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Alpine Flowers 


“you see, sweet maid, we marry 

A GENTLE SCION TO THE WILDEST STOCK 


AND MAKE CONCEIVE A BARK OP BASER KIND 


BY BCD OP NOBLER RACE *. THIS IS AN ART 


WHICH DOES MEND NATURE ; CHANGE IT RATHER : BUT 
the art IT8BLP is NATURE.’’— Shakespeare. 


“CALL THE VALES AND BID THEM HITHER CAST 
THEIR BELLS AND FLOWERETS OP A THOUSAND HUES.”— Milton. 
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Illustrations in Italics. 


A M« DOUOIaASX, 260, 480 

Abutilon and Anemone seed sowing 
401 

insects on, 387 
leaves unhealthy, 348 
Abutilons, 104, 215, 360, 406, 563, 505, 711 
as pillar and roof plants, 214 
cutting bock, 260 
group of, 214 

Aoaoia annata, 141, 153, 384 
moving an, 488 
Acacias, 3, 813, 636, 704 
Aoer platonoides, pruning, 518 
rubrum, 439 
Aoers in pots, 293 
Aohimenes, 36, 176, 330, 381 
in a hanging basket, 818 
in baskets, 313 
Aoonite, winter, 10, 343, 377 
Acorns in small glasses, 660 
Adiantum amabue, 190 
Farleyense, 116: treatment of, 401; 

insects on, 401 
pedatum, 673 
eulphureum, 673 
Adonis vernalis, 122 
African Hemp, treatment of, 688 
African Lily, the blue, betide garden gate¬ 
way, 815 

Agapanthus, 100, 177, 315, 508, 707 
umbellatus, 328, 448, 508 ; hardiness 
of, 580 ; treatment of, 905 
Agathsa ccelestis, 44, 273, 434, 636, 712 
Agave Americana, 521 
A good room plant, 332 
A greenhouse failure, 42 
Agreements between landlords and 
tenants, 8, 40 
Agrimony, growing, 471 
Ail&ntus glandulosa, 435 
Air, giving, in spring, 14 
Alder, white, tree, 578 
Allamanda Hendenoni and Stephanotis 
floribunda, 302 
nobilis, 137 
not flowering, 674 
Allamandas, 479 
potting, 375 

Allium neapolitanum, 302 
Allspice, the Japan, and the naked flowered 
Jasmine, 2 

Alocasia macrorhiza variegata, 405 
Aloe, American, 521 
in flower, an, 305 

partridge-breasted, 631; treatment of 
the, 643 

variegata flowering, 520 
Aloysia citriodora, 281 
propagation of, 78 
Alstrunneria aurantiaoa, 480 
Pelegrina, 558 
Alstroemerias, 392 
culture of, 558 

Alteraantheras, culture of, 79 
propagating, 348 
wintering, 498 

Alyssum, Arabia, and Aubrietia, treatment 
of, 148 

saxatile (Hadwort), 71 
Amaryllis, 405 

Belladonna, 415; treatment of, 568 
formosissima, 16, 23 
not flowering, 467 
seedlings, 79,108 
treatment of, 598, 610 
Amateur’s propagator difficulties, an, 42 
Amazon Lily, the, 801 
American Blight, 272 
paraffin oil for, 41 
American Blue Grass, 64 
Cowslips, sowdng, 487 
Ammonia-water as manure, 437 
Amorphophallus Rivieri, 541 
Axnpelopsis Veitohi, 368, 466 
Andromedas, 505 
Anemone alpina, 329 
dichotomy, 255 
Japonica, 322, 461; dying, 879 
iajxmica alba, oar. llonorine Jobert, 
329 

narcissiflora, 329 
obtusiloba, 329 
Polyanthes, 829 
Pulsatilla, 127 
rivularis, 329 

Rue, procuring seeds of, 168 
•ulphurea, 480 

by CjCK 


Anemone, the Rue, 38 
virginiana, 330 
vitifolia, 330 
Anemones, 320, 302 
and Ranunculus, 654 
as annuals, 483 
Japan, among Lilies, 6 
Japanese, 382 
soil and aspect for, 168 
8t. Brigid's, 680 
treatment of, 407 
Annual, a new, 358 
flowers for the greenhouse, 196 
flowers for the greenhouse in the 
autumn, 164 
Annuals, 37, 76 
and their culture, 13 
as cut flowers, 304, 408 
autumn-sown, 306 
exhibiting cut, 373 
for a drv border, 713 
for south bonier, 10 
half-hardy, 15, 52 

hardy, 4; list of, 711; for borders, 711; 

for boxes, 38; for present sowing, 14 
large beds of, 104 
outdoor, 393 
remove seeds from, 272 
re-sowing, 41 
self-sown, 687 
sowing, 330, 628 
thinning, 100 
under trees, 604 
Anomatheca cruenta, 299 
Antennaria tomentosa, propagating, 456 
Anthericum Liliastrum, 480 
Anthracite coal, 60, 76, 91, 102, 108, 437, 
449 

AtUhurium Soherzerianum, 371, 448, 487, 
599 

Antirrhinums, 193, 348, 378, 461, 712 
Ants, black, in vinery, 78 
destroying, 307 
eating wall-fruit, 432 
how to destroy, 99 
in greenhouse, 83 
on fruit-trees, 185 
red, in kitchen, 4, 30 

Aphis on fruit or flower-shoots, to destroy, 
204 

Apiary, aspect of, 34 
A pioturesque London Garden, 181 
Aponogeton distachyon, 160,179 
Apple, a good early, 361 
and Pear-trees, cordon, 627 
blossom, a spray of, 74 
butter, 42 

cordons, management of, 505, 614 
Uox’sOrange Pippin, 548,561; for kitchen 
use, 595, 614 
crop, the, S10 
culture, new phase of, 74 
gathering and storing, 860 
Gooseberry, 486 
grafts, pruning, 571 
Gravenstein, 361 
Lord Derby, 694 
Lord Suffleld, 366 
man, a one, 536 
Mr. Gladstone, 419 
one, culture, 560 

Shipton Shield, or "Skipton Shield,* 
136 

White Caloille, 249 
Apples, American blight on, 207 
and Apple orchards, 124 
and Pears tor cordons, 410 
Apples and Pears, gathering and storing, 
403; gathering late, 453; ripening, 354 
and Plums, grafting, 582 
and Quinces in the shrubbery, 522 
barrelling, 537 * 

dwarf, on Paradise Stock, 506 
early, 327 
falling, 354 

for a clay soil, 509, 524 

for dessert and kitchen use, 470 

for small gardens. 460 

for the future, 547 

from seed, growing, 2 

good cooking, some, 453 

in orchards, 680 

keeping, 108, 614 

late, 60,118; two good, 446, 532, 646 
local sorts of, 645 
on walls, 249 
planting, 705 
raising from pips, 419 
—'id growth of, 396 
it for dessert. 540 

for small garden, 338, 380 



Apples, small, 512 

standard, summer pruning, 348 i 

storing, 184; for winter, 863 
summer pruning of, 311 I 

watering, 284 
Apple-tree, diseased, 471 
hedges, 028 
not bearing, 499 
re-grafted, an old, 613 
Apple-trees, 171 
American Blight on, 511 
Blenheim Orange not bearing, 493 
blighted, 492 
blight or mildew on, 441 
cordon, 123 
dwarf v. standard, 360 
espalier, 394 
from cuttings, 118, 445 
in orchards, watering, 272 
insects on, 228 i 

Lichen on, 081, 694 l 

Moss on, 680 v 

not bearing, 401, 425 
protecting from rabbits, 492, 508, 524 
pruning young, 527 
raising from pips, 433 
standard, cutting off the tope of, 30 
triple oordon, 640 
weevil on, 183 

Aprioot branches dying, 154 
Musch-Musch, 333 
not bearing, 289 
Apricots, 70, 135, 464 
and Peaches, giving support to, 310 
deep planting, 464 
on walls, 396 
planting, 445 
pruning, 637, 648 
thinning the fruit of, 154 
under glass, 396 
Aquilegia alba, 58 
Aquilegios or Columbines, 54 
Ar&bis alpina (Wall-Cress), 171 
Aralia, Guilfoylei, 140 
Japanese Evergreen, 121 
Sieboldi, 211; hardy, 144 ; ripening 
seeds, 165 

the evergreen Japaneee, 88, 293 
Veitcki, 141 
Aralias, the, 140 

Araucaria imbricata in Tay mouth 
Castle Gardens, 409 
imbricata, moving an, 620 
Arbor- vita and Lawson Cypress from seed, 
498 

Arbor-vit®s, Japanese, 439 
Arbutus, cutting down an, 677 
Archway, creeper to cover, 121 
Ardisias, 323 
Aristolochia Sipho, 688 
Armerias, the, 171 
Artichoke soup, 62 1 

Artichokes, Globe, 4, 17, 37, 195, 207, 239, 
311, 340, 401 

Jerusalem, 32; planting, 6, 618; winter¬ 
ing. 640 

planting, 118 v 

Arum Lilies, 31, 90, 256, 367, 493, 575 
double spathed, 81 
Arum Lily, hardiness of, 206, 255 
treatment of, 349, 654 
Arundo conspicua, 64 
Ash, Mountain, transplanting a, 411 
Mountain, berries, keeping, 348 
Asparagus, 32, 146, 257 
bed, making an, 441, 450 
beds, Bindweed in, 226 ; dressing, 580; 
new, 712; salting, 89; top-dressing, 
494 

bunch of (Violette de Holland), 180 
bunching for market, 667 
culture, 173, 195; notes on, 130; the 
French system of, 18, 30 
cutting, 183, 239 
forced flavouring, 506 
forcing, 420, 564, 600 *, in small quanti¬ 
ties, 494 ; in various ways, 464 
growing, 102 
insects on, 320 
land for, 680 
new plantations of, 173 
notes, 207 
planting, 70, 504 

pluinosus, 134, 887, 401, 570; nanus, 
culture of, 60; under a bell-glass, 527 
root of thin planting, 504 
sowing, 15 
wiry, 146 

Aspidistra lurida, 256 
(urida variegata, 525 
Aspidistras, 8 


Aeplenium auetralatiea, 661 
Atpidimn (Polystichum) aculeatum, 198 
Aon, the Mountain, berries, keeping, 348 
in town gardens, 156 
Ash-tree dying, 534 

Ashes from cigarettes and pipes as an 
insectide, 158 

Aster, a good Paeony-flowered, 378 
dwarf China, 19 
Asters, 193 

and Marigolds, points of, 393 
China, 105, 378 
in pots, growing, 713 
Phlox Dnimmondi, and Petunias, 123 
raising, 79 

Athyrium Filix fatmina Elworthi, 497 

A timely suggestion, 98 

Atmosphere, a moist, for growing plants, 

Aubrietias, culture of, 334 
Auction sales of hothouse produce, 151 
Aucuba-trees, moving, 17 
cuttings, 528 
Aucubas, 323 
propagating, 599 

Auricula and Polyanthus, saving seeds of, 
207 

Auriculas, 14, 101, 382 
alpine, 178, 687 ; and Geuras, 17 
florists, raising, 091 
flowering, 670, 091 
in pots, 207, 397 
position for, 457 
show and alpine, 129 
Australian Desert Pea, 498 
seeds, 120 

Autumn flowers, 460 
plants, three good, 462 
tints, 452 

Avens, scarlet-flowered, 178 
Azalea Deutach Perle, 651 
greenhouse, culture of. 195 
fndica from seeds, raising, 610 
losing its flower-buds, 511; its leaves, 
540, 654 

mollis, 120,106, 505 ; and its varieties, 
115; how to prune, 158; treatment 
of, 07,158, 717 
not flowering, 6 
season, the, 254 
white, in natural form, 883 
Azaleas, 68, 151, 222, 278, 398, 421, 579, 
687 

and Camellias, propagating, 16 

and Genista, manure-water for, 66 

forcing, 493 

from cuttings, 069 

Ghent, 505 

greenhouse, 158 • 

hardy, 167, 430, 687 ; groups of, S2 

Indian, peat for, 288 

repotting, 348 

treatment of, 212, 412 ; after flowering, 
141 

unhealthy leaves on, 527 
untrained, 883 

B 

‘DACON, hard, 513, 605 ; to cure, 622 
JJ Balance sheet, poultry, a, 604 
Balcony and verandah gardening, 40 
covering a, 401 
Balconies, gardening on, 648 
Balfour’s Glory-tree, 079 
Balsams, 69, 134,179, 220 
American, 498 
and Cockscombs, raising, 30 
and Fuchsias spare, 207 
os bedding plants, 154 
management of, 375 
seed saving, 367 

Bamboo, common hardy, 107 ' 

Bamboos, hardy, 197 
Bambuea metaxe, 327 ; sprays of, 326 
Banana, the Abyssinian, in the open air, 
167 

Bank or roadside planting, a, 598 
Banks and slopes planting, 522 
Bantam cock, curious ailment of, 46, 94 

sick, 34 

Barin’ dt Capucin, 431 
i Barberry, golden, 205 
| creeping, 372 
I purple leaved 120 

i tu- common 139 

! Barberries, groups of, 178, 464 
Bare brick v. verdant walls, 122 
Ba ml press, 53.7, 

Barionia aurta, 10 
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Baskets, hanging 147, 577 
on lawns, 96 
Bay, sweet, fruit of, 440 
tree unhealthy, 121 

Bean , Broad, improved old Wind ear , 155 
Broad . old Windsor , 165 
Canadian Wonder for forcing, 525 
Bean seeds, beetles in, 59 
Beans and Peas, staking, 317 
Broad, 101, 207 ; black fly on, 288 ; for 
late use, 299; hotbed for, 680; old 
kinds of, 165; Windsor, 155 
early long-pod, planting, 494 
French, 207, 239, 327, 464, 670, 680; 
dwarf, 332 ; early, 504, 592; forced, 
155; forcing, 420, 550; gathering, 
284 ; in forcing house, 85; in pit, 178; 
late, 272; on early borders, 221 
Haricot and their culture, 124 
in boxes, 660 
in turf pit, 300 

Kidney, 146 ; growing, 667, 682 
Runner, 97 

Beautifying odd comers, 633 
Bedding, carpet, 260; and other, 178 
flowers in pots, 175 
out, 117; further notes on, 146 
plants, 81,135, 406,637,659; arranging, 
167; flne-foliaged, 64; from seed, 
704 ; hardening, 75 ; potting-up, 382; 
preserving, 408; propagating, 314, 
326, 839; spring, 406, 407 ; summer, 
420 ; wood ashes for, 132 
Beds and borders, hoeing, 192 
and narrow borders, planting, 88 
for winter planting, 487 
planting for winter, 393 
planting new, 256 
sub-tropical, 146 
Bee Balm, 616 
flowers, 20 

keeping, commencing, 20 
Bees and flowers, 250 
and grubs, 199, 231, 262 
a remarkable stock of, 262 
a strange dwelling-place, 111 
breeding, 11 

burrowing in the lawn, 161 
candy for, 603, 620 
combe, misplaced, 41, 65, 111 
cottager's hive, 572 
dead colony, 65 
Do bees drink ? 87 
doubling and supering, 87 
feeding, 11, 439 
fighting, 41 
food for, 603 
keeping, 496, 514, 543 
leaving their hives, 472 
management of, 384, 427 
packing for winter, 439 
packing hives for travelling, 11 
remarkable stock of, 274, 307 
removing sections, 427 ; supers, 439 
robbing and fighting, 33 
Rose tree attacked by, 262 
seasonable notes, 11,33, 80, 87,132,180 
209, 231, 293, 361, 439, 514 
Tioking, 718 
tores for, 384 

straw skep on bar frame hive, placing a, 
876 

strong sunshine for, 384, 427 
swarming, 209, 281, 250 
transferring, 319, 320 
uniting queenless colonies, 33 
wintering, 111, 513 
Beet and Carrots, storing, 420 
and Chicory, sowing, 85 
for salads, 71 
transplanting, 171 
Beetle on plants, 90 
Beetroot, 476 
for bedding, 686 

Begonia, flowers and leaves falling off, 375 
leaves decaying, 228 
Rex, treatment of, 449 
socotrana, 0>9 
tubers, dividing, 609, 567 
Begonias, 170 
beds of, 221 
culture of, 132 

double-flowered tuberous, 415 
fibrous-rooted, 692 
fine-leaved, 711 
for a window, 578 
large flowering, 576 
raimng from seed, 495 
seed of 90 

tuberous, 51, 79, 101, 118, 175, 452, 464, 
669; and Clematis from seed, 471; 
and Gloxinias watering, 630; and 
Gloxinias, wintering, 408,417 ; culture 
of, 399, 610; for outdoor blooming, 
664, 678, 685; for showing, 577 ; in 
the winter, 425; seedlings, 449; 
wintering, 527 

winter-flowering, 43, 57, 452, 533, 562 
Belladonna Lilies, 314 
Belgian hares and rabbits, 66 
Bell-flow'er, Michaux’s, treatment of, 683 
Berberis dulcis, 89 
repens, 382 
stenophylla, 266 
Berberries, 323 

Berried plants, 610; for autumn and win¬ 
ter, 323 
Biennials, 434 
sowing, 84, 170 

Bignonia radicans, Bridgesia spicata, and 
Vitis striata, 441 
specioea, 16 

Birch, the cut-leased weeping, 133 
Birch-tree, caterpillars attacking a, 388 
Bird-lime, 174 
how to make, 201 
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Birdlime, making, 66,149 
Bird, name of wanted, 5, 20 
Birds and buds, 52 
and earwigs, 450, 477 
bud eating, 623, 712 
caged, 473, 542 
destructive, 614 
rare British, destruction of, 62 
red-faced love, 234 ; food for, 201 
singing, 588 
small, 129,199, 230, 246 
Birk's Hall , Halifax, entrance to, 397 
Blackbeetles, 201, 217, 234 ; destruction 
Of, 457, 553, 622 
Blackberries, American, 394 
Blackberry, Wilson Junr., the, 548 
BUchnum brasiliense, 661 
Blossoms of fruit trees, protecting the, 32 
of w r all-trees, protecting the, 4 
Blue flowers, 93 
Gum tree, 477 

Boiler, saddle, setting a small, 702 
Boilers coil, 533, 568 
Bone dust, 319 
Bone dust, using, 498 
meal as liquid manure, 208 
Bones, crushed, in a flower-garden, 678 
crushing, 670 
dissolving, 290, 314 
Border, arranging a, 393 
dried mud for a, 549 
flowers, staking, 207 
flowers, old-fashioned, some good, 616 
Grass edgings for, 120 
inside watering, 154 
manuring herbaceous, 410 
north, value of, 135 
Boronia megastigma, 114, 178, 

Boronias, the sweet-scented, 114 
Bougainvillea glabra, 479, 699 
Bouquet, pot a, 438 
Bouquets, old-fashioned table, 368 
pot, 438 

Bouvardia, management of a, 684 
Bouvardias, 113, 223, 246, 839, 382, 434, 
454, 550, 562, 636, 704, 706 
A group of cut, 530 
as bedding plants, 117 
culture of, 79 

propagation and culture of, 530 
temperature for, 586 
unhealthy, 398, 568 

Bowling green, management of, 379, 392 
Bowl of Mexican Orange flowers, 230 
Box and other edgings planting, 430 
clipping, 534 
edgings, 256, 897 
trimming, 507, 518 
Bracken and dry litter, 420 
Bramble, American, the, 446 
Brambles, American, 484, 492, 524 
Breastwood, 279 
Brier, double, greenhouse, 90 
Briers and Manettis, cuttings of, 087 
for budding, 463, 550 
seedling, 627 
sweet, raising, 284 
Broccoli, 146 

and Cabbage planting, 318 
culture, 85 

late dwarf purple, 269 
laying down, 421 
planting late, 289 
planting out, 193 
pricking out, 155 
puiple, 297 ; sprouting, 20 
saving seeds of, 207 
self-protecting, 667 
Snow’s, winter, 580 
transplanting, 36S 
Veitch’s self-protecting, 480, 093 
Bronzy leaves, 83, 

Broom, greenhouse, treatment of, 571 
pruning and propagating, 228 
Brugmamia arborea, 642 
sanguinea, 642 
suaveolens, 55, 642 
Bruginansias, 55, 408 
propagating, 512 
Brussels Sprouts, 15, 39,146, 480 
and Cottager’s Kale, seeding, 654 
grub on roots, 260 
removing leaves from, 395 
sowing, 06, 060 
the early planted, 327 
the main crop of, 171 
the old dwarf, 143 
Bryony, 98, 265 
the common, 9, 38, 66, 82 
Buddlea globosa, 230, 707 
Budgerigar, treatment of a, 543 
Bulbs, 3*. 70, 454, 647, 687 
after flowering, 41, 42, 48, 700 
early flowering, 425, 550 
for a rockery, some, 637 
forcing, 522, 599 

forcing themselves out of the soil, 695 

for early planting, 314 

for succcssional flow ering, 377 

hardy, for autumn planting, 392 

in pots, management of, 466 

of all kinds, 434 

on Grass, common, 531 

planting, 396, 423, 514 

potting, 452 

removing, 274 

Btoring, 274 

to flower succession, 873 
treatment of, 168, 577 
Buildings, covering, 702 
Bullfinches, 569 
Bulrushes, cut, 520, 539 
Burning Bush, 374 
Bush-fruits, planting cuttings of. 1 
Butcher’s Broom under trees, 695 
rancid, 111 


C A&BAGK. caterpillars on, 395 
clubbing in, 79 

plants, 195; bolting, 131, 143,156,168 ; 
caterpillars on, 374 ; grubs eating off, 
442; running to seed, 131 
red, sowing seeds of, 333 
roots eaten by grubs, 196 
seed, sowing, 272, 347 
stumps, 178 
Cabbages, 368 
affected with grub, 694, 702 
and Lettuces, 453 
best kinds of, 462, 477 
clubbing, 7C5 

club-root in, 156; and Onion and 
Carrot-fly, 168 
earliest crop of, 382 

early, 32; spring, 225: tied and un¬ 
tied, 509 
for spring, 300 
insects on, 388 
planting, 135, 382 
sowing, 281 
spring, 4S1 
transplanting, 374 
tying up, 159 
Cacti, 63 
treatment of, 466 
Cactus culture, 345 
grafting a, on the White Thorn, 552 
winter, 437 

winter flowering, treatment of, 690 
Cage birds, breeding and rearing, 5 
Cake, rich plum, to make a, 605 
schoolroom, 572; making a, 543 
Caladium esoulentum, 8 
Meyerbeer, 369 
Caladiums, 36, 465 
and their culture, 369 
Calceolaria cuttings, 453 
herbaceous, a well-grown, 710 
leaves dying, 58 
Calceolarias, 76 
and Carnations, moving, 707 
and Cinerarias, 52, 396; stopping, 540 
bedding, 371; propagating, 409 
growing, 596 

herbaceous, 201, 397, 666, 575, 710 
growing, 449, 467 
planting out, 121 
shrubby, 522, 647 
unhealthy, 669 
yellow shrubby, 312 

Call a cethiopica, 265, 345 ; hardiness of, 
206 

Callas, 31 

Oallicarpa purpurea, 323 
CalliopsiB tinctoria, 304 
CaUistephus sinensis, 19 
Calochortus, culture of, 437 
Caltha Guerangeri, 109; palnstris, 109 
Calystegia grandiflora, 194, 279 
sylvatica, 691 

Camassia esculenta, treatment of, 541 
Camellia buds dropping, 18 : falling, 709, 
540 ; not opening. 30 ; turning brown, 
90 ; unhealthy, 602 
Camellia in floiver on a trellis, 495 
leaves, brown spots on, 456; disfigured, 
707 ; unhealthy, 527 
losing its flower-buds, 603 
repotting a, 603 
the, as a trellis plant, 495 
Camellias, 68, 206, 381, 421, 501, 550, 704 
and Azaleas, 119, 121 
grafting, 690 
in greenhouse, 59 
insects on, 335 
in the house, 632 
losing their leaves, 4S7 
manure-water for, 441 
potting, 690 
unhealthy, 555, 003 
Campanula fragilis, 299 
fragilis in a basket, 609 
isophylla, 186 

pyramidalis, 69, 179, 299, 546, 559 
Campanulas as basket plants, 509 
in pots, 175 
Campemelle, the, 26 
Canaries, breeding, 149 
tufted, 47 

Canary, ailing, 473, 488 
and pigeons, 488 
Creeper, sowing seeds of, 260 
food for, 80, 94 

red mites on, 149, 161, 187, 201, 218, 284, 
443 

Candytuft, Gibraltar, 263 
Canna, treatment of, 279 
Cannas, 198, 433, 712, 714 
Dahlias, and Begonias, wintering, 464 
groups of, 354 

Canterbury Belt, origin of the name, 274 
Canterbury Bells, 235, 239 ; going out of 
flow er, 310 

Canvas waterproofing, 420 
Cape Lilies, hardy, culture of. 498 
Cane Pond Flower, growing the, 555, 570 
Weed, 179 ; input, 179; ‘-naturalised, 179 
Ca])sicuin leaves, unhealthy, 555 
Capsicums, 323 
Cardoon, blanched, 208 
Cardoons, 118, 178, 208 
using, 425 

Carnation and Picotee beds, loam for, 692 
culture, 93 ; hints on, 31 
cuttings, 207 
flower bursting, 319 
growing, 407 
Painted. Lady, 123 
question, a, 456 
roots, insects on, 506 


Carnation Souvenir de la M&lm&ison, 
137, 141; in a window, 693, 702 
Souvenir de la Malmaison and Ferns, 

Carnations, 191, 257, 283, 328, 406 
and Dahlias, insects on, 280 
and Picotees, 319, 549; staking, 170 
beds for, 15, 648 

border, 192, 328 : a good gathering of, 
328 

Clove-scented, and Picotees, 016 

Clove, wintering, 426 

dying off, 102,144,108 

for exhibition, 630 

for the open border, 702 

from seed, 687 

garden prizes for, 485 

hardy border, 10 

in a border, 707 

in frames, 659, 

in pots, attacked by wireworm, 676 

layering, 700 

not flowering, 316 

perpetual flowering, 063, 049, 709 

perpetual or tree, raising from seed,684 

Picotees and Cloves, border, 291 

planting out, 41 

pot, layering, 676 

propagating, 192, 512 

seedling, 304, 327 

tree, 173, 690: culture of, 568 ; propa¬ 
gating, 683 ; or perpetual, 196 
winter blooming, 287 ; flowering, 811, 
549, 641 

wintering in pots, 319 
young, 549 

Carrot, French forcing , 347 
Scarlet Horn, 347 
Carrots, 477 
growing, 715 

Horn, 192, 209 ; and Parsley, 300 

in frames, 135 

late sown, 434 

sowing main crop of, 33 

the main crop of, 87 

two good early, 347 

young, 564 

Carpet bed, arrangement of, 144 
bedding plants, 6, 69, 168, 180 
Carthamus tinctorius, 17 
Cassia oorymbosa, 238 
Castor Oils, 193 

Oil plant losing its leaves, 512 ; raising, 

487 

Catalpas propagating, 441 
Catananche ccerulea, 489 
Caterpillar, Gooseberry, 135,012, 626, 698 
Caterpillars, 340 
a plague of, 307 
destroying, 422 
on Cherry trees, 178 
on fruit-trees and Roses, 148 
on Fruit-trees, how to destroy, 186 
on Groundsel, 279 
on Holly leaves, 157 
on Iv v, 441 

on quick set hedges, 156 
on vegetables, 411 
preventing, 384 
Cats and Flag plants. 482 
a plague of, 373, 384 , 410 
keeping out of a garden, 686 
Cauliflower, Autumn Giant, 15 
plants unhealthy, 212 
Walcheren, sow% 146 
Cauliflowers, 181, 339, 368, 406, 435, 480 
and Broccoli, blight on, 426 
early, 193, 048, 666 
in frames, 464, 
late, 193 

pricking out, COO 
sowing, 327, 580 ; spring, 382 
spring, land for. 080 
under handlights, 4, 155 
Ceanothus not flowering, 17 
Cedar of California, the white, 305 
the Japanese, 438 
Cedars of Lebanon, 243 
at AtJielhampton Hall, Dorset, 243 
Celeriac, 178 
Celery, 32, 144, 300, 680 
blanching, 121; late, 464 
caterpillars on, 297 
early, 648 

earthing up, 339, 365, 882 

for exhibition growing, 038, 051 

fly, the, 318 

for late use, 186 

for rheumatism, 605, 040 

good flavoured, 087 

insects on, 279 

in winter, 651 

late, 126, 327, 354; sowing, 70 
liquid manure for, 187, 874 
maggot, the, 364 
mam crop of, 207 
notes on, 198 

on the lied system, 171, 207 

planting, 257 

plants, 11S 

pricking off, 86, 

ridges between rows of, 135 

roots, grubs at, 586 

trenches, 37 

Celosia pyramidalis, 191 ; 31, 134, 344 
Celosias, 191 

Centaurca (Arnberboa) suaveolens, 316 
Cyanus, 219 
Ceil taureus, 379, 433 
Centmnthus ruber, 171 
Cerastium tomentosum, 04 
Cerasus serrulata, 477 
Wateri, 507 

Chamasdnrea yeonomaformis, 008 
Karwinskiana, 611 
Sartori, 60S 

Original from 
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Chamwpeaoe cassabon», 704 
Chanuerope and Corypha australis, 05 
Fort unci, 430 
Charcoal for potting’, 541 
Cherries and Plums, 680 
black fly on, 229, 277 
bush, 493 

double-flowered, 507 
flies on, 192 
good, 296 
May Duke, 178 

Morello, 221, 277; as standards, 523; 

dropping, 239 
preserving, 606 
under glass, 420 
White Heart, for a wall, 457 
winter protecting, 571 
Cherry Belle de Montreiul, 290 
Christmas, 412 
double-flowered, the, 641 
Morello, as a standard, 446 
tree, treat nent of a, 671 
trees, caterpillars on, 173 
unfruitful, 348 
winter, 170 

Chervil for winter use, 840 
Chestnut leaves as manure, 617 
Chicken, Cochin China, treatment of, 457 
Chickens, gapes in, 307 
Houdan, 201; management of, 542 
Plymouth Rook, unhealthy, 642 
putting in run with hen, 62 
with crooked bills, 472 
with gapes, 290, 320 
young, price of, 187 
Chicory and Dandelion, 118, 580 
and Mustard and Cress, 0 j 2 
blanched, 431: for market, 441 
blanched, a market bundle of, 431 
or Barbe du Capucin, 494 
Chimney plants, 559 
Chitnonatdhwf fraffrans, 45 ; 18 
Chionodoxa Luciliaa, 122,132, 377 
Choisyn temata. 289, 505, 572 
Chorozema cordata, 8S 
vari urn n&nura, 007 
Christmas Rose, the, 630 
treatment of the, 683 
Christmas Roses, 612 
position for, 7U7 
propagating, 054 
treatment of, 180 
Chrysalides on rockery, 80 
Chrysanthemum culture, 195, 518 
cuttings, 498, 527, 581, 064, 001, 676; 
how to strike, 652 ; sending to India, 

3; treatment of, 684, 701 ; wintering, 
552 

flowers not opening, 540 
frutescens, 154, 480 
growing, 551 

house, constructing a, 577 
leaves, markings on, 260: turning yel¬ 
low, 279, 487 ; white deposit on, 450 ; 
unhealthy, 586 
Madame Desgrange, 326, 359 
notes, 7, 78, 166 
outdoor, 617 

shoots, cutting over, 669 *, going blind, 
363 

white-flowering, a late, 675 
Chrysanthemums, 24, 89, 100, 101, 102, 
154, 259, 272, 312, 315, 370, 398, 406, 
420, 468, 465, 529, 630, 575, 060 
and Christmas Roses out-of-doors, 540 
and Roses, liquid-manure for, 401 
and scarlet Lobelia, wintering outdoors, 
487 

annual, 193, 257 
black fly on, 486, 496 
compost for, 159 
damping off, 717 
dwarf, 592, 675 
dwarfing, 810 

early-flowering, 154, 466, 511, 684 

flowers deformed, 540 

for show, 571 

for outdoor culture, 559 

for suooessional flowering, 598 

general stock, 353 

going blind, 429 

good early, 568 

growing, 668 

housing, 436 

in a verandah flowering, 552, 508 

in open borders, the, 016 

in rooms, 17 

in small pots, 175, 596 

in the open air, 9 

late, 23, 57, 273 - 

layering, 239, 353 

lifting and potting, 566 

liquid-manure for, 335 

management of, 555 

midseason and late white, 075 

mildew on, 069 

naturally grown, 597 

notes on, 106, 520 

old, management of, 009 

outdoor, 558, 584 

Pompon, for button-holes, 552 

propagating, 563, 028 

protecting, 407, 425 

pruning, 412 

seasonable notes on, 552 

seedling, 183 

stopping, 388 

striking and their culture, 510 
summer-flowering, 37, 461 ; propagat¬ 
ing, 438 
tall, 401 

treatment of, 003 
unhealthy, 401 
very late, 78,107 
Church decoration, flowers 
Cinder tennis court, 714 


’CoJ 


Cineraria in small pot, 074 
leaves, unhealthy, 182 ; eaten, 388 ; in¬ 
jured, 528 

Cinerarias, 3, 117, 283, 371, 521, 575, 647 
after flowering, 148 
and Calceolarias, 629 
blight on, 59 
cut, 41 

dying suddenly, 408 
fading, 05)9 

growing. 699 ; stalky, 441 
in cold frames, 017 
in small pots, 674 
large, 60 
seedling, 283 
seed saving, 131 

specimen, as exhibition plants, 189 
Cistus ladanifera, 368 
Clarkia piilchella, 701 
elegans, 701 
elegans Jl.-pl. alba, 701 
Clarkios, 701 

Clay soil, how to deal with, 97 
Clays, cold, improving, 493 
Clematis bed, making a, 401 
cuttings, striking, .*834 
flowers drooping, 713 
for a bed, 713 

indivisa, 0, 441, CIO ; lobata, 123 
Jackmaai, 165 ; in flower, 483 ; pruning 
590, 584, 634 

Lady Caroline Seville, 615 
leaves, insects eating, 284 ; turning yel¬ 
low, 121 
montana, 211 
not flowering, 498 

on Booterstown Church, Co. Dublin, 83 
on galvanised iron wire arches, 168 
planting, 441 
soap suds for, 66 
under trees, 559 
Clematises, early and late, 015 
hardy, as bedding plants, 583 
in pots, 501, 519 
Clerodendron Balfouri, 479, 679 
fallax, 177 

Clerodendrons, shrubby, 099 
Glethra arborea, 578 
Clianthus, 498 

Dampieri, 285, 132 
puniceus, 305 
Climber-clad houses, 421 
Climber for a cool greenhouse, 457 
'for an intermediate greenhouse, 700 
Climber* around window at Walt ham- 
terrace, Blackrock, 40 
for north front of a house, 512 
hard-wooded, pruning, 688 
hardy, for south wall, 79 
mixed, 291 
on concrete walls, 39 
on trees, 517 
planting, 412 
roof, 381 

to cover galvanised iron arches, 144,157 
transplanting, 307 

Climbing plants, 135 ; for shaded walls, 6; 
useful, 118 

Clove Carnations, 335 
group of, 291, 338 
Coal, anthracite, 70 
ashes for garden walks, 08 
Cobma scanuens, 487, 636, 712 ; in a cold- 
house, 670 

Cob Nuts and Filberts, 123 
Ccelogyne cristata, 709 
treatment of, 520 
cristata car., 257 
Coelogynes, 257 

Cockchafer grub, destroying the, 449 
Cockerel ana pullet, Leghorn, food for, 101 
Cockerels, unhealthy, 472 
Cockroaches in houses, 217 
Cockscomb, plumy, 344 
the plumy, 191 
Cockscombs, 09 
and Globe Amaranthus, 134 
culture and saving seed of, 240 
dying off, 501 
raising, 30 

Cocos Wetldelliana, 371 

Coke ashes for potting purposes, 502, 520, 

fires for greenhouses. 110 
Colchicuni, 456 
Coleus, 31, 705 
os an annual, 231 
dying in the winter, 512 
leaves, holes in, 630 

S lants, treatment of, 471; wintering, 555 
euses in winter, 001), 030 
Coleworts, 272, 327, 446 
plant out, 327 
rosette, 178 

Coltsfoot, spotted, 231; treatment of the, 
602 

the variegated, 135 
wine, 71, 94 

Columbines, feather, 254 
Coinfrey, variegated, 23 j 
Comfreys, the, 377 

Composts for pott ing and borders, 219 
Conifer*, choice, cuttings of, 272 
Coniferous plants, propagating, 355 
Conifers, removing, 517, 534 
Conserv atories, planting out in, 567 
Conservatory, a cold plant for, 530 
a well-arranged, 317 
Convolvulus, blue, sowing seed of, 083 
large white, 279 
mnjor, or Morning Glory, 19 
mauritanicus, 490 
Convolvuluses, 14 
Codfulartas at foot of wall, 20 
CoiHon fruit-trees, 669 
L 3 e pais auriculata, 489 


Coreopsis lanceolata, 327 
Cornflower or Blue-bottle, 19 
Cornflowers, autumn-sown, 228 
Corn, Indian, culture of, 715 
C'ornus alba, 477 
mas, 73 

Coronilla glauca, 560; striking cuttings 
of, 653 

Coronillas, 325 
Correas, 145, 580 

Corrosive sublimate for worms, 60 
Cotoneaster Simonsi, 150 
Cotoneasters, 323 
Cottage garden shows, 331 
Cotton plant, hardiness of a, 359 
Couch Grass, destroying, 500, 620 
Country cottages and gardens, 481 
Couve troncliuda, using, 587 
Co vent-garden, selling produce in, 7 
Covering a yard with glass, 471 
Coverings on wall-trees, 148 
Cowslips, American, 9 
Crane's-bill, blood-red, 315 
Crassulas, 258 
Cratajgus coccinea, 204 
Pyracantha, S23 ; culture of, 534, 552 
tanacetifolia, -4T7 

Creeper for a conservatory wall, 063, 
670 

for a house surrounded by a pavement, 
078 

for a wall near sea, 316 
for shade in a greenhouse, 610 
to cover archway, 121 
Creepers, covering walls with, 563 
for east front of house, 168 
for north and east walls, 702, 714 
on walls and arches, 283 
training, 129 

Crickets, destroying, 79, 89, 198, 342 
Crinum capense, culture of, 498 
Poieclli, 423 
Crinums, 423 
Crocuses, 377, 4»2 

and Snowdrops, planting, on Grass, 
407 

autumn, 178 
running to Grass, 06 
Cropping without digging, 209 
Crops exhausted, 239 
Croton undulatum, 106 
Crotcea mligna, a spray of, 574 
Crovveos, 574, 693 
Crown Inq>erials, 82, 173, 392, 069 
Cryptomeria elegans, 439 
Cuckoo-spittle, 209 
Cucumber, a good kind of, 498 
deformed, 307 

fruits curling up and damping, 173; 

turning yellow, 277 
growing in summer, 241 
house, 523, 532, 660; a winter and 
spring, 496; dimensions of, 388; 
section of a, 490 

leaf, diseased, 79 ; unhealthy, 241 
leaves, insects on, 196, 375 ; unhealthy, 
288, 009 

plants in an unheated house, 279 
Cucumbers, 76, 135, 155, 222, 327, 406, 
453, 480, 550, 5SU, 637, 705 
and Melons in cold frames, 584, 592; 

treatment of, 212 
and Roses together, 71 
and Tomatoes for market, 654; growing, 
538 ; shading, 715 

and Vegetable Marrows growing in the 
open air, 59 
bitterness in, 705 
cutting, 209 
damping off, 159 
diseased, 289, 442, 654 
failing, 183 
for Easter, 000 
from cuttings, 244 

growing, 42; with a vine and Peach¬ 
tree, 680 

heating a greenhouse for, 392 
heating frame for, 33 
in autumn and winter, 395 
in frames, 178, 257, 435, 080 
in pots, 580 
insects on, 387 
in summer, 143 
in winter, 537 
liquid-manure for, 90 
ridge, 98, 140 
space for, 688 
stopping, 688 
to fruit in February, 018 
turning yellow', 297, 319 
unhealthy, 412 
winter, 441 
winter-house for, 498 
Cultivation, deep, 354, 634 
Cuphea platycentra, 273 
Cupressus macrocarpa, 522 
Currant and Gooseberry bushes, pruning, 
684 

bushes, insect eggs on, 212 
standard, 2iH.) 

trees, black insects on, 183; blighted, 241 
Currants and Gooseberries, 707 
Black, pruning, 037 
flowering, 630 
insects on, 207 

Red and Black, and Gooseberries, 412 
Red, taking seeds from, 394 
Cuttings and seeds, raising, in the house, 
293 

]>ot off early struck, 421 
1 >otting off, 117 ; summer-struck, 405 
striking, 117 
wintering, 456 
Cut the flowers ! 35 
Cyclamen conns, planting, 6 
curled leaves on, 499 


Cyclamen, how to grow, 79 
leaves curling, 572 
the, 550 

treatment of, 398 
Cyclamens, 190, 312, 454, 493, 631 
and their culture, 529 
culture of, 527 
hardy, 461 
how to grow, 115 
in dwelling house, 858, 368 
Persian, 575 
voung, 190 
Cygnets, 111 

Cyperus altemifolius, 148 
Cypress Lawson, 599 
Monterey, 522 
Cypripedium insigne, 566 
sjtectabile, 519, 205 

Cypresses and Thujas under trees, 53 
tne Japan, 348 
Cystopteris fragilis, 2 
Cytisus, propagating, 875 
racemosus, 246 ; in small pots, 501 


J^AVTODII* early, 


088; planting 

Daffodils",*377, 396, 581 
and Psoony leaves, 109 
or Sarcissi, the (17 cuts), 25, 20, 27 
scented, 82 

Dahlia flowers imperfect, 335 
roots, lifting, 464 ; wintering, 401, 417 
440, 527, 555 
shoots unhealthy, 41*2 
tubers, lifting, 678, 685 ; planting, 158 
Dahlias. 101, 154, 274, 290, 600 
and Hollyhocks, 290; exhibition, 316 
growing for sale, 675 
in large tubs, 17 
mulching, 283 

Pompon, 461 *, and Ferns, 102 
positions for, 100 
pot roots of, 345, 352, 649 
propagating, 37, 0S7 
protecting from snails, 58 
pruning, 256 
seeds of, 687 

single, 274, 707; propagating, 279 

self-sown, 200, *235 ; treatment of 
437 ; unhealthy, 545, 568 ; wintering 
363 

tike up, 453 
training, 192 
unhealthy, 320 
Daisies and Primroses, 420 
Michaelmas, 397, 461 
Paris, 154, *273, 382 
Damp winter packing, 41 
Damsons and Bullaces, 360 
and Egg Plum unfruitful, 470 
Dandelion as a salad plant, 421 
destroyer, 182 

Dandelions for winter salad, 395 
on lawns, 358, 308 
Daphne after flowering, 41 
cneorum, 430 

Indian, culture of, 074 ; propagating 
the, 640 

indioa, treatment of, 24 
the Red Indian, 8 
Date Palm, 11G 
Daturas from seed, raising, 29 
Death from Are and waste by insurance, 
587 

Deep culture, the value of, 240 
Delphiniums, 197, 704 
Dendrobium speciosum, treatment or, 
603 

Deutzia and Cvtisus, when to cut back, 
132 

double, forcing, 7o7 
gracilis, 505: treatment of, 690 
Deutzias, culture of, 650, 06-4 
potting after flowering, *228 
striking, *229 
Dian thus pungens, 489 
Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabilu, 583 
Dicksonia antavctica, 465 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, 342, 358 
Dieffcnbachia, treatment of a, 690 
Bausei, 700 . 

Dielvtra (Dicentra) spectabilis, <9; and 
Deutzia gracilis, forcing, 376 
Dinner-table decoration, 578 
Diplacus (Mimulus) glutinosus, propagat¬ 
ing, 683 

Disbudding wall-trees, 135 
Discarded plants, 85 
Dodecatheon Jeffreyamun, 9 
sowing, 487 

Dogwood, the (Cornus mas), 73 
the white, 477 
Dove, a sickly, 65 
Doves, 62 

Drachma dying, 120 
Guilfoylei, 153 
indivisa, 152 
tenninaiis. 152 
Draea nas, 52, 152, 705 
pott ing, 382 
Drains choked, 481 
Drought, effects of the, 320 
preventing, 225 ,, 

summary method of dealing with, 29- 
t he lessons it teaches, 345 

Duck hatching fowl’s eggs, 138, 149, li4 
Ducks, fattening, 588 
l’okin, 47*2 

Duckweed, fruiting, management of the 
663, 675 

Dutch hoe, using the, 118 
Dutchman’s Pipe, the, 358, 688 
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PARTHING up crops, 118 
Earthworms, 228 
Earwigs, 256 

and Chrysanthemums, 616 
destroying, 296, 314, 692, 702, 714 
in dwelling-house, 148 
Echeverias, 84, 206 
propagating, 348, 873, 669 
raising from seed, 527 
wintering, 334, 852 
Echinocactus myriostigma, 617 
Edelweiss, 226 
culture of, 66 
soil for planting, 425 
Edging for bed of Verbenas, 29 
plants, 79 ; and tiles, 89, 54, 65 * 62, 93 
best light coloured, 680 
tiles for a flower-bed, 664 
for garden walks, 136 
Egg, a “double,” 11 
plants, 875 ; or Aubergines, growing, 6 
preserving, 21 
production, 82, 111 
supply, 202 ; winter, 46 
Eggs, black specks In, 161 
double, 47, 71 

for winter use, storing, 11; preserving, 
201 

in winter, 11, 623 
pale yoked, 62, 94, 126 
preserving, 149; in holes in board, 61; 
in lime and water, 61: for winter use, 
161 

sending by post, 174, 201 
small, 266 

winter, 21, 47, 61, 110 
without shells, 46 
Elderberries, 386 
Elder Howe wine, 62 
Elder, scarlet-berried, 578 
Elephant's-foot, 511 
Endive, 239 
blanching, 432, 494 
culture of, 199 
and Lettuce, 193, 368 
sowing, 178 

English flower garden, 89 
Engraver, an American, 128 
Epacris, 382 
Epacrises, 271, 480 
Epilobium angustifolium, 327 
Epiphyllum truncatum, 36, 487, 579 
Epiphyllums, 145, 302, 420 
changing colour, 527 
large-flowered, 36 
Eranthemum pulchellum, 170 
Eranthis hyemalis, 10 
Erica hyemalis, 137, 650, 709 
melanthera, 116 
treatment of, 370 
ve niricoxa, 565 
Eryngium Bourgati, 489, 511 
Oliverianum, 274 
Erysimum Peroffskinnum, 304 
Erythrina crista-galli, 433 ; treatment of, 
374 

Escallonia, 89 

Clematis, and Syringa, propagating, 274 
macrantha, 316 
Eucalyptus globulus, 477 
Eucharis amazonica, 289, 801: culture of. 

598 

amazonica qrandiflora, 801 
and Gardenias in a warm greenhouse, 
growing, 595, 009 
bulbs, unhealthy, 195 
mite, 88, on Vallota bulbs, 6, 50 
not flowering, 471 
treatment of, 17 

Euoomis punctata, 254 ; treatment of, 
412 

Eulalia Jajmnica car. zebrina , 392 
Euonymus, 272 
hedges, 404 

Eupatorium ageratoides, treatment of, 
603 

Eupatoriums, 51 

Euphorbia jacquinisefiora, 6, 170, 353, 580 
splendens, 579 

Eurya latifolia variegata, 56, 164 
cutting of, 164 
Eurybia argophylla, 265 
Evening flowers, effective, 117 
Evergreen creepers, 17 
hedges, 84 
Evergreens, 481 
a few choice, 75 
hardy-flowering, 527 
Japanese, hardy, 438 
planting, 32 
pruning, 67, 512 
transplanting, 29, 51, 330, 404 
Everlasting flowers, 696; drying, 367, 
879 

Everlasting Pea, white variety of, 98 
Everlastings, winter, 678 
Exotics, beds of, 100 


TlAILPRK of greenhouse flowering 
X plants, 6 
Failures, making good, 135 
Farfugium grande, treatment of, 602 
Fences, ugliness in, 593 
Feidinanda eminens, 704 
Fern and Abutilon, insects on a, 411 
a hardy window, 198 
a good banket, 190 
a £Ood market, 437 
climbing, treatment 

Digitizer 1 
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Fern fronds and Begonia leaves, blistered, 
425 

fronds, cats eating, 535 ; cutting off, 6 
turning brown, 228, 411,527 ; turning 
yelldw, 486 ; unhealthy, 307, 441, 
498 ; withering, 307, 540 
Hare's-foot, fronds dying off, 572 
Maiden-hair, fronds eaten, 412, 565 ; 
injured, 59; insects on, 456; treatment 
of, 456 

Oak, treatment of, 441 

Pteris tremula, treatment of, 696 

roots, grubB on, 90 

“ the Golden,” propagating, 18 

the male, for garden cultivation, 159 

the Prickly Shield, 198 

unhealthy, 674 

Fernery, a tastefully arranged, 551 
making a, 416, 690 
rock pool in a, 551 
with a north aspect, 671 
Ferns, 117, 177, 282, 300, 874, 406, 610 
a few* hardy deciduous, 69 
and flow'ere, wild, a plea for, 663 
and Orchids, 260 

and Palms, planting together, 552 
beetles on, 41 
Bird’s-nest, 061 
British, 13 ; variation in, 546 
Filmy, 553, 610 
for a cool fernery, 479, 496 
for a drawing-room case, 470 
for amateurs, 611, 673 
for cutting, 79 
for room decoration, 268 
for the dinner-table, 717 
gold and silver, 56 
growing under a bell-glass, 411 
grubs at the roots of, 601 
hardy, 36, 327 ; and rock plants for dis¬ 
position, 93, 105; groups of, 118: 
planting, 654 ; stands of, 509; tasselled 
and crested, 304 
in a north aspect, 675 
Lady, for rooms and windows, 497 
liquid manure for, 571 
Maiden hair, 370, 383, 384 ; for a cool 
greenhouse, 683; green-fly on, 641, 
662: greenhouse, 673; in rooms, 625; 
treatment of, 401, 587 ; watering over¬ 
head, 571; wintering, 412; withering, 
59 ; unhealthy, 487, 528 
manure for, 707 
planting, 425 
potting, 717 
shifting, 654 

seedling, 271; potting off, 611 
soil for, t?83 

Stag's Horn (Platycerium,) 689 
tree, 465,555; in ordinary greenhouse, 466 
two good, 632 

wild, 707 ; a plea for our, 547 ; 583 
wirew-orms in pots of, 375, 880 
Ficus elastic*, 214, 703 
Fig, a good market, 367 
Black Bordeaux, 367 
culture in pots, 172 
house, 146 
standard, a, 419 

tree, brown scale on, 183 ; in pot 
(Osborne’s prolific), 172; treatment of 
a, 492, 509 ; 

trees for outdoor culture, 487 
Figs, aspect for, 420 
falling off, 241 
forcing, 648 

in pots, 606; for early forcing, 368 

in the open air, 82, 37, 284 

on back walls of fruit houses, 600 

on walls, 76, 368 

open air, 354 

propagating, 612 

protecting, 523 

second crop of, 192 

stopping under glass, 85 ; young shoots 
of, 705 

turning yellow, 361 

under glass, 299: pinching young 
growths of, 15 
Fig-wort, common, 279 
Filbert and Cob Nuts, planting, 426 
Fine foliaged plants for conservatory, 8 
Fire, banking up a, 502, 670 
lighters making, 29 
Fir, Spanish Silver. 200 
Firs, Scotch, planting, 487 
Silver, 498 

Firm o. loose soil, 20 
Fir-trees transplanting, 79 
for the sea coast, 405 
Fish, gold, 144 
manure in a garden, 486 
Fittonia, management of a, 675 
Flamingo flower, the, 448, 487 
plant, Scherzer’s, 599 
Flax, New Zealand variegated, 659 
Flower, a good autumn, 146; blue, 197 
and fruit packing, 127, 139 
bed, arranging a, 559; protecting from 
frost, a, 508, 517, 534 
beds, alterations in, 420; deepening, 
420 ; filling vacancies in, 239 ; making 
oval and star shaped, 45 ; manuring, 
f>05 ; planting, 559 ; preparing, 37 
border, coal ashes in a, 490 
garden in winter, the, 482; w-atering ii 

groups, blue flow-ers in, 53 
pot, new*, 30 

pots, hard and soft, 317, 374 
seeds, gathering, 311; harvesting, 194: 
saving, 283 ; sow ing, 75, 320; the best 
time to sow, 304 ; to be sown in 
August, 281, 303 

shows, village, 3<.HJ; and exhibitions, 
children’s, 11 


Flowering roots, Dutch, 897 
Flow-ers and foliage, arrangement of, 50 
and rabbits, 540 

and vegetables under a north wall, 664 
annual, for the greenhouse, 164, 196 
autumn, in Caithness, 491 
bright display of, in July and August, 
93 

common, 332 

cut, 54; by post, 421; how- to keep up 
a supply of, 214, in the house, 230, 
247, 455, 631 
cutting off old, 305 

dried, how- to fasten and label, 153, 198, 

203 

first of the season, 65 
for a fernery, 676 
forced, 699 
for conservatory, 467 
for cutting, 170 

for cutting in a vinery, growing, 552 

for February, 520 

for market, cut, 45 

for small gardens, 89 

for spring, 612 

fragrant white, 217 

from December to April, obtaining, 63 
gathering seeds of, 354 
nardy, in October, 450; planting out, 
587 ; plants for cut, 545 
hothouse, growing, 442 
in Covent-garden, prices of, 73 
in the Isles of Scilly, 664 
sending by post, 359, 367, 397, 410 
spring, 154: early, 664; some early, 664 
sweet-scented, 221 
to keep tidy, 311 

to obtain from December to April, 43 
under a Thuja (Arbor-vit®) hedge, 39 
under fruit-trees, grow-ing, 664, 677 
wild, and birds’ eggs, prizes for, 715 
winter and spring, 82 
Flue not drawing, 568 
Fly, name of a, 349 
Foliage beds, 118 
plants, hardy, 76 
Forcing-bed, constructing a, 18 
ground, the, 688 
Forget-me-not, sowing, 239 
Forget-me-nots, 288, 493 
Fork, using the, 171 

Forsvthia suspensa, 120; English name 
of, 132 

Forsythias, 193 
Fowl, bleeding, 218 
Houdan, unhealthy, 655 
house, dimensions of, 442, 542; tem¬ 
perature of, 126 ; wooden, a, 542 
Plymouth Rock, 62 
unhealthy, 642 
weak in the legs, 542 
with weak comb, 427 
Fowls and ducks dying, 120 
and fancy fowls, useful, 110 
Bantam pullet, death of a, 442 
Blue Andalusians, 218 
Brahma, too heavily feathered, 187 
breed of, 95 
breeds of, crossing* 514 
oock, unhealthy, 655 
crossbred, 622 
damaging a garden, 481 
diseased, 149, 266, 321 
dying, 46 

eggs, duck hatching, 149 
fat, 34, 62 
feather-eating, 111 
food for, 149 
for laying, 622 
for small run, 137 
Game, qualities of, 718 
Guinea, 11, 234, 320, 427 
Houdans, 111, 126 
Indian Game, 201 
keeping out of garden, 126 
La Fl&che, qualities of the, 655 
Longshan, qualities of, 670 
laying, qualities of, 603 
Leghorns, white, 623 
losing feathers, 126 
making a run for, 587 
management of, 718 
Minorca, points of, 604 
mongrel, 110, 218 
old and young, 201, 218 
Partridge Cochin, 718 
Plymouth Rocks, 71, 472, 641, 665 ; 
chickens, 149 ; cockerel with crooked 
breast, 542 

preparing for show, 541 
pea, 201 

rain-water for, 201 
Spanish, space for, 472 
the best taDle, 251 
treatment of, 572 
trespassing, 30 
white Leghorns, 587 
Wyandotte, 95, 111 
Foxgloves, 179 
yellow, 226 

Fragrance in the garden, 326 
Frame, bottom-heat in a, 456 
cold covering for, 399; excluding frost 
from, 552, 561, 574 ; in winter, 509 
Frames and lights, cheap, 712 
and pita, cold, 408 

cold, 540; their uses, 344; in winter, 
551; uses of, 555 
garden, 451; sizes of, 654 
glazed, value of cheap, 604 
utilising cold, 432 
Frai.coa ramosa, 4, 259 
Freesia alba, treatment of, 399 
leaves parting from bulb, 79 
Leiohtliui, 88,108 
Freesias, 314, 649, 504, 575, 704 


Freeeias, culture of, 41, 662, 607, 029 
young, management of, 677 
Fritillaria imperial®, 009 
meleagris, 489 

Frogs, green, tree-feeding, 030 
Fruit and flowers together, growing hardy 
9 

and salicylic acid, 125 
bushes, forking amongst, 666 
for a small garden, 441 
gardens, 309 
growing, amateur, 027 
growing for market, 627 
hedge fully furnished, 483 ; half-fur 
nished, 483 
houses, unheated, 295 
insects in, 698 
new plantations of, 339 
preserving, a simple method, 138; in 
salicylic acid, 02, 71 
saleable, 628 
seeds, planting, 272 
storing, 492, 509 
Fruit-tree cuttings, 493 
hedges, 483 
plantere, amateur, 559 
walls, wash for, 694 

Fruit-trees, a successful plantation of, 432 
and Roses infested with Caterpillars, 148 
begin to bear? When do, 25 
best forms of, 25 
budding, 256 
bush, 581 
cordon, 009 
covering, 2 

for a south and west wall, 095, 717 
for a north wall, 335, 563 
for an exposed site, 694 
for house facing east, 498 
grafting, 15, 52 
in a meadow, 717 
in a north house, 527 
in blossom, 705 

in pots, 216, 401; watering, 705 

in tubs, 307 

in villa gardens, 249 

insects on, 66, 289 

labelling, 434 

large, grafting, 76 

large, training, 604 

laterals on, 349 

lime for, 550 

liquid manure for, 349 

maiden, treatment of, 028, 046 

manuring, 210 

mulching, 121 

newly planted, 2 

not bearing, 441, 603 

old, 445 

on a trellis, training, 587 
on lawns, 309 

planting, 446, 464, 512, 688 
potted, 660 
pruning, 506, 571, 628 
pyramid, pruning, 654 
remove suckers from, 118 
ringing and ligaturing, 2, 44, 248, 264, 
277 

ripening, 183 
ripening the w*ood of, 300 
root pruning and lifting, 390 
shelter for, 400 
summer pruning, 248, 348 
thinning the blossoms of, 85 
top-dressing, 2 
transplanting, 536 
wall, pressure upon, 504 
well furnished, 637 
winter-dressing, 582 

Fruits, bush, cuttings of, 600; grouping 
419; planting, 508, 648, 712 
hardy, top-dressing, 580 
neglected hardy, 360 
netting up, 250 
ripening and preserving, 618 
size v. quality, 508 
standard, 333 
stove, watering, 221 
Fuchsia buds falling off, 229, 420, 441 
Carolina, 178 
oorymbiflora, 128 
dark, for conservatory wall, 7, 39 
flowers dropping off, 820 
growing on old wall, 128 
leaves curling up, 148 
losing its leaves and buds, 480 
on greenhouse wall, 41 
serratifolia , 128 
simplicaulis, 000 
specimen, 308 
splendens, 693 
Btandard, 128 
the, 662, 700 

Fuchsias, 69,101, 163, 238, 250, 312, 420 
454, 611, 711 

and bedding Pelargoniums, 411 
and Begonias losing their flower-buds, 
401 

and Chrysanthemums, outdoor covering, 
375 

and Pelargoniums, 063; cutting back 
old plants of, 480 
for showing, 90 
bedding, 122 
for exhibition, 307 
for show, 2S1 

hardy, modern kinds of, 198 
in pots, 240 
in spring, 55 
in the open ground, 226 
losing their flower-buds, 449 
names of, 90 
of good habit, a few, 16 
old, 113, 611, 711; treatment of, 653,684 
out-of-doors, 128 
specimen culture of, 302 
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Fuchsias, Standard, treatment of, 401 
stock plants of, 000 
treated as annuals, 609 
treatment of, 848 
watering in winter, 401 
wintering, 301 

Fumipator, a simple and good, 503 
Fungi on dung and sawdust, 196 
Fungus, 159, 412 
dry rot, 456 
on a cellar wall, 502 


fl AHLABDIA grandi flora, 488 

U picta, 695 
Gaillardias wintering, 488 
Galvanised iron arches, climbers to cover, 
144 ; Roses on, 149; iron wire, 186 
Garden a farmhouse, 198 
allotments, 557 
a model, 490 
an amateur’s, 589 
a picturesque old, 259 
a town, 201 
a winter, 646 
cats in, 191 
draining a, 635 

edgings, flints for, 534 ; and raising 
seeds, 122 

entrance, a picturesque, 397 
of old Tudor House, with Roses, 119 
fences, 233 
flitting a, 91, 103 
flue sweepings for a, 572 
formal, a satisfactory, 357 
fowl damaging a, 462 
ground trenching, 487 
hedge, planting a, 620, 638 
infested with wire worm, plants for, 450 
in north aspect, 65, 82 
Italian, at Holland House, Kensington, 
518 

keeping cats out of a, 710 
kitchen, small, cropping a, 588 
laying out a, 38, 93 
making improvements in, 368 
millipedes in, 121, 131,142 
notice to quit a, 447 

of the Rev. WoUey-Dod, a summer visit 
to the, 625, 643 
paths, gravel for, 441 
produce, sale of, for profit, 121; waste of, 

question, a, 413, 584 
refuse, 635 
renovating a, 250 
riverside, what to grow in a, 42,71 
rough sketch of the, 612 
scene at Warren House, Coombe Wood, 
343 

seeds, lioence for hawking, 678 
side of old climber-clad house in Hamp¬ 
shire, 287 

small, management of, 517 
soil, bad, 702, 712 
suburban, a pretty, 703 
suburban, notes from a, 93 
town, work in the, 147, 166, 494, 611 
trellisses, 129 

walks, coal ashes for, 68; edgings to, 156 
winter, colour in the, 560 
winter, converting a glass corridor into 
a, 770 

Gardenia after flowering, 148 
not flowering, 717 
Gardenias, 384 
and mealy bug, 159 
unhealthy, 596 
Gardener, wages for, 6 
Gardeners, amateur, 590, 547 
Gardening, balcony and verandah, 40 
books on, 79, 102 
fallacies, 129 
London, 34i 
wail top, 557, 647 

Gardens, evils of overcrowding in, 391 

E ubs in, 80 
tcben, sites for, 262 

London, 71: front, 898 ; old, 618; views 
in old, 546 
Old lime for, 564 
suburban, 660 

Garland flowers, fragrant wintering 
Garrya elliptica, 718 

Gas and greenhouses, 417,438,467,603,601; 

and distribution of heat, 630 
Gazania splendens, 107 
Qaranias. hardiness of, 471 
General work, 70 
Genista blooms dying, 69 
elatior, 265 

fragrans, striking cuttings of, 17 
to bloom in January, 59 
Genistas, 704 

Gentianella (Gentians aoaulis), 295 
Geranium and Pelargonium, difference 
between, 89 
leaves, spots on, 30 
platypetalum, 686 

sanguineum, 686; flower of, 686; 315 
Geraniums and Fuchsias, illustrations of, 
42 

dead stems of, 89 
hardy, 239, 68G 

Gesnera zebrina, treatment of, 039 
Gesneras, treatment of, 511 
Geum ooccineum, 178 
Gilliflowers, double, raising, 684 
removing, 498 

Ginger beer, a good reoeipt for, 290 ; how 
to make, 233 
plant, the, 411 
w ins, 543; making, 488 

uigmzeo 
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Gladioli, 284 
and Lilium, 328 
in pots, 23,116 
plant, 31 
planting, 9, 75 

Gladiolus brenchleyensis, 608; culture of, 
407 

bulbs, keeping, 512; not flowering, 684; 
treatment of, 490 

Ooivillei alba, 507; not flowering, 196 
not flowering, 616 
pronounciation of, 426 
seed sowing, 466 
Gloss cheap, the value of, 468 
cleaning, 691 

for cold frame, width of, 90 
Glasshouse, piping for, 349 
produce, market sales of, 67 
Glasshouses, 660 
and local rates, 35 
permanent shade for, 613 
temperature of, 487 
Gleichenias, culture of, 448 
for exhibition, H10 
Globe Amaranthus, 69 
flow'ers, 13 

Glory of the season, 13*2 
Glory Pea, the Australian, 132 
Gloxinia culture, 478 
new forms of, 77 
tubers, preserving, 42 
Gloxinias, 36. 381, 680, 711 
and Begonias, 688 
culture of, 77, 607 
diseased, 261 

from bulbs, culture of, 596 
Gnaphalium lanatum, 64 
Godetia Lady Albemarle, 19 
Gold fish, 125 
Golden Ball Tree, 707 
Good-bye Summer, 40 
Good King Henry, 66, 102, 640, 681; or 
Mercury, 70 
Gooseberry, the, 627 
and Currant cuttings, striking, 424 ; 
bushes not bearing, 412; unfruitful, 
333 

bushes and Laurels, pruning, 571 
bushes, diseased, 213; dressing, 603; fly 
on, 183 ; over-pruned, 213; planting, 
363; transplanting old, 348 
buds, 612 

Cape, the, 135; culture of the, 661, 582 
caterpillars, 200, 221 
cuttings, 348 
standard, SoO 

The Fuchsia-flowered, under glass, 8 
trees, management of, 527 ; young, 279 
Gooseberries, 212 
and Currants as standards, 200 
bottling, 265 
caterpillars on, 213 
diseased, 196 
espalier, 636 
for flavour, 339 
for preserving, 306 
good, 530, 586 
large, 460, 484 
pruning, 480 

Gosling eating feather', 457 
Goose feathers, preparing, 543 
Gone, double blossomed, 711 
Gourd, large red Paris Market, 386 
Towel, the, 672 
Gourds, large, 385 
Grafting large fruit-trees, 76 
scions for, 580 
w'ax. making, 603 

Grafts, clay cracking round, 85 ; secur¬ 
ing, 648 

Gra;>e~ Foster’s Seedling, 622 
Golden 4ueen, 532 
Gros Column, 412 
growing in the open air, 403 
Lady Doume's Seedling, 381 
Madresfleld Court, 714 
room, the, 464 

Royal Muscadine, or Chasselas de Fon¬ 
tainebleau, 560 

Vine cutting striking a, 457 ; neglected, 
441; outdoor, 185 ; outdoor, planting 
a, 695; transplanting a, 335 ; un¬ 
healthy, 148 

Vines, blood-manure for, 379 ; old, prun¬ 
ing, 666 

white, for outdoor culture, 500 
Grapes and flowers in same house, 361 
Black Hamburgh not oolouring 462, 508 
black, late, 635, 581 
bunch of Gros Guillaume, 277 
cracking, 394 
diseased, 241, 375 

early, 388; for amateurs, 523,614 ; thin¬ 
ning, 705 
failure of, 441 
good late, 381 
greenhouse, 361 
keeping, 563 
keeping, ripe, 388 
large bunches of, 277 
late, 200, 354 ; black, 548 ; thinning, 154 
Muscat, 460 ; hastening the ripening of, 
348 ; qf Alexandria, bunch of, 460 
not oolouring, 363, 441, 487 
not ripening properly, 419 
open air, 135, 311 
outdoor, 408, 509 

protecting from birds and flies, 446 
ripe, damp among, 382 
ripening, 135, 171 
rust on, 705 
selling, 183 
shanking, 376, 527 
splitting, 486 
stroneless terries in, 054 



Grapes, thinning, 16 
turning brown, 183 
unhealthy, 527 
unsatisfactory, 42 
white Bhanking, 425 
without fire-heat, 637 
Grass cuttings, 102 
Feather, 483 

land into garden, turning, 29 
plot laying down a, 88, 64 ; worms in a, 
591 

seed for a tennis-lawn, 490 
seeds, 648 ; sowing, 69, 483, 491 
the flowering, 299 
Grasses, hardy ornamental, 392 
ornamental, 170 
Graves, planting, 646 
Green-fly, destroying, 6 
killing, 540 
on Maiden Ferns, 681 
Greenhouse, 257, 800, 458, 600 
a graceful, 406 
altering a, 701 
and frame, heating a, 280 
arrangement of, 78 
a pretty, 436 

at Winterton Lodge , view in, 435 
building a, 121 
building tenants’ fixture, 88 
coal stove in a, 470 

cold, management of a, 002; plants for 
a, 471 
cost of, 89 
covering for a, 456 
dampness in a, 633 
difficulty, a, 284 
distribution of heat in, 601 
during winter, the, 575 
fires, management of, 631 
flowering plants for, 384 
flue, covering a, 501; building a, 530; 

not drawing, 577, 601 
glazing a small, 397, 426 
hanging baskets for, 195 
heating, 387,388, 401, 412, 468, 470, 471, 
496, 611, 552, 571, 6S3,701; small, 190, 
213, 335, 375, 527 ; and managing a, 
640 ; with flue, 399 
hot-water piping for, 80 
iean-to, aspect for, 471; building, 30 
management of a, 555, 707 
oil-stove for heating a, 426; in a, 819, 
411, 471 

or plant-frame, 307 
painting, 279 

plants, 419; and vines, treatment of, 
425 ; from seed, 69; housing, 381; 
water for, 52T 
position of a, 568, 571 
question a, 60, 2*9, 265, 863, 419, 455; 

the, 8, 24, 98, 129 
rating a, 367, 379, 430 
removing and selling a, 533 
size of glass for, 42 
small, altering a, 076 ; heating, 577 
span-roofed, constructing a, 643 
staging, 41, 335, 352 ; and paths in, 165, 

stocking a, 59, 641, 662 
surveying, 120 
temperature of a, 487 
temporary, 177, 300 
the, 681 

unheated, plants for, 398 
uses of a, 520 
ventilation, 348 
wall plants for covering, 215 
work, 506 

Greenhouses and local author!tes, 105 
heating small, 181 
temperature of, 401 
the rating of, 50 

Green crops, the, 327 ; winter, 356 
Greens, planting w-inter, 257 
winter, 201, 300, 364 
Grevillea robusta, 102, 141, 693, 705 
Gromwell purple, 285 
Grubs at tne roots of Ferns, 478 
destructive, 462 
in gardens, 102, 172, 586 
in greenhouse, 42 
on Aspleniums, 30 
on Cyclamen, 30 
Guano for pot plants, 425 
how to use, 121 
Guavas, 327 
Guelder Rose, the, 430 
Guernsey Lilies, 314 
Lily, 702; scarlet, treatment of, 640 
Guinea fowls weak on legs, 46 


H 

TJaBROTHAMNUS, 532 

JJ- elegans, 363; in fruit, 56 
Hamamelis virginioa, 527 
Handlights, uses of, 643 
Hardy flowers, book on, 59; for autumn, 
52; for forcing, 90; for Paddington 
garden, 82 
foliage plants, 70 
plant cuttings, 461 
plants in groups, 84 
Hare rabbit, Belgian, 111 
Hares and rabbits, Belgian, 95, 126 
Hare’s-tail Grass, sowing seeds of, 29 
Haricot Beans and their culture, 124 
Harpalium rigidum, 489 
Hatching, incomplete, 95 
Hawthorn in a German jar, 355 
Heath, a pretty w'inter, 649 
after jiouvring, 66 
Cape, the winter-flowering, 550 
Heath, spring, 74 


Heaths, Cape, culture of, 565 
hardy, 880, 471 
Prickly, hardiness of, 80S 
winter-flowering, 597, 700 
Heather edgings, 842 
Heating apparatus, inexpensive, 81; un¬ 
satisfactory, 684 
by means of oil stove, 6 
difficulty, a, 21, 24, 87, 57 
greenhouse, 102 
question, a, 541 
with hot water, 586 
Hedge for seaside, 584, 558 
Hedges near the sea-ooast, 227 
planting, 637 

Hedychium Gordnertanum, treatment of, 
374 

Hedychiums, 434 % 

wintering, 488 
Helen ium pumilum, 489 
Hellebore, the white, 842 
Helleborus niger, 581 
Helianthus decapetalus, 489 
Helichrysunw, 804, 678 
gather flowers of, 421 
Heliotrope cuttings, striking, 401 
winter culture of, 545, 559 
winter-flowering, 148 
Heliotropes, 192, 311, 568 
raising from seed, 57 
Hen, dead, 542 
dying suddenly, 84, 187, 472 
house, rats in, 82 
leaving her nest, 218 
Hens ailing at laying time, 11 
laying, Chillies for, 622 
leaving their eggs, 251 
sitting on turkey eggB, 11 
Hepatica angulosa and Myosotis alpestris, 
41 

Hepaticas, 490 
Heracleuin giganteum, 182 
Herbaceous border, 16, 299; preparing 
an, 457 

borders, 4 ; manuring, 893; soil for, 874 
plants, 70 : beds and borders for, 688 
for borders, 668 ; on Grass, 480 
transplanting, 686 
Herb beer, 622 
border, 146 
Herbe, 20, 70 
annual, 20 
dying, 272 
for forcing, 406, 660 
fr seed, 76 
how to chop, 670 
Heuchera sanguinea, 489 
Hibbertia dentata, soil for. 29 
Hibiscus purpureus, fL-pl., propagating 
the, 456 

raising from seed, 91 
seedlings, treatment of, 79 
Hoeing, 221 

Hollies and Lawson’s Cypress dying, *289 
dying, 534 
in pots, 580 

Holly and Laurel, season for planting, 132 
Golden, propagating, 17, 45 
Golden Oueen, 553 
hedcre, planting a, 638 
seeds, raising, 553 
the, 58 

tree leaves, caterpillars in, 140 
r Hollyhock as an annual, 841 
culture, 103 
cuttings, 382 
leaves, diseased, 102 
Hollyhocks, 52, 373, 638, 688 

I for exhibition, 430 
propagating, 236 

seedling, 326, 580 ; pricking off, .‘168 
stations for, 680 
wintering, 480 
Honesty, 171 
Honey, 199 

extracting from bee-hive, 174, 180, 319 
harvest, 318 
Honeycomb, old, 250 
Honeysuckle, greenfly on, 241, 261 
pruning, 6 
the Trumpet, 142 
Honeysuckles and Jasmines, 15 
bush, how to grow them, 264 
hardy winter flowering, 650 
in borders, 680 
the, 221 

Hop, Japanese, the, 688 
tope, how to oook, 149 
Hope, a fine bunoh of, 386 
as olimbing plants, 227 
Horseradish, 76 
culture of, 385, 506 
destroying, 422, 432 

Horticultural Society of Grantham, the, 
578 

Hoee, rubber, 321 

Hotbed for half-hardy annuals, 669 
for propagating, 648 
making a, 598, 676 
management of a, 648, 670 
sheltering the, 680 
the, 662 

Hotbeds, fermenting materials for, 453 
in trenches, 705 
making, 600 

Hothouse and greenhouse heating, 363 
produce, auction sales of, 151 
Hot-water apparatus, 198 
pipe-joints, 632 

pipes, 875; leaking, 487 ; painting, 547, 
561, 600, 620, 707 ; stopping joints 
with Portland cement, 280, 518 
stopping the joints of, 886 
lloueelecK, Cobweb, 015 
Houeeleek, table-shaped, 702 
Houeeleeks, 646 
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Houseleeks, hardy, 466 

House refuse, using, 30, 68; utilising, 6 

Houses, climber-clod, 287 

How flowers get their colours, 29 

Hoya bella, 31 

c&rnosa, 31; potting a, 565; unhealthy, 
471 

not blooming, 59 
Humea elegans, 69, 245, 367 
Hyacinth bulbs after flowering, 6 
Feathered, 392 
Grape, 392 

spikes turning brown, 702 
tne Musk, 392 
White Cape, 208 
Hyacinths, 377, 452 

after flowering, 18, 59, 6S4, 701; treat¬ 
ment of, 168 

and bulbs, treatment of after flowering, 
167,180 
decaying, 24 

Dutch, transplanting, 540 
Grape, 197 
in a frame, 607 
in glasses, 640 
in water, 522 
liquid-manure for, 707 
management of, 555 
Roman, 314, 383, 479 ; and Paper-white 
Narcissi, 421; treatment of, 683 
treatment of, 512 
unsatisfactory, 654, 696 
Wood (Blue Bells), 637 
Hyacinthus candicans, 36, 208 
Hybridising, 267, 345, 399 
Hydrangea, climbing, 289 
paniculata grandi flora, 505 
white, treatment of a, 596 
Hydrangeas, 8, 100 
culture of, 348 
flowering of, 456 
propagating, 121 


Ixias in a sitting-room, management of, 
678 

in pots, growing, 676 
treatment of, 494, 647 


J 

JACOB'S LAl>DKR,Ri chard son's,206 
W variegated, 64 

Jasmine, common white, on entrance to 
avenue, 273 
Cape, flowering, a, 442 
naked flowered, the, 2, 600 
the Cape, 278 
white dwarfing, 393 
white, pruning a, 511 
Jasmines 

Cape, double-flowered, 384 
common white, in pots, 215 
greenhouse, 579 
Jasminum graoillimum, 579 
grandifloruin, 567 

Jessamine, yellow, under glass, 662 
Jonquil, the, 26 
Jonquils, sweet-scented, 632 
Judas tree, the, 17, 579 
Juniper, Irish, the, 346 
Junipers, Japanese, 346 
ornamental, 305 
Junipems chinensis, 306 
communis, 305 
coinmunis hibernica, 305 
hibernica, 346 
liana, 305 
Oxycedrus, 306 
recurva, 306 
thuyfera, 306 
virginiana, 306 
Justicias, culture of, 552 
treatment of, 640 
Jute waste, 108 


TBEBIS gibraltarioa, 253 
-L Illustration competition, 90 
Illustrations for Gardening, 18, 242 
Imantophyllums, 611, 434 
culture of, 690 
treatment of, 586 
unhealthy leaves on, 471 
lmpatiens Hawkeri, 579 
Sultani, 579 

Improvements, compensation for, 650,677 
Incubator, how to construct, 187 
India-rubber plant, 705 
a variegated, 688 
cutting down, 669 
insects on, 456 
leaves falling, 6 
leggy, 42 

management of, 511 
striking cuttings of, 456 
unhealthy leaves on, 412, 470, 540 
plants, treatment of, 289 
Indian Coni, sowing, 17 
Indian Shot, 193 
in North Lancashire, 678 
Insecticides and the flavour of fmit, 296 
their use and abuse, 227 
Insect pests, 274 
Insects, 196 
in a garden, 511 
in manure, 486 
killing, 221 
on fruit-trees, 60 
on plants, 454 
worrying the, 239 
Ipomaea Burridgei, 212 
coerulea, 368 
purpur a, 19 
Iponueas, 397, 

Irises, 10 
culture of, 14 
German, 31 
Spanish, 616 
Iris, 638 
Algerian, 314 
a winter-flowering, 590 
early bulbous, 314 
English and Spanish, 314 
from seed, raising, 10,14 
juncea, 379 
persica, 79 

reticulata, 79 ; treatment of, 450 
Spanish, 120; planting, 66 
stglosa, 55)0 

Iresines, projwgating, 348 
Iaolepis gracilis, 64 
Ivies, planting, 453 
the, 272 

Tree, 36S, 434 , 694 

Virginian Creeper and White Jasmine, 
cuttings of, 421 
Ivy and damp walls, 453 
a quick-growing, 540 
black-fly on, 213 
borders, 311 
decorations, 620 
edgings, 680 
for a windy bank, :599 
from cuttings, striking, 512 
hedges, 696 

Irish, {Trowing round a window, 460 
n vine of, wanted, 59 
on walls, trimming, 4 
on whitewashed wall, 29 
pruning, 687 
red spider oil, 183 
removing. 196 
\ariegated, 132 
uses of the, 469 
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TT ALB, Indian, 8 

plants eaten off, 375 
Kalmia lati/olia, 270 
myrtifolia, 271 
Kalmias, 270, 436* 

Kalosanthes, 36, 258, 433 
Keep the hoe going, 147 
Kentia cantei bury amt, 562 
Kerria Japonica, 620 
Killamey, early flowers in, 38 
Kiss-me-at-the-wicket, 54 
Kitchen garden work in dry weather, 297 
gardens, sites for, 262, 

Kohl-Rabi, 30 


L 

fABUmiUM, evergreen, 246; in small 
JU pots, 501 
the, 225, 

Lachenalia pendula us n basket-plant, 
386 

Lachenalias, 66, 69, 312 
as window plants, 32, 142 
Lailia harpophylla, 398 
Laslias, wintering, 572 
Land, light, 637 ; improving, 506 
Landlord and tenant, 109 
Lant&nas, 681 
hybrid, bunch of, 681 
Lapogeria alba, 567, 
culture of, 4S7, 529 
treatment of, 401, 527 
Lapogeria and Passiflora, 172 
leaves, cleansing, 486; unhealthy, 363 
pruning a, 690 

rosea, 494 ; culture of, 417; in the own 
air, 593 
white, 363 
Lapagerias, 43, 688 
and Tacsonias, planting, 59 
planted out, 195 
Larkspur, perennial, 038 
Larkspurs, 197 
perennial, 288 
Lastrea fllix-mas, 159 
Laurel, Colchic, culture of, f 50 ; the, 45 
Japanese, the, 439 
leaves, blotches on, 42 
leaves, injurious, 617 
Portugal, hedges, 469 
Laurels and Ivy, pruning, 212; cutting 
back,173 
cutting back, 289 
mountain, 270 
pruning, 6 
Laurustinus, 505 
hedges, 477, 644 
Lavatera arborea variegatu, 101 
Lavender and Rosemary, clumps of, 357 
beds of, 311 
Cotton. t>6 
cuttings of, 382 
French, hardiness of, 470 
planting, 2s8 
propagating, 195 
slips of, ITS 

Lawn and flower garden, soot for, 559 
and gravel paths, improving a, 517, 537 
front of lloUatul House, Kensington, 
546 

Gross, rolling, 687, 702 
in autumn, the, 464 
infested with bees, 261 

[ making a, 358, 373 
/Jlearlwort, raising the 540 


Lawn, plant, a noble, 327 
rolling the, 4 
Banding a, 647, 664 
tennis court, 129 

tennis ground, 379; top-dressing for, 
378 

tennis, management of a, 407, 686, 702 
tennis, on sandy soil, 379, 714, 702 
tennis, top-dressing for, 151, 168 
weeds on, 306, 450 
Lawns, 580 

destroying Moss on, 220 
in a dry time, care of, 342 
in dry seasons, 368 
liquid-manure for, 292 
making new, 368 
manuring, 687 
Mossy, 522 
new, 192, 648 
Plantains on, 178 
weeds on, destroying, 534 
Leaf attacked by insects, 424 
Leaf-mould, 559 
making, 241 

Leaf ornaments for window-screens, 251 
Leaves, autumn, drying, 469 
green, 268 
unhealthy, 425 
whitish s]K)ts on, 80 
Leeks, 85, 311 
and Onions for show, 638 
early, 666 
in trenches, 431 
put out, 146 

Lemon-rinds, preserving, 443 
Lent Lily, single and double, 26, 27 
Leptosiphon roseus, 19 
Let the sun shine on the wall, 118 
Lettuce and Endive, 284, 327 
Brown Cos, 3ou 
Cabbage, hardy, 652 
Cos, packed in paper, 638 
packing, 638 
Lettuces, 74, 101 
and Cauliflowers in frames, 550 
and Endive, 356 
frames of, 396 
in heat, 648 
plant and sow, 52 
sheltering, 406, 435 
under glass, sowing, 705 
Leucocarpus alatus, 323 
Leycesteria formosa, 469 
Libonia and Coronilla losing their leaves, 
626 

floribunda, 325 : treatment of, 684 
Light, influence of, 611 
Ligustrum sinense, 204 
Lilacs, 436, 703 
forced, 8 

Lilies, 75, 245, 368, 563, 649 
African, 508, 707 
Amazon, culture of, 598 
common white, 388 
early-flowered, 283 
flowering, 334, 351 
for Ijondon conservatory, 467 
Guernsey, 412 ; treatment of, 496, 520 
hardy Cape, 423 
in pots, growing, 527 
moving, 423 

of the valley, 79, 430, 649; improving 
the growth of, 571 ; out-of-doors, 144 
Peruvian, culture of, 558 
planting, 339 ; out-of-doors, 58 
potting, 003 
preserving, 348 
repotting, 707 

Scarborough, 420 ; young, treatment of 
440 

Thong, treatment of, 586 
Tiger, 516, 612 : in pots, 387 
Torch, 430 
treatment of, 411 
water, in millpond, 123 
white, 221, 

Lilium auratum, 58, 89; hardiness of, 
388 ; in Northumberland, 59 ; in win¬ 
dows, 59, 910: large, 268, 384 ; late, 
flowering of the, 546 ; management 
of, 598 ; out-of-door, 10 ; potting, 571, 
587, 669 ; treatment of, 307 
candidum, 2o5, 223, 334 
Harris*, 715 ; 109, 496; as a window 
plant 715 ; treatment of, 578 
aponicum, 683 
ancifolium, 106 
longiflorum variegatum, 342 
Martagon, 132 

umbellatuin and Gladioli, 516 
Liliums from seed, 501, 520 
Lily, African, hardiness of, 589; the, 177 
Amazon, 289 
buds falling off, 483 
bulbs from India, 712 
Mariposa, culture of, 4s7 
of the Valley, 513 ; dumps, treatment 
of, 681 ; forced, G'.»s; forcing, 583, 
596 ; not. growing, 622; roots dying, 
375 ; replanting, 241 
Scarborough, the, 406 ; potting, 683 ; 

unhealthy, 555 
Tiger, n double, 516 
Turk’s Cap, the, 132 
Victoria Regia, 363 
white, 508 ; the common, 408 
Lime on soils, influence of, 590, 79? 
using, 396 
water, making, 631 
Linmanthes Douglasi, 304 
Unaria cymhalaria, 328 
Linnet, the, 588 
Lithosjiermum prostratum, 235 
Little things, 2VJ 
Lobelia eardinalis, 107 
seed sow iii”, 511 


Lobelia, the ooromon blue, 273 
white perfection, 328 
Lobelias, 533 

and Pelargoniums shrivelling, 320 
for stock, 348 

London garden, a picturesque, 181 
Looking back, 600 
Lubulia gratissima, 883 
Luffa segyptiaca, 572 
Lunaria biennis. 111, 354 
Lupines, 638 
perennial, 197 
Lupinus arborea, 489 
Lycaste Skinned, 370 
Lycopodiums, 117 

Lygodium scandens, treatment of, 66 

M 

IUTaCHINXS, mowing, 711 
Maggots in soil, 289 
Magnolia grandiflora , 225 
pruning a, 713 
Magnolias, 225 
Maiden’s Wreath, 698 
Mallow, shrubby, double purple, propa¬ 
gating, 456 
Manetti stocks, 120 

Manure, artificial, 53, 249, 268. 330, 412 ; 
in the flower garden, 682, 687 ; using. 
678 

bone-meal as a liquid, 208 
chemical, 612 
concentrated, 215 
for a vegetable garden, 667, 715 
for |totting plants, 449, 468 
fowl, 105, 374 ; for the garden, 471 
using, 587 
fowl-house, 669 
fresh tan as, 525 
goats’, for gardens, 182 
liquid, 98, 102, 159, 524, 587, 638; for 
lawns, 296 ; for plants, 148 ; from pig¬ 
sty, 159 V 

measuring, 541 
peat Moss litter for, 616 
peat Moss, using, 702 
pigeon and fowl, 682, 694 
question, the, 612 
rabbit, 148 

rotten, for pottiDg, 568 ; ] taste board as 
688 

the best time to apply, 354 
water for Azaleas and Genistas, 66 
making, 408, 438 
wire worms in, 66 
wood-lice in, 196 

Manures, artificial, using, 10S, 664, 686 
Manuring in winter, 632 
Maple, Field, the, 91 
Norway, pruning a, 507, 518 
Red, the. 439 

Maples, variegated, in pots, 293 
Mur ant a fascia t a, 502 
roseo picta, 502 
Marantas, 502 

Marguerite, blue, 273, 434, 636, 712 
Daisies, insects on, 59 
Daisy, grubs on, .’30 ; leaves eaten, 212 
leaves, insects in, 541, 586; turning 
brown, 586 ; unhealthy, 241 
Marguerites, 480, 712 
in winter, 408 
management of, 707 
propagating, 288 
unhealthy, 228 
yellow, striking, 105, 177 
Marigold, double Dwarf French, 407 
Marigolds, French, 107, 401; and African, 
315, 342 

Market sales of glnsshouse produce, 198 
Marsh Marigold: , 109; and Iris in early 
spring, 109 

Marvel of Peru, 85, 288 
Masdemllia Chiuuvra, 324 
Davisi, 282 
Harryana, 282 

Masdevallios, The Spider, 324 
Materials for the next campaign, 680 
Matthiola bioomis, 240 
Maxims for window garden, 137 
Mead, easily made, 605 
Meadow Saffron, 456 
Meadow-sweet, a shrubby, 315 
Douglas’ shrubby, 094 
Meadow-sweets in flower, 270 
Medlar jelly, 588 
Medlars, treatment of, 508, 524 
Megasea crassifolia. 54 ; obtaining plant* 
of, 79 

Mdianthus major, 647 
Melon culture, 348; notes on, 337 
frames, ventilating, 256 
house, 171 
Pear, the, 44, 08 
seed sowing, 349 
setting, 155 

Melons, 70, 190, 239, 284, 300, 660, 6S8 
ami Cueumliers. 522 ; growing, 6 ; grow 
ing in pits, 527 ; in pots, 094 
canker and bleeding in, 366 
cracking, 084 
early, 580 
gangrene in, 178 

growing, 442 ; in pits and frames, 173 
without bottom-heat, 714 
in cold frames, 89 
in frames, 37, 8G, 380 
in pots, 705 
late, 146, 354, 396, 522 
soil for, 32 

swelling their fruit, 192 
watering, 388 
Mcntzclik bo.rlonoid.es, 629 
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Mentxelias, the, 620 

Xeeembry&nthemum and Mentha gibral- 
tarica, 351 

Mesospinidium vu lean scum, 308 
Mexican Ivy plant, the, 487 
Mexican Orange Flower, the, 572 
ezereon, the, 612 
ice, field, destroying, 702 
garden overrun with, 20 
Mignonette, 19, 75, 312, 342, 396, 679 
failure in growing, 14, 38 
for summer and winter flowering, 1U7 
pot, 141 
■owing, 683 
spring-flowering, 570 
thinning, 207 

Tree, 88; how to grow’, 158 
Mildew on vines, 29, 60 
sulphide of potassium for, 127, 240, 587 
Millipedes in garden, 121,131,142 
Mimulus, 193 

Mimuluses in pans best, 282 
outdoor culture of the spotted, 429 
Mint, 20 

wild, destroying, 584 
Mirabilis multiflora (Marvel of Peru), 85 
Mistletoe in Ireland, 292 
sowing. 707 
Mitnuia ooccinea, 153 
Moccasin Flower, the, 519, 554 
Mock Orange, Golden-leaved, 119 
Moles, catching, 91, 640, 646, 664 
destroying, 502, 534 
keeping down, 664 
Monaraa didyma, 616 
Montbretia Pottsi, 489 
Montbretias, 393 
Moon wort, blue , 60 
Morning Glory, the, 308 
Moss, clearing a lawn of, 664 
obtaining, 58 

on a lawn, 6, 713; destroying, 229, 236 
Mother of Thousands, 485 
Mountain Ash, Laburnum, and flow ering 
Currant, 49 
moving a, 441 

Mowing machine, adjusting the, 85 
Mulberries from cuttings, 506 
syrup of, 622 

Mulberry, propagating the, 486 
the, 368 

tree, fruiting &, 412 ; planting a, 603 
Mulching newly planted trees and shrubs, 
73 

and watering, 268, 328 
Mulchings, heavy, dangers of, 612 
Mullein, the Olympian, 461 
Muriatic acid, 25, 45 
Mum Ensete in the open air , 167 
Mushroom-bed, drying manure for a, 569, 
702; linings, 702; on the top of a boiler, 
618 ; soiling a, 538, 553, 569 
beds, 284, 327, 339, 600, 637; failing, 600; 
on shelves, 404 ; open air, 506, 550, 
688; peat-litter for, 619; spawning, 
684; spawning and soiling, 528; water- 

culture, 584, 592 

growing, 124, 143, 553, 569, 584, 618, 
706 ; amateur, 187 ; in a hothouse, 
667, 682 ; in sheds, 365 ; in tubs, 652 ; 
on lawns, 431 

house, 406, 453, 532; temperature of, 680 
shed, wanning a, 688 
spawn rotting, 102 

Mushrooms, 212, 318, 335, 354, 385, 480, 717 
becoming maggoty, 332 
cultivating on a small scale, 97 
edible, 411 

for autumn and winter, 297 
for summer, 153 
gathering, 532 

growing, 681 ; in a field, 89, 432 
in a spent Melon-bed, 156 
in a tub, 652 
in boxes, 453 
in caves, growing, 30 
in cellarer98 
in frames, 525 
in spent Melon-frames, 131 
in winter, 693 
not growing, 569, 584 
on Grass, growing, 667, 678 
on lawns. 59 
on manure, 569 
salt and water for, 618 
shed for, heating a, 681 
stimulants for, 431 
without manure, 638 
Musk seed, sowing, 686 
Mustard and Cress, 368 
Myoeotis alpestris and Hepatica angulosa, 

Myrtle and shrubby Veronica, pruning, 102 
double-flowered indoors, 269 
common, the, 506 
leaf, brown scale on, 173 
leaves, blight on, 540 
not flowering, 24 
repotting a, 335 
seed ripening, 6&3 
Myrtles, 238 
old, cutting back, 683 
Granges and Lemons, raising from seed, 
511 

unhealthy, 654 


Narcissus, flower*buds turning brown, 228 
flowere blind, 196: shrivelling, 236 
forced, and Roman Hyacinths, 116 
paper-white, 159 
planting, 374, 450 

and Laurel leave* in vase, group of, 
247 

Nasturtium, flame, 103; planting the, 411 
Peruvian, winter treatment of, 653 
Nasturtiums and Bindweed round Roses, 
274 

running wild, 374 
scarlet, 105 

Nectarine, well grown, in bearing in pot 
210 

Nemophila insignia, 19 
Nepenthes, 478 

Nerine sarniensis, 384, 700, 709 
Nerines, treatment of, 496, 520 
Nerium (Oleander), treatment of, 426 
Nerium, propagating, 279 
Neriums, 84, 408 

Nertera depressa, 323 ; management of 
the, 075 

New Zealand Glory Pea, 305 
New Zealand Reed, 94 
Nicotiana afflnti, 220 ; 165, 508, 705 
Nicotianas, 215 
Nierembergias, 75 

Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, 
116, 179 

Nitrate of potash and sulphide of potash, 
232, 247 

Notes, seasonable, 273, 3L2 
Nurseries, Mr. Ware's, a visit to, 233 
Nutmeg, the flowering, 469 
Nut-tree, a pyramidal, 446 
Nut-trees, pyramidal, 446 


O 

O AK and Ash, leafing of the, 289, 330 
Oaks, ornamental, 649 
Odontoglossum Alexandra, 223 
roseutn, 398 
Rossi, 222 
CEnotheras, 240 
Oil-cake as a manure, 330, 340 
Oil-stove for heating a greenhouse, 639, 
663 ; fumes from an, 487 ; in a green¬ 
house, using an, 441, 640 
Oleander leaves, insects on, 498 
pruning an, 512 
Oleanders in Australia, 41 
Olive-trees, hardiness of, 206 
Oncidium varicosum, 608 
Onion bed, manuring the, 660 
Giant Zittau, the, 327 
fly and maggot, the, 292 
maggots, 171, 221, 332 
plant, the, 174 
Onions, 311, 477 
and Parsnips, 4 
and Spinach, 327 
autumn sown, 272 
bolting, 198 

growing in sandy soil, 297 ; large, 171 

not keeping, 538 

running to seed, 239 

spring-sown, 340 

transplanting, 648 

weeding, 553 

winter, 811 

Opuiitia Rafinisquii, 30 
Opuntias, how to treat, 145, 176, 191 
Orange Ball-tree, 236 
Mock, the showy, 270 
Monkey-flower, propagating the, 683 
salad, 02 

seedlings, grafting, 41 

tree in pot in a cold greenhouse, 411 ; 

treatment of an, 586 
trees, 66 ; filth on, 41, 553 
Oranges, 36 

Orchard house, 37, 70, 178, 297, 256, 284, 
299, 406, 660, 7U5, 712 ; green-fly in, 
52 ; heating an, 394 
looking round the, 394 
trees, 217; pruning, 550 
Orchards, old, renovation of, 547, 013 
Orchid culture, 030 

Orchids, amateurs’, 222, 257, 324,370,898, 
436, 466, 494, 551, 608, 661, 691, 709 
as window plants, 8 
cheap, 15, 42, 58 
cool house, 425 
dwarf growing, 708 
for a beginner, 555 
for a cool greenhouse, 552 
for a cool temperature, 540 
growing, 044, 690, 717 
hardy, 555 ; in pots, 717 
management of, 654 ; in winter, 95 
Masdevallias, 282 
repotting, 643 
selection of, 70S 
wild, 707 

winter flowering, 560 
Ought flowers to be gathered? 10, 15, 24, 


P 


N 

‘M’ARCISSI for market, 30 
•LI raising from seed, 235 
Narcissus, 319, 546, 564 
bulbs, keeping, 18 
early, 616 
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PACKING flowers and fruit, 127, 13! 

material, 326 
Pjoonies, tree, 73, 105, 123 
Proony leaves, cutting off, 470 
Moutan, the, or tree, 697 
tree, transplanting a large, 640 
white, injtoiver at Abbottsleigh, 597 
'“^n glass, removing, 512 


Palm, a good house, 562 
Chusan, the, 430 
offset, striking a, 530 
parlour, divided, 678 ; leaves turning 
brown, 540; unhealthy, 535 
repotting a, 425 
unhealthy, 102, 556 
wintering, a, 471 
Palms, 99, 529 
Draoten&s and Ficus, 118 
for a drawing-room, 678 
graceful (Chamasdoreas), 608 
in small pots, 371 
unhealthy, 42 

Pampas Grass, 67, 328, 453, 583, 696 
after flowering, 29, 508 
cutting plumes of, 512 
in winter, 29 
moving a, 687, 702 
planting, 621 
unsatisfactory, 646 
Pampas plume fanning, 59 
Pancratium fragrant), 222 
leaves discoloured, 363 
treatment of a, 609 
Pandanus Veitchi, 170 
Panicum plicatum, 601 
Pans for raising seedlings in, 540 
Pansies, 128, 221, 303, 688 
and Violas, 15, 646, 659 ; from seed, 646 
autumn planting for, 482 
choice cuttings of, 178 
dying off, 195 
exhibition, 14 
for competition, 197 
for hot weather, 378, 429, 461, 482, 517 
for show, 292 

in a white china basket, 50 
insects on, 363 
mildew' on, 311 
mulch, 154 

propagating, 228, 516, 533, 558 
seedling, 335 
show and fancy, 450 
sowing, 533, 552 
treatment of, 328, 426 
tufted, 157 

tufted in vase (Mrs. Gray), 157 
wintering, 441 

Pansy growing, 518, 515 ; in hot weather, 
633 

history of the, 545 
seed sowing in a greenhouse, 568 
Papavcr llookeri, 91 
nudicaule, 135 

Paper os a plant protector, 68 
Paraffin casks as silos, 59 
oil for American blight, 41 
Paris Daisy, insects on, 41 
Parlour Palm, leaves contracting, 639 
propagation of the, 669 
unhealthy, 654 
Parlour Palms, 256 
Parrots bathing, 250 
grey, 6 

Parsley, 146, 257, 311 
fine, how to grow, 350 
for show, 471 
how to grow well, 496 
in pots, growing, 584 
sowing, 207, 209, 712 
transplanting, 178, 396 
Parsnip, giant, 132 
Parsnips, 4, 435, 470 
Pasque-flower, 127 
Passiflora Constance Elliott, 246 
Passion flower, cutting back a, 488 
leaves, spots on, 79 
not fruiting, 407 
pruning a, 471 
repotting a, 349 
the common blue, 354 
variation in leaves of, 274, 316 
Passion-flowers, hardy, 118 
overgrow’n, 415 
Passion fruit, 396 

Pastry, making, 80, 473, 497 ; hints on, 62 
Paths of tar and ashes, making, 591 
Paulow’nia imperialis, 435 
Pea, American Wonder, 354 
Australian Desert, 498 
roots, unhealthy, 212 
Peach and Apricot trees, distributing 
pollen of, 17 
borders, making, 420 
culture on open w'alls, notes on, 160 
diseased, 320 

house, 171, 272, 464 ; early, 135,192, 868, 
563 ; late, 239, 580, 012, 688 ; work in, 
32 

leaves eaten, 216 
on the open wall, the, 637 
tree becoming bare of branches, 614 ; 
failure, 136; in warm greenhouse, 426; 
leaves, holes in, 173; on waU with 
twenty upright branches, 160 ; prun¬ 
ing a, 548 

trees, exhausted, 394; infested with 
green-fly, 158 ; in a cold greenhouse, 
580 ; losing their flower buds in 
orchard house, 136 ; watering, 528 
Peaches and Grapes, packing, 366 
and Nectarines, fertilising blossoms of, 
59; for small house, 335 ; keeping, 335 
blister on, 207 
colouring, 221 
depth of soil for, 550 
early, 354 ; disbudding, 712 
for a cool house, 527 
gathering, 295 
in a cool house, 484, 491 
in pots, 523 
insects on, 178 
late, 480 
mildew’ on, 206 
not ripening, 349 


Peaches on walls, 146,154, 366; late, 354 
planting, 550; pruning, 680 
protecting, 09 
pruning, 506 
red spider on, 207 
scale on, 600 
thinning, 76 

training under glass, 523 
under glass, 100 

Pear and Apple trees, canker in, 698 
a cooking, 555 
and Melon, 717 
Beurri Giffard, 310 
blossoms, sheltering, 85 
Calebasse Tougard, 418 
Duchesse d’Angoulems, 418 
Durondeau, 418 
Easter Beurrg, 434 
Jargonelle, 310; 366 
leaves, blotches on, 260; insects on, 484 
spotted, 349 

Louise Bonne qf Jersey, 418 

Marie Louise, 418 ; as a standard, 354 ; 

unhealthy, 470 
Red Doyenne, 418 
Seckle, the, 536 
slug, the, 300 
Souvenir du Congri's, 433 
Sumtner Doyennt, 310 
the, on walls, 178 

tree, a Pahnette-trained, in bearing, 
548; grafting a, 403; in bearing, 
Duchesse d'Angoulinne, 581 ; large, 
unfruitful, 587 ; producing small fruit, 
59; renovating a, 695; unfruitful, 
440 

trees in bloom, protecting, 121; insects 
on, 289; lifting, 527 ; maiden, 119; 
old, 102 ; old, renovdtiiuf (three cuts), 
620 ; on walls, upright training of, 
130 ; planting, 512 ; pyramid, 184 ; 
pyramid, in bearittg, 184 ; scale on, 
707; thinning shoots on, 241; upright, 
in the C-form, 694 ; upright-trained, 
338 ; wall, cutting tops of, 41; wall, 
with upright branches, 136 
w all, filling vacant spaces on, 694 
Winter Nelis, pruning the, 614 
Peare and Apples for a wall, 441; gather¬ 
ing late, 434 ; on dwarfing stocks, 118; 
on surface-rooting stocks, 688 
as espaliers, 705 
blotches on, 498 
dropping off, 241 
early, 300 

Easter Beurrt, a wall of, 338 
eaten by wasps, 441 
espalier, 532 

for the north of England, 459 

good kinds for pots, 433 

late, 257, 600 

on walls, 300 

planting, 532 

pruning, 493 

ripening, 532 

six good October, 418 

stocks for, 434 

the mischief the birds do to, 434 
thinning, 239 
unhealthy, 425 
tw o good late, 046 
Peas, 272 

and Beans, artificial manure for, 131 ; 
gathering, 207 ; sowing, 648 ; stop¬ 
ping, 239 
diseased, 159 

early, 066 ; in pots, 680; sowing, 494 
staking and sheltering, 705 
Everlasting, 84 ; sowing, 488 
exhibition, 680 
for July and August, 101 
for market, 33 
for succession, 688 
gathering, 192 
in succession, 4 

late, 239, 300, 311, 368; Marrow, 171 ; 

Marrow, planting, 70 
mulching, 192 
sowing, 135, 192, 207, 680 
staking, 76 

Sw'eet, 54, 197, 612 ; sow ing, 65, 493 
wrinkled, 5 
Peat Moss litter, 523 
Pelargonium, a Zonal, 348 
and Fuchsia, wintering a, 471 
cucullatum, 177 

cuttings, striking, 288 ; wintering, 70 
golden-leaved, 279 

leaves falling off, 110 ; grit on, 66; turn¬ 
ing yellow’, 196 ; unhealthy, 498, 717 
roots, 102 
tree, 375 

Pelargoniums, 52, 117, 175, 316, 353, 395, 
468, 710 

and annuals, soil for, 442 
and Fuchsias, taking cuttings of, 42 
cutting bock roots of, 456 
and Roses for cutting, 2 
bedding, 256, 373, 379, 571, 573; cut¬ 
tings of, 414 : dying off, 717 ; potting 
off, 717 ; stock, 639 ; sowing, 426; 
wintering, 466, 540 
best bicolored, 449 
Cape, 173 
classes of, 28 

early, 581; flowering, 463, 511 
Fancy, 711 ; and Pansies, 386 
flowering, 349 

for winter blooming, 42, 212 
in a cottage window’, 040 
Ivy-leaved, 111, 801, 325, 340 
large-flowered, 51: late, 711 
leggy aiul weak, 571 
scarlet, in a window, potting, 717 
seedling, flowering, 375 
semi-double Zonal, 79 
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Pelargoniums, show, 840 ; and decorative, 
512 ; out-of-doors, 858 
straggling, 289 
treatment of, 888 
tricolored, 311, 412 
unique, 173 
varieties of, 63 
watering overhead, 182 
window, 686 
wintering, 353, 425, 528 
Zonal, 31, 159, 273, 827, 845, 425, 452, 
498, 586, 636; and Fuchsias, 148; cul¬ 
ture of, 388, 512; dark-coloured, 692, 
701; flowers not opening, 540 ; for 
summer flowering, 586 ; for town gar¬ 
den, 165 ; for winter flowering, 310, 
401, 441; in a window, management 
of, 696 ; leaves unhealthy, 669; propa¬ 
gating, 340 ; spots on, leaves, 488 
Pentas, 405 ; camea, 687 
Pentstemons, 461 
and Salvia patens, 363 
cuttings of, 354 
removing, 426 
shrubby, 292 

Perennials, finish the planting of, 76 
for a shady garden, 428 
for a small London garden, 462 
hardy, sowing seeds of, 358 
transplanting, 305 
Periwinkle, Golden, the, 693 
Pemettyas, 135, 323 
Persimmon, the, 80 
Petroleum as an insecticide, 132 
casks for water, 289 
Petunias, 75, 170, 344, 659 
and Ageratums, 659 
and Verbenas, 37 
autumn-struck, potting, 659 
double, 4, 405, 659 
management of, 702, 714 
single, 4, 240,705; flowering, 327 ; treat¬ 
ment of, 528 

Pheasants, Amherst, 126 
golden, 94 

Pmladelphus speciosus, 270 
Phlebodium aurewn, a market specimen 
of, 487 

Phloxes, propagation of, 79 
transplanting herbaceous, 15 
Phoenix sylvestri*, 116 
Phormium tenax variegatum, 559 
Photographs, garden, 570 
PhysaliB edulis, 135 ; culture of, 582 
Picea pinsapo, 206 
Pigeons, 65 
best breed of, 321, 427 
Birmingham rollers, 94 
fan tail dying, 201 
wood, 218 

Pine Apple flower, hardiness of, 254 : 
treatment of, 412 

Pines, 87, 85, 146, 155, 256, 366, 406, 480, 
522, 612, 660,687 
compost for best, 688 
repotting, 4 

Pink, old white, the, 171, 580 
Pinks, 221 

and Carnations, 178; soil for, 320 
and Pansies, 326 
beds of, 100, 170, 406 
Chinese or Indian, 105 
Clove-scented, from seed, 253 
common, Pansies and Arabia, 121 
Indian, 254, 161 
garden, 369 ; a group of, 359 
propagating, 206, 254 
saving seeds of, 256 
white, for edgings, 393 
Pinus Sieboldi, Japan, 439 
Pit, briok shaded, uses of a, 676 
cold, keeping frost out of a, 468, 479,494 
heating a, 511 
keeping frost out of a, 401 
Pitcher plants, 59, 109, 478 
plant (Nepenthes) in a vase, 478 
Pits and frames, 454, 523 
Plane, the, v. the Lime as a town tree, 477 
Plant, a good room, 230 
a good window, 180 

climbing, for an unheated greenhouse, 
676 

for a shady window, a good, 525 
for drawing-room, 183 
for table, a good, 306 
fumigation, 249 
greenhouse, a curious, 576 
Plant-house walls, clothing, 461 
Plant-houses in winter, 468; winter work 
in, 567 

Plant leaves, unhealthy, 696, 717 
market, a fine hardy, 595 
protection in winter, 363 
red foliaged, 129, 157 
seeds, various, sowing, 684 
stove, 102 

Plantain Lilies, notes on, 290 
Planting damp north border, 30 
garden temporarily, 79 
new garden and orchard, 15 
of banks, the, 644 
out, 171 
unaer trees, 713 

Plants after frost, fastening, 549 
and buds, mildew on, 527 
and bulbs for winter-flowering, 345; 
hardy, 423 

and dry weather, 316 

basket, for an exposed verandah, 003 

becoming drawn, 59 

bedding, work among, 549 

berry-bearing, 599 

blue*-flowered, 129 

climbing, 135; for a covered avenue, 
273: for cool greenhouse, 467, 479; 
for stone wall, 423/ 
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Plants destroyed by sulphur, 42 
drooping, for window-boxes, 137, 1 

drought-resisting, 357 
eaten off by grubs, 875, 394 
established, 135 


eaten off by grubs, 875, 394 
established, 135 

fine-foliaged, easily-grown, 242; for 
shady border, 491; in the open air, 
167 

flowering, for a border, 517 ; fora shady 
border, 545 ; for bank, 197 ; for the 
greenhouse, 163; for town green¬ 
house, 550 ; liquid-manure for, 373 
foliage, 704 
for a back yard, 508 
fora bank sloping east, 517 
for a child’s grave, 39 
for a cold greenhouse, 495 
for a cold room, 693 
for a cottager’s show, 552, 568 
for a draughty porch, 297 
for a dry summer, 567 
for a hall, 562 

for a hot, dry position, 105, 034 
for a jardiniere, 665 
for a narrow border, 398 
for a north greenhouse, 56S 
for a small hothouse, 791 
for a south bank, 310, 328 
for a spring border, 508, 517 
for a sunless greenhouse, 245, 415 
for a very dry situation, 685 
for bank, facing east, 5U8 
for border near hot-water pipes, 59 
for borders and conservatories, raising, 
691, 700 

for carpet-bedding, 180 

for cold conservatory, 16 

for cool greenhouse, 187 

for cool houses, 448 

for conservatory facing north-east, 520 

for covering a greenhouse wall, 215 

for covering screens, 81 

for cut flowers, to avoid, 489 

for diy banka, 303 

for forcing, hardy, 581 

for forcing, preparation of, 436 

for front gardens, 129 

for front of house, 1*4 

for greenhouse, 192 

for growing with Castor-oils, 0 

for hanging-bosket in dry position, 193 

for hanging-baskets, 137, 189 

for outdoor vases in winter, 659 

for rabbit-infested district, 68 

for south wall, 17 

for star-shaped bed, 30 

for town garden, 29 

for window' table in north aspect, 0 

for winter flowering, 6 

from seed, 692 

greenhouse, 301,571; market, from seed, 
302 ; neglected, 574 ; unhealthy, 196; 
unhealthy leuves on, 173 
half-hardy, good and neglected, 629; in 
frames, 563 ; protecting, 388 
hard-wooded, 312 

hardy foliage for cutting from, 180 ; in 
flower, 178 ; in pots, buying, 563; for 
cut flowers, 489, 498; propagating, 
154; propagation of, 171; raising from 
seed, 69; to flower in spring, 617 
herbaceous, 171, 407 ; and Boses for 
clay soil, 533 
housing, 421 
in a drawing-room, 528 
in cold frames, 717 

indoor, in a smoky district, 790; water¬ 
ing with oold water, 161; with fine 
foliage, 170 
in frames, 200 
liquid-manure for, 148 
neglected, 114 
old-fashioned, 123, 127,144 
on outside window-sills, 306 
pinching or stopping, 351 
pot, a moist bottom for, 344 
potting up from the beds, 396 
raising from seed, 75 
room and corridor, 208 
scented-leaves, 398, 408 
soft-wooded, 14 

stove, winter-flow'ering, 452, 522 
sub-tropical, 407 ; beds of, 272 
succulent, unhealthy, 307 
syringing in winter, 499 
Tea and Tea-leaves for, 171, 179 
tender, sheltering, 532 
that have done flowering, 320 
under glass, when to syringe, 576 
under trees, 685 
under Vines, 314 ; growing, 069 
unhealthy, 528 
variegated-leaved, 582 
washing with Tobacco-water, 603 
watering, on stages, 213 ; pot, 258 ; w ith 
cold water, 191 ; with sea-water, 187 
white moth on, 384 
window and parlour, 300 
winter-blooming, 153, 170, 273 
wintering, 401, 456 
with fine foliage in houses, 140, 152 
Platuce: ium grande, 6SW 
Willincki, 680 
Playground, a City, 619 
Playgrounds for children, public, 019 
Pleroma elegans, 599 
Plum, Chinese, double-flowering, 502 
Coe'* Golden Drop, 394 ; in pot, 261 
Italian Prune , 894 
leaves diseased, 456 
Magnum Bonum, 333 
Myrobella, 41 

pudding, Christmas, an excellent, 588 
Standard, 375 
-fuckers, 136 


Plum tree, grafting a, 440 ; training a. 624 
trees as cordons, 337; grafting and bud¬ 
ding, 698, 714; in pots, 263; not fruit¬ 
ing, 401; strange death of, 185, 216, 
263; summer pruning of, 849; train¬ 
ing, 653; unfruitful, 457 
Plumbago capensis, 89; in pots, 165; 
striking cuttings of, 79; treatment of, 
611, 528, 639 

and Bouvardias after flowering, treat¬ 
ment of, 529 
rosea, 179 

Plums and Cherries, 171 
diseased, 375 
early, 354 
failing, 248 
{jood late, 394 
insects on, 207 
judging by weight, 433 
north walls, 308 
under glass, 221 
Poinsettia pulcherrima, 478 
Poinsettios, 353, 371, 452 
culture of, 229 
propagating, 021 
Polemonium cceruleum, 272 
coBruleum Rioh&rdsoni, 205 
cceruleum variegatum, 64 
Polyanthus, Rhubarb, and Raspberry, 
transplanting, 228 

Polyanthus-Narcissi after blooming, 58 
weak, 82,106 
Polyanthus-Narcissus, 452 
Polygonum polystachyuin, 489 
sachalinense, 29 

Polypody, the Welsh, and mealy bug, 479 
Pomegranate, culture of, 153, 184 
Poplar, black-flowering, 280 
hedges, 292 
propagating, 183 
white, planting, 555 
Poppies, 208 
as cut flowers, 679 
in a vase, 679 
single and double, 91 
Poppy, the Iceland, 135 ‘ 
the Oriental, 207 
Portulacos for dry soil®, 393 
Posies, 569 

Potato border, early, the, 012 
disease, 3S7 

growing, 666 ; for market, 363 
haulm, cutting down, 715 
heaviest cropping, the, 541 
planting, 37, 39 
the old Ashleaf, 125 
Village Blacksmith, 365 
Potatoes, 612 

and Peas in clayey soil, 718 
at the bottom of walls, 5 
autumn-planting of, 832 
cutting seed, 5 
digging, 368 

early, 284, 637 ; sheltering, 85 
earthing up, 171 
failing, 196 

for a light soil, 539, 553 
for exhibition, 33, 716 
for heavy land, 667, 682 . 
forking among, 118, 131; flowering, 
811: early, 246 
for seed, scabby, 652 
from seed, raising, 276 
hotbeds for, 564 
in frames, growing, 638, 052 
in pits, 494, 564 
in pots, 550 ; forcing, 523 
land for, 648 
large, 477, 496, 504 
manure for, 6 
on trenched ground, 350 
pinching, 39 
planting, 32, 52 
preparing land for, 612 
scabby, 335, 422: for seed, 693 
seed, 506, 564 ; storing, 499 
shrunken seed of, 66 
taking up, 363 
Potentilla formosa, 489 
Pot herbs, 33 
Poultry and bread, 234 
book on keeping, 201 
condiment for, 514 
egg shells for, 233 
farming, 201 
feather eating, 11 
feeding for showing, 472 
fence for, 46, 01 
food for, 336 
for laying, 149 
keepers, a hint to, 61,137 
keeping, 23' ; book on, 187 ; hints on, 
61, 125: on a large scale, 84, 146; 
profit on, 110, 234 
liver disease in, 62, 71 
purging in, 572 
seasonable notes on, 261 
Sunflower seeds for, 46, 62 
treatment of, 622 
Premium for young gardener, 30 
Preserving fruit in salicylic acid, 21 
Prickly Comfrev, 633 
Primrose and Polyanthus, raising from 
seed, 121 
Chinese, 550 

Evening, 240; propagating the, 546 
Primroses, 632 
and Polyanthuses, 14 
and Snapdragons, moving, 425 
choice hardy, 659 
dividing, 173 
from seed, 54, 887, 557 
Japanese, a group of, 454 
late autumn, 557 
pricked off, 180, 206, 236, 274 
repotting, 700, 709 


Primula, Chinese, old plants of, 196 
double white, 362 
floribunda, 566 
leaf, blight on, 425 
leaves, insects on, 669 
Sieboldi, 192 
white, 79 

Primulas, 396, 397, 621 
mid Cinerarias, 348 
as window plants, 410 
Chinese, 51, 107, 266, 608; culture of 
499 ; double, 647 ; for winter flower, 
ing, raising, 684 ; in private gardens, 
562; management of, 501; single, 
647 : treatment of, 602 
double, 51, 396, 537 ; a group qf, S52 
hardy double, 135 
manure w'ater for, 486 
semi-double, 568 
Privet for a hedge, 562 
hedge, cutting down a, 669 
the Chinese, 204 
variegated, propagating, 498 
Propagating, 284, 705 
autumn, 371 
bed, 717 

frame, 701; constructing a, 643, 701 
709 : lamp for, 701 
hardy plants, 154, 375 
Propagation by layers, 218 
by seeds, 70* 

Propagator, making a, 692 
Pruning fruit trees, 027 
summer, 207, 221 
Prunus sinensis fl-pl., 502 
triloba, 142 
Pteris, scald on, 30 
Pullets, Andalusian, treatment of, 514 
losing their feathers, 604 
Pumps, Abyssinian, 88 
Pyrethrum, the double white, 272 
uliginosum, 397 
Pyrethiums, 712 

and summer Chrysanthemums, 483 
double and single, 205 
from seed, 375 

Pyrus japonioa, 166, 178; treatment of, 
375 


Q UAMASH, treatment of, 541 
Quassia water for green-fly, 66 
Quick Thom hedge, pruning a, 703, 718 
Quince cider, 335 
tree not bearing, 348 
White Japan, 650 
Quinces, seedling, 17 


RAIHUT infested districts, plants for, 

manure, 148 
skins, curing, 605, 640 
Rabbits, Belgian, 266 
breed of, 336 
deooy for, 604 
feeding, 514, 542, 572, 671 
for show, 233 
for showing, feeding, 604 
for the table, 802, 4-12 
Hemlock poison for, 604, 622, 655 
keeping, 233 
long-haired white, 640 
lop-eared, 488 
management of, 687 
pet, 233 ; management of, 604, 622 
poisoning, 472, 514 
unhealthy, 718 
young, dying, 604 
Radishes, culture of, 226 
French Breakfast, 52, 368 
winter, 332 
R&mpion, 155 
Ranunculus, beds for, 648 
beds of, 154 
Giant French, 89 
planting, 456 
Ranunculuses, 256 

Anemones, and Gladioli, planting, 512 
planting, 491 

Rape, Mustard, and Rye seeds, 328 
Raspberries, 256, 311, 836 
autumn bearing, 311, 339 
in odd corners, 665 
mulching, 100 
planting, 426, 480 
transplanting, 388 

Raspberry canes, 121; renewing, 374 ; 
topping, 411; transplanting, 512 
culture, 484 ; in autumn, 833 
vinegar, black threads in, 670 
Rats, a plague of, 497 
as pets or pies, 30 
in hen house { 82,126, 137 

nZtory^arden,' Beacons field, Bucks , 367 
Reseda odorata, 19 
Rheum Emodi, 340 
officinale, 341 
Rheums, 340 

Rhododendron Countess of Haddington, 
691 

fragrantissiina, 78, 120 

i jarden, a, 7 

eggy, treatment of a, 470 
Nobleanum in jlotoer, 169 
replanting and pruning a, 441 
Veitchi, 416 

Rhododendrons, 59, 435, 486, 506 
and Larches, sowing seeds of 571 
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Rhododendrons, beds for, 283 
culture of, 050 

greenhouse, 416 

hardy, 100 

hybnd, cutting back, 173 
in pots. 606 
near an Elm tree, 374 
heed -pods on. 105 
self-sown, *204 
Rhubarb, 52, 212, 550, 640 
and Jerusalem Artichokes, 702 
and Seakale, forcing, 387 
forcing, 375. 500, 5S0 ; in winter, 42fl 
for exhibition, 173 
growing, 5 
management of, 707 
planting out, 411 
pulling, *239 
roots, old, 280 

Seakale, and Asparagus, forcing, 651 
the Paragon, 33 
Rhubarbs, ornamental, 500 
Rh\u Cotinus, 713 
glabra l,suiniat% t 077 
vemidfera 677 

Richardia — Calla — cethiopica, 81 
Ridnus, 103 
Ri vina humilis, 32S 
Rochea faloata, 575 
Rock fernery at Danesbury Park, 211 
Rockery, chrysalides on, 80 
dwarf coloured plant for, 105 
extending a, 705 
plants, a few useful, 3a 
the, 283, 493 
top-dressing the, 69 
Rock plants near Glasgow, 490 
Rockets, double, a fine gathering of, 203 ; 
culture of, 235 

Room and corridor plants, 268 
Root pruning, or lifting old wall-trees, 394 
Rf ftt-mrrk trith Uepatieax in flower , 490 
Roots, storing for winter, *76 



Rosa rugosa alba, hardiness of, 89 
Rosary, converting a greenhouse into a, 
404 

Rose. Aim6e Vibert, 619 
a bush, 201 

a little known single, 166 
Annie Wood not blooming, 17 
arches, 067, 697 

a*rht* in Aehareidh gardens, Nairn, 
N.B., 476 

a true perpetual white, 515 
Bankaian. pruning a, 714 
beds, undergrowth for, 070 
Roildieu, 173 
Rose bud, unhealthy, 200 
Rose bud* bursting, 212 ; deformed, 218 ; 
falling of, 212; Mardchai Nlel, drop- 
png, 134, 195 ; Mardohal Niel wither¬ 
ing, 133; preserving in hard weather, 
3S3 ; rotting, 447 
bushes, manure for, 6 
Cabbage, green-oentred, 333 
Cdline Forestier, 537, 548, 500 
Christmas, 531 

climbing, 543, 509; for a north wall, 
549; on cottage porch in Sumy, 237 ; 
red, 714 

Cloth of Gold, pruning, 84 
Coupe d’Hebe, 237; not flowering, 502, 
515 

covered porches, 237, 058 
cuttings, 279, 622 ; striking, 49; striking 
in autumn, 430 

Devonienaia, 233 ; the olimbing, 833 
diseased, 213 

Duke of Edinburgh, 380,413 
flowers falling off, 512; withering, 902 
Fortune’s Yellow*, treatment of, 270 
Gloire de Dijon, 140, 107, 418; in a 
greenhouse, 424 ; treatment of, 441, 
097 


growing, 284 ; under glass, 417 
growers and the National Rose Society, 
194 

hardy red, 431 
Harrison’s Brier, 284, 320 * 
hedges, 637 ; and screens, 1 
Her Majesty, 284, 334 
in a cola greenhouse, 063 
leaf, unhealthy, 348 
leaves, brown patches on, 80; dis¬ 
coloured, 863 ; diseased, 188; dying 
off, 260 ; eaten, 425 ; fora pot-pourri, 
290; grubs on, 306 ; insects on, 386; 
Mardchal Niel, falling off, 149 ; mil¬ 
dewed and eaten, 441; parasites on, 
289; unhealthy, 201, 442, 640; worms 
on, 80 

Madame Be nurd, treatment of, 716 
Madame d’Arblay, 289 
M ada me Isaac Peritre, 475, 491 
maggot, the, 166 

Marechal Niel, 620, 660, 698, 696; cut¬ 
ting back a, 676; flowers not opening, 
692; for a conservatory, 515; for a 
greenhouse, 447; greenfly on, 58 ; in 
a cold greenhouse, 880; in a green¬ 
house, 66, 411 ; leaves dying, 25 ; 
falling off, 82, 84, 120, 388 ; losing its 
leaves, 697; mildewed, 188 ; not 
flowering, 418 ; out-of-doors, 70 ; 
producing small flowers, 41; pruning 
a, 457 ; re-planting a, 470 ; repot¬ 
ting, 212; transplanting, 697 ; treat¬ 
ment of a, 182, 385, 880, 404, 457, 
108, 593, 651,692 ; unhealthy, a, 511, 
615 

monstrosity in the, 418 
Nlphetos, 160; on open walls, 224 
notes, 100, 186, 289, 298, 406, ISC, 484; 
408, 522, 580, 647,659 v 
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Rose, old Celeste, 714 
Perpetual, a true, 475; a true w*hite, 491 
Persian yellow, 70 

pot, mildew on a, 412; treatment of a, 
058, 670 
pruning, 707 

Ki've d’Or, 18, 49,224,714 ; as a climber, 
237 ; in pot, 79 

shoots and leaves falling off, 0G9 
tingle, Mma Pisarti, 160 
stocks, planting, 4S7 
sulphurea, 84 

Tea (Susanne Blanchet), a good, 593; 
protecting the stems of, 522; un¬ 
healthy, 487 ; •wintering a, 486 
the White Garland, 298 
treatment of a, 053 
tree, unhealthy, 228, 320 
trees drying up, 475, 491 ; mulching, 
41; newly-planting, 41; pruning, 515, 
537; standard, 555 
Triomphe de Rennes, 3 
W. F. Bennett, 510 
white Banksi&n, pruning a, 676 
White Cluster on a cottage porch in 
Surrey, 068 

William Allen Richardson, 39 
Roses, 14, 25, 192, 463, 481, 598, 711 
a border qf pegged-down, 061 
and Chrysanthemums for market, 529 
and Clematis for north of London, 447, 
468 ; near London, 418 
and Cucumbers together, 42, 71 
and Raspberries, beetles on, 190 
at Blaokheath, 491, 502 
Banksian, 447; pruning, 200 
baskets of, 455 
best manure for, 4!>1 
blooming, 234 
bone-dust for, 299, 318 
Bourbon. 491 ; another word on, 502 
budding, 121, 195, 210, 221, 311, 399; 

dwarf, 299 
bush, 261 

Carnations, and herbaceous plants, 
moving, 078, 080 
Christmas, 420 

climbing, 224, 418, 541 ; and other, 470; 
bright-coloured, 676 ; for a north 
wall, 537; not thriving, 475, 491 
cutting and disbudding, 238 
dark, 372, 380 
dark red, 284 
dividing, 515, 537 
double, 149 

dw*arf, pegging down and pruning, 457 

early blooming, 434 

for a London garden, 632 

for amateur’s garden, the best, 475 

for an amateur's greenhouse, 615 

for an east wall, 692, 697 

for beds, 468 

for cold, damp district, 097 

for conservatory, 101 

for cutting, 2 

for early forcing, 463 

for greenhouse, 299 

for north of England, 872 

for small gardens, list of, 505 

from cuttings, 276, 406 

from seed, raising, 650 

fumigating, 279 

garden, 333 

good properties of, 872 
good wall, 210 
grafting in heat, 659 
green-fly on, under glass, 195 
hardy, for windows, 230 
hardy tea, 334 
hide ugly fences with, 276 
in a greenhouse border, 481 
in a greenhouse, manuring, 6; under a 
Vine, 456 
in Hollow'ay, 30 
in Lancashire, 020 
in light soil, 448 
in pots, 420, 593, 619 
insects on, 241, 611 
in summer, 237 
In the house, 031 
in the north of England, 692 
late flowering, 468 
lifting and replanting, 404 
light ooloured, good, 580 
liquid manure for, 170 
losing their leaves, 692; and flowers, 
60S 

manure for, 502 
many ways of employing, 434 
Martchal Niel, a basket of, 455; plant¬ 
ing out, 178 

metal labels injuring, 447, 477 
mildew on, 298, 326, 420, 488; under 
glass, 194 

miniature, 201; China, 486 
Moss, 210 
names of, 224 
near Birmingham, 481,468 
near London, 447, 468 
newly planted, pruning, 76 
Noisette and Tea, 186 
notes on, 25 

of the year, notable, 276; some useful. 
237 


old-fashioned, 29S, 687 
on a gravelly soil, 404 
on a north-west wall, 692, 697 
on galvanised iron arches, 149,112 
on Manetti, grafting, 578 
on old telegraph wires, training, 674, 
693 

on own roots, 260 
on palings 275 
on trees, 619 
I own-root, 75,678 
' down, 619 


ogre" 


Roses, pegging down, 654 
picturesque, 194 

planting, 4, 17, 505, 573, 6S7; out, 431, 
586 ; out, under glass, 181 
pot, for a London greenhouse, 097; for 
Huccessional flowering, 092 ; in 
autumn, 447; treatment of in sum¬ 
mer, 98 
potting, 307 
prickly, 25 

propagating, 208, 318 
propagation of own root, 261 
protecting the roots of, 334 
pruning, 31, 280, 335, 548, 569, 632, 714 ; 
for successional bloom, 133; lately 
planted standard, 60 
raising from seed, 380 
root pruned, 502, 515 
seasonable notes on, 697 
seedling, 160 
soil for, 318, 334 
some of the best climbing, 18 
some Tea, 250 

standard, 580, 032; in a cool house, 
134 ; unhealthy, treatment of, 051 
syringing, 121 

Tea, 178, 238, 420 ; ft bunch of, 3 ; cut¬ 
tings of, 200 ; for autumn flow*ering, 
475 ; cuttings of, 52; guano-w ater for, 
in window*, 180 ; management of, 0*8, 
070, 715; on walls, 18; protecting, 512, 
820, 032 ; protection of, 88 ; recently 
planted, 580; scented, 859 ; syringing, 
17 ; treatment of, 574, 593; watering 
in winter, 363 

the effect of hard water on, 229 
the old climbing, 522 
the time of, 238 
town, two good, 000 
transplanting, 068 ; budded, 3S7 
trellises, or hedges of, 265 
two good, 569 

unsatisfactory, 632, 058, 669 
weeping, 058 
when to plant, 899 
winter button-hole, 343 
wintering, 880 
work among the, 177 
yellow, 106 

yellow Persian and Cabbage, 98 
Roving Sailor, 200, 220, 328 
Rubbish, utilising, 564 
Rudbeckia Newmanni, 460, 489 
Runner Bean, White Giant, 171 


S 

OAGE, 20, 60 
^ and Thyme, 101 
a new, 135 
planting, 411 
Salad, a good, 605 

plants, 135, 523; In autumn and winter, 
435 

Salad! ng, 208, 811, 382, 681 
Salads, 207, 221, 580 
autumn and winter, 272 
small, 494 

Salicylic acid, 30,18S 
Salix alba, 99 
Salpiglossis, 88 
going to seed, 401, 423 
sinuata, 193 
8alsafy, 640 
and Scorzonera, 85, 462 
Salvia patens, 463 
violaoca, 461 
Salvias, 206, 397 
autumn-flowering, 493, 549 
for producing winter bloom, 43 
Sambucus rocemosa, 578 
Santolina, 486 
Saponaria cal&brica, 303 
Sauerkraut making, 513 
Savoy Tom Thumb, 272 
Saxifraga ciliata, treatment of, 587 
sarm'ntosa in a basket, 485 
Saxifrage, thick-leaved, 54 
Saxifrages, spring-flowering, 192 
Scabiosa caucosioa, 489 
Scabious, the, 122 
Scallions, 395, 401 

a bunch of, 395 * 

Scalloped Tube Tongue. 198 
Scarlet-flowered bordering plant, 58 
Scarlet Runners, 368; and dwarf French 
Beans, 100; as screens, 119 ; for main 
crop, 135; late crops of, 356; notes on, 
592 ; not wintering, 888 ; sowing, 182 
Schlz&nthus, 326 

Schizostylis coocinea, 406,489 ; treatment 
of, 665 

Scillas bifolia and sibirioa, 877 
Soil la longibracteata, 174 
sibirica, 466 

Scorzonera, a market bunch of, 462 
marketing, 470 
Soreens, making, 6 
Scutellaria Moociniana, 170 
Sea Hollv Bourgats, 511 
Seakale, 89, 158, 257, 895, 480, 580 
and Asparagus, 82 
and Chicory forcing, 404 
culture, 20, 90 
cuttings, 600 

forcing, 411, 602, 652; in frames, 412 
for forcing, 207 ; taking up, 532 
growing, 262, 412, 698 
how to 000 k, 42 
planting, 425 
Sea sand for potting, 577 
Season, backwardness of, 192 
Sedum eameum variegatum, 265 
speotabile, 887, 460 


8edums and Sempervivums, 206, 226 
Seedlings, 137, 142 
Seeds for a tennis lawn, 664 
in boxes not growing, 173 
raising hard-coated, 391 
received from India, treatment of, 80 
sowing, 705 ; in diy time, 262; in 
trenches, 277 
Seed, sowing, 315 
Semper vivum arachnoideum, 645 
tabulaforine, 70*2 
Sempervivums, hardy, 456 
Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, 170 
Shading plants in warm and cool houses 
84 

Shallots and Garlic, 239 
Shamrock, Irish, 609 
Shearland—a suburban sketch, 235 
"Sheltered positions,” 29 
Shelter, temporary, 493 
Shrubberies, management of, 346 
Shrubbery, colour In the, 270 
Shrubs, American, 69 ; beds for, 563 
and trees, removal of, 186 
berry-bearing, 453 
dose-growing, 399 

evergreen and deciduous flowering, 578 
evergreen, propagating, 512 ; pruning 
4 ; window, boxes for, 204 
flowering, 146, 150, 299; for a London 
suburb, 664 ; for lawn tennis court, 
142; for London suburbs, 077; in 
spring, 185 

for a damp, sunless border, 650 
for an exposed churchyard, 620 
for forcing, 493 
for the cold greenhouse, 599 
for window-boxes, 455 
hardy, 611, 703 ; forcing, 610 ; for forc¬ 
ing, 505 ; two fine-leaved, 677 
lawn, 316 

layering choice, 272 
newly-planted, 192 
old, clearing away, 582 
planting evergreen, 283 
propagating, 334 

pruning, 477, 687 ; evergreen, 239 
shelter for newly-planted, 69 
smoke-proof summer-leafing, 119 

B -flowering deciduous, 57 
ng groups of, 449 
transplanting evergreen, 382 
white-flow’ered, 605 
winter flowering, 599 
work among, 299 
Silene pendula compacts, 303 
Silvery Cud-weed, propagating, 468 
Skimmia japonica, 57 ; 185 
Skimmias, 323 
Skylark, the, 588 

Skylarks and blaokbirds, food for, 125; 

food for, 47, 62, 80 
Slate staging, gravel on, 571 
Slug pest, the, 44, 236 
Slugs, 68, 80 
destroying, 195 
eggs, 06 

how to flght against, 86 
how to get rid of, 177, 199, 203 
liquid-ammonia for, 59 
protection from, 116 

Smoke-proof, summer-leafing shrubs, 119 
Smoky heating apparatus, 20 
Snails and slugs, 76 
Snapdragons, 712 
Snow in Summer, 64, 228 
Snowdrops, 377 

and Crocuses in mown Grass, 66 
and ScillAs, 452 
in gardens, 10 
on Grass, 28 

Snow-flower, Japanese, 605 
Soap-suds os liquid-manure, 89; from a 
laundry, 462 

Sobr&lia, winter temperature for a, 526 
Soda scones, 457, 473, 488 
Soil, clay, treatment of a, 702 
In garden, hiding, 121 
poor, manuring a, 534 
stirring the, 421, 688 
Soils, clay and bed, 714 
for potting, warming, 56 
influence of lime on, 610 
light, manuring, 688 
potting; 647 

Solanwn, a well-grown, 410 
berried, treatment of a, 621 
Solanums, 823, 826, 396, 710 
berried, 410, 581 ; culture of, 80,151 
growing, 554 
berry bearing, 117, 062 
from seed, 062 
treatment of, 289 
Soldanella alpina, 00 
8ollya elliptioa, red spider on, 0 
Solomon’s Seal, 436, 531 
Soot and bone-dust, mixed, 158 
for a lawn and flower garden, 545 
water as liquid-manure, 150 ; making, 
153 

8ophora japonica pendula, 439 
the weeping, 439 
Soup, green Pea, 006 
Sowing seeds, 90 
small seeds, 43 

Sparmanniaafricana, 104 ; double flowered, 
78 ; treatment of, 688 
double flowered, 43 
Sparrow’s and Crocuses, 54 
how* to destroy, 177 
v. garden seeds, 88 
Speedw*ell, the blue, 272 
the New Zealand, 330 
Speedwells, shrubby, 504 
Spergula pilifera, raising, 540 
Spider^ort, the Vli-gliiian, 272 
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Spinach, 52 
all the year round, 346 
autumn sown, 135, 382 
Beet, 209 ; and New Zealand, 595 
for autumn, 284 
for winter, 292 
leaves blistered, 417 
New Zealand, 71, 90, 125, 178, 827, 332, 
426 

sowing, 90 
transplanting, 382 

winter, 354 , 464 ; and Onions, 300 ; for 
late use, 340 
Spinea ariacfolia, 315 
Douglasi, 694 
japonica, 183, 531, 665 
palmata, 18, 531 
shnibby, propagating, 6 
Spiniift-s, 436, 504 
after flowering, 229 
and Lilies, 465 

and Lily of the Valley, forcing, 568 
for market growing, 556 
in flower, 270 

Spring flowers, 82, 680; effective patches 
•f, 118 ; in Dublin, 65 ; late, for win¬ 
dow, 88 

work, making preparations for, 641 
Spruce, the Douglas, 269 
Squill Siberian, the, 104 
Stable manure, liquid, diluting, 14s 
Stages for plants, 16 
Staging, galvanised iron for, 387 
8taking and tying, 256 
border flowers, 207 
Stanhopea tigrina, treatment of, 083 
Starling, food for, 34, 62 
Statices, 871, 566 

Stephanotis, leaves falling off, 586 ; turn¬ 
ing yellow, 38S, 498 
management of a, 683 
meally bug on, 303, 
potting a, 717 
unhealthy, 426, 470 
Stipa jtennata, 402, 483 
Stock rlouble, saving seed of, 358 
the ni ht scented, 240 
Stocks, 76, 088 
and China Asters, 52 
and Tulips, 236 

Asters, and Mangolds, sowing, 021 
Asters, and ZinnioR, 704 
Asters, Zinnias, and Phlox Dmmmondi, 
272 

Brompton, 93, 220 
culture of, 450 

double and single, ten-week, 29 
East Lothi&n, 66 
notes on, 357 
raising, 79 

sowing, 374, 670, 690 
ten-week double and single, 54 
Stone fruits on walls, 37 
Stones in the garden, 60 
Strawberries, 140, 239, 256, 272, 648, 660 
Alpine, 15 

an autumn mulch for, 367 
oow manure for, 441 
culture of, 6 
diseased, 121,148 
early, 41 

for a north aspect, 622 

for a south border, 280 

forced, 100 ; mildew on, 195 

forcing, 37, 536, 548, 580, 665 

for clay soil and east aspect, 158 

for early forcing, 249, 277 

for light soil, 286, 296 

for next year, 248 

good, 286 

in cold frames, 85 

in cool frames, 154 

in pots, 6, 882, 432, 564, 712 ; top dress¬ 
ing for, 600 ; watering, 15 
in the early border, 178 
late, 492 
manuring, 580 
mildew on, 231 
mulching, 118; tan for, 136 
new, 338 

newly planted beds of, 326 
notes on, 207 
packing, 249 

planting, 76, 303, 376 ; out, forced, 268 
potted, 484 ; in winter, 406 
running to leaf, 200 
setting the flowers, 648 
shade for, 272 
succession, 680 
under glass, 135 
unsatisfactory, 707 
Strawberry beds, 306; making, 286 
Britith Queen, 333 
culture, 231; notes on, 338 
Dr. Hogg , 492 
Elton , 492 

for a dry soil, 602, 524 
Frogmore late Pine, 492 
house, 70, 612 
notes, 221, 326, 339 

plants, 196; from runners, 229; in pots, 
512 ; not flowering. 178 ; pot, 492 
runners, 284, 334 ; in hot weather, 300 
8treptosolen Jamesoni, 441 
Sulphate of ammonia, 81, 85, 98, 468 
Sulphide of potassium, 140, 817, 825; for 
mildew, 121 

Summer beverages, 251 
cloud, 129 

flower*, a group of, 35 
foliage tints, 253 
stopping, 196 

8umacn, the Venetian, 272 
Venetian, 713 
Sunflower, holes in, leavi 
seeds, harvesting, 437 

U 


ves, vri 

Googie 


Sunflowers from seed, 875 
perennial, 304 

Sweet Sultans and Gaillardias, wintering, 
441 

Sweet Sultan, the yellow, 816; j'ellow, 
projmgating the, 306 
Sweet Williams, 254; treatment of, 508, 
517 

Sycamore foliage and key#, 269 
Symphytum variegatum, 236 
Syringe, using the, 660 


T ABLE DECORATION, p graceful, 
67S 

Tacsonios not flowering, 437 
Tagetes, 61 

Tan, decayed, ns manure, 592, 617 
fresh, as manure, 496, 503 
in a garden, using, 702, 712 
rotted, for potting, 303 
Tank# for stm inn rainwater (two cuts), 
635 

Tarragon, 20 

Taymouth Castle Gardens, 409 
Temperature, as regards, 192 
Tennis lawn, manure for a, 491; winter 
treatment of, 450, 461 
Text u dinar ia clephantijtes, 576 ; 511 
Thalietrum anemonoides, 36 
The Hermitage, Powyke, Worcester, 421 
The Parsonage, Crookland, near Farn- 
ham, 145 

Thistle, Fish-bone, 704 
Thom, evergreen, culture of, 534 , 553 
the scarlet-fruited, 204 
the Tansy-leaved, 477 
Thorns, for cut flowers, plant, 855 
Thrifts or Sea Pinks, 171 
Thrips, 4*2, 487 
and earwigs, 311 
and red spider, 311 
Thrush, weak, 34 
Thrushes, rearing, 47 
lhuja gigantea, 805 
Thunbergias, annual, 75 
Thvme and Mint, 20 
Wild, 304 

Thvrsacanthus rutilans, 170 
Tigridia Patonia, 583 
Tigridias as pot plants, 8 
wintering. 471 
Timber, measuring, 406 
Toadstools, 204, 391 
Tobacco, 391, 450 
curing, 527 
fumigation, 80 
fumigation with, 660 
growing, 507 
plants, 411 

plant, Tuberose flowered, 165 
Tuberose scented, 236, 508, 705 
vaporising, 701 
Tobaccos, 215 

Tomato and Cucumber seed, saving, 603 
and Vegetable Marrow, growing, 667 
blooms ftilling, 41, 71 
blossom falling off, 196 
flowers dying off, 307 
flowers falling off, 261, 297 
fruits diseased, 195, 3b7 
growing, 592 
nouse, proportions of, 446 
jam, green, 457 
large red fruited, 180 
sauce, 543 ; for keeping, 688, 622 ; how 
to make, 488 

seedling plants dying off, 621 
seed sowing, 707 
the old large red, 130 
Tomatoes, 37, 101, 135, 207, 221, 284, 327, 
354, 365, 434, 528, 580, 705, 707 
and Cucumbers, 53S ; white flics on, 
667, 662 
aphis on, 102 
as coitions, 276 
cracking, 387 

culture of, in the open ground, 132 

decaying, 388 

diseased, 289 

early, two good, 652 

for sale, 638 

for spring, 311 

for winter, 277 

from cuttings, 490, 525 

from seed, raising, in a greenhouse, 684 

green, 422, 448, 518 

growing, 350, 424, 512, 655,707 ; in win¬ 
ter for profit, 132 ; outdoor, 388; in 
a cool greenhouse, 683 
how I grew, 504 

in pots, 85, 115; and in the open air, 
666 

insects on, 426 

in the open air, 896, 687, 688 

late crops of, 438 

management of, 707 

not fruiting, 60, 681 

not swelling, 279 

on walls, 832 

outside, 257 

potting off, 660 

preserving, 427, 448 

ripening, 401 

smooth or wrinkled, 088 

stopping, under glow, 148, 156 

the best, 222 

treatment of, 349 

under glass, 156, 193, 221, 396, 406, 421, 
480 ; and in the open air, 71 
using, 401 
varieties of, 837 
th Flowers, the, 407 


Tortoise, feeding a, 321, 834 
Tortoises in gardens, 265 
Tradescantios, 705 
Training Palmette, 548 
wall plants, 164 
Transplanting vegetables, 118 
Tree leaves, 664 ; on a lawn, 471 
Tree, Maiden-hair, 579 
Tree, Mallow, the variegated, 101 
Tree planting around houses, 650 
transplanting, 422 
trunks, hollow, covering, 694, 708 
what is the energy of a, 295 
Trees adapted for villa gardens, 142 
and shrubs, deciduous, planting, 648 ; 
pruning, 5S2 ; distinct, 420 ; for shady 
position, 307; mulching newly- 
planted, 73 ; on chalk, 677 ; planting, 
632 ; propagating, 449 ; propagation 
of, 372 ; standard, 611 
choice, effect of snow upon, 580 
deciduous, and shrubs, planting, 605 
draping the trunks of, 531 
evergreen, planting, 493 
fine foil aged deciduous, 240 
for a smoky locality, 469 
for avenues, 204 
for screens, the best, *72 
for sea side planting, 599 
for shelter, 405, 423; and blinds, 599 
grabs on, 288 
interesting hardy, 579 
lawn, select flowering, 224 
love of, 204 
newly grafted, 171 

newly planted, 52, 85, 118 ; staking, 703 

on mounds, planting, 292 

old, renovating, 561 

overhanging, 238 

pruning, spiral-growing, 207 

pui-ple foliaged, 600 

some good shade, 269 

to plant in clay, 107 

transplanting, 102 

under heavy coverings, 100 

wall, 171 

Trenching and manuring, 532 
and ridging up ground, 480 
vacant kma, 421, 494 
Trespass, a, 325 
Trichotnanes re ni for me, 553 
Trichonema speciosa, 555 
Trillium grandiflorum, 392, 663 
Triteleia uniflora, 392 
Tritoma uvaria and varieties 354 
Tritonias, 221, 358, 407, 430 
Trollius europieus, 489 
Tropeeolum speciomm, 103, 1*27, 132 
Spitfire, 39 
triooloram, 367 

tuberosum and speciosum, treatment of, 
512 

Trop®olums, 82 
insects on, 363 
tuberous-rooted, 599 
winter blooming, 278 
Truffles, 470 

Trumpet flowers, 408, 642 
Tuberose, culture, 139, 141, 158 
Tuberoses, 389, 566, 636, 704 
culture of, 399, 408 
growing, 423 
treatment of, 398, 479 
Tulip Parrot, 180 
tree, the, 368 
Tulips, 452, 564 
beds of, 612 
choice, 154 

Crocuses and Scillas, 23 
double, 877 
early, 377, 479 
for potting, 529, 552 
Turf, laying down, 498 
Turkey coi-lc, a lame, 427 
Turkeys, diseased, 488, 514, 542 
young, rearing, 840 
Turnip, early French, forcing, 5'<8 
Turnips, 32, 146, 272, 800 
finger ami toe in, 712 
forcing, 5:18 
for winter, 289 
late sown, 476 
litter, 684 

sowing, 76, 193, 889 
sowing main crops of, 284 
thinning late, 406 
Turtle doves, 94 
cages for, 161 
Tustulago fragrans, 489 


U 


"JJNDERWOOD, planting, 598 


V 

V ALLOTA PURPUREA, 881, 400 
potting, 603 ; treatment of, 603 ; un¬ 
healthy, 555, 596 
Vallotas, 221, 340, 420 
Valerian, 171 

Vanilla pods for flavouring, 266 
Variety in greenhouses, 23 
Vase of exit flowers ta»teju l# arr( nned, 
631 

Vases, open air, filling, in winter, 531 
Vegetable forcing, 637 
garden, manure for, 6; manuring a, 
471. 604 

growing in a poor soil, 244 


Vegetable Marrow, 800; jam, 886, 443, 
488, 613 

Marrows, 52, 74, 885; and Ridge 
Cucumbers, 37, 146 ; plant seeds of, 
118; not bearing, 504; turning yellow-, 
292, 297 

physiology, book on, 85 
refuse, decayed, 512 
seeds, selecting, 648 

Vegetables, collection of, for exhibition, 71 
for a sunless position, 702, 715 
forced, 37, 612 

forcing, 464 ; in a stable, 412 

for exhibition, 681 

for heavy, clay soil, 245 

for show, 320 

for town gardeD, 101 

gathering, 340 

good varieties of, 712 

in frames, 4 

protecting, 564 

saving seeds of, 811 

sheltering, 53‘2 

sowing seeds of, 33 

standard, 130, 143, 155 

thinning, 101; young, 193 

washing, 44 

young, 356; thinning out, 168 
Verandah a nd gas den entrance. Orchard 
Lea, Windsor Fore t, 227 
Veratram album, 342 
Verbascum olympicum, 461 
Verbena, sweet-scented propagating, 279 
the Lemon-scented, 6,281; propagation 
of, 78 

venosa, 637 
Verbenas, *240 
mildew on, 549 
seedling, 712 ; beds of, 059 
stock plants of, 637 
Vernal Ad* ni*, ‘he, 122 
Veronica lougifolia, 272 
Traversi, 306 
Veronicas, 357, 504 
and Salvias, 326 
winter flowering, 245 
Viburnum plioatum, 505 
Vicarage patch, Odiham, Hon**, 451 
Vincas, 326, 452, 699 
losing their leaves, 121 
Vine, a pot, 310 

Black Hamburgh, cutting down a, 654 ; 
moving a, 425; treatment of a, 039 ; 
unhealthy, 587 
book on the, 498 

border, making a, 6, 289; plants for, 

609 

borders, 637 : and fruit-trees, watering 
outdoor, 184, 200; inside, 648, 688; 
making new-, 506; manure for, 506; 
manuring, 580 ; mulching, 100 ; new 
soil for, 434; outside, manure for, 582 
Buckland Sweetwater, treatment of a, 
512 

eyes for propagating, 582 
failures, 248 
grafting, 41 

growing, 509, 548, 561; in a cask, 541 ; 
outdoor, 571 

hot manure over the roots of a, 694 
in a small greenhouse, 499 
in pot, weU-gtoum, in beating, 282 
laterals, pinching, 688 
leaves curling up, 388 ; dried up, 368; 
insects on, 387, 456 ; turning browTi, 
136, 160; turning yellow’, 289; un¬ 
healthy, 182, 363, 425; w’art-like 
blotches on, 173, 183 
Mrs. Pince dying, 212 
outdoor, 160 
planting an outdoor, 426 
pot, management of a, 707 
renovating a, 388 ; an old, 212 
rods in the open air, 411 ’ 

roots, lifting, 612 
soil for, in tub, 172 
treatment of a, 541 
Vinegar making, 60, 94, 125 
Vines, 307, 536, 648, 660 
against the back wall of a greenhouse, 
646 


and Grapes, the care of in autumn and 
winter, 432 

and Plums, seedling, 894 
and Roses, Btyptic for, 586, 560 
and shrubs, placing stones over the 
roots of, 217 

bearing fruit on laterals, 411 

bleeding, 121 

border for planting, 654 

cropping, 264, 287 

cutting back, 717 

deeplv planted, 320 

deteriorating, 6 

disbudding, 648 

diseased, 412 

dressing, 540 

•yes for propagating, 480 

failing to fruit, 186 

forcing, 561 

for fruiting in pots, growing young, 4 
from eyes, propagating, 600 
grafting, 582 
green foliage on, 326 
growing plants under, 081 
helping tne roots, 622 
in a greenhouse, 320, 527 
in autumn, treatment of, 459, 471 
in a w’arm greenhouse, 894, 425 
injured by sulphur, 419 
in pots, 58, 154, 420, 498, 585 ; cultiva- 
tion of, 419; culture of, 282 ; for forc¬ 
ing, 660 

insects on the foliage, 354 
in the greenhouse, 406 
in the open air, pruning, 528 
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Vines, lifting the roots of, 660 
in winter, treatment of, 4.VI 
lateral growth, 178 
late started, best, 285 
liquid-manure fcr, GO 
manure for, 698, 714 
manure-water for, 654 
mealy bug on, 555, 698 
mildew on, 60, 183, 231, 403, 426 
Muscat of Alexandra, forcing, 582, 594 
neglected, 511 

old, renovating, 171; treatment of, 560, 
582 

open air, 360 
outdoor, pruning, 080 
planting, 375, 401, 528, 009 ; in a green¬ 
house, 587 ; young, 311 
plants under, 694 

pot culture of, 403; producing tendrils, 
554 ; starting, 532 
propagating, 279 

pruning, 319, 453, 524, 528, 536, 599, 
fK>5 : to the best bud, 550 
raised from seed, 65)5 
renovating, 487 
scalding, 178 
stimulants for, 434 

stopping, 132 ; and tying down, 712 ; 

young shoots of, 4 
thripe on, 375 

treatment of, 66, 241,457,582, 594 wash¬ 
ing the, 453 
unhealthy, 296 

young. 192 ; rods, sluggish, 580 ; plant¬ 
ing, 70 

Vineries, covering early, 612 
Vinery, 52, 85, 146, 171, 178, 192, 207, 221, 
239, 256, 272, 283, 382, 406, 453, 464 
580, 6S0, 688, 711 
amateur's, 599 
damp in, 406 
depth of border, 311 
early, 522 ; morning ventilation, 178 
falling leaves in a, 599 
for profit, arranging a, 460 
heating a, by steam pipes, 4S6 
heat of, 121 
late, 522, 660 
management of a, 561, 5S2 
overcropping, 434 
overcrowding the rods in a, 550 
renewing, borders, 396 
renovating borders, 480 
ripening the wood in, 299, 320 
small, arranging a, 498 
soil for new, border, 339 
stocking, 17 
the, 32, 37, 69, 154 
the amateur’s, 118 
temperature of, during winter, 412 
top-dressing, borders, 480 
ventilating the, 100 
ventilation of, 680 
Violas. 129, 144 


Violas, beds of, for summer, 10u 
to Hower in spring, beds of, 434 
transplanting, 708 
Violet, Czar, 363 
growing, 517, 583, 631 
leaves unhealthy, 512 
Violets, 503 
and mice, 634 , 647 
changing colour, 183 
for winter, 70, 299, 382 ; flowering, 377 
growing in frame, 59 
how to grow, 28 
in frames, 549, 595 
in pots, 564 
Marie Louise, 59 
Neapolitan, 8; in a frame, 388 
plant, 146 

planting, 260 ; out, 105 
replanting in frames, 90 
sweet, obtaining, 66 
treatment of, 10 
seed-pods on, 335 
winter flowering, 447 
Virginian Creeper, 102, 299 
planting a, 335 
propagating, 228 
Veitch’s, 465 

Volumes of Gardkning, 89 


W 

WALLS and arches, creepers on, 283 
w Walks, cleaning, 316, 328 
and edgings, 178 
gravel, repairing, 464 
salting, 196, 222 
Wall creepers, renovating, 450 
Wallflowers, 134, 221, 288, 397 
and Crown Anemones, 36 
double, in a greenhouse, 609 
earlv, 388 
mildewed, 480 
transplanting, 487 
Wall gardening, 533, 633 
plants, sweet-scented, 368 
south, uses for a, 617 
trees, 171, 984, 326, 339, 580 ; coverings 
on, 146; disbudding, 118, 135; in 
spring, 108; mulching the roots of, 
68 ; planting, 483 ; removing breast- 
wood, 289; old, 464 ; over oropping, 
178; training, 648; work among, 272 ; 
young, heading back, 52 
west, 714 

Walnuts, keeping, 453 
preserving, 694 
stains, removing, 497, 525 
tree, unfruitful, 561 

trees, propagating, 571 ; unfruitful, 582 
Wardian ckse, making a, 59 
Wanning soils for potting, 23 
Warts, a cure for, 217 


Wasps, 368 

Water, a soaking of, 311 
charged with iron, 518 
hurd, how to make soft, 379 
from heating apparatus, using the, 586 
from hot water pipes, using, 116 
Lily from seed, raising, 30 
Watering, 207, 273, 409 
indoor plants with cold water, 115, 151 
inside border, 154 
in the flower garden, 242 
pot plants, 283 
pot, the, 350, 383 
shading, and hoeing, 256 
wall trees, 100 
with cold water, 243 
Wax-plant, fleshv-leaved, 31 
the, 79 

Weasels and moles, 4 
Weather, hot., 321 
Weed, a tiresome, 584, 591, 617 
Weeds, 453 

and Grass, clearing garden paths of, 168 
and gravel walks, 702 
clearing garden path of, ISO 
digging in, 491, 545, 558 
in seed-boxes, 102 
in walks, destroying, 457 
in walks, killing, 711 
killing in damp weather, 178 
on lawns, perennial, 599 
Weedy comers, 483 

Wee piny Willow (Salix bab^lonica), 240 
Weigelas, 436 
how to grow them, 264 
Wellingtonia, cutting dead branches off, 
229 

What to grow in exposed comer, 10,14,29 
White flv on plants, 307 
White Peruvian Trumpet-flower, in the 
open air, 55 

Whitlavia giandiflora , 19 
W T igandia Caracasana, 358 
Wild flowers and birds’ eggs, prizes for, 697 
and Ferns, destruction of, 634 
Willow leaves, unhealthy, 380 

the white or Huntingdon, 99 ; 120 
tree, grubs, eating a, 289; insects on, 280 
Willow, clumps of, 012 
for basket-making, 342 
Windflower, forked, 255 
Windflowers as annuals, 483 
Window and room plants, 118 
basket plant, a pretty, 332 
boxes, 155 ; and balconies, 394 
gardening, 137,161 

plants, 265, 818; culture of, 247 ; in 
glazed pots, 204 ; in East London, 
617; propagation and management 
of, 591; notes on, 631 
Windows, furnishing, 648 
Winter blooming plants, 163, 170 
effects, 480 
effects of the, 170 


Winter flowers for conservatory, 684 
gardening, 480 
preparing for, 416 
Wireworms, 170 
and Chrysanthemums, 468 
in flower bed, 183 
in garden, 18 
in manure, 59, 66 
in pots, 226 
killing, 401 

Wistaria cuttings, striking, 541 
sinensis, 192 ; in flower on an archway, 
535 ; management of, 535 
Witch Hazel, American, 527 
Wood ashes, 129 ; for bedding-plants, 13 
for rustic work, 250 
lasting qualities of, 292 
Woodlice, 66 
and slugs, 390 

destroying, 240, 265, 314, 406, 584, 591 
plague of, 380 
t rap for, 631 

Work, general, 52, 179, 222, 606 
routine, 660 

Worms and damp weather, 505 
eating other insects, 159 
how to destroy, 138 
in a bowling green, 408 
in flower pots, 630 

in gardens, 90, 159, 186, 243, 280 ; Dar¬ 
win’s doctrine wrong, 203 
in Grass lawns and in pots, 116 
in pots, 89 
In soil, 388 
white, 18 
work of the, 058 
Wreath, floral, for the hair, 055 


yEW hedge, cutting back a, 717 
the Japanese, 439 

Tree Cottage, Ruxted, near UekfiehP 
Sussex, 481 
Yews, golden, 250 
Vouth and old age, 193 
Yueea acuminata in fruit, 255 : in dower 
255 

aloifolia, 29, 93 
glorioma, 633 ; 713 
in flower, treatment of, 4S7 
Yuccas and dwarf Junipers, 434 
garden, 255 
transplanting, 711 


Z 

■7AUSCHNERIA oalifornica, 489 
Zebra plants, 502 
Zinnia eleganx double, 19 
Zinnias, 193, 279, 354, 368 
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Acacia . 

Aconite, the Winter 
American Cowslips 
Annuals for south border 
Annuals ha*dy 
Appleafromseed, growing 
Artichoke*, Globe 
Aspidistras. 


Blossoms of wall-trees, 
protecting the .. 

Bush-fruits, planting cut¬ 
tings of 

Bryony, the Common .. 

Cauliflowers under hand- 
lights . 


3 
10 

9 

10 

4 
2 

4 

3 
11 

5 

4 

4 

9 
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Cbiyaantheinum cuttings 
to India, sending .. 3 

Chrysanthemums iu the 

opeu air.9 

Chrysanthemum notes .. 7 

Cinerarias.3 

Covent-garden, selling 
produce In .. .. 7 

Cystopteris fra*ills 2 

Flowerihows and exhibi¬ 
tions, children's.. .. 11 

Flowers to be gathered? 

ou{ht .lo 

Francoa raraosa .. .. 4 

Fruit and flowers, hardy, 
growing together .. 9 

Fruit garden .. .. 4 


Fruit-trees, oovering 
Fruit-trees, newly-planted 
Fruit trees, ringing and 
ligaturing . 

Fruit-trees, top-dressing 
Fuchsia, dark, for con¬ 
servatory wail .. 
Gardens, pictures from 
our readers’ 

Gooseberry, the Fuchsia- 
flowered, under glass .. 
Greenhouse.. 

Greenhouse question, the 
Herbaoeous borders 

Household. 

Hydrangeas 

Indian Daphne, the red 


2 Indiin Kale (Oaladium 
2 esoulentum) .. .. 8 

Irises.10 

2 Iris from seed, raising .. 10 

2 Ivy on walls, trimming .. 4 

Japan Allspice and the 

7 Naked-flowered Jas¬ 
mine, tha.2 

7 Kitchen, red anbs In .. 4 

Lawn, rolling the .. . . 4 

8 Lilacs, forced .. 8 

3 Lilium auratum out-of- 

8 doors .10 

4 Onions and Parsn ps 4 

b Orchids as window plants 8 
8 Peas in succesiiou .. 4 

8 Peas, wrinkled .. ..5 



ROSES. 

ROSE HEDGES AND SCREENS. 
The “ Pictures from our Readers’ Gar¬ 
dens ” have furnished many bright ex¬ 
amples of gardening from 
gardens where many would 
not think of looking for 
them. But, to my mind, none 
has been 
more beau¬ 
tiful and 
useful than 
the illus¬ 
tration of 

the John Hopper Rose, trained on a fence, on p. 670. 
This illustration furnishes the best evidence that can be 
required of the capacity of Roses to form a screen that 
combines the beautiful with the useful. I should not have 
thought that any of the Tea Rosea would have Btood the 
frost of any ordinary winter in such a position in the 
neighbourhood of Chester. It would be interesting and 
useful if Mr. VV. G. Burston would Bend you the names 
of those which he has found to endure such a climate. 
The picture affords another lesson of inestimable value, 
which lovers of Roses will do well to take note of. I allude 
to the unusual vigour which the tree presents. This con¬ 
dition would never have been attained had the plant been 
subjected to severe annual pruning. Pruning, no doubt, 
it has had, but not in the way that too many Roses are 
dealb with, where more than half of the past season’s growth 
is cut back, Bimply because it is a sort of fashion to prune 
Roses, regardless of the form in which they are grown. 
For many years I have grown John Hopper in the form of 
bushes, and against walls. I, therefore, am acquainted 
with its capacity to make a vigorous growth when culti¬ 
vated, to a certain extent, on the let-alone principle ; but, 
if subjected to a hard cutting-back every year, the plants 
soon get into a weak condition. The specimen figured 
conclusively proves what may be done with the Hybrid 
Perpetuals in this direction, and I can quite understand 
that, excellent as the picture is, it gives one but a faint 
idea of the beauty of the plant at the time the photo¬ 
graph was taken. Its appearance just now I consider very 
opportune, as, if there are any readers who may wish to 
form similar screens there is plenty of time yet in which to 
do the work, and there are plenty of Hybrid Perpetuals as 
well adapted for the purpose as J ohn Hopper. Among dark 
Roses, the following are vigorous growers, when not 
severely pruned : Charles Lefebvre (light crimson), Marshal Vaillant (light red), Madame 
Rady (bright red), Paul Verdier (light crimson), Anna Alexieff (rose), Jules Margottin (pink), 
Magna Charta (pink), Madame Gabriel Luizet (carmine), Duchesse de Vallambrosa (light rose). 
Some of the Perpetual Moss Roses would do exceedingly well for this purpose, and they do 
better on the Manetti stock than the others, frequently making shoots 5 feet long in one 
season. The best of thes.£ arb: Blanche Morean (white), Madame Moreau (rose), Salet (light rose), 
Digitize a by\jOD9lC 


Pelargoniums and Rote* 
fur cutting .. .. 2 

Petunias, double .. .. 4 

Petunias, single .. .. 4 

P aes, re-potting .. .. 4 

Plants for conservatory, 
fine.foliag^d .. 8 

Potatoes at the bottom 

of walls.5 

Potatoes, cutting seed .. 5 

Poultry .11 

Questions and answers .. 6 

Rhododendron garden, a 7 
Rhubarb growing . ..5 

Rose hedges and screens 1 
Roses, planting .. 4 

Snowdrops in garden .. 10 


Shrubs, pruning ever- 


Toa Roses, a bunch of .. 3 

TigridiaB as pot plants ., 8 

Vires stopping young 
shoots of .. .. 4 

Vines, growing young, for 
fruiting in pots .. .. 4 

Vegetable garden.. .. 4 

Vegetables in frames .. 4 

i Work, general .. .. 4 

Weasels and moles .. 4 

Violets, Neapolitan .. 8 

Violets, treatment of .. 10 
What to grow in exposed 
cornera .. .10 

Work, the Coming Week’s 3 


Madame W. Paul (red), Celiua (crimson), Lane 
(light-crimson). If I wanted only half-a-dozen 
different sorts, I should select J ohn Hopper, Dupny 
Jamain, Paul Verdier, Marechal Vaillant, Charles 
Lefebvre, and Anna Alexieff. I should prefer 
them on their own roots, and the cuttings only 
require to be put in at the proper time, and to 
be skilfully treated. They will strike nearly as 
freely as tricolor Pelargoniums. The cuttings 
should be made of the young growth, about the 
middle of August, and inserted singly in 3-inch 
pots, in some sandv soil. They must then be 
planged in a bed of soil in a pit or frame that 
can be kept close—a spent hot-bed is the best. 
As soon as the pots are plunged up to the 
rims, give the soil a good watering, and keep 
them in darkness for a fortnight. The lights 
should be covered with mats daring the day. 
These may, in the evening, be taken off, and be 
replaced early in the morning—say, by 7 a.m. 
Daring this time damp the leaves, and the 
insides of the frame, in the evening. At the 
end of three weeks they may have a little air, 
and more light; but they will require shade in 
bright weather, until they have made a good 
many roots. All of them will be sufficiently 
rooted to allow of their being put into 5-inch 
pots ; bat unless they show a few roots round 
the sides of the pots, the shifting had better 
be deferred for a time. Daring the winter, the 
plants mast be kept from frost, and at the 
end of May they may be planted ont. 
The advantage of having Roses on their own 
roots is that, should a severe winter come and 
kill the tops, the roots will be safe, and will 
soon send up shoots from the crown ; but, when 
they are on the Manetti or any other stock, if 
the branches are killed, the roots invariably die. 
All the varieties which I have named are, in 
most cases, fairly satisfactory on the Manetti 
stock, and no one need hesitate to plant them in 
a good soil. They will make growth of sufficient 
strength to reach to a height of 6 feet, if the 
stem of the Rose is buried 2 inches under the 
surface. Too many, I fear, deny themselves the 
pleasure of growing Roses, because the instruc¬ 
tions for the preparation of the soil which we 
sometimes read show that this work entails much 
labour. Such, certainly, need not be the case in 
forming hedges or screens of Roses. No one, I 
imagine, would expect them to thrive satisfac¬ 
torily in ground that would not grow good vege¬ 
tables ; but, where the ordinary crops of tne 
kitchen garden succeed, there may Roses be 
expected to do well. If the undertaking is a 
permanent one, they should receive a eorr« 
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•ponding amount of attention—that ii, the 
ground should be dug up from 12 inchee to 2 feet 
deep, and, if necessary, some well-rotted manure 
should be incorporated with it at the time the 
work is done. Those who intend to use budded 
plants should lose no time in getting them 
planted; but when 11 own roots ” are obtained in 
pots, which, in all probability, will have had 
■onp protection all the winter, they should not 
be ppt out until May. J. C. C. 

19437.— Pelargoniums and Rosea for 
Cutting’.—1 can strongly recommend Pelar¬ 
goniums Guillion Mangilli, Wonderful, Madame 
Thibaut, E. V. Raspail, and Madame Baltet. 
These are all of a free-flowering habit, and, 
under proper treatment, will bloom freely in 
winter. The first-named is one of the most 
free-flowering plants in cultivation, and E. V. 
Raspail is the kind so largely grown in market 

f ;ardens for the supply of cut bloom in winter, 
t is probable that more of this Geranium is now 
grown for market than of ail the other kinds 
together, Vesuvius alone excepted. Of Roses, 
the most useful is Niphetos, which can be had 
in bloom during quite six months of the year. 
Safrano is also good, and Perle dee Jardins is 
ooming into favour. A very useful Tea Rose, 
and one which is strangely neglected, is Adam. 
I have cut from this Rose during nine months 
out of the twelve, and the colour is suitable for 
bouquet-making. It is not well, however, to 
let a Rose bloom so long. If wanted in winter, 
all buds should be picked off after June, in 
order to get a good growth.— J. Coknhtll. 


FRUIT. 

Covering fruit-trees.— The blossoms of 
wall fruit-trees will very soon appear, and in 
our changeable olimate one must always be on 
guard, for a few spring-like days are usually 
followed by cruel frost, which destroys the 
gardener’s hope of a crop for the entire year. 
Therefore, be prepared directly the petals 
unfold to apply a oovering of some kind, as it 
is sheer folly to spend valuable time in pruning, 
nailing, and other routine work, and then 
neglect to take care of the blossoms. There 
are many different ways of protecting the 
trees, and, doubtless, where expense is not an 
object, the beBt results are attained by means of 
roller-blinds, with coping boards to keep both 
blinds and blossoms dry; these are only let 
down when actual frost is expeoted, and the 
advantage of using them is, that a great extent 
of wall may be oovered in a very short time. 
They are usually made of good stout material, 
so as to last several years. A lighter kind of 
gauze, or frigi-domo, may be nailed on to upright 


as the clear atmosphere is sure to bring extremes 
of heat and cold in rapid succession, and those 
who look for fruit-crops must study the 
weather, and always be on the look out.— 

J. Groom, Gosport. 

Top-dressing fruit-trees.— This is the 
best time to apply top'dressings to fruit-trees 
and bushes, to enable them to carry a crop of fine 
fruit this year, and to lay the foundation for 
future crops. Our custom is to go over every 
tree and bush, after pruning is completed, and 
the surface-soil Is lightly forked up, and put 
one or two good barrow-loads of rotten manure 
immediately over the roots, and I can bear 
testimony to this being the best plan of keep¬ 
ing them close to the surface, and of thus 
rendering unnecessary root-lifting or root- 
pruning. Someone may say, 44 My trees grow 
too strongly already, but I oannot find any 
roots.” The fact is, that from want of food on 
the surface the roots have struok down deep 
into the cold sub-soil; consequently, the annual 
growths are sappy and long-jointed, and fail to 
ripen, and the flower-buds do not set. In the 
case of such trees it would be best to lift the 
roots entirely and re-plant at once, and to keep 
the surface mulched afterwards. The mulching 
draws the roots up to the direot influence 
of sun and air, and prevents drought from 
injuring them, as if put on now it will not dis¬ 
appear until all danger from drought is over. 
Our soil is not strong or deep enough to produce 
large standard trees, and, if it were, the gales to 
which we are here exposed are too violent to 
allow them to become fully matured; therefore, 
we adopt the bush form, and when kept stopped 
in rather dose the limbs get very stiff, and do 
not sway much with the wind. Pruning we look 
upon as a necessary evil, but non-pruning is not 
a cure for all the ailments to which fruit-trees 
and bushes are liable. I think if non-pruners 
were to inspeot, say, a hundred of the first 
orchards they came to, they would be fully 
satisfied that it was nst to over-pruning they 
owed their wretched condition, but to an entire 
absence of anything like cultivation. Not alone 
is the pruning-hook laid aside for good, but the 
manure-cart as well, and under such conditions 
good crops cannot possibly be expected.— 
South Coast. 

Ringing and ligaturing fruit-trees. 

—I am of 41 L. C. K?s " opinion (see p. 665), 
that it should not be necessary to be ever hack¬ 
ing and cutting at a tree’s roots and branches 
to make it fruitful, if proper selection of stocks 
and varieties were made, instead of the present 
happy-go-lucky style practised by nurserymen. 
I started cultivating a small orchard two years 
ago. I bought five books on fruit onlture, and 
waB amused at one author recommending one 


pieoes of wood, so as to be kept about 1 foot | thing, and another the opposite; the only thing 


dear of the wall; this is put on directly the 
blossoms begin to expand, and is left on until the 
fruit is set, by which time the foliage is developed 
enough to shelter the fruits from slight frosts. 
Old fish-nets make a good covering, as they 
ward off frost, and admit light and air better 
than almost any other contrivance ; they are 
hung on the edge of a wall coping-board to keep 
them clear of the top of the tree, and long poles 
•re set slanting against the wall for the nets to rest 
on, as they are far more effective when kept 2 
feet away from the trees, than when allowed to 
hang close. If hung up in a dry place when 
not m use, they last for several years, and are 
useful for keeping off birds when the fruit is 
ripe—especially from bush fruits. Branches 
of evergreens, nailed on to a framework of wood 
at least 2 feet from the wall, are a most service¬ 
able covering, and they can be had without any 
expense. I like the flat branches of Spruce 
Fir (which are found in plantations where the 
trees grow thickly), or Laurel—but any kind 
of evergreen may be utilised ; they soon wither 
np, ana then the leaves let in more light as the 
season advances, and there is less need for pro¬ 
tection. On low walls I have found Pea-sticks 
make a capital shelter, as they break the wind 
and do not obstruct muoh light, and if good long 
ones are firmly fixed in the soil, about 2 feet 
from the wall, they make an excellent shelter. 
In this part of the country the wind is more 
destructive than the frost. Happily, this year 
the buds have been kept dormant by cold 
Weather, and a baokward spring is the greatest 
safeguard to the blossoms; but it is after the 
most brilliant day that£he severest frosts oocur, 
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they agreed uoon was in the advice to go to a nur¬ 
sery and get fitted as a nurseryman thought best. 
At a nursery clearance sale, I purchased about 
1,200 trees, Apples and Pears; bush, trained, 
and standard. I superintended the digging 
up myself, and was somewhat astonished at the 
way the roots had grown. To take the Apples : 
Some roots hadfonr or five gas-pipe-like branches, 
which went almost perpendicularly into the 
earth without any small fibres ; others struck 
out horizontally about 12 inches to 20 inches 
below the surface of the ground, and had a few 
small fibres, and in others the stem was en¬ 
larged, had but one large branch-root, but a 
mass of small fibrous roots starting from the en¬ 
larged stem np to the surface of the ground. 
Now all these stocks with the different habit of 
rooting were called Crab, or free, stocks. The 
variation did not depend upon the shape or age 
of the tree, but was common to the bush-trained 
and standard kinds. I ceased to wonder at the 
muddle which fruit-book writers make of the 
subject, because the difference in the root- 
formation would doubtless affect the fruit¬ 
bearing, and also the cultivation of the trees. 
It would be a hopeless task to haul out the 
perpendicular roots and keep them near the 
surfaoe, and if the attempt were made, what 
benefit would accrue to the tree ? Now, if the 
stocks had been true Crabs they would all have 
rooted in the same way; but, being bastards 
from Apple-pips, and no proper selection having 
been made, the effects on the future life and 
productiveness of the trees were a matter of the 
greatest uncertainty. Can “L. C. K.,” or 
other readers of Gardening Inform me what 


effects would be caused by grafting a dessert 
Apple upon the English, or French Paradise, 
the Doucin, and the true Crab, then sowing the 
pips of the fruit from each kind, and then upon 
the bastard stocks thus produced grafting a 
kitchen Apple 9 — N. Wood. 

-Trees may be operated on at any time between 

the fall of the leaf and the end of February. I am now 
trying a simple incision, deep, three parte round the tree 
or the branob. In some cases I incise the stem of the tree 
at any place between the collar and bearing branches ; in 
others I take an individual branch that 1 may compare 
results at blooming and fruiting.— Gborok 8imms. 

Newly-planted fruit trees. —Young 
standard trees, in newly-planted orchards, most 
now be examined, top-dressed, and made secure 
to good stakes, with a handful of hay neatly 
inserted where they are tied, to protect the 
stooks from chafing. If growing freely, and 
shoots are sufficiently plentiful to form good 
heads, the removal of a cross-branch, or the 
shortening of any that are making a prominent 
lead, will be all the knife-work necessary. If, 
on the other hand, one-year-planted trees have 
made but little growth, and look unkind and 
stunted, out them back to induce vigorous young 
shoots free from blossom-buds. When inexpe¬ 
rienced purchasers go to a nursery to select 
trees, they often think more of the tops than 
they do of the roots. They remove them from 
a rich to a poor soil, and, perhaps, to an Inferior 
aspect; if the trees live, they make little, if 
any, growth, but set an abundance of fiower- 
bude. When this happens, cutting-back at the 
end of the first year is the only remedy.— 
W. C. L. 

19431 .—Growing 1 Apples from seed. 
— 44 Rector '* should sow his Apple-pips directly 
he takes them from the Apple. When I get a 
specially good Apple that I wish to try the seed 
of, I sow at once ; there are usually from four 
to six pips, which I sow in a 4-inch pot. using 
good fresh soil, such as rotten turf. I put the 
pots in a cold house or frame, &b forcing makes 
the seedlings come weak ; in a cold house they 
generally appear in Maroh or April, and, (f 
potted off singly, they soon make nice plants, fit 
for planting out-of-doors in June. If well 
attended to in respect to water in dry weather, 
they will make fine plants by the end of the 
year. If it is desired to fruit them in the 
shortest possible time, the wood may be grafted 
on to an old tree, and fruit will be produced in 
from two to three years ; the tree itself will 
frnit in from three to six years, some seedlings 
being muoh more gross in growth than others. 
Seedlings should not be planted on very rich 
soil, as they are naturally inclined to make 
stronger growth than grafted trees, and more 
wood growth than fruitful spurs.—J. G., Hants. 


The Japan Allspice and the Naked* 
flowered Jasmine —Chimonanthus fragrans 
and Jasminum nndiflornm—have braved the oold 
of the winter well, and have been in flower here 
for several weeks or more. Although the indi¬ 
vidual flowers of the Chimonanthus are not very 
imposing in the way of colour, they make up for 
that deficiency by their fragrance. A small 
handful of flowering sprays of this plant, plaoed 
in a vase, will scent a whole room sweetly for 
days, while the Jasmine oan be out and nsed 
effectively among other flowers. Our plant 
of Chimonanthus, which is an old one, covers 
25 feet of a 12-feel-high east wall. It would 
extend a good deal further, but that is its 
allotted space. When it goes out of bloom. It 
is pruned hard back to last year’s wood; mil 
suokers that come np about the main stem are 
also cut close in, ana the strongest shoots are 
shortened back about half-way. This is all the 
treatment it receives, except that it is kept 
fastened to the wall, and, when flowering-time 
comes round, the Bhoots are clothed with bloom, 
like the shoots of a well-managed Peaoh-tree. 
The Jasmine is treated in the same way, except 
that it is not cut back in summer. It is allowed 
to grow freely, and to assume its natural droop¬ 
ing habit, and, when in flower in winter, it has 
a cheerful appearance. We have it on a west 
and north-west aspect, and it does well on both. 
—W. Watson, Hants. 

Oystopterls frag Ilia.— I find that this Fern and its 
varieties do well in a compoet of fibrous peat and loam, 
with a little thoroughly decayed leaf-mould and fine land 
added, and a small amount of old crumbled mortar. They 
are especially eligible for somewhat moist situations in the 
rookery. In pot culture, a few small fragments of lime¬ 
stone may be introduced Into the oomposl It is lmpor- 
tut to drain w<!L-8. , f| .,. jr| 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from March 5th 
to March 12fA. 

8 owed seeds of the following sub-tropicals in heat: 
Gibeon’a Castor Oil plant, variegated Lavatera, Blue Gum, 
Acacia lophantha, and Wigandiacararcaaana ; these, when 
well grown, will make diatinot and effective trroopa 
Planted in hot-bed cuttings of varioua kinds of bedding- 
plants of which stock is still required. Made up a bed for 
Alternanthcras sod Coleus. Sowed Phlox Lirutnmondi, 
double Chinese Pinks, and dwarf German 8cabious. 
Looked over early Peach-house, thinned the young wood 
a little more, and also removed some of the surplus fruits, 
taking those mostly from the underside of the trellia 
Tied out Pelargoniums, and gave the house a gentle fund- 


HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. I « uide win uu datea of d «*p*tch. On no | 

_ account uso a tin box—contents are sure to 

A BUNCH OF TEA ROSES. damp off-— E ast Anglia, 

Maxi are the beautiful forma that have been 
produced in the Tea section of our cultivated 
Koeea ; their beauty is undoubtedly of a more 
refined order than that of the Hybrid Per- 
pe trials, while their individual characters are, 
a m a rule, more clearly marked. Triomphe de 
Rennes is a Rose of eminent merit, excellent 
in form, most delicate in colour—warm white, 
deepening to full lemon—and unusually distinct 
in foliage. The leaves are deeply toothed, and of 
a dark glossy green, with a characteristic waving 
or twisting, so that the identity of the bush 
cannot be doubted when oat of.flower ; these 
features also give it a distinctly ornamental 


afterwards with fishing-nets. We find this sufficient pro¬ 
tection here. Pegged out early Melons In frame ; earthed 
up with rather heavy loam, pressing it down firmly. 
Planted mors early Potatoes: Myatt's Prolific and Earliest 
of All ere our ohief sorts for planting now. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers lightly, little and often being the principle 
acted on. Pinched the young growth one leaf from the 
fruit. Rolled the lawns frequently to get a firm base for 
tbs mowing machines. Pruned evergreen shrubs, and 
trimmed Ivy on walls. 


A BOUQUET OK TKA ROSES (TRIOMPHE I>E KEN NILS). 


aspect. Its high value as a cut-flower when easily 
arranged in a simple glass may be estimated 
from the engraving. To be quite correct, 
Triomphe de Rennes is a Noisette, a sub division 
commonly classed tinder the head of Tea Roses. 

19439. — Sending Chrysanthemum 
cuttmcrs to India.— If *‘G. M.” will pack 
the cuttings in fresh, green Moss, gathered on 
a sunny day, they will travel perfectly. Place 
three or four together, roll Moss well round, 
and cover with gutta-percha tissue, leaving out 
the tops of the cuttings. Label, if any, should be 
tied outside. The bundles must be packed in a 
wooden box, with dry, old Moss, or fine wood 
shavings. I have sent various plants to Ceylon 
by parcel post in this way ; the journey takes 
six weeks, and I have rarely lost even one. 
The cuttings will probably start rootlets in the 
Moss, so careful packing's necessary. Th« postal 
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gallon aa a preventive, as, if the plants are permitted to 
become Infeattd with dies at this season, they receive an 
injurious check. The nearer the glass the plants are kept 
now the better, and this remark refers to the whole 
family of Pelargoniums. Stopped and trained Tomatoes 
now fruiting ; this is usually a weekly operation, as plants 
receive less check when the surplus wood is pinched off 
than If they are allowed to get stroDg and to require the 
knife. Young plants intended for open-air culture are 
kept near the glass to get strong. Thinned Grapes. 
Stopped lateral* at drat leaf, beyond which no further 
advance will be allowed ; night temperature, 65 degs. 
Inside borders receive warm liquid-manure frequently 
now as tbe borders are well drained Disbudded and tied 
down young wood in late house. Trained young wood of 
Marshal Niel Rose on greenhouse roof; the plant Is an 
old one, but still bears fine blossoms. Thinned Straw¬ 
berries in pots to about 10 or 12 fruits on each, and set, 
the blossoms as they expand by touching the stamens 
with the camel's-hair pencil. 

Sowed the main crop of Oniona and Parsnips. Planted 
out more winter Onions from seed-bed. Planted out 
Cauliflowers under handlight; also Peas raised in heat, 
and protected them with branches. Sheltered Aprloots 
and Peaches with branches of Yew-tree, and covered 


Greenhouse. 

Acacias.—M any of the Acaoiat are inch 
large-growing plants that they cannot well be 
grown in pota, and, therefore, are not suitable 
for houaea of limited extent. Bat there are a 
few kinds that amateurs can take in hand, 
and among these are A. Drummond!, a 
slender - growing, elegant - habited sort, that 
flowers profusely in March and April; A. 
armata, a dense, bushy kind, with glossy 
green foliage, which will bear a deal of 
hard usage without showing its effects; 
A. Riceana, another fine kind that will 
succeed when grown in a pot; A. pubes- 
cens, one of the most elegant growers, 
which attains a large size if its roots are 
not restricted, but which, under pot- 
culture, may be grown for a considerable 
time without getting inconveniently large. 
The three last-named are spring-bloomers, 
coming in earlier or later, according to the 
warmth they are subjected to, as th ey bear 
moderate forcing. Young stock, struck 
from cuttings last year, should now be 
moved into pots two sizes larger. Acacias 
will grow in either peat or loam, but the 
latter, mixed with some sand and a little 
rotten manure, answers best while the 
plants are young. As soon as they are 
potted Btand them at the warmest end of 
the greenhouse, where they will soon get 
established in the new soil. A sprinkling 
overhead with the syringe, in the after 
noon, will promote top-growth. 

Aspidistras. —There are no plants that 
surpass tbe variegated and the green¬ 
leaved Aspidistras in their ability to thrive 
in the neighbourhood of smoky towns, or, 
indeed, anywhere where the conditions are 
unfavourable. They thrive when kept 
in a temperature a little warmer than 
that of an ordinary greenhouse, and they 
succeed with perfectly cool treatment. 
They are increased by division of the 
creeping stems that spread slowly, either 
on the surface of the soil or just below it. 
This division must be effected before the 
leaf-buds begin to move. Where the 
plants have been kept a little warm 
through the winter, even when located in 
an ordinary sitting room, they will soon 
be pushing, and no time should be lost, 
either in giving larger pots to, or in 
dividing, any that are in want of additional 
room. It is not well to break up the plants 
into very small bits, as these take con¬ 
siderable time to grow on to a useful 
size. Pieces of the stem, with three or 
four leaves attached, are smull enough. 
These should be placed in pota about 
4 inches in diameter, in ordinary loam, w'ith 
some rotten manure and a little sand 
added The stems of the leaves should 
be tied to small sticks inserted in the 
soil, in order to steady them, until the 
plants have got established. If a little 
extra warmth can be given after potting 
they will make more progress, but the 
marking of the leaves of the variegated 
form is more decided when it is grown in a cool, 
low temperature. 

Cinerarias. —Plants that were raised from 
seed sown late last summer, or from suckers 
that were not taken off until the season was far 
advanced, are the best for blooming late in the 
spring, at which time they come in well to succeed 
tne earlier portion of the stock. These late 
bloomers will now be pushing up their Hower- 
stems, and should be regularly supplied with 
manure-water. The finest Cinerarias I ever had 
were watered with manure-water alone, from 
the time the roots fairly got hold of the soil after 
their last potting in autumn. Cinerarias are gross- 
feeding plants, and, when they receive all they 
require in the way of manorial stimulants, they 
attain a large size, and produce a great quan¬ 
tity of flowers. They will take whatever is given 
in this way in a stronger state than most things, 
but it is advisable,to keep jfche safe side. 
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Single Petunias.— Pew soft-wooded plants Trimming Ivy on walls.—To keep this in Growing young Vines for fruiting in 
are more effective than the single varieties of good condition, it should now be cut close in to pots.— Where the eyes are rooted early, and a 
Petunia that oan be obtained from seed of a the wall with the shears. When the new growth light position can be given up to them, they 

good strain. To have the plants forward breaks out, as it will very shortly, the may be grown strong enough in one seas on to 

enough to give a long season of bloom, the seed walls will be clothed with the most effective of fruit the next. If the pots oan be plaoed on the 

should now be put in; a moderate-sized seed- green coverings. Ivy edgings to beds and front shelf of a Pine-stove, over the hot-wetter 

pan will raise as many as are necessary in most borders may also be well out back now. pipes, the wood will be well ripened, 

gardens. Drain the pan, and fill it With sifted Rolling the lawn.— Now is the time to lay w ^ 


pipes, the wood will be well ripened. 


gardens. Drain the pan, and nil it witn silted rolling the lawn.—imow is sue time so lay 

loam, to whioh add about one-fifth of leaf-mould, a good foundation for an effective lawn by fre- Vegetable Garden. 

also sifted, and some sand; press the surface quent rollings, to prepare the sward for the Onions and Parsnips —These should be so sm 

firm and quite smooth, distribute the seeds mowing-machine by and-bye. Top-dressings of as soon as the land is in the right condition, 
evenly over it, and cover them with about soot or artificial manures may be given if the For Onions, manure the surfaoe well, make it 
a fourth of an inch of the material, again Grass requires any help. Walks, where the firm, and sow the seeds in very shallow drill*, 
pressing it down evenly. Cover with a sheet gravel has become discoloured, should be turned If too deeply oovered, the necks will probably 
of glass ; stand in an intermediate temperature, over at once, put into shape, and be rolled down be thick, and the bulbs lack that clear-skinned, 
and the young plants will quickly appear. If a hard. If neoessary, a sprinkling of fresh gravel refined appearance whioh they acquire whan 
warm house is not available, a greenhouse will may be applied on the surface after the walk standing on a hard, well-manured surface, 
do, but the seed will be longer in vegetating, has been turned. . Pannips, too, should be sown in very shallow 

and the plants will make proportionately slower Herbaceous borders. —Finish planting hardy drills. 

progress for a time afterwards. When in cool flowers, and fork over the surfaoe, to fit the Peas in succession. —If an early, a second 
quarters, care must be taken that the soil does borders for the annuals or other plants which early, a mid-season, and a late Pea be sown on 
not get too much water before the seedlings may be used to fill up vacancies by-and-bye. the same day, a succession will be obtained 
come up. or the chanoes are that the seed wul See that the plants are labelled oorreotly, eepe- without any further trouble. If, for instance, 
decay. When the little plants are an inch high, oially any new or rare species. When new we sow Ringleader, William the First, Hundred- 
they may be pricked out a couple of inches plants are bought, in the shape of small, not over- fold, Huntingdonian, and Veitoh’s Perfection, 
apart in pans, or shallow boxes, filled with robust specimens, it will be better to place them all at the same time, they will fall naturally 

soil of the same description as that in whioh in a cool frame for a few days, and then plant into succession. Peas raised under glass may 

the seed was sown, and be allowed to grow on them in the reserve border for a year to get now be put out in drills, staked immediately, 

for a few weeks before they are moved singly into strong. and sheltered with evergreen branches. 

3-inch or 4-inoh pots ; or they oan be put at once Pruning evergreen shrubs. —Large over- Globe Artichokes. —In many places, where 

into pots of the smaller size. As soon grown groups of Laurel, or other evergreens, may insufficiently oovered, these will probably have 

as they are 2 inches high, pinch out now be sawn down to within 2 feet or 3 feet of suffered during the severe weather, and will be late 
the points of the shoots, to make them the ground, if such a drastic measure should be in breaking away. Those who have room uader 
branch out low enough down to secure well- neoessary. They will break into new growth glass, and like to do so, may lift a few roots 
furnished examples. By the middle of May, during the spring, and form new healthy bushes and plant them in a deep pit, where there is a 
give them 6-inoh or 7-inch pots, and use soil in again. little warmth to help them on a bit, to get a few 

an unsifted state; with the help of manure- Planting Roses. —There is no time to be early heads. If, in any situation, the weather 

water, the plants will bloom from the end of lost now, if the plants are to be purchased in has been odder than here, in the Midlands, 

June until the autumn is far advanced. the ordinary course from the nursery quarter, and if any doubt exists about the plants starting. 

Double Petunias. —Plants that were struok Roses in pots mav be planted out at any time— seeds may be sown now; they will soon ger- 
from cuttings towards the end of last summer, indeed, April is the best month for making beds mlnate in heat, and if grown on rapidly till the 
and have been wintered in small pots, should of Tea Roses. Groups of Tea Roses, composed middle of May, and then planted in good aoil, 
now be moved to others that are larger. If of a dozen or more plants of one kind are very the plants, or some of them, will bear in the 
they have grown well, and have plenty of roots, effective. autumn, though seedlings are very often inferior 

they oan be put at once into pots 7 inches or Fruit Garden. to the best varieties cultivated in gardens. 

8 inches in diameter, which will be large enough Re-potting Pines. —From the middle to the Cauliflowers under hand-lights.—A ll 
for them to flower in. Pinch out the points of end of March is a good time to overhaul the spare lights should be utilised now for Canli- 
the shoots, if the plants are not already stock of Pines. Fine, mild weather should be flowers. The south border, where the soil is 
sufficiently bushy. Cuttings of these double selected for the work. Strong successions will rioh, deep, and warm, is the best plaoe for the 
Petunias may now be put in; they should be require to be shifted into fruifiing-pots, and the earliest plants. Set the lights 3 feet apart each 
accommodated with a little warmth, but not so strong-rooted suckers to be moved into sucoes- way, ana put four plants in each light. The 
much as to cause the leaves to damp. In the sion-pots. Some of the strongest and sturdiest spaces between the hand-lights may be filled up 
course of about two weeks, they will do rooted suokers should be taken from the plants from with early Lettuces from the last autumn sowing, 
sufficiently to bear the removal of the propa- which fruits have been out during the winter, which have been sheltered by a frame during 
gating-glass, and, later on, should be potted a few of the bottom leaves removed, and the the winter. 

singly, and be given additional room. The base trimmed with a sharp knife, and then they Vegetables in frames. — Where much 
flowers of several of the double varieties of should be potted firmly in 6-inoh pots. Any forcing is done, the watering, airing, earthing- 

Petunia are now almost equal to moderate- plants that have lost health through over- Q p, and thinning of such things as Carrots, 

siaed Camellia-blooms, and. for cutting, are very watering, or any other cause, may be disrooted, Radishes, Potatoes, Lettuces, French Beans, 
useful, as they are both effective and enduring, a few of the bottom leaves removed, an inch or Peas, Ac., will require careful attention. 

Franooa ramosa. —The elegant branching two of the stem at the bottom out away, and re- General work. —Seed-sowing and planting 
flower-spikes, which this plant produces freely, potted firmly, in rather small pots, in turfy are now, in some form or other, matters of 

are handsome both when growing and when loam, suitably enriohed. They should be daily work. Cress should now be sown weekly, 

loosely arranged in a cut state. The plant is so plunged in a fresh bottom-heat, in a moist, genial Radishes every three weeks; Lettuces—as soon 
easily grown, that no amateur who is fairly sue- atmosphere. Plants that are expected to show as one lot comes through the ground sow 
oessful with oommon plants need hesitate to fruit shortly may be top-dressed, and re-plunged another. Potato planting is going on briskly 


19430.—Red ants in kitchen.—A writer 


easily grown, that no amateur who is fairly sue- atmosphere. Plants that are expected to show as one lot comes through the ground sow 
oessful with oommon plants need hesitate to fruit shortly may be top-dressed, and re-plunged another. Potato planting is going on briskly 
prooure it. Seed should now be sown. It in a hot-bed that has had its heating materials n0 w. Peas should be sown as often as required, 
will suoceed under conditions such as are advised renewed—a course whioh should be followed Sow Spinaoh fortnightly, and plant Windsor 
for the Petunias. When the little plants are with all the beds for Pines at this season. Beans. E. Hobday. 

an inch or so high, they should be pricked off Protecting the blossoms of wall-trees. _____ 

about 2 inches apart m pans or pots, and en- —This will now require attention, though, for i Q1 oa amta in IritnViAn —A wribr 

couraged to make growth. By the end of May the most part, the blossoms are late this year. . ™ h oawlBnmtr naner lately described * 

they may be moved to a cold frame or pit, and Various expedients are adopted in different die- -e* w usi£ he ha • found of great service in 
after wardsput singly into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, tricts, but in no case shouldi the coverings be d J^ying anU. h He f makes l rather thick 
Air should be given as required, and enough unnecessarily heavy. The climate of the place y of ® uffar into wWc h a little rum is put. 

water to keep them moving freely. Some of should be considered in selecting the covering, t yreedilv and finish 

th«ae pl.nt.in»y bloom toward, the end of X have hed a. mnoh niooem with light, tottery ™beto*tatoxtotodby the5oohol%nd f.Ufc£ 
rammer, but it u in eubraquent year, that a epraye of Yow, kept in position by * filing- * .mothered by, the «yruf 

full crop of flowers is to be looked for. All net, as by any more expensive oontrivanoes. T . • - aVH that where ant*, 

they need is ordinary greenhouse treatment in The air circulate, freely through them, and, by very numerous, the syrup, in the course ot 
summer and winter, and more room as it is the time the trees require more light and venti- . 3 . converted into a thick etickv 

raqulred. Th. riant, will tot for ,ea^ rad toion, the torn. are falling from the .pray, of toito oftte anttthat tol tttt i? 

Produce flower,In proportion^to their etrengtt. Y«w. . . Sugar-ramp ha. long been known a. an attrao- 


proaase now.™ m proporoonra raeirinrongra. raw. Sugar-ramp lira long been known a. an attrao- 

Thomas Baines. Planting cotonos of . BD9 “Zf ti 4 b.it for rat., but the addition of alcohol it 

Hardy annuals. —Some of the hardiest later on, as opportunity offers. They should be 19528.—W 608618 and mol68r-—Your 
annuals, suoh as Poppies, Candytufts, Clarkias, planted In rows firmly; bury the lower ends correspondent, ** H. P , ’ wishes to know if 
Godetias, &o., may be sown now or shortly; but about 3 inches in the soil, and scatter a little weasels destroy moles. Happening to be at 
it is very important that the seed-bed should short litter between the rows. the Bristol Museum some years ago, I saw' 

be in good condition to reoeive them. If small Stopping young shoots of Vine9 —If the a gentleman oommg in with a oommon, oid- 
seeds are sown on a steely surfaoe they do not Vines are in good health, all laterals should be fashioned mole-trap, oovered with olay, in his> 
get a fair chance. Sow only when the surface stopped one leaf, or not more than two leaves, hand. The oord in the fore-part had caught a 
oan be raked quite smooth, and, if necessary, beyond the bunoh, and sab-laterals should not mole, and that in the hinder-part had a weasel 
oover with light sifted soil from another souroe. be allowed to make more than one leaf. Some in it, which was killed when on the point of 
Let the patches be of considerable size, as a few good Grape-growers remove all sub-laterals, catching the mole. The took them, 

plants scattered About are not T sufficiently exoept, perhaps, one at the extreme end of the to the museum to bo stoned in that position.— 
effective. / T rv . ,/t I o shoot. D. M. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


'Wrinkled Peas. —These are not by any 
mmne so tough as the round-seeded varieties j 
anyone sowing a row of wrinkled and a row of 
round Peas in wet, cold soil, early in the season, 
would find that many more of the former failed 
to germinate than of the latter. Indeed, it is a 
mistake to sow wrinkled Peas before the begin¬ 
ning of March—at least, except under very 
favourable conditions, and I would advise all 
who wish to have a good show of young plants 
to sow none but round-seeded varieties so long 
as tiie soil is wet and cold. Where wrinkled 
Peas must be sown early for some speoial object, 
such as for exhibition, no attempt must be made 
to put them in trenches, or very deep in the 
ground, and a little sandy soil should be put 
under and over them. One year we thought of 
having a wonderful lot of early Peas, and sowed 
about a dozen kinds in trenches in February ; 
a wet March followed, and the wrinkled rows 
had to be re-sown.—J. M. 


Gutting seed Potatoes.— Those who 
buy a few pounds of seed Potatoes at Is. 
or Is. 6d. per lb. are naturally anxious to 
make the most of them. If planted whole, 
they would not go far towards yielding a 
remunerative return, and so they must be out 
op into several pieces. Round Potatoes always 
bear cutting better than kidney ones, and in 
an ordinary way the latter are better uncut. 
In the case of expensive seed, however, each 
Potato may be cut into two or three pieces ; but 
we would not exceed this in the case of kidney 
sorts. Round kinds may be cut up into as 
many pieces as there are eyes, each eye being 
allowed a small piece of Potato attached to it, 
and In this way a tuber, from 8 oz. to 12 oz. in 
weight, will furnish from a dozen to a score of 
sets. We have cut up a tuber weighing only 
3 oz. into ten sets, and the return was over 
30 lb. This is nothing out of the common, as 
some heavy-cropping kinds will exceed this con¬ 
siderably. The operation of cutting up a tuber 
should always be performed the day before 
planting, as this gives the out part time to dry 
and become hardened before coming in contact 
with the soil.— Mabqam. 

Potatoes at the bottoms of walls. 

—Early Potatoes may always be raised in 
frames, bat it takes a great many frames to 
produoe pecks or bushels of tubers, and, although 
a few early dishes may be secured from under 
glass, it is from the open air that the main 
•apply will always be derived. There are 
many, too, who place great value on early 
Potatoes, but who have no frames to devote to 
their culture; growers of this class must always 
look to early planting in the open to furnish 
new tubers in May and June. In the majority 
of instances, however, it would be a mistake to 
plant the earliest crop quite out in the open 
garden—a sheltered position should always be 
•alected for it. We have never found any posi¬ 
tion to suit the first crop so well as a plaoe 
along the bottoms of walls, especially of those with 
a south and east aspect. A row of close-growing 
early kidneys put in thickly along the bottom of 
a south wall always furnishes many good dishes, 
ftwri with a little care neither frost nor cold 
winds will do them harm. In the majority of 
instances wall-trees are protected throughout 
March and during the greater part of April, and 
if the protecting material is allowed to hang 
town until it almost touches the ground, it 
affords excellent protection to the Potatoes. Apart 
from this, too, there is always an amount of 
shelter, and some amount of heat, at the 
bottom of a wall. In cases in which the trees 
are not protected, some protection can be put 
against the wall to shelter the Potatoes on cold 
nights. I would, therefore, recommend all who 
are in a position to do so to plant at the bottom 
of their walls as soon as ciroumstanoea permit. 
—South Walks. 


19328. — Rhubarb growing- — Rhubarb 
grows well in almost any position, and on almost 
any kind of soil; but the deeper and richer it is, 
the finer the quality, and the larger the size of 
the plant. The situation should be somewhat 
dry, and a loamy and olayey soil is most suit¬ 
able. 1 have grown large quantities of it on a 
dayey field at Camberwell. When the leaves 
are of a good size, the roots require some kind 
of stimulant to keep them growing, as the 
larger the leave* get hi cue reason, the sponger 
Digitized by t^Qit '91C 


will the crowns be the next; therefore, itisneoes- 
sary to provide manure all through the growing 
season. The plants must be allowed plenty of 
room to develop themselves, and an open 
situation will be found best, although good 
results can be had anywhere. Planting can be 
done at any time after the leaves have died 
down, and no plant is more easily increased or 
multiplied, than Rhubarb. Propagation is 
largely effected by divisions of roots. The 
large stool, or fleshy root, is taken np and sliced, 
with a sharp knife or spade, into as many por¬ 
tions as there are crowns, and eaoh slice, wnen 
planted, will form new roots. It is also raised 
from seed, which should be sown in shallow 
drills, a yard or so apart, in February, and, as 
soon as the plants are well up, they should be 
thinned out to 18 inches or 2 feet asunder, 
according to the size of the plants.—G. H. 
Mortimer, Kennington , S.E. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


QUERIES. 

«* # The questions asked in Gardinino now numbering 
nearly 20.000, and the numerals being rather confusing, 
we have decided to begin again at No. 1. 


1. — Usee of rabbit and other skins.— Is then 
any work published (riving information as to the uses of 
the above, and mode of preparation ?— Smilax. 

2. — Preser ving Asparagus.— In the Asparagus 
season I grow more than I want. Is then any way of pre¬ 
serving it for uw at other times ? -G. H. T. »*» There it 
not, we believe, any way in which Asparxsgue con be pre¬ 
served so as to retain its flavour. —Bn. 

REPLY. 

19511.— Making screens.—I have a 4-fold 
screen merely covered with a loosely-hanging, 
roughish canvas. With a flat brush, I applied, 
hot from the fire, a coat or two of melted parch¬ 
ment filings ; when dry, the canvas was as stiff 
and as tight as a drum. Over this I pasted a 
thin white paper, and then arranged my draw¬ 
ings according to fanoy, surrounded eaoh with 
garlands of flowers, butterflies, &o. Care is 
required to select such flowers as, though gay, 
will not interfere with the water-colours or 
oils of the pictures. The whole, when finished, 
was varnished once, and the outer frame 
secured with green leather, harmonising with 
the general colouring. The baok of the screen 
I covered with a grey paper having coloured 
arabesque subjects. If “ X.” intends to cover 
both sides with pictures, I would suggest that 
he should have a white ground on one side, and 
a black one on the other.—D ubliniknsis. 


BIRDS* 

19609.— Name of bird wanted.— I find a picture of 
the bird, exactly a* it is described by •' South Wales,” in 
Morris’s “British Birds" (Vol. II., p. 76) as the green 
woodpecker, with many aliases. It is said to be common 
throughout England. In severe weather it approachee 
villages and farms. There la a good description of its 
habits in the same book.—A. M. W. 

19416.—Book on breeding an d rear¬ 
ing cage-birds. —R. Douglas Campbell 
would find Mr. R. L. Wallace’s canary hook, 
and also his '* British Birds,” the best that can 
he had. I have used the canary hook, and 
know its value. There are also two nice hooks, 
published by E. Bairstow, naturalist, Brad 
ford—one on canaries, another on British 
birds.—O. 

19418.—Grey parrots.—We have had a 
grey parrot in our family for over twenty-two 
years. He has been fed as follows: The first 
thing in the morning, a small crust of bread, 
soaked in milk; at breakfast-time, another 
crust of bread, soaked in coffee and milk; and, 
about lunch time, a piece of cake or biscuit, 
with a couple of Walnuts. In the afternoon, 
more crust, soaked in tea. He had always a pan 
of Hemp-seed, and another of clean water, for 
drinking and bathing, by his side; a Chilli 
(dry) two or three times a-week; Lettuce-leaves 
in the summer; and, in warm weather, he is 
frequently, when looking dusty or soiled, 
washed well with soap and warm water. 
Although I do not lay the above down as a 
dietary to he strictly adhered to for all grey 
parrots, I can only say that ours has never been 
siok or sorry during the whole of his life. He 
was brought from the West Coast of Africa as a 
young bird, is a good- mimic, and a capital 
talker.—C. M. G., Boulogne, 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardsnino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to Vie Editor of Gar- 
din mo, 57, Sou thampton-street. Covent-garden, London 
Letters on business should be sent to the PublisHRR, The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot ahoays be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardknino should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 


3. — KiSS-me-at-the*Wicket. —Oan anyone give me 
the botanlosl name of the shrub which goes by thfc name 
In Suffolk and perhaps elsewhere ?— Dsrbt Dilly. 

4. —Building- tenant’s-flxture greenhouse.— 
Will any reader tell me if I oan build a greenhouse with 
bricks on my landlord’s premises so as to nave a right to 
take it down when I leave?—J. W. J. 

6. —Amaryllis formoalaelma.—How should I 
treat bnlbs of this species ? Should they now be plaoed in 
a hot-bed ? They did not flower at all last year, and show 
no signs of starting now; but the pots are full of roots.— 
Ignoramus. 

a.—Flowers for old wall.—" Sutton, Berkshire, 
will be glad of any information respecting flowering- 
plants suitable for placing ou old walls; also how to plant 
and plaoe them on the brickwork. The plants would be 
required to bloom this season. 

7 . — Hardy border Carnations. —I should be 
much obliged if any readers would kindly give me the 
names of some of the best hardy border Oarnatloos suit¬ 
able for growing in Northumberland. I wish to make a 
bed this spring, if not too late. —Northumberland. 

8. — Glasshouses and local rates.—I shall be 
glad if any reader oan tell me whether glasshouses, built 
purposely for producing fruit, Acs., specially for market 
purposes, are liable to be assessed for poor-rate; if so, 

E lease give me referenoe to any law or oase where it has 
sen tested.—T. W. 

9. — Laying down Grass-plot—I want to put 
down my >ard as a Grass-plot. Will any readers tell me 
how to proceed ? Does the ground need manuring as well 
as digging before the lawn-seeds are sown ? I oannot gel 
turf. How deep should the soil be dug, and what kina of 
edging Is recommended ?—M. H., Sheffield. 

10 .—Tropeeolum Spitfire.—I shall be pleased H any 
reader will kindly give me a few particular* of the Tro- 
pnolum Spitfire ? What height doee it attain, what is the 
colour of the flower, and may the seed be sown In the open 
ground, like a Nasturtium 7— J. N. *** You wdl find a 
description of the Tropceolums, with illustrations and 
notes on culture, in No. 586.— Ed. 

li.— 1 Tenant’s-flxture greenhouse.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me whether, If I put up a greenhouse simply 
resting on the ground, 1 should have to ask my landlord’s 
permission to erect it, or to take it down afterwards! It 
would be a span-roof, without brickB or mortar, except 
round the heating apparatus, and, even then, I should 
only lay them on the surface.—J. F. 

12 .— Manurinl value of hypoeulphate of soda. 
—1 am a photographer, and use a considerable quantity 
of hypoeulphate of soda, which, when dons with, I have 
hitherto thrown away. Having half-a-dosen Vines in 
my greenhouse, I have thought that this “hypo’” 
would be a good manure for them, and perhaps, also, for 
pot plants in general. Will any reader kindly tell me if 
hypoeulphate of soda has any mauurial value?—R. R. T. 

IS.—Laying out a garden.—I should be glad if 
some correspondents would give me a few hints as to lay¬ 
ing out a garden, 70 feet by 20 feet. At present there is a 
Grass-plot down the centre, with a narrow border all 
round the fenoe. My object is to grow hardy perennials, 
Ac., but I should like to retain a portion of the Grass-plot- 
Half-way up the Grass-plot three trees stand in a dump. 
The house stands almost east and west, the garden getting 
the afternoon sun.—A. H., Stanyford-hill, Jv. 

14.— How flowers get their colours.— At the 
monthly meeting of oar association, a question arose whioh 
none could answer, and I now write to ask your kind 
assistance. It is: What gives the flower its colour, and 
why have flowers different colours?—J. L. F. We da 

not know how flowers get their colours. ScietUific men 
amuse themselves, and sometimes obfuscate themselves and 
others, by giving explanations of this; but we have no clear 
explanation of it, and probably never shall know all about 
it. The Darwinian theory as regards the colours of 
plants is, we think, not satisfactory.— Ed. 

15.— Failure In growing Mignonette.— Mignon¬ 
ette has failed in my garden, and in nearly all others in 
the neighbourhood, both out-of-doors and in the house. 
It grows pretty well till the first bloom is just oomlngoutr 
and then one by one the plants die off. Out-of-doors a- 
tiny white worm seems to eat the bark at the oollar, and 
in pots a tiny, wiry, active, aphis-like insect does the- 
same. It is so small that one oan see it only with a strong 
glass, and then it looks like a white aphis, with spikes 
standing up all over it. Oan any readers give me informa¬ 
tion or adrioe as to growing Mignonette I—Soota. 
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To the, following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various svbjects, 

16. — Pruning Roeee f Woodbury). — Prune year 
Roeee »bout the Aral week in March, or liter. 

17-Evergreen creeper for shaded wall 

(w ye ).—Ivy la the beet oreeper (or your wall. 

18 — Re-pottlng Hydrangeas and Acacias 
(</. A. A).—You should re-pot your plants at onoe. 

19. —Obtaining seeds of yellow Cockscombs 

lL . B .).—You can yet theee from any good seedsman. 

20. — Planting Jerusalem Artichokes iff. B. B.y 
—Ghooee small tubers, and plant them whole, not slioed. 

21-— Clematis indlviaa lobata (P. P. S., Cheshire). 
—No; this is not hardy; but it will grow in a cold green¬ 
house. 

22. — Tulip failure (Subscriber, Rudham).— It is im¬ 
possible to advise you, unless you send us a bulb, with 
spike attached. 

21—Indian Com (Cheshire).—'The plants are not 
likely to do well in Cheshire, as they require a warmer 
climate than yours. 

**■— Calvary Clover (B. V. C .).—The name is 
Medioago Echinus, and we think you oan get seed from 
any good seedsman. 

26. — Propagating shrubby Spiraea I Dio). — 
Take cuttings In the autumn, strike them in a oold (tame, 
and plant out when rooted. 

26 —Decaying Geranium leaves (Novioe, South 
Wales ).—The injury to the leavee is due to the plants 
being kept too damp and cold. 

. 27.— Deetroylng green-fly (J. ffarrison).—Syringe 
the oreeper with Tohaooo-water, and fumigate the Fern- 
case ; but do the work very carefully. 

23. — Clematis Indlvisa (Oil) —A temperature of 
56 degs. to 70 degs. is too high at this season (or 
indivisa ; it will do well in a oold house. 

29 — Wistaria sinensis on east wall (Cdboon , 
Swansea).—Ye* - this beautiful plant will grow and flower 
on your east wall. You oan plant it now. 

80. — Bone-meal as manure (Cheshire).— Yea; 
bone-meal forms a good top-dressing for fruit-trees, Roses 
and vegetables, use it liberally for all crops. 

81 —Sowing Grass-seeds (iVor£<*).—Write to a 
good seedsman, give him full particulars as to nature of 
•oil, Ac., and he will supply a suitable mixture. 

32. — Destroying worms (ffawnaA).—if you make 
use of the corrosive sublimate and water, as suggested in 
previous notes, you should give the ground a good water- 
tag. 

33. —Japan Anemones among Lilies (C. W.). 
—A combination of Lillee and Anemones, suefa as yon 
propose, to produce succession of bloom, would do very 

34. — Cutting off Fern fronds (J. A. At— No; do 
not out away the fronds of your Hare's-foot and other 
Ferae. Let them alone, and they will fall off of their own 
accord. 

85. -Pruning Honeysuckle (JFpe}.—The Honey¬ 
suckle flowert on last gear's growth, and, therefore, 
should not be pruned until it has bloomed. Do not prune 
too much. 

86. — Azalea not flowering (North London ).—Out 
It back, put it into a warm greenhouse, and re-pot it. 
Probably this wiU lndnoe it to flowsr. Cuttings are not 
likely to do welL 

87. —Euphorbia Jacqulnl®flora (Oil* — This 
is propagated by cuttings of the young shoots. They 

will strike if put in small pole, flllsd with diver sand, in a 
temperature of 7U degs. 

Egg-plants or Aubergines 
(<?. if. R ).—Theee plants will not grow in the open air in 
Herts. They require heat; but they are rarely well 
grown in England, even under glass. 

39. — Stocking garden (Subscriber, Rudham).—It 
you wish for designs for laying out the email beds, we 
would refer you to No. 875, m whioh you will find many 
illustrations that may be of use to you. 

40. — Growing Oaladlum esculentum (P. P. S., 
Cheshire ).—When you reoeive the plants, put them into a 
small pot containing a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
peal Move on into larger pots as required. 

41. — Manure for Rose-bushes (B. W.y—lt you 
mulch well with good rotten manure, there will be no 
neoeeslty for making nee of the superphosphate. If, how¬ 
ever, you wish to use the latter, sprinkle a little on the 
srnfaoe. 

42. — Plants for carpet-bedding (C. ff.i—You 
will see designs for carpet-bedding in No. 376. Yon can 
use, among other plants, Alternantherae, Lobelias, 
Mesembryanthemnms, Coleus (pegged down* Ireslne, and 
Echeverlas. 

43. —Hyacinth bulbs after flowering (C. Down). 
—Hyacinth bulbs that have flowered in glasses should be 
plan ted out at the foot of a wall. They will never flower 
with the seme strength again, but will produce small 
spikes of bloom. 

44 -Utilising house refuse (T. S The liquid 
should be very muoh diluted before it is used for the 
garden. Mix the solid matter with soil and gas-lime, and 
put it on one side, in a heap, for a year; Then use 
mixture generally. 

46. — India - rubber - plant leaves falling 
(J. M. B .).—Take of! the top, and strike it on a hot-bed. 
Tbe old plant will probably strike out again, and, when it 
•hows signs of doing so, it should be shaken out of the 
•oil, and re-potted. 

, 43 — Improving land near carriage-drive 
(ff. W. G .).—From your description we should say that 
the land requiree draining. No doubt, however, a dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure, such as you propose, will improve 
the soil. Privet and Box will grow under the trees 
bordering the drive, and. so would th# 81 John's Wort 
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47. — Weak Geraniums (ff. Waters ).-It is prob¬ 
able that you keep the plants without sufficient air. They 
most be kept oloee to tbe glase, in order to become sturdy 
and strong, and. If the wood is not ripened, the plants 
will not bloom well. 

48. — Making Vine-border (Hardwick).— Use good 
loamy soil, ana plenty of bone-manure, oherooal, and 
llme-rubble. Qlve good drainage. In No. 846, and in 
more recent issues, you will find full instructions how to 
make a Vine-border. 

49. — Plants for growing with Castor-oils 
(C. ff J.—With the Oastor-oll plants yon oan put Gannas. 
Asalia Sieboldl, A. papyrlfera, Cineraria PetaMtas, and 
Wigandla caraooasana, and you oan give the bad an edging 
of variegated Abntilons. 

60. — Planting Gladioli fNorthumberland). — 
Gladiolus The Bride would do best in pots. Tbe ramosus 
section may be planted at the latter end of March. If you 
wish to do so, you oan forward the plants in pots Indoors, 
and plant them out later on. 

51. — Removing Clematis Jackmani and 
Ampelopsia (Removal).—It will be rather late at the 
end of this month to remove these and the other plants 
you mention ; but, if you do the work very oarefully, 
they may suffer no injury. 

52 — Strawberries In pots (Inquirer).— When the 
bloesoms have set, syringe freely overhead, and give 
plenty of water at the roots. When the fruit begins to 
swell, give plenty of liquid-manure, and admit air when¬ 
ever the weather is favourable. 

63. — Ferns near flue (J. F. A.).— We doubt whether 
Ferns would thrive in the position that you describe, if 
the flue is used for heating purposes. The difficulty will 
be in keeping the roote away from the flue, and, unless 
this oan be effected, the plants will suffer. 

64. — Planting Cyclamen conns ( Amateur , 
Lincolnshire ).—The usual method followed by market 
growers is to just cover the oorm with soil. If they are 
half out of the soil, they will not grow so welL The 
shrunken conns are not likely to be of muoh further use. 

65. —Pruning Laurels (A. F .).—You oan prune 
them now, or at any time up to the end of Maroh; but the 
best plan is to prune them in the autumn, because, when 
pruned at this season, the young growth is excited, and it 
will be Injured if the weather should prove unfavourable. 

66. — Moss on lawn (H. W. G .).—Scarify the Moss 
with a sharp-toothed rake, and put some good rich soil 
thinly over the lawn, and rake it. Then sow with Grass- 
seed at onoe, and the lawn will be muoh improved by the 
summer. Yon may mix wood-ashes with the soil soattered 
over the lawn. 

67. —How to sell flowers.— Elsie oan send her 
flowers to Covent-garden, or take orders from florists, or 
advertise them for sale. She should note that correspon¬ 
dents are asked to mention their names and addressee. In 
her oaee, not even the part of the country in whioh she 
lives is stated. 

68. —Red spider on Sollya elllptica (O. J. L.).— 
The plant is attacked by red spider. The temperature of 
your house (65 degs. to 70 degs.) is too high ; it should 
not, at this season, exceed 46 degs for this plant. A tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. to 60 degs. will suit the Jasmine and 
other plants that you mention. 

59 —Plants for window table in north aspect 
(Port Glasgow).—Yon are not likely to get many flowers 
in such a position, and you will find it more satisfactory 
to grow Ferns, Palms, India-rubber-plants, Aspidistra, Ac. 
These will thrive well, and will be far more pleasing than 
unhappy-looking flowering-plants. 

60.— Manuring Roses In greenhonse (J. A. A). 
—Certainly: the plants will require some aid in the way 
of manure, beoauae the soil in whioh they are growing 
beoomec exhausted in course of time. Manure-water will 
do ; but a good mulching of rotten manure would be 
better. Give the manure-water or mulching now. 

61 —Heating by means of oil-stove (A Working 
Man ).—It all depends upon what temperature you want to 
keep up. If you simply desire to keep out frost, an oil- 
stove will serve yonr purpose, and yon will also find out¬ 
side ooverings useful. You should not attempt to heat a 
greenhouse by means of an ordinary ooke or ooal stove. 

62.— Vines deteriorating (Scharzwdtd ).—It is 
probable that the cause of the deterioration of the Vines 
lies at the roots. You may have been employing the 
liquid-manure in too strong a state, and thereby iojured 
the roots. Liquid-manure made from house-refuse should 
be muoh diluted; it oan be made use of in the vegetable- 
garden. 

63 — The Lemon-scented Verbena (F. Limey). 
—Aloysla citriodora is a sweet-eoented, deciduous shrub, 
whioh is worthy of a place in every greenhouse It is pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings taken in spring or autumn, and the 
flowers oan be used for room dcooration and in bouquets. 
It is not a difficult plant to grow. You will find notes on 
ita culture in Nos. 819 and 838, and in recent numbers. 

64.—Growing Melons and Cucumbers (New 
Subscriber ).—The turfy soil is suitable for Melons and 
Cncambere, and, if you have enough of it, you need not 
use the olay. The Melons should be sown at once, if yon 
have the necessary heat, and the brick pit will do very 
well for their culture. You will find notes on growing 
Cucumbers and Melons in recent numbers of Qardrkixg. 

65 —Plants for winter flowering (Woodbury). 
—You cannot get many winter flowers without heat. 
Christmas Roses will bloom better if sheltered from the 
weather than if left unprotected in the open air, and you 
can forward the blooming of Primroses, Daffodils, and 
other hardy spriDg-flowering plants, by growing them in¬ 
doors in pots. Take in the Christmas Roses about six 
weeks before they come into flower. 

66 —Wages for gardener (ff. Newlyny —Owing to 
the difference in the importanoe of the charges that fail 
to the gardener’s lot, it is difficult to say what his wages 
should do. The sum paid to the smaller class of gardeners 
would vary muoh according to the district. A thoroughly 
practical man ws do not think you oould secure under 25s. 
a-week. Good men look after their work, and are not par¬ 
ticular as to hours; but, generally speaking, the time of 
work is, in sommsr-tlme, from six to six, with Intervals 
for breakfast and dinner; and, in winter-time from day¬ 
light to dark, with shorter intervals for meals. 


67.— Climbing plants for shaded wall (Novieel 
—The beet climbers for a wall shaded by trees are Ivy end 
the Virginian Oreeper. Grass will not grow well oofar 
the shade of Besoh- and Oheatnut-trees. Ivy, pegged 
down, will make a nice covering for the bare ground. 

63—Culture of Strawberries (Nantafi-Tkke 
away same of the soil with which the plants are covered, 
and pat a good mulching of rotten manure all around 
them. On the surface of the mulching lay long straw- 
litter, whioh will keep the fruit clean, and, at the same 
time, prevent evaporation. 

69. —Failure of greenhouse flowering-plants 
(Wild Coney, Bridge of Allan).— It is impossible, without 
information as to treatment given, to say why you have 
failed. It Rotes, Hyacinths, Spiraas, Camellias, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and all other plants, absolutely refuse to 
bloom, or, at best, give only poor miserable blossoms, in 
spite of the foot that the beet seeds and plants are obtained, 
it is evident that there is something radically wrong la 
the treatment. Perhaps the house Is out of order; 
perhaps the plants are infested by inseots; perhaps—but 
It is of little use guessing. Give us, or get vour gardener 
to give ns, some information on whioh a judgment oan be 
formed, and we may be able to help you. A few speci¬ 
mens of the leaves and flowers may be ustful. 

70. — Manure for Potatoes (St. F.X—We Bhonld 
reoommend 6 owl of superphosphate to be sown In the 
drills with the Potatoes when planted, and 2 owl oi guano 
to be sown between the drills, as a top-dressing, just 
before moulding up in June. Choose a showery time. If 
possible.—H. 

71. — Manure for vegetable-garden, Ssc. (St. V.). 
—In the abeenoe of yard manure, we should reoommend a 
oonoentrated manure, at the rate of 4 owl for the half- 
acre, half to be applied when the orop Is planted, and the 
remainder as a top-dressing about May, or early in Jons, 
aooording to the nature and requirements of the orop. 
The same kind of manure will do for the flower-garden, 
applied in rather smaller quantities. A sprinkling of salt 
will be of benefit to the light, sandy soil of the flower- 
garden. applied now, and forked in.—H. 

72. —Euoharls mite on Vallota bolbe (Wraith). 
—Your Vallota bulb is attaoked by the Eucharis bulb 
mite ; but what has caused the curious growth below the 
bulb we cannot say. We do not think the mites can have 
oaused it. They may be found between the soales of the 
bulb. There seems to be no means of getting rid of this 
pest short of destroying the infested bulbs end the soil in 
which they were grown. It is dangerous to leave tha roll 
about on a pottmg-benoh, or elsewhere, where it may 
chanoe to be need again. Hot water, of a temperature of 
1L6 degs. Fahr kills the mites, and may not injure the 
bulbs. If you have any more attacked, keep them under 
water of that heat for fifteen minutes ; it oan do no harm, 
for the bulbs are sure to die if the mites are left alone, and 
it may do good.—G, 8. 8. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants. —Persons who wish plants to bs 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or fiotoe*s at one time, and the it 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

„** Any communications resjxcting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which skoulibs 
addressed to the Editor of Garden ino Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, 

Names of plants.— J. 0. B.— Looks like a Magnolia; 
but a withered leaf is hardly a sufficient guide to identi¬ 
fication.- M. A—Ask tor Lima Beans. They should be 

raised in heat and planted out in June.-Amateur, 

Coleraine.—1, Retlnoepara plumosa; 2, Taxus bacoata; 8, 
Looks like Olearia Haasti (send in flower); 5, Berberis 

Aqulfolium.- W. C., Subscriber.— You must send a 

better specimen.- C. B. C.—Eupitorium riparium.— 

A Reader, Keighley.—1, Tvdea (send better specimen); 
2, Alonsoa inoisifolia; 3, Eupatorluin riparium; 4, Ep4- 

phyllum var.-A M.—l, Probably Adiantum cuneatnm 

(specimen very poor); 2, A Oaplllus-Veneris ; 8, Folystl- 
chum capense (svn. Aspldium expense); 4, Libonla flori- 

bun dr,-ff. ff.—The plant you describe is probably 

Echeveila seounda glauoa.- F. J. ff.— A curious form 

of Antholyza nthiopica.- Clarice.— Phyelanthus albens, 

now called Arauja eerioofera. (Light, rich soil, warm 
greenhonse. What was sent was the fruit; the flowers 

are small and white.)- E. 8.— 2, Hellebores orleotalte. 

- Ultonia.—Yea ; a Christmas Rose (Hellebores viridis). 

- Constant Reader.— Helleborus rubro-purpurens.- 

Others next week. 

Names of fruit.—A. F. Biham —Northern Greas¬ 
ing. - A. F. C., Bath.— All appear to be the same— 

Hnysh’a Prinoeae of Wales. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Querist.— You oan obtain flower-pots from some of the 

advertisers in Garden ino.- W. Lamb.—We do not 

know the address, but think you oould get coke from ooa 

agents, or from the sgentB for gas companies.- A Lady 

should have enclosed her addreee when sending her ques¬ 
tion.-ff. A.—The paragraph can only be inserted as an 

advertisement.- S. A. M. S. should have enclosed 

address. _ 

Catalogues received. —Tuberous Begonias, Choice 
Greenhouse, and other Plants. Morley and Go., Exotic 

Nurseries, Preston.- Farm Seeds. Webb, Wordsley, 

Stourbridge.- Catalogue for Farm, Garden, and Lawn. 

Joseph Brock and Sons, North Market-street, Boston, 

U.8.A.- Select Farm Seeds. F. and A. Dickson and 

Sons, 106, Eaetgate-street, Chester.- Show and Fancy 

Pansies, and other Florist's Flowers. Alex. Bailey ana 

Sod, New Market, Sunderland.- Prize Scotch Potatoes. 

Wm. Kerr, Dargravel, Dumfries- Glasshouses, Beating 

Apparatuses, Ac. Messenger and Co., Midland Horticul¬ 
tural Works, Loughborough. 

Book reoelved.— The Garden Calendar. By T. W 
Sanders. Hamiftcc, Adame, and Co., Paternoster-row; 
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PICTURES FROM OUR READERS’ 
GARDENS. 

A Rhododendron Garden. 

Our engraving shows a most picturesque 
garden, quite unlike the smug and pin cushion 
styles. It suggests that one may get in a 
garden all the beauty that artists find in the 
wilds, where man is not occupied in spoiling the 
landscape. It is not only nowers that sutler 
from being stuck in lines and oommon-plaoe 
patterns everywhere in gardens; for even our 
beautiful flowering-shrubs are injured in the 
same way. The Rhododendron and the Azalea, 
for example, and what are commonly called 
American plants, are very often put in such 
close and formal masses that their forms cannot 
be seen. We get the flowers, it is true, to some 
extent ; but even these are not so enjoyable as 
when the plants are allowed to show their 
individual form, placed in a more picturesque 
and open way. There is not the slightest 
reason why we should not 
have all the force of colour, 
too, because it is quite pos¬ 
sible to have a number of 
beautiful Rhododendrons and 
other flowering-shrubs to¬ 
gether, without putting them 
in the serried, formal mass 
in which they are usually 
seen. The effect of the Pines 
on the hill above the Rhodo¬ 
dendron garden is also full 
of delightful suggestions. 

We are very much obliged 
to Mr. W. H. Rae for kindly 
sending us so charming a 
picture—certainly one of the 
prettiest we have hitherto 
published in Garden ing. 

Mr. Rae states that “ the 
gardens, which are the pro¬ 
perty of Mr. R. C. Vyner, 
are situated in the lower 
part of Bidston Hill, where 
the soil is of a peaty nature. 

In May and June they are 
well worth seeing, the hill¬ 
side being a sheet of bloom." 

19242 . — Selling pro¬ 
duce in Covent-garden. 

— If “Amateur” intends 
growing for Covent-garden 
or any other London market, 
he may be assured that unless 
he can sell his own produce 
in the market, he will be 
completely at the mercy of 
the salesmen to whom he may 
consign his goods. They re¬ 
turn what price they choose, 
and in a general way it is 
most difficult to ascertain if 
one is fairly dealt with. The 
editorial recommendation, to 
select a trustworthy house, 
is good, but, as the following 
instance will prove, it is not 
an easy matter to distinguish 
the true from the false. 

Having this winter s quan¬ 
tity of flowers that I knew 
would be in good demand about Christ¬ 
mas and the New Year, I thought that, 
instead of following my usual custom, of 
sending the lot to *' a reliable man,” I would 
divide them. I selected two of the largest and 
oldest-established houses in the market. I 
sent about the same quantities, of exactly the 
same quality, on the same days, and the result 
was on the first consignments a difference of 
one-fourth between the prices of the two firms. 
The disparity in price continued in an increasing 
ratio until at the beginning of the year there 
was exactly one-half difference in the returns 
from the two firms. Nor was this all. The firm 
that gave me the low price charged 10 per oent. 
for selling as against 5 per cent, of the other. It 
is needless to say how I acted under such circum¬ 
stances ; but I certainly have good reason to say 
that if the price returned by one firm was a just 
one, I was fearfully oheated by the other. Had I 
only sent on one day, I should not have thought 
myself so badly done by, as one day’s sale is 
really no criterion ; but 

Digitized by 


time. I may say that, although I have been 
familiar with Covent-garden for a good many 
years, I never had a greater “ eye-opener ” than 
this. I have hitherto put my produce in the 
hands of some old-established man ; but I will 
trust no one in future. I will act in the same 
way with my fruit as with my flowers, 
for I see that a reputation for respectability 
is not a guarantee against unfair treatment. 
As many besides amateurs are probably inter¬ 
ested in market culture, I have thought that 
the above details might be useful. I would 
advise anyone having choice produce, whether 
of flowers, fruit, or vegetables, to do as I did 
with my flowers. They will then uot be abso¬ 
lutely at the mercy of one individual, and will 
get the current market-prioe, whatever that 
may be. Another important point is to insist 
on having an invoice of sale on every sending. 
This is your only means of proving, in case of 
error, that you have sent the good?. But 
for this I should have lost money again 


Pictures prom ocr Readers' Gardens : Mr. Vyxer’s Rhododendron Gardknh at Bidston, Cheshire. 
Gograved for Oardknino from a photograph sent by Mr. W. H. Rae, Alfred-road, Birkenhead. 


and again. Never trust a man who will not 
attend to this. There is one fact in con¬ 
nection with the selling of market-produce 
that some may like to know. The large 
growers of plants and flowers have stands in the 
market, which they occupy throughout the 
year. Those who send produce only occasion¬ 
ally, or who grow in small quantities, would 
not find it worth their while to do this. It is, 
however, open to them to engage a place in the 
flower market for a few hours only. This is 
obtained on application to those in charge every 
market morning, the toll being levied in a very 
fair manner. The would-be seller exhibits his 
produce, and the toll is computed by the quan¬ 
tity thereof. For about a shilling one may 
procure the convenience of selling a small 
number of pot-plants or flowers.—J. C. B. 

19513.—Dark Fuchtla for conservatory wall 
—I con strongly recommend Fuchsia Mr. Stephens for this 
purpose. It is a very quick grower, bears abundance of 
bloom, and the foliage keepj htalthy all the winter. Thla 
variety also does well planted cut, and stands a few 
degrees of frost.—J. M. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Ali. who are growing Chrysanthemums, 
whether for exhibition or for ordinary green¬ 
house or conservatory decoration in the 
autumn, should now pay special attention to 
their plants. Those plants that are required 
for exhibition purposes should first receive 
attention. Cuttings inserted during November 
and December should now be nicely rooted. The 
stock should be looked over, and those intended 
to produce specimen blooms separated from 
those intended for specimen plants. This done, 
go carefully over those intended for specimen 
plants and stop them—i.e., pinch off the 
top of the plants ; this will Induce them to 
throw out shoots up the stem, which they will 
do in about a week or ten days ; they should 
then be potted singly into 3-inch pots. Those 
varieties intended to produce specimen blooms 
should not be stopped, but 

_ _ should be potted on at once, 

singly, into 3-inch pots. Be 
careful to see that the pots 
and crocks are perfectly clean 
and dry. The soil for this 
potting should consist of two 
parts good turfy loam, and ods 
part of well decayed manure, 
to which enough ailver sand 
(coarse) to keep the whole 
porous should be added. The 
pots and soil should then be 
got under cover. Each plant 
should have a fresh label, to 
prevent incorrect naming ; we 
generally give our plants three 
different labels—viz., small 
labels (4 inch) for the cutting - 
pots, another when potted 
singly, and 6-inch labels when 
potted into the bloom ing-pots. 
The numbers on the labels can 
then always be readily de¬ 
ciphered. The plants to be 
potted off should then, be 
brought into the potting-ihed, 
or other convenient place, and 
be treated as follows: Well 
crook the3-inohpots, and over 
the crocks plaoe a little rough 
soil, then fill up to the rim of 
the pot with the soil previously 
mixed, and give the pot a 
gentle tap on the bench, to 
settle the soil a little. Pots so 
tilled will then be ready for the 
reception of the rooted cut¬ 
tings. Take one variety at a 
time (to prevent mistakes in 
naming them), and turn them 
out of the pot. Shake most of 
the soil away from the roots, 
and if any have made very long 
roots, they will not sustain 
harm if these are trimmed book 
a little, as the plants will soon 
make roots in the new soil. A 
hole should be made in the 
centre of the pot of soil with 
a very blunt dibber, snd the 
plant inserted in it; a 
gentle tap on the bench should be given to the 
pot, and a slight pressure with the thumb of 
eacli hand, to settle the soil. The plants must 
then be placed in a frame, which should be 
shut up close for a few days, when the roots 
will commence to work among the new soil; 
after this, air should be given freely on all 
favourable occasions. The plants should not 
be given any water until they actually 
require it. They are liable, at this time, to 
get infested with green-fly, and all should, there¬ 
fore, reoeive a alight ousting with Tobacco- 
powder. Plants treated thus will require no 
further shift till early in April, and further 
directions for their treatment will be given in 
due time. The plants that are to be trained 
into specimens should be gone over occasionally, 
and any shoots that are about 4 inches long 
stopped to induce fresh shoots to form, and 
help to lay the foundation of good speci¬ 
mens. For ordinary greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration, cuttiogs may be inserted from this 
date till the end of Aprils They strike easily 
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now in a oold frame, and, when they are rooted, 
they should be stopped to induce side-shoots to 
form. Guttings of Pompons should now be in¬ 
serted, and be treated in like manner. 

The early-flowering varieties 
should not be forgotten. They are useful when 
grown in pots to distribute among other plants 
in the conservatory from September till Novem¬ 
ber. A few should also be planted in every 
border, for their usefulness will be fully appre¬ 
ciated in the autumn, when other blooms m the 
borders begin to get scarce. They are perfectly 
hardy, ana may be left in the open air all the 
winter. When good-sized plants are desired, 
cuttings should now be inserted, and be treated 
in the way described, but cuttings of these 
varieties may be put in as late as June, with 
good results; they will simply require smaller 
pots to bloom in when tbey are struck late. 
Any borders intended to be planted with Chrys¬ 
anthemums should now be well dug over and 
manured, so as to be in readiness to reoeive the 
plants in April next. W. E. Boyce. 

Archway Road , Highgate , N. 


Neapolitan Violetfl.— The double Nea¬ 
politan Violet is a great favourite here in 
mid-winter. None yet surpass it in sweetness 
and constancy. It begins to flower in October, 
but is seen at its best from November onwards, 
just at the time when Marie Louise shows signs 
(after four months’ continuous flowering) of being 
somewhat exhausted. Then the Neapolitan, 
bristling all over with fat buds, is ready to 
contribute its sweet harvest of bloom. Some 
writers on Violet culture of late years— 
since Marie Louise has come into general culti¬ 
vation—have affected to disparage this valuable 
old favourite; but I maintain that it is still able 
to hold its own where a constant supply is in 
demand, and should still be grown in every 
collection of Violets.—W. A. 

Hydrangeas. —These plants are among the 
most accommodating that amateurs can take in 
hand, as they will bear a great amount of hard 
usage without showing its ill effects. Plants 
that have been stowea away under greenhouse 
stages, in sheds, or such places, will now show 
signs of commencing to grow; they should be 
moved to the greenhouse stage, and the roots 
given a thorough soaking. There must be no 
interference with the branches of large plants, 
beyond thinning out any small shoots that are 
not strong enough to flower. Small plants, that 
were struck from cuttings last year, and that 
now consist of a single shoot, may be expected 
to produce the largest heads of bloom. Plants 
placed in a warm house, or pit, will flower 
earlier than those in the greenhouse.—T. B. 

The Puchaia-flowered Gooseberry 
under glass.— The Fuchsia*fiowared Ribes 
(R. speoiosum), whioh is so justly valued as an 
ornamental flowering-shrub, will, under glass, 
anticipate its usual season of blooming by a long 
time, and produce both its beautiful crimson, 
Fuohsia-like blossoms and attractive glossy 
foliage by the beginning of March, at which 
time a bush of it forms a conspicuous featnre in 
the conservatory. To forcing, as applied to 
Deutzias, Lilacs, and such things, it is not 
amenable, but with the assistance and protec¬ 
tion of a light glass structure, with little, if 
any, fire-heat, it may be had in bloom at a time 
when under ordinary conditions it would be 
■till dormant. This Ribes is a most beautiful 
shrub, but, like the golden-flowered species 
(R. aureum) it is rarely seen, while the ordinary 
Flowering-Currant (R. sanguineum), and its 
many varieties, are met with in nearly every 
garden. It is true that R. sanguineum will 
often grow, and even thrive, where the condi¬ 
tions are very unfavourable, while R. speciosum 
is more particular in its requirements; but, 
where at all favourably situated, the latter forms 
a handsome bush, and, if the soil is moderately 
good, a moat vigorous one.—T. 

Indian Hale (Oaladium eeculent- 
um). — For a central or prominent position 
in a warm plant-house but few fine-foliaged 
plants can eclipse this tropical esculent in the 
size and fresh greenness of its leaves. It grows 
best planted out. A good plan is to build up a 
low mound of fresh turfy loam just as it is cut 
from the pasture. Grass-side downwards, and 
to plant a good, soundtuber of this plant on the 
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top. It is a most rampant grower, and likes 
repeated doses of rich food, which is best sup¬ 
plied in the liquid form. A plant here last year 

K ew over 7 feet in height, the largest leaves 
ing 5 feet long by 4 feet wide, and of a beau¬ 
tiful fresh green colour, elegantly veined. As 
a quick-growing stove-plant, this giant Cala- 
dium deserves notice.—F. W. B. 

19364.—Tigrridias as pot plants.—I 

have for three years grown Tigridia grandiflora 
alba and T. Pavonia in pots with the greatest 
suocess. I plant the bulbs singly, in 5-inch pots, 
during February and March, in a compost of 
two parts of good brown loam, one of peat, and 
one of rotten manure, with which a little silver 
sand and a few pieces of lump charcoal are 
mixed. They are then placed in a cold frame, 
and covered with 3 inches or 4 inches of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse; they are allowed to remain 
here for about three weeks, until well rooted, 
and in good growing condition. As soon as the 
flowers make their appearance, I water twice 
a-week with weak guano-water, which brings 
the plants to high perfection. They are then 

S laced inside my sitting-room window to 
ower.—G. H. Mortimer, Kennington , S.E. 
19449.— Forced Lilacs. —The great point 

is to get the plants to make a good growth, and 
this is better and more easily accomplished by 
planting in the open ground than by growing 
them all the year through in the pots. Suckers 
taken off, and planted in rich, well-deepened 
soil, at any time from the fall of the leaf till the 
middle of March, will make good plants in two 
years. _ They should be taken up and potted 
early in November. Plants that have been 
forced require a season in whioh to recuperate, 
and, for this reason, two sets of plants should 
be grown; or those that have been forced may 
be planted out permanently, and young ones 
taken for forcing every year.—J. C. B. 

19330.—The Red Indian Daphne.— 

This fragrant flower is easily grown, if a few 
simple rules are observed. In the first place, it 
should not be coddled, as it merely requires 
shelter from frost, and plenty of light and air 
when growing. It is a mistake to put it into 
pots that are too large, as it flowers beet, and is 
more easily kept in health, in rather a root- 
bound condition. When making its growth, it 
should be watered freely ; but in winter, when 
at rest, water must be given oarefully, and the 
soil allowed to become nearly dry before it is 
moistened. Potting should be done just as the 
young growths appear, the best compost being 

f ;ood turfy loam, with a little peat, in small 
umps, and some coarse white sand. Give a fair 
amount of drainage, and pot firmly.—J. C. B. 

19527.— Fine-foliaged plants for con¬ 
servatory. —There is nothing that can be 
raised so cheaply for the production of fine 
foliage for the summer, as the Castor-oil plants 
(Ricinus). There are several kinds, with leaves 
of 'different colour, and they are of various 
heights. Compactus has dark-green leaves, 
and growB 6 feet high ; Sanguineus tricolor has 
bronzy-red foliage (8 feet); Obermanii, dark 
leaves (10 feet). The heights I have given are 
those to which they usually attain when planted 
out in the open, in a rich soil, and in a sheltered 
situation ; when confined in pots they do not 
grow Bp high. The seed may be sown early in 
April in a greenhouse, in whioh they may re¬ 
main. All the time the roots have sufficient room, 
the plants grow rapidly, and, therefore, they 
must have larger pots as often as required, until 
they have reached the height you want them. 
To keep the leaves of a good colour after they 
have filled the pots with roots, supply them 
liberally with liquid-manure, or give each plant 
a teaspoonful of some concentrated manure once 
a fortnight. Caladium esoulentum is a much 
better subject for an ordinary greenhouse, as it 
has large and striking leaves that remain a 
long while in a fresh condition. It is an ever¬ 
green plant, but it may be kept through the 
winter in any odd corner of the house, if it is 
brought out on to the front stage early in the 
summer. Plants in 14-inoh pots would, prob¬ 
ably, be large enough for you. Every spring- 
say, in the month of April—all the old soil 
should be shaken away from the roots, 
fresh supplied. The best compost consists of 
three parts loam and one of rotten manure; 
but they will do fairly well in any rich 
garden soil. Young plants would not cost 
much to begin with, and they would 


increase and get larger every year. When in 
active growth they require rawer liberal sup¬ 
plies of water, and during the winter the soil 
only requires to be kept just moist. The Can- 
nas are also admirably suited for your purpose, 
as, when once a stock is obtained, they will last 
for years. The leaves as well as the flowers are 
varied in oolour, and the plants vary in height, 
from 4 feet to 6 feet. The following form a good 
selection, being quite distinct in the colour of 
their leaves: Anne! (glauoons foliage), gigantea 
major (light-green, the strongest grower of all), 
nigricans (dark-bronzy leaves), and zebrina 
(foliage faintly striped). These are easily raised 
from seed, but without heat they would not get 
large enough the first year. Strong plants, in 
12-inoh or 14-inoh pots, are what you want if 
you grow these, and you cannot do better th*n 
purchase young plants to begin with.—J. C. C. 

Orchids as window-plants.— We should not be 
surprised if, some day, Orchids are commonly grown. A 
friend tells us that he kept an Oncidium conoolor and an 
Odontoglossum Oervantesi in the open air all last summer. 
They were afterwards removed indoors, and put near a 
window, and they are now coming into flower. 


The greenhouse question. — Agree¬ 
ments between landlord and tenants. 
—I notioe in Gardening Illustrated, of the 
5th inst., an article by “ Senex”— “ How I am 
building my greenhouse.” In the first part of 
the article he refers to the method by which he 
supposes he has overcome the difficulty as to 
the landlord’s rights to everything attached to 
the freehold. He says, “ I drew up an agree¬ 
ment, which would, in the event of my leaving 
the house at any time, give me the privilege 
of pulling down, and taking the greenhouse 
and potting-shed along with me," By this 
agreement, it was stipulated, “ that the 
struoture could be removed even if built 
upon a brickwork foundation.” I have no 
doubt that “Senex” will be greatly sur¬ 
prised to find that the agreement is not worth 
the paper it is written on. He has not se¬ 
cured any of the results he aimed at. In the 
first place, the law says there must be a valu¬ 
able consideration for every simple contract. A 
simple contract ia defined as “An agreement 
relating to some matter, and either made by 
word of mouth or writing not under seal.” I 
may incidentally mention that writing under 
seal constitutes a deed, to which the same con¬ 
siderations do not apply as to a simple contract. 
Simple contracts have four great essentials, 
which are—1. Parties able to contract. 2. Such 
parties’ mutual assent to the contract. 3. A valu¬ 
able consideration. 4. Something to be done or 
omitted which forms the object of the oontract. 
Now the agreement which “Senex” prepared 
is wanting in the third essential—viz., a valuable 
consideration. A valuable consideration is 
defined as “ some benefit to the person making 
the promise, or a third person by the act of the 
promise, or some loss, trouble, inconvenience 
to, or charge imposed upon, the person to whom 
the promise is made.” It is an essential and 
unflinching rule that all simple contracts 
require a valuable consideration. If they have 
no consideration, or merely a good con¬ 
sideration, which is such as natural love 
and affection, they will not be binding, 
and no action will lie for their breaoh. Now, 
supposing the landlord had received some 
benefit from “ Senex ” (such as money, goods, 
or anything of value), as a consideration for 
signing the agreement, he would have been 
bound by it. Here, however, another difficulty 
arises. Supposing the landlord sells the 
property, the purchaser would not be bound by 
the present owner’s agreement, and “ Senex ” 
would be relegated to the doubtful privilege of 
suing the landlord for breach of oontract. In 
the words of the law, such agreement would 
not “run with the land.” It would be 
merely a personal matter between the parties 
to the agreement. My object in writing 
to you is not simply to refute “ Senex’s ” 
statement, but to prevent any of your sub¬ 
scribers falling into the pit he has unwittingly 
dug for them. The proper way to acquire & 
privilege whioh “ Senex ” aims at is to have a 
proper lease of the premises by and with 
covenants by the landlord granting what is 
required, the consideration for which would be 
the rent.—H. P. D. We are not quite pre¬ 

pared to accept 11 H. P . Z>.’a ” riding as authori¬ 
tative, and shall be glad to learn what our legally- 
trained readers have to say on the matter.-—E d. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
It would be a mistake to say that as good 
a display of Chrysanthemums can be had in 
the open air as under glass, but many who have 
no greenhouse can obtuin a satisfactory dis¬ 
play of this autumn flower if they have walls, or 
wooden fences, against which to grow them, and 
give them some kind of movable protection from 
frost when they are in flower. If this last con¬ 
dition cannot be complied with, not even a reason¬ 
able amount of success can be depended upoD. 
It must, not be supposed that the shelter they 
want will involve much expense or labour. 
Some good, stout Hessian, a yard wide, and 
some stout stakes, or narrow boards, about 4 
feet high, are all that is necessary to provide. 
The Hessian should be cut into 8 feet lengths, 
and each length tacked on the top ends of the 
boards, one piece of board at each end, and 
another in the middle. When not in use, the 
Hessian can be rolled up on the end boards, and 
it is easily unrolled and put up against the wall. 
The weight of the boards will keep the covering 
in its place, when the wind is not very rough. 
At other times, a little ingenuity will devise 
some means of making it secure. It will be 
observed, that only the top part of the plant is 
protected, and that is all that is necessary. 
The protection should be used only in the case 
of frost, or very rough wind, for wind will do 
as much harm to the flowers as frost. It is 
necessary to have the protection ready for use 
by the middle of October. As to the most suitable 
sorts for outdoor culture, I am greatly in favour 
of the ordinary Pompon varieties, because, as 
I have proved in practice, the blooms not being 
very large and full, they receive less injury from 
rain and wind than the large-flowered section. 
The following are desirable Pompon sorts to 
grow : Golden Cedo Nulli (yellow), Lilac Cedo 
Nulli (lilac). Maid of Kent (white), President 
(carmine). White Trevenna (white), Cedo Nulli 
(brilliant crimson), Sal&mon (dark-carmine), 
Model of Perfection (lilac, edged white). The 
best of the Incurved varieties are Mrs. G. 
Randle, Mr. G. Glenny (primrose-yellow), Mrs. 
Dixon (yellow), Genera) Slade (red), Mr. Bunn 
(yellow). Lady Hardinge (pink), Venus (light 
pink), White Venus, Prince of Wales (dark 
purple), Rev. J. Dix (orange-red). In a suit 
able climate, some of the early-flowering 
Japanese do very well; but they are not so 
reliable as the others, as, owing to the loose 
character of the flowers, they are more often 
injured by rain and wind. I am surprised that 
residents in the northern counties do not take 
in hand more generally the early-flowering sec¬ 
tion for outdoor culture. It is very certain 
that they would be more likely to give satis¬ 
faction over a series of years than those which 
flower later. It is not absolutely necessary to 
have young plants obtained from cuttings for 
this purpose, although, no doubt, they would 
give the largest flowers. I find that very satis¬ 
factory displays may be had from plants 
obtained by dividing any that have stood in 
the ground all the winter, or those which 
have flowered in pots. In either of these cases, 
young side-pieces should be selected that have 
from four to six shoots. The planting may take 
place at any time in March, but the earlier the 
better. The beginning, or middle, of April is 
soon enough to put out young cutting-plants, as 
they are more tender. It is necessary that old 
plants should be taken up every spring, and the 
size of the stool reduced; otherwise, they send 
up a large number of shoots, and people gen¬ 
erally have such a dislike to thin them out, 
that long before the summer is over the growth 
Is so crowded that the plants are much 
weakened, and, as a consequence, the flowers 
are much smaller than they would be if each 
branch had sufficient room. On any of the large- 
flowered section, four stems, and on the Pom¬ 
pons, six stems, are quite enough ; these should 
be spread out and secured to the wall or fence 
aa they advance in growth. Where the same 
space is devoted to these flowers year after year, 
it is necessary to change the soil every spring. 
In our case we simply dig out a trench, a spade 
wide, along the foot of the wall, wheel the old 
soil away, and fill up the same space with any 
ordinary garden earth. This plan answers ad¬ 
mirably, better than giving .them rich manure, 
as the latter makes then i a little too ‘ 


mawcra au- 

;h manure, 


All that it is necessary to do to secure them to the 
wall is to drive in a few nails, to stretch some 
strong string along in front of the plants, and 
tie the string to the nails. It is desirable to 
commence putting the string to them aa soon 
as they have grown IS inches, as then the 
growth can be kept neat and close to the wall. 
If they are neglected, and the shoots get down 
on the ground, they cannot be got up again 
properly. Additional pieces of string will be 
necessary higher up the wall as the growth 
progresses. J. C. C. 


AMERICAN C0WSLIP3. 

The Dodecatheons, or American Cowslips, are 
beautiful North American perennial plants, all 
perfectly hardy in this country. They grow 
freely in almost any soil, but have a partiality 
for that which is light and loamy. It is essen¬ 
tial that they should have a cool situation. 
They do well in borders in which the Primulas 
(to which family they belong) thrive. The 
plants soon form large tufts, which should be 
divided every third or fourth year. They can 
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be propagated easily from seed. The colours of 

the flowers, which are produced in spring, vary 
from light purple to rose and brown. There are 
also white varieties. 


The Common Bryony. —Now, when so 
few plants are available for winter floral deco¬ 
ration, I think it may not be out of place to 
say a few words in favour of Bryonia dioica, the 
Wild Bryony of our hedges. This common, hardy, 
but highly decorative, plant, seems to be en¬ 
tirely, but undeservedly, overlooked, and yet 
I venture to say that, were it more capricious, 
or more difficult of culture, it would command 
a very different position in the horticultural 
world. During this winter especially, the Holly- 
berries have been almost a total failure, and the 
Yew- and Arbutus-berries disappeared early in 
the season, owing to the attacks of the screech- 
thrush, and other birds. There is really no 
other plant so well fitted to supply the want 
of bright-scarlet colouring as the Bryony. I 
have had it in my room for nearly three months, 
and now it is looking just as fresh as when 
first plaoed there. True it is that it gets 
dusty sometimes, but then it only requires 
dipping in a bucket of water occasionally 
to completely recover its pristine beauty. The 
Dracaenas and Ferns in my room have been 
quite wreathed with its scarlet chains, and, 
intertwined with a bowl of Christmas Roses, 
the effect has been most lovely, and many a 
non-horticultural friend has admired, and appre¬ 
ciated its beauty, and wondered—alas ! that it 
should be so—what berries they possibly could 
be. Bryonia dioica is of the easiest culture. 
Some years ago I brought in from the hedges 
some roots, and planted them in a damp spot in 
my garden, and they have never required any 
help since then. And yet it cannot be con¬ 


sidered as quite a self-supporting plant, for it 
must be provided with a stake some 16 feet 
long, around whioh it can twine itself, and then, 
when the long snake-like shoots appear in the 
spring, it quickly attaches itself to the support, 
and embraces it so closely that were it a living 
tree, instead of a dead po’e, I think it must 
quickly be strangled to death. The BryoDy, 
tnen, is always an interesting and beautiful 
plant—it is beautiful in leaf, it is beautiful in 
the green berry, and it is positively splendid 
when the berries are scarlet. In the month of 
November, when the leaves are dead, I cut the 
stems to the ground; then remove the pole, 
with the berries attached, to the greenhouse, 
and carefully untwine, in the lengths required. 
The Bryony was formerly much used in rural 
pharmacy, owing to the powerful drastic 
qualities of its root; but, aa there is some con¬ 
siderable risk in its use by the unwary, it is 
now, happily, prescribed only by those who 
thoroughly understand its poisonous qualities. 
Instinct teaches the birds to avoid them, and, 
consequently, the beauty of the plant remains 
undiminished during the most severe winters. 
— A. We quite agree i cith “-4.,” but ice 

have, never seen this plant made any but 
accidental use of in gardens and plantations , 
accept in Vienna, where it was, with a very 
pretty ejfeet, trained up stakes in the rock 
garden. —J£d. 

Growing hardy fruit and flowers 
together.—We frequently get queries as to 
the possibility of growing fruits, such as Grapes 
and Peaches, in houses in which flowering- 
plants, Ferns, Ac., are grown, and I think it has 
been pretty clearly demonstrated that it can be 
done ; in fact, if it could not, I do not know 
how market growers would get on, as the com¬ 
petition is now so keen in all branches of the 
trade that, unless every inch of space is turned 
to account, the balance at the end of the year 
will be on the wrong side of the ledger. But it 
is with hardy fruits that I now wish to associate 
the culture of flowers, as I have found that these 
get on well together. Flowers are by no means 
so exhausting to the soil as vegetables, and 
there can be no question that half the ills that 
befall fruit-trees are due to starvation of the 
roots, either from the trees or bushes having 
exhausted all the available food within reach, 
or from the cropping of strong-rootiDg vegeta¬ 
bles—such as the many varieties of the Bratsica 
family—having impoverished the soil. I am well 
aware that there are some very strong-rooting 
flowering-plants, but these must be kept at a 
distance from the fruit-trees, as, in addition to 

g oes feeding, they delight in full sunlight—in 
ct, this may be taken as the rule, and such as 
delight in partial shade may be selected as suit¬ 
able for the purpose named. Amongst the best 
that I have yet tried are Violets, which delight 
in partial shade, and succeed admirably, as the 
soil, if well enriched in winter for the fruit- 
trees, will be in good order for making fresh 
Violet-beds in spring; they should never 
Btand longer than one year in the same 
place, for they sucoeed very much better 
if annually removed to fresh soil. Young 
runners, dibbled into beds in April, will 
make splendid flowering-crowns by the winter, 
and produce far finer blooms than old plants. 
Then there are spring-flowering bulbs, such as 
Daffodils, Jonquils, and many others, that per¬ 
fect their growth and are gone to rest before the 
fruit-trees are in full leaf. Lilies of sevoral 
kinds do far better in the partial share and 
shelter of fruit-trees than in full exposure. 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, and, in fact, nearly all 
spring-flowering plants, are quite at home be¬ 
tween rows of bush-fruits, as they suffer in hot 
summers if fully exposed ; and many plants, 
like Dielytra spectabilis, which get nipped by 
spring frosts, owing to their starting into growth 
so early, escape when planted under fruit 
trees —for it is surprising how much frost the 
branches of a tree, even when leafless, will keep 
off. The Lily of the Valley delights in shade, 
and, if the bed is liberally manured, they get on 
capitally with fruit trees ; in fact, a large num¬ 
ber of plants might be named, the above only 
being a selection of those especially suited for 
both private or market gardens, as they are 
always in great request. I feel sure that the 
combination of fruit and flower-culture is one 
of the best means of making the cultivation o 
garden-land profitable. There is no fear of 
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over-doing the supply, so long as only the best 
samples of each kina are grown, as the demand 
increases quite as fast as the supply.—J. Groom, 
Gosport. 

Snowdrops in gardens.—The Snow¬ 
drop does not appear quite at home in the 
flower garden, with its freshly-dag soil, but 
seems to court the mossy banks, where its pure 
white drooping flowers do not get splashed by 
the driving storms of rain or hail that usually 
visit us during the time when it is in bloom. I 
have tried Snowdrops in all sorts of soils and 
situations, and the best places 1 find for them 
are in the semi-wild portions of the garden, or 
amongst trees and shrubs, where the herbage is 
thin, or on banks that are but thinly covered 
with Grass, where they can remain undis¬ 
turbed for years, as they are not effective until 
well established. The Snowdrop certainly does 
better in soil that is of a stiff, holding nature, 
than in that which is light and sandy. I have 
seen beautiful effects in old orchards in Kent, 
where this lovely flower flourishes extremely 
well, and the bulbs increase very rapidly; while 
here, in light, sandy soil, they require frequent 
renewal, and new bulbs are necessary to keep 
np the stock. It is a singular fact that heat 
has no effect in hastening the bloom of Snow¬ 
drops—in fact, in strong heat they refuse to 
bloom at all; on the other hand, cold has very 
little deterrent effeot. Any one desiring a good 
display of Snowdrops should select a spot 
where they oan remain when once planted for, 
at least, a dozen years without removal.—J. 
Groom, Gosport . 

19426.—Annuals for south border.— 

I do not know of any annual in cultivation that 
could not be made to thrive in the situation 
mentioned. For the back portion Coreopsis 
Drummondi, tinctoria, and coronata, the taller- 
growing varieties of Scabious, Sweet Peas, 
hybrid Lupines, and Crown Daisies would be 
suitable. Coreopsis coronata is a really good 
thing among annuals, flowering profusely, and 
lasting in bloom all through the summer and 
autumn. Very few annuals last so long in 
bloom as this. The Crown Daisies (Chrysan¬ 
themum carinatum and tricolor) are among the 
best of hardy annuals—they bloom till frost 
comes. The best kinds are, Burridgeanum, 
Dnnnetti (white and yellow double), Lord 
Beaconsfield, and the Sultan. Among annuals 
of more moderate growth may be mentioned 
Schizanthus and Salpiglossis, both of whioh 
require a sunny situation; but they ought to 
be sown under glass, so as to be of a good size 
by the end of May, otherwise they come into 
bloom very late. Linum grandiflornm rubrum 
is one of the 'most brilliant-hued annuals that 
we have, and the Helichrysums are quaint in 
oolour, and can be utilised for winter decorations, 
as can also Acroclinium album, which is very 
beautiful in a mass of a score of plants. Then 
there are German Asters, Ten-week Stocks, 
dwarf Tropoeolums, Phlox Drummondi (a host 
In itself but demanding deep well-worked soil), 
Limnantbes Douglasi, Clarkia pulohella, C. 
elegans, and Colfinsia bicolor; and Erysimum 
Peroffskianum, and Silene pendula compacta 
are of the hardiest of hardy annuals. For an early 
show of bloom sow in the early part of Sep¬ 
tember. Clarkia pulchella is fine for cutting- 
no better annual can be grown for this purpose. 
Stocks, Asters, and Phlox Drummondi are best 
sown under a hand-light early in April, so that 
they can be planted out about the 20th of May. 
They may also be sown in the open ground in 
the middle or latter end of April, and will 
bloom fairly well, but, of course, later. For an 
edging nothing can be better than Portulacas, 
whioh are best treated as half-hardy annuals.— 
Byfleet. 


19180. —Iiilinm auratum out-of-doors. 
—I have met with difficulty in growing this in 
pots. The difficulty is in maintaining a suffi¬ 
ciently cool atmosphere during the time the 
Lily is under glass. Of course, there is no great 
difficulty, but the amateur generally fails for 
want of incessant attention to the regulation of 
temperature, air, &c. Last year I relinquished 
growing L. auratum in pots, and, as an experi¬ 
ment, bought an imported bulb for ninepenoe. 
This was planted about 2 feet from a south- 
.west wall, in a chalky loam ; a small amount 
of sand (as muoh as would go into an ordinary 
spade), and twice as much manure, were incor¬ 


porated with the 
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soil The resultrwas, in 

Google 


Sep¬ 


tember, a magnificent spike, which bore no lees 
than forty flowers. Under these circumstances 
I should advise “ Lilium auratum,” and others 
with similar experience, to give up growing the 
Lily in pots, and try it out-of-doors. The bulbs 
can be lifted in the autumn, or, like mine, be 
given a slight protection, and allowed to 
remain in the ground through the winter.— 
H. Maclean, S. Croydon . 

19344.— Treatment of Violets.— The 
cause of failure is, probably, the light, porous 
soil, in which the plants parch in hot weather. 
If you could add aoout 3 inches of good loam, 
marl, or pulverised clay to it, working it in the 
top spit, you would have a muoh better chance 
of success. As the plants were put in in the 
autumn, there will not be a great deal of bloom 
on them this spring, unless they were good 
specimens that had liberal culture during the 
previous summer. You should now give them 
a top-dressing, 2 inches or 3 inches thick, of 
rotten manure, or good loam and dung. In the 
beginning of July, give them a liberal dressing 
of soot; keep them clean, give them a good 
soaking of weak, liquid-manure occasionally, 
and next year you ought to have [plenty of 
Violets.— Byflebt. 


THE WINTER ACONITE. 

Will you kindly tell me the botanical name of 
a little yellow plant, which is now in flower ? 
Its English name is, I believe, Winter Aconite. 
Is it good for rock work, near town ? Does it 
last any time in flower, and come up well year 
after year?— Upper Tooting. # # # The Winter 
Aconite (Eranthis hyemails) is a valuable little 
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plant , whose yellow flowers are surrounded by a 
whorl of shining-green divided leaves. It blooms 
from January to March ; it is hardly suited for 
rock-work, and is seen to best advantage in a half- 
wild slate under trees, or on slopes in woody 
places, though it is occasionally worthy of a place 
among the earliest border flowers. It gives no 
trouble , and flowers year after year. —Ed. 


19434.—Irises.—"M. B., Oulton,” will, I 
think, find that all the Irises he mentions prefer 
sun to shade—in fact, I am surprised to hear 
that the Spanish and English Irises bloomed 
without sun; they generally do not, as it is 
most essential to their well-being. We grow 
our Spanish and English Irises in well-drained 
beds, giving them as warm and sunny an aspect 
as possible. Our garden is naturally damp; 
where the soil is dry, it would not be necessary 
to be so particular as we are obliged to be. 
Spanish Irises we can grow only in our driest 
beds ; we have lost them repeatedly in the same 
beds in whioh English Irises and other bulbs did 
well. For some years, we had beds of English 
Irises in a rather damp, though sunny, part of 
the garden ; but, eventually, we had to abandon 
growing them there, as, though they bloomed 
fairly, they never seemed happy, and the foliage 
generally looked very sickly. We always 
enrich the beds or holes in which we intend to 
plant our Irises with well-decayed manure and 
some leaf-mould, taking care, of course, not to 
allow the manure to come in oontact with the 
bulbs. Bulbous Irises prefer a rather light, loose 
soil; they do not seem to be very particular, pro¬ 
vided it is not damp and heavy. None of the 
Irises that “M. B.” inquires about like being 
disturbed; the so-called German Irises—it is 
quite incorreot, I believe, to include under this 
name, as is generally done, all the large section 
of Flag or “ Bearded ” Irises—resent it most of 
all. Too deep planting seems to be one of the 


most usual sources of failure with them. They 
appear to do best when they are sufficiently 
well-established for the rhizomes to have formed 
a thick mass over-ground. I have seen large 
square patches of I. flavescens and pallida grow¬ 
ing in sunny cottage gardens in Cambridgeshire 
with a luxuriance, and blooming with a pro¬ 
fusion, that I have never elsewhere seen. I 
remember one small village there, in particular, 
in which there is soaroely a garden without 
them, and in which some of the gardens seem 
to contain little else besides immense clumps of 
I. flavescens. They appear to have remained 
undisturbed for years, and the rhizomes have 
formed thick, tangled masses, which it is almost 
impossible to out through. I brought large tufts 
of them to my own garden, but I cannot get 
them to luxuriate as they did in their old home. 
German Irises are generally supposed to be less 
impatient of damp than the bulbous varieties. 
I should not, however, recommend their being 
planted in damp beds, as I once lost a great 
many good varieties from doing so. The rhi¬ 
zomes deoayed and became quite soft.— 
H. M. W., Roscrea . 

19512.— What to grow in exposed 
corner. —As your soil is not very good, I 
should advise you to plant the corner with 
Jerusalem Artichokes at once. These will make 
an effectual screen until the autumn ; or a row 
or two of Scarlet Runners would do. If you 
want flowering plants that will grow up quiokly, 
there is nothing better than annual Sunflowers. 
The plants should be raised in a oold frame or 
in some warm corner where the soil is light and 
fine, and transferred to the place where they 
are to flower at the beginning of June. If you 
could put some manure with the soil, Sweet 
Peas would make a screen of moderate height, 
if properly supported with feathery sticks. 
—J. C. C. 

19521.—Raising Iris from seed.—Those 
who are experienced in garden work do not find 
it difficult to raise many plants from seed sown 
in the open ground; but it is hardly safe to re¬ 
commend amateurs to do so, as the soil requires 
special preparation, and the seed-bed constant 
watching. For that reason I should advise you to 
sow your Iris seed at once, in a rather deep pan, 
fillea with sandy soil, and to keep the pan in a 
greenhouse or cold frame, until the plants are 
3 inohes high, when they may be planted out in 
some rich soil in the open.—J. C. C. 


Ought flowers to be gathered?— 

A few years ago, I walked round some very 
beautiful grounds and houses with the head 
gardener. Among other things, I admired a 
line plant—probably a Marshal Niel Rose— 
in tne conservatory, covered with delightful 
bloom. With an intense pathos in his voice 
and manner, the gardener remarked, “ Yes ; it 
was beautiful before they came and cut the 
flowers.” This set me a-thinking. I had been 
strolling leisurely about with this man, and 
thinking, in my own mind, what a de¬ 
lightful position that of head-gardener to 
a rioh man might be, he—the gardener, 
I mean—having everything the heart could 
wish for in the way of appliances, plenty 
of assistants to carry out all his wishes, the 
pocket of his master to go to for anything new 
to whioh he took a fancy, beautiful things 
always about him, and the eye to appreciate 
them. But, after all, there was that myste¬ 
rious they, to whom even he must bow, for they 
come and cut his flowers ! I felt then, and 
almost feel still, that cutting flowers, which 
infiiots so muoh pain on another human being, 
most be, somehow, wrong. For myself, I spend 
so much time every day in my garden and 
greenhouse, that I know by heart nearly every 
bud as it appears, expands, and opens. I get 
full enjoyment of them there, and should feel 
it a kind of sacrilege to cut them and bring 
them into my own study. They could 
not give me any pleasure; but, on the 
other hand, there is no greater pleasure 
than to gather a handful, or a solitary bud, for 
a friend, who cannot watch them as I do, but 
may yet enjoy them after his, or her, own 
fashion, though not mine. So let it be ! My 
garden never seems the poorer, and I feel the 
richer in the gratitude of a friend. If, then, 
we may apply to our gardens the great prin¬ 
ciple of politics—of greatest happiness to the 
greatest number—I say, let the gardener gather 
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his own flowers, end I believe he will rejoioe in 
your joy ; bat if that irresistible they, who are 
somehow above him, out of his reach, swoop 
down upon his flowers, like angels of destruc¬ 
tion, no doubt he will sometimes pour into your 
sympathetic ears, Mr. Editor, his anathemas 
against all cutters of flowers.—L. C., Rugby . 


BBSS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

From now till the end of March is a very 
critical time with the bees ; they are aroused 
to activity by the appearance of the early 
spring flowers, and the honey and pollen 
obtained (although very limited in quantity) is 
sufficient to stimulate the queen to egg-laying, 
and the bees to the raisins of brood. A small 
circle is first occupied by the brood in the centre 
of the cluster; this is gradually enlarged, and 
patches of brood are found on the adjoining 
combs. Should severe weather now return, the 
bees condense to a small compass again, and 
leave unprotected much of the brood, whioh 
will, in consequence, perish; it is, therefore, 
unwise to encourage the activity of the bees at 
present. In fact, they should, by shading and 
so forth, be kept as quiet as possible. 

Breeding.— Should it be found that breeding 
has commenced in a hive that is short of stores, 
stimulating feeding should commence, and be 
carried on till there is a sufficient natural 
supply of food. When a oolony-rearing brood 
finds that stores are nearly exhausted, the bees 
destroy eggs and larvae, and the queen dis¬ 
continues laying. Stimulating food is made in 
the proportion of 3 lbs. sugar to a quart of 
water. It should be given slowly, beginning 
with about 3 oz., and gradually increasing to 
about J-lb. per day, according to the increase of 
the colony. This applies to stocks that are 
short of natural provision. Colonies possessing 
abundance of sealed food will not need stimula¬ 
tive feeding ; it will be sufficient to slioe off the 
csps of some the honey cells. This will cause 
the bees to Temove honey from the uncapped 
oells, and store it in empty ones. Water is used 
with pollen and honey in feeding the brood; 
when, therefore, the bees are observed seeking 
water in the early spring, it may be concluded 
that breeding has commenced in the hive. 
Bees often venture out in search of water during 
inclement weather, and, becoming chilled, are 
unable to return to the hive. It is, therefore, 
a wise precaution to provide water close at 
hand; it can be given in shallow troughs, 
which can be filled up, as required, with dean 
water, in which a little salt has been mixed. 
Stones may be placed in the water to prevent 
drowning. 

Packing hives for travelling. — Great 
oore Is necessary in packing and removing es¬ 
tablished stocks of bees, so as to avoid the 
breaking away and falling of the combs. Straw 
skeps should be inverted, and plaoed in cheese- 
boxes, having a good layer of hay at the bottom, 
to prevent jarring. If, before inverting the 
ekep, a little smoke be blown into the entrance, 
It will cause any bees that may be on the floor¬ 
board to ascend. The hive should then be 
turned up, and coarse canvas tied over 
to confine the bees, they thus get abund¬ 
ance of air, and in that respect travel 
safely. To prevent the combs breaking 
down, a sharp-pointed stick should be passed 
through the sides of the hive so as to pierce 
each comb. If this is done a few days before 
removal, the bees will fasten the combs to the 
stick, and so greatly increase their firmness. 
Small wedges of soft paper plaoed between the 
combs will help to keep them steady and firm. 
La oool weather, there is not so much risk of 
oombs falling. Hives may then be moved with 
greater safety, and need not be inverted, but 
may be nailed to the floor-board, the entrance 
and crown-hole being covered with perforated 
sine, and all tied up securely with strong cord. 
In moving bar-frame-hives of bees, the frames 
should be fixed quite firmly by notched strips 
of wood screwed to the floor-board, and placed 
at each end of the frames. The bees should be 
enclosed in the hive by perforated zinc, nailed 
over the*entrance, and also over the tops of the 
frames, being so placed as to allow the 
bses to pass freely between it and the tops 
of the frames. The bees thus get more air 
than they oould were the 4np fixed close tp the 
tops of the frames, and the secret cf i 
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moving stocks of bees is the admission of plenty 
of air into the hives. The excitement ana com¬ 
motion of bees on being removed greatly in¬ 
creases the internal heat—so much so, that 
newly-made combs do not travel safely. As 
soon as the hives arrive at their destination, they 
should be placed in the position they are to 
oooupy, the perforated zinc on their tops re¬ 
moved, quilts and roofs placed on, and the 
entrances opened. S. S. G., Boxworlh. 


QUERIES. 

73.— Tunisian beee.— Will some one kindly give me 
a few hints about Tunisian bees? Are they better than 
Italians to manage? Whioh are the beet workers ? Will 
they gather hooey from the same flowers as English and 
Italian bees, and are they free swarmers?— Tunisian. 

74 —Bees fighting.— I shall be glad If “ 8. 8. G.or 
some other reader, wilflnstruct me what to do to restore 
order among my bees. In 1885 I hod a hive of beee sent 
me, and last year they swarmed three times. I had then 
four hives, and, as I wanted to reduoe the number, and 
had read in Gardsninq Illustrate and in books upon 
bee-keeping about uniting, 1, in October last, put two lots 
into one hive, a bar-frame. I did not take away one of the 
queens, but well sprinkled all, both before and after uniting, 
with syrup perfumed with essence of peppermint. To my 
sorrow, however, it was all to no purpose, for they fought 
then, and are fighting to this day. Every fine day bess 
are brought out and killed by the soore. Can anything be 
done to prevent them from fighting now? Will order ever 
be restored ?—0. T., Glamorgan, 

REPLY. 

75, — Feeding bees ( Yorkshire). — The 
quantity of candy taken by the bees depends 
much upon the state of the weather, its con¬ 
sumption being but small in oold weather, when 
really soft candy should be supplied to needy 
stocks. This is made by mixing together liquid 
honey and powdered loaf-sugar, to the con¬ 
sistency of stiff putty. This, given warm, is 
always taken freely by the bees. The candy- 
cake you have supplied will be consumed as the 
weather becomes mild, when the bees will fetch 
water into the hive. It will, therefore, be of 
no advantage to give water on the floor-board, 
and it may tend to chill the hive, but it is a 
wise precaution to provide water, in shallow 
troughs, near the hives, in order to obviate the 
necessity of long flights by the beee in search 
of water. The water-troughs should be plaoed 
in a sheltered spot, where the sun will shine 
full upon them. On a mild day the hives may, 
with safety, be raised and examined.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 

QUERIES. 

7fl—Hens dying suddenly.—I have about 40 
young hens, nearly all hatched last Maroh. I have an un¬ 
limited Grass run and warm fowl-house ; but live of the 
birds have died suddenly during the last three weeks. 
They are found dead under the roost in the morning, 
although they were laying the day before. I feed them 
with boiled Potatoes, mixed with ludian-meal, three times 
daily, and twioe with Oats. They are fed plentifully, and 
nearly always have food under them. Those that died 
were very fat, and were all last Maroh birds. 1 opened 
some of them, and all the organs seemed quite healthy. 
I shall be glad of advioe. —R. Kklsh, Killucan. 

77. —Pat fowls.— I find my fowls I last season’s birds) 
are getting,loaded with fat, whioh makes them too gross for 
good table birds. The fault is due to giving them too muoh 
Indian Corn, 1 fear. I have now stopped this, and give 
them Oats. They get warm Barley-meal in the morning, 
with two small buckets (children’s small seaside) of Oats 
at intervals during the day. They are kept io a confined 
run, with plenty of green food, and seem always ready 
and eager for their food. They have done well in regard 
to eggs all during the winter. Perhaps my experienoe 
may be interesting to some of those correspondents who 
have been complaining of a short supply of eggs. Id 
September, 115 ; October, 108 ; November, 126; December, 
262; January, 288 ; and 225 to 21st February. My young 
birds were ail hatohed by an incubator (12 egg), commenc¬ 
ing 18th April till about the 29th June, and my first 
pullet's eggs came on about the beginning of November. 

I have now 20 birds laying, and get, on an average, 10 to 

II eggs a-day. On the whole, I think they have paid me 
very well; but I am bothered about the fat, and want to 
know if there is any way of reducing this by a change of 
food or otherwise. I do not think it wise to reduoe the 
quantity I now give them.—C aboon. 

REPLIES. 

78. — Feather-eating 1 (W. PJ.—In the number for 
January 22nd you will find full particulars respecting 
feather-eating and its cure, 

79. -Hens sitting on turkey eggs fir. G. i.y— 
Tes; the oommon hen is suitable for sitting on turkey 
eggs. From four to seven eggs, according to the size of 
the hen, will be sufficient for her. It Is a good plan to 
set tbe earliest eggs under the hen ; the turkey will then 
be able, in most cases, to deal with the remainder herself. 
Do not set the eggs too early, unless you can give plenty 
of attention to the little ones.—D oulting. 

80. — Book on turkeys (H. G. /.).—Any good work 
on poultry should oontain plenty of information on the 
domestic turkey and Its management I know of no book 
which oonfines itself to this bird. You should apply to 
good publishing houses for a list of their works on poultry. 
—Doulting* 


81. —Guinea fowls {Dorking). — Guinea 
fowls are usually too wild to roost in the fowl- 
house with the other birds. To make them do 
so, some eggs should be set under a oommon 
hen, and the chioks, as they grow up, should be 
fastened in the house with her. They may then 
oontinue to roost there ; but, as an inducement 
to do so, they ought to he regularly fed just 
.before they retire for the night. Old birds will 
not be persuaded to roost anywhere, save in the 
lower branches of a tree, and, if removed after 
they are grown np, rarely stay at home. Guinea 
fowls do not object to eat with ordinary poultry. 
I will give a few notes on their management in 
an early number of Gardening. — Doulting. 

82. — Hens Riling at laying - time 

( Essex). —Your hens are too fat, and, if you 
continue your present mode of feeding, serious 
results will follow. I advise you to discontinue 
the Maize entirely. It is the worst thing you 
can give Cochins. Substitute Barley-meal and 
sharps for the whole corn in the morning, and 
give Barley or Wheat at night. The midday 
meal should he very light, indeed—in fact, it is 
very likely that the birds, in their present state, 
would be better without it. It may he well to 
give them some Epsom salts for a day or two in 
their soft food.— Doulting. 

83. — Storing eggs for winter use (C. S.).—8ee 
notes in next week’s Issue and Mr. Tegstmeier’s article in 
No* 406. 

Eggs in winter. —It has always been 
amusing to me to read the letters respecting 
the management of fowls, Ac.; and, after 
reading “ Lincolnshire Reotor’s ” letter, I think 
it may interest some of your readers to read 
mine. I get nearly as many eggs in winter as 
in summer, and take no trouble in particular 
to get them. I hare seven hens and one cock. 
I cannot keep more, as they have nothing 
better than a large box to roost in. It is a little 
plaoe partitioned off between the potting-shed 
and stoke-hole, 4 feet wide, about 10 feet long, 
and very low ; the run is about 12 feet or 14 feet 
square, and is cleaned up only once a-week. 
The fowls are not very carefully fed, and yet I 
take into the house, two, three, and sometimes four 
eggs a-day. Servants remark, “ What splendid 
fowls, and don’t they pay well ? What are they 
fed on ?’’ Anything they can get. Scraps from 
the house—and those are precious little—also 
Barley. Sometimes we are out of Barley for two 
or three weeks. When that is the case I manage 
to get something or other for them—boil some 
small Potatoes and mix with bran. They will 
eat it up greedily, if hungry. I also collect 
worms for them as I dig in the garden, Cabbage 
leaves, &c. And of what breed are my fowls ? 
They are certainly mongrels, generally described 
as barn-doors. We keep them one season only 
—that is, they are all killed in the autumn, 
after the winter and summer-laying. We never 
keep a hen two winters. We have not room for 
them and the ohicks that are ooming on. We 
buy two sittings of eggs from a dairyman who 
has a mixed lot, and, when hatohed, we remove 
them on to the lawn, where they stop three or 
four weeks ; then back they go with the rest. 
This is the third season that I have had charge 
of a few hens here, always with the same suocess. 
—George Wallace, Gardener , Twickenham. 

A “ double ” egrar.—I Bend you an account 
of what I think a very remarkable hen’s egg. 
It was laid on the 17th inst., was of great 
size, and weighed £-lb., hut looked just like 
an ordinary douhle-yolked one. On being 
broken, however, something hard dropped out, 
which proved to be another perfect egg, about 
the size of a bantam’s, and properly covered 
with a hard shell. Of course double-yolked 
eggs are oommon enough; but I think one 
entire egg inside another must he very rarely 
found. Perhaps you, or your readers, will say 
whether suoh a thing has been notioed, or if 
any explanation of it oan be given.—H. J. 
Thompson, M.A. 


Children’s flower-shows and exhibitions.—I 
should be extremely obliged if any readers who have by 
them printed particulars likely to be useful in work of the 
above oharacter would kindly favour me by fotwardlng 
them to me, and thus enabling us to benefit by their ex¬ 
perience. In return, I shall be glad to forward some 
printed matter of our own bearing upon these same useful 
works.— Arthur W. Hart (Hon. 8upt. Flower Show, dta, 
Committee), 4 6, Burdett-road, Bow, B 
Our readers will kindly remember that we are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially of 
gardens of an artistic or u^gural tbmnoter, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ANNUALS AND THEIR CULTURE, 
Annuals are the cheapest and moat showy of 
afl flowers. They are easily cultivated and 
always satisfactory. There is no garden, no 
matter of what size, which may not be embel¬ 
lished with them in summer, and they will grow 
freely and bloom profusely in every part of the 
country. Their value oannot be estimated in 
the innumerable instances in which there are 
no means of preserving plants through the 
winter, as gardens can be made as gay and 
attractive by annuals sown in spring as it would 
be possible to make them even with bedding- 
plants. Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and similar 
plants, stand no chance against a good selection 
of an nu a l s In any way, as there is not half the 
trouble and expense with the latter as with the 
former. Annuals will bloom as long as Pelar¬ 
goniums, and they are more interesting 
individually. In my opinion, they are not 
grown so much as they should be in large 
gardens, and their culture might be extended w 
many small ones; only let the best forms of 
them be introduced, and there need be no fear 
that they will not go on increasing. All who 
love beautiful and sweet-scented flowers require 
but to see a few annuals at their best in summer 
to at once grow them extensively. Little patohes 
of different varieties, here and there, in beds and 
borders, in the flower-garden, pleasure-grounds, 
or kitohen-garden, or even in a small front or 
back garden, are showy; but where spaoe will 
allow, large masses should be grown. The trial 
grounds of some of our seed firms show what 
can be done by annuals in large masses arranged 
■o as to harmonise in colour. 

Culture. 

The best way is to buy small packets of 
seed, of the best varieties, some time before 
the beginning of April, and, as soon as the 
■oil is dry and the weather fine after that, 
sow them. Moderately light, rather rich, soil, 
suits most of them best. The soil should be 
forked or dug over before beginning to sow, and 
the majority of them should not be placed more 
than fcinch below the surface. Thin sowing should 
be the role, and a knowledge of the height of each, 
as well u its colour, should he in the posses¬ 
sion of the sower. In borders, tall kinds should 
be kept' to the back, and dwarf ones to the 
front. It is a mistake to have colours of the 
same description following each other ; but all 
this may be avoided by consulting a good list, 
which generally accompanies the seeds. Whole 
beds may be filled with annuals, and any kind 
of design may be worked out by the use of dif¬ 
ferent varieties. Annuals are well adapted for 
mixed borders. Patches of them may be sown 
in between the herbaceous subjects. In our 
kitohen-garden borders we have many Phloxes, 
Pentstemons, Ac., growing, and these, when in 
bloom, are very attractive; but the whole effect 
is wonderfully enhanced by annnalj which are 
introduced between them. In sowing the seeds 
it is a difficult matter to sow thinly enough. 
Fear is usually entertained that they will not all 
come up; the majority, th 
and he result fu that the 


» therefore, sow thickly.. 


dose—a oiroumstanoe whioh causes imperfect 
development. It is always beneficial to thin 
out masses early. The above cultural remarks 
apply chiefly to early-sown annuals—those put 
in to bloom auring the early part of the summer. 
There are some kinds which will bloom on until 
out off by frost in autumn, but there are others 
whioh should be sown twioe or three times at 
intervals during the season, and early in May 
will be found a moat suitable time to make a 
general sowing to produoe plants to bloom in 
July and onwards. The more tender kinds, or 
what might be termed half-hardy annuals, 
which oould not be sown with success in March 
or early in April, may be put in in May with 
perfect safety. Do as already reoommended— 
break the lumps, and make the surfaoe smooth 
with a rake; then sow, and cover over with some 
fine sandy soil. Should the weather prove dry, 
they may require to be watered, and this ought 
to be done thoroughly, if done at all. I have 
seen sheets of paper, mats, old bags, and similar 
protectors, placed over the seed to keep it moist 
after sowing in hot weather, and these were kept 
on until the plants came in sight; but I ao 
not approve of the plan, as the young plants 
are thereby made tender, and it is generally 
more of a loes than a gain. Plants blanched 
and tender through being in the dark receive a 
severe oheok when exposed to light. If shade 
or oovering of any kind is put on, it should be 
only during the hottest and driest part of the 
day, and it should be removed every night. In 
shallow, poor soils and in dry, warm seasons, 
many kinds of annuals will prove very dis¬ 
appointing, unless a little extra attention ' is 
given them. The flowers open out very small; 
they are soon over, and the plants wither up in 
a muoh shorter time than they would do in 
spring or autumn. The best way in which to 
avoid.this is to dig plenty of manure into the 
soil for summer annuals before sowing them ; 
but where this has not been done, or cannot be 
done, extra watering must be given them. I 
am not now referring to watering them while 
small, but when they are almost full-grown and 
beginning to bloom. Frequent supplies of 
water will increase the quantity ana quality 
of the flowers, and greatly extend their 
blooming period. Mannre - water may be 
used with advantage on very poor soils. 
Late annuals are very interesting; therefore 
a few should be sown in July to bloom in 
September, October, November, and later, if 
possible. Sweet Peas. Zinnias, and Mignonette 
suoceed admirably when sown late. Many kinds 
of annuals are apt to produoe a large quantity 
of seed, and some of the flower-spikes will be 
clothed with seed-pods at the bottom when the 
tops are in bloom; but seed-pods have a ten¬ 
dency to bring the flowering period to a prema¬ 
ture dose, and where the plants are required to 
bloom as long as possible they must be gathered 
immediately they are formed. This is important, 
especially in dry weather. As yet 
Annual growing in pots 
has not become general, and it is not necessary 
that it should, as all the best kinds succeed ex¬ 
ceedingly well in the open ground in summer, and 
the only advantage of having them in pots is that 
they can be conveniently taken from place to 
plaoe. They may, for instance, be in the flower 


exhibition the following day; bat most 
varieties are seen to greatest advantage 
when growing and blooming in masses, 
and the pot-plants have not that appear- 
anoe. However, where pot plants are desired, 
they may be had. A number of 6-inch 
pots should be made three parts full of good 
soil, with drainage underneath. Sow the seeds 
thinly, cover them over lightly, and place them 
in a cool frame; water when necessary, keep 
them near the glass, and give abundance of air, 
and robust plants will soon be produced. Many 
fine bushy plants may be grown in 6-inch pots. 
If olose together, some of them should be taken 
out when small, and those which grow tall may 
require stakes or twigs, to prevent them from 
falling over and breaking. During the best of 
the summer weather the lights need not be kept 
over them, as they will succeed better in the 
open air, either plunged in ashes, or with nothing 
but the frames surrounding them. Some growers 
try to save their own seeds, and they grow 
annuals with the view of securing seed as well 
as flowers; bnt seed-saving in small gardens is 
not a profitable practice. A list of annuals for 
spring-sowing will be found in the notes on 
“ Coming Week’s Work.” C. 


Globe flowers.—On p. 687 yon have an 
article on the Trollins; and on the chanoe of 
its inducing some one to grow it, I think it 
worth while to mention a peculiarity of that 
plant, whioh I did not learn until I had lost 
several. It used to be always seen among a lot 
of old-fashioned plants on the stalls at the east 
end of Covent-garden Market, and, being fond 
of the flower, I repeatedly bought plants, and 
grew them in pots. But I found they always 
died away in the autnmn; and, on turning them 
out of the pots, I found the earth to be nothing 
bnt dust. Since leaving London I have tried 
the plant in an ordinary old flower border, and 
notioed that at the end of the season the 
Trollins hangs fire and does not thrive, for want 
of stiffer soil. So I advise anyone intending to 
grow it to begin with some strong loam, or even 
clay itself. —Senbx. 

British Ferns.— I have just read the Rev. 
H. E. Fox's remarks on your representations of 
onr native Ferns, bnt do not altogether agree 
with them. The figure on the right top corner of 
p. 632 is, as he says, an excellent representation 
of Polypodium Dryopteris; that at the bottom 
left-hand corner has no resemblance to it, bnt 
is that of P. Phegopteris. That in the middle, 
at the bottom, is not like any British Fern that 
I have seen. P. Robertianum, or calcarenm, 
does not droop in the manner indicated, bnt is 
flat, and rather rigid, and in this respect forms 
a striking contrast to P. Dryopteris. I do not 
see why Hooker should call it a sub-species, as 
the two differ, not only in form, bnt in texture 
and habitat. Dryopteris grows usually in moist, 
shady woods, and calcarenm in crevices of lime* 
stone rooks, and it has usually the appearanoe 
of being slightly dusted with lime, from whioh 
oiroumstanoe ft no donbt derived its name. 
Both grow well in a cool greenhouse, and are 
very elegant plants. Your figure of Polystichnm 
angulare seems to me quite oorreot—in faot, I 
have usually seen it present even more of the 


. -- - - - -- --, vaee, or shuttleoock, torn, than your engraving 

garden to-day, in rooms to-morrow, and at an | gives it.—S. K. 
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19519.—What to stow in exposed 
corner. —“P. P., Warrington,” might try Sun¬ 
flowers, both double and single, also Sweet 
Peas, hybrid Cosmos, Hollyhocks, and Balsams 
(all annuals); and Lilac, mauve and white, 
Roses, Box, Rhododendrons, Guelder Roses, 
Hydrangeas, Wild Cherry, Elder, and Chrysan¬ 
themums. Some kinds of Rnbus ought to suc¬ 
ceed, and would make a grand show if provided 
with a little good soil when planted. If 
“ F. P.” likes creepers, he might train such 
plants as Nasturtium, Convolvulus, Hops, Ivy, 
and Honeysuckle, on strong stakes driven into 
the soil. This would have a very good effect, 
and would certainly keep passers-by from annoy¬ 
ing him in the manner described. 1 should also 
like to suggest Broom (white and yellow), 
Laurels, Furze (or Gone), Holly, and Yuccas. 
—Audax. 

19517. — Exhibition Pansies. — As a 
successful exhibitor, I oan recommend “ A New 
Subscriber ” to grow the following, as they are 
very constant and large-flowered varieties, and 
possess all the qualities necessary in a first-class 
exhibition flower : Catherine Agnes, purple and 
white; Allan Ashcroft, chocolate and yellow; 
May Tate, yellow, flamed red ; Earl Granville, 
dense blotches, edged yellow, very large ; Per¬ 
fection, mulberry and yellow; Mrs. G. P. 
France, bright crimson and white; Evelyn 
Bruce, mulberry, yellow, and crimson; Mrs. 
W. Stewart, violet and white ; Mrs. Forrester, 
yellow and rose; Jas. Gardiner, rich crimson 
self ; Kenneth Brodie, yellow and red ; George 
Ross, maroon and yellow; Silverwings, lilac 
and white; Flora Gem, ruby, edged white; 
Royal Queen, orange and purple; Princess, 
lilac and pure white ; City Lantern, orange and 
crimson; Mrs. Duncan, violet and white. To 
grow Pansies well, a piece of ground should be 
chosen which is neither heavy nor very light— 
a moderately stiff loam is the best—ana this 
should be enriched with very old oow-manure. 
During dry weather, water the plants liberally. 
If extra fine blooms are required, the buds must 
be thinned severely, and all blooms shaded from 
the mid-day sun.—R. M., Shad well, 

-I think the following fancy Pansies will suit ‘' A 

New Subscriber ” : Princess Beatrice, Mrs. J. Downie, 
Pllrlg, Mrs. J. Wyllie, John Larnont, John Bryoe, Clus. 
Stansell, Wm. Dick, Lord Rosebenry, Mrs. Goodwin, 
Evelyn Bruoe, May Tate, W. Outhbertson, Catherine 
Agnes, Mra Findlay, A. Ashoroft, Mrs. G. P. France, 
Endymlon.— Albert, Glasgow. 

19521.— Raising Iris from seed. — 
The safest plan is to sow about the first 
week in April in a oold frame. Choice seeds 
should never be sown in the open ground, as 
they can never be so well looked to, and they 
have more enemies to contend with than when 
sheltered under glass. Well drain a 6-inch pot, 
put a little fibrous material on the drainage, 
and on that a sprinkling of soot, which will keep 
out worms later on, when put into the open 
air. Fill to within an inch and a-half of the 
rim with a fine, light, well-sanded compost; 
make this firm and even on the surface, and, 
having watered sufficiently to moisten the soil 
through, sow, and cover with fine soil. Fill the 
pot to the rim with Moss, which will keep the 
soil in a nice equable state of moisture. Keep 
away sun, and the young plants will appear in 
due oourse. In summer grow them in a 
sheltered position in the open air. It is not 
advisable to disturb them the following season— 
that is, if they belong to the bulbous section. 
Simply put a top-dressing of an inch of decom¬ 
posed manure on the soil, and see that they get 
plenty of water when growing.—J. C. B. 

-8eed should be sown in the autumn m soon as it is 

ripe, and it will oome up in the following spring. If sown 
in the spring, it will not come up till the following spring. 
Better sow in pots to protect from injury, and keep it in 
a oold greenhouse. It oan be sown out-of-doors also; 
but there is more danger from its staying so long in the 
ground.—J. 0. 

19434.— Culture Of Irises. —In October, 
1885, I planted 25 English and 25 Spanish 
Irises, in a sunny position—soil, sandy loam, 
resting on gravel; situation, North Warwick¬ 
shire. In August, 1886,1 took up 80 bulbs of 
the English, and 130 of the Spanish, which are 
all growing strongly now. The only attention 
they received was a good mulching in the 
summer. From my recollections of Oulton, I 
should say this mulching would be most bene¬ 
ficial there. The bulbs should be lifted. If 
neoessary, as soon as the foliage deoays, and re¬ 
planted immediately. German Irises I have 
not grown here, but thev did well ]!n Sussex, in 
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a rather shady position, in olay soil resting on 
chalk. See Gardening Illustrated for 
December 5,1885, p. 551, for a useful hint about 
propagation.—E. Creak, Shustoke. 

Convolvuluses, — Both Convolvulus major aud 
minor are exceedingly showy. The first is a climber, 
while the minor or dwarf sort is suited fqr beds, or for 
planting to form patches in a border, in either of which 
situations it produoes a striking effect. As these Convol¬ 
vuluses are nearly hardy they may be sown where they 
are to stand; bus it is better to raise them in small pots 
under glass, and afterwards plant them out—3. D. 

16. —Failure In growing Mignonette.— The 
insects you mention are, no doubt, the cause of your 
failure in growing Mignonette, and a change of soil from a 
distinoe is likely to prove of the greatest benefit, espeoi- 
ally for growing in pots. A dressing of fresh-slaked lime 
and soot would probably be of some service in the open 
ground.—J. C. C. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from March \2th 
to March 19^. 

Sowed Chinese Primulas for early blooming, covering 
the seeds rather deeply, ae they are a long time germina¬ 
ting. Filled another frame with Lily of the Valley, and 
planted several dosen of 32-sized pots with strong, home¬ 
grown roots. Sowed Oucambers and Melons for succes¬ 
sion. Potted on Fuchsias. Sowed Horn Carrots iu suooes- 
sion. Planted out all the Caboage plants left on the seed¬ 
beds. 8owed Tom Thumb and London Coe Lettuce 
Planted Proliflo and Sohoolmaster Potatoes. Sowed 
Radishes in succession. Protected wall-trees with nets 
and Yew branches. Movrd bedding Pelargoniums from 
vinery to cool pits. Top-dre»ed Vine-borders with bone- 
meal, and forked it in lightly. Planted French Beans in 
pit, to oome on when those in pots in houses are over, or 
must be removed from fear of red spider. Potted Carna¬ 
tion Souvenir de la Malmaison into the flowering-pots 
using light, rich, sandy soil. Disbudded Peaches in 
orchard-nouse. Fumigated early Peach-houss, more as a 
preventive than because there was any neat number of 
flies present, and, when fruit-bouse oontaios at this season 
Roses in pots, aid other plants required for the prcdac¬ 
tion of cut flowers, it will not do to spare the Tobacco- 
paper nor to wait till the plants are badly infested. 
Shifted on Lobelia fulgens Planted out several group} of 
Pansies and Sweet Williams. Pricked off seedling Holly- 
bocks; the eeede were sown in autumn under glast, anl 
will make nice plants to pat out in April, if helped on 
now. Sowed annuals on borders ; all the hardy annuals 
may be sown now, when the land works well Planted a 
new bed of alpine Strawberries. Top-dressed both the 
new and old beds, whioh are to remain another year, with 
short horse-m enure, broken up very fins. 

Sowed Brussels Sprouts for main crop, and netted up 
the seed-bed to keep off birds. Prloxed off Veitoh’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, from seed-pan, in heat, into 
boxes; the latter will continue in heat till the plants 
are well eitablished. Planted Seakale-rooti to raise stock 
of orowns for forcing next year. Sowed Asparagu9-seeds 
for making new plantations. Pruned Roses in 9 outh 
border intended for early bloom. Put in outtings of 
Eoheveria metallioa (the plants had beoome lanky) by out¬ 
ing off the crowns of leaves, drying the wounds a bit, an4 
planting them in 32-elsed pots, In sandy soil; we shall 
obtain a lot of plants which will be useful either for plant¬ 
ing in beds or for furnishing Indoors. Potted off a number of 
Heliotrope cuttings and put in outtings of Tea Rose*; 
we are always successful with the latter taken from plants 
which have been flowering in pete under glass ; rather firm 
wood Is selected for the cuttings, and they are planted in 
moist sawdust in the propegating-pit —Oocoa-flbre will 
do as well. Sowed Balaams, Cockscombs, and other half- 
hardy and tender annuals, most of which will be planted 
out when the right season oomes, a few of the best only 
being reserved for pot culture. Rolled lawns and walks. 


Greenhouse. 

Roses. —To obtain success in Rose-forcing, 
when the flowers are wanted in the first months 
of the year, a separate house or pit is necessary, 
as the treatment, in respect to warmth and 
almost complete exclusion of air, which Roses 
require, is different from that whioh most other 
plants need. But later on In the spring, pot 
Roses will suooeed in a mixed greenhouse, and 
in this way the flowers can be bad a considerable 
time before the earliest come in ont-of-doors. 
Plants of the Tea varieties that were potted 
last spring, and carefully attended to daring 
summer, and that have been protected from 
severe frost through the winter, should now be 
moved to a greenhouse and be given, if possible, 
a corner to themselves; little or none of the 
oold external air should be admitted in direct 
contact with the young, tender leaves, whioh 
will expand immediately the plants are 
taken inside. Hybrid Perpetuals that were 
potted up from the open ground in 
autumn succeed well under similar treatment. 
One of the principal things to be kept in view in 
growing Roses under glass, is to treat them in 
the way beat calculated to prevent the attacks 
of mildew, to which the young leaves are more 
subject than those of other plants, and from 
whioh, if exposed to the cold winds that, even 
in bright spring weather, often prevail, they 
are all but certain to suffer. With dne atten¬ 
tion to this, and to keeping the plants free from 
aphides and red spider all through the season, 


both when they have done flowering suid 
before, amateurs will find that they need have 
no misgivings. Manure-water or snrfaoe-dreoe- 
ings with ooncentrated manure should be fre¬ 
quently applied daring the time they are 
making growth to pot Roses; by this means, 
the plants will go on improving for a length¬ 
ened time, and produce a greater number of 
flowers every year. Tea Roses should now be 
procured and potted for growing on through the 
summer, preparatory to their flowering in the 
greenhouse twelve months hence. Roees of all 
kinds delight in strong, heavy, rich soil, with 
a little but no more sand in it than is no cose ary 
to secure the requisite porosity. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses —There are 
now all but endless varieties of these plants, 
that, though not quite up to the florist's stand¬ 
ard, are, nevertheless, little, if any, inferior 
in appearance, and are suitable both for flower¬ 
ing in pots in the greenhouse and for the open 
ground. Indoors, the flowers oome larger, and 
are free from the dirt that the rains splash upon 
them when outside. Plants that were potted 
last autumn, and have been kept plunged in a 
cold frame daring the winter, should now be 
moved to the greenhouse. They should be 
placed near the glais, or the flower-stems will 
be drawn, and too weak to support the flowers 
properly. A little weak manure-water once 
a-week will help the flowers, and also enable 
the plants to attain strength for another year. 

Auriculas. —The same remarks hold good 
with regard to these favourite spring flowers. 
The plants obtainable from a packet of good seed, 
especially of the self coloured or alpine section, are 
little inferior to the named varieties, and they are 
an acceptable addition to the ordinary occupants 
of the greenhouse. Plants of these, as well as 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, if not potted in the 
autumn, may now be taken up, and be placed 
in pots large enough to hold them without undue 
compression of their roots, whioh, in the 
removal, should bs broken as little as possible. 
For hardy plants of the natnre of those men¬ 
tioned protection is all that is required. No 
more fire-heat should be used than is necessary 
to exclude frost on cold nights. 

Giving air in spring.—So much has been 
written about the necessity for plants, grown 
under glass, having enough air given them, that 
it has caused mistaken ideas to prevail on the 
subject. The result is, that air is often 
admitted in much too great a volume, and this 
is especially the case during this and the ensu¬ 
ing month, when, notwithstanding that the sun 
is powerful, the wind is often so oold and keen as 
to be unfit to oome in contact with yonng, tender 
foliage, or even with the mature leaves. Few 
plants, except Czpe Heaths, will be*r exposure 
to a oold draught, and even they suffer severely 
when subjected to it during cold, harsh spring 
weather. It is mnch better to allow the 
temperature to rise, when the sun is powerful, 
somewhat higher than one would like, than to 
let in oold currents by opening the side-lights 
more than about an half an inch or so in windy 
weather, just enough to cause a circulation. It 
is mnch safer to open the roof lights or ventila¬ 
tors moderately wide during the spring-tima, 
as then the air does not oome with such force 
on the plants. 

Stove. 

Soft-wooded plants. — Catting® of soft- 
wooded plants, such as Fuchsias, Bo ardias, 
Heliotropes, Lantanas, and others of a like 
character, that were pat in heat to strike last 
month, should now be ready to be potted off — 
2^-inch or 3 inch pots are large enough for 
stock of this description. Ordinary loam, leaf- 
mould, and a little rotten manure and sand, 
form the compost that answers best for qnick- 
growing things like these. Keep the little 
plants moderatoly-close in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature, giving a little shade when the sun ia 
bright. All small stock of this description 
should be stood on some kind of moisture-hold¬ 
ing material, such as sand, sifted coal-ashes, or 
Coooanut-fibre, and not on dry shelves or stage* 
that admit a current of air among them. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Hardy annuals for present sowing.— 
The annuals included in the following list may 
be sown in the open border, when the soil works 
well from this to the middle of April: Candy¬ 
tufts (various), Mignonette, Chrysanthemum 
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tricolor, G. Burridgeanum, C. segefcum, G. 
Xhunetfei (doable golden) and others. The 
annoal Chrysanthemnms are very showy, and 
continue in bloesom till cut off by frost. Corn¬ 
flowers (Centanrea Cyanns minor) are very 
showy, and useful for cutting; Gilia tricolor, 
GUntonia pulchella, Godetias, in variety—very 
beautiful annuals, must be sown thinly, and 
covered lightly; Gypsophila rosea, Leptosi- 
phon aureus, roseus, ana others. The Lepto- 
siphons are useful for edgings. Lupines are 
snowy background plants, and will grow in poor 
soil; Matthiola bicomis (Night-scented Stock); 
Golden Feather, useful for edgings; Sanvitalia 
procumbens, pretty edging plant; Saponaria 
oalabrica, dwarf pink-flowered annual, useful 
for edging ; Silene compacts; Virginian Stock, 
pretty edging plant in poor soil; Whitlavia 
granaiflora ; Coreopsis (Calliopais) Drummondi; 
Poppies, various; Sunflowers, various, nseful 
for backgrounds; Clarkia pulchella and others, 
Collinaia bicolor, Nemopnila insignia, Con¬ 
volvulus major and minor, Linum grandiflorum 
ooocineum. Nasturtium Tom Thumb, Canary 
Creeper—one of the best summer creepers; 
larkspur. Hyacinth, flowered and branching; 
Helich^ysum monstrosum, Bartonia aurea, 
Love Lies-Bleedingv Malope grandiflora; Orna¬ 
mental Grasses, various. A very pretty garden 
may be had from sowing the above, and treat- 
ing them rationally—i.e., thin them properly, 
and sow in rather large patches. If, in addition, 
some of the best 

Half-hardy Annuals are grown, the garden 
should be as pretty as if a more lavish ex¬ 
penditure were incurred. The half-hardy 
annuals, of which a list is given below, should 
be started in the hot-bed from this to the begin¬ 
ning of April. I should leave the Stocks and 
Asters till the first week in April. Ageratums, 
Petunias, Nicotians afiinis, Pentstemons, Sal- 
piglossis. Verbena, Tobacco (useful as a back¬ 
ground plant), Acroolinum roseum, double Bal¬ 
sams, Lobelia (blue), single Dahlias, Chinese 
Pinks (single and double), Phlox Drummondi, 
Marigolds (French), RhodantheManglesi, Stocks 
(large-flowering German Ten-week and Branch¬ 
ing Ten-week), double Zinnias, Asters (Truffaut’s, 
Pmony-flowered, Victoria, Chrysanthemum- 
flowered, German Emperor, and Reid’s Quilled). 
In the culture of this class of plants the chief 
thing to bear in mind is to prevent them from 
being starved in the pots or pans, through thick 
sowing, or sowing too early before they can 
receive proper attention. 

Pansies and Violas may be planted now. 
Fresh loamy soil is a good top-dressing for the 
beds. Where the natural soil is of a porous 
nature it is a good plan to place a layer of old, 
rich manure, 9 inches or 10 inches beneath the 
surface of the beds. It will retain moisture 
when the dry time comes, and be a constant 
source of support and nourishment to the 

Transplanting herbaceous Phloxes.—I f 
the plants remain too long in one position, the 
flowers become small, and there is more diffi¬ 
culty in affording the plants the necessary 
support. They will divide without check 
now; the strong roots should be cut into 
several pieces, and be planted in rich land, 
2 feet apart, and have a mulching of rich 
The following are good varieties, if 
one withes to begin the formation of a 
They all belong to the late-flowering 
section, which, I think, is the most useful: 
Arago (salmon-rose, shaded violet), Becky (rosy- 
pink, crimson centre), DeFreycinet (violet, purple 
centre), Darwin (rosy-violet), Fr4d4ric Faillie 
(white, carmine centre), Georges Sands (white), 
Horace Veraet (mauve), James Allen (salmon, 
crimson eye), J. Stewart (rosy-crimson) Liervalli 
(rose, striped white), Mars (salmon, carmine 
centre), Mrs. Laing (soft rosy-lilac), Prime 
Minister (white, rose centre). Suffrage (white, 
purple centre). Princess of Wales (white, 
crimson centre). The Queen (white), Victor 
Hugo (scarlet). 

Beds for Carnations.— The soil for these 
should be improved by adding turfy loam and a 
little dry flaky cow manure, stirring it up deep, 
and, for the present, leaving the surface thrown 
up rough. 

Honeysuckles and Jasmines are always 
beautiful in any shape or form, whether planted 
on arches, or trained to poles, grown as bushes, 
or planted to cover walho In planting add 
some manure nnd fraih s<(U. ^ , O 


Fruit Garden. 

Alpine Strawberries. —New beds may be 
made now on land that has been well man urea and 
cultivated during winter. Select healthy plants 
from old beds, and plant in rows, 1 foot apart 
each way. Make the soil firm about the plants, 
and mulch with old Mushroom-bed manure 
that has been well broken up. If the weather 
is dry, give a good watering to settle the plants, 
and the mulching will afterwards keep them 
right. We find these Strawberries exceedingly 
useful. Plants may be raised from seeds sown 
now, if there are no old beds to obtain plants from. 

Thinning Grapes. —This is work that re¬ 
quires judgment, based upon experience and 
observation. First, we want to know something 
of the health and constitution of the Vines, so 
as to tell beforehand whether, if we thin them 
to obtain large berries, the Vines have vigour 
enough to Swell off their fruit. Again, a dose 
observer can tell pretty nearly which berries 
are calculated to swell to the largest size, and 
so c&n.thin out those having weakly stalks, and 
leave those berries which have already obtained 
the lead. For this reason, it is as well to wait, 
unless we are quite sure of the Vines, till we can 
see which berries are monopolising the greatest 
supply of the sap, because those berries will 
certainly keep the lead they have obtained. 

Grafting fruit-trees.— The heads may be 
sawn off any trees that it is intended to re¬ 
graft—not quite so low as we intend them to be 
out down. The time of grafting is not just yet, 
as the season is backward; but as soon as the 
sap works freely, whioh may be known by the 
bursting buds, the grafts may be inserted. 
Those who are in the habit of raising seedling 
Apples or Pears may hasten the time ef fruiting 
by placing a few scions of the seedlings upon 
old fertile trees. There is room yet for really 
good late Apples and Pears, and seeds from 
good late fruits may be sown in pots of soil and 
grown on for one year, and then scions from 
them grafted on to fertile trees. 

Pinching the young growth of Figs under 
glass. —As soon as the young shoots have made 
five leaves, take the terminal bud between the 
finger and thumb, and squeeze it so as to 
destroy the tissues, without pinobing quite 
through the shoot. Rub off any surplus shoots 
not required. 

Watering Strawberries in pots.— These 
should never be allowed to get dry. Plants 
waiting to be foroed—packed away, it may be, 
under temporary shelters—must be kept moist. 
They are not so likely to suffer in the winter as 
they are now the dry winds of March are oome. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sowing Asparagus.—To raise young plants 
for transplanting, sow the seeds now, thinly, in 
drills $-inoh deep and 9 inches apart. In 
twelve months’ time the plants may be lifted and 

E ut in single rows, 4 feet apart, or at wider 
itervals, with other crops between. 

Sow Brussels Sprouts in an open situation, 
to raise plants for the main crop. For real 
utility, the Brussels Sprout is still head of the 
winter Greens, and a good breadth should be 
planted. Net up the seed-bed, or dress the 
seeds with red lead. 

Seakalb. —Plant sets of the roots, about 
4 inches long, in rows, 18 inches apart, with a 
dibble, just covering the orown ends. Plant 
15 inches apart in the rows. Wherever Seakale 
is taken up to force, the small roots that are 
trimmed off the sides will make excellent sets 
for raising plants to force next year. Seeds may 
be sown about the end of the month, if the roots 
are not available. 

Autumn Giant Cauliflower. —Sow now in 
a box, under glass, if possible, to raise plants 
to come in early in September. Our plants are 
pricked off, and will be strong enough to go out 
shortly, as we want them to turn in about the 
middle of August; they are very reliable. 

General work.— Sow a good breadth now of 
early Nantes Horn Carrots, to sucoeed those sown 
on the early border. Greens are likely to be 
scarce this spring, so any Cabbage-plants on seed¬ 
beds should oe set out now with the expectation 
of their being useful. Plant out also Lettuce- 
plants in large numbers. Rhubarb may be 
planted now, either in single eyes or in larger 
pieces. The land should be rich and well cul¬ 
tivated. Mulch with rich manure. Mushroom- 
beds should be made up shortly in the open air, 
as very often the beds in the house fail. When 


the hot weather Comes, place beds for summer 
bearing under a north wall. Prick off toe 
earliest sown Celery in boxes, still keeping them 
in gentle heat. Sow Onions, Parsnips, Leeks, 
Ac., if not already done. E. Hobday. 

FRUIT. 

19526.—Planting new garden and 
orchard —You may safely plant all kinds of 
fruit-trees in your new garden and orchard; but 
if you wanted to know what sorts to choose of each 
kind, you should have stated the number of 
trees you intend to plant. For the orchard, I 
should advise you to plant Standard Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, and Damsons; and hr 
the garden you may plant Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, Raspberries, Filberts, and Strawberries. 
The only shrubs you need avoid are the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and Ghent Azaleas. As for the pre¬ 
paration of the flower-beds and borders for 
bulbs, Roses, and hardy flowers, a good deal 
will depend upon the nature of the soil. If 
it is inclined to be heavy, you should mix 
something of slighter description with it If 
the ground has grown good Wheat, you oould 
not have a better soil for Roses, as, with the 
assistance of some well-rotted farmyard manure, 
you ought to be able to grow them to perfection. 
With your sheltered, sunny slope, and fine 
climate, you ought to make a beautiful garden. 
If you want help in making selections of the 
different fruits, you must write again, and state 
the number of trees you require, and whether 
they are to be standards or bushes.—J. C. C. 

-I would recommend “ Surrey ” to try 

the following trees and shrubs: Almond-tress 
(which usually do beautifully on a chalk soil— 
nothing can look more lovely; they are very 
hardy, and can be grown with scarcely any 
trouble). May (red, pink, and white), Rhododen¬ 
drons (if a little peat is provided for them), 
Poplars, Filberts, Hazels, Chestnuts, Horse- 
Chestnuts, and Limes, ought all to succeed, 
with a little care. If “ Surrey ” were to obtain 
some light sandy soil to mix with the chalk, 
Broom ought to make a fine show ; sand would 
also be of use in preparing beds of bulbs. I do 
not advise him to go in largely for such bedding- 
plants as Geraniums, Calceolarias, Ac., as they 
seldom do well in a chalk soil, and often die by 
hundreds, in spite of oare. This, at least, has 
been my experience while living on the chalky 
downs near Salisbury Plain. —Audax. 

Thinning Grapes.— Thla should not be done by un¬ 
skilled workmen, who sometimes rub the bunches with 
their hair, or priok them with the point of the scissors I 
have tried, by way of experiment, rubbing, or rather 
touching, a bunch with my hair, and the consequenoe was 
that, in from three to four days’ time, rust appeared on 
the berries, disfiguring the bunoh, and making it u s e l e ss 
for table purposes.— H. Gadd. 

Ought flowers to be gathered?— 
An employer has a perfect right to cut flowers 
for churoh or house decorations when he thinks 
proper. The gardener is, as a rale, employed 
to snpply flowers and vegetables for the use of 
the household, but he ought to be allowed to 
cut what is wanted, or thoee in authority 
should out with a knife or a pair of scissors. 
How often is It the case, when a man has been 
taking especial pajins with a certain plant, 
whioh is, perhaps, in full bloom, that he leaves 
it all right, and, when he next sees it, finds it 
completely spoiled, the flowers having been torn 
from the plant, and a part of the bark brought 
away with them ? It cannot be called waste, 
as some writers would infer, to cut flowers and 
use the same for one’s pleasure; and what a 


In a tidy manner, instead of pulling the plants 
to pieces. Then I think the plants will not be 
quite so much injured, as they are sometimes 
when the work is done by inexperienced hands. 
—John Nutter. 

Cheap Orchids. —Readers must not be 
frightened at the name of Orohid, because some 
kinds are getting very cheap, and are easily 
grown. We have lately heard of ten plants of 
the Cattleya Trianise race, whioh are very beau¬ 
tiful, being sold for sixpence a-piece, when In 
flower ; whereas our hardy-flower-loving readers 
know very well that certain gentlemen, whose 
names we won’t mention, ask 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
for a hardy plant, whioh ought to be as easily 
grown as the Grass ! 
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PICTURES FROM OUR READERS' 
GARDENS. 

A Herbaceous Border. 

Our readers have occasionally profited by 
notes on hardy plants, written by Mr. J. R. 
Neve, of Campden, and we have now pleasure 
in putting before them a picture of a herba¬ 
ceous border in his garden. The photograph 
was taken in Jnne, when, evidently, the border 
was made very bright and attractive by the 
blooms of various hardy plants. Mr. Neve 
says: “ The border, of which this is a repre¬ 
sentation, consists entirely of herbaoeous plants, 
and is about 50 feet long, by 15 feet wide. The 
plants in bloom at the time the photograph was 
taken were, next the path, an edging of 
Pyrethrum Tchihatchewi; the first row behind 
that oonsisted of Dianthus deltoides, and D. 
alpinus, Phloxes of various sorts, several dwarf 
Campanulas, Iberis, Cheiranthus alpinus, and 
Antennaria. The next row comprises—Lychnis 
Viscaria fl.-pL, Lychnis Floe-Jo vis, Pink 
Mrs. Sinkins (very well shown in the en¬ 
graving), Veronica incana, Iris of sorts, 
Inula glandulota ; Trollius of several varieties, 
were very prominent, so also were Pyrethrums 
of every colour. Further in the background are 
Blue and White Lupines, Bridal Wreath Spiraea, 
White Lilies, Baptisia, Asphodels (white 
and yellow), Ac. 

These things are 
all planted al¬ 
ternately with 
autumnal flowers, 
so that in the 
later months they 
are succeeded by 
Helianthus in 
variety, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Tri- 
tonias, Ac. The 
border is nearly 
always gay, ex¬ 
cept from the 
middle of July to 
the middle of 
August." The 
photograph was 
taken by Mr. 

A. H. Neve, 

Maidenhead. 


INDOOR PLAN TP. 


19440.—Plante for cold conservatory. 
I should recommend Mr. H. Orfun to grow 
Choisya ternata, a shrub with shining foliage, 
producing a quantity of white flowers, scented 
like May-blossom; Habrothamnus elegans, 
producing long racemes of purple flowers; 
Neriums (Oleanders), two varieties, one pink, 
the other white; Fabiana imbricata, producing 
an abundance of pure white flowers, much re¬ 
sembling those of a Heath ; Francoa ramosa, 
producing spikes of white flowers, on red stems ; 
Aspidistra lurida, an ornamental foliage plant; 
Hemerocallis alba, pure white, verv sweetly- 
scented ; Cordyline australis, latitolia, and 
lineata, graceful-foliaged plants ; Clematis, in 
variety ; Rubus coronarius rosseflorus, bearing 
semi-double flowers of the purest whiteness in 
November; Passiflora 41 Constance Elliott,” a 
valuable climber, producing pure-white flowers 
in abundanoe; Deutzia crenata fl -pl., white 
flowers, tinged with pink ; and D. gracilis, pure- 
white ; Agapanthus umbellatus, with trusses 
of blue, and A. albus, with white flowers; 
Griselinia littoral Is, with a shining leaf ; Elce&g- 
nus aurea variegata, a very ornamentalfoliaged 
Cassia corymbosa, producing bunches 
' lum Garda 


plant ; 

of yellow flowers ; Hedychium 


bunc! 
nerianum, 


Stages for 
plants. — The 
ordinary trellis- 
work plant-stages 
with hot - water 
pipes underneath, 
do not appear to 
be in such high 
favour as they 
used to be, for 
although they 
answer well in 
mid-winter, when 
it is advisable to 

keep the interior atmosphere of houses rather dry, 
they are by no means the best when the drying 
winds of spring, or scorching summer suns, pre¬ 
vail. Of course, there is a remedy in the 
increased attention that gardeners give to their 
houses ; but watering, damping down, Ac., all 
take time, and market cultivators have to con¬ 
sider what is the cheapest way of keeping their 
plants in robust health. The majority of them 
have discarded open stages, and substituted 
close-boarded, or slate ones, covered with shell- 
gravel, or fine shingle, so as to give plants a 
cool, moist bottom, as it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that the roots at the bottom of the pot 
should never get really dry. There can be no 
doubt that if the pots are subject to a drying 
atmosphere from below, the soil in them fre¬ 
quently gets very dry at the bottom of the pots 
before the surface soil looks dry, and the plants 
suffer. The unnecessarily rapid drying, too, 
necessitates such frequent watering that the 
manorial properties of the soil get washed out 
before they oan be absorbed by tne roots. When 
new houses are in course of erection owners will 
do well to see that their stages are made so that 
they oan be covered with some kind of moisture- 
holding substance.—J. G. H., Gosport. 

7.—Hardy border Carnations.— The Old Crimson 
'Clove does well lo the north. Try Coroner (scarlet), 
Florence (buff), Mary Morris (rosy-pink), Mrs Teigner 
•(rose), Purple Gem, Gertrude Teigner (oink , The Governor 
•(Uuth), W. P. Milner (|hlU). f -^ D. J^-| | 


Piemans rao* oitr Rradsrs' Oardkns : A IUitnAceors Bordkr. Kagraved for Gardextxo Illustr\trd from a photograph 
sent by Mr. J. K Neve, Campden, Cloi. 


with spikes of golden yellow flowers, highly- 
scented ; Zingiber officinale, bearing spikes of 
white flowers, sweetly-scented ; Thyrsacanthus 
albicans, with bunches of white flowers, a fine 
climber ; Latania borbonica, a handsome Palm ; 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum, a graceful, 
striped leaved plant, yellow and green, pro 
ducing spikes of blue flowers in spring; Poly¬ 
gala Dxlmaisiana, a Pea-shaped flower of a 
light-purple colour; Solanum jasminoides, a 
free flowering, white-blooming, climbing plant; 
Sempervivum tabula-forme; Sparmannia afri- 
caua, white flower, with a gold disc ; Abutilons, 
various shades of white, red and yellow ; Aloe 
variegata, ornamental foliage plant; Grevillea 
robusta, a Fern-like plant; Arum Lily, white ; 
and Cyrtomium falcatum, a handsome Fern.— 
VV. Kblway, Lang port. 

19578. — Propagating Azaleas and 
Camellias- —These will strike from cuttings — 
indeed, it is in this way that the “stocks" on 
which the choioe kinds are grafted have to be 
obtained. Free young shoots, of the current 
year's growth, are inserted in sandy peat, in 
well-drained 4}-poti, as soon as the wood is 
nearly matured. They must be kept in a cool 
frame in a shady situation; the soil should be 
kept moist, and a little air given every morning, 
for an hour or two, until the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. Then, if put in a constant temperature 
of 50 degs., 80 per cent, of them will root by 


spring. If wintered In a cool house, under a 
band-light, some of them will generally strike. 
-J. C. B. 

A few Fuchaiaa of good habit.—A 

good many of the new Fuchsias introduced dis 
appear almost immediately ; but a kind of good 
habit remains with ua for several years, 
and it is better for home decoration to grow 
duplicates of a really good thing than, for the 
sake of variety, to grow plants of a loose, 
straggling habit. Plants that require much 
pinching aud pruning into shape never acquire 
that graceful habit which a well-grown Fuchsia 
should possess. The following are good kinds 
that fully illustrate my meaning—viz. : Miss 
Lucy Finnis (double, white), Abd-el-Kader 
(double, white), Delight (single, white corolla, 
rosy-crimson sepals), Crown Prince of Prussia 
(■ingle, red), Lady Heytesbury (roev-purple 
corolla, tube and sepals white), Red Marshall 
(single, red), Arabella Improved (single, white), 
Dr. Kitto Giddings (single, red), Cannell’s Gem 
(single, white oorolla, tube and sepals scarlet), 
and Mrs. J. Lye (single, white). Fuchsias 
should be grown rapidly in a warm, moist, light 
house, and shifted on into larger pots, m the 
roots work through the new soil. When the 
roots reach the sides of the pot, and begin to 
eoil round the ball of earth, the plant will 
flower, and then there is no further growth. 

Therefore, if we 
want large plants, 
there must be no 
check of any kind 
till the desired 
size has been ac¬ 
quired. Rough 
lurfy loam, mixed 
with a third of old 
manure, and some 
sand and crushed 
charcoal to keep 
the whole open 
and porous, suits 
them well. Large 
shifts should be 
avoided ; they 
encourage gross 
ntss of habit, and 
spoil the eymme 
try of the plant. 
A pyramid or cone 
is the natural 
shape of the Fuch¬ 
sia. WhUe in 
active growth a 
light shade should 
be used during 
bright weather.— 

5 -Amaryllifl 
formotjitibima 
—This plant does 
not want to be 
placedinahotbed 
— an ordinary 
greenhouse will 
afford all the heat it requires. It generally flowers 
late in the spring. I cannot understand how it 
is your bulbs have not flowered ; ours never fail 
to do so. During the winter, when they are at 
rest, and kept rather dry at the root, we shake 
away all the old soil, and p:>t them in a fresh 
compost, of equal parts of leaf toil and loam. 
During the summer they have moderate 
supplies of water, and a position in the full bud 
on the stage in the greenhouse.—J. C. C. 

Bignonia 8 peciosa*. —Although many of 
the Bignoniaa are beautiful under exceptionally 
favourable conditions, only oue or two of them 
are what one would term good garden plants, 
and the best of these is B speoiosa. In oolonr 
it is not, perhaps, brilliant, but it has the 
advantage of flowering abundantly several times 
a-year. In a stove, if its roots are planted in a 
rich soil, this plant grows most vigorously, and 
will cover yards of spaoe in a single season with 
its long string-like branches, clothed with bright 
green foliage. When growth is finished, and 
the shoots are ripening, it is a good plan to 
loosen them from the wires or strings that they 
have climbed upon, and let them hang down 
from the roof. The shoots bear large, pale 
violet flowers, with a dash of pink and streaks 
of white inside. To those who do not grow this 
plant, and who have a stove or warm green¬ 
house, we reoommeud it as a useful and Hand¬ 
some climbAfHiWfl I from 
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BULBS FOR GOBREBPON DENTS, 

Questions— Queries and answers art inserted in 
OiSDurnro free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down far their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
ride of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Oar* 
9BH8, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pububqir. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any destination he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Qaedhiw has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in (he issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
uxll be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may qften be very useful, and those who reply 
would do veil to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in OARDEana should mention the number in which they 
ap pe ar ed, 

34.—“ Good-bye, Summer. "-Can anyone give 
me the botanical name cf a plant known by this name 1 
O. A. 

86. -Double and Single Ten Weeks* Stocks. 
—WEI any leader kindly tell me how to distinguish a 
doable Stock from a single, when they are fit to plant 
oat ?—W. T. W. 

M. — Fruit-trees against corrugated-iron 
wall.—Kindly inform me whether fruit-trees will do well 
against a oorragated-lron wall— Hickory. We do not 
tKn* they will.— Ed. 

87. —Winter-flowering Begonias.—I am told 
that tome Begonias bloom throughout the winter months. 
1 shall be much obliged for any Information as to the 
management of theee plants, and also the names of some 
good kinds—C. B. 0. 

88. — Trltelela uniflora. — Are twin-flowered 
Triteleia uniflora usual ? Three years ago one bore two 
flowen on a stem, and now there are about a dozen with 
the same, la it only a casual sport, or la it likely to be 
permanent ? —W. H. J. 

80.— Plants for child's grave.— I reside many 
miles away from Kensal-green, and am wishful to plant 
an a child’s grave there some small trees or shrubs that 
would want little or no attention. Would any reader 
kindly tell ms what would be the best 7—Southport. 

90- — Vegetables for shaded garden. -Could 
any kitchen gardener tell me what vegetables would 
answer best in a garden, 70 feet long by 16 feet wide, with 
trass on one side and houses on the other. The ground 
doss not get very much son—F. W. H., Richmond. 

91— "Cluster Berry.” —I should feel obliged to 
anyone who ootdd give me the botanioal name of this 
plant. It need to grow In Derbyshire, and produces most 
d a n sto oa fruit for tarts. I have not met with it for many 
gaars. It Is, I believe, a kind of Raspberry.— Dkrby 

0i—Rope-factory rubbish as a heat-pro¬ 
ducer. —Can any reader tell me of the successful use at 
rubbish from a rope-factory as a substitute for stable- 
manure In hot-beds? 1 forget the technical name, but 
have heard that this material has great heating capabili¬ 
ties—B aultbar. 

m— African Tuberoees. — About Christmas I 
planted six bulbs of the African Tuberoees, and they are 
iide * “d not from the crown. 
Would the Editor kindly tell me if the side-shoots ought 
to remain, or to taken off ? -Easts kv. They should 

te let alone.— Ed. 


9J—-Hyacinths deqaylng.-I have some Hya¬ 
cinths Just beginning to show the flower-spikes, and on 
several of the spikes appears a small brownish mark, 
wUoh Increases as the riant grows. What Is the cause of 
Ibi^and the remsdyji I had some last year, the spikes of 
which went partly rotten—F. 8. 

96.— Hardy annuals for bozos. —I have some 
toallow box-shaped tiles on a wall in a south aspect, and 
wish to grow in them a few hardy annuals, which will 
droop down gracefully. The space for the roots will not 
to large, and I want to sow the seeds in the boxes, ten 
“I reader suggest anything more suitable for the purpose 
than Convolvulus minor, Nasturtiums, and Canary Creeper? 

96— Prickly Rose. — We are very much annoyed 
by cals that come over some boards, placed on the top of 
M2? ?n the ^ itom ot our BTsrden. Will some reader 
Undhr teU ms the name of a large-spined, prickly, free- 
growhy Rose, with a good flower, that would stand the 
winter? The aspect is south-west, and the garden is 
taaded on the east by our neighbour’s coach-house, and 
OBMtto north by our own house.— Sarah a. S„ Man- 

97— Varieties of Pelargoniums.— I be 
graady indebted to any reader who will kindly tell me 
which are the twelve best French spotted and early- 


flowerinw Pelargoniums, the twelve best large-flowered 
toow Pelargoniums, the twelve tost small-flowered fancy 
Pebugonrame, and the twelve tort *• regal" (hybrid 

1 1 think nua 7 other rtsden 
might also value this information, especially at this time 
of the year— Clitton M.A. /«««««« 

*•*”Planting beds and narrow borders— 
Wnianyreaderkindiy tall me what are the tort flowers to 
Plant in two borders, esoh 18 feet long, and 8 feet wide 
On each side there is a high wall, and they get very little 
«n in tiie summer. At tne end of the borders there are 


i 99.— Climbers on concrete walls.— I would fain 
grow creepers, but am prevented by concrete walls. No¬ 
thing will ding to them, and they absolutely decline to 
reoelve the countless species of nails that I have tried. 
Can anybody give me a hint other than trellis-work, which 
is impossible 7—R. O. C., Killamey. 

100— Marechai Nlel Bose leaves failing off.— 
I have a Marechai Niel Koee in a large pot in a cool house. 
It started jnrt after Christmas, and hears now a profusion 
of buds, which are gradually swelling, and appear strong 
and healthy. The leaves, however, do not open fairly— 
some shrivel, and all drop off at the slightest touoh. 1 
keep out frost with oil-stoves; but 1 do not think this has 
anythirg to do with the damage to the foliage, aa It seems 
to go on tbs same in all weathers. The Rose Is trained on 
wires, about 4 inches from the glass, ten any reader 
help me?—J. T. C. 

101— Cutting down old wall-tree.— I have re¬ 
moved a cottage, at the end of whioh was a fairly old 
Cherry-tree. Now that the building is removed, the tree 
appears to to quite loose, and I am afraid it will to blown 
over. It Is a fairly high tree, the branches having been 
above the building ? Could 1 cut it down to about 8 yards 
from the ground? At this point several branches are 
growing, would they be of any uae to grow into a tree, 
or would they require to to grafted before producing 
fruit?—P oplars. *\ The low branches certainly will be 
cf use, and it is not necessary to re-graft the tree .— Ed. 

108 —French way of cultivating Asparagus. 
—In No. 416 of QARDunxe the first page Is devoted to the 
Frenoh system of cultivating Asparagus. In the para¬ 
graph about planting out-of-doors the necessary Instruc¬ 
tions are given ; but nothing is said aa to the after treat¬ 
ment at the plants, beyond the remark that they are to to 
" oarefully attended to for the first year." Tbere Is not a 
word of advioe as to the nature of the attention thev are 
to reoelvt, nor as to the results that may to expected. I 
have planted 24 roots (four or five years o’dl in the manner 
indicated; but what am I to do next ? Will they require 
muoh water? Should salt or manure to applied during 
the first year ? [Ce» tainly not— Ed.] Is the trench to to 
kept at a uniform depth of 8 inches ? I Yes. — Ed ] 
When may I expert to out my first dish of Asparagus? 
The soil is sandy loam and good. The plants are in a row 
running north and south, between the path and fruit- 
trees, 4 feet being allowed to each plant—which had just 
a taste of poultry-manure to start—F id-follbt, surrey. 

You do not appear to have read the article carefully, 
and you have certainly not fully understood the system 
It is distinctly stated in the article that healthy yearling 
plants are always chosen, and three years after they are 
planted you ought to have excellent Asparagus.—Ru. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
art given, but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

108 — Planting Lilies of the Valley (Mist J.).— 
You can plant these now. 

104 — Moos on lawn (J. B.).— See reply to query 
No. 56, in last week's issue (p. 6). 

106. — Injured Seakale roots ( Enquirer). —Please 
send another specimen of the roots. 

106.—Removing Roea rugoea (If. H. J.) i—it is 
not too late to remove Rosa rugosa. 

107—Hoya caraosa (O. C.J.—This will grow In a 
warm greenhouse, but does best in a stove. 

108 —Raising seedlings of Menziesia pollfolla 

(W. H. J.y —Sow the seed when ripe in a oold frame. 

109— Raising Musk from seed (F. 8.x— It is an 
easy matter to raise Musk from seed. Sow now in heat. 

110— Obtaining Rosa polyantha (E. T.).- You 
should have no difficulty in getting this from a good 
nursery. 

in—Crocuses running to grass (R. oro.\— 
Kindly send a bulb with the leaves attached, and enclose 
in a box. 

112— Moving Aucuba-trees (A. E. Boulton) —We 
presume you mean Auouba-trees, and, if so, you can move 
them now. 

113— Syringing Tea Roses in greenhouse 
(P. Merton).— Syringe them early in the morning or in 
the afternoon. 

111— Planting Roees (Miss J.).— No; It Is not too 
late yet to plant Roees for arches, Ac. You can plant up 
to the end of Maroh. 

116.— Cheap book on gardening tJ. Cartwright). 
—Hobday's “ Cottage Gardening " (Crosby Lockwood and 
Co.) would suit you. 

116.—Evergreen creepers [H. S. Poland).- Esoal- 
Ionia macrantha (flowering) and Cotoneasters (torry-toar- 
lng) are two useful plants. 

117—Propagating Oolden Holly (Enquirer) — 
You can propagate the Oolden Holly by grafting it on the 
ordinary green-leaved kind. 

118. — Carnations for blooming this year 
(H. M.M. T.I.— Yes; Carnation-cuttings attack In heat in 
February will bloom this season. 

119 — Pelargonium - cuttings in poor soil 
(J. H.).— No; do not give the cuttings a dressing of 
manure, but re-pot them at once. 

120 .— Climber for greenhouse (P. O.X— Laps- 
geria rosea Is one of the tort of climbers. You will find a 
note respecting it In next week's paper. 

121—Easter Beurre in Pear Cheshire (Bn- 
quirer ).—Easter Beurr# would make a good standard in 
the warm situation whioh you describe. 

122 .—Oarthamus tlnctorlus (Audax ).—This is a 
hardy annual plant, seeds of whioh should to sown In the 
open air in April, or in a hot-bed In Maroh. 

128—Sowing Indian Corn (F. 8., London).—You 
oan sow this In pots now; raise it in heat, pot on the young 
plants, and plant out about the end of May. 

124.—Chicken-manure for Potatoes (J. B.J.— 
Fowl-manure is very strong, and must to used with oars. 
Mix it with soil, and sow it over the ground, or In the 
rowa 


126—Watering with hard water (W. D, 
Huddersfield).— Rain-water is preferable ; but you oan use 
hard water for your plants, if none other is available. 

126. — Illustrations of hardy Orchids (L. 
Petherton ).—You will find illustrations of several British 
and American hardy Orohlds in the number for July 24th 
last year. 

127. —Apple-tree blown down (A. E. A) —If you 
raise the tree, and make It firm in the soil, it will get all 
right again. Pulleys may to used to raise it, If it is a 
large tree. 

128 —Dahlias in large tube (Kirkby Lonsdale).— 
Dahlias do best when planted out; but we nave no doubt 
that you would get a fair result if you grew them in large 
butter-tuba. 

129 —Treatment of Eucharis (Oliver ).—Keep the 
plants in heat in the temperature of the house they now 
occupy (60 degs. to 66 degs ), or in a higher one. Plunge 
them in Ooooa-nut fibre. 

ISO— Qesnera zebrlna (Hawke ).—The plant vou 
refer to is probably Gesoera zebrina. Let It start in a 
warm house, and then repot it in light, peaty toll. It 
requires stove treatment. 

131.-Failure of Mignonette (W. E. L, Bays- 
water).—We should ascribe the failure to dryness of the 
soil; but it is impossible to speak with certainty on the 
meagre details you give us. 

182.-Quassia-water and green-fly ( R. P„ 
Cheshire) —Syringing with Quassia-water ia not a pre¬ 
ventive of green-fly; but it will drive away any of the 
flies that are in the house, 

133 — The Judas-tree (5. E. 8 .).—The oommoo Judas* 
tree is Oercis Siliquaetrum ; it is a deokluoua tree that is 
hardy in many parts of the kingdom. It belongs to the 
same natural order as the Acacia. 

134—Ceanothua not flowering (Highgat*).— 
Your plant wsa too vigorous, and ran too muoh to leaf, 
if the soil is not manured this y» ar, It will probably flower 
well, after having made suoh strong growth. 

135.—Sending Prairie Roses from Canada 
(8. P. Jf.)— Under the circumstances, it would to tort to 
send the plants as soon as they start into growth—that Ja, 
aa soon as they oan to obtained In the dlstriot. 

186. — Injured Conifer (A. R. Boulton)—The plant 
appears tooe a variety of Oupreesus Laweoniana. You 
had better uproot it, aa it will never regain its beauty, 
and you oan buy young plants at a tolerably cheap rate. 

187. — Annie Wood Rose not blooming 
(T. H. IF.).—The plant does not bloom, because the long 
growths wnich it makes in your warm house are not pro¬ 
perly ripened. Put the plant outside, and it will probably 
bloom. 

188. — Stocking vinery (P. S. C.).— In your vinery, 
26 feet by 16 feet, you oan plant eight Tinea. Plant on 
one side of the house only. Suitable Vines for an amateur 
are Black Hamburgh, Buckland Sweetwater, and Foster's 
Seedling. 

189—Chrysanthemums in rooms [H. M. T. T.l 
—It will to tost to grow the plants In the garden during 
the summer, and remove them to the room when the buds 
are (bowing. They would not do well grown entirely in 
the room. 

140— Azalea not flowering [Amateur, Mott ram).— 
Out baok your Azalea now, and put It In a warm green¬ 
house. When it starts, re-pot it, and during the summer 
stand it in the open air. Take care to provide it with 
enough water. 

141— Seedling Qnlnoee fJP., Cambridge ).—If you 
want the seedlings to bear quickly, graft them. Stand 
the seedlings in a cold frame now, and plant out in the 
open ground about the end of the month, according to 
their etrength. 

142.—Plants for south wall [Southfield, Gloucester¬ 
shire).—\ee ; we think the blue Plumbago would to worth 
trying on your south wall, if the verandah is a light one. 
If you deoide to grow a Clematis, try one of the large 
forms of lanuginosa. 

148. —Flies on Marguerite Daisies fA. B. 
Campbell ).—The plants are attacked by the Marguerite 
Daisy Fly, which cannot to reached by any insecticide. 
You must pick off the infested leaves and burn them, or 
out down the plants. 

144. — Geraniums and Violas through the 
poet (Temple) —Tne greenhouse, kept at 40 degs, 
would to more suitable than the oold frame for the re¬ 
ception of Violas and Geraniums sent through the Dost. 
Plant out at the end of May. 

146. — Treatment of alpine Auriculae and 
Qeums (Audax ).—They may to treated like other her- 
baoeoua plants. Seeds may to sown In June In pots or 
boxes, which should be kept in a oold frame. You can 
put out the plants the following spring. 

146. —Leaves of greenhouse plants curling 
up (Summer Garden ).—The leaves curl up probably 
tooause the house is kept too dry. Had you sent us some 
specimens, however, we should have been better able to 
advise you. If you send again, repeat your query. 

147. —Sample of soil (J. F.). —The soil is very poor* 
Your beet plan would to to get a few cartloads of good 
loam to mix with it; add manure, which it seems to want 
very much, as well. Do this now, and later in the season 
you can grow any vegetables you like on the ground. 

148—Striking cuttings of Genista fragraas 
( Anxious One and M. S.). —Take the young growth and 
make it into cuttings in the ordinary way ; put theee Into 
sandy soil, with a layer of ailver sand on the top, and 
they will strike readily in a prop igating-frams or pit. 

149. — Globe Artichokes (A)—Artichokes vary in 
quality, and oan only to kept up to the mark by frequent 
ohange of soil Those who like them should plant a row, 
and break up the oldert every year. The spring-planted 
will then give a late supply after the main orop Is over* 

160. — Distributing pollen of Peach- and 
Apricot-trees (X).—When the flowers are fertilised 
by means of a oamel's-hair pencil, all that is necessary is to 
take up some of the pollen on the penoil, and touch the 
stigma with it. An easier way of fertilising is to draw a 
rabbit’s tail over the flowers Tbt pollen will then to 
scattered. 
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16L—Hyacinths altar flowering f MargvunU).— 
The beat plan ia to pul out the bulbs under a warm walL 
They will flower again, though not so strongly as at first. 

162.—Oamellia-buda dropping (Francis Drake). 
—When removed into the greenhouse the plants were 
probably allowed to get too dry, and the bud-dropping Is 
the consequence. Some Camellias do not open their 
flowers well; but yours, we understand, bloomed well last 
year. 

163 —Keeping Narcissus bulbs (Rumah Merah). 
—Certainly you can preserve the bulbs flowered in a 
greenhouse for another year. After the bloom is over, 
allow the leaves to fully mature in a frame or other shelter. 
Ton can then put them out in the open where you want 
them to flower. 

164.—Samples Of soil (Temple).—The soil when 
received was oaked and quite hard, and that Is not the 
state in which samples should be sent. All the samples 
appear sandy, No. l less so than the others. They should 
not be used alone tor potting, but would do if mixed with 
turfy loam and a little manure and leaf-soil. 

166.—Treatment of Indian Azalea (W. F., 
Beading).—Y our plant is probably Imported, and does 
not require to be repotted yet; but you can find out 
whether it does by looking at the ball. It It does not, let 
it remain in the pot in the greenhouse, and put it out in 
the open air for a few months in the summer. 

166.—Spiraea palmata (Amateur, Mottram).— This 
Is a hardy plant, found in marshy, boggy places, and it 
requires a good supply of water. There is no reason why 
it should not do well in a pot, but it will not bear hard 
forolng like S. japonlca. It blooms naturally about June 
or July, so you need not yet despair of getting bloom. 

157.—Wireworms In garden (Tom and Tyke).— 
Wlreworms are generally troublesome in newly broken-up 
land. Liberal dressings of salt—say, 6 cwt. to the acre— 
and constant stirring of the soil are, perhaps, the beet 
remedies. Expose as much of the soil as possible to the 
action of the weather, and bring up the wireworms for 
the birds to feed on them. 

168.—Propagating “the Golden Fern” ( 8 . S., 
Southampton) .—The term “golden" may be applied to 
more than one Pern, and we do not know which you mean. 
Probably your plant is Gymnogramma ohrysophylla, and, 
in any oase, it can be propagated by means of—not the 
dust, but the spores at the back of the fronds. When the 
frond is fully developed, take it off, and lay it on a sheet 
of white paper, in a dry place; the spores will then fall 
off, and can be scattered over the surface of the soil in 
heat. 


169.— The French system of Asparagus 
culture (Southfield).— 1 The article states in the most 
distinct manner that yearlings are always planted. At 
the end of three years the yearlings will give as good 
Asparagus as your two-year-old plants. Of oourse, it may 
be possible, with mat care and expense, to move large 
plants without injury; but the system has been tested by 
people who make their living by growing Asparagus, and 
the merits of different plants compared, .wholly to the'ad- 
vantage of the one-year-old plants. 

160. — Grubs in Onion bed (Ajax ).—The grubs'you 
forwarded will not injure your Oolons, as they feed upon 
manure. They are the grubs of a small fly.—G. S. S. 

161. —Black Currant buds f C . FT.).—There is 
nothing the matter with the buds. The large round ones 
are flower-buds, the smaller pointed ones leaf-buds. The 
appearance of the shoots would lead one to believe that a 
good dressing of rich manure would be beneficial.—D. 

162. —White worms (Rev. H. E F.).—The little 
white worms are the larvse or grubs of a small fly, and 
not young earthworms. We do not think they will prove 
injurious to your plants, as they probably live on decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter ; but it would be more prudent to 
examine the roots somewhat, and see if they are belDg 
attaoked. Grubs whloh live underground are very diffi¬ 
cult to deal with, as it is almost impossible to make any 
insecticide reach them. If the grubs are interfering with 
the roots, the best thing to do is to take the plants out of 
their pots, and remove the grubs. Tou might try water¬ 
ing with lime-water or water in which soot has been 
•oaked. If your stock of mould be Infected, lay it out 
somewhere where the birds can pick it over.—G. S. 8. 


163.—Constructing a forcing-bed (F. West) — 
Tou do not say what you intend to foroe in the house de¬ 
scribed. If the structure is intended to grow Ououmbers 
or Melons, then the soil, whloh should be about a foot in 
depth, should be kept away from the bottom-heat pipes 
by means of a false bottom, placed some 6 inches above 
them. This should consist of some strong bearers—pre- 
erably of iron—placed across at frequent intervals, and on 
these must be laid some stout slates, perforated kiln-tiles 
or galvanised iron (corrugated)—any of these will do. On 
this place 3 Inches or 4 Inches of broken brioks or rubble 
then some rough soil, such as pieces of turf ; then fill up 
with rich, open soil, and put the plants out on h»i« 
this. But, if pot-plants are to be forced, or propagating 
carried on, the best plan is to have on the raise bottom 
only 3 Inches or 4 inches of Oocoa-nut fibre or beach 
shingle, in which the pots may be partly plunged. In 
this case, the false bottom must, of oourse, be placed 
higher up than when a foot or more of soil has to be nut 
above it—B. 0. R. r 


Catalogues received. —Zonal Geraniums, Fueh - 
tias, dtc. Geo. Boyes and Co., Aylestone Park Nurseries. 

Leicester.- American Seeds for English Gardens W 

Atlee Burpee and Go., 133, Gan non-street, London, E 0* 

- Alpine Plants, Hardy Perennials , and Florists* 

Flowers. James Backhouse and Son, York.- Lowes’ 

Manures. Messrs. Hogg and Wood, Coldstream-on- 

Tweed.- Farm Seed Catalogue. Toogood and Finlay 

son, Southampton.- Prize Fancy Pansies. R. Mann 

Shadwell, Leeds.- Farm Seed Catalogue. Edmund 

Philip Dixon, 67, Queen-street Hull.- Florist Flowers , 

Herbaceous Plants, Ac. George White, Carriage-hill 
House, Paisley. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of vlants or view espeoimUv of 
gardens of an artistic <v natural cb~raot*r 

Digitized by VjtH 1C 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible , fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name mors 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel , which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardbnins Illustrated, 87, 
Sonthampton-strset, Strand , W.C. 

Names of plants.— A. W. C.— Aloe pluridens.- 

C. E.— Pittoeporum ColensL- Nimrod.— 1, Eupatorium 

rlparium ; 2, Begonia fuchsioides. Enquirer.— Speci¬ 
mens Insufficient The “ shoot " is probably an Iris; the 
other is, perhaps, Axalea mollis, which may be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings. Please do not mix up many different 

matters in one query. See query oolumna- Kate.— 1, 

Pteris serrulate; 2, Looks like crested form of Seolopen- 

drium; 3, Doodia lunulata ; 4, Pteris tranula- R., 

Kenilworth. —Appears to be Pteris tremula; send fruit¬ 
ing sped men. 

Names of fruit.— j. Hamer Owens.— Catiitao- 

A. H. S .—Marie Louise.- Amateur.— OatUlao- 

Amateur.— Winter Nells. Amateur.— KoighFs Mon¬ 
arch.-0. Ommanney.— Dumelow** Seedling,- Rev. 

J. A. Ogle.— Rosemary Russet. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the. date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they art received. 

Joppa.—Legal questions, suoh as those yon ask, are 
somewhat out of our provinoe, and we oannot undertake 
to answer them. Some notee in No. 843 (p. 436) may be 

of use to you.-Ajar.—The insertion of such a question 

is entirely unnecessary, as you can buy collections of 
scraps from any stationer.- R., Kenilworth.—We oan¬ 

not find spaoe for a discussion on the beet means of pro¬ 
viding “ flowers for the flowerlees." The address of Mrs 
Whiahaw, who made the appeal, is published on p. 685, 
and those who are desirous of helping should write to that 

lady direct- Mies S. D.— Thank* ; but please note that 

all communications should be written on only one side of 

the paper.- Deutzia should have sent his address as 

well as his name.- D., Bedford —Try a horticultural 

sundries-man.— A. P. S.—We know of no suoh book._ 

Jf. Young.— Amateur carpentry hardly oomes within the 
soope of Gardixing, and we fear we oannot give you the 
designs you ask for. 


ROBES. 

Tea Roses on walla— It feeing to us 
unfortunate that in some way the difficulties 
of growing the Tea Rosea have been made to 
look more serious than they really are. Too 
many gardeners think that Tea Rose culture 
is a little more uncertain than that of other 
kinds of Robbs, and in any case one sees too few 
of the Teas. In many large districts in this 
country, particularly on light soils, the Teas are 
much more easy to grow than what are called 
the show Roses. One of the most beautiful 
plants that people oan put on walls, north, 
south, or west, is a Tea Rose. In some districts 
we have Been them better on north walls than 
on any other exposure. Some of the freer kinds 
made to grow high on walls are exquisite in 
effect when their flowers and buds droop.—J. H. 

Rose Reve (TOr.— This is a capital Rose 
for garlanding a wall or poroh. It is even a 
stronger grower than Gloire de Dijon, quite as 
evergreen, and more free-flowering. In one 
respect it is superior to Gloire de Dijon and all 
the strong-growing Teas and Noisettes—when 
it has attained its full growth it flowers as 
freely about the base as it does at the top. It 
is perfectly hardy. The blooms are not so 
large as those of Gloire de Dijon, but they are 
good and well shaped, and much admired. It 
is advisable to cut all the seed-vessels off when 
the first bloom ia over, or the second will 
be scanty. Next to Marshal Niei, I consider 
this to be the best wall Rose. The two best- 
known seedlings of Gloire de Dijon—Madame 
Berard and Belle Lyonnaise—are worth growiDg, 
and so is Lamarque, whloh has a very sweet 
scent peculiar to itself; but these are apt to 
beoome naked at the base if they cover a large 
extent of wall. —W. R. R. 

Borne of the best climbing' Roses.— 
Gloire de Dijon is a vigorous grower, very 
hardy, soon coven a large space, and blooms 
freely thronghout nearly the whole of the 
season. Marshal Niel is also a great favourite, 
as it bears large, rich, yellow blossoms, that are 
deliciously scented, bat, unfortunately, this 
Rose is a little tender, and only snooeeds well 
in warm, sheltered spots. Climbing Devonl- 


ensis has a strong, rampant habit, and bean 
beautifully - formed, delicately - tinted flesh- 
coloured flowers. Cloth of Gold is a grand old 
Rose, and Solf&terre blooms freely in dusters. 
The yellow and white Banksians are excellent 
wall Roses; the main branches should be 
laid on, and spurred every winter or sp ring , 
the breastwooa being thinned oat by cutting 
out the strongest, as it is on shoots of short 
length and moderate strength that the blossoms 
are formed. The others mentioned require very 
different management; owing to the flowers 
being produced on the bads on the long shoots 
made during the previous year, the secret of 
sucoess lies m leaving and training as many of 
these as there is room for, cutting away all the 
rest close down to the base. Before planting 
Roses of any kind, the ground should be deeply 
dug or trenched, and well enriched by mixing 
with it a heavy dressing of rotten manure, and 
if the plants then have their roots spread ont 
oarefnlly, they will get a good start, and soon 
travel up a high wall; during the summer they 
should be kept mulched and watered occasion¬ 
ally, and have a soaking or two with liquid 
manure. Another good old Rose for the fronts 
of houses is Aimee Yibert, whioh is remarkable 
for its floriferonaneas; old plants of it beoome 
literally covered with large dusters of pinkish- 
white blossoms that make a magnificent show. 
S. D. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR “GARDENING.* 

Our friendly competitions have been the means 
of bringing before our readers many beautiful 
and interesting garden pictures, whioh have, we 
believe, been of general interest. We have, 
therefore, pleasure in announcing another. 
As in previous cases, we shall be glad to 
reoeive any photographs that have any gar¬ 
den interest, bat oar aim now is to obtain 
photographs of well-grown greenhouse- and 
stove-plants. Those selected will be engraved 
for Gardening Illustrated. The sender 
of the best collection of photographs will be 
given the ohoioe of a water-oolonr drawing of 
the Pink Water-Lily, by Alfred Parsons, or a 
cheque for four guineas; for each one of the other 
subjects chosen the sender will be awarded the 
Bum of one guinea. In order to give all readers 
ample time to prepare good photographs, the 
competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in May. 

The following directions are published for the 
guidance of competitors:— 

First-The photos may be of objects in the poas e stion 
either of the eender or of others; but the source whenoe 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which ia open to question. The Editor ie to here 
the right of engraving and publishing the ohoeen photo¬ 
graphs. 

Seoond.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, shoo Id 
be plainly written on the back of eaoh photo. 

Third.—All communications relating to the Competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked ** illustra¬ 
tion Competition.' 

Our readers will kindly notice that we like 
to show picturesque and beautiful ways of 
arranging gardens, and even of growing single 
plants. Common-place things, and stiff, formal 
arrangements we do not take much interest in. 

Chimonanthus fragrans.— This sweet- 
scented, hardy plant will soon be out of flower, 
and the proper time to prune it is just as the 
blossoms fade, for soon after that it begins to 
grow. How much pruning any particular plant 
may require depends entirely on the condition 
of the growth. If old plants have been pro¬ 
perly managed, they will now have a good 
number of small shoots standing out from the 
wall. These may now be cut back to within 
an inch of the old wood. If there is any space 
on the wall to be filled up, the leading shoots 
must be laid in to cover it. In our strong soil 
this plant grows vigorously—so muoh so, in 
faot, that we find the old branches exhaust 
themselves in a few years, and we have to lay 
in young ones to keep the tree in good con¬ 
dition. If we did not do this we should not get 
as many flowers as we do, and they would be 
muoh smaller than those produced by younger 
wood. With us this plant never fails to flower, 
and where it is not floriferous, it may be safely 
oonoluded that the pruning is done at the 
wrong time. People who prone this plant 
severely in autumn ent away the wood that 
should produce the flowers,—J. 0. 
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ODKTTA LADY ALBEMARLE 1-FT., CRIMSON. 


LKPTOSIPHON ROSEUS, 3-IN., ROSE-COLOURED. 


P.ARTONTA ATTRFA, 2-FT,, YELLOW 


CONVOLVULUS MAJOR, OR MORNING 
(IPOM.EA PURPUREA), 10-FT., COL 
VARIOUS. 


WHITLAVIA ORANDIFLORA 1 FT. 
VIOLET. 
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DWARF CHINA ASTER (C’ALLISTEPHUS 8INENSI9), 


DOUBLE ZINNIA ELEGANS, 


COLOURS VARIOUS. 


MIGNONETTE (RESEDA ODORATA), 
9-IN. TO 2-FT. 
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THIS KITOHHN GARDEN. 

HERBS. 

Herbs play an Important part in first-class 
cookery, and though their culture does not 
require any great amount of skill, some thought 
Is necessary, in order to keep up a proper suc¬ 
cession of young thriving plants, especially of 
such as are in daily use. The herb-garden 
should occupy a position by itself as a special 
feature. It should be laid out in beds of suitable 
size. Aspect is not a matter of much importance, 
provided the land is well drained, but the spot 
chosen should not be under the shade of trees. 
Frequent renewal and removal is the best 
system to adopt in the culture of such things as 
suffer from the effects of a severe winter. Young 
plants make a better fight under adverse cir¬ 
cumstances than old ones which are exhausted 
through much cutting and picking. Herbs of 
perennial habit are often best treated as annuals. 
Take 

Sags, 

for instance. Many who do not adopt a 
regular system of propagation and renewal 
lose their eld plants in severe winters. Sage is 
very easily increased, by means of cuttings, 
layers, or seeds; side-shoots pegged down, 
and the stems covered with soil during the 
month, will soon form roots, and may 
then be transplanted. Cuttings, or slips, 
planted from now to the middle of May, 
will all, or nearly all, root, and make good 
plants. It is a good plan to put in a bed of out- 
tings, in rows 8 inches apart each way, and 
leave them to grow into a mass, which they will 
do by next autumn ; the old bed may then be 
cleared, and, if manured and turned up for the 
atmosphere to work upon it, it will, by the 
spring, be fit for Mint, or some other plant that 
will form a suitable rotation. When seeds are 
used, they may be sown in the border and 
transplanted, or in a box in heat, and be hard¬ 
ened off and planted out in due course. 

Thyme and Mint. 

Thyme may be treated in the way just recom¬ 
mended for Sage; cuttings of it inserted now 
will provides useful supply by the autumn; seeds, 
also, may be sown now. There are several 
varieties of Thyme, but two only, the erect 

S een and the dwarf Lemon, need be grown. 

int should always be obtainable when lamb is 
bo be had, and, as it forces easily in a tempera¬ 
ture of from 55 degs. to 60 degs., there is no 
great difficulty in getting green Mint whenever 


through, and it increases in size annually. 
Horehound, Hyssop, Wormwood, and Rue may 
be increased by cuttings or seeds. 

Annual herbs. 

These include Basil, Sweet Marjoram, 
Summer Savory, Borage, and Chervil. Basil, 
Marjoram, and Savory should be sown in boxes 
now, in a warm pit, and be hardened off and 
planted out towards the end of May. Some¬ 
times the seeds are sown on a south border 
about the middle of May, and not transplanted. 
I prefer sowing in heat, to get an early start; 
but climate and local conditions generally 
should have some influence in this resnect. 
Borage we seldom sow, as we always nave 
enough coming up from seeds which drop from 
the plants during summer, and they can be 
transplanted, if this is necessary. Chervil, to 
come on in succession, should be sown several 
times during the year. The first sowing should 
be made towards the end of the month on a 
south aspect; the next sowing should follow a 
month later in an open situation. Sow in May, 
on a north border, for use during the hot 
weather, and again in autumn, in a southern 
aspect, for winter and early spring. It is a 
good plan to pot up a few roots of the autumn 
sowing, to be sheltered, in case of severe 
weather. Chervil bolts sometimes prematurely, 
if left too thick. The plants, when large 
enough, should be singled out to 4 inches or 
5 inches apart. E. H. 

Firm V. loose SOiL —Although the action 
of frost is beneficial to the soil in many wayB, 
from the manner in which it loosens and pul¬ 
verises the most tenacious lumps, making 
them crumble into fine powder in spring, great 
care is necessary lest plants that are but 
slightly rooted should get injured by the drying 
winds before they can get fresh hold of the soil. 
It is best to give them some assistance by press¬ 
ing them firmly into the soil, or by treading 
around the roots. Last spring we had some 
very severe frosts, followed by parching 
east winds, and Cabbage plants, that had stood 
the winter bravely, perished by thousands— 
completely dried up, owing to the roots having 
been loosened by the frost. All the Straw¬ 
berry-growers in this part make it a rule to go 
over tne beds several times in spring, and tread 
the soil firmly round the crown ; and amateur 

g ardeners will do well to go over kitchen-, 
ower-, and fruit-garden, and tread down firmly 
any plant that appears to be loose. As a rule, 
people do not make the soil firm enough around 
the base of the plants ; they are afraid of injur 


ft is required. The best way in which to make i, .. . - , 

a new bed of Mint i. to out the young .hoot, in *“8 or oro ™.- b “* “ r . eallt y *"•“ 

spring, when they are about 2 inol.es above ™7 li htUe ohanoe of this happemng e.peohdly 
ground, with a Life, just under the our- ta . **««“? <>* anything that .tand. through the 
face of the soil, so as to get a few small w “J er * ^ 

roots attached to them, and to plant the l Purple sprouting Broccoli.— Although 
khoots so obtained with a dibble in moBt P®°P le prefer white Broccoli, when they 
rows 6 inches apart. It is a good plan 
jfco have a patch of Mint under a north wall for 
hue during the hot weather in summer, and 
(another in a warm corner somewhere, to come 
In early in spring. Peppermint is only used for 
jdistilling, and in private establishments this is 
tnot so much done now as formerly. 

! Tarragon 

is somewhat tender in some places, and should 
be planted in a south aspect. It is easily in¬ 
creased in spring by planting cuttings with a 
[bit of root attached to them, or by slioing off 
jgood-sizad offsets from the old plants; cuttings 
(may also be taken from the forced plants m 
jheat. The stock for forcing should be lifted and 
potted in autumn. Strong roots should be 
[selected and introduced into heat as required. 

[Green Tarragon is usually required all tne year 
, round. Winter Savory may be increased now 
,by division, as may also Tansy, Pennyroyal, 

Balm, and Camomile. Fennel sometimes suffers 
; during severe winters. I have known it to be quite 
.killed by frost, but this does not often happen, 
land when it does, a packet of seeds Bown in heat 
will soon get up a new stock. The old plants 
may be divided now if an increase be desired, 
but this plant does not wear out on one spot, as 
Sage and Thyme do. Rosemary and Lavender 
. may be easily propagated, by means of cuttings, 
in a shady border now. Lavender should be 
frequently renewed, but in moat places Rose¬ 
mary will grow into a shrub of considerable 
size. I can see, from* where I an| writing, a 
Rosemary bust ail m much 


ja (most. . _ _ 

are procurable, a severe winter brings the 
hardier varieties of this useful vegetable into 
request, and there can be no doubt as to the 
excellence of this old-fashioned kind. It has 
passed safely through this trying winter, and is 
now starting to grow a little; the small flower- 
heads, if taken off as they come fit for use, make 
a most delicious vegetable, and those who have 
not yet tried this Brooooli should make a note 
of ib, and grow a row or two another year.— 
J. Groom. 

Seakale culture should be extended, for, after a 
hard winter, when every green vegetable becomes brown 
with incessant freezing and thawing, it is most useful. 
Cuttings of the roots planted now will be strong enough 
to force next winter. They should be about 4 inches long, 
and should be planted with a dibble in deep, rich land, 
12 Inches apart. In rows 16 inches from each other. The 
orowns ought to be Just covered. Seeds may be sown, if 
root-cuttings cannot be obtained.—J. H. 


19343.—Garden over-run with mice.— 
Perhaps “E. F. H., Cheltenham,” may find 
the following plan useful in his garden over¬ 
run with mioe. A friend of mine has tried it 
with success. Take an empty oyster barrel, 
or any small tub of that shape, sink it in the 
ground where the mice are troublesome ; fill it 
nearly full of water, and on the top of the 
water pour melted fat sufficient to make, when 
cool, a crust of about one-eighth of an inch. The 
mioe jump on this to eat it, it breaks with their 
weight, and closes again over their heads, and 
they drown in the water beneath. The fat 
should be sufficiently below the surface of the 
ground, so that the mioe cannot reach it with 
out jumping down.— Nora Williams, Bickley. 
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19505.—Commencing bee-keeping*— 

The best time to begin bee-keeping u in the 
spring, by obtaining a swarm in May; if from 
a hive that swarmed last season, the swarm 
will contain a young queen. The larger the 
swarm, the greater the probability of its doing 
well. Its strength can be judged by its weight 
or measure. A medium swarm would weigh 
about 3 lb., and measure rather more than a 
gallon. It should be removed to your garden 
m the evening of the day on whioh it left the 
parent hive, and be introduced into a bar-frame 
hive, movable combs being neoessary to in¬ 
telligent and profitable management of bees. In 
a bar-frame hive we have complete oontrol over 
the bees, can interchange combs and bees from 
one hive to another, can strengthen weak stocks 
by exchanging empty combs for frames of brood 
from stronger colonies, can control swarming 
in great measure, and, during the honey-flow, 
can extract Btores from the combs, which can 
be returned to the hive to be re-filled. 

The frame-hive to be occupied by the 
swarm should have strips of comb-foundation 
fixed on the underside of the top-bars, as guides 
to the bees to work out their combs within each 
frame; if no guide is given, they will, in all 
probability, build across the frames. Comb 
foundation contains snfficient wax in its project¬ 
ing wails to enable the bees to completely work ; ^ 
out the cells. When the swarm from the hiving- ^ 
skep is introduced to the bar-frame hive, the ^ 
latter should have a cloth or newspaper spread j?-! 
in front of it, one end being brought over the ^ 
edge of the floor-board, and the front of the ^ 
hive being raised about 2 inches by a stone or 
wedge placed upon the floor-board ; the hiving- 
skep should then be taken by both hands, and * - 
by a sharp and sudden movement the bees 
should be shaken on to the sheet in front * 
of the frame-hive, which they will, in a few 
minutes, all enter. They can also be hived in 
the top of the frame-hive, by removing three or 
four frames, and shaking the bees out of the 
skep into the space made by the removal of the 
frames. The day after hiving, the number of 
frames must be reduced to the size of the 
cluster. The “British Bee-keeper's Guide¬ 
book 11 contains muoh information on the man¬ 
agement of bees in movable-comb hives.— 

S. S. G. 

Bee flowers.—I should advise all bee-keepers to sow 
Cornflower (Centaurea Cyanus minor), if they have not 
already done so. By sowing in autumn plants may be 
had in flower from May to November, and the bees visit 
them constantly—not, I think, for honey, bat for the 
greyish-white pollen. Limnanthes Douglas!, growing 
dose at hand, they hardly touch.—S hubtou. 

BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

164.—Canary plucking out its feathers.—Oaa 
anyone inform me what to do with my canary ? It pluoks 
its feathers out, and pecks its flesh until it bleeds.— A. X. 

166 —Food for skylarks.— Will some bird-keeper 
kindly tell me what is the best food for skylarks ? I have 
been feeding mine on German paste. I keep ten birds, 
and, having to send to London for the paste, find it 
expensive. I should be glad to get a recipe for making 
the paste.—S kylark. 

160 —Insects on canary.— I have four canaries, 
which I keep in a small aviary, and, on examining one of 
them the other day, I found a small hole on the neok, just 
below the beak. It looks very much as If some insect 
were eating into it by degrees. The bird appears to be in 
good health ; it is lively, and eats well, and makes a good 
noise. Any information on the subject will greatly oblige. 
—Bird Fancikr. 

REPLIES. 

167 —Painting bird-cage (W. E. L. j-Ws cer¬ 
tainly should advise the removal of the birds while tbs 
cage is being painted. 

19699.—Name of bird wanted.— The name of tbs 
bird wanted by " South Wales ” Is the green woodpecker. 

It is a very common bird here in East Buffolk.—E dwd. 

Le Henp Cocksrdob, Beyton Orange. \ 

-The bird described by " South Wales ” is probably 

the green woodpecker, which feeds on insects by thrust- / ■' 
ing out its tongue into the bark of trees. If it be a wood- ' *i 
pecker, it will be seen to possess feet like a parrot—two V 
toes before and two behind. These, together with its 
strong tail feathers, make it an admirable climber up v / 
the trunks of trees in search of its food A capital figure ;. 
and lengthened description of this bird are given In 
Morris’s “ British Birds." A specimen was last \e*r shot 
at Flam Hall, Staffordshire, the seat of Mr. Hanbury, % 
M.P.—F. M. Kbtoerdinb, Old Trafford , Manchester. < 

. ■ ■■■ Xi 

19625.— Smoky heating apparatus.—The steam v > 
passing from the pipe is probably oaused by the moisture J 
whioh Is thrown Into the atmosphere by the combustion s 
of ooal gas. It is this whioh causes the steam, or conden- 
eation of moisture, on the windows of a room where gas is '> 
being burnt I do not think It oan be prevented so long , 
is gas is used.—K., Southend. 
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POULTRY. 

Rn preserving. —-Yon published some 
remarks from me on egg preserving in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated of Maroh28,1885, and March 6, 
1886, and, as 1 have observed several enquiries 
of late on this subject, 1 should like to sub 
stantiate all I then stated. I have for nearly 
three years adopted the plan, keeping eggs per¬ 
fectly good from May to March, ana with that 
practical experience I can boldly assert there is 
not another egg-storing device to surpass it. 1 
have at the present tune eggs laid, dated, and 
stored in May and June last, that any of your 
readers who take an interest in the subject may 
see and test. From enquiries in the house¬ 
hold, I find there have not been more than a 
dozen bad eggs during the three years, and 
these few cases I attribute to imperceptible or 
unobserved cracks in the shells. I cannot oon- 
oeive any other cause, as eggs bearing the same 
date, and placed side by side, were perfectly 
good. This clearly proves that this plan is com¬ 
paratively perfect, and is attended with but 
trivial unfavourable results. The advantages 
connected with it are great, as there is no 
trouble in preparing lime-water, besmearing 
with grease, or using any ingredients. The 
eggs are merely placed, small end downwards, 
in round holes in a shelf in a cool position. My 
hens lay over 4,000 eggs during the year, and 
fay the time they are “off laying,” there is a 
large accumulation in the store, which provides 
a liberal supply for the winter, without the fear 
of getting a musty “shop ’un.” Personally, I 
have recommended the plan to many people, 
and the result of their experience has been 
highly satisfactory. I have also reoeived 
letters from Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
other distant plaoes, in reference to the same, 
showing that Gardening Illustrated has a 
world-wide circulation, and is largely read for 
information connected with household matters 
u well as gardening.—J. T. Pickburn, The 
Lodge, 51, Widmore-road t Bromley , Kent . 

Winter eggs.—I advise “Lincolnshire 
Hector” to sell off his present Btock of 
handsome fowls, and, before another winter 
comes round, procure another batch from some 
poultry fancier who keeps a good laying strain. 
It may seem strange that in one yard a fresh 
egg should be unobtainable for the greater part 
ofthe winter, while in others, where large num¬ 
bers of hens are kept, the average from each 
bird during December alone ranges from ten 
upwards. This is sober fact. In a contem¬ 
porary, which devotes a portion of its space to 
poultry-keeping, a discussion has lately taken 
place on “December eggs.” One poultry- 
keeper, of forty years’ standing, whose hens 
•ever lay in winter, doubted the possibility of 
obtaining ten fresh eggs daily during the month 
of December from any flock of hens and pullets, 
however large. Several replies have been given 
showing the results above stated, and one writer 
adda that, although the weather was unusually 
severe, he was not satisfied. Another, writing 
to this paper very recently, tells us that 
his Juno pullets have been laying for a 
month. Now, if one lot of fowls lay well in 
December, why should not another? With 
reference to the closing remarks of “ Lincoln¬ 
shire Rector,” I may add that horse-flesh is said 
to be largely used in France for laying-hens, and 
with excellent results. Other anim J food will, 
however, do as well. At the same time, hens 
may meet with even worse articles than the 
former, and we know that they are not partiou 
burly minty in their ohoioe.— Doulting. 

QUERIES. 

mb. -Sunflower-seeds for poultry.— Will some 
esmopaadentt kindly express their opinions as to the use 
Of Sunflower -weds for poultry ?— Buicx. 

MB.— Fence for poultry,—Would a barbed-wire 
8 feet high, be of any use in keeping fowls from 
? I have seen it mentioned somewhere 


bemg efficient; but should like to know if any readers 
here tried Ik—Bcsx. 

ITU. — Carious ailment of Bantam cook.—I 
have a Bantam oock strangely affected in the throat or 
tongue. On examination, I find that the tongue has disap¬ 
peared down ite throat, and at the root of the tongue, 
Tmrlemreth it, there is an appearanoe of ulcer or decay. 
It has been in this state for three weeks, looking ill and 
disawad about the head and comb, and, although its appe¬ 
tite seen* unimpaired, it swallows food and water with 
neat difficulty, and almost as if choking. The bird 
feaks enormously. If any light oan be thrown on this 
cam plaint or remedy suggested, I sb^ he rx 
-tecuum. „ B „ IF Ay not Hi^theb^rdf -E. 



HOUSEHOLD. 

Preserving 1 fruit in salicylic acid,— 
Several people have recorded their failure in 
keeping fruit by means of salicylic acid. I 
thought this would have prevented most of your 
readers from trying that method; but as I see 
it is still advocated, I think it may be useful to 
give the ohief objections to its adoption. Sali¬ 
cylic acid is a valuable drug, but should only 
be taken as a medicine. The salicylic acid of 
commerce is very impure, and medicinal dosea 
have caused extremely unpleasant symptoms. 
Pare salicylic aoid is very expensive. The most 
common imparity of s&licylio acid is carbolic 
acid, which is a poison. The Nectarines of your 
correspondent, “G. J.,” which had “a taste 
like creosote,” were probably flavoured with 
oarbolio acid. Salicylic aoid sometimes causes 
deafness, giddiness, and headache. I do not 
suppose that these facts will prevent all your 
readers from using salicylic acid to preserve 
fruit, but it is well they should know that the 
pare acid is expensive, and not kept by the 
majority of druggists, and that the acid usually 
sold isimpure, and often contains “a large percent¬ 
age of foreign matters,” one of which is poisonous. 
The preservative action of salicylic acid is dne 
to the fact that it kills the vegetable organisms 
which set up putrefaction. It has lately been 
discovered tnat some of the Germ am brewers add 
salioylio acid to their beer. It is said to make 
It more quickly ready for drinking. Last 
autumn the French papers expressed great 
indignation on the subject, and an inaiauous 
and fatal disease was asoribed to the drug. I 
do not think it necessary to diami— this 
“remote effect,” from whioh I hope your 
readers may be spared.—M. R. C. P. 

QUERIES. 

171.-Orange salad.— Oan any readers give a recipe 
for Orange salad, to be served with wild duokT-E. F. B. 

171— Making-up linen.—I should be glad to know 
the title of some book on washing and making-up linen of 
all sorts, giving plain .and full directions.— Balltbas. 


19530.— A heating difficulty. —I have 
but little sympathy with “Amateur Gardener’s” 
objection to attending to his boiler-fire so late 
as ten to eleven o'clock on a frosty night. 
Though I find no trouble in keeping my fire In 
for twelve or eighteen hours, I never fail to pay 
my last visit to it and to the greenhouses some¬ 
where about that hour, and it is just then that 
I always contrive to oatoh the slug whose trail 
over some favourite plant I have observed in 
the morning, and occasionally even a marauder 
of whose presence I have had no previous 
notice. That alone is sufficient recompense for 
the slight inconvenienoe of turning out for five 
minutes in the evening. I have a No. 3 Lough¬ 
borough boiler, and should advise “ Amateur 
Gardener” to try to follow my plan, which 
enables me, with care, to keep my fire in for eleven 
or twelve hours every night—and it would, to all 
appearanoe, last for three or four hours longer. I 
burn mainly the small coke, oAlled “ cinders” 
at the gas-works here, mixed with the house 
cinders. At night I make up the fire with these 
oinders, covering them up with two shovelfuls 
of small sifted coal—the refuse of the coal- 
cellar. Now, as to damping-up. I have the 
ash-pit door open about 2 inches, the fire-box 
door quite closed, the feeding door open 1 inch, 
and the damper open about £-inoh to 1 inch 
only. Occasionally, I find, after eleven hours 
or thereabouts, a bright fire, the ooal having 
burnt through ; but more frequently the ooal is 
not burnt, and then I always stir it about with 
the red-hot cinders below, and, by opening the 
fire-box door a small space and taking out the 
damper, I have in five minutes a bright fire to 
start the day. Putting on a small quantity of 
coke, I not unfrequently leave it without any 
attention from 9 a.m. to 6 or 7 p.m. About 
onoe in a month, from some accidental cause, 
the fire is out. At one time a wind gets up 
in the night, and, setting directly into the 
fnmaoe, causes a violent draught; at another, 
the coke in the fire-place gets wedged, and 
leaves a hollow underneath it, when the fire 
rapidly expires; at another, I forget to push 
in the damper, or am too lazy to get a fresh 
supply of ooal when it has run low. I assume 
that it is not of such occasional accidents 
that “Amateur Gardener” oomplains.—L. C., 
Rugby . 


A Profitable Paragraph for 


rpHIS is a good time to plant the “ WILSON 

JUNIOR ” BLACKBERRY. Good plants S years old 
are now being sold by VIOCAK8 COLL YE K A CO, Leisester. 
at Ts. doz., 50s. 100. The fruit of this variety has astonished 
everyone who has seen It. When fnlly established in this 
oountry, it will reflect the full merited credit on ourselves, its 
introducers. 

Plants of that astounding novelty, the MELON PEAR, to 
fruit in the autumn, will be ready shortly; nothing introduced 
of late years has been so novel and pleasing! All lovers of 
Musk Melons will appreciate this fruit exceedingly. Price, 
Ss. 6d. each. 

PINK BLACKBERRIES, Is. each, 10s. doz. 

WHITE BLACKBERRIES, Is. eaoh, 11a. do*. 

MARIANNA PLUM, Ss. 6d. each. 

STRAWBERRY, “CURIOSITY,” bell-shaped, and 
" MONSTROSITY,” very large, Is. each. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS, in great variety, from 5s.doz. 

OOLLYER’S DRY CONCENTRATED PURE ORGANIC 
MANURE, splendid analysis, sample packet, Bd., poet free. 
Special prioes for quantity. 

Most gratifying accounts are reoeived all round of the suc¬ 
cess of PEAR GRAFTS, even amateurs getting 5 and 6 feet 
of growth in a season. Kieffer, Le Conte, 9s. fid. dos.: Lav- 
son, 5s. doz. 

Grafts of others in great variety, and also Apples and 
Plums, Is. Sd. doz. 

ASPARAGUS PLANTS, for planting, good strong stuff. 
Conover’s Colossal, 2s. 6d. 100: Leicester Oolosea! 7s. fid. 100. 
Getting very soaroe. This variety will have an enormous run 
when better known. 

TOMATO PLANTS.—" Sunny Bank,” " Hack wood Park,” 
and Bush, 2s. fld. doz.; " Colly era Jubilee,” fie. doc. For first 
fruiting use the "Leicester Outdoor;” this is the earlieat 
variety yet raised. 


GENERAL VEGETABLE 8EED8, POTATOES, 
FLOWER SEEDS, PALM SEEDS, Ac., Ao., 

And we are daily expecting AFRIOAN RARITIES of 
great merit. 

A FEW CATALOGUES ONLY ARE LEFT, 

GRATIS AND POST FREE. SEND AT ONOE. 

All goods are carriage paid. 


VIC0AR3 COLLYER & CO. 

Central Hall, Leicester. 

DAHLIAS, 400 varieties to select from.—Show 

and fanoy varieties, Ss. fid. per dozen, pu'chaear's selec¬ 
tion ; 3s. per dozen ray selection. With every order booked 
before April 1st, I will include one plant of Mrs. Gladstone 
gratis. Pompones, 2s. fid. per doz., my selection. Cactus. Ac., 
3 white Cactus (Constance), 2 scarlet Cactus (Juaresii), 2 
White Queen (single), 1 Paragon (single), and 4 choice named 
Pompones. for 2s. fid., good plants. Single Dahlias, selected 
seedlings, unnamed, Is. per doz. These have all been bloomed 
by me and selected. Delivery of Dahlias in April and May. 
All orders in strict rotation. Chrysanthemums—My Collec¬ 
tion of 500 varieties comprises every sort worth growing. 
Cuttings, Is. per doz: plants, Is. fid per doz. All tbe above 
poet free Send for a Catalogue.-ERIC F. SUCH, Market- 
grower. Maidenhead, Berks. 


OPKCIAL OFFER for 14 days only.—Dahlia 
pot-roots of ehoioe-named show and fanov varieties. 100 
varieties still instock, at prioes never before offered to clear, 
la. fid. per doz., post free. A large stook of White Cactus 
Constance, and 8carletOaotos Juarezii, at same prioe.—ERIC 
F. SUCH, Maidenhead. Berks. 

DLANTHUS BAR BAT UlT—Lovely mixed 

U blown*, sow early, a few paokets only to be had of 
WIDOW DELL, 35, Mighell-street, Brighton. Poet free for six 
penny stamp*. Send early. 


fllANT DOUBLE SCARLET POPPIES, of 

'I immense size, most brilliant and effective at the back of 
borders or in front of shrubberies. Packets of Seed 3d. fid., 
cost free. Proceeds towards the re-building of a ohuroh.— 
Rev. H. V BODDY, Thorpe, Stockton-on-Tees. _ 

T OOK ! LOOK I 1 No Rubbiah.—Why allow 
U your gardens to cost so muoh for planting when you can 
get good Seeds at the cheapest rate? Enfield Market Cab¬ 
bage, 4d. per oz.; Daniels’ Defiance Cabbage, 44. per ox.; 
brown Deptford Onion, 3d. per oz. ; Nuneham Park Onion, 
4d. per oz.—Send for List of Testimonials and prices (free) to 
W. 8PENOLEY * SON (established 1853), Florists and Seeds- 
men, Duncan-rr»ad, New Bnmpton. K-nt._ 


PANSIES ! PANSIES !-Show and Fancy.— 

•L Prime-rooted plants now ready from Lister’s oelebrated 
stook, which has obtained the highest possible honours all 
over the country. Send for illustrated Catalogue, post free. 

ALEX. LISTER, Gayefield Nursery, 
_ Rothesay, N.B, _ 


DOUBLE DAISIES.—Twelve excellent plants, 

U 4 named sorts, Is. 9d.; cheaper per 100. Polyanthuses, 
Myoaotls dissitiflora, Primroses, double, 2 sorts, single Pinks, 
6 of each, 3a. 9d. Twelve choioe paokets hardy Flower Seeds. 
Is. lid., free. Satisfaction guaranteed.—SIMOOX, 158, Severn 
r oad, Cardiff. _ 

po CLEAR. — Spring - blooming plants ! 
-L Polyanthus, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, lovely 
oolours; Pansies, Digitalis alba, and Indian Pinks. One dozen 
of eaoh of the above for 2s. free.—HENRY SHEPPARD, 
4, Payton-street, Stratford-on-Avon._ 


■green, 


pTORIICULTURAL, Dairy, Household, Rns- 
tic, and Fancy POTTERY.—Variety, quality, design, 
prioe unsurpassed. Wholesale List free. — HOLLISTER, 
Barton Hill Pottery, Bristol. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE SEED 
MARKET. 

A Jew Oood Thing* for 
Harden Post Free. 
ASTIR, '‘Mignon,” pure 
white, very beautiful, iB.pkt. 
ASTER, large Ghrysanthe- 
mum-flowered, in splendid 
mixture,6d. and Is. per pkt. 
ASTER, Perfection, magni¬ 
ficent strain, fid and Is. per 
packet, splendid colours. 
ASTER, new Victoria, fine 
for exhibition, fid and la. 
pur packet. These Asters 
are saved from strains that 
have taken many prises. 
"We had some fine Asters 
from you last year.”—8. 
Bprikgford, Esq. 

"Your Asters were grand*’— Mr. W. Mills. 

DAHLIA, extra fine single, will bloom first year if sown now, 
fid. and Is. per paoket. Contains ail novelties. 
MIGNONETTE, *• Matohet," the finest for pots, very large 
spike of bloom and deliciously scented, 6a. per packet. 
PANSY, Prise Blotched, a magnificent strain, 6d and Is. pkt. 
STOCK, giant large-flowering, fid. and 6d per packet. The 
8took I had from you did marvellous. — J Maltbv. Esq. 
ZINNIA, splendid large double, the best ever offered, 8d. per 

Send*for Price Current of the Market (gratis!. Contains 
all the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds at prices far and 
away below others 

SYDENHAM, S.E. 



CUHDY’S CHOICE VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

The Four Beat PEAS In Cultivation. 

Evolution, Telephone, G. F. Wilson, and Prince of Wales. 
The above, 1 pint of each, 4s , poet free. 

Novelties in Flower Seeds. 

Height, ooiour, and cultural directions on each paoket. 
Calendula, Pougii, Chrysanthemum Kclipw, PhaoeUa cam- 
panularia, Papaver Danebrog, Papaver alpinum, Hibiscus 
trionura. Will all flower this year, post free. 3s. The above 
has been selected from more than 100 other anuuals as the best. 

CH&S. CUNDY, Nurseryman * Seedsman, 
The Nurseries, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

THE HilLEIBH HURSSBUS. 

Genuine Value for Your Money. 

TTARDY CLIMBERS.—Honeyguckle (Early 
-LL Dutch, Late Red, Japanese, and Old English). Blue 
Passion Flower, and the new white ditto (Constance Elliot), 
Eccremocarpus, Geanothus azureua (blue), American Blaok- 
berry, yellow Jessamine, white Jessamine, Virginian Creeper, 
(new Veitchii, clings to wal), and the new Evergreen Vir¬ 
ginias Creeper, Periploca groeoa, Clematis Flammula (white 
sweet-scented), and Ivies; all good strong 2 and 3-year-old 
plants. Is. each; any 3 for 2s. 6d., carriage free. 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Vioomte. Thury 

O (best early), Sir Jos. Paxton, and Luous, good plants, 
8s. fid. per 100; plant at once, carriage free. 

ASPARAGUS PLANTS.—Conover's Colos- 

O- sal, and Giant, 2 yean old, 2s. fid.; 3 yean old, 3s. fid. 
per 100. RHUBARB, good roots. Early Albert, and Viotoria. 
a. fid. per dozen. GOOSEBERRY and Red CURRANT 
bushes, strong fruiting trees, 2s. per dozen; smaller bushes, 
Is. dozen. 


THE NURSERIES. 

HAPLE1GH, SUFFOLK 


NEW CATALOGUE. 

TUTY CATALOGUE has for years been 

ill acknowledged by all competent authorities to be the 
BB8T and most com I’LETK ever published on FLORISTS' 
FLOWERS. 

My new issue for 1887. which, like the stock it represents, is 
this season greatly enlarged and improved, Is now 
readjF, and will be posted Lee on application to all intending 

P Yt°is a peplete with the best novelties of the season, and will 
be found to accurately describe all the best varieties kxtant 
of Pansies, Violas. Phloxes. PentsLemons, Antirrhinums, 
Hollyhocks, (Tarnations, Picks. Pyrpthrums, Delphiniums, 
Potentillas, Pwonies. Auriculas, Dahlias, Pelargoniums, Fuch¬ 
sias Begonias. Perennials, Ac., Ac. All should have a copy 
before buyirg elsewhere, as it not only effects a saving lu the 
first instance, but will also prove a valuable reference-boi ’ 
all sections of Florists* Flowers and their varieties. 

JOHN FORBM&, Numeryman. Hawick, N.B, 


TIAHLIA CUTTINGS. -We can now gupply 
U first-class Cuttings of ail the leading Show, Fonoy, Single 
Pompon, and Cactus Dahlias, at 2s. 3d per dozen, post free. 
A trial order solicited.—DOB BIE A C O , Fl orists. Rothesay. 


120 PLANTS FOR 5/- 

WILLIAM BAD HAN offers hia 5a. Box of 

V f Plants, containing. SO Geraniums, of'sorts, 15 blue 
Lobelia. 10 Fuchsias, 10 b'ue Ageratum, 15 Calceolaria, 10 
soarlet Tropseolum, 10 rWe^t He'iotrope Well-rooted and 
sure to give satisfaction. Half the above for 2s. fid. Post 
free fid. and vd extea^P-O.O. with order. Persons haring 
a greenhouse or garden frame at their service will find this 
cheap lot for preseut potting. 

__CEMETER Y NU RSERY. GRAVESEND 

“DOSES.—50,000 for spring planting.—Beat 
-Ll» Hereford Roses (5 acres), every variety. RP.'s and Teas, 
7s. per doz., 50s. 100. Standards. 12s. doz., 90s. 100. Catalogue 
containing Useful Hints on Rose Culture, free, of F. 
CANNON, 34, “ -- " * * 

Digitized 


Rectory road, Stoke Newing ton, Ik 

I by LjOGgle 


S. SHEPPERSON, 

Florist and Besdaman, 

PROSPECT HOUSE, Belper, DERBYSHIRE, 
DEGS to inform the readers of thia paper that 
■U he is prepared to execute orders for the following plants, 
all of which are of the very finest possible strains that money 
can buy; they have ail been grown on the Derbyshire hill*, 
and are, therefore, vury hardy, strong, and warranted to suc¬ 
ceed and bloom well. Ail carriage free for cash with order. 
Descriptive List of Florists* Flowers, 4d„ stamps, or free to 
customers. 

PANSIES, A SPECIALITY.—Probably the 

A best Collection in England, the cream only of the most 
noted raisers, the latest now sorts, and the winners at all the 
:reat shows, good plants; correctly named. Show or Fancy, 12 
Or Ss., 25 for 5s. fid ; 100 varieties for 20a; postal orders free. 
OLLYHOCKS.—Chater’a very finest and 
> most select strain, 12 varieties for 2#. fid., 6 for Is. fid.; 6, 
extra strong, for 2s.; postal orders free. 

CANTERBURY BELLS.—Unrivalled Colleo- 

v tion, grand new colours, double and single. Telescopes 
candelabrum, and other new forms, 12 good plants, to bl«om 
well, for Is.; 12, extra strong, for Is. fid. ; postal orders free. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS A SPECIALITY.— 

LI The best and most distinct varieties. Large-flowered, In¬ 
curved, Reflexed, Japanese, early and late uloomers, Pom 
pones, Ac., including the grand and new and distinct forms by 
Lemoine, and other raisers, 12 distinct varieties, named, well- 
rooted plants, 2s., 26 for 4s., free. 

HARNATIONS.—Grenadin, the new German 

LI scarlet, a fine decorative and distinot variety, early and 
free bloomer, 12 for Is. fid., 6 for Is., free. 

PHLOXES,—Unrivalled Collection, early and 

I late varieties, including the latest new continental and 
Scotch varieties, 12 distinct sorts, named, 3s., 0 for la 8d., free. 

HARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES.— 

LI Strong two-year-old plants from finest show flowers only, 
will give a mass of bloom, 12 beautiful varieties for 2s. 6d., 6 
for Is. fid., free. 

POLYANTHUS.—The finest strain grown, 
-L floe large trusses and blooms, aud splendid colours, 12 for 
Is., 26 for fs„ free. 

DEAUTIFUL PURE WHITE GARDEN 

•D PINKS, deliciously aoented, good strong plants, to bloom 
well, 6 for Is., 12 for Is. 6d., free. 

HARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES.— 

LI Beautiful Self, Striped, and Spotted varieties, sweetly 
soented, all strong, well-rooted layers, 12 distinct sorts, named, 

rpHE NEW DOUBLE SCARLET GEUM.— 

I Equal to a double Geranium, quite hardy, free bloomer, 
>2 for la., 25 for 2s., free. 

PURE SNOW-WHITE AURICULA.-Oneof 

A the moat beautiful hardy spring-flowering plants in cul¬ 
tivation, 2 for Is., free. 

Qt WEET WILLIAMS.—Auricula-eyed, Hunt’s 

O improved, Ba*low's strain, double varieties, extra dark, 
and other fine strains, good blooming plants, Is. perdox., free. 
POXGLOV ES. — Gloxinia - flowered, Dean'a 
A grand new large spotted varieties, very fine, 12 for Is. fid., 
fi for is., tree. 


MAIRIS & CO.’S 
CHEAP PLANTS. 

90 000 R0SES 0N 0WN ROOTS - 4 *^ do *-' 


de Dijon, Mathilde Lenmrts, China, Ac, Ao., good 
MAIRIS A CO., Werton-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

TWKLVK CHOICE QRICNBOUS1 FSBRI, 

special!: good for cutting, Including Maiden-hair*. Silver 
and Gold Fern, variegated Ferns, Ao., 2s. fid., Crew; not 

half wholesale price. _ 

ONE RED GLOIRE DE DIJON andELEVEH 
STRONG UNNAMED FREE-FAOWK&CNG 
ROSES, own roots, 8s., free. 

HARD Y CUMBERS. — White Passion - flowers, 
Virginian Creepers, Sweet-soented Woodbines, white ead 
yellow Jasmines, 7 strong plants, 2s. fid., free. 

ONE CLEMATIS, and six best gold and silver 
Ivies, including Rhomboidea, 2s. fid., free. 
SWEET-SCENTED VIOLETS, White Marguerite*. 
Choice Polyanthus, 80 plants for 2s. fid., free. 

MAIRIS A CO., Weaton-tn-Gordano, Bristol. 

piGHT BEST MAIDEN HAIR FERNS.— 

■LI Farleyense, tenerum. rtliatum, ouneatum, formoaum, 
dolabiforme, oondnnum latum, New VictorisaNephratopia 
Duffli, sermiata, Silver Fern, variegated Pteris. The 12 plenla 
2s. fid., free.—MAIRI8 A OO.. Weston-in-Qordano. BrtrtoL 


XTOVELTY.—Beautiful new white Polyanthus, 
Av strong plants, fall of bloom-buds, 12 for Is. 6d., 6 for Is. 
free. 

COLLECTION of 12 HARDY BORDER 

yJ PLANTS, distinct aud very line varieties, 2s , free. 

TFT. ALLFLOWERS.—Double German,Cannel’s 

V v bright maroon, Ware's brilliant red, Cranford Beauty 
Carter's Old Gold, Belvoir Castle, Harbinger, and Covent- 
garden dark Red, is. per doz., free. 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Selected crowns, 

O transplanted, Black Prinoe, i mproved; Brown's Wonder 
Alpha, Pauline, Sabrear, Vioouitesse H. de Thury, Duke of 
Bdinboro’, and other extra sorts, 3s. per 100, free. 

QTRAWBERRY.—King of the Earlies, Mr. 

O Lax ton, grand new early variety, 5s. per 100, free. A 1st 
The Captain (Laxton), Is. per doz., free. 

8. SHEPPERSON, 

PROSPECT HOUSE, BEJLPF.R, DERBYSHIRE^ 

OLD-FASHIONED 

YEW HEDGES 

To harmonise with and give a oh arm to the prevailing style 
of architecture. 

Well-rooted bushy plants, l|to 2 ft., 6s per doz.; 35s. per 100 
„ „ 1 21 ,, 8s. „ 60s. „ 

„ „ 2| „ 3 „ 9a. „ (Os. „ 

„ i. 3 „ 31 „ 12s. „ 84s. „ 

The above having been frequently transplanted are 
perfect order for removal. 

Prioes of larger plants on application, as also Descriptive 
List of other stock suitable for 

Evergreen Hedges, Blinds. &c 

Buoh as Hollies, Cyprerses, Junipers, Thuja, Lobil, Laurels, 
Privet, Thujopsis, Ac. 

BICHARD SMITH & OO., 

_Nurserymen an d Seed Merchants, W O ROK8TER .__ 

6 EXTRA STRONG, f&st-olimbing ROsErt — 

Gloire, Cheshunt Hybrid, Red BourBanlt, F^licite, Stveu 
Sisters, Annie Laxton, 3s. fid.; 6 Monthly or Cottage Ro*e~ 
2s. fid.; 6 old fashioned Cabbage or Provenoe Roses, 2a. 6d.. 
3 large Mock Orange. 2s 6<t.; 3 rcarlot Ribes. Is. 6d.: 3 white 
sweet Jeasammes,ls.6d. All carriage paid.—JAMES HOADE, 
Addlestone, Surrey._ 

■roses: SEEDS.—White 

Av Jacqueminot, own roots. 


Belle, Neumann. 

__ ____6d., free. Cucumber. 

Rollisou's Telegraph, K fid. Rose. Gloire Dijon, Gladiolus, 
best hybrids, fid. paekets (save advt.).—BROUNT, Rotherfleld, 
Sussex. 


AMATEURS’ OREENHOU8E GUIDE. 

7Jd. FREE. New and Enlarged Rdltion. 
I Beet and most practical little work ever written. By Us 
aid Amateurs can have gay Greenhouses at all Masons. 
Instructions as to soil, Watering, potting. h«sting, Ac., with 
cultural directions on nearly all plants an Amateur need 
grow. All who read are charmed. Try for yourself. If not 
satisfactory, money returned. - MURLEY A OO , Pre ston. 

\7iOLAS are the most free -tio we ring plants it 
» is possible to grow in the garden, they thrive where all 
other flowers fail, 12 young plants, rich golden-yellow, Is. 8d., 
fre e; 12, blue, is. 3d., free.—MORLEY A OU , Preston._ 

[A ST OFFER. — BLEEDING HEART 

U FLOWER, graceful sprays laden with pink, heart shaped 
dowers, 3 roots. Is. 4d„ free. Solomon’s Seal, a charm ins com¬ 
panion, long, arohing sprays of foliage, with Hnowdroo-lae 
flowers beneath. 4 roots. Is. Sd., free; oapital for pots, easily 
cultivated.—MORLEY k OO., Preston._ _ 

10 GLORIOUS SCARLET GLADIOLI, 10d., 

La free; 24, Is. 64., free, guaranteed blooming size bulbs; 
4 lovely white wax like Hyacinth us candioans, Is., free Both 
above hardy, bast time to plant. Form a grand contrast.— 

MORLEY A CO . , Preston. _ 

T OVELY pink feathery-flowered SP1RJSA 
-Ll PALMATA, 2 good roots, Is. 6d., free ; makes a lovely 
table plant. Can be grown out-of doors. White wax-like 
Tuberoses, a single bloom scents house; 4 bulbs, with cultural 
directions, Is. Id., free. -MORLEY A 0O„ Preston. 


TIELPHINIUM8. — Distinct hardy border 1 cutti ng. dultnrald i reotionssent.- MORLEYAOO .Prertan. 
D flowers, 6 good blooming plants for Is. 6d, 12 for 2a. fid. 
free. 

A U RICU L A. —The old • fashioned single yellow, 

■tL moetdelioiously soented, soon bloom, 6for 2s.,2for Is..free. 


IX)R charming brilliant hardy bloom grow 
L GIANT RANUNCULI, SO roots, Is. free ; M, U. 8±; 
100,2s, fid., tree. Give quantities of lovely double blooms for 
cutti ng. Oultnral d i rections sent.— MORLEY A GO , P re ston. 

P R covering ugly wails, making arches or 
arbours, tbe rairtd-growing CLEMATIS TRAVEL¬ 
LER'S JOY is unequalled; 4 good plants. Is. 4d. free; best 
time to plant; no f rost can sill.—M O RLE Y A CO , Pr eston. 
HPRUE SCARLET CACTUS DAHLIA, pot 
L root, started into growth. Is., free; 2, Is. fid.; free, will 
make magnifioent early bloomers if grown on in frame or 
greenho us e.—MORLEY A C O., Preston. ___ 

YjNTHITE, wax-flower STEPHANOTlS. mnall 

plant, Is. fd., free; larger, 2s. 6d , free. Pink, sweet- 
Roentei wax-flower Hoy a cam or a, small plant. Is , free Fern- 
like Urevillea robnsta. Is., free, best tab'e plant grown.— 
MORLEY A OO., Preston .___ 

(10RGEOUS TIGER LILIES, 4 bulbs. It. 2d„ 

vT free, lovely in pots or garden, hardy. Goldeu-rayed 
sweet scented L. suratum. 2 blooming bulbs, Is. 8a., free. B 
blooming crowns Lily of Valley, Is. 2d., free, with culture 

directions. —MORLEY A OO. , Preston._ 

DRILLIANT-FOLIAGED COLEUS, 4 nice 
■D plants, all perfectly distinct, Is. 4d., free; 6, Is. 90., free. 
4 different Fuchsias, nice well-rooted little plants, to include 
Wave of Life. Is. 3d., free. 8 Chrysanthemums, all different, 
Is 4 d.. free, nice little plants. Summer flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, 6 different. Is. id., f ree.—MORLEY A OO . Preston ._ 

PXQUISITE white, waxy TUBEROUS 
JJ BEGONIAS, 3 tubers, Is. 9d., free; charming for pot 
culture or oold greenhouse. Mixed colours, 3 for la. 4d„ free. 
Catalogue of choice-named Begonias and greenhouse plants 
free on application. —M ORLEY A OO., Preston. __ _ 

h/fOST fragrant hardy plant grown ifl SWEET 
UlL BRIER. 4 young plants, Is. 4d., fiee (if too old don’t 
move well); soent whole garden when in growth. Plant now. 
Delightful for placing among out flowers. Easily grown.— 

MORLEY A OO , Prentom _. 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER.— 

O. Perennial pink Convolvulus, grows 20 feet in i 


festoons balconies. Ac., covered large rosy blooms all summer, 
4 for Is., free.—RAYN BR, Avenue-road, Southampton. 

■nENSON’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Japanese 

U and Incurved, strong rooted plants, from shilling par 
dos , correctly named, properly packed, free. Send for Lwt, 
with full cultural jireotions.— Braxfle ld-roa d, Brockley^_ 

■HENSON'S " AMATEUR GARDENER’S 

Lf PACKET FLOWER SEEDS.—Illmtrated with full 
cultural directions, containing fifteen most useful and deco¬ 
rative varieties. including German double Stocks, Balsams, 
aud Astars. 13d.; twemy varieties, larger packets, 2s. fid., 
poet free. —Braxflri d-road. Wr ockle y_ 

POLEUS CUTTINGS.—12 splendid varieties, 

Ll la. doz.; A ltemanthera, Geranium, Fuchsia, and Tradin' 
anthera. 6d. doz. each, many varieties Begopia Rexwif 
ties, Is. dozen; Tomato plants, Is. doz.—W. CULLINGFORD, 
Forest-gate. _____ 

CA RARE HARDY FERN ROOTS, 8 varie- 

JU ties, including Maiden-hair, Oeteraoh, ruta-mureri*. 
Asplenium Trichomanea. Bleohnum Bpioant, packed in Mom, 
carriage paid, la. 6d.-H. ANDREWS, Beamlmter, Dorset. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

VARIETY IN GREENHOUSES. 
There ia often considerable difficulty experi¬ 
enced in keeping up a varied display of flowers 
in the greenhouse daring the winter and early 
spring months, where room and heat are both 
limited. As a role, under snob otrcnmstanoes, 
sameness is the great fault. Chinese Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and Caloeolarias follow in regular 
succession, and with little variety. We have 
nothing whatever to say against these plants, 
which are, doubtless, both good and useful in 
their way, but perpetual overdoses of them in¬ 
cline us, perhaps, to feel less kindly towards 
them than we otherwise might; and we oannot 
but think that a judicious admixture of some 
equally easily-grown plants would add mnoh to 
tha interest of many greenhouses. Freeaias, for 
instance, are admirably suited to cool houses, 
and yet we see them by no means so frequently 
as they deserve; the flowers are delioiously 
fragrant, and are singularly chaste and 
beautiful. Their culture is perfectly easy, 
and the somewhat general idea that they 
require a good deal of heat is an alto¬ 
gether erroneous one. Slightly finer blooms 
may, perhaps, be produced in a high tempera¬ 
ture, but blooms that will amply satisfy most 
growers can be had in a cool house. Freesia 
Leichtlini is creamy-white, and the lower petals 
are blotched with yellow. F. refracts* alba is 
pure white, and the blooms are larger than those 
of Leiohtlini, but the habit is not so good; 
these species have been crossed, and there are 
several hybrids whioh are intermediate between 
them. Freeaias increase very quiokly, and 
each year a number of little bulblets will be 
found round the old one, and, if grown on, 
will flower the second year. When the plants 
go out of bloom we withhold water gradually, 
and as soon as the foliage begins to wither we 
stop it altogether ; the pots are then placed on 
a shelf olose to the glass, where they remain all 
the summer, and the bulbs get well-roasted. 
They are repotted in August in rather rich, 
light soil, with a good deal of leaf-mould, the 
pots may then be either placed in frames or 
brought into the greenhouse. If they are put 
in frames it is well to get them into the green¬ 
house before hard frost comes, and as soon as the 
foliage is well over ground, which will be about 
the beginning of October. So treated, they 
will begin to bloom about the beginning of 
January. Still less frequently seen, though 
scarcely less worthy of a place in the green¬ 
house, are Lachenalias—the quaint colouring of 
many of the varieties, and their altogether 
uncommon appearance, make them very desir¬ 
able acquisitions. We give our Lachenalias 
exactly the same treatment as that described 
for the Freeaias. Lachenalias make oharming 
basket-plants, though they are seldom seen so 
grown; their habit is not drooping, but they 
oan be so planted that they will grow through 
the crevices in the sides of the baskets, which 
become quite covered with their foliage. The 
fffisot is very good. Aurea, luteola, Nelson!, 
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and trioolor, are, perhaps, the- most distinct 
varieties. Nelson! is particularly beautiful. 
Triteleias are quite haray bulbs, but they are 
extremely useful in December and January, if 
grown for the greenhouse. All the varieties of 
Primula Sieboldi are valuable for the green¬ 
house in early spring ; they die down during 
the winter, and may De kept in oold frames till 
they are wanted in the. greenhouse, as they are 
almost hardy. Primula verticillata is particu¬ 
larly useful, as it is easily grown and remains a 
long time in flower; its white powdery leaves and 
handsome whorls of pale yellow flowers remind 
us a little of, the old “ Dusty Miller ” Auricula, 
Fioribunda is a yellow Primula, also useful for 
the greenhouse; it is much brighter in oolour 
and dwarfer in habit than verticillata. We 
oonclude our list with Primula obconioa; its 
delioate colour, handsome foliage, and succes- 
sionai blooming entitle it to rank high among 
beautiful and useful greenhouse plants. It is 
not wise to let the “bedding-out” principle 
invade the greenhouse, which it more or less 
does when whole shelves are filled with plants 
whioh are grown solely with the object of 
“ giving colourbrightness and gayness by all 
means let us have, but let there be as much 
variety as possible, and let, at all events, a 
little space be reserved for plants whioh are not 
only bright, but also interesting. 

_H. M. W. 

Tulips, Crocuses, and Soillaa— These, 
and other bulbs that have flowered in pots, are 
often, when their blooming is over, so far neg¬ 
lected that they are of no use afterwards. If, 
however, a little attention were given them, 
they would do good service when turned out in 
beds or borders, or, after a rest for a season or 
two, they would be in a condition to flower 
again in pots. The plants, after they have 
bloomed, are frequently turned out-of-doors, 
where the foliage, which, having grown under 
glass, ia tender, is subjected to frosty weather 
and keen, cutting winds, while the soil is 
often so dry that the roots cannot support the 
growth of the bulbs that should take place 
after the flowers are gone. Instead of this 
they should be moved to a pit, or frame, in 
whioh there is a bed of nioe moderately light 
soil, and in this the plants, after having been 
turned out of the pots, should be planted with 
their balls of roots undisturbed. Press the 
material moderately firm, give enough water 
to keep the soil fairly moist, and admit air 
daily, more or less, according to the state of 
the weather. Here the bulbs would be in a fair 
way to regain a portion of the strength they 
have expended in flowering before their natural 
season. In the antumn they should be planted 
in a border of good soil, in which they may 
remain for about two years, when they may 
again be flowered in pots.—T. B. 

Late Chrysanthemums —Some time 
since, a suggestion was made in a journal that 
some of its readers should record the greatest 
mistake whioh they could remember to have 
made during their gardening experience. It U 
to be regretted that so few responded to it, as 
otherwise the result must have proved highly 
interesting and instructive. We could now 
offer another—viz., that some of the happy few 
who are able to record a very decided and 
practical suooeas should do so, and trust ws 


shall be pardoned if we give the following note 
on retarding late Chrysanthemums. It was late 
in Ootoberlast, that a Chrysanthemum, Fanny 
Boucharlet, was lifted from the open ground in 
onr garden and plaoed in a 13-inoh pot. The 
plant was about 5 feet high, with plenty of 
buds, as yet unopened. It was then put in an 
out-building, whioh has no window, light being 
admitted—except during hard frosts—by an 
open door, for atxrat seven to eight hours daily. 
For some time it moved but little. At length, 
bads opened, and from that period we have had 
a lovely show of blossom. Even now, 
March 3rd, there are several left, with pure 
bright petals, and the foliage is fairly green.— 
C. Fison, Merlwood . A fine. Chrysanthe¬ 

mum bloom accompanied this note^ which was 
received on March 5th. —Ed. 

Warming soils for potting.— At this 
season, when the work of potting off tender seed¬ 
lings and cuttings of vanons kinds is actively 
carried on, it may not be amiss to remind 
amateur gardeners of the importance of raising 
the temperature of the soil used for potting 
to nearly the same degree as that of the 
structure in whioh the plants have been growing. 
Seedlings of such plants as Cucumbers and 
Tomatoes, and cuttings of tender bedding-plants 
that have formed their roots in a brisk bottom - 
heat, are very tender, and if these are shaken 
out, and potted in soil from an ordinary on- 
heated potting-shed, it is probable that a good 
many may receive a check that will throw them 
back for many days, if it does not kill them. 
There oan be little donbt that the roots are even 
more easily affected by sudden changes of 
temperature than the tops, which are naturally 
more exposed. I find it a good plan to keep 
a supply of soil for snch purposes as the above 
always ready in one of the warmest houses, or 
over the heating apparatus in the boiler-shed, 
for it is only by attention to what may appear 
trifling details of culture that suooeas oan be 
obtained.— J. Groom, Gosport . 

60.—Gladioli in pots.—I grow annually 
G. brenchleyensis, G. gandavensis, G. flori- 
bund us, and G. Colville! alba, in pota, with 
great suooeas. The compost I use is two parts 
good loam to one each of peat and rotten 
manure; a little silver sand, and a few pieces of 
lump oharcoal, are mixed with the soil. I plant, 
daring February and March, three bnlbe in a 
5-inoh pot. My first batoh are now (March 8th) 
well up. After potting, they are removed to a 
warm frame, and covered with 3 inches or 
4 inches of fibre refuse, to produoe root-growth, 
whioh generally takes about three weeks, after 
whioh time they are brought indoors, and 
placed in a light position near the glass, until 
the flower-stems make their appearance. They 
are then removed to my sitting-room win¬ 
dow, and watered twice a-week with liquid- 
manure. When the flowers have died down, 
the plants are plaoed in a warm corner of the 

S rden to complete their growth.—G. H. 
obtjmer, KenningUm t 8.E. 

6.— Amaryllis formosiseima. — This 
magnificent plant can be potted now in good 
tnrfy loam, which should be enriohed with 
rotten manure ; the whole should be made 
moderately porous by a liberal mixture of silver 
sand. The bulbs should be potted moderately 
firm. They do not require suoh a high 
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temperature y Is usually given them, and they 
can be grown in the greatest perfection in the 
sitting-room window. After potting, give them 
a slight watering, and place them in a bottom- 
heat of 65 deg*. As the plants progress the 
supply of water must be increased, and when 
large enough they should be shifted ioto 6-inch 
pots for lowering. As soon as the flowers 
make their appearance they may be taken to a 
window, or to any other place where they may 
be required. After the flowers have died down, 
the plants should be taken to the greenhouse 
In order to complete their growth, after whioh 
they must be allowed to gradually dry off. 
Winter them in the greenhouse, placing them 
In such a position that they may always have 
the mould slightly moist. Allow them to re¬ 
main in the same pots for two or three years, 
so as to avoid disturbing the roots; if they re- 

a nire shifting, do the work carefully, so that 
be roots may hardly be seen during the opera¬ 
tion. When they are coming into flower, and 
during the blooming period, liquid manure 
will greatly assist them.—G. H. Mortimer, 
Kenmngton , S. E. 

- I grow this species with the ordinary 

varieties of Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) in a warm 
house, and have tried, unsuccessfully, to cross 
it with many other species and varieties. It 
succeeds well in a greenhouse temperature, and 
can be grown, if planted close to the wall of a 
plant-stove, out-of-doors. If grown in a green¬ 
house, the bulbs should have a season of rest, 
and they do not require any water at all in 
winter. They will flower when watered in the 
spring. If the plants alluded to were plaoed in 
a gentle bottom-heat, and watered, they would 
flower—that is, if the rudiments of flowers are 
there.—J. D. E. 

94.—Hyacinths decaying —This ques¬ 
tion is very vague. “ F. 8. says that on the 
spike appears “ a small brownish mark, that 
increases as the plant grows.” Any spikes that 
are brownish when the pots are taken out of the 
plunging material have in them the rudiments 
of deoay, and they will get worse as the spikes 
develop. The best way to prevent this is to 
invert a small pot over the crown of the bulbs 
before plunging them for the winter. If the 
plants are clean and healthy when taken out of 
the ground, there will be no formation of brown 
marks subsequently.—J. D. E. 

19387.—Chrysanthemum* —The best ssriy-flower 
log varieties are: Mrs. (lea Randle (white), Golden George 
Glenny, Antonelli (bronze, orange tip), Gnllingfordi 
(crimson), Frinoe of Wales (purplish). Lvly Hardlnge 
(rose). Late varieties: Princess of Teak<white), Venus 
(peach). Lady Slade (pinkish-lilac), Refulgenoe (purple), 
Aureum multifloium (yellow), and Mrs. Sharpe (pinkish), 
—J. D. E. 

19432.—Myrtle not flowering.— Probably the 
plant Is not large enough to produoe flowers; We have 
plants of the broad-leaved Myrtle, which produoe abund¬ 
ance of flowers annually with out-oMoor treatment. The 
plants are turned ou* of-doors ia Miy, and are *9ldom 
taken under glass until October The temperature of the 
house where they are kept is often down to the freezing 
point.—J. D. E. 

19624.—Treatment of Daphne lndica —We never 
prune our plants at all, unless any strong shoot grows too 
vigorously, when it Is pinched back; but this does not 
often occur. The plant in question mutt have had a 
shook to the system ; but what It is, or how it was done, 
It is impossible to say. Probably the plant was allowed to 
become over dry at the root* ; or It may have been caught 
by the frost. As It Is starting again from the rid wood, It 
will reoover.—J. D. E. 


19530.—A heating difficulty.— Perhaps 
a three-yean* experience of managing (and 
latterly with satisfactory sucoess), a No. 1 
Loughborough boiler will enable me to help 
*‘ Amateur Gardener.” I use dry, clean cin¬ 
ders and ooke crushed, or broken up to the 
sise of Walnuts or thereabouts, and no coal 
whatever. At four or five o’clock in the afternoon 
I dear out all the dust with the poker, by well 
working it about on the fire bars, give the fire 
a few minutes’ start, with the damper on full, 
and the bottom ash-door open. Then I fill up 
to the very top with layers of oinders and ooke 
alternately, and in a few minutes I dose the 
doors, and turn the damper down, so that there 
is just enough draught, without smoke, issuing 
from the top or feed-hole door. In the morning, 
about eight or nine o'clock, I find a nice bit of 
fire; then, with the crooked poker, I clear out 
the ash between the bars from the ash-door 
opening, and sometimes leave it open a short 
time, to give a fresh start to the fuel, and feed 
up, if necessary, for the day. With this atten¬ 
tion, my fire has lasted twenty hours^and kept in 
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for three or four weeks without re-lighting. 
However, I find it better once a-week or so to 
rake the fuel all out, as clinkers, pieces of slate, 
or other useless material, accumulate and check 
the draught. To sum up briefly—use only 
sifted, dry oinders (no dust or inoombnstible 
material whatever) and small pieces of coke. 
Large pieces will sometimes dine together, and 
not slip down to the fire on the bars. Keep all 
the doors closed, and the damper turned down, 
so as to permit of the lowest possible amount of 
draught. Damp oinders and coal require much 
more draught, and will soon incrust or foul the 
chimney. Use a floe-brush once or twice during 
the winter, and keep the ohimney dean.— 
Expsrisntia dooet, Anerley. 


OUGHT FLOWERS TO BE GATHERED? 
Space would not permit of my replying to 
the whole of the criticisms of my note on 
this subject (page 637), so I must notice 
only the leading points. “ H. M. W.” 
bases his arguments on a postulate, the as¬ 
sumption of whioh is warranted by nothing 
in the intention of my note. For this, per¬ 
haps, I am in a measure responsible, through 
not being sufficiently explicit. “ St. P. B.,” in 
his well-meant critical remarks, argues from a 
premise involving an evident fallacy ; for snrely 
cironmstanoes of time and place have often 
much to do with the propriety of things ? I 
freely admit that “& stump is a stump where- 
ever seen,” but in the kitchen-garden we expect 
to see stumpe. The purpose of the kitchen- 
garden is utility, not ornament. The function 
of the flower-garden is to delight ns with its 
intrinsic beauty, and to impose on it the task of 
producing materials for the beautifying of some 
other place, instead of ministering to its own 
glory, is to degrade it from its natural position. 
Farther, to mar its beauty to embellish the 
inside of the house is to sacrifice the greater for 
the lesser; but to grow flowers in the kitchen- 
garden or some out-of-the-way plaoe for the pur¬ 
pose is to secure the lesser whilst preserving 
the greater. A person might be actuated by a 
powerful motive, yet be susoeptible to the 
influence of a motive still more powerful. On 
a special oooasion, a devout Christian might 
strip his garden to deoorate his ohuroh, his 
piety supplying the stronger motive. In 
“L. C.V’ note (page 10). we have a 
case in point. In him we appear to have a true 
lover of the garden. He says that he should 
consider it a kind of sacrilege to cut flowers and 
bring them into his study; yet he feels no 
greater pleasure than to niok a handful for the 
happiness of a friend. Hire we see benevolent 
regards counteracting an ardent love of the 
beautiful. As “ H. M. W.'s ” misapprehension 
of my meaning might have arisen from ambigu -1 
ity on my part, I will endeavour to explain myself J 
more cl jarly. I said that * ‘ to pay special attention 
to a few fashionable flowers”—1 am quoting from 
memory—“to the exclusion of manykindsof real 
beauty an 1 merit, was not in accordance with 
nature, for in nature we see not monotony, but 
endless diversity. ” Now, I was not so absurd as 
to suppose that every or any one oonld cultivate 
an endless variety of flowers in his garden. 
The following supposition I think to be pre¬ 
sumably within the range of possibility. Let 
us suppose that each one who has a garden 
makes a specialty of the three flowers which 
he has the strongest natural liking for. Here 
we should have as many different flower-group¬ 
ings as there existed differences of tastes, the 
result being great variety, analogous to the end¬ 
less diversity of nature. Now, let us suppose, 
on the other hand, that every one maxes a 
specialty of the three most fashionable flowers, 
let them be either single Dahlias, Marguerites, 
and Sunflowers, or Geraniums, Calceolarias, 
and Lobelias. This would give us universal 
monotony. Now, which arrangement, may I 
ask, would be best calculated to engender a 
real taste for flowers and the garden, or which 
would add most to the sum of human happi¬ 
ness ? Hence, it becomes apparent that whether 
we view the matter from a purely self-regarding 
or from a social standpoint, we must perceive 
that the obtrusion of the oaprioious tyrant 
fashion into the garden is inimical to its best 
interests.—L. C. K. 

—— The remarks in Gardening from week 
to week, under the above and similar headings, 
have perplexed me very muoh. The writers 


argue as if the sole object in having a garden 
and growing flowers was for the gratification of 
the gardener, who, in addition to his wages, 
ought to have the exclusive interest in the 
fruits of his work ! How often is the master or 
mistress an invalid, unable to visit garden- 
houses, pits, Ac. ? Yet, according to some of your 
correspondents, a deadly sin is committed by 
bringing plants or cut flowers to beautify the suf¬ 
ferer a room and cheer his life, because, forsooth, 
■uoh plants and flowers may be the gardener's pets! 
Would any of us, with limited incomes, deny our¬ 
selves in other ways, in order to pay wages, buy 
plants, bulbs, seeds, Ac , if we were never to enjoy 
the results of so muoh outlay ; or had to meet 
black looks when we presumed to appropriate 
plant or flower ? According to such reasoning, 
when our oook has produced a dinner with our 
materials, the different dishes belong to her, 
and it is a special act of grace on her part to 
permit us to partake of them.—A Chronic 

INVALID WHO LOVES HIS FLOWERS. 


- I am glad to find that the balance of 

opinion in this controversy Is decidedly with the 
“ gatherers.” “ L. C., Rugby ” (page 10), deals 
rather with a side issue of the question. The 

S oint under discussion was, “ Does gathering 
owers indicate the want of a true love of them, 
aud the lack of a genuine taste for the flower- 
garden ? ’ The sin of gathering remains the 
same, whether done by gardener or employer. 
“ L C.” merely suggests shifting the responsi¬ 
bility, for it sounds almost like grim irony to 
suggest that anyone sharing, for instance, the 
views of “L. C. K.” could enter Into the “joy** 
of gathering. My sympathies are entirely with 
any gardener who is obliged to submit to the 
trial of seeing his flowers carelessly or wantonly 
gathered ; yet, on the other hand, if the owner 
of the plants, at whose expense they are grown, 
enjoys gathering his flowers, it would 
seem a little hard to deny him this 
pleasure, or to censure him for so doing. 

I quite agree with “ L. C.” that we 
ought not to inflict unneoeesary pain ; but, per¬ 
haps, it is almost an equal evil to encourage 
over-sensitiveness, which is said to bs one of toe 
special faults of our age, and we certainly do 
hear a good deal about “ pain and suffering ” 
that sounds not unlike sentimental nonsense. I 
do not fancy that gardeners suffer very generally 
from reckless despoliation of their plants, even 
when that terrible unknown quantity, repre¬ 
sented by * 1 They,” exists. An intelligent man 
soon convinces his employers that he knows 
more about flowers than they do, and they rto 
« generally anxious, I think, to fall in with his 
wishes about them. It has been said to me 
dozens of times, when I have specially admired 
any flower in a greenhouse, “ I would give it to 

S ou, only A, B, or C does not like us to out these 
owers.” When master and gardener are both 
equally interested in the plants, they will be 
“Ours,” and there will be no “They” to do 
mischief—which is, of course, muoh the happiest 
state of affairs. Florists are often accused— 
quite falsely, let us hope—of extreme selfish¬ 
ness about their flowers, and of growing them 
for their own exclusive enjoyment—so much so, 
that near relatives of ardent gardeners hav© 
told me that they had grown positively 
“ to hate ” flowers, as they were never allowed 
to enjoy them, and there was so muoh foes mad© 
about them. As few things on earth are capable 
of giving truer or higher pleasure than flower*, 
it S sad if our selfiiuness debar numbers front 
the enjoyment of them, and make them posi¬ 
tively distasteful to others. Is it not better to 
endeavour to make our pleasure a pleasure to 
others also, aud our enjoyment as universal as 
possible ?—H. M. W. 


The greenhouse question. — In re¬ 
sponse to your note appended to “ H. P. D.’n ” 
letter on this subject, I send you the follow¬ 
ing extract from “ Williams’ Law of Personal 
Property,” 1873 edition, p. 16: “But an Act 
of the present reign (14 and 15 Vic., o. 25, s. 3> 
provides that fixtures put up, with the consent, 
in writing, of the landlord for the time beixug, 
shall be the property of the tenant, and shall be> 
removable by him on giving to the landlord or 
his agent one month’s previous notice in writhajg. 
of his intention so to do, subject to the landU 
lord’s right to purchase the same by valuation. 

| in the manner provided by the Act.” The old. 
| rule as to fixtures had been previously relaxed! 
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by judicial decision, in the oaae of “ fixtures for 
the purposes of trade ornament or domestio 
convenience,” in favour of tenants for terms of 
Venn, provided such fixtures were removed 
before expiration of tenancy. But in the case 
of agricultural fixtures the rule was not relaxed 
until the p ass ing of the Agricultural Holdings 
(Rngland) Aot, 1875. In the above extract the 
words “ in writing ” underlined by me are 
printed in the original in italios. “ H. P. D.’e ” 
remarks are very good as to simple contracts at 
common law, but general rules of oommon law 
always give way to special statutory exceptions. 
—Burin. 


ROBES. 

Notes on Roses.— On page 18,1 find two 
paragraphs on Roses, by “W. R. R.” and 
“8. -D.” These writers may be better “up” 
than myself, but as I have been a steady ama¬ 
teur grower tor 50 years, I may say something. 
As to R6ve d’Or, it has but one weakness, in¬ 
separable from one of its highest qualities—it 
Is not thoroughly hardy. Its exquisite, almost 
evergreen, foliage, ana splendid untiring pace 
of growth, oompel it to wince in cruel spring 
frusta, and I have lost it, when a grand plant, 
root and branch, in April; otherwise, in 
beauty and fragrance, and all other virtues, it 
is perfect. Madame B4rard has a better flower, 
and grows taller than Gloire de Dijon, and is 
always rich in foliage; its flowers are less in 
number, but every flower is a Rose. La Belle 
Lyonnais*, for perfection of shape, constancy 
of bloom, and constitution, has no rival, always 
opening well,which Etoile de Lyonsdoes not. But 
in this rank there is another (apricot), Bouquet 
d’Or, which is “ all-round” better than “ Gloire,” 
although scarcely so large. Now, for climbing 
Rosee in particular, “8. D.” says, Marechal 
Niel and Climbing Devoniensis are to the front. 
The former will not realise expectations out-of- 
doors ; there may be instances of success, as 
with “ Cloth of Gold,” but they are extremely 
race. Lamarque (pale lemon), stands unap- 
proached for elegance and fragrance; it 
requires the same care as RSve d’Or, but 
for house-front decoration, or trellis, there 
are none to equal 3ir Joseph Paxton 
(vivid pink. Bourbon), Paul’s Cheshunt 
Hybrid (crimson, deliciously fragrant), Ophirie 
{Tea Noisette, golden), W. A. Richardson 
(much richer colour in a similar way), Maria 
Le on ida (Macartney, white), and Climbing Aimee 
Vibert (white). If it is desired to cover a trellis 
rapidly with Roses that repeat well, I would 
advise Spectabile and De Luxembourg (very 
constant, in bunches, lilao-roee, with deeper 
centre). There is also a Red Rover, if Mr. 
William Paul still has it, which, though last, is 
net least. There is one other that I would like 
to mention as suited for rustic trellis—the 
rampant summer Rose the Garland, which will 
carry almost any other free climber budded on 
it. In this way I have grown almost all colours 
from one stem, each Rose being nearly equal in 
vigour of growth. — Chaklxs Ellis, Lyme Regis, 
96. —Priokly Rose. —I do not think you 
are likely to find a good Rose that combines a 
good flower and vigorous growth with large 
spines and hardiness. There are plenty of hardy 
Roses with spines, but I don’t think they are so 
vigorous as you wish your plants to be. The 
Sweet Brier is likely to furnish the best protec¬ 
tion from oats, as it is very spiny, and will grow 
high. The top of the boards may be oovered 
with a perfect thicket of the Brier-shoots, as it 
will bear clipping into the form of a hedge. If 
a hard winter should kill the growth down to 
the boards, the dead shoots can be out off in 
the spring, and the plant will soon grow up as 
thick aa before.-J. C. C. 

loo. — Marechal Niel Rose leaves 

falling off.—I am disposed to think that the 
fumes from your oil-stoves are the oause of the 
injury to the leaves, as they are very tender 
when they first unfold. The plant is also 
trained too near the glass. It is very possible 
that frost has reached the leaves through the 
glass, and this, followed by a bright sun in the 
morning, would be sufficient to account for the 
leaves shrivelling. We train our plants of this 
Rose 1 foot, or more, from the glass, and I 
should oonsider that 9 inches is the smallest 
d i st a no e that can be allowed with safety.— 
J.O,€h 
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A city of Rosea—New Orleans Is 
delightful in the late autumn months, before 
the winter rains set in, but looks its best in 
March and April. This is owing to the Roses. 
So kind are climate and soil that the magni¬ 
ficent varieties of this queen of flowers, which, in 
the north, bloom only in hot-houses, or with 
great care are planted outdoors in the heat of 
our summer, thrive here in the open air in 
prodigal abundance and beauty. In April the 
town is literally embowered in them j they fill 
door-yards and gardens, they over-run the 
porches, they climb the sides of houses, they 
spread over the trees, they take possession 
ox trellises and fenoes and walls, perfaming the 
air and entrancing the heart with colour. In 
the outlying parks and the florists’ gardens at 
Carrollton there are fields of them, acres of the 
finest sorts, waving in the spring winds This 
wonderful spectacle fills one with I know not 
what exquisite longing. These flowers pervade 
the town, old women on the street-comers sit 
behind banks of them, the florists’ windows 
blush with them, friends despatch to each other 
great baskets of them, the favourites at the 
theatre and the amateur performers stand 
behind high barricades of Roses, which the 
audience piles upon the stage; everybody carries 
Roses and wears Roses, and the houses overflow 
with them. This passion for flowers is a pro¬ 
minent trait of the people. For myself, I like 
to see a spot on this earth where beauty is 
enjoyed for itself and let to run to waste, but 
if ever the industrial spirit of the French- 
Italians should prevail along the littoral of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, the raising of flowers 
for the manufacture of perfumes would become 
a most profitable industry.— Harper's Magazine . 


FRUIT. 

Beet forms of fruit-trees.—I have 
cultivated, I may say, every new form that has 
been recommended, and I have no hesitation in 
asserting that, in regard to some of them, many 
of us have something to unlearn. The standard 
and espalier forms adopted by our forefathers 
are preferable to all of them, more especially 
where quantities of fine large fruit are required. 
Therefore, where a space of ground is set apart 
wholly for fruit, I should recommend that dwarf 
standards on 4-foot stems and espaliers be the 
only forms selected for Apples and Pears. 
Plums and Cherries do not make good espalier 
trees; these do best in a bush form. Apples 
and Pears also do well in the form of bushes, 
but I am perfectly satisfied that, with the 
exception of the standard, the espalier is the 
most profitable of all forms for Apples and 
Pears. Standards of the height suggested 
should be planted 16 feet apart each way, and 
bushes from 8 feet to 10 feet asunder, according 
to the system of pruning to be pursued. Trees 
on espaliers should be planted 30 feet apart 
round the margins of the different quarters. 
As to small fruits, such as Raspberries, Goose¬ 
berries, and Currants, no one will experience 
anj difficulty in finding them suitable quarters. 

19427.—When do fruit-trees begin to 
bear? —This is a very difficult question to 
answer satisfactorily. As a general rule, it may 
be stated that fruit-trees begin to bear when 
their early vigour is toned down, and the wood 
ripens sufficiently to form fertile buds. Local 
circumstances will have a good deal to do with 
this; the varieties planted, the treatment they 
reoeive, and the stock the trees are grafted on, 
will all influence the result. It is, too, suoh a 
very large question, that, within narrow limits, 
one can only give approximate results. Thus, 
stone-fruits should bear some fruit the second or 
third year after planting, and every year after¬ 
wards the quantity should increase. Pears and 
Apples, if fertile kinds are planted, should bear 
in three or four years, and, if on dwarfing 
stocks, or if root-pruned, a year or so may be 
taken from this time.—E. H. 


19520.— Muriatic acid. -I think that some of those 
readers who wish to try ohemicala for the destruction of 
weeds, slugs, Ac., are a little too tlmkl. Why send a 
query (which may not be noticed by the writer of a par¬ 
ticular artiole) asking for minute details ae to the propor¬ 
tions of add, Ac., and water, when it would be so easy to 
try a weak solution, and Increase the strength If it does 
not prove effectual T “ Gertrude.” and others who wish 
to try the muriatic remedy, should experiment a little.— 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE DAFFODILS, OR NARCISSI. 

We shall soon be in the height of the Daffodil 
season, and the present is a good time, to call 
attention to the large number of the varieties 
of these beautiful spring-flowering bulbs that 
are suitable for the adornment of our gardens 
and pleasure-grounds. A glance at a bulb 
catalogue will show that the kinds are so 
numerous, and the variations in size, form, and 
depth of colour so great, that abeautiful spring 
garden may be made of Daffodils alone. With 
the exception of a few which flower during the 
autumn and winter, and whioh are, therefore, 
better adapted for oulture indoors, all the 
Daffodils are perfectly hardy, and, as they will 
grow in almost any kind of soil and situation, 
the commoner kinds, at least, should be 
largely planted. Grown in groups on the 
margins of shrubberies, or on any grassy place 
beyond the boundaries of the garden proper, 
they will, in spring, afford a touch of colour 
which will be very pleasing. In the garden, 
it would be well to replant all bulbs when weak 
foliage and a scanty supply of bloom show 
that they have exhausted the soil. Most Nar¬ 
cissi like a good, rich loam ; this should, every 
winter, be enriched with a top-dressing of 
manure, but the latter should, when fresh, be 
kept away from the bulbs. The small, earlv- 
flowering kinds should be planted in sandy 
loam, in somewhat dry positions. Whenever 
the plants are lifted, and it is intended to re¬ 
plant in the same place, the whole of the soil 
should be well dressed with old manure, and 
thoroughly dug or trenched; the ground should 
afterwards be made moderately firm. It is, how¬ 
ever, a better plan to remove the roots into per¬ 
fectly new ground. The oommon Lent Lily, 
or Daffadowndilly (Narcissus Pseudo-Naroissus) 
yields a very largenumber of varieties, whioh vary 
in size from the tiny minimus to handsome kinds 
2 feet or 3 feet in height. N. bicolor, though 
striotly speaking, a variety of N. Pseudo-Nar¬ 
cissus, is a distinct type, distinguished by the 
oup of the flower being yellow, and the petals 
white or primrose-yellow. The finest of its 
varieties is Horsfieldi. N. biflorus is a useful 
kind for wild gardening, or wood walks, and 
for naturalising on grass or unmown lawns. 
The yellow Rush-leaved Daffodil (N. gracilis), 
has flowers like those of N. poeticus ; it should 
be grown in pots, or planted near walls, as it 
is rather delicate. The Rush-leaved Daffodil 
(N. juncifolius) is very dwarf and sweet-scented j 
it is most valuable for rockwork, and flowers 
in early spring. Of the Peerless Daffodils 
(N. inoomparabilis), there are very many showy 
varieties, including the well-known Butter- 
and-Eggs. The Jonquil (N. Jonquilla) is a 
favourite old garden plant, commonly forced in 
pots for early spring flowering. It is best 
planted near a wall, though perfectly hardy in 
deep light soils. It resembles N. odorus (the 
Campernelle, or Large Jonquil), which has rich 
yellow and deliciously-scented blossoms, and 
whioh, together with its varieties, is suited for 
naturalising on the margins of shrubberies or on 
warm banks. The Musk-scented Daffodil (N. 
moschatus) has flowers resembling those of the 
common Daffodil, but of a creamy-white. In the 
Cyclamen Daffodil (N. triandrus) the divisions of 
the flowers are turned baok like thoe of the 
Persian Cyclamen. The Polyanthus Narcissus 
(N. Tazetta) is well-known. It is largely grown 
for supplying early bloom, and one of its varie¬ 
ties, the “Paper-White,” is a great favourite. 
It may be grown In the open air at the foot of 
a warm wall. The Poet’s Narcissus (N. poeti- 
ous) is a beautiful plant, with white flowers, 
that have a small oup, with a crimson or orange- 
red rim. There are many varieties, which flower 
from March to May. The Hoop Pettiooat Daffo¬ 
dils (N. Bulbocodium), also known as Corbu- 
larias, form a distinct section. In all of them 
the oup or corona of the flower is dilated like a 
crinoline. They are not so hardy as most Daffo¬ 
dils, and, are, perhaps, best grown in pots. 
When planted in the open air, they should 
have sandy soil and a warm, dry aspect. There 
are many hybrid Narcissi, chiefly raised from 
N. poetious, inoomparabilis, and Pseudo-Nar¬ 
cissus, but it is not neoessary here to enume¬ 
rate these. A study of a good catalogue will 
enable growers to make a suitable selection. 
We illustrate the principal s p ecies. 
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DOUBLE PEERLESS DAFFODIL (NARCISSUS INCOM 
PARABILIS FL.-PL.). 


JONQUIL (NARCISSUS JONQUILLA). 


VARIETY OF LENT LILY (NARCISSUS 
PSEUDO-NARCI8SUS). 
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TWIN-FLOWERED POET’S NARCISSUS. 
Engraved Iran a photograph eent by Mr. W. T. Bifhford, 
Portobello, N. B. 


OSE OF NEW FORMS OF TRUMPET 
DAFFODIL. 


THE THREE SMALLEST DAFFODILS 
(NARCISSUS MINOR. NANUS, 
AND MINIMUS). 


MPSK-SCRNTED DAFFODIL (NAR¬ 
CISSUS MOSCHATU8). 


CYCLAMEN DAFFODIL (NAR¬ 
CISSUS TRIANDRUS). 



JUNCIFOLIUS). PSEUDO-NARCISSUS FL.-l'L.). 



YELLOW RUSH-LEAVED DAFFODIL 
(NARCISSUS GRACILIS). 
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HOW TO GROW VIOLETS. 

(Reply to Query 19344.) 

Want of time prevented my replying earlier to 
“O. R. G.’s” query. I see that “ J. C. C.” has 
given a few concise hints, which will, no doubt, 
be useful to “0. R. G.” Still, at this season, 
when so many will be thinking of making an 
effort to grow a few Violets of their own, a 
rather fuller description of the treatment they 
need may be acceptable to your readers. This, 
on the whole, has been an unfavourable season. 
Many complaints of failure have reached me, 
and, in thU locality, out-door Violets have been 
scarce, and of poor quality. Now (Feb. 28th) 
they are beginning to come in more plentifully, 
although we have had a frost nearly every night 
of the month. Could we only get a few nice, 
warm showers, no doubt March would bring 
abundance with it. We began picking Violets 
on August 28th. On that date, we gathered 
several nice bunches of “ Argentieflora,” the 
only variety at that time in full bloom. This 
is a single white, shaded with purple. It blooms 
all the year round, even in summer, and is 
sweet, very hardy, and a kind that I should 
think would grow anywhere. Following closely 
on this came New York, a rich double violet- 
coloured variety, with white and red eye, and 
Marie Louise, very similar, but a little brighter 
in colour. With proper cultivation these two 
sorts always begin to bloom early in September, 
and continue all through the season until April. 
They are both delightfully sweet. About 
Ootober, De Parme (very large, double, lavender, 
with white eye), Patrix (double, purple, with 
white eye), and Comte de Brazza, or Swanley 
White (large double, pure white, very beau¬ 
tiful), began to open their flowers ; and in 
December the old pale-lilac Neapolitan suc¬ 
ceeded. All these kinds, with the protection 
of a frame, or in a slightly-heated greenhouse, 
will continue in bloom through the whole winter 
and spring until May. There are also many 
single varieties which produce a fair quantity 
of flowers in the autumn and again in 
the spring; but, as a rule, they are not 
good for much in mid-winter. Among these, 
Victoria Regina, Czar, Princess of Prussia, 
Russian (all single, purples), and White Czar 
(fine single, pure white) are the best. Odora- 
tissima (single, blue, a fine large Violet) rarely 
blooms until the spring. The pale lilac single 
Neapolitan is a good winter and spring flowerer. 
After the March and April bloom of these kinds 
is over there still remain a few varieties, which 
carry on the Violet season until the end of May, 
or even later. These are Belle de Chatenay, 
and La Reine (double, tinted-white), Belle de 
Chatenay cccrulea, and Carter’s Mazarine Blue 
(both splendid large double purples), and Iris 
(double indigo) the last of all. Thus, VioletB 
may be had from August until June, nearly ten 
months out of the twelve. Now the question 
is, how to do it. Well, the first thiDg for a 
beginner to do is to make a proper 

Selection of varieties, 
so as to obtain a succession of bloom. This can 
easily be done, with the aid of what I have already 
written, but I will give a little further advice. 
For a small collection obtain the following : 
For frames and pots—New York, De Parme, and 
Comte de Brazza. These will supply you with 
autumn, winter, and spring bloom under glass. 
For outdoor, autumn and spring only—Victoria 
Regina, Odoratissima, White Czar (rather a 
tender variety for cold situations), or White 
Devonshire (which is more hardy). For outdoor 
late spring-blooming — Belle de Chatenay, 
Mazarine Blue, Belle de Chatenay ccerulea. 
You can add to the number of these, if you feel 
disposed to do so, Neapolitan for frames, 
Argenta?flora for all the year round, and Iris 
for late blooms. Having made up your mind 
what to buy, consider next when to buy. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the best time to plant is from April 1 
to May 15. The best sort of plants to buy are 
young-rooted runners or cuttings. Give your 
order accordingly, and, meanwhile, select 
situation for your Violet-beds, and get 
the ground prepared. Most people fancy 
that Violets like shade. My own ex¬ 
perience is dead against this. If you want 
plenty of leaves, plant in the shade, but, if you 
prefer flowers, select the most open, exposed, and 
sunniest position that you have, and then lay a 
foundation, strong and deep. Violet-roots are 
often a foot or 18 inches long, so^ give them 
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room to run well down into the soil, and be sure 
that they find something good at the bottom. 
They are not particular as to the condition of 
the manure, but the richer the better—only bury 
it deeply so that the roots, though not in con¬ 
tact with it at first, will, in their search for it, 
go down well out of the way of summer droughts. 
If your ground is light, tread it in firmly before 
planting, and keep it firm afterwards. Give 
the young plants plenty of room; the weaker- 
growing doubles 8 inches, the strong singles 
10 inches to a foot apart every way. Remember 
that you will have to remove your pot- and 
frame-Violets again in the autumn, but the 
singles, for the open ground, and the late doubles 
will stand and bloom where they are, so act 
accordingly. After planting, give a good soak¬ 
ing of water, and the work is done. By the 
time that July suns are glowing with 
fervent heat, your plants ought to be 
beyond the reach of mischief. Never¬ 
theless, keep watch, and, if very dry, 
water occasionally, and, above all, spread some 
cool, well-rotten dung over the surface of the 
Violet-beds. This will keep the plants free from 
red spider, and save them from scorching. In 
August, runners and suckers will begin to make 
their appearance, and must be cut off, so that 
all the strength of the plant may be concen¬ 
trated in the main crown. By September, they 
ought to be nice clumps, with fresh young 
leaves and plump buds clustering round the 
hearts of the plants. September and October 
are the best months for transplanting these 
clumps into frames or pots, though it can be 
done up to the end of November, and the plants 
hardly feel the check. The best place for a 
frame is a sunny situation, facing south. Place 
0 inches or 8 inches of well-rotten dung at the 
bottom, and tread it firmly, then fill in with 
soil, so that, after settling, your plants will 
stand about 6 inches or S inches from the glass, 
when put on. Lift the clumps with a ball, and 
set them 8 inches apart every way. Do not 
cover with glass until November—a few slight 
early frosts will not hurt them, and they will 
bloom all the better after for a gentle frosting. 
The routine will be the same every year. 
Remember that the Alpha and Omega of Violet- 
growing is annual propagation. Some of the 
single varieties will do tolerably well in the 
same ground, without removal, for two or three 
years, but, as a rule, all are the better for being 
grown annually from the rooted cutting. I 
forward herewith a few blooms of many of the 
varieties above mentioned. They are gathered 
from plants that have been in bloom ever since 
last September, and, if anything, they are now 
finer than ever, as may be seen. The new 
Neapolitan “ Madame Millet,” the which has 
pretty rosy-tinted blossom, is a distinct and 
desirable variety, very fragrant, and likely to 
become a favourite. R. W. BkAchsy. 
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Snowdrops on Grass.—Wherever pos 
sible, these lovely flowers should be induced to 
establish themselves on the Grass, where their 

pearly buds look fresher than when grown 

in beds or borders, and where their flowers 
actually endure clean and serviceable for a 
much longer time. Another way of extending 
their blooming season to plant them in all 
sorts of aspects and positions, both in sun and 
in shade. One would think the culture of Snow¬ 
drops an easy matter, but there are exceptions 
to tne rule. Wherever they seed naturally, I 
would advise the careful collection and sowing 
of the seeds as soon as they are ripe. Seedlings 
may not vary much, but yet one may, per¬ 
chance, obtain some little variety in this way. 
The other day a friend sent me three distinct 
formsof Galanthus nivalis—viz., good, bold, long 
stalked flowers of the type, another which was 
smaller and had also bloomed earlier, and a 
third with peculiarly long, narrow buds and 
small narrow-petaled flowers. The last was, 
moreover, quite distinct in bulb growth from 
its allies. Last year I had bulbs sent me in 
flower in April, so that if the October-blooming 
kind could be obtained, some one or other of 
the Snowdrops could be had in bloom for five or 
six months of the year. The finest Snowdrop 
we have is Galanthus plicatus major, which 
has buds and flowers like the true G. Imperati, 
but the leaves are very broad and plaited. The 
Snowdrop is such a useful garden flower that 
the more information we can obtain as to its 
vagaries the better.—F. W. B. 


CLASSES OF PELARGONIUMS. 

19518.— The question asked by “Puzzled** 
is like others which I frequently hear pnt 
respecting Pelargoniums, the different section* 
of which are now so numerous that they 
perplex those whose acquaintance with culti¬ 
vated plants is limited. Consequently, a few 
remarks relating to the more important sections 
into which the genus Pelargonium is now 
divided, may be of use. 

The Zonals, which are represented by the 
popular bedding varieties, m their various 
colours of crimson, red, pink, and white, are so 
well known that it is only necessary to say that, 
in comparatively recent times, numbers of 
varieties have appeared which, while retaining 
the character of growth common to the older 
kinds—thick, succulent stems and leaves, 
and continuance of bloom as long as the 
plants get heat enough to keep them growing, 
in winter as in summer—have much larger 
flowers than the old bedding varieties had. 
The Nosegays are included in this division, 
the principal difference being that the trusses 
of flowers are usually larger, the stalks that 
support them longer, and the petals of the 
flowers much narrower than in the ordinary 
zonals. The term 

Regal has been applied to a group that differ 
in the appearance of their flowers from what are 
known as the large flowered division, though the 
term is now inapplicable, as their flowers are 
not larger than those of the Regals. One of the 
features of the Regals is that their flowers are 
less formal, the petals being more or less frilled 
and irregular in outline, while in most of the 
varieties there are more than the orthodox five 
of the show sorts. In this they show the 
inclination to become double that usually 
appears in the progeny of most plants that 
have been subjected to a long course of high 
cultivation. To the numerous other divisions 
under which, for purposes of cultivation. Pelar¬ 
goniums have been ranged, must now be added 

The “ Decorative *' section ; and, before 
attempting to describe them, it may be well to 
say a word about the meaning of the term 
decorative, which is now applied to some of the 
representatives of different kinds of florists’ 
flowers. The varieties in question, while being 
exceptional for the profusion of the flowers that 
they bear, their bright and pleasing colours, 
and their excellence in habit of growth and 
general appearance, are somewhat wanting in 
the shape of their flowers, as seen from the 
exhibition stand-point; but for ordinary use 
they are superior. These decorative sorts have 
nearly all been raised by the Covent-garden 
Market growers, and are in a great measure in 
their hands. One of the leading features 
common to them is their dwarf compact growth, 
consequent on their shoots being remarkably 
short-jointed; the advantage of this is, that 
the plants require very little support in the 
shape of sticks and ties, can be kept much 
warmer than the ordinary large-flowered varie¬ 
ties, and so be had in bloom earlier in the 
spring. The ordinary large-flowered kinds do 
not show much in the way of flowers before 
May, while some of the decorative sorts are in 
the market at the beginning of March. 

The fancy varieties are comparatively few 
in number, and are now much leas grown than 
they used to be. They bear a profusion of small 
flowers, remarkable for the delicacy of their 
colours. The leaves are small, and the growth ia 
close and compact. They are very effective on the 
exhibition stage and in the greenhouse; but 
they are more difficult to grow than other 
Pelargoniums, and on that account I should not 
advise amateurs to take them in hand until they 
have mastered the cultivation of the more 
easily-grown sorts. Of late years the 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums have been greatly 
improved, both in the character of their flowers 
and in the habit of the plants. There is an 
elegance in their appearance that is absent from 
the zonals, which, in recent times, have had 
much more favour shown them than they 
deserve, as in many greenhouses they are so 
largely grown that they exclude more deserving 
things, including the large-flowered, the Regal, 
and the decorative varieties of Pelargoniums. 
The name “ Geranium,” as applied to any of 
the species or varieties of Pelargonium, is 
simply a misnomer. Pelargonium ana Geranium 
are two distinct genera. T. Baines. 
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Yuooa aloifolia —I with to say a few 
words In favour of this useful plant, as it is not 
nearly so well known as it deserves to be. 
Both for outdoor and indoor use it is invaluable, 
it is perfectly hardy, and is quite at home in 
the “wild garden.” Plant it in your mixed 
border, and it will make a fine background to 
other things ; place it on your lawn, or by the 
side of your carriage-drive, and it will attain 
double the size, and be admired by all who see 
it; but naturalise it in your semi-wild garden, 
and you will be astonished at the effect pro¬ 
duced. Nothing is better suited for placing in 
dining-halls or reception-rooms, as the plants 
stand the close atmosphere of heated rooms 
wonderfully well. When in pots in the house, 
however, care must be taken to supply them 
with plenty of water, and it is a good thing to 
sponge their leaves with soft water early in the 
morning. This noble Yuoca luxuriates in a cool 
greenhouse, or conservatory, and makes a grand 
contrast to the other plants. Although slow in 
growth, nothing can be easier to cultivate, as it 
is perfectly hardy, and thrives where another 
plant would die.— Audax. 

Pampas Grass in winter.— Mr. E. H. 
Bath, of Alltyferin, Carmarthenshire, sends us 
a photograph of the Pampas Grass in the snow. 
Though this is not an unfamiliarobjeot to garden 
lovers, the photo reminds us of the fine late 
qualities of this plant—its effectiveness late in 
the se a s o n ; the stems remain, and have a pic¬ 
turesque effect, even in winter. It also bears 
a lesson to those who are too quick in removing 
things. Some people are apt to assume that a 
plant is worth looking at only when in the 
height of bloom, whereas many things have 
much beauty even when past their best. 

85.—Double and single Ten-week 
Stocks* —A doable Stock cannot be distin¬ 
guished from a single one until the flower-buds 
can be discerned. The long, pointed buds will 
produce single flowers, and the round bads 
double ones. Some persons do not plant out 
until the buds are seen, in order to secure 
double flowers only. In that case, the plants 
have, in the first place, to be set ont 4 inches 
apart in boxes, and to be carefully transplanted 
when the bods are visible.—J. D. E. 

IS519.—What to grow in an exposed 
corner —Yon could not do better than plant 
an evergreen of some kind—say, Capressus 
Lawsoniana, a Norway Spruce, or Thuja 
Lobbi, which would give the desired shelter all 
through the year. Tne last-named is about the 
best evergreen for a screen—it is so green, and 
bears clipping well. If yon merely want some¬ 
thing for the summer, put in some Bean-sticks, 
and sow the common Nasturtium early in April. 
The Jerusalem Artichoke is often used in this 
way, but the Nasturtium is very attractive, and 
will do well in a poor soil.—J. C. B. 

-If “ F. P." wants a blind for part of the year only, 

I should recommend him to grow Polygonum ouspidatum, 
which attains to a height of 8 feet in a eeaeon, and bean a 
profusion of plumy-white bloeeoms, but loeee its leaves In 
tlM winter. The only objeotlon to it is lte tendency to 
tfsread all over the garden. —Warwickshire. 

19623.—Plante for town garden —All the'piants 
named would succeed four miles from Ohariog-oroei, if 
planted in rood soil Campanula pyramid si la succeeds 
well out-of-doors, and is also well adapted for pot culture, 
fanning a very handsome specimen.—J. D. E. 

19436 —Raising Daturas from seed.— Sow the 
Datura-seeds now m a hot-bed, or warm house, and prlok 
them off singly in small pots when large enough to handle, 
still keeping them in heat till well established. After¬ 
wards move to greenhouse, shifting into larger pots, or 
ptantteg out in a warm, sheltered border, at the end of May. 
The letvsv plan will probably give best results.—H. 


14.—Haw flowers get their colours. 
—“J. L. F.” will find this subject well and 
popularly treated in a very interesting book of 
Taylor’s, " Form and Colour of Flowershe 
wifi also find it just touched on from a different 
point of view in Sir Robert Bale’s delightful 
new book, “ The Story of the Heavens.” The 
more recent discoveries about chlorophyll 
have thrown much light ou this subjsotj but, 
m the editor well remarked, we are, as yet, far 
from knowing all about it. However, though 
the explanations given may not be perfectly 
satisfactory, they are, I think, sufficiently so to 
m a ke them intensely interesting, and, in ap¬ 
proaching all scientific subjects, we ought not 
to forget the principle laid down by an old 
philosopher, and "expect to find a greater 
accuracy ol proof than the nature of the sub¬ 
ject admits of.”—H. M. W. 


BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers an inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents faUow (he rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
DVNiNa, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PtrRLnniR. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardeninc has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Garduuns should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 


178.—Heliotrope from seed.— Will 2 any reader 
kindly give me aome Instructions how to raise Heliotropes 
from seed, and how to treat them afterwards?— Alpha. 

174.—Berries of Mountain Ash, Laburnum, 
and Flowering G arrant. —Will some of your readers 
kindly say if the berries of the Laburnum, Mountain A ah. 
and Flowering Currant, or any of them, are injurious to 
children, and oblige -Durham ? 

176—Growing Narcissi for market.— Would 
any readersjwho make a specialty of the culture of Nar¬ 
cissus be kind enough to give me a few hints on their 
culture, and state the beat varieties for market, and the 
•oil and situation they require ? —Wear Cornwall 


lea. — Hairing Orobns. AdenoDhora. and 
Zansctmerla from aeed!-Would any reads? kindly 
tell me how to raise Orobus nlger, Adenophora lilifolia, 
and Zatuchneria oalifornloa from seed ? I have a hot-bed, 
frame, and greenhouse in which to rear them. The soil 
here is thick and gravelly; but t can obtain peat and 
silver sand In any quantities, if they are necessary for 
Adenophora seedlings.— Audax, Bournemouth 


1S7.—Bees In Tomato-house.— A friend has a 
house of Tomato-plants, and plenty of artificial heat; thi 
plants are well grown, and trained to glass. They ought 
to be full of fruit; but there is no fruit I suggested the 
introduction of b«e9 and the oamel'e-halr brush; but 
there was no fruit, and I suspect that the fertilising pollen 
was never stirred to do its proper function. First: Would 
bees do under the oircumstanoee ~i.e , live and work in a 
hot-house la winter, merely for the temporary work of 
fertilising the Tomato blossom? If not. how oould the 
plants best be fertilised ? An answer will greatly oblige. 
-M. A., Cornwall. 


188.—Single Daffodils becoming double.— Oaa 
any readers of Qardbvuio give information about this, 
founded on their own careful observation ? Second-hand 
information is of little use. The most interesting obser¬ 
vations would be any confirming tbe common belief that 
the email wild single Daffodil, on some soils, produces 
offsets whloh develop into the large garden double Daffo¬ 
dil. I have recently hal a bulb of the Tenby Daffodil sent 
to me,producing on one offset the ordinary self yellow 
•ingle dower of the variety, on another a double flower, 
exactly resembling the luge double Daffodil of gardens. 
Similar sports should be publicly recorded when observed. 
—0. Wollry Dod, Edge Hall, Malpae. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

189. — Mulching Boses (North fPot*MJ.-You oaa 
leave the muloh on during the summer. 

190. — Soil for Hibbertla dentate (J. P., Frame). 
—They will thrive in either peaty or loamy soli. 


176 — Unsatisfactory Cineraria blooms.— Will 
some reader kindly tell me the reason the blooms of my 
Cinerarias curl up instead of opening nicely. They have 
been kept in a cool greenhouse, and have reoelved fre¬ 
quent supplies of liquid manure.— Riadbr, Hcurleeton. 

177.—Edging-plants and tiles.— 1 “ Jubilee" lives 
in a country oottage, and would be glad to learn whether 
frost lnjdres garden edging-tiles. Or perhaps some 
reader would suggest a substitute, as he is anxious to 
define his paths with something ornamental and substan¬ 
tial. 

178 —Double Violets becoming single.—I 
planted a lot of Violeta a couple of yesrs ago—they were 
all Urge double Violets. This year there is a profusion of 
them ; but every one is single. Is this a common occur¬ 
rence ? Is It my fault, or has the soil done It ? There are 
dumps in different parts of the garden ; they have all run 
single.—J. D. B. 

179. —Creepers In pots for south balcony.— 
W1U any reader kindly tell me what creepers would thrlvs 
best on a very exposed baloony, looking south, where the 
plants must live la pots? If Roee« are likely to grow well 
there, which are the best climbers ? Would it be safer to 
plaoe the pots in larger pots a9 a protection from the sun ? 
-B. N , South Wales. 

180. — Wire worms in manure. — I should be 
greatly obliged If any reader would inform me of an effec¬ 
tual remedy for wireworms and other insects In manure, 
without rendering it unfit for use In potting. I have tome 
good, well-rotted manure ; but it oontalns great numbers 
of these troublesome pests, whioh eat their way Into the 
stems of plants.—0. M. R. 

181 . —Flowers under a Thqja (Arbor-vltee) 
hedge.—Would any reader kindly advise what flowers 
would do well under a Thuja, as I want to have a bright 
border of flowers against the dark greea of aa Arbor-vita 
edge ? The path ii open, and fairly sunny on the opposite 
side, but no deeply-rooting plants oan be used.—M. J. B., 
Biebrich-am-Rhein. 

182. — Weeds on lawn.— My lawn, which last year 
was nearly free from weeds, is now almost covared with 
Daisy roots. 1 purpose grabbing these all up, towing 
thiokly with Grass seed, and then giving a good dressing 
of fine mould to fill up any holes left by the Daisies. Will 
any reader kindly sty if this is likely to be effective, or 
suggest any better mode of treatment ? -H. 0. B. 

188.-Obtaining flowers from December to 
April.— I have a greenhouse, 12 feet by 10 feet; It Is 
heated by hot-water pipes and a Tortoise stove. 1 like 
to have it gay from early in December till April. How 
should I proceed as to taking cuttings, sowing seeds, Ac., 
to have it so with as little expense aa possible? The heat 
is kept up to 60 degs. or more; but sometimes towards 
morning, in very severe weather, it goes down to 40 dega. 
—Guilder, Dorking. 

184.— Hot-water piping for greenhouse.— Will 
any reader kindly inform m9 how much piping I should 
require with boiler, to keep the temperature cf my green¬ 
house (15 feet by 10 feet, 7 feet to span, and 4 fees from 
span to top) up to, say, 40 degs. to 46 dags, on the oddest 
nights. I have tried two oil-stoves, 8-inch burners, this 
winter; but have on several occasions had 3 degs , 4 degs., 
and even 6 degs. of frost in the house, with both stoves 
alight. I should be glad to know how much piping, 
3 inoh or 4-inch, is required, and whioh size would be 
best.— Cyclamen. 

186.—Crushed bones mixed with sugar — I 
have a large quantity of crushed bones, mixed with whioh 
there is some sugar (owing to its having been brought in 
a ship carrying sugar). I have been informed that if I 
apply the bones as they are at present, without first hav¬ 
ing the sugar washed out, a fungus will attack my fruit- 
and other trees, owing to the saccharine matter. I should 
feel obliged if a practical reader would inform me whether 
such a result Is likely to follow, or whether any ill effects 
would be produoed on my trees. The soil is of a sandy 
nature.— Constant Reams, 


191. -Making flre-llghters (A.).— You will find the 
note on this tubjeos in the number for Feb. 19th. 

192. —Old Mushroom-bed (F JF.).—Yes; you oaa 

use the old Mushroom-bed in your Celery trenches. 

193. — Mildew on Vines (/. C. IF.) —Sprinkle 
flowers of sulphur on the mildewed parts, and shut the 
house up. 

194 —Book on British Ferns (J. H. Moore's 
little book, published by Rautledge, will probably be use¬ 
ful to you. 

196 —Ivy on white-washed wall (M. Young).— 
We have no doubt that the Ivy will ding to the wall la 
due oourse. 

190. — Transplanting*evergreens fDuNiw).— The 
present is the best time id the year to transplant your 
evergreens. 

197. — Tenant’s right to remove Roees.— See 
note on p 593 (No. 409), which we believe oorreotly slates 
the law on this point 

198. —Pampas Grass after flowering {A. H. A). 
—Cut away the dead flowei-spikes, and give the plan Is a 
gcol mulching. 

199 —Treatment of Palms fPupil Teacher f .—You 
should tell us tbe names of the Palms, oa that we may be 
able to advise you. 

200. — Tuberoses (Amateur).—It would be best to get 
new bulbs. Your old ones are not likely to give satisfac¬ 
tory results another season. 

201. — Chrysanthemums (ChUdie). — Leave the 
young plants fa the house for the present, and put them 
outside about the middle of April. 

202 —Two Snowdrop blooms on one stem 
(D. M. Queen).—It ie not very unusual for two Snowdrop 
blooms to be produced on one stem. 

203 —Portugal Laurels on bank (Waga-Waga). 
—There ie no reason why Poitugal Laurels should not 
grow well in the position you describe. 

204. —Sowing seeds of Hare’s-tail grass f IF. 
P.)—Rub the heads in your hands to separate the seed* 
and then sow in the open ground In AprlL 

205. —Defective Bean-eeed (E. B B.y—Wo should 
not advise you to sow seeds resembling those you send us. 
Your questions will be answered next week. 

206 . — Edging for bed of Verbenas (A. S., Hud- 
ham) —Meeembryanthemum oordifolinm, or white-leaved 
Pelargoniums, would look well as an edging. 

207. — Genista blooms dying {George).—You do not 
tell us what Genista it Is, and, therefore, we cannot advlsa 
you. Bend us specimens, and repeat your query. 

208 . —Unsatisfactory Cinerarias (A. D.).— w» 
should ascribe the unsatisfactory condition of the leave# 
to the plants having been kept in too high a temperature. 

209 —Violet leaves curling up (W. B. P.) i—w* 
oannot suggest a remedy without seeing the leaves, or 
knowing something about them. Could you not have 
sent specimens ? 

2 10. —Polygonum saohallnense (T. J. 8.1— 
Yes; this Knotweed will grow in Booth Wales in such a 
position as that you desoxiba. You oan get plants now,, 
and put them in at onoe. 

211. —Book on Strawberry culture (Ballybar)„ 
—Wo know of no really good handbook up to date, and 
you will find the best Information in artioles published In* 
Gardskins from time to time. 

2L2.—Turning Grass-land Into garden (Anony¬ 
mous). —Trench the ground thoroughly well, burying the* 
Grass. Plant it with Potatoes the Aral year, and after¬ 
wards you oan grow other crops. 

218.—'“ Sheltered positions ” (T. J. S.y —When 18 
is stated that plants should be put out In the summer¬ 
time in a “ sheltered position" a situation sheltered iron 
the wind and from the full force of the sun is generallr 
meant. 
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HA—SioMy Ohmellia (Albo-plena). — You hive 
Rival too much writer, and the soil Is soar. Shike the 
plant oat, end re-pot in i smaller pot You can re-pot 
the other plant after it has begun to grow again. 

215.— Using house refuse, &c.( W. P.).—Yes; you 
oan use the liquid portion in the garden generally, but it 
should be well diluted. All solid matter should be well 
mixed with soil, and be put aside for a year or so before it 
is used. 

2 id.— Kohl-R&bt (Charlebourg).— The swollen part of 
the stem of Kohl-Rabi is eaten before it is fully grown; it 
Is then tender, and has the combined flavours of a Cabbage 
and a Turnip. You will find a note on oooking it In 
No. 344. 

217. -Growins Cucumbers (L. P., Wood-green).— 
Yes; you oan grow Cucumbers In the bouse that you 
desoribe. The plants oan be grown in the boxes, and 
trained up the roof. You will find full directions for 
culture in No. 406< 

218. —Obtaining Rubus deliclosus (J. J. H.) — 
This plant is not common; but it is not difficult to propa¬ 
gate, and it should be obtained from the trade generally. 
Perhaps, now that attention has been called to it, some 
house will advertise it. 

tie.—Growing Mushrooms incaveB fit. R.).— 
You will find an Illustrated article on the mode of grow¬ 
ing Mushrooms in the Paris caves, in Gauaame, No. 
842. Doubtless, this will be as serviceable to you as notes 
about the American oaves. 

220. — Raising Balsams and Cockscombs 
(Young Beginner).— Sow now in a hot-bed, and pot the 
young plants on as they require room. Use good loamy 
soil, enriched with a little rotten manure, and give manure 
water onoe or twioe a-week. 

221 . —Qrubs on Marguerite Daisy (S. C. 0.).— 
The grub is that of the Marguerite Daisy Fly (Phytomyza 
affinfe). No insecticide will reach it. Cut down the 
plants, and burn the leaves, or {finch each leaf at the 
point where the grub is seen. 

222 . —Raising hardy plants from seed (Audax\. 
—Sow the Shortia and Pod ole pis out-of-doors in April. 
Alstroomerias are perennials, whioh should be grown in 
warm, well-drained soil. Seeds may be sown now in a 
pan, or later in the open ground. 

223. —Leaves falling oft India-rubber-plant 
(J. Cuttle J .—Judging from the appearance of the leaf, 
and from what you say, we think there is something 
wrong at the roots of the plant. Turn it out of the pot, 
examine the roots, and re-pot in fresh soiL 

224. — Scale on Pterls (A. Fairbaim).— Your plant 
appears to be P ter is cretioa oristata, and it is infested with 
brown scale. Your best plan would be to out the fronds 
off, and burn them: but, if you do not like to do this, dip 
the plant in a solution of Gishnrst compound. 

225. —Planting damp north border (Booth).—it 
you oan drain the border a little, all the flowers you men¬ 
tion oan be grown in It; but, if not, you had batter try 
only the Sunflowers and Chrysanthemums. You oould 
grow many kinds of vegetables in such a border. 

226. —Rosee in Holloway (Robin).— No; Rotes are 
not likely to grow well in Upper Holloway, and we should 
not advise you to plant them. It will be more satisfactory 
to grow plants which will flourish in a smoky city than to 
attempt to grow those that do well only in pure air. 

227—Camellia-buds not opening (Comber). —It 
is probable that the plants have at some time been allowed 
to get too dry, and hence the unsatisfactory appearance 
of the buds. You will find a useful article on the 
Camellia, dealing with this question of bud-dropping, in 
No. 390. 

228.—Premium for young gardener (M. L. R. 
T. % Norwood ).—The days of premiums are past People 
are glad to have active working youths in gardens and 
nurseries without premiums, and in that free way—shifted 
if they don’t progress—they learn more, we think, than 
under the premium system. 

228.—Plants for star-ehaped beds (A. S.).— if 
yon study the designs in No. 375, you will have no diffi¬ 
culty in working out a plan for your star-shaped bed. 
Plants suitable would be Alternanthera, Lobelia, Mesem- 
bryanthemum, Ireslne, and Coleus; or you might use 
Pelargoniums, Caloeolarias, Verbenas, Petunias, and 

230.— Fowls trespassing (Revenge).- Undoubtedly 
your neighbour oan sue you for damage done by your 
fowls ; but he would, ofeourse, have to prove the damage, 
and that might not be easy when the birds ran in a field 
only. You will have the same remedy in case his fowls 
trespass on your ground; but would it not be better to 
oome to some amicable arrangement ? 

281. —Plants to bloom by Jane ( Amateur).— The 
only plants whioh you could raise from seed sown now to 
bloom by the end of June are annuals. If you raise in 
heat 8weet Peas, Sweet Sultan, Mignonette, and 
annual Chrysanthemums, the plants would probably pro¬ 
duce some bloom by the time you mention. You will 
find a list of good annuals in last week’s issue. 

282, —Asparagus on the French system (Alex. 
Foyle).—The term '‘hillock’’ used in the article is, per¬ 
haps, hardly definite enongh ; what !• meant le a mere 
sensible elevation in the trenota—half an Inch or an inch— 
so as to allow the “ wig ” of roots to fall a little from the 
crown. As the plants grow they will want manure and 
earthings about the oollar, and these will gradually raise 
the trenoh. 


233. —Raising Water Lily from seed (Waga- 
Waga).— Your best plan would be to sow the seed in 
water, and raise it indoors. You should then put the 
plant into a basket with soil, and sink it in the plaoe in 
whioh it is to grow* It is impossible to say whether the 
*'drain” will suit the Lily. There should be a good 
depth of water, and, if this is supplied, the plante will 
probably grow. 

234. —Cutting off tbe tops of standard Apple- 
trees (Fairpfny).—It is impossible to answer your ques¬ 
tion without seeing the trees, as all depends on their 
appearance and age, and what you want them to do. 
Generally speaking, the tops of young trees ought to be 
out off in order to make them branch out; but it Is not 
nscessaiy to out them if the trees have already formed 
enough branches; 


Qnnn frlft. Rft.ffln ftaq n1a.yiiv — 11 J. M. L.” asked 
(p. 606), why Opontia Rafflneeqaiana “should be handled 
with gloves on.” We replied that people wore gloves 
because the plant was oovered with fieroe opines. But his 
plant, he now says, is entirely free from spines. Then it 
is not Opuntia Raffinetquiana ! Can any reader inform 
“ J. M. L.” why the Indian Fig, as he now names his plant, 
should be handled with gloves on ? 

286. —Now flower-pot (Horti Vir). —We think that 
one of the greatest evils of the day is exoess of mechanism 
and " inventions ” for doing simple things. Any man who 
is accustomed to deal with plants oan with the greatest 
ease, by merely reversing a pot, holding his hand under 
it, with the stem cf the plant between his fingers, and 
giving it one tap against tbs edge of a benoh, turn out a 
plant, and look at the roots; and he oan place it back 
again in the same position if he wishes to do so. There¬ 
fore, we think a wire cage to fit into the pot for the 
purpose perfectly needless. 

287. —Narcissi tor market (Jf. Anthony)— Large 
quantities of Narcissi are sent to the London market at 
this season, and some people find that it paye to grow 
them. We are not able, however, to say whether it would 
pay you to grow them, for you have given us no particu¬ 
lars to guide ue in coming to an opinion, and have not 
even told ue whether you live five or five hundred miles 
from London. Your best plan would be to send some of 
the blooms to Co vent-garden, find out what they fetch, 
and work out the question of profit and loss for yonrself. 
The flower that you eent was much knocked about in 
transit; it is a variety of N. T&setta lPolyanthus Narcissus). 

238. —Grubs on ABpleniums (C. E. F.y—Yon 
should have eent specimens tor lndentiflcatlon ; but there 
is little doubt that the grubs are those cf the Black Vine 
Weevil; they are very destructive, and cannot be got rid 
of without taking the Ferns out of the pots. The best 
way to get rid of this insect is to destroy the parent 
beetles, whioh are nearly black, and doll in odour. They 
are about half an inch in length, and somewhat sluggish 
in their movements; they generally remain hidden during 
the day, and oome out after dark to feed. If you can find 
the plants on which they are feeding, plaoe them on a 
white sheet, and, when quite dark, suddenly throw a 
bright light on them ; this generally startles the weevils, 
and they fall from the leave*, on which they feed, ana 
feign to be dead. Shake the plant sharply, and, If they do 
not fall, carefully examine the plants. 

239. —Grubs on Cyclamen (C.). — The grubs 
attacking your Oyclamens are undoubtedly those of the 
Black Vine Weevil, or of a very nearly-allied species; but, 
without seeing the parent beetles, it is impossible to say 
to which they belong. The Apple leaves have had no¬ 
thing to do with encouraging the beetles.—G. 8. 8. 

240. —The Persimmon (Enquirer ).—The Persim¬ 
mon of the southern states of America is the Dloepyros 
virgintana, and it would not bear and ripen fruit out-of- 
doors in this country. It must be well exposed to light, 
and have as much sunshine as possible. We believe fruits 
of D. Kaki have been ripened on a south wall in a Glouces¬ 
tershire garden. If planted outside, it ought to be against 
a south wall.—D. 

241. —Spots on Geranium leaves (E. E.).— it Is 
difficult to say what is the cause of the spots on your 
Geranium leaves. They do not appear to be oaueed by 
any Insect or fungus; it stems as if some of the lap had 
exuded, and formed a kind of growth which quickly 
withered. The spots are nothing but a mass of dried-up 
cells, so far as we can make out, after careful examina¬ 
tion under a microscope. This may have been caused by 

some sudden check to the growth of the leaves.- (A. 

Kleinjungf .—Your leaves reached ue in such bad condi¬ 
tion that wa are unable to speak with certainty. We 
think, however, that the reply to “ H. H.” will also meet 
your oaae.—G. 8. S. 

242. —Treatment of seeds received from India 
(A. T., Belfast ).—Many of the plants enumerated will 
survive the winter at Belfast, while the others would be 
worth trying under the same oonditions, as, possibly, all, 
or nearly all, might turn out to be hardy. The seed 
should be sown at once in a mixture of peat, loam, and 
sand, and oovered with the same compost; the size of the 
seeds should be the guide as to the depth of soil by whioh 
they may be oovered, for, generally speaking, the cover¬ 
ing should be about the same thickness as the seed. 
After sowing, they must be kept in a frame till germina¬ 
tion takes plaoe, and, If there is a slight bottom-heat, 
so much the better. When the young plants are large 
enough they should be put into small pots, and be grown 
on before they are finally planted ont, as the chanoea of suo- 
oess will be greater than if they are pot in the open ground 
direct from the seed-pots.-T. 

248.—Building lean-to greenhouse (W. E. Ash- 
down).—The frame-work tor a lean-to house, 10 feet by 
10 feet, should be of the same thickness, in nearly every 
instance, as that reoommended for a span on p. 658, and 
tbs method of construction is much the same in each case. 
The ban or raften for the roof should be out to about 
12 feet in length, which will afford a pitch of between 
80 degs. and 35 degs., and, as this is much longer than 
would be necessary for a span-roof, they must either be 
out from stronger stuff—say, 4 inches by 2 inches—or, 
what would be better, be supported by a cross-bearer 
(3 inches by 2 inches), placed about half-way up, aud sup¬ 
ported by a couple of posts at equal distances, as well as 
at the ends. The upper ends of the rafters must be nailed 
to a plate of 8-lnoh by li-inch stuff, firmly spiked to the 
wall at the proper height. With 2| feet of briokwork in 
front, and the same of gloss and wood above it, this will 
give a height of something over II feet from the ground at 
back to the upper end of rafters. The front sashes may, 
however, be dispensed with, and the front plate placed 
directly on briokwork, about 4 feet in height, whioh 
will bring the roof about a foot lower, but still afford suffi¬ 
cient head-room. The stages should be fixed 8 feet from 
the ground level, the front one 4 feet, and the back 3 feet 
In mdth. If facing south, two rows of 4-inch piping under 
the front stage, and one at the book, would heat such a 
house nioely; otherwise put in four rows.—B. O. R. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 
Naming plants.— Perrons who wish plants to he 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name mors 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists' flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias , 
Geraniums, Asaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

# % Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name shoull always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardkxing Illustratxjd, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants,— T. Calherall.—The Loquat, or 
Japan Quince (Eriobohrya japonic*). The fruit is “good 

to eat.”- Fern. — Oyrtomium faloatum, a stove Fern. 

The inieot is brown scale, and the best thing to do with a 

plant in such a dreadful state is to burn it.- Roxburgh. 

—Sequoia sempervireus.- Miss L. FdUcner.—D ogwood 

(Cornus mas),——C. Turner.—Berberis japonioa. Gan be 

obtained from any good shrub nursery.- E. 8. —1, 

Ccelogyne cristata; 2, Dendrobium aureum ; 3, ' " 
harpophylla. __ 
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Catalogues received.—Pansies, Pinks , and other 
Floristrf Flowers. Wm. Paul and Sons, OrossflatNursery, 
Paisley.- Pansies, and other Florist* Flowers, Alex¬ 

ander Bailey and Son, New Market, 8underiaod. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Enquirer.— Try some horticultural sundrUs-iuan.- 

J. and A. Andrews .—You should send what you have for 
trial to the superintendent, Mr. A. F. Barron, Royal 

Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick.- A. Fair- 

bairn.— We cannot recommend seedsmen. You can get 

f rood vegetable seed from any of the firms that advertise 
n G ardknihq .— George* —We cannot Invite expreedona 
of opinion as to the value of the manufactures of particu¬ 
lar firms. _ _ 

HOUSEHOLD. 

19490.— Bed ants in kitchen.— If M B. # 
St. Leonards,” lays two or throe bones, with a 
piece of string attached, on the floor at night, 
ne will find them in the morning covered with 
ants; he should then drop them by the string 
into a vessel of boiling water, as the bones will 
do for several nights; or, if he has a good 
supply of bones, they may be dropped into the 
kitohen fire. He will soon set ria of the ants. 

I also read in “ Bnckland’s Natural History”: 

“ There is just now a plague of ants in many of 
the London houses, which defy extermination. 

I strongly recommend those who are troubled 
with these plagues to try whether a toad or two 
won’t help them.”—J. H. 

Salicylic acid.— Happening to look over 
last year’s Gardening, I noticed two articles 
under the heading of "Fruits preserved in 
salicylic acid” (18774, 11th December, 1886), 
and wish to say that I have always heard my 
friends say how very useful salicylic acid is for 
the kitchen, especially for all kinds of preserves. 

I have tried it myself, and shall never give 
over using it. I do not know what recipe 
" Riversdale” and " A Young Beginner ” refer 
to. I use the salicylic acid as follows: Whatever 
fruit I preserve, whether in jars, pots, or 
bottles, 1 put a small quantity of the acid on 
the top—not as much as would thinly cover a 
threepenny bit. As a rule, I plaoe it straight 
on the preserve, and find it there when the jar 
is opened after many months. Is is then easy 
enough to take it away with a spoon. It pre¬ 
vents the deoaying and fermenting of the fruit. 
I have never found the fruit to be hard, have 
bad colour, or pungent taste. If the fruit is very 
juicy I place a piece of parohment paper under 
the salicylic acid.— H. Panil. 

Bats as pets or pies.—Several years 
ago, a party, one of whom was an officer In 
uniform, visited the vaults of St. Michan's 
Church, Dublin, which, like the vault of a 
monastery near Godesberg, on the Rhine, have 
an antiseptic attribute. The officer strayed 
from the rest of the party, and, not being 
missed, the doors were closed upon him. He 
was afterwards found with his sword drawn, and 
many dead rats around him ; but he was dead 
and fleshless. He had been made a pie of by 
those pet rodents, and I suppose that after that 
the Rev. J. G. Wood would have feasted with 
double relish on those "delicate feeders.” I 
have seen an officer, one of the bravest of the 
brave, start at the sight of a mouse crossing the 
floor. On first joining his regiment he had been 
made the victim of a stupid practical joke— 
a dead rat having been placed in his bed. In 
that particular instance the "horror” is ex¬ 
plained, but "H. J.” (page 666) rightly says 
that most people have an instinctive horror of 
rats—I would say, afl people, excepting the 
Rev. J. G. Wood 1—DuBLDfi E NB is . 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from March 19 th 
to March 26 th. 

Planted Potatoes, flowing superphosphate, at the rate of 
0 lb. per rod, in the drills with the sets. Planted out 
OtuHnowerv, drawing deep drills with the oorner of the 
boe, netting the plants with a trowel in the drills, and 
watering the plants in to settle the soil around them. 
Pinched the young growths of Cucumbers in frame, and 
scattered a little warm soil over the young roots as often 
is they work through the soil; whenever it is necessary to 
give air a strip of canvas is laid over the openings to pre¬ 
vent coki currents, which check and chill so muoh. 
Sowed Lettuces in succession—Paris, Cos and Neapolitan 
Cabbage. Looked over vegetables ooming on in frames, 
and rare chilled water to Carrots, French Beans, Potatoes, 
and Peas; placing a little turfy soil around the stems of 
those crops which require it Sowed Brussels 8prouts, 
Oottager’t Kale, Savoy, Cabbage, and various kinds of 
Broccoli. Netted up the seed-beds immediately after 
«wing, to protect from birds, which are often destructive. 
Made a new plantation of Rhubarb, dividing the old 
plants into two or three eyes or crowns each; mulched 
wish manure. Made a further sowing cf red Celery in 
gentle heat; thinned out the laat Bowing by removing the 
weakly plants. Sowed round-leaved Spinach between 
■owe of Peaa aa a catch-crop, and sowed New Zealand 
8pLnach in 3-inch pots in hot-bed, to have strong plants to 
torn out in May. Sowed Basil, knotted Marjoram, and 
Bommer Savory in boxes placed in hot-bed; the plants 
will be hardened off when they come up, and be planted 
out on a south border, 6 inches apart, in May. 

Put in cuttings of Heliotrope; we want a large stock of 
tkis and other sweet-scented flowers. Also put m cuttings 
ef Purple King Verbena. Potted off various kinds of bed- 
(flag-plants, and sowed seeds of tender annuals. Potted 
a number of Pelargoniums (Henri Jaooby), into 6-inch pots 
to get them strong; they are now full of blossoms, and 
very bright aod showy. Pruned the general stock of 
Rceea, except Teas, whioh will be left for the present. 
Potted on specimen Fuchsias. Put in cuttings of winter- 
flowering plants, such as Begonia insignia, Juitioias, 
Eranthemums, Thyrsacanthus rutilans. Euphorbia Jac- 
quinheflora, Ac.; also put in the usual stock of cuttings of 
double white Primulas, which are so useful for cutting. 
Be-potted the stock of Vallota purpurea, using turfy-loam, 
enriched with old hot-bed manure and sand; shall grow 
them on in vinery for a time, and, when growth is com¬ 
pleted, move to cool frame to ripen. Thinned the growth 
of climbers in conservatory; these will require a good 
deal of attention now for some time. House gay with 
Azaleas, Acacias, Camellias, and forced plants. Potted 
early-etruck Chrysanthemums into 5-inch poti, still keep¬ 
ing them in oool pit. Put in cuttings for late blooming. 
Rolled walks and Uraaq weekly to keep all firm mod neat. 
Stirred sdl among beds cf spring flowers. Finished the 
pruning of Ivy. 


Stove. 

Coleus.— More cuttings oi these useful quick- 
growing plants should now be put in. They 
wOI root in a couple oi weeks, if kept close and 
moist in moderate warmth. They should then 
be placed singly in 3-inoh or 4-inoh pots, in a 
mixture of loam and leaf-mould, with some sand 
added. Young stock, consisting of plants that | 
were struck last autumn, and that have been 
wintered in little pots, should be moved to 
others an inch or two larger. Coleus may be 
grown to a large size, if required. It is simply 
a question of giving them plenty of root-room 
and rich soil; but in most cases small or 
medium-sized examples, such as can be grown 
in pots from 4 inches to 7 inches in diameter, 
will be found the most useful. An intermediate 
heat, at the least, must be given to these plants 
until the spring is so far advanced that the 
temperature in cold houses will not drop low in 
the night. 

Celosia pyramidaus.— This is one of the 
most useful plants in cultivation, either for 
cutting or for ordinary use. Its elegant feathery 
plumes associate well with other flowers, and 
with Ferns and fine-leaved subjects. Pro¬ 
cure seed of a good strain, and when onoe this 
!s secured all that is necessary is to select the 
plants that produce the best-shaped flowers of 
the most distinct colours, and to save seed from 
them alone. To keep up a succession of flowers 
until the end of autumn, several sowings should 
be made; and one of these, if not already 
fb, should be got in without May. Sow in 
pans or pots, and treat like the ordinary 
Coekscomb, by giving moderate heat, and keep¬ 
ing the plants well up to the glass from the 
time they appear. If this precaution is not 
taken they get drawn, and no after-treatment 
can remedy the mishap. 

Hoya bblla. —The chastely-beautiful flowers 
oi this Hoya are so distinot as to entitle the 
plant to a place wherever there is enough heat 
to grow it. It should have a temperature not 
much under 60 degs. in the winter. The plant 
require# little room, thriving and looking best 
when suspended from the roof, in whioh wav its 
pearly drooping flowers are seen to the best 
advantage. An 8-inch pot is large enough for 
ft medium-sized specimen. Cuttings, composed 


of about 5 inohes or 6 inches of the extremities 
of last summer’s shoots, put in now will strike 
in a few weeks In a stove temperature. Half-a- 
dozen may be put in a 3-inch or 4-inoh pot, half- 
filled with a mixture of fine loam and sand; the 
rest of the soil should be sand. After they are 
rooted keep in a growing temperature until the 
pots are moderately full of roots; then, without 
separating them, move into others two sizes 
larger. Turfy loam, with a little sand 
added, will now be required. When the 
shoots begin to grow away freely, pinch out 
the points so as to get them to branch out. 
The pots should now be hung up under the 
roof, and the shoots allowed to assume their 
natural horizontal, partially-drooping position. 
Plants managed in the way advised will make 
nice flowering examples another year. Where 
there is enough heat to keep them moving freely, | 
a few flowers will most likely be forthcoming 
towards the latter part of summer The time 
of flowering depends on the temperature that 
the plant is kept in ; in a warm stove it will 
bloom about May ; when kept cooler the flower¬ 
ing will be proportionately later. Plants that 
flowered last season, and had their shoots 
shortened in a little afterwards, may be ex- 
peoted to give a full orop of flowers this season. 
They should then again have their branches out 
in, and be turned out of the pots. Some of the 
old soil should be removed and replaced with 
new, and pots a size larger given. There is 
one matter of importance in the management of 
this Hoya, which amateurs will do well not to 
lose sight of. From the time in autumn when 
growth ceases until the plants begin to move 
freely in spring, the soil must have no more 
water applied to it than will keep it in a semi- 
moist state, as if too wet, the roots will perish, 
and some skill will be required to again get 
the plants into a healthy state, and even if 
they do come ronnd a season will be lost. H. 
Paxtoni does not differ very muoh in habit of 
growth from the plant under notioe; it may, for 
the sake of variety, be grown, bnt it is not so 
good aa H. belle. It requires similar treatment, 

Greenhouse. 

Fleshy-leaved Wax-plant (Hoya cabnosa). 
—This pretty, old-fashioned plant will succeed 
under greenhouse treatment if the roots are 
kept somewhat dry during the dormant season. 
It is a climber, and is suitable for a small 
house, as it does not require a great deal of 
room, and mnat not have such large pots as 
many greenhouse climbers need. Cuttings, 
consisting of pieces of the shoots, 10 inohee or 
12 inches Ions, will root readily if pat in now. 
The cuttings ao not require to be kept closely 
confined under a propagating-glass or in a 
striking-frame, as, if too olose, the fleshy leaves, 
as well as the stems, are liable to decay ; they 
are best put singly in 3-inoh pots, and moved 
into others a size or two larger further on in the 
season. The shoots should be stopped as soon as 


during the winter, will now be pushing growth, 
and It will be well to turn them out of the pots, 
and to shake most of the old soil away ; then 
slip off all the sucker shoots, taking them with 
a portion of roots attached. The strong 
crowns may then be potted singly, or two or 
three together, according to the inclination of 
the oultivator, pots proportionate in size to the 
number of crowns being given — a 7-inch or 
8-inch pot is large enough for a full-sized crown. 
The suckers may be potted singly, or two or 
three together. Ordinary loam, with some 
sand, suits them. These little plants can either 
be grown on in pots until large enough to 
flower, or they may be planted out in the open 
ground during summer, and be taken up and 
potted in the autumn. In this way they make 
more progress than when grown in pots. Large 
examples should be kept where they will get 
plenty of light and air until all danger of frost 
is over, after which, they are better ont in the 
open air, as, when fully exposed, the leaves and 
leaf-stalks oome much stouter, and more com¬ 
pact. During the next two months, keep them 
in a cold pit or frame, give plenty of air in 
the daytime, and put a mat or two over the 
glass when there is likelihood of frost; they 
will do better in the frame than in a green¬ 
house. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— Old plants of zonal 
Pelargoniums that flowered last summer and 
autumn should now have their shoots shortened, 
more or less, according to the size that the 
plants are required to attain. For ordinary 
use, medium-sized examples, whioh can be grown 
in 7-inch or 8-inoh pots, will be found best. 
After heading in, the soil must be kept drier 
for a time, until they have made some top 
growth, and if they can have a little warmth 
ft will be so much the better. When they have 
broken turn them ont of the pots, remove a por¬ 
tion of the old soil, and put them in others a 
size larger. Cattings of tne different varieties 
should now be put m ; a few of the best single, 
as well as double, kinds should be selected. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Pruning Roses.— The growth of Roses is 
more backward than usual this season—even 
those on sonth borders are only just starting 
into growth. This is in favour of a good bloom¬ 
ing season. The pruning of all established 
plants may be done at the end of the month. 
Those recently planted may be left a fortnight 
longer, and then be cut rather hard back. Tea 
Roses also should be left a little longer. In 
pruning a Rose-bush, first thin out all the 
weakly shoots from the middle of the head, as 
they are useless for producing flowers, and only 
fill the bush with useless spray. Then shorten 
baok the shoots left, more or less, according to 
the strength of the plant operated on, and the 
object you have in view. If yon want a few fine 


rafter, pillar, or wall on whioh the plants are to 
be grown. The spurs, from whenoe the flowers 
spring, are persistent, lasting for many years, 
each season prodnoing two or three crops of 
bloom, aooording to the condition of the plants, 
and the amount of warmth they reoeive. On 
this acoonnt, if the flowers are ont they must 
be gathered with only the individual stalk 
attached to each flower; if the spur bearing 
the whole trass of bloom is removed, no more 
flowers will appear on the shoots from whenoe 
tiie spurs are taken, as the spurs in question 
are formed simultaneously with the shoots. In 
Hoya bella, the spars are fugacious, each season’s 
flowers being produced on new spurs; conse¬ 
quently, the removal of these, along with the 
flowers, involves no subsequent loss. 

Arum Lilies (Callas).— There are different 
ways of growing these plants. They may be 
allowed to get large, with a number of growths 
in a pot, or be oonfined to two or three, or even 
to a single crown. The last two methods 
are preferable to the first-named, 
the pots get crowded with a number 
of off-sets, a good deal is required to 
support them that should go to sustain 
the strong growth intended to flower. The 
time of flowering is, in a great measure, de- 


they have got freely into growth, to induce the flowers, ont to 5 inches or 6 inches. If, on the 
formation of additional snoots for clothing the other hand, yon desire the bnsh to produce a 


large number of flowers, leave the young wood 
from 7 inches to 10 inohes long. In all case ont 
to dormant eyes or bnds. 

Plant Gladioli, when the soil is in suit¬ 
able condition, and sow any seeds saved from 
last year’s growth in pans of light sandy soil in 
a oool frame. Whoever begins to grow Gladioli 
should look after seeds to keep up stock by 
raising seedlings. G. brenchleyensis may be 
used with effect among the bedding-plants. If 
planted a yard apart in beds of Heliotropes, or 
white Pelargoniums, or white Stocks, they have 
a very striking effeot when in blossom, ana leave 
no blank when they disappear. If the bulbs 
are planted now, they will be coming through 
the ground when the ordinary bedding-plants 
go ont in May. Place a little stick near the 
site of each bnlb to prevent injury from a care¬ 
less use of the hoe at any time. 

Bedding-plants will now require a good deal 
of attention. Move them to cool pits and frames 
as fast as possible, to make room in houses. 
Proceed with the propagation of those plants 
which are not sufficient in quantity for the 
objeot in view. Cuttings of all soft things will 
strike now, with the greatest certainty, in the 
hot-bed. 

German Irises may be divided and trans- 
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fastidious m to soil, but do boot under good 
culture. Some of the newer varieties are very 
beautiful. 

Groups of hardy Aealeas are very eweet 
and nice in sheltered, retired parts of the 
grounds. Being fibrous-rooted, they will move 
with certainty. The soil should be light and 
rich. Peat is desirable, but leaf-soil and sand 
form a good substitute. 

Fruit Garden. 

The vinery.— Move out the bedding-plants 
as soon as possible to cold pits and frames. It 
is a great disadvantage to have vineries crowded 
with plants now. It is impossible to do justice 
to the roots, unless the border can be got at and 
examined. Stove-plants, or plants attaoked 
with mealy bug or thrips, are very dangerous 
tenants. Vineries full of plants at this season 
are very apt to be Btuffy, and liable to attacks 
of mildew. The ventilation is very important 
now. The nights are often cold, and the days 
hot when the sun shines. On a bright sunny 
morning bank up the fires early, or let them go 
out, ana light again about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Where the fires are kept going till 
eight or nine o’clook in the morning when the 
weather is bright the proper ventilation is 
rendered much more difficult. As soon as the 
sun increases the temperature inside the house, 
there should be ventilation enough to let the 
vapour escape, and it should be gradually in¬ 
creased to keep pace with rising temperature 
till full air is on—say, at ten o’clock or so. 

Work in Peach-house.— This will chiefly 
consist in thinning the young wood in the late 
houses and tying it in, in the early house.. The 
borders inside must be kept moist, and, if the 
trees require support, give liquid manure, or 
sprinkle some concentrated stimulant over the 
border; give enough to colour the soil; 
point it in lightly with the fork, and water the 
border immediately afterwards with tepid 
water to carry it down to the roots. Use the 
syringe or engine freely every afternoon at 
closing time, which should not be later than 
half-past three at present. In thinning the 
young wood, give each shoot room to develop 
its foliage. Six inches will not be too much 
spaoe for each young shoot, if vigorous buds 
and strong fertile flowers are wanted next year. 
As regards ventilation, see remarks upon vinery. 

Protecting the blossoms of fruit-trees. 
—If heavy coverings are used, they should be 
drawn off every fine day. The thickness of the 
covering must be decided by circumstances, and 
every district should be considered without 
reference to other places. For my own part, I 
am against the use of heavy coverings, believing 
that, if the wood of the trees is well-ripened 
by a rational system of treatment, a thin 
covering, that will not weaken the trees, will be 
sufficient to ensure a crop of fruit. 

Figs in the open air.— Remove a portion of 
the covering now, to let in a little light and 
air ; but do not altogether uncover till the first 
week in April. 

Soil for Melons. —This should be of the 
same texture as that generally found on the sur¬ 
face of the land where good Wheat and Beans 
are grown. If it contains fibre all the better. 
Press it down firmly when earthing plants up. 

Vegetable Garden. 


Celery. —Those who have not sown a good 
red Celery for main-crop should lose no time. 
Sow in a box in the hot-bed. Carter’s Incom¬ 
parable Crimson is excellent with us now. 
Sutton's Sulham Prize is a good hardy late- 
keeping kind of large size. The plants sown 
at the end of last month will now be coming 
up, and should be thinned a little, removing the 
weakest. I have often been asked the question, 
“ What causes piping in Celery ?” and I think 
there is very often more than one cause at 
work. Rank forcing-manure in the trenches 
will cause it. Seeds saved from a strain of 
plants in course of deterioration, sowing too 
early, and starving the plants, will cause them 
to pipe and bolt. If the seeds are obtained 
from a good source, and the plants are grown 
without check, there should be neither piping 
nor bolting. 

Jerusalem Artichokes should be planted 
immediately, in well-worked land, in rows 3 feet 
apart, and 18 inches apart in the rows. They 
are not particular as to soil or situation, ana 
may be used as a summer blind, if desired. 
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Turnips. —Sow the Early Milan, or some 
other form of strap-leaved Stone, in small quas- 
ties, fortnightly. Sow a little artificial manure 
in the driUs with the seeds, to forward the 
young plants. 

Seakalb and Asparagus. —Plant Seakale 
roots (cut into sets 4 inohee long), with a dibble, 
in rows 18 inches apart, and from 12 inches to 
13 inches apart in the rows. Cover the crowns of 
the sets about £ inoh. Sow Asparagus seeds to 
raise plants for transplanting when one year 
old. Sow in drills 1 foot apart, if it is intended 
to lift them at the end of the first year. 

Early Cabbages will besought after this year, 
and everything should be done to hasten the crop, 
by cultivating the soil between the rows, to get 
it mellow, ana well pulverised; and then drawing 
some of the mellow soil round the plants, to 
shelter and strengthen them. When the plants 
show signs of turning in, tie a string of matting 
round each, and draw the leaves up round the 
heart. Cabbage plants raised in heat should be 
pricked off in boxes to grow on, if there is 
likely to be any scarcity of Greens during the 
spring. All Turnips, if the land is not required, 
may be allowed to stand for greens. 

Planting Potatoes. —The main-crop may be 
planted in gardens that are not muoh exposed 
to spring frosts. In late districts the planting 
may, with advantage, be delayed till the first 
week in April, or a little later. 

General work.— Crops of forced vegetables 
in frames must have warm liquid-manure when 
water is required; but Potatoes which have 
nearly completed their growth must not have 
too muoh water, or the texture and flavour of 
the produce will suffer. Sow a few seeds of the 
Egyptian Tarnip-rooted Beet for early use, till 
the long-rooted sorts are ready. Keep the 
Mushroom-house at a temperature of about 
60 degs.—under, rather than over, that figure. 
Maintain a moist atmosphere. We are still 
drawing our supplies of Seakale, Rhubarb, Ac., 
from that structure. Mushroom beds may be 
made in the open air now. Cover the last 
bed of Seakale with burnt earth, 8 inches or 
10 inches deep, to blanch in the open 
ground. Utilise to the utmost every inch 
of spaoe at the foot of the south wall, by plant¬ 
ing Potatoes, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, French 
Beans, Ao., close to it. Sow Peas in succession, 
Beads also, and other things to meet special 
requirements. E. Hobday. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

Lachenalias as window plants.— 
Beautiful as these Cape bulbs always are, no 
matter how grown, they seem to me to be most 
effective in wire-baskets suspended from the 
roof of a sunny greenhouse. Their mottled 
leaves hang gracefully, and the red-tipped 
spikes curve upwards to the light in a very 
elegant way. Last August we planted some 
bulbs in this way, and they are now in flower. 
The curious fact about these bulbs is that 
those which were planted pointing downwards 
at various angles, so as to grow out of the 
sides and bottom of the basket, have flowered 
first by a week or so, the last spikes to 
open their bells being those planted on 
the top of the basket in the normal way. 
The late Mr. Nelson was very fond of these 
bulbs, and often regretted that they were not 
more generally grown in gardens. He once told 
me that they were largely grown at Aldborough 
as window plants ; and but few things could be 
more suitable for such a purpose, since the 
foliage, even from its earliest appearance, is 
beautiful alike in form, texture, and markings. 
I saw a spike of L. Nelsoni the other day bear¬ 
ing seventeen of its beautiful aprioot-coloured 
bells. L. luteola, L. tricolor, L. quadrioolor, 
and L. pendula, are other well-known kinds, 
all beautiful as deoorative plants when well 
grown, and their beauty endures for a long 
time.—F. W. B. 


92.—Rope-factory rubbish as a heat-pro¬ 
ducer.— The waste from a Jute factory makes an exoel- 
lent and luting hot-bed. When I lived in the oountyof 
Fife, in Sootland, we made all our hot-beds of it. The 
factory operative) oall it “ pob.” It did not cost muoh 
besides the expense of carting it away.—J. D. E. 

Our readers to02 kindly reinenib&r that use are at aU 
times glad to receive /or engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, eepeeiaUp of 
gardens of an artistic or natural oharoetsr. 


TREES AND SHRUB& 

PLANTING EVERGREENS. 

There can be little doubt that, given the 
necessary attention afterwards, April is the 
best month in the twelve for the planting of 
many Evergreens. However, the term is so 
comprehensive that it is somewhat difficult to 
lay down hard and fast rules. For example, 
some Evergreens, such as the Holly-leaved 
Barberry, bloom in April, and another, the 
Laurustlnus, in February or March, and some 
others are better planted in the autumn. Box 
is another Evergreen of whioh the balanoe 
between autumnal and spring planting can 
hardly be said to be very definitely determined. 
Another important family of Evergreens 
(Rhododendrons) are mostly planted in the 
autumn. They flower in May and June, and it 
has been held to be bad practice to transplant 
Rhododendrons, or other Evergreens, in full 
flower. The great exhibitions of these plants, 
so long and so successfully held in the metro¬ 
polis and other large towns in the spring or 
gammer, have thrown new and most im 
portant light on this matter. The majority of 
those magnificent specimens have been moved 
a few months or weeks before blooming, and 
the bloom does not seem to be injured at all, 
nor does the health of the plants suffer by a 
double transplantation within a few months. 
No doubt many of these plants have been 
specially cultivated and prepared for exhibition 
purposes, and all Rhododendrons grown in peat, 
and frequently transplanted, form each good 
balls that they are, for a time, rendered well- 
nigh independent of extraneous aid from any 
source outside the balls. But the facility witn 
whioh such large plants of Rhododendrons can 
be removed, with perfeot safety to the flowers 
on the eve of their opening, has shed a new 
light upon the perfeot safety of spring planting 
under oiroumstances that almost invited failure, 
and has doubtless given a new impetus to the 
spring planting of such Evergreens sub Hollies, 
Laurels, Yews, Ac. Transplant an Ever¬ 
green in the late autumn or winter, the 
earth is probably cold and wet, and the roots 
are in no harry to lay hold of it quickly. 
The Evergreen transplanted in winter is die 
turbed in most cases when the top is in full 
vigour, and the roots hastening to mature their 
growth. Take the Holly in December &a an 
illustration ; it is at onoe maturing its foliage, 
and finishing its crop of coral or golden berries. 
Disturb or rupture its roots, and they resent 
it by standing still for an indefinite period. Re¬ 
plant them as skilfully as one may, the plants 
remain mostly unattached to the Boil till the 
spring, and during all this dreary period of 
isolation are apt to suffer severely or perish, in 
consequence of the roots having a slight, or 
little fresh hold or grip of the ground. Most 
of these conditions are reversed in April. 
The Holly may then be said to have reached 
its antumn-tide condition of growth. One 
series of leafage and fruitage has closed, 
and another is about to begin. The 
leaves are falling fast, and there is a pause 
between the past and the near future. Trans 
plant Evergreens in this state, and the roots 
are as eager to bifee the fresh soil as those of 
deciduous trees are in November, and so 
soon as this takes place the plants are safe, pro¬ 
vided always that the young rootlets are pro¬ 
tected from two dangers—disturbance and 
drought. The former happens through wind, 
and the latter comes of hard, dry weather, 
whioh we not seldom have instead of the 
orthodox April showers and the genial May 
days of which we read in books. 

Firm flanting and secure staking are 
essential to prevent root-disturbance and rap¬ 
ture. Without these the Evergreens become 
the mere sport of every passing wind. And it 
is too often forgotten that every breeze that 
bends their tops snaps the newly-made 
roots off sharp to their bases; and this 
process, often repeated, results in the diseaee 
or death of the Evergreens. As to drought, the 
surest antidote to this consists in the flooding- 
in of the Evergreens. By this is not meant a 
mere ordinary watering, but a real flooding. 
When the earth, which should be broken fine 
before use, is nearly all filled in, then water till 
the whole seems converted into mud. Leave the 
water to wash in the earth to every nook and 
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aranny among the roota; leave all to aettle for 
aeveral hours; then return, and, without placing 
a foot on the settled, sodden earth, finish.all off 
neatly with a coat of dry soil, and the work of 
planting and watering is complete. It takes a 
good deal, bat, like most thorpugh work, this 
mode of washing in spring-planted Evergreens 
is the cheapest in the end, for the plants will 
need no more at the roots, be the season ever 
so dry. To make sure of this, however, it 
is wise to malch the entire surface of the 
root-runs over with Moss, litter of any kind, 
short Grass, or Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, or 
to convert the surface-soil into a mulch by 
keeping it loose by means of frequent stirring 
with a hoe. Safeguarded against disturbance 
and from drought, the roots speedily establish 
themselves in their new quarters, and are quite 
prepared to supply all the needs of the tops by 
file time the latter call upon them for supplies. 
Occasionally, however, under exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances as to size of plant and climate, a 
little extra help may be given to spring-planted 
Evergreens, in the form of a few overhead 
drenchings from the hose of a water-main or 
garden-engine, on the evenings of hot days 
during periods of drought of unusual duration or 
intensity ; but these are what may be called 
indulgences of cultivation reserved for favourites 
of abnormal size or value, and must not be looked 
upon as essential to the success of the planting 
ef Evergreens in April. F. 

the kitchen harden, 

SOWING SEEDS OF VEGETABLES. 
Eaxly in the season very many small seeds die 
through being buried too deeply. In a warm dry 
soil, the depth of oovering may be greater 
than would be prudent in a wet, oold situation. 
At this season, a covering 2 inches in depth is 
quite enough for Peas and Beans, but later in 
the season 3 inches will not be too muoh ; all 
other seeds should be covered in like manner in 
proportion, making an allowance for the season 
and the character of the soil. Small seeds 
sown among rough clods must, for the most 
put, fail; but if the olods are broken down, or 
even smoothed with the back of the spade, and 
the seeds are covered with a little light 
sifted soil, the growth will be fnll and strong. 
No respectable seed-house sends out bad seeds— 
it would not pay; and it is easy to ascertain 
before-hand the percentage of growth in any 
given sample by putting a hundred seeds of any 
plant in a pot of soil and placing it in strong 
neat; though a weakly seed that will not 
make a plant in the open will grow under 
artificial conditions, the test is fair enoagh. 
In the case of small seeds, if they produoe 75 per 
cent, of plants no one ought to complain. Peas 
and Beans are hand-picked and all defective 
seeds removed, so that in their oase a much 
larger percentage will grow. A fine tilth is of 
the very first importance in insuring the ger¬ 
mination of seeds, and the importance of the 
preparatory work—t.c., the digging and exposure 
Li winter—cannot be over-rated. Seeds sown in 
wet sticky soil cannot do well. A few of the 
stoutest will struggle through, but the per¬ 
centage of growth must be small. “ Sow thick 
and th in quick,” is a mixim followed by some ; 
but thick sowing is, under any circumstances, an 
evil, and, if we can depend upon our seeds, not 
only is it a waste, but it may be injurious. Seeds 
enough to give a power of selection should 
always be sown, but I have seen in the case of 
Oakes, Carrots, and other crops, ten times 
more seeds sown than were needed; and, besides 
the waste of seeds and the time lost in thinning, 
the loosening and disturbing of the soil made it 
Isis suitable for the crops. Pretty nearly all 
seeds and plants do best when firmly attached 
to the ground. The ground should be worked 
in winter and be pulverised ; bnt if light when 
the seeds are sown, the land should be rolled or 
trodden. 

Old seeds 

of good strains should never be thrown away till 
their growing powers have been tested in heat. 
Seeds have often been thrown away because of 
their age when they would have grown vigor¬ 
ously enough. All the Brassicas, if kept m a 
dry, cool place, will retain their vitality for 
a considerable time—six or seven years, or 
probably longer; but a great deal depends 
upon how and where they are kept* All 
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vegetable substances, even seeds, if kept in 
bulk, will heat and ferment, and this 
is injurious to life. Seeds should be kept dry 
and cool. Those that have been buried in the 
earth too deep to grow have germinated, when 
brought to light many years after being buried. 
The seeds of the Cucumber and allied plants 
will retain their vitality for a long time ; some 
persons think that keeping the seeds a few 
years makes the plant more fruitful, bnt I 
should be inclined to say that this is not proven. 
Seeds germinate best in the dark, and all choice 
seeds of flowering and other plants sown under 
glass may with advantage be kept in the dark 
till the seeds have burst their cuticles and are 
pushing aside the soil to come out into the 
world. The soaking of seeds in ohilled water 
is sometimes practised. Seeds whose vitality 
has been weakened by keeping will grow better 
if soaked till the skins begin to swell before 
sowing. I have, by soaking them in luke-w&rra 
water for 24 hours, raised Cucumber and Melon 
seeds that looked thin and weak, and that 
probably would not have grown if they had not 
been soaked. Indian Shot, or Canna, seeds, or 
any others, snch as those of Acacia or of the 
herbaceous Phloxes, whioh have skins or shells 
of exceptional hardnew, will be benefited by 
soaking, but in the kitchen garden generally I 
should leave the seeds to grow as nature 
intended them. E. H. 


The Paragon Rhubarb.— I find this a 
very excellent variety, as it is of beautiful 
colour, excellent flavour, and forms a great 
number of crowns; so that a medinm-sized 
plant will send up a great quantity of moderate¬ 
sized stalks. Ont-of-doors, it is one of the 
earliest to come fit for use, and, if covered with 
litter to keep off the catting winds, it will 
usually be ready for use in March. It is also an 
excellent variety for forcing. We lift some 
large clumps, and place them under the vinery 
stages, where they soon bring a fine crop of 
shoots. If not kept too long, so as to get ex¬ 
hausted, the old crowns may be planted out 
as soon as possible, and allowed to grow the 
rest of the season to recrnit their strength ; 
they will form fine crowns for next season’s 
out-of-door supply.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

Sowing main-crop of Carrote.— Land 
that has been freshly manured is not suitable 
for Carrots. It causes the roots to fork, and 
the Carrots to grow large and coarse. We 
always give our Carrot-bed a good dressing of 
charred material from the rubbish-heap, mixed 
with refuse soil from the potting-shed. This is 
applied after the ground has been deeply- 
cultivated in winter to the depth of several 
inches, and some time when the surface 
is dry it is forked in. If maggot is dreaded, 
a good top-dressing of soot and lime is 
given at the same time. The middle of 
April is quite time enough to sow the 
seeds, and the drill system is the best, 
because of the facilities thus afforded for surface 
stirring. Many of the principal seed firms now 
pass Carrot seeds through a machine, which 
effeotually clears away their beard, and makes 
their distribution, when sown regularly, easy; 
but, where this is not done, rubbing the 
seeds, mixed with a little sand, between the 
hands, will effeotually separate them. Draw 
the drills £ inch deep, and 15 inches apart. 
Make the land firm before sowing, if dry ; and 
Carrots should not be sown in wet weather— 
better wait till the surface is dry. The best 
kinds for the main-crop are the half-long Caren- 
tan and James’s Intermediate.—H. 

19333.— Pot-h©rba— A good collection of 
pot-herbs should include Parsley, Basil, Cher¬ 
vil, Fennel, Mint, Marjoram, Pennyroyal, 
Sage, Summer Savory, Winter Savory, Tansy, 
Tarragon, Thyme (common and Lemon), Pot 
Marjoram, and Pot Marigold ; Hyssop, Dill, 
Burnet, Borage, Caraway, and Purslane are 
sometimes added. The greater part may be in¬ 
creased from seeds, ana many of them also 
from cuttings. # Sage, Thyme, and Hyssop may 
be propagated in both ways ; Parsley, Chervil, 
Basil, Summer Savory, Sweet Marjoram, Pot 
Marigold, and Borage from seeds omy; Fennel, 
by seeds or division of the root; Mint, Penny¬ 
royal, Tarragon, Tansy, and Winter Savory by 
division only. The month of April is a good 
time to form new beds or groups, as the cut¬ 
tings will root quickly at that season. Any 


good soil will grow herbs well; there is no 
difficulty about it. The annual herbs, Basil, 
Summer Savory, and Sweet Marjoram, should 
be sown in heat to obtain early supplies. Sow 
on a south border early in May for later use. 
The plants raised in heat may be hardened off, 
and planted out about the 20th of May.— E. 
Hobday. 

19433.— Potatoes for exhibition.— 

Heavy soil is not suitable for growing Potatoes 
for exhibition. A sandy loam, sufficiently en¬ 
riched, is best. Draw rather wide drills, and 
cover the sets, when planted, with a compost 
formed by mixing together various light sub¬ 
stances, such as burnt earth, wood-ashes, leaf- 
mould, rotten turf, &e., with a sprinkling of 
superphosphate, or some other concentrated 
manure. Allow plenty of space, and if the soi 
is damp, throw it into ridges, and plant on the 
crown of the ridge.—H. 

19332.— Heating frame for Cucum¬ 
ber. —The best and cheapest way of heating 
fr&meB for Cucumbers is to make up a hot-bed 
and place the frames on it. To make a hot-bed 
for tne two frames, three loads of manure will 
be required ; it should be thoroughly fermented 
before being made into a bed, and, each time the 
heap is turned over, the material should be 
shaken to pieces, and all dry spots watered. 
In making up the bed, tread it rather firmly to 
prevent violent heating and to make it more 
lasting. There is no way so good and cheap as 
this at this season, and the manure will be 
useful for the garden when exhausted as a 
Cucumber-bed.—E. H. 

19420.—Peas for market—The followirg are good 
and profitable market Peas : Early Sunrise* Harrison’s 
Glory, Hundredfold, or Cook’s Favourite, and Market 
Favourite. The seeds of these may be purchased at a 
oheap rate per busheL—H. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The Crocus and Snowdrop being now in flower 
the bees are tempted out in search of pollen, 
and the queen is stimulated to breeding. Hie 
time has, therefore, arrived for supplying arti¬ 
ficial pollen, for when natural pollen is not to 
be obtained by the bees, in sufficient quantities 
for brood raising, they will eagerly collect Pea, 
Rye, or Wheat-meal, if provided for them, 
and this is found to answer the same purpose. 
It should be sprinkled upon the Crocus-flowers, 
which will give the bees a taste for it, when it 
may be placed in boxes or skeps amongst shav¬ 
ings, and placed in a warm, sonny spot near the 
apiary. The shavings give the bees foothold, 
and prevent them from being smothered in the 
meal. 

Robbing and fighting.— Great care must 
be exercised at this time in protecting stocks 
from the depredations of robberbees, and not only 
in protecting the particular colonies attacked, 
but also in preventing the mischief spreading to 
other stocks. A strong colony will sometimes 
attack and destroy several weak ones, 
and remove all their stores to their own hive. 
If robbing has been going on for-some time 
before the bee-keeper’s attention has been 
drawn to it, it will be found very difficult to 
put a stop to. When a colony is under siege, 
great excitement among the bees about the en¬ 
trance of the hive is observed. A constant 
loud buzzing is kept up, and bees may be seen 
battling together on the alighting-board, and 
many dead and dying on the ground in front of 
the hive. The entrance of tne hive should be 
closed, so that only one bee at a time oan enter. 
This will give the inmates a great advantage in 
enabling them the better to defend their hive 
from the attacks of the robbers. Except when 
weak and queenless, bees always use their, 
utmost endeavours to proteot themselves. If 
contracting the entrance of the hive attacked 
does not put a stop to robbing, the hive should 
be closed till night, sufficient ventilation being 
given in the meantime. When a colony shows 
indisposition to defend the hive from the 
attacks of robbers, and is generally listless and 
inactive, it will, in all probability, be found to 
be queenlesa. If, on examination, neither brood 
nor eggs be found, an early union should be 
made with some other stock. 

Uniting qusenlkss colonies. —Stocks in 
bar-frame hives can be united without removing 
the bees from the combs. The hives containing 
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the atooka to be united should be brought 
together, as near aa they can be plaoed, by gra¬ 
dually lessening the distance between them. 
Each hive should not be moved more than 2 feet 
or 3 feet a-day, and not at all on days on which 
the bees are not able to take flight. The hives 
having been brought close to each other, a little 
smoke should be clown into each hive, to induce 
the bees to fill themselves with honey from their 
stores. If the hives to be operated upon con¬ 
tain no unsealed honey, the bees should be 
sprinkled with thin syrup, scented with pepper¬ 
mint. This will prevent fighting, as, all the 
bees being of the same scent, they will unite 
peacefully. Next remove an outside frame of 
comb from the hive to receive the queenless 
colony, and substitute one from the other hive 
(with the adhering bees) in its place ; sprinkle 
a little more syrup, or puff a little smoke 
between the combs, and repeat the moving of 
the frames till the one hive contains the whole 
of the bees. Uniting stocks should always be 
performed in the evening, and in mild weather. 

Aspect of apiaby. —It is important that bees 
should have the morning sun on their hives, as 
this induces them to begin work early, for, as 
a rule, they get through most of their labours 
in the fore-part of the day. A south-east 
aspect is, therefore, the most suitable; but, 
whatever the position, it should be that in 
which the sun will shine upon the hives at one 
time of the day, although a strong stock will 
thrive in almost any position, provided it be 
kept dry. Each hive should have a separate 
stand; the stands should not be nearer together 
than 3 feet, and they should be placed in a right 
line. If under the shelter of a wall or fence, a 
space of 4 feet should be left between it and 
tne row of hives, to allow of a pathway. The 
use of a low stand is always advisable, as it 
saves the lives of many bees, because in windy 
weather they are liable to be blown to the 
ground on returning laden to the hive, which 
they are unable to regain, if the alighting board 
does not touch the ground. The front of the 
hive should always be kept free from plants and 
shrubs that grow higher than the entrance, as 
they much hinder the bees in their journeys to 
and from the hive. Low trees are, however, 
convenient for swarms to duster on, as they 
are more easily hived from these than from 
high trees. 

Boxworth, 8. 8. G. 


prevents the fowls scratching about for food j 
themselves, and makes them lazy ; laziness, in 
turn, brings on disease and death. Besides 
feeding too liberally, “ R. Keith uses unsuit¬ 
able foods. Both Potatoes and Indian-meal are 
very fattening, and, when they are used together, 
and in exoess, what can be expected but the 
results of which "B. Keith ” complains? He 
had better throw over his present system at 
once, and, for a few weeks at least, feed rather 
sparingly. Give mixed sharps and Barley-meal 
for breakfast, and a small allowance of Buck¬ 
wheat or Wheat in the afternoon. Only enough 
Barley-meal to bind the sharps into a paste 
should be used, and no more food should be 
given than will be cleared up at once. Under 
this treatment, the birds will soon lose their 
superfluous fat. If any of the survivors appear 
at all unsteady in their gait, they should fast; 
in severe oases, I should give a dose of 15 grains 
of jalap and 1 grain of calomel.— Doulting. 

19422. — Poultry-keeping on a large 
scale. —I would recommend “ Jack and Jill,” 
if they have a garden or orchard, to make it 
subject to the fowls, and not to keep too many 
at onoe. I would advise them to buv 18 Game 
pullets, and two Dorking cocks, and breed as 
many chiokens as possible from them. If 
allowed to ramble freely for themselves, they 
will not need as much food, and I believe they 
will lay better. Fruit-trees—Apples or Pears— 
which fowls will not injure, might also be 
planted ; or Potatoes and Cabbages—which they 
can scratch abont safely—cultivated.—W. J., 
Berkshire, 

77.—Fat fowls.— Will “Caboon” kindly state the 
breed of fowls he keens, as I want to find the best sort for 
laying daring the winter months, and also “ all the year 
round ones r In my opinion he gives them too muoh 
Indian Corn—some Barley and Wheat would be an Im¬ 
provement—G. Pasmobi, Sxeter. 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

OH finflCHRYSANTHEMUMS, grown from 
OL/jUUU our splendid Collection of plants, filling a boose 


POULTRY. 

QUERIES, 

244 — Pale-yolked eggs.— The yolks of the eggs of 
my fowls are very pale in colour. Is this the reeult of 
the breed that I keep, or has it anything to do with the 
feeding?— Bust Bib. 

246.-Putting chickens in ran with hens.— 
Will 11 Boulting ’’kindly tell me the earlieit age at which I 
o m successfully transfer young chicks into a confined run 
with 10 hens?— Surjlky. 

246. — Plymouth Rocka—Will anyone who has kept 
Plymouth Bock fowls kindly tell me whether they are 
good, useful fowl for general purposes? Are they large 
and good layers ? We have a very extensive ran for fowl. 

-KiliFIBA. 

247. —Liver disease In poultry.— Several of my 
fowls have lately died from ulcere on the liver. Can any¬ 
one tell me the cause of this disease, and whether there is 
any cure for it ? My fowls are fed on Barley-meal, scraps, 
and Wheat and Barley, and are let out dally into a Grass 
field.— Phba-bat. 


130 feet by 18 feet, from which we cut many thousands of 
bloom weekly. All good, well-rooted plants from cold pita. 
Lady Selborne, Mrs. Dixon, Queen of England, Geotps 
Gleony, Angfele. Mdme. 0. Deegrange, Peter the Great, Coun¬ 
ters of Granville, White Eve, Guernsey Nugget. Aigle dDr, 
Souvenir Melanie. This set of 12, post free, Is. 8d» ; 24 vacs., 
8s., P.O. 

PELARGONIUMS.—Strong and good out- 

A tings: Atalante, Mermion, Ne Plus Ultra. ReUanoa 
Vesuvius, Dr. Masters, Edward Perkins, Lady Isabel, DuohMi 
of Bedford: this set, post tree, la., blank P.O. 

WE OFFER CUTTINGS of the following 

magnificent PELARGONIUMS: Garibaldi, Jeunk 
Bent. G. D. Laviner, Eolipoe. Duchess of Albany, Eventide: 
this set, poet free, 2s., blank P.O. 
flERANIUMS.— Splendid cuttings, all colours. 
VT W. H. Williams, Mrs. Lord, Mrs. Gordon, PlaeoL R. V 
Rarpaii, Rev. Atkinson, A tala, Mrs. Leaven, Beatrix; this 
set, post free, Is., blank P.O. 

WE OFFER CUTTINGS of the following 

TV magnificent ZONAL GERANIUMS: Plutarch,Mde. 
Ohate, Imogen, Norah, Oraphale, Nelly Thomas, Onto, Ju. 
McIntosh. Mri Miller, Nipbetoe; this set, poet free, 8a, 
blank P.O. 

TV/TARGUERITES, splendid White, perpetual 
ILL bloomer, will bloom in May, 3 strong plants, le., post free. 

WHITE JESSAMINE CRA88ULA, ex- 

* * quieitely perfumed, wax-like flower; 2 strong plants, la 

•"TUBEROSES, magnificent balbi, 3 for Is., 

A free. 

Catalogs* frte on application. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEI0E8TER. 
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Wollflcrwm. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

240.—Doves,—1 have four doves, two of them young. 
I should be glad to know what they should he fed on.— 
Pont Tbachkb. 

250. —Ring Dovee.—" Humprey ” wishes to know 
when It would be safe, In Shropshire, to put Barbary 
ring-doves in an open wire cage out-of-doors. They have 
been kept in the kitchen during the winter. 

251. —Tufted Canaries.— I have heard that when 
two tufted canaries are paired the young birds have bald 
heads. Is it possible for two plussee to result in a minus ? 
I shall be glad if some of your correspondents will kindly 
explain this phenomenon. 1 have just paired two tufted 
canaries, hoping to get superb birds. Can someone also 
tell me if feeding on mountain bread answers? I give my 
two canaries a teaspoonful, with water, every other day, 
and feed on Canary and Rape, with a sprinkling of Hemp. 
—CAHILLS DB Poighbt, HighgaU , N. 

REPLIES. 

19610.— Weak thrush.— Put the thrush’s head in 
tome ooki water twioe or three times a-day, for a week or 
so.— Burt Ham. 

19598.— Food for starling.—I should 
think the bread mentioned, if not too new 
and branny, wonld do very well; bat it should 
be given dry, and should be mixed with a small 
qn&ntity of raw, or very under-done, lean 
meat, cut small, and a little orushed hemp. 
Starlings are also fond of a little minoed green- 
meat—preferably, Lettuce—mixed with their 
food. They are very fond of bathing, and, to be 
kept in perfect plumage—as, being so hand¬ 
some, they deserve to be—they should have a 
bath every other day, or, at least, twioe a-week, 
and the cage and perches should be oleaned 
afterwards.—J. E. W. 


WALLFLOWERS, double, mixed, 

"T strong plants, la fid. dot.; 25, 2s. 9d. ^ 

single, yellow, purple, blood-red, Harbinger, Ac., separate or 
mixed, 25. Is. 9d.; 60, 3s.; all free.-OA8BON, Millfleld, 
Peter boro 1 . _. 

TWELVE Packets Beautiful FLOWER 
A SEEDS.—Verbena. Dahlia. Aster, Stock. Nfoorijwa 
afflnis. Lobelia, Petunia, Pansy, Balsam, Mignonette. Phlox, 
Zinnia, poet free. Is 3d., and gratis with every order, packet of 
Primula.—Mr. T. WHEELER, London-rd., Odiha m. Hants. 

HYCLAMENS CHEAP.—Grandiflorum and 

v best Oovent-garden varieties, bright and varied colours, 
12, Is. fid.; 25,2s. ed. Xmas Roses. 12, 2s. 6d. Cornflowers 
many colours, 12, Is. 3d., free.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, 

Surrey. __ 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — Geraniums, 

O good autumn-struck zonals and Silver-Leaf, Is. to Is. fid. 
per dos. Heliotropes, Niootiana afflnis, Pansies, Sedum varie- 
gata, Single Dahlias, and Clove-scented Pinks, all 8d. perdot 
Golden Pyrethrum, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells. Fox- 

g oves, and seedling double Pinks, all Is. 3d. per 100. Scarlet 
dviae and Gazania splendens. Is. per dor. Beautiful single 
Columbines, yellow. Ae., Is. fid. per dos. Best blue Lobelias, 
from cuttings, 2s. 6a. per 100. Good well-rooted plants, and 
all free by Parcel Post-JOHN NORFOLK, Wilburicc, Ely. 
Oambs __ 

■DEAlJTIFUL IVIES, gold and silver varie- 
*0 gated, 6 named varieties for 2s. 6d. Honeysuckles,J for 
Is. Polyanthus, fid. per doz. Lily of the Valley Toots, 24 for 
ML. free.—H WHEELWRIGHT, Rose Cottage, Nee-street, 
Ol dswinford, Stourbridge. 


REPLIES. 

248.—Siok bantam (W, Simms ),—Treat 
as for roup. Keep the bird in a warm place, 
and wash the eye-lids and nostrils with 
Lab&rraque’s solution of ohlorinated soda, 
dilated with twioe its bulk of water. Give one 
quarter of a teaspoonful of Epsom salts, and 
afterwards administer a roup pill, or one 
composed as follows: Balsam copaiba, 1 oz.; 
liquorice, in powder, £oz.; piperine, 1 drachm; 
and enough magnesia to make the whole into 
solid pills. Half-a-pill morning and evening 
will be sufficient for a bantam. Feed on 
warm Barley-meal, aeaaoned with Cayenne.— 

Doulting. 

76.—Hens dying suddenly.— The hens __ 

died from apoplexy, whioh was brought on by I “kcMon : fii. purchaser's. Package free. Cash wRh 
over-feeding. “ R. Keith ” must not be sur ' o^-w . l6wk, W , Grower. _ Beast on, Notte. 
prised if a large number of his birds go off in the 
same way. He is far too kind to them. To give 
so muoh food to his poultry, that they always 
have some under them, is bad management. It 


rjHEAP AND GOOD PLANTS.—Geraniums, 

^ 100, in 5 or 6 varieties, including Flower of Spring, Happy 
Thought, and Distinction, 12s., or Is. 6d. per doz.; la, in 6 
varieties, double, 2s. fid.; 12 singlee, in 12 splendid varieties 
for pots, 2s. fid.; all good strong autumn-rooted plants. 
Isolepls greeiliz, a grand plant for conservatory or table, 3 for 
Is. 3d.; 8 for 2a 3d Colens, the best in cultivation, 12 very 
distinct rooted cuttings, 2s.; from single pots, 3s. Fuchsias, 
fi splendid varieties, from single pots, Is. 6d.; 12 for 2s. 9d.; 
strong rooted Cuttings, Is. fid. per dos. A Grand Collection 
for Greenhouse: 1 Abutilon, 4 Coleus, distinct, 6 Fnohiias, 
distinot, 6 Geraniums, distinct, 2 Lemon-scented Verbenas, 
X Ferns, 1 Begonia, and 2 Ageratum: all strong and well- 
rooted. All the above carriage paid.—H. J. PON TING, 
Wood N o rton Hall, E . Dereh a m, Norfolk. _ 

TDEESTON ROSES.—40,000 strong, healthy^ 

A* dwarf Roms, ELPs., best named varieties, 5s. per doz., 


_ — ---any sti- -- 

Lean-to, fifie.: span root, 75a.—Send stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue to J. AUTY, Ibe West Kept Horticultural Works, 
Oatford, London, S.R. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


SPECIALTY Alpines and Hardy Perennials,— 
W Saxifrages, Bedums, Sempervlvuma Campanulas, Vero¬ 
nicas, Achilleas, Ac,. Ac., in choice variety. Average price, 
4s per doz.. assorted, delivered free.—R. 8. LAIRD, Coistor- 
phine. Midlothian. _ _ _. 

T ARGE YELLOW AFRICAN DAISY.— 

AJ Hardy annual, invaluable for ohurch or table decoration, 
in bloom from June to December. Gigantio Lemon Sun¬ 
flower, very rare and handsome, seed 44. Also very choice 
flower seeds for garden border, thirteen varieties for Is. SoW 
fora charity.—Mrss W. B„ Wrentham R ectory Su ffolk . 

PANSIES ! PANSIES !! PANSIES ! ! 1-The 

A choioest and best sorts in cultivation, 2s. fid. and 8s. fid 
per'dozen, post free. Descriptive Price Ll*t of Pansies, Hoke, 
and Carnations, free on application.—8. BUCKLAND, The 
Pansy Gardens, Qee-crovs, near Manc he ster. _ 

aLADlOLI 1 GLADIOLI !! GLADIOLI!! I- 

U All per dozen: Queen Victoria, ’’ soarlet and white.” k; 
Prince Albert, 8s.; Ne Plus Ultra, 2s.; The Bride, Is. 2d.; 
OolviUei, Is.; Byzantinus, "purple,” Is.; fine Mixed, early- 
flowering, Is.; 6s. 100; 55s. 1,000; strong-flowering brenchley- 
ensis. '• brilliant scarlet.” 26 for Is. fid.: 4s. 100. carriage free.— 
E. GREEN8ILL, Bulb Importer. 16, Wyndoliffe-road, Small- 
h eath, Birmingham _ 

H. LADIOLI! GLADIOLI! I GLADIOLI ! 1!- 

VJ Oholoe mixed hybrids of gandavensis, all colours. 2a 
dozen, 13s. 100, 120s. 1,000, carriage free.-GREENSILL, os 
above._ 


pANUNCULl! RANUNCULI! RANUN- 
Ab OULI!—Large-fl 


OULI!—Large-flowering Double Giant French, from a 
grand Collection, mixed in mo»t beautiful colours, "plant 
now ” 50, Is. 6d.; 2s. 3d. per 100; 17s. fid. l,000,free.-GRBSN- 
RILL, a* above. 


ANEMONES! ANEMONES!! ANKMO- 
-aA NE8 !!!—8uperflne mixed Dutch, "brilliant ooloon,” 
50 for Is. fid; 2s. 6d. per 100; 20s. 1,000; free.—GREEN SILL, 
as above. ____ 


OlNGLE DAHLIA TUBERS, mixed colours, 
U as imported, Is. doz.; 7a 100; 60s. 1,000, carriage free.— 
GREEN8ILL. as above._ 

BERLIN LILIES OF VALLEY, extra seleofied, 
A) 25, la fid. ;«50, 2s. fid.; 4e. 100; 37s. fid. 1,000, fres.- 
GREENS1LL, m above. 

flRAND LIL1UM aURATUM, extra Urge, 

'A is.; Ha. doz.; large, 2 for Is. fid , 8s. per doz.: othrra 
3 for Is. fid.. 5s. 6d. dozen, carriage free.—ERNE8T GREEN- 
PI LL, as above. ____ 

pXTRA LARGE LANCIFOLIUM RUBRUM, 
Al roseum, and album, monstrosum Liliums, 2 for la fid., 
6s. per dozen, carriage free.—GREEN8ILL, ae above. 

INTERNATIONAL and Crystal PaWFFte 

A HOLLYHOCKS.-Above 200 First Prizes,12a to 24a per 
dozen, to name, list free.—R. MANN, Hawden Dyke, 
Bowden, E. Yorks. 

Original from 
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CUT THE FLOWERS 1 
Several letters have been published on the 
subject of gathering flowers, but none of the 
writers have touched on what seem to be some of 


interest in them, and sees more beauty in them of Apple- and Pear-trees—which are often 
than he does when he sees them in more or less allowed to get crowded—may be gathered for 


formal arrangements in the open air. This is 
particularly true of flowers that are not vei 
showy, but whose form is very beautiful. We 


the adornment of rooms. The North German 
and the Danish people out the branches of their 
flowering-shrubs when naked, put them in vessels 


the moat important points. One of these is that, have never enjoyed the beauty of certain single in their rooms, and induce them to flower beau 
in nine cases out of ten, a plant is benefited by Tulips—particularly the common wild Tulip— tifully. The sooner the readers of Gardening 
the removal of some of its 
flowers, To let all the 
flowers mature on a Tea 
Rose, for example, would 
be to weaken the plant, 
and render it, as a conse- 

3 uence, less beautiful. 

udicioua thinning of buds 
and flowers is beneficial 
preventing excessive 


bloom at any one time, 
and in inducing a suc¬ 
cession of bloom. Rose 
Gloire de Dijon becomes 
& mass of buds and flowers, 
and, in our opinion, it is 
far better to thin out than 
to allow all the blooms to 
perfect themselves. Then, 
again, there is the fact 
that the flowers are all 
the better for being cut. 

Many of the flowers that 
bloom in the open air in 
spring in our country actu¬ 
ally, when cut in the bad 
state, get larger than 
when allowed to bloom 
out-of-doors. This is the 
case with Narcissi, the 
blooms of which also last 
longer in a cut state. No 
doubt, many a self-styled 
scientific man, who never 
said a word about this 
until others found it out, 
will explain this with his 
spectacles on, but we have 
to do only with the very 
important fact. We once 
gathered some flowers of 
the pretty white Allium, 
and left them—not in 
water—on a chimney- 
piece for a fortnight, and 
they had not faded even 
then. Again, the flowers 
of some of the pretty wild 
Boses, when fully blown, 
soon fall to pieces; but if 
cut in the bud state, and 
placed in water, they open, 
and remain perfect for 
several days. It is prob¬ 
able that in these cases the 
check given by cutting, 
and the prevention of 
the completion of seed- 
forming, have something 
to do with the longer life of the flowers. Flowers 
taken indoors are protected from storms, and 
every gardener knows that in a night, or even 
in an hour, the beauty of our most vigorous 
open-air flowers and flowering-shrubs may be 
destroyed by inclement weather, 
consideration is that one who has 
flowers around him in 
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A GROUP OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 

(From a photograph sent to Gardbnixq by Mr. W. T. Bash ford, Portobello, N.B.) 


so much as when we saw them, closed and 
open, on a table. It is not wise gardening at 
all to grow flowers and to be afraid to cut 
them. We have seen flowers lying, 4 inches deep, 
may be beneath Camellia-trees in the south of England. 
Another Surely the trees would have been none the 
utiful worse if some of these had been out off! 
Even the Hawthorn bushes, or the branches 


Illustrated possess this 
art the better. Of course, 
it is important that a gar¬ 
den should not be spoilt 
by the removal of too 
many flowers, and the cut¬ 
ting should be done by one 
who can do it without un¬ 
necessarily mutilating the 
plants. The engraving 
that we here publish may 
be of interest to those who 
believe in “cutting the 
flowers.” 


8* — Glasshouses 
and local rates. — 
“T. W.” may take the 
following to be good law : 
If he erect a glasshouse, 
or any other house, and 
so increase the value of 
the property, the over¬ 
seers have the power to 
increase his assessment 
accordingly, and, if he 
feels aggrieved, he may 
appeal to the Assessment 
Committee, and to Quarter 
Sessions afterwards. I 
will give a case bearing 
upon the question. My 
breakfast-room opened on 
to a verandah facing 
east, and, to make the 
room warmer and more 
cheerful, I extended the 
verandah only about 4 feet, 
and enclosed the whole 
with glass. I had scarcely 
completed this small im¬ 
provement, when I found 
my poor-rate assessment 
increased to the extent 
of £2 per annum. I 
thought this was rather 
sharp upon me, so I 
mentioned it to the over j 
seer; he said, “You are 
a guardian, and it will 
never do for me to pass 
your improvements un 
noticed.” Still, I con¬ 
sidered it sharp, when 
he settled me with the fol¬ 
lowing question—•* Don’t 
you think that your 
house is worth £2 per 
annum more in consequence of that improve¬ 
ment, supposing you wanted to let it ?” I was 
obliged to oonfess that I did think so. “ T. W.** 
may find himself served in the same way. There 
is not the least doubt as to the power.— Rustic. 

Woodlice.—Would “G. S. 8." tell me how muoh 
arsenic should be used in a quart of water to deatro 
woodlice (see p. 057)?— Mabnixl. f - p-, 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from March 26 th 

to April 2nd. 

Rearranged conservatory. Pruned Acacias and other 
plants which have finished blooming and have just com¬ 
menced to make their growth ; vigorous-growing things 
require a good deal of shortening back. Out back the 
long shoots of Luculia gratissima growing in the border ; 
the plant of the same, trained to the wall r will have its 
young wood trod in, as there is yet'space to cover. Put in 
cuttings of a choice collection of Coleus for growing in 
pots. Potted tuberous Begonias, which have been win- 
tered in the orchard-house, and which are now just be¬ 
ginning to start; some of these will be planted in the 
borders by-and-by, and will be kept cool for that purpose. 
Filled a number of wire-baskets with Ferns, for suspending 
in fernery. Potted on Gloxinias. Sowed Balsams and 
Cockscombs. Potted on young plants of Dractanas and 
Crotons. Thinned and tied down young wood in Peach- 
house. Spriukled a little artificial manure on border, and 
watered it in. Pricked off early Celery into boxes for 

S lanting out early. Sowed main crop of Broocoli, thinly, 
i drills, and placed a net over the bed. Dug up Horse¬ 
radish. We usually dig up the summer’s supply now, 
and lay it in under a north wall, where the kitchen-boy 
can find it readily. If the supply has to be obtained from 
the bed when required, it involves a great loss of time. 
Sowed Hundredfold, Huntingdonian, and Teitch's Perfec¬ 
tion Peas ; the rows are 12 feet apart, and there are three 
rows of early Potatoes in each interval. Pruned and 
trained Figs on south wall. Thinned Grapes in vinery. 
Watered inside borders ; the borders are now in a moist 
condition, and we feel less anxiety about them. Stopped 
laterals in vinery to one leaf; tome, where numerous, arc 
pinched off altogether. The object of leaving laterals is to 
produoe outlets for superabundant vigour, and to prevent 
the main buds or eyes from being unduly excited. 8taked 
Pelargoniums to prevent straggling and maintain sym¬ 
metry. We do not use many stakes ; strings of matting, 
in some instances, are made to do the work of stakes, 
whioh, in themselves, are not ornamental. 

Sowed Cinerarias for early blooming ; also main crop of 
Stocks and Asters for beds and borders ; the pots contain¬ 
ing the seeds are plaoed in the warm pit to »tart, and, as 
soon as the seeds are up, they are moved to a cool frame. 
Prepared beds in flower-garden for planting hardy edging- 
plants ; such things as Sedum glauoum and S. Lydium, 
Btachys lanata, Cerastlum tomentosnm, Echeverlas, Ac., 
will shortly be planted. Pampas Grass and Tritomas 
seem to have suffered from the cold weather ; but, so far, 
our plants are safe. Moved a large bed of Anemone 
japonic* alba ; the roots are strong, and, as we want a full 
bloom next autumn, we have not reduoed them much, 
and the change into the fresh soil, whioh has been well 
manured, will be advantageous. Cuttings of the old 
roots, half an inch long, sown like seeds, and started in 
the hot-bed, will make blooming plants by autumn. 
Divided a number of double Sunflowers and Rudbeckias 
la tbs baoltgtound of the herbaceous borders. Pricked off 
Antirrhinums sown in heat Planted a number of Gladio¬ 
lus brenchleyensls, covering the bulbs about 2 lnohes 
deep Stopped the young shoots of early Melons, and 
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3 fill the frame. 


pegged the main shoots c 

Stove. 

Aohimbnes.— Some more tubers of these 
plants should now be started in heat, and treated 
m the way advised for the earliest batch at the 
beginning of last month. Those first started 
should be in a condition for potting-off or 
transferring to hanging-baskets. For ordinary 
purposes, moderate-sized examples will be the 
best; a 6-inch pot will accommodate half-a- 
dozen tubers. If they are to be grown in 
baskets, the wireB of which these are made 
should be moderately close, or the material will 
get washed through the bottom during the 
operation of watering. Line the baskets with 
Moss about an inoh thiok, and then fill in with 
■oil of a light, rich nature ; insert a few of the 
plants, so that their tops may grow through the 
sides of the baskets, and put the remainder in 
the ordinary position. Give a moderate water¬ 
ing as soon as the pots or baskets are filled, and 
keep them in a growing temperature. 

Gloxinias. —More tubers should now be 
potted, and placed in a warm house or pit, and, 
except where a brisk heat has been at com¬ 
mand, roots that are put in now will stand a 
better ohanoe than those set moving earlier. 
The earliest examples Will now have made some 
top-growth, and must be stood well up to the 
glass; this is essential to their well-being, as 
there are few plants that are so muoh influenced 
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Caladiums. 

plants are well suited for amateurs, as their 
tops die down In winter, and they, therefore, 
occupy little room at the season during which 
amateurs’ glass erections are often most crowded. 
But it is not advisable to attempt their cultiva¬ 
tion unless something like a temperature of 
60 decs. in the winter can be depended on, as, 
though the tubers are then dormant, they must 
not be kept cold. The small-leaved G. argy- 
rites is one of the prettiest and most useful, as 
it takes up less room than the larger sorts, and 
the leaves are very effective for outting, whioh 

ill not injure 
now in 


operation, if not qaqried too far, 1 
the plants. Thqf 
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cultivation are numerous. The following arc good 
kinds: Chantinii, Bicolor splendens, Baraquinii 
superbum, Prince Albert Edward, Auguste Le- 
monier, AdopheAudrien, and Belleymei. Tubers 
that have been kept quite dry and dormant 
should nowbe potted ; 5-inch or 6-inch pots will 
be large enough for C. argyrites ; the other 
sorts, except in the case of small tubers, should 
have pots two or three sizes larger. Drain the 
pots sufficiently. Caladiums will thrive in either 
peat or loam, but the latter, where it can be 
had with a fair amount of vegetable matter in 
it, is preferable. Large tubers necessarily 
require more to sustain them, and some rotten 
manure should be added to the compost. In 
potting, the tubers ought to be covered with 
about half an inch or so of soil. These plants are 
propagated from the young sucker-like shoots 
that spring from the crowns of the tubers, and 
are produced freely when they get large. These 
should be removed when they are about 6 inches 
or S inohes high, and oare should be taken to 
secure to each the young fibrous roots that will 
be found attached to them. Place them singly 
in small pots, and keep them warm, and a little 
close, until they have begun to grow, when give 
plenty of light and more or less air, according 
to the period when the propagation iB effected. 
The leaves of Caladiums are so soft that they 
cannot bear exposure to the sun in bright 
weather; but when shading them care should 
be taken that the material used does not exclude 
the light unduly, and also that it is not allowed 
to remain over the plants when it is not 
required. 

Epiphyllum truncatum.— Plants that have 
flowered in a warm house during the winter 
must be kept on in a genial temperature, so as 
to enable them to make growth. They do not, 
as has been said before, require nearly so much 
root-room as many things; but when the pots 
they occupy are small in proportion to the size 
of the plants, weak manure-water may now be 
given occasionally. Keep them well up to the 

? ;lass t and the growth will gain solidity as it is 
ormed. If sucoulent plants like these do 
not got enough light while their growth is being 
made, no amount of exposure to sun and air 
afterwards will make up for the deficiency. 

Greenhouse. 

Large-flowered Epiphyllums.— -Plants of 
the larger varieties of Epiphyllum—better 
known to many as Cacti—that have been kept 
oool and dry at the roots during winter, should 
now have water, and be placed at the warmest 
end of the greenhouse. Under the influence of 
increasing sun-heat, the flower-buds will soon 
begin to develop ; until the growth is fairly in 
motion, the soil must not be made wet, but only 
moist enough to admit of the succulent stems 
regaining their plumpness. 

Kalosanthes. —Amateurs who have had little 
experience in the cultivation of pot-plants 
need not hesitate to take Kalosanthes in hand, 
as they are among the easiest of plants to 
manage. It is very important that they 
should not be over-watered in winter, as their 
roots perish if the soil is kept too wet 
whilst they aro in a semi-dormant state. The 
next thing of importance is that the plants 
should have a long season of exposure out-of - 
doors under the full influence of sun and air ; 
from midsummer until the middle of September 
is not too long for them to be outside. Plants 
that were thus treated last summer will now 
have the extremities of their shoots plump and 
strong, and, with the increase of solar warmth, 
.will begin to move. Give more water, 
so as to keep the soil from this time onwards 
fairly moist, and stand them well up to the 
glass. Young plants that were struck from 
cuttings last summer, and that are now in small 
pots, shonld shortly have a shift. If confined 
to a single growth, 5-inoh or 6-inch pots will be 
large enough ; if, when the cuttings were potted 
off, three or four were placed together, as is 
frequently done with these plants, with a view 
to obtaining larger examples in little time, 
7*inoh or 8-inch pots may be given. Cut out the 
points of the shoots at the time of potting. 
This will cause them to branch out. The best 
oompost to grow them in is formed of loam, with 
a little rotten manure and some sand added. 
After potting, keep the plants in the green 
house, and give water as required. Regulate 
the air during the warmer part of the day in 
accordance with the weather. Cuttings of these 


plants may now be struck. They should be 
potted singly, or two or three together in 2-inch 
or 3-inch pots, filled with a mixture of loam and 
sand. The cuttings shonld consist of the tops 
of moderately stout shoots, about 4 inches long. 
Strip the lower leaves off for one-third of 
their length, and press the material firmly 
around them. If the soil is moderately 
moist give no water for a week or so; 
if they are kept in a cool house they may 
be covered with a propagating glass, but 
if located where there is a little warmth, and a 
moister atmosphere, they are better without 
the glass. Kalosanthes are very free rooters, 
and will strike in little time. Cuttings struck 
at this season, if left with their tops unstopped, 
will flower when about fifteen months old ; if 
the points are taken out after they have got 
established, they will not bloom until later. 

Oranges. —Independent of the merits from 
a cultural point of view which any plant may 
possess, there is always more or less interest 
attached to any species that produces an 
article of commerce. Where a hard wooded, 
evergreen plant is required, that will thrive 
under difficulties, there are not many things so 
suitable aB the ordinary varieties of the Orange. 
The small Otaheite variety is always a pretty 
object in a greenhouse, as its precocious habit 
of bearing is such that small examples, 12 inches 
or 15 inches high, grown in 6-inch or 8-inch 
pots, will carry a dozen or more fruit. In this 
condition, during the winter montba, when 
flowers are scarce, these little plants have a 
bright, oheerful appearance. The largor kinds 
are quite as easily grown, but, as a matter of 
course, they occupy more room. Still, there is 
no difficulty in producing plants of these, in 
bearing condition, that can be grown in 9-inch 
or 10-inch pots. Orange-trees are proverbial for 
the length of time that they live, even if given 
little attention, provided they are not allowed 
to get frozen, or neglected too much in the 
matter of watering. Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Hardy Ferns. —The best time to move hardy 
Ferns is just before the new growth starts 
away, unless the plants are kept in pots, when, 
of course, they may be planted at any time. I 
think every garden should possess a hardy 
fernery, and also an alpine garden, even though 
both may be on a comparatively small scale. 
They should form separate and distinct features 
—at least, I like the Ferns and alpines as 
separate things, though I know a large and very 
pretty rock-garden where the Ferns fill in the 
shady nooks, and the sun-loving alpines occupy 
rocky mounds in the open parts of the garden. 
This is a good season to make alterations and 
begin both these collections, or to extend them 
if a beginning has already been made. In situa¬ 
tions where it is difficult to obtain stones or 
roots of trees, Ferns and alpines of many kinds 
may be grown—and they will do well—on an 
undulating bank. 

Bulbs havo a very pretty effeot on the alpine 
and Fern mounds in spring. Masses of 
Winter Aconites, the Wood Anemone, the 
Daffodil, and the Snowdrop add much to the 
effect while the Ferns, &c., are for the most part 
dormant. 

W T allflowers and Crown Anemones should 
be sown now for flowering next winter and 
spring. Sow the Anemone thinly; the Wall¬ 
flowers may be transplanted. It is best to save 
seeds of the Anemone, selecting the best 
flowers, and to sow liberally, in order to obtain 
plenty of flowers to cut, and still leave the 
border gay. 

Hyacinthus candicans is one of the very 
nicest summer-flowering bulb9. Last summer we 
had spikes over 4 feet high, very stout of stem, 
and fine in blossom. Plant the bulbs now, and 
sow any seeds saved last summer. Cover the 
bulbs with about 2 inches of soil. They are 
very effective planted thinly among ordinary 
bedding-plants. 

Baskets on lawns.— On old-fashioned lawna 
baskets of flowers, sometimes of considerable 
size, were a special feature. If well planted, so 
that the basket is pretty well hidden, they aro 
graceful and pretty. Canary Creepers, Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, and similar plants, 
should climb over the handles of the basket, 
and fall gracefully over the sides—in fact, their 
chief use is, I think, In providing an opportunity 
for the display of plants of semi-climbing habit. 
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Preparing flower-beds.— There an atill 
too many flower-bads in many gardens, and no 
loae would be sustained if. many of them were 
turfed over, or filled with shrub** but those 
intended for bedding-plants should, if not 
planted with spring flowers, be prepared, by 
forking over, for planting when the season 
oomes round. Any that it is intended to edge 
with hardy plants may be planted shortly. 

Summer - flowering Chrysanthemums. — 
These make excellent bedding and border 
plants, and may be had now in considerable 
variety of colour. This is a good time to add 
to the stock. 

Fruit Garden. 

The vinery.— This is a good season for top¬ 
dreasing both Inside and outside borders,, with 
bone-meal or any other concentrated stimulant. 
Sprinkle it over the border in sufficient quantity 
to colour the soil, and fork it in very lightly, to 
mix it with the surface of the border, to prevent 
the escape of its volatile essenoes. Mulchings 
of manure may also be applied now to keep the 
root* near the surfaoe. In late houses rub off all 
shoots not required for laying in, and remove 
the weakest. One shoot to a spur is quite 
enough to leave permanently.. Where the 
Vines are very old it is a good plan to lead up 
a young rod here and there, with the view of re¬ 
moving an old rod occasionally when the young 
ones are strong enough to bear. 

Orchard-house —Do everything possible to 
Induce the blossoms of Peaches and Nectarines 
to set freely. As a rule, there is not much 
difficulty in this at this late season; sometimes, 
during a spell of bright, cold weather, when the 
blossoms in oool houses are late, as they are this 
year, a dash with the syringe (using water from 
which the chill is taken off) in the middle of the 
day will assist the setting. When the blossoms 
are fairly set the disbudding or thinning of the 
young shoots may begin by the removal of a few, 
where too thickly plaoed. Do the work 
'gradually—“little and often ” is the best course 
to pursue, in order to avoid checks. Keep the 
roots of trees in pots moist, but avoid over- 
watering. The supply of water should be 
obtained from a tank inside the house, by col¬ 
lecting the rain-water whioh falls from the 
roofs. If trees are planted in the borders, a 
top-dressing of bone-meal may be usefully given 
mow, and lightly forked in. 

FiQ9 in the open air.—As soon as the cold 
frosty nights leave us, the ooverings should be 
removed, and in the oourse of a week, when the 
wood has acquired its proper tone by exposure, 
tike trees should be pruned and trained. The 
pruning at this season will consist chiefly in cut¬ 
ting out an old or a badly famished branch to 
make room for laying in young wood, on whioh 
alone the fruit is borne. 

Stone fruits on walls. —-The soil in some 
districts does not oontain enough lime for stone 
fruits. If there is any reason to suppose that 
the supply is not sufficient for the trees’ needs, 
it should be added to now, by dressing the 
borders with old mortar or lime in a fresh state. 
If the Apricots and Peaobes are protected by 
heavy curtains, these should, on fine days, be 
drawn on one side to admit as much air as 
possible to the blossoms. 

Melons in frames.— This is a good time to 
make beds to obtain ripe fruits in July. The 
beds must be well put together, to maintain a 
teeady, lasting heat, as Melons want root- 
warmth up to the last to finish off well. The 
faaiMS should be so arranged on the bed at to 
catch every gleam of sunshine, and the situation 
choaid be sheltered from cold winds, which 
oaose a good deal of fluctuation in the tempera- 
tea of hot-beds. 

Forcing Strawberries. —Any glass s trus¬ 
tee, with a shelf in a light position, will do for 
Strawberries now. Very often the Strawberries 
from the orchard-house and the cold pits are 
of superior quality. The main point m their 
management is to keep plants in pots well 
supplied with moisture. 

Pines. —Newly potted plants should have a 
light shade from ten o’clock till three. A moist 
ateosphere is very important now. In bright 
weather, use the syringe freely twioe a-day, 
and keep the evaporating pans fulL 

Vegetable Garden. 

Globe Artichokes will, where unprotected, 
probably be killed; if any of them do start, it 


upon the subjeoi wfildo well to so# a few seeds, 
and grow them on In a warm pit till strong. 
The strangest among them will produce a few 
heads in the autumn. 

Forced vegetables are i* groat demand, In 
consequence of the severity of the winter, the 
outdoor supply will be meagre and late. Every¬ 
thing should be' done to keep up the supply of 
French Beans, Asparagus, Seakale, and Mush¬ 
rooms. Cover the late beds of Seakale in the 
open ground with burnt earth to blanch the 
crone, and cover over the Asparagus beds 
with glazed frames, if possible, to help it for¬ 
ward. Very few gardens possess enongh of 
these light, handy glazed frames, whioh can be 
moved from place to place. 

The main crop of Carrots may be sown at 
any time now. The newest, freshest bit of land 
in the garden should be reserved for Carrots, to 
ensure olean, bright-coloured roots. Soot and 
lime may be used as a top-dressing, and forked 
lightly into the surface, and a small quantity 
of artificial manure may, with advantage, be 
sown with the seeds in the drills, whioh should 
be 15 inches apart. No other manure should be 
applied to the land now. Salsafy and Soorz- 
onera may be sown now, and have the same 
treatment that is recommended for Carrots. 
The best Carrot for main crop is a good selection 
of James’ Intermediate. 

Celery trenches may be prepared at any 
time now when oonvenient. The results will be 
better if the manure is mixed with the soil 
several weeks before the Celery is planted, than 
if the trenohes are made and the Celery set out 
at the same time. If single rows are planted, 
the trenohes may be feet apart, with rows of 
Lettuces, Cauliflowers, or Early Potatoes on the 
ridges. 

Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucum¬ 
bers.— Plant three seeds In a large 60-sized 
pot, filling as many pots as there' are hills to 
plant, and leaving the usual margin for acci¬ 
dents. Plaoe the pots in a frame or pit, where 
there is a little warmth. As soon as the seeds 
start into growth, move the plants to a oold 
frame, ana plant out about the middle of 
May. 

Tomatoes should be prioked off when large 
enough, and grown on rapidly to get them 
strong when turned out about the 20th of 
May. North of London, the Tomato is not a 
sucoess, in a general way, unless it Is planted 
against a south wall. The best results are 
obtained when not more than one plant, or, at 
the most, two plants, are allowed in one pot. 
In the latter oase, the ball is divided, and eaoh 
half planted separately, 15 fnohee apart. If 
more than one stem is trained on a plant, more 
spaoe should be allowed. 

Potato-planting should be followed up 
briskly now. Give them plenty of spaoe, ana 
use some kind of stimulant in the drills with 
the sets. I have already more than once said 
that late Potatoes are out of plaoe in small 
gardens. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Propagating Dahlias.— Old roots of Dahlias, 
that were plaoed In heat some time ago to 
furnish outtings, should now be breaking freely 
into growth. When this takes place, shake a 
little more rough soil between the roots, but 
not so much as to bury the oollar of the plants, 
and give more moisture. As soon as the young 
shoots are about 3 inohes in length, they should 
be taken off with a sharp knife, and inserted 
round the sides of small pots to make root 
Some rooommend taking off a small piece of the 
tuber with the .outting; hut this is quite un¬ 
necessary, for if there Is only the slightest heel 
at the base of eaoh they will root in proper soil 
as readily as anyone oan desire. Bat unless 
cuttings are very plentiful, or the number of the 
plants required but small, it is not good prao- 
tioe even to take any heel with the outtings, 
for when they are out so low down it is probable 
that no more shoots will spring from that eye; 
whereas, if taken off just below the seoend joint 
from the tuber, a pair of shoots will break again 
from the lowest joint, and these may either be 
taken off to form a second batch, or allowed to 
grow on to form a large plant. Some 
put Dahlia outtings singly into thumb- 
pots (2-iaoh); hut they strike better, as 
a rule, if inserted, five or she of a 
•or*, sound thq sides of a 3i-taeh cv £-iaoh 


pot, well drained, and 'fiftifr With loam, kept 
open by a good supply of Coooa-nut fibre and 
tand. Plabk thto ttftft oft Wttai* bottom; keep¬ 
ing olose and shaded from sun until rooted, and 
do not be afraid of watering freely directly the 
•oil becomes at all dry. To thote who have 
not sufficient ground-spaoe to acoommodate 
suoh bulky subjects as Dahlias, I should recom¬ 
mend a trial of Dahlias in good-sized pots. 
Either old roots or spring-struok cuttings, If 
started in good time, may be employed; but pre¬ 
ference should be given, if they oan be obtained, 
to small pot-roots of the previous season, those 
from 3-inch pots being of a nioe size, Plaoe 
the plants in their flowering-pots in May, if they 
oan be aooommodated under glass for a time, or 
early in June to stand out-of-doors. Use good 
loam, with a little rotten manure, both in a 
rather rough state, and ram the soil ouite firm 
round the roots. Pots from 10 inohes to 
lfl. inohes In diameter are the moot suitable; 

S ive good drainage, and when these are getting 
lied with roots give them abundant supplies 
of liquid-manure. During growth a position in 
the open, fully exposed to sun, is indispensable. 
Prick off seedlings of single Dahlias, or, if suffi¬ 
ciently strong, they may be plaoed directly in 
3-inoh pots, where they will rapidly gain 
strength. 

Annuals— It is now time to make a first 
sowing of half-hardy and tender annuals in 
shallow boxes. Among these the Viotoria, 
Peony, and Dwarf Chrysanthemum Asters, 
Ten-week Stocks, Balsams, Chinese and Indian 
Pinks, Heliohrysums, French and African Mari¬ 
golds, Annual Chrysanthemums of many varie¬ 
ties, and Phlox Drummondi, are pre-eminently 
useful, and should first receive attention. Boxes 
2 inohes or 24 inohes in depth, and 14 inohes or 
15 inohes long by 10 inches in breadth, are very 
useful. Put half an inch to three-quarters of 
an inch of small cinders, or some rough siftings 
of the compost, in the bottom, and nearly ml 
up with a light open mixture of loam, leaf-mould 
(Coooannt-nbre will do), and sand. Press the 
surfaoe even with a fiat pieoe of wood, and only 
just cover the seeds with fine sandy aoil. 

Petunias, Verbenas, &o., that are already up 
must be plaoed near the glass in a genial tem¬ 
perature, and be very carefully attended to with 
water. Prick them off into other boxes, an inch 
or more apart, to strengthen, and subsequently 
harden on and pot singly, or plant out where 
they are to flower. Pot off any bedding stuff, 
suoh as zonal Geraniums, &c., that may be still 
remaining in store-pots, and gradually inure 
the first potted lot to more air. Damp the 
greenhouse down well with the syringe on the 
mornings of all bright days. B. C. R. 


10530.—A heating difficulty.— One way 
out of your trouble n to make some provision 
for covering the house in frosty weather, aa 
then, in the ease of oool greenhouses, there is no 
need to make a fire for a lew degrees of frost, 
and in hard weather the labour is much 
lightened. If something in this way is not 
done, there is no getting ont of the late night- 
stoking ; and if a fire will last eight hours, it is 
as much as oan be expected. Where many 
plants are grown under glass, the fires are never 
left so long without attention in severe weather. 
A roller-blind of scrim canvas is very service¬ 
able, and will keep off several degrees of frost, 
and, as shade is generally beneficial in very hot 
weather, it will serve two purposes. Frost acts 
more quickly on small greenhouses than on 
large glass structures. In the first place, they 
oontain less air, and the frost more easily 
operates on the whole of the spaoe $ and, as 
they are mostly made with glass sashes in front, 
and have glass ends, then is every chanoe for 
frost to make a rapid entry. A good plan, and 
one that is generally adopted In Germany, when 
frost is very seven, is to have shutters to fit on 
to the ends; but a bast mat or two nailed up 
will keep out a lot of frost. If you can pnvent 
the frost from acting on the front and tide, a 
gnat deal is gained. I have a small lean-to 
greenhouse that I do not care to heat often, 
and this I oover with mats (double thickness) in 
frosty weather. I do not then fear 10 degs. of 
frost, and I save both trouble and firing. At 
the time I write this, it is freezing, ana I ex 
peot quite 10 dogs, of frost, bat, having covered 
up, I have no anxiety for the plants.— 
Bnw , Original "cm * . 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Hints on Carnation culture —1 am 

a lady poss o ee o d of average health and strength, 
of middle age, and I am, and have been for 
yean, an enthusiastic and persevering gar¬ 
dener. 1 have taken in Gardening Illus- 
Tbatsd from its commencement, and though 1 
have derived much information from it, 1 have 
not hitherto tried to impart any to its numerous 
readen. It has struck me that my experience 
in the cultivation of various flowen might be 
aooeptable to persons in the same position as 
myself. I have a good-sized, walled, square 
garden on the outskirts of a small town in a 
border county. The soil is rioh and deep, and 
has been cultivated as a garden for two cen¬ 
turies at least. 1 do all the lighter part of the 
gardening myself, and have a man two days in 
the week to mow the lawn and wheel soil, Ac,, 
but 1 do not allow him to put his spade into 
my borders. One of my favourite flowers is the 
Carnation, and 1 have been successful with it, 
and have a large number of different kinds, 
which produoe great numbers of flowers. I 
have raised nearly all my varieties from seed. 
I buy each year a packet of the best seed 
1 can purchase, choosing each time a 
different Kind, as seifs, biz&rres, flakes, Ac. 
In April, I prepare a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, with which I fill a long 
shallow box, covering the seed lightly, and dis¬ 
tributing it as evenly as possible. This box I 
cover with sheets of glass, shaded with paper, 
and place in a sunny window, keeping dose and 
moist until the seeds appear. As they come up 
I gradually expose them to the air, and when 
they posse ss four or six leaves I plant them out- 
of-doors in a bed, about 4 inches apart, shading- 
and watering them at first. Here they grpw 
rapidly, and in July, or earlier, I move them 
into their winter quarters. I select a dry and 
sunny border in the kitchen garden, and have 
It well dug, with plenty of old hot-bed manure. 
A bed of 4 feet wide will contain three rows of 
plants. I plant them about 18 inches apart each 
way. Here they grow apace, and by the time 
the first frost oomes they are fine bushy plants. 
I leave them all the winter without protection, 
and in the hardest winters and most trying 
springs I scarcely lose a plant. When May 
oomes they will begin to show their flower- 
stems—dozens in every plant. I remove most 
of these, leaving about four to every plant, and 
as these grow 1 carefully tie them up. Towards 
the end of July the first flowers begin to show 
themselves, and, perhaps, half of them will be 
single. These I at onoe root out, and 
consign to the rubbish-heap. Of the re¬ 
mainder, some will be imperfect flowers, 
others will have fewer petals than they 
ought to have, and, perhaps, only one or 
two may oome within a measurable distance of 
first-rate florists* flowers. Stfll, they have 
splendid constitutions, and their grass is a 
thing to delight the eye. As soon as they have 
shown which are worth propagating, I name 
and layer them, and, when the layers are rooted, 
I place them in a oold frame, in a good, light 
soil, and keep them there all the winter. I tilt 
the frame on fine days, but do not allow rain 
to fall upon them. I do not cover the frames 
with any protecting material, and I find they 
stand the most severe frost without injury. If 
the layers, instead of being planted in frames, 
are put into the ground, I find many of them do 
not survive the winter. They are muoh more 
delicate than the seedlings. In May I put them 
in the borders, where they flower freely. 
When planting them, I dig a hole, about 18 
inches square, and place in It a good spadeful of 
thoroughly decomposed manure from an old 
heap or hot-bed. This I chop up with the 
•oil, mixing well. I plant firmly, pressing 
the soil well together with the foot, I 
generally find that the flowers are better 
the second year than the first. The seedlings 
of last year are left to themselves in their bed, 
and, having by this time beoome large plants, 
I find they produoe great quantities of 
flowers for cutting. The flowers are certainly 
better than any I have got from named sorts 
—such as Admiral Curzon—and, as I said 
before, they are produced in sheaves. This I 
attribute to their hardiness, from being raised 
without any coddling. I am able to delight my 
friends with out flowers; hundreds may be out, 
and never missed. In prroi ri t io goodness of 


my flowers I may mention that a large nursery¬ 
man, an enthusiast in Carnation culture, ex¬ 
changed a dozen of hts best named varieties for 
an equal number of my seedlings.— Solway. 

Barly flowers in Killarney.— The fol¬ 
lowing Is a list of "first appearances’* of 
flowers here (Killarney) this spring. The idea 
came to me too late for this year, but I think if 
gardeners in divers parts of Britain made lists 
of dates of first flowerings the lists would be 
worth reading: Feb. 16, Flowering Currant; 
Feb. 18, Daffodils ; Feb. 20, Plum-tree; 
Maroh 1, Polyanthus - Narcissus (yellow); 
March 2, Wood Anemone; Maroh 3, Pear 
blossom, Rosemary; March 4, Pansy, Red 
Bachelor’s Button ; Maroh 6, Polyanthus-Nar- 
oitsus (white and yellow), Barberry; Maroh 8, 
Hyacinth (blue), Broom; Maroh 9, Triteleia 
uniflora ; Maroh 10, Currant (fruit) in flower; 
taw first butterfly. It is now (March 13) snowing, 
after a fortnight of supreme spring, so I fear I 
had best conolude my list. The Hyacinth, I 
must confess, was an exception ; all others in 
the open are still a long way from flowering.— 
R. OV. 

The common Bryony.—" Z. ” writes: 
“I have read *A.’s” very interesting note on 
this plant In Gardening, p. 9, and should be 
glad if you would publish an engraving of it, 
as, though it is common, I do not know it.” In 



COMMON BRYONY (BRYONIA DI010A). 

compliance with “ Z.’s ” request, we here give 
an Illustration of this hardy and, in the winter 
season, useful plant. 

The Rue Anemone (Thaliotrnm 
anemonoidea)- — It is strange that this 
lovely plant is not better known and more 
largely cultivated. Its flowers are like those 
of some of the alpine Anemones, about 1 inch 
across, and of a pure white. Its leaves are very 

etty, and rather like the pinna* of a Maiden- 

ir frond. The seed should be sown at onoe 
now in peaty soil, and slightly oovered with 
silver sand. Pans will do to raise them in, but 
boxes are still better, and a slight bottom-heat 
should be given. By the end of April the young 
plants should be hardened by moving the boxes 
to a cold frame, and in June they may be 
planted out in strong peat, with a little silver 
sand, and in a shady plaoe. The slant oomes 
from America, and is quite hardy, but must be 
firmly planted to begin with. It reaches a 
height of from 4 inches to 9 inches, and flowers 
in April. There is a double form with muoh 
smaller white flowers, but to my mind it is not 
quite so graoeful as the single, though certainly 
it is well worth growing. These plants may be 
propagated by division, but care must be taken 
not to bruise or in any way injure the roots, or 
the plants will qulokly perish. The leaves are 
of a beautiful bluish-green, and form a splendid 
background to Primroses or white Violets.— 
Audax, Bournemouth, 

Salpiffloesis-— I should like to say a few 
words inxavour of this beautiful plant It is a 
half-hardy annual and of easy culture. Seeds 
should be sown thinly in 6-inoh pots, during 
Maroh and April, and plaoed in a gentle heat; 
the plants ought, when large enough, to be 
thinned out to about five in a pot, and the re¬ 
mainder put in the open border, In small 
dumps of five or six plants. The varied and 
lovely colours which they produoe render them 
very attractive. I use a compost of loam and 
well-rotted manure, which seems to suit them 
well ; the growth being of a somewhat weak 


nature, a neat stake should be tied to eedh 
plant, to prevent their stems from breaking.— 
G. H. Mortimer, Bennington, S.E, 

9.—Laying down Graaa-plot.—If the 

land is poor, manure will help ft, though top- 
dressings will keep the turf thick, and the 
Grass vigorous. Dig it over one spit deep, 
removing all foreign substances, such aa roots 
or large stones. Stir the surface about with 
the rake and fork to make it fine, and, to 
April, tread the land over when dry, rake it 
fine, and sow the seeds; rake them In, and 
draw a light roller over to press them in. The 
seeds should be sown thickly enough to cover 
the surface, in order to get a dose, thick turf 
the same season. If turf cannot be obtained to 
form edgings, run a strip of wood along the 
sides of the walks.— E. H. 

13.—Laying out a garden.— It is diffi¬ 
cult without diagrams to show how to lay out a 

g arden. I should advise "A. H." to give the 
rasa-plot a flowing outline. If it were made 
oval in ehape, the oorners where the border 
would widen should be planted with large 
plants, like the Celandine-tree, or the Giant 
Knotweed (Polygonum), or with groups of 
Holly. A fair collection of hardy perennials 
could be grown all around the Grass plot, and 
the latter could easily be kept in order.—H. 

15.—Failure in growing Mignonette. 
—I grow annually Miles’ Hybrid Spiral, 
Maohet, Golden Queen, and Parson’s White, 
both in pots and in the border. I sow the seed 
thinly, m 6-inoh pots, from February to May, 
for sucoessional blooming, in a compost of well- 
rotted horse-manure, loam, and rotted turf, and 
bring them on in a warm frame. As soon as tbs 
plants are large enough to handle, they are 

K tted off, five m a 6-inch pot, and those that I 
ve to spare are put in the open border. If 
good specimens are required, special attention 
must be bestowed upon them. The first heads 
that make their appearance must be removed, 
and this treatment should be continued for about 
a month. During this period, an occasional water¬ 
ing with liquid-manure will prove very beoe- 
fiolal, and the result will be nne specimens, in 
full bloom, about four or five months after >ead- 
■owing. They will keep on blooming for a long 
time.—G. Mortimkr, Kenning ton, S.E. 

95.—Hardy annnala for boxes.—Why 
does not " X. Z.” try Convolvulus major and 
Sweet Peas, in addition to the creepers he men¬ 
tioned ? C. major, oertaiuly, Is not quite hardy 
in all climates, but if sown late in spring ft 
does Very well in boxes, and does not require 
more room for its roots than Nasturtiums. 
Sweet Peas are hardy and free-growing. I have 
found them do very well in boxes, but they 
want plenty of water. Sea Bindweed (Con¬ 
volvulus Soldanella) would also be suitable for 
this purpose. It is a hardy plant, with hand¬ 
some pale-red flowers, and small kidney¬ 
shaped leaves. I have never raised it from 
seed, but it is easy to find small plants, and to 
transplant them, and It is best to treat it as an 
annual. Clematis Flammula is a fine climber, 
with lovely white flowers; but, as the boxes are 
•hallow,perhaps there would not be room enough 
for it. It can he easily raised from seed, and is 
worthy of a plaoe in every garden ; so, if you 
happen to have a good depth of soil in one of 
your boxes, do give this Clematis a trial, for 
though not an annual it is quite as suitable for 
your purpose.— Audax. 

98.— Planting beds and narrow 
borders.—Perhaps I may be able to help 
"Border ” a little. In the long narrow borders 
I should plant such things as Polyanthus, 
Oxlip, Primrose, Violet, Luies of the Valley, 
Osmund a and other Ferns, Solomon’s Seal, 
Potentillas, Anemone, Aquilegia, Antirrhinum, 
Iris, Linnsea, Lychnis vespertine Lupinus, 
Asphodel us ramosus, Borago rien tails, Geum, 
and Hepatioa. The beds might be filled with 
more snowy plants, such as Dahlia, Shook, 
Pelargonium, Phlox, Calceolaria, Pansy, Ver¬ 
bena, Pink, Carnation, Piootee, Corn-flower, 
Blue Flax, Wallflower, and Pyre thrum (all 
perennials); Zinnia, Leptosiphon, Bartonia, 
China Asters, Clarkia, Portulaoa, Godetia, Red 
Flax, Dianthus, Braohyoome, Marigold, Lupines, 
Linaria, Kaulfussia, Poppy, and Sphenogyne 
(all annuals). Any of these plants would make 
a fine display from the shop. They all like a 
rich soil. Those I recommended for the borders 
like shade, and most of them enjoy a little peat 
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in the soil. I prefer the latter class of shade- 
loving flowers myself; but, of course, the others 
would make a better show in the beds.— 
Aux> ax. 

99 .—Climbers on concrete walls.— 
Procure a quantity of large iron nails and 
strong common iron wire. Drive a row of nails 
at the top of the wall, about 12 inches apart, 
and a corresponding row at the bottom of the 
wall. Strain a wire from each nail at the top 
to each nail at the bottom. Paint them dark 
green, for the sake of appearance, and to pre¬ 
serve from rust, and this will suffice for the 
training or tying of any number of creepers.— 
A. H. 

177. —Bdging-plants and tiles.— Ex¬ 
cept in one instance, 1 have never seen edging- 
tfles capable of resisting frost—I have often 
found long lengths shattered to pieces. The 
instance alluded to was in a garden near London, 
where a large kitchen garden was edged with 
tilea of a cable pattern, which were glazed, and 
of a dark-grey colour. The tiles had stood the 
test of several winters in a low-lying district, 
but I have no idea where they were manufac¬ 
tured.—J. 0. C. 


181- — Flowers under a Thuja (Arbor- Vltee) 
hedge. —The dwarf Nasturtium is the moat likely plant 
to flower satisfactorily near to your hedge. King of Tom 
Thumbs is a beautiful scarlet variety, and Golden King is 
a good yellow. Plant the eeeda 6 inches apart, and 1 inch 
under the surface, at the end of April.—J. 0. C. 

10.—Tropeeolum Spitfire. — I do not know any 
Tropsoium nearing this name ; but probably it belongs to 
the Lobbianum section. You can sow the seeds in the 
open at any time after the middle of April, and it will re¬ 
quire no special treatment.—X. 

89.—Plants for a child’s grave.— “Southport” 
would probably find Ohamserops Fortune! (a hardy Palm) 
suitable for planting on a child's grave. It is uncommon, 
perfectly hardy, and would not grow too tall, like most 
shrubs in a graveyard. I planted four on a grave last 
automn, and they have stood the late severe winter re¬ 
markably well. A “ basin,” or clear space, should be kept 
round each plant, and free from weeds. I filled the 
"basins” of my plants with the beet Ooooa-nut fibre 
before the cold weather set in.— Woodend. 


THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 


Brussels Sprouts.— Seed of these are not 
•own by many persons until May, but this is 
too late, as a general rule. Market gardeners, 
who grow this vegetable largely for market, 
sow in March and get their plants out as early 
as possible, taking advantage of the first drip¬ 
ping weather in July, and earlier, if ground can 
be cleared and the weather is suitable. The 
Scotch gardeners used to sow seed of Brussels 
Sprouts in August, and, probably, do so still. 
Some of the finest plants, I think I ever saw 
at the middle of August, were at Heckfield; the 
seed had been sown early, and the plants got 
out as soon as possible, and by the second week 
in August they were nearlv 3 feet high, covered 
from top to bottom with Sprouts. X think the 
Brussels Sprout the most delicious vegetable 
grown. It will require a good Sprout to beat it, 
snd I am of opinion it is not yet raised. And 
yet there are many of the middle classes and 
the poor who rarely, if ever, taste them. The 
cultivation is simple. All that is required is to 
sow the seeds in a bed, and transplant in showery 
weather, when the plants are 5 inches or 6 
inches high. A good holding rich loam suits 
this vegetable best, and, when planted out, it 
should have ample space in which to develop. 
The London market-gardeners, who grow for 
market, pnt their plants from 18 inches to 2 feet 
apart and at least 2 feet from row to row; and 
the surface is kept well loosened by the free 
used the hoe. Earthing-up is not so frequently 
practised as in private gardens; and when the 
pleats have reached their height, which is shown 
try the tops beginning to cabbage, it used to be 
the practice to cut out the head, for the purpose 
of assisting the development of the Sprouts. This 
method is not so much followed as it used to be, 
because growers have come to recognise the fact 
that though it may be advantageous to head down 
a row or two of the plants that are late in 
developing their Sprouts, yet it is scarcely 
necessary in the case of early sown and well- 
grown plants. Then, in the case of a severe 
winter, the head and spreading leaves whioh sur¬ 
round it are found of advantage as a protection. 
During the past winter, plants could be seen 
that, headless and unprotected, were greatly 
injured if not killed outright by reason of the 
frost. But this is a matter about which there 
always will be differences of opinion. 
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remains to be stated that the Brussels Sprout is 
one of the hardiest vegetables grown. It re¬ 
quires something akin to courage to recommend 
any particular form of the Brussels Sprout. I 
admit one type, and that is all. There are 
many so-called varieties, but they are simply 
selections, and much depends upon the way 
they are grown. I once saw in a market 
garden near Acton a really wonderful piece of 
Brussels Sprouts, large iu size and grandly 
developed by August, and I asked the owner 
what sort it was. His reply was “the 
Imported.” But then he cultivated with a 
view to get the very best return he could, and 
it was not surprising that such a good yield 
resulted.—R. D. 

Potato planting:.— When new Potatoes 
are wanted as early as possible, one does not 
mind leaving a few to the mercy of late-apring 
frost, oraffordingthem some protection; but unless 
the cultivator can do this, nothing it gained by 
planting too early, as it is not the plants that 
first come through the soil that are always the 
first ready for table. In many places, those 
that are first above the ground are cut down by 
frost, and then they are not so early as those 
that come up a fortnight later. No fixed time 
for planting, that will suit all soils and places, 
can be recommended. Localities, and even 
gardens, near to each other, differ a good deal 
in the protection they afford to early crops. In 
our case, if we plant early in March, it is a rare 
occurrence for the frost to injure our Potatoes, 
but two miles lower in the vale, they are in¬ 
variably cut down two or three times, even so 
late as the middle of May, when the sets are 
planted early in March. Knowing this, I advise 
everyone to be guided by experience as to the 
time of planting, it being borne in mind that, in 
places where it is safe to do so, the sooner 
Potatoes are planted after the 1st March— 
whether they are early or late sorts—the better 
the chance of securing a crop. Where it is not 
safe to plant the early sorts until the middle of 
April, the sets must as much as possible be 
kept from growing out. The best way of doing 
this is to spread them out on the floor of a shed, 
or in any cool place—the more air they get the 
better, so that frost does not reach them. 
To get forward with the season’s work, 
the planting of the late sorts may be 

E roceeded with at once, as late sorts’being 
ssa excitable, do not come up so quick as 
the early onen. The character of the soil, and 
the amount of preparation it has had, should 
decidothe way in whioh they should be planted. 
In light, well-prepared ground, there is no 
objection to a dibber being used, provided the 
holes are carefully filled in. But in heavy land 
the sets should always be planted in drills, 
at least 4 inches deep, drawn out with a light 
mattock; this plan insures that the ground is l 
better worked, as the drawing out and filling 
in of the earth must necessarily work it into a 
finer tilth, and the greater the labour devoted 
to the preparation of thq ground the better the 
crop. In strong, loamy soils, Potatoes require 
little manure, but it is essential to success that 
such a staple should be stirred up two or three 
times before the crop is put in. Strong manure 
should always be avoided, even if the ground is 
poor, unless it cau be incorporated with the 
land some months previous to planting. The 
only profitable use I have found for spent tan 
is to lay it on the Potato sets at planting time. 

I do not believe that tan affords any nourish¬ 
ment to the crop, but the tubers, at lifting time, 
come out so much cleaner and smoother than 
out of the ordinary soil, that I can confidently 
recommend its use in all heavy soils. As, how¬ 
ever, it only affords a light and dry covering 
for the roots, I do not advise its use in land 
that is naturally light and dry. When we nse 
tan we draw deep drills, fill up half the space 
with tan, and put some of the earth on the top. 

I should not consider it safe to use tan unless it 
had been twelve months in a heap befpre I 
wanted it. With regard to other methods, that 
of planting on the surface, and drawing the 
earth from each side to oover up the sets, is 
applicable to a heavy clay soil, but I do not 
find it suitable in light mediums, as if a dry 
season occurs the crop suffers from the want of 
root-moisture. No doubt, in heavv moisture¬ 
holding land, surface-planting produces Pota¬ 
toes of better quality, although, in all proba¬ 
bility, the crop is not so heavy.—J. C. C. 


Pinching: Potatoes. —Will you kindly 
oblige “ Subscriber, Rudham,” by giving 
advice as to pinching the main shoot off seed 
Potatoes before setting, as in a recent issue of 
Gardening it was advised in the case of 
both early and late Potatoes ? The writer 
of the article to which “ Subscriber ” refers does 
not recommend pinching off the main shoot, 
except in cases where it has been allowed to 
become drawn and spindly, through the seeds 
lying too long in a heap. If the main shoots of 
Potatoes are short and robust—as they will be, 
if the seeds have been properly treated—they 
should not be pinched, as, in a general way, no 
other shoot can take the place of the main crown 
eye. We see the disadvantage of pinching 
sometimes, when the frost pinohes the main 
shoots, as soon as they emerge from the soil in 
spring—how it checks and injures the crop. 
But there may be cases where it is good prac¬ 
tice to remove the long shoots, which have been 
drawn up weakly, and to trust to the shorter 
shoots for the crop. It is, however, only a 
choice of evils.—H. 

Seakale.— Mr. Fielder, of Cheltenham, has forwarded 
ua iome specimens of his “Covent-garden” Seakale. 
They were remarkably well grown, nicely blanched, and 
the flavour was very good. 


ROSES. 

Rose William Allen Richardson 

appears to advantage in whatever form it is 
grown. It makes a handsome and floriferous 
standard, and it is effective as a large unpruned 
bush, worked on Brier cutting or seedling, or 
on its own roots. But, undoubtedly, it is most 
decorative, as well as most prolific, when grown 
as a climber against a wail or fence. For this 
purpose it is especially well adapted, for two 
reasons. In the first place, nnlike some of the 
rampant-growing Tea-scented Roses, which 
have a tendency to break only towards the ends 
of their immensely long shoots, leaving the 
lower part of the tree bare, this variety keeps 
well clothed to the very base ; and, secondly, 
having very short-jointed wood, the laterals 
very soon completely cover the entire surface 
of the wall. A plant five years old, budded on 
a seedling Brier, growing on the end of a wooden 
tool-shed, 12 feet square and faring south-west, 
completely hides the woodwork during the 
summer, from 6 inches of the ground to the 
roof, and the central stem of the plant is 3 
inches in circumference 3 feet from the ground. 
The growth being thus sturdily vigorous rather 
than rampant, the wood gets well ripened, and 
produces flowers in the greatest profusion on stiff, 
short-jointed stems, eaoh of which, therefore, 
carries plenty of attendant foliage; the flowers re¬ 
main erect when cut, and wires are unnecessary. 
The flowers are usually borne in bunches of 
from three to five, and are of a brilliant and in¬ 
tense orange colour, paler towards the edges of 
the petals, and with an occasional sun-painted 
blotch of brownish crimson on the exterior. 
When in the bud stage the petals have each a 
distinct and clearly-defined margin, which, by 
contrast with the rich colour of the flower, 
appears clear white, though this edging becomes 
merged in the general colouring of the petals as 
the flowers expand, the colour seeming to run 
np from the base. Thus W. A. Richardson is 
unlike many other Roses, whose petals on open¬ 
ing are self-coloured, and become paler towards 
the edges as the flowers get older. This Rose is 
admirably adapted for florists’ work as a sub¬ 
ject for bouquets and decorations, being by far 
the best Rose of its colour, and it is likely to 
prove a formidable rival to Madame Falcot and 
other varieties of that class. It makes an 
admirable companion olimber to plant with the, 
unfortunately, rather tender Lamarque, with 
whose snowy flowers its orange buds make a 
charming contrast; and bouquets composed 
entirely of the buds of these two Noisettes 
prove an exceedingly popular combination.— 
T. W. G. 


10518—Dark Fuchsia for conservatory wall. 
—No variety could be more suitable for this purpose than 
Elegance (or Klegans). It 1 b a very rapid and vigorous 
grower, and veiy free flowering ; both the blooms and the 
foliage are exceedingly handsome.—B. 0. R. 

Our readers ttrill kindly remember that toe are at all 
times glad to receive /or engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially of 
gardens of an artistio cv natural character, 
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HOUS0&WINDOW GARDENING. 


PICTURES FROM OUR READERS’ 
GARDENS. 

Cumbers around Window at Waltham 
Terrace, Blackrock. 

A very ordinary window may, without muoh 
trouble, be made to assume in summer a very 
pleasing appearance, if treated to a little decora¬ 
tion in the way of hardy perennial creepers and 
plants, which, when once they are well estab¬ 
lished, require little or no care, as they spring 
up with renewed luxuriance every year. In the 
accompanying engraving is depicted the large 
white Convolvulus (Calystegia grandiflora), 
climbing up Virginian Creeper and Jasmine 
(Jasminum nudiflorum), which cover the wall 
on one side of, and below, the window. On the 
other side is trained a blush cluster Rose ; and, 
in the foreground, a rockery, well furnished with 
common English Ferns, 

and tall-growing Grasses, - - ■ - j,—_ 

mixed with Ivy, Saxi- ' ^ 

frage, and other plants, 

hides an area; over the 

rockery, a line specimen 

of Sumach spreads its n i" 

handsome foliage. 


BALCONY AND VERANDAH 
GARDENING. 

The greatest drawback to this style of garden¬ 
ing is, that all plants growing on balconies 
or verandahs are muoh exposed to dust 
and wind, and to be thoroughly successful, 
plants must be chosen which are capable of 
resisting these unfavourable influences, and able 
to endure much sun or shade, according to the 
aspect in which they are to be grown. There 
is no doubt that the double and single zonal 
Pelargoniums, and variegated sorts, are the 
best plants for growing where there is much 
dust and exposure to sun. Of sun they 
cannot have too much, and the leaves do not 
suffer, if they are frequently washed to gst rid of 


The grreenhouse 
question. — Agree¬ 
ments between 
landlord and tenant. 
—I have been a tolerably 
regular reader of Garden - 
ino for about four years, 
but through absence from 
home I overlooked the 
number containing an 
article by “ Senex ” on the 
greenhouse question as 
between landlord and 
tenant. I have, however, 
just read the letter of 
“H. P. D.” in reply, in 
the issue of the 5th inst., 
with blank astonishment. 
An illustrious character 
once said, or was made to 
say, that “the law is a 
hass,” and “ H. P. D.’s ” 
rendering of the law 
lends some force to this 
exclamation. I have read 
and practised law as a 
profession for many years, 
and hasten to point out 
where I think “H. P. D.” 
is wrong. It is perfectly 
true that 


a contract 
nudum pactum would not 
avail any person seeking 
to enforce it in a court of 
law, because it would fail 
for want of “ considera¬ 
tion,” or, to make it 
clearer, for want of 
mutuality. But where 
the relationship of land¬ 
lord and tenant is once 
established, and there are 
mutual obligations to be 
performed by the con¬ 
tracting parties, there is 
sufficient “ consideration ” 
for any concession the one 
may make to the other, and a properly-worded 
document, signed by the landlord, giving the 
tenant liberty to erect a brick structure, with 
the right to remove it at the end of the tenancy, 
would be as binding as a lease at a Pepper-corn 
rent; and a sale of the property in the mean¬ 
time could not give the purchaser a higher title 
than the vendor possessed. Such a thing would 
be monstrous. If any owner were to sue a 
tenant for trespass, or damages, for removing a 
brick structure under the circumstances indi¬ 
cated, the defence would be “ leave and 
license,” which would estop the plaintiff. I am 
convinced that “H. P. D.” has misinterpreted 
the law, and I challenge him to quote a case in 
support of his opinion.— Cactus. 

84-— Good-bye Summer.— My grandfather used to 
rail by this name a small white Clematis flowering pro¬ 
fusely late in the summer, much like the wild one. 
Clematis Vitalba.—A, “ 

- In Miller’s « 

Plants" “ Farewell S« 
of S^pooaria pfflolnali 


Pictukks FROM our Riadbrs’ Gardbxs : Climbixq Plakts arodhd Window, at 23, Waltham-temce, 
Blackrock, near Dublin. Engraved for Gardening from a photograph sent by Lieut.-Col. Keleall. 


the dust, provided the washing is done when 
the sun is not shining brightly upon them. For 
the production of flowers the single zonals are 
the most suitable, and of these it is possible to 
have all through the summer a bright and con¬ 
tinuous display of bloom. The best sorts for 
this purpose are Henri Jacoby, and Rev. W. 
Atkinson (crimson), Vesuvius and^ West 
Brighton Gem (scarlet), Master Christine and 
Lady Sheffield (pink), Madame Vauoher and 
Que$n of the Belgians (white), Lady Chester¬ 
field and Lucy Mason (salmon). Petunias are 
also suitable for growing on sunny balconies ; 
although they do not like their leaves 
washed for the removal of dust, they are 
admirable subjects, when their roots are 
grown in boxes of soil, and the growth is 
trained to a trellis about 3 feet high. The 
boxes should be 8 inches deep, and from 2 feet 
to 3 feet long, according to the space they have 
to fill. The back of the trellis should rest 
against the wall; the single varieties, and those 


Dictionary of English Names of 
rarfriet ” is given as thj popular nams 
land aamkf pe< IBsV LCkUr.—X. 
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quite noon enough to tow the eeed. If the 
Corn-flower la not a striking plant, it is a very 
pretty one, and one that does very well In a box 
of noil, either on the window*sill or on the 
verandah. The seed may be sown abont the 
middle of April, and when the plants are 
3 inohee high they must be thinned out, 
that they stand 4 inohee apart each way. The 
Nemophilas, either in separate colours __ 
mixed, are very suitable annual flowers for 
growing in boxes. If one oolour only 
wanted, Nemophila insignia should 
grown. It produces great quantities of intense 
Mae flowers, which hang gracefully over the 
aides of the box. If there is a warm border in 
the garden, a few China Asters and Balsams 
may be grown in it, and when they are oom- 
ing into flower they may be lifted, and put 
into pots or boxes in .autumn, to take the place 
of any plants that have become exhausted. 
The Aster seed may be sown in April, and the 
Balaam in May; and, when large enough, the 
plants must be transplanted, 9 inches apart 
thin will give them room to grow to a suitable 
size. Both of these bear lifting, if they are 
treated carefully, and they will produce 
satisfactory lot of flowers. J. C. C. 


'1- —Bees fighting.—Are you sure that 
the fighting is not caused by robbers entering 
your hive ? If in doubt, contraot the entrance, 
so that only one bee can enter at a time. If 
positive that it is the bees in the hive which 
are fighting—which I think very improbable— 
select a fine day to examine the hive, when, If 
you find two queens, destroy one; then shake 
all the remaining bees off the frame on to the 
floor-board outside, replacing the frame; the 
bees will then run into the hive, and no 
further fighting will ensue. Perfuming syrnp I 
have found utterly useless. In future, when 
uniting, always throw the two swarms on to the 
floor-board, first destroying one queen. Ail 
will then run into the hive together, and settle 
down peaceably to work.—J. T. Pattison. 

252. —Damp winter- packing ( W.D.Af.). 
—The dampness of the quilt would arise from 
the roof of your hive not being weatherproof. 
Roofs should always be battened at their edges, 
not only to keep them in position, but to pre¬ 
vent rain and snow driving in. You can make 
the roof of your hive perfectly rain-proof by 
pitching it, and covering with brown paper, 
and then running a heated iron over the paper; 
the pitch will melt and soak through and fill 
all the cracks. For winter-packing, you should 
have made a frame of wood about 3 inches 
deep, the size of the hive-top (this is important), 
loosely tacked canvas on to the bottom, filled it 
with chaff or cork-dust, and placed it over the 
calico quilt. It was certainly a mistake to 
leave the ends of frames uncovered. Frames 
should be tacked-glue alone, in putting them 
together, is not sufficient.—S. 8. G. 

253.-— Misplaced combs (W. D. M\— 
To induce the bees to build their oombs within 
the frames, comb-foundation should always be 
provided. A strip, about 2 inches wide, should 
be fixed to the underside of the top bar of each 
frame, aa a guide to the bees to work out their 
oomba In a perpendicular line. Frames are 
always provided with a saw-cut in the top bar 
to the insertion of the foundation. Combe are 
•Imost certain to be built across the frames if 
bo gold* be provided. The beet course to pursue 
Jf put matters right in your hive will be (when 
«e weather is settled and warm) to smoke the 
toes, remove the frames of misplaced oombs, 
brush and ahake off as many bees as possible 
took into the hive, then prooeed to out out the 
oomto. Having provided a pieoe of flannel, or 
other soft material, and some lengths of broad 
tope, plaoe one sheet of comb upon the flannel, 
Mw over it put an empty frame, taking care to 
tocp the oomb in the same position as when 
originally built; then tie two pieoee of the tape 
round the frame, to hold the oomb in its place, 
return it to the hive, and thus prooeed till 
«1 the combs are used. Pieoes of oomb not 
togs enough to fill out the frame can be 
UMd by placing a lath beneath them, passing a 
toird tape under the lath. Care most be 
to place together, in the centre of the hive, all 
oombs containing brood. This operation must 
to performed as quickly as possible to v ' 
Digitized by 1 



chilling of the brood. In two or three days the 
tapes that hold the oombs in position may be 
out and drawn out, as the bees will by then 
have fixed the oombs to the frames and made all 
secure.—S. S. G. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Question 6.—Queries and arowers an inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
drhmo, 37, Southamp ton-street, Covent-garden , London. 
Letters on business should be sent to Use Publishir. The 
name and address of the tender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is tent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardsnino has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such at cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may qften be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in GARDUiure should mention (he number in which they 


254.— Sulphate of ammonia,— Can any reader tell 
me how to apply sulphate ot ammonia as manure for 
vegetables and flowers?— Prescot. 

266.—Cacti.—Will any reader kindly give ms the 
names cf a few Oaotl Suitable lor growing In a greenhouse, 
and also tell me a here I oan get them ?—Inixperibnckd 
Amateur. 

266.—Double Dahliae for exhibition.—wui any 
readw kindly let me know the names of 12 of the beet 

doable exhibition Dahlias—six show and aix fancy?_A 

Dahlia Fancier. 

257. —Tobacco plants —I should be greatly obliged 
if some reader would te'l me the names of two of the best 
and sweetest kinds of Tobaooo to grow out-of-doors, to 
use for smoking.—A. W. 

258. - Sparrows and Crocuses.— Almost all my 
Crocuses have been destroyed by sparrows—they tear the 
flowers to pieces the moment the bade fairly bnrat Is 
there any way of protecting the flowera from these impu¬ 
dent marauders ? I have never known them do ao much 
damage as in this spring.—W. D. 

259 — Adenophora Milfoils;—^will any reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me if I ought to eow Adenophora 
ltltifolia in past or loam, and whether plants from seeds 
sown now will flower next year? The plant la a great 
favourite of mine, and I know its habits well; but have 
never before tried to raise it from teed.— Audax. 

260. —Scented Daffodils —Would the writer of the 
article on '' The Narcissus,” in last week’s issue, state 
which kinds are sweet aoented ? So many florists omit 
any mention of this-certainly one of the most desirable 
ausllfl cations in the estimation of growers—when 
describing plants. 1 admit only aweet-soented flowers 
and plants into my garden—X am such a lover of 
pet fame.—J. L. 

261. — Obtaining the common Bryony.— Will 
“ A.,” who wrote on p. 9 about the “Common Brvony,” 
kindly tell me where plants may be procured ? I have 
for years wiahedto get this Bryony, and have often 
looked for it in florists' lists, but never found it named 
It does not grow in the hedges in Ireland. I saw it once 
in a garden, hut the plants had been brought from 
England.— Pauluti, Cork. 

262. -inexpensive heating apparatus.-in 

Gardening, for December lith, there was an article on 
heating small greenhouses with a flre-brlok stove. I have 
tried one of them, but am at a lose how to make a ton to 
feed into. Will “ H. T. J.” kindly state what sortof a door 
he has—whether it is direct over the five, or near the top 
at the side, or whether it is outside the greenhouse, <or 
partly Inside ?—N. Andrews. 1 

. *83 —Utilising refuse bones. -Would some well, 
informed correspondent oblige me and other readers of 
Gahdenino with information how beat to oonvert refuse 
bones Into food for hens and ohlckens, or into a good 
fertiliser for the garden and greenhouse? Most people 
have lots of bones, which are usually a nulsanoe. Can 
they be ground or pulverised at home in an economical 
mannerf Is there a cheap maphin^ for the purpose?— 
Scotch Grbv. 

264.— Stocking a narrow border.'- 1 have a 
border, 16 yards to 20 yards long, 20 inohee wide-good 
loose soil, that has been well worked. I am anxious to 
make it into a flower-border, to look well during summer, 
and should feel obliged if any reader would kindly give 
me instructions how to prooeed. What kinds should I 
sow, and in what order? I should like to divide it into a 
number of beds of flowers. Its position is a doping one. 
facing south-east, with sun from seven till one o'clock.— 

J. I, Bristol. 

205.— Weak Polyanthus-Narcissus.— Near' me 

a deserted garden. It has been abandoned to its own 
J"toj for neMl L' century, and the only garden lowers 
that still grow wild are the common Daffodils and Poly- 
an thus-Narcissus. The Daffodils, regardless of neglect, 
flourish exceedingly, bat the Polyanthus-Narcissus have 
suffered much from the total neglect. They are just 
alive, sending np every spring stnnted leaves, and 
perhaps a flower for every 200 bulbs. The bulbs them¬ 
selves have dwindled till many of them are not a quarter 
ef their natural die. That they live at all if probably 
owing to the wonderful riohneee of the soil. I with to 
transplant them, and would fain know how I should treat 
them, so as to restore their pristine vigour.—R O’O. 


S60.-Apple-trees on low wall—Vy garden is 
enclosed by low brick walls, eo old and badly built that 
they could not be raised 8 feet Would it answer—ae far 
as the fruit-trees are concerned—to train espalier Vines 
on the top cf the walls, which are fairly shdtered from 
north and east ?-Frbb Mills. if the wall is so baddy 
built that it cannot be rawed, toe doubt whether it would 
bear the weight of the wires and trees. Again, if the trees 
are trained above the wall, they will not be in any way 
protected, and will probably be injured by severe winds. 
—Ed. _ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

237.— Newly-planted Rose-trees (J. /.I—Yes 
you may expect your Roeee to bloom this year. 

268.— Daphne after flowering (H. o., Dumfem 
tins).— Pot on your Daphne, and do not prune it. 

2C9 —Drafting vine (Inexperienced Amateur l— 

You^can graft Vines now, juet when they are beginning to 

270.-MuIchtng Rose-trees (J. C ).-Ym ; put now 
a muloh of cow-manure, or horse-litter, on the surface of 
the soil. 

271— Planting out Carnations (A. F,).— Tee; 
you can safely plant out now Carnations that have been 
wintered in a odd frame. 

272.— Beetles on Ferns (<?. H. Hurdi— The beetle 

278.—Out cinerarias (Helen Flora).— Cineraria 
blooms cannot be kept fresh for any length of time, and 
they are not suitable for cutting. 

2741—Do Oleanders grow in Australia? (H. 8., 
Maidenhead).—Ho doubt they do in a cultivated form ‘ 
bat they are not natives of Australia. * 

*76 —Amaryllis not blooming ( T. B By— Yon 
must repeat the question. We cannot remember what 
you said about the plant last Deoember. 

*wF?”7 ena3 ? t ’?“ flxturo «reenhoute(ff. i?.).-We 
think a house built Id the way described would be con¬ 
sidered a " tenant*s-flxture " greenhouse. 

277. —" Floral designs” (TTm. Allan).— We presume 
you mean designs for flower-beds. If so, you will find 
several in Gardening Illustrated, No. 876. 

278. -Early Strawberries (Clydeside).— You may 
try Pauline and Keen's Seedling ; but the one you man¬ 
sion—Vioemteue fltiricart de Tbury-is one of the earliest 
and beet. 

279. —Bulbe after flowering (Trow, Looel—lt you 

want to use the bulbs another year, you must not remove 
them until they have ripened—that Is, until the leaves 
have died down. , 

280 —Re-sowing annuals (Ajax ).—You had better 
wait to tee whether the seeds sown before the recent severe 
weather germinate; if they do not, there will be eoffleient 
time to sow again. 

281 -Vinegary and sooty water (Lycaste).— 
You must nos syringe the Oronids with vinegary or 
sooty water. The vinegar cask will get all right In 
time, if exposed to the air. 

282.-Culture of Freeslas (C. 8 Dixon).— You will 
find a few notes on the culture of Freeelss in the first 
artiole in last week’s number. In No. 408 there is an 
illustrated artiole on Freeslas. 

288.—Insects on Paris Daisy (Cumberland J.—The 
plant Is attacked by the grub 3 of the Marguerite Daiay 
Fly. Pinch the leaves at the spot where the grabs are. or 
cut them down and burn them. 

234.— Myrobella Plum (J. B. S.y— The fruit of 
Primus Uyrobolaoa makes an excellent preserve. You 
can plant now, though it would have been better 
eailier. It requires no special treatment. 

*36-p' «en&oufi 6 1 taging (J. L .).-Do away with 
the lattloe-work, and lei the stage be closely boarded 
over. Then put some ooal ashes on it; these will retain 
moisture, and keep the roots of the plants 000 L 

288. —Marechal Nlel producing small flowera 
(Mans).—You probably allow too many buds to form, 
and do not give the plant sufficient food. Marshal Nisi 
should have frequent supplies of liquid-manure. 

267.—Illustrations showing difference be¬ 
tween Hake and bizarre Carnations and 
Pico tees (T. A. C. M,).—We will, in due season, en¬ 
deavour to give you such illustrations as you ask for. 

288—Tomato blooms flailing (Clarice).— Probably 
there was not enough sun to enable the blooms to be fer¬ 
tilised properly. Let the plants alone, and they may pro- 
duos a second crop of flowers which will furnish fruit. 

289. — Paraffin oil for American blight.— Pat a 
wineglassful of oil in a gallon of water, and keep the 
mixture well stirred all the time it is being used. Bab 
the liquid into all the orevices of the bark with a hard 


290-—Hepatlca anguloca and Myoeotls aloes- 
trie.— Hepatlca angulona grows about 4 inches high, and 
Myototts alpeetris about 6 inohee. The former blooms for 
about a month, and the Forget-me-Not for nearly two 
months. 

291. -Cutting tops of wall Pear-tree (C. Sf. H. S. 1 . 
—If it Is necessary to cut away the branches that grow 
above the wall, do so ; the tree will not be injured, but it 
would have been better if there were room to train 
properly. 

292. —Grafting Orange seedlings (T . J .).—Do 

you wish to obtain stocks on whioh to graft the seedlings 
or, at your letter would imply, to use the seedlings** 
stocks? In any case, you can get what you want from any 
good nursery. ^ 

298.— Fuchsia on greenhouse wall (T. A. W.).— 
You had better break up the concrete floor at the p 
where you with to plant out the Foohtia, put in snffioient 
drainage, and form a border margined by bricks. If yoa 
pat the border on the oosonte, ton water oonld not drain 
away. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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^■-^Blotebea on Laoral Imtm UL T„ Stroud). 
—The blotches brush off, snd the leaf underneath is per* 
(eotiy dean and healthy. The marks are oaused by a de¬ 
posit of sooty matter, whioh will probably disappear 
during the first heavy shower of rain. 


295.— Unsatisfactory Grapee (ShankUnl -We 
should aeoribe the unsatisUotory crop to the roots of the 
Vine being in an unhealthy condition. You had better 
examine them. It is not likely that the buds oould have 
been rubbed off at the time you mention. 


296. — Leggy India-rubber-plant (Shanklin).— 
Yes; you oan cut the plant down as you propose, and put 
it in heat; it will then break out again. You can propa¬ 
gate from the top. An article, dealing fully with the pro¬ 
pagation of Ficus elastics, appeared in No. 820. 

297. — Pelargoniums for winter blooming 
f 0. J. L .).—You oan buy established plants in the autumn, 
and grow them on in the house the temperature of whioh 
la kept at 40 dega to 50 degs. You wifi find many notes 
in reoent numbers on all classes of Pelargoniums. 

298. — Cheap Orchids (Enquirer and Janet).—The 
cheap Orchids referred to in a reoent number were sold at 
Stevens’ and Protheroe and Morris’s auotion rooms in 
London. The paragraph means, not that the plants are 
offered at the price mentioned, but that they were “ knocked 
down ” for It. 


299 —Seeds received from America (Melbourne). 
—The seeds appear to be those of Oanna indloa, or Indian 
Shot. Steep the seeds in lukewarm water for 24 hours, 
and sow now in a hot-bed. Pot or move to the green¬ 
house, and you oan plant them out in the summer, if you 
wish to do so. 


too,—Taking cuttings of Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias (Anxious).—Yfe have over and over again 
given directions how to propagate Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias. You oan take cuttings now, and put them in 
pots plunged in a hot-bed covered with a frame. When 
they are rooted, shift them on. 

801. — Illustrations of “ Geraniums ” and 
Fuchsias (Amateur, Isle of Shoppy ).—It would be im¬ 
possible to publish illustrations that would show the 
differences between the numerous varieties of Pelargo¬ 
niums and Fuchsias, and this would be evident to you, if 
you gave the matter a little thought. 

802. —Boses and Cucumbers together (H. F, t 
Kelloe ).—Cucumbers require much heat and moisture, 
and it ie doubtful whether Roses oould be very success¬ 
fully grown with them. However, you oould try the 
Mar&raal Niel and Qlolre de Dijon. JPerhape some of our 
readers will tell you the beet flowers to grow in a Cucumber- 
house. 


808.— Site for greenhouse (J. W. M.y-ot the two 
tiles shown on your plan, the more open is certainly far 
preferable. Your neighbour, however, appears to have a 
greenhouse in very much the same position as that in 
which yon wish to erect youra, and you oan judge by the 
measure of his success how far the shaded site would suit 
your purpose. , 

804.— Unhealthy Palm 3 (Inexperience). —We can¬ 
not give you details of culture without knowing what the 
Palms are. It may be that they are kepi too a old, too 
dry, or in a draughty place. In any case, your beat plan 
will be to remove them from the sitting-room into the 
greenhouse, so that they oan be well syringed, and kept 
clean and moist. 


806 .—Heating greenhouse and cellar (A. T.y 
—As we have often stated, we oannot recommend the 
goods of any particular makers. There is no objeotion to 
the plan of heating whioh you propose to adopt; but you 
moat get a stove of sufficient heating oapacity. Oom- 
municate with one of the firms that advertise heating 
apparatuses in Gaanixnie, and state folly what you want. 

800.—What to grow in a riverside garden 
(J. W. If J.—The occasional flooding of the garden is 
oertainly a serious drawback We think the beet use you 
could put it to would be the growing of such things as 
Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, Ac. If the place is well 
drained, you m'ght try some Rod and Black Currants, 
and you might also be euooeeeful in getting crops of Celery 


807. — Preserving Gloxinia tubers (J* W. B.y— 
After the plants have flowered, withhold water, and stand 
them in a frame or greenhouse ; they should be protected 
tram frost. When the soil has become dry, put pote 
under the stage in a house whioh is kept at a temperature 
of about 50 degs. or 55 dogs. When you want to start the 
tube re, take them out, put them In fresh soil, and place on 
the stage. 

808. — Plants destroyed by sulphur (B. c. O.). 
—We expect you have applied fire to the sulphur, and 
the fumes have been too strong. Flowers ot sulphur, 
when used to destroy mildew, should be sprinkled on the 
leaves, or be mixed with water, and painted on the pipes. 
If the leaves have all shrivelled, we fear there Is nothing 
you can do now. If the Vine loses its leaves the Grapes 
will not ripen. 

809 —A greenhouse failure (Pie Tor).— We think 
that the bad effeote of any painting done last autumn 
would have disappeared by this time. Are you sure that 
your treatment, in respeck of ventilation, watering, and 
temperature, is not wrong? We should be inclined to 
attribute the bad state of the plants to mistakes in one or 
all of these matters rather than to the paint, however bad 
this may have been. 

810 — Arum Lily leaves turning yellow (Sic- 
narfy—lt is Impossible to discover, from what you say, 
why the leaves turn yellow. It is possible that the room 
it too dry, or that the position which it oocupies is other¬ 
wise unsuitable for it If the leaves are all decaying, it Is 
doabtful whether it will bloom. If it does not, re-pot in 
May in good, rioh soil, and stand in the open ground from 
June until the beginning of September. 

811.— Grubs In greenhouse (Mieo Going).— The 
beetle that you forwarded ie quite harmless, and has no 
connection with the grabs that you find in your Begonia 
tubers and other plants ; these last are the grabs of the 
Black Vine Weevil. When onoe the plante are attacked 
by these, there is nothing to be done but to oarefully ex¬ 
amine their roots, and piok out all the grubs. The great 
thing is to kill the parent beetles, which are about half an 
inoh long. See reply to.quary 288, p: 80, lap! week. 
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812.—Bulbs after flowering (Anakusy —When 
|he foliage has died down, you can turn the bulbs out ot 
the pots, and keep them in a bag in a dry place. You 
knust let the bulbs ripen properly in the soli, if you want 
to grow them another year. 

818.— Growing Cucumbers (J. W. G., Darling¬ 
ton ).—Your question is not very clear, and we are not 
quite certain that we have oaught your meaning. We 
aerame that the door of your house is at the side, and the 
beat thing that you oan do is to have a pathway at the 
back, and then remove the soil at the front, and fill op 
with stable-manure. On this plaoe some mounds of soli, 
In which plant the Cucumbers, which should be trained 
along the roof. A manure-bed, 8 feet deep, would be 
Sufficient, and Rollleson’s Telegraph is a suitable variety. 
For notes on Ououmber culture see No. 406 . 

814.—An amateur propagator's difficulties 
f Primula }.—You should put the cuttings of soft-wooded 
plants in the Cocoa-nut-fibre until they have formed roots, 
and then move them into a sandy oompoet. Bulbs you 
phould water directly you have potted them, and plunge 
In ooal ashes. When you sow seeds, moisten the soil first, 
and then sow; the soil ought not to require any more 
water until the seeds have germinated. Keep as olose as 
passible; but, directly seedlings appear above the soil, 
the should ba taken out and put in a cooler plaoe, where 
there they will have some air. Your Oueumber seedlings 
were "drawn ” because they were left too long in the aloes 
atmosphere of the propagator. 

816.—Size of glass for greenhouse (Senezy—We 
should advise the use of squares of glare not lees than 
12 inohes in width and 15 inches to 20 inches long. They 
may be larger than this—indeed, of any width up to 
20 inches or 21 Inches; but, if there ie any fear of frequent 
breakages, very large squares are not advisable, being ex¬ 
pensive to replace, and a width of 12 inches or so will 
admit sf abundance of light for any purpose. If expense 
be no objeot, the 21-oz. gauge ie to be preferred ; but good 
pioked 16-oz., if not in too large pieces, ie strong enough 
for all ordinary purposes, and considerably cheaper. In 
all oases, the length of the panes should be greater than 
the breadth, In the proportion of at least 3 to 2, or they 
are liable to crack down the middle ; this is frequently a 
source of great annoyanoe.—B. O. R. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants.— Peroont who wish plants to bo 
named should tend good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and , if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, suck as Roses, Fudhsias, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

/, Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the paroel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— R . N. W.—l, The Mexican 
Orange-flower (Cnoisya ternata); 2, Rabus ooronarius 

fl..pl.- Constance. —Choisya ternata and Habrothamnui 

elegans.- J. C. T.— We do not name varieties of Pota¬ 

toes. Your beet plan would be to send tuber* to a seeds¬ 
man, and ask him to supplv you with the same kind.- 

L. €., Leeds.— 1. Please send another specimen ; 2, Pteris 
serrulate; 8, Polyetichum angular* proUferum; 4, Sweet 

Poplar Catkins.- Battle.— Ootoneaster Slmonsi.-A. 

Scott — Imantophyllnm mlnlatum. - M. G. Gough.— 

Eoonymus Japonious variegatus (hardy evergreen shrub). 
Yon may keep it in a cool greenhouse, if you 

with to do so, and it oan be planted in a wooden tub.- 

J. Cook — You mult send proper specimens for naming ; 

10 is Oolletia horrid % - H. Sankey. — Phltbodlum 

aureum.- S. D. B., Dublin.— Adlantum decorum.- 

Cumberland. —P ter is tremul*. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post , and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

C. M. H. S.— Yes; the artificial manures that you men¬ 
tion may be used for fruit-trees. Good rotten manure is 
very useful for all garden purposes, and should be used. 

when procurable.- M. Young .—You are mistaken, and 

will find your query answered in last week’s issue. Corre¬ 
spondents should remember that Gardbvuio la published 
some time in advance of date, and that prearare on our 

epaoe at this season ie very great.- G. Flint— No; Mr. 

Baines’ book, whioh you oan get direct from the publisher, 
Mr. Murray, or through any bookseller, does not treat of 
the culture of Orchids generally. Hainault. —Thom¬ 
son’s " Fruit Culture under Glare," or Rivers’ book, will 
probably suit you. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

816. —Making vinegar,—Can some reader give me a 
recipe for making good cheap vinegar ?— Cumberland. 

817. —Keeping large shells clean.—I have some 
large shells (Giant Clam), which I fill with flowers when my 
friends are good enough to send me them. In London, 
however, I find it impossible to keep them clean, and thus 
their beauty when empty, as they are for several winter 
months, is Impaired. Can anyone tell me of anything that 
will keep them white Inside ?-M. E. G. 

818. —Candled fruit.—I should be very glad if any 
reader of Gardening would tell me how to dry or oandy 
fruit in a similar way to the delioiona (and expensive) 
French fruits sold in ornamental boxes.— ElbA 

819 —Making pastry.—I should be pleased to re- 
oelve initraotions how to make pastry for small standing 
fruit or meat pies, so that it may be neither tough nor 
rich and powdery.— Els*. 

820.— How to cook Beakale (Rosalie ).—You will 
find an article, giving directions bow to oook Beakale in 
different ways, in Gardenum. No. 820. Read this, and. If 
you want any further particular#, please write again. 
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APPLE BUTTER. 

Half the Apples in these ports ore too wormy 
for marketing, and, in oonseqaenoe, rot on the 
ground. The enterprising few make them into 
oider, whioh is very poor usage. It is bad 
judgment to make inferior fruit into oider when 
one poor Apple will spoil the flavour of a 
barrel. But it is all right to make poor Apples 
into Apple butter, for in paring and quartering 
the bad parts are removed, and the long stewing 
and spicing render the gnarliest, hardest fruit 
as eatable as prize Pippins. The best way to 
work up a basket of poor fruit is to put a half- 
peek at a time in a pan of water, where they 
will wash themselves, and pare from it. But 
do not bother about paring poor Apples to begin. 
Rinse the Apple, and quarter it without paring 
or coring. It is easy, by a turn of the knife, 
to out out the bad heart of each quarter and 
the poor places on the rind; then yon have 
only to pare the sound bit that remains. A 
bushel of fruit oan be worked up this way much 
quicker than you oan pare with a machine, 
core, and then trim them; and, in a poor fruit 
year, it pays to make the most you oan of what 
the harvest leaves to you. Drop the pared bits 
into a pan of clean water, for there will be worm 
spooks adhering that need rinsing off. When a 
kettleful is ready, ladle the fruit out, and boil 
for Apple butter or sauce. This year all the 
nubbins of the orchard, the little unripe fruits 
that fall, oan be worked up to swell the crop. 
Most of this immature fruit does not need 
or coring. The green skins and seeds 
away, and add a fine flavour. A wise 
orohardist will save half his crop by 
using the green Apples freely when they 
are no bigger than his thumb, thinning 
the fruit, and turning the thinnings to 
account, for a very choice flavouring will 
he found in the earliest green Apples stewed, 
skins and seeds and all, when the infant seeds 
have a fine Bitter Almond taste. The wild 
Apples and Grabs are fine for every cooking 
use, to add flavour to sweet Apples, or such as 
have lost their flavour; and a firkin of Crab 
Apple butter is good to keep for this purpose. 
The making of Apple butter u almost one of the 
lost arts ; but I nave gathered the piooess from 
old experienced folks, who say that it is com¬ 
posed of Apples, pared, cored, cut, and boiled in 
sweet oider till the whole is a dark, rich pulp, and 
the oider is reduced one-half. No sugar is needed, 
for the fruit furnishes its own sweetness. Half 
the Apples may be seur and half sweet, or all 
sweet, as one likes. It takes nearly 2 gallons 
of cider to make 1 gallon of Apple butter, and 
spices are added, or not, to taste. I should 
spice it, the rule being one tablespoonful of 
Cinnamon and one-third of a teaspoonful of 
ground Cloves to each gallon of Apple butter, 
added when it is taken up, boiling hot. It 
may be kept In barrels, stone pots, or butter- 
firkins, and boxes. A clean second-hand 
butter-firkin is a very good thing to keep 
many kinds of preserves or pickles in. 
The great labour of making Apple butter is the 
constant stirring to keep it from burning. For 
this a stirrer is used, like a small wooden bos, 
with holes in the blade, and this is kept 
soraping the bottom of the kettle an hour or 
two before all is done. But if you make fruit 
butter in stone jars in the oven, all this labour 
is saved, and the flavour is far better. It is 
time the old brick ovens, long built up or neg¬ 
lected, were brought into use again, for they 
have not their like for preserving and drying 
bruit. The primings of the orchard will heat 
them, or a ooal fire oan be built in them, as 
bakers do, and, when the heat lowers, an oven 
oan be filled with stone jars of fruit in older, 
and left to its work till morning. Fruit so 
oooked is of a rioh-red colour, dear, and highly 
flavoured as a preserve. 

Apple butter does not “ work, 11 and is highly 
saleable, if it is not made in brass kettles or 
other metal. No matter how well kept the 
kettle, the taste will infallibly disoover the 
difference between the fruit oooked in metal and 
stoneware. The German dealers furnish huge 
stone and earthern pots for boiling Cabbage, 
which hold six or eight large heads, and these 
are excellent for making up fruit in quantities, 
and cheaper than metal. They can be used on 
the stove, and rarely burn anything in them.— 
Vicks' Magazine. 

Origiral frcrri 
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INDOOR PLANTO. 

TREATMENT OF BULBS AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

I doubt if there is any elan of plants so 
ill- ne e d as Dutch and other bulbs that are foroed 
into bloom early in the Mason. If only a por¬ 
tion of the immense quantities that are im¬ 
ported eaoh year survived for anything like a 
reasonable term of years, many gardens would 
not contain the bulbs that have been bought 
for them at different times; but they find their 
way to the rubbish-heap or scavenger’s cart in 
about six months after they are lauded on our 
shores, and a fresh supply is bought the follow¬ 
ing year. I am well aware that, generally, these 
imported bulbs flower better the first season 
than they do afterwards; but that they are not 
worth taking care of for future use, I do not at 
all believe. Great care should be taken of the 
foliage of all bulbs, not only while they are in 
bloom, but until it dies down naturally, and I 
should never hasten by a single day the removal 
of any of the leaves, as it is only through their 
agency that the bulb can be perfected. Yet I 
frequently find bulbs that have just done 
flowering packed away under the greenhouse 
stages, or set out-of-doors in the bitter March 
winds ; and if no better treatment can be given 
them, it is best to throw them away at once, 
as attempts to grow them afterwards are simply 
waste of space. The best way I have yet founa is 
to cat the flowers off directly they are done with 
for decoration, as Hyacinths seed freely, and 
thereby rob the bulbs a good deal to no pur¬ 
pose ; they should then be set in a cold green¬ 
house, or frame, as near the glass as possible, 
and be carefully attended to in respect to water, 
until they show signs of ripening off, when 
water may be given in smaller quantities, and 
eventually be withheld altogether. When quite 
at rest, the bulbs should be shaken out of their 
pots, and be either stored in boxes oovered with 
dry soil, or planted out at onoe where they are to 
remain. 1 nke the latter plan the best, as there 
is no store-houM for bulbs equal to the soil. 
When treated thus, all kinds of bulbs oome 
up very strong next spring, and most kinds in- 
emn rapidly. We cut hundreds of good 
spikes from outdoor bulbs that have been 
forced and then utilised for border planting. 
Even small offsets, that have been left in the 
soil when the old bulbs are laid in to ripen off, 
soon increase in size and strength, and flower 
freely. It is not only bulbs that require as good 
treatment after they have done flowering at 
while they are in full beauty. There is no fear 
of a plant in full beauty being overlooked or 
forgotten, but it is when it is in its leas attrac¬ 
tive form that the misobief is done, and I would 
urge on all who value their plants to pay strict 
attention to their wants at all times if they 
would succeed, for if they are Mt out of sight 
when out of flower there will be little bloom to 
look at another year. J. Groom. 

Gosport, _ 

Lapafferias. —The red and the white 
varieties of this plant are now so moderate in price 
that no one with a greenhouse should be witnout 
them. They are easily grown, provided a few 
natters connected with their cultivation are 
view. Lapagerias like a position where 
they are not much exposed to the sun; the north 
rids of a span-roofed house that happens to 
stand ends east and west suits them better than 
the many side; or the north end of a house 
rimfieriy constructed, but standing with its ends 
to other points of the compass, will answer. 
The plants love moisture, and require the soil 
to be kept quite moist during the growing sea¬ 
son, and in the winter-time, even when at rest, 
their roots should not be allowed to Mt very 
dry. The underground stems, whioh, after they 
have attained a moderate size, the plants natu¬ 
rally make, require that they should be turned 
out in a bed, rather than be grown In a pot, 
hut, at the same time, the bed does not need 
to be very large. Though Lapagerias are 
hotter when planted out than in pots, they 
should on no account be turned out before they 
have attained sufficient size. They are muon 
slower growers than many climbers, and, exoept 
when the bed in whioh they are to be grown is 
in a very light position, it will be better not to 
torn the plants out until they have made shoots 
5 feet or 8 feet in ‘ 
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enough roots to occupy the bed 
before the soil gets sour. The foliage should 
be well syringed daily all through the 
growing Mason, and care should be taken that 
the water gets well to the under-surf ace of the 
leaves, as black thrips are likely to attack them, 
and if once this mischievous little pest gets 
established it does irreparable injury, as it 
weakens the leaves, and causes them to fall off 
prematurely. When this mishap occurs the 
roots suffer proportionately. —T. B, 

Salvias for producing winter bloom. 

—There are no more useful plants than the 
Salvias for the production of bloom in winter. 
They are easily grown, and if a judicious Mleo- 
tion of varieties is made they may be had in 
flower from October till February. The earliest 
to flower is S. Pitched, a kind whioh has long 
spikes of lovely blue flowers. In character, it 
is herbaceous, and probably the hardiest of the 
whole family. The old stools may be divided 
in May, and if planted out in good soil, in a 
sunny border, they will make good-sized plants 
by the autumn. Where the stock is defloient, 
however, an old plant should be at once intro¬ 
duced into a gentle warmth to induce it to 
start into growth. When the young shoots 
have grown 4 inches long, they may be taken 
off and propagated in the usual way. S. 
splendens, a wonderfully attractive variety, 
commences to flower in November, and if kept 
in a dry temperature of 50 degs. it will con¬ 
tinue in flower for three months. S. Bethelli is 
more compact in habit than any of the others, 
but, nevertheleM, during summer, it should be 
allowed plenty of room in which to develop its 
side-branches. It has rosy, pink-coloured 
flowers, that first appear in a globular head, 
and then unfold in a pleasing way. The 
variety Bruanti is d warier than the old Salvia 
splendens, and its flowers are, if possible, 
brighter than thoM of that kind. Its foliage 
has a Fem-like appearance. Mons. Issanohou is 
an attractive variety, both as regards flowers and 
foliage. Its habit, too, is good; it is undoubtedly 
the best white variety. S. Heeri reMmbles the 
old S. gesneise flora, but is more floriferous. Both 
are vigorous growers, and, therefore, only suit¬ 
able for large oonMrvatories, but they make a 
good display. Cuttings of Salvias should be 
put in at once and brought on in a warm houM, 
so that by the end of May they will have filled 
4-inoh pots full of roots. They should be planted 
out early in June, in a warm but sheltered 
border, where the soil is fairly light and rich. 
They should stand 2 feet apart each way, and 
as they advanoe in growth they must be staked 
and protected from injury from rough winds. 
During summer they may want an occasional 
watering at the roots, but in ordinary seasons 
they are pretty well able to take care of them¬ 
selves. They should be taken up and put into 
pots not later than the middle of September, 
and kept in a shady, sheltered plaoe for a few 
days. During winter they will be attractive 
objects in the greenhouM.—C. 

Double-flowered Sparmannia.— Spar- 
mannia africana is, or used to be, a well-known 
winter-blooming, warm greenhouM plant or 
shrub. Cuttings of it rooted now in a genial 
bottom-heat, and afterwards stopped and potted 
on, make fine little blooming plants in less than 
a twelvemonth. Apart from its usefulness and 
beauty it has other interests. It was brought 
from the Gape on Captain Cook’s return fromnis 
second voyage round the world. So much for 
history. Botanioally, it is remarkable for its 
sensitive stamens. If the central brush-like 
duster of stamens be touohed in the sunshine 
of a warm day they expand gradually from the 
centre outwards, or m a way the reveneof 
thoM of the Berberis, whioh dose inwards 
on being touohed. A year or two ago a 
double • flowered form was introduoed from 
the Continent, and in this variety the 
stamens are wholly or in part represented 
by narrow strap-shaped petals. If plaoed 
along with light-green leaves of the Banksian 
Rose, one might imagine a duster of this Spar- 
mannia to repreMntthe flowers. Although I 
regret the doubling of any beautiful single 
blossom, I am somewhat interested in this one, 
because, although the stamens have become 
petaloid, yet they have not lost their sensibility, 
out expand on being touched, just as do the 
normal red stamens with their tips of gold. The 
only advantage which can be claimed for this, 


as for other double bloooms, to that they endure 
fresh and fair longer than do the single ones. 
It is quite as easy of culture as the type ; and 
one result of the advent of this new form will, 
it is to be hoped be to remind people of the old 
species.—V. 

Sowing email seed*.—When the soil 
out-of-doors is Very cold, small seeds take a 
long time to vegetate, and their progrets is so 
slow that slugs and other garden destroyers get 
the mastery of them, before they can grow up 
out of their way. There oan, therefore, be no 
doubt that it Is really the most economical plan 
to mw such things in pots, pans, or boxes, as 
not only is there the loss of seed and vexation 
of having to ('o the work over again, but fre¬ 
quently one loses the best season into the 
bargain, as our summers are too short for second 
sowings. In private gardens, where the number 
of plants of any one kind is not large, it is sur¬ 
prising how small a space need be devoted to 
seeds. A 6-inch flower-pot, if sown with any 
very small flower-seed, will, at a moderate 
estimate, yield from 50 to 100 seedlings, and a 
cutting-box, filled with fine light soil, will supply 
enough for a large garden. The soil being warm, 
the young seedlings make rapid progress ; one 
oan Mt them up on a shelf out of reaon of slugs, 
and, when properly hardened off, they can be 
pricked off into other boxes, or frames, or 
under any temporary shelter until the weather 
is genial. The winter having been severe, and 
the stock of ordinary bedding-plants muoh 
reduced, plants raised from seed will, as a rule, 
be in great request, and I would urge all who 
valae their gardens to pay special attention 
to the sowing of their small seeds. I 
frequently hear folks say that their seed does 
not oome up, while the truth was that the 
tiny seedlings were cleared off by slugs before 
they had tim9 to show themselves muoh above 
ground.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

183 — Obtaining flowers from De¬ 
cember to April—You may sow seeds of 
Primulas now to flower during the winter, and 
Cineraria-Med early in June. Several of the 
Salvias will flower well in the temperature 
mentioned. Especially Mrvioeable are S. splen¬ 
dens and splendens Bruanti (whioh have bright 
soarlet flowers), 8. Bethelli (roM), and Mons. 
Issanchou (white, with streaks of red). These 
should be struok from cuttings now, planted 
out early in June, and lifted and put into pots 
at the end of September. The lovely white 
Freesia should be potted in June, and grown in 
a cold frame until the beginning of November, 
and if the plants are then introduoed into your 
houM they will flower at Christmas. At the 
proper time you oan plant such bulbs as 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips, &c.—J. C. C. 

87. — Winter-flowering^ Begonias.— 
There are MveralBegonUs that flower all through 
the winter in a warm greenhouM. The two best 
with whioh I am acquainted are insignis and 
Saundersiana. The first-named bears a pro¬ 
fusion of rather large lilac-pink flowers in 
drooping clusters, and is an admirable plant to 
cut from when 3 feet or 4 feet high, ana g r ow n 
in a 12-inch pot. The other produoes numerous 
dusters of bright pink flowers, and blooms ex¬ 
ceedingly well both in large and small pots. 
The best Begonia bearing white flowers is 
Carrterei. It does very well in small or 
medium sized pots, and flowers with mat free¬ 
dom all tho winter. B. hybrids floribunda pro¬ 
duces during the winter a great number of 
coral-red flowers, whioh, though not large, are 
very pretty. Plants may be produced no *r 
from the points of the young shoots, if the cu t- 
tings are inserted in sandy soil and the pets 
plaoed hi a Cucumber or Melon frame, or in aey 
plaoe where they can be kept dose, mid have a 
little bottom-heat. If they are grown on in the 
greenhouM all the summer they will flower next 
winter. Five-inch or 6-inoh pots are large 
enough for the first year. Old plants should 
now be shifted into larger pots, or have tome of 
the old soil taken away from the roots, and be 
re-potted in a fresh compost of equal parts of 
leat-Mil and loam, with a sprinkling of sand. 
During the first part of the summer they re¬ 
quire to have the warmest corner of the grsen- 
house, and about August they should have a 
lighter and more airy position on the stage, so 
as to harden up the growth in preparation for 
the flowering period, whioh begins early in the 
autumn.—J. C. C. 
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Agatheea CCBlestis. —Blue flowers ere 
so soaroe in winter that any plant affording them 
Is welcome. A quarter of a century ago, this 
plant was highly recommended for bedding-out; 
but it was a failure—at least, it did not give 
that dose mass of colour that the Lobelia does, 
and it had, therefore, to give way to this popu¬ 
lar flower. From that time until several years 
ago, it remained in obscurity, its merits as a 
winter-blooming plant being known to but few 
people. Properly grown, it is very useful 
during the dull months for the supply of cut 
bloom. The flowers are of Daisy form, and are 
produced on long foot-stalks. Cuttings, put in 
in warmth at the present time, strike freely, 
and will make good plants for winter bloom by 
autumn. They should be grown along in a 
genial temperature till the beginning of the 
summer, and then be placed in a sunny situa¬ 
tion in the open air. As eoon as the plants 
begin to grow freely, the points of the 
leading shoots should be pinched out, as, 
owing to the rather straggling habit, 
frequent stopping at an early stage of growth 
1s necessary to promote a compact growth. 
All flower-buds should be picked off till 
September, and all that form after that time 
will furnish flowers in winter. Good loam, with 
a little manure, is tbe best compost; the pot¬ 
ting should be done firmly, and, when the pots 
get full of roots, weak liquid-manure should be 
given occasionally. Where no convenience for 
propagating in warmth in spring exists, the soft 
terminal shoots may be taken off in summer. 
They will strike readily in a cold frame. If 
struck in July, or early in August, they should 
be put into small pots, or remain in the cutting- 
pots till spring. Two-year-old plants may also 
be used for winter bloom, and they may, if 
desired, be trained pyramidal form. They 
should be partly shaken out and re-potted in 
August, and be given plenty of water when 
making their growth. They will bloom fairly 
well In a cool greenhouse, but do better in 
a constant temperature of from 50 degs. to 
55 degs. There is a variegated variety of this 
Agathsea that may be used in the same way.— 
Byflxkt. _ 

FRUIT, 

THE MELON-PEAR. 

Messrs. Vicoabs Collyrr & Co. write: 
“ Herewith we have much pleasure in sending 
you a sample fruit of the Melon-Pear, one of our 
atest novelties. It has been ripened out of 
season, and without sun. When matured in 
season it will be far superior in appearance and 
flavour, but you will from this specimen get a 
very fair idea of the general characteristics of 
the fruit.” We think Messrs. Viocars Collyer 
have simply sent us a deformed sample of one of 
the pale varieties of the common Egg-plant, but, 
as they do not send any leaves or flowers, we 
oannot well say whether it is this or some allied 
species. We regret that anyone should issue 
this well-known plant under a new and puzzling 
name. The Egg-plant is of some importance as 
a vegetable in hot countries, but of none at all 
in ours. The fruit sent has a Melon-like flavour, 
but of the poorest kind. One thing is oertain— 
it is neither a Melon nor a Pear. Since writing 
the above, we have seen the following article, 
written by M. Gustav Eisen, of Fresno, 
California, in the Gardener's Monthly and 
Horticulturist :— 

“ Under the heading of ‘The Melon-Pear,’ 

I find in your January number a short account 
of this fruit. As I was the introducer of it 
to this continent, I may be allowed to say 
something in the matter of * suspicious intro¬ 
duction.’ The Central American name of this 
plant is ( Pepino.’ Under this name it is known 
everywhere in the Central American highlands, 
and under this name only. But as ‘Pepino’ 
in Spanish also means Cucumber, it was thought 
best to give the plant an English name. I 
suggested the Melon Shrub, but through the 
error, or tho wisdom, of a printer, the name 
was changed to Melon-Pear, which I confess is 
not very appropriate; but, still, not less so 
than Pear Guava, Alligator Pear, Rose Apple, 
Strawberry Guava, Mango Apple, Custard 
Apple, Ac., all names simply indicating an en¬ 
deavour to find an English name, recalling 
oertain qualities of a tropical fruit. None of 
these need to of ‘ suspicion ’_ any more | 
Digitized b 1 
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than the high-sounding names of new Straw¬ 
berries and Grapes, which are daily introduced 
and advertised. In my late catalogue I oall 
the fruit with its native name, or ‘Pepino,’ 
and trust that it will escape the observation of 
the continental Spanish critics. As to the 
value of the fruit and the success of it in the 
States, only time will tell. The fact that I 
found the plant growing only on the high land, 
where the temperature in the shade seldom 
reaches 75 degs. Fah., suggested to me 
the probability that it would fruit in a more 
northern latitude. In California it has 
proved a success in the cooler parts, 
such as in Los Angeles City, in several 
places in the coast range, and will undoubtedly 
fruit in many other localities where it is not too 
hot. In the interior valleys the summer is too 
warm, and my plants begin to ripen fruit first 
in late autumn when frost is imminent. There 
the first year’s fruit was nearly ripe when a frost 
occurred. 

“ Only very few fruits had ripened, and I de¬ 
cided to pick the balance unripe—about 1,000 
fruits. This was about the 15th of November. 
I wrapped each fruit in paper, and stored away 
in a cold room. About the middle of February the 
majority were ripe, and proved very fine, though 
not quite equal to those I had myself grown in 
Guatemala. The California fruit was much 
larger—the largest as big as a goose-egg, the 
smallest again of the Bize of a Plum. But they 
were somewhat inferior in the way of acid, 
which in the perfect fruit is of the most delioious 
kind, allaying the thirst for hours during the 
hottest day. My friend, the late Mr. J. Grelck, 
of Los Angeles, had a plantation of 10,000Pepinos, 
which grew and bore well in Los Angeles City, 
and sold considerable fruit. I do not think the 
fruit will be a sucoess everywhere, but in cool 
and frost-free places, where the fruit can set and 
ripen early, I believe the Pepino will be fonnd 
profitable. In pulp and skin it resembles some¬ 
what the Bartlett Pear, but in taste more a 
Musk-Melon ; but has besides a moat delicious 
acid, entirely wanting in Melons, and quite 
peculiarly its own. In warm localities 
this acid does not develop, and this fact is the 
greatest‘drawback to the success of the fruit. 
The fruit has no seed, as a rule, and in all I have 
found only a dozen seed, and those in fruit 
which came from Salama, in Guatemala, a 
place rather too warm to produce the finest 
quality of the fruit. The botanical name of 
the Pepino is not known to me with any abso¬ 
lute certainty. It was described by the Franco- 
Guatemalan botanist, Mr. Rousignon, as So- 
lanum melongena Gu&temalense, but it is to me 
quite evident that this Solanum is not (sic), nor 
is it closely related to, the S. melongena, or Egg¬ 
plant, which latter is a native of Central Asia. 
The Pepino is probably a native of the Central 
American highlands, and appears to have been 
cultivated by the Indians before the conquest 
by the Spaniards.” The Editor adds that a 
plant received shows it to be different from 
S. melongena. 

Ringing and ligaturing fruit-trees 
is the new way recommended by Mr. George 
Simms (page 543, VIII.) to cure unfruitfulness. 
Experimentalists, however, who have tried his 
process dispute its efficacy; while “ J. D. E.” 
(page 666, VIII.) stigmatises it as “an old- 
fashioned practice, now happily discontinued in 
all well-managed gardens. ” So far as I am aware, 
the “ old-fashioned practice ” was restricted to 


set and nearly matured, the modus, opsran 
being to excise a narrow circlet of bark from the 
branch or stem behind the fruit selected, or else 
pass a tight ligature round instead, the object 
being to check the return flow of sap, and 
oompel its absorption by the fruit vessels. The 
incision not exceeding the sixteenth of an inch 
in breadth, soon dosed, and healed in the 
ordinary course of nature. Mr. Simms’ 
method, however, differs so widely from this, 
both in theory and practice, that it may fairly 
claim to be a new discovery. How far it may 
prove a useful one remains to be Been. In ex¬ 
plaining his process he states it is based on his 
observation of a young Pear-tree. “I won¬ 
dered,” he writes, “ why this young tree was 
so fruitful; I looked it well over, and, just 
under the graft, found it had been nailed to the 
wall by a shred of leather, about an inch wide, 
but so tightly that the leather had out into the 


bark all around. ,The ftsee had* been choked 
into bearing, sap passing in sufficient quantity 
to elaborate fruit-buds, but not to produce 
much growth.” This explanation appears to me 
to require explaining, as it is not clear whether 
it is the ascending or descending asup that it 
referred to. In this oencluding sentestoe of hh 
article, the former seems to be indicated, as we 
are told, “ In fruit-trees, the great object is to 
retard the blooming period (which it does by 
three or four weeks), and to induce activity in 
the buds in preference to those of the wood.” 
But this can soaroely ba the case, as Mr. Simms 
is doubtless aware that sap asoendn through 
the stem of a tree; therefore, the removal of a 
small strip of the*outer bark, half-way round 
its stem (whioh appears to be his mode of ring¬ 
ing), could have little or no effect on the 
upward flow of the sap. On the other hand, 
if he means that the descending sap in checked 
by the partial removal of a strip of outer bark, 
“ the blooming period ” would consequently be 
obviously precipitated, and the buds forced 
prematurely into blossom, instead of being 
retarded* In either case, Mr. Simms' theory 
appears to me fallacious, and as the promulgation 
of such crude theories leads to false issues, and 
tends to obstruct progress in the right direction, 
I deem it right to enter my humble protest 
against their aooeptence.— Hxubtan. 


THE SLUG. 

Wk received the two following letters by the 
same post:— 

“I have been anxiously reading the past 
month’s Gardening- Illustrated, hoping some 
fellow-sufferer would give, or ask for, a remedy 
to destroy the slugs, who seem setting to work 
quite as industriously and destructively as last 
year. If they only do the same amount of 
damage to everyone’s hot bed of seeds trying to 
come up as they have to mine, I feel sure of 
fellow-pleaders in the cause—seedsmen, as well 
as lovers of flowers,- must eventually suffer. 
Though some of our orders may be small, the 
more they get the better for the seedsman’s 
pooket. My seedling Dahlias are now (1st 
March) literally mown dpwn whenever they 
attempt to peep over the ground, just as bad ss 
last spring. If this is not remedied we surely 
won’t have courage to try a third year, losing 
time and money—both precious to most people. 
I can hardly believe the slug does the same 
amount of damage to English gardeners as here 
in Ireland—otherwise our energetic neighbours 
would not rest content, looking over the damage 
with a shake of the head, or a scratch, as we 
do.— The Slug.” 

“ I owe Gardening a heavy debt of gratitude 
for having put me in the way of vanquishing 
the ubiquitous slug. I have combined with the 
happiest results the receipts of two of its 
correspondents. This is my specific : Take a 
dozen Cabbage leaves, place upon each a tiny 
fragment of fresh butter; put them for ten 
minutes in front of a good fire, so that the butter 
maybe melted and the leaf warmed, but not 
dried ; place the leaves, either each doubled up, 
or two, one on the top of*the other, in any 
slug-infested spot, fastening them to the ground 
with a sharp twig. -Do this before sunset; 
about ten o’cloek the same evening go round 
1 and water the Cabbage with a preparation con¬ 
sisting of one tablespoonful of liquid ammonia 
(•880) to a gallon and a half of water. By this 
simple means thousands and tens of thousands 
of slugs; snails, and such “ small deer ” may be 
most cheaply slaughtered.—R. O’C., KiUarnty. 


Washing vegetables.—M. BL J. Van 
Huile, of Ghent, writes in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin d'Arboriculture.: “ Peas, Beans, Hari- 
oots, Ac., ought not to be washed, and in a dry 
state they should bo passed quickly through the 
water just as they are to be put into the sauce¬ 
pan. All roots and tubers should remain in the 

earth until they are needed, and should not be 
oleansed until they, are wanted for cooking. 
With reepeot to those vegetables of which the 
foliage is eaten, they shornd not be washed, ifi* 
is possible to avoid doing so. They should be 
examined to see whether they are clean, wm* 
whether simply, brushing with a dry brush will 
p uffing - Xu aqy oase, pever wash them till jut 
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CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET. 

It is not a collection of a few very choice 
flowers that will pay best, as some of these 
rarely realise half their actual value; what are 
wanted are large quantities of flowers that 
travel and keep wel^ and are serviceable for 
sprays, button-hole, and hand bouquets. Tea 
Roses aro nearly always in demand, and as 
they are perpetual-flowering—a point always to 
be considered when growing for market—they 
are veiy profitable. So, also, are perpetual 
Carnations, these being flowered more or leas 
throughout the winter and spring months under 
glass, and subsequently in the open, while beds 
of seedling border sorts yield very large quan¬ 
tities of bloom. Semi-double zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums may be had in flower during the dullest 
quarter of the year, and sell well, while Bou- 
vardias, including the double-flowering sorts, are 
simply indispensable. The old double white 
Primula is one of the best plants for supplying 
large supplies of cut blooms from November 
till May, but the seedling semi-doubles, as well 
as the single sorts, are of little real service, 
Cinerarias, notably the double sorts, which may 
also be raised from seed, sell well, and so 
do Cyclamen persicum, strong plants of these 
yielding many dozens of blooms. There is 
sometimes a demand for Poinsettia heads, with 
a good Bngtb of stem and foliage. Old plants, in 
8-inch pots, yield three, or more, good heads, and 
young ones, in 5-inch pots, one extra fine head, 
and only require house-room for a short period 
of the year. Eucharises are always acceptable, 
and it is hardly possible to grow too many of 
them, and the same may be said of the more 
cheaply-grown Arum Lilies, the latter being in 
good demand for church decoration. Stepha- 
notis sells readily earlier in the year, and may 
be grown over the Euoharises, while Allamanda 
blooms also find favour, and are available 
from May till February. A few Gardenias 
may be grown with advantage, and white 
Camellias also sell well at times. Semi-double 
Indian Azaleas, being the best travellers, are 
preferred, but a few strong old plants of the old 
white, for Easter-time especially, are valuable. 
It does not pay to buy Lilacs and other plants 
for forcing ; if a few are available these may be 
forced, but Lilacs are in most respects in¬ 
ferior to Staphylea colchica for forcing. Spiraea 
japonica, lifted in large batches from the open 
eround and forced, is profitable, and so also is 
Lily of the Valley, but, as a rule, it does not 
pay to nurchase roots of these or of Roman 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, or other Dutch bulbs, 
unless they can be had exceptionally cheap. In 
the open ground Christmas Roses are very pro¬ 
fitable, these requiring glass protection only 
when in bloom; Czar Violets in the open ground, 
and Marie Louise and Comte de Brazza in cold 
flames and pits, yield innumerable bunches of 
blooms, which always “go off” well. Roses, 
Stocks, Asters, Dahlias, especially white Pom¬ 
pons, Pinks, including Mrs. Sinkins and Migno¬ 
nette, are all profitable at times, and some of 
the earliest - flowering Chrysanthemums are 
useful Daring some winters Chrysanthemums 
of all kinds are in demand, but, as a rule, early 
and late white varieties are the most profitable. 
The beat plants for walls and pillars of conser¬ 
vatories are Camellias, Heliotropes, semi-double 
jonal Pelargoniums, Cytisus racemosus, Abutilon 
Houle de Neige, Mareohal Niel, and other climb¬ 
ing Roses, white and red Lapagerias, Bougain¬ 
villea glabra. Clematis indivisa, and Plumbago 
oa pens is; while bushy plants of the first five 
named, either in pots or planted out, are service¬ 
able and ornamental in the body of the structure. 
Large quantities of Chrysanthemums may either 
be flowered in pots or lifted from the open 
ground and planted in the conservatory borders 
_ W. I. 


19520.— Muriatic acid. —May I supple- 

** M. R.’s ” sensible remarks in answer to 
tku query (p. 25) by suggesting that “Gertrude ” 
and others, while experimenting with the mu¬ 
riatic acid, should compare its effects with those 
produced by the action of that old and well- 
tried remedy—common salt? Before recom¬ 
mending or adopting a new thing of this kind 
we should first satisfy ourselves as to whether 
it is an improvement or a mere novelty. I con- 
that nothing can be regarded aB a real 
toquisition that does not possess at least one of 
toe folio wing advantages: Absence of count :r act- 
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ing defects or drawbacks, superior cheapness, 
availability, or efficacy. I fear that Borne of 
the nostrums that we at times see recommended 
are sadly deficient in some of these essentials.— 
L. C, K. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS. 

I should like to have a description of the 
blossom of Chimonanthus fragrans. Would the 
Editor oblige me ?— Robin. # % Chimonanthus 
fragrans is a deciduous shrub that produces 
yellow and crimson flowers, the form of which 
is well shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The beautiful fragrance emitted by the blossoms, 
which appear in winter, makes the plant most 
desirable. It is best grown against a warm 
wall, though it is perfectly hardy; it will 
thrive in almost any kind of soil, but does 
best in good, rich, sandy loam. The flowers of 
Chimonanthus grandiflorus are larger than 
those of C. fragrans, those of C. pauciflora are 
smaller, and those of C. lutea are yellow both 
inside and outside. The plants are easily pro* 



and render the plant conspicuous, and the 
freedom with which it flowers every year is not 
the least of its merits. It is not unusual to see 
the plant with branches 3 feet long, and 
covered all that length with charming golden 
blossoms.— Taunton. 

The Colchic Laurel is distinguished from 
the common kind by its larger leaves, which 
are thinner in texture, and paler-green in colour, 
by the more horizontal arrangement of the 
branches, which are generally disposed more or 
less in a tier-like manner, and by the profusion 
of its blossoms. With us, it is less liable to be 
injured during severe winters than the ordinary 
form. Another variety of the common Laurel, 
and a very desirable one, is rotundifolia, wbioh 
is of vigorous, yet sturdy, growth, with large, 
broad leaves (so broad, indeed, as to suggest its 
varietal name), deep-green in colour. It is 
superior to the common kind as an ornamental 
shrub.—T. 

117.—Propagating golden Holly.— 
Gold- and silver-variegated Holly may be 
propagated by cuttings, but it is rather a slow 
way of increasing them. Early in August, you 
must select cuttings of the current season’s 
growth, about 7 inches long, from prominent 
shoots that have been well exposed to sun and 
air ; then prepare some sandy soil, and make a 
place for them on a border facing east or west. 
The soil should be 9 inches deep, and a hand- 
light must be plaoed over them. Insert the cut¬ 
tings half their length, and make the soil firm 
between them. As soon as the euttings are in 
their place, put on the light, and give a little 
shade in very hot weather. Give enough water 
at all times to keep the soil moist, but no air 
until late in the following spring. At the end of 
June the light may 
be taken off, as by 
that time they will 
have made sufficient 
roots to take care 
of themselves. The 
plants should be 
allowed to stand two 
years without dis¬ 
turbance.—J. C. C. 


SWEET-SCENTED DECIDUOUS SHRUB (CHIMON¬ 
ANTHUS FRAGRANS). 


pagated by means of layers, which can be 
separated from the stool after a lapse of two 
years. Cuttings do not strike readily, bat may 
root, if inserted in sandy soil under a bell-glass, 
in a gentle hot-bed.— Ed. 

Propagating Thorns.— The propagation 
of Thorns is, in most cases, simple enough, 
seeds being produced in such quantities, but, of 
course, these can only be used in the case of 
well-marked species; the different varieties 
must be increased by grafting or budding. 
Grafting is done, as in the case of fruit-trees, 
in spring, and budding whenever the bark and 
buds are in a fit oondition for the purpose— 
generally about the time when Roses are 
budded. As several seeds are contained in each 
fruit, they must be separated before sowing; 
this can easily be done, if they are few in 
number, by the fingers, but when in quantity 
they should be placed in a heap out-of-doors 
and covered with sand or soil till the pulpy 
matter rots off. Then they should be sown in the 
ensuing spring, in the open ground, or, if choice 
and in small quantities, in pots or pans. In the 
latter case, they Bhonld be kept in a pit till the 
seedlings have made a few leaves, as, if set out¬ 
side, they may get dry just as germination 
commences, and, thereby, be lost. Individual 
characteristics are not, as a rule, reproduced in 
the case of seedlings, but still, by careful selec¬ 
tion, valuable properties may be secured.—A. 

Berberis stenophylla. —Barberries are 
ornamental generally, but probably B. steno¬ 
phylla is the handsomest of all, and it is as 
suitable for covering a wall of moderate height 
as it is for any other purpose. Here, there is 
magnificent specimen of it growing on rather 

raised position with ample space around it. 
The branches arch over in a graceful manner, 


19329.— Making 
oval and star- 
shaped flower - 
beds. —The follow¬ 
ing directions will 
enable “Jersey ” to 
make the flower beds 
he requires. With¬ 
out diagrams it is 
not easy to describe 
the processes in a 
few words, but I 
think anyone will be 
able to understand 
what I have writ¬ 
ten. The oval bed 
is very easily “struck 
out.” Make a line 
on the ground the 
length of the desired oval, and mark the middle 
of the line; then, at equal distances from the 
middle, on the line, drive in two pegs, take a 
cord and tie both ends together ; it must be of 
such a length that, when looped over both pegs, 
and pulled tight, it shall reach to one end of 
the line ; then put a pointed stick into the end 
of the loop (but do not fasten it), and proceed 
as if you were going to strike a circle ; as, how¬ 
ever, there are, so so speak, two centres, the 
result will be an oval, and not a circle ; the 
nearer the two pegs are together the rounder 
will be the oval, and vice verx &. The half-moon 
is very simple : Make a line the required length, 
put a peg, with a cord fastened to it, in the 
centre of the line, and tie another peg on at a 
distance equal to that from the middle to the 
end of the line; with thiB second peg strike a 
semi-circle from one end of the line to the other, 
and the half-moon is complete. Or describe a 
circle, and draw a line across it, taking care 
that it passes through the middle, and you have 
two half-moons. If a crescent is required, make 
a straight line at right-angles to the position 
you want the crescent to occupy, and 
from a point on it, as a centre, describe a circle, 
so that part of it may form the outside curve of 
this crescent; both horns or points of the cres¬ 
cent should be of equal distance from the line 
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whtre it euts the oresdsnl Then, to form the 
inner curve, take a point on the line farther 
from the ereeoent than the centre of the first 
circle, and draw a portion of a circle which 
shall touch both ends of the crescent; this will 
complete the crescent. Many stars are intri* 
cate figures to make, but one with six rays is 
simple enough. Take a cord, with a peg at 
each end, and, fastening one in the ground, 
describe with the other a circle of the size you 
wish the star to be; draw a line across it 
through the centre. Then place one of the pegs 
where the line touches the circle, and, with the 
other (the oord stretched tight), make a mark 
on either side the line on the circle; do the 
same at the other end of the line. You will 
then have six points .equi-distant from one 
another marked on the circle—namely, the 
two ends of the straight line, and four 
other points. These show the positions of 
the points of the rays. We will distinguish 
them thus: One end of the straight line, A; 
the next point, B; the next, C; the 
other end of the line, D; the next point, E ; the 
last F. Now draw lines from A to C, and from 
A to E, from B to D and B to F, from C to B, 
from D to F. You will then have a star with 
blunt points. If too blunt, draw lines from the 
angles where the rays meet to the centre, and 
then make a small oirole, with its centre the same 
as that of the larger one, which will out these 
lines, where you wish the rays to join. Then 
draw lines from the ends of the rays to the 
points where the rays are to join, and the star 
is complete. If“ Jersey ” will try these direc¬ 
tions on a piece of paper with a pair of com¬ 
passes, or pencil and ruler, first, I am sure he 
will find no difficulty in the garden. To draw 
the oval on paper, use two pins, a pencil, and 
pieoe of thread.—G. S. S. 


POULTRY. 


We regret that we cannot at pretent find space for 
numerous useful notes that have reached us on the subject 
of “ Winter JSggs.” 

QUERIES. 

881. —Golden pheasants.—Will any reader please 
tell me bow many hens can be run with a golden phea¬ 
sant oock ? I should also be glad if anyone would give 
me a little infoimatiott as to the general treatment of 
golden pheasants, and tell me at what age the adult birds 
oome into feather.—Moarc am bs. 

882. —Food to produce eggs.— Will someone kindly 

tell me what Is the beet food to give chickens and pullets 
to make them lay early? I have oome dark Brahma 
pullets that were hatched last June, and they did not 
begin to lay until about March 8th. What is the reason of 
this? I thought Brahmas began to lay at eight months. 
Mins have al ways had house scraoe, mixed with sharps, 
given hot, as their first meal, and Wheat in the afternoon. 
—Si broil _ 

POULTRY KEEPING ON A LARGE 
SCALE. 

(Reply to Query 19422). 

I quite agree with “Jack and Jill” that five 
hundred fowls, if managed oarefully, may be 
made to pay. It is true that large poultry 
farms have not, as yet, succeeded in this 
country, and many people believe they cannot 
be made to do so. But “ it is a long lane which 
has no turning/’ and in my opinion the obstacles 
which have hitherto been considered insur¬ 
mountable, may, with care and patience, be 
overcame. It must be remembered that the 
food of an ordinary hen need not coat more than 
six shillings per annnm. Many fowls are kept 
for lesB money, and corn bought in large quan¬ 
tities is much cheaper than when purchased a 
peck or two at a time. Food, of course, 
forms the principal item in the expenditure. 
Rent, labour, and the necessary appliances, 
may appear large at first sight, but the 
actual coat per head will be a mere trifle. 
Now, against the outgoings named we have to 
set the receipts, and, witnout taking into ac- 
oount any extraordinary egg-supply, it is easy 
to see that eaoh bird should leave a profit. 
Chickens, again, which sometimes bring five, 
six, and even seven shillings per couple when 
under four months old, cannot be reared at a 
loss, unless the management is faulty. The 
profit on the oookerels should make up for the 
loss on the old hens, for the latter will scarcely 
fetch so much money as they cost before 
they laid their first egg. Now, although I 
am satisfied that.s^oh a business as I have 
briefly referred tf may bp rzrdt to > answer, I do 
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not advise anyone to start upon it without 
careful oansideratlou. The erection of houses, 
the fitting-up of the neoetsary runs, and the 
purchase of stock, will cost a considerable sum, 
and some time must elapse before the concern 
gets into working order. It is almost certain 
that even experienced poultry-keepers will make 
some mistakes at starting, and commit some 
error, for whioh they have to pay dearly. 
What, then, will be likely to happen but 
disaster, if those who know nothing of fowls or 
their management take up the pursuit ? It Is 
not in every district that a good market can be 
found, and, in any oase, I do not think any 
profit worth speaking of can be made for a year 
or two. My advice, then, to “Jack and 
Jill/’ and to others like them who think 
of embarking in poultry-keeping on a large 
scale, is to start with about a hundred hens, 
divided into lots of twenty-five or thirty. As 
they gain expeiienoe and secure good customers 
for wnat they have to sell, let them increase 
their stock, and enlarge their borders. They 
should not select a spot at some distance from 
a good market, but if possible pitch their tent 
in the neighbourhood of some large town, where 
plenty of regular customers can, in time, be 
relied upon. Make the runs roomy, and, if 
possible, contrive to have a spare run or two, 
so that the Grass may have a chance to 
grow. The ground will be all the fresher for 
the rest, ana the birds will be healthier for a 
change now and then. Do not overcrowd. The 
hens will do better in small lots. Instead of 
asingle place for roosting purposes, as “Jack and 
Jill ,T propose, one will be required for eaoh lot 
of fowls. The places should be kept sweet. 
Fowls will not thrive in dirty houses. The cost 
of buildings will principally depend upon the 
materials used, but it will be higher in some 
districts than in others. The height of the 
netting required will depend upon the breeds 
of poultry kept. Some will fly over a 6-feet 
fence with ease, others may be kept within 
hounds by a fence one-half that height. As 
regards “ Hints on Feeding/' “ Jack and Jill ” 
should study some good work on poultry, or 
read up the back numbers of Gardening. A 
poultry farm, to be successful, must be well 
managed, and not depend for its income en¬ 
tirely upon the sale of eggs. Chickens should be 
bred both for table ana breeding purposes. 
This means labour, no doubt; but one attendant 
can provide for the wants of an immense 
number of fowls. Nothing in the poultry line 
can pay better than some early hatched pullets, 
whioh are sold off in September, just before 
they are ready to lay. If they were carefully 
bred, there would soon be a large demand for 
such birds. Many people are unable to breed 
poultry. It is not every fowl-fancier who pos¬ 
sesses the necessary qualifications to become a 
successful poultry farmer. In addition to a 
thorough knowledge of the stock he breeds he 
must have plenty of capital and some patienoe, 
besides business habits whioh will enable him to 
spend his money to the best advantage. It is a 
waste of time for a novice to attempt the task. 
He is oertain to fail. Doulting. 


323. — Guinea-fowls weak on legs 
[R. Hamilton ).—The leg weakness appears to be 
caused by the young birds being brought up on 
boarded floors. This treatment is altogether 
unnatural. Guinea-fowls are aotive birds, and 
require plenty of exercise. If kept in confined, 
heated runs, or fed on too stimulating food, 
they are certain to go wrong, and the wonder 
is that your birds have remained well so long. 
I advise you to remove them to a dry, open 
run, and give some bone-meal mixed with the 
Barley-meal, or whatever soft food you have at 
hand. To the drinking-water some of Parrish’s 
chemical food should be added, in the propor¬ 
tion of three teaspoonfuls to one pint of water. 
—Doulting. 

324. — Fowls dying (Constant Reader ).— 
The symptoms partly resemble those of bumble- 
foot, but this disease, though sometimes incur¬ 
able, does not often kill its victims. If the 
wart, or tumour, is soft, it should be opened 
when it becomes ripe, then emptied of its con¬ 
tents, and the part fomented with warm water. 
If it is hard, the matter should be removed in . 
a similar way. Slight oases are sometimes 
cured by paring off the surfaoe, and then paint¬ 
ing with tincture of iodine. The bird must be! 


kept on straw until the sore is healed, so as to 
prevent injury to the foot, and the entrance of 
dirt. If the tumour form again, the dally 
application of lunar caustic may effect a cun. 
—Doulting. 

325.— Eggs without sheila {Mrs. F. 8.) 
—The soft eggs are probably caused by the hens 
getting too much soft stimulating food. Other 
causes are fright, want of shell-forminf 
material, and dirty nests. The first-mentioned 
in your case is the most likely cause. To im¬ 
prove matters, discontinue feeding at all hours 
of the day—twice a-day is sufficient. Let the 
morning food consist of two-thirds sharps and 
one-third Barley-meal; at night give whole 
Wheat. In eaoh case feed eparingly rather tlum 
otherwiee. A tablespoonful of Epsom salts for 
each dozen fowls may be added to the soft food 
every three days for the first week. If, after 
that time has elapsed, the soft eggs do not 
decrease in number, and the ailing hens can be 
discovered, administer a pill composed of one 
grain of calomel and one-twelfth of a grab of 
tartar emetic. There is some risk attending 
such fowls, for a taste for egg-eating is formed 
by the hens whioh pick up the eggs dropped 
about.— Doulting. 

168 —Sunflower seeds for poultry.— 

When we lived in the country, and had a large 
number of fowls, we often gave them a quantity 
of Sunflower seeds, and with good results. Some 
people think these seeds bad for poultry, but 
our birds were very fond of them, and laid very 
well afterwards. I wish “ Bunx” to understand 
that I do not in any way aet up as an authority, 
but only give my own experience. Fowls like 
the seeds best when green, but they may be 
dried, and given in winter, when they will make 
a pleasing variety.— Audax. 

- 8unflowsr-seeds make a useful change to ordlnaiy 
oorn diet for fowls; but they are not largely u*ed, priooi- 
pally because they are not easily procured. Other poultry 
foods, too, oan be obtained at a very oheap rate. Boa- 
flower-seeds, it is said, give a glossy appear an oe to tie 
plumage.—Do ultimo. 

169 —Fence for poultry.—I should not 
use barbed wire. A fence of galvanised wire- 
netting, 2-inoh mesh, 3-feet high, will keep the 
heavier birds, suoh as Cochins, within bounds. 
There must be no rail or bar at top of fence for 
the birds to fly up to. A similar fenoe, 6 feet 
high, will not keep in the lighter birds, such as 
Game, Hamburgh, &o. I use the netting (old 
fishing-nets)advertised from time to timein Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated and Farm and Home. 
It should be fastened to the top of the fence, 
and strengthened, where necessary, with stout 
string. For about Is. fid. “Bunx” oan cover 
a fairly large run. — Stechford. 

-A barbed-wire fenoe, no matter how high H nay 

be, would be useless for keeping fowls within bounds, un¬ 
less a very large numoer of strands of wire were employed, 
so that the birds could not creep through. Ordinary 
wire-netting would answer the purpose better, and a 
fenoe of this material, 8 feet high, would be sufficient for 
Brahmas and Ooohins. A fenoe twice thin height would 
•oaroely be enough to restrain the lighter breeds.—D oom- 
ixo. 

170.-Curious ailment of Bantam oock. -The 
bird teems to be suffering from canker or ulceration. A 
ours may sometimes be brought about, if the disease is 
taken in time; but at this stage it is hopeless to attempt 
anything with " Enquirer's ” bird. Another good reason 
for killing the cook U to prevent any birds being bled 
from him It is unwise to use a bird in a breeding-pm 
after he has suffered from canker.— Doultimo. 

Winter eg? supply. — Although, u * 
constant reader of Gardening, I have seen 
many articles upon the management of poultry, 

I venture to think, if you will kindly give 
me the spaoe, that I may be able to interest , 
your readers with a few facts from some years’ 
experience and practical observation on the 
subject, chiefly regarding winter egg supply;, 
and I may say that though I do not keeftjj 
poultry for profit, I oan bear testimony that*] 
under proper management, they do pay, and ars 
well worthy of our kind attention and care at 
all times. The number of my fowls is smalL^ 
generally not exoeeding 24 young hens and £1 
cocks, with, perhaps, a few old hens for sitting. 
The kind at present is the grey Dorking, though 
I have tried very many others. The fowls are 
In an enolosure, only getting outside party 
of the day, and not at all seasons, as* 
they trespass on neighbouring farm-fields. 
The total number of eggs for 1886 was 184 
dozen, the month of Dt comber giving 13 dozen, 
and the January of this year 15 dozen. Thus, j 
while in the whole district eggs were at tki 
premium—in fact, at some farms well-stooked 
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with poultry not to bo had—wo were well pro¬ 
vided. Now (13th February), we have from 12 
to 15 eggs daily, and have aeveral hens set. The 
hen-house is an ordinary rough wooden one, with 
sloping roof, and thoroughly ventilated. It is 
bout against the north wall of our house, thus 
always In shade, bat jast behind the kitchen 
fire, which raises the temperature greatly, the 
thermometer in the hen-hoose during the day 
seldom falling below lOdegs., and at night from 
50 degs. to 60 degs. The run is 40 feet by 
17 feet, the floor is Kept dry and healthy, and is 
occasionally dug up, laid with oinders, and 
spread from time to time with small shell 
gravel from. the seashore. Food: First 
ai, at six a.m., consists of a hot 
(made of right consistency) of frag¬ 
ments of bread, kitchen soraps (from a small 
household), mixed with Indian Meal and sharps ; 
at mid-day, a mere handful of grain; then, 
at six p.m., s last feed, always of grain (the 
greatest heat-producer), either Barley or 
Wheat, and occasionally Indian Corn—though 
this is for “ dockers,” or growing ohickens. 
Two most important items must be noted, 
however— green food, Cabbages or Lettuces, 
which they eagerly devour, ana, during winter 
months only, a small portion of liver, cooked 
aad finely minced, this being mixed in the 
morning mash. We usually rear about forty 
chickens ; the early-hatched hens are kept lor 
stock, the old hens, after two years, oeing 
killed, except a few for sitters. The year’s 
outlay for grain and meal is £9 3s. The egg 
supply, 184 dozen; chickens killed, 18 ; old 
hens, 20 ; which (taking eggs at average of Is. a 
dosen., and fowls at 2s. each) gives £13, leaving 
a profit of £3 17s. The expenditure for liver is 
not pat down, as it can be used at discretion, 
and is only an extra during the depth of winter, 
when insect life is extinct. However, its cost 
is sixpence weekly over the entire flock, and no 
doubt the money is well spent. These, then, 
are some facts from our small poultry-yard, ana 
I find, on referring to records of former years, 
that they present similar reaulta. The success 
I oonaider entirely due to warmth, suitable 
selection of food, and the careful attention and 
management of our gardener, under whose 
charge the hen-house lies. — East Lothian Hkn- 
vijx 

Winter egff8' —Thinking some of your 
readers may he interested, I give you my results 
for the year ending 19th January. From an 
average of 12 hens kept during the year, I have 
had 1,824 eggs (6 and 8 every day during the late 
severe weather) and 2 broods of chickens, 22 in 
all; this latter number will appear small, hut it 
is explained by the fact that I did not allow the 
hens to sit, having insufficient space. Direotly 
tiie hens showed a tendency to sit I shut them 
op in a bar-coop. My stock now oonsists of 
4 white Leghorns, a Leghorn cock, and the rest 
Brahxna-Dorkingp—all 1886 hatch. They are 
always confined in a run, hut I attend to them 
myself, and feed on middlings (Barley-meal is 
too dear), house-scraps, and boiled Potato-peel¬ 
ings, mixed together, and given hot every morn¬ 
ing, sued a mixture ofgrain (granary sweepings) 
in' the afternoons.—H. G. Nicholson, Wood- 
Me, S.E. 

Doable eggs.—I saw an egg with two distinct shells 
not little time eiaoe. The inner shell wee quite perfect, 
and the egg quite as large as that mentioned by H. J. 
Thompson (p. 11).—A Constant Riadkr, Rivermere, Old 
Windsor. 

- Eggs such as that described by Mr. Thompson 

In 11) are very unusual; but I have heard of several. 
Their production is, doubtless, due to some defect in the 
tn organs of the birds that laid them, or to some acci- 
d enM circumstance.— 8t. P. B. 

- Some time ago I bought two white 

Dorking pullets. They laid well the first 
season, l)ut one day during the second season 
one of the fowls was very restless. The next 
morning I found in the nest an egg larger than 
a swan's egg, and the fowl was all right. We 
eventually found a full-sized egg inside this egg. 
The other fowl became restless in the same way 
a few weeks later, and one morning was found 
dead on the nest. It was opened, and a similar 
egg found inside. The hens were not over-fed 
at all—indeed, it was rather the other way. 
It would be interesting to know the breed of 
the fowl that Mr. Thompson speaks of.— 
U. K, Swansea. 


BIRDS; 

QUERIES. 

826. — Birmingham rollers, — Will tome reader 
kindly deaoribe the points of the above-named pigeons, 
and oblige—A licia? 

327.—A sickly dove —WIU any reader tell me what 
to do to a dove which is ill ? Her plumage ie very rough : 
she does not oare for any food, exoept a little seed (Dari 
and Hemp); she cannot fly even a foot from the ground, 
and looks most deplorable. Oan 1 feed her differently, or 
would any medioine be beneficial?—0. J. F. 

828.— Pigeons. — Will “ Doulting,” or some other 
reader, kindly tell me the true points, and also the breed, 
of my pigeons? My oock bird has a white head, a dark, 1 
glossy, bronze neok a ad breast, dark, slate-coloured body 
and wings, with white tips to the latter, white tall, and 
red lege. Hen—white head, light slate body and wings, 
with white tips, and two dark ban across the centre, 
white tail, and red legs. Is It an unusual thing for 
pigeons to lay four eggs at one laying ? My hen has done 
so, and 1s sitting on them.—A. M. 

829 —Confined pigeons.—I have a lot of fancy | 
pigeons, that have beenkept in a dove-oot -one of the old 
fashioned style, built with stone and lime. It stands in 
the middle of the garden, facing the south. It la wired 
on the top where the pigeons get out to look about them. 
The birds have been ehut In it for five years ; but do not 
bring up their young ones, letting them die when they are 
about half-grown. I was thinking about letting them out 
to fly about, to see if they would do any better. I should 
Uke to know 11 they are likely to remain, or go away to 
some other dove-oot after they get out They have never 
been flying about near my plaoe; all ware obtained from a 
distance, and some of them have been brought up in the 
dove-oot—R. H , Glasgow. 

REPLIES. 

165.—Food for skylarks.—I have used 
the following paste for years for soft-billed 
birds; it seems to answer well, and will keep 
good for months: Pea-meal, 1 quart; fresh 
lard, 2 oz. ; golden syrup, 8 oz. Melt lard and 
syrup, and pour over meal; mix well, and plaoe 
in an oven until warm through, stirring to pre¬ 
vent burning. When nearly cold, add: Maw¬ 
seed, £ pint; small, whole Hemp-seed, £ pint; 
cut groats, £ pint. Mix thoroughly, robbing 
with the h&nas, and keep in a tin, or jar. 
Use equal parts of the paste and stale bread¬ 
crumbs, or buna. It is not advisable to crush 
the Hemp-seed, as that tends to bring on the 
husk, or dry cough. The birds will eat it whole; 
it will do them quite as much good. Larks 
enjoy a few Canary-seeds, occasionally sprinkled 
on the turf, or on the gravel at the bottom of 
of the cage. Pea-meal is generally sold at the 
rate of 71b. for one shilling.—J. E., Dalston. 

251.— Tufted canaries.— It is the right 
way to begin to breed created canaries—to pat 
two orested birds together; but their young ones 
will not be much to look at. However, if the 
yonng birds bred from the two orested birds are, 
next season, crossed with a plain-headed, bat 
orested-bred bird, some very fine orested birds 
ought to be produced. — Bdwd. Lb Hemp 
Cocksedge, Beyton Orange , Bury St. Edmunds, 
19597. —Rearing thrushes. — Thrushes 
are very troublesome birds to rear. They should 
be wrapped in flannel, if taken from the nest as 
soon as they are hatched. Their first meal 
should be given at dawn, and they most be fed 
every quarter of an hoar till dusk, while very 
young; then every half-hour, and then every 
hour, as they grow older. Their food is muoh 
the same as a starling’s—ohopped egg. Fig- 
dust, worms and snails out up small, and raw 
beef, to.—E. G. 


^ 10111 GLADIOLI!! GLADIOLI!! !— 

>er dozen: Queen Victoria, “Boarlet and white. 1 * 4a; 
Libert, Si. ; Ne Plus Ultra, Ss.; Colville!, Is.; 
| Bjrzantinus, "purple” la.; fine Mixed, early-flowering, la.: 6s. 
100; 55*. 1,000: strong-flowering brenohlejenais. “brilliant 
scarlet. 25 for la 6<L; 4a 100, carriage free.—B. O&EENSILL, 
16, Wyndelifle-road. Bmall-heath. Birmingham. 


flLADIOLI! GLADIOLI 1! GLADIOLI!! !— 

« Choioe mixed hvbrkli of gandavensla, from a grand 
Collection, 2s. per doz , 13s. 100, 120s. 1.000; a few extra fine 
bulbs, 9s 6d. per dozen; usually sold at 6s. per doz.; carriage 
free.—ERNEST QRRKNSILL. as above. 

■RANUNCULI 1 RANUNCULIT RANUN- 

lu OULI!—Large-flowering Double Giant French, mixed In 
most beautiful colours, “plant now." 50, Is. 6d.; 2s. 3d. per 
100; 17s 6d. 1 000.free. —GREENSILL. a* above. 

A NEMONES ! ANEMONE* !! ANEMO- 
*A NES! 1!—Superfine mixed Dutch, 50 for Is. 6d; 2s. 6d. 
per 100; 90s 1.000; free.-QREKN8ILL, as above. 


OINGLE DAHLIA TUBERS, mixed 
*3 as Imported, la. doz.; 7a. 100; 60s. 1,000. oarri 
QREKN81LL, M above. _ 


Books, Ate, received.— Kitchen Gardeners? Calen¬ 
dar. By Fraderlok Messer. Messer and Thorpe, Quality- 
court, Chaaoery-lane, Loodon,/ [ > 

Digitized by\,OC iglC 


PANSIES, FANCY PANSIES.-One of the 

■I finest Collections In England, awarded over 50first prizes 
In the Ust five years. 1 doz of the finest exhibition varieties 
for 8s., or 1 doz. for 10s., free. Good strong plants, sure to 
live satisfaction. — JOHN LAWSON Nurseryman, Silks- 
worth-lane, near Sunderland. 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES ! — The enormous 

*7 Faok-'ia, Masterpiece, double flower 


v * jniOL'HBi HLURTpiOOQi UUUUIO flowers, large as a wine- 
[lass; nloe plants, Is. 2d. each; S for 2s. 6d., free. Novel 
Roses; "The Green-flowered Rose, 1 ’ “President Garfield,” 
black-edged crimson, “ Conservative," the nearest to blue of 
any Rose yet raised; the 3 free for 5e. Send for List of other 
Novelties — H. A WIFFEN, Belohamp. Clare, Buffolk. 


WIFFEN’S NOVELTIES! —Giant Straw- 

7 7 berries, " Goliath of Gath,** and " Madme Marguerite,” 
fruit large ashen's eggs, often over 2 ounces in weight, 2s. &L 
per doz.; 1 doz. each, free, for 4s. New Marrowfat Pea, 
r< JUBILEE,” very early, height 3 feet, enormous pods. 
“ Cleopatra’s Needle,” longest pods grown, often 7 inches. 
" Farrar's Long-pod Bean, pods 14 to 18 inohes in length; 
quarter-pint paoket of each, free, for 2s.6<L—H. A. WIFFEN, 
Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. 


PANSIES.—Sootch Prize Pansies, 50 splendid 

A exhibition varetiee, 12s. Bd-; 26 for 6s. 6d., 14 for 4s. Sd., 
p ost fr ee • ■my selection. Strong healthy plants.—MICHAEL 
CUT H BER TS ON, Pansy Grower. Rothesay. _ 

fjOMPETlTORS PLEASE NOTE. — Cuth- 

U BERTSov’t New Catalogue of Competition Flowers and 
Vegetables, containing 30 illustrations.jpoet free. Send for a 
oopy. — MICHAEL CUT HBERTSON; Seed Grower 
Florist, Botbew, 


colours, 

carriage free.— 


DERLIN LILIES OF VALLEY, extra selected, 
L> 25. Is. 6d.; 50. 2s 8d.; 4s. 100; 37s. 6d. 1,000, free.- 
GREEN8ILL, as above. _ 


flRAND LLLLUM AURATUM, extra large 

« exhibition bulbs, Is.; 11s. doz.; large, 2 for Is. 6d, 8e. 
per doz.: others, 3 for Is. 6d. 5a. 6d. dozen, earriage free.— 
ERNES T QRRKNSILL. as above. __ 

■DXTRA LARGE LANCIFOLIUM RITBRUM, 

LI roeeum, and album, monstrosum Llllums, 2 for Is. 6d., 
6s. per dozen. Tigrinum, rplendem, and average size rubrum 
Ltliuma 3 for Is. 3d.; 4s. doz.; 30s. 100, earriage free.— 
ERNEST GREENS ILL, as above. 


rpUBKROSE! TUBEROSE!I TUBEROsEll! 

-L —Double pure white flowers, “most fragrant,” 2s. per 
doz.. carriage free —ERNK8T GRKEN8ILL. as above. 

■MAGNIFICENT SPIRAEA PALMATA, 

XU. •• orlmson,” and Japonioa, “ white ” both hardy; " plant 
out now," 3 for la 6d., carriage free.—GREEN SILL, as above. 


DEGONIAS! BEGONIAS ! ! BEGONIAS I!! 

" —From a celebrated Collection of extra choioe sorts 
mixed. 3 for Is. 9.1 : 6, 3s.; 5s Sd. per dozen. Laing's noted 
Gold Medal Seedlings, mixed, 3 for Is. 6d.; 6. 2s. 8<L ; 4s. Cd. 
doz.; all warranted and oarriage free. Please mention 
Gardening. Address as above.—ERNEST GREEN SILL, 
18, W yndclifle-road, Bmall-heath, Birmingham. _ 

OTOCKS ! STOCKS !! STOCKS !! 1—Large- 

13 flowering double German, saved from pot plants, mixed, 
including every colour grown, liberal packets, “warranted 
pure,” 6a. aud Is. eaob. Victoria Alters, the best Asters 
grown, imported from a noted German Prize Strain, war¬ 
ranted finest mixed, “liberal packets," fld. and Is., free.— 
ERNEST GREENSILL, as above. _ 

TROUBLE DAISIES.—Twelve excellent plants, 
J J four sort*, is. 9d.; Deutria gracilis, double whits, also 
rose, 2s. 9d.; Polyanthuses, Myoeotis dissitiflora, Pinks, Prim¬ 
roses double, 3 sorts, single, pink, also white; Campanulas, 2 
of each, 1 Carnation with 12 packets choice seeds, 4s. 9d., free 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — O. BIMCOX, 158, Severn-road, 
Cardiff. _ 

flHOICE WHITE PORTUGAL BROOM, 

VJ 4s. 6d. 100, 30s 1,000; yellow Broom, 2s. 3d. 100. 13s. 6d. 
1,000; Gorao, for coverti, hedges, Is. 6d. 100, 9a 6d. 1,000. Fine 
strong plants, oarriage paid.—BAKER, Westend, South¬ 
a mpton. ___ 

rf HE HARDY CACTUS.—Curioua and bean- 

I tiful for greenhouse, window, or open air; large golden- 
yellow blooms; is.; 2, Is. 6d., free.—J. OORNHILL, Byfleet, 
Surrey._ 

pHEAP PLANTSi Strong and Healthy.— 

v Fuchsias, double and single, 2s. 6d; Coleus, <ohotoert 
varieties, 2s. per dozen; Habrothamnus elegsns, Hova car- 
nosa, and blue Passion-flower, 6d. each ; Abutilons. choicest 
named, six for 2e., carriage free.—S. ROGERS, Florist, 
Whittles ea. 


T AURU8TINUS, 9 to 12 inohea, 10«. 100. 

-LI Laurels, 0 inches, 7s. 100, well-rooted, free.—LEWIS A 
SON, Nur serym en. Malvern __ 

A 8PARAGU8 PL A NTS.—Conover’s Colossal, 
-a- strong, Is. 3d. 100. 5s. 500, 9s. 1,000; cash with order.— 
JO HN LYNN, Emneth. Wisbech. _ 

1 9 DIFFERENT Large Roots EVERGREEN 

-Lei HARDY IRI8H FERNS for 2s 6d., free; 3 olumpa of 
Gentiana verna, la. 6d., free.—O'KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 

vau ghan, Co. Clare. _ 

rPOMATOES.—Strong plants from single pots, 
I 3s. doz.: from stores, 2s. doz., free. Leading varieties 
recomm ended —WATKINS. I'fra oomb e __ 

pOLEUS CUTTINGS.—12 splendid varieties, 

U is. doz.: A Iternanthera, Geranium, Fuchsia, and Trades- 
oantia, 6d. doz. each, many varieties. Begonia Rex varie¬ 
ties, Is. dozen; Tomato plants, la doz.—W. OULLINGFORD, 
Forest-gate. 


Cfl RARE HARDY FERN ROOTS, 8 varie- 

v/U ties, including Maiden-hair, Ceteraoh, ruta-muroria, 
Asplenium Triohomanea Blechnum Spicant, packed in Maes, 
carriage paid, la 8d.—H. ANDREWS. Beam faster. Dorset. 


PREEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting what 

U Butt able an ugly object may easily be made beautiful. 
Descriptive List and advioe free.—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurserymen and geed Merchants. Worcester. 


varieties, 

__ __ _ . purchaser's 

selection, 4s. dozen, my selection, 3a dozen, posta ge free . 
Cash with order.—Catalogues free from GEORGE WHITE, 
C aniagehill House. Paisley. _ 

PRIZE, FANCY, and SHOW PANSIES.— 

-L The winner of ell the prinoipal prizes in Scotland during 
the past four eeasona Strong healthyplants supplied now.— 
Sena for Catalogue to JOHN SUTHERLAND, Victoria 
Nursery, Lenzie, N.B. _ _ _ _ 

pHEAP AND GOOD PLANTS.—A good 

w Collection for Greenhouse: 1 Abutilon, 4 Coleus, distinct, 
6 Fuchsias, distinot, 6 Geraniums, single and double, 2 
Lemon-soentedVerbenas, 2 Ferns, 1 Begonia, and 2 Ageratum, 


oarriage free.-H. J. PONTING, Wood Norton Hall, E 
Dmhun, Norfolk. 
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10,000 ROSES, 

300 BEST VARIETIES. 

12 strong H P. Roses, A1 sorts, 5s.; S5s. 100. 

12 beautiful Tea soented Rose?. 8e.; own root Roses, 1 yr. 

cuttings H.Fb., 60 sorts, 4s. doz.; 25s. 100, my selection. 
Carnation, Crimson Clove, strong layer?, 2s. 6d. doz. 

Ditto, mixed sorts, strong layers. 2s. 6d. doz. 

Ditto, seedlings from named collection, strong, Is, dozen. 
Forget-me-not, finest variety, strong clumps, 50, 2s. 

Lavender, large plants, cuttings, la 0d. dozen. 

Daisies, double crimson, 2s. od. ; pure white, 4s. 100, flower 
at once. . . . . 

Polyanthus, gold-laced, strong clumps showing flower buds, 
Is. dozen. . , _ , 

Ditto, Webb's Giant, grand strain, every shade of colour, 
Is. dozen. 

Auricula*, from named collection, Js. doz.; 50, 6s. 

Sweet Williams, ex. fine strain, grand plants, 50, 2s. 

PinkB, double white, nice sturdy plants, la. doz. 

Stocks, Brompton, three colours, dble., Is. score. 

Rockets, white and purple, Is. dozen. 

Wallflowers, doubl*, in variety is. doz ; ditto, single, in 
variety, Bd. doz.; 3s. 6d., 100. 

Violas, white, purple, or yellow. Is dozen ; atroDG- 
Pansies, fancy, blotched. 4c., Is. dozen. 

Dahlias, pot roots, single, Pompon, and doable, 2s. 6d. 
Chrysanthemums, Japanese, incurved, summer, so, leading 
sorts, named, separate or mixed, Is. fid. doz. 

Above are all package and carriage free. All really fine 
healthy plants. Lots of Testimonials. Money returned if 

not satisfactory. _ _ 

Wrentham House. Holder’s Hill, Hendon. 

“ Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your promptness. The plants 
arrived on Saturday afternoon in excellent condition, thanks 
r.o the careful packing. All aro doing splendidly. 1 cannot 
help adding that I am extromeiy pleased with the way in 
which you have oxeouted iny order. I shall have much 
pleasure in recommending all my frioade to send for your 
plants In future.—Yours faithfully, "A. R.” 

HENRY MAY. The Hope Nurseries, 

Bedale. Yorks._ 


THOS. BUTCHER’S 


FOR CONSERVATORY DECORATION. 


For Balsam, Begonia, Calceolaria, 

Cineraria, Cyclamen, Gloxinia, 
Excellence Petunia, Primula, Impatiens Saltani, 
rny Seeds Nicotiana affinis. 

are not The above 10 packets Post Free for Postal 
to be ■ Order, 7e. 6d. Single packets, free, Is. 
surpassed I 

THOS. BUTCHER, 

CHOICE FLOWER-SEED MERCHANT, 

SOUTH NORWOOD. 


p KRAN1UMS.—Vehuviua, best scarlet bed- 
IT der, is. 3d. doz.; 8s. 100. Lobelia, best dark blue. 3s. 
100, free.—CRANE * CLARKE, Haddepham, Uambs. 


PHRYSANTHEMUMS. - 200 best aorta, 

\J 1b. 3d. doz.: cuBtomcro may rely on haring no inferior 
varieties sent them. Hydrangeas, from single pots, 2 for 
Is. 3d., free.—CRANE * OLARKEjJTaddeuham. Oambs. 

pHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.— 

\J 6 Chrysanthemums, 4 Doublo Tropjeolums, 4 named 
Fuchsias, 2 named doublo Petunias, 2 yellow Marguerite*, 2 
d V. - ‘ ‘ ‘ 


•wnted Verlienas, and 2 Coleus for 3s. 
CLARKE. Haddenham. Canibs^ 


SODDYS SEEDS. 

Best Strains Only. 

ALL NEW AND GENUINE. 

Prices Fair. 

OARRIAQE PAID. 

Immediate Despatch. 

SPRING CATALOGUE, now ready, 
GRATIS and POST FREE from 

BENJAMIN SODDY, 

Seedsman, Bulb Importer, Ac., 

243, Walworth Road, London. S.E. 


HERBACEOUS 
AND ALPINE PLANTS. 

Catalogue of 64 pages, containing full Information as to 
colour, height, situation, time of flowering, 4c., free on 
application. 

A CAPITAL COLLECTION for Rooks, Stumps, 
Borden, from 25s. per 100, or 4s. per dos. 

Most of the plants being In pots, may be despatched st any 
time, or by Parcel Post when fit. 


Richard Smith & Co. 

NURSERYMEN A SEED MERCHANTS, 

WORCESTER. 


Tn non COMMON and coluhlu 

LAURELS,3to5feet; alsolO.OOOLaurustinus, 
1 to 3 ft.; splendid stuff, very cheap. Must be Bold ; land re¬ 
quired for building . —LEWIS k SON. Nurserymen. Malvern . 

p ENISTAS IN FLOW ER, bushy plants, 5-inch 

pots, very oheap, by the doz. or 100.—LEWIS & SON, 


Newton Nurseries, Malvern. 


OIX GARDENIAS, full of buds, 10s. 6d.; large 

O plants, in 5-inch pots, 8 to 15 buds on e»oh, double white, 
Bweet-scented flower,—E. VAN DER MEERSCH, Queen’s 
Nursery, Selhurst, S.E. 


POUR bushel saok of best LEAF-MOtJLD 

-L (pure Oak-leaf), carriage paid to London for 3s. 6d.—E, 
VAN DER MKKRSOH. Q ueen’s Nurae ry. Selhurst. S.E, 


PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE 

-Ll MUMS, to flower in the open garden before the frost.— 
W. PIKROY, 89, West-road, Forest hill, 8.E. Lists free 

TJONEYSUCKLE, 12 large strong plants, 2 b., 
-LL free. Lilies of the Valley, home-grown, 100 crowns, 2s., 
free —A WATKRFIELD, Horncastle. 


PUCUMBER SEEDS.—Rollison's Telegraph 

U (true), an extra fine variety, 20needs Is., 9 seeds, 7d., free. 
— ARNOLD 4 SON, Chipping Sodbury._ 


T ILIES OF THE VALLEY, flowering crowns, 
-Ll 1*. 91100, 500 7s., 12s. 1,000, free.—GBORGK SIMMONS, 
65, East-street, Hornoiytle.. 

gitized by LaO ^ 


n 


free.-CRANE & 


Parly - flowering chkysanthe- 

■Ll MUMS, best sorts, such as Mdme. Desgrange, La Vierge, 
Karly Flora, G. Wermig I largest yellow). In. 6d. doz .free. 
Our Special List on application.—CRANE 4 CLARKE, 
Haddenham, Cambs. 


R nnn CARNATIONS, all colours, mixed, 

UjL/V/W ooraprising white,.scarlet, pink, blush, flaked, 
carmino, pnrple Sc.; for freedom of flowering these cannot be 
beaten, strong plants, 3e. doz.: best named sorts, 4s. doz., free. 
-CRANE & CLARKE, Haddenham, Cambs. 


R nnn FUCHSIAS, best varieties, such as 

Mrs. Rundell, Monument, Joseph Rosain, 


Avalanche, Dr. Oompin, Elegance, 4c., 4c., ll 
—CRAKE 4 CLARKE. Haddenham. Cambs 


ice. 4c , Ac., Is. fid. dor., free. 


YELLOW CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, in 

-L 100 named varieties, 8s. do*. Finest named Stage Car¬ 
nations, 6s. doz. (4 yellow ground). Finest named Tree Oar- 
n ations, 10s. doz , free —SCHMELZER 4 SON. __ 


ROSES. ROSES. 

rPHE best and cheapest in the world, 100,000 
-L to select from. All have been kept moved back, and will 
plant with safety. 50 choice Perpetuate for 21s , purchaser’s 
selection from 400 beet v»rietie*. Catalogues free on applica¬ 
tion. The following are my selection 20 choice standards, 
12s. fid.; 21 half-standards, 12s. 6d .; 12 standards or half 
standards, 7s. 6d.; 50 dwa»f, 12s. 6d ; 26 Teas and Noisettes, 
12e. Gd.; 12 olimbiog, 6s.; 50 dwarfs, mixed, without names, 
lls. 6d.; 21 standards and half-standards, mixed, without 
names, 12«. 6d. The following are all carriage free : 12 be*t 
H. P.’s, 12 sorts, 5s.; 12 beautiful Teas and Noisettes, 12 
Boris, 6s. 6d.; 6 lovely yellow Rote*, 3s. 6d.; 6 ManSchal Niels, 
4s. 6d.; 6Gloire de Dijon, 3s. 6d.; 6choioe Moss Roses, 3e. 6d • 
6 o’d Cabbage Roses, red and white, 3s. 6d.; 6 old-fashioned 
rtriped Roses, 3s. fid.; 6 crimson monthly Roses, 3s. ; 6 rank 
monthly Roses, 2s. 6d. ; 6 white monthly Roses, 3s. ; 6 quick¬ 
growing climbing Roses, 2s. 6d.; 6 Sweet Briers, 2s. My 
Selection, cash with o-der. Thousands of Testimonials. 
Catalogues free —JAME8 WALTER8, Rose Grower. Exetec, 

SELIMS CHOICE SEEDS. 

HPWOPENCE per PACKET.—Choicest flower 

-L seeds: Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia. Cycla¬ 
men, Gloxinia, Carnation, Petunia, Lobelia. Auricula, Ver¬ 
bena, single Dahlia, Ageratum, Nicotiana aflinie, Heliotrope, 
Golden-feather, Balsam, Sensitive Plant, Cockscomb, Acacia^ 
Canna, Eucalyptus, Musk, Salvia, Torenia, German Aster and 
Stocks, Canary Creeper, Gaillardia, Helichrysum, I?e-plant, 
Marigold, Pansy, Papaver umbrosum, Castjr Oil-plant, 
Ornamental Grasses, Variegated Maize, Mimulus, Polyan¬ 
thus, Phlox Drummondi, 4c, Is. worth and upwards post 
free. Hundreds testimonials. 

HNE PENNY per PACKET.—I offer my 

U genuine Vegetable Seeds in packets at one penny each. 
Any variety supplied. Remarkable value. 

OEIIB SEEDS.—Twelve packets ^nuine 
LL Herb Seeds, in 12 useful sorts, post free, Is. 3d. Sow now. 

niJTDOOR CUCUMBER.—The best sort in 

U cultivation is the Incomparable Ridge, which yrroducfi 
in the open ground abundance of fruit 13 to 2i Inches in 
length, 24 seeds, 7d., post free. 

TWELVE GERANIUMS, mixed, Is. 6d.; 

-L twelve young Cyclamen Dor*icum, Is. 3d.: six Virginian 
Creepers, splendid climber, 1 b. 6d.; six Wilson Jun. Black¬ 
berry, 2s., free and safe per post. 

C. SHILLING, Seedsman, &c., 
Winchfield, Hants._* 


HERBACEOUS SEEDLINGS.—List free of 
-LL finest varg., Is. 6d. and 2s. doz, also of Roses and Carna¬ 
tions—8CHMELZER4J30*^^ 


DOSES ON OWN ROOTS.—Extra strong 

Lv 3-year-old Hybrids, 6s. doz.; Teas, 6s. Carriage free.— 
SCHMELZER 4 BON. 12, Waterloo-street, Glasgow. 


TiAHLIAS AND PANSIES.—Finest named 

U Show and Fancy. Single and Double Dahlias, and Scotch 
Prize Pansies. 12 different varieties, our oelection, sent free 
for 2s. 6d.—SCHMELZER 4 SON._ 


PEACHEY'S FIRST PRIZE BEGONIA 

■D SEED.—Not to be excelled anywhere. Choicest Double, 
very limited quantity, 2s. 6d. to 5s. packet; new erect large- 
flowered, single. 2s. 6d. packet; choice single, all from named 
varieties. 9d. to la. 6d. Directions for raising with each pa cket. 

DEACHEY’S BEGONIA TUBERS, aent 

D easily now dry, post free. Twelve named doubles, 24s., 
368., 42s.; twelve named singles, 10s. to 24s.; twelve new 
large-flowered seedlings, 12s,: twelve ordinary seedlings, 4s. 
Bee front page.—Mr. R. W. BEAOHEY, Kingskersweil, 
Devonshire. 


DEACHEYS GIANT POLYANTHUS SEED, 

-D finest strain extant.—White, yellow, orange, orimson, 
and laoed, each sort separate, or all mixed, 7d. and Is. 
packet. Hose-in-Hose and Jack-in-Green, 1s. packet. Choice 
Hybrid Primrose, lovely oolours, Is. and Is. fid. packet. 
Plants, 2s. fid. dozen; extra dumps, just ready to bloom, fie. 
doze n.—K ingak erswe ll, Devon._ 

DEACHEY’S PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

-D -Well-rooted plants of best Incurved and Japanese, 
named, 3s. dozen; cuttings, Is. 3d. dozen.—Kingskersweil, 
Devon. 


■DEACHEY’S SWEET VIOLETS.—Largest 

-U Collection in England, grand plants, full of buds. Cata¬ 
logue of 30 best double and single varieties, with instructions 
for growing, 4d L 


DEACHEY’S CARNATIONS.—Thousands of 

D splendid plants now ready. Twelve, very hardy, for 
borders, 7s. fid.; twelve beautiful-named seifs, 10s., free.— 
Kingskersweil, Devon.__ 

DEACHEY'S PRIMULAS.—All will bloom 

D thte spring.—P. verticillata, the sweet Abyssinian Prim¬ 
rose, 3 for Is. 3d.; P. oboonica, the Ever-blooming Primrose, 2 
for 1 b. 6d.; P. japonica, grandest of all Primroses, 3 for Is. 
Alpine Auriculas, beautifuUy-laced strain, 3s. dozen. Giant 
Polyanthus plants, all colours.jia above, in bud, 3a. doz,. free. 

DEACHEY’S GREENHOUSE PLANTS.— 

-D Rest large-flowered Geraniums for pots. 3s. 6d. dozen. 
Choice Pelargoniums, named, 4s. dozen. Choice Fuchsias, 
named, 2s. Bd. dozen (see front page).—Kingakerswell, Devon- 

shire.____ 

DEACHEY’S SPECIAL FLOWER SEEDS.— 

D Choicest quality only. Asters—Truffaut’s Perfection, 
Giant Emperor, Victoria, Crown, Betteridge’s Prize Quilled, 
all 6<l. and Is.; Pure White Victoria, 6d. Stocks, finest Ten- 
week and Large-flowered. 6d. and Is. Superb Calceolaria, 
Cineraria, and Fringed Primulas, loveliest colours, Is. fid. 
and 2 b fid. Antirrhinum. Aquilegia, Canterbury Bells, 
Spotted Foxgloves, Pure White Foxgloves, Pentstemon. 3d. 
and 6d. All the best annuals, 3d. per packet. Direotioas 
for raising with each.— K ingake r swell, De v onshire. 


DEACHEY’S ACHIMENES.—Several 

D Bands cheap; twelve, fine-named, in six varieties, 
100. in ten varieties. 10s.— Kingskersweil. Devon. 


thou- 
Is. 6d. 


A STER SEED.—“ Snow white forms ” for 

-ax. wreaths—viz., Pmonieflora, Chrysanthemieflora, Tall Vic¬ 
toria, Dwarf Victoria, White Needle, White Washington. 
Dwarf Pieony, Ranunoulmflora, and Reid’s Quilled, 6d. and 
Is. per packet.-HARTLAND, Seedsman, Cork. __ 

A “ YEAR BOOK ” of Seed*, from Hartland, 

Cork, offering superb named Gladioli at 4s. to fa per 
dozen, post free. 


A “YEAR BOOK” of Seed*, from Harttemd, 

Cork, offering plants in every known colour of Cup-and- 
Saucer-shaped flowers in Canterbury Bells, including bright- 
p’n k, la. per dozen, post free. _ _ f 

• YEAR BOOK ” of Seed*, from Rartland, 

Cork, offering splendid mixed Tnberons Begonias in 
single flowers, 6s. to 9s. per dozen, post froe. His own named 
double Begonias at 15s. to 18s. per dozen, post free, ___ 

A “YEAR BOOK’’ of Seeds, from Hartland, 

Cork, offering his select Snow-white Cineraria Snow¬ 
flake, so useful in mid-winter when white flowers are so use¬ 
ful ; per packet, Is. 6<L, poet free. 


A “YEAR BOOK” of Seed*, from Hartland, 

O^rk. offering Seeds of Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, 
Gloxinia, Cyclamen for house decoration, as fine as any house 
in the United Kingdom, Is. and 2s. 6d. each, post free.—WM. 
BAYLOR HARTLAND, Old-Established Garden Seed 
Warehouse, 24. Patrick-street. Cork. 


TlAHLIAS, 400 varieties to aeleot from.—Show 

•Lf an fi fancy varieties, 3s. 6d. per dozen, purchaser’s selec¬ 
tion ; 3s. per dozen my selection. With every order for above, 
booked before April 1st, I will inoludeone plant of Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone gratia. Pompones, 2s. 6d. per doz., my selection. Cactus. 
Ac., 3 white Cactus (Constance), 2 ecarletCactus (Juarezii), 2 
White Queen (single), 1 Paragon (single), and 4 choice named 
Pompones, for 2s. 6u., good plants. Single Dahlias, selected 
seedlings, unnamed, 2s. per doz. These have all been bloomed 
by me and selected. Delivery of Dahlias in April and M»y. 
All orders in Btrict rotation. Chrysanthemums—My Collec¬ 
tion of 500 varieties comprises every sort worth growing. 
Cuttings, Is per doz: plants, Is. 6d per do*. All the abovs 
poet free. Tomato Plants, Aome, Trophy, and Largo Red, 
strong plants, from single pots. 2s. per do*., post free. Send 
for a Catalogue.—ERIC F. SUCH, Market-grower, Maiden¬ 
head, Berks. _ _ , _ 


BALSAM. 

Extra choice, 6d. per paoket, free. 

SOLANUM. 

Wetherell’s Hybrids, make splendid table plants, 6d. 
per packet, free. 

NASTURTIUM. 

Empress of India, a fine now kind with fiery-scarlet 
flowers thrown well above the foliage, fid. per pkt., free. 
JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 


T\AHLLAS.—Rooted plants, fine competition 

•Lf varieties, 8s. per dozen. Also single Pompon, and Cactus 
red and whito, 2s. 9d., per doz., post free. Pansy Seed saved 
from my celebrated stock at Is. and 2s. 6d. per packet. 
French Marigold (extre). Is. and 2s. 6d. per packet. Early 
orders sollciiied.-A. LISTER; Nurseryman, Rothesay, N.B. 


WELL-ROOTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

» » — Zonals, single and double, named varieties, 2s. 6d. per 

dozen. 12 plants, fit for flowering pots, consisting of 3 Pelar¬ 
goniums, 3 Fuchsias 3 Zonals, double, 1 Oallie, 2 double Ivv- 
le»f, named varieties, 4s. per doz.. free. Chrysanthemum?, 12 
well-rooted plants, inclading Iucurved, Japaneso, Refined, 
and Pompone, good-named vars., 3s. per dor., free.—GEO. 4 
ROB T. AD AMSON, Hawthorn Gardens, Eccleston, Pre*cot. 

FUCHSIAS! FUCHSIAS!—Will send 12 

•L strong plants, 2 b. 6d.; 24 varieties, 4s. fid.; 36 for 6s., post 
free; including Mr?. Short (new), Le Oygne, Lemoneart, 
Kuusburyana. Rarity, Champion the World, Monument. 
Avalanche, Daniel Lambert. Ellen Lye, F.legance, Victor 
Hugo, Mrs. Cannell. Mrs. Rundle, Warrior. Phenomenal, 
Lizzie Vidler. Lucy Finnic.—G. WIGLEY, Florist, Glum on 
Gate. Chesterfield. 


NEIL, Olairvale-road, Jersey. 
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ROSR& 

8TRIKING ROSE-CUTTINGS. 

Those who have forced Rosea into flower early, 
or who grow them in cool booses, either in pots 
or planted oat, will have no difficulty in getting 
plenty of cuttings in just the right condition to 
■trike root, and to make own-root plants. But, 
from the preeent time up to the middle of July, 
it is necessary to have a hot-bed, frame, or 
warm house, in which to plaoe them. A gentle 
bottom-heat is preferable, whether the cuttings 
are pat in now or late in the summer, but it is 
especially desirable now, because the wood is 
not so hard, and, if subjected to a low tempera 
tore, this cuttings are liable to perish before 
they have made roots $ with a warm hot-bed, 
or In a does frame inside a heated house, 
they will root freely in five or six weeks. 
It is not neoessary to oat about the plants much— 
the tops of each shoot (with three leaves) of 
such as have flowered make the best cuttings, if 
they are taken before they commence to make a 
second growth. The base of the cutting must 
be formed at a joint, and, when the cutting 
is long, two leaves should be left upon it; 
one will suffice when the cutting is short. The 
best cuttings are those obtained off fairly hard 
wood; young shoots, or the soft tops of others, 
must be rejected. Those who are not experi¬ 
enced in striking Rose-cuttings are reooramended 
to put each cutting separately In a 3-inch pot, 
in fioely-sifbed sandy soil; the cutting should 
be firmly fixed in the soil, especially its base, 
which should rest on a firm bottom. The 
leaves, too, must be carefully preserved, as 
the greener they can be kept, and the longer 
they can be retained in a green state, the 
sooner will they form roots. If the frame 
in which they are placed is kept in darkness 
for about nine hours during the day, for the 
first fortnight, they will he greatly assisted in 
retaining their leaves ; in any case, no sun most 
reach them daring that time, and in very bright 
weather the lights should be shaded by mats 
of double thickness ; at other times one mat will 
(office. The stronger the heat the more moist¬ 
ure do they want, both in the soil and in the 
sir of the frame. The soil most be moistened 
by mesas of a fine-rosed water-pot, the leaves 
can be damped with the same, and the sides of 
the frames most be sprinkled to create atmos¬ 
pheric moisture. The bottom-heat should be 
65 degs., and the top 85 degs. to 95 degs. 
Very little air will be required for the first 
three weeks or month, according to the 
p rogress that the cuttings are making. 
At the expiration of a month they will be able 
to endure the morning and afternoon sun with¬ 
out flagging; but they will require to be shaded 
during the hottest part of the day. The quan¬ 
tity of air may be increased as the shading is 
reduced. Where the temperature mentioned 
can be maintained, they will be sufficiently 
rooted in six weeks or two months to be 
abifted into other pots. When the insertion of 
the cuttings is delayed for the want of heat, and 
they are plaoed in unheated' frames at the[ 
of July and teftening ol Aiq ust 


take a little more time in getting well rooted. 
Tea-soented Rotes strike quicker than the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. It is desirable not to shift 
them into larger pots until they have a good 
number of roots. It is far better that they 
should cover the bottom of the pot with roots 
than that they should be shifted before they have 
made enough to bear the ohange. From 3-inoh 
pots they should be put into thoee 5 inches in 
diameter, and in these they may remain until 
the spring, when they should be planted out, or 
shifted into other pots, as msy be desired. 
Young Roses require a rich soil. A compost of 
three parts loam, and one part rotten manure, 
with some sand, is suitable for them. As soon 
as the plants are put into larger pots they must 
be plaoed in a rather olose frame for a few 
weeks; and during the winter they most be 
kept in some light structure, from which frost 
is exoluded. J. C. C. 


Rose Reve d’Or. —Having read with in 
terest an article on this Rose in Gardening 
Illustratbd, March 12bh, by " W. R. R.,” in 
which he speaks of its free-flowering qualities, 
I should feel grateful to him for some informa¬ 
tion as to its culture, my experience having 
been so different from his. I planted my Reve 
d’Or in November, 1883, against a high wall in 
a town garden, facing due south. The first two 
years it never flowered, while last year it only 
blossomed on one weak spray, at the end of 
which were produced eight small buds. The 
tree has grown luxuriantly, made quantities of 
new wood, and the foliage has been exquisite. 
But I want flowers also. Ought this Rose to be 
pruned ? I have, each spring, shortened back 
the weak side-growths, and trained the strong 
shoots along wires fastened to the wall; but my 
Rose will not bloom. This year I am leaving it 
to its own devioes, not pruning it at all, and 
have only tied in the shoots where neoessary; and 
I shall eagerly watoh for the result. How long 
does the Reve d’Or take to arrive at full growth ? 
My Rose has been well mulched during autumn 
with manure, and top-dressed in spring with 
good fresh loam. It was oovered with young 
shoots about six weeks ago, but they have been 
burnt up by severe frosts at night and by 
east winds. I write from the county Tipperary, 
south of Ireland. Any information will greatly 
oblige— King Arthur. # * # Rose Rive d’Or 
does not require to be cut back t like some other 
Roses, and you should allow the long shoots to 
extend . Perhaps , too, you have treated your plant 
too well , and it has produced foliage and wood in¬ 
stead of flowers . In any case, if you let the 
shoots grow, it will probably produce plenty qf 
bloom .— Ed. 


174.— Mountain Ash* Laburnum, and 
Flowering Currant.— The berries of the 
Mountain Ash, though rough and acid in taste, 
are not poisonous. They are, I believe, used in 
Sootland for making into a preserve. The 
Laburnum is poisonous; a case of poisoning 
through eating the beans of this tree was 
reoorded in one of the medical journals, I think, 
last year. The berries of the flowering Currant 
(Ribis sanguinenm) are probably not poisonous; 
but they are so nauseous and astringent that 
ohildren are not likely to eat enough of them to 
decide the question.— H, J. P. 


OUGHT FLOWERS TO BE GATHERED? 
Rbadbbs of Spenoer will recall the trying 
position in which “ Golden Mean ” found herself 
between her two sisters, the " Extremities,” 
who, when she endeavoured to adjust their dis¬ 
putes by a wise compromise, both united to 
attack the mediator. In spite of the so-well- 
known fate of peacemakers, i venture to suggest 
that a medium between a garden from which no 
flowers may be cut and a garden full of bare 
stumps is both practicable and desirable. To 
those who have large gardens there is, naturally, 
no difficulty in the matter. Bat many of the 
readers of Gardknibg possess only small gar¬ 
dens, mostly visible from the windows, and, 
therefore, needing to be gay and bright, while 
the little kitchen garden does not afford room 
for the cultivation of flowers for cutting. Those, 
therefore, who love to have their rooms gay 
with flowers, and to give freely to town friends 
or poorer neighbours, must consider how to 
attain the two apparently opposite results of a 
gay and yet profitable garden. This oan only 
be done by planting wisely and outting wisely. 
1st. Plant in your mixed borders a judicious 
mixture of bulbs and herbaceous plants, whloh 
flower usually but for a short season, and, 
therefore, do not often bear much outting, and 
among them plant useful annuals and florists' 
flowers, which will go on blooming as long as 
they are kept from seeding, ana no longer. 
With regard to annuals especially, the words of 
the prophet may be literally applied—' 1 There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, bnt it 
tendeth to poverty. 1 ' The flowers succeed each 
other so rapidly that a “ bare stump ” will never 
be seen. 

Cut wisely. Study the nature of the plant 
from which yon desire a contribution to yonr 
nosegay. As a rule, do not gather flowers which 
only send up one bloom in a season, as is the 
case with many bulbs (unless, of course, they 
are planted in such masses that a flower or two 
oan he spared). Where flowers grow on apike^ 
do not harry to oat the spike, but wait until 
most of the flowers have had their day in the 
garden, then use the remainder indoors, cutting 
away the unsightly withered blossoms. Lilies, 
Delphiniums, &o., should never be cat dirsetty 
the first few blooms open. Observe what boas 
surround the flower you wish to out, and leave 
it or not, as economy dictates. Select j ud ioioualy 
from beds of flowers, and many may be gathered, 
and the plants be thereby strengthened, without 
the mass of oolour being perceptibly lessened. 
And, above all, out, and do not break or tear off 
the flowers. Remember, also, that, in another 

S arson's garden, it is never well to gather 
owers without leave, beoauae it may happen 
that some specially - watched blossom (some new 
variety to be’observed, or one intended for seed) 
may be taken, and a real disappointment to the 
owner be the result. And remember, too, that, 
though a gardener be kept for the garden, and 
not a garden for the gardener, it is not only 
kind and oonrteous, but also politic, to consult 
him before outting any ohoioe flowers, because 
there are plants whioh are injured by having 
the flowers out, exoept in a special manner, and 
thus your ignorance may prodnoe results that 
yon may deplore. To use a very common plant 
as an illustration of this—Rhododendron-flowers 
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bear the new blooms so near the base of the old 
ones, that, in gathering a trass of flowers, you 
forestall next year’s bloom, and take that also. 
In the case of a very young plant, this is a pity. 

So well do 1 know the agony of anxiety which 
I experience when certain persons are hovering 
about my dearly - loved borders (although 
those borders are made to yield their daily con¬ 
tribution of nosegays), that) I entroat all outters 
of flowers to employ discrimination in this 
matter, lest they find themselves hunted from 
their neighbours’ gardens like oats, or rabbits, 
or rooks.— Golden Mean. 

-I am an amateur gardener, and have been 

one for years. My object has always been to 
cultivate flowors for botn garden decoration and 
outting, and, so far as I have been able to judge, 
I have not only been able to out continuously 
and in large quantities, but I am like the man, 
of whom it is stated that “Some did count him 
mad, and yet the more he gave away, the more 
he had and I have found that where there is 
wisdom used in the method of cutting, not only 
will no loss be felt, but a more prolific supply will 
be obtained. But it will be well to notice that, 
to be able to furnish yourself and friends with 
plenty of bouquets and button-holes without 
missing them, you must grow flowers that are 
the most suitable for this purpose. My garden 
is but 90 foet long and 24 feet wide, at the back 
of my house. I have 130 half-standard and 
dwarf Rose-trees. I cultivate 50 feet of Sweet 
Peas, and my beds contain : Mignonette, Phlox 
(perennial and Drummondi), Antirrhinum, 
Delphiniums, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Asters, 
Stooks, Pansies, Violas, Godetias, Alyssum, 
Carnations, Picotees, Cloves, Pinks, Indian 
Com, Cornflowers, Rockets, Heliotropes, 
Annual Chrysanthemums, Chrysanthemums, 
Marigolds (African and French), Gladioli, Lilies 
(candidum and auratum), Verbenas, Indian 
Pinks, Dahlias, and many other flowering- 
plants. I also grow some good Ferns. It 
is evident, then, that there must be something 
very peculiar about a man who pretends to be a 
lover of flowers, and who merely grows them 
for his own eye to look at, or his own nose to 
smell. He must be a very selfish being, and I 
am afraid that he has lost sight of a most happy 
Biblical text, which says that "It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Why, sir, I 
have had scores to see my garden, and never 
allowed a friend to leave without a posy. I cut 
about forty large bunches last summer, and took 
them to friends who had no gardens, while I cut 
some hundreds of button-holes. My friends 
used to say, " Oh ! I am afraid I am robbing 
you and when I a9ked them to look and see 
if they could trace any difference in the garden, 
they had to confess they could not. I have 
written a longer letter than I had intended, 
but I wanted to try to show all growers of 
flowers that if they cultivate the proper sorts 
they may be able to cut for both themselves and 
friends, and not only never miss them, but have 
a largor and more continuous supply. It i9 true 
I get up early, and cut off all flowers seeding, 
and never, by a possible chance, allow anything 
to destroy them, whether iu the shape of slugs, 
woodlice, or earwigs,—F. L. 

- Tho growth of communistic ideas 

appears to be increasing, and is shown in the 
article signed “ L. C., Rugby,” on p. 10. Why 
should the gardener, whom you employ, and pay 
for his labour, “ gather his own flowers ?” How 
are the flowers his own ? The journeyman 
baker might just as well eat the loaves he makes 
and call them his own, or the bricklayer, who 
builds a house, and is paid for doing so, call the 
house his own. The whole article is too senti¬ 
mental by half, and confounds the meum and 
tuiim in a most remarkable manner.—W. I., 
JJolborn. 

This correspondence must now cease, —Ed. 


healthy as any I have. 


happy unless they have Maiden-hair Fern with 
which to arrange their blossoms, no matter how 
appropriate or the reverse it may be ; and yet 
we hear them spoken of as people who love 
flowers. “ Hot house flowers” is simply a cant 
expression of costliness, and is a shoppy term, 
quite apart altogether from real beauty or what 
is natural and appropriate. Nature in the 
greatest of all florists, and she arranges hei 
flowers with their own green leaves. If we, ii 
our indoor arrangements, cannot utilise the 
natural greenery which belongs to the flowen 
employed, the nearest approach we can obtair 
to Nature’s as a substitute the better. Arrange 
a big bowl or potful of Tulips with their own 
lovely grey-green foliage, and strip the leave* 
off a duplicate set, and arrange them with 
feathery Fern; then say which is nearest that 
troth of which all beauty is made. I do not 
say we should never mix the foliage of one 
plant with the flowers of another, for now and 
then very beautiful combinations may be so 
made : but if ever one is in doubt the safe plan 
is to stick to Nature, which is rarely wrong. 
All flowers are lovely, and the worn-out formula 
as to hot-house flowers being more lovely than 


A writer in a contem¬ 
porary states that he has succeeded in eradi¬ 
cating this pest by means of strong soot-water. 


water when growing. It is certainly a pity to 
throw away bulbs that take years to grow, and 
there is no reason to think that we are leBs able 
to grapple with the Eucharis mite than with any 
other plant-enemy. The thing is to find some¬ 
thing that will kill it, and then use it per¬ 
sistently until the foe is exterminated. A mis¬ 
take made is in thinking that one application is 
enough. Two or three washings are sure to be 
necessary. — Byfleet. 


HOUSB&WINDOW GARDENING. 


A BASKET OF PANSIES. 

Among arrangements of flowers for the sitting- 
room table, none have truer charms than a hand¬ 
ful of some simple flower placed loosely and 
easily in a receptacle of quiet form and colour, 
such as the white china basket of Pansios here 
Pansies should be largely grown for 


engraved, 


hardy ones is exploded as a fiction. 
Orchid, Iris, Amaryllis, or Lily may 
vary in rarity, and also in cost; 
but who can prove that the one is 
less beautiful than the other?— 
Veronica. 

The rating of greenhouse®. 

■ ■■ ■—■ * —A case decided last week before 

Mr. Justice Day and Mr. Justice 
Wills involved the question whether 
glasshouses and greenhouses, in 
which fruit, flowers, and vegetables 
are grown for market, arc to be 
rated at their full rateable value, or only 
at one-fourth value, by virtue of sub.-sec. 
1 (b) of sec. 211 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, which provides that "market-gardens 
or nursery - grounds ” shall be assessed in 
respect of one-fourth part only of the net 
annual value. The appellant, George Purser, 
carried on business as a market-gardener and 
nurseryman, and occupied a piece of land, 
1 acre 1 rood in extent, upon which were six¬ 
teen glasshouses, or greenhouses, of various 
sizes, used for the purpose of growing Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, Grapes, flowers, Ac. The appellant 
had been rated at the full rateable value in 
respect of this property under the description of 
"greenhouses.” For the Worthing District 
Local Board it waB contended that this was not 
a market-garden or nursery-ground, but was a 
new industry which was being developed ex¬ 
tensively on the south coaBt, where in many 
places acres of ground were covered with glass¬ 
houses, in which plants were not grown in the or¬ 
dinary sense, but were merely put in to be foroed. 
The appellant’s premises were covered in this 
way, with the exception of a few yards of 
ground, for,which he was not rated. All the 
greenhouses rated had brick walls, and were 


PANSIES IN A WHITE CHINA BASKET. 


cutting ; they last longer in water than most 
summer flowers, and their varied markings, 
rich colouring, and velvet-like texture make 
them worthy of the closest examination. They 
have an almost human interest from the vary¬ 
ing expression of their innocent face-like flowers, 
while not the least of their charms is a delicate 
and delightful scent. They should be cut long, 
with a liberal supply of stem and leaf, when 
they will readily fall into natural, easy bunches ; 
cut with the flower-stalk alone, they are less 
easy to manage, and never look or last so well. 


Arrangement of flowers and foliage. 
—There are some people who seem to think 
there is a sort of magic connected with the 
inside of a greenhouse, and the pathetic 
simplicity with which they bring a shrivelled 
Erica hyemalis, "as dead as a nail in a door,” 
or a drought-and-gas-slain Azalea, with the re¬ 
quest that it be placed in the greenhouse to 
recover, is quite touching. In a word, there 
are those who look upon a greenhouse 
&b a sort of hospital, even for plants incurable. 
To this class also belong those who attach an 
altogether fictitious value to choice hot house 
flowers, and it is these people who are never 


Hucharia mite on Vallota bulbs 
G. S. S. 


(p. 6) is in error when he says that 
"there is no way of getting rid of this, except 
by destroying the bulb.” I had some bulbs 
badly attacked last year, and I quite cured them 
by means of sulphide of potassium. I had dis¬ 
solved about 3 ounces in nalf-a-pint of water, for 
syringing for mildew, and, as the roots were 
quite eaten away^rmn the Vallotes, I thought 
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Ik The plants, though In aotneoase* th«y drew 
part of their nonriahment from the ground, 
were mainly nourished within the hooaea by 
aurtifioially supplied heat, and in three of 
the hooaea the entire aoil w&a artificial. 
Hr. Justice Day : la a mare forcing-frame rate¬ 
able ? Mr. Lumley Smith, for the Board, eon- 
tended that it waa, if it rested on briok-work. 
Mr. Jostioe Day oonaidered this a market- 
mardan, and did not doubt for a moment that 
toe ground was within the exemption, and 
■hould be properly rated on the one-fourth 
Male. It waa a plaoe used to garden in, and 
pardoning was a term commonly applied to 
agrienltoral production of any kind on a small 
scale. Hia lordship eould not tee that the 
garden waa leas a garden because it waa wholly 
or partly under glass, or otherwise protected 
from the weather, or because it had walls or a 
roof. It waa still a garden, and in this case it 
was a market garden, because it was used for 
producing fruit, flowers, and vegetables for 
market. Mr. Justice Wills was of the same 
opinion, and the rate waa ordered to be 
amended accordingly, the appellant being given 


TBM OOM2NQ W HHK» B WORK. 

Extr act* from a garden diary, from April 2nd 
to April 9th. 

Shifted strong plants of zonal Pelargoniums Into larger 
Dels, to have good plants for summer-blooming in conser- 
Pofetod op from thumb-pots a number of zonal* 

_r-hloomiiig; these latter will be grown on a shelf 

near the glass till May, and then be plaoed on a ooal-ash 
bed in the open air, the strong shoots pinched, and all 
flowers picked off during summer. Shifted on a number 
of young Palms, India-rubber-plants, and Ferns cf such 
kinds as will be useful for room and corridor decoration 
in summer. Moderate-sized plants of Fteris tremula, 
Aspteutam bulbiferom, Hy pole pis repens, Aspidinm exal- 
totem, Oyrtomium falcatum, Fteris orstioa albo-lineata, 
4c., are very well adapted for room culture. Divided 
several large plants of Aspidistra lurida variegata. I 
suppose mis fa, without exception, the best plant for 
culture la town hou s e s nothing seems to hurt It. Put in 
cuttings of a number of sweet-scented Pelargoniums. 
Potted off several dozens of young Veronicas for autumn 
blooming; abo a lot of V. Anderaoni variegata, which are 
wanted far bedding. Tied down Vines in Tate house, and 
stopped am leaf beyond the bunch. Planted in green- 
house, with the view of training over the root, Rose* 
Catherine Mermet and The Bride; the latter ia a sport, or 
a seedling—I do not know which—from the former, and 
both are exoellent for cutting, and of free growths 
MarAnhsl Kiel we already have there. Planted Broad 
Windsor Beans and Huntingdonian, Vcltch’s Perfection, 
and He Plus Ultra Peas. Plantsd a row of Osborn's 
forcing French Bean at the foot of a south wall; they 
always come early, and are easily sheltered in such a 
position. 

Potted Tomatoee into 6-inch pots; shall grow them on 
Bear she glass till the middle of May to get them strong 
before they are planted out; this is the only way to get an 
early and a good crop. Planted seeds of Vegetable 
Harrows in small pots, three seeds in each, to raise plants 
for setting out In May; shall bring them on in a close 
frame without heat to have them hardy and robust. 
Filled a number of pots and pans with Lyoopodium 
denticulatum Made the pots nearly full with light 
peaty aoQ and sand, pressed in firmly, and then dibbled 
in tittle bite of the Lycopodium thiokly ail over the sur¬ 
face, Jmt as one fills pots with outtiogs—wbioh, indeed, 
they are. The pots are in a close, shady position, where 
the temperature is kept at 60 degs. for the present. Put 
to a number of cuttings of Panioom variegatum and 
Seduns oarneum variegatum ; both plants are very useful 
lor dressing the outsides of baskets. The Sedum is 
especially useful in the greenhouse; the Paul cum requires 
s stove temperature in winter. Finished planting Potatoes. 
Prepared Celery trenches. Flnsbed planting Seat ale; this 
h specially valuable in a long, severe winter. Pieces of the 
small roots, planted now in rows. 16 inches apart, and a 
toot apart in the rows, will make good forcing crowns 
next winter; very few people have too much Seakale. 
towed Ostdiff Castle and Tender and True Cucumbers for 
tting ptto when the bedding-plants are removed. Sowed, 
too, seven! kinds of Melons, with a like object in view. 
Got the mowing-machine to work on the lawn. 8et the 
suttees bfgh at first by dropping the rollers a Httle. Ws 
ttk* a thick, close tart Planted hardy edging plants; 
tbers 1s economy In using hardy plants in positions for 
vUoh they are suited. Sowed annuals on border a 
Pricked oft seedlings sown In heat, and placed them in 
dess fame. Bowed doable tuberous Begonias in the pro- 
pentiiig-pit; tbs seeds are very minute, and are covered 
with only a dust of sand. Shall water by dipping the pot 
kapaU; covered the pot with a square of glass. 


Greenhouse. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias. —These plants 
its well adapted for cultivation by those who 
We not a house or pit kept at a stove or inter¬ 
mediate temperature, as they sucoeed perfectly 
with cool treatment. Tubers that, after being 
dried off in autnum, have been put away for the 
winter out of the reach of frost, will now be 
starting into growth, and should be petted 
without delay. They require o** In \ryj >r.m, 
j with a little rotten manfcrc, leafr;nuuH, skid 
l tond added. Suiall tubers, that wero-raised 


from seed sown last spring, will probably not 
need pots more than 6 inches in diameter, as 
over-potting fa better avoided, and much can 
be done to support the growth later on in 
summer, when the roots have got full possession 
of the soil, by the use of manure-water. Large 
tubers will require an inch or two more room. 
If the boH fa in the right oondition 
for use as to moisture, no water need 
be given for some days after potting. 
Stand the plants where they will get plenty of 
light; this fa a matter of importance, as if there 
is a deficiency of this in the early stages of 
growth, the young shoots get drawn, and the 
plants will have a straggling appearance that 
cannot afterwards be corrected. Seeds of these 
Begonias may yst be sown, but plants raised 
after this time will not be so strong as those 
produoed from earlier sowings. Where there fa 
not a warm house in which to stand the seed- 
pan, a hot-bed, with the ordinary frame and 
light, will answer. In fact, this contrivance, 
now often looked upon as antiquated, might 
with advantage be more frequently used by 
amateurs than it is, etpeoially in the spring, 
for seeds and cuttings of various kinds. 

Eupatoriums.— These free-flowering, soft- 
wooded plants are so easily grown that amateurs 
who are about to make a beginning in the cul¬ 
tivation of greenhouse plants will do well to 
include the white sort, which may be looked 
upon as the moet suitable. It strikes freely 
from cuttings, which may be had now from 
specimens that have made some young growth 
after flowering. The outtlngs should be put, six 
or eight together, in 4-inoh or 5-inoh pots, filled 
with sand, and kept moist and shaded in a 
warm house or hot-bed. They will root in two 
or three weeks. Exoept whsre very large speci¬ 
mens are wanted, or where there fa no warmth in 
which to strike cuttings, it is best to diaoard 
the old plants after blooming, as young stock 
raised eaoh spring is preferable; but where the 
old plants are intended to do duty a seoond 
season, the smallest should be selected, and their 
heads out in olose. When they have made 1-inoh 
or 2 inches of growth, turn them out of the 
pots, remove some of the old soil, and give 
pots two sizes larger. Cuttings of these and 
ulmlUr quick-growing greenhouse plants may be 
struck in a greenhouse where only enough heat 
is maintained to keep the occupants of the house 
in a healthy state; but under auoh conditions 
they root much more alowly. The beet way to 
proceed, when propagation baa to be effected 
under suoh a disadvantage, fa to lay some boards, 
or, still better, slates, on the side stage of the 
house next the glass; on these 2 inches or 3 inches 
of moisture-holding material, such as sand, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, or coal-ashes, should be put. 
This ought to be kept moist, and on it the pots 
oont&inmg the cuttings must he stood, and 
oovered with propagating glasses, or a cutting- 
frame made of boards, with loose sheets of glass 
laid over the top. In a cool house it 
will be best to have the striking arrangement 
on the sunny side, shading when it fa necessary. 
In this way, where there is not the convenience 
of artificial heat, such things as Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, Petunias, Salvias, and Chrysan¬ 
themums—if these latter were not put in earlier 
—may be struck, but no time must be lost in 
pushing the work on, or the season will be far 
advanoed before the plants attain the requisite 
size. 

Large-flowered Pelargoniums. —Cuttings 
of the large-flowered Pelargoniums should be 
put in where young examples are required. If 
struck now, instead of at the latter part of the 
summer, when the old plants are headed down 
after flowering, the young stook will attain a 
much larger size before autumn, and will be In 
a oondition to bloom better next year. 
The stems and leaves of this section of 
Pelargoniums are only somewhat less succu¬ 
lent til an those of the zonal varieties, and they 
must not be kept closely confined in propa¬ 
gating frames or under glasses, as, if so treated, 
most of the cuttings would decay. Nor must 
they be kept so warm as cuttings of many 
kinds. If the pots are stood on moisture-hold¬ 
ing material, and the soil fa kept slightly moist 
—not wet—they should have as much air as can 
be given without its causing the leaves to flag. 
Proportionately less shade also will suffice for 
cuttings of these plants. The auttings may be 
put singly in small pots or half-a-dozen to¬ 
gether in larger ones. The pots should be half- 


filled with a mixture of ordinary loam and sand, 
in about equal proportions, and sand alone 
should be put at the top. 

Chinese Primulas. — To have seedling 
Primulas in flower towards the end of the 
year, a little seed should now be sown. The 
seed of this section of Primula dislikes muoh 
moisture, and must be covered but slightly. A 
12-inch seed-pan will be large enough for 
raising a considerable number of plants; it 
must be drained and filled with finely-sifted soil, 
to whioh some leaf-mould—also sifted—and Band 
have been added in sufficient quantity to make 
the whole light and free. Press the material 
down moderately firm, make it quite smooth, 
water slightly, so as to fill up the interstices, and 
again smooth the surface. Allow the soil time to 
dry a little, and then distribute the seeds evenly, 
but not too thiokly. Sprinkle as much sand 
over the seed as will just hide it. Put a sheet 
of glass on the top of the pan; this will prevent 
the soil drying, so that little, if any, water will 
be required until after the plants appear. The 
pan should be stood in a house where a little 
warmth is kept up, and shaded with a sheet of 
white paper wnen the sun fa bright. If the sand 
on the surface gets too dry, a Httle water ought 
to be sprinkled on with a fine-rosed syringe. 
As soon as the seedlings appear, dispense with 
the glass, but be careful to shade so as to pre¬ 
vent the sun coming on them until they gain 
strength. 

Double Primulas.— Useful and effective ta 
are the fine varieties of single Primula, there ia 
one defect attached to the flowera—that is, their 
liability to drop when they are out. Much 
more dependence can be plaoed on the flowers 
of the double varieties for use in bouquets, ftc. 
The double, or rather semi-double, kinds of 
Primula have been greatly increased in numbers 
in recent years, and the plants produce seed, 
that may be relied on to reproduce the respective 
varieties with tolerable certainty. Seeds of 
these should also now be sown and treated in 
the way advised for the single sorts. Large 
plants of the ordinary double varieties, that 
nave flowered during the winter, will, if in 
good oondition, have numerous sucker-shoot* 
attached to them; these may be taken off and 
struck, this being the ordinary method of 
increasing them, tint unless there is the mean* 
of keeping these double varieties, during winter, 
in a temperature a few degrees higher than that 
of an oid inary greenhouse, their propagation, 
and cultivation are not likely to be attended 
with the success that could be wished for. A 
temperature of 48 degs. or 50 degs., in the 
night, suits them best; in a cool house 
they are liable to damp off at the collar, 
and, if they escape this danger, the flowers pro¬ 
duced come on slowly, and are comparatively 
poor. Where the requisite warmth fa available, 
the sucker-shoots should be severed as near the 
collar as the knife can be got; a few of the 
lower leaves should then he removed, and, 
before they are put in, the cuttings should 
remain for a few hours on the potting-bench ; 
the base will thus dry up a little, and they will 
be less likely to damp on. The cuttings should 
be put singly in small pots ; sifted loam, with a 
good sprinkling of sand added, will answer. 
Care shonld be taken that the material ia not 
too wet, and it should be pressed moderately In 
the pots and round the cuttings, so as to hold 
them firmly. Give no water for some days, and 
then only enough to keep the leaves from flag¬ 
ging much. They ought to be stood on a moist 
bottom, but must not be confined under glasses, 
or in a propagating frame. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Transplanting evergreens.— April fa the 
best month for this work. When moving large 
plants, some pains should be taken to secure a* 
many roots as possible, with balls, if the soil 
will hold together. It may be necessary, in 
somo cases, to reduce the head of the plant to re¬ 
lieve the pressure on the roots. If the latter 
have been muoh reduced, water the plants in, 
and muloh at onoe. If bright weather 
follows immediately after planting, give the 
plants a good wash with the engine every after¬ 
noon. Groups of Hollies are always effective \ 
both the green and variegated varieties should 
be planted largely. Lawson’s Cypress, in somo 
of its mat? ia onftehta tor even 
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Smallest gardens. Where there Is tootle fbf a 
group, It would be interesting to gather Into 
one spot the most distinct of the Lawson 
varieties of Cnpreesus. 

Stocks and China Asters.— Seeds of these 
Should be sown now in heat. The East Lothian 
Stooks are very sweet and nioe. For early bloom¬ 
ing these should have been sown earlier, If poshed 
on rapidlv, and potted off singly into small pots, 


Week Stocks. The most useful Asters are 
Betteridge's Quilled, Truffaut’s Paeony-flowered, 
Victoria, and the Chrysanthemum-flowered. 
Both Stocks and Asters are frequently injured 
by negleot when in the seed-note. Where it is 
not possible to priok them on, the seeds should 
not De sown till the beginning of April. They 
should then be moved on without oheok from 
the seed-bed to the open air, with a small 
amount of hardening in a cold frame. Charcoal- 
dust or coke-dust is an excellent material for 
covering the seeds. The stems of the plants 
always come out strong and healthy when so j 
covered. 

Hollyhocks may be planted now. To ensure 
fine spikes and good individual flowers, they 
must have liberal treatment. When planted to 
form backgrounds, it is a good plan to sink the 
plants a little deeper in the ground than is 
customary with most things, so as to leave a 
basin round each plant. Before the summer is 
over, the value of this will be apparent. 

Hardy flowers for autumn. —The Asters, 
or Michaelmas Daisies, form a very important 
section of these. Those who wish to increase 
their stock may purchase now. All the large 
growers keep them in pots. Aster Amellus, 
elegans, ericoides, bessarabicus, Isevis, Novae 
Angliae, and versicolor are good sorts. The 
perennial Sunflower, Helianthus multiflorus, 
and the double variety, are indispensable late 
summer and autumn flowers. The Rudbeckias, 
one or two of the Golden Rods (Solidago grandi- 
flora and S. nutans being among the best), the 
Japanese Anemones (white and red), Polygonum 
cuspidatum, Liatris soariosa, Stcnactis speciosa, 
and the Tritomas, are all useful. 

Half-hardy annuals, such as Petunias, 
Phlox Drummondi, Ac., should be prioked off as 
soon as they are large enough to handle, and be 
kept olose for a few days till established. The 
hardiest bedding-plants may be moved now into 
temporary sheltering-places. The greater pro¬ 
portion of our Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Ac., are 
now in temporary wooden frames, without 
glass, but covered at night with straw mats. 

Cuttings of Tea Roses will strike now in a 
slight hot-bed, if the prunings from old plants 
are cut into pieces 6 inches or so long. Choose 
the hard, well-ripened wood, and cut close to a 
joint. Lay them in thickly in a bed of moist 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or saw-dust, at a temperature 
of 75 degs.; they will be fit to pot In a month. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.— As a rule. Grapes set freely enough 
at this season without any assistance, if the 
atmosphere of the house be maintained in. a 
buoyant condition. If help be needed, tapping 
each rod, or shaking the trellis when the Vines 
are in blossom, will disperse the pollen. The 
bad-setting varieties, such as Lady Downes, Ao., 
may have a soft, light hand or bannister brush 
drawn over the bunches. If any good-setting 
Grape, suoh as Black Hamburgh or Madreafield 
Court, be in bloom at the same time, the brush 
may first be charged with pollen grains of 
these varieties, and then be drawn gently over 
the bunches of any Vine that has been found 
difficult to set. Sometimes Muscats set badly, 
and in some situations Alioantes give trouble. 
Those who are struggling with mealy-bug on 
Vines—no matter how well the winter-dressing 
was applied, nor what that dressing may have 
been—must keep a sharp look-out now, for the 
stray bugs will be on the move when the sun 
shines, and a sharp eye will detect them. It is 
certain that two bugs left alive will hie enough 
to fill the house. 

Birds and buds. —In some plaoes the bull¬ 
finches have been very destructive this winter ; 
and, if not destroyed, they will continue their 
depredations till the buds have developed into 
growth. When the Gooseberries are too for¬ 
ward, they will/begin , upon tin Plums and 
Applet i. The onltre|l(re|a eajifbi the bullfinoh 


plague is the gun; other birds may be frightened 
away, or the bushes made distasteful by dressing, 
but the bullfinoh is very determined. 

Newly-planted trees should be mulched as 
soon as planted, and be staked, if they need 
support against the wind. If the weather is 
dry, water will be neoessary to strengthen the 
bursting buds. In 

Heading back: young wall-trees, in most 
oases shortening the unripe points will be 
enough. The object of cutting baok after 
planting is to get shoots enough, as speedily as 
possible, to fill the bottom of the wall; ana, if 
the wood is of moderate strength and well- 
ripened, buds enough will break, if the ends 
are just shortened and the branches bent down 
a little. This remark is especially applicable to 
stone-fruits. It is a great mistake to out hard 
back Apricots, Peaches, and Plums at any 
time. 

Green-fly in orchard-house.— If green-fly 
appear on Peaches or Plums—as they will 
sooner or later—the house should be shut up 
dose on some damp, calm evening, and filled 
with Tobsooo-smoke. Various machines have 
been invented for the burning of Tobaooo or 
Tobacco-paper In glasshouses to kill insects, 
but there is nothing much better, or simpler, or 
more economical, than a wire basket 8 inches or 
10 inohes in diameter. A few live ooals of fire 
should be placed at the bottom, and the 
Tobacco-paper, to the depth of 3 inches or 
4 inohes, placed over it. If the Tobaooo-paper 
is dry, it should be slightly damped before 
it is used, as it should smoulder, but never be 
permitted to flare. If a flame breaks forth, 
tender foliage will suffer. Scatter a little 
Tobaoco-paper over the ooals of fire before 
taking the apparatus into the house, and fill in 
the paper afterwards. The fire should be bright 
and dear, and then a very small quantity will 
suffioe. The trees and plants in the house 
should be quite dry when fumigation takes 
place. 

Grafting fruit-trees.— Grafting should be 
done when the sap is in full movement. The 
knife must be as keen as a razor, and the 
fitting of the parts together as perfect as pos¬ 
sible. The bark of the stock and scion should 
be joined together on at least one side, or there 
will be no union. Those who are not expert 
might practise on common trees till they 
acquire some skill in the manipulation of the 
parts. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Spinach. —Those who had the forethought to 
sow a good breadth of Spinach last August will 
find the advantage of it now that Greens are so 
scarce. The round or summer Spinach should 
be sown freely now, to come on in succession. 
Sow also the New Zealand Spinach for use in 
hot weather, when the ordinary Spinach fails. 
Unlike the ordinary Spinach, the plant known as 
the New Zealand Spinach only requires to be sown 
once in a season, as it continues to grow, in spite 
of frequent gatherings, till the frost outs it off 
late in autumn. Sow now in small pots, 
three or four seeds in each. Fifty pots will be 
enough to plant a large bed. Place them in 
heat, harden off, and plant out in May, 2 feet 
apart, in a warm, sunny situation. The Spinach 
Beet may be sown now in drills, 15 inches apart. 

Rhubarb. —Divide and re-plant old roots that 
are showing signs of exhaustion. The early 
kinds may be planted 4 feet apart, and the large 
spreading varieties, suoh as the Victoria (the 
best of the large sorts), 5 feet. Rhubarb requires 
a rich, deep soil, and mulchings of riah manure. 

Vegetable Marrows.— Muir’s Hybrid is a 
very useful kind for small gardens. It occupies 
less space, and the Marrows are smaller than 
the kinds oommonly grown, but it is very pro¬ 
lific, and begins to bear early. The long white 
is the best of the large Marrows. Sow the seeds 
now in small pots, two or three seeds in each, 
and place them in some position under glass; 
they should not have much heat, as that would 
draw the plants up weakly. 

Plant and sow Lettuces. —Any plants of 
the Brown Cos, left from late autumn sowings, 
should be planted out for use in June; also 
put out the plants raised in heat of the Paris 
Market and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuoe. 
One of the best summer Lettuces is a small 
Green Cos, named Jeffries' Little Queen. It 
suoceeds well in hot weather, and requires no 
tying up. Sow now this and other varieties in 
the open border every three weeks. 


French Breakfast Radish.— This is the 
best summer Radish. It Is oval in shape, and 
very crisp and good. Sow every ten days Is 
small quantities. Very often Radishes are 
injured by thick sowing. I like sowing in 
drills, as in dry weather short manure may be 
laid between the drills to keep the soil moist 
and cool. 

Planting Potatoes.— This work baa been 
delayed this year, in consequence of the severity 
of the weather. I hear of Potatoes planted 
early being frozen in the land, bat the main 
crop should be got in now. There Is nothing 
better than the Schoolmaster. A variety called 
Snowdrop is still good with us. Plant in drills, 
and oover the sets with 4 Inohes of boIL A 
little superphosphate, sprinkled along the drills, 
will be beneficial. 

General work.— Sow Peas and Beans is 
suooession. Make up Mushroom-beds in open 
air, in a oooi position, for summer. Plant out 
Cauliflowers, and sow all kinds of winter Greses. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Dracaenas. —Among many other anbjeeti 
requiring attention at the present time, none 
are more deserving of a little care than 
Dracaenas. The varieties with highly-oolonred 
leaves oannot be recommended as really useful 
town plants, though very beautiful when well- 
grown ; and it is quite useless to attempt the 
home oulture of these anywhere without com¬ 
mand of a good, steady heat, seldom falling 
below 60 degs. But all the green-leaved kinds 
are so hardy, endnring, and elegant, that a few, 
at least, should be found in every greenhouse. 
Young plants that were propagated last summer 
should now be ready for a shift. If fairly strong 
place them In 5-inch pots, using sandy loam, with 
a little leaf-mould or peat, and a fair proportion 
of sand. Good drainage is also essential, and the 
soil should be made moderately firm. A little 
extra heat subsequently will be found beneficial; 
but they will oome on, if more slowly, in ths 
ordinary greenhouse temperature. Old plants 
that have become leggy should be out up, both 
stem and the larger roots, into pieces about an 
inoh In length. Bury these in pans or boxes of 
sandy soil, and place them in a hot-bed; or, If this 
is not available, a few inches over the hot-water 
pipes. Give only enough water to keep thesoilfrom 
becoming dust-dry, and, by-and-by, the young 
plants will make their appearanoe in plenty. 
When these are 2 inohes or 3 inohes high, they 
may be taken up and potted singly in 3-faum 
pots to furnish plants for next season. Amy 
green-foli&ged Dracaena, suoh as indivisa, will, 
u grown in a oool house, endure the poisonous 
atmosphere of a room where gas is burnt longer 
than any other plant, except Aspidistra, and 
afterwards it will be available for propagation. 

Calceolarias and Cinerarias are advancing 
rapidly into bloom, and require constant care. 
The main thing is to keep them clear of green¬ 
fly ; therefore, directly this pest appears, 
fumigate the house thoroughly, placing ths 
plants on a shelf where they will get tho full 
benefit of the smoke. Give them frequent 
done* of liquid-manure, made from the drop- 

» of sheep or horses; a dose of soot-water 
beneficial now and then. The bloenoms 
of the Calceolarias (herbaceous) are so attractive 
that it is a pity they are not more oommonly 
grown, and as we have repeatedly had them 
fine in Bermondsey, as well as in other suburbs of 
London, there is no doubt about their being 
good town plants. Many losses of both these 
plants ooour just as they are coming into bloom, 
through injudioious watering. Town-grown 
plants are sure to flag under sudden burets of 
bright sunshine in the spring, and when this 
happens, what is usually done—viz., watering 
the roots freely—is about the worst treatment 
they oould receive: the roots beoome gorged 
with moisture, and the plant dies. But if shade 
from the eun is afforded, and a good sprinkling 
overhead given, they will revive directly, 
though, of course, if the soil is really dry, that 
must be moistened as well. 

Pelargoniums of the French, Show, and 
Regal varieties must have their shoots care¬ 
fully tied out, as they advance, to neat stake* 
so as to admit air to the centre of the plauta 
Keep them in full light, with plenty of air, 
and when the . pots are full of roots, give 
weak liquid-manure and soot-water frequently. 
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Catting* taken from any old or leggy plants will 
root readily now in any warm place, suoh as a 
iinny shelf or near some hot*water pipes. 

Sow seeds of Asters, especially the dwarf 

Carysanthemum-flowertKl varieties, for pots or 
bedding. A good strain of the Victoria Asters 
produces the finest blooms of any, and these are 
more suitable for exhibition ; but they grow so 
tall that the Chrysanthemum kinds are much 
to be preferred for all ordinary purposes. 
Suwings should also be made of Ten-week 
Stocks, Balsams, Mimulus, Iielichryaums, and 
Phlox Drummondi—all in shallow boxes, placed 
under glass. All the annual Chrysanthemums 
are also extremely valuable as town plants, 
especially such fme varieties as C. tricolor, 
Lord Beaconsfield, and the Sultan, and the 
beautiful C. coronarium, which is one of the 
finest of all annuals for producing cut flowers. 
These may be sown either in boxes, and pricked 
off, or in the open ground, where they are to 
flower, and well thinned out when up. 
Nasturtiums, Godetias, Indian and Chinese 
Pinks, Sunflowers, and Poppies of many kinds 
should be sown out-of-doors: aho more Corn¬ 
flowers and Mignonette. Make a sowing of 
Vegetable Marrows in pots ; these do very well 
in towns. Next week we will give a list of 
herbaceous subjects for present planting. 

B. C, R. 


19338 and 19340. —Artificial manures.— 
In any garden nitrate of soda can always be 
used with advantage on some crops, but not as 
a general manure—to be sown broadcast over 
the whole place. Succulent, quick-growing 
crops are all, as a rule, benefited by it, and, 
except by the use of animal manures in a 
wasteful manner, many of these crops cannot be 
grown to the same perfection without as with 
n, The whole Cabbage family can take up a 
very large quantity of it, and use it advan 
tageously, while leguminous plants, such as 
Beam,Peas, &c., are nob in any way benefited, 
hut an often actually injured by it. Leeks 
and Onkna are also very much benefited by it, 
while on Potatoes and all the Turnip family its 
use is not attended by any very beneficial re- 
suit It should never be applied, except to a 
growing crop, and even then only in small and 
repeated doses, because it is so soluble in water 
that in early spring and autumn it runs great 
risk of being carried away in the drainage 
water. An ounce to the square yard is quite 
sufficient to apply to any crop at one time, 
although to suen crops as Cabbages, Lettuce, 
ic, it may be used several times at intervals of 
three or four weeks. It should never be sown 
then the leaves of the crop are damp with dew 
or rain, otherwise it stioks on the blades, where 
it dissolves, and immediately burns a hole 
wherever the nitrate has touched the damp 
mrface. It may be applied to Cabbages, or any 
inch crop, as soon as they have fairly com¬ 
menced to grow, but not before, otherwise even 
i slight dressing will kill many of the plants. 
The first time it is host to sprinkle a little in a 
ring round the root of each plant, keeping 
3 inches or so from the stalk of each, while the 
sfter manurings may be scattered broadcast 
over the crop, and drawn in on the roots of the 
plsnts by the following hoeing. For Leeks, 
Onions, Lettuce, &c., it is generally sown along 
the row of planta, or sown broadcast, according 
to their size and thickness, on the ground. To 
slmost no crop is it advisable to use it 
sfter midsummer, and more especially to 
sny one that is to stand through the winter. 
The material sold as dissolved bones may 
he "pure” and yet be prepared from three 
quite different substances, widely ranging in 
^ue. Coprolites, apatite, rock phosphate, &c., 
we all mineral deposits of bone, or the in¬ 
gredients, to a greater or less extent, of bone. 
These are found in several places all over the 
•erld, are ground fine, and then dissolved in 
ifiphuric acid or vitriol. In this condition the 
hone-earth is in a very fine state of division, 
*iy to sow, and, to a greater or less extent, is 
*Jftly soluble in water, so that plants for 
Jhich it is suited can take it up at once. In 
trade this is called mineral superphosphate, 
*he only manurial ingredient in it is the 
paosphate of lime. In and around Buenos 
n**’ w ^ ere onhtle are boiled down for their 
jNow, the furnaces are fed with bones insi 
°t coal or wood, and the Resulting arh< 
fcoted and sold to the euigar^ifim r s 



country, who filter the liquid sugar through 
them, thereby clarifying it. When useless for 
this purpose, it is sold at or abont its original 
value to the manure-makers, who mix it with 

sulphuric acid, and Bell it as dissolved bones, 
or, more properly speaking, dissolved bone-ash, 
in which Btato it very closely resembles di& 
solved coprolites, or superphosphate, as its 
phosphate of lime is the only valuable manorial 
ingredient it contains. Between the two there 
is, however, this difference—that in superphos¬ 
phate from minerals, what is not dissolved is 
usually gritty, and, according to the size of the 
grit, may take many years to dissolve ; while, 
in bone-ash, although a portion of its phosphate 
of lime is insoluble, it is of such a porous nature, 
that it is easily acted on by the air and water, 
and very shortly becomes suitable for plant 
food. Pure, dissolved bones, again, are, or 
ought to be, bones which have been first boiled 
to extract their fat, then ground, and lastly 
dissolved by sulphuric acid. Made in this way, 
dissolved bones not only contain their originsd 
phosphate of lime, but sdso a good propor¬ 
tion of nitrogen (the manurial element of 
nitrate of soda), which is the most costly 
of all the elements of artificial manures. 
Although every manure manufacturer professes 
to sell pure dissolved bones (not dissolved bone- 
ash), yet, as a matter of fact, suoh is scarce in 
the market. What is usually sold for it is in 
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many cases composed principally of dissolved 
bone-ash, er dissolved mineral phosphates, 
with, it may be, a greater or smaller proportion 
of bones added—generally rough ground bones, 
partially dissolved, so that the undissolved 
pieces are prominent when a sample is oxamined. 
This manure naturally contains very little 
nitrogen ; a proportion of ground shoddy, pow¬ 
dered leather, blood, or other nitrogenous manure 
of a cheaper class, is, therefore, added to bring 
up the nitrogen to the same percentage as would 
be yielded by pure dissolved bones. When 
these substances nave been skilfully compounded 
and dissolved, their adulteration cannot be 
directly detected by analysis, and it is almost 
impossible to prove it by their effect on the 
crop. Owing to the estimation in which bones 
are held by the agricultural community, they 
sell for more than the same manurial ingredients 
can be bought for in other mannres, which are, 
broadly speaking, just as effective ; in fact, it 
is the high value set on them by farmers, &c., 
which has brought into existence the varied 
and complex systems of adulteration which 
are everywhere practised. If bones are to be 
used as a garden manure, I would advise that 
they should be ground into the smallest possible 
pieces (powdered, in fact, if it can be managed), 
in which state they are moderately quick, fairly 
lasting, and very steady in action, and are not, 
no matter in what quantity used, likely to have 
any bad effect on the plants to which they are 
applied. Their elements also dissolve so slowly 
that there is little risk of loss in the drainage- 
water, and very much less from adulteration. 
On a small scale it will be utterly impossible 


for “ H. F.” to dissolve bones economically ; if 
he wishes to use them he had better try those 
ground, as being more easily obtained at home. 

—Cambuslang. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BLUE FLOWERS IN FLOWER-GROUPS. 


Truk bluk is always most welcome in the 
garden, and never more so than in early spring, 
when, as a rule, blue flowers are not by any 
means so plentiful as we would like them to be. 
The Siberian Squill (Scilla sibirica) is, I think, 
the finest bine flower of the early spring, espe 
cially when growing in fall exposure ; it then 
assumes an intensity of hue hard indeed to beat. 
It is, moreover, easy to bo had in quantity. 
Scilla bifolia is a pretty plant, also common, 
but rather pnrple than blue, and not so striking 
as S. sibirica. The newer Chionodoxa Lucilise 
improves on acquaintance, and now that it is 
getting established, we can the better estimate 
its merits. It varies a good deal in shade ; the 
prevailing tint, however, is Nemophila insignia 
like and very charming. We shall not see this 
bnlb at its best until it becomes wedged into 
close masses, so that flowers and leaves can hold 
each other np. Now, thin as they generally 
are, the spikes have a disappointing habit of 
falling down on the ground on being hit by a 
puff of wind or a rain drop. As an earnest of 
what we may expeot, I have found a spike with 
fourteen flowers on it. Anyone who wishes to 
be successful should plant this bulb with a 
shovel rather than with a dibber. C. sardensis 
is a more intense bine, and blooms earlier ; we 
have, however, too little experience of it at 
present. 

Crocus Sir John Franklin, planted in bold 
masses, has an intensity of colour which is 
very telling. The blue Grape Hyacinth is 
another good bine to be had in quantity, hardy, 
and lasting a long time in beauty. All bine 
flowers are charming, even alone, but all have 
an added charm when associated with some 
pretty contrasting plant. I have worked out 
the following combinations with excellent 
results : A good-sized, irregular mass of Scilla 
sibirica, freely interspersed with dots and clamps 
of white Roman Hyacinth ; both are in fall bloom 
together, the latter plant commencing rather 
beifore the former. Soilla sibirica, associated 
with the vernal Snowflake is very pretty, but I 
think the latter plant associates mnch more 
happily with the purple Sisyrinchum grandi 
florum. A broad crescent-shaped mass of white 
Roman Hyacinth, filled in and carpeted with 
Anemone apennina, forms a charming picture, 
though not lasting, as the Hyacinth is a little 
past its best ere the Anemone comes in ; a broad 
irregular belt of Chionodoxa, baoked np by and 
filled in with white Primroses, is truly 
charming. Again, Chionodoxa, planted around 
and amongst strong clamps of Primula viscosa 
nivalis is very beautiful. White Dog’s-tooth 
Violet interpersed among Scilla bifolia is pretty, 
and single blue Hep&ticas and dwarf Daffodils 
make a pretty and lasting picture. Hepaticas 
are very useful. Naroissns pallidas prsecox 
planted among Scilla sibirica makes a 
charming mass, bnt this Narcissus is a flimsy 
and unsatisfactory flower outside, being quickly 
spoilt by rain storms. A striking effect is 
produced by a bold mass of Narcissus cernuus, 
thickly carpeted with blue Grape Hvacintb, the 
latter extended here and there beyond the 
Daffodils; this bine-flowered Grape Hyacinth is 
one of the most satisfactory bulbs we have, 
being beautiful in colour and never injured by 
any weather; it lasts long in beauty, and can, 
moreover, be had in abundance. It should 
never be planted singly, bnt should be spread 
upon the ground thickly and be dug down. I 
have not found the white Crocus to associate 
wall with blue flowers of other genera ; better 
effects are obtained amongst themselves, in 
combination with bines, purples, and other 
colours. A pretty effect is produced b} 
planting the white form of Anemone apenninb 
among the blue. It will be seen that all the 
plants just referred to come in with the first 
breath of spring. Later on we shall have much 
greater variety, but I cannot call to mind just 
now anything that does come later which is 
more effective than some of thene ars. 


Newry, 
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Aquilegiaa or Columbines are well- 

known hardy border plants, and quite worthy 
of a place in every garden, however small. 
There has been a wonderful improvement in the 
atrain of late yeara; but, in spite of this, they 
do ntt seem to be as much grown now as 
formerly. Their cnltnre is very simple, and 
they are easily raised from seed. It is best to 
sow early* so as to allow the plants to attain a 
good size before winter ; bnt those who have no 
hot-beds or frames can sow them in the open 
ground in May. They do not often flower the 
same year, but ought to make a grand show in the 
following summer. Most of the varieties are 
quite cheap, and need only a little oare to pro¬ 
duce first-rate blooms. They should be planted 
in rich moist soil in a shady border, or in a semi¬ 
wild garden. In very hot weather they require 
plenty of water, but it is fatal to supply them 
with a drop in winter. February is the best 
month in all the year to plant them, and oare 
should be taken to obtain strong plants, as 
small tufts usually perish. On frosty nights, or 
when there is a very cold wind, an inverted 
flower-pot should be placed over eaoh plant. 
The plants generally flower in May and June; 
therefore, by August the seed is ripe, and may 
be sown at onoe in pans of light soil, and 
placed in a cold frame. Care must be taken to 

S rovide good drainage, and the seedlings must 
e kept moist. When they have to be trans¬ 
planted, do it quickly, and provide a good rich 
soil for them in the border. Had we only the 
oommon A. vulgaris, it would be well worth 
growing, and now that we have so many beau¬ 
tiful varieties it seems a pity that they should not 
become more popular than they are at present. 
Some of the best varieties are: A. alpina, a 
beautiful mountain Columbine, from 9 inches to 
2 feet in height; it is blue, and flowers early in 
the summer; sometimes the oentre of the flower 
is white, and the spurs are slightly inourved; it 
oemes from the highest parts of the Alps, and 
does well in a rookwork ; sandy, moist loam is 
the best soil for it. A. ccerulea, from 9 inohes 
to 15 inohes in height, is blue and white, with 
green tips to the spurs; it oomes fqpm the Rooky 
Mountains, and grows well in the mixed border 
or rookwork. A. canadensis, from 1 foot to 
li feet, is scarlet outside, yellow inside; the 
flowers are drooping, and of great beauty; it 
oomes from Canada. A. ohryaantha is one of 
the most lovely of the tribe, being of a deep 
yellow; it attains a great height in a good 
border. A. californica is a fine orange or scarlet, 
and reaches a height of from 2 feet to 3k feet; 
flowers late in summer, and in the autumn; 
oomes from California, and does best in sandy 
loam. A. californica hybrida is red and yellow, 
and is very interesting. A. fragrans is flesh- 
ooloured, or pale lilac, and oomes from the 
Himalayas; it is 2 feet high, and its scent is 
very pleasing. A. glandulosa is from 8 inohes 
to 12 inohes high, lovely blue, tipped with 
white. A. pyrenaica is from 6 inches to 
9 inches high, and is also blue. A. Skinneri is 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high, fine red, tipped with 
yellow. A. juounda is blue, tipped with white, 
and A. sibirioa is a splendid blue.—A udax, 
Bournemouth. 


Out flowers. —Many kinds of bulbs are 
invaluable for supplying cut flowers, and there 
can be no doubt that the sooner the flowers are 
out the better for the bulbs, provided no foli¬ 
age is cut off. When the flowers are removed, 
the bulbs get the benefit of what would have 
been required for their support. We have now 
rows of Daffodils, Jonquils, early and late 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and various other bulbous 

S lants, showing their leaves, and, in some oases, 
owers between rows of Roses and other plants. 
When bloom is required in quantity, there is 
no plan like letting the bulbs that are to 
furnish it remain permanently in the ground; 
if they require re-planting, the work should be 
done with as little delay as possible. That gem 
of autumnal-flowering blubs, the Gladiolus, does 
especially well with us in this way; single 
roots of choice kinds, planted three years ago, 
and just now lifted ana re-planted, had formed 
masses of great bulbs, piled one above the other, 
and, although only just below the surface, and 
the soil frozen so hard for weeks that we could 
not get a spade or fork to enter it, they seem 
safe. The scarlet Gladiolus brenohleyensis 
makes very large bulbs in this way, and sends 
up great branched spikes of bloom that are 
mort useful for dfsoratidh | iv ftft, Roses and 




bulbs get on capitally together, and, with a good 
supply of them for the out-flower basket, one 
of tne modern gardener's cares is greatly allevi¬ 
ated, as he gets not only brilliant colours, but 
fragrant blossoms as well, with a minimum of 
attention. Our soil is light and well-drained ; 
therefore, the roots are never injured by stag¬ 
nant moisture.— Hants. 

Primroses from seed.—Everyone who 
grows those charming spring flowers should 
annually raise a few seedlings, for, in addition 
to the greater vigour which young plants 
exhibit at blooming time, there is the chance 
of something good turning up, as well as the 
guarantee that the stock of plants will be 
maintained at the desired standard. By 
marking the best plants, and saving seed only 
from them, one’s strain of Primroses may, in a 
short time, be much improved. Improvement 
is also accelerated by removing degenerate 
varieties as soon as they show bloom. The 
finest flowers are undoubtedly produced by 
plants which bloom for the first time in their 
first flush of youthful vigour. Their charming 
attributes are intensified, but they only show 
how lavishly they can produce their pretty 
flowers in the second year of their life. After 
the second year they are more exposed to the 
perils whioh artificial conditions entail upon 
them, and are, in light soil especially, liable 
to die off wholesale. Unfortunately, one does 
not realise the losses till autumn, for it is the 
nature of the Primrose and Polyanthus to 
become in a measure defoliated in summer, and, 
no doubt, the comparative absence of foliage helps 
on the ruin; the naked crowns are stricken by 
the sun, and are roasted and parched till they 
become of the consistence of a dry stick. 
Naturally, Primroses get friendly shade from a 
stronger vegetation. If good blooming plants 
are required for next spring, seeds should be 
sown towards the end of April or beginning of 
May, and if the advantage of warmth can be 
given, they will germinate quicker and all the 
more surely. When the young plants are well 
up, get them out without delay into a cool frame, 
and guard against checks of all kinds. Prick 
them out, when large enough to handle, into pans 
or boxes, put them into a oool, sheltered place, 
and as soon as the leaves begin to touoh, plant 
them in their permanent quarters. Work the 
ground well before planting, forking in a good 
coat of soot, whioh these plants seem to like. 
Water as needed, and they will make fine 
plants by the end of the autumn. I would, 
however, counsel all who can do so to sow the 
seed as soon as ripe. There is no comparison 
between the germination of seed a year old and 
that which is sown within a month or so of 
gathering. The one oomes up sparsely and 
tardily, and some of it not at all; of the other, 
not a seed seems to miss. Plants sown at that 
time will not bloom abundantly the first year, 
but the flowers produced .will be of excellent 
quality.—B. 

Thick - leaved Saxifrage (Megasea 
orasaifolia).—A good spreading mass of this old 
Saxifrage is now one of the prettiest sights in 
the garden. It grows in the irregular nooks 
formed by some large-growing Holly bushes, 
and naturally spreads itself about in a pleasing 
manner. Apart altogether from its great clusters 
of soft pink blossoms and dainty buds, the plant 
would be well worth growing for the sake of Its 
great bronzy foliage, even if it never flowered. 
It grows well in any good deep soil, but all the 
family evince a fancy for lime in the soil, and 
where this does not exist it should be supplied 
artificially. All these large-leaved Saxifrages 
or Megaseas deserve more attention, especially 
those which retain their bold and shapely 
foliage throughout the winter. M. purpurascens 
is quite beautiful in leafage, and its blossoms 
are rich in colour; while one or two varieties of 
M. cordifolia, such as Barr’s rosea and Ware’s 
atro-purpurea, are well worth a good position. As 
planted in good bold groups among stones, or 
used to carpet the bare borders amongst shrubs, 
these plants are most beautiful, reminding one 
of the good statuary in bronze.— Veronica. 

9. —Laying down Grass-plot. — The 

most important point in connection with the 
formation of a lawn is to secure a free, well- 
stirred condition of the soil In the case of 
light soils, deeply digging, and then well forking 
over onoe or twice, will suffice, but on heavy 
lands, whioh cake and come into hard lumps. 


more labour is required. The ground should 
be turned up roughly—the larger the lumps the 
better, as this allows sun and air to play freely 
among the soil. It should remain thus for a 
fortnight or longer; then, after rain, when the 
lumps are drying, break them to pieces, and 
fork the ground over well, at the same time 
working in any manure that is to be employed. 
Well rake the ground, so as to bring the surface 
into a very fine friable condition. Choose a day 
when the surfaoe is quite dry to sow the seeds, 
as then, if the ground is raxed over, they will 
be sufficiently buried. Finish by passing a 
roller over, or, if this implement Is not at 
hand, beat the surfaoe over with a spade. 
As weeds grow in all soils, they are sure to do 
damage to the young Grass, if not looked to. 
There is no way of getting rid of them without 
doing damage, exoept by hand-weeding. After 
the Grass has begun to grow freely, a light 
roller should be passed over it, to consolidate 
the soil, and press down worm casts. Some 
people allow tne Grass to run up and flower the 
first year, and others mow closely. The safest 
way Is the medium—cutting to within 3 i n ch es 
of the ground just before tne Grass oomes into 
bloom. This is enough to cause ramification, 
and does not expose the orowns to the hot snn. 
-J. C. B. 

177.—Bdffinff-plants and tiles.—This 
question of edgings for borders and walks in gar¬ 
dens is likely to ooonr for all time. Well-kept 
edgings of Box are good in their way, so also are 
the broad bands of green Ivy, common In French 
gardens; but very beautiful and permanent edg¬ 
ings maybe formed of rough granite or other hard 
stones. These stone-edgings may be varied at wlU; 
they may be neat and formal, or rough and irregu¬ 
lar, and one may form pockets or niohes in them 
for choioe little alpine plants, if so disposed. Onoe 
well-formed, they are practically indes t r ucti ble, 
and need but little after attention. These edgings 
are very pretty and natural when planted with 
Saxifrages and Sednma, or one can sow seeds 
of Erinus alpinus, Grammanthes, Ionopsidlum 
aoaule, Meeembry anthem um tricolor, and other 
bright, small-growing plants, so as to cover the 
stones with a living carpet, bejewelled with 
flowers in their season. There is scarcely any. 
limit to the variety of ways in whioh these 
edgings of roughly-quarried stones may be dis¬ 
posed, lengthwise, or transversely, or diagonally, 
so as to form clefts, ohinks, and crannies for all 
sorts of pretty things. In breadth they may 
vary from a oouple of inches to 2 feet, and the 
height also is simply a matter of taste or of 
keeping with other things. Wherever stones are 
readily obtainable, these edgings may become 
beautiful little rock-gardens, full of interest and 
really useful, while their after-keeping is not 
nearly so troublesome as that of the formal lines 
of Box, poodle-dipped into fictitious monotony. 
—F. W. B. 

-Boxwood did not thrive well with me, and tUes are 

rtlfl and ugly. I had my border* edged with stonee 
email aad narrow—and planted creepers over them, mack 
as Aubrietia, Alyeeum aaxatile, Saxifrages, Mjoeotii dis- 
eitlflora, Sedums, Sc. The border Is always pretty and 
much admired, and atones are easy to get.—Mis. L. 

85.— Double and single Ten-Week 
Stocks. —Prick out from the seed-pans into suit¬ 
able soil in a frame—if you want early flowers, 
in a warm frame. Then, when transplanting, 
reject all those plants which have a long tap¬ 
root—these will invariably prove single—and 
reserve for bedding only those which have the 
largest quantity of delicate fibres at the roots. 
My experience is that these generally prove 
double. My experiences of gardening were 
gained in Manchester, but this is a rule that 
can hardly vary with localities.—R. G. 0. 

Sweet Peas.—These are ao valuable for cutting from 
that they should be grown largely. When they are re¬ 
quired for cutting, they should be sown in rows, aad 
staked like ordinary garden Peas. In borders, the right 
place to sow them is at or near the baok, where they may 
be put in in clumpe, and have a few twiggy sticks stock la 
around them to keep them up * these sticks they will 
cloths with flowers and leaves.—D. 8. 

268.—Sparrows and Crocuses.— For three sea¬ 
sons we have had blaok cotton, pegged down with stloko 
about i inoheg high, to proteot the Oro ou see. The 
sparrows do not like the ootton, and, when they find it, do 
not often try again. We have had two long rowa of 
Crocuses in bloom for three weeks, and only three yellow 
blooms have suffered.—M. H. 


A—Klss-me-at-the-Wicket. —The flower known 
locally aa “ KJssme-et-the-Wicket” Is the Bed Valerian ; 
" Farewell Summer ” la the Mlohaelmas Daisy (rids 
Chambers' Jcurad" of ISSfl, pags 810).-W H. J., 
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PICTURES FROM OUR READERS' 
GARDENS. 

The Brugmansia s, or Daturas. 

The Brugmanaias are now included in the 
geoni Datura, but, as the former are all shrubby 
plants, while Daturas are for the most part 
an n ua l s, there is an important difference be¬ 
tween them, and for gardening purposes both 
names may well be used. A good many names 
are given in catalogues under the heading 
Brugmansia, but there are really only three 
distinct plants that should bear the name—B. 
arborea and B. sanguines, natives of Peru, and 
B. suaveolens, which comes from Mexico—and 
the difference between two of these is very 
slight. B. arborea and B. suaveolens (both 
white-flowered kinds) are so variable that it is 
not surprising that different forms have 
received speciiio names. B. arborea is, in 
a wild state, a large shrub or small tree, 
growing from 15 feet to 20 feet high, and 
it is said that there are yellow and 
roay-pink varieties of it to be seen, as well as a 
double-flowered sort. This double kind is pro¬ 
bably that known in gardens 
as B. Knighti. In green¬ 
houses B. arborea grows 
from 10 feet to 15 feet high ; 
its flowers are pure white, 
trumpet-shaped, and from 7 
inches to 9 inches in length. 

The flowers are not so sweet- 
scented as those of suaveo¬ 
lens, but are fragrant in the 
evening ; B. suaveolens is, 
next to Knighti, the com¬ 
monest Brugmansia in gar¬ 
dens, and there are few 
nobler ornaments to a 
greenhouse than a large and 
properly-flowered specimen 
of it. It flowers most abun¬ 
dantly, and the perfume 
emitted by a bush of it is 
almost overpowering. The 
flowers often measure over 
1 foot in length; they are 
pure white and more bell- 
shaped than those of arborea. 

The plant is also less tree¬ 
like in growth than the 
latter; it Is sometimes called 
B. Gardineri. B. sanguinea, 
the third species, is known 
by the local names of Red 
Floripondio and Flesh- 
coloured Bellflower. The 
oolour of the blooms, which 
are 7 inches to 9 inches long, 
is usually orange-scarlet, 
lessening in intensity in the 
tube until it merges into 
orange-yellow. There is a 
variety which has flowers 
wholly yellow, but this is 
rare. It may be grown to 
perfection in a cool green¬ 
house, and may be even plan¬ 
ted out in summer. With re¬ 
ference to the engraving of B. 
suaveolens, the Rev. E. S. Phelps writes : “ The 
cultivation of the Datura is very simple. The 
plants are taken up as soon as frost may be 
expected, and stowed away as closely as possible 
In a narrow border behind the stage of the 
greenhouse; being fibrous-rooted, they carry a 
small quantity of earth with them, and this is 
covered with leaf-mould. They must be watered 
for a little time and the foliage syringed, and 
may then be left for the winter. In the spring, 
as soon as the fear of frost is over, the plants 
are removed to the open border, where they 
must be carefully watered and syringed. When 


INDOOR PLANT& 

FUCHSIAS IN SPRING. 

Br many. Fuchsias are regarded as summer 
and autumn-blooming plants only ; but they can 
be made to play a by no means unimportant 
part in the decoration of the conservatory 
during the spring months. The Fuohsia season 
in Covent-garden commences quite early in 
spring. One there sees thousands of plants in 
all stages of development, from the catting just 
potted off to the bushy little specimens in 4J- 
inch pots, which, bristling with buds, are soon 
to recoup the owner for his care and skill. A 
light house is necessary for the growth of 
Fuchsias that are to be pushed steadily along 
at a time which is their natural resting period. 
Anyone who has oontrol over a span-roofed 
structure, in which is maintained a temperature 
ranging from 50 degs. to 60 degs. from Novem¬ 
ber to March, and 5 degs. to 10 degs. higher, 
according to the weather, in March and April, 
may expect to have Fuchsias well in bloom 
by May. By giving more heat, say 5 degs. 


Pictures from our Readers’ Gardens: White Peruvian Trumpet 

Flower (Brugmansia suaveolens) in the open air. 

Engraved (or Gardbmxo from a photograph sent by the Rer. E. S. Phelps, 

East Cot ham House, Coshani, Hants. 


late period of the year. Let the soil be light 
and well sanded ; do not coddle the young 
plants, but give them an abundance of light and 
air through the autumn. If each cutting has a 
pot to itself, this will be fairly well filled with 
roots by the middle of October, and the young 
plants should then get a shift Into 3 inch pots, 
and be kept quite cool until the middle or end of 
November, when they ought to have a very light 
position in a warm house. When they have made 
about three pairs of leaves, the formation of a 
bushy habit must be begun by pinching out the 
points. This will cause them to break down to 
the soil, and will give some half-dozen vigorous 
voung growths, which are quite enough to form 
bushy plants in 4£-inch pots—these are large 
enough for the earliest lot. About the middle of 
January they may go into their blooming-pots; 
this time a rather stronger oorapost should be 
used—say, two parts good fibrous loam and one 
part of leaf-mould, and thoroughly decomposed 
manure in equal parts. In potting, at this 
time of year, it is well to press the oom- 
post in rather firmly round the roots, as when 
the particles of soil are closely packed together 
there is not so mnch danger 
of the compost becoming 
sour or waterlogged bv in¬ 
judicious watering. This is 
a rule pretty generally 
followed by market growers 
in the case of all plants 
which have to make their 
growth at a time when root- 
action is dull, the same 
plants that are potted up 
rather loosely during the 
warm weather being tightly 
potted at other periods of 
the year. As soon as the 
young shoots show signs of 
vigorously developing, each 
plant should be firmly tied 
to a neat stake about a foot 
high, the branches being 
looped to it with raffia, 
twisted very fine. Drainage 
should be effective, but not 
too abundant. A good sized 
crock, on which some rough 
material is planted, will be 
quite enough fer a 4-inch 
pot. The elaborate crocking 
considered by many to be 
necessary for soft-wooded 
plants in small pots is a 
mistake, and is not practised 
in market gardens. 

A small quantity of Coooa- 
fibre or Moss is mnch better 
than a large quantity of 
crooks. Careful watering Is 
the very foundation of 
success in the culture of 
Fuchsias for early bloom ; a 
little carelessness will so in¬ 
jure the roots as to corn- 


more than the temperatures above-mentioned 
for the winter months, he may have them from 
six weeks to two months earlier. The founda¬ 
tion for success must, however, be laid in the 


pletely paralyse the growth, 
and, it is better to err on 
the side of diyness. When 
the roots become laoed 
round the pots, they will, of oonrse, take 
more water, especially as a stronger light, 
and the increased power of the snn, will 
stimulate the functions; and, if they have 


previous summer, by setting aside a few plants thriven as they ought, will render them capable 
for the supply of cuttings. These should be of taking a little stimulant. Let this, however, 
struck at the latter end of August, and the be of a weak nature, as Fuchsias will at no time 

take such strong doses of manure as many 


right kind cannot be had from plants which 
have been blooming freely all the early part of 
the summer, as the wood becomes so hard and 
wiry that if the cuttings make root—and they 
take a long time to do so—they do not go away 
into free growth, and, even with the best care, 


they have taken good hold of the ground, they they do not grow so quickly and strongly as is 
must have liqnid-m&nnre twice a-week at least, j desirable. The plants intended for propagating 
for they are most greedy feeders. These points from should be moderate-sized specimens, and 
being attended to, a sure reward of abundant | they should be cut in rather hard. If no pains 
blossoms follows; in some cases, it is quite impos- are to be spared, the old soil may be shaken 


sible to count the fine trumpet-shaped flowers. 
If the spring is early, and allows early planting- 
out, they blossom in J one, and again in early 
autumn. Perhaps the sheltered situation under 
Portsdown Hill, and the sea-breezes, may have 
something to do with the condition of the plant 
depicted in the engraving. On some evenings the 
plants soent the air for a considerable dis 
on others, ihey give out nofcdo|i^»7h ?. 


away, and some new compost given, bnt this is 
not an indispensable detail—occasional doses of 
liquid-manure, or a top-dressing of some kind, 
sufficing to give strength and suooulenoy to the 
young growths. 

Propagation 

will be effected in the usual manner, bnt it is 
preferable to insert each cutting singly in a small 
pot, as the less root-disturbance the better atthat 


flowering plants are capable of doing. During 
winter little ventilation will be needed, bnt as 
the days lengthen, and the power of the sun 
runs up the temperature suddenly, abundance 
of air must be given—always, of course, avoid¬ 
ing draughts. At such times, too, syringing 
the foliage will be beneficial; the plants should 
be sprinkled well, and the house shut up early 
in the afternoon. If larger specimens are 
wanted, a portion of the stock can be shifted 
into 6-inch pots, the shoots being previously 
stopped, and the re potting delayed until the 
new ones are about 1 inch long. These will 
make handsome plants, to come in abont June; 
and if they are again shifted they make splendid 
specimens suitable for the embellishment of 
large conservatories. For flowering in early 
winter, or, indeed, at any time up to April, a 
rather different plan must be followed, and one 
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which ii similar to that pursued in the pre¬ 
paration of winter-blooming plants generally. 
The cuttings should be struck about toe end of 
May, and the plants grown along in the usual 
manner, putting them into the open air, in 
a cool situation, from the beginning of August 
to the middle of September. They should fill 
the pots in which they are to bloom with 
roots by the last-montioned date, and will then 
want to bloom, but the buds must be pioked 
off for a time, the plants placed in a light airy 
house, and be kept moving along by means of 
weak liquid-manure and an occasional washing 
with the syringe. The buds which form from 
the middle of October onwards are to remain, 
as these will open in a temperature of 55 degs. 
in November and December. They do not, of 
course, bloom quite so well as at other times 
of the year, the Bowers being smaller and paler, 
but they are very welcome at that period, 
wh en there is some difficulty in securing variety. 
When these plants have done blooming they 
may be rested for a time in a cool house, but 
should not be dried off. Then, if cnt back, they 
will start away again into vigorous growth, and, 
if shifted on as required, they will, in due course, 
develop into fine specimens in 12-lnoh pots. To 
have good Fuchsias all the year through, propa- 

S tion must be continuous from early spring 
1 autumn. _ Byfleet. 

GOLD AND SILVER FERNS. 

Ferns of all kinds are favourites wherever 
plants are cultivated. True, we have many 
beautiful plants belonging to other orders— 
plants with brilliant flowers and plants with 
beautifully-marked and richly-coloured foliage, 
all of which contribute to the beauty of our 
plant-houses, and the embellishment of our 
open-air gardens ; but none of these can com¬ 
pete with the Fern family as regards grace and 
elegance of form. The rage which once existed 
lor high-priced rarities in the way of Ferns has 
died more rapidly than that for Orchids. Still, 
that a lasting love for the grace and beauty of 
Ferns has taken deep root is evinced by the 
countless numbers of them disposed of annually 
in our public markets for window decoration, 
and also for grouping with various kinds of 
flowers. Ferns are capable of being grown in 
different ways to suit special purposes. Thus, 
some display their beauties to the greatest 
advantage in hanging-baskets, others as bracket- 
plants. Some thrive best when planted in cre¬ 
vices of rocks, whilst the fronds of Maiden-hairs 
CAdiantum) in a out state are looked upon asquite 
Indispensable adjuncts to coat-flowers, bouquets, 
and shoulder-sprays. Gold and Silver Ferns are, 
however, not adapted for any of the purposes 
just enumerated; but, when well grown, they 
fqrm the most handsome ornaments of a plant- 
house. Used in that way, the extreme beauty 
of their fronds—which are, in most instances, 
deep-green on the upper side, and more or less 
densely powdered with a silver or gold on the 
underside—renders them favourites with Fern- 
growers. In the genus Gymnogramma are 
some of the best of the Gold and Silver Ferns, 
but some may be met with in other genera 
deserving attention. Gymnogramma, as recog¬ 
nised by some authors, contains a very hetero¬ 
genous set of plants, presenting totally different 
appearances, and requiring different treatment; 
but the kinds here enumerated are all plants of 
similar aspect and habit, and ail will readily 
•qbmit to the same description of culture. 
They are plants which grow with remarkable 
freedom, and speedily make handsome speci¬ 
mens ; indeed, they may be grown to 
almost any size desired. Gymnogrammas may 
be increased very readily from spores; there¬ 
fore, . young plants are always obtainable to 
replace over-grown specimens, and young plants 
will be found to be more attractive in a general 
way than very large ones. As regards cultiva¬ 
tion, a few particulars only are needed. We 
have found them to grow most rapidly, and to 
make the best fronds, when potted in good 
fibrous peat and sharp sand, without any other 
admixture ; but cultivators who have but 
lhpited space at command will find small 
plant*' more suitable, and these can be secured 
by using a compost consisting of half yellow 
loam ana half peat. In all cases, and under all 
circumstances, 

Thorough drainage must bi m untamed, 
m Ferns require «n abundant •umfcr of water, 
and, iin the case of gold land ones, it must 


be confined to the roots. Upon no account 
must the syringe be used for Gymnogrammas, 
or the farinose powder, with which the under¬ 
sides of the fronds are coated, and which con 
stitutes their chief attraction, will become 
smeared and dimmed. If the directions just 
given are followed, and the plants are kept in a 
moist atmosphere, and in the heat of an ordi¬ 
nary stove, the kinds enumerated below will 

S roduce a charming effect. The fronds of the 
rymnogrammas, which we here recommend ss 
the best and most distinct, are, for the most 
part, decompound—that is to say, they are 
many times divided, the ultimate divisions 
being more or less broad. G. chrysophylla, 
from Jamaica and various other West Indian 
islands, has rather broad segments, and intense 
deep-green fronds, the undersides of which are 
heavily - powdered with deep - golden farina, 
through which, when fertile, toe black sori 
protrude. This is certainly the richest-coloured 
form in this beautiful genus, but the plant is 
delicate, and we have always found it diffi¬ 
cult to preserve through the winter months. 
Other forms with rich-golden farina are 
G. Lauoheana and its varieties. These are 
taller, more erect in growth, and more 
robust; G. Lauoheana grandiceps has tasseled 
fronds. G. sulphurea, from Jamaica, is a 
somewhat slender plant, -but very elegant; 
its fronds are soft-green above, and clothed 
beneath with a dense sulphur-coloured powder. 
G. triangularis, from California, is an outlying 
member of this family, and thoroughly distinct 
in aspect; its fronds are erect, triangular in 
outline, and leathery in texture, deep heavy 
green on the upper sides, and covered beneath, in 
most instances, with a dense, deep golden 
coloured powder, but in some varieties the 
colour beoomea sulphur, and even white. This 
plant dislikes stove-heat, but thrives admirably 
in a greenhouse ; indeed, in the southern coun¬ 
ties, it would succeed in the open fernery. G. 
calomelanos is widdiy distributed throughout 
tropical America, and is usually a bold-growing 
plant of robust constitution; its fronds are deep- 
green above, and silvery-white on the under 
side. G. tartarea is also a common plant in 
the tropics of America, and varies much in 
different localities ; its fronds, which are deep- 
green above, and French-white beneath, are 
broader and less lanceolate than those of the 
preceding, and the bases of the stems are fur¬ 
nished with numerous black chaffy hairs. It is 
a robust plant, and extremely handsome. 

G. decomposite, from the South American 
Andes, is a robust, free-growing kind, with 
large fronds, the terminal segments of which are 
very finely cut; their upper side is a oheerful 
light-green, and the powder on the under side 
varies from white to sulphur-colour, and even 
golden. It requires less neat than most of the 
other kinds. G. pulohella, from Venezuela, is, 
as its name implies, a beautiful form, with 
broad, finely-divided fronds, which are brilliant- 

g reen on the upper side and silvery-white 
eneath; the colour of the farinose powder, 
however, changes in some plants to sulphur. 

G. peruviana argyrophylla is, in habit, very 
distinct; its fronds are arched, the pinnules or 
segments broad and obtuse, and clothed, both 
above and below, with a dense bluish-white 
farina. G. Pearcei, from Peru, is an elegant 
and most distinct plant, with erect triangular 
fronds, the segments of which are as fine, 
almost, as those of Asparagus. The colour 
on both aides is vivid green, sparingly 
dusted below with silvery white. It is rather 
delicate, and, if subjected to a very high tem¬ 
perature, is apt to die out. G. Wetenhalliana 
is a oharming plant for those who delight in 
orests and tassels ; it is densely covered with 
a sulphureous powder. G. Bchizophylla and 
its variety gloriosa are both beautiful Ferns for 
small hanging-baskets ; their fronds, which are 
pendent, are very finely cut and slightly 
farinose. G. trifoliate is a robust-growing 
Fern from Jamaica; it is erect, tall, and has 
trifoliate pinnee, which are broad and bright- 
green, the under surfaoe being clothed with 
white or sulphur-yellow farina. 

The Maiden-hams 


the reason, we beUeve, being that in man 
inatanoes they have been killed with kindasn 
They should be placed in a cold house; indeed 
we are of opinion that they would thrive best 01 
the open-air rockery in the south usd west 0 
England. Onychium auratum is a good Golc 
Fern, not unlike toe Japanese species, 0. lud 
dum; but its fronds are longer, broader, sue 
more elegantly out than those of that kind; 
their segments are bright-green above, while, 01 
the underside, the sori and their coverings arc 
bright-golden-yellow. Coming, as it does, from 
considerable elevations on theHimalayas, it re¬ 
quires a cool temperature. The genus Cheiko 
toes contains a few elegant members belonging 
to this category, and they require much the 
same treatment as the Gymnogrammas. C. fari 
nosa varies in height from 1 foot to 2 feet The 
pinnae, which are in opposite pairs, are 
notched on the edges, and stout ana leathery 
in textare. They are deep-green above sod 
silvery-white beneath. Other names for this 
plant are C. dealbata and C. argyrophylla. h 
seems to be widely distributed throughout India 
and the Indian islands. Another kind, which 
much resembles it, is C. pulveracea. It is, how¬ 
ever, smaller and less leathery in texture, and 
the farinose powder on the under side is fre¬ 
quently scattered over the upper surfaoe, a 
circumstance whioh adds materially to ill 
beauty. It comes from Mexico. In C. argentea 
we have a veritable gem in miniature. It 
oomes from Siberia and Japan, and must be 
kept in a oool-honse. It grows a few inches 
only in height, the slender stems are ebony- 
black and polished, and the fronds triangular 
or pedate in outline. Above they are bright 
green, and beneath silvery-white, bordered 
with a conspicuous and continnous lino of 
black sori. Similar in appearance to argentea 
is C. chrysophylla. It is, however, much lareef, 
and its fronds are more divided, and domed 
below with a heavy, golden farinose powder. 

It is a native of Northern India. Cincinalh 
Havens and C. nivea are two beautiful little 
Ferns, having jet-black stems and roondiah 
pinme, reminding an ordinary observer 
of the Maiden-hair. The upper surface of theft 
fronds is bright-green, while the under aide of 
the first named is golden, and of the last, silvery- 
white. Both come from the warm parts of South 
America.— Field. 


contribute two species to this class of Ferns 
— namely, Adiantum sulphureum and A. 
soabrum, the latter powdered with white 
farina ; both are natives of Chili, and have 
hitherto not been very successfully cultivated, 


Habrothamnns elegans in trait.— 
The berries of this favourite greenhouse nlant, 
whioh are bub little regarded, are quite m 
attractive as the flowers. When the specimen 
is planted out, and favourably situated, they 
are borne freely in large bunches, and during 
winter and spring are seen at their beet. They 
are nearly as large as a small Grape, and of s 
rich rosy-carmine colour. So continuously does 
the plant bloom, that clusters of flowers, as well 
as bunches of ripe fruit, are often to be seen at 
the same time.—T. 


Warming soils for potting.—In Gab- 

dening of Maroh 10fah, Mr. Groom gives some 
good advice under this head. With your permis¬ 
sion, I should like to tell your readers what 1 
have found a more expeditious mode of wanning 
soils than placing supplies of it in warm houses, 
boiler-sheds, Ac. I plaoe a bar of iron, brisk, 
or large stone into tne fire for a short time, ssd 
when hot plaoe it in the oentre of the soil on tbs 
potting-benoh, whioh should have been previ¬ 
ously prepared. In an incredibly short speoe of 
time, the interior of the soil beoomea too 
hot even to touoh; then withdraw the bar, 
brick, or stone, turn the soil two or three tune* 
to get well mixed, and the work of potting may 
be at once proceeded with.— Richard Willxb, 
The Gardens , Glenstal Castle . 

Borya latifolia variegata.— This pretty 
and showy greenhouse ahrnb is too seldom seen* 
indeed, I had almost forgotten It myself, until 
the bright foliage of a email specimen in a 
nursery attracted my attention. The leaves are 
bright glossy-green, broadly marked with 
creamy-white, and have an occasional rosy tin* as 
well. It is evergreen, and, therefore, douwy 
valuable, and the culture is of the simple^*- 
Any examples needing more root-room should 
receive a moderate shift at the preeent fame; 
use a mixture of fibrous loam and peat—more or 

less of the latter, according to the neavy or llgn® 

texture of the loam—with a good dash of 
Pot firmly , and keep, If poeelMe, ratber dose, 
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warm, And moist overhead for a time afterwards. 
It is best propagated by mean* of cuttings, 

inaerted in spring or the early autpmn. They 
should be put firmly into very sandy soil, and 
be kept dose and shaded in a cool frame or box. 
I have not tried this subject as a town plant; 
but, as it stands the dry air of a room remarkably 
well, and is very hardy, I should imagine it 
would be likely to suoceed in town greenhouses, 
—B, C. R. 

87. — Win ter-flowering Begonias.— 
Begonias that bloom in winter require good 
preparation during the previous summer. The 
method usually followed consists in putting in 
cuttings of the young growing wood as early in 
the year as they can be got, and growing them 
along in warmth through the spiing until the 
middle of June. After that time they will do 
well in a cool house or frame, until the middle 
of September, when they should go into their 
winter quarters. The great point in the culture 
of winter-blooming Begonias is to begin soon 
enough to ensure a good long season of growth, 
and to give the plants sufficient light and air 
to enable them to acquire substanoe. When 
kept, as was formerly the case, among the 
ordinary occupants of a warm house, they are 
apt to become drawn up and too enfeebled to 
flower well. Shade in hot weather they must 
have, but only enough to guard them against the 
effects of strong sunlight. In a young state the 
beet compost is well decayed leaf-soil two parts, 
good loam one part, with plenty of white sand. 
For the last shift the proportions of the compost 
should be reversed. If cuttings are put in 
towards the end of February or the beginning 
of March, and grown along in suitable conditions, 
they will be ready to shift into their blooming 
pots by the middle of July. If they are shifted 
much later than this, they do not become 
sufficiently established in their pots by the 
beginning of the winter. The following are 
good kinds nitida, Ingram!, Dregei, semper- 
Eorens rosea, Weltoni, Digswelliana, and Saun- 
dersi. —Byflext. 

173.— Raising Heliotropes from seed. 

—This is the best time of year for sowing the 
seed. Prepare the pots, by putting a good 
layer of drainage at the bottom ; then put 
coarse soil, and finish off with fine. Sow the 
seed, and jost cover with fine soil, or silver 
sand ; put the pot in a warm house, or frame, 
and do not allow the soil to become dry. As 
soon as the young seedlings are up place them 
on a shelf near the glass, bnt shade from very 
bright sunshine. When they are large enough 
to handle pot them off singly in small 60’s, or 
dibble them in lines, in cutting-boxes ; they 
grow very vigorously, but are not, in my 
opinion, so good as those raised from cuttings. 

- J . G. H. 


whatever is used, is reduced to pieces not larger 
than, say, a Brazil nut; then, with a very 

small allowance of air, oven combustion can be 
maintained for 12 hours, or more. It will, how¬ 
ever, always be risky with a small boiler, as a 
sudden increase of wind in the night may upset 
all one’s care, and it is far better to give the 
fire two minutes’ attention at 10 p.m. than to 
ran the chance of having the trouble of relight¬ 
ing it in the morning.—K., Southend. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SKIMMIAS. 

I shall be glad to know what soil and treatment 
the pretty Skimmia japonica requires in order to 
•ecure a plentiful crop of berries. Is it dioecious ? 
—H. F. P. The Skimmias are hardy ever¬ 
green shrubs of much beauty. There are several 
species known, among them being S. fragrans, 
S. Laureola, 8. oblata, and S. Veitchii, and 
S. japonica. The four first-named are dioecious ; 
the flowers of S. japonica have both male and 
female organs. S. japonica is a dwarf Japanese 
shrub, which bears flowers (of four or five 
petals) arranged in terminal olusters ; these are 
succeeded by berries as large as small Peas, 
brilliant coral red when ripe. The fruits remain 
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Late Chrysanthemums.—If a good bloom on 
Mjurch 3rd is worth reoording, allow me to record March 
Pth. On that day Mr. Riley, of Leeds, out a bloom of 
ELaine from his greenhouse, and it is now (17th) before me 
in a flower-glass.— John Clifk. 

19530. — A heating difficulty. — My 
greenhouse is a span-roof, 12 feet by 9 feet, 
with a potting-shed at the east-end. It is 
heated by the same kind of boiler as that men¬ 
tioned by “ Amateur Gardener,” fired from the 
potting-shed, with 4-inoh flow and return pipes 
along one side. These pipes are carried 5 feet 
through the greenhouse wall, and are covered 
with a brick frame for a forcing-pit, so that the 
boiler heats in all 34 feet of 5-inch pipe. I have 
never had any difficulty in keeping the fires in. It 
is filled between nine and ten o’clock at night, and 
gets no attention till nine o’clock next morning. 
I use gas coke, broken to pieces about the size 
of Walnuts, without any mixture. I have had 
the boiler for three years, and I do not think 
the fire has burned itself out more than four or 
five times in that period, and when it did burn 
out there was always a strong breeze of wind, 
which I had not foreseen when adjusting the 
ventilation. In ordinary weather, I leave the 
flue about half an inch out, the fuel- and fire- 
doors closed, and the ash-door about an inch 
open. On a stormy night it does well enough 
with all three doors closed. I have found the 
temperature of the greenhouse under 3£ degs. 
only on the most severe nights.— Alec. 

- It is too much to expect 12 hoirs to 

18 hours work without attention from so small 
a boiler as a No. 1. Terj hours wou’d he nore 
reasonable ; but it can bkdcwfe It the^go^Vor 


on the plant all the year round, and thus give it 
a very striking appearanoe, especially in winter ; 
and, in spring, it is not unusual to soe the plant 
laden with both fruit and flowers at tho same 
time. Skimmia fragrans has sweet-smelling 
white flowers, tinged with yellow. Give your 
plant peat of the best description, and a some¬ 
what sheltered and shady position, and do not 
disturb the soil, and it will have a bright and 
cheerful appearance all through the year. 

M. 

SPRING FLOWERING DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS. 

Those who reckon them up will find that there 
is a large number of shrubs and small trees that 
produce gay, or, at all events, pleasing, flowers 
in the earliest days of spring. Not half enough 
use has yet been made of them ; the evergreens 
have had it almost all their own way, as if 
there were nothing besides. Everyone, no 
doubt, is glad to see the evergreens, shining, as 
they do, even in the snow of winter, but even 
they would look the better were early-blooming 
deciduous shrubs intermingled with them 
deliberately and judiciously. If a little skill 
were exercised in planting, the presence of the 
deciduous shrubs would not interfere in the 
least with the evergreens, which, when the 
others were in bloom, would receive new beauty 
from the companionship. The early-flowering 
shrubs which do not belong to the section wo 
purpose speaking of are the self-excluded, 
through being evergreen as well—the Laurus- 
tinus to wit, Garrya elliptica, the common 


Mahonia, the Spurge Laurel, the early crimson 
Rhododendron, Erica carnea and its varieties 
(mediterranea, &o.),the early blooming varieties 
(or, perhaps, they are only individuals) of the 
common Furze, and, a little later in the season, 
the Cherry Laurel. These plants are all 
intrinsically so good in their flowers, that they 
ought to appear abundantly in every spacious 
ground—the Spurge Laurel, if not showy, 
because of its delicious evening perfume, and 
the Garrya as the best thing Nature ever 
devised for table ^pergnes. There is no occasion, 
however, to dwell upon them, since most are 
nearly universal, ana need no eulogy. Nor is 
there any necessity for more than the bare 
mention of those charming and mostly old- 
fashioned things which present their flowers in 
oompany with the opening foliage. How 
beautiful is the Cydonia japonica ; the Canadian 
Amelanchier, which seems a snow-shower 
caught in transit and ohanged to petals; the 
Larch, with that inimitable blending of 
tenderest green in little sheaves and infant 
cones of loveliest pink; and though last, not 
least, the Apple-tree, the Garland Crab (Pyrus 
ooronaria), the wild Cherry, and several others 
belonging to the Pomiferae and the Drupiferte, 
those two capital families which seem at a loss 
whether to prefer poetry in the way of bloom, 
or substantial prose in the shape of fruit. Not 
last, after all, for we have skipped that every- 
man’s treasure—the Kibes sanguineum. Many 
who read those lines will remember with our¬ 
selves how delighted tree-lovers were when the 
Ribes became properly known, and its hardi¬ 
ness and easiness of multiplication were esta¬ 
blished. North-west America may have many 
very admirable contributions awaiting our gar¬ 
dens, but to beat the Ribes sanguineum will be 
hard. It may not be amiss to invite attention, 
while the plant is before us, to the very curious 
phenomena observable in the flowers when 
doable. 

It is a pity that the Cornelian Cherry 
(Cornus mas) is not more frequent. While 
everything is still bare of foliage, its slender 
twigs are densely clothed with knots of golden- 
yellow, just about the same size as the flower- 
knots of the Elm, which are themselves no 
slight ornament to the tree, as soon as the 
anthers have become protruded, giving it, 
when the sun shines, a shade of purple. Of the 
same bright yellow are the flower clusters of 
the Witch Hazel, a tree very seldom met with, 
but eminently deserving, and of whose fitness 
for our shrubberies there can be no question, 
since it endnreB the severe winters of New 
Brunswick. The Paulownia, unhappily, is too 
tender for the midland and northern counties 
of England; but what can be more splendid 
than the display it makes in April in the south, 
pouring out grand violet-bine flowers, fashioned 
like those of a Foxglove, aloft among the 
branches ? It is from tho same fertile oountry 
which was the birthplace of the Paulownia that 
England originally received that sweet and 
moat dainty thing, the Japanese Chimonanthus 
fragrans, peer of the Mezereon in its fragrance, 
ana commencing to bloom in February. The 
Mezereon has the advantage of it in point of 
colour, and is excellent, as everyone knows, as 
a little standard ; but there is a delicacy about 
the Chimonanthus, although relatively much 
less hardy, which enables it to hold its own 
anywhere ; and, for minute examination, the 
amber and chocolate of the blossom are unique. 

Need we speak of the Almond, the Plum, th 
Sloe—one of the whitest flowers in Nature—oi 
of the Peach, or of the Apricot? Though the 
rude gusts that toss their blossoms to the Prim¬ 
rose render it hazardous to depend upon them 
as ornamental trees, there is always the chance 
of fine weather while their flowers are out, and 
the average of seasons is pretty Bure to be not 
unfavourable. What beautiful plants, again, 
are the Forsy thia viridissima and suspensa ! 
Like the winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum), they may be everybody’s, and 
against a wall become perfect sheets of 
brilliant yellow, excelling everything, except the 
Laburnum, that, in this particular colour, is the 
enrichment of a later season. The Almond 
has a rival in the Judas Tree (Cercis Siliquas- 
trum), another of the too-ieldom-planted ones, 
though so splendid in its profusion of rosy 
flowers, shaped like those of the Furze, and 
springing from the naked old wood. We have 
seen this HU Ntfc*Eft£ com- 
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pletely enveloped in blossom than are the twigs 
of the Mesereon. Then there are the familiar 
Sallows, loaded with large yellow catkins, 
and ensuring that pleasant sound, the hum of 
early bees; the Hazel and the Filbert, dressed 
all over with these elegant pendants that give 
their “ touch of beauty ” even to the hedge row 
Huts; there are the Poplars in several kinds, 
and the Alders in at least two or three. 
While the trees are comparatively young, the 
oatkins of these last are exceedingly conspicu- 
ous. Everyone who has learned to love trees 
loves the catkin-bearers, and none that grow 
surpass the Alders. G. 


THE HOLLY. 

It may be, perhaps, a matter of taste, but, in 
my opinion, it would be better to grow a 
judicious selection of Hollies than to keep on 
planting Laurels continually. AU the forms of 
Holly are better suited for small gardens than 
many of the strong-growing evergreens, because 
they do not grow so unruly, and are altogether 
oia more compact habit of growth. The Hollies 
9 le also suitable for so many purposes that I 
Know of no evergreen of equal value, for if proper 
varieties are selected they may be used as 
single specimens ou the lawn or in the shrub¬ 
bery. No plaut makes a better hedge or screen ; 
especially useful is the variety abro-virens, 
whioh has large green leaves, and grows 
vigorously; another notable variety is the 
Minorca Holly (Ilex balearica), which is dis¬ 
tinguished from the common green variety by 
the smoothness of the leaves and the small 
number of prickles. These two kinds need not 
be confined to the formation of screens, as they 
are equally suitable for the shrubbery and for 
growing as single specimens. Holly-hedges are 
too much confined to the green-leaved kinds, 
more especially when only a dividing line is 
required in any part of the grounds. 
The variegated-leaved sorts are for that purpose 
far more suitable, as they are much brighter in 
appearance, and during the winter season they 
form a cheerful and an attractive feature. The 
red-fruited kinds I need not refer to ; but where 
a specialty is made of Hollies, the selection will 
inclade those with fruits of different colours, 
suohas I. Aquifolium fruotil-albo (white-fruited), 
A. fractft-luteo (yellow-berried), and A. fruotft- 
nigtu (black berried). It will be seen that this 
hardy shrub gives the cultivator a sufficiently 
wide range of choice. As single specimens on 
lawns, or in other prominent positions, several of 
the variegated kinds are eminently suitable. 
Both Golden Queen and Silver Queen have a 
pyramidal habit, and form very handsome trees. 
’They require a suitable soil and a position in the 
full sun ; aud, if they get aome shelter from the 
north and oast, they will (grow all the faster. 
The moro prominent the situation the better, for 
they are always in a presentable condition. 
No article on the Hollies would be complete 
without mention being made of the diversity in 
their habit of growth. This character is, I 
think, as conspicuous and interesting as any 
other which they possess. There are varieties 
that will assume the proportions of trees, 30 feet 
high, while others, owing to their naturally 
dwarf habit, are suitable only for planting in 
the front lines of the shrubbery border. Then 
there are weeping Hollies of considerable merit; 
so that when we came to sum up the number of 
diverso and interesting characteristics that the 
family possesses, it becomes evident that if all the 
most distinct sorts were brought together and 
planted in a group they would make a most in¬ 
teresting feature. Why should not every 

S >rden of a suitable extent have its group of 
olliea, aud also of Yews, Barberries, and 
other families of plants of an ornamental 
character ? Each group in its season would add 
a distinct character to the garden, and at all 
other times they would prove attractive ou 
acoouut of the diversity of forms and colour, of 
growth and foliage. 

Planting. — The best months for planting 
Hollies are April and September; the present 
is therefore a good time to move them, but 
whenever the work is taken in hand, it must be 
carefully done, aud then Hollies will bear 
removal as well as most other evergreens. The 
question of soil is not very important, but a bed 
of clay is not suitable. However, the growth 
is Influenced a good ' * 

staple, and £! then 
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they like better than another, It la a mellow, 
sandy loam, that is naturally well-drained. In 
such a medium they thrive in the most satis¬ 
factory manner. They also do remarkably well 
in deep, peaty soils, but they will not do well 
in a water-logged medium. To obtain handsome 
specimens, it is absolutely necessary that the 
plants have plenty of room from the first for 
the air to circulate all around them. As a 
matter of fact, the future form of the tree 
depends very much upon how it is treated 
in the early Btage. If it is in any way crowded 
with other plants, the branches will not be able 
to take their natural direction, and the oontonr 
of the tree will be spoilt for aU time. 

J. C. C. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardhxing free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down lor their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should he clearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
MMDfO, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pubmbhrr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to he used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should he on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should he 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date , they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, wiU he found in the different departments) 
should always boar (he number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance . Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained . Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardtoko should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 


880. — Winder-flowering Tropesolum.— Will any¬ 
one kindly tell me the name of the neat winter-blooming 
Tropaolum, of a good showy and rambling habit, to grow 
in an intermediate temperature ?—T. W. 8. 

881. —Black ants In vinery.—" One In a Fix " has 
his conservatory infested with black ante, and wants to 
know if they do much harm to plants by running over 
them. 

882. — Garden In north aspect.— Will any readers 
tell me the names of quick-growing creepers for a north 
wall, and also what hardy flowers will do best in a north 
garden 7-Nor?olk. 

883 —Hop shoots as vegetables.— About April 
Hop shoots are eaten in Belgium as a vegetable; the taste 
Is rather bitter, and they are quite white. 1 should be 
glad of directions both for culture and cooking. — 
M. J. 0. P. , 

334. —White, yellow, and red Tulips.— Can any 
reader inform me why white and yellow Tulips will 
remain In water several days without opening their petals, 
while rod ones will at once expand to their utmost extent, 
unless wired ?—R. 0. S. 

335. —Hardy flowers for Paddington garden. 

—Will some reader of Gardening' kindly advise me what 
flowers to grow in my garden in London? I live near 
Paddington, the aspect is south-west, and the soli is stiff. 
I have no greenhouse.—Q. ^ 

836.—Collection of vegetables ?or exhibition. 
—What is the best collection of six vegetables to grow for 
competition, and when should seed be sown or plants 
secured to grow those selected to show on July 28th? 
I have every convenience for growing them.— Amatkcr. 

387.— Plant-tents.— The Graphic of March 19th, 1887, 
under the head of “ Rural Notes,” gives a description of 
what is termed a plant-tent, introduced in Franos,.for 
protecting plants from wind and hoar frost. Oan any 
reader Inform me if these can be procured In this country? 
—W. 8. W. 

838 — Building tenant’e-flxture greenhouse. 
—I want to make a email lean-to greenhouse against a 
wall in my garden, and wish to know if I can out away 
half a Vine-tree which is growing there. How can I fasten 
greenhouse to wall to prevent it beiog a landlord's fixture ? 
Will 21-ox. glass do for the top, ana 16-oz. all round ?— 
O. Z. 

839. — Strawberry culture for profit. —Being 
advised to relinquish my profession, through ill health, for 
outdoor employment, I shall feel tnankfnl to anyone who 
will inform me whether Strawberry farming is profitable; 
where a good insight Into the oulture can be obtained ; 
and which county, within 50 miles of London, is most suit¬ 
able.— Architect. 

840. —Abyssinian pumps.— Would any reader who 
hae had some experience in Abyssinian pumps be so good 
as to explain briefly their working, and tell me what the 
sinking of one would oost, and whether it is difficult to 
put them down ? I have a garden of about half an acre at 
Walthamstow, and hare some trouble in getflng water, so 
think of sinking a well of some kind.—J. T. G. E. 

341.—Intermediate-house Orchids.— Wll Mr. 
Douglas kindly tell me what kinds of Orchids will thrive 
together In one house, kept at intermediate temperature 
—not lower than 60 degs. in winter? He devoted one 
or two articles some time ago to Orchids, hut principally 
to oool Orohlds, and I think that a list of Dendrobtums, 
Oattleyas, Ccslogynes, Oncldlums, Ao , that will thrive in 
one bouse would be useful to many of your readers.— 
NBWSHAXi 


342.—The " Dew-plant.”—I have some seed of the 
" Dew-plant” from the Rooky Mountains. Can any 
reader give me information as to its cultivation and 
habits?—W. 

848.— Stocking aquarium.— I have a rustic aqua¬ 
rium in a fernery (uoheated), with puddle bottom, and 
aides covered with fine shingle ; it is about 7 feet long and 
2 feet wide; the water is about 12 inches deep, and quite 
dear. I shall be glad to have advlee as to the best mode 
of stocking it with plants, fishes, Ac. There is constantly i 
a small quantity of fresh water running in and out of the 
aquarium.—T. fi. i 

844.—Deformed Violets.—I shall be glad to learn 
why my Violets—specimens of whioh I send—do not bloom 4 

well. They should be double white. They have bean : 
grown all winter In a frame with double purple onee, 1 
which have done wonderfully well. They have had care 
and a good soil. Is it that the kind is not a good dost? 

Or is the treatment likely to be wrong ?—Ilix. *** “Ilex' 
has not mentioned the name of his variety ; but we print , 
his query, which will doubtless be interesting to some of cur 
readers. It should be borne in mind that some doubts 
flowers are very liable to become monstrous in form.—E m. 

846.—Azara lntegrlfolla, Eleeagnus japonic*, 5 

Hymenanthera craaelfolla, aud Eplgssa ro- 
pons.— Would any readers kindly give me the benefit of 
their own experienoe as to tbs hardiness of the above- 
named shrubs? I live in West Wicklow, near the moun¬ 
tains, where the frost lies, and there is a good deal of i 
damp, and many things whioh do well on the east side of 
the county, which is the sea-side, will not survive two 3 
winters hers. For instance: Escallania maorantha, , 
shrubby Veronicas, hardy Fuchsias, Ac.; therefore, the 
experience of persons living in a oold climate like mine 
what I seek to learn.—M. (J. D. - 

846 —Marechal Nlel Rose leaves falling off.— J 
I was glad to read " J. O. 0.'s” remarks about a Martehal 
Niei Rose dropping its leaves, as I am in a similar trouble. 

My tree last spring threw all its growth into one strong i 
rod, which went the whole length of my little greenhoute 
during the summer, and appeared the picture of good 1 
health until within the last month or so, when it began to J 
drop its young leaves. Most of the buds—of whioh there 1 
is a great number—have remained, and are swelling up 1 
nioely ; but the young half-opened leaves have nearly aU , 
fallen off, and some of the older ones are turning yellow 
and falling off. My plant is grown very near the glass; 
but the leaves have only fallen from those portions grow¬ 
ing at the door-end and below the roof ventilator. This i 
made me think that it was the cold air, whioh enters the 
house when the door or ventilators are opened, sad whioh 1 
must reaoh the Rose-tree first, as it is trained along the 
middle of the roof: but a friend of mine has a plant, grown 
against the back of a lean-bo house, whioh sheds its leaves 1 
lust in the same way. His is grown in a oold house, and 
he does not use bis roof ventilators until the weather Is 
warm. I should like to hear of the experience of some- | 
body else In regaid to this Rose, and how the ventilators 
ought to be managed. I was thinking of making some in 
the brickwork sides, if it would be better for the plants.— 

W. 0 . 0 . 1 

-In answer to query 100, " J. 0. 0.” states that the | 

oil-atoves and frost are to blame. I think that the injury to 
the Rose is caused by wire worm and defective drainage, 
as I have a Marlchal Nlel that has gone just the same 1 

way, yet the buds remain healthy. My Rose is trained 1 

12 inches from the glass, and the house is heated by a 
closed stove, burning cinders, so that it cannot bs tbs oU- 
fuincs and frost that have caused mine to go back. I 
should be thankful to receive farther information, If some . 
reader would kindly give it.—S octiiwick. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies j 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
anmoers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects , 

347.— Obtaining Moss (North Wold). —If you mean 1 
the common Moes, you con find it in any wood. ; 

848. — Botanical terms (F. <?.).—You will find ex¬ 
planation of botanical terms in aDy good dictionary. 

849. — Protecting Dahlias from enalls {A. J. If.). 
—Put a ring of coal-ashes, lime, soot, or bran around the 
plants. 

850. — Scarlet - flowered bordering plant 
(B. W. I—The ordinary Nasturtium would suit your pur¬ 
pose admirably; 

851. —Planting Lilies out-of-doors iff. W. <?.).— 
You oan plant Lilies now; but it would have been better 
to plant earlier. 

352.— Calceolaria leaves dying (NotinvgX— We 
expect the plants have been touohea by froet; they will 
probably recover. > 

353 — Vines In pots [Amateur ).—You oan either 
train the Vines round stakes now, or let them fruit first, 

. and then train them. 1 

854. — Green - fly on Marechal Nisi Rose 
(A. M. R. Ju—The best way of getting rid of the green-fly 
Is to fumigate with Tobacco-pa per. 

356. —Cypresses and Thujas under trees 

(Amateur).— No: the evergreens you mention will not 
grow under the shade of other trees. | 

850-— Llllum auratum (Country SubscriberX—Tho 
flowers are creamy-yellow, spotted with pink. There are , 
several forms of it varying slightly in colour. 

357 . — Cheap Orchids (Mary).— The Orchids referred i 
to in a previous note were sold in auction rooms In , 
Londoh Bes reply to query 298, p. 42, last week. 

368. •>- PolyanthuB-NardsBl after blooming 1 
(Clydeside ).—\Plant out the bulbs, and leave them alone 1 
for one year; they may be forced the following season. 

859 . _Using house-refuse (Mittimus).— Certainly; 
all vegetable refuse oan, with advantage, be used in the 1 
garden. You should break bones up small befors using 
t hem, 

860. —Aqullegia alba (Rockford Amateur).— This is 
probably • variety of the common Aquilegia; It is not, so 
far as ws know, a cptiokiu. There are double and single 

‘Tornell university 
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86L— Making a Wardian-case (P. Oer- 

teinly you should provide proper drainage, or the planta 
rffl sugar. Too will find particulars ae to fern-eases 
to No. 846. 

- 382.—Heating greenhouee (E. c. Hardman).— 
For eooh Information as you desire you should apply to 
the makers of the boiler in question. See advertisements 
to Qamnaxura. 

883/—Plante becoming "drawn” (Mittimus).— 
Tour greenhouse evidently gets but little light and air, 
and this would be enough to aooount for the formation of 
long shoots on the plants. 

351 —Planting Lapagerlae and Taceoniaa 
f D ewb tf ul). - Certainly, when these are planted In a 
greenhouse, the border is to be inside. If tbs roots ware 
Otorirts. they might perish. 

MS.—Insects on Marguerite Daisies (Amateur). 
—Tm plants are troubled by the grune of the Marguerite 
Jtoisy Fly. Cut away each lesf attacked, or pinch it at 
ttaa point where the grab ie teen. 

386— Lilium aaratuzn in Northumberland 
(fi. W. G.). —This is a hardy Lily; but we think that in 
Northumberland you would get the best results if you 
gave it the protection of s greenhouse. 

887. — Raislngl hardy plants from seeds (Ayr- 
share).—You can sow seeds of the Primulas, Anemones, 
too., in a cold frame ; but they will be longer In germinal* 
tag than they would if heat were applied. 

888. —Fertilising 'blossoms of Peaches and 
lffoctarlnes (f fi.).—Your gardener is right. Shaking 
the branches is generally sufficient, and it is not neoessary 
to use s brush, savs ruder exceptional circumstances. 

888.—Hyacinths after blooming (4. s. if.).—Put 
them in a ooki frame for a while, and, when the foliage has 
died down, plant the bulbs in a sunny border; they will 
bl o om again, though not so strongly as at first. 

370.— Paraffin-casks as silos (G. R. ir.j.—Yes; 
you eould use the casks as silos. Paok the lawn-mowings 
ee tightly as you can; than put on the heads, so as to ex- 
etude all air, and keep the casks in an outhouse. 

STL—Stocking a greenhouse UyriAir#).— If your 
house Is not heeled, the hardy plants that you mention 
will do very welL Other plants suitable are: Aralia 
Bto b okH, A. papyrifera, Camellias, Rhododendrons, and 
Bdmmias. 

572. — Name of Ivy wanted {Amateur). — You 
toould have sent a specimen ; but it is probable that the 
Ivy which yon describe does not always present the same 
a pp earance. The odour Is possibly due to its growth in 
a poor sclL 

878.— Maiden-hair fronde injured (If. P., Hull) 
—We should certainly say that the fumes from the manure 
hare caused the Injury, to the fronds of your Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns. Rank manure should not bo taken into a 
greenhouse 

874.— Genista blooms dying (George).—It the 
plants were kept moderately cola, ana then suddenly put 
in a warm house, the blooms would wither in the way you 
describe. Perhaps yours have been treated in this way ; 
or they may be pot-bound. 

S7R —Blight on Cinerarias (G. R Dovedale ).—Yon 
do not say what the “ blight" is, nor do you sand us a 
specimen of the leaves. You probably mean green-fly, 
and, if so. as yon cannot fumigate, sprinkle Tobacco- 
powder over the infested plants. 

878. — Rhododendrons (fi. fi.).—The following are 
a tow useful Rhododendrons: Bray an um (bright crimson), 
John Waterer (crimson). Lord Budrley (plum), Ath&n* 
(white, yellow spots), Schiller (purple), Mrs. R. 8. Halford 
(salmon), and the Queen (blush-white). 

877. — Growing Violets in frame (F. G. C.).— 
You will find an arLicJe on the culture of Violet* in the 
number tor March 19th. Off-sets may be taken about 
March, or even later, and grown on through the summer. 
About September they should be put under frames. 

878; — Camellias In greenhouse (Ayrshire).— 
Your Oamelltas are not likely to be injured by the frost 
But, if you m?an to beat the greenhouse, why wait until 
the freezing point is reached before “ lighting up V 
Please send each query on a different slip of paper. 

879. — Hoya not blooming (Rex).— An you give us 
ao particulars, ws can only suggest that the plant does 
not bloom because the wood is not thoroughly ripened. 
Perhaps the* bouse is not warm enough ; but you tell us 
■either tbe temperature maintained, dot the species of 
Hoya. 

880. —Lilium anratum in windows (Garstanffy— 
M bulbs at once, aad plant three in a 10 -Inch pot. In a 
mixture of loam, peat, silver sand, and leaf-soli. Put 
tom outdoors, and cover with ashes until roots are 
formed; then bring them indoors, and plaoe near the 
window. 


385.— Pitcher-plants (J. Am*).—Pitcher-plants are 
hardly suitable for table deooration. They would not do 
well if introduced into rooms, and, wherever kept, they 
should be elevated so that their pitohers might hang 
down. 

38« —Book on hardy flowers (fi. IF. Q.y—The 
best book on hardy flowers is "The English Flower 
Garden" (published by Mr. Murray!, which contains a 
very large number of Illustration^ and gives directions as 
to culture. 

887. — Pear-tree producing small fruit (E. C. 
Hardman),— Take away some of the soil from the roots, 
and replace it with a mixture of turfy-loam and manure; 
keep well mulched during the summer. Probably this 
treatment will have a good effect. If you wish to re-graft 
it, the present is the best time to do so. 

888. — Growing Cucumbers and Vegetable 
Marrows iu the open air (Mrs. X. A, F. fi.).—At 
the end of next month make a hot-bed In a sunny oorner, 
and on it put some hillocks of turfy-loam. Let the toll 
get warm, and then put in some young plants previously 
raised In heat; os, if you have no such plants, sow seeds. 

339.—Qenlsts to bloom in January (Constant 
Reader).— Gut them hard back in about a month’s time, 
and put them in a dosa frame. Let them start into 
rowth, and then re-pot, and stand out-of-doors during 
une, July, and August. No doubt the reason why your 
plants have not flowered is that the wood has not been I 
ripened. 

390. —Liquid ammonia for slugs (Lieut.-Col. G.y 
—You have over-looked the answer. The question has 
been asked and replied to several times. You will find 
notes on the subject in No. 886 (p. 273), No. 393 (p. 876b 
and in last week’s issue. " R. O’O. gives the proportion at 
one tablespoonful of liquid ammonia ( -880) to a gallon and 
a half of water. "J. B. recommends one part of the 
liquid ammonia used by laundresses to live or six parts of 
water. 

391. — Mushrooms on lawns (Mrs. fi. A. F. fi.).— 
Mushrooms grow in fields, and will grow on lawns; but 
you cannot have a close-clipped lawn and a crop of Mush¬ 
rooms, as the mowing-machine will injure the fungi. Get 
some bricks of good Mushroom spawn, and dig out a hole 
large enough to hold a bushel of horse-droppings. Tread 
these in firm, lay three or four pieces of spawn on the top, 
and re-plaoe and beat down the turf, which should have 
been out about 8 inches thick. 

892.— Beetles in Bean-seeds (B. fi. fi.;.—Your 
Beans are infested by one of the Bean Weevils (BruchuaX 
We cannot suggest any remedy, and tbe beetles will leave 
the Beans as soon as milder weather comes. The Beans 
will corns up if sown; but they will produos worthless 
plants. Some experiments were made some two years 
ago with weevilsd Beans. They germinated la due course, 
aad even grew vigorously for some time ; but, when the 
flowering season oame, "the blossoms were small and 
soanty, asd, in several oases, the plants died without pro¬ 
ducing any pods ” By far the best thing you can do is to 
throw the Beans into the fire, and so kill the beetles they 
contain.— G. S. S. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUIT. 

Naming plants, —Persons who wish plant* to be 
named should send good tpecimen* vroperly packed . By 
good specimen* we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flower*, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which ti may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. Ws do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists' flowers, fueh as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Asaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

.** Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of GaoMMura Illustrated, 87, 
Southamptanstreet, Strand, W.C, 

Names Of plants.— F. G. <7.—1, Begonia metallica; 

2. B. fuonsioides; 3, B. Rex (var).- Mrs. Lushinaton.— 

1, Acacia Riceana; 2, Specimen Insufficient.- May.— 

Anemone ooronaria You may grow it in your garden. 

- Mrs. Knowles. —Campernelle (Narcissus odorua).- 

John SnoicbaU. —1, Oyrtomium faloatum ; 2, Asplenium 
flaccid urn ; 3, Shlaginella Wildeuowi ; 4, Euooymus 

japonlcus argenteo • marginatui,- Francis West .— 

Daphne Indies rubra. Propagated by cuttings In autumn; 
They should be about 8 laches long, and be struok in a 

temperature not lower than 60degs.- M. B. fi.—Variety 

of the common Daffodil. We do not name varieties of 
Nardaei. It would require the Floral Committee, with Mr. 
Peter Barr and Mr. Havtland, of Oosk, to determine what 

any particular variety is.- Aberystwith. — 1, Send a 

better specimen ; 2, Ooohlearia offioinalis (Scurvy Grass). 

TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


KL-Marto Loulss Violets (F. M. -Violets 
will not do well on light, gravelly soil; you had better 
make up a bed of good stiff loam and leaf-soil. In the 
neighbourhood of large smoky towns Violets do not 
Sourish; but you nssd not despair of getting good blooms 
to Oxford. 

882.—Plants for border near hot-water pipes 
(C. M.) —The trellis itself appears to be somewhat too 
near the pipe#; but you might plant some Pelargoniums 
to pots, and train them to It. You oould also screen 
the trellis by planting in the border various Ferns and 
•ooh things as Tradescantia. 

SSL— Maiden-hair Ferns withering (J. R.).— 
We cannot tell you wny they wither until we know what 
year Maiden-hair Ferns are. It may be that the tempera- 
lore to whloh you keep them is too nigh, and it is possible 
that it is too low. Send ns some fronds, and describe the 
treatment that you give them. 

384.—Greenhouse plants from seed (Ayrshire). 
—Yes; you can raise Cantonas and the other plants you 
mention from seed; they would germinate in a week or so, 
g the seed is good. If sown at once, some of the plants 
■right bloom this year. Pelargoniums and Petunias must 
be sown in heat Other plants that would suit;[our pur¬ 
pose woulS be Bagroniar of tbs Rex/tyur, b ram ttadfvlsa 
and D. L linetda. Audio diobcMI ML 4* ^yr! y er \ Hobos | 
scanrtens. and Panicum sulcatum. 


We should be glad if readers woultl remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and (hat we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, tlteir questions, 
which are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received. 

M. L.— Next week.- Box.—We do not know any com¬ 
prehensive book of the kind.- Amateur, Swindon.— 

Before your letter Is inserted, had you not better enquire 
whether some of the greenhouse builders are willing to 
take payment by Instalments In the way you suggest? If 
you and that they are not. write again .——Old subscriber. 
—Thanks for your note; but we ihould feel obliged If yon, 
and all oorreepondente, would remember that we oannot 
make use of communications written on both aides of the 
paper. We do not see the foroe of your suggestion as to 

a uerlee. If the experiences of readers are to be obtained. 

tie question must be published first, and, as the number 
of the query is always prefixed to the answer, there oan be 

no difficulty in referring to it.- Teribus.—We do not 

know any book on the subject; If you refer te wooden 

boxes. It is purely a question of carpentry.- Miss 

J. fi. IP.—Any good nurseryman will get for yon plants 

of Oaladlum esonlentum.- Paddy.—Try any good hardy 

plant nursery.- J. B .—You oan get what you want 

from some local bee-keeper, or from those who advertise 


best for sale.- George.—We have found that the query 

oolumn Is sometimes unfairly used, and we are compelled 
to exclude queries which ask for expressions of opinion as 

to the value of any particular article of manufacture.- 

Clifton , M.A. and T. S.— Answered next week.- 0. A.S. , 

Rugeley Thanks for your notes; but it is impossible for 
us to find room for more letters on the subject of catting 
flowers. 

— - -- 

Pampas plume farming.—Thsre ore 
many peculiar features in the farming and 
gardening of the California coast. The range 
of oropa to very wide, and some of the products 
have as distant markets as the earth will afford. 
There ore many fruits grown, but perhape nothing 
has interested me more than the Pampas Grass 
that to mown in large quantities in and around 
Santa Barbara. At the present time many 
oozes, if not hundreds of acres, may be seen 
devoted exclusively to the growing of Pampas 
I plumes. The soil selected to the low bottom 
| land, and to usually level, or nearly to. The 
roots are set out in rows, so that the plants are 
12 or 15 feet each way. As the plante increase 
in size, they form immense tnfts, higher than a 
man’s head, and cover nearly the whole of the 
ground. The turf or “ hill” to mnoh broader at 
the top than at the base, because the leaves rise 
nearly upright from the roots for some distance, 
and then take a graceful curve outward and 
somewhat downward. The leaves are exceed¬ 
ingly rough, being armed with sharp, stout hooks 
along ths edges. The ground devoted to plume 
production to kept thoroughly cultivated and 
free from everything except the Pampas Grass. 
The number and qualities of the plumes depend 
somewhat upon the weather. Some years are 
known as “dry” ones, and they are unfavourable 
to the production of the largest and finest plumes. 
I am not informed os to the effects of on exoess 
of moisture, but suoh a condition seldom, if ever, 
obtains in this region. The plumes are best 
when removed from the plant before they have 
oome out of the sheath or covering of leaves. 
The plumee are therefore out while young, and, 
after being stripped, are thrown down upon 
the ground. After a few days the plumes are 
as light and airy as a fleecy cloud in June, and 
ready to be gathered and stored, or packed for 
shipment. The harvesting of the Pampas crop 
to not in the least a difficult matter, ana 
especially in a climate where no rains fall 
during the growing season. The warm and 
parohed soil becomes the beet of all places upon 
which the moist, almost wringing wet, young 
plumes may be dried out. The finished plumes 
are assorted, and either tied nip in small paper 
parcels, or placed in large boxes, and thus 
shipped to ths wholesale houses and 4 4 consumers.” 
The profits are sometimes quite large. A 
hundred pounds per acre to not an exceptional 
income, and, occasionally, the amount has ran 
up to two or three times that figure. The plume- 
growers tell me that their business to not as 
good as it was a few years ago. The novelty of 
their product has worn off, and perhaps there is 
something in the fact that a room that has been 
decorated with plumes this year will not need 
another supply next year. It is, doubtleis, true 
that persons may grow tired of even so beautiful 
an object os a Pampas plume. The fact to, that 
prices now are muoh lower than three or four 
years ago. This crop is not mentioned with 
any idea that eastern farmers or gardeners 
should take hold of the enterprise. The Pampas 
Grass to one of the many planta requiring a 
combination of oiron instances that obtain only in 
a few places, and these places oan supply the 
world with the products.— Country Qtnileman. 

180. — Wireworma in manure. — la 
«• C. M. R.” quite sure that the grabs in the 
manure are wireworma ? I do not think they 
are, unless plants are growing in the manure on 
whose roots they can feed. Usually, the grubs 
found in manure are harmless to plants. How¬ 
ever, if they are wireworma, let poultry, if 
possible, have access to the manure, and they 
will soon make am end of them. Smaller birds— 
robins, sparrows, Ac.—will also destroy them, if 
they get a ohanoe. Wireworma in potting-aoil 
may be trapped by sticking small, pointed stioks 
into slices of Potatoes, Carrots, or Turnips, and 
burying these; the wireworma are attracted to 
the pieces of vegetables, and will be found 
sticking to them. The stioks are used to show 
where the baits are. This plan would answer, 
I Imagine, for wireworma in manure.—G. S. 8. 

Catalogue received.—J’anr&s, Pinks, Carnation*, 
Jco. SStoml B"0kU«4 sod Oa, Joel-U»e. Oea-eroee, near 
Manchester. “\Ntl_L UNI vbKbl I \ 
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FRUIT. 

MILDEW OK VINES. 

Vines, m a rule, are attacked by mildew jut 
before the berriea commence to stone, and, 
although It la a disagreeable pest with which to 
deal, no one need feel much alarmed at its 
appearanoe, provided suitable remedies are 
applied as soon as it shows itself. Serious 
mischief can be prevented by a judicious appli¬ 
cation of sulphur from a proper dredger to 
every berry on the bunohes, and to every leaf 
and leaf-stem, and, in bad oases, we have even 
painted the young stems of the Vines, as well 
as the leaf-stems, with a weak solution of 
Gishurst compound. Indeed, unless the sul¬ 
phur is used freely, in the case of a bad attack, 
little good will be effected. Not only should the 
Vines be covered with the sulphur, but also every 
available space on the stages or shelves, espe¬ 
cially where the sun can reach it, for then the 
fumes which arise from it are very destructive to 
the germs of the mildew. In the case of a bad 
attack, the sulphur should remain on the leaves 
for ten or twelve days, but where it is not 
serious a week will generally suffice to destroy 
the fungus. In every case the sulphur should be 
washed off before the berries begin to oolour, 
and the best way to remove it is by syringing 
with olean water. I have never known a 
thorough application of sulphur to fail, but 
should there be a few spots left after the sulphur 
has been washed off, a second application must 
be given. It is only right to say, that I have 
chiefly had to deal with Vines in well-drained 
borders, and in an elevated situation ; at the 
same time, I am aware that in some vineries 
mildew is of periodical ooourrenoe, owing to the 
low situation of the garden greatly favouring its 
development, and it is therefore more difficult 
to contend with. Whenever I have been 
troubled with it, my practice, in order to pre¬ 
vent its spreading, has been to light 
the fire, so as to warm the pipes in 
dull weather, and at night to allow a 
circulation of air without lowering the tempera¬ 
ture more than was required; at the same time, 
the internal air is kept as dry as possible; in 
damp weather, not a drop of water should be 
spilt on the floor or stages, and air must be 
left on, both at top and bottom, night and 
day. Not muoh will be needed at night, 
especially in damp weather, but a oonstant 
movement of the atmosphere is desirable, and 
this can only be obtained by means of judicious 
ventilation. The night temperature for such 
sorts as Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling should be 60 degs., and the day tempera¬ 
ture 70 degs., by means of fire-heat. In bright 
weather, there will, of course, be the usual rise, 
but, to get rid of mildew quickly, it will never do 
to keep the house olosed for the purpose of 
keeping up the temperature. A close atmosphere 
favours the spread of mildew. The roots anould 
also receive attention ; a dry border favours the 
spread of mildew as muoh as anything with 
which I am acquainted. If the roots are suffer¬ 
ing from want of moisture, the Vines are less 
capable of resisting unfavourable influenoes 
than they would be if in perfect health. Paint¬ 
ing the hot-water pipes with sulphur, for the 
purpose of diffusing its fumes throughout the 
house, is sometimes recommended, and I don’t 
say that this may not be useful in destroying 
the germs of the mildew; but the plan is hardly 
safe in the hands of inexperienced people. If 
the pipes should get over-heated, the berries 
not unfrequently become rusted when very 
young, but, after stoning, the skin gets harder, 
and may then escape injury. C. C. 


Late Apples.—Mr. Coleman, Eastnor 
Castle, recommends the following : Ashmead’s 
Kernel, in use from Christmas to May; Brown¬ 
lees’ Russet, in use during the same months; 
Lodgemore Nonpareil, from July to June; 
Baddow Pippin (spring Rlbston),from Christmas 
to April; old Wyxen Pippin, from December to 
April; and Beaohamwell, from December to 
March. These are all dessert Apples and 
excellent in quality. The following are chiefly 
for kitchen use: Winter Quoining, in use from 
November to May: Hanwell Souring, from 
December to March; Alfriston, from Christmas 
to April; Brabant Bsllefleur, from November 


to April, very 


mt Bsllefleur, from f 


Malingre, 


from January to April, an excellent Apple; THH R3T0HHN UARDHN, 

Lemon Pippin, from Christmas to May, a good - 

old Apple ; Besspool, from November to March, Sage. — Though apparently hardy, SagC 
a very good Apple either for dessert or kitchen; ■ offers a good deal in hard winters; in fact, as 
and Flanders Pippin (not Flemish Pippin), one a rule, severe winters kill all the old stools 
of the best kitchen Apples during the first three where the soil is of a retentive character; 
months of the year. therefore, it is not safe practice to depend on old 


SOLDANELLA ALPJNA. 

This is one of the most interesting of the plants 
that live near the snow line on many of the 
great mountain chains of Europe. It is not 
brilliant, but yet its pendent, pale-bluish, open, 
bell-shaped flowers, which are out into numerous 
narrow linear strips, make it beautiful. Three 
or four of these blooms are borne on a stem, 
which is from 2 inches to 6 inches in height, 
and springs from a dwarf carpet of leathery, 
shining, roundish, or kidney-shaped leaves, it 
is comparatively rare in gardens, and considered 
difficult to cultivate; but if healthy young 
plants are placed out-of-doors on the 
rockwork, or on a raised border, in a bed of deep 
and very sandy loam, they will succeed per¬ 
fectly well, especially in all moist districts. In 
dry plaoes evaporation should be ohecked by 
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covering the ground near the young plants with 
some Cocoa-nut-fibre, mixed with sand to give it 
weight. The most suitable position for the 
plant is a level spot on the rockwork, near the 
eye. The other members of this genus are very 
similar in appearanoe to S. alpina, but, as thev 
do not flower at the same time, all are worth 
growing. _ 

The greenhouse question. — The 
general law is correctly stated fay "H. P. 
D.,” but there is this distinction between 
a voluntary promise, or contract, nudum 
pactum, ana a promise, or contract, on the 
faith of whioh another person does some 
act. In the latter, although there is no con¬ 
sideration “ expressed,” the promise, or 
contract, will be binding on the person who 
made it. If, therefore, “ Senex ’* became tenant 
on the faith of the agreement, and expended 
money aooordingly on a greenhouse and potting- 
shed, the agreement is valid and binding on the 
landlord, there being, in fact, a valuable con¬ 
sideration for it, in the creation of the tenancy 
and the payment of rent. This answer may 
suffice for “ J. W. J.,” whose query (No. 4) 
appears in the number for Maroh 5.— 
Dublinensis. 

- I have no hesitation in saying that 

“ H. P. D.” is mistaken in his statement that a 
mere written agreement by the landlord that 
his tenant may remove a greenhouse, &c., 
erected by him is valueless. No doubt, a 
“consideration” is necessary to support an agree¬ 
ment not made by deed, but the trouble and 
oost to the tenant of the erection of the green¬ 
house is sufficient to make the agreement bind¬ 
ing. The latter should, however, bear a proper 
agreement stamp, or,’ if included in a tenancy 
agreement, a lease stamp. A purchaser from 
the landlord, with notice of the agreement 
prior to his purchase, would be bound by it. 
No doubt it Is better in all cases to have a 
formal lease, setting out all the terms of tenancy; 
but I oertainly cannot say that this is necessary, 
exoept in special cases.— Six-and-Eightpenoe. 


plantations. We make afresh bed every year, 
selecting the driest soil and the most sheltered 
corner for it. Early in summer we slip off some 
of the young side pieces and dibble them in as 
we would other outtinga, allowing them to 
remain there until the following April. They 
are then taken out and planted 18 inches apart 
each way. Sage may also be raised from seed, 
and if sown early in April on a warm, sunny 
border, the young plants attain a good size before 
winter.—M. 

187 — Tomatoes not fruiting.—I was 
troubled in the same way a year ago. My 
Tomatoes would not fruit, either in summer or 
in winter. I forget the name of the kind I then 
grew, but I got rid of it, and last summer and ! 
this winter have had plenV of fruit; but I find 
that the plants do not fruit, ripen, nor grow 
very well in the winter. I have, however, a 
quantity of fruit coming on now. I grow j 
Conqueror, Trophy, and Large Red. I attribute 
my previous failure entirely to tho kind of 
Tomato that I grew.—C obbitt. 

Anthr acite coal. —For the last few weeks 
I have been using, for the first time, the 
anthracite, or hard Welsh ooal, for the green¬ 
house fires, and am very much pleased with it. 

It has lately been strongly recommended to me 
by several horticulturists, and I find it fully 
deserves all that has been said in its favour. 
There are three furnaces here, none of them of any 
great size, but five or six shovelfuls put on at 
ten at night, or thereabouts, are sufficient to 
keep up a good fire until seven the next morn¬ 
ing. It is absolutely smokeless—more so even 
than coke—very clean in use, requires very 
little poking—only sufficient, indeed, just to fnw 
the bars from dust—and throws a strong and 
steady heat. In every way, in fact, I consider 
this ooal to be greatly preferable to the best ooke, 
and wherever it can be obtained at not more 
than £1 per ton, 1 am sure it would be found 
economical. Everyone who, to my knowledge, 
has once given it a trial, continues to use It; 
this speaks well for it. It burns best when 
broken into lumps about the size of an egg, or of 
a half briok, without muoh dust.—B. C. R. 

Stones in the garden may be either a 
curse or a blessing, whichever you will. White 
statuary contrasted with dark Yew hedges, for 
example, is both a costly and a ghastly way 
of using a good bit of limestone or marble, 
reminding us of the spotty cffeot produced by 
whitewashed stones, which are even yet used 
on the margins of carriage drives. So also one 
may waste muoh money, and make an ugly 
garden by using artificial stones or bricks in 
terrace walls, especially in positions where the 
land does not render the use of terraoes essential. 
A garden should be a home for plants, and 
stones are never better employed than when 
used for their benefit. We can make edgings 
of them, or rock gardens for the choioest of 
Primulas, Gentians, Irises, or other gems from 
Alps or Apennines. We must never forget that 
stones are simply earth in a natural hardened 
form, and so they afford a more suitable nest 
for plants as used in walls or edgings than do 
bricks. One may recognise the convenience of 
brick as a good substitute for stones, but that 
they are substitutes—earth artificially hardened 
by fire—should not be forgotten.. One good use 
of stones in the garden is in layering, for we find 
that shoots ana branches of all plants, shrubs, 
and trees, root much more quickly if placed in 
the soil and covered with a large stone than if 
pegged down in the usual way. Even for many 
hardy plants we find this plan of stone-layering 
very successful. A few good boulders, half-sonic 
in the turf, make a fine position for clumps of 
Yuoca flacoida, or of Acanthus, or, if carefully 
grouped and fringed with any small-leaved 
creeping forms of Ivy, they make very beautiful 
groups, and add variety to flat surfaces.— 
F. W. B. 

Our reader* will kindly remember that we a*ra at «B 
time* glad to receive for engraving any suggeotfme or 
beautiful photograph* of plant* or view t, especially of 
garden* of an wmie or eharaetsr, 
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POULTRY. 

HINTS ON POULTRY KEEPING. 
Hatho for i number of years kept poultry, I 
wlah to give the benefit of my experience to 
each of your reader* aa are desirous of com- 
menclng this profitable business. Now is the 
boot time of the year to set to work. You must 
P v ® them tiie sunniest part of the garden for a 
nm, sheltered from the north winds, and front¬ 
ing as near south as possible. If the ground 
has a day bottom, it must be well drained, and 
have a foundation of broken stone, well set in 
coal-ashes. The house may, to save expense, 
ooassst of an old packing-box; it must be made 
rain-proof, and, while ventilated, free from 
draughts. An old tree-root, or branch, to perch 
upon, should be placed in the warmest corner of 
the run, and the door for the house should be 
as large aa possible, removable, and always open 
in the day time. The size of the run depends 
altogether on. cleanliness, bat bear in mind that 
there is a limit as to number, however large the 
run, and you obtain a greater number of eggs 
pro ratio from a small than from a large number 
of fosrls; thus, if it be intended to keep a great 
number, other runs should be made. The 
choice of stock is a puzzling matter to a begin¬ 
ner, as all the good and varied characters can¬ 
not be had in one breed. Game, I take first, as 
the handsomest of all the breeds, laying fairly 
well, not to be beaten for table purposes, a good 
sitter and mother. Only a few of these should 
be kept in one ran—say, three or four hens and 
a cook—on account of their pugnacious habits. 
Coohins and Brahmas give that cnooolate colour¬ 
ing to the eggs so mnoh admired on the break¬ 
fast table. The drawback to these varieties is 
their sitting propensities, and, if of great weight, 
liability to breakages in hatching out the chicks; 
the flesh also is rather coarse, producing much 
offal. But, nevertheless, they bear confinement 
well, and are the best of winter layers. 
Plumage being considered equal, I should 
give the preference to Brahmas. The Ham¬ 
burg* have splendid plumage, and are a 
non-sitting variety, producing a large number 
of small eggs: they are but indifferent table- 
fowls. Hondans are another non-sitting variety, 
the h ardiest of all breeds, exoellent layers of 
vary large eggs, capital table-fowls, ooming very 
early to maturity, with the meat where it is 
wanted ; suitable for a run. Spanish and Leg¬ 
horns—also non-sitters, and very good layers. 
Polish, although excelleht layers, are limited in 
number. Dorking—the best of sitters and 
mothers, an excellent table-fowl of good siz9, 
but eseentially a farmer’s bird, and not bearing 
confinement. By oaref ol breeding and seleotion 
one may very much alter the character of these 
breed*. Cross-breeding has produced new and 
pi e a sin g varieties, snob as Redcaps, Plymouth 
Rocks, Ac. The largest fowls are produced 
from Brahma hens running with a Dorking 
cook. Cochin and Game, Brahma-Houdan, 
Dorr king and Game, Brahma-Hamburg, and 
others, all of which are capital layers, very 
hardy, and find a ready market with the 
dealer*. In cron-breeding, never go beyond 
the first cross, and mate pare birds from each 
•train. I do not recommend cross-breeding, 
neither do I care to see hens of different breeds 
running together in the same pen, as we some¬ 
times notice two of one kind, two of another, 
sad so on; they never look well as a lot. 
Having decided upon the breed, purchase one 
or two broody hens, and write for eggs to a 
well-known dealer; the sooner the better, as 
March chickens are best—they grow into fowls, 
sod make flesh before the cold weather comes. 
If possible, try to have all your hens hatch at 
about the same time, that, in oase of small 
brood*, you may join them. Of course, you 
must wait for eggs until the autumn, but yon 
will have plenty to do to look after yonr 
chickens and their enemies—cats, rats, Ac. 
Yon must not expect to breed prize birds, what¬ 
ever price yon pay for the eggs. Yon will have 
a chance, bat it is a great lottery. Breed np 
to what yon require by seleotion of those having 
the properties yon want. I advise this plan in 
preference to buying pullets, and anyone who 
thinks it is too long a process, or too trouble- 
i)ae, had bsttsr give up all idea of keeping 
poultry. 

In feeding, eschew Maize 
stick to Wheat, good sou 


aizt or lodfar Cora, and 

oantjjJlef, au&£Mk_- 


wheat. Give the ohiokens, while growing, bone- 
meal, mixed in their soft food ; this meal (the 
41 sawings ” from bone and ivory) is a preventive 
of diarrncBa, and costs Is. per 14 lb. Break np 
all the egg-shells, and give them to the fowls, 
in spite of what some people may say to the 
contrary; give, also, meat-bones. These, for 
convenience, may first be charred, and they are 
afterwards easily broken. About every other 
day, plaoe a pan of ooal-ashea in the ran, and, 
by adopting this method, yon will have no shell- 
less eggs. Be snre that the fowls have fresh 
water each day, and Grass-onttings, Cabbages, 
j Lettuces, Ac., when they can be procured. 
There is a great difference in the taste of eggs, 
and the food has something to do with tins. 
Wheat gives a very delicate flavour, and the 
eggs from Redcaps have the richest and largest 
voiks. Never keep fowls through the moult; 
kill them on the first sign of it, so that yon may 
always be feeding for meat or eggs. If yon 
adopt this plan, yon will have no old birds, and 
so will reduce disease to a minimum. In taking 
■took or account for profit, charge all eggs at 
Id. each, and birds killed for table at 8a. per 
pound, live weight. The oost of keep will be 
less than Id. each fowl per week—in fact, with 
scrape from the table, and a not too large stock, a 
little Barley-meal and fine sharps for mixing, 
and a handful of corn, are all that is required. 1 
find that, from six fowls (one old hen. and five 
pnllet«), I had 494 eggs between the 13th Feb¬ 
ruary and the 16th October. I had a Cockerel 
which was killed on the 22nd March; one 
pallet, 21st Jane ; two, 20th Jaly, and remain¬ 
ing three were cleared ont the 16th October; the 
cost of keeping this lot was only 10a. 9i. They 
were not confined ; they were very late chickens, 
and otherwise laboured under great disadvan¬ 
tages, the old hen (a favourite laying onlv 
20 eggs, and one of the pallets not laying until 
1st April. It will be seen that no male-bird 
ran with this lot after 22ud March—hens lay 
qaite as well without. 

Sheffield. Chasms G. Smith. 


Winter ems.- 41 Doulting,” on page 21, 
asks, *'Now, if one lot of fowls lay well in 
December, why should not another ?” He might 
just as well ask why some fowls are good table 
birds, and others bad ; why some have orests, 
others not; some feathered legs, and others 
bare; and so on. The answer is, 44 Seleotion and 
breeding for a definite object;” success can 
generally be achieved. If ponltry-keepers will 
breed from in-and-in-bred, over-fed and stimu¬ 
lated large 41 soft” show birds, they must go 
without eggs in the winter ; but, if they breed 
from hardy mongrels, which do lay eggs in 
winter, they will set eggs ; it is simply a matter 
of selection ana breeding. 44 Lincolnshire 
Rector” should bay two or three sittings of 
French eggs from the nearest shop. He will then 
obtain some nioe-sized mongrels for laying eggs. 
I have hatched scores of birds from snob eggs, 
to obtain fresh blood.—N. Wood. 


-Having kept poultry for thirty years, I 

can well sympathise with 44 Lincolnshire 
Rector," though’, if I understand him aright, 
there is no cause for surprise at his results. It 
Appears to me that he has the requisites for 
producing eggs, but not the essentials for 
shelling them. To aid in prodnoiug a good 
supply of eggs in winter, the following are 
naelul: 1st, A good large shed, or old bnilding, 
open to tbe south, and protected from the north¬ 
east wind; the earth of the floor should be dust- 
dry—fine sand, or fine ashes, abont 12 inches 
deep. 2nd, A plentiful supply of bone-dust, 
or one ground bones, sold by druggists here at 
7 lb. for Is. 3rd, An abundant supply of fine 
broken oyster-shells—these, up to tne present, 
I have had to break myself, and the work takes 
np much time; I shonld like to know where I 
could buy them ready ground. 4th, A running 
stream of clean water. 5th, A little pepper in 
soft food occasionally. As to class oi poultry, 
I have done the best from birds that have been 
penciled-marked in some way. I prefer some 
of the silver-pencilled Hamburgh put into the 
strain, whatever the strain may be. I have 
kept many sorts, but have not yet found any to 
excel the silver-pencilled Hamburgh. I know the 
eggs are small, but, for home use, that does not 
matter , and, if eggs are wanted for market, all 
that is necessary is to cross with a suitable 
breed. Large white egge, brown eggs, or small 


white eggs—any oan be obtained with a suitable 
I oroes. If 14 Lincolnshire Rector ’’can provide the 
above essentials for egg-sheiling, together with 
his large Grass-run ana good feeding, and can 
get some snob birds as I describe, he may 
expeet a better supply of eggs. Up to the 
present, not Dorking, Brahma, nor Hoadan 
has pleased me with eggs. All are good for 
table. In January, 1886, my 21 bene laid 

111 eggs; in January, 1887, 28 laid 149_ 

Lancashire, 

-I have been interested in reading the 

answers to this question (page 599). My own 
experience, extending over more than ten years, 
would have led me to reply that, as a rule, 
pullets hatched as late as the end of April can¬ 
not be depended on to begin laying in Ootober 
and November. To do so they should be 
hatched not later than Maroh. But Houdan 
and Bra hm a fowls may perhaps mature earlier 
than the strain I used to keep—a cross between 
grey Dorkings and silver-spangled Hambnrghs, 
fresh birds or sittings of both breeds being ob¬ 
tained eaoh year. For table they ran rather 
small, bat otherwise were excellent, and as 
layers they were most profitable. Fed with 
warm food (Potatoes, bran, fourths, and sorapa 
from the house, mixed with a capful of Beach's 
Food to the backet, the bran being in quantity) 
between eight and nine a.m., and with Maize, 
varied with Wheat, about three p.m., twenty- 
five hens used to supply me with from eight to 
ten eggs daily in winter, even daring the 
coldest weather. I consider it a mistake to 
kill eff all old hens in the autumn. Birds of 
the preceding year, which begin to moult early, 
often lav all through the winter, and their egg* 
are far larger than those of pullets. My hens 
had unlimited range over gravel soil, and par¬ 
ticular attention was bestowed on the young 
ohickens. This I believe to be most important. 


A hint to poultry-keepers. —Why do people 
who krep pure breeds of fowls, not advertise in Oaeduv- 
mo? Ip has a wide olroulatioo. I, for one. live In a 
neighbourhood where no one keeps pure breeds, and I am 
of tan at a loss where to get a sitting .-Mss. L. 

QUERIES. 


888 —Wyandotte fowls — I should be obliged for 
any Information about Wyandotte fowls, or for the name 
of a book deeorlblng them, and the other newer varieties 
of fowls which are not described la Tegetmier’s book.— 


334.—Bats In hen-house,— We have an old byre, 
the hilf of whloh la a hen-houee. and rata have got into 
it Will any one tali me how I can get rid of them, sod if 
I o»n poison them 1 The poison oould be put in the other 
half, whloh can be locked up. I ha7e tried several traps, 
but the rata decline to enter them.—X. 


393.—Feather-eating. —In No. 411, 44 Oeler et Audax" 
prereribee for cure of feather-eating one-eighth to one- 
fourth of a grain dally of ao*t*to of morphia, with a 
grain of oalomel in addition twioe a-week. would he, or 
someone else, kindly say how the mediotne is to be given 
—aa a pill or in the food—and if that quantity is meant for 
eaoh fowl?— J. T. W. 

886 —Incomplete hatching.— Will anyone experi¬ 
enced in poultry-keeping tell me why out of two sittings 
of eggs I have only one bird ? With few exception*, there 
have been birds In the eggs, and theee looked m if they had 
been eat upon half-time. The hens were good sitter*, and 
ooofloed, so they ooold not get out. I believe there were 
some rata in the house, aa some egg* disappeared which 
oould have gone in no other way, aa I saw no sign* of any 
broken-egg*. Thi* waa only in ooe neet. I bred from a 
Cochin cockerel, a year old, three pullets, and one old ben 
(two ytarel. I oould hare understood it had th* egg* 
been rotten, but what caused the blrdi to die at half¬ 
time ? -X. 

897.—Liver disease In poultry.—Last year I had 
some hen a, half Spanish, whloh seemed to mope, eat very 
little, and finally died. Upon opening them, 1 disoovered 
the liver and entraib covered with small, hard, round, 
white spots and balls like pebbles. I reared young fowls 
last year, thinking to get rid of the disease; but this year 
I have already had to kill ooe, the liver of which was 
oovered In the same way. They are fed on Oate and 
lodian-meal porridge; have a good run, some of whloh it 
Grass. They also have milk and water to drink. I would 
thank “ Deal ting," or some other reader, if he would tell 
me what to do.—R. Axrataoa. 


REPLIES. 

898. — Preserving egge In lime and water 
(Hen-Wife j —You will find the method described In 
Gardszumq, No. 406. 

339.—Preserving eggs In holee in board 
(Danditl—Re*d Mr. Pickburn’e note on this eubjeot 

t gage 21k in which he describee hie < perienoe The plan 
a very simple. You should also read tha note sent by Mr. 
Whittel in the number for February 19. 

169— Fence for poultrv.-lt la just possible that 
fowls of a quiet temperameotlBrahmas and Oochina) might 
be induced to keep withio bound? bv the barbed wire 
fence described. For light framed birds, which thin k no- 
thiog of flying over a 10-foot fetce, it would, cf ourte, be 
useleii.-H W. Maraus. Wry bridge. 
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77.— Fat fowls.— Now that your corres¬ 
pondent, “ Gaboon, 11 has discontinued the 
Indian Com, and does not over-feed his fowls, 

I see no necessity for his being alarmed 
about the birds being over-fat. Considering 
the circumstances, the food would be improved 
if equal parts of sharps and Barley-meal were 
used, instead of the latter alone. Unless I had 
good reason to expect an attack of apoplexy, I 
Bhould not doctor any of the birds. It is seldom 
that any symptoms of this disease are observable; 
but sometimes the fowls appear a little giddy. 
If “ Gaboon’s ” birds answer to this description, 
he should fasten them np, and treat as directed 
in the reply to query 76.— Doulting. 

168 .—Sunflower seeds for poultry, 
—My experience is that fowls do not take 
over kindly to Sunflower seed. It is largely 
advertised in the poultry papers as a good 
medium for egg-production, but, up to the 
present, I have been unable to give it a fair test, 
as my birds will not eat more than a few seeds 
at a time. It would be interesting to hear what 
auocess in egg-production other fanciers have 
attained with Sunflower seed, used either 
wholly, or in part, as food for poultry.—H. W. 
Mathias, Weybridge. 

246.— The Plymouth Book is a yellow¬ 
legged, muddy-skinned, American mongrel, 
adopted by English fanciers as a pure breed. 
As a breed it has no special qualities. The 
birds lay from 60 to 130 eggs per annum, the 
eggs vary in slzo from 7 to 11 to the pound, and 
in oolour from a nice brown to a pure white. 
Some birds become broody very often, others 
seldom ; some are meaty, others bony. They 
are supposed to be all-round birds—good for ex¬ 
hibition, the table, and for producing eggs; but, 
in practice, selection has to be made for any of 
the above qualities, and they have to be bred 
accordingly to what is required, if they are to 
pay for their food.—N. Wood. 

-I am disposed, after an experience of 

three years, to consider Plymouth Rocks 
an over-rated breed. They are certainly not 
good egg-produoers, and they lay eggs muoh 
smaller (taking into consideration the size of 
the hens) than those one would expect to see. 
Plymouth Rocks have also a most undesirable 
tendency to become broody. On the other 
hand, the chickens mature rapidly, and are fit 
for the table at five months old. I have fre¬ 
quently taken up cockerels from the runs, and 
killed them, without any fattening, at from 6 lb. 
to 8 lb. in weight. The flesh is white and firm, 
and the birds are, undoubtedly, good eating. I 
have found it most undesirable to hatch ohiokens 
of this breed before April, and even so early as 
that month. Early-hatched pullets oome on to 
lay in August; they produce about 25 eggs, 
then become broody, and do not lay again till 
far on in the next year. Plymouth Rooks bear 
confinement well, and are excellent mothers and 
sitters. If “ Kilfera ” will state the aspect of 
his run, and the locality he lives in, I snail be 
pleased to recommend birds to him of greater 
utility than Plymouth Rocks.—H. W. Mathias, 
Weybridge, 

-These are about the best all-round fowls that oan 

be kept. They are hardy, of a good size, good winter 
layers, and are not such persistent sitters during the 
summer months. With judicious treatment, and the ad¬ 
vantage of the extensive run that " Kilfera ” possesses, 
Plymouth Rocks should succeed famously.—S tschtord. 

241. — Pale-yolked eggs.—Some hens lay 
eggs which have much darker yolks than others, 
and the feeding may sometimes oause the yolks 
to be rather paler than usual. The principal 
cause, however, in my opinion, is confinement 
iu close quarters. If the birds are kept in a 
dirty, olose run, without a supply of green food 
or gravel, I should expeot the eggs to be few in 
number, and to lack that rich colour of yolk 
which is found in eggs laid by hens with a wide 
run.— Doulting. 

-If th« yolks are very pale in colour, I should 

imagine that toe birds are not in good health. Oochlni 
are, so far as I am aware, the oolv breed whioh produces 
a dark-yellow yolk, if “ Busy Bee” will mention the 
breed of fowla kept, the food given, and general par- 
ttculars, 1 aboil be better able to give an opinion on the 
subject.-H. \V. M. 

245. —Putting chickens in ran with 
hens. —At whatever age the chickens may be 
placed in the run, they are certain to be pecked 
at, and otherwise ill-used, by the older birds. 
If they must be put together, the best plan is to 
give the ohiokens ap opportunity to run out and 
in at pleasure. This y wil 1 ^“tdcal ly introduce 


them to the hens, and then they may be kept 
in altogether. They must, however, be pro* 
vided with a good ran, or they will not thrive. 
—Doulting. * 

247.—Liver disease in poultry.—Probably the 
dlseaee is hereditary, or oOntinual over-feeding may have 
produotd it Give sharps instead of Barley-meal in the 
morning; as the birds have a Grass run, no midday meal 
of soraps ie required. Supply Wheat or Barley at night. 
A grain of calomel may be given every other day ; but the 
disease has probably gone beyond the curable stage Eggs 
from the affected birds should not be used for sitting.— 
ST8CHI0ED. 




HOUSEHOLD. 
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Preserving fruit in salicylic acid.— 

There has been a great deal of rubbish written 
on the above subject, and the acid has been 
condemned, when the fault lay in the use of too 
large a quantity, and its use in a wrong way. I 
am mnoh amused by “ M. R. C. P.’s ” remarks 
(page 21). He seems horrified that “it has 
lately been found that some German brewers 
add it to their beer,” and with mnoh glee 
speaks of the French papers expressing great 
indignation on the subject, and of a fatal 
disease being ascribed to the drug. Perhaps 
“ M. R. C. P.” would not consider the fact 
that the acid was added to German beer 

3 uito sufficient to account for the French “ in- 
ignation.” We have used the aoid with great 
success in preserving Gooseberries. Red Cur¬ 
rants, and Damsons. We put £ lb. sugar to 
each pound of fruit, boil twenty minutes ; take 
off the fire, and stir in one dessertspoonful of 
the powder to each 12 lb. of fruit We do not 
boil afterwards, or the effect of the acid would 
be destroyed. The Red Currants were delioioue j 
treated thus—like fresh fruit, the berries on-I 
broken, and the flavour perfect.—J. W. W. I 

Hints on making pastry.—The many 
different kinds of pastes for making pastry are 
almost as numerous as the “first stocks ” for 
various sorts of soups and sauces. To make 
proper pastry particular attention must be 
given not only to the ingredients used, but 
also to the manner in which they are manipu¬ 
lated. Be careful to have the right proportion 
of each material. If the least thing be 
neglected, a failure will almost inevitably be 
the result. Butter and flour shonld be of the 
best quality, the flour dry and free from lumps, 
and, in some cases, it shonld be passed through 
a sieve before using. In order to acquire ex¬ 
cellence in this branch of cookery a considerable 
amount of practice is necessary, and lightness 
of touch is indispensible. The pastry should be 
prepared in a cool plaoe, on a marble slab if 
possible, and everything used should be very 
oold. Handle the ingredients very little, and 
mix them lightly with the fingers, not a knife, 
as so frequently advised by inexperienced per¬ 
sons, so as to take as much cold air as possible 
into the paste ; do not nip it with the palms of 
your hands, as they are generally warm. Use 
a thoroughly-clean and heavy rolling-pin, but 
do not go over the edges of the paste while 
rolling, as by so doing you are apt to burst the 
air-bobbles already formed in it. The main 
object should be to keep in as mnch oold air as 
possible. Sometimes eggs are used to help iu 
making the paste light; but a careful cook 
will require nothing to assist her in making 
good pastry when once the lightness of touch 
is acquired. The paste is always better for 
lying aside a few hours after it is made before 
it is used for whatever purpose it may be 
intended. When thus treated, pastry will 
invariably be found lighter than when made 
and used directly. After the paBtry is pre¬ 
pared all trouble is not at an end, for great 
pains are necessary to cook it well. While 
bad pastry will not improve in the baking, 
good pastry, however well made, will be 
spoilt if badly baked. Success will depend 
largely upon the temperature of the oven. 
The proper temperature of the oven can only 
be known from experience in the use of it. 
The oven door should not bo open for some 
minutes after the pastry is put in, and when it 
opened it should always be shut as gently as 
possible, so as not to send in a current of 
cold air, which would chill the pastry and 
spoil it. 

171, OranffG salad* — Ingredients : 6 
Oranges, i lb. Muscatel raisins, 2 os. of 
pounded lump sugar, 3 tablespoomfnls of brandy. 


if liked. Feel 5 of the Oranges, divide them into 
slioee without breaking the palp, and arrange 
them on a dish; stone the raisins, mix them 
with the sugar and brandy, and put them 
among the Oranges. Squeeze the juioe of the 
other Orange over the whole, and the dish is 
ready for table. A little ponnded spioe may 
be added, if liked; bat this shonld be sparingly 
used.— M. H. 

400. -Elder-flower wine.— Last year I made some 
Elder flower wine from a teoipe given in Gardeuto 
Illustrated, Vol. V., p. 296. On opening the wine la* 
week I found that there wae not the least sweetness in U. 
No doubt this is the fault of the sugar used. I should be 
glad if any reader would Inform ms if it is possible to im¬ 
prove it by adding more sugar, and, if to, in what propor¬ 
tion to the gallon. I am thoroughly inexperienced In the 
matter.—H. R. 


BIRDS. 


Destruction of rare British birds. 
—During the severe weather this winter, several 
rare birds have visited this part of Derbyshire. 
A golden-eyed dnok, and several speoimens of a 
small speoiea of grebe have been shot on the Trent 
In this neighbourhood. Some few months since, a 
peregrine faloon was seen flying about Derby, 
and is reputed to have played havoc with the 
pigeons in that town. The same bird, in all 
probability, waa ultimately shot at a village a 
few miles from Derby. Can nothing be done to 
prevent this senseless extermination of rare 
birds? No sooner does an uncommon species 
make its appearance than it, in most oases, falla 
a victim to the gun of some dod-hopping vaadaL 
The extinction of several British birds whioh 
are becoming rarer year by year is simply a 

Q uestion of time, unless some law, other than 
bat relating to close time, be passed to preserve 
them from the hands ef (I had almost written 
sportsmen) creatures with guns.— Melbourne. 

QUERIES. 

401— Sexes of doves.— Oau any reader give me any 
particulars to assist me in distinguishing the sexes of 
doves T—M. M. Tate. 


402 —Food for canary.-1 have had a canary given 
me, and am giving it Oanary-eeed and Hempeeed mind. 
Is this right? 8hould I give him Maw-seed, green stuff 
daily, and should there be a rusty nail continually in the 
drinking wateT? Any useful hints as to keeping him 
healthy will be greatly esteemed.—Kt nos Laholet, Betts. 

403.—Budgerigars.—Will anyone tell me what is the 
proper thing to give these birds when moulting ? My hen 
bird lost all its stiff tail and wing feathers in ths autumn, 
and they have not yet grown again 8he is very lively, 
and in apparently good health ; but her feathers do not 
seem lnolined to grow again.—I okoramus. 


REPLIES. 

249.—Doves,—Feed them on Wheat, Pearl Barley, and 
a little Hempseed ; but never give Oats. Supply plenty 
of fresh water, and put dean sand at the bottom of the 
oage.— Anna Loso. 

-I feed my doves on Canary-, Millet-, and Hemp- 

seed. The Hemp shonld not be given abundantly, as it is 
too heating. They have also bread-and-milk everyday. 
They feed their young from their own crop.—M. M. Tats. 

251.—Tufted canaries.— I have kept oanaries for 
years, and always found that two tufted ones reared 
either deformed or bald-headed young ones. These jotting 
birds no one wished to have, even when good ringers. 
Could yon not exchange one tufted for a plain-headed 
bird?— Anna Long. 

-Crested birds should Dever be mated; their pro¬ 
geny will probably be bald.—M. M. Tats. 

165. —Food for skylarks. —Get some good 
Hemp-seed, and crash it, and add to it a few 
bread-crumbs. This mixture should be given 
to his larks every other day, so that it may be 
I fresh. Let him get a green sod twice a-week, 
and now and again two or three large wood- 
lice. The birds will pick these up ; and they 
will not object to a small worm occasionally. X 
kept a lark for eight years on such food.— 
H. T. 

19598.— Food for starling.— I had a 
starling for sixteen years and a-half. It was 
fed almost entirely on snails, worms, ear wisp, 
and any kind of caterpillars. It was given Fig - 
dust and fruit of any kind, and occasionally a 
little bit of raw beef or cheese for a treat. On 
no account should it have sopped or even any 
bread. My bird was very intelligent, and could 
talk and whistle.—E. G. 



404.— Bee-Shed.— Will some experienced apiarist give 
dimensions sad sise ef a bee-shed suitable for six straw 
sleeps, with oos sst of supers on—something weatherproof. 
I do not waot It to be expensive ; but it should be easy to 
manipulate, and ornamental tor suburban garden. —• 
William, urigii 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

OBTAINING FLOWERS FROM 
DECEMBER TO APRIL. 

183.—The present time ia very suitable for 
commencing to work up a stock of plants for 
winter-flowering, and, with a temperature of 
50 degs. at command, a fine display may be 
made during the whole of the required time 
with the undermentioned subjects. It will, 
however, be desirable to prevent the tempera¬ 
ture falling below 45 degs. as muoh as possible, 
to secure plentiful and well-developed blooms. 
Cinerarias : Sow a packet of good seed at once 
in a well-drained box, surfaced with finely-sifted 
leaf-mould and sand. Keep moist and shaded. 
Prick off the young plants, pot when fit, and 
grow on till 5-inch or 6-inch pots are reached, 
either in a cool frame or in a lightly-shaded posi¬ 
tion out-of-doors. House in September, and 
they will bloom finely from December onwards. 
Primnlas (Chinese) : Sow seed at once of both 
single and double forms in steady heat of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. Keep moist and shaded. 
Prick off when up, pot singly, and shift into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots in June. Grow on in 
light, airy frame or pit, or in light part of house, 
with plenty of moisture, and shade from hot 
sun. Cyclamens : 8eed may be sown now and 
treated exactly in the same way as Primnlas. 
If grown on quickly they will bloom well in 
4-inch pots from Christmas onwards. Calceo¬ 
larias (herbaceous): A little seed sown in Jnly, 
grown on in the same way as Cinerarias, kept 
in small pots (5-inch or 6-inch), and pushed on 
quickly, will bloom in April. 

Strike cuttings now of zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums—such as F. V. Raspail, Le Cygne, Mdme. 
Thibaut, Wonderful, and Vesuvius. Pot off 
when rooted, shift into 5-inch and 6-inch sizes, 
according to strength, stop once, and, when 
established, place them out-doors, in June or 
July, in full sun; pick off all flower-buds, and 
give only enough water to keep the foliage fresh. 
Bring them in in September, or early in Ooto- 
ber, and afford a light position near the glass ; 
give more water and liquid-manure, and they 
will bloom freely for a long time.—Abntilons 
Boule de Neige (white), Lemoinei (yellow), 
Firefly (red), or any good sorts. Pot off when 
rooted, and get them into G-inch or 7 -inch pots, 
affording plenty of sun and air, and picking off 
all bads till October.—Marguerites (Chrysan¬ 
themum Halleri, frutescens and the variety 
Etoile d’Or)—treat like Abutilons. Give these 
plenty of liquid-manure when pot-bound. 
Chrysanthemums Ethel, Princess of Teck, 
grandifiorum, &c., may be struck now, and 
grown on to bloom late; pinch them up to 
August and retard as muoh as possible. Epacris, 
Erica hyemalis, Solanums, and Genista (Cyti- 
roa), may be obtained in small pots now, shifted 
at once into 5-inch, and grown on in open air 
through the summer. 

Bulbs of Roman and other Hyacinths, paper- 
white Narcissi and Tulips, and plants of Lily- 
of-the-Valley, in orowns or clumps, and Spirrea 
jiponica should be obtained and potted in early 
autumn. The white R >man Fj ac’qtlM £fid 


paper-white Narcissus, if potted in August, and 
introduced into a gentle warmth as soon as 
rooted out and starting, may be had in bloom 
at Christmas ; the other subjects named above 
will do well if got in by the end of October, and 
will come into bloom from February to April. 
Bouvardias are invaluable for winter blooming. 
It is now rather late to strike these to make 
good plants by next winter, but if small plants, 
or even good rooted cuttings, can be obtained at 
once, and these are grown on freely, and potted 
on until the 5-inch or 6-inch size is reached, and 
if the shoots are stopped twice or thrice daring 
the summer, they will produce abundance of 
bloom from December onwards. The single- 
flowered kinds are more suitable for winter 
flowering than the doubles. Roses must not be 
forgotten. Strong plants of the best Teas, such 
as Niphetos, Safrano, &c., in 6-inch pots, will 
come into flower very early in spring, if not 
before, but they must have been well ripened 
by exposure to sun and air during the previous 
late summer and autumn. Azaleas and Camellias 
produce a very gay effect, but must, of course, 
be bought as established plants. B. C. R. 


Paper aa a plant protector.— During 
the long spells of severe weather we have had 
of late, I have, on several occasions, proved the 
merits of paper as a protector for plants under 
glass. It sometimes happens that there are 
only a few plants in a house that really need any 
fire-heat to be quite safe, and, in such cases, I 
have frequently collected them together on the 
floor of the house, aa far removed from the 
glass as possible, and covered them with some 
large sheets of paper; it is surprising how much 
proteotion even a sheet of ordinary newspaper 
will afford—in fact, for plants in bloom, it is 
better than heavy sheets of thicker paper, 
which press too heavily on them. In houses 
that are heated, I have found large sheets of 
paper most useful for placing just between the 
glass and the plants, as, when frost is very 
severe, the plants that are close to the glass 
are sometimes injured, although the atmosphere 
of the house may be quite high enough for 
ordinary greenhouse subjects. A few sheets of 
paper placed over the plants in pits and frames, 
before the lights are closed, will greatly help to 
carry them safely through trying weather. 
On the south coast, such a winter as the past is 
more trying to amateur gardeners than to those 
who reside where severe frost is almost looked 
for with certainty. Here, we sometimes get 
half-hardy bedding-plants to live out-of-doors 
all through the winter ; but this season, a good 
heating apparatus has been required to keep 
them safe.— J. Groom, Gosport. 

97.—Varieties of Pelargoniums. — 

Growers would differ, more or lesB, in their 
choice of varieties of Pelargoniums in the 
respective classes mentioned by “Clifton.” 
Bat he may rely on the undermentioned being 
fine kinds:—French spotted and early-flowering 
varieties—Boileau: Rosy-cerise, purple mark¬ 
ings on lower petals, maroon on upper. 
Christopher Colomb: Carmine, deep-maroon 
markings on all the petals. Empereur des 
Pelargoniums : Pure white, fringed petals, with 
carmine spots. Hamlet: Scarlet, black mark¬ 
ings on lower petals, maroon spots on upper. 
Madame Andre Dreux: Lilao, white centre. 


maroon spots and veins on all the petals. 
Regulus : Rosy-carmine, with dark markings. 
Smith's Seedling : French white, with carmine 
spot on each petal. William Smith : Flesh 
ground colour, with small chocolate spots. 
Mrs, William Davis : Pale-pink, maroon spot on 
top j petals, crimson spots on lower petals. 
Chameleon : Deep scarlet, with small dark spot 
on each pdtal. Improvement: Crimson, dark 
feathered spot on the petals. Mons. Rouillard : 
Deep-primson, violet centre, petals edged with 
white, dark chocolate blotch. Large-flowered 
show varieties—Amethyst: Rich purple, dark- 
maroon top petals. Achievement: Lilac-rose, 
centre white, dark spot at top. Desdemona : 
White. Claribel. Pare white, top petals 
spotted with carmine. Favourite : Light-pink, 
centre white, top petals blotched with black. 
Emperor : Pale-pink, white centre, maroon spot 
on top petals. Lady of the Lake : Maroon top 
petals, lower petals orange-rose, crimson 
marked, centre white. Maid of Honour : Pink 
top petals, maroon blotched, large white centre. 
Lora Clyde : Scarlet, deep maroon blotch on top 
petals. Mary Hoyle : Orange-rose, dark blotch 
on top petals, centre white. Rob Roy : Lower 
petals purple, top petals black, purple edge, and 
white eye. Pericles : Dark top petals, lower 
petals, French white. Fancy varieties—Brides¬ 
maid: Light-lavender, white edge. Acme: Purple- 
maroon, white edge and centre. Delicatum : 
Pale-rose and white. Cloth of Silver : White, 
pale-rose blotch. Miss Goddard: Deep-crim¬ 
son, white edge and centre. Indian Chief : 
Deep maroon, white edge and centre. Mis6-in- 
her-Teens : Upper petals, cerise, lower petals, 
orimson mottled. Neatness : Purple-crimson, 
top petals suffused with purple. Mrs. George 
Hanbury : Crimson, lower petals suffused with 
purple, centre light. Nelly Fordham : White, 
shaded lilac. Roi des Fantasies : Crimson-rose, 
centre, white. Princess Teck : White, spotted 
with carmine. Regal varieties — Duke of 
Albany: Deep crimson-maroon, light centre, 
rose margin, petals beautifully fringed. 
Duchess of Albany : Delicate violet-purple, 
crimson-shaded, upper petals blotohed with 
maroon. Miss Lily Cannell: Crimson and 
maroon, white centre and margin. Jeanne 
d’Arc: Blush, upper petals blotched with 
maroon. Madame Thibaut: White and rose, 
prominent white centre, upper petals marked 
with crimson-maroon. Yolont^ Nationale: 
Light, with rosy-carmine stripes and spots, 
white centre and edge. Volont<5 Nationale 
album : Pure white. Carl Klein : Rich orange- 
scarlet, each petal blotched with black. Beauty 
of Oxton: Upper petals deep maroon, lower 
petals dark-crimson, centre light, edge of petals 
white. Edward Perkins : Orange-scarlet, upper 
petals blotched with maroon. Captain Raikes : 
Lower petals crimson, upper petals crimson, 
flaked with blackish-purple and bordered with 
carmine. Qneen Victoria : Rich vermilion, 
upper petals maroon-blotched, broad white 
margin. Many of the large-flowered and the 
fancy varieties are comparatively old kinds, but 
they have everything to recommend them. 
Their flowers are distinct and handsome, and 
they are free-bloomers and good growers.— 
T. B. 

255.—Cacti.—Cacti are nearly all so good 
that the only care of “ Inexperienced Amateur ” 
need be to get them as distinct as possible when he 
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la making his oolleotion. The following Hat will 
bo found, I think, a useful one, comprising, aa it 
does, one of each of the aeotiona of the Caotaceee : 
Mammillaria decipiena, Echinocaotas Simpsoni, 
Cereua flagelliformia, Echinopaia tnrbinata, 
Eohinocereoa peotioatua, Phyllocaotns Acker- 
manni, and Opnntia Ratfinesquiana. I shall 
be happy to give 14 Inexperienced Amateur ” 
direct any farther information that he may 
require.—W. J. Ibbett, Tandridge , Bed hill. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FINE FOLIAOED BEDDING PLANTS. 
Thk Centaureas are, undoubtedly, the moat 
useful white leaved plants suitable for bedding, 
and C. raguaina compaota ia the beat kind, it 
being well adapted for a variety of purposes. 
Plants raised from cuttings in autumn are beat 
for associating with Calceolarias and strong¬ 
growing Pelargoniums, or for forming centres, 
or for placing in any position where solid 
masses of colour are required. When small 
plants are wanted for marginal lines, I find it 


that is so suitable for forming masses of 
white from 4 inohes to 6 inohes high. I do 
not advise anyone to put out very small 
plants, or disappointment will be the result. 
We always strike our plants in spring, and 
grow them on in 4 inch pots for one year ; then 
they are large enough to cover a good space 
when planted out. Being a nearly hardy plant, 
our stock of it stands out-of-doors all summer, 
and in winter the plants have the protection of 
a cold frame. The points of the young growth, 
put in sandy soil, and placed in a close frame, 
strike readily in autumn ; but, if propagated in 
spring, the cuttings root more freely if the pots 
stand on a gentle bottom-heat. 

Gnaphalium lanatum 

has greyish white foliage, and the plant, being 
of vigorous growth, is a capital subject with 
which to edge large beds. In mild winters, 
where the soil is inolined to be dry, it is hardy, 
but it cannot always be depended upon in that 
respect. It submits to being pegged or clipped, 
but, like many other plants used for edgings, 
the less it is clipped, the more effective It is; 



new Zealand reed (arundo conspicua). See page 07. 


best to raise them from seed sown in February. 
The seedlings should be grown on in heat, until 
bedding-out time, but to make an even line they 
require to be planted pretty close together, if 
such plants are taken up in autumn and potted, 
they make useful material for the conserva¬ 
tory during winter, or for keeping over the 
winter to fill prominent positions in the flower- 
garden next year. C gymnocarpa is a stronger 
grower than the preceding, frequently reaching, 
m strong soil, a height of 2 feet, and therefore valu¬ 
able In any position in which a fine foliage effect 
is required. When it is necessary to ourtail 
the growth of these Centaureas it is a good plan 
to plunge them in the ground in the pots in 
which they are growing. If the pots are buried 
2 inohes under the surface the roots will soon 
find their way over the rim, and get all the j 
nourishment required to enable them to make a 
moderate growth. Leucophvton Browni has | 
white silvery growth, ana for forming broad 
bands or masses of white it is a useful plant, 
but its growth is too stiff and formal to form 
satisfactory lines as an edging. We use it | 
with good effect for carpet-bedding when 
we want to form a mass of white, as it 
submits to being pegged down to any extent. 
There is no other a plant tha$ I know 
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with moderate pinching, it looks beet when kept 
to about 6 inches in height. It strikes readily 
from cuttings made of the young tops in autumn. 
If a wide band is required, it is best to put out 
a double row of plants, which should be 6 inohes 
apart each way. Stachys lanata is quite hardy, 
but, being rather coarse in growth, it is not 
suitable for small beds, or for intricate designs, 
vet. when judiciously used as an edging to large 
beds, its white, woolly leaves are very effective. 
It is readily increased, either by cutting or by 
dividing the old plants. 

8now in summer 

(Cerastium tomentosum) is too well known as a 
suitable edging-plant to require any descrip¬ 
tion ; it is probably the beat of all white-leaved 
plants for that purpose. When practicable it 
should always be planted in March. It is a 
common practice to inorease this plant by divid¬ 
ing the old roots, but much more satisfactory 
results are obtained from cuttings put in in 
autumn. If the voung tops are dibbled in on a 
warm border, and handlignts placed over them, 
they lift with with good balls of roots in spring, 
and suoh plants bear clipping late in the season 
without showing any disfigurement. Cineraria 
maritime is a useful plant where a white- 


foliaged subject about 2 feet high is required. 

In a poor soil it may not grow quite so high, 
but the foliage is better in colour in a poor soil 
than in a rich one. The plants are best raised 
from seed sown early in autumn, and then they 
take on their natural colour early in summer. 
Seedling plants raised in spring remain greenish- 
white for several weeks after they are put oat. 
Artemisia maritima does not appear to have 
been widely distributed, for it is not often seen. 
We grew it here for several years, and, aa a 
white leaved bedding plant, the only fault it had 
was that it was rather unruly in growth ; but 
when grown in amass there is no plant moreeffec- 
tive, or more easily managed. It ia quite hardy 
in a dry soil, and if wanted for summer bedding 
the ola stools may be taken up and divided in 
spring ; they will then be in good condition aa 
soon as the more tender plants are at their 
best. It makes a capital centre mass for a 
large bed if a wide band of Coleus Versohaffelti 
is placed next to it, and this is edged with 
Golden Feather. 

American Blue Grass 

(Isolepsis gracilis), when seen under conditions 
that bring out that strong tone of blue for 
which it is so remarkable, is very pretty. 
When I first saw it as an edging-plant to a long 
border of summer- bedders, where the soil wa» 
poor, and the position dry and exposed to all 
the sun's power, I certainly thought it a charm¬ 
ing plant. But when I brought it home and 
planted it in our rich soil, it grew too vigor¬ 
ously, and was altogether deficient in oolour. 
There are, I am sure, many gardens that can 
afford this Grass just the conditions which it 
requires. It evidently does not want a rich 
soil, nor does it require very much root-moist¬ 
ure, but a sunny position appears to be essential. 
Dactylis elegantissima is as handsome a Grass 
as we shall find amongst edging-plants, where 
both soil and situation suit it, and when it is 
properly blended with some opposite colour. 
When grown in a rather poor medium, in the 
full sun, there is no plant that surpasses it. 
Although it is hardy, the stock for summer¬ 
bedding is best protected in a cold frame in 
spring. I like to pull the old plants to pieces 
early in March, and select the young side 
pieces for stock ; 1 then plant them out in a 
bed of sandy soil in a cold frame, and, when 
properly hardened, they may be transferred to 
the beds without injury. 

The variegated Jacob’s Ladder 
(Polemonium caruleum variegatum) is really a 
beautiful plant with which to edge small beds ; 
its Fern-like leaves, which are margined with 
creamy-white, are very effective. U is some¬ 
what tender, although an off-shoot from the 
green form, which is a hardy herbaceous plant; 
but damp is, I think, a greater enemy to it than 
cold. Like many other variegated plants, a rich 
soil causes the variegation to run out and become 
green. It is well worthy of being kindly dealt 
with. It is best increa:ed by dividing the old 
plants early in spring, and then growing them on 
in pots until they are wanted to bed out. The 
variegated Euonymus radioans is a capital plant 
to form a permanent edging to beds of medium or 
large size, as the variegation is bright and clear 
where the soil is not too rich. To form linee 
round beds of hardy plants, or to plant in front of 
shrubberies, where few other things will grow, 
this Euonymus is most useful, as it does not 
require a rich soil nor so much root-moisture aa 
many hardy plants. Coprosma Baueriana is aa 
exceedingly handsome plant, with golden varie¬ 
gation. and well suited where a choice piece of 
colouring is required from a low-growing plant. 

It is not a vigorous subject, so that all the atten - 
tion it requires is to be kept pegged down, if sua 
even growth is desired. Its only fault is that itt. 
cannot be increased rapidly, unless one haa aa. 
large stock of old plants from which to obtain 
cuttings. Cuttings strike best when put irv 
in August, and treated to a steady bottom-heat^ 
In the following spring they should be potted 
off. On the merits of Mesembr van the maim 
oordifoUum variegatum I need not dwell, for Ife. 
is well known to be eminently well suited fo*— 
forming lines or bands, and its creamy-ooloureck. 
leaves associate weU with low growing subject* 
of a different oolour. Plants propagated 
spring always make much better growth than 
older ones. Somerset. 
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yj wrt flowers of the season.— In * 
recetnt lame, a correspondent in the south of 
Ireland desires to be informed regarding the 
ti me of flowering of plants in other plaoes. 

I send .a list from my own garden : January .25, 

Poteatilla alba, Helleborns atro-rubens ; 27, 

Aconite and Erica carnea; 2S, Hepatica; 29, 

Grpcna. February 7, Sisyrinchium, Celandine 
(Facaria) ; 23, Primula denticulate, Glory of 
the Snow; 24, Mahonia Aquifolium, 25, wild 
humble-bee appeared ; 28, Bibes, Geum rivale ; 

March 2, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Daffodils; 
l‘^i Fulmonaria officinalis, Symphytum caucasi- 
own 5 15, Dentaria digitate, White Arabia; 

19, Wood Sorrel (wild). —St. Art. Bren an, 

Hector of Ouahendun , Co. Antrim. 

Sowing 1 Sweet Peas. —There are few 
annual plants that repay good culture as well 
as Sweet Peas. This is the best time for sowing, 
and amateurs who require a long display must 
remember that this can only be secured by 
thorough good preparation of the soil before 
sowing. The best plan I have ever found is 
to take out a trencn, as if for Celery, about 
1 foot wide, and I foot deep, and to put in 
this at least 6 inches of good rotten manure. 

1 then return part of the soil, sow the seed 
along' the centre, and cover lightly with soil, 

■° M to leave the row a little below the 
ordinary level, in order to retain water in dry 
weather; for. if allowed to get dry, the bloom¬ 
ing Mason will soon be over. When the Peas 
arc well above ground, some good stout stioks 
are placed on each side of the row, and a good 
coating of half-decayed manure is spread at least 

2 feet wide, to keep the roots cool and moist. 

The blooms mast be picked off before they 
fo rm see d-pods, for the plants will not go on 
flowering and perfecting a crop of seed at the 
same time. Some liquid manure will greatly 
help to keep the haulm green and growing. — 

J. Groom, Gosport . 

Spring flowers in Dublin.—I send a 
list of plants in bloom in the open border in my 
garden, near Dublin, to-day, March 28th. The 
mingle Primroses, Croons, Soilla, Hepatica, and 
Primula rosea make, I think, as pretty a show, 
in a small way, as the flowers of any other 
season. The Dog’s-tooth Violet is a good thing, 
but with me Bnlbocodium vernum is a wretched 
affair—a bad colour and a pitiable habit, being 
leafless, with a third of the blossom under 
ground ! I find the double white Primrose best 
of all, except in the way of scent. It begins to 
flower at the end of November, and keeps it up 
through frost aud snow all the winter, and now 
it is at its best. I have a few plants of double 
yellow, but not a bloom has yet shown. I wish 
someone would state in Gardening how double 
Primroses are produced. I rear many seed¬ 
lings every year, but never get a double one, 
nor even an approach to one. The flowers in 
bloom are: Symphytum cauoasicum (blue), 

Mahonia, Veronica speciosa, V. Traversi, 

Primula vulgaris (doable white, double mauve, 
double purple, Hose-in-hose, and Jack-in-the- 
Green), Polyanthus, Primula rosea, P. dentiou- 
bfca (?), Crocus of many colours, Erica carnet, E. 
arborea, Hepatica (single blue, single red, 
single white, and double red), Arabis, Aubrietia, 

Chionodoxa Lucilim, C. sardensis, Bnlbocodium 
vernum (nearly gone), Masoari botryoides, 

Corydalis solida, Pink Hyacinth (one in flower), 

Wallflowers, Violets (Czar, &o.). Pansies, Saxi¬ 
frage oppositifolia, double Daffodil, Soilla 
sibirico, Narcissus minor, N. m&ximus, Anem¬ 
one fulgens, A. coronaria, Gentiana acaulis 
(one flower), Stocks, Forget-me-not, Daisy 
(doable white), Erythroninm dens-canls, Saxi¬ 
frage oordifolia, S. craasifolia.—8 colopkn- 

DRIUTVf. 

177.—Bldginp-plante and tiles.— Frost 
will crook edging-tiles, or any other similar 
manufactured article. The only thing I have 
found to resist its effects are stones, and, in 
many places, flints that are taken out of chalk¬ 
pits make excellent edgings for garden-walks. 

Baft I like living rather than dead edgings, and 
think that common Thrift is about as good a 
plant as can be employed. The old Gentiana 
soaolxn makes a good edging, and, when in 
Wooni, is very beautiful—m fact, there is no 
reason why the edgings of gardon-walks should 
not be both ornamental and useful. In the 
kitchen garden. Parsley makes a good edging, 

sad Lemon Thyme is very ornamental, the i in tmuiwuu euree unraa a ween, win 
golden-leaved variety being a verv handsoiaei strengthen the bird. Mr. Jenkinson, 
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plant. For flower-borders, an edging of clinkers, 
covered with white Arabis or the silvery-leaved 
Staohys lanata, is very suitable and ornamental. 

—J. G., Hants. 

332 ^— Garden in north aspect.— Ayr- 
shire Rosen, being very hardy, will cover your 
wall as quickly as anything. If you want ever¬ 
green climbers, you cannot have anything better 
than Cotoneaster microphylla and Crataegus 
Pyraoa nth a ; both of these are indifferent as to 
soil and aspeot. The selection of hardy flowers 
may include German Iris, herbaceous Spirals, 
Anemone Honorine Jobert, Perennial Phlox, 
Primroses, Polyanthus, Hyaointhna candicans, 
Erica carnea, and Djronlcum anstriaenm.— 
J. C. C. __ 

BBSS. 

405.— Dead colony (B. J. t Leeds).—The 
hive ahould have been examined in the autnmn, 
and the bees fed till they had stored sufficient 
food to last them well into the spring. At the 
same timS the quilts should have been seen to, 
and the frames oovered with, at least, three 
thickness of carpet, or sacking. It is not safe 
to leave stocks to winter on less than 20 lbs. of 
stores. The substanoe found in seme of the 
cells 'is pollen of different shades. It is the 
fertilising dost of flowers, and is gathered by 
the bees, and used, together with honey and 
water, as food for the young grubs, that not 
required for immediate use being packed in 
worker cells. Had there been brood in the hive 
it would have perished with the bees, so there 
is no chance whatever of its hatching out now, 
ho wever warm the hive may be kept. The only 
thing is to purohase a swarm—in May, if 
possible. May swarms, however, in these days 
of improved bee-keeping ” are not so plentiful 
as they used to be in the old straw-skep times. 
There is no doubt that the earliest swarms are 
obtainable from straw-skeps, and that in these 
bees winter exceedingly well, however severe 
the weather may be. If yon cannot obtain a 
swarm from some bee-keeper in your neighbour¬ 
hood, any dealer in bee-keeping appliances will 
supply it.— S. S. G. 

400.— Misplaced combs, Ac. (W. D. if. A—The 
answers to your questions appeared in Gardenuki Illus¬ 
trated on March 20th.— S. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 

407.— Turtle-doves.— I have Just got a pair of turtle¬ 
doves. Will someone kindly tell me what kind of food I 
should give them, and if they would live in a oool green¬ 
house, which is kept at 40 degs. in winter ?— Novice. 

323.— Pigeons.— In reply to the latter half of this en¬ 
quiry, It is certain that two hen pigeons have been mated 
together. This is a very usual state of sffairs when two 
hen birds are left without oooks to mate with. 1 have 
never known a pigeon to lay more than two eggs.— 
H. W. M., Weybrilge. 

329. — Confined pigeons- — So muoh 
depends on the breed of pigeons kept in the 
quarters described by “ R. hT,” that, until this 
is known, it is almost impossible to advise use¬ 
fully in the matter. I assume, however, that 
the birds are homers, and, as they require un¬ 
limited exercise to be healthy, it is little to be 
wondered at that the young birds do not reaoh 
maturity. After a confinement extending over 
a period of five years any breed could be allowed 
liberty without fear of the birds straying from 
home. Does “R. H.” pat rock salt within 
reach of his pigeons ? It is essential to their 
health.—H. YV. M., Weybridge. 

327.—A sickly dove.—The bird is, un¬ 
doubtedly, suffering from what is known as 
“ going light,” and, as the oase is a bad 
one, there seems little hope of recovery. Still, 
if **C. J. F.” will at once lay aside the food 
now being given, and substitute for it good 
plump Barley, with a few Maples (brown Peas), 
given in addition once a day, the bird may be 
tempted to eat. Prepare a mixture of equal 
parts of ground oyster-shell and powdered old 
mortar, and throw in with it a small quantity 
of ordinary table salt. Put this mixture in a 
box, where the bird can have ready access to it. 
I should also recommend, as medicine, to be 
given every other night, four drops of Parrish’s 
chemical food, in a small tea-spoon of warm 
water, injected down the bird’s throat with an 
ordinary syringe. A ood-liver oil capsule, given 
in addition three times a week, will heap to 

of the 1 


Live Stock Hospital, Hands worth, Birmingham, 
supplies pills wnicH 1 have found efficacious in 
similar cases. If “ C. J. F.” will write to me I 
shall be pleased to send h&lf-a-dczen of these 

$ ills for the siok bird.— H. W. Mathias, The 
todge , Addlestone t Weybridge. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— <Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardenino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AH communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
dbnino, 37, Sauthampton-street, Covent-garden , London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisiibr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated . Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardknixo has to be sent to press soms time in advance ot 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will fte found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
queiy replied, to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observation permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very Useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gaedekuto should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 

4f 8.—Yucca aloifolla,— Will some reader kindly tell 
me the cheapest way to obtain thla slant 7 Must I buy a 
plant, or can I raise it from seed ? -F. R. O. 

400.—Ante In greenhouse.— How can I get rid of 
small black ants which swarm in the greenhouse 7—L. R. 

410. — Book on vegetable physiology.—win any 

reader kind! v tell me the name of a good work on vege¬ 
table physiology ?-H. ' ® 

411. — Raising Hibiscus from seed.— Gan any 
reader give me any Information as to raising seeds of 
Hibiscus, a hardy hybrid reoentiy advertised In Garden- 
isg ? I shall be very glad of advice.—L. E. B. 

412 — Pruning Cloth of Gold Rose.—How much 
should a standard Cloth of Gold Hose be pruned! It 
grew last year rampantly.—R. L. 

413. — Late spring flowers for window.— Will 
some reader kindly tell me what hardy plants to mat in a 
window when Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac., are over, and before 
Geraniums and summer flowers coma on 7—F. B. H. 

414. — Manure for seaside garden.—What is the 
best composition for maaurlng a small garden—horse- 
manure is out of the question? It is by the seaside, and 
consists of only a small border.—F. R , St. Leonards. 

415— Dracesna lndiviea.— Is this the same as 
Dmcsna Veltohii 7 Any Information on the culture of the 
hardier Dracaenas will greatly oblige. Are any suitable 
for cold conservatory deooration 7-JT. P. 8., Cheshire. 

416. — Fowl-manure.— Would fowl-manure be too 
strong for Roses, if applied as a top-dressing ? The floor 
of the fowl-house is covered with ashes, so that a certain 
amount of those Is collected every day with the droppings. 

417. — Freeeia Lelcbtllnl.— Will some reader kindly 
say when the bulbs of this plant should be put in 7 Can 
plants be raised from seed 7 if so, when ought the seed to 
be sown, and how long would it be before the plants 
flowered 7—F. R. 0. 

418. —Hardy Ferns and rock plants for dry 
position.—would anv reader of Gaedewmo kindly tell 
me the names of a few Ferns and hardy rook plants that 
would thrive on a rather dry and exposed rookery, facing 
south 7 The soil is fairly rich.—T. O., Knutsford. 

410.— Bright display of flowers in July and 
August.—Will any reader kindly give me a few hints as 
to some bright, showy flowers that will be at their best 
during July and August; they are for flower-beds and 
border? Inexpensive flowers would be prefered.— Eva, 
Denbigh. 

420.—Colour in the flower garden.—I have been 
leading *‘G. J.V’ article on p. 664, and shall be glad of 
Aiy directions for oarrying out a more artistic arrange- 
tpent of bedding plants than the usual strong contrasts 

Ij have nine email beds -- -■* - - * - * *. 

plants.—C. 8. W. 


ids to fill, and I have plenty of bedding 


! 421.—Tough Seakale.— After boiling my Seakale for 
more than an hour it remained tough and stringy fre¬ 
quently. It had been grown In the usual manner, under 
proper pots, covered with manure, and was used after 
Shout seven weeks’ covering. Oan anyone kindly suggest 
an explanation ?— Old Subscriber. 
j 422.—Rosa sulphurea.— Can any reader of Garden- 
me Illustrated give me any information about a Rose 
balled “ tiulphureum ”? Is it hardy, and what are its other 
qualities ? I have had one sent ms, and, not knowing its 
requirements, do not know what part of my garden to 
put it in. Any information will be welcome.—A m atbur 

423. —Vegetables for reclaimed bog-land.—I 
have a fishing-lodge, in Ireland, with a bit of reclaimed 
bog-land attached. Will any practical reader tell me 
what vegetables, other than Potatoes, I can,grow there 
for use in Anguet and September, and when and how 
the seeds should be planted 7 The situation is bleak and 
moist—J. 8. F. 

424. —Stocking orchard-house.—I have a span-roof 
house, 10 yards long by 7 feet wide, unheated, walls 6 feet 
high on each side. What fruit-trees oould I train on die 
walls with any chance of success 7 Would Strawberries, id 
pots, on a shelf near the glass, do any good 7 This Is a 
nigh, oold climate, and ordinary fruits (Pears, Gberriss 
Ac., do not ripen.—R. D., JffMstoi*. 
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4*6.—Tree Mignonette.—I ham several good plant* 
ot Tree Mignonette, of whioh the flowers are just dying 
off. Should I out them back at onoe? Ought the leave* 
to turn yellow and drop off? When the plants shoot again, 
should they be topped, and, if so, how late In the year to 
ensure flowers In the winter ? Would any reader kindly 
answer these questions, and oblige— Vincit Vkh.itas ? 

426 . -Teooma Jaaminoldee not blooming.—I 
hare, for six or seven years, had a plant of Teooma 
jasminoides whioh has grown well, and appears healthy, 
but has never bloomed. It is in a large pot, and the 
temperature cf the house is somewhat higher than that 
of an ordinary greenhouse. Will any reader tell me by 
what treatment it may be induoed to bloom? Under 
similar treatment, a Boussingaultia baaelloldes has never 
bloomed.—M. A. B. 

427. —The Crown Imperial.— What is the proper 

treatment for FiltUlaria imperial!* ? My plants are grown 
in good, rich soil, in an open, sunny bed, but only about 
half of them ever flower, though the others look as healthy 
as possible ? They were all re-planted about three years 
ago.—R L. Perhaps the bulbs are not atrong enough. 

The Crown Imperial requires no particular culture, and 
grows almost everywhere. The bulbs are best when left 
undisturbed for years.—E d. 

428. —Culture of Seakale.—Will some kitchen 
gardener give me a little information on the cultivation 
ot Seakale ? I have sown seed on a hot-bed in a frame, and 
should be glad to know how to treat plants when they are 
up. Should I be likely to be successful in growing them 
in the open ground without proper Kale pots, as I do not 
want to go to the expense of the latter. If so, in what 
way should the plants be blanohed ? When would seedling 
plants be ready for use?-L. C. S. 

429. —Scarlet Nasturtium?. —I am very anxious 
to have at least two beds of the above, as they were a 
great success last year, but do not know how to manage, 
as all the beds are fllle* with Forget-me-Note, Wallflowers, 
Ac., and I am afraid that when they are all at their beet 
the Nasturtiums ought to be sown. Would they do if 
sown, and then transplanted, or would they oome up If 
put in with the spring flowers ? I should be very grateful 
If any one will kindly help me.— Eva. 

480 —Carnation culture.—I have read with much 
Interest ‘-Solway’s’' hints on donation culture in last 
number of Gardening Illustrated (No. 420, page 88), and 
shall feel further indebted to her if she will have the good¬ 
ness to mention (1) whether, when the rooted layers are 
placed in the cold frame, they are planted in pots or boxes, 
or in a bed over which the frame is placed ? (2) What is 
the subsequent treatment ot the rooted layers after they 
have flowered in the borders ?—Da Cuirchb. 

43L—Woodlioe in rockery.—A rookery in a city 
yard, and an are* covered with glass, and planted as 
fernery or greenery, are infested with woodlioe. 1 have 
tried nollowed Potatoes and Apples, as recommended in 
Gardening ; also small pots lined with Moss and baited 
with pieces of Apples; but have never oaught anything in 
any of the traps, though I find the woodlioe at the bottom 
of almost every pot when re-potting, and under the stones 
of the rookery, dan anyone suggest another remedy ?— 
A Beginner. 

482.— Laying out garden.— I have a border in my 
garden, 12 feet oy 4 feet, quite empty now, facing west, 
with a 5-feet wall at back—sun from ten a.m. I have a 
heated greenhouse, and, being a very young amateur, I 
should be glad to have complete instructions how to fill 
the border oheaply, bnt effectively, for the spring, 
summer, and autumn months. Numbers of provincial 
suburban houses have a border of these dimensions down 
each side of their back yards, and directions for making 
them gay would be welcomed by many readers.— Stock- 
port. 

488.— Fruit culture in smoky district.— We con¬ 
template planting Apples, Pears, Plums, Nuts, Peaohes, 
and Aprioots in a district where there Is at present some 
smoke, whioh may, in a few years, be very considerable, 
though it does not originate nearer than a quarter to half- 
a-mile from the proposed orchard. Will anyone kindlv 
express an opinion as to whether these fruit-trees are 
likely to be seriously injured, and whether the smoke is 
likely to be injurious to Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp¬ 
berries, and Strawberries, and also state what varieties of 
the above fruits would do best ?— Old Subscriber. 

484.— Annuals v. bedding plants. — Would 
annuals be as effective as bedding plants in beds that hare 
hitherto been filled with the latter? My beds are shaped 
in circles, Maltese crosses, and crescents, out out on a 
rather sloping lawn, and I should like to fill them with 
annuals, if 1 knew how to arrange them, and whether they 
would be as gay and as lasting as they are made by the 
usual bedding plants. Any information will be gratefully 
received by— Derbyshire. Quite as gay an effect could 

be obtained by means of annuals, but the bloom would, 
perhaps, not be so lasting, and it toould not be easy to get 
the uniformity which followers of the bedding-out system 
admire.— Ed. 


485 —Striking cuttings in water.— When cutting | 
down my old plants of Geraniums, on the 1st of February, 
I, for the sake of the flowers, put the tops in water in my 
sitting-room. Some time after the flowers had died, when 
I was about to throw away the cuttings, I was surprised 
to see that an abundanoe of root* had formed on each 
cutting. I am now potting them, and I think they will 
make nice plants. Is It not new thus to root Geranium 
cuttings, and might not there be some advantage to 
cottagers in adopting the process?—S. L. C., Knockholt. 
*% The plan is not often followed, but it is, we believe, 
pretty generally known that cuttings of some plants may 
be struck in water.— Ed. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, out readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 


486.—Planting Spanish Iris f C. N. P. 1—The best 
time to plant is in the autumn. 

4i7.—Bast Lothian Stocks (C. IT. P.). — Thass 
Bsuoks an biennial and hardy. 

481 —Sowing Brussels Si 
ih*uld sow in a seed 

□ igltlzed by 
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489.—Lachenalias (La Reins ).—Lao he n a l ia s an 
gnenhouae bulba, and will not thrive in the open air. 

440. —Obtaining Sweet Violets (IF. T. P.).-You 
will find plants offered for sale in the advertisement 
pages of Gardening. 

441. —Using Quassia-water for green-fly (A. P-, 
Cheshire a—P our boiling water on the chips, and use It 
when it has only slightly cooled. 

442. — Corrosive sublimate for worms (W. P.). 
—The notes on this subject to which you refer appeared 
in Nos. 411 (p. 619) and 418 (p. 644). 

448.—Pruning lately-planted standard Boses 
(Mungo h —Let your recently-planted Roses get slightly 
established befon you prune, and prone but sughtly. 

444.—Large Cinerarias (N. BJ.—Your bloom is 
certainly very large; but we have seen others that equalled 
it in else. We do not think that mere else is a good point 
in a bloom. 

446. —Treatment of Vines (Quite a Novice).—Yova 
best plan will be to wait to see which of the two eyes de¬ 
velops the best bunch of fruit. Then leave that one, and 
rub off the other. 

446 —Culture of Asparagus plumoeus nanus 
(Beginner).—Ibis requires a warm greenhouse or stove 
temperature. You will k flnd an article on lta culture Id 
Gardening, No. 396. 

447. — Good King Henry.—This Is an excellent 
vegetable and deserving of general culture. A similar 
name is given to the plant In Francs (Anserine Bon-Henri) 
and Italy (Bono Enrico). 

448. —Treatment of the climbing Fern (Lygo* 
dlum hCandents) (C. F .).—You should trust to the 
young fronds that spring up every season, and out away 
the old fronds when they die. 

449. —Orocueeerunning to GrassfA. <yc.).—k 
most singular occurrence, ana we do not remember having 
seen anything like it before. Probably the bulbs have 
been subjected to some peculiar treatment. 

450. —Manure* water for Azaleas aod Genistas 
(V. A- S. Certainly, manure-water may be used with 
advantage for these plants; or you may eprinkle concen¬ 
trated manure on the surface of the toil, and wash it in. 

461. — ChamsBrops and Oorypha australis 
(F. P. S., Cheshire). —Yes: Ohamsrope exoelea and C. 
humilie are somewhat similar in general appearance. 
Oorypha australis is not suitable for a cold fernery, as It 
requires a warm temperature. 

452. — Snowdrops and Crocuses In mown 
Grass (V. A. S.k—lt the Grass is out before the leaves 
die down, the bulbs will not be ripened, and, therefore, 
will not flower again. If you allow the leaves to die down 
naturally, you will get bloom annually. 

468.—Photographic competition (T. M. F y.— 
We shall be glad to reoelve even tingle photographs from 
readers, and each competitor ©an tend as many as be or 
she likes. We state dlstinotly in our notioe that any 
photos of gardening interest will be welcome. 

464.—Shrunken seed Potatoes (G. F. Nicholls). 
—The Potatoes have probably been kept too warm, and it 
is doubtful whether they would do tor plantings You 
may pot one or two. and place them in heat; and, if there 
are no signs of the production of shoots, discard them. 

455.—Culture of Edelweiss (La BerneX—You 
must not attach too great importance to slight differences 
in directions as to compost for various plants. Put your 
plants in the open in peaty soil, with which a quantity of 
small brick rabble is mixed, and it will probably do well. 

466. — Msrechal Niel Bose in greenhouse 
(/. 0. IX). -It ts too late to do anvthlng thle season to 
retard the bloom of your Marshal Niel Rose, and, if the 
plants are kept in the same house, they will all bloom at 
the same time. Your only plan is to transfer some of 
them to a'oooler house. 

467. -Liquid-manure for Vlnee (Hortus). —Yee; 
guano, dissolved in water, Is a very good liquid-manure 
for Vines; liquid made from oow-manurs Is also suitable. 
We do not know the nature of tbe refuse to which you 
refer: but have no doubt that animal charcoal could be 
usefully applied to the border. 

I 458.—Soap-suds for Clematis (Puzzled).— Cer- 
tainly, you may, with advantage, make use of soap-suds 
for the plants; but you should not wholly depend on 
them. If the plants require support, a dressing of good 
manure would be beneficial. 8o*p-*uds are of some use, 
If thrown over the plants. In driving away insects. 

459. — Heath after flowering (C. N. P .).—it la 
difficult to advise you without knowing the class to whioh 
the Heath belongs. If it is Erica hyemalis, out it down, 
and put it in heat until it has finished its growth ; then 
stand it out-of-doors in a shady place. You will And 
notes on the treatment cf Heaths after flowering in Nos. 
800 and 861. 

460. —Making ’bird-lime (Bley ).—The following 
method la reoommended: Take half-a-plnt of linseed oil. 
and put it in any vessel that will stand the fire; the vessel 
mutt not be more than one-third fall. Put it on a alow 
fire, stir oooasionally until It thiokens sufficiently, then 
pour it Into cold water. It can be brought back to the 
consistence required for use by means of auttie Archangel 
tar. 

46 1. — Orange-trees (K , Thule ).—it is not absolutely 
neoeasary to graft the Orange-trees. Seedlings will, in 
due time, produos flowers and fruit; but you will have to 
wait a long time, if the plants are not grafted. The 
present month is the best time to graft Oranges; the 
•took used should be the bitter, or Seville Orange. Whip- 
grafting should be praotised. Pot culture and a moderate 
heat will bring grafted plants of the cultivated sorts into 
bearing during the fourth year from grafting. Seedling 
Oranges may bear in ten or twelve yean under the same 
conditions of cultivation. 

462. — SlugB* eggs (R. C. AI.— Slugs' eggs are small, 
white, and transparent-looking, egg-shaped, or nearly 
round. They are laid in the ground in large numbers 
together.—G. 8. 8. 

468. —Grit cm Pelargonium leaves (Thos. Slack}. 
—The " grit ” on the underside of tbs Geranium leaves 
puxxled ms at first; but It is, no doubt, dust blown into 
your greenhouse and oaught among tbs hairs of the 


underside of the leaves, where it is protected frosn dis¬ 
turbance by watering. Some duet taken from just inside 
a window in my dwelling-house presented exactly the same 
appearance under the mioroecope. Probably > our plants 
are near a door, window, or ventilator.—G. S. S. 

464.— Insects on fruit-trees (Miss Lock).—the 
inseot infesting your Apple- and Pear-trees Is the commo n 
Mussel Scale (Mytilaspis pomorum). Brush the parts with 
soft-soap and water, and then scrape them with some 
blunt Instrument; or rob them well with a stiff brash, to 
remove the Ineeote and their eggs, whioh adhere pretty 
tightly to the bark ; the soap and water form a lather, in 
which they are caught, and can be removed. Then drett 
the ohoots with £ lb. of eofl-soap, 1 lb. of flowers of 
sulphur, J os. of black pepper, boiled in 4 gallons of 
water for 20 minutes, and enough lime added to form a 
thickiah paint; or 16 parte of kerosine, three parts of con¬ 
densed milk, six parts of water; mix the milk and the 
water before adding the oil, ohurn until the whole e o tidf - 
flee and forms a butter; use at onoe, or the batter rises, 
and the solution is impeifect.—G. S. S. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT, 

Naming plants .—Persons who wish plants to k 
named should send good specimens properly ptseked. Mm 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant w ilk 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified , We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowert eU one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists' flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or f r u i t sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-etreet, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — B. Dearlov*. — Saooolabium 
giganteum; leave the fruit-pod on the plant until ft is 

ripe.- Berkeley.—1, Davallia Mooreana; % Begonia Box 

(var.); 8, Blgnonia purpurea; 4, Phjl lan thus iatifolios. 
——V. R. Neve .—(Like Acacia Drummond!) A. longifalia; 

the-other is A. dealbata.- Bill Closer.—Apparently 

a weed; but it la impossible to name from suoh a specimen 

as that which you send.- Redgrave .— Narcissus odorasi 

- Mariposa .—Arototis arboresoens and Liltum Thomp- 

sonianum.- M. M. W .—Young plant of Sedum Siebokfl. 

- Pinus.—l, Next week ; 2, Pmm repens; 8, Apparently 

•pedes ot Solanum (specimen insufficient) ; 4, Probably 

Sp&rmannla afrioana (send In flower).- T. C. B.—You 

mil eee from the notices above that we do not undertake 

to name florists' flowers.- B. S. B.—Leaves an not 

suffident for naming; you should send flowers. 1 is 

probably Begonia Dregei.- K., Dulwich .—Cymbidimn 

Devonlanum.- Elsie .—Spedmen poor; but appears to 

be Farfugtum grande, a perennial that will, in mild 
districts, live out-cf-doors through the winter, but which, 
in cold localities, should be removed to the greenhouse 
when froety weather oomea on. “Seed with capfuls 
round it” is Physalis Alkekengi, a hardy perennial that 
grows well In loamy soil, in a sunny position. You should 

number specimens.- F. G. L .—Variety of the common 

Daffodil (Narcissus Pseudo-NarcissusX- O. O’.—Pom 

annua. 

Name Of fruit.—B. Fielder .—Beauty of Kent 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember (hat we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to goto 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions , 
which are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
fast number issued after they are received. 

H. P. D —We thank you ; but we oannot afford space 
for a probably lengthy discussion on legal decision*, and 
both views of the question have already been placed before 

readers.- C. Sch.— Bentham’s “British Flora" maybe 

useful to you.- Hamburgh.— Simpson’s book on tbe 

Vine (Routiedge) will suit you.- M. R. C. 8 .—The ques¬ 
tion is not suitable for a gardening paper.-IF. D. if.— 

See number for March 26th. Woodend .—You have over¬ 
looked it. You will find your note on p. 89, in the 
number for March 26th. 


Book received.— Lawns, Lawn-tennis , and Cricket 
Grounds. James Garter and Oo., High Holborn, London 
Oatftloguee received. — Seeds, Horticultural 
Implements , dec. James Veltoh and Sons, Royal Exotie 

Nursery, King’a-road, Chelsea.- Horticultural Soils, 

Manures, Sundries, and PUtery. Benjamin Field, 
F.R.H.S., Swan-plaoe, Old Kent-road, London, 8.E. 

Woodlioe (p. 86X —One pert of arsenlo to 100 parts of 
water would be about the proportions. Cold waiter will 
not dissolve more than that proportion of arsenic. Ball¬ 
ing water will; but it is not neoessary to make it s tr ong e r. 
—G. S. 8. 


26L— The common Bryony.— The common Bryony 
grows freely in all the hedges about Gloucestershire and 
somerset, and, doubtless, in other parte ot England. The 
only reason why the nurserymen do not advertise it mutt 
be that, being a wild plant, it is ao easily obtainable with¬ 
out purchase.—A. 


Belgian hares and rabbits.— Perhaps some readers 
will kindly advise ae to the requirements of the above. 
Can they be kept without shelter, exoept that afforded by 
a box nearly buried under a mound of sand in a corner of 
the garden? What space must each doe have? What 
kinds of food do they require, and what quantities, and at 
what intervals ? Is there any handbook upon their man¬ 
agement ? What aspect is most suitable for their ran?— 


180 . — Wireworma in manure.—I have found that 
an excellent way of ridding rotten manure, or leaf-soil 
that Is to be used for potting, of grabs of all kinds Is to 
lay it out thinly on a hard surface. Exposed for a time to 
sun, air, and frost, the grabs die or disappear. If a toler¬ 
ably heavy roller is ran over it when quite dry, or if it It 
beaten well with a spade, there will be hut few grabs left 
to trouble the grower. Some cultivators make a practice 
of spreading out their leaf-soli when chiokens oan have 
aooeee to it. This is a good plan when a large amount of 
eoil has to be dealt witn.-J. O. B. 
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PICTURES FROM OUR READERS' 
GARDENS. 

TWO NOBLE GRA3SI9. 

We regret that the noble Pampas Gras* la not 
more frequently aeen than it ia at preaent. 
When the plant came to the country first it 
mi—perhaps, because, being put in ohoioe 
positiona, and in good aolla, it was more satis¬ 
factory—more common than it ia now ; doubt¬ 
less, too, the very hard wintera that we have 
experienced have aometimea caused its destruc¬ 
tion. Its striking and handsome appearance 
mske it worthy of a position in every garden, 
and, as this ia the proper season for planting it, 
oar illustration may nave a good effect in en¬ 
forcing its claims upon our readers. It should 
be given deep and good aoiL We are indebted 
for the ‘ 


growers, when they feel disposed to market their I through ignoranoe or unskilfulness, but of abso 
goods, have serious difficulties to contend with. ' " Tl i " * * , ^ i *“ 

We ttrongly urge our readers to support this 
experiment. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PRUNING EVERGREENS. 

lx few garden-operations aie theory and - „- 

praotioe more opposed than in the pruning of shearing or switching with ^shears and switch^ 


abundantly confirmed 


opposed 
greens. Theory, 
and Illustrated by the best practice, has estab¬ 
lished the fact that April is the best month in 
the year for this purpose. Evergreens cut now 
quickly heal their wounds, and the semi-dor¬ 
mant buds on the wood left burst into new 
growths almost on the heels of the knife. Even 


lute necessity. Winter is a season of leisure in 
moat gardens, spring one of enormous pressure : 
and hence evergreens are pruned in winter to 
their injury, because it is impossible to command 
the necessary labour in April. This is much to 
be regretted, and leads often to the serious 
injury of many and the entire destruction of 
not a few valuable shrubs. In other times, 
when evergreens were subjected to an annual 


he photograph, from which our engraving those headed right back to the ground-line break 
made, to the Rev. E. S. Phelps, of East afresh almost at once, and grow with great 
am House, Coeham, Hants, who writes: strength and abnormal vigour. This enables 


Coeham 
“ I planted it in 1855, and 
it has been left to take care 
of itself. I may observe, 
however, that I have never 
cut off the Grass, as many 
people do, in the autumn, 
bat in the spring pull out 
any that has died during 
the winter. I once let my 
house-dog and my tenant’s 
dog make a kennel for them¬ 
selves in the centre, which 
hsus continued hollow ever 


At the same time, we 
also publish an engraving 
of another fine Grass (the 
New Zealand Reed) which 
ia not so often seen in a 
good state about London, 
but which is very striking 
in the West of Engl ana, 
where a drawing ot that 
represented in the illustra¬ 
tion was made for us by 
Mr. Alfred Parsons. The 
New Zealand Reed blooms 
earlier than the Pampas 
Grass, and may be grown 
in a greenhouse by those 
who cannot find a place for 
it out-of-doors. 


Market sales of 
glasshouse produce. 

—On page 7, we published 
an article (written in reply 
to a question published 
in Gardening) in which 
41 J. C. B." called attention 
to the difficulty experienced 
by market-gardeners in get¬ 
ting a fair return for the 
produce sent by them for 
disposal by firms in Covent- 
garden. We felt the im¬ 
portance of the matter and 
called the attention of 
Messrs. J. W. Draper 
and Son, the well-known 
foreign fruit-brokers and 
auctioneers of Covent- 
garden—the leading house 
m the market—to this, and other letters 
that we had received. We suggested to 
them whether, bearing in mind such facts 
as wars there set forth, it would not be a 
good thing to open in the market public 
auction sales of the produce of our English 
gardens. They at once responded to our 
suggestion, and now inform us that, although 
they cannot undertake English outdoor 
produce, they are ready to conduct sales 
of bot-house produce, fruit, and cut flowers, 
three days a-week, in Covent-garden — viz, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 10.30 
am. The advantage of this, we may point out 
to some of our readers, is that, as the sales will 
be public, the prices will be put on record, the 
firm will simply charge a fair commission for 
work done, and the whole thing will be above 
board and direct. We look upon it as an excel¬ 
lent step towards placing on a better footing 
much of onr market-garden cultivation. At the 
present time, arrangements in the market are 


Pictures from our Rradihs’ Gardens: The Pampas Grass (Gtnerium 
aroenteum). 

Engraved for Oardkxisu from s photograph sent by the Rsv. E 8. Phslpa 


them to mature their growths before winter, 
so as to be able to withstand the frost without 
injury. 

It is a fact, unsuspected by the majority of 
cultivators, that evergreens beheaded in April 
break into fresh growth sooner, and mature 
these better, than if they had been cut down 
in November. Nor ia this the only advantage 
of April pruning. Head evergreens back before 
or during winter, and, if the latter is severe, 
many evergreens are killed outright by the 
frost, as their crowns, roots, and root-stocks, 
deprived of the shelter of the wide-spreading 
tope, are easily destroyed by being frost-bitten 
in parts of abnormal tenderness. Again, fresh- 
made wounds exposed to the winter heal slowly 
afterwards, or refuse to heal at all. The frost 
also hits them on the raw ends, and not seldom 
ruptures the wood or bark, and indaces 
canker or disease, that runs along the pith and 
enfeebles or causes disease in the branohlets or 
;ha. 


such that market-gro 1 
very earlv hours 

Digitize 


et-growers have to attend 


d at 
*|tte 


larger boughs. And yet, though these and other 
evils result from the winter pruning of ever 


greens, the practice is too often continued, not 


>pen 

was not seldom got through in tne spring ; but 
now that the more rational and discriminating 
outs of the knife are considered the only legiti¬ 
mate mode of pruning evergreens, of course it 
takes much more time. Those who value 
perfect evergreens will find or make time for 
their pruning in April. Where they are kept in 
perfection, an annual knifing over is perhaps the 
best and cheapest way. Others adopt the system 
of biennial or triennial 
prunings, bnt for such 
plants as Laurels, Hollies, 
and Yews, an annual over¬ 
haul is the beat. The extent 
of the pruning must be de¬ 
termined by snob circum¬ 
stances as the character of 
the soil, size, thickness, 
and age of the plants, area 
to be occupied, Ac. Again, 
such plants as Hollies and 
Yews will require less 
pruning than Portugal or 
other Laurels, while Box 
may need little or none. 
Rhododendrons, again, that 
have reached flowering size 
should not be pruned in 
April, but immediately 
after blooming in May or 
June. Ivy on walla may be 
so closely pruned or clipped 
in April, as to remove 
almost every leaf, without 
perions injury to the plants. 
The bare twiglets will 
speedily break forth into 
fresh leafage that will 
clothe the wall or bank with 
fresh foliage of nearly uni¬ 
form size and colour 
throughout the season. By 
this simple and severe 
pruning in April the plague 
of faded, discoloured, fall¬ 
ing Ivy leaves will be 
stayed for the season. In 
all the plain and variegated 
Ivies the maximum amount 
of verdure or of colour 
seems reached by this 
radical method of forcing 
the foliage into a uniformity 
of size, colour, and age. 
This close pruning also 
keeps the Ivy at home, 
enhancing its beauty and 
securing the safety of the 
wall. Not a few walls 
are pulled down by the 
sheer weight of the Ivy 
when it is allowed to 
grow ont too far from its base. Treated 
as here recommended, Ivy protects the 
wall more than it injures it. However, it 
would be unwise, unsafe, as well as unsightly, 
to clip the Ivy so closely or denude it of all its 
leaves before winter, while in April the fresh 
foliage will spring forth within a week or two 
cf the clipping, and the Ivy will need no further 
ig till the 


pruning till the succeeding April. 


T. F. 


Treatment of forced Azalea mollis. 
—When these Azaleas have been forced, the 
plants are often very badly treated. As soon as 
the flowers are off them, they are crammed 
into any out-of-the-way corner—eometiima out 
of-doors, exposed to the cold, outting winds and 
frosty nights, and this after having been sub¬ 
jected to the exciting influence of a high tem¬ 
perature. The plants forced are mostly of suoh 
a size that they oan be grown on and prepared 
for doing duty in the same way a second time. 
With this objeot in view, all the shoots shonld, 
as soon as they are out of bloom, be out well 
baok, after which the planta ought to be placed 
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In a odd pit or frame, and be given air in the 
daytime, when the weather is suitable, and as 
muoh water as will keep the soil in a healthy 
state. So managed, they will be in a condition 
for planting-out as soon as the cold weather is 
past. A suitable bed should be prepared if the 
natural soil is not such as will suit them. They 
are fond of peat, but they will thrive in good, 
free loam, if not too sandy. As a matter of 
course, plants that have been forced will not 
move nearly so freely the summer following as 
others that have not been kept in a high 
temperature; but the second season, if all 
goes well, will see them quite recovered, so that 
they will make plenty of growth and mature 
flower-buds in quantity, that will make a much 
better display than that which is obtainable 
from smaller examples. By adopting a course 
of procedure such as is here indicated, a selection 
of varieties of these Azaleas may be secured as 
muoh superior to the ordinary run of seedlings 
as the present greenhouse varieties now m 
cultivation are to those first introduced from 
China and the hills of India.—T. B. 


Plants for rabbit-infested distriots. 

-—In some places rabbits are a serious nnisanoe, 
and readers may be glad to learn the names of 
a few plants which these vermin do not, as a 
rule, injure seriously. With us the Hydrangeas 
are unmolested, and they grow to a very large 
sice. Kalmia latifolia rabbits do not interfere 
with, after they have cleared off the bottom 
branohes, and the same may be said of Azalea 
amoena and A. myrtifolia, both of which are 
evergreen. If large plants of Euonymus are put 
out the rabbits will nibble off only the lower 
branches. Among deciduous shrubs, we have 
the following growing fairly well where rabbits 
abound—Rhus Cotinua, Althaea frutex .(Hibis¬ 
cus,) Syringa, and Forsythia suspense. These 
have been planted ten years. Among Conifers 
in a young state they do least injury to 
Pieea cephalonica. Some Pampas Qrass, which 
we planted five years ago, and protected at first 
with wire-netting, they do not interfere with. 
—Taunton. 


Goal - ashes for garden walks-— 
Although there is nothing like good red gravel 
for garden walks, there are many other sub- 
■tanoes that are not only far less expensive, in 
the first instance, but require far less labour 
to keep them in good order and free from 
weeds. After trying nearly every conceivable 
thing that can be utilised for walks, I must give 
the first place to coal-ashes, of which there is 
generally a pretty good supply to be got almost 
free of expense, as people seem very slow to 
understand how useful they are in gardens. 
When making new walks in kitchen gardens we 
do not give them a greater width than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for wheelbarrows, and for two 
people to comfortably pass each other. We take 
the soil out for a depth of about 6 inches, 
and throw it on to the quarters, and in the 
bottom we put brickbats, broken crockery, 
potsherds, or any hard rubbish. On this layer 
we put about 3 inches of iron cinders or clinkers 
from the furnaces, and break them down moder¬ 
ately fine. They are rolled a few times, so as 
to be made tolerably level on the surface ; then 
we put enough sifted ooal-ashes to make a nice 
level path, and there is really nothing more 
required to be done. Weeds do not grow in 
these paths, and they are always dry and fit to 
walk on after the heaviest rain,— J. Gboom, 
Gosport . 

Slugs.—I can sympathise with those who 
are tormented by slugs. Last year I had the 
greatest difficulty with my Dahlias, but at last 
got over it by putting small heaps of bran, in 
every direction, among the plants. No slug will 
condescend to Dahlia when he can get bran ; so, 
every evening, about ten, and every morning 
at dawn, I sallied forth, armed with a pair of 
scissors, and, at night, a lantern, and Blew the 
slugs by scores; the first few days the bran- 
heaps were perfectly black with them. Seed¬ 
ling Dahlias I have never had eaten; they are 
grown in slight heat, and I take very good care 
that the earth in which they are plaoed is free 
from vermin, and that outsiders cannot get in. 
—Juarezi. 

-If the numerous correspondents who are troubled 

by singe were to get a few hedgehogs, these would soon 
clear their gardens of slugs. It is necessary to lease 
saucers of water, and, oooaslonally, a little milk, to keep 
the hedgehogs in the gardens.—H. 


Digitized by 


e 


PBurr. 

Mulohing the roots of wall-trees is 

more necessary in some soils than in others. In 
strong holding mediums, in which the trees have 
become well established, and where the rainfall 
is equal to keeping the roots well supplied with 
moisture, mulohing may be dispensed with; bat 
where the land is naturally well-drained, and 
the soil light and not very deep, mulohing is 
neoessary. In the case of newly-planted trees, 
either in light or heavy soils, a thick layer of 
half-rotten manure, laid on the surfaoe, will 
assist the roots to lay hold of the soil quicker 
than they otherwise would, as it keeps the soil 
about them in a more uniform state as regards 
moisture. The time when mulchings should 
be applied depends a good deal on the character 
of the weather. With an average rainfall 
during May, the soil becomes warmer when 
exposed to the sun than when mulched, and the 
roots of the trees are benefited thereby. As a 
matter of fact, mulchings only become neces¬ 
sary early in summer, when there is a prolonged 
drought. In a general way the middle of June 
will be soon enough to apply them. Half-rotten 
farmyard manure makes undoubtedly the best 
mulch, and to enable it to resist the sun's heat 
it must be laid on 4 inches thick, a less quan¬ 
tity being soon reduced in bulk by the action of 
the sun and air. Of other materials suitable for 
mulching, old tan or spent Hops are next to 
manure in value, but these appear to soak up 
more water than manure- -in fact, I have known 
heavy rain fail to reach the surface of the border 
where these materials have been used, and in 
that case, unless the condition of the border is 
watched, and water given when necessary, the 
trees suffer. Short Grass from the lawn is 
better than nothing, but it quickly dries up 
when exposed to the heat of the sun, unless re¬ 
peated applications are given.—C. 

The Melon-Pear.— Messrs. ViocaraCollyer 
and Co. call our attention to the fact that they 
did not give the name of Melon-Pear to the 
fruit referred to on page 44, but bought it under 
this name, and they quote some remarks which, 
however, we ourselves published in Gardening, 
together with our own observation on the fruit. 
The article written by Mr. Gustav Eisen gave, 
it seemed to us, a fair description of the fruit, 
and our own impressions we frankly recorded 
before seeing that article, as the fruit looked 
very muoh like that of the Egg-plant. The 
name is a most unhappy one. Doubtless we 
shall soon know what the plant is, but why not 
call it by its rather pretty Spanish name—the 
Pepino? We have no doubt that, either in our 
own country, or in Other European countries, 
its merits will soon be tested. 


THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary, from April 9th 
to April 16 th. 

Thinned the young shoots of roof climbers in conserva¬ 
tory. Taosonlas and Paseion-flowers, especially if not 
attended to early, will beoome entangled in their growth, 
and be difficult to deal with. Pruned Camellias, planted in 
beds, which at this season require some shortening b&ok 
to keep them within bounds. Pricked off seedling Bal¬ 
sams, Cockscombs, Ac., into single pots for greenhouse 
culture ; shall keep in warm pit for the present near the 
glass, to beoome sturdy and stout of leaf. When potting 
Balsams, we drop the plants as deeply in the pots as 
possible, so that the bottom branches may hang over the 
side of the pots. Planted out Hollyhooke and Carnations. 
Sowed Canterbury Bells for next season’s blooming; we 
find these very useful for pot oulture In spring. When 
potted up in autumn, kept cool till February, and then 
moved to a warm greenhouse, they are very effective pot- 
plants. Planted from seed-bed seedling Primroses raised 
laet year, whioh have not yet flowered; these are among 
the most beautiful plants tor a oool house; they will flower 
well in small pots under glass. The coloured and white 
Primroses are very pretty, having much variety of oolour 
among them. Pruned a number of Pole Jasmines and 
Clematis; they are trained to stout stakes or poles, and 
are very effective in summer ; they reoeive their annual 
trimming now, the summer growth being allowed a good 
deal of liberty. Moved more Strawberries into oool 
booses. From the oool houses the shelves in tha forcing- 
houses are filled. Have discontinued artificial setting 
now, as the free ventilation disperses the pollen, and the 
blossoms set freely. Only about a dozen fruits are left on 
each pot, as small Strawberries have little or no value. 
Weak liquid-manure is given at every watering now till 
the fruits are nearly ripe. Night temperature of early 
vinery from 60 degs. to 06 degs. now, the lowest point being 
about six o’clock in the morning. Fires are made up 
early on fine mornings, so as not to waste fuel. It does 
harm to have fires going when the son is shining ; it fills 
the houses with red spider. ▲ very small chink of air is 
left on all night—not sufficient to cause a draught, but 
just enough to help the circulation. Cucumber-house, 
66 degs. to 70 degs. at night now there Is abundance of 


moisture in the atmoephere, and the roots are kept motet 
Poured liquid-manure in the rubble under the bed to 
create a moist bottom-heat Top-dressed with turfy-loam 
and old manure, with a sprinkling of artificial added. 
Noticed early Potatoes on warm border oomlng through, 
and covered them with dry soil from potting-shed ; shall 
by-and-by Improvise some shelter of a more satisfactory 
character. Disbudded Peaches in orohard-house, doing the 
work by degrees, so as to give no check. To have fertile, 
healthy trees, the young wood mutt be thin enough to let 
the air and sunshine circulate freely. Experience in the 
work is valuable, yet any person of common sense who 
carries this idea in his mind may do the work as well, or 
better, than a man who works by rule of thumb. 

Sowed Peas in succession ; also Spinach. Planted cut¬ 
tings of various kinds of herbs, such as 8age, Thyme, Ac. 
Sowed Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and Summer Savory in 
boxes in a warm pit. Tied matting round early Cabbages 
to induoe early hearting. Planted out foroed bolbe ; they 
will be useful for beds and borders, but will not force 
again. Plaoed the last batch of pot Roses in pit Plunged 
the pots in a bed of leaves, which forms the only he atin g 
medium. We always out very fine blooms in this way. 
Filled a frame with Lobelia cuttings, dibbling the cuttings 
into the soil l inch apart; there is a nice warmth in the 
bed. The plants will make nioe stuff for planting edgings 
or for carpet-bedding in May ; they will be hardened off, 
and planted straight from the cntting-bed. Many other 
bedding-plants may be grown in this way without pots 
Potted up last batch of Lily of the Valley; they will all be 
planted out when flowering is over, and in a ooupie 
years will be fit for potting up again. 


Greenhouse. 

Camellias. — These plants, while making 
their growth, like a warm, moderately -oloee 
and moist atmosphere, with shade. If they 
can be placed in a home or roomy pit for the 
next ten or twelve weeks, and have the necessary 
warmth, the course is simple. But where there 
is only a cool greenhouse to aooommodate them 
through the growing season, the plants are fre¬ 
quently in a weak condition, and to this cause 
is attributable much of the bud-dropping that 
ooours. Camellias that are thus kept continu¬ 
ally oool, generally flower late; as soon aa they 
have done blooming, it will be best to put the 
plants together in ono corner of the house where 
they can have the requisite shade given them 
separately, and in this way avoid darkening other 
things that need more light. No air should be 
given at the end where they are stood. Under 
such oonditions the plants will be benefited by 
being syringed several times daily, until theyoung 
leaves have attained their fall size. Camellias are 
free-rooters, but, nevertheless, do not require so 
muoh pot-room, in proportion to their size, as 
many things; and, exoept in the case of any 
that are suffering for want of root-spaoe, it will 
be better to defer re-potting until the buds are 
set. Muoh may be done to help the growth by 
a free use of manure-water, whioh may be given 
once or twioe a-week till the buds are set. 
Whatever ingredients form the base of the 
liquid, such as horse-droppings, or any of the 
now numerous artificial fertilisers, some soot 
should be mixed with the water, and the whole 
allowed to settle, so that it can be given quite 
clear. No greater mistake can be committed 
than applying the thick, turbid stuff that many 
suppose to be the best, as it soon forms an im¬ 
pervious orust on the surface of the soil, clog¬ 
ging it up, and preventing air from reaching the 
roots. 

Azaleas. —While making their growth. Aza¬ 
leas enjoy the same conditions of warmth and 
moisture as Camellias, consequently, as the 
plants go out of bloom, they may be kept with 
the Camellias until the growth is matured, and 
the flower-buds are plump and hard. Amateurs 
who have not had much to do with the 
cultivation of Azaleas, and who are often 
at a loss to find house-room for all the 
things that they grow, frequently turn 
their plants out-of-doors as soon as the 
danger from frost is past. Plants so treated are 
able to live and bloom after a fashion, but they 
are invariably weak, and the flower-buds some¬ 
times perish in winter, a mishap that rarely 
ooours when the plants are well cared-for and 
kept under glass until the flower-buds are as 
large and plump as Apple-pips. The worst 
enemy that Azalea-growers have to contend with 
is thrips, the black species of which has an 
especial liking for them. So persistent is this 
little pest in its attacks, that even if both the 
living insects and the eggs are exterminated in 
autumn, others are almost sure to make their 
appearance on the plants during the ensuing 
season. Nothing less than constant watchfulness 
will keep the plants dean. The insects are easily 
killed by fumigating with Tobacco,or some of the 
different preparations of Tobacco now to be had; 

| but fumigation only kills the living inseots. 
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leaving the eggs uninjured. These quickly come 
to life, and thus the work has to be frequently 
repeated. Dipping in or syringing with 
Tobacco-water, to whioh is added a little 
Oiahnrst compound, is much more effectual. 
The plants, as soon as they have done 
blooming, should be closely examined, and 
if any trace of the insects is found, they 
ought to be syringed or dipped at once. Any 
delay in this matter will entail much additional 
labour, as these insects breed rapidly, and the 
more numerous they are the more difficulty 
there is in getting rid of them. All the seed- 
pods should be picked off immediately the plants 
are out of flower, as the seed then begins to 
form, and if left for only a short time the plants 
will be weakened. 

Balsams. —Seeds of these pretby annuals 
should no w be sown. A G-inch or 7-inch pot, or 
small seed-pan, will be large enough for each 
•owing. It is best to sow again in a few 
weeks, by which means a succession of plants in 
Sower may be secured. The soil in which seeds 
of this description is to be sown should always 
be of a light, open nature, so that the roots will 
part readily from it, for if it is at all inolined to 
be close and heavy, they get broken when the 
plants are potted. Sifted loam, some leaf-mould, 
also sifted, and a little sand, form the best com 
poet; press the surface lightly, so as to make it 
smooth, distribute the seed evenly, and be 
careful not to put in too many, as, if the 
plants are overcrowded, they will be weak and 
drawn. 

Campanula pyramidalis. —Seeds of this 
stately perennial should at once be put in; if 
the sowing is delayed, the plants will not get 
sufficient strength to produce full-sized spikes of 
bloom. When strong and well-managed, the 
flower-stems will attain a height of 8 feet or 
9 feet. Sow the seed in a good-sized pan, in 
soil, such as is advised for the Balsams. 

Humea klegans.— A pinch of seed of this 
plant should be sown eaoh spring, for though it 
n&s nothing in the way of novelty to recoin 
mend it, its elegant habit and distinct appear 
ance entitle it to a place in every greenhouse. 
This plant, and the Campanula, are easy to 
manage. One of the principal matters in their 
cultivation is to pot off the seedlings as soon as 
they are large enough to handle, and to shift 
them on into larger pots before the roots get too 
much matted. Give them soil to which a 
liberal quantity of rotten manure has been 
added, as, being free growers, they become 
stunted if they do not get sufficient to support 
them in the early stages of their existence. Ex¬ 
amples of both these plants intended to flower 
this year should be moved to the pots they are 
meant to bloom in. They will do well if one- 
fifth part of rotten manure and some leaf-mould 
are added to the loam, and a little sand 
mixed with the whole. 

Fuchsias.— Old plants that were potted a 
short time ago should by this time have made 
snough growth to admit of the shoots being 
stopped. All the growth should have the 
points pinohed out; otherwise, the bloom will 
be irregular, as any shoots that are left un¬ 
packed will naturally produce flowers before 
those that are stopped. Plants that were raised 
from cnttings last summer, and that have had 
enough warmth to keep them growing slowly 
through the winter, will also require attention 
in this matter. How often this shoot-stopping 
process is to be repeated will depend on the 
time the plants are required to come into flower. 
Fochnas will continue blooming for a long 
time, provided the growth is well supported ; 
bat plants that have come into flower early in 
she season get somewhat exhausted before 
autumn, and consequently it is better to have a 
succession, by repeating the stopping of a por¬ 
tion of the stock once or twice after the earliest 
some on. Spring-struck cuttings that have 
>een rooted in a genial growing temperature 
should be potted off as soon as they are ready, 
rhey should be given rioh soil, and be shaded 
from the sun when the weather is bright. 
Without this it is difficult to induce the plants 
» move freely when the days get long, as the 
uicreased amount of light tends to bring about 
*he production of flowers. 

Lachen alias. — These pretty greenhouse 
'finite are so easily managed that amateurs need 
sot hesitate to undertake their cultivation, 
fheir ability to bloom satisfy 
ponds on the way the pi 


latisfactcurily next year? de- 


matured. It not unfrequently happens that, 
when a plant has flowered, comparatively little 
attention is given to it afterwards, especially in 
the important matter of water. The result of 
this is that the tops suffer, and that the roots 
are enfeebled. Now, when they will be about 
completing their flowering, they should be 
moved to a pit or frame, and be given air 
regularly; the soil should be kept in a fairly 
moist condition until the leaves turn yellow. 

Stove. 

Cockscombs and Globe Amaranthus.— The 
old-fashioned Cockscomb is still a favourite, the 
bright oolour and the endurance of the flower- 
heads making up for its formal appearance. 
The branching habit of the Globe-flowered 
Amaranthus relieves the formality of the 
flowers, the lasting properties of which com¬ 
mend them to amateurs. Seeds of these 
two annuals should be sown, and the plants 
grown on in heat; a dung hot-bed, where such 
is available, is better for raising them in and 
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growing them on afterwards than a warm 
house ; in the former the plants are necessarily 
closer to the glass, and the atmosphere is more 
suitable to their wants. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Sowing Grass seeds.— The early part of 
April is a good time to make new lawns by sow¬ 
ing Grass seeds. If the ground was dug over a 
month ago it should now be in excellent con¬ 
dition for seeding. The principal work now is to 
make it level, and rake it smooth and free from 
stones, so that there may be no obstacle to the 
use of the mowing machine, after the young 
Grasses have been topped once or twice by the 
scythe. Make the ground rather Arm by rolling, 
if the texture is loose or spongy, before the seeds 
are sown, and, to obtain a thick, close turf 
quickly, the seeds must be sown thickly. At 
least four bushels to the acre will be required ; 
and for small plots, in confined plaoes, or where 
birds are numerous, the seeds should be sown 
even more thickly. After they are raked in, 
run a light roller over to press the seeds in, and 
leave a level surface. Sow the seeds when the 
surface is dry during a time of light showers. 
Plenty of opportunities will occur during April. 
Obtain the seeds from a good house. Describe 
the size of the lawn and the character of the 
soil, and state if shaded or sunny, and leave 
the selection of the seeds to the dealer. 

American shrubs. —Beds of Rhododendrons 
and other evergreen flowering-shrubs can be 
moved safely now. Though peat, where it can be 
oheaply obtained, should be procured for these 
plants, it is by no means absolutely necessary. If 
sufficient leaf-mould, old manure, andolddecayed 
turf can be had to give tone and character to 
the natural soil, all those known as American 
plants will suoceed very well. I have seen the 
Rhododendron grow well in nothing but loam 
over the old red sandstone, and I have also had 
it vigorous and thriving in the alluvial soil 
found on the banks of lakes and rivers. But 
there must be no lime, or not more than a trace 
of it, in the soil; therefore, it is useless to plant 


any of the fine-rooting plants, such as Rhodo 
dendrons, Azaleas, Ac., in a limestone soil. 

Shelter for newly-planted shrubs.—I n 
exposed situations it is often necessary, the first 
season after planting, to provide some tem¬ 
porary shelter to break up the cold winds until 
the plants have become accustomed to the posi¬ 
tion. Especially is this necessary if the plants 
have been moved from a well-sheltered place. 
Temporary shelters, sufficient for this purpose, 
may be made by driving in stout stakes 5 feet 
high, 1 foot apart, on the windward side, and 
winding evergreen branches in between the 
stakes to form a leafy screen. A wattle fence, 
made of Willow or Hazel rods, will do almost 
as well. 

Carpet-bedding plants.— Carpet-bedding is 
not so much practised now as it was a few years 
ago. Though we have given it up, it affords 
pleasure to others, and 1 may as well state that 

the cheapest and quickest way of working up a 
large stock of plants (and a small number will 
be of no use) is to make up a number of slight 
hot-beds that will maintain a temperature of 
75 degs. for a fortnight or so. Cover them with 
light sandy soil, 3 inches in depth, and dibble 
the cuttings of such plants as Coleus, Iresine, 
Alternanthera, Lobelias, Mesembryanthemums, 
Ac., thickly all over the beds. Every cutting 
will root now, if kept moist and shaded, and, 
when established, can be fitted by exposure for 
planting out about the 1st of June ; and as such 
beds should be planted thickly enough to be 
effective at once, the carpet-beds should be 
worked in association with spring flowers. 

Top-dressing the rockery. —Dead leaves 
and withered shoots should be removed now 
that the weather has changed, and all weeds 
pulled up and a top-dressing of light, rioh soil 
given on the surface. I like to stir up the old 
surface among the plants with a trowel, and 
then place on the new compost. 

A few hardy deciduous Ferns. —The Lady 
Ferns will thrive well in a loamy soil in a shady 
situation. They will sucoeed on a sloping 
bank, without rockwork, though, of course, 
stones, where easily obtainable and tastefully 
employed, will improve the appearance. 
Athyrium filix-fccmina, A. f.-f. crispum, 
A. f.-f. coronatum, A. f.-f. Elworthii, A. f.-f. 
Frizellise, A. f.-f. grandiceps, A. f.-f. plumosa, 
A. f.-f. Victorias, and A. f.-f. multifidum, will 
make a nice group. 

Fruit Garden. 

Protecting Peaches. — The blossoms of 
Peaches and Nectarines being less tender than 
those of Apricots, they do not require so much 
covering, and they suffer more from excess of 
covering than those of any other fruit-tree. 
Under unfavourable circumstances scarcely any 
tree has such a hard battle to fight with its 
insect enemies as the Peach. Almost before the 
blossoms are set the green-fly appears, especially 
if coddled by too much covering, and unnecea 
sary kindness in the matter of protection is very 
often followed by neglect, in the case of attack 
by insects. At this season, all who have charge 
of Peach-trees in the open air should keep some 
Tobacco-powder ready for use, and, aB it is 
better to prevent than to cure, dust a little 
powder among the branches, even where no flies 
have been seeD. There are cold, draughty 
places, where the Peach will not thrive in the 
open air. But there are hundreds of gardens 
where all that the Peach requires to make it 
profitable is rational treatment 

The Vinery.— Many good cultivators do not 
syringe their Vines after the flowers begin to 
expand, but they secure a moist atmosphere by 
damping floors and borders. Of course, the 
work is so managed that no dust is created to 
stop up the pores of the leaves, by the sweeping 
of dry paths, Ac. Those who syringe may say 
they are following the teachings of Nature in 
imitating the falling shower; but there are 
times when the teachings of Nature may be 
departed from without injury, especially if there 
should be a difficulty in obtaining a supply of 
clean soft water. If the red spider should make 
its appearance at any time, the syringe, or some 
substitute, will have to be employed. Very 
often the engine is more efficient than the 
syringe in dealing with red spider. Clean water, 
when forcibly applied, dislodges and scatters 
the insects in all directions. As soon as the 
Grapes are thinned the borders may have a 
farther top-dressing of artificial manure, and be 
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mulohed, to cheok evaporation, and encourage 
the root* to keep near the surface. 

Apricots are generally not primed now, bnt 
in fruitful seasons, if there are any long pro¬ 
jecting spurs on the trees, they may be removed 
at any time during spring. When the blossoms 
lie close to the wall, they require less pro* 
Section; therefore, it is a matter of importance 
to keep the spurs dose at home. 

Orchard-house . —Thinning young wood 

will now be the chief work. Pyramidal trees, 
growing in the border, or in pots, will reauire 



bearing wood, may be out back now in the case 
of Peaches, as they are very amenable to 
treatment. It will, of course, only be necessary 
to adopt so drastic a measure where the trees 
have been neglected. Keep a sharp look-out for 
inseots, and fumigate when the first fly is seen. 

Strawberry- beds. —Where more support is 
needed, it may be given now. Lime and soot 
are useful applications in gardens where snails 
and slugs abound. Scatter them among the 

S lants .so that the rains may wash them in. 

lulchings or top-dressings of rioh compost 
may be given where necessary. The Strawberry 
will take a good deal of nourishment on the 
surface without being surfeited. 

Melons. —Keep up a steady temperature in 
the beds, where the fruits are set and swelling, 
by renewing the linings, if necessary. If there 
are the least signs of canker, give water only 
round the sides of the frame—the roots will 
find it there—and apply quicklime to the 
diseased branches. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Planting Marrow Peas.— Draw the drills 
3 inches deep and 6 inohes wide, and plant the 
Peas, 2 inohes apart, all over the drill. Peas 
do not like artificial manures of any kind in 
direot contact with them, but the stimulant 
afforded by the use of guano or phosphates, in a 
diluted form, in summer, is very beneficial. If 
concentrated manure is used now, scatter it 
lightly over the bottom of the drill, mix in the 
soil by forking lightly over, and press it down 
with the head of the rake to make an even sur¬ 
face to plant the seeds on. Guano, buried just 
under the drill, where the roots can find it when 
the plants are in progress and able to utilise it, 
has considerable effect. The Duke of Albany is 
a very handsome Pea for exhibition, as well as 
for table, and a row treated in this way, if timed 
aright, would take a good deal of beating. 

Planting Asparagus.— As soon as the 
growth of the yearling plants is fairly on the 
move, transplant in single rows, 4 feet apart 
and 2 feet between the plants in the rows. 
Spread the roots out evenly, and oover th e 
crowns with light, rich compost, about 1£ inohes 
deep, if it can be obtained. The rows may, 
if convenient, be isolated, with other crops 
between ; this plan is a very profitable one to 
adopt, but liberal dressings of manure are re¬ 
quired to keep up the oondition of the land. 

Mercury, or Good King Henry.— This 
makes a very usefnl substitute for Spinach in 
summer, and for Asparagus early in the season. 
It is easily increased by seeds or offsets now. 
Sow the seeds iu drills, 15 inches apart, and thin 
the young plants, when large enough, to 1 foot. 
Cuttings, perhaps, are preferable to seeds to 
get up a plantation quiokly, and should be 
planted at the distanoes named above; the soil 
should be pressed firmly about them. The plant 
is a perennial, and on good land will last many 
years. Not much should be gathered the first 
year. Rich top-dressings are beneficial in 
autumn. It is grown a good deal in Linooln- 
shire gardens, and anyone wishing to give it a 
trial should apply to some of the nurseries in 
that county. 

Herbs. —This is a good season to re-arrange 
the beds of Herbs, making new beds of Sage, 
Thyme, Balm, Fennel, Mint, Ac. Where re¬ 
liance has been placed on old plants, there will 
be a scarcity, as many have been destroyed 
during the late severe winter. Sow annual 
herbs, such as Basil, Sweat Marjoram, and 
Summer Savory, in heat; harden off, and prick 
out, 6 inches apart, in a warm border, in May. 

General work.— Manure and dig all vacant 
spots everywhere. Plant out Cauliflowers, sow 
Spinach, Radishes, Lettuces, and all kinds of 
winter Greens. S6w> row of jWf French 
Digitized by V^UOyiC 


Beans at the foot, of a warm south wall; also 
plant a few more in a warm pit; they will be 
valuable in June. Sow Chervil, thin early 
Horn Carrots, finish planting Potatoes, plant 
out Cabbages, and sow Cucumbers for planting 
in pits and ridges in open air. £. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Herbaceous plants of all descriptions should 
now be obtained and planted as soon as possible. 
I say obtained, because, as a rule, such subjects 
are better brought in from some nursery away 
from the smoke of a large town than grown at 
home j and yet, if they are obtained from a 
country nursery, they should have been grown 
on poor soil or in a somewhat rough manner, or 
they may be so “soft” as to severely feel the 
change to more unfavourable surroundings. All 
the following kinds may be safely planted and 
successfully cultivated in almost any situation : 
Aconites (Monkshood), both the yellow-flowered 
winter variety and the Napellus sorts, which 
bloom during the summer; Anemone japonica, 
white and red; the Golden Rod (Sofidago), 
Balm, Canterbury Bells and Campanulas 
pyramidalis, persioifolia, and (in suburban 
gardens, where the air is purer) many of the 
less robust varieties as well; Columbines 
(Aquilegia), in smoky places only the com¬ 
moner kinds are suitable, A. ccerulea, 
A. ehrysantha, A. californica, Ac., requiring 
good soil and a purer air; Carnations, all the 
Clove and border varieties; Coltsfoot (Tussi- 
lago), Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia Nummu- 
laria), both green and golden; Everlasting Peas, 
Evening Primroses (GEnothera) of several kinds; 
French Honeysuckle, Foxgloves, Honesty, 
Hollyhocks, Lily of the .Valley, London Pride 
(Saxifrage umbrosa), Milfoils (Aohillea mille¬ 
folium, A. Ptarmica, and A. serrata), Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Larkspurs (Delphinium), Lupins, 
Primroses, common yellow, and coloured varie¬ 
ties; Pyrethrums, both double- and single- 
flowered, Periwinkles, Solomon’s 8eal, Snap¬ 
dragons (Antirrhinums), Sweet Williams, Saxi¬ 
frages, such as orassifolia, ligulata, and peltata; 
Stonecrops, Thrift (Armeria), both great and 
small; Perennial Sunflowers (Helianthus multi- 
floras), Valerian (Centranthus ruber), Wall¬ 
flowers, the Willow Herb (Epilobium), and 
last, but by no means least, the many herba¬ 
ceous varieties of Chrysanthemums, both of the 
early-flowering section of the sinensis group, 
and such valuable species as Leucanthemum, 
maximum, and uliginosum. 

Bulbs of many kinds can also be planted 
now. Such Lilies as candidum, tigrinum, 
orooeuift, and Martagon will succeed almost 
anywhere, and, in suburban localities, the list 
may be largely added to. The Day Lilies 
(Hemerooallis) are fine town plants, and Iris, of 
the Germanica seotion particularly, are sure to 
suoceed. Tuberous-rooted Anemones may be 
planted in light, peaty loam, and Gladiolus, 
of many varieties, and Crown Imperials, should 
find a place in every garden. B. C. R. 


Propagation by seeds.— If I were asked 
on what particular point all good gardening 
revolves, I should say on propagation, since this 
is one important phase, if not the most important 
of cultural phases in all good gardens. If hardy 
flowers are grown, one must have a stock of 
fresh young seedlings or cuttings to replace 
plants past their best, or to give away in ex¬ 
change. If the specialty is fruit, it is most 
important to have ready to hand a stock of 
young trees to replace failures through acoident 
or old age. All large gardens should have a 
department set apart for the rearing of young 
stock from well-tried kinds of fruits moat suit¬ 
able to the locality. In country gardens, where 
space is no object, seed-sowing should go on all 
the year round, and, by careful observation and 
selection, even the best strains of flowers and of 
vegetables may be obtained. By sowing seeds, 
one seta in motion afresh all the infinite 
potentialities of plant-life ; no one can be sure 
of the result, it is true, yet the chances are that, 
in the long run, some desirable improvements 
will be secured. Seeds give us new life, while 
cuttings or grafts give us a new start with old 
sorts only—a new beginning on old lines. It is 
a good plan to save seeds of all hardy plants, 
sowing naif in open-air beds as soon as ripe, and 
keeping the other half to sow in the spring.— 
Veronica. « 


Rosaa 

Mareohal Hie! out-of-doora.— My ex¬ 
perience with this Rose convinces me that it 
requires a thoroughly-sheltered situation in 
order to get it to anything like perfection. A 
briok wall, facing the south, and well-sheltered 
from high winds, seems to suit it. I have, on 
one occasion, seen it do well as an ordinary 
standard. It was growing in good open loam, 
resting on gravel, and thoroughly sheltered. 
Its head was about 4 feet through, and always 
bore well-finished blooms. Another good plant 
of this Rose with which I have been acquainted 
was on the south-side of a house in Kent, and 
thoroughly sheltered from high winds. It 
was growing in a deep open loam, and one 
morning I counted on it several hundreds 
of fine, highly-coloured blooms, a few of 
which were shown at the Canterbury Rose 
Show, and gained a prize. Close to the stem 
of this plant was a pathway, consisting of 
flagstones, 4 feet wide; this was the only top¬ 
dressing the Rose-tree had, and I believe it was a 
beneficial one. We had Marshal Niels in other 
positions, but none produced such fine high- 
finished blooms as the old plant top-dressed 
with flagstones in the full sun. Our garden here 
lies high, on a cold, clayey loam, in which 
Marshal Niels did badly; in fact, Roses 
generally did not succeed. I, therefore, drained 
the worst parts, burnt some hundreds of loads 
of the clay, and thoroughly intermixed the 
burnt material with the soil. After that, 
Roses did better. Marshal Niel, struck from 
cuttings, and also budded on standard Briers, 
I planted in various positions. Immediately 
in front of the house we have Grass 
terraces, with steep slopes, 6 feet high; 
the bottom one we bricked, herring-bone 
fashion. I then broke up the ground to a 
good depth, and worked in plenty of burnt clay, 
oharred rubbish, and cow-manure, well firmed it, 
and planted Marshal Niel on its own roots. 
These plants, next season, made growths from 
15 feet to 16 feet long, produced some grand 
blooms, and, even after the long winter, look 
promising for another season. On the top 
terrace, I planted this Rose, budded on the 
standard Brier close against the house, but 
it dwindled and died, the situation being much 
too bleak for it. Thus, within some 30 feet of 
each other, ono set of this Rose fails from expo¬ 
sure, while another, thoroughly sheltered from 
winds, does splendidly. I planted more of it 
against the cottage, and well sheltered, adding 
nothing to the existing border, and these in two 
years made but poor progress. I then worked 
away the old soil, and introduced good soil to 
some depth, mixing with it some burnt day, 
charred rubbish, and cow-manure, and next 
season one new growth which I measured was 
25 feet, and another 20 feet long. I have, there¬ 
fore, concluded that this Rose requires continual 
nourishment combined with shelter. Some 
complain that this Rose suddenly goes off at 
the collar, but of this I find wood-ashes, fresh 
from the fireplace, a good preventive. When 
disease has attacked the plant, 4 feet or 5 feet 
from the ground, I have arrested its progress 
by lightly scraping the affected parts, and rub¬ 
bing into them some fresh wood-ashes.—R. H., 
Cobham. 

Persian Yellow Rose.—I do not know 
whether or not our olimate is well suited to 
this Rose, or whether its treatment is properly 
understood; but it certainly is not often seen in 

f ood condition in English gardens. Wherever 
have seen it well bloomed, it has been allowed 
to ramble at its own will; and this leads me to 
think that the pruning-knife must be blamed 
for the flowerless oondition which seems to be 
its normal oondition with us. I remember being 
much impressed with a large bed of this rose in 
a French garden. The plants were well estab¬ 
lished, ana were so loaded with bloom as to 
form a mass of rioh yellow, the effeot of which, 
I need scarcely say, was most striking. The 
plants I found were grown on the pegging-down 
system, one strong shoot only being left to each, 
and this being shortened to about two-thirds 
of its length. This, I was informed, is the 
right—indeed, the only—way to ensure an 
abundance o ; bloom, the ordinary method of 
pruning back to two or three eyes having for 
result a strong flowerless growth. When the 
flowering time was over, the branches that bore 
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bloom were cat dean away, bo aa to allow of the 
young growth! obtaining plenty of light and 
air.—B. 

302.— Boees and Oucnmbers to¬ 
gs thor.—It it poeeible to grow Cacumbers and 
Koees in the same house during the summer, 
provided a portion of the roof is devoted to the 
Roaes for the purpose of getting light; but you 
will not get muoh success with Roses if you 
devote the whole of the roof to the Cucumbers. 
With a moderate amount of light, you might 
grow a fine lot of Gloxinias with the Cucumbers; 
*b® heat and the moisture which suit the latter 
will suit the Gloxinias admirably.—J. C. C. 

Marechal Niel Rose.— At p. 53, “Southwfok" 
ram to an answer of mice in a recent number respecting 
the injury done to the foliage of this Rose by tbe fumes 
d aa oii-stoye, and goes on to state that his plant has 
nt its foliage, and that his house is heated by a closed 
Sore. He does not, however, say whether the stove Is 
taide or outside the house. Will he kindly do so ?- 
i. C. 0. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tomatoes under sloes, and in the 
open air* —The season has onoe more arrived 
for making a start with Tomatoes. From what 
I hear among amateur gardeners, there is every 
tppearance or the Tomato superseding Cucum¬ 
bers in many gardens, and certainly they will 
bemore largely grown than they have ever 
been before. The culture is so simple, and the 
resnlts are so certain, that failure is well-nigh 
impossible. The following is onr plan. Sow, 
rt once, in a warm house or frame, and pot off in 
wngle pots directly they are large enough to 
hmdle. Keep them oloae to the glass, to pro¬ 
mote sturdy growth, and shift into larger pots, 
u required. A rather stiff compost of loam 
Md rotten manure is beat. Keep the plants 
supplied with watef at the roots in all 
sugea of growth, but do not syringe or wet the 
JJ* If grown entirely in pots, those about 
J-mchwin diameter are the best, bub we have 
hw splendid crops from plants in 7 -inch pots, 
boxes of rich soil, and allowed to root 
“TOTgo. Our mode of training is simply to 
““M® tbe growth to a single stem, by cutting 
onttae aide shoots directly they are visible, and 
tjwwby concentrating all the energies of the 
pact on the production of fruit; for, after the 
centre aboot attains a height of 1 * feet, it will 
produce bunches of bloom at every joint, and, as 
• good bunch of fruit weighs at least 2 lb., 
tnere w no difficulty in getting enough fruits 
7 “• single-rod system. Plenty of stimu- 
,7 m the way of liquid-manure, may be 
ssfely applied after the fruit is set, and when it 
» swelling. —J. Groom, Gosport. 

Beet for salads.— Sow the Egyptian 
*waip-rooted variety now for early use in soil 
cultivated and in a mellow condition—but 
** freshly manured, or the roots may fork, 
urn main crop should not be sown before the 
April or beginning of May. It should 
®J«itof long-rooted varieties only. Sow in 
14 inches apart, and thin to 6 inches 
«nder m the row. Stir the surface of the soil 
■roquently. Transplanted Beet will make the 
“fidaomest roots, if the plants be lifted care¬ 
er and planted with a dibble, keeping the tap 
a vertical position. We transplanted 
Kae of Carter a Perfection and other varieties 
, 6 commencement of the dry weather last 
jar, and, though only one watering was given 
settle the plants at the time of moving, not a 
appeared to suffer, and they made hand- 
fr^wmm-eized roots. When transplanting, 
a best to pinch off a good portion of the leaves, 
u tbeir action only exhausts the roots. If the 
alk and just the lower part of the leaf blades 
«teft, there will be quite enough foliage to 
°n the work till new leaves are formed, 
’m.b wili be the moment the roots get to work, 
r * Rowing are desirable sorts—namely, 
Hendersons Pine-apple, 
Crimson ; but those who get Beeds from 
<7 good house can scarcely go wrong, as there 
Ter y m any good kinds of Beet grown.—H. 

New Zealand Spinaoh.— He must be a 
man who ventures to break a lance with 
W 7 * y : Nevertheless, having grown 
Zealand Spinach for many years, I 
be some misunderstanding 
® ^nature of the plant in the direction 
Instead of fifty pots, with 
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three or four seeds in each, I sow, perhaps, 
a dozen seeds in one pot, and find that 
half-a-dozen plants are ample for the supply of 
the family, and give four or five dishes a-week. 
But instead of planting 2 feet apart, I find that 
5 feet apart is not at all too muoh room. The 
plant is so far hardy that it sows itself. A plant 
came up thus last year among my Potatoes, and 
spread fully 3 feet in all directions, giving us two 
good dishes every week till frost cut it off. As 
the object is to have the plant in full vigour when 
ordinary Spinach is over, it is not well to sow too 
early. I do not now sow till quite the end of 
April, or plant out till June, so that the Spinach 
turns in in August, instead of in July, when 
Peas and Beans are abundant. But last year’s 
experience, leads me to try the experiment of 
growing without boat or protection.—W. M. C.. 
Clapton. 

^ 288 :-^ Toma to blooms foiling. — Al- 
though Tomatoes set their fruit freely in the 
summer, there is some difficulty in getting them 
vdnter and early spring months. 
When Tomatoes are in flower they requires 
brisk heat and a dry atmosphere to enable them 
to set their fruit without assistance. Those who 
require early crops should make a point of fer¬ 
tilising the flowers with a small camel’s-hair 
brush m the middle of the day, when the heat 
has been raised to 70degs. or more ; all that is 
necessary to do to make the operation a success 
is to be sure that there is some pollen on the 
pomt of the brush. The pollen is obtained by 
gently pressing the brush in the oentre of the 
flower. The pollen is a minute dust of a yel¬ 
lowish colour, and when the brush has been 
applied to the flower, it will be visible on the 
hairs. Fertilisation is effected by applying tbe 
brush to the stigma of the flower. Bat unless 
pollen is visible and applied to that particular 
part of the flower, the operation will not be suc¬ 
cessful, and it is, therefore, necessary to repeat 
it on successive days until pollen is obtainable 
—J. C. C. 

u m-0°Uectionof vegetables forex- 

motion.—In the first pl&oe, you must grow 
at least nine sorts of vegetables to make sure of 
getting a sufficient number ready, and in good 
condition, on a particular date. If you were to 
confine yourself to six you might find one or 
more of them either not ready, or too far gone 
Peas are indispensable in a collection in July : 
the beat sorts to select are Telephone, and 
Duke of Albany. These should be sown in the 
middle of April, French Beans are also valu¬ 
able ; sow Canadian Wonder on a warm border 
at onoe. Cauliflower: Veitoh’s Autumn 
* rom autunan *raised plants, is the most 
reliable. If you sow the dwarf Erfurt at once, 
it may heart in time, but season and manage¬ 
ment will havea good deal to do with it. Carrots : 
Early Nantes ; sow now on a warm border, 
and thin out the plants to 12 inches apart. 
Munich Turnips should be sown at the middle 
of April, and again early in May. Of Onions, 
you ought to have sown before now the white 
Spanish, or the Rousham Park. Broad Beans 
may be sown now, to be ready if they should be 
wanted; Aquadulce is a favourite exhibition 
sort, vegetable Marrows, if sown at once in a 
warm house, brought on under glass, and 
planted out at the end of May in well-manured 
ground, in a warm ooroer, should be well in 
fruit by the date you mention. In a collection 
of six, only one dish of Potatoes will be admis¬ 
sible ; an early Kidney sort, such as Rivers’ or 
Myatt s Ashleaf, will suit you.—J. C. C. 

306.—What to grow in a river-aide 
—All that you can do is to grow such 
things m make their growth during the sp ring 
and summer months. On ground that is liable 
to be flooded in winter, it is to oourt failure to 
grow such things as Celery, which would be 
almost sure to rot, and Brussels Sprouts or any 
other kind of winter Greens, as hard frosts, fol¬ 
lowing a saturated state of the soil, would be 
sure to oause their destruction. Potatoes ought 
to do well, and so should spring-planted Cab¬ 
bages, Lettuces, Spinach, Peas, and ordinary 
summer vegetables. Black Currants would be 
likely to thrive, as they form a mass of surface 
roots, and like a damp situation. We should 
also try Raspberries, as they delight in moist¬ 
ure, and are so strong-rooted that they would 
not be hurt if flooded for a short time. The 
finest kinds of Apples would scarcely thrive, 
but such hardy kinds as the Wellington, the 


Fren ofa Ctafr- < u>4 tiw.Rnttet . might do. Mid we 
■** IfcSkm. Md the 

Victoria Plum.— J. C. B. 


POULTRY. 

if ’’ kindly inform me 

OOM y <5red h “dy ®nd able to withstand 
dampness? I have a Grass run an aore in extent * but it 
ie rather damp, if these would not suit, what breed 
would 'Doultlng” recommend ?—B. P. S., Gloucester 

S3S?3oLIliSMSL5r“* ,ow ‘‘ dd,oted 

disease in poultry— Liver 
disease is brought on by unwholesome food, 
want of exercise, and by keeping the fowls in a 
closely - confined, dirty space; and, if it becomes 
thoroughly established, very little can be done 
towards bringing about a cure. If the remainder 
°f your fowls, or any of them, have been long 
suffenng from the ailment, it would be well to 
kill and bury them at onoe. If the attack Is 
only a slight one, the birds should be put in a 
warm, clean place, and receive a grain of 
Calomel every other day. The soft food may 
be moistened with decoction of Dandelion-root, 
made by boiling $-lb. of the root in a quart of 
water until only a pint remains. Some Dande- 
lion leaves may also be chopped small, and 
mixed with the soft food. Only a little water 
should be given. Liver disease is, by many good 
authorities, considered to be hereditary. Fowls 
that have suffered from this disease should, 
therefore, never be bred from.— Doulting. 

246.-Plymouth Rocks. —These birds 
are. good, useful fowls for general purposes. 
Some strains, as I have often before remarked, are 
much bettor than others; it is, therefore, pos¬ 
sible to find a considerable difference in the 
results obtained from two ©r three adjoining 
yards. The Rocks are oertainly not in the front 
rank as layers, but sitting breeds cannot be 
expected to lay as well as those whioh never 
become broody. The Rocks, again, have this 
advantage—they do not sit so frequently as 
Cochins or Brahmas. Taste has muoh to do 

«™ tb V hoioe ? f a breed J but, after all, 
Kilfera may do worse than depend upon 
Plymouth Rocks.— Doulting. ^ 

Double BffgS.—On p. ll, Mr. H. J. John- 
son, M. A., speaks of a double hen’s egg, and wishes 
to know if suoh a case has been notioed by anyone 
else. Last summer I had a similar case—a duck’s 
egg of immense size, weighing £ oz. short of h lb. 
The inner egg was quite perfect, rather smaller 
than an ordinary egg; but the outer one was 
very imperfect in shape, very rough, and had no 
polish on it. As I had never heard of such a 
case before, I was very pleased to read Mr. 
Thomson’s account. My duck was a remarkable 
layer—very often laying double-yolked eggs : 
but, at the latter end of the season, her eggs 
were aU soft, so that we had to destroy her. 

J. Jenkins, Gardener, Lawrenny Park , 
Pembroke. * 


HOUSEHOLD. 

^ k&con.—Oan any one tell me how 

-os b w° n noey ’ 80 the lean part 8,1411 not be h » r ‘* ? 

Hs-stoining and varnishing old floors. 

eome kind parson toll me the most effectual way to 
fA"? ® f m old bawd*, end the best manner to re- 

—Sdssk x ”' Wbat 8tain 40(1 wbat v **niah ate the beet? 

19592.—Colt’8-fOOt wine.—On two quarts of Golfs- 
foot flowers, pour one gallon of boiling water, let it atand 
twenty -four'hours; then strain it ofT ; and to a gallon of 
liquor, put three pounds and a-half of Dem Brant sugar 
one Lemon, and two Oranges; work with a little yeast! 
Half a pound of Raisins, out in half and put ia the barrel, 
will be an improvement.—K lbik. h 

Preserving fruit in salicylic acid. 

— The experience of *« G. J„” as comma- 
nioated on p, 677, coincides very much with 
my own as regards its varying effect on 
different fruits, and also as to the flavour of 
creosote perceptible iu some cases. “G. J.” 
imagines this to be caused by “some unhappy 
chemical combinationbut, as salioyclic acid is 
made from carbolic aoid, which contains 
creosote, the flavour is only what might be 
expected.—H. B. 

London gardens.— We have received from Mr. 
Scott, of North fiad House, Kensington, a number of 
photographs, showing how oool and shady and pretty 
even London gardens may be made. One of the photo- 
grapbs-a very pretty garden landscape—we propose to 

engrave tofOauiNura* 0 rigiraffrc m 
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Nerer boon known before! 

Such advantageous offers of Flower Seeds. 

QEND TWO STAMPS (refunded to cnatomera) 

O »or drsoriptiyr catalogue of prize 

FLOWER BEEDS. AU reoent Novelties, and special Ama¬ 
teur Packets, 3d. each. All ordtsary flower seeds. Id. per 
packet. Testimonials and reorders every day from Cottagers, 
Amateurs, and Titled Nobility. Same quantity in small packets 
as large onos. Anyone oan now have wonderful variety for 
■mall outlay. These Seods have been tried and grown against 
other sm«U packet firms, and packets found to oontain double 
the quantity and of superior quality. Novices who have failed 
in raisingplants before have had wonderful success with my 
Beads. Further particulars read my advt. Gahdknihq, 
Feb. 5th. Latest Testimonial reoeived: "I had tout Seeds 
last year, whiob far exceeded mv expectations, and did quite 
as well as those I always paid full prioe before. The Stocks 
and Asters took first prize at our large show."—J. R. 
FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham. 

STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

rpHE BEST la. COLLECTION of FLOWER 

JL SEEDS In the world, post free, P.O. Is. 3d. One liberal 
packet met following (and packet of finest Single Dahlia 
gratis), quality not to be beaten if oarefully grown : Aster 
(Victoria, Pseonv, and Quilled, mixed). German Stock, Qold- 
striped French Marigold, new dwarf Nasturtium (including 
Empress of India, Fiery Vermilion, and Chameleon, ohanges 
oolour, novelty). Mignonette (Crimson Giant). Cornflowers 
(lovely bine), Godetia (rosy-crimson, a fine flower), Everlasting 
Flowers (inoludlng Fireball, for winter deooration), Candy 
tuft (Dobbie’a Spiral, pure white, grand for cutting), Sweet 
Pea (including Scarlet Invinoible), Canary Creeper (pretty 
climber), new Trioolor Marguerites, or Chrysanthemum, 5 
kinds, including L. Beaconifield,'Gladstone, Sultan, Ao.; and 
pMket of new Calendula Meteor, a beautiful novelty, gratis, if 
preferred to single Dahlia. Larger packets same OoUeotiou, 
Si. 3d., 3s. 3d., 4*. 3d., and 5s. Three prizei, 30s., lfs., and 6s., 
oash, given by J. R. F., for best 10 blooms grown from the Is. 
OoUeotion; particulars in Catalogue, with full cultural direc¬ 
tions. Blank Postal Orders preferred in payment,or payable, 
Rotherham. Stamps 13 for Is. 

J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley. near Rotherham. 


Hard Times! Hard Times! 

Try FLOWER’S 

POPULAR FLOWER SEEDS, 

And I am sure yon will try them 
again. 

QEE SPECIMENS OF TESTIMONIALS ad- 

O yeartlsed in Gardening, April 2nd. Similar ones arrive 
every day from all parts of United Kingdom.—J. R. 
FLOWER, Uliey, near Rotherham. 

OD. PER PACKET.—NewAcroclintum (doable 

Cl whits, double rose); prize Victoria, prize P»ony, and 
prize Quilled Asters (win prizes wherever exhibited); Acacia, 
Aquilwg’as (new blue, soarLt, and yellow), Amaranthus 
(spiendid foliage). Antirrhinum, New Tom Thumb (excellent 
bedding plants), Alpine Auriculas (fine strain), Begonia (finest 
varieties), Balsam (prize double), new Calendula, Meteor, 
Candytuft (spiral white, and new dark crioascn). Carnation, 
Pink, Piootee, and perpetual Carnation (a magnifioent double 
strain, quality guaranteed satisfactory), Cyclamen (persioum 
and giganteum); new Chrysanthemums : Lord Beaoonifleld, 
Saltan, and W. E. Gladstone; or. Lincoln Marguerites 
(splendid novel tie*), Calceolarias (finest spotted strain in 
world), Canterbury Bells (10 kinds, mixed), Campanula 
(various), Cornflowers (sky-blue, rose and white). Cineraria 
(magnifioent prize). Coleus (grand markings). Cockscomb, new 
Empress, oobtua aoandens (greenhouse climber), Delphinium 
(30 kinds, mixed), new Japanese Dianthus, E. Queen, and 
Crimson Belle, single and double Dahlias, from cmleotion of 
named kinds; also White Queen, Paragon (velvet-maroon), 
Everlasting Pea (red or white). Foxgloves (superb spotted), 
Gaillardia (new kinds), siarlet Geum (new double), Helichry- 
sum, new Fireball and soarlet, yellow, and white, spleudtd 
Everlasting Flowers, French Honeysuckle, Honesty, Holly- 
hooks (finest double), Impatiens Sultani(greenhousenovelty), 
Iber^ (lovely white perennial). Lupines. Lobelia, new crimson 
Prims Donna (dark blneand white), Lophospermum setndens. 
Marvel of Peru. Mignonette, crimson Giant, 4d. per oz. Miles 
spiral Mignonette, best for pou. 

DON'T FORGET!— 2d. per Paoket. Larger paekets, If re¬ 
quired, 4d , fid., and Is. eaob. 

OD. PER PACKET.—Prizo French Marigolds, 

Cl prize African Marigolds, Mimulus (superb spotted), Ma- 
thlola (delicious), Night-scented-ntook, Martynia fragraas 
(good pot-plant), Nerteradepressa (the Coral plant), Nicotiana 
afflals (charming scented novelty, pure white). 

TIWARF NASTURTIUMS, NEW.—Empress 

AS of India, fiery vermilion, really splendid, dszzling to 
look upon; New Ladybird, New Chameleon, ebanges colour, 
yellow to rid, very singular; Golden King, Ruby King, 
Beautiful Rose, C. Palaoe Gem Cream, King Theodore, dark- 
orimson; King Tom Thumb, coarlet. Toe above ate the moat 
popular town-bedding plants; sow at once in open ground; 
six varieties. Is. 2d., free. Climbing Nasturtiums for oorering 
old logs. Splendid Ozllps, Primula sinenris, finest strain 
existing; New Giant Pansy, Triraardeau, Fancy Pansy, ex¬ 
cellent free-blooming strain; Petunia, striped and blotched ; 
Phlox Drummrodi, lovely oolours; Pentatemon, named 
kinds; Polyanthus, gold-laoed and giants ; Primrose, ooloured 
hybrids, lovely flowers ; Potentllla, new double; Prize Stooks, 
New Giants aod Dwarf Ten-week. New Cream-yellow blocks, 
Sweet Peas, 2d. per oz. Best mixed Sweet William, 
Aurioula-eyed, finest in world; Sunflowers, Dwsrf and 
Leviathan Solanum, Winter greenhouse plant, Tropeeolum 
compact um.Tobaoco, Verbenas, lovely oolours; Wallflowers, 
blood-red. Harbinger, early red, Belvoir Castle, canary- 
yellow; Golden King, Tageies, Crystal Palaos bedding 
plant; Zinnia, finest double, an improved strain. For 
description of above sens for Cat*lcwae, containing many 
other varieties. A Urge quantity of kinds supplied in Penny 
Packets.—J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, Near 
Rotherham. 

*DLUE FORGET-ME-NOTS, lovely dwarf, blue 

•U for edgings, soon be in bloom, strong plants for imme 
diate effect, 50, 3s. 9<L; 100, 4s. fid., free. Strong Golden 
Feather, for Immediate effect, bright yellow leaf for edging, 
60, Is. 4d.; 100, 3s. 6d., free. Splendid oontrsst to blue Forget- 
me-Nots. 

J. R. FLOWEB “Ulley, Hear Rotherham, 
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P . PER PACKET.—Abromioe, Ageratunij 

blue and white, Adonis vernalis, rock plant, Alyasum, 
sweet, white and yellow, Ammobium sJatum, Bridal, ever¬ 
lasting, Anemone, Antirrhinum, Aqullegia, Aubrietia, Bar- 
touia aurea, Beet, Chilian. Oalliopais, Chrysanthemum, white 
and yellow, double, Claikia Mrs. Langtry, CUrUa Pm pie 
King, Salmon Queen, Campanula. Canterbury Bells, Candy¬ 
tuft, white and crimson, Calandnnia, Oalliopslr, Oerastiani, 
Chelone barbata, CoilinsU, Cineraria maritima, Collomia 
coccinea and grandlflora, loiely annuals; Convolvulus 
major and minor, mixed, and new Rose Queen. Datura Fox¬ 
glove, Esehscholtzia, new Mandarin. FraxineUa, Galllardia, 
Gold. Feather, Godetia Hawkweed, Llnum, Larkspur Candel¬ 
abra, Leotosiphon, Limn an thee, good Bee-flower, Lupins, 
Lupines perennia 1 , Love-Lies-Bleeding, Lychnis, Malope, 
Maize, variegated, NemophlU. blue and wh to, (Enothera, 
Poppy umbrovum, and Pteony, Prinocs* Feather, kudbeckia, 
Rhodanthe. Scabious, strong for winter bouquets, Sohizanthua, 
Sweet Sultan, Virginian Stock, new Crimson King, Fairy 
Queen, and white. Larger paekets, 3d., 4d.. and 6d. e*ch.— 
J. It FLOWEB, Floral Nursery. Ulley near Rotherham. _ 

BRILLIANT SCARLET GLADIOLI.—Very 

•LI fine bulbs, 35, Is. 9d.; 50,3s.; 100, 6s. 9d., free. Besutiful 
mixed colour*, 9a. 4d dozen, free. Just the time to plant. 
These are the finest autumn flowers, thrive anywhere, and 
should be grown in quantities.—J. R. FLOWER, Uiloy, near 
Rotherham._ 


(1LADIOLI I GLADIOLI I ! GLADIOLI l ! !— 

G All per dozen; Queen Victors*. “ soarlet and white,” 2s.; 
Prinoe Albert, 3s.; Ne Plus Ultra, 2s.; Oolvillei, Is.; 


16, Wyndcliffe-road, bmall-heath, Birmingham 


(1LADIOLI! GLADIOLI! 1 GLADIOLI J ! I— 

G Ohoioe mixed hybrids of gandavensis, from a grand 
Collection, 2s. per doz., 13s. 100, 130s. 1.000; a few extra fine 
bulbs, 3s. fid. per dozen; usually sold at 6s. per doz.; carriage 
free.—KRNESTM3RKKN81LL, as above. 


(IRANU LiLIUM AURATUM, extra large 

G exhibition bulbs. Is.; 11s. doz ; large, 2 for Is. 6d., 8s. 
per doz.: others, 3 for la. 6<L, 5s. 6d. dozen, oarriage free.— 
ERNEST GRRKN8ILL, as above.__ ___ 

1?XTRA LARGE LANC1FOLIUM RObrUM, 

•LJ roseam, and album, monstrosum Liliums, 2 for Is. fid., 
fis. per c ozen. Lee - ER NEST GREEN MILL, as a bov e. 

■TUBEROSE fTUBEROSE l! TUBEROSE 11! 

A —Double pure white flowers. " most fragrant,” 2s. per 
doe., carriage free —ERNEST GREENSILL. as abive. 

■jV/TAGNIFlCENT SPIRAEA FALMATA, 

■LG. •• crimson,” and Japoniea, " white " both hardy; " plant 
out n ow," 3 for la0d., oarriagefrej.—QBKE sSILL. as aouve. 


A NKMONES 1 ANEMONES ! ! ANEMO- 

NES!! I—Superfine mixed Dutch, 50 for Is. fid; 2s. fid. 
per 100. Ranunculus, finest mixed double Giant French, 50 
for Is. fid. Berlin Lilies of the Valley, extra selected, 25 fur 
Is. fid , free.—GREENSILL, os above. 


CJTOCKS ! STOCKS 1! STOCKS ! 1!-Large¬ 
ly flowering double German, saved from pot plants, and 
Viotoria Asters, "best Asters grown,” botn fines* mixed, 
warranted pure imported teed, each fid. aud Is. per packet, 
fr ee.-G REENSILL, as above. _ 

B lCGONlAS! BEGONIAS 1! BEGUN iAS!!! 

—From a celebrated Collection of extra choice sorts 
mixed, 3 for Is 9 1 : 6, 3s.; 5s fid. per uozen. Laing s noted 
Gold Medal Seedlings, mixed, 3 for Is. 6d.; 6. 2s. fid.; 4s. fid. 
doz.; all warranted and carriage free. Please mention 
Gardening Address as above.—ERNEST GREENSILL, 
16, Wyndc iff e-road, B mall-heath, Birmingham. _ 


inf! ORNAMENTAL and FLOWERING 

±\J\J SHRUBS and CONIFERS, from 1 to 3* ft., for 8s. fid., 
half 5a, o&riiage free, very strong and healthy, including 
Oupreasus, Juniperus, Deutzia, flyriugg, Weigela, fiuonymus, 
Thuja, Laurusrinus, Ac — HKNRY A CO.. Ameraham, Busks. 

"DOSES.—Niphetos and Mareehal Niel, 1 of 
Tv each for Is. Sd.; three of oaeh, 3s. 3d., free.— HENRY k 
CO., Ami-raham, Buoks._ ___ 

"DOSES, ROSES, ROSES, on own roots.— 
Tv Collection of 16, iu 11 named varieties. Including Niel, 
Devonlensla, Glolre de Dijon, red do , Malmaison, Ospt. 
Christy, La France, J loqueminot, John Hopper, Ac, 5s., 
carnage paid.— HENRY A CO . , Ameraham, Bucks. _ 

three. Is.; 
Forsvthia, 


UTTISTARIA, two, Is 6d.; Bignonta, thi 

" Chimonanthus, two, la.; Oydoma, two Is.; ]__, 

three. Is ; Jaamiuum, two, Is.; Plumbago, four, Is^j Tulip- 
tree, four, Is.; or one of each, 3s. 3JL, free.—HENRY k CO., 
Ameraham, Bucks. _ _ __ 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Choice double 

© Zinnias, Ten-week Stocks, Asters (best sorts, mixed). 
Gaillardia, Corn-flower, Phlox Drutnmondii, and Sweet Peas, 
all 2a. per 100. or 60 for la. 3d. Be«t double Marigolds, 
Tagetes, Perilla, Summer Chrysanthemums, Pvrethrum, 
Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, and seedling 
double Pinks, all la. 3d. per 100. Verbenas. Heliotropes, 
Single Dahlias, Nicotiana aflinia, Ag»ratums, Pansies, Violas, 
Bedum vanegata, and Clove-scented Pinks, all 8d per doz. 
Double Nasturtium, Japan Maize, Chrysanthemums, Delphi¬ 
niums, choice Columbines, and good autumn-struck bedding 
Geraniums, all la per dos. All good well-rooted plants, free 
by Paroel Post —JOHN NORFOLK, Wilhuiton, Ely. Caruba. 

VERBENAS ! VERBENAS! 1 — Splendid 
V healthy little plants, well-rooted oholoest varieties, all 
named, la. dozen; Is. 9d. 25; fis. 100, free.-LAWS k BON, 
Nurae ries, Becclea . 

pOR 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. — Carriage 

paid, strongest selected p’ants, autumn sown. Cabbage, 
Extra Early Etampes (best French), Wheeler's Imperial, 
Knfield Market, Filder, Winningstadt, Early Yo*k, and 
Jchweiofurt, 9d. 50, Is, Sd. 100, 10j. 1,000 ; Hardy Hammer¬ 
smith and Grand Admiral Lettuce plants, Goldin Globe, 
Norwegian and green curled Savoy, Aigburth Brussels 
Bprouts, Cottager’s Kale, Giant Rocca, and Zittau, Giant 
Tripoli, Onions. Red Piokling Oabbage, and Purple Broccoli, 
9<L 50, Is. 6d 100,10s. 1,000; Beauty of Hebron, Myatt’s Ash- 
leaf, and Fortyfuld Seed Potatoes, 101b. 3s : Herbs, Is. 6d. 
dozen, comprizing Thymes, Marjoram, Sage, Savory. Laven¬ 
der. Mint, Ac. Terms cash with order —EDWARD LEIGH, 
Cranle«gh, Surrey. 


r TVTA V 

HFFERS the following in STRONG HARDY 

O PLANTS, package ana carriage free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money returned. Hundreds of TESTI¬ 
MONIALS. See following :- 
" Southampton.—Dear Sir,—The plants you sent me wete 
the best value I have ever had, and you deserve to be encour¬ 
aged by every amateur who does not know exactly what he 
requires. Those 1 received were as fresh as possibly could 
be, well-rooted, sturdy and robust, and never drooped from 
first to last. 1 am now wanting the following. .... 
Yours very truly—J. H. U.” 

ROSE9, H. P.'s., strong healthy plants, in the finest named 
varieties, fis. dozen; 35a. 100. 

ROSES ON OWN ROOTS, ouc year Cuttings, well-rooted, 
in about 50 sorts, 4s. dozen ; 20a. 100. 

DAHLIAS, finest named double, show, and fancy varieties 
3s. 6d. per dozen. 

DAHLIAS, Pompon and bouquet, 2a. 6d per dozen. 
DAHLIAS, single, in the very finest named sorts, 2s. fid. dor. 

„ single, in good named sorts, every colour, Is £d. doz. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, summer-flowering, twelve grand 
named varieties. 2s. dozen. 

OHRvHANTHEMUMS, Japanese, large-flowered. Pompon 
and single, fine named varieties, Is. 6d. uozen. 
PELARGONIUMS, show and decorative sorts, grand bushy 
plants from * 1-inch pots, 6s. per doten. 
PELARGONIUMS, Ivy-leaved, fini st double and single varie¬ 
ties, and variegated, 2s. dozen; fine for hanging baskets, Ac. 
PELARGONIUMS, fine mixed Zonala for bidding. Ac., 
strong. 2s. fid. dozen. 

FUCHSIAS, the finest double and single varieties. 2a d'z. 
TRADE8CANTIA. fine foliage, for window boxes, Ao.,2s.doz 
VERONICAS, variegated, crimsonA blue flowers, 2a 3d. dot. 
CARNATION8, Crimson Clove, strong layers. 2s. fid. dozen. 
CARNATIONS, mixed Clove, strong layers, 2a fid. dosen. 
CARNATIONS, seedlings. Is. dozen. 

FORGET ME-NOT, best variety, In good clumps, 60, 2a 
LAVENDER, large plants, 2a fid. dosen. 

AURICULAS, strong plants, flower directly, 2s. dozen. 
POLYANTHUS, gold-laced, large elumpa, la fid. dosen. 
POLYANTHUS. Webbe’ strain, giant mixed, la fid. dosen. 
SWEET WILLIAMS, extra fine strain. 50 for 2s. 

PINKS, old double white,flne for cutting, la dozen. 
STOOKS, Brompton end E*st Lothian, Is. score. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM, large Ox-eye Daisies, 
la £d. doz.; fine white flewers forouttinghardy perennials. 
ROCKETS, white anl purple, Is. dozen. 

DAI8IE8, double crimson 3s. 100; pure white, 4s. 100. 
VIOLAS and PANSIES for beddiag and massing, yellow, 
light blue, purple, and other colours, separate, named, 
lr. fid. dozen. 

PANSIES, fancy blotched seedlings, la dosen; fine plants 
GEUM COOC1NEA PLENA, fine double scarlet flowers, la 
doren. 

OK N T AUREA OANDHHSSIMA, white foliage, fine, 2a doa 
CANTERBURY BELLS, pure white, double and siogls, 
mixed, fine plants, Is dozen. 

WALLFLOWERS, double German, la per dozen. 
WALLFLOWERS, single, of sorts, fid. dozen, 3a fid. doaen. 
Scni two stamp* fjr Dtscriptio* Catalogue. 

THI HOPIMUUIRIU, BEDAUB, If OIKS* 

Established 1810. 


VERY STRONG AUGUST SOWN CAB 
V BAGE, Ac., PLANTS -1.600,000 Early Enfield Market 
and Wheeler's Imperial, 2 000,030 Robinson's Champion, 
Sutton's Large Late, and Scotch Drumhead, 3s. fid. 1,000, 
tOs. 20,000, sample 100, per post Is. 3d.: Aigburth, Bruseels 
8prouts, Golden Globe, Drumhead, and Norwegian Savoy, 
Hardy Hammersmith and Grand Admiral Cabbage Lettuce, 
5s. 1 000, sample 100, la fid., per post. Oash with order.— 
EDWARD LEIGH, Ivy House Farm, OranMfh, Surrey. 


HHEAP AND GOOD PLANTS.—A splendid 

w Collection for Greenhouse or Conservatory : 4 Ooleos, 
distinct, 3 Pelargoniums, distinct, 3 Geraniums, distinct, 
4 Fuchsias, distinct. 4 Chrysanthemums, distinol, 3 Hy¬ 
drangeas, i Isolepis gracilis. 1 Cypress, and 1 Begonia, 
for 3s ; or 1 Abutilou, 1 Begonia, t Fern, 1 Hydrangea, 1 
Myrtle, 1 Isolepis gracilis, 4 Caloeoltriae, yellow and dark, 
6 Salvias, 4 Chrysanthemums, and 1 Nicotiana affinli for Sa; 
also a grand lot of plants for summer bedding, 60 for fia; 
good stroog rooted plants, 1 doz Geraniums, 1 doz Calceo- 
farias, 1 doz. Ageratums, 1 doz. Lobelia, 6 8alvias, and fi 
summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. All the a hove package 
and carriage paid, for cash with order.—H. J. PORTING, 
Wood Norton Hall, Norfolk. _ 

PHOICE WHITE PORTUGAL BROOM, 

\J strong, 16, Is. ; 4s. 6d. 100. Yellow Broom, 3s. Sd. 100; 
13b. fid. 1,000 Carriage p d.—B aKER Weetend, Sout ham pton. 
IT ARRitiON’ci MUaK, strong rooted oattingfl, 
-LL quote prices.—B. FIELDER. Florist, Cheltenham. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Strong plant*, best 
vJ exhibition varieties, correctly named, la fid. per doz. 
Double Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 3 distinct colours, named. Is, 
Fiunette, blush-white, 4 for la ; l doz., 2e. fid., free.—W. A V. 
WHEELWRIGHT. Uldtwinford, Stourbridge. 


A URICULAS (unbloomed seedling) from grand 

-Q- Collection of green, grey, and white-edged varieties, to 
bloom this season Ss. doz. Polyanthus, Sydney Smith, grand 
gold lace variety, 9d each, 3 for 2s , tree.—W. a F. WHEEL* 
WRIGHT. F lori st*. Oldgwtnford, gtontbridge. __ 

SCO rCH PANSIES. -SS? 

Sootch Antirrhinums. Scotch Pentstemons. Scotch Muuuloa 
Scotch Phloxes. For nsmed varieties of above we defy tbs 
world. 12 very flue sorts, 2a fid.; 12 extra fine, 3s. 6d.; 12 extra 
extra, 5s. Delphiniums, double Pyrethrums, Border Carna¬ 
tions. 12 sorts, as. 6d. Fuchsias, double and singl e Zonal, and 
double Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 12 sorts, 3s. 6d. Violas, 
Kin to re, la. fid.; white, purple, blue, yellow, la 3d.: 12 best 
sorts, Is fid. Seedling fancy Pansies, Carnations, Pioctees, 
Polyanthus, Is. 3d.; all per doz, free.—CRAMB, Tbs 
Nurse ries, Dunblane, N.B. __ 

OIX GARDENIAS, lull of buds, 10a. 6d.; large 
O plants, in 5-inah pots, 8 to 15 buds on each, double whit* J 
sweet-scented flower.-E. VAN DEB MEERSOH, Queen's; 
Nnraery, Belhurst, 8.E. _ 


A MATEUR’SCOLLECTION PrizeFLOWEB 

SEEDS, including Calceolaria, Cineraria, Primula 
Aster. Ac., 12 pkta., 2a; half pkta, Is. Jubilee Collection 
ineluding doable Asters, Balsams, Stocks, Phlox, Ac., for 
cultural directions, 25 pkta la 2d., carriage free. — V 
MUMMERY. Seed Merchant, Ashford, Kent. 


pREEPERd FOR WALLS.—By planting wl 

O n Bultable an ugly object may easily be made bsautifutl 
Descriptive List and advice free.-RICHARD SMITH ACC 
N urserymen and Seed MerohanU. Wororatar _ 

PANSIES, Show and Fancy, Scotch varietia 

T for competition. Strong healthy plants, purchaser t 
selection, 4s. dozen; my selection, 3s. dozen, pos tage fra* 
Cash with order.—Catalogues free from GEORGE T 
Carriage hi 11 House. Paisley. 


T OBELlA.—Crystal Palaoe, Compaota, 

•LI Emperor William, for pricking out. Is (ML per 100, free - 
OA8BON, Florist, Peterborough._ 


3 DOZEN MIXED CORNFLOWER PLA 

from open ground, 9d.. free. 6 Greenhouse Plants 1 
Amateur* & fnw.-E. HOBB8, St. John's Hill. Wartham 

Dm: 
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PRICES OF FLOWERS IN COVENT- j 
GARDEN. 

Pb&haps my experience of Covent-garden prices 
may be naefol to others; perhaps, also, it may 
elicit information which will be useful to me. 
My trade is writing stories. As this is not 
extravagantly remunerative, I have recently 
endeavoured to oombine with it a little market¬ 
gardening, the result so far being—expenses, 
£25 11s. 3d., and receipts, 10s. 6d. It is with 
this last item that I wish to deal. It was made 
up thus : March 4th, 20 bunches of Snowdrops, 
each containing three dozen fine blossoms, most 
double, 3s.; 4 bunches of Geraniums, six in a 
bunch, 8d.; 2 Arum Lilies, 61.; total, less 
commission (8d.), 3s. 6d. March 11, 4 bunches 
of Snowdrops, same size, 2d. ; 9 bonohes of 
Geraniums, Is. fid. ; total, Is. 8cL This time 
there was no commission, as I had grumbled at 
having to pay lfi per cent, on the previous 
occasion. March 25th,* 2 Arnm Lilies, fid.; 
19 Marshal Niel Roses, 3a. j 1 bunch of white 
Hyacinths, three dozen, 3d.; 9 bunches of white 
doable Azaleas, five in a bunoh, 9d.; 27 bunches 
of Geraniums, Is. 4d. Total, less commission 
(fid.), 5s. 4d. These three totals make the sum 
given above, 10s. fid. Now, what 1 want to 
know is, have I reoeived fair prices for my 
flowers ? Is Is. 8d. a fair prioe for 99 dozen fine 
Snowdrops ? Is Is. 4d. a fair price for 144 fine 
Geraniums, which have required the care of a 
gardener and a continuous fire ? If so, I think I 
will give up market-gardening and turn florist. 
I know, for a fact, that when I was selling my 
Snowdrops at sixty for a penny, many a West- 
end florist was charging for flowers not as good 
a penny a piece. Surely there is sometning 
wrong somewhere ? My flowers are taken up to 
London by a carrier who has a stand at Covent- 
garden, and acts as isletman. Upon him I 
have no check whatever. He may be a fool or 
he may be a knave. For the present I prefer 
to think him an honest man, and myself a very 
unfortunate person. If any of your readers 
can give me any information bearing upon this 
point, I shall be very greatly obliged to them.— 
Caktab. 

- A long time ago I was impressed with 

the notion that a greenhouse was capable of 
urodudng enough to pay its working expenses 
by the sale of cut blooms at reasonable prices. I 
at last launched out, and spent about £110 in 
building a house and furnishing with the plants. 
I wrote to several salesmen for prices, and as 
recently as last December I was offered Is. 6d. 
per dozen for Roses to be out during January, 
aad to supply Marshal Niel, Niphetos, Belle 
Lyonnaise, and the best Teas and Hybrid Per- 
petuals at Is. 6d. a doz., when retail dealers at 
the same time were selling their anything but 
fresh French Roses at 6d. each, and English- 
grown flowers at Is. each. Another firm offered 
me the same prioe; both these offers I refused. 
For Camellias I was offered Is. fid. per dozen, 
for very best White Azaleas fid. per dozen. I 
was at last tempted to send a sample box of 
white Azaleas of the choicest varieties, such as 
Bernard Andreas, &o., and on March 3rd sent 
*lso 91 sprigs of white Azaleas, 2 
Rhododendron Hybrid Blush, 11 and 
Digitized by 


Deutzia, for which I received a postal order for 
2s. The blooms were delivered in fresh con¬ 
dition. I was told the Rhododendrons and 
Dentzias were useless. Thus, after paying 
carriage and postage, my net receipts were 
Is. 7d. ! I do not wish to deter others from 
trying their luok, but 1 point out that success 
is not always oertain.— Flora. 

No doubt, the, amounts realised in these 
and many other cases are disheartening , but not 
a little of this result is due to the fact that the 
senders , in many eases, do not know the way to 
prepare cut flowers for market, and still less the 
way to pack them. One material much used is 
cotton wool, the worst of all packing-stufl', when 
allowed to come in contact with blooms. If it be 
u>ed, then soft silver paper should intervene . If 
such flowers as Pelargoniums , in a cut state , are 
sent without gumming the petals, they fall to 
pieces, and are useless ; and , again, small sup¬ 
plies at irregular intervals stand but a poor 
chance as to price in competition with the regular 
market supplies Those who wish to consign 
flowers for sale in Covent-garden should visit 
frequently the wholesale flower market in the early 
morning, and find out by observation the proper 
way to prepare, and pack, and sort their flowers. 
Unless the work is done properly, prices will 
always be bad. Good flowers, welt put up and 
packed, unit generally sell at a fair rate ; but, if 
inferior in any way , they are practically worth¬ 
less. —Ed. _ 

TRHHS AND SHRUBS, 

Mulching newly-planted trees and 
shrubs.— Mulching is a term used by gar¬ 
deners to describe the practice of covering the 
surface-soil with half-rotten manure, or some 
other material, for the purpose of confining the 
moisture in the ground, either between ordinary 
growing crops, or over the roots of trees. It is 
well known that the land loses much by evapora¬ 
tion in dry weather, and this loss it is the 
object of mulching to prevent. In the case of 
newly-planted trees or shrubs, no time should 
now be lost in covering the surface immediately 
over the roots with some kind of material that 
will assist in retaining the moisture in the soil. 
There is nothing better for this purpose than 
half-rotten stable-manure, laid on 3 inches 
thick; it should be placed on the soil as far as 
the roots extend. Where manure is not avail¬ 
able, Cocoa-fibre, spent Hops, or old tan, laid 
on 4 inches thiok, will be better than nothing, 
and short Grass from the lawn is valuable— 
if put on thick enough, and fresh applica¬ 
tions made before the last is dried up. 
In the case of Roses, or shrubs that stand close 
together, it is best to cover the whole of the 
surface, and where the appearance of the 
manure is objectionable, a few stones may be 
placed upon it. There is an old-fashioned plan 
of placing stones on the roots of newly-planted 
trees for the purpose of confining moisture in 
the soil. Manure and Cocoa-fibre are now 
generally substituted for stones; but if this is 
not exactly a step in the backward direction, it 
certainly is no advance. Stones impart to the 
soil the warmth which they absorb from the 
sun, and also prevent the evaporation of 
moisture; for if we lift a stone from the ground, 
even in the hottest and driest weather, 


we find the soil beneath it moist, and we 
want no better evidence of the utility 
of stones for the purpose of mulohing. 
Many owners of gardens, too, oan get stones 
when they cannot get manure conveniently. An 
amateur of my acquaintance, who resides close 
to the sea, and whose garden is much exposed 
to the rough winds that sweep with great foroe 
up the Channel, has to place a layer of stones 
over the roots of every tree he plants, or it 
would be blown out of the ground before the 
roots had time to get hold of the soil. In his 
oase there are plenty of boulders near at hand, 
and he finds that a layer of these, by their 
weight, keeps the tree firmly in the soiL By 
first planting a steep bank, and then covering 
the surface all over with the flattest of the 
boulders, the same individual successfully con¬ 
verted an ugly bank into a waving mass of 
green, that neither rough wind nor salt spray 
injured to any serious extent.—J. C. C. 

Tree Pseoniee.—I have now in my Somer¬ 
setshire garden a very fine specimen of the Tree 
Pseony; It is 8 feet in height and 12 yards in 
circumference, and, during our long acquaint¬ 
anceship of more than quarter of a century, it 
has never failed to produce annually several 
hundred immense double pink blossoms. Some 
years ago 1 accidentally discovered how to treat 
this magnificent plant, so as always to ensure a 
crop ofDlooms, notwithstanding east wind and 
nipping frosts. The Tree Pceony is of such a 
trusting and guileless nature that in mild, soft 
winters it is no uncommon thing to see the hard, 
button-like buds rise some 6 inches above the 
tender young red leaves; but, alas ! suoh pre¬ 
mature growth meets with inevitable destruc¬ 
tion, and the too confiding plant proves too late 
the truth of the proverb, which says that ** our 
[ confidence is nownere safe. ” But now for the 
remedy. When these buds are seen flaocid and 
hanging from their dislocated necks there is no 
help for them. They are dead, and the best 
thing is to out them down at once. The result 
will quickly follow; in a very short time the 
Tree Pceony will again push forth a orop of 
blooms from the dormant buds—just as strong 
and fine as if its first efforts had not been 
abortive. This treatment of the Paeony may 
not be unknown to many readers; still to others I 
hope this note may give useful information.—A. 

The Dogwood (Cornua mae).— This 
shrub, common as it is, is a welcome feature 
in the shrubbery in early spring, when the tiny 
clusters of bright yellow flowers clothe the leaf¬ 
less branches. In autumn, again, the bright red 
berries are conspicuous, but, unfortunately, they 
are not always freely produced, owing to the 
absence of female blossoms. This Cornus grows 
into a large shrub or small tree, about 12 feet 
or 15 feet high, and is especially suited for 
planting in small or medium gardens, as its 
rate of progress after the earlier stages are 
passed is very slow. It will thrive m dry, 
sandy soils better than the generality of shrubs. 
There are several varieties.—H. P. 


881.— Black ants In vinery.—Tf "One In a Fix* 
examinee hie plants, I dare say he will find some of them 
infested with brown tools or some other insect pert. If 
he washes the plants with toapy water, and gets rid of the 
insects, I think he will have no dlffloulty in getting rid of 
the ants, especially if he dusts sulphur about tfaeir haunts* 
-G.K. 
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Spring Heath.—Erica carnea is one of the 
best of all the dwarf hardy Heathe, and that 
it blooms profusely during winter and early 
spring is, perhaps, an advantage. It grows 
freely on any good loamy soil, and great 
breadths of it, on sloping banks, amongst atonee 
and rocky boulders, are very 
effective. On sunny days the 
least touch sets the pollen flying 
in clouds from its pink bells, 
and the bees seem very fond 
of it also ; but whether their 
quest is for pollen or nectar, 
1 am not quite sure. How- 
ever, as the hives Boon grow 
heavy when the bees are taken 
Wjjpr to the moors during the Heather 

season, I suppose honey is plen¬ 
tiful in this as in the native 
kind. Hardy Heaths scarcely re¬ 
ceive the attention they deserve. 
On good fresh turfy loam or 
peaty soils they grow freely, 
and they are piesentable at all 
seasons, forming soft masses of 
various shades of green, even 
| when not in bloom. They vary in height, and 
are of nearly all ihades of colour between white 
and dark crimson. Wherever wild Heather 
grows naturally these exotic kinds also grow 
well, forming good edgings to beds of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and other evergreen shrubs.—F. W. B. 


specimens, and in groups in the shrabbery, and 
round the margins of the home plantations. 
Tall standards on the Crab alone should be 
planted, but of course they will not grow under 
the shade of other trees. W here the plantations 
are extensive, clearings might be made several 


FRUIT. 

NEW PHASE OF APPLE CULTURE. 
There is much beauty (apart from the value of 
its fruit) in a well-developed Apple-tree. From 
the moment the leaf-buds unfold in April, till 


acres in extent in sheltered situations, and 
special features treated by planting large groups 
of Apple-and other fruit-trees, taking into 
consideration the character of the soil. ^ There 
are on many estates ancient woods in which the 
soil is rich in decaying vegetable matter; if, 
therefore, inlets could be made in such woods 
here and there, round the margins, and groups 
of Apple-trees introduced, not only would a 
pleasing feature be created, but the result would 
be in every way profitable. Under ordinary 
circumstances it takes a comparatively long 
time to establish an orchard ; but within the 
sheltering folds of home plantations a well- 
prepared and refreshed soil will induce the 
trees to do their utmost in regard to both 
growth and fertility. 

The time for planting is over for this season, 
but the matter may be thought over and 
discussed. Solitary Apple- and other fruit-treeB 
are found in such situations, but no attempt has 
yet been made to carry the thing out systemati¬ 
cally. True, in Bacon’s time, and probably also 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Lettuces.— In planting out Lettuces now 
from seed-beds or frames, a successional char¬ 
acter may be given to plants of the same sowing 
'* in different aspects aud situa- 
Some, for instance, may be planted on 
open situation, and 
This obviates the neces- 
As the season advances, 


by placing them 
tions. A 

a south border, some in jui 
others in a cool border, 
sity for sowing often, 
south borders will be too hot, as usually, after 
May, the plants betray a tendency to bolt; 
and, if the weather should be hot and dry, 
as it is sometimes at that season, aphides 
will appear and bring on premature decay. For 
summer Lettuces, depth of soil is very import¬ 
ant. Some of the best Lettuces grown are 
obtained in July, often during the hottest wea¬ 
ther, from plants set out on the ridges between 
the rows ot Celery in May and June. Lettuces 
are deep-rooting plants, and, where depth of soil 
can be given, watering and mulching are lets 
necessary. In hotsoils, increased depth has agreat 
value, and mulching, together with an occa¬ 
sional soaking of liquid-manure, makes success 
a positive certainty. In June and July, some¬ 
times, the seeds are sown thinly and not trans¬ 
planted, as, though, in some instances and at 
some seasons, transplanting, by increasing the 
root-fibres, may bo an advantage, the snapping 
of the tap-root in itB downward course in a dry 
time increases the tendency to premature seed¬ 
ing, which it should be the object to counteract. 
To provide a year’s succession, sow twice in April, 
May, June, and July, once in August, and 
once at the beginning of September ; the last 
sowings are useful for planting in frames to 
come early in spring. Sow Paris Market in 
January tor forcing, and sow the same kind 
again, with other varieties, early in March, for 
planting out on border, or growing under glass, 
according to requirements and circumstances. 
The July sowings are the most important for 
autumn and winter supply. The best Lettuce 
for standing through the winter, in open air, is 
the black-seeded variety of the Brown or Bath 
Cos.—H. 

Vegetable Marrows-—The value of the 
Vegetable Marrow as a drought-resisting crop 
is fully recognised, and it will be well to be 
prepared for a dry season by having a good 
Bupply of this most useful vegetable. It is by 
no means necessary to plant on ridges of manure, 
as I find Vegetable Marrows to be far more 
fruitful when planted in ordinary garden soil, 
and treated like any other garden crop. Our 
plan is to sow now; by the end of April the 
young plants will be ready for putting out under 
hand-lights, cloches, or anv temporary protec¬ 
tion, and as soon as they begin to grow suffi¬ 
ciently to require more space, all danger from 
spring frost will be past. A mulching of stable 
litter over the roots, and plenty of water in dry 


cally. True, in Bacon's time, ana pronaDjy aieo 
in that of the monks, fruit-trees were thought 
worthy of filling prominent situations; and 
where ornament and utility go hand-in-hand, 
the Apple has no rival. In selecting sites for it, 
some amount of judgment will be neceesary. 
Low, damp situations must be avoided, and 
those where the land is well drained and some¬ 
what elevated chosen. The ground should be 
trenched, and all roots and rubbish burnt, and 
the ashes spread over the surface. This work 
may be done at any time before the autumn; and 
in selecting sites, the outlines of plantations and 
shrubberies may, whore needed, be improved. 
The best position will be found on the southern 
sides of the plantations, sheltered on the north¬ 
east from cold currents, which do so much harm 
in spring ; and here, if anywhere, Apple culture 
ought to pay. For the first half-dozen years at 
any rate the land must be cultivated, but for 
this the catch crops ought, if rightly managed, 
to pay, and also yield something over for 
rent. Afterwards, when the trees come into 
bearing, the land might be seeded down with 
Grass. 

Protecting the stems would be as necessary 
as it is in the ordinary orchard, for sheep are 
just as destructive to young Apple-trees as 
hares and rabbits; but this would be a 
comparatively easy matter. One of the evils 
of our present system of orcharding is the 
planting of too many kinds. Therefore, in the 
scheme under consideration only a few kinds 
should be employed, and those should be 
adapted to the neighbourhood in which they 
are to grow. Some of the very best Apples are 
also the most vigorous and free-bearing under 
varying conditions. Our present list of Apples 
requires a good deal of weeding out. At 
present I shall only name a few varieties, con¬ 
fining myself to such as are bright-coloured, but 
which also are good either for deeeer^ or 
culinary purposes. B9auty of Hants is a bright 
showy Apple, a seedling from the Blenheim 
Orange ; Beauty of Kent is also good, and so 
are Devonshire Quarrenden, Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, Fearn’s Pippin, Manks Codlin, Radford 
Beauty, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Yorkshire Beauty, 
and Norfolk Beaufin. E H. 


A SPRAY OF APPLE BLOSSOM, 


the fruit ii gathered and stored in autumn, an 
Apple-tree is a never failing source of interest, 
and it is especially^bcjmtiful iu May, when in 
blossom Apple-t^es mas jlyjtfcbas single 
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weather, ere the mein things needful; it is elso 
well to out the fruits before the seed begins to 
swell up, for, if allowed to remain on the plant 
too long, they check the formation of young 
fruit. The long white and striped varieties are, 

r hape, the best for general use. The Custard 
greatly liked by many, but for market - 
gardens the Bush Marrow has of late become 
▼erv popular. It is put out between rows of 
early Peas, which afford it protection during 
the earliest stages of growth, and when the 
Peas are removed, a mulching is put over the 
soil. After this, the plants soon commence to 
fruit, forming large masses of leaves and fruit, 
but having no long, spreading shoots, like the 
ordinary varieties of Vegetable Marrow.— 
South Harts. 


THH COMING WORK'S WORK. 

Extract* fnm a garden diary. from April 16th 
to April 23rd. 


9 up Mushroom-bed on the north side of a wall; 
beds in this position usually oome in useful In summer. 
The bed is in the form of a ridge, 2 feet high, against 
the wall, sloping down to 1 foot at the outside. It is 
made as firm as possible by treading, and is is thatohed 
oxer with straw till the temperature beoomee regular and 
steady, suitable for spawning, which will be done when the 
heat tails to 80 degt. or so. Sowed Peas and Beans in euc- 
oearioo. Earthed up and put sticks to forward Peas. 
Planted out early-sown Lettuces. Sowed Sweet Peas In 
round patches in back of borders to flower in summer. 
Pricked off Petunias into bcxes. Potted off Salpiglossis in 
variety; these are pretty, both In beds and when well 
grown in pots for the conservatory. Potted on 
end Fuchsias; it is best not to give the Fuchsias too large 
shifts, ee it makes the plants gross in habit. Shifted on 
soft-wooded Heaths and Epacrisee. Picked seed-pods of 
A m i en s and Heaths. Shifted on Chrysanthemums, keep¬ 
ing them in cold frames for the present. Put in a few 
cuttings of Pompon and Anemone-flowered varieties for 
late blooming. Gave liquid-manure to Calceolarias and 
Pelargoniums, which are showing bloom. Opened them 
oat so that no two plants touched each other, giving 
the finishing touches as regards tying. Fumigated 
booses as frequently as necessary to keep flies and other 
knaacts outside. Maiden-hair Ferns now fall of young 
growth must not be exposed to 'strong Tobaooo-smoke. 
wefaaove them to another house when It is necessary to 
smoke the house they oooupy. Gave liquid-manure to 
larre plant of Bougainvillea just showing blossom. 
Planted Oooumbers and Melons In Bpare pits from which 
bedding-plants had been removed; the pits were lime- 
washed sad Ailed with fermenting materials. 

Planted out seedling Carnations. Stirred the soil among 
Spinach and Parsley. Sowed Spinaoh in succession; it is use¬ 
less sowing the round Spinaoh on our soil after May. We have 
to depend upon such substitutes as New Zealand Spinaoh 
and Spinach Beet; the former is the more useful. Took 
up and divided a number of Christmas Roses, cut the 
roots to pisoes with a sharp knife, and left eaoh piece of 
mot with a leaf-bud or two attaohed. Planted in a bed 
with a weetera exposure, 1 foot apart each way: we 
wanted to increaee stock. Divided herbaceous plants 
which had become too large, including Geraniums (iberi- 
oom and others), PotentilU*, Pyre thrums. Campanulas, 
Ac. Planted out a few plants recently purchased, which 
had been in a cold pit for a fortnight. Planted Hops 
to make a rough kind of screen; the effeot of these when 
full grown is rather picturesque with the long flowering 
sprays hanging about. Planted hardy edgings to flower¬ 
beds. Sowed Cinerarias and Primulas for next winter’s 
blooming ; the seed-pots are covered with squares of 
glass, and placed in a genial temperature until germina¬ 
tion takes place. Pricked off Capsicums, and potted on 
Tomatoes. Tomatoes bearing in pots and trained up roof 
of forcing-house receive frequent applications of ifquid- 
mazrara. I am growing the Dedham Favourite this year 
in pota. Criterion is a favourite with me, it bears so 
early and so freely. Thinned the growth of Cucumbers—a 
weekly operation. Pinched the laterals from Vines; 
these, also, are gone over weekly. Melons, too, are 
goae orer often to keep the growth In order and, where 
naves r y, to set the fruit. The engine is now used freely 
in orchard-house to keep down insects. 


Greenhouse. 

Lima .—Among the various kinds of Lilies 
that flower daring sammer and autumn, L. aura- 
tom and the different varieties of L. speoiosum 
•is the most to be depended on for general use, 
sad must now be well attended to. The young 
shoots will be well through the soil, and, u 
strong and vigorous, the roots will also have 
aade corresponding progress. However, until 
the roots have begun to move freely, it fa well 
Is be somewhat sparing with the water-pot, 
particularly so in the case of imported bulbs of 
U auratum, which sometimes make a deal of 
top-growth before roots are formed. Among 
the quantities of tills favourite Lily annually 
imported, a large peroentage produce shoots 
that ultimately flower more or less, and then 
the bulbs perish ; if they are examined, it will 
generally be found that no root-growth has been 
siade, or that the roots have died. The 
hsst way to remedy this defect fa to use small 
pots the first year, and to keep the soil drier than 
would be advisable for talks that have t been 
longer in cultivation. . 1 fter tits tkre : e joid 


frame, with the plants olose up to the glass, is 
a better place for them than a greenhouse; 
give air freely in the daytime, dose tne lights at 
night, and throw a mat over the glass when 
there fa any danger of frost. Treated in this 
way, the growth made will be more sturdy than 
when the plants are located among other 
things. Growth of this character fa conduoive 
to the plants flowering well £hfa season, and has 
an influenoe on the increase in size of the bulbs, 
and their blooming well another year. Plants 
of L. longiflorum—of which L. eximium and L. 
Harrfaii are the best varieties—that have been 
forced should, as they go out of flower, have due 
attention given to watering; keep them under 
glass, placed so that they get plenty of light and 
air in the daytime; in fact, until the tops die 
down, the plants must be as well oared for as 
they were before blooming, otherwise it fa use¬ 
less to expect them to flower well another year. 

Mignokette. —A greenhouse, without a fair 
proportion of plants that have sweet-smelling 
flowers, fa devoid of a very desirable 
feature; and, though this fragrant favourite 
may be had in plenty from the outside 
garden in summer, some of the best sorts, 
such as Maohet, deserve pot-culture. This 
variety produces very large spikes of bloom. 
A little seed sown now wul yield plants that 
will be found very useful for standing in rooms, 
or for providing cut flowers. Sow the seeds 
in 3-inch or 4-inch pota, drained well, and filled 
with good loam and rotten manure. Half-a- 
dozen seeds may be put in each pot, thinning the 
plants to three or four after they have got well 
above the soil. Stand the pots in a cold frame, 
keep the lights on, and give air in the daytime, 
with just enough water to moderately moisten 
the soil. When well established move into 
6-inoh or 7*inoh pots, and use, as before, rich 
material. Give plenty of air to keep the plants 
stout and short-jointed. If they are drawn it 
will interfere with the flowering. Give manure- 
water onoe a-week after the roots get well hold 
of the soil. Treated in this way this variety 
of Mignonette will produce flower-spikes 12 
inches or 15 inches in length. 

Annual Thunbergias. —These pretty trail¬ 
ing plants look well in hanging-baskets, or as 
an edging to hide a plant-stage £ a house where 
a little artificial warmth fa kept up; or, if pre¬ 
ferred grown erect, all that is necessary fa to 
insert a few stioks, 18 inohes high in the soil, 
just within the rims of the pots, and train the 
shoots round them. Seeds should now be sown 
in a pan or box, in light open soil, thinly, and 
care should be taken not to cover them deeply. 
Stand in a warm house, or on an ordinary hot-bed; 
keep the soil moist—not wet. As soon as the 
plants are an inch high, move them into 3-inoh 
pots. Grow on in an intermediate temperature, 
and syringe overhead daily; shade a little in 
bright weather. When the roots have not well 
hold of thesoil, put them in 6-inch pots—these will 
be large enough; a little manure-water may 
be given from time to time with advantage 
when the plants show flower; it will tend to 
prolong the blooming period. 

Raising plants from seed.—A word of 
caution, in the matter of raising tender plants 
of all kinds from seed, may, at this season, not 
be out of place. There are two causes to whioh 
very many of the failures that occur in raising 
plants in this way are tr&oeable—firstly, cover¬ 
ing the seeds too deeply with earth; and, 
secondly, giving too much water before the 
plants appear. The soil simply requires to 
have enough moisture in it to admit of the 
seeds absorbing sufficient to assist them to 
vegetate, and if, before vegetation takes place, 
it contains much water, seeds that are at 
all delicate are liable to rot. In refer¬ 
ence to the depth of soil with which seed 
should be covered there can be no fixed rale. 
The smaller and lighter the seeds are, the less 
material will they bear over them. One-eighth 
of an inch of soil fa quite enough covering for 
small seeds, whilst for those that are larger a 
quarter of an inch will not be too much. In all 
oases it fa well, before sowing the seed, to press 
the soil in the pan or box down a little, 
making it smooth ; also press the material with 
whioh the seed fa covered, as the moisture will 
then not escape. 

Nierembergias. — These pretty, low-grow¬ 
ing plants deserve the attention of those who 
have small greenhouses. Their cheerful-looking 
flowers are produced all through the season. 


They may be raised either from seeds or cut¬ 
tings. In the former case, give the seed a little 
warmth, if possible, until the plants are potted 
off and have begun to move freely. Cuttings 
may still be struck; seleot for this purpose 
such shoots as are free in growth. ' They 
should be kept a little olose until they have 
struck root, after which move them singly into 
small pots. These plants are so free in flower¬ 
ing that the smallest bits will bloom. A dozen 
or so In 5-inch or 6-inoh pots, stood about 
among other stronger-growing plants, are a 
relief from the ordinary greenhouse arrange¬ 
ment. 

Petunias. —Plants raised from seed sown 
some weeks back shonld now be ready to pot 
off. These quick-growing things will bear 
larger pots than would be safe for plants of 
Slower growth; 3-inoh pots will not be too 
large. Use rich, light soil, with a portion of 
leaf-mould added ; like other free-rooting, 
soft-wooded plants, Petunias revel in it. If 
the seedlings have three or four leaves at the 
time of potting, the points should be pinohed 
out, and this operation repeated as soon as the 
lateral shoots develop. Cuttings of both single 
and doable Petunias that are now straok should 
be potted on and treated like the seedlings. 
The single varieties are good basket-plants; 
they may be grown alone, or in combination 
with other things, such as Fuchsias and zonal 
Pelargoniums, but, if so used, care must be 
taken not to crowd, otherwise the whole will 
suffer from want of suatenanoe, and their 
flowering be of short duration. 

Thomas Baines. 


, Outdoor Garden. 

Hardening bedding-plants. — This should 
be carried out without any unnecessary oheok. 

If the process be a gradual one, no harm will 
accrue from the full exposure of snob plants as 
Pelargoniums, Verbenas, &o., in the daytime 
now, if covered np at night. Most of our 
plants are exposed all day in temporary, open 
frames, but are covered with straw mats at 
night. If a cold day intervenes, the oovers are 
only removed for a few hoars in the middle of 
the day. It will, of course, be understood that 
plants must not bis taken from a warm house or 
pit to the open air all at onoe. 

Planting Gladioli. — These may still be 
planted. They thrive amazingly on somq soils. 

A light, sandy loam, slightly enriehed, suits 
them best. They are not generally grown for 
the conservatory, but they make very effeotive 
pot-plants, and will bear gentle forcing. When 
potted in November, and plunged overhead in a 
bed of leaves to start them, the early-blooming 
varieties may be had in blossom early in the 
year. 

Pruning newly-planted Roses. — These 
shonld be out rather hard in to induce the back 
eyes to break, and lay the foundation of healthy, 
well-balanced bushes in the future. 

Own-rooted Robes. —The fact that these are 
desirable shonld be kept constantly in mind, 
and when purchases are made, stipulate, where 
possible, that thev be on their own roots, as 
■noh plants will five for some time, and show 
what the Rote fa capable of doing under good 
management. 

Sowing flower-seeds. — The soil works 
freely now, and seeds sown in it, if not too 
deeply covered, germinate immediately. Sow 
thinly; if the seeds are good it fa a waste to sow 
so thickly as fa commonly done. In sowing 
Poppies and other small seeds, one seed to the 
square inch, if it were possible to distribute 
them evenly, would give plants enough to seleot 
from. Anything of a choice nature may be> 
covered with a piece of brown paper, peggedi 
down. This will ensure the speedy germination* 
of every good seed. 

A few choice evergreens. —The present in 
the best season for planting, and I give below 
the names of a few kinds of evergreen shrub* 
specially adapted for the villa garden : Berber!* 
Aquifolium, B. stenophylla, B. Darwtnii* 
Arbutus Andrachne, Ancuba japonic*, A. ji. 
maoulata (male), Bnxns elegantissima; Broom^ 
white and yellow; Cotoneaster Simonsii, CL 
miorophylla, Escallonia macrantha, Garry* 
elliptic*. Hollies, Hodginsi, Golden Queen, sad 
Silver Queen. Tree Ivies in variety ; Lauras- 
tinna, Pernettya mnoronata; Pyraoantha, 
grafted 3 feet high, has a very ornamental t 
effeot; Skframia japonic*. Among oommoner 
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thinga the Portugal Laurel and common Yaw 
ara rny useful, and will rapidly grow into 
handsome specimens. 

Hardy foliage-plants.— Colour should at 
all times be used with judgment. Too much of 
the Purple Beeoh or the Silver Maple may be- 
oome wearisome, and yet both of these trees pro- 
duoe a pleasing effect when used sparingly 
sad tastefully. Allantua glandulosa, Catalpa 
syringsBfolla, the Golden Elder, the Purple- 
leaved Birch, Ar&lia spinosa, the Liquidamoar 
for its autumn tint, the Tulip-tree, the Maiden- 
hair-tree, and the Silver-leaved Poplar, are 
among the most striking of the summer-leafing 
subjects, and should not be absent from well- 
planted grounds. 

Violets for winter. —The open-air Violets 
have this year suffered a good deal from the 
severity of the weather, especially where the 
beds are more than one year old. Young plants 
are the hardiest, and will bear the finest 
flowers. One of the best Violets for winter is 
the Marie Louise. It is too tender for the open 
air with us, but it suooeeds admirably in 
frames. Those plants whioh have been flower¬ 
ing in frames or pits may be divided now, and 
planted out 1 foot apart each way to beoome 
. strong for filling frames again next September. 
For the open air the Cz&r m one of the best of 
the Russian section, but it should be replanted 
annually towards the end of April. 

Fruit Garden. 

Planting young Vines.— It is best to plant 
inside the house, as the main-stem is then 
always sheltered from the weather. The inside 
border need not be wide. I believe that in many 
instances the borders are too large, and that a 
better result would be obtained with a more 
restricted root-run. The best season to plant 
is just when the young plants have made an 
inoh or so of growth; the roots should be care¬ 
fully unfolded, laid out straight, and oovered 
with soil 6 inohes to 9 inches d< ep. The best soil 
for a Vine border is the top spit of an old pas¬ 
ture, and the next best is surface-soil of a Wheat 
or Bean field, with some wood-ashes, bones, and 
lime rubble to enrich it, and keep it open. 
Artificial manures may be blended with the 
soil, or used as top-dressings, at any time. The 
Vine under glass, in a well-drained border, is a 
gross feeder. With a judicious use of artificials 
and liquid-manure and occasional root-lifting, 
much smaller borders will suffice. 

Planting Strawberries.— If the young 
plants were secured last summer, and laid in 
6 inches apart, in a border, they will now be in 
good condition for planting out in the beds. 
Select the strongest plants only, and there will 
be a chanoe of obtaining a moderate crop this 
season. Press the soil well ronnd the orown of 
the plants, and plant only when the surface is 
dry. Water the plants in, and mulch immedi¬ 
ately. Plant 18 inohes apart each way, and 
thin out after the first crop has been gathered. 

Figs on walls. —All coverings should have been 
removed from the trees ere tms, to expose them 
for a few days to harden the wood a little before 
pruning. Where the trees are too thiokly 
placed on the wall, they may now be thinned, 
and those not required removed elsewhere. To 
have Figs in a fertile condition, especially in 
the midlands, we must never altogether lose 
touch of the roots. Loam, made porous with 
lime rubble, should form the chief part of the 
border, as, when necessary, liquid-manure can 
be given. Train the branches thinly in what¬ 
ever direction covers the wall best, to utilise the 
whole of its warm surface. 

Grafting largi fruit-trees.— The fruit 
production of the country would, in the course 
of a oouple of years, be immensely increased if 
all the trees lacking in fertility were beheaded 
and grafted with fertile kinds. Everyone knows 
one or more fertile trees in a district, and it 
would be an easy matter to buy or beg grafts 
from a tree whioh nearly always bore fruit to 
place on those whioh rarely bear a full orop. 
Bind grafting is the best for large branches. 
The branches are sawn off, the wounds made 
smooth with a sharp knife. Incisions are then 
made through the bark at two or more places, 
according to the size of the branch operated on, 
by drawing the knife up, beginning about 
3 inohes or 4 inohes below where the amputa¬ 
tion took place, and drawing the knife upwards 
to the top. A small instrument of bone or 
hard wood, fashioqft like the bottom of the scion, 


hior dd like the bott^iioljthea 


is thrust in behind the outer bark, and when it 
is withdrawn, the graft, whioh has in the mean¬ 
time been prepared by having a slice out off one 
side, and the outer bark removed from the 
other, leaving the inner bark or oambium, as far 
as possible, intact, is inserted. This kind of 
grafting is simple enough. As soon as one 
branch is finished, the grafts should be tied 
in, and the day applied immediately to keep 
out the air. * 

Thinning Peaches.— It is difficult to say 
what is a orop of fruit of any kind without 
seeing the trees. As a rule, the finest and best 
fruits are produced by the trees which are 
carrying only a moderate crop. The moderate 
oroppers say one fruit to a square foot of trellis 
is sufficient, but well-nurtured trees will do more 
than this. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sowing late Celery.— A little seed [of a 
good late-keeping red kind may be sown now, 
either in a box in the pit or greenhouse, or a 
warm, sunny corner in the open air. Plants 
from this sowing, in the ordinary oourse of 
things, will not bolt so soon as those sown 
earlier, and many of them will not bolt at all, 
and will be very useful for cooking. Carter’s 
Incomparable Crimson and Sutton’s Sulham 
Prize are good varieties. 

Staring Peas.— Even the dwarfest Peas will 
pay for support. I, last year, left a consider¬ 
able patch of the American Wonder without 
supports, but I shall not do so again. The tops 
of tne sticks, removed from those used for the 
taller kinds, will do for the dwarf varieties. In 
staking Peas, plaoe the atioks in a slanting 
direction, the stioks on each side sloping in 
opposite directions. This arrangement will tend 
to keep the Peas from rambling outside. Plaoe 
the stioks to the rows early, before the tendrils 
strike out. 

Sowing Turnips.— In addition to one of the 
strap-leaved kinds, sow now Cattell’s Silver 
Ball, and the red-topped Stone; only a few 
seeds of eaoh should be sown, as little and often 
is the best principle to work on for the present. 
Dress Peas just up with soot, if the sparrows are 
troublesome, and stake them at once. 

Snails and slugs.— With the genial weather 
will come the slugs and snails. Newly-slaked 
lime, scattered over the garden on a calm damp 
evening, will destroy many, and may be re¬ 
peated when neoessary. Brewers’ grains, bran, 
and greased Cabbage-leaves may be used as 
traps; but they should be visited with a light 
about nine or ten o'olook in the evening, and the 
snails destroyed. In a well-cultivated garden 
the s n a il s are not so numerous as where neglect 
has been allowed to creep in. Sprinkle coal- 
ashes over any bed where ohoioe plants are 
growing. 

Horse-radish. —This is in frequent demand. 
New plantations may be made now. The 
small, straight pieces that are not large enough 
for use make good sets. Plant in rows, 18 inohes 
apart, and 1 loot between in the rows. Make 
the holes with a crowbar, 18 inches deep, and 
drop the long slim sets in till they rest on the 
bottom, filling the holes up with fine, crumbling 
soil. 

Herbs from seed. — Sow Basil, Sweet 
Marjoram, and Summer Savory in boxes or 

K ns, and plaoe in heat. If there is likely to 
any soaroity of Sage and Thyme, seeds may 
be sown now. Lavender and Rosemary may 
also be raised in the same way, though cuttings, 
when healthy and strong, will make plants in 
less time. 

Cucumbers. — These are now advancing 
rapidly, both in house and in frames. Cut the 
fruit as soon as they are fit for use. 8top all 
growth one joint beyond the fruit, and top-dress 
frequently. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 
Annuals. —The main sowing of annuals, both 
of hardy varieties in the open ground, and 
those of a more tender description that are 
raised under glass, ought now to be finished, 
though in many oases it is advisable to make a 
small late sowing of some favourite and useful 
things, auoh as Mignonette, Cornflowers, Bal¬ 
sams, and Asters, about a month hence (the two 
last named may by that time be also sown in the 
open). This will be found to ensure a succession 
i of bloom until late in the autumn. Phlox Drum¬ 
mond!, one of the showiest and best of annuals. 


may either be sown in boxes, under glass, now, 
and transplanted, or sown where it is to bloom 
at the end of this month. The latter plan pro¬ 
duces the best plants—even if great oare is taxon 
to prevent drawing, those sown under glass are 
never so short ana sturdy as plants that have 
had the benefit of the open air from the first. 
The only drawback is tnat these last do not 
come into bloom until late in the ntiMcn, so that 
it is as well, where space is not too limited, to 
follow both plans. Where the air is very bad, 
and only vigorous subjects auooeed, liberal 
sowings of Sunflowers, single and doable, and 
of the common Marigold, will be found extrem ely 
useful. These are hardy and showy annuals 
when in bloom. 

Stocks, of the East Lothian, or intermediate, 
varieties, from sowings made in the autumn, 
and wintered in frames, and also those raised very 
early in the spring (January or February), of fl** 
German, or Ten-week class, may be planted out 
in the beds in which they are to bloom, on the 
advent of genial weather. Choose a showery day 
for this work, and if the sun shines strongly in 
the oourse of the next three or four days, 
the plants should be shaded by some 
for Stocks sometimes flag badly after being 
transplanted, and this, of course, is by no 
means conducive to their well-being. The eoll 
in which they are planted should be deeply 
worked and enriched with decayed turf, leal- 
soil, or old hot-bed stuff; soot and a little lime- 
or mortar-rubbish are also beneficiaL A good bed 
of Stooks is so deliciously sweet and beautiful, 
that a little extra oare is well repaid. 

Calceolarias, of the common yellow or 
shrubby olats, will suoceed much better if 
planted out during this month than later on— 
that is, if they are strong and well-rooted stuff 
struok in the autumn, and wintered in oool pits 
or frames. If they have received only ordinary 
attention, they should be by this time sturdy 
little plants, from 4 inohes to 6 inches in htight. 
Take them np with good balls of earth, and 
plant firmly in well-worked ground, with —ww 
good rotten manure beneath their roots. In 
this way they will bloom early and strongly, 
and very few losses will occur during the hot 
days of midsummer, as compared with plants 
pat out at the same time as zonal Ptibf oninnn 
and other ** bedding plants.” 

Finish the planting of perennials, ex¬ 
cepting, of oourse, those that, sown early in the 
year under glass, are still too small or tender to 
stand the exposure; five or six weeks hence 
will be time enough for these. Most of them 
will bloom during the autumn, and form a 
succession to the older stock planted now. The 
tender yoong growths of all herbaoeons 
as also patches of annuals just appearing above 
ground, are best protected from the ravages of 
slogs by a ring of soot, ashes, or Ume, or of a 
mixture of these, scattered around them. The 
beginning, or the middle of this month is a very 
suitable time for making np hot-beds of stable- 
manure, or other fermenting material, for the 
purpose either of propagating or forcing, or for 
the growth of Cuoumbere. The materia], if 
fresh, should, of course, be properly sweetened, 
by exposure to the air and frequent turnings, 
before being finally put together, and even then 
do not put the plants in, or even sow the seed, 
until the first fieroe heat and rank steam 
gone off, and the temperature inside the frame 
falls to not more than 70 dogs, at night. 
Cucumbers may also be at onoe planted out in 
houses, where these exist; but, as a rale, 
better results are to be obtained in town air fay 
cultivation in frames or pits heated by manure. 

B. C. R. 


Anthraoite coal.— I have read the re¬ 
marks of “ B. C. R.” (p. 60), on anthraoite 
ooal as applied to the heating of greenhouses, 
vineries, and hot houses. My practical experi¬ 
ence entirely agree# with what he states. 
I have, throughout this prolonged winter season, 
used it with great satisfaction and success, and 
not only do I find its heating properties most 
exoellent, and the saving of labour to the m*i» in 
the garden very considerable, but it is decidedly 
to be reoommended on the score of economy. I 
have obtained my supplies from a South Wales 
firm, and find that u cost it bears favourable 
oompariaon with any ooal that I have hitherto 
made use of.—C. F. Mawl, The Gardens, 
DcUserau Hall, Ddgdly. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CULTURE OF GLOXINIAS. 

Thk members of the present race of these 
lovely stove Gesnerads owe their parentage to 
a few species imported from different parts of 
Sonth America. The hybrids recently raised 
are, however, superior to the imported species, 
both in size and form, and their colours are 
almost unlimited, varying, as they do, from the 
purest white, through the different shades of 
pink to deep-red, and from pale-blue to intense 
purple, with endless forms of spotting and 
banding with light and dark colours; in fact, 
there are few flowers in whioh there is so much 
variety, and they also possess other points 
equally noteworthy. Gloxinias may be increased 
rapidly, either by means of seeds or cuttings ; 
they are easily grown, and most useful for 
decorating the stove, and also in summer the 
intermediate house, in which they continue to 
bloom, more or less, for a considerable period. 
Their flowers, too, are very useful when cut, 
lasting in good condition in water for several 


rim, press it down moderately firm, then water 
with a fine rose, so as to settle the surface, and 
on this sow the seeds, not too closely, or the 
young plants become crowded and, consequently, 
drawn up before they are large enough to pot 
off. Cover the seeds very lightly, and plaoe 
them in a temperature of 60 degs. As soon as 
the young plants appear stand them dose to the 
light, screen them from the mid-day sun, supply 
them with water, and give a little air during 
the day. When the leaves are an inch long, 
move the plants singly into 3 inch pots, using 
soil similar to that in which the seeds were sown, 
and at once repl^oe them near the light, raising 
the temperature as the days increase in length. 
By the end of June they will require shifting 
into 4-inch pots ; use the soil without shifting, 
and treat them as has just been recommended. 
When they bloom the best kinds ought to be 
marked for propagation, and the inferior ones 
discarded. After the flowering is over give less 
water, discontinue shading, and admit more 
air, so as to ripen the growth. When the 
leaves have died down the soil should be allowed 
to become quite dry ; keep them through the 


as to heat, shade, light, and moisture as re¬ 
commended for the preoedlng summer. As 



inohes of the roof is the best plaoe for them. 
In such a situation not only do they get the 
requisite amount of light, but they also receive 
more air, and both are essential for securing 
short, sturdy growth. This summer they will 
bloom well and their tubers will increase con¬ 
siderably in size ; yet it is in the third and fourth 
years after sowing that they will make the 
finest display. VVhen the tubers get large thev 
may be divided, some of the buds with 
whioh the orown is furnished being retained to 
each portion ; but the most general method of 
propagation, and by far the most expeditious, is 

Leaf cuttings. 

If the leaves are taken off in summer, when 
fully matured, with a portion of the stalks 
attaohed to them, and this portion is inserted 
in 4 inch or 5-inch pots, drained and filled with 
half peat or half loam and sand, with half an 



NEW FORMS OF GLOXINIA. 

Engraved for Uaidsiuxo from s photograph »snt l»y Mr. ll.ii.muio, cf Erfutt. 


days, provided the plants have made their 
growth fluid produced their flowers in a 
thoroughly light situation, with the amount of 
sir requisite to impart sufficient substance to 
them. When well-grown the leaves are firm 
and short, borne on stout foot-stalks, and the 
flowers stand well above the foliage ; whereas, 
il grown either too moist or too hot, with in¬ 
sufficient light, the whole plant has a soft, 
Ashby, straggling appearance that effectually 
destroys its beauty. If there is a sufficient 
number of plants and they are brought on at 
different times, a succession of flowers may be 
kept up from March until the end of September 
or later. In raising Gloxinias, the seed should 
be sown early in spring—sav, about the middle 
of February, so as to allow the plants tui 
opportunity of attaining sufficient size to flower 
during the summer in a way that will exhibit 
their true character. Sow m an ordinary seed 
pan; put an inch of diainage on the bottom, 
and on that place a little Spnagnum. The soil 
ought to consist of equal parts of loam, peat, 
and leaf-mould, all sifted ; add to it one-sixth 
its bulk of sand, as it is essential that it should 
be loose and open, or, in transplanting, the roots 
of the young seedlings will be injured ; fill the 
pan with soil to withir h«lf an inch ff the 
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winter in a temperature of 50 degs. ; it is not 
side to keep them cooler than this for any 
length of time. They generally winter beat 
when the bulbs are allowed to remain in the soil 
and pots in whioh they have been grown ; but, as 
they become large, and are in pots of a consider¬ 
able size, this is not always convenient; in that 
case the roots should be stored in paper bags 
filled with dry sand to preserve them from the 
air, otherwise they shrivel, and thereby reoeive 
serious injury. To give 

A SUCCESSION OF FLOWERS 
through the summer a portion of the plants 
may & started about the middle of February, 
and a further supply in March. Let the pots 
be proportionate to the size of the tubers— 
about 7 inches in diameter will be large enough 
for the second season. In potting, j cat leave the 
crowns of the tubers on a level with the surface 
of the soil, and immediately they are potted, 
place them in a temperature of 60 degs. 
at night, allowing it to become 5 degs. or 10 
degs. warmer by day ; if not put in heat as soon 
as potted, the roots will rot. The soil ought to 
be in a slightly moist state when used, and 
little water should be given until growth has 
commenoed. Treat them throughout the season 


inch of sand on the top, and kept in a brisk 
heat, slightly shaded and moist, healthy bulbs 
will be formed before autumn. If the variety 
to be increased is source, several may be pro¬ 
duced from single leaves by cutting the midrib 
through on the under side in four or five places. 
Then lay the leaves flat on the soil, in pots or 
pans prepared as above ; over each place where 
the midrib has been severed put a pebble about 
the size of a cockle, and at these points small 
tubers will be formed which, when the leaves 
have decayed in the autumn, will require to be 
wintered and afterwards grown on in every way 
as recommended for the plants raised from seed. 
The following named 

Varieties 

are all well worth growing:—Erect flowering 
kinds G. A. Haut: Blue spotted on a white 
zone. G. Alfred de Musset : Bright red, 
striped with lilac. G. Byron : White amaranth 
lobes. G. Chateaubriand : White lobes, throat 
delicate rose. G. Don Luis of Portugal: White 
tube, throat spotted carmine, zone violet, white 
limb. G. Duke of Edinburgh : Tube white, 
throat deep-violet, shaded with maroon. G. 
James Brand : Throat creamy-yellow, spotted 
with violet, lobes violet. G^. Magenta Queen ; 
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Tube deep-red, base < 
with magenta. G. Mr. Thomas Binney t 
throat, limb orimson. G. Panth^re: Blue, 
■potted with white, throat white and massive. 
G. Soarlet Gem: White tube, throat spotted 
with lilao, limb deep-soarlet. G. The Czar: 
Tube white, limb purplish*violet. Pendent 
varieties.—G. Alice: Limb mauve, throat 
yellow. G. Angeline: Tube rose, barred with 
white. G. Bird of Paradise: Lilao throat, 
white spotted. G. delicata: Outside of tube 
white, inside violet, base of lobes margined with 
white. G. Eblouissant : Bright-red, throat 
white. G. Grand Monarch : Tube white, throat 
violet, spotted with white, limb deep-crimson. 
G. M. Alphand: White tube, violet spotted 
throat, purple limb. G. M. Grivet: Throat 
■potted with maroon, bordered with violet, 
mouth spotted with violet. G. Mogul: Tube 

S otted with red, orimson purple limb. G. 

rs. William Bull: Red, flaked with white. 
G. Ne Plus Ultra: White, with crimson throat, 
■potted with carmine. G. Washington : Deep 
vermilion. G. Wilhelmine : White mouth, 
banded with blue, throat spotted with rose. 
Gloxinias are not usually much troubled bv 
insects. Thrips will, however, sometimes attack 
the leaves, in which case sponging and fumi¬ 
gation are the best remedies, if aphides make 
their appearance on the young flower-stalks 
they oan be best destroyed by means of fumi¬ 
gation. _ B. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE GREENHOUSE. 

It is strange that, as so muoh thought and time 
are given, and rightly so, to the arrangement of 
the outdoor garden, the arrangement of the 
greenhouse should, so often, be left quite to 
ohance ; incongruities appear then to be either 
unheeded or unnoticed, which would not, for one 
moment, be tolerated in an outdoor bed. Plants 
are grown for the conservatory with every care; 
it would be well if the same could be said of the 
way in which they are arranged in it. The posi¬ 
tions assigned to them are seldom determined by 
the suitability of the plants to their surround¬ 
ings ; the general rule being rather, that as soon 
as a plant gets shabby, the next that is ready 
must oome In to take its place, without any 
regard to such a trifling matter as whether the 
introduction of the new oomer may bring a 
magenti next a scarlet, a lilac next a blue, or 
produoe any other delightful combination of that 
kind. It is not only this arrangement of colour, 
or rather the non-arrangement of it, which is 
bad. There is too often also a stiffness, a 
formality, and a sameness, the effeot of which 
is far from pleasing ; the pots only are seen to 
advantage, the object of the arrangement, which 
is not unlike that of plates on a cottage dresser, 
apparently being to give them all possible 
prominence. These remarks, of course, apply 
only to lean-to houses; their long straight 
stages make the objectionable appearance which 
we nave mentioned hard to avoid, unless the 
plants are very judiciously arranged. The best 
effeot to aim at is that of a bank of flowers and 
foliage, in which no pot is allowed to appear. 
It is not as difficult a matter as might be 
imagined ito hide the pots, provided they are 
not of uniform size, and that a good supply of 
creepers, Selaglnellas, Isolepis, and such things, 
are grown in small pots for this purpose. 
Perhaps it may be well to give in detail 
Our plan op arranging one of these rather 
unmanageable stages. First, there Is a piece of 
ugly wall, the foundation on which the stage 
rests, which must be covered. Tradesoantias, we 
And, do this well; they grow almost rampantly, 
if planted in the soil underneath the stage; 
some of the shoots soon reach the bottom shelf, 
and others cover the wall. The Tradescantia 
forms a good framework for the pots of other 
creepers, which we stand on the top of the 
wall; we find that oreeping Sedums, Cam¬ 
panula Barrelieri, Saxifraga sarmentosa, Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums, and certain Mesembryanthe- 
mums both look and do well in this position. 
We now oome to the bottom shelf, from which 
we vigorously exclude large pots, and which we 
fill, as far as possible, with small plants, that 
repay close attention ; the edge is fringed with 
Selaginella, Isolepis gracilis, and various 
creepers, grown in as tiny pots as possible; 
there are a host of plants which are useful for 
this purpose, such as Myoporum album, varie¬ 
gated and double^ Nasturtiums. Bihthorpias, 
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Fuchsia procumbens, Ficus repens, Chloro- 
phytums, Sternbergias, and many others, a full 
list of whioh it would scarcely be possible, or, 
perhaps, at all desirable, that we should give, 
as our objeot is not to lay down any hard and 
fast rules as to what plants exactly ought to be 
used, but rather to indicate a plan of 
arrangement which we have found satisfactory. 
We have now to deal with the upper shelves; 
we ought, perhaps, to say here that we do not 
attempt to carry the 44 banking” system higher 
than the third shelf. If it is done successfully 
up to that point, it will be found sufficient if 
the higher shelves are filled with tall plants, 
which form a background to the 44 bank.” On 
the second and third shelves the main object is 
to get rid of the appearance of straight rows of 
pots, which is best done by putting the larger 
ones on the shelves in a sort of zig-zag or 
diagonal kind of way, so that between every 
two large ones there may be room for a smaller 
plant, which will, to a great extent, hide the 
large pots, and any odd gaps oan be filled with 
SeUgmellas, creepers, or Isolepis. We are careful 
for the smaller plants to use a good many Ferns, 
and when spaces occur between the pots at the 
back we usesomefine-foliaged plant, such as Aspi¬ 
distra, Grevillea robusta, Abutilon vexillarium, 
sometimes Lilies, or any plant that will help 
to give lightness and break up anything 
approaching stiffness or formality. Ferns 
should always be mixed freely through 
the flowers, and not, as is so often done, do 
packed away by themselves at one end of 
the greenhouse. The arrangement of the ends 
of the shelves is also a matter of considerable 
importance; when, on entering, the first vision 
is one of timber and pots, the impression pro¬ 
duced is scarcely likely to be a very favourable 
one. Large drooping Ferns, such as Wood- 
wardias, or drooping viviparous Aspleniums, 
are very useful in helping to hide the wooden 
ends of the stage; if the Ferns are placed on 
alternate shelves, handsome plants in full bloom 
can be used on the intermediate ones. Small 
pots of the longest oreepers ought to be freely 
employed on the extreme ends of the shelves. 
A popular writer has devoted an essay of some 
length to the 44 Art of Putting Things,” an art 
whioh he regards as of great importance. A 
well-known Frenoh writer, too, has said that 
44 inferior thoughts well expressed have often 
greater force than loftier ones whioh are badly 
put.” There is an art which appears to us to 
occupy much the same place w gardening as 
that of 44 putting ” does in literature, and that 
is the art of 44 placing.” For our own part, we 
have often derived infinitely greater pleasure 
from poor plants well placed than from much 
handsomer ones whioh were badly arranged. 
Roberta, H. MT W. 


Doable-flowered Bpawnannia afri- 

C&na.—This variety has one very great draw¬ 
back, and that is, it seldom flowers, while the 
single kind is, as is well known, a profuse 
bloomer. The double form has been cultivated 
for about half-a-dozen years, yet the first time 
I saw it in bloom was at Ghent, some three years 
ago, and since that time I have rarely heard of 
its blooming. Its blossoms last longer than 
those of the single type, but the fact that it is so 
shy detracts greatly from its value. I have 
often had it produoe flower-buds, but could 
never coax them to open, and that seems to be 
the experience of everydne to whom I have 
spoken on the subject. In all respects, except 
the flowers, it is a counterpart of the single kind, 
and, like that, is easily increased by cuttings. 
Sparmannia africana itself is an old and very 
beautiful plant, and for furnishing large con¬ 
servatories it is invaluable, though, under proper 
conditions, it will flower equally freely in a 
small state. Plants intended for blooming in 
this way are obtained in the following manner: 
Early in summer cuttings should be taken, and 
inserted singly in small pots of sandy soil, in 
which they should be kept dose till rooted. 
They should then be shifted into larger pots, 
and, when these are filled with roots, they 
should be again put in pots some 6 inches in 
diameter. In pots of this size they will flower 
well, provided, in the first place, the cuttings 
are taken from a part of the plant that is 
thoroughly exposed to light and air, and, 
secondly, that the growth is free, but sturdy. 
Grown In this way, we have several small plants 


that are a source of beauty and interest, an well 
as a large specimen, from whioh the whole of 
the cuttings have been obtained.—T. 

Chrysanthemum notes- —Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, treated as directed in Gardening (p. 7), 
will now require attention. Plants that were 
then placed singly in 3-inch pots shonld now 
be moved into 4£-inch pots, and the strongest 
plants into pots of a larger size. Well drain 
with broken potsherds, and put a little rough 
■ofl over them. The plants should be well 
watered the day previously to re-potting. In 
doing this, fill up with soil to within £-inch of 
the rim of the pot, and press it down firmly. 
When this is done, they should have the pro¬ 
tection of a cold frame for a short time. If the 
weather is then favourable, they may be placed 
out-of-doors in a sheltered situation. Our plan 
of giving shelter is to put around the plants a 
temporary framework, over which mats can be 
thrown at night, and thus prevent frost injuring 
the tender shoots. The varieties grown to pro¬ 
duce specimen blooms should not be stopped at 
all, but others intended for specimen plants 
should have all growths that are about 4 inches 
in length stopped. Keep the plants moderately 
dry at the root for a week, and they will then 
throw out an abundance of shoots. Pot off 
singly now any cuttings recently struck. They 
will make nice useful plants for conservatory 
decoration. Chrysanthemums to be planted out 
in the open garden should be grown on in pots 
or boxes ana well hardened-off beforehand. As 
soon as the weather permits, they may be put 
out. Cuttings of the early-flowering varieties, 
if struck now, will make useful plants to flower 
in small pots.—W. E. Boyce, Highgate, N. 

Propagating the Lemon-scented 
Verbena (Alovsia citriodora) .—Every¬ 
one likes this delioiously fragrant plant, but 
many oom plain that they cannot propagate it. 

I have always found it root very readily at this 
time of year if treated as follows : Old plants 
are placed in a genial warmth, and syringed 
occasionally, and they produoe young aide- 
growths in abundance. These are taken off, 
when about 2 inohes in length, with a slight 
heel, and inserted almost directly in 4-fnch 
pots, about a dozen being placed in each. The 
pots are made nearly half-full of drainage, and 
then filled with a mixture of loam, sand, and 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, or leaf-soil, in nearly equal 
parts, with a surfacing of I inoh or so of fine 
silver sand. The cuttings are watered in well, 
and then placed in a bed of fibre, with a bottom- 
heat of 65 degs. or 70 degs., and top tempera¬ 
ture a little less. They prefer a quiet snady 
corner, away from draughts, hot pipes, or 
strong light, and, if kept fairly moist, will be 
well rooted in a fortnight. They are then 
potted off into thuiqb-pots, and subsequently 
shifted into the 5-Inch size, in whioh they soon 
make good plants, if stopped once or twice. This 
subject must receive a due supply of moisture, 
both at the root and overhead, otherwise it be¬ 
comes infested with red spider, which quickly 
spoils the appearance of the plants. It is so 
nearly hardy that in sheltered spots in the 
southern counties it will live, planted in the 
open ground, for years.—B. C. R. 

Rhododendron fragrantifisimum. — 
This, in my opinion, is one of the best of all 
the greenhouse Rhododendrons. It comes 
naturally into bloom at this season without any 
forcing. It also flowers in quite a small 
state, and in purity and fragrance nothing esn 
surpass it. We have lately had some plants 
of it in bloom in 7-inch pots. One about 
20 inches high produced fifteen trusses. They 
were as white as snow, and the individual 
blooms measured from 5 inches to 6 inohes 
aoross. When at their best they quite put 
Azaleas in the background. All who wish to 
possess choice Easter flowers should grow this 
Rhododendron in quantity.— Margam. 

Very late Chrysanthemums- —Having 
seen in Gardening several notes about late 
Chrysanthemums, I write to say that on April 
2nd I out a grand flower of Ksempfer, oolour 
bronzy-red and yellow. The same plant bloomed 
in November and December last. When the 
first flowers were over it began to put forth side- 
shoots, and perfected eight other blooms; 
afterwards the plant again pushed forth new 
shoots, and perfected three more blooms. At 
the present time there are no less than ten fresh 
buds showing, whioh I expect will open in a 
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fortnight. The plant has had no liquid-manure- 
water since first flowering in the autumn, and 
has been grown in a vinery since the first week 
in October. Since the 2Sfch of January the 
vinery has been heated at from 50 degs. to 
70 dogs.—G. N. Hkssls. 

BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDBNT& 

Questions. —Queries and answers art inserted in 
Osnonma fret of charge if correspondents follow Vie rules 
here laid dawn for their guidance. AU communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side gf the paper only, and addressed to Vie Editor of Gar- 
rasas, 57, Southamptonstrut, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query ie sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Oaidi5gto has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may qften be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their expert- 
emoe ie gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardrxihg should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 

403.—Mushrooms.— Will any reader of Gardrhisq 
fire me some ad vice bow to grow Mushrooms in a cellar, 
on a small soale ? -West Ridi.no. 

409. — Tree Pseonles —Would some readers kindly 
tell me their experience aa to the beet time to propacra 
Tree Resales, and give other details of culture ? — N. H. 

470. — Climbers for east wall facing sea.— Gan 
any reader tell me names of the beet and most effective 
climbers to grow on the east wall of a house facing the 
ma, and about 100 yards distant from it!—G. 

471. — Dwarf coloured - leaved plant for 
rodeery. —Will someone tell me the name of a dwarf 
coloured-feeved plant for rookery, lta flowers or leaves 
visible always? Aspect south, sheltered by wall.— 
Woamsa. 

*72.—Leaves turning yellow.— Would any reader 
tdl ma the probable cause of the leaves cf Spires and other 
plants turning yellow ? The water used for watering Is 

very hard, and is stored in ’ ~ . 

ilf-E. F.B. 

475. — Sweet - scented flowers for Indoor 
culture.— Cm anyone tell me the names o t some sweet- 
scented, Inexpensive flowers for Indoor culture, to eupply 
blossom all the year round, and also state tne time at 
which each should flower ?— Wondkr. 

474. —Rope-factory rubbish as a heat-pro¬ 
ducer. —Will “ J. D. E.” kindly state how he used the 
rope waste! It la very dry. Should It be watered! Will 
waste that has been collected for a month, and is not now 
hot, heat when put into boxes!—M. G. 

475. — Landlord and tenant.— Will any reader in¬ 
form me whether a landlord can prevent a tenant from 
patting a boiler outside a grochmae ia order to heat 
the latter? The boiler would Le mare than f>0 yards 
away from the dwelling house.— G. B., Aberdeen. 

476 — How to make gum.— Can anyone tell me how 
to treat gum which exudes from Oherry-treee so that it 
may resemble bought gum ! I have some in hard pieees, 
which came from Cherry-trees in the garden; but I do 
not know how to convert it into a liquid to keep.— Hilda 
M. WlLSOH. 

477. — Tacsonla buds falling.— Will someone tell 
me why my Taceonia does not bloom ! The plant ie in a 
vinery, and looks most luxuriant, and is covered with 
bode; but directly they reach a certain stage they turn 
yellow and fall off. It was just the same with a plant I 
had in a cool greenhouse.—A. W. 

478. — Nitrate of soda, and sulphate of 
ammonia.— Will some one be good enough to tell me 
how I am to use nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammoria 
among vegetables, annuals, and Rose-trees, to do the 
mist good with least danger of harm ! Shou’d the two 
manures be mixed together or uiel separately! And 
how, and in what quantity ?—Rcddioorb. 

479. — Using artificial manures.— I have some 
nitrate cf soda, sulphate of ammonia, and dissolved 
guano, in separate quantities, and should be glad to know 
u I eouJd use them for soft-wooded plants, and, If so, the 
quantity cf each per gallon cf w'ater. Some time ago I 
mw a description of a mixture cf these manures in their 
proportions for water<ng, bat, unfortunately, I have miosed 
the copy wherein it appeared, so should be glad to have 
isatraotionr. — Artij uri. 

480. —Heaths, Azaleas, and Rhododendrons 
On chalk. —Can anyone give me information as to the 
varieties of Heaths, Azaleas, and Rhododendrons that 
will thrive on chalk ? I fear that 1 must resign any idea of 
getting either Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmia, or Andro- 
utsda to exist, except at the expense of making a bed of 
peat for them ; but it is possible that some of your corre¬ 
spondents may have tried and succeeded with varieties 
unknown to me. —Boxhill. 

481. — How to destroy ante.— Can anyone tell me 
how to eradicate ante In a greenhouse ? I have poured boil- 
lag water and paraffin In their runs ; but this year I am 
completely baffled. I cannot find out their nest; but 
they seem to be on the stages, and olimb up everv flower, 
md are in every pot. I have re-potted several plants, 
but found no nest In the pots Can any reader help me ? 

I have plaoed half-picked bones about, but they do not 
seem good baits.—H B. W "— 
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482. —Grevlllea robusta.— Will someone tell of a 
good method of cultivating Grevillea robusta! 1 have 
had one in a oool room all winter. However, last week it 
abed all its leaves in two days. Does this usually happen 
at this season of the year ?—An Amatrur. 

483. — Greenhouses and local authorities.— 
I wish to put up a greenhouse, but am In difficulty as to 
air-space. My garden is only 16 feet by 18 feet, and I 
want to erect a greenhouse 12 feet by 8 feet. Our local 
board requires everv house to have at least 15 feet air- 
spaoe, hut I am told by my friends that glanhouaes are 
exempt from this regulation. I should like the opinion 
cf some legal readers of Gardbsino on the matter. The 
house will be span-roof, and about 9 feet high.—G. F., 
Baling. 

484. — Erecting greenhouse on sloping 
ground. —I have a small and very steep garden, with a 
southern aspect. In' the middle of it I have a new cross 
wall, about 10 feet high on the south side, and 2} feet on 
the north. Above—that Is, in the upper portion, with Its 
low wall, as 11 gets the earliest and most sunshine—1 
purpose erecting a span-roofed greenhouse, 18 feet long 
by about 12 feet wide. Will some kind reader oblige by 
particulars as to the best and most economical way of 
erecting the same, with heating apparatus?— Frnton. 

485. — Plants for a hot and dry position.— The 
southern and eastern portions of my conservatory (12feet 
by 10 feet) are built of glass, and on the north and west 
sides are walls. Below the hot-waler pipes, and close to 
them, on the north-east and west sloes, runs a narrow 
channel cemented at bottom. In this I have placed some 
shingles for drainage, and propose to fill up with clinkers, 
and mould betwein them. Will any reader tell me what I 
can grow In tills? Owing to the aspects of the glazed 
sides, the sun quicklv heats the place, and the piper, being 
near the channel, will make this part very warm at night. 
—T. J. V., Brighton. 

486 -Mushroom-growing in turf walla.—I 
should be glad of opinions as to the probable success of 
the following method of growing Mushrooms, which I 
have ee«e recommended: To make a frame with turf 
walls, place pleoes of Mushroom spawn between each 
layer of tuif, and glaze the lights with glass. Is It likely 
to be successful, and would the heat cf the sun be suffi¬ 
cient to fores on the Mushrooms, or must manure be put 
in the frame?—J. B. S. ,** We have not seen them 
grown in the way you mention , but Mushrooms are very 
accommodating, and often fine crops are grown in a 
simple manner; therefore, we see no reason to doubt the 
success of the plan you describe. Assistance from a lining 
of warm manure would, no doubt, be beneficial.— -Ed. 

487 .-Coke fires for greenhouses.— Some time 
ago I complained cf smoke emitted from my neighbour's 
greenhouse chimney, and she promised to use ooke Instead 
of alack. However, the smoke waa as bad as ever, and 1 
complained again. The answer I received was that 
ckoe was used, and as much oore taken as possible; but the 
foot is, it smokes more frequently than It did. 1 thought 
ooke did not give off any smoke at all, even when the fire 
was first lighted. Ia this case I have large cloudsof smoke 
emitted at about six different periods of the day, lasting 
about half an hour on eaoh occasion, and I oan only 
account for it by the Are being relaid six times every day. 
Will a practical gardener state his experience with regard 
to a coke fire, and how long it will last after being llghcei, 
without relaying? whether it should smoke after being 
first lighted, or after It has been relaid, and for how 
long ? and, whether, when it has been once lit, It Is neoes- 
sery to relay it more than twice In the twenty-four hours ? 

-A Constant Rkader. 


To the. following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

488. — How to destroy crickets (D. Salih—k 
good note on this matter will be found In Gardxnino, 
p. 672. 

489. — Hardy climbers for south wall f Wonder). 
—Roses, Clematis, and Wistaria would all thrive well in 
such a position. 

490 — Obtaining plants of Megasea crassl- 
folia (A. M. N. j.—You oau get this broad-leaved Saxi¬ 
frage at any good hardy plant nursery. 

491.— The Wax-plant (Southdown ).—Yes ; Hoya 
oarnosa will do well In a conservatory in which a winter 
night temperature of 42 degs. Is maintained. 

492 — Freeaia-leavea parting from bulbs 
(Wraith ).—The injury to the Freeslas Is, no doubt, due 
to the notion of frost, suooeeded by a rapid thaw. 

493— Tuberous Begonias (Wonder) —The plants 
are not dead when the leaves die down. Dry off the 
tubers and store in dry soil until you wish to re-start 


k In the pots Oan any reader help me ? 
lf-picked bones about, but they do not 
-H. B. W., Carmarthen. \ 
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494. —Edging-plants (J. C.).— The plants mentioned 
by “F. W. B.” (p. 64) are perfectly hardy, and, if yonr 
ground is not too much shaded by the trees, they would 
nave a good effect. 

495. —Treatment of Hibiscus seedlings ( Egypt). 
—Prick them out from the seed-pan into light soil in a 
frame. About the end of May plant out in the open 
in good garden soil. 

496. — Flowers for church decoration (East 
Wind).— You will find exactly what you want—a list of 
flowers for chureh decoration at all seasons of the year— 
in Gakdbxino, No. 897. 

497. —Propagation of Phloxes (C. Johnson).— 
You oan take cuttings, or divide the plants now. Cut¬ 
tings will strike readily In sandy soil under a hand-glass, 

■ in a oold frame. 8hade from strong sunshine. 

493.—Rose Reve d’Or in pot In glass porch 
(Egypt).—Ross Rfive d’Or would probably bloom fairly 
well in a pot in tout glass porch; bat It should be well 
treated. It would, undoubtedly, ao better if planted out. 

499. —Striking cuttings of Plumbago capenals 
(C Johnson).— Take off outtlngs now, and strike in sandy 
soil in a propagating-frame, or under a bell-glass. A 
moderate temparature is required. You will find full 
directions In an arkiole in No. 866. 


600. — Ferns for cutting (A, D. Brooke ).—The fol¬ 
lowing are good varieties of Ferns for cutting from - 
Adiantum euneatum, A. decorum, Pterii serrulate, 
Lostrea decomposite, Hicrolepla cristate, Onychium 
japonicum, Sitolobium adisntoides. 

601. — Transplanting Fir-trees (J. B. S.).— We 
think you would do well to defer the t ransplanting of 
your Fir-trees until the autumn, for, if a period of 
drought should occur after removal to fresh quarters, 
your ohanoes of sucoess would be doubtful. 

. 602.—Culture of Alternantherae (Miss W , Here¬ 
ford)—The A1 tern anther as are easily propagated, as out- 
tings will strike readily in a bottom-neat of 76 degs. An y 
local nurseryman will supply plants. No charge is made 
for the Insertion of, or for answers to, queries in Gardik- 
»s. 

60S.—Dielytra (Dicentra) spectabilis (Amatsur, 
if of tram).—You do not tell us whether the plant has 
been forced ; but we presume it hes. If so, plant out at 
once in good soil, and give it one year’s rest, and it oan be 
forced again the following season, or left to bloom in the 
open garden. 

604.— Semi-double zonal'Pelargonluma {Zone). 
—You will find the following kinds of semi-double Petal* 
goniums suitable for your wants: General Negrier 
(magenta-pink), Emile Lemolne (orange-scarlet). Massenet 
(bright magenta), Wonderful (scarlet and white kinds), 
and De Brazza (lively salmon). 

505- —White Primula (Zummerzet).— As soon aa 
the flowers on your white Primula have faded, remove the 
stalks, and trim off any dead leaves ; top-dress with some 
nice light soil, and remove to a oool, shady frame. Wa 
imagine the cause of many Primulas dying in summer to 
be that they are Impatient of strong sun-heat. 

506.—Culture of Bouvardiaa (Enquirer).—Ban. 
vardias will thrive In a compost of tnrfy-loam, pea t, a 
small portion of leaf-soil, and some sharp sand. Tne pots 
should be well drained. The plants require a tempera¬ 
ture of not leas than 60 degs. in winter. You will flad 
numerous references to their culture in back numbers. 

607. —Iris reticulata and I. persica after 
flowering (M. F .).— Return the pots of bulbs to the 
cold frame, and give sufficient water to the roots to pre- 
sene the foliage intact, ao that the bulbs may attain to 
full maturity; then gradually dry them off, re-pot the 
bulbs in July, and they should flower well In due Besson. 

608. -Clubbing in Cabbage and Greens (Ux 
bridge).— We imagine the best preventive you oould em¬ 
ploy for this disease In your case would be to use next 
season plenty of wood-ashes, oharred earth, and other 
refuse, instead of so muoh farmyard-manure. If you 
would adopt this suggestion, we think muoh benefit would 
accrue. 

609. — Diseased Cucumber-leaf (J. Rogers).— The 
Cucumber-leaf sent is covered with mildew and green-fly 
Your best remedy for the former will be to dust sulphur 
on the leaves, to keep the atmosphere of the housa rather 
drier, and ventilate as freely as possible. For the green¬ 
fly, syringe with Tobacco-water, or fumigate with Tobaooo. 
lightly and frequently. 

610. —Raising Asters and Stocks (C J.).—You 
can raise both Asters and Stocks easily in a dose frame. 
Sow the seed in nice light soil. As soon as the seedlings 
are op, be oareful to ventilate the frame to prevent damp- 
log, and gradually inure them to full exposure. When 
about 2 inohee high they oan be transplanted, and they 
should bloom well early In the autumn. 

6U.-HOW to grow Cyclamen (F. M. Wilson).— 
No doubt failure to eucoeed with your Cyclamen Is due to 
the absence of proper means of heating your green¬ 
house. The plant In question requires a genial tempera¬ 
ture to grow in throughout tho autumn and winter 
months. Unless you oan provide thi?, we fear your efforts 
will always be In vain. Your plants evidently have 
perished from cold. 

512.— Amaryllis seedlings (T. F. A .).—You do 
not give us information about your seedlings. As we re¬ 
ceive some hundreds of queries weekly, It is Impossible 
that we should remember what you stated on a previous 
oocaoion. Perhaps the temperature of the greenhouse 
hoe at times during the winter fallen much lower ah»^ 
you imagine, and, consequently, the plants would be late 
in making growth. 

518. —Spots on Passion-flower leaves (B. 
Biggs).— You say your Passion-flower Is grown under 
glass, and planted out in a border on olay. No doubt the 
roots have got Into this oold soil, hence the misohlef 
you oomploln of. If possible, remove the clay, and re- 
place with good fibrous loam and peat, and then we think 
all will be well. Examine, and see that the plant Is kept 
as free as possible from all insect pests. 

514.—Planting garden temporarily (Wolseley. 
Edinburgh).— As you wish to fill the beds for this year 
Only, you oannot do better than make use of hardy and 
half-hardy annuals, lists of, and oultural directions re¬ 
garding which, you will find in Gardrning for Maroh 12th. 
You might also make a good use of bedding-plants, suoh 
as Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Calceolarias, Lobelias, and 
Salvias, whioh should be put out about the latter pm* of 

615.—Books on gardening (Berks and Studious). 
—Gardening ie suoh a large eubjeot that It Is beet dealt 
with in manuals devoted to particular branches of the art. 
Those who want to learn the culture of greenhouse and 
stove plants should buy Mr. Baines’ book; outdoor plants 
are fully treated of In the “English Flower Garden,’’ and 
the best book on vegetable culture Is “ The Vegetable 
Garden.” The two latter are well illustrated. Mr 
Williams’ Is a useful book on Orchids. Dictionaries and 
treatises on gardening, ae a whole, are of little use. 

6, 1 ® -Lilies of the Valley (Ignoramus ).—Olampe 
of Lilies of the Valiev that have been forcid will some- 
timee produce a fairly good reeult the second year. A 
great deal depend# on the summer treatment they reoelve 
They must be kept In the pots and well tended ai to 
water ; ocoAei'Mia 1 eoakirgs of liquid-manure will be very 
beneficial to ihem, while the leaves remain green. The 
pots should be plunged to the rim In coal ashes, In a light, 
airy position out-of-doors, as soon as frost is over, so that 
the crowns may beociue plump and well ripened before 
winter sets ia. Upon this matter greatly depends suoosss 
or tailor,. 
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617.— Tobacco fornication (J. Y.).— Fumigation 
with Tobicoo, or with paper steeped in its cil, will produce 
no iojuibus effect whatever on ihe water ueed for water¬ 
ing the plants in your greenhouse. With regard to the 
method of fumigation, it is very simple; the chief thing to 
beware of Is, that the material used doer not buret into 
flame; this can easily be prevented by sprinkling with 
water, and It i) always better to fumigate moderately 
twice or thiice, than to give one hsavydose. An old 
brazier's kettle makes a very good vessel to contain the 
Tobacco. 

518.- Culture of berried Solenums (Soft).— 
Solanuma are of easy culture, and can be raised from seed 
or cuttings If the former plan is pursued, the seed should 
be sown early in January i j pans, in light soil, and placed 
In a goed brisk heat to germinate. As soon as possible 
prick them out singly, and grow along in a warm tempera¬ 
ture, with abundanoe of light and air. Tbey should be 
pinched in frequently as growth progresses, to obtain nice 
dwarf bushes Tbey do not require large pots ; the size 
known as 32’s will be quite sufficient Usa good loamy soil, 
and give occasional supplies of weak liquid manure. The 
syringe must be freely used, to keep down attacks of red 
solder, to which insect pest they are much subject, and 
often the foliage is much injured by them ; the beauty of 
the plant then suffers much. As the berri«» approach 
ripeness, a drier atmosphere should be maintained, and 
brilliant colouring will be the rtsult. These cultural 
details apply in all respects to plants reared from cut¬ 
tings. Ihe best variety cf Solanum, in a general sense, is 
the one used by Oovent-garden market-growers, and 
known as WetherhilTs Straia. 

619. — Chrysalides on rookery (City Novice).— 

1 The chrysalides you forwarded are those of a medium- 

sised moth, but of what species we cannot say, as many 
ohrysalides so much resemble one another. The cater¬ 
pillars which destroyed the foliage of your Lillee of the 
valley no doubt turned into the chrysalides you have found. 
We do not think there is any remedy but picking them 
out. Inseotlcides will not kill them.—6. S. S. 

620. —Brown patches on Bose leaves (Mist 
Dctlrympte White).— The patches on the leaves of your 
Koee are caused by a brownish fungus, which may be seen 
growing on the leaf. It is, I believe, a Peronospora. 
Posting the leaves with flowers of sulphur, or syringing 
them with i oz. of sulphide of potassium, dissolved in 
1 gallon of water, is the best remedy, and proper venti¬ 
lation the best preventive. A little liquid-manure might 
induoe a stronger growth in the plant.—G. 8. S. 

621. —Whitish spots on leaves (The Rev. W. 
Shirle y).—The whitish spots on the leaves you forwarded 
are caused by a delicate mould. Wash with J-cz. cf 
sulphide of potassium, dissolved in 1 gallon cf water, and 
give free ventilation. Whether the wax-like drops on 
your Primula verticillata are “ mud and drops of water ” 
you can soon atcertaln. If they are quite fluid, the;* are, 
no doubt; but, If they are ia any way solil, they cannot 
be; and we should be sorry even to guess at thtir origin 
without seeing them.—G. S. S. 

622 — Worma on Rose-leaves (P. Purmanen).— 
The “worms" in your Rose-leaves are. no doubt, the 

S oung caterpillars of a small moth, one of the Tortricid;e. 

everal of the members of this family attack Rcses; but we 
could find no Insect in your box, wbdoh was muoh broken; 
there were only the shrivelled leaves, so can but guess 
what it Is. Pinch the curled leaves so as to crush the 
"worm in the bud." Syringing with soft-soap and 
Tobaooo-water would be useful, if the caterpillars could 
be reached by an insecticide.—G, S. 8. 

628.— Grul»8 In gardens ( Col. Gubbins).— The cater¬ 
pillar you sent is not a leather-jacket (which is the grub 
of the daddy-long-legs, but is legless), but the caterpillar 
of the Heart and Dart Moth (Agrotis exclamation!*), a 
very common insect, whose caterpillars are very destruc¬ 
tive to plants, eating their roots, and gnawing the leaves 
at the orown cf the plants. They do not seem very par¬ 
ticular as to what kinds they attack. Sprinkle soot 
round any plants which they are attacking, and mix it 
with the soil; destroy any cnrysalls you may find in the 
•oil. —G. 8. 8. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 
Naming plants,— Persons who wish plants to he 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
§ ood specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
Jtowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists' flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

**» Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany ihe parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 87, 
Southampton-strcet, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—Anonymous. — Yellow flower, 

Rosa Banksin fl.-pl.-if. J. Ililstone. — Echeveria 

•netalllca.- Kinnard .—Cornua Mas I.- Pinus .—Picea 

uxoeisa var.- Inquirer of White.— Allium neapolitanum. 

Any good nurseryman will procure them for you.- Miss 

J. E. White.—Wo do not name Daffodils, ana It would be 
impossible for anyone to name with certainty an imperfect 
specimen like one of your blooms. The larger one looks 

ike Telamoniua plenus.- M. A. W.— Farfugius grande. 

- Capt. Dig by.—We cannot name varieties of Daffodils. 

-C. S. Gordon. —Calceolaria violaoea.- C. W . P.— 

Adlan turn tenellum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
' orward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
frees some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
ahich are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
number issued after they are received. 

Qtcrge Leiois. —Thanks; but, as we have often had to 
point out before, we cannot make use of notes written on 

both sides of the paper.- J. F. A.—Williams’ “Orchid 

Manual."- Yorks kii eman .—We oannot permit another 

disoussfon in onr ooiuqms on the subject.- Young 

Naturalist -Djubt'ess any good bird fapqier could sell 
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you what you want. Tour query could be inserted only 

ae an advertisement.- R. a. P.— You can get plante 

(not eeeds) from some of the best hardy plant nurseries. 

You should have sent us your address.- Cronstaat.— 

Old flsh-nettlng Is frequently advertised for sale in Gar¬ 
dening and other newspapers.- Devonshire Subscriber. 

—If you must out one of them down, we would advise you 
to retain the Donglas Fir in preference to Pinus Jnsignis. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

A good supply of pollen, and some honey, will 
now be obtained by the bees (weather per¬ 
mitting) from Willows, Poplars, Elms, early 
Pears, and Plums ; but as the demands upon 
the stores will be heavy, syrup should be given, 
where needed, of about the consistence of 
honey; this may be made by dissolving 7 lb. 
of sugar in 3 lb. of water, slightly boiling, and 
adding a tablespoonful of vinegar, and a pinch 
of salt. The syrup should be given in a bottle- 
feeder, slightly warm. The quantity made 
should depend upon the strength and needs of 
the stock. 

Stimulative feeding.— It takes from six to 
eight weeks to make a colony strong enough to 
take full advantage of the honey-harvest, whioh 
rarely begins before the end of May or begin¬ 
ning of June. Colonies that do not fully 
occupy the outside combs on either side of the 
brood-nest may have a few oells in such combs 
unsealed occasionally with a sharp knife. The 
bees will remove the honey from these cells, 
and store it for use in the centre combs, near 
the brood. No undue stimulation will be thus 
caused, as the honey will be removed by the 
bees on mild days ; during cold weather it will 
be entirely neglected. If hives be now examined, 
they will, in most cases, be found to contain 
three or four combs partly filled with sealed 
brood. Of course, as soon as honey in the cells 
is exhausted, feeding must commence, and the 
greatest care must be taken that the bees are 
not without food. By gentle feeding, the brood 
is forced to spread much more rapidly than it 
would if left unstimulated. In spreading 
brood, the honey cells in the comb containing 
least brood are uncapped and plaoed between 
two oombs containing a larger quantity. This 
causes the queen to deposit eggs round the 
brood, and so extend it to a greater distanoe 
than that occupied by the brood on the other two 
combs. In about a week after the first opera¬ 
tion, the hive is again examined, and those 
combs containing least brood have the honey- 
cells uncapped, and are, in their turn, placed 
between those containing most brood. It is 
very important, in brood-spreading, to have 
the space occupied crowded with bees, so that 
they can still cover the outer combs should a 
spell of cold weather ensue; the number of 
frames, therefore, should not be increased, but 
the division-boards shonld be kept in the same 
place, and the combs manipulated until every 
comb contains brood. When, from the increase 
of young bees, the space begins to be over¬ 
crowded, a frame or two of empty comb may 
be inserted at intervals of a few days. Colonies, 
left to themselves, do not increase rapidly until 
the honey harvest, commences ; but, by brood 
spreading and stimulative feeding, we may get 
strong colonies, ready to make the most of the 
honey-flow, whenever it comes; and it must be 
remembered that success in bee-keeping depends 
upon having stocks strong when honey ia 
plentiful. 

Weak stocks.— These may be quickly built 
up into strong colonies, if they possess a pro- ; 
lific queen. The bees should be confined, by the 
use of division-boards, to only as many combs 
as they can cover. The combs should contain 
some sealed atoree, and additional ones should 
be supplied as required by the increase of the 
bees, and a few cells of honey occasionally 
unsealed. When the oolony becomes strong 
enough to cover them, a comb or two of brood 
from a strong stock may be supplied. If, on 
examination, a hive is found to to queenless, no 
time should to lost in uniting the toes to a 
colony having a fertile queen. It can to done 
by quietly inserting the oombs, with the 
adhering bees, on the outsides of such oolony. 
This should be performed in the evening, and, 
after a little smoke has been injected, the united 
bees should be fed with syrup, by means of a 
bottle-feeder. The loss of a queen can gener¬ 
ally be discovered by an incessant agitation of 
the toes at the entrance of the hive, and by 


their constantly running about over the hive 
front, as if in search of something—this being 
continued long after bees of other hives have 
settled down for the night. It occasionally 
happens that a colony of bees deserts the hive 
in a body, and clusters upon the branch of a 
tree, after the manner of a swarm. This gene¬ 
rally arises from want of food, stores having 
become exhausted ; these are known as hanger 
swarms. Sometimes, however, it arises from a 
dislike to the hive. The toes should be 
hived as a swarm, and introduced into a hive 
having fresh combs, fed with syrup, and con¬ 
fined to a small space. Shonld they again 
swarm out, the only remedy is to join them to 
another oolony. 

Boxworth . S. S. G. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

624.— Rancid butter.—Oan any reader tell me how 
to cure rancid butter?—T. W. Hirst. 

818.—Making poetry.—Chop 6 oz. of beef suet very 
fine, boll it a quarter of an hour in a pint of water ; when 
dissolved, or nearly so, pour it on 1£ lb. of floor, in which 
a piece of lard the size of an egg has been rubbed ; work 
all together with the hand ; while making the pies keep 
the pastry warm on the fender.— Ciirsuirb. 

136.—Making 1 vinegar.— Sugar vinegar : 
To six gallons of water take 8 lb. coarse brown 
sugar. Boil it half au hour ; when boiling add 
the whites and shells of 4 eggs, beaten, and mixed 
with a little of the sugar. Pour the mixture into 
a mug, and when nearly cold add four tablespoon- 
fuls of barm ; put in a piece of toast to float on 
the top. Leave it in a warm place for a week, 
and skim it every morning. Then put it in a 
barrel, and, when it has done working, paste 
paper over the hole. Let the barrel stand in 
the kitchen for twelve months, then it may be 
tapped, and the vinegar bottled, and tightly 
corked. Be careful to fill the barrel.—E. T. 


BIRDS; 

402.— Food for canary —Yes ; you are 
right in giving Canary and Hemp-seed mixed, 
but give very little of the latter, as it ia 
heating. Water-cress or Chiokweed should be 
given once a-day. A rusty nail in the 
water will do no harm, and keeps the bird 
healthy. Cayenne Pepper pods and a little 
Saffron are also good for health. Clean out 
every day, and give olean sand every other 
day. Give very little sugar. — A Young 
Naturalist. 

165.— Food for skylarks.—I have used 
the following paste for the last thirty years for 
larks, and have found it answer well; it will keep 
good for any length of time in a jar or bottle : 
Good Pea-meal, 1 quart, three or four eggs, 
beaten up, 8 oz. of lard, put in cold, 10 oz. or 
12 oz. of common raw sugar. Mix them into a 
paste with the hands, then break into pieces 
about the size of Walnuts, and spread over the 
bottom of a large dripping-pan, and bake in the 
oven until nicely brown. While warm, crush 
with a glass bottle on paste-board or table, and 
sift it through a colander or riddle; if left too 
large, the lumps will to wasted. I never give 
the birds anything else, except a little under - 
oooked meat, chopped fine, once a-week, and I 
have a fine lark now that has been whistling for 
the last six or seven years, with only about two 
months’ rest during the winter. Keep clean 
sand at the bottom of the cage, and ycu will 
never find their feet clog, as when they are fed 
on seed, bread, &o. Hemp-seed only makes 
them too fat and of a dark oolonr.— F. Cookr. 


184.—Hot-water piping for greenhouse.— 
“Cyclamen” shonld put four rows of hot-water piping' In 
his greeuhouse—two on each side. The 3-indta lire will 
do, unless the situation is very cold or exposed ; but 4-inch 
will be better. If possible, he should carry the flow on 
each side along the back of the stage, against the outside 
wall, and bring the returns down each side of the path¬ 
way.—B. O. R- 

Slugs.—I take advantage of a spell of hot, dry weather 
to attack these pests, and I find my plan very effective. 
Any plants that cover the ground—auch as Aubrietia, 
Phlox subulata, to.—X carefully raise, and I make the 
surface of the soil beneath them thoroughly wet, re-place 
tbe foliage, and visit the plant in a day or two. I gener¬ 
ally flu da large number of slugs, and destroy them then 
and there.—W. B. 

Catalogue received.— Choice Hardy Perennials. 
Bedding Plants, Bulbs, Ac. Collins Brothers and 
Gabriel, 89, Waterloo *s?o ad, London, S.E. 
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DOUBLE-SPATHED ARUM LILIES. 

Owe of my Arum Lilies hat developed & singular 
flower—a tort of double bloom, which it new 

to me. —J. S. D., Gravesend. - I have a 

Lily of the Nile, with flower double, or hose in 
hoee, and, as I never saw such a bloom before, 
I shall be obliged by your saying whether it is 
common.— Lea, N.B. 

*** A few years ago attention was called to, 
and an illustration given in Gardening of, a 
somewhat similar case of “ doubling ” in 
Richardia cHhiofnca. We occasionally receive 
queries on the subject, but such instances are not 
common. The form can¬ 
not be perpetuated, and we 
believe that no plant pro¬ 
duces double spathes more 
than once. The subject may 
interesting to our readers, 
and we, therefore, publish 
two engravings of double- 
ipathed Arum Lilies. One 
of these shows two perfect 
white spathes of the ordin¬ 
ary form, one enclosed 
within the other, and nearly 
encircling a third, but 
imperfect, spat he, which 
scarcely rises above the 
funnel-shaped throat of the 
nrst and second spathes. 

Mr. L. B. Cast, of Indiana, 
who urrote to us on the sub¬ 
ject, stated that the inner 
spaihe was of the purest, 
almost transparent , white¬ 
ness, and the so-called bloom 
remained in ptrjeclion for 
three weeks. The double 
spaihe shown t» the other 
cut bears some resem¬ 
blance to that produced on 
“ J. S. D.'s ** plant.— Ed. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS FOR COVERING SCREENS. 

Considering the great number of plants avail¬ 
able for forming soreens, trailing and creeping 
plants are more neglected than any other class 
of subjects we cultivate. So much time and 
attention have hitherto been bestowed upon 
summer bedding-plants, that the merits of plants 
available for other purposes have been lost sight 
of. Many unsightly objects that might have 
been either shut out by a floral screen, or made 
sightly by meanB of a judicious use of trailing 




234 . — Sulphate of 
ammonia. —I have used 
sulphate of ammonia for 
some time, and find it in¬ 
valuable, particularly for 
soft-wooded, quick-grow¬ 
ing plants, like hot house 
Tomatoes. I never use it 
in the open ground, or 
mixed with the soil. I # 
take a quantity that will* 
lie on the palm of the hand, 
and mix it in a large 
w*atering-can ; but I advise 
your correspondent to begin 
with & weaker mixture. He 
can gradually increase its 
strength. Last year I had 
Tomatoes in the green¬ 
house that weighed more 
than 14 oz. I don’t think 
I ever kill any plant by its 
use, but I have probably 
injured some Abutilons. 

Hard-wooded plants must, 
of course, only be dressed 
with sulphate of ammonia 
during the growing season. 

I am now giving it to 
Camellias and Azaleas three 
times a week.—A. T. R., 

Grten Lanes. 

262 — Inexpensive 
heating apparatus.— 

N. Andrews can place the 
door of his stove on the 
highest part of it, at the 
front, over his stoke-hole, or have a movable top, 
such as ironing-stoves usually have, and feed 
the fire from there. The last plan may be the 
best, as he will be able to force down the fuel 
In case it clinkers ; but he must not have an 
opening to the fire inside his greenhouse, on any 
account, and no escape of smoke into it, or his 
plants will be seriously injured. I have a stoke¬ 
hole 2 feet below the floor of my pottiDg-shed, 
which is quite shut off from the greenhouse.— 
H. T. J. 

Tagetee.— Yellow kinds of these, such as T. aurea, 
rutea, slgnata, »Dd sonata pumila, are very useful for 
teddlnjf. The way to raise them is to sow thinly in pans 
k,H* 1 * rich 8oU » where a little heat can be 
afforded, and, after gently hardening off, they nay be 
dibbled out In the open.—D. { , x /‘fliO 
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DOUBLE-SPATHED ARUM LILIES (RICHARDIA—CALLA—.F.THIOPICA). 


or creeping plants, obtrude upon the sight. 
The few instances in which trailing and creep¬ 
ing plants have been judiciously employed 
clearly show how much variety and charm they 
are oapable of imparting to our gardens. Many 
of us might, indeed, learn a lesson from the 
cottager, who, much more frequently than the 
professional cultivator, avails himself of this 
class of plants to form bowers and pillars, and 
trains them for the double purpose of forming a 
screen, and making, at the same time, a 
floral display. Even with no better materials 
than Scarlet Runners, or Vegetable Marrows, 
he will cover up unsightly objects in a way that 
does credit to his skill and taste. How much 
more then ought those to accomplish who have 


opportunities and better materials with which to 
work ? The purpose for which the screens are re* 
quired must decide their character and ferns. Ivy 
is unquestionably the best evergreen plant with 
which to form a permanent screen. It is not 
particular as to the character of the soil or the 
position in which it is placed, and it is very 
easily trained to wires, either vertical or hori¬ 
zontal. In positions where a large screen is re¬ 
quired, and where its character must be some¬ 
what informal, and yet possess a certain degree 
of lightness, I know of nothing so suitable 
as Ayrshire Roses. These are capable of being 
made to form a screen up to a height of from 
10 feet to 12 feet, and with careful management 
they will reach that height in the third or 
fourth year after planting. Not only, too, do 
they fill a space quickly, but they may be 
made to form a screen, either heavy or light in 
character, according to the amount of growth 
that the cultivator may choose to lay 
in. In good soil they are sure to grow 
vigorously, but they are so hardy that severe 
pruning does them no harm, and, when rightly 
managed, they flower abundantly. They 
should be allowed to grow as much as possible 
in their own way all the summer. In autumn 
as much of the old wood as can be spared 
should be cut out, and the strongest of the 
young growths laid in to take its place. If 
this advice is followed, there will be every year 
such a display of Roses as few would be pre¬ 
pared to expect. A Bcreen of this description, 
when rightly managed, may be made to serve a 
twofold purpose— i.e., to shut out an objection¬ 
able view, and to create a floral display, such as 
cannot be obtained by any other means. As 
regards other forms of screens, those partaking 
of a rustic character are much in favour. I 
have nothing to say against them when they 
are not constructed in a stiff and formal manner, 
but it is too much the practice to form them on 
some elaborate design, which renders them un¬ 
suitable for many positions. I have not the 
least objection to ruatio screens formed of Larch 
pole, or similar materials, provided they are 
erected in a plain, substantial manner; but, 
generally speaking, there is too much material 
used in their construction, and then, no matter 
how suitable the plants trained on them may be, 
they have no chance of showing their characters 
off to advantage—the whole affair is too heavy 
and cumbersome to be pleasing. A few upright 
poles and cross-pieces, judiciously disposed, are 
all that are wanted to form a groundwork on 
which to train plants. 

The most suitable plants 
for covering screens of this description are 
Clematis Jackmani and C. montana. Tho 
first is well known to be a striking pillar plant, 
and, with a little training, it may be made to 
festoon any prominent position. C. montana 
has white Anemone-like flowers, which are 
freely produced early in summer, and the plant 
makes vigorous growth. Several of the Honey¬ 
suckles are admirably suited to this purpose, 
especially flexuosa, reticulata, and brachy- 
poda, the last being evergreen. The common 
white and naked-flowered Jessamines are well 
adapted for this kind of work, as is also Kerria 
japonica, better known as the yellow Corchorus; 
indeed, there is no scarcity of suitable plants, if 
we care to look for them. There are also several 
half-hardy plants with a climbing habit that are 
capable of making many unsightly objects bright 
and cheerful during summer if trained against 
| them. There are not many gardens in which 
there are not uncovered spaces on walls or fences 
which might be made presentable with one or 
other of the climbing plants just named. Even 
a few seeds of Canary Creeper, planted at the 
base of some feathery Pea-sticks, will grow up 
and climb without any attention, and will be 
better than bare spaces. This plant takes 
kindly to almost any kind of soil, and, as it pro¬ 
duces great numbers of yellow flowers, it is 
bright and effective. 

Unsightly low walls or fences 
could be made gay by means of the tall Nastur¬ 
tiums. These, too, are indifferent about the 
quality of the soil, and for many weeks will 
supply brilliantly-coloured flowers at a nominal 
cost. These Nasturtiums are also valuable for 
covering dry* sunny banks where few other 
plants would live. One has only to put in a few 
seeds early in spring, and in summer the plants 
raised from them will-=6krpet the ground with 
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blossom* of many obloura. Let ms advise oulti-1 
Vators to treat the Canary Creeper in the same 
way as Nasturtiums; if they have a sonny 
border or a large bed whioh they oan devote to 
it, I oan pronuse them that they will have 
something different from their neighbours. 
Early in May sow the seeds in damps of threes, 

1 foot apart, and, as soon as the plants appear 
above ground, get some feathery tops, from the 
Pea-stioks, of various heights, and stick them in 
every alternate dump of plants. As soon as 
the latter begin to grow, they will ramble over 
the sticks, and quickly oover all the ground 
and the sticks, too; when they oome into 
flower, the undulating surface thus formed will 
have the appearance of waves of colour of the 
softest yellow. Convolvulus major is another 
plant remarkable for the variety and richness of 
its colouring, and it is not too much to say 
that it is not half as muoh grown as it ought 
to be. It is another of those plants that show 
in a marked degree the wonderful variety 
of habit of growth available for purposes of 
decoration. Given a fairly good sou and a few 
sticks to climb upon, this Convolvulus will 
make an agreeable change in any formal 
arrangement without further trouble. It may 
also be used with advantage to oover low walls or 
fenoes—that is, if given something on whioh it 
oan entwine itself. But it is when associated 
with other trailing plants that I have seen this 
Convolvulus most effective. I remember, on one 
oooasion, seeing a large, oircular bed devoted to 
this class of plants, which made an impression 
not easily forgotten. The groundwork of this 
bed was a carpeting of Canary Creeper. The 
centre part had clumps of Convolvulus major, 
about 3 feet apart, to whioh were plaoed sticks 
3 feet high. Of these, there were two circles, 
and next to them were two circles of 
crimson Nasturtiums, the inner row being 

2 feet high, and the next a little lower. When 

I saw this bed, the Canary Creeper had oovered 
the whole space between the other plants, and 
It presented a yellow groundwork of the most 
pleasing description, and one which contrasted 
strongly with the prevailing purplish flowers of 
the Convolvulus and orimson Nasturtium. I 
have seen many pleasing combinations with 
more expensive plants, but never one that 
afforded so much gratification. This bed clearly 
showed that it is not always the most valuable 
plants and the most laborious arrangements that 
give the gre atest pleasure. _ Taunton. 

Winter and spring: flowers. — 
“ R. O’C.’e” idea as to the publishing of dates 
of the flowering of any particular plant or col¬ 
lection of plants throughout the kingdom, is 
not a bad one. Something may be learnt from 
it, and it would give the readers of Gardening 
an opportunity of knowing the climate of the 
country. I may, in passing, say that I oommenced 
catting Narcissus (Scilly White, a variety simi¬ 
lar to White Pearl, but with much larger trusses 
of bloom) in the last week in December last, 
and have been cutting ever since, and hope to 
do so for another month or six weeks. I grow 
about forty varieties. Oraatus and Grand 
Monarque are now in bloom. —J. C. Tonkin, 
Scilly Isles, 

TropaBOluma.—The olimbing kinds of 
these oome in admirably for planting to run up 
old tree-stumps, or to olothe naked walls, or 
other unsightly objects, and the dwarf sorts do 
well in beds, where, if planted in rather poor 
soil, so as to prevent too muoh leafage, they make 
a magnificent show. In order to get them 
early and strong, two or three seeds should be 
raised in each small pot, and planted out with¬ 
out any check or disturbance, or they may be 
sown at any time now, where the plants are to 
stand.—S. D. 

177. — Edging-plants and tiles. — I 
do nob advise “Jubilee” to use tiles, as I 
have tried them, and find that not only 
does the frost oraok them, but they are very 
apt to be displaced by rough winds. Box 
harbours snails, and so is very troublesome 
where there is a garden ; but Privet might do 
well for his purpose. If something more orna¬ 
mental is desired, double Daisies, Primroses, 
Oxlips, and Sedums all make splendid dwarf 
edgings, while Pinks, Campanulas, Ericas, and 
Dianthus are rather taller, out fully as desirable 
plants. Other good edging-plants are: Hepa 
floss, Leuoojum vemum, Anemone, Arabis,. 
Adonis vernalis, Crocus. Dodeoatleon integri- 
Digitized by VjjUOQTC 


folium, D. Jeffrey anum, and D. Meadia, Malope, 
Lobelia, Veronica, Viola, Pansy, Oxalis, Lyoh-1 
nis, Nemophila, Saponaria, SUene, Spiraea Ffll- 
pendula ff-pL, and Tagetes. Many kinds of 
Ferns do very well for edging paths, but they 
require some peat or sand around their roots to 
start with, as they do not usually like the hard, 
beaten substanoee of whioh paths are made.— 
Audax. 

265.— Weak Polyanthua-Narciasi- — 
If “ R. O’C.” will allow the foliage of the 
Polyanthus-Narcissi to die down, then take up 
the bulbs, clear of the offsets and plant them 
singly, he will get a fair proportion of bloom 
from the large bulbs the first year, and the 
smaller ones will bloom the second, and the 
smallest the third year. Daffodils do better 
when left in the ground for years, but the bulbs 
of the Polyanthus variety require to be lifted 
every three years, at the least.—J. C. Tonkin, 
Scilly Ides , 

260. — Scented Daffodils. —Mr. Peter 
Barr sends us a note in reply to “ J. L.’s” 
query. He points out that tne Jonquil tribe of 
Narcissi possesses the greatest scent, and then 
oome the posticus and the bunch-flowered, or 
Tazetta, varieties; at the same time, several of 
the Narcissi have peculiar scents of their own. 
The best sweet-scented Daffodils are—Trumpet, 
Rebecca Syme (known as the violet-soented 
Daffodil); N. odorus, with Campernelli and 
rugulosus, odorus plenus, and odorus minor 
plenus ; N. posticus, with the varieties, ornatus, 
poetarum, and the double white Gardenia 
flowered; single and doable Jonquils, and the 
Polyanthus-Narcissi. 

332.— Garden in north aspect.— The 
best quiok-growing climbers for a north wall are 
Ayrshire Roses, Virginian Creeper, and Ampe- 
lopsis Veitohii, Lonioera fiexuoaa, and L. aurea- 
reticulata, Akebia quinata, Clematis montane, 
and C. Flammula. The best plants for a north 
garden are Pyrethrums, Peonies, Phloxes, 
Kniphofias, Hesperus oanadensis, Aquilegias, 
Achilleas, Primulas, Hepaticas, Polyanthus, 
Auriculas, Hellebores, Delphiniums, and 
Pansies.—W m. Kklway, Langport, 

261. —The common Bryony.— This is plentiful 
enough in the hedges here during the season. If "Pauline, 
Cork/’ likes to send me full address, I shall be glad to 
forward a root or two free of cost.—D. J. Ybo, Lyneham, 
Wats. 

886 —Hardy flowers for Paddington garden. 
—The best plants for a Paddington garden, facing south¬ 
west, are : Gladioli, Peonies. Pyrethroms, QalUardiaa, 
Phloxes, Pentetemons, CEnothsrss, Delphiniums.— Wm. 
Kblwat, Langport. 

427.—Grown Imperial.— Fritlllarla imperlalls does 
not flower freely In a clav soil. I had a plant of the 
yellow variety, which never flowered. Two years ago I 
dug it up when resting, and re-planted it, surrounding the 
conn with silver-sand. It flowered last year, and is now 
showing buds again.—H. V. P., South Norwood. 

Spring flowers.— On p. 58 there is an interesting 
oommunloation signed "T. S., Newry bnt I no doe an 
omission from the list of spring flowers now making our 
gardens gay—I mean Primula rosea, which, combined 
with Soilla siblrlca, gives a marvellous show of brilliant 
oolouring. It appears to be perfectly hardy, and oomes 
in within a few days after the Soilla. and before the latter 
is at its best— Soolopktoridm, Dublin. 


POULTRY. 

5.—Egg production (£. &).—Hen* of 
most breed* at a certain period of the year 
become broody. Those of a few breed*, how¬ 
ever, rarely want to alt; but, in all oases, egg- 
production fall* off somewhat In the cold 
weather. Hen* that do not run with a. oook 
lay just as well as those that do; but, if yon 
want to raise ohickens, the egg* must, of oouree, 
be fertilised. We do not understand your 
second question; kindly explain. 

394.— Rata in hen-house.—Trap* for 
oatohing rate are, comparatively speaking, use¬ 
less ; and, as to poisoning, you run a risk o i 
losing some of your fowls. The beet method 
you oould adopt would be to engage a ratcatcher 
to bring his ferrets, and clear the place of 
vermin. All having been killed, the floor 
should be replaoed by some unslaked lime and 
•mall ashes, well mixed and beaten down, mo mm 
to make it firm. This has been done by us, and 
we find it answer well.—A Young Naturausc. 


VERBENAS, in splendid mixture, all colours, 
V la. Sd. doz.; 7s. 100. Nicotians afflnis, la. «L dm. 
Anthemls tinetoria, haidy sulphur Maivnente, grand tm mm 
flowers, 6 for Is. WL; 3s. doz., free —CRANE a OLARKS, 
Haddenham, OamPS. 


OBELiA —Crystal Palace 
I dark bine 3s. 100; 60 for Is. dd. White Marguerites, 
Is. 6d. doz. Carnation, Sou. de Malmaison, produce to- 
flowers, 2 for Is. 3d., free.-CRANK k C LARK S, 
mham, Oambs.___ _ 


ttaaaennam, uamoa. ____ 

pENTSTEMOWb, VIOLAS, and PANSIES.— 
1 Mr own selection. Pentetemons, IS fine oompeSteg 
varieties, is.; Violas, 12 fine oomp-ting varieties. 3s; 
unnamed fancy Pansies, 2s. 3d. per doz. All sore io_.fi** 
entire satisfaction: all post free, from—ALEX. LISTER, 
Florist, Rotheaay, N.B. 


ROSE& 

146. — M&reohal Niel Rose-leaves 
falling off—I can endorse, by experience, 
14 J. C. C.’s ” remarks. I had a stove, and hot- 
water pipes, fuelling with ooke. Inside a large 
greenhouse, 25 feet long by 15 feet. I planted 
three Mardchal Niels and one W. A. Richardson, 
They grew away famously the first summer, 
We commenced with the fires in December, and 
the trees broke full of buds, with plenty of 
foliage. The temperature of the house was kept 
at 40 degs. at night, and 50 deg*. during day¬ 
time, but the stove gave off a very injurious dry 
heat, whioh all the trees resented by shedding 
their leaves, and, finally, the buds also. I took 
advice, and the following summer removed the 
stove outside the building, and the Roses have 
never failed since. I shall always, in future, 

f laoe the stove outside, and the only alternative 
would adopt, after careful thought, is to 
absolutely refuse all heating agencies, and have 
a cold house, with judioioua ventilation and 
protecting mate, or blinds, discarding, as harm¬ 
ful, all oil-lamps and stoves inside, of whatever 
make. Previously I tried an oil-stove, and 
hot-water propagating-frame, heated by i 
oil-lamp. I was glad to part with both.—Y 


DISTINCT Briiliant-folUged COLEUS, fine 

plants, free for Is., from a collection of the finest varie- 
tiee extant—J. CARTON, Newton le-Willow, Lan oe._ 

fILYDESIDK EARLY STRAWBERRY 

U PL A NTS for sale. Heavy oropper.-BAXTER, Cairn!*- 
park, Lanark.___ 

flHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.— 

Vj g Chrysanthemums, 4 Double Tropeolams, 4 named 
Fuahslas, 3 named double Petunias, 2 yellow Marguerite^ I 
eoentedverbeuaa. and 2 Coleus for 8s., frea—CRANE A 
CLARKE, Haddenham. Oamba 


PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

JU MUMS, beet sorts, such as Mdme. Desgrauge, La Vierge, 
Early Flora, G. Wermtg (largest yellow). Is. U. do* .free. 
Our Special List on application. —CRANE A CLARKE* 
Haddenham, Cambs. _ _ 

C nnn CARNATIONS, all colours, mixed, 

Jjvwv comprising white, scarlet, pink, blush, flaked, 
carmine, purple So.; for freedom of flowering these cannot be 
beaten, strong plants, 3s. doz., free.—CRANE A CLARKS, 
Haddenham, Cambs. 


c nnO FUCHSIAS, best varieties, such as 

v/jV/UVJ Mrs. Rundell, Monament, Joseph D pea I n. 
Avalanche, Dr. Oompin, Bleganoe, So., Ac.. Is. 8d. do*., free. 
—CRANE A CLARKE, Haddenham, Oambe. 


J"nnn ROUBLE PErUNIAS (speciality), 

TjUUv beet proved old and new sorts, not uncertain 
seedlings: Adonis, Tapagem. Aristippe, Mrs. Webb, Tele¬ 
phone. Avalanche, Adolphe Weicke, Feu de Art! floe. Ora tore. 
Roberts’ Gem, Ao, Ac, 3s. doz ; 6 for Is. 9d., free. We received 
numerous testimonials for these last season.—CRANE A 
C LARKE, H a ddenham. Cam bs._ 

P V1DENCE OF QUALITY.—“March 14, ’87. 

•LJ Sirs.—the plants I had from you laet year did very well 
indeed, and I was highly pleased. I have been tempted to try 
some other cheaper place, but as you served me so well, I 
have decided to again give you the preference. Please send, 
Ac. —S. B. Thornes, Wakefield. To Messrs. Crane A OlarhcL* 

WISTARIA, two, Is. 6d.; Bignonia, three. Is.; 

Tv Ohimonanthus, two, Is.; Oydonia,two, Is.; Fonythin, 
three, Is.; Jasminum, two. la.; Plumbago, four, Is.; Ttttyp- 
tree, four. Is.; Clematis Flammula ana man tana, two, is. 
One of each of above, 4s., oarriage paid.—HENRY A OO., 
Amerah am, Buck*. _ 

DOSES, ROSES, ROSES, on own roote.— 

Av Collection of 16, in 11 varieties, including Niel, Devont- 
Gioire de Dijon, red do., Malmaison, Cap! Christy, 
La France. Jaoqueminot, John Hopper, Ac., fie., oarriage 
paid.—HENRYA CO., Ameraham, Bucks. 


DOSES.—Niphetos and Marshal Niel, one of 
•Lb each, la Sd.; three of each, 3a. Sd., free.-HENRY A 
CO.,/ * ~ * 


lOn ORNAMENTAL and FLOWERING 

1\J\J SHRUBS and CONIFERS, from 1 to ft ft., for 8a 6d^ 
oarriage paid, half 4a, to include Oedrus Deodora, Oupreaua, 
Juniperua Deutzia, Syrlnga, Weigel*, Euonymua Thuja, 
Lauruatlnua, Ac —HENRY A CO., Amera ham. Buo ka_ 


TUTAGNOLIA, two. Is. fid.; Ceanothna azareos, 
-UU- grand!floras, and Lurie Simon, the three. Is. Sd.: Hy¬ 
drangea panlculata and Thos. Hogg, four, la 4d.; Daphne 
rubra, three, Is. Id.; Ampelopsis variegate three la Sd.; 
do., hederaoea, four. Is. one each of above, Si. Sd. All free. 
—H ENRY A CO., Ameraham, Buoka _ 

.OSES, 6 named varieties 4s. 9d. dos.; 


Cabbage Rosea true old, four varieties, Is. id.: per 
i. 6d.; one doz. each, 8s. 6d., oarriage paid.—HENRY 


dozen, 4s. 

A CO., Ameraham, Buok s. 


QERANIUMB.—Vesuvius, boss scarlet bed- 
der, la Sd. dos.; 8a 100. Jean Sisley Geranium, tmmm 
prioe. Testimonial: 11 April 6th. I reorived the box ooo- 
tainlng the Geraniums, and am moch pleased with hem : 
they are good stuff. —Mr. B. 8 Hunslxt, Cemetery, La eda 
—CRANE A CLARKE, Haddenham, Qamba 


(1HRY8ANTHEMUMS. - 200 best sorts, 

v la Id. dos.: ouetomerv may rely on having no inferior 
. varieties sent them. Hydrangeas, strong, 3 for la Sd., frea 
I -CRANE A OL4HTLE; RidSonham, Oambe. 
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OUR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Clematis and other creepers on 
Bootkr&town Church. 

This little engraving calls to mind the admir¬ 
able positions that our ohurohes afford for a 
good deal of pretty wall-gardening. The 

church and churchyard are frequently happily 
situated for a variety of hardy gardening, but 
we regret to say that often in the best parts of 
England one sees both church and chnrohyard 
bare and neglected. Flowers seldom look 
prettier than when relieved against stone walls, 
and we have a variety of plants, easily obtained, 
that almost take care of themselves in some 
positions. Certainly the plea of expense 
can scarcely be raised, considering how 
beautiful the common Clematis, and the 
Jasmine, and the commoner Roses, adorn 
such places. The turf itself might be 
planted with perfectly hardy things, such 
as Narcissi, and Snowdrops, and Anemone 
apennina, which might easily be naturalised. 

The photograph from which our engraving 
is made was sent us by Mr. J. Kelsall, of 
Mount Anbury, Killiney, Co. Dublin, who 
says that *' the grounds round the ctinroh 
are laid out with great taste, and are 
planted with choloe Conifers, Rhododen¬ 
drons, in great variety of colour, Azaleas, Ac., 
and redound to the credit of the good 
rector.” _ 

Bronzy leaves. —Do we make enough 
of the bronzy foliage In our gardens?—I 
mean the hardy outside leaves in which 
Nature has mixed red colouring matter 
among the green. Take, for example, the 
lovely leafage of some Mahonias or Berberis, 
than which no hothouse leafage can well be 
finer, and certainly not more enduring after 
being cut. These bronzy Mahonia-leaves 
keep fresh for many days, and one valuable 
quality of these leaves is that they suit 
nearly all the flowers that may be arranged 
with them. Pat a good handful of crimson 
Pieony-leaves along with your vases of 
Daffodils, and note the effect. The leaves of 
Heucbera Richardson!, again, are simply 
lovely, no matter how rare the blossoms 
placed beside them. Last autnmn some 
ladies came to me to decorate a table at a 
bazaar. They could not afford to buy 
flowers, but we filled some big pots with 
purple Beech-leaves, and arranged among 
them the golden blossoms of the Corn 
Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum), and 
everyone seemed surprised at the effect this 
mixture produced. For distant effects, Beech- 
leaves and Sunflowers make a brave show ; but 
with the satiny-brown of Henchera-leaves yon 
may use the most fragile or delicate of Orchids 
in a tiny vase quite near to the eye. Just now 
these leaves, with spikes of Siberian Squill, are 
a picture in a bit of Salviata glass that is near 
me sa I write, and Ghent Azalea-flowers will 
make a brave show therein later in the spring. 
—Veronica. 

409 —Ants in greenhouse- — I have 
repeatedly stated in Gardening that we olear 
our houses,whether they are large or small, of 
ants by pouring petroleum in their runs. One 
application may not be effectual, but two or 
three will. If we find that ants have a nest in 


the soil of any pot-plant, we pour enough 
petroleum into a *aueer to cover the bottom of 
the pot, and then place the same therein. I 
have never known this fail to drive them 
away.—J. C. C. 


ROSE& 

PROTECTION OF TEA ROSES. 

Tea Roses may be protected in many ways, 
either by growing them wholly in pots, or by 
planting out in the open ground during snmmer, 
and potting them again up in the autumn, for 
safe storage under glass thronghout the winter. 
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Our Readers’ Illustrations : 

Clematis on Bootbrstown Church, Co. Dublin. 
Engraved for GkRDKtiNo from photograph aent by Mr. J. Kelsall, 
Mount Aubury, Killiney. 


Those who grow their Tea Rosea wholly In pots 
thronghout the summer months merely place 
them in groups or masses on the surfaces of 
gravel, Grass, or courtyard, or, better still, 
plunge the pots to the rims in ashes, Cocoa-fibre 
refuse, or the earth itself. This mode of 
plunging saves much labour in waterlog, and 
conserves the roots in a more uniform state alike 
in regard to heat and moisture. It has also the 
advantage of making the plants look more 
natural; and if the Tea Roses in pots are nicely 
arranged, and the pots plunged an inch or two 
under the rims, they may form at good, or better, 
and as natural-looking masses, in beds or borders, 
or on Grass lawns, as if they had been perma¬ 
nently planted out. As a rule, Roses thus 


grown in pots in the open air grow less freely 
and bloom more profusely than those planted 
out. When the pots are plunged overhead, 
they require much less water than when the 
surface-soil of the pots or the pots themselves 
are exposed to sun and air. A caution, in fact, 
needs to be given against the overwatering of 
pot Roses plunged deeply in the earth or other 
plunging material. Should the plunging 
medium prove heavy or tenacious, or the 
drainage in the pot be insufficient, the soil is 
apt to get clogged with water and to become 
sodden. To render this almost impossible it is 
well to place a few pieces of stone or broken 
brick under the Rose-pots, especially if the 
latter are large, so as to allow a free exit to 
the water given. These breaks between the 
pots and the free earth beyond also check 
to some extent the passage of the roots 
from the former into the latter, and this is 
important in this mode of growing Tea 
Roses wholly in pots in the open air. 

Protection on unheated walls. 

The protecting material may be of two 
kinds—permanent and portable. The chief 
permanent proteotors are copings on the 
summit and projecting piers on the surface 
of walls. The first should be a foot wide 
and water- and frost-proof. The amount of 
protection afforded by such oopings must be 
seen to be appreciated. Stone, composition, or 
wooden oopinn of such widths suffioe to save 
most crops of Tea Roses, while turf, thatoh, 
or straw copings afford still more protection. 
When glass oopings are used, Hartley’s 
rough plate glass or some thick form of fluted 
glass is most efficient. Piers projecting 
a foot or so from the general wall surface 
also afford powerful protection by breaking 
the force of the wind as it sweeps along the 
wall face and forming every space between 
the protecting buttresses into virtually a 
sunk panel. Walls of this character, 
supported at intervals of 12 feet by pillars, 
need not be more than 9 inches or even 
4& inches thiok, unless thsy exoeed S feet 
or 10 feet high. The bricks saved in 
the substance of the wall more than 
suffice to erect the projecting columns, and 
thus most of the advantages of a panelled 
wall are secured without any extra cost. 
But where expense is no object, and the 
Rose-wall itself may be placed so near the 
dwelling-house as to make it important that 
it should in itself become an object of beanty, 
a considerable amount of ornament may be 
combined with the greatest capability of 
shelter. The sheltering effects of pillared 
and panelled walls may be greatly heightened 
by planting the projecting parts with the 
coarser and freer-growing Roses, Clematis, 
Ivies, or other massive-foliaged plants. Nothing 
answers better for this purpose than Ivy trained 
over protecting pillars or oopings to a consider¬ 
able depth. 

Portable protectors for walls. 

These are very numerous, and those consisting 
of bunting, canvas, netting, matting, and other 
textile fabrics are probably, in the end, more 
costly than the permanent protectors and con¬ 
servative walls already described ; but scanty 
and sparer thatches of hay, straw, or other 
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litter, the dried fronds of Bracken and shrub, or 
tree-boughs and branchlets, such as those of 
Laurel, Yew, Spruce, or Silver Fir, are as cheap 
and easily applied as they are efficient. In the 
use of these and other substances it must never 
be lost sight of that the wall itself is a great 
protective force. In our climate, on an average 
of seasons, it may be safely taken for granted 
that no amount of oold that passes through the 
substance of the wall will injure Tea Roses on 
Ha surface; henoe a mere thatch of more or less 
thickness over and among the boughs will 
suffioe to carry Tea Rosea safely through. To 
secure this desideratum so devoutly to be wished, 
however, it is very desirable that the protection 
should be applied in good time, be left on suffi¬ 
ciently long, and gradually removed when dis¬ 
pensed with. The uselessness and folly of 
looking the stable after the steed is stolen is 
vividly illustrated in the application of pro¬ 
tection after the Roses are frozen. It is generally 
the first frosts and the last that work the most 
mischief among Tea Roses and other tender 
plants; henoe the importance of being beforehand 
with our protection in the early winter, and a 
little behind the latest stinging frosts of the 
spring with our removal of it. With a safe in¬ 
troduction and a telling finish, the middle 
period of protection, like the substanoe of a 
speech, may be left to take oare of itself. 
Among the greatest merits of the portable pro¬ 
tectors here recommended is the quality of most 
of them to become small by degrees and deli¬ 
cately, if not beautifully, less with the mere 
lapse of time. This is more particularly the 
case with branchlets of trees and shrubs. 
Sufficiently massive and dense to be impervious 
tQ oold at first, they gradually defoliate as the 
spring sunshine gains strength, until at last little 
opt frameworks of withered branchlets remain. 
These, though apparently so fiimsy, mostly 
suffioe for the purpose, and when finally 
removed, the Roses once more enjoy the open 
free air to their manifest advantage instead of 
the risk of injury or destruction they must 
have run had they been uncovered all at once. 


346. — Mareohal Niel Rose-leaves 
fialliwg off.—In reply to “ J. C. C.” (p. 71), 
I may say that my stove is a slow combustion 
see, and perfectly close ; no fumes of any kind 
oan escape from it, and it is placed inside the 
house. I examined the soil in which my Rose 
was growing, and found it full of wireworms ; 
the drainage of the pot was completely stopped 
up, and the soil “ ologged ” round the roots. I 
prepared some fresh compost, and then took the 
plant out of the pot and placed the roots upon a 
pboe of wire-netting, over a dish of hot water. 
The steam which arose loosened the hard soil, 
and also drove the worms out. I next washed 
the root with slightly-warmed water, mixed with 
u small amount of paraffin. I then repotted it 
faito fresh soil. Would “ J. C. C.” tell me if 
this treatment is likely to be benefioial ? I have 
had one or two fairly good Roses from the tree, 
although it looks in such bad health.— South- 
wick. 


429.—Roee Bolphurea. — One of the 
Scotch Roses is named Sulphurea. If that is 
the one you have, you may plant it in any 
sonny position in your garden where the soil is 
fairly dry. Scotch Roses grow in the form of a 
lew bush, and spread freely by sending out 
fresh suckers from the roots. More than 20 
years ago, we grew another Rose under the 
name of Sulphurea superba, but this belongs to 
the Chinese section. Though not unlike some of 
the old Tea-scented varieties, this old Rose is 
not quite so hardy as the Scotch, but it is a suit¬ 
able Rose for the mixed border, where the soil 
Is pretty deep and moderately rich.—J. C. C. 


412. —Pruning Cloth of Gold Rose. 

—If the position of your standard of this is in 
any way suitable, I should advise you to con 
yert it into a pillar Rose, by fixing in the ground 
a strong stake, to which the shoots can be tied, 
just cutting off the weak tops first. In a suit¬ 
able climate, so treated, this grand old Rose 
Shakes a fine display. Not far from where I 
Write there is a noble plant, 12 feet high, which 
fiawers early in summer on the wood of the 
previous year's growth, and again in the 
autumn, on the current season’s shoots, I have 
as many as nine buds and expanded flowers 
on tne points of these shoots atfthe end of 
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September. In this case, none of the last 
season's growth had been cut away at the 
spring pruning—only that whioh bore flowers 
early in the summer previous. It is right to 
say that the Cloth of Qold Rose cannot be 
recommended for a pillar Rose in all parts of 
England, as it is rather tender; but 1 should 
imagine from your query that your plant has 
passed safely through the present winter; if 
such is the case, it is not likely to suffer in the 
future. If you must prune your standard, you 
should first cut out as much of the old wood as 
can be spared, leaving the shoots made last year 
a good length—say, for the strongest 2 feet, and 
the others from 9 inches to 18 indies, according 
to their strength. You should prune at onoe.— 
J, C. C. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from garden diary , from April 23 rd 
to April 3 0th. 

Tied up Lettuces and Oabbagee. Stirred the soil 
among Cauliflowers and Spinach. Drew a little earth up 
to the etems of the Cauliflowers, which were growing in 
a border in front of one of the forcing-houses, and which, 
consequently, turn in early. I hear reports of winter 
8plnach dying, killed by severe frosts. I had always 
hitherto looked upon this Spinach as being perfectly hardy 
in a well-drained soil. It Is advisable to sow in rather 
firm land. Forked the land between Globe Artichokes. 
Only a thin covering of litter was placed over ; but they 
were all right, and are coming up strongly. Pruned baok 
Eupatoriums, which had done blooming ; by-and-by they 
will be planted out in an open situation, and will 
be lifted again in September. We have some very fine 
bushes, which have been cut down in this way several 
seasons, and they are white over with blossoms in winter. 
Removed from Mushroom-house Rhubarb-roots from 
which the produce had been gathered. Placed them 
under a north wall, and sheltered with long litter ; when 
they have rested for a time the roots will be divided, and 
planted to grow and become suitable for forcing again, 
whioh thev will do in the course of two or three years. 
Thinned blossom-buds of several Pear-trees on wall. 
Hung nets over to shelter the trees, to secure a good set of 
fruit. 

Planted Gladiolus and AlstrcBmerias. Prepared situ¬ 
ations for Vegetable Marrows and ridge Cuaumberr. 
8hall not plant until middle of May. Pricked out Celery 
in frame. Sowed Beet, Carrots, Salsafy, and ecorzonera ; 
also Parsley, Chervil, Radishes, and small salads. Sowed 
Melons ana Cucumbers to fill vacant frames for autumn 
use. Moved French Beans from vinery to oold pit; they 
are dangerous in fruit-houses now. Stirred the surfaoe 
among Straw ben ies; they were mulohed between the 
rows in autumn, and, beyond a brown leaf here and there, 
whioh we have removed, the winter has done no harm, 
and the new growth, though backward, is now coming 
away vigorously. Prepared a situation in conservatory 
for Lapageria alba. We took out the border, regulated 
the drainage, and then filled In with rough fibry peat and 
a few turfy fragments of loam, with some crushed ohar- 
coal and sand to keep It open,as the plant requires liberal 
supplies of water. Planted a large bed of Anemone 
japonic* alba on lawn; the bed is oircular in outline, 
16 feet in diameter, standing in a sort of recess, well 
backed up with evergreens; the plants are strong, and are 
placed IS Inches apart. Out Grass edgings In flower- 
garden and pleasure grounds, taking off as little as 
possible, as we do not care to see deep brown edgings. 
Looked over groups of Lavender and Rosemary on lawn ; 
cut out dead branches where snow bad broken them down. 
On the whole, very little harm had been done, the outline 
of the masses being unbroken. Made new plantation of 
Violets. Divided a number of roots of Polemonium varie- 
gatum to form an edging to a bed. 

Sowed Tom Thumb 8avoy, Sutton's Matchless Brussels 
Sprouts, and Chou de Burghley. Sheltered the early 
Potato border by hanging fishing-nets of a double thick¬ 
ness over it. The border is much sheltered by its posi¬ 
tion, and I have generally saved them in this way. Opened 
out a group of Hollies on lawn; they were originally 

S lanted too thickly, and had become much too crowded. 

op-dressed conservatory borders with loam and peat. 
One or two of the permanent plants that appeared rather 
deep In the border we lifted before applying the top¬ 
dressing. If the stems of such plants as Camellias, 
Oranges, Luculias, &c, are buried ever so slightly, the 
plants turn elokly, and ultimately die. Filled baskets in 
conservatory with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and other 
plants. 


Greenhouse. 

Echeverias. —Several kinds of these plants 
are well worth notice. Their distinct oharaoter 
and the length of time the flowers last, either on 
the plants or when cut, are good properties of 
considerable value. Beginners in pot-plant cul¬ 
ture will find them good subjects to try their 
’prentioe hands on, they not being particular as to 
attention ; provided that the pots they occupy 
are well drained, and the soil used is not sour 
and adhesive, they rarely get out of condi¬ 
tion. Among the best kinds to grow for pot 
culture are E. retusa glauca and E. secunda 
glauoa. They are very easily propagated, as 
they produce suckers freely. These Bhould 
be allowed to remain attached to the parent 
plants during the summer when they appear, 
taking them off at this time of the year, 
when the stock requires re-potting. The best 


plan is to turn the old plants out of 
the pots, and shake away most of the soil; 
the operator can then take off the eucken 
with a portion of the roots attached. Place 
them singly in 3-inch pots, and re-pot the old 
plants in those a size or two larger. Any ordinary 
sandy loam will answer for them. If not 
naturally so, sufficient must be added to keep 
it porous. Keep the plants fairly moist at 
the root during the growing season; in winter 
the soil should be drier. The drooping habit 
of the bloom-spikes admits of their being 
arranged with good effeot with other flowers 
tnore formal in appearance. E. metallioa glance 
is worth growing for its large leaves alone. 

Neriums. —These plants do not like much 
heat when coming into flower, as, if subject to 
it then, they often shed their bloom-buds. In 
^n intermediate temperature, however, this will 
not occur if the wants of the plants are other¬ 
wise fairly attended to. Plants that had their 
growth well matured last autumn, may at onoe 
be started into growth; keep the roots fairly 
moist; if by any chanoe the soil gets too 
dry after the buds begin to move, they will be 
likely to fall. Where the plants are under cool 
treatment, they come on more slowly; conse¬ 
quently, where the means exist of pushing some 
on in heat, a portion of the stock may, with 
advantage, be kept oool; thus a longer succes¬ 
sion of bloom will be secured. 

Shading plants in warm and cool houses. 
—Many plants that require always more or lose 
heat will not bear the full force of the sun's rays 
upon them, and, consequently, require shading. 
Shade may be given in various ways : by thick, 
close material of some kind, fixed on the roof, or 
by thin, light, movable blinds, which will simply 
break the sun’s rays without depriving the 
plants of light. Amateurs will do well to avoid 
the former of the two courses. Almost all the 
plants in cultivation under glass are indigenous 
to oountries where there Is a much greater 
amount of sun-heat and light than are afforded 
in our olimate; and, therefore, with us they 
require as muoh light as oan be given them. 

Thomas Bainks. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Everlasting Peas.— I often go past soottage 
where, in summer, au Everlasting Pea of tne 
grandiflora type is trained up on eaoh side of 
the doorway, meeting over tne top, and then 
the thought occurs to me what a pretty idea it 
is. It is true the plant disappears altogether in 
the winter, but it oomes baok again to ns in 
due season as regularly as the swallows in 
summer. These Peas, and all other perennials, 
may still be moved. A nice way of treating 
these Peas, of whioh there are several species, 
is to plant them where they may ramble about 
at will. They look at home falling over rock- 
work, or elimbing, without close training, np 
the stem of a tree. 

Hardy plants in groups.— We have what we 
call “ a rough tidy ” sort of oorner, where the 

S lant known as Honesty grows, seeds, and 
owers in a state of nature, and is very effec¬ 
tive. Foxgloves, again, and the common form 
of the Evening Primrose, are very pretty treated 
in the same way. The Anemone japonioar 4akes 
kindly to the same let-alone system, if the land 
receives a good preparation before planting. 
One of the most graoeful plants for a good-sized 
group on a bank or in some elevated position b 
the hardy Fuchsia. The Feathery Columbine, 
too, is oapable of taking oare of itself in any 
position, so also is Anchusa italioa. 

Sowing biennials. —Sweet Williams, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Foxgloves, Columbines, Delphi¬ 
niums, Honesty, &o., may be sown now. Make 
np a seed-bed in a sheltered site, and sow in 
shallow drills, covering very lightly, and press¬ 
ing the soil down with the back of the spade. 
The drills should be 7 inches or S inches apart 
to give room for using the hoe. Priok off the 
seedlings, when large enough, into nursery- 
beds, and plant out finally next antumn or 
following spring. 

Evergreen hedges. —The three best ever¬ 
green plants for forming hedges are the Holly, 
the Yew, and Lawson’s Cypress. For low 
hedges the Box is valuable. The Laurustinus 
forms a pretty hedge where the situation and 
olimate are suitable. I have seen handsome 
hedges of it in the south of England, bnt here 
it b uncertain. Plant the Box and the Holly 
inTerr 
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one fool apart, and the Yew and Lawson's I 
Cypress 18 inches from each other. Prepare 
tbe rite by digging or trenching, ana, if 
moossnry, add manure. 

A raw useful ROOKERY PLANTS. — Androsaoe 
cornea, Alyssum aaxatile, Aquilegia coerulea, 
Cerastfum tomentoeum (pretty hanging over 
stones), Coronilla varia, Corydalia lutea. 
Dielytra eximia, Draba aizoides, Dryas octo- 
petala, Eranthis hyemalis, Erica carnea, 
Srythronium dens-oanis, Gentians aoaulis, 
Geranium aanguinea, GypsophOa prostrate, 
Hedysarum obaourum, I bens correaefolia, Phlox 
reptans, P. subulate. Campanula pulla, Acaena 
mkrophylla, Anemone angulosa, Dianthus 
aJpfans, R&mondia pyrenaica, Aubretias in 
variety, 8isyrinohium grandiflorum, Primula 
in variety, Polygala Chambeebuxus, Epimedium 
hi variety, Ac. Many of the above will suooeed 
in the border, but the improved drainage of an 
elevated site, even if there are no stones, will 
be an advantage to most of them. Any good 
soil will do. 

Adjusting the mowing machine.— Many 
people set the cutters of their machines too low; 
and as no cover is left for the roots of the 
G ra ss es , they hum up with a week’s dry 
weather. Drop down the rollers, and form a 
thick pile over the roots of the Grass, and 
always have the turf green. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pines. —Keep a moist atmosphere, to en¬ 
courage growth; but the plants mutt have full 
light, in order that the growth may be well 
built up and sturdy. Pines drawn up in a close, 
moist, shaded position very often miss their 
mark when the fruiting time comes. Do not 
syringe plants in blossom, or those that are ripen¬ 
ing their fruit. Plants of a fruiting age and size 
may be started by lifting them out of the bed, 
standing the pots on the surface, and keeping 
the soil just a little drier than usual. 

Vinery. —Good foliage is of the utmost im 
portance to all fruit-tearing plants. This is 
especially so with Vines under artificial oondi 
tiona; and therefore each leaf must have 
room to develop itself to the fullest extent. 
Where the foliage is now in a orowded state, 
some of the yonng wood should be removed. 
The principal work is done by the main, or the 
first developed, leaves, hence the importance of 
giving them room enough to do their test. 
Leaves made by the sub-laterals later on cannot 
take the plaoe of those formed earlier. If 
mildew appears at any time, it is a sure sign 
that the atmosphere has teen too stuffy and 
dose; perhaps, in some oases, there may, in 
connection therewith, be indications of some¬ 
thing being wrong at the roots. If the house 
asm be shaded, and kept dose, root-lifting, in 
very bad cases of late vines, may be done now. 
Hie work should be done quickly. When the 
roots are both inside and out only one set of 
roots should be lifted at the same time. The 
inside roots are often defioient in vigour through 
the borders being kept too dry. 

Thinning blossoms op fruit-trees.— This is 
sa old practice that has, in these times, 
been allowed to fall into disuse. But when trees 
axe heavily laden with blossoms, as they are 
this year, it is sound practice to thin some of 
them off, leaving those which are test plaoed 
lor swelling off the crop. This pr&otice might 
with advantage run through all garden culture. 
The principle is, in fact, a recognised thing in 
marry oases. The florist thins the blossom-buds of 
Us Carnations, Dahlias, Ac., as soon as the test 
tad strongest can be distinguished. In forcing 
under glass we thin the blossoms of Strawberries, 
and the surplus hunches of Grapes are removed 
before the blossoms expand. The principle is 
tight and sound, though it may not always be 
possible to carry it out. 

Stopping Figs under glass. —When forced, 
the Fig bears two crops of fruit yearly; and, to 
ensure their early development, the young 
■hoots which are destined to carry the second 
orop must be stopped when they have made five 
leaves, and no laterals beyond should he allowed 
to form. Liquid-manure should be given freely 
to Figs swelling off their first crop. 

Sheltering Fear-blossoms. —There is a good 
prospect of a crop of Pears this year; and, the 
blossoms being late, there will be a fair proc- 
pect of the crop standing. Still, there is nothing 
certain, and all who have the means to shelter 
their Pear-trees, when in blposom, should not 
neglect to do so. There if nothing better for 
• Digitized by (jOOQlC 


tills purpose than a double thickness of fishing- 
net, fixed firmly over the trees, so that they 1 
cannot sway about and injure the blossoms. 

Strawberries in cold frames.— Just a mere 
shelter with glass has a wonderful effect at this 
season. Late plants in pots plunged near the 
glass in a frame will tear a fine orop of fruit, 
that is often—coming, as it does, between the 
latest of the foroed and the earliest of the open- 
air fruit—exceedingly useful. 

Clay cracking round grafts.— This matter 
must be looked to, and all damages made good 
as often as is necessary. Moss tied over the 
olay will prevent cracking. 

Newly-planted trees. —If necessary, water 
should be given now. A muleh of manure, 3 
inches thick, will keep all safe for the present; 
secure them from being blown about by strong 
winds. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Broccoli culture.—Sow now in drills, 
8 Inches or 9 inches apart, and net up the bed 
immediately to keep off the seed-eating birds. 
The net should be lilted up a foot or so from the 
ground with forked sticks, and the sides 
fastened with hooded pegs. As soon as the 
young plants have developed leaves they are 
perfectly safe, and the net should be removed. 
The most important item in the culture of 
Broccoli is to give the plants room enough for 
the air and sunshine to play all round and 
among them. If the plants are set out thickly 
the bottom leaves fail, and there is nothing to 
shelter the stems when the oold weather 
comes. It is well, also, to plant on firm land, 
as this tends to harden the fibre of the leg or stem. 

Sheltering early Potatoes. —If the early 
Potatoes are cut off by frost not only is the 
crop thrown baok, but the produce will be in¬ 
ferior. I have sheltered the first plants on the 
early border by placing inverted flower-pots 
over them at night. After a time, when they 
become numerous, I have used mats, with 
Hazel-rods hooped over to support. Fishing- 
nets, two or more thioknesses, suspended 
18 inches above the Potatoes, will keep off a 
good deal of frost. 

French Beans in forcing-house.— These 
will reqnire looking after now to keep the red 
spider at bay. They must never he allowed to 
suffer from want of water. The Beans must be 
gathered as soon as fit for use. Liquid-manure 
should be given freely, and the engine used 
every afternoon at closing time. The plants 
should occupy a light position. 

Pricking off Celery.— Set out the plants 
for main crops in a frame standing on a hard 
surface. Place a layer of old, well-rotted 
manure in the bottom thereof, 3 inches or so 
thick, and on this lay 2 inches of rich loamy 
soil; press all down with aboard, and prick out 
the plants 4 inches apart; keep moist, shade 
till the plants begin to grow, and then ventilate. 

Tomatoes in pots.— These may he grown 
well under glass in comparatively small pots, 
especially if the pots can stand on a ted of 
manure, or if something can be placed there for 
the roots to feed on. If the plants have to 
stand on a shelf near the glass, exposed to the 
sun, small pots will dry up so fast that it will be 
difficult to keep the plants supplied with water. 
In such a position, if the plants are to bear for 
any length of time, they must either be potted 
into pots of larger size, or the small pots be 
plunged into large ones. 

Leeks may yet be sown, and the plants 
raised now, as the season is so late, will not be 
much behind the early-sown lot. Where 
Onions and Leeks were sown early, if the 
plants are not ooming through, the seeds should 
be examined in the drills, and if there are no 
signs of life, sow again. 

Salsafy and Soorzonera. — Sow now in 
drills, 1 inch deep and 15 inches apart. No 
manure should be used for these roots, especially 
for the Salsafy, unless it is buried a foot deep, 
the roots having suoh a tendenoy to fork out. 

Sowing Beet and Chiooby.— These desir¬ 
able salad plants should be sown between this 
and the 10th of May, according to situation. 
Sow in drills, 15 inches apart, and thin to 
8 inches or 9 inches. E. Hobday, 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The cutting north-east wind that has pre¬ 
vailed for the last fortnight or more appears to 
have had an even worse effect upon out-of-door 


vegetation of all kinds in town gardens than in 
the open country, checking the expanding buds 
of trees and shrubs, ana shrivelling up the 
tender young shoots of many herbaceous plants 
that are just starting into growth. Even the 
mnoh-enduring Rites, that never fails to pnt 
forth both leaves and flowers in plenty by this 
time, cannot stand the bitter blast, and, like 
most other things just now, presents a pinched 
and cheerless appearance. Anything of a tender 
or delicate nature should, if possible, be pro¬ 
tected in some way. Young growths only just 
appearing above ground may be covered with a 
shovelful of ashes or Cocoannt-fibre, and an 
inverted flower-pot may be placed over others, 
especially those that have only recently teen 
planted, while a few stakes and mats, or old 
sacks even, will be fonnd useful protection for 
shrubs or suhjeots of larger growth. Newly- 
planted trees and shrubs of all descriptions 
must be carefully staked, if in the least inclined 
to rook or give to the wind, and the soil about 
the roots should be kept moist as well. A good 
shower overhead on a bright morning will greatly 
assist freshly-planted evergreens, and enable 
them to retain many leaves that might other¬ 
wise be shed. Grass-seed may be sown any 
time during the present month with the best 
results. Most lawns will be greatly improved 
in appearance by scattering a pound or two of 
the best lawn mixture on all bare or thin plaoes, 
first loosening the surface well by the use of a 
coarse and sharp-toothed rake, and covering the 
seed with some finely-sifted monld — road- 
sweepings, or old potting-soil, will answer well. 
It is not yet too late to sow fresh ground with 
Grass. In this case, rake the seed in well, or 
cover it with fine rich mould to the depth of 
about i inch. 

The Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis multi- 
flora) is a neat-habited and very floriferona 
plant, well worth a plaoe in all town gardens. 
The small, Beet-llke roots may be obtained 
now, though it is rather soon to plant them 
outside, as the young growth will not endure 
frost—indeed, the whole plant is as tender as a 
Dahlia, and should be treated in much the same 
manner. Seed sown in heat, even now, will pro¬ 
duce small plants that will flower in the 
autumn ; but the test way of obtaining useful 
moderate-sized specimens is to take up the 
young self-sown seedlings, which are sure to be 
fonnd in plenty around a plant that flowered 
early in the autumn, and preserve the roots in 
sand or Cocoa-fibre in the greenhouse through 
the winter; start them in spring with a little 
warmth, and plant oat the first week in Jane, 
preferably from single pots. 


Discarded plants* —A few weeks ago the 
Editor of Gardening was good enough to 
publish an appeal from me for out flowers to be 
distributed among the London poor. This pro- 
duoed such gratifying results, and so many 
friendly letters of thanks for the suggestion, 
that I now venture to make a further appeal— 
this time for discarded plants. In * * Solway’s ” in¬ 
teresting article on the culture of Carnations, 
she remarked that she annually threw away 
all the inferior roots. No doubt there are 
hundreds of other gardeners, both amateur and 
professional, who do the same thing with many 
other plants besides Carnations, if, instead of 
throwing them away, they could find time to 
pack them up and despatch them to London, 
they would confer a great boon on hundreds of 
poor folk. Even suen common plants as Peri¬ 
winkles and London Pride are gratefully re- 
oeived by the various associations which have 
for their object the obtaining and laying out as 
gardens of waste spaces, disused graveyards, Ac., 
in London. I shall be most happy to give any 
further information that may be desired to 
those willing thus to make use of their discarded 
plants, either now or in the autumn.—E. M. 
Whishaw, Hon. Sec. London Recreative 
Registry, The MiU House , Felstead , Essex, 

264.—Sulphate of ammonia.— For waterlog Gera¬ 
niums, to, “ Presoot” will find 1 os. of sulphate of 
ammonia to 12 pints of water useful. The plants should 
have not quite a quarter of a pint about every four or five 
days, and they must be previously well saturated with 
water before this is applied. This mixture will not suit 
hard-wooded plants.— 0. J. Smyth. 


ho.—B ook on vegetable physiology.—'* Vege- 
Ms Physiology and Systematic Botany, T ’ by W. B. 
xpenter, edited by Edwin Lankester, M.D., Is an sxoel- 
it work on the subject.—L. C. K. 
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FRUIT. 

MELONS IN FRAMES. 

It la a good time now to sow free-fruiting, 
hardy Melon* to keep np a supply of vigorous 
plants for turning out into pits and frames 
as they are cleared of Potatoes and bedding- 
plants. The list of Melons now is legion, 
and to recommend any particular variety, 
or sub-variety, twenty removes from the 
original, would be quite superfluous; I must, 
therefore, name the two or three sorts I prefer, 
and leave other growers to choose for them¬ 
selves. These are Golden Gem, a white-fleshed 
variety, the more broadly-netted Reading Hero, 
and the exquisite Heckfield Hybrid. Amongst 
scarlets, we have the Little Gem, Read’s Scarlet 
Flesh, and Blenheim Orange, well-proved frame 
varieties. Equally handsome, but not yet 
proved by myself, is Sutton’s Invincible. These 
hinds will be found to answer all requirements. 

Sow THB SEEDS 8INQLY 
in small pots, or on squares of turf placed on a 
hot-bed ; pinch out the points when they 
have made two or three rougn leaves, and keep 
them steadily progressing close to the glass 
until the bed is ready for them. If the bed on 
which the Potatoes have been grown contains 
any latent heat, turn it over, and add a little 
fresh fermenting material, to secure a bottom- 
heat of 80 degs. Tread firmly after, not before, 
the heat has revived, place two planks edge¬ 
wise longitudinally in the frame, 2 feet apart 
and 1 foot or more in depth. Cover the manure 
between the planks with sound turf, Grass-side 
downwards, and form a narrow ridge of com¬ 
post the whole length, with its apex on a level 
with the top edges of the planks. Shut the 
frame up, and keep it closed until the soil, 
rather stiff loam, with 20 per cent, of old lime 
rubble added, is thoroughly warmed through. 
Transfer the plants to the ridge, plant firmly, 
18 inches apart, give a little water at a 
temperature of 90 degs. to settle the soil about 
the roots, and maintain a night heat of 70 degs., 
with a chink of air to let out rank steam, and 
oover with mats, to prevent the escape of 
warmth and moisture by radiation. Clear away 
all covering, and shut off night air before the 
morning sun strikes the glass. Keep the lights 
closed until the air temperature toucnes 76 degs., 
then tilt the back or front of the lights, accord¬ 
ing to the wind, and allow the internal heat to 
rise gradually to 85 degs., or on oalm warm 
days to 90 degs. Never shade, as Melons glory 
in the full blaze of the sun, but damp the baok 
and front strips of the bed with warm water, if 
at any time the plants show signs of flagging. 
Some time between two and three o’clock in 
June, from three to four in July, damp every 
part of the frame and bed, and shut up in time 
for the heat to run up to any figure under 
100 degs., with sun-heat, and naturally an 
abundance of atmospheric moisture. 

Earthino-up. 

When, under this treatment, a profusion of 
white, healthy roots begin to oreep through 
the sides of the ridges, add previously warmed 
soil, good friable loam, quite free from manure, 
to fill up the central space formed by the planks, 
and ram it firmly. As this will be the first and 
final earthing, and the vines will now grow 
very fast, old tiles, broken brick, or rough 
charcoal may at once be laid round the collars 
of the plants, to absorb superfluous moisture. 
In order to secure an even supply of water to 
the roots without flooding, or even wetting, the 
collars—at all times the most susceptible parts 
of the plants—it may be well to remark that 
they should be planted high and dry, and the 
edges of the two planks should be ranged on a 
dead level. Farther, to enable the attendant 
to give a full supply quickly when exposure of 
plants might be attended with danger, the top 
of the compost should be a clear 2 inohes below 
the edges of the planks when all is finally 
rammed and finished. 

Training. 

Although many still have a liking for the old 
manure-bed, we now find the majority trying 
to modernise the mode of training. Some fill 
In the back and front cavities not occupied by 
compost with rough Pea-sticks, others oover 
them with slates or boards, and allow the 
vines to ramble over them. I prefer lath trel 


Uses wide enough to drop in between the 
rafters, and long enough to abut against the 
baok and front when placed in position after 
the final earthing. If the summer is hot, and 
internal heat is plentiful, the back and front 
cavities are left open; if, on the other hand, it 
is cold and wet, and more heat is needed, I fill 
In with sound Oak-leaves, in a fermenting state, 
before the trellises are placed in position. All 
the vines, two from each plant, are then led 
one to the baok, the other to the front of the 
frame, over the top of the trellis. When within 
6 inches of the sides, the points are pinched 
out, and a few fine days bring forth a simul¬ 
taneous flush of fruit-furnished laterals. As 
soon as an abundance of female flowers likely 
to open together have been secured, we reno¬ 
vate the linings back and front to increase the 
heat, and withhold moisture for two or three 
days, to produce conditions favourable to 
Sitting. 

The first pinching of the main shoots having 
thrown vigour into the laterals, the latter will 
extend rapidly, and show fruit at the second, 
if not the first, leaf. If space is likely to be¬ 
come crowded with foliage, every alternate 
lateral is pinched at the leaf next beyond the 
fruit, and the others are allowed to extend a 
little. These are then pinched, and the work of 
fertUising with the male blossoms is commenced, 
and continued from day to day until a good 
set has been secured. If good loam, pure 
and simple, has been given to the roots, the 
weather is hot and dry, and the bottom-heat is 
brisk, many of the fruits get fertilised by 
insects ; but in order to make success certain, 
we always, about noon, on fine days, select 
fully-expanded male blossoms, and, after strip¬ 
ping them, without disturbing the pollen, insert 
them in the female flowers, which we allow to 
rest against a leaf, where they can have full 
exposure to the sun. If possible, air is freely 
admitted, but not in sufficient quantity to lower 
the temperature, and all atmospheric moisture 
is withheld, as it is desirable to keep the in¬ 
ternal air as hot and dry as possible. One 
variety only being grown in each frame, or 
pit, the Betting only occupies a few days, 
and when plenty and to spare have been 
properly fertilised, we turn our attention to 
the swelling and after-management of the fruit. 

The great object being the selection of a certain 
number of young fruits of equal age and size 
that will swell on in unison, we defer thinning 
for a few days ; but in the event of any of the 
plants failing to set a sufficient number, the few 
which may have set are removed, as it is simply 
impossible to set and swell others after one or 
two have commenced swelling. All the laterals 
on those particular plants are then pinched to 
induce a set of sub-laterals which will set, 
swell, and ripen their fruit a little later in the 
season. We do not, however, allow the earliest 
fruit to suffer from lack of moisture, neither do 
we always pinch baok for a latent set. as one or 
two extra large fruits are not unfrequently 
highly acceptable for special purposes; but re¬ 
sume syringing and root-watering, the latter 
sparingly at first, as a flush of water before the . nooeM 
Melons attain the size of pigeon’s eggs is apt 18aooeM 
to cause them to turn yellow and perish. 

When they have made a good start, fruits for 
the crop are selected, and placed on inverted 
flower-pots, or pieces of board, to keep them off 
the soil. All superfluous fruits are then re¬ 
moved, feeding with good diluted liquid, a few 
degrees warmer than the bed is commenced, and 
we turn our attention to the manipulation of 
the sub-laterals and careful 
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Protection of the main foliage. 

Under the impression that Melons may be 
hacked and slashed with a knife, many people 
treat them like Cucumbers, and often lay the 
foundation of canker and premature death by the 
removal of the old leaves, which they should 
oarefully preserve. Overcrowding is, of course, 
objectionable; but this will not happen if direc¬ 
tions for planting and stopping are carried 
out, and the use of solid manure is avoided. 
Weekly or bi-weekly pinching and regulating 
must, however, receive attention, and the best 
time to perform all work of this kind in the 
frame ground is during the hour pre¬ 
ceding the final closing for the day. 
Then, as briefly and deftly as possible, 
every lateral and sub-lateral is out baok to 


one leaf; all male blossoms are removed, 
and a little quicklime is applied to wounds, 
if by aocident a main leaf is broken off or the 
collars show signs of canker. Some four weeks, 
if the weather is good, will suffice to swell the 
Melons up to the netting stage, and when this 
is finished, it will be time to think of bringing 
about a gradual ohange of treatment favourable 
to ripening. If well-grown, and fully-exposed 
to every ray of sunshine, the foliage will be hard, 
and capable of withstanding the extra dry heat 
which must now be brought to bear upon the 
fruit, for without plenty of dry heat, frame 
Melons cannot be expected to compete with 
fruits grown in light, hot-water pits and houses* 
The ohange must not, however, be too sudden, 
but guided by the appearanoe of the fruit; root¬ 
watering and atmospheric moisture must be 
gradually discontinued; not so the heat, as a 
brisk bottom-heat from renewed linings is im¬ 
perative. Therefore, from general watering 
and flooding wear off to pouring in a little warm 
water along the edges of the bed, to sustain the 
roots clinging to the retaining planks. From 
daily syringing reduce the supply of atmospheric 
moisture to sprinkling the inside of the frame 
and portions of the bed of leaves, where it can be 
done without wetting the foliage. Defer 
shutting up for an hour or two on fine after¬ 
noons, but always close in time for the tem¬ 
perature to touch 80 degs., at Melons ripened 
without heat are of little value. Give a chink 
of night air, oover up from first to last, and 
commenoe airing earlier t ha n previously on 
bright mornings* 

Cutting and preserving the fruit. 

Melons should never be cut until they begin 
to show signs of cracking round the stems and 
throw off weir delicious aroma. They may then 
be cut with a good piece of the stem attached, 
and removed to a dry, airy room or vinery, from 
which the Grapes have been cut, to rest until 
they are fit for eating. Some varieties are fit 
for use immediately after they are cut; others 
improve by being kept for a few days in a warm 
vinery ; the thinner the skin or rind, the more 
quickly do they arrive at perfection. This 
matter of cutting and using, it is needless to say, 
can only be reduced to a certainty by acquaint¬ 
ance with the sorts and practical experience. 
Like all other exotic fruits, they should be 
allowed to remain attached until they are dead 
ripe; neither should they be cut before the 
aroma indicates that the work of the plant is 
nearly finished. 

Ledbury . __ W. C. 


HOW TO FIGHT AGAINST SLUGS. 

The season of the year being at hand when the 
gardener is most liable to losses from the ravages 
of these pests—about the most invincible, in 
wet times, of all his enemies—a few hints as to 
the best means of avoiding their ravages may 
be interesting to your readers. I do not wish 
to dissuade anyone from adopting the old plssn 
of trapping and hand-picking, but, for my own 
part, having followed this up every morning 
and night throughout two wet seasons without 
success, I came to the conclusion that it was 
useless. So for some years past I have given it 
up. The reason why it does not succeed as a 
remedy appears to me to be the fact of the great 
fecundity of the slugs, and their habit of 
leaving their retreats in detachments. I have 
my doubts regarding many of the oaeea of 
success in this direocion which from time to 
time have been recorded. For instanoe, 
supposing that towards the termination of a 
long wet period one resorts to trapping 
and hand-picking, or hand-picking aloxaa 
At the commencement of the usually sncoeed 
ing spell of dry weather, the number of slugg 
will gradually decrease as the surface of tbi 
land gets drier nntil, at last, none will be seen 
but we most not think that oar enemies ire b^ 
any means annihilated. They are only awaiting 
in a torpid state, the advent of another ralni 
time to awake to life and activity again. 
coarse, whilst they are in a torpid state, multi 
plication of their numbers is arrested. In a 
instance like the foregoing, it is evident theafc ] 
one is not careful, one is liable to mistake th 
true cause of the disappearance of the slrsgp 
and attribute to one’s own exertions that whic 
is, in reality, doe to natural causes. I now 
a few expedients for the destruction of ahig 
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which I have found more or less suooessfal. 
At the commencement of dry weather, cover 
the whole of the ground with a thin layer of 
xMwly-alaked lime : besides at onoe patting a 
atop to the action of the singe, it will act as a 
valuable manure, and greatly assist to amelior¬ 
ate the texture of the soil. Deep trenching 
will also check their ravages, if means are taken 
that the space of ground so treated shall not be 
re-colonised with slugs from adjoining en¬ 
trenched land. To this end it would be advan¬ 
tageous, where practicable, to wholly set apart 
for subjects that are liable to the ravages of 
this pest, plots of land bounded by tiles, because 
tb ssedo not harbour vermin. It is also a good plan 
to throw salt alongthe walks by the tiles. In many 
instances, the absence of half-hardy annuals and 
other beautiful flowers from the garden is to be 
attributed to the wholesome fear of their being 
destroyed, if planted, by slugs. This is almost 
sore to happen if the seedlings are put out in a 
small state, in wet weather, where slugs abound. 
Theoretically, the beet time to plant, of course, 
is during showery, dull weather; in practical 
gardening, however, we must not always be 
governed by theory, but must oonsider what is 
best to do under existing circumstanoes. Now, if, 
instead of planting out small seedlings when the 
weather is showery, we put them into small 
pots, and wait for a change of weather, shifting 
into pots a size larger, if the change be long 
deferred, much loss and vexation might often 
be avoided. The plants will then be larger, 
and better able to survive attacks from tneir 
slimy enemies, should wet weather again set in; 
treated thus, the flagging which always follows 
transplanting direct from the seed-pan or bed, 
and which makes plants so palatable to slugs, 
will be prevented. Where they are numerous, 
plants recently put out should not be watered 
at night—the, theoretically, best time—but in 
the morning instead, and the water should be 
poured close to the main stem. It is obvious 
that, if the whole of the ground be watered at 
night, the slugs can travel on it as well as in wet 
weather. A temporary shade could be put 
over anything newly-planted out from the seed¬ 
bed, if requisite; but it is surprising what an 
amount of sunshine seedlings will bear, if they 
have not been previously unduly ooddled or 
overcrowded, and if they are carefully shaken 
out of the soil and properly planted. When any 
seedlings are placed direct from the seed-pan 
or bed into their flowering quarters in dry wea¬ 
ther, a large reserve should be maintained in 
pots to fill up vacancies that may occur In the 
event of wet weather setting in soon after 

planting . 

Ik the kitchen garden, Parsley, French 
Beans, and Scarlet Runners are peculiarly liable 
to the ravages of these marauders. In each case, 
culture in pots will effectually preserve the 
plants through the early stages of their growth, 
and until they are large enough to be out of 
harm’s way. 250 pots—say, 50 of Parsley and 
100 each of Runner and Frenoh Beans—would, 
if well managed in every stage of their growth, 
produce, when planted out, an abundant supply 
for a small family. They should all be planted 
fa rich toil, the Parsley a foot apart each way, 
sod each kind of Bean a foot apart in the row. 
During dry weather give liberal supplies of 
liquid-manure, and mulch thickly. The runners 
mould not be allowed to twine two or three 
together around one stick, but should be 
divided so as to cling equally to all the sup¬ 
ports. The extra work caused by adopting this 
plan of onlture is not suoh a formidable affair as 
it may appear. After the potting-soil is ready, 
a moderately expert man could fill the 250 pots 
in two hoars ; and the extra time expended— 
asy, half-a-day, considering the importance of 
the result secured—must be regarded as time 
well spent. £ have also found ooal-ashes, put 
*roond plants, a useful oheok to slugs, when the 
Nason was not too wet, and the latter not very 
numerous. But in a very wet time, and when 
their numbers are so many that food is in great 
demand, ashes appear to offer no check what¬ 
ever to their movement. Pans and boxes of 
seedlings may be secured from the ravages of 
slugs and other vermin by placing small in¬ 
verted flower-pots in saucers of water, and 
standing the pans or boxes thereon. Care 
should be taken that they be not plaoed too 
seer a wall or any object that would give the 
i of aooess to them. 
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BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The bees have been having a very trying time 
during the past six or eight weeks. There has 
scarcely been one day sufficiently mild to per¬ 
mit of the examination of the hives to ascertain 
the condition of the stores, and it is to be feared 
that many colonies, that were not well pro¬ 
visioned at the end of last season, will have 
perished from want. In strong colonies, how¬ 
ever, brood-rearing will be making rapid pro- • 
gross as soon as pollen can be collected in 
quantity, but as honey from natural sources will 
not be obtainable in sufficient quantity for the 
needs of colonies for some weeks to come, con¬ 
tinued attention must be given to feeding, 
where necessary, so" that the prosperous con¬ 
dition of breeding stocks may be kept up with¬ 
out cheok until natural supplies become abund¬ 
ant. If it be wished to stimulate well-pro¬ 
visioned colonies, a few inches of the sealed stores 
may be frequently uncapped, but the combs 
need not be removed from the hive for this pur¬ 
pose. If the bees be driven down by smoke a 
few inches, the cappings of the honey-cells can 
be removed with the uncapping-knife, or if the 
flat of the knife be drawn over the cells, so as 
to bruise them only, or the cappings eoratohed, 
it will be sufficient to induce the bees to remove 
the honey to another part of the hive, and so 
stimulate the queen to oontinue laying ; but, 
whatever operations are performed, oare must 
be taken to keep the brood-nest warm. 

Rearing queens. —When a oolony of bees 
loses its queen through aocident, and when a 
swarm leaves the hive, something like three 
weeks will elapse before eggs are laid again. It 
is, therefore, a great saving of time, if in these 
cases a fertile queen be at once introduced into 
the hive ; the population is thereby kept up in 
sufficient numbers to ensure the prosperity of 
the colony. The following remarks on queen¬ 
rearing are from the “British Bee-keeper’s 
Guide-Book”: “It is important that we should 
be able to perpetuate the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of desirable stocks, and in selecting 
mothers for future queens we should choose such 
as are two summers old, and have been prolific, and 
whose worker progeny are hardy, vigorous, and 
indostrioua. Young bees are in foil profit the 
second season, and should only be kept longer 
if their qualities are suoh as to make it desirable 
to perpetuate them. In the spring, preparation 
must be made for commencing queen-rearing 
early. Select the best oolony you have, and 
make it strong by commencing stimulative feed¬ 
ing and spreading brood. This hive should be 
famished with worker-combs, and kept for 
raising queens only. For the purpose of raisins 
drones we must select another equally good 
oolony, and also commence stimulative feeding 
early; and when strong enough introduce drone- 
oorab into the centre of brood-nest, and feed 
more rapidly. In this way, by judicious selec¬ 
tion of stocks, we not only prevent that 
close in-breeding which results if queens 
and drones are raised in the same hives, 
but we are able to improve our race of bees 
by perpetuating the good qualities of our best 
stocks. If we have induoed early breeding, drones 
should be hatching out in April, and as soon as 
this is found to be the case remove the queen 
from the other hive that is being stimulated, 
and which has only worker-combs. This queen 
may be utilised in forming a new colony. 
Examine the combs, and cut off the edges from 
one containing eggs; or, if preferred, holes may 
be out In the brood-combs containing eggs, and 
this will generally insure the starting ofqueen- 
eells in suoh places, provided we take the pre¬ 
caution not to cut away all the oells containing 
eggs. Plaoe this oomb in the oentre of the hive, 
and the oolony will at onoe begin forming queen- 
cells. From ten to twenty queen-oells will be 
started, and in eight or nine days from the time 
when the queen-oella are commenced the bee¬ 
keeper will be ready to form his nuolei. The 
bees should be gathering both honey and pollen 
in quantity when the cells are started, and 
until they are capped over, otherwise they must 
be supplied with food artificially. If it should 
be thought requisite to raise any more queens, 
all the queen-oells in this hive can be removed 
to form nuclei, and we can again supply eggs 
from our next best oolony, and thus we can keep 
the same queenless oolony, raising queen-oells 


until we have as many as we require. When 
all the queen-oella are removed, we can build up 
this stock by introducing a fertile queen ana 
capped brood.” 8. S. G. 


524.— Doubling andauperingtC.^.P.). 
—Doubling consists in selecting two strong 
stooks, and removing from one of them all the 
brood-combs, shaking and brushing the bees 
back into their hive. The combs are then put 
into a doubling-box, and placed on the top of 
the other stock, forming a second story. By 
"this means a double set of combs is given, and 
the hives are soon full of bees, the hatching of 
brood taking plaoe above and below, as some of 
the bees ascend and take oare of the brood. 
Every cell as it is vacated is stored with honey, 
and as the combs become filled they are plaoed 
in the extractor, emptied of their contents, and 
returned to be re-filled. The hive from which 
the brood-combe were taken is filled up with 
bars of empty comb or comb-foundation. If, 
however, you wish for comb-honey as well as 
extracted, you can do so on the doubling 
principle, and produce both at the same 
time. First of all, your colony must 
be very strong at the time of the commence¬ 
ment of the honey harvest. This is attained 
by the operation of brood-spreading, whioh 
should begin at onoe. The brood-neat should 
be contracted by the division-boards, crowding 
the bees into small space, and as soon as there 
is a hatching-brood on three of the combs, the 
honey-cells of the comb containing least brood 
should be uncapped, and the comb plaoed 
between the other two. In a few days, the 
honey is all removed by the bees, and the queen 
will deposit an egg in every vacant cell. The 
operation of placing a oomb containing a small 
quantity of brood in the oentre of the brood- 
nest should be performed about onoe a-week, 
and continued until all the combs are full. 
Care must be taken that the combs are always 
well oovered by the bees, so as to guard against 
the brood beooming chilled. It takes about six 
weeks to build up a oolony of sufficient strength 
to make the most of the honey-glut when it 
arrives. When the honey harvest commences, 
a rack of sections should be plaoed on the hive; 
when wnrk has well begun in the sections, 
and honey is plentiful, the rack should 
be raised, and a doubling-box of supply-combs 
plaoed between it and the lower hive. By 
giving this extra space swarming is prevented, 
and the work is carried on in the sections, 
while the empty combe in the second story are 
being filled with honey. In a good season, a 
second rack of sections can be added, placing it 
under the first. At the end of the season, the 
combs of honey in the doubling-box oan be ex¬ 
tracted. By the above process, the best results 
are attained, both as regards extracted end 
super honey. As to the best kind of hive, yon 
oannot better a “ Doubling-hive,” to be obtained 
of most hive-makers ; it consists of two body- 
boxes, each containing 10 frames, and super- 
crate of 21 1-lb. sections, with roof, quilt, 
porch, &o., costing about 15s.—S. S. G. 

52?.—Do bees drink?-I have lately found large 
numbers of dead bees in a butt of stagnant water, a hun¬ 
dred yards away from my hives. Sinoe I have oovered 
the butt over with matting many beee go and drink out of 
a jam-pot containing brackish water, and they leave the 
pure water supplied them untouched. I did not notion 
this fact In the early spring of last year.—R. T. 


Pet rats worrying 1 a pig.—Apparently 
the Rev. J. G. Wood's advioe to keep pet rats 
is bearing fruit. The judge of the Dudley 
(Worcestershire) County Court was lately called 
upon to decide a peculiar case, where a man 
named Sherwood sued a labourer named Morris 
for £1 for damage done to his pig by rats. The 
judge asked how a man oould be responsible 
for damage done by rats? The plaintiff 
explained that the defendant kept white rats, 
and they got into the sty and frightened the pig. 
He oould not eat, and so he lost flesh. The rats 
bit his feet, and he was lame and would not eat 
his food. The plaintiff s wife also saw the rats 
at the pig’s feet, nibbling. The defendant 
stated that he deetroyed the rats as soon as the 
plaintiff oomplained. The judge thought the 
plaintiff had assessed his damages at a very 
moderate rate. It was not right for a man to 
[ keep dangerous animals like rats where they 
oould attaak a tame pig. Verdict was given for 
I *he plaintiff, with na I from 
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HOUSE A WINDOW HARDENING. 

THE EVERGREEN JAPANESE ARALIA 
(A. 8IEBOLDI). 

The variety of Aralia illustrated in the annexed 
engraving la one of the very beat of all room 
plants. It will stand an amonot of ill treat¬ 
ment and negleot that few other things would 
bear, and yet live; at the same time, any 
reasonable care bestowed on its culture will be 
amply repaid. It fs easily propagated, either 
by cuttings or single eyes. Plants that have 
lost the lower foliage, and, therefore, much 
of their beauty, may be cut up to increase the 
stock. Use sandy peat soil for the cuttings and 
eyes ; keep them in a comfortably warm close 
frame for a time ; they will soon take root, and 
then can be potted off singly. Peat and loam, 
with a little sharp sand added, make an excel¬ 
lent compost for them, adapted to all stages of 
their growth. Large-sized pots are not re¬ 
quisite, they may be grown to perfection in 48- 
and 32-sized ones. Drain these well, as the 
Aralia during its period of active growth is a 
large consumer of water. A light, airy, and 
comfortably warm greenhouse is about the best 
structure in which to grow them, and 
during hot, dry weather syringe freely 
night and morning with clean, soft water 
(if hard water be used, a deposit often 
remains on the leaves), and thus the 
foliage will be always preserved in a 
clean and bright condition. When 
placed in living rooms, it is a very 

f [ood plan to occasionally sponge the 
eaves ; this frees them from dust, and 
greatly assists their well-being. 

413.—Late spring flowers for 
Window. —Try double Daisies, Myo- 
sotis, and Pinks. Why not also try 
some of the cheap plants, such as Cow 
slips, Polyanthus, and Lupines, which 
are advertised in Gardening ? I bought 
some of the gold-laced Polyanthus a 
few weeks ago, and they are now in 
full flower. Violets, 8tooks, and Gen¬ 
tians may be placed in the windows 
any day now, and ought to make a fair 
show with Ferns, Palms, and other 
foliage plants. Pansies will not al¬ 
ways thrive in such a draughty situa¬ 
tion, but sometimes do well.— Audax. 


tion—a fine old Thorn. Presently the boldest 
bird hopped down to secure his share of the 
plunder. On the way his wings grazed the 
invisible thread, and he returned in alarm. 
Meanwhile a second alighted, and on rising 
came in contact with the line, and went baok 
to warn his friends of the unseen danger. Since 
that moment not a sparrow has been seen near 
the spot. I had hitherto been soeptioal about 
any device that would frighten a London 
sparrow, but having found this effectual, I 
hasten to give your readers the benefit of my 
experience. — Westco m be. 

INDOOR PLANTa 

Chorozema cordata.— I should like to 
oall the attention of your readers to the great 
beauty of a well-grown specimen of this old 
greenhouse plant, and also to the long period 
during which it will continue to flower. It is 
very easily cultivated. Rather more than two 
years ago I bought a nice little plant of it at 
a nursery, and after it had finished flowering, 
about May or later, I made a pyramid-shaped 
frame, to train it on ; it pretty well covered this 
last year, and flowered very well indeed, and it 


plants shoot again they must be stopped; the 
time in the autumn when this operation should 
be performed depends a good deal on their 
vigour; for fairly strong plants the end of 
August is late enough.—J. G. C. 

417.—Freesia Leichtlini.—The natural 
season for this Freesia to commence growth is 
at the end of July or beginning of August, st 
which time they should be potted. When im¬ 
ported roots are taken in hand they should be 
potted as soon as received, as, whether they are 
making growth or not, I am oure they keep 
better in the soil than ont of it. This Freesia 
may be raised from seed, which should be sown 
as soon as it is ripe. With skilful management, 
no doubt, they may be made to flower the first 
year; with ordinary treatment they will 
certainly do so the second.—J. C. C. 

Bucharis mite — In reply to “ Byfleet,' 
in Gardening (page .>0), who states I am in error 
when I say there is no way of getting rid of the 
Eucharii mite, except by destroying the at 
tacked bulbs, as he had some bulbs badly at 
tacked last year, and he quite cared them by 
means of sulphide of potassium—when I made 
the statement which he quotes, I had not heard 
of anyone having been successful with this 


338. — Building- tenant’s - fix¬ 
ture greenhouse.—* 4 0. Z.” must 
not attempt to cut the Vine now grow¬ 
ing upon his garden wall without the 
permission of the owner of the pre¬ 
mises. **0. Z.” should remember that 
he would be removing a tree, which has 
probably taken several years to grow, 
and which many occupiers would prefer 
to the greenhouse. But, setting this 
aside, 44 O. Z.” would be destroying 
property whioh is not his own, and 
some day he may be called upon to pay smartly 
for this act. Before he sets abont the work, I 
advise him to consult his landlord. I should 
also endeavour to obtain his written consent to 
the erection of the structure, if he is willing for 
the Vine to be removed. This arrangement will 
save no end of trouble afterwards. The green¬ 
house mav be fastened by screws to the wall, 
some blocks of wood having been first driven in. 
Any joiner would quickly oarry out this part 
of the business.— Falconbridge. 

Sparrows v. garden seeds* —I have 
recently been preparing a piece of ground for a 
lawn. After carefully following the directions 
laid down in your paper, as to levelling the 
ground and preparing a fine surface, I took the 
opportunity of a dry day to put in the seed, and 
was careful, in addition to the prescribed quan¬ 
tity, to put in a tithe for the sparrows. Imme¬ 
diately after rolling in the seed I was called 
away to business, and on my return, later in the 
day, I found that the word had already been 
passed round the neighbourhood, and all the 
sparrows within reach were assembled at the 
repast. I then had reoourse to a remedy sug¬ 
gested to me once by an auoient gardener, and 
carried a few lines of black thread across the 
ground, at a height of about 12 inches. I waited 
»t a window to watch the effect. The enemy 
were not long in occupying their tree of observa- 
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was afterwards, while kept on the same frame, 

1 potted into a 9-inch pot; I used a mixture of 
turfy loam, peat, and sand for compost, and it 
grew away most luxuriantly. This year, or 
rather last Christmas, it was brought into the 
conservatory, having grown most freely beyond 
i the training frame on all sides, so as to be abont 
3 feet 6 inches across, and the same height 
above the rim of the pot. It began to flower at 
Christmas, and by about the end of January it 
was nicely sprinkled over with blossoms, and 
from that time to this it has been like a 
fountain of flower, and admired by all who 
have seen it. Its beauty, though diminishing, 
promises to last another week or two I may 
say that, as the pot is very full of roots, it takes 
a great deal of water, and hai some artificial 
stimulant once or twice a-week.— Borderer. 

425 — Tree Mignonette.— In all proba¬ 
bility you will experience greater difficulty in 
keeping your old plants in good health than you 
would in starting afresh with young ones. If, 
however, you wish to keep those you have, cut 
them back at once and do not give much water at 
the root for a time ; place them in a cool airy part 
of the greenhouse, where they are shaded from 
bright sun. It is not onniual for some of the 
leaves to turn yellow and fall off after they have 
done flowering. It will, however, do them no 
harm, if they do not lose many. When the 


remedy, though many have tried it, and at fint 
thought they had eradicated the miter, but found 
afterwards that they re-appeared ; but, as far 
as I can remember, none of my correspondents 
had used it so strong as “Byfleet ” has—3 oz. 
in half-a-pint of water. This, I presume, is the 
reason of his success, and lam sure many growers 
of bulbs will be most thankful to him for making 
this remedy known. I wish he had added (but 
it is not too late to supply the information) how 
long he allowed the bulbs to remain immersed 
in this solution, which is a very strong one. Ths 
writer, in a contemporary, whom he quotes, is 
quite right in removing all the old scales from 
the bulbe, for there is always a difficulty in 
getting any fluid to pass freely among the 
scales—a certain amount of air is sure to be im¬ 
prisoned therein, whioh would prevent the 
mixture reaching any mites which might happen 
to be at that part. More than one application 
is most necessary, as the sulphide of potassium 
would probably not kill the eggs. I should, 
therefore, recommend that the remedy be ap¬ 
plied again within ten days, as these creatures 
breed very fast.—G. 8. 8. 

3io.— Abyssinian Dumps, -in rsply to the eoqubj 
of “J. F. G. E.," in Gardrxiso, reapeciing Abyrsmi*" 
pumps, I would strongly edvhe him to nave oof. 
nave a pump of this kind, put down four years tgo. 
give* me great aatiafaotion, and I iball be happy to 
any further details —Tilon. DavrstoRT. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR “ GARDENING.” 

Oub friendly competitions have been the means 
of bringing before our readers many beautiful 
sukd interesting garden pictures, which have, we 
believe, been of general interest. We have, 
therefore, pleasure in announcing another. 
-Aa in previous o as es , we shall be glad to 
receive any photographs that have any gar¬ 
den interests, but our aim now is to obtain 
photographs of well-grown greenhouse and 
stove-plants. Those selected will be engraved 
for Gardening Illustrated. The sender 
of the best collection of photographs will be 
given the choice of a water-colour drawing of 
the Pink Water-Lily, by Alfred Parsons, or a 
cheque for four guineas; for each one of the 
other subjects chosen the sender will be awarded 
the sum of one guinea. In order to give all 
readers ample time to prepare good photographs, 
the competition will be kept open until uie last 
Saturday in May. 

The following directions are published for the 
guidance of competitors:— 

First.—The photos may be of objects in the possession 
either of the sender or of others; but the source whenoe 
they are obtained most be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which ia open to question. The Editor Is to have 
the right of engraving and publishing the chosen photo¬ 
graphs. 

Second.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written on the back of eaoh photo. 

Third.—All communications relating to the Competition 
most be add re ssed to the Editor, and marked “ Illustra¬ 
tion Competition.” 

Our readers will kindly notice that we like 
to show picturesque and beautiful ways of 
arranging garden*, and even of growing single 
plants. Common-place things, and stiff, formal 
arrangements we do not take much interest in. 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—Queries and answers are ineerted in 
Qatnmse free qf charge if correspondents follow the roles 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion, should be clearly and contritely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
raarnm, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Lettere on business should be tent to the Pubmbhir. The 
name and address of the tender art required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more A an one query it sent, each should be on a 
sep arate piaesCef paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
GaRossroni has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the corr es pondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do weff to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in OiRourara should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 


527. — Krios melanthera.—Will someone kindly tell 
me how to treat this Heatn after flowering?—M it. 

528. -"Painted Lady" Carnation.—Can anyone 
kindly tell me where this old. but seldom seen, type of 
Carnation ia to be obtained in the trade, and if more 
than one variety exists?—A. H. 

529. —Dressing for Apple-trees.—Can any reader 
of Gardutixo tell me the best mixture to apply to young 
Apple-trees, from which canker has been cut away, to heal 
and promote the growth of the new bark?-H. K. 

530. — Oatalpa — Japanese hybrid. — Will any 
reader of OARnumra kindly tell me what they know about 
the culture, Ac., of the Catidpa, a Japanese hybrid ? I have 
one of these plants, but do not understand its treatment. 
—R. W. Gain. 

SSI.— Sal-ammoniac. -Could anyone kindly tell me 
11 sal-ammoniac, suon as is used in eleotrio batteries, will 
premate the growth of vegetables, as I have a large boxful 
cf is, ted 1 do not know if it would be safe to use in a crys¬ 
tallised state ?—Moxrtoh. 

532. -Water-Lilies in mill-pond. —Would anyone 
lay If I can grow white and yellow Water-Lilies in a mill¬ 
pond ? The water deepens from a sloping bank to 8 feet 
or 10 feet. How should the roots be planted, and where 
can they be procured ?— North Ebsbx. 

533. —Using watextfrom hot-water pipes. —Can 
any reader of Gardrsihg tell me if it would be injurious 
to plants in propagating-frame if I water them with the 
water taken from the hot-water pipes; of course, cooled 
down to proper temperature ?—T. J. 0. 


534. — Tree Poppy.— 1 shall be glad if anyone oan tell 
me the most likely place to obtain the Tree Poppy 
(fiomneya Coulter!); also the treatment It requires as to 
soil and aspect, and also the else to which it generally 
g row s , both in height and width.—T. W. 

535. — Creeping plant for shrubbery.— Can any¬ 
one kindly tell me of a creeping plant that will do well 
under trees in a shrubbery? I wantifi to cover the ground, 
sad keep the weeds down—not Ivy, ae that has too much 
(flection for the tree-trunka.-F. A. HriiTOH. 
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538.— Manettl stocks.—Will any reader kindly tell 
me how Manettl Stocks are beet raised?— Jambs Davis. 

637.— Forced Narcissus and Roman Hya¬ 
cinths.— Will anyone tell me If Narcissus and Roman 
Hyacinths, that have been forced into bloom in pots, 
will bear the same treatment a second season? If so, 
what is the right way to cultivate them after flowering? 
—F. M. C E. 

538. — Bleaching Perns.—Can any reader of Gar- 
DRxnra tell me of a good method of bleaching Ferns, 
Moeeee, <fec. ? Two years sinoe, I saw a very exquisite lot 
of Ferns, bleached eo very white, that they looked like 
thin ivory; they were exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s show in London.—0. 

539. — Ferns for an unheated house. —Being 
desirous rf planting a few Feme ia a small greenhouse, on 
a narrow bed of turfy loam, which Is 18 feet long and 1 foot 
wide, I should be obliged by anyone advising me as to 
what kinds I ought to procure best suited for culture in 
an uaheated structure.— Expkctans. 

640 — Adiantum Farleyenee.—Will anyone tell 
me a good method of treatment for the A. Farleyenee ? A 
large specimen here was lately divided ; each portion was 
well potted, and placed ip the wannest end of a green¬ 
house, but each frond, ae it has developed, haa turned dry, 
and eventually withered.—A Bbgixmkr. 

541. — Old-fashioned plants.— There are two dd- 
faehtoned plants which I have long tried to grow, but in 
vain. I shell he glad if "Somerset,'' or other readers, 
can give me abiat at to the probable cause. They an 
Ceraetium comentosum and Gentlaoa aoaulis. My garden 
is always in shade after midday.—S bnbx. 

542. —Malden Pear-trees. — I have two maiden 
Pear-trees—Beun 6 Hardy and Doyenne d’Hiver respec¬ 
tively. The first-named has branohed out well from the 
bottom, and the other king has 12 or 14 branches from 
18 inches to 20 ioohee in length. How ought they to be 
pruned to form pyramids and speedily bear fru't ?—Quines 
Stock. 

543. —Asters, Phlox Drummondl, and Petu¬ 
nias.— Oan anyone kindly tell me the best mode cf shad¬ 
ing the blooms of the above when growing (for show pur¬ 
poses only); also the beet way to obtain fine specimen 
blooms ? What is the best manure for top-dreeeiag them 
with from time to time ? Is malt or kiln-dust any good ?— 
Soolopax. 

544 —Lawn Infested with wild Thyme.—My 
lawn is much infested with wild Thyme, end I should ft el 
obliged by any bint as to how to eradicate it. While there 
was only a small quantity of it, it was rooted up; but this 
year it haa increased eo much, that this cannot be done. 
My garden is close to the sea, and has mors sand than 
soil in it— M. B. 

545 —Clematis indlvlea lobata. — Should this 
Clematis be cut back very severely ? It has been planted 
for three years here in a cool house, and flowered each 
year most profaiely ; but the old stem is now quite thlok, 
and, for about 2 yards, has no break on it, though it has 
been well pruned back. May 1 out It right down to the 
ground?—3. P. Wtxnb. 

546 —Worms In Grass lawn - 1 am very much 
anno> ed at the number t f worm-casts a hioh are appearlcg 
all over the surfooe of my lawn. Would pay of your 
readers kindly ioform me wbat I ought to do to remedy 
this state of things? I applied liquid-manure to give the 
Grass a fresh appearance; it has done so, but the worms 
are still very numerous.—C. M. 

547. — Cordon Apple-trees —I received someoordon 
Apple-trees from France, which were planted In February. 
They are worked on the Paradise Stock, and are intended 
to form a low cordon round the edge of fruit-garden 
borders; they arc now about 2 feet long, and full of buds 
ready to burst. Should the terminal bud be nipped off or 
not? and, also, should the buds be thinned out, or all left 
to shoot? -Effort. 

548. — Pancratium not flowering— Can anyone 
kindly tell me the proper way to treat my Pancratium 
mariiimum (or P. rotatum—I am not quite sure aa to the 
variety), so aa to produce flowers? 1 have had aix plants 
for several years, apparently in good health, but •* jet 
they have failed to predooe a single blossom. I have sub¬ 
jected them hitherto to the same tieatmenl as Amirjllis. 
—H S Croksr. 

549 . _ The Black Spleen wort Fern. — I have 
under my oare some plants of the old Spleenwort Fern, 
Asplenium Adiantum nigrum, whioh are growing in pots, 
and, although the fronds are of fair rise, the stems are not 
long enough to be of any use for mixing with out flowers, 
for which purpose they are required. If any reader of 
Qarduiko could tell me how 1 can Induce this Fern to 
make longer stems, I should feel obliged.—J. A. 

550. -Border for perennials.— I have a border, in- 
tended for perennials, about 4 feet wide ; soil, sand, with 
"nobbles” of clay in it It has been well trenched and 
manured, and grows spring flowers and bulbs well; but 
after that nothing seems to flourish. I have tried mostr 
things 1 have seen flowering in the different nurseries In 
late summer; but they do not thrive, and I shall feel 
obliged if any of your readers can reoommend me some 
plants likely to succeed. The aspect Is south.—T. W. 

551. — Gladioli In pots —Will anyone tell me the beet 
way of growing hybrids of Gladiolus gandavenris in pots 
for room and oonservatory decoration ? Mr. Mortimer, on 
p. 13, reoommerds planting three bulbs in a 5-inch 
pot; none of the bulbs that I have, either of ganda- 
venair, brenebleyensis, or floribundus, would have space 
enough, unless potted singly in pots of that size. Is it 
too late to pot the early-flowering section, such as Queen 
Victoria, Prince Albert, or formoaissimua ?—Glen arm. 

552. — Asparagus Peas.— Oan any reader of Garjdbh- 
mo tell me If any variety of Pea is known by this name ? 
I have had some seed given me ; the Peas are cooked in 
their pods, and I am told taste like Asparagus. I was in¬ 
formed this variety oame from|New Zeeland. In Japan it le 
the custom to cook Peaa in their pods when young. The 
natives gather them ae soon as the Peas have fairly 
formed. They are very dellaioua ae the pod* are very 

K ang and delicate. Those Peas always seemed to me 
e our Held Peaa gathered young. They had nothing 
resembling our well-cultivated garden Pea.—T okio. 


553 . —Mignonette taming red.—Coo anyone tell 
me why it la that my Mignonette turns red ? I have sown 
It In every way I oonld think cf-in pots, pans, boxes, and 
in the open border ; In rich and poor soil, and, in every 
case, with good drainage. It sometimes flourishes, but 
more frequently It turns red and fall&— Bekmork. 

554. — Pelargonium-leaves falling off.— Can any 
reader tell me why the leaves of my Pelargoniums fall off? 
They are plaoed In a greenhouse, faring south, the tem¬ 
perature cf which has been, as far as possible, kept at 
50 degs. all through the winter. Until the last month 
they looked very healthy; but lately the leaves have 
turned yellow, and fallen off. They are always kept 
moist at the root, and, when warm enough, the ventilatois 
top and bottom are opened. Lately, when sunny, a 
syringe has been used. They are growing in small pots. 
Would the rytinging or want of pot-room cause it?— 
Lboal Mind. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects , 

655.—Berberls dnlds (Borderer).— Berber!* du 
is a harcy evergreen, and not a deciduous shrub. 

556 —How to destroy crickets (Robert Page).— 
An excellent note on this matter will be found in Gardbn 
wo, p. 672. 

557.— Eacallonla (S. A. Peto).— This evergreen shrub 
can be procured now. as a stock of it is generally kept la 
pots by most nurserymen. 

553.— Mushrooms in a field (Novice).—The thick¬ 
ness of the layer of droppings In the hols in the field 
should be about 6 inohes or 8 inches. 

559.— Melons In cold frames (J. B., Camforth).— 
You will find in this week's number of OARDumo a good 
artiole on the culture of Melons in frames. 

560 —“English Flower Garden” (T. IT.).—The 
book on the ‘‘English Flower Garden,” published by John 
Murray, is now out of print. A new edition la in prepara 
Won. 

53i.— Cost of greenhouse (Kennete) —We cannot 
give estimates ae to coat of b uilding greenhouses. Employ 
a respectable tradesman, and, no doubt, you will be fairly 
dealt with. 

562 —Chrysanthemums (Buchan -Boy;.—Procure 
a descriptive catalogue of Chrysanthemums from any 
good trade grower, and you will get all the information 
you requite. 

563.— Volumes of “ Gardening ” (C. A. Anson)i 
—The volume of Garduobq lnoludes the numbers from 
the beginning of Maroh to the end cf the following Feb¬ 
ruary, and the index is now ready. 

504 — Lilium auratum ( Tokio). — You oan grow 
this, either in pots in the conservatory, or in the open 
border, in any light, well-drained soil. You will find 
numerous notes on the subject la book numbers of GaR- 

D SHUTS. 

565. — Giant French Ranunculus (Qlenarm).—It 
is somewhat late to plant this Ranunculus; but still It 
will be better to put them in the border. If they do not 
flower, they will make growth. If not planted out, In ell 
probability they would perish. 

566. — Hardiness of Roea rugoea alba (Bor¬ 
derer).—Roe* rugose alba weuld undoubtedly stand any 
winter you are likely to have in your locality— 1 Tunbridge 
Wells—ae it is one of the hardleet of all Rases, and we 
should sey is rarely, If ever, killed by frost in this 
oountry. 

587.— Soap-suds aa-liquid-manure (Effort).— 
The oontenta of the housemaid’s pall and washing basins 
may be used safely as a liquid-manure for Roses and fruit- 
trees, if diluted freely with pure water. In hot weather 
liquid-manure of all kinds is best applied In the oool cf 
the evening. 

568.— Flowers for small garden (Young Ama¬ 
teur),—You may make your little plot of garden look 
bright and attractive by filling the spnoe at command 
with annuals, such as Mignonette, Stocks, Marigolds, 
Asters, Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, Nemophlla, he. Sow 
seed at onoe, 

569 —Salting Asparagua-beds (M. de Jf.j.—Now 
is a good time to apply salt to Asparagus-beds. The aalt 
should be pounded up fine, and then lightly sprinkled over 
the surface c f the beds. As to quantity applied, It is best 
to be on the ride of moderation; say, a bushel of salt to a 
bed cf about 20 yards in length. 

670 —Worms In pots (J. B. Alien;.—Lime-water is 
the beet remedy for the worms in your Chrysanthemum 
pots. Surely it is possible for you to procure a few lumps 
of unslakcd lime, and put in water ? When the mixture 
has settled and become quite clear it ia fit for use. One 
watering is generally an effeotual cure. 

571. —Dead stems of Geraniums (Job)— The 
beet way to treat the Geraniums that have been hanging 
up in your room during the winter will be to pot them 
now, and plaoe in a warm greenhouse or frame, If avail¬ 
able ; give but little water until they begin to shoot up 
from the base; then the dead stems may be out back, but 
not before. 

572. —Difference between Geranium and 
Pelargonium ( Jt. C. C.).—The greenhouse plant gener¬ 
ally called a Geranium is not a Geranium, but a Pelar¬ 
gonium. A description of all the various daises of 
Pelargoniums will be found in Gardhxtkg, p. 28 (March 19). 
The Geranium proper is a hardy plant, some species of 
which are natives of Britain. 

573. —Plumbago capensis (Mrs. J. B. Tobin).— 
Plumbago napenBis is beet increased from cuttings se¬ 
lected from fltm shoots, whioh will strike freely in sandy 
•oil, covered with a bell-glass, and shaded from the sun 
during the summer-time. After the cuttings are rooted, 
the best soil to grow them on in Is eandy-loam and a little 
flbry-peat and leaf-mould. If you oannot procure cut¬ 
tings, the beet way would be to purchase a plant from a 
nurseryman, and then you can increase your stock at 
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674. —Fuchsias (Qlenarm). — Eight good sorts of 
Fuohrias for indoor decoration are as follows: Lady 
Hsytesbury, Mrs. Marshall, Earl Beaconsfleld, Thomas 
King, Mrs. Ballantyne, Mrs. Bright, War Eigle, and 
Dr. Sankey. For bedding-out purposes, you might use 
the following six kinds: Mrs. Marshall, Venus de Medici, 
Procumben 8 , Lye’s favourite, Little Harry, and Lora 
Wolaaley. 

675. -Liquid-manure for Cucumbers (F. ft 
Blyth).— There is no better liquid stimulant for Cucumbers 
than cow-manure-water. The manure should be enclosed 
in a canvas bag, and then be immersed in a large-sized 
tub, filled with water. Made thus, the liquor resulting is 
olear—thiok manure-water is bad for anything. Use it 
diluted with olear water, and warmed to the temperature 
of the house or frame in which the Cucumbers are 
growing. 

676 —Our illustration competition (G. Hooper 
and G. a. L.).— You will find most of your queries 
answered in the notion in Gardiniho, March 12th. You 
oan send in as many photographs as you ohooee; they may 
be of any subject of gardening interest, though we especi¬ 
ally deeire photos of well-grown greenhouse plants ; thev 
should be mounted, and of aoy size not leas than half¬ 
plate. We prefer silver prints, on albuminoid paper, for 
engraving purposes. 

577.— Double greenhouse Brier (F. M. Q.).— 
The best treatment to induce your double Brier (Ilubus 
roasBfolius coronarius fl.-pl.) to flower, we should say, 
would be, in the early part of the summer, to encourage 
the plant to make as much growth as possible, and then, 
about the end of July, place it out-of-doors to harden the 
growth for a time, So treated, when replaced in its old 
quarters, if kept moderately warm, the plant should pro¬ 
duce abundance of flowers. 

678.— Re-planting Violets and growing in 
frames (The Rev. W. Shirley).— Now is the best time to 
divide and re-plant Viole’s; but, as yours are still bloom¬ 
ing freely, defer the operation until May, and afterwards 
attend well to watering at the root, if the weather be dry, 
and you will not have lost much ground. Those you re¬ 
quire for frame culture had better be divided now, 
planted out in the open ground, and transplanted again 
Into the frame in early autumn. 

676-— Sowing Spinach f Novice).— The beat way to 
sow Spinach is in drills, from 9 inches to 1 foot apart, and, 
when the plants are up and thinned out. they should 
Stand about 6 inches from each other. It U always a 
good plan to soak the aeed in water for some time before 
sowing; it then germinates quickly and strongly. The 
soil ehould be in good heart, and, in hot, dry weather, 
watering and mulching are of great benefit. The most 
useful kinds are the Round, or Summer, for spring and 
summer sowing, and the Prickly, or Winter, for autumn 
•owing. 

680.— Fuchsias and Pelargoniums for show¬ 
ing (Amateur).— The treatment aooorded to these plants 
must, of course, greatly depend on the time of the year 
you wish to exhibit them. You do not mention the date 
Of the chow. However, by all means remove them to the 
greenhouse—the temperature of a Cucumber-house la 
muoh too high for either subject-keep all bloom-bude 
pinched off until, say, six weeks before the show, and 
give them as muoh light and air as possible, to lnduoe 
strong growth, and thus ensure fine flowers. The 
Fuohsias should be frequently syringed ; but not the 
Pelargoniums. 

581.— Arum Lilies (Janet).— These plants are of very 
easy culture. The beet way of growing them is, as soon 
as they are out of flower, and danger of frost is passed in 
the spring, to plant them out-of doors in a plot of well-dug 
and manured ground, where they will speedily oommenoe 
to make new growth. Keep them throughout the summer 
months well supplied with water, and occasional doses of 

« -manure may be given with advantage—toot-water 
ut the best for them. At the end of September they 
should be oarefully dug up and re-potted. The size of 
the pots used, of course, must depend on the dimensions 
of vie roots. Use rioh soil, and winter in a light and 
warm greenhouse, and plenty of good flowers should 
result. 

582.— Camellia-buds turning brown and foil¬ 
ing Off (Norfolk).—The most general cause of Camellia 
flower-buds turning brown and filling off in the way yours 
have done, is that the plant has, at some period of its 
seasons growth, suffered from drought at the root All 
plants that are grown in a psaty soil require very careful 
attention in the matter of watering. If the ball of earth 
in the pot becomes dry in the centre, that would oertainly 
oauee the buds to fall. Examine the roots, and see if the 
•oil Is dry. The remedy id to immerse the pot in a tank of 
water, until the whole of the earth contained in it ir 
moistened. You do not say the size of your Camellia' 
bush, but it should be of considerable size to carry 300 
blossoms. 

688. — Width of glass for cold frame 
(H. F. W. PJ.— Fifteen and a-half inches is a great width 
for glass for frames. Could you not put another bar between 
eaoh existing one, and bring the distance down to 7 inobes 
or 8 inohee? A foot would be a very good length for the 
panes then.—B. C. R. 

684 —Beetle on plants (C. B. F.).— The beetle you 
enclosed Is not a Blaok Vine Weevil, but quite a different 
kind. It is one of the Oeodephaga, or carnivorous ground 
beetles, and 1s quite harmless to plants. It feeds on small 
grubs and other Insects. It was so broken that I cannot 
name it more definitely.—G. S. S. 

686 .— Grubs on Fern roots (C . B. F.fi—The grubs 
attacking the roots of your Ferns are tho grubs of the 
Blaok Vine W eevll. I am sorry I can suggest no better 
way of getting rid of them than by unpotdng the Ferns 
and picking them out. Try to catch the parent beetles. 
The best method of doing this has been stated several 
times lately in this paper.—G. S. S. 

686 .— Worms in gardens (W. Smith). — The worms 
you find so abundantly in your garden are the grubs of a 
fly; but I cannot say of what speoies. I do not expect 
that they will Injure your plants or Grass, for I believe 
they feed on manure or decaying vegetable matter. You 
might easily find out if they are attacking any of your 
plants; but these would surely before this have shown 
rigns if they were be$ng-JnJared. It is very difficult to 

le 


make any insecticide reach insects which are beneath the 
surface of the ground; but, if you find your plants suffer, 
you might try lime-water, or I oz. of oorrosive sublimate, 
dissolved in a little warm water, and added to 40 gallons 
of cold water. Oorrosive sublimate is a violent poison, 
and great care should be taken In using it. It might not 
be safe to use it in kitohen gardens; but I cannot speak 
with oertalnty on this point.—G. S. S. 

687.—Seed, &c„ of Begonias (R. B., March).— 
Your Begonia is B. discolor, commonly known as the Beef¬ 
steak Begonia. It is a dlstinot speoies, and, though pos¬ 
sessing a tuberous root, does not belong to the raoe of 
large-lowered, “tuberous” kinds now so much culti¬ 
vated. The “ seeds ” you refer to as being produced at 
the joints and axils of the leaves are not true seeds, but 
bulblets ; these are not borne by any other Begonia, as far 
as wa know—certainly not by any of the “ tuberous” sec¬ 
tion properly so called. The true seed is produced in the 
cells at the base of the female blooms, and greatly re¬ 
sembles, in size and general appearance, that cf all other 
kinds of Begonias No fertilisation, or other manipula¬ 
tion, of the flowers or seed will have any effeot upon the 
bulblets produced upon the stain.—B. O. R. 


UNANSWERED QUERY. 

176.— Growing Narcissi for market.—Would 
any readers who make a speoialty of the culture of Nar- 
oissusbekind enough to give me a few hints on their 
culture, and state the best varieties for market, and the 
soil and situation they require ?— West Cornwall. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants, — Person* who wish plants to &• 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent, We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Boses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Ajsaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardknino Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, 

Names Of plants.— Aberystioith.—l, Luzula cam- 

pestrle; 2, Oaraamlne hinuta.- W. C., Bradford.—I, 

Asplenium marinum ; 2 and 3 appear to be Phegopteris 
alpestris, but are too immature and shrivelled to deter¬ 
mine; 4, Lastrea dilatata.- F. A. Hilton. — Pyrus 

japonic*.- T. R., Sunderland.—Sisymbrium Sophia. 

- Mrs. AUington .—Soopolia atropoides.- & F. L — 

Fabiana Imbricate.- W. Young. — Rhododendron 

Countess of Haddington.- Hymet .—Apparently R&nun- 

oulus Fioaria. Send better specimens.- Winter.— Poly¬ 
gonum platycladon.- C. D. C.—l. 8oolopendrium multi- 

fldum ; 2, 8. fissum; 8, Lastrea Mix-mas cristate.- S. 

Stephens. — Helleborus foe tide.- W., Hereford. — 1, 

Eupatorium riparium; 2, Omphalodes verna; 3, Galanthus 
plicatua. Send Aoonite when in bloom. Newburgh .— 

1, Probably Ophiopogon Jaburan varlegatum (send better 

specimen); 2, Fern dried up (send healthy specimen); 3, 
Rose Gloire de Dijon. It is too late now to prune this 
Rose under glais; wait until early next year, and then 
thin out moderately.- W. W.—l, Oattleya intermedia ; 

2 , A dark form of the same species. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTa 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received. 

R. J. Lake.— Your question is not explioit enough. 

Kindly explain further.- J, D.— You can get painted 

•takes for flowers from any nurseryman, or paint your 
own stakes. Dyes would hardly be suited for the pur- 
POM- _ 

Hardy flowers for forcing.— Every 

g ood garden ahould have shrubs and hardy 
owers In quantity for forcing in early spring 
Lilacs, Laburnums, Deutzias, Almonds, Roses, 
double-blossomed Plums and Peaches, Choisya 
ternata, Honeysuckle, Sweet Brier, for its 
fragrant leaves, Tree Paeoniea and Staphylea 
being among the best things for such a purpose. 
Then, during mild weather, one may pot up 
Doronicums, Solomon's Seal, Dielytra, alpine 
Auriculas, and dumps of seedling Primroses 
and Polyanthus, all of which make rapid pro¬ 
gress in a sunny greenhouse, or even in a cold 
frame. The Dielytra and Solomon’s Seal are 
two of the finest of all hardy plants for forcing, 
and are always admired when seen at their 
best. The hardy bulbs that may be potted up 
for forcing are past number, the Daffodils being 
a whole host in themselves. Gladiolus The 
Bride is one of the most beautiful of all plants 
for pot cultnre, and Lilium longifolium in all its 
forms should not be forgotten. To my mind, no 
Amaryllis oan vie in form and purity with the 
Lily, which, along with the white Richardia, is 
so much grown for the Raster season. Even 
in places where the finest and ohoicest of exotioa 
are grown, some of the best hardy flowering 
shrubs and bulbs are welcome for their fresh¬ 
ness at this season of the year.— P. W. B. 


THO KITOHHN GARDHN. 

New Zealand Spinach (see page 71).— 
Like “ W. M. C.,” 1 have grown New Zealand 
Spinach a good many years, but, unlike him, I 
want it to come in when the ordinary kind 
fails, which it does with ns, if the weather in 
dry, early in July. In many establishments the 
supply of Peas and Beans has but little effect 
upon the demand for Spinaoh, which is oon- 
tinuous, as it oan be used in various ways. Soil 
and climate have a great deal to do with the 
development of growth, but if “ W. M. C. M 
gathers four or fore dishes a-week from hal£-ak- 
dozen plants, either the dishes must be small, or 
the plants must attain a greater development 
than any I have ever known. No doubt, if left 
untouched until well on in August, they would 
cover a good part of the 5-feet intervals, but, to 
commence picking in July, I find planting 2 feet 
apart is a more economical arrangement of the 
land. If the Spinaoh is not required till, say, 
the middle or end of August, sowing in the 
border will suffice ; but with us its greatest 
value is in Jnly, and to have it useful then it is 
necessary to sow in heat. We often have plants 
come up on the old beds from self-sown seeds, 
but they are late, as the seeds will not germi¬ 
nate till the soil gets warm. As regards the 
number of plants to which “ W. M. C.” takes 
exception, it is entirely a question of supply and 
demand. In some places half-a-dozen plants 
may suffice, in others, fifty or more will not be 
too many ; but where the plants can be waited 
for fewer will be required.—E. Hobday. 

Sowing 1 seeds. —One of the most common 
errors connected with this matter, especially m 
the case of vegetables and salads, is that of 
sowing too much seed at a time, and not making 
provision for sucoessionalcrops, one sowing taking 
as much seed as should have lasted the season. 
Thus all the ground is cropped at once, and no 
space left for other crops to follow. The con¬ 
sequence is that there is a feast of good things, 
followed by a long fast. Now, in cropping a 
garden, whether it be a small one or one of 
arge extent, there is nothing like sketching out 
a rough ground-plan beforehand, and marking 
on it the exact position and number of rows re¬ 
quired of eaoh crop, and also the winter crops 
that will follow, so that when the busy time 
comes one may not have to stop and calculate 
what is in request and what is not. This 
oan be done just as well by the fireside, when 
frost and snow render it impossible to make 
any progress with outdoor work. It is sur¬ 
prising how much it helps to accelerate 
work in spring if everything is in readiness 
when one wants to be making the most of 
every sunny hour. Now, the fact that 
one often finds the owner of a garden who 
can always have plenty of vegetable# and 
salads from the same ground area that his 
neighbour finds quite inadequate to meet 
his wants is, in a great measure, due to the 
greater amount of skill brought to bear, 
not only in growing the crops well, but, above 
all, in getting them in at the very nick of time, 
so that there is always something fit for present 
use, and plenty coming on. I frequently find a 
seed-bed of Lettuce, or Cabbages, in a small 
villa garden that would have supplied plants 
enough for the largest establishment, and if 
this one sowing had been divided into three, 
at intervals of a fortnight between each, a pro¬ 
longed supply would have resulted; but, the seed 
being all sown at one time, three parts of the 
orop were useless. The same with Peas, Beans, 
Cauliflowers, and other crops; one good row at 
a time will supply a small family with succulent 
vegetables, but if treble the quantity be sown, 
it is pretty certain that for two-thirds of the 
season the owner will get Peas and Beans as 
hard as bullets. Therefore, let me urge on all 
who have a garden to try to make the most of 
it by care in the sowing of the seed. The rule, 
little and often, applies with great force to this 
matter, as a seed-bed half-a-yard square will 
give enough plants to supply the garden of any 
ordinary family with abundance of vegetables 
and salads.—J. Groom, Gosport . 

428.— Culture of Seakale.— “ L. C. S.” 
is far too kind to his Seakale by sowing it on a 
hot-bed. Nothing is gained by it, and valuable 
space is taken up that might lie used for other 
purposes. The best plan is to sow the seed in 
the open ground, in drills, 1| ft. apart, and about 
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1 inch deep. Scatter the seeds thinly along the 
drills, and if the soil is at all dry, soak the seed 
for a few hoars before sowing. When the seed¬ 
lings come up, thin them out to about 6 inches 
apart in the rows, and keep quite dear of weeds, 
and if all goes well with them, the young 
plants will be strong enough to blanch the first 
season, by covering with ashes, soil, or litter. 
Some of the finest Seakale I have ever seen 
was blanched by simply oovering the crowns 
with garden soil; and the Seakale that grows on 
the sea-coast wild in this locality is blanched 
by simply heaping up the shingle, or sea-sand, 
over the crowns, to the depth of 1 foot, and 
directly the growth pushes through, it is fit to 
cut. If the plants are not strong enough to 
bring produce fit for cooking the first season, 
they may be thinned out and re planted in lines 
at wider intervals. Seakale does not require 
very rich soil, as its roots penetrate to a great 
depth, and in seasons when we have had succu¬ 
lent vegetables dried up, the Seakale has kept 
growing as fresh and green as in the moat genial 
weather. There is no need for forcing-pots, a9 
the roots can be taken up and planted in boxes 
in any out-of-the-way corner where a little 
warmth is kept up, as it is about the easiest 
vegetable to blanch that we have.—J. G., 
/Junta. 

- In answer to “ L. C. S.” and “OldSub¬ 
scriber ” (42S and 421), I may say, from long per¬ 
sonal experience, that I have found the following 
method of culture excellent: Years since I pur 
chased a quantity of Seakale-seed. It was sown on 
a good bed of earth, well dug, but no dressing of 
any kind was applied ; the seed came up well, 
and made strong plants. Large, long, and 
deeply-dug beds of earth were then prepared to 
receive them, but still no manure was used. 
They were set out in batches of five plants each, 
so that the ordinary Seakale-pot would just 
cover them. They grew well, and no oovering 
was used. The second year they were treated the 
same way ; by the end of the third season they 
had become fine strong plants, and in December 
all the old leaves were cleared away and all 
weeds. Each batch of plants was then covered 
with fine coal-ash siftings from the house 
refuse. On April 1st the cutting of the Kale 
commenced. On removal of the ashes, fine strong 
heads, from 3 inches to 5 inches in length, and 
quite white and sound, were found in abundance. 
By this treatment, which has now been carried 
on here for years, the growth of this vegetable 
involves little trouble, and still less cost. No 
manure of any kind is used, and the plants are 
never disturbed until the season for cutting is 
over. The ashes are carefully drawn away from 
them, so that they obtain the full benefit of sun¬ 
shine and rain, and grow as they like until the 
December following, when they are again 
covered with coal-ash, as before. With regard 
to cooking Seakale, my cook informs me that 
she boils it for twenty minutes, and serves up 
with melted butter and toast. So treated, it is 
firm in texture and excellent in flavour.— 
8outh Devon. 


Mole-catching. —The best times in the 
year to catch moles are the spring and autumn, 
when the land is moist and easily worked. I 
use galvanised-iron traps, which I find the best 
and the least trouble to set and keep in order. 
The way I set my traps is as follows : When I 
see a new run—which is nearly always in a 
straight line from one upturned hill to the 
other ; the exact position of the run is easily 
found out by thrusting a stick into the ground 
—I dig a sod of turf out the size of the trap 
and insert the latter in the run. Do not set a 
trap where three runs meet, or you will never 
catch a mole.— Drayton. 

Anthracite coal.— I can confirm what 
11 B. C. R.” say8 about this coal. I have 
been using it now for some weeks, and find it 
good and lasting. It is rather expensive at 
first, but it will be cheaper in the end. I have 
been burning coke and slack this winter, and I 
notice the difference already. I bank my fires 
up now at five in the evening, and they keep in 
and give a good steady heat until five the next 
evening. I shall certainly recommend it to all 
I know. Mine are saddle boilers.—G. A. L. 


Thd Field Maple (Acer campestre).—Should any 
reader interested in our native trees refer us to a good 
photograph of a flee example of this, he would oblige us 
really. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE POPPIES. 

Almost as long as one can remember, annual 
Poppies, in some form or other, have been grown 
in gardens ; but until recently we had no such 
bright colours as are now to be found in 
Papaver umbrosum, P. Danebrog, and P. 
Hookeri. Those grown previous to the intro¬ 
duction of these were confined to the Opium 
Poppy group (P. somniferum), and in any 
cottage garden might have been seen a dozen or 
more kinds, all different in colour and varying 
from single to doable. Some Poppies, unfortu¬ 
nately, and Rhaeas in particular, do not keep 
long when cut. The double forms, however, 
keep for days in water, and even the in¬ 
tense scarlet flowers of the Oriental single 
Poppy, if cut when the buds are just opening, 
will unfold their great petals and keep together 
for a considerable time in a cool shady room. 
From the great and ever-increasing numbers 
now in cultivation, select kinds that are bright 
in colour, and a change of position may some¬ 
times be needful. This may be done by simply 
carrying a pod or two of seed and sowing 
wherever it may be desired. They will ger¬ 
minate in favourable seasons almost as soon as 
sown, and become sturdy plants by spring, and 
| ready on the first approach of summer weather 
| to burst into flower. P. Hookeri, represented 
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in this illustration, was, we believo, sent to 
Kew among a miscellaneous collection of seeds 
from Cashmere about two years ago, and 
although no double forms of it appeared in the 
bed the first year, we now find them in gardens 
as double as a Hollyhock, and varying in colour 
from the most vivid scarlet to pure unspotted 
white. The native country of this plant seems 
to be unknown ; it is said to have been long culti¬ 
vated, and is now fairly common in gardens in 
India, so that one can only guess at its origin. 
Its nearest affinity seems to be Rhaoas. It is 
indeed not improbable that that species may 
have been introduced to India, and, under 
altered circumstances, assumed its present form. 
It may be briefly described as having the leaves 
and flowers of a Rhaeas, while the oapaule more 
nearly resembles that of P. somniferum. It is 
an excellent garden plant, and one which should 
be in every collection. We must not overlook 
the Munstead Poppies ; though not annuals, 
properly speaking, they do well under almost 
the same conditions as those here described—t.e., 
sowing now for next year’s supply of bloom ; 
we are indeed not certain that the produce of 
annual sowings is not larger and better coloured 
than that of old plants—they are certainly more 
numeroas. P. Hookeri likes a very rich, light 
soil, plenty of sunshine and plenty of water. 
Hooker’s doable Poppy has been introduced to 
cultivation by Messrs. Haage and Schmidt, of 
Erfurt. K. 


4ll.— Raising Hibiscus from seed.— The seed of 
Hibiscus should be sown now, either out-of-doors in a 
sheltered spot, or in pain of well-sifted earth, which 
ought to be placed on a slight hot-bed. I strongly advise 
you to try Hibiscus roeeus, which grows to about fl feet 
In height, and has pretty, heart-shaped leaves — Audax. 


A GARDEN FLITUNG. 

The removal of one’s dwelling-place is a serious 
question to face, and the ready proverb rises to 
the lip that “ three Sittings are as bad as one 
burn-out. 1 ’ The household gods suffer severely 
by removal, and the domestic fit of every¬ 
thing is so ohanged as to pinch the pet cornB of 
use and wont most intolerably. Every new 
house is perfection, for at least a month, bat as 
soon as the chimneys get fool, and a blow-down 
of smoke ensues, then the glamour of change 
departs, and leisurely repentanoe sets in very 
bad. For sixteen years contentment had 
reigned in our hearts, and when the flitting fever 
became epidemic each spring, we abode in peace. 
Family prosperity, however, must be reckoned 
with, even as adversity; you cannot ignore 
these two “ stubborn chiels,” so we were, at last, 
reluctantly forced to remove “ to larger and 
more commodious premises,” as shopkeepers 
say. It had been a serious question, whether 
we would require to flit, because of increase 
inside—“we were seven”—or because of in¬ 
crease in floral riches outside quite overflowing 
the garden limits. We couldn’t set up a tent in 
the garden, for there was no room there for 
even the orown of your hat, and assuredly 
there was no space in the house where a 
vigorous plant could get room to grow. 
Like the Campbells of Breadalbane, we had 
“ briezed yont,” or extended ourselves so far 
that walls and hedges couldn’t contain us. 
Houses might be had bigger, not better ; but to 
find a garden sufficient for all the thousand and 
one plants growing so well in that dear 
little corner by the river Cart, seemed a hope¬ 
less quest. Places for miles round had been 
looked at; but the modern “ shoddy villa ” and 
haok green were no inducements. What we 
must have was spaoe inside and out, and here, 
right outside our windows, the very thing was 
to let. The house satisfied the “ better half,” 
while the garden of 2 acres more than satisfied 
me. The snow covered it, but I knew it well 
enough of old; so, inserting in the lease my 
right to remove all I put in the ground, the 
Rubicon, or, rather, the river of Cart, was 
passed, and in March, labour went on apaoe. 
As soon as snow cleared off, at end of February, 
a careful survey was made, and, owing to the 
neglected state of everything, from forest-trees, 
100 feet high, to the Grass that springeth of the 
earth, a complete revolution was necessary. 
Weeds were in legions on walks, and borders, 
and vegetable garden. Shrubberies wild, 
trees, hedges, fences, wooden steps, all 
hanging free and growthy, unforested, unent, 
fallen, rotten, and as if in Chancery. 
The ground slopes sharply up from the river 
wall, and here the forest-trees make a shady 
glen in summer. Half-way up, walks cut 
through the slope, and ou the top is a fine bank 
for Strawberries, with a wall S feet high, having 
diseased Black Currants trained against it. 
This slope faces due east, but gets plenty of sun. 
At the extreme south end of it a lot of high trees 
shade a triangular piece planted with Rasp¬ 
berries, Gooseberries, and Currants, in weeds 
and Wild Grass. From the east gable of house 
a croquet-green extended, and from the extreme 
east end of that again yon could drop a stone 
into the river over 100 feet below. This green 
was protected from the north by a 12-feet wall, 
60 feet long, or thereabouts, with a few badly- 
trained fruit-trees facing due south. On the 
north side of this wall red and white Currants 
were growing large and unpruned. The kitchen 
garden here was about three-quarters of an aore 
in extent, but fearfully wild and weedy, with a 
walk down the centre between a double row of 
very old Gooseberry-bushes. On the south wall 
of the house a fine large yellow Jasmine was in 
bloom. 

So here was work indeed for the hun¬ 
griest muscles, with plenty of scope to 
plan, alter, adapt, and bring to a state of 
culture, what seemed to be about the worst- 
kept and dirtiest bit of laud in all the 
parish. Yet it was exhilarating just to 
look at the wilderness, and know how much 
hard, constant work lay there, aud, no 
matter how trade rose or fell, work was here, 
aud would not feel depression for two years at 
least; so at it rejoicingly we went. On the baok 
of an old envelope a plan was sketched for 
special flower-garden, to be out out of extreme 
east-end portion of croquet-green. This would 
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be about 50 feet by 50 feet, and beda 6 feet 
wide, all straight lines, and no “tirly-whirlies” 
allowed. Fancy beds are right on Grass, bat 
for a herbaceous garden, oblong or square 
broad borders alone are of use. 

The ground was deeply dug, and the grassy turf 
inverted, and placed in the bottom of the trench. 
Roots of forest-trees running across were out out. 
Thisfaotwastheone drawback to the site chosen, 
but really very few roots were found. The men, 
who dug all the garden, performed their work 
well, under a thoroughly-experienced gardener, 
and all the flower-beds were edged with Box¬ 
wood. As soon as borders were ready, I began 
to transplant my old garden, being at it 
early ana late. If frosty mornings occurred, I 
nailed up the wall-trees, as they were all 
“ wapping ” over the wall border. Roses were 
shifted first, and planted right round the outer¬ 
most edge of outside of the square. Then came 
the Phloxes, all carefully split up into two or 
three shoots, and placed inside the Roses, mixed, 
here and there, for the sake of colour, with 
Tiger Lilies, dwarf double Helianthus; also 
H. rigidus and Doronicums to enrioh with yel¬ 
low tne cold white Phloxes and GaltonU candi- 
oans, and tone the azure of the Delphiniums, 
which were all dispersed in that outer bed. If 
I had two hours a-day, I found it took as long 
to take out a load of plants as to plant 
them again; so an hour’s lifting at night gave 
an horn’s planting in the morning. This went 
on daily for weeks, until longer light gave more 
time, and two hours could be got in the morning 
and two at night. All this time the men were 
wheeling manure on to kitchen ground, and 
trenching it two spades deep. A deep trenoh 
being dug out, and wheeled back to fill up when 
all was finished, a good spadeful of Grass, 
weeds, Ac., was turned into the bottom, and 
then a dressing of manure scattered a-top, and, 
over that, the second spadeful was cast; this 
left the trench ready again for the next line. 
Rather more than a rood was set apart for 
Potatoes, and this reoeived no stable manure, 
but the contents of a large ash-pit were spread 
over it and dug in. 


THE OLD G00SEBERRY-BU8HBS 
were well-pruned in, and rank white shoots 
torn out (not out) from the centre, and the red 
and white Currants on north side of wall were 
cut back also. The walks were skinned with a 
sharp spade, and Grass and weeds cleared off, and 
ashes scattered thickly to give clean footing. My 
old Rhubarb-stools were lifted, cut into quarters 
by the spade, and re-planted 2 feet apart. My 
black Currants were brought over and put on 
the opposite side of walk from the high wall, 
where it was coldest and shadiest. Between 
these and the middle walk, all my young Goose¬ 
berry- and Currant-bushes were planted, 8 feet 
apart each way. The diseased black Currants 
on the wall above west slope, though con¬ 
demned, were left to mend, u they could, as 
time was too precious to waste in taking out 
anything—every moment was needed for putting 
in everything. A large “ Stewarton ” bee-hive 
was fixed on the upper slope, but facing east, so 
that our little ones could freely pass up the 
walk between them and the west wall, seeing 
that there is no danger in going in the rear of a 
hive, and, the slope being abrupt, the lower 
walk was beneath the line of flight entirely. 
Along this lower walk were a line of dwarf 
fruit-trees, but wofully out up and spoiled by 
some pruning novice. I filled up the vacancies 
With twenty of my own dwarf trees. Five 
dozen Raspberries were planted in the glen ; it 
was a little over-shaded by a few big trees, but 
as the splendid soil had settled for centuries in 
the bottom of the slope, I thought they might 
do well, as a few bushes of wild ones just over¬ 
hanging the stream were very strong. Early 
in April, two huge bon-fires were made, and all 
the rubbish of dead branches, Ac., burned; 
this tidied up the ground wonderfully, and the 
charcoal came in useful to cover seeds of Onions, 
Leeks, Peas, Carrots, Ac. 

By the second week of April we removed the 
household things; vegetable seeds were sown, 
the whole place having been dressed with two 
scatterings of newly-slaked lime; and, frost 
having returned for a week, with snow, it was 
well worked into the earth, and greatly helped to 
reduce the slugs and save young crops. The 
Potato-ground especially got a double supply, 
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worked in at planting-time. Young Cabbage- 
plants, Savoys, and Borecole were dibbled in, 
and seeds of these and Cauliflowers sown for 
seoond crop. The work being so well forward, 
and a man at hand anxious to dig, the upper 
portion of the slope, where Strawberries were 
to be planted, was dug. The soil here was very 
heavy and wet, but good, so an experiment in 
fruit was resolved upon, and twenty-five 
Denyer’s Victoria Plums and some Apples, all 
on dwarf stocks, were bought and planted, and 
they made the long; bare ground look*'filled 
up ” a bit. There u an old custom in Sootland 
which provides that when a man gets a new 
farm all his neighbours should send men with 
their ploughs, and give the new tenant a " day’s 
ploughing.” My friends, unable to come so far, 
sent many tokens of their good-will in plants, 
Raspberry-bushes, Currants, Gooseberries, and 
cuttings to strike for future planting. These 
were all put in, and my little orchard was 
finished, and, later, an esteemed friend sent a 
splendid assortment of seed Potatoes, from the 
Village Blacksmith to the White Elephant, and 
from the old Rough Red to the modem and 
prolific Gryffe Castle. Towards the end of 
April the ground was planted and sown, and as 
one crop of Peas showed above the soil another 
sowing was made. The hoe and rake were kept 
busy, and between the rows of Onions and Leeks 
soot was scattered. On wet evenings slight 
dressings of lime were given over all the 
vegetable quarters and round fruit-bushes. 
Whenever weather was suitable, or time could 
be got for it, basketfuls and barrowfuls of 
flowers were got over from the old garden. All 
the Narcissi were lifted, from Sir Watkin to 
minimus, and, though many were in bloom, they 
suffered very little, being taken with balls of 
earth adhering, and just slipped into holes dug 
for them in the two centre beds, where all my 
gems were to be put. Round the Boxwood a 
line of Dog’s-tooth Violets was planted, and in 
the centre lines my rarer Liliums, such as Mar- 
fcagon alba, Szovitzianum, dalmaticnm, Ac., Ac. 
Primroses and Polyanthus were put, as an 
edging, between the Grass of the remaining 
portion of croquet-green and the border next 
to it. All the dwarf Saxifrages and Pansies 
were placed on each side of the new borders. 
The oold frames, full of cuttings, were left till 
April, and the Pansies, Pentstemons, Carna¬ 
tions, and Pinks, Ac., Ac., taken to new quar¬ 
ters, and put in round the outer edges of all the 
borders, according to size and the vacant spaces 
to put them into. Beds of Pansies I do not 
like—they are far too flat, and, when disease 
begins, look so ragged and miserable. People 
who take the Pansy fever are usually free of 
other plant-hobbies, and so must plant this gem 
of flowers in beds ; but Pansies are most agree¬ 
able to the eye, and best seen when placed near 
the walks, and you only see the one plant at a 
time; thus the distraction of many varieties is 
avoided. 

Flowers placed to show singly receive at¬ 
tention just whenever a fine bloom catches the 
eye, and, when out of bloom, they are out of 
mind, and do not obtrude their presenoe. I 
never see a Volunteer review that does not 
reoall the old bedding-out system—lines and 
squares, where individuality is lost. So, to go 
over a bed of Pansies—say, 30 feet long by 5 feet 
broad—is a back-breaking enjoyment, which 
only " keen hands ” will submit to; while the 
oonfusion of eye becomes great over seifs, 
yellow grounds, whites, fancies, Ac., Ac. 
A certain Caledonian’s idea of music was, 
" twenty pipers all playing different tunes at 
onoe.” Well, I confess to enjoying a pibroch 
in Glenaray, on one pair of bagpipes, and am 
proud of a Highland friend, who walked thirty 
miles to Maidstone, in Kent, to hear the pipers 
of the 42nd Regiment play, and, after getting 
his soul warmed at the patriotic shrine, walked 
back again. We have all our tastes, and I 
never grumble because other men’s are different 
from mine in planting out a garden. But if I 
have only room for twenty plants, then, like 
the twenty pipers, they must all be in different 
tartans, and playing different tunes on the scale 
of colour. In a word, the harmony of uniformity 
I abhor, but the harmony of contrast is my key¬ 
note, or pitch, of good taste. 

Vast the colours, foliage, heights, 
and kinds of plants, as much as can be done 
with the style of garden you have, and at 


every step you come upon something different, 
and go indoors refreshed with Nature a 
harmonies, as these are struck by sunshine and 
borne away by fragrant winds. This is the idea 
of a garden which is a pleasure in the weary 
land to me ; and, as far as I am able, I strive 
to express it in words, as in the concrete of the 
borders. Wherever a bright annual could be 
sown, or a Gladiolus made effective, as a colour 
might be lacking later on, there and then it was 
put in. Roses were hard pruned down to the 
ground in the latter part of April; fruiting 
pyramid Apple-trees more lightly out back, and, 
to put a finish over all the walks, twenty-one 
cartloads of ashes were spread and raked over, 
and left in heaps fer future use to make 
an end of a long and toilsome job. 
In April, a good day was chosen, and, with a 
man’s help, taking out trenches, all the various 
lots of Potatoes were put in, giving 2 feet 
between the rows, and 18 inches between the 
“ sets.” It was one of the most laborious days 
of a laborious spring, but it left little to do after¬ 
wards, as all the ground was now filled, and, on 
the first wet day, a good dusting with lime was 
given, and along the rows of Peas, Parsnips, 
and Carrots, Ac., a sprinkling was thrown. So, 
also, with young Cabbage-plants, and all the 
soot I could get was scattered up and down the 
ground, so as to kill slugs, which were numer¬ 
ous, and help the land, which needed all It 
could get. Turnips got double doses, so did 
Cauliflowers, and the ground all round the fruit- 
bushes, where grubs were showing. Even over 
herbaceous borders, lime and soot were lightly 
oast, and greatly assisted the slugs to die. Dry 
weather set in with severely bitter east winds, 
and, in a week, the surface was dry, and trans¬ 
planting herbaceous plants became risky. The 
fine mouldy soil just fell away like dust, and 
bulbs of Lilies and fleshy-rooted plants, such as 
Hemerooallis, had to be left to a more conve¬ 
nient season. One plant I was determined to 
remove, as its growth was well begun, and 
its reputation for bearing removal of the wont 
—viz., the double white Lychnis. Getting 
a friend, whose head is screwed on the right 
way, to help, a deep trench was out all round, 
and then in went the spade more than 2 feet 
below the level of the sunaoe, and the big plant 
was raised, though even then a few roots were 
cut through. The solid mass of earth and roots 
weighed about 18 lb.—quite enough for one of 
the boys to wheel up—-and so it was planted, 
and watered, and carefully covered over with 
fine, dry soil after, to keep in the water, if pos¬ 
sible. The plant lived, was weakly though, but 
showed flower, and I am curious as to how it 
will succeed this season. 

Some hundreds of Tulips 
were lifted, showing flower-bud, and a number 
actually flowered, and this week are coming 
away, I see, quite strong, after remaining afl 
the winter as planted last April. The weather 
still keeping dry in May, it was no use waiting, 
so the Spiraeas, Phloxes, and small miscellaneous 
lots, such as Dianthus deltoides, Aquilegian, 
Sedums, Saxifrages, Ac., were taken up. The 
last big lot consisted of some thousands of 
Crocus, whose Grass was fully grown, and lifted 
easily. Here was seen the amount of soil I 
had put on, raising the level of my garden 
IS inches over all. The conns of Crocus put in 
15 years before, at a depth of 4 inches, were 
now nearly 2 feet down, and these had flowered 
yearly in grand style, showing that even through 
so much earth, the eager Crocus feels the warm 
breath of milder March, and can push up 
golden and silvern cups for bees to sip their 
first draughts of nectar from, as in a 
dream of summer. Rather a curious freak, 
in regard to time of flowering, with 
Crocus “ Tennyson ” — my finest striped 
variety—has just occurred. This kind used to 
be my latest to bloom, but this year it ha* 
shown before all others, conditions being the 
same to all—soil, site, and shifted at same time. 
For size of oup, and depth of tone in marking*, 
this far surpasses any other I have seen. The 
last few runners of Strawberry " President ” I 
shifted, and made an edging of to the vegetable 
garden, and though the weather was dry, and 
an east wind had been blowing away from inex¬ 
haustible storehouses for weeks, these last of 
Ma^ transplants did splendidly, and many 

Oathcart. A. Sweet. 
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Brompton Stocks.—These are so very 
ihowy, tn»t it is strange they are not more 
fnqvently aeen in small gardens, especially as 
they come into flower before gardens have had 
time to pat on their summer dress. An error 
#91 made in their culture is in sowing too late. 
To obtain sufficient strength to show their full 
beauty at blooming-time, they require nearly a 
year, so that the seeds should be sown by July. 

U towing is deferred until the latter end of the 
mmmer, the plants do not get strong enough to 
bsar the alternations of wet and cold, which 
play havoc with not only Stocks, but many 
other hardy flowers that have an element of 
weakness in them. Above all things, be careful 
to choose one of the sunniest places in the 
garden, for the amount of resistance that a plant 
b capable of offering to climatic vicissitudes 
such depends upon the maturity of its tissues. 
The soil should be well worked, but not rich, 
ora too rampant growth, that cannot ripen, 
vQl be made. One way of increasing the resit t- 
fcg power of Stocks is to transplant them about 
the end of October. This gives the plants a 
check which is especially serviceable in damp 
taftomns, as they continue to grow up to the 
time when hard frost may be expected. If 
moved at that time, and allowed to flag slightly, 
the flow of sap will be effectually ohecked, and 
the plants enabled to pass safely through periods 
of wintry weather. Stocks are so beautiful, 
and so delicious in perfume, that they are worthy 
cferan greater oare than this. In their case 
the protection of a oold frame is well bestowed 
If taken up carefully, with balls of earth, laid 
is st the beginning of November, and the sashes 
put on during very hard frosty weather, they 
sill keep in the finest condition, and may to 
dented out in good ground at the end of 
Much.—B ytlmst. 

Blue flowers. —I read with Interest 
"T.S.’i” notes on blue flowers in flower-groups 
(p.53). Some of his suggestions are partiou- 
kriy good, and I hope to try them next Bpring. 
I thwld like to add to the comprehensive list 
sf good effects with Scilla sibiriea which he 
his mentioned, two of which we have found 
saswer admirably. Broad belts of Narcissus 
oapai, with a foreground of Scilla sibiriea, have 
s most charming effect. I never think that 
Karctnos oapax looks nearly so well with any 
other colour as with the specially bright vivid 
bfae of the Squill. Narcissus capax, despite its 
nuny perfections, has a tiresome way of falling 
down, and not holding itself erect; the stiff 
Hoe carpet, formed by the Squills, seems 
ipecially suited for it to rest on. In the other 
meet with the Scillas, we provide a pale carpet 
far flie blue, and grow the Squills in dots and 
^through the variegated Sedum acre.— 

Carnation culture. —May I be permitted 
to offer my thanks to “ Solway ” for the excel- 
hot and practical remarks on Carnation cul- 
toe (page 38) ? I trust she will continue these 
kite on outdoor plants, for 1 believe there are 
nsny, like myself, who have no glass, but depend 
■tirely on what they can grow in the open 
prana; and if 41 Solway ” will have the kind- 
tess to give ns her experience on other plants, 
I im sure she will earn the thanks of many 
ited«T» of Gardening.—Clarendon. 

Notes from a suburban garden — 

Most people will soon be planting ont Dahlias. 
Thaae most useful flowers are so generally 
grown that a few remarks about them may hie 
d interest. There are two or three points con¬ 
tested with their culture which I, and, no 
feobt, many other readers of Gardening, 
•wold be glad to have discussed. One thing 
•Mch I would like to find out is, how to obtain 
1 good supply of flowers from such shy-bloom- 
3 varieties as, for inatanoe, the scarlet Cactus 
Juarezi), or the white variety Constance. 
Jfe first-named kind is notoriously shy in 
fevering. I have frequently aeen plants 

C l most carefully, and although they have 
vigorous, they yet did not produce a single 
toom until just before the first autumn frosts 
•tee. Most growers of experience now start 
"dr Cactus Dahlias early in pots, and thus, by 
Rating-time, they have tooome large in 
•fe, almost ready to flower. This ensures 
(ted long season. I noticed last year that 
to check to the roots from being confined for a 
toe in pots seemed to throw the plant quiokly 
•to flower, whereas, young green plants,r ' 
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out early into rich soil, made a strong rank 
growth, and did not blossom until the late 
autumn. I have been advised to plant them 
without turning out of the pots. Does not 
this oheok them toomuch to produoe a good result ? 
Moat varieties of the Dahlia require a stimulant 
in the shape of liquid-manure, especially if 
planted in poor soil. Earwigs are an intolerable 
nuisance. It is very disheartening to go round 
the flower-borders after dark with a lantern, 
and to see the inseota busily browsing on every 
blossom in the garden. I think we do not 
commence trapping earwigs early enough in the 
season. It is a good plan to let a brood of 
young chiokens (minus the hen) have the run of 
the garden in the early months of the year, as 
chickens are great foragers, and destroy num¬ 
bers of parent earwigs. Robins are also fond of 
them. Newly-made and exposed gardens seem 
to suffer most from the ravages of earwigs.— 
Sun-dial. 

The white variety of Everlasting 
Pea is a charming plant for supplying cut 
flowers of the purest white, and they have the 
desirable quality of not fading quickly in the 
hottest of summer weather. Those who have to 
supply cut flowers cannot do better than get up 
a stock of this useful plant. I find that it 
succeeds admirably by the side of a low wall or 
fence, and, once planted, it gives no farther 
trouble, for it comes up annually, all the stronger 
for being left alone a few years. Like most 
varieties of the Pea tribe, the more the expanded 
blooms are gathered, the more plentifully are 
suooessional ones produced.— Hants. 

Bryony. —I enclose an illustration of Black 
Bryony (Tamus oommunis), which, I venture to 
think, is the plant described by “ A.,” on p. 9, 
as its habit and appearance exactly correspond 
to “A.’s” description, whereas the common 
Bryony (Bryonia dioioa) does not. This latter 
olings by tendrils, and has fewer berries. These 
two plants, popularly known by the same name, 
are both very abundant in the hedgerows of the 
West of England, and each is the solitary 
British representative of a very different genns 
and order of plants.— Little A. 

419.—Bright display of flowers in 
July and August.— Such plants as Sun¬ 
flowers, Dahlias, Marigolds, Cosmos hybridus, 
Carnations, Picotees, late Sweet Peas, Gera¬ 
niums, Zinnias, Stocks, Verbenas, Asters, 
Gladioli, later sorts of Liliums, Poppies, 
Scabious, Mignonette, Amaryllis Belladonna, 
Ammobium alatum (a white Everlasting), 
Pentstemons, Phloxes, Nasturtiums, Fuohsia 
cocoinea, F. corymbiflora, F. fulgens, F. 

f lobosa, Calla sethiopica, Callisace aahurica, 
oolymus grand iflorus (for borders only), 
common early Chrysanthemums, and Aoonites 
(not safe to grow where there are children, and 
never to be planted in a kitchen garden, as most 
of the kinds are poisonous). These are all showy, 
hardy flowers, which are usually at their best 
at the time mentioned ; bat, of course, soil and 
climate make a good deal of difference in their 
time of blooming, so that you must not be sur¬ 
prised if some of them are rather later or earlier 
than you expeot. I have been careful to select 
cheap plants, but I should like to add a few 
other rather more expensive kinds which add 
greatly to the beauty of a garden. Lilium 
Washingtonianum, ~Phormium tenax (a fine 
species of Flax, reaching a height of from 4 feet 
to 8 feet), Silene schafta, Ononis matrix. Ononis 
fruticosa (Rest-harrow), Meoonopsis cambrioa 
(Welsh Poppy).— Audax. 

432.—Laying out garden. — “ Stock- 
port ” does not say what the soil of the border 
consists of, which is a drawback in giving 
advice; but there are many plants which I have 
found thrive in almost any soil. It is rather 
late for sowing seed now, but there is still time 
for a large number of quick-growing plants to 
flower this year, and slower-growing perennials 
should be raised now in order to have good 
blooms next season. First, for flowering this 
year, “Stockport” had better sow patches of 
the following annuals, out-of-doors, as soon as 
is convenient: Poppies, Nemophila, Schizan- 
thus, Viscaria, Linaria, Mignonette, Linum, 
Malope, Mesembrvanthemums, and Brachycome, 
in the front; and at the back sow Dahlias (in 
May), Cosmos, Canterbury Bells, Larkspurs, 
Sunflowers, Godetias, Asters, and Salpiglossis. 
Sow in pots, or boxes, in the greenhouse, for 
flowering next year: Digitalis (Foxglove), 


Wallflowers, Pinks, Piootees, Carnations, Pent¬ 
stemons, Polyanthus, and Violas, or any other 
perennials which yon like, and know will grow 
m a border. There are a few perennials which, 
if you sow at once, will flower the same year, 
such as: Esohsoholtziaa, Scabious, Gaillardias, 
Everlasting Pea (which you might train up your 
wall), Stooks, Sweet Williams, Antirrhinums, 
and Marigolds. Why do you not buy a few of 
the cheap plants advertised in Gardening ? I 
can strongly reoommend for amateurs the cheap 
plants of Polyanthus, Cowslips, Foxgloves, 
Pyrethrums, and the double Potentillas.— 
Audax. 


418.— Hardy Ferns and rook plants 
for dry position.—The following Ferns are 
some of the best kinds for your purpose: 
Polypodium vulgara and P. Phegopteris; 
Adlan turn pedatum, Ceterach offiomarum. 
Asplenia; fontanum, A. Adiantum nigrum, A. 
Halleri, A. filix-feemina, A. viride, A. germani- 
cum, A. Ruta-muraria, and A. sepbentrionale; 
Lastrea filix-mas and var., L. atrata, L. Goldie- 
ana, L. intermedia, L. opaca, L. Standishii, 
and L. noveboracensis ; Osmund* regalia, O. 
Olaytoniana, 0. apeetabilis, 0. cinnamomea, and 
O. gracilis; Pteris aquilina, Woodsia ilvensis, 
W. hyperborea, and W. polystiohoides, Lomaria 
magellanica, Woodwardiaareolata, W. japonica, 
W. radicans, and W. orientalis. The rock 
plants which I consider most likely to succeed 
with you are: Arabia luoida, A. albida, and A. 
arenosa; Alyssum montanum, A. spinoaum and 
A. saxatile; Achillea tomentosa. Antirrhinum 
majua, A. rupestre, and A. orontium; Asperula 
cynanohica; Draba aizoides and D. baaotica; 
Erinus alpinus; Iberia in var.; Iris pumila 
and I. germanica; Campanula fragilis, C. 
Barrelieri, C. g&rganica, and C. rotundifolia; 
Linaria Cymbalaria and L. alpina; Sedum aore, 
S. Aizoon, S. album, S. glaucum, S. spurium, 
S. elegans, S. anglioum, S. sexfidum, and 
S. pulchellum; Saxifraga csesia, S. longi- 
folia, S. Rhei, S. ligulata, S. rivularis; 8. aar- 
mentosa, S. retuaa, and S. intacta; Tunica 
saxifraga, Ziuschneria oalifornica, Vicia 
argeutea, Convolvulus arvensis, and C. mauri- 
tanicus; Orobus roseua.— Audax. 

408.—Yucca aloifolia.—“F. R. C.” must 
start the culture of these by buying a young 
plant. They are easily grown, and are very 
pretty in a young state. When they get older 
they form root-suckers, that may be taken off 
to increase the stock ; or, if the old plant gets 
too tall to be ornamental, the top may be taken 
off, and inserted in a pot in a warm house, and 
it wilPsoon strike root and make a good plant. 
Be sparing with water, until roots are formed, 
or it will rot off at the base. The old stump, if 
kept in a warm house, will push out several 
shoots that may be taken off, with a heel of the 
old stem attached to them, and inserted singly 
in small pots. Plunged in bottom-heat, they 
will soon make nice plants.—J. G., Hants . 

-Yes; you can very easily raise this plant 

from seed; but I.do not advise yon to do so, as 
it takes a long time to come up, and then grows 
so slowly that you would beoome quite tired of 
waiting for its flowers. It is an interesting 
process to raise them for ones’-self, but one that 
requires time, trouble, and patience. You had 
better apply to some well-known nurseryman 
for a plant.— Audax. 


177. — Edging-plants and tiles,—I 
like to make edgings of stones, placed either 
on end or on their sides, bat set so as to have 
an upright look, and not lying prone. Many 
stones have beauty of structure when washed 
clean by rain; but even the plainest sure suit¬ 
able, if neatly set—say, about 3 inches deep in 
the ground, to make them firm, and rising suffi¬ 
ciently to protect the borders from passing feet. 
The size of stone required depends in some 
degree on the nature of the ground, whether 
flat or sloping, and on the breadth of the path¬ 
way to be fringed. I think they look better 
than artificially-made tiles or brioks. Then they 
can be tastefully covered with low creeping 
plants, in as mnoh variety as may be desired. 
Many of these, such as the Mossy Saxifrages, 
keep green all winter, and in season show their 
flowers. The first year after setting such stones 
they will probably get sunk a little, or out of 
the perpendicular, but they may easily be put 
right, and will probably not give way again. 
They rive less trouble than Box or Grass.— 
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BIRDS: 

688.—Food for skylarks and blackbirds.— 
Would Mr. Oooke kindly state If he has found the food 
he gives to his skylarks answer for blackbirds and 
thrashes 7 I find them very dirty when fed on soft food. 
Perhaps some other readers will give their experience in 
reeding these birds?—L. 0. D. 

402.— Food for canary.— Your cor¬ 
respondent, “Kings Langley,” will find much 
useful information about canaries in a book, 
entitled, “The Canary Book,” by Robert L. 
Wallace, from which I copy the following as to 
food -. “Be particular always to procure the best 
Canary-seed and genuine Rape-seed, and give 
the proportion of three parts of Canary to one 
of Rape-seed; occasionally, you may give a little 
Linseed and a few groats, and, from April to 
September, a little fresh green food—either 
Water-cress, Groundsel, or Lettuce. Dande¬ 
lion-leaves may be given sometimes, but they 
ought to be well-washed and immersed in water 
for a few hours previously. In winter-time, a 
little sweet Apple, with the rind taken off, may 
be given them once a-week. When in health, 
and not breeding, they require no other food, 
except to prepare them for exhibition. Let 
them have as muoh fresh air as possible, and be 
sure to give them water every day, or every 
alternate day.”—C jelkr kt Audax. 

328. — Birmingham Rollers. — These 
pigeons are, as no doubt “ Alicia ” is aware, of 
the same family as tumblers, only differing from 
them in size and coarseness of appearance. 
Rollers are of many colours, such as whole 
feathers ; mottles, saddles marked the same as 
the magpie; white sides, or white wing coverts 
aud under body when through the moult, but 
self-coloured as nestlings; badges, which are 
all coloured, except some white sprinkling about 
tiie head, white flights, and white leg feathering 
from the hocks down; grizzles, of various 
shades, and oddities of all kinds of uneven 
markings. Rollers may be smooth or feather- 
legged, many are heavily hocked, with feathers 
on the feet 3-inches to 4-inches in length. They 
are muoh fancied in Birmingham and the 
Midland oounties, where great numbers of them 
are kept, and, when bred for good shape, colour, 
and markings, they realise considerable prices 
for show purposes. I have drawn very largely 
on the chapter devoted to tumblers which 
appears in Mr. James C. Lyell’s “Bbok on 
Pigeons,” in giving the above description of 
Birmingham Rollers, and no doubt the informa¬ 
tion will be of assistance to “ Alicia ” in regard 
to the “points” of these birds.—H. W. M., 
Addleslone. 

407. — Turtle doves. — During severe 
weather a greenhouse, kept at a temperature of 
not less than 40 degs., would make capital 
winter quarters for doves. It should, however, be 
remembered that doves are by no means delicate 
birds, and that the more fresh air they get the 
better and stronger they will be. As regards 
food, doves will eat almost any kind of grain, and 
the mixture sold for pigeons would be suitable 
for them. This can readily be procured at any 
ordinary corn-dealers, but oare should be taken 
that it does not oontain too large a proportion 
of Maize—this grain being especially hurtful 
to birds kept m confinement.—H. W. M., 
Addkstone. _ 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Coltsfoot wine. —One peok of Coltsfoot- 
flower to six gallons of water, the rind and juioe 
of three Lemons and one Orange, two and a-half 
pounds of sugar, to eaoh gallon of water. Boil 
the Orange- and Lemon-rind and sugar forty 
minutes, then pour the liquor over the flowers 
when about the warmth of new milk ; work 
with barm or yeast, laid on toasted bread, for 
twenty-four hours; add the juice of the Lemons 
and Orange, and strain into a oask, adding two 
pounds of raisins thereto; bottle in six months. 
—Jeannie. 

589. — Preserving fruit.—Would “ J. W. W." kindly 
say, when preserving fruit in salicylic aoid, if he bottles 
it not or cold, sad whether all sorts of stone fruits and 
Currants can be treated thus?—0. J. Smyth. 

316.— Making vinegar.—This recipe I 
have tried for forty years, and I can vouch for 
its being a good one : To each gallon of water 
put 2 lb. of coarse brown sugar (not the crys¬ 
tallised), boil it a quarter of an hour, throwing 
in the whites and shells of three eggs, to help to 
clear it Then strain through a hair-sieve Into 
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a large vessel or tub; when milk-warm, put in 
i lb. of brewer’s yeast (not German barm); let 
it work a week in a warm kitchen, often stirring 
it; then pour it again through the sieve into a 
small cask, with £ lb. of common raisins to eaoh 
gallon of liquor ; leave the stalks on the raisins, 
as they help to bout it. Place in a warm situa¬ 
tion, where it will never be shaken. It ought 
to be ready to bottle in four or five montiis. 
The cask should have a wooden tap, put tightly 
in, to use when the vinegar is ready to be 
drawn off.— Cheshire. 

-Fill a cask with brown sugar and cold 

water—1J lb. of sugar to a gallon of water. 
When the sugar is dissolved, put into the oask 
a slice of toasted bread, spread with yeast. 
Cover the bunghole with a paper, which must 
be well prioked. Keep the cask in the kitchen, 
and the vinegar will be ready for use in six 
months, when it oan be bottled. A plant will 
be formed in. the vinegar, and it will be useful 
to put in the cask for the next brew. The 
vinegar is very dear and strong, and of a light 
colour.—K. W. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

630.— Cygnets.— Caa anyone tell me what a pair of 
cygnets ought to cast? Would it be possible to hatoh 
swans' eggs In a a incubator with hens’ eggs?— North 
Essex. 

691. — Temperature of fowl-house. — Would 
“ Daultiog." or any cf your readers, kindly tell me what 
is the lowest temperature to which a fowl-house should be 
allowed to fall at night ?—G. M. G., Boulogne . 

692 —Amherst pheasants,— Will anyone tell me 
howAmheret pheasant ? ought to be treated, and what 
they ought to be fed on, as they do not seem to oare for 
Barley? Are they as hardy as the golden pheasant?— 
M. B. 

693 — Fowls losing feathers.— Our fowls have lost 
many feathers round their neoks for some weeks put—1 
fanoy from the attack of some insect. Gan anyone 
kindly tell of a oure for this complaint? W« keep them 
very dean, and have well lime-washed their habitation.— 
R. A. B. 

694.— Fowls and ducks dying.— I have had 
several fowls and duoks die lotelv. Tney get very thin, 
and mope for some time. Would anyone tell me the 
probable cause? They have a warm roost, are out in 
the fields all day. and are fed on Barley and patent 
poultry focd.— B. W. 

696.— Keeping fowls out of garden —Can any 
of your readers help me in the following difficulty? I 
have a large garden, surrounded by % good wall, 8 feet in 
height; but my neighbours on both side* keep poultry cf 
a very aggressive kind ; they continually fly over the wall, 
and play navoo among my beds. The oast cf wire-netting 
would be oocslderable, nor would it look well when 
ereoredi What is the beet remedy? I am told that there 
le a kind of jigged wire sold, to be fastened with holdfasts 
oo the tope of walls, upon which no fowl, of however 
aggressive a nature, oan alight—poultry rarely flying over 
a well, bat jumping up on the top first Has this been 
suooes«fally tried, and where can the wire be obtained ? 
—H. A. Y. B. 

REPLIES. 

170 .—Carious ailment of Bantam 

OOCk.— For the benefit of those readers who 
may have fowls suffering from ulceration, I 
copy the following remedy from Wright’s 
“ illustrated Book of Poultry ” : “ Ulceration.— 
Under the name of ( danker,’ has frequently been 
described an affection for which the heading we 
have chosen (* ulceration ’) is in every way a far 
more correct title. It usually occurs about the 
head, commencing with a watery discharge from 
the eyes, which, by degrees, becomes of a firmer 
character, and assumes an offensive odour, the 
nostrils being at first unaffected. The disease 
frequently extends to the throat, covering the 
back of the tongue with ulcerous formation, and 
sometimes filling the glottis and larynx with 
diseased secretion, and killing the fowl by 
actual suffocation, as in the most aggravated 
oases of roup—to which disease, in some par¬ 
ticulars, it bears a striking analogy. Other 
mucous surfaces are also liable to such dis¬ 
eased action, the exciting causes of which we 
believe to be either severe cold or local irrita¬ 
tion. There are two remedies, both of which 
appear to exert a most marked effect upon these 
tiresome affections, and may be employed at 
discretion—viz., Labarraque’s solution of chlor¬ 
inated soda and MoDougall’s fluid carbolate. 
For canker of the head, we should prefer to 
oommenoe with the chlorinated soda, washing 
the outside and eyes with a dilution containing 
four parts water to one of the solution, ana 
'swabbing’ the throat and tongue, if these 
parts be affected, with the solution in full 
strength. This is to be repeated three times 
a-day, and about a teaspoonfnl of powdered 


sulphur should be mixed with eaoh feed. If a 
marked benefit do not appear within a few days v 
we should resort to the fluid oarbolate, using for 
the eyes one teaspoonfnl to eight of water, and, 
for other parts, diluting the preparation to 
twice its bulk. The oarbolate, besides its disin¬ 
fecting and healing properties, has a strong 
astringent effect, which makes it preferable in 
some instances.”— Celeb et Audax. 

321. — G-olden pheasants. — 44 More- 
oambe” may ran four hens with his golden 
pheasant oock. This variety of pheasant is 
naturally very wild, and the hen is so shy that 
she seldom hatches her eggs, nnleis the place in 
which she is oonfined is very secluded, and pro¬ 
vided with plenty of cover for the nest. The larger 
the ran can be made the better, for the ground is 
then not so quickly fouled. Some breeders have 
their pens 18 feet square, others are content 
with smaller runs. If the strnotnre is intended 
to be permanent, it may be made by fixing stout 
posts in the ground at the corners, with smaller 
ones between. To these, some boards may be 
nailed for the first yard from the ground, after 
which some wire-netting may be used, or ordi¬ 
nary laths may be nailed an inoh apart instead. 
If the breeding-pen is built up every year, the 
sides may be made of hurdles, so constructed 
that they may be erected or removed without 
difficulty. Across the top some tanned garden 
netting may be laid. This is so small as to be 
scaroely observable, and to my mind is better 
than tampering with the wings of the pheasants, 
although the latter practice is followed in the 
majority of cases. It is well to have some 
shrubs growing about, if possible. In the 
centre of the pen some rough twig faggots may 
be laid against a pole supported by a couple 
of stakes. This provides shelter for the hen. 
Some of the soil underneath should be removed, 
and be replaced with sand. This hole will then 
ba selected for the nest. Plenty of green food 
must be provided, and more animal substance 
is required by pheasants than is neoessary 
for ordinary fowls. Buckwheat, Barley, and 
Wheat, are all useful foods. The eggs should 
be removed every evening, and, if possible, be 
set under Game hens. The young birds are 
more easily reared than those of the common 
variety. The treatment should be very similar 
to that adopted for turkey chicks. The yonng 
pheasants must be allowed to go on the Grass 
only when the weather is dry and warm. 
They should have plenty of fresh air, bat 
shelter mast be given from the wet and cold 
winds. To secure these ends a wooden coop 
should be used. As regards food, ants' eggs, 
hard-boiled hen’s egg, chopped fine, and pressed 
through a doth until quite dry, and a few stale 
bread-crumbs, should be given for the first week. 
Chopped Leeks, or Onions, are the best green 
food. After the date mentioned, Oatmeal, 
mixed into a stiff dough, and made into small 
pills, may be the staple food,varied with chopped 
eggand bruised Hemp-seed. The ants’ eggs may 
also be continued. At first, feeding must take 
place nearly every hour, and the drinking 
water should be drawn from a spring, and be 
changed several times dally. If tne weather be 
suitable the yonng birds must not be oonfined 
after daybreak. As the summer advances, 
plenty of shelter will ba required to protect the 
young poults from the sun. The golden pheasant 
cook does not put on his adult plumage until he 
is a year old.— Doulting. 


244. — Pale-yolked eggs.— “Busy Bee 
does not state his method of feeding—a matter 
which often decides the profit or loss of the 
business. I have kept fowls for the last three 
years, and have been unable, until this last 
season, to find the balance on the right side. I 
owe my present success to the advice of a cousin 
of mine, who was staying with me last summer, 
from Lonisville, Kentucky, U.8.A. While 
he was with me I gave over my poultry to his 
charge entirely (in the matter of feeding). I 
had six fowls in a run of 10 feet by 3 feet. I 
usually gave them Maizs, Oats, and Barley 
twice a-day, with soft food at midday, but little 
or no green food. My cousin, on the contrary, 
twice or three times a-week would take a basket 
and go out into the lanes and out some Grass, * 
portion of which he gave them every day; 
also Cabbage-leaves, tied np into bundles, 
ift the sides of the runs, and secured thereto, 
Vjhioh the birds would peck and eat eagerly* 

I Inresult was that, in a very short time, my 
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birds looked better, and laid more eggs, with 
yolks of a fine dark colour. If “Busy Bee” 
will peruse “ Winter egg-supply ” ui’Gardening, 
for March 26th, he will see that the word “ green 
food ” is emphasised, and I venture to say that, 
if he paj s proper attention to this point, the cry 
of pale yolks will entirely cease.— Zummerzet. 

396. — Incomplete hatching. — The 
severe weather would probably be sufficient to 
account for the unsatisfactory hatching. An 
unusually cold day would have been enough to 
settle the weaker chicks, and in none of the 
eggs could the germ be very strong, if, as “ X.” 
tells us, some of the eggs were infertile. The 
loss of eggs, again, would interfere with the 
hatching. It rarely happens that hens which 
have broken any of their eggs bring off good 
broods. I do not think the missing eggs were 
taken by rats. The latter would not have been 
satisfied without removing the lot.— Doulting. 

393.— Wyandotte fowls. —At the present 
time there is no book published which gives an 
account of these and other new American 
breeds. I understand, however, that Mr. Lewis 
Wright is about to issue, as a continuation of his 
valuable book on poultry, some additional 
chapters treating upon Wy^ndottes and other 
breeds of fowls which have come into prominence 
during late years. —H. W. M., Addlestonc. 

77.— Breed of fowls. —In reply to query 
on page 34. I have to say that my fowls are of 
all sorts. I have Plymouth Rocks, Dorkings, 
and Langshans. The cock is a fine Langshan, 
brought direct from Shanghai. The hens that 
came with him did not turn out well, and one 
or two have died. I do not believe the Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks are pure-bred. I expect to have 
a queer mixture next year, but still I hope to do 
as well in eggs as l did last year, for although I 
may have made my fowls a little too fat, they 
have laid exceedingly well, and I am no w getting 
thirteen to sixteen eggs daily from nineteen 
laying fowls, and have a total of 347 eggs, to 
March 28, for the month. My advice is to feed 
regularly with hot food in the morning, and Oats 


in the evening. I have given up Indian Corn 
now. Every other week I give Buckwheat, and 
I vary the food as much as I can. All the 
Cabbage-leaves not used in the house, and the 
stumps, are thrown into the yard for the fowls 
to piok.— Caboon. 

Belgian hares and rabbits.—In answer 
to “C. A. J.’s” (p. 66) inquiry concerning the 
above, I may say that they are as hardy as wild 
rabbits. For the past two years I have kept 
some in an old quarry hole, without any protec¬ 
tion, and they have been out in all the severe 
weather and snow we have lately had. At first 
I placed boxes for them, but they preferred to 
burrow in the ground. I should be afraid to 
say how many young have been produced, but 
the increase is something enormous. “ C. A. J.” 
is evidently going to limit the space for each 
doe ; therefore, I should say, let it be as large as 
possible. Mine all run together. As to food, 
rabbits will eat almost anything ; but “ C. A. J.” 
must be careful when feeding young ones that 
the green food has been “ killed,” otherwise 
“pot-belly ” is sure to carry them off. Morning 
and evening mine are fed, and not more is given 
than they can eat up. Experience will soon show 
the right quantity to give. Any aspect will do, 
so long as they can get sun for at least half the 
day. If “C. A. J. ’ requires further informa¬ 
tion I shall be happy to furnish it.—A. Andrew, 
Portishead. 

- I have had many years experience in 

the management of Belgian hares and rabbits, 
and during this long time none have ever died 
with me, nor have I ever even had one sick or 
ailing, though I have reared hundreds of them. 
I keep them in my garden in hutches, made of 
wood, with slanting roofs, to throw off rain, and 
fitted with wire-netting doors to open, and a 
button to fasten them when shut. This secures 
them from the attacks of dogs, oats, rats, &c. 
The rabbits are fond of light and fresh air, and 
will not thrive if kept in dark, close, or damp 
places. They must be kept dry and clean, and 
there should be a saucer of fresh water always 


in the hatch for them to drink from. This 
is essential, especially when they are kept 
principally on dry food. They will eat almost 
anything, except meat or greasy matter, which 
they cannot touch. All sorts of vegetables may 
be used raw. Potatoes should be boiled, and 
given when cold. It is best to feed them twice 
or thrice a-day, as I do. Early in the morning 
they get Cabbage or Carrots, raw and washed 
clean ; at mid-day an earthenware saucer, filled 
with cold boiled Potatoes, bruised, mixed, with 
either bran, meal, or bread, is given ; in the 
evening they get Oats, and a good supply of nice 
sweet hay, of which they are very fond. Of 
course, they eat Grass, which, however, is not 
to be had just yet.—M. A. W. 


WANTED.—HARRI80N’S MUSK, strong 

" " rooted cutting*, quote price*.—B. FIELDER, Florist 
C heltenham. _ 

T'OMATOES.—Strong plants grown in pots; 

A Excelsior, President Garfield, Earliest of All, 3s. doz., 
f ree.—T, 8. SHALLON, Grange-road, Cam bridge. _ 

T 1L1ES OF THE VALLEY, strong flowering 

U crowns, Is. 9d. 100; 500 7s.; 12s. 1.0J0. Climbing Honey¬ 
suckles, 8 flowering roots, Is. Michaelmas Daisies,35,Is.,free 
—GEORGE 8IMMONS, R5, East street, Horncastle. 

T ILIES OF THE VALLEY, home-grown, 

-Ll la. 6d. ICO; 50 Is Climbing Honeysuckle, 12 plants, Is., 
fre e.—O . HATGLIFFE. Homcastle, Lincolnshire. 

T7TOLETS! VIOLETS! —2 best sorts for 

V winter and spring blooming, the blue and white Czar, 
Is. 3d. per doz.; 5s. per 100, free. Cash with order.—T. 
HARWOOD. Nurseryman and Seedsman, The Vineyard, 
Kln*sfcersw$ll. _ 

Qflfi ONIONS, Autumn-sown, , f »s. 6d., post 

OVJU free; 150 for 3s. : consisting of Mammoth White, 
Rod Bassano (true), and Giant Rocca. 500 White Lisbon, 
2s. 6d. 100 Cauliflower, extra strong plants. 3s. 6d., free.— 
MICHAEL CUTHBERT8QN. Florist, Rothesay. _ 

(1ERANIUMS, autumn - rooted Cuttings.— 

'J Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. dozen, 7«. 100. White Vesuvius, 
Is. 6d. dozen, ?a. 100. Master Christine and Bijou, Is. 8d. 
dozen, 9s. ICO. Henry Jacoby, dark crimson, 2s. doz., 12s. 100. 
Carriage free for cash with order.—CHARLES FRENCH, 
Roberts bridge, Sussex. _ 

PANSIES.—Finest Collection m England, 

■L cannot be beaten, 12 plants, our exhibition varieties, 4s.; 
Seed Is. packet.—A. BAILEY k SON, So uthwick, S underland. 

PANSIES.—Gold Medal, 24 first prizes, 12 

-L plants, 86 new varieties, for 6a. Catalogues ready.—A. 
BAILEY k SON Southwick, Sunderland. 



“THE IRREPRESSIBLE BRAMBLE, 
WILSON JUNIOR.” 

Introducers, VICCARS C0LLYER & CO., Leicester. 


Now is a good time to plant these Blackberries ; strong 
two-year-old canes being sent by 
VICCARS COLLYER & CO., Leicester, 

9d. each; 7s. doz.; 50s. 100, carriage paid. 

Gardeners' Chronicle, March 28, 1887. says that—“The irrepressible 
Brambles seem determined to win favour by their fruit as they have 
nl'VAya do"e for the colours and markings of their leaves The 
“WILSON JUNIOR " Bramble has delicious flavour, and is produc¬ 
tive, with large, jet Blackberries of characteristic flavour and melting. 
It is quite hardy. The berries are as large as Mulberries." 

No Blackberry yet fruited in this country has 
produced such truly splendid berries; fine two 
year-old canes, 7s. doz; 50s. 100, carriage paid. 


TOMATO PLANTS. —Sunny Bank, Hackwood 

Park, and Bush, 2s. fid. doz. Jubilee, crosx between Sunny Bank 
and Haokwood Park, 5s. doz.; packing and carriage free. 

Melon-Pear Plants.—Ready in 10 days. Price 

at present, 2s. 6d. each, carriage free, with every prospect 
of an advance. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS.- F.ehionable 

bedding plants. Thes- charming bidding plaDta are now b coming 
universal favourites. Mr. John Bum, Superintendent of the Ahbcy 
Park, Leicester, had 30 varieties from us last year, and plant* d them 
in » bed devoted to succulents; he was so pleased with the effect that 
he has decided to give them abed to themselves this season. Ihey 
are well adapted for rook work. and. besides the charm of their bright 
and lasting blooms, many of the varieties are grotesque in their 
formation. Plants ready for bedding out, from 5s. doz.; 35s. 100; 
from £15 per 1,000, packing and carriage free. Now is the time to plant 


We much regret to slate 
that our stork of Spring 
Catalogues is again exhausted, 
and as ice shall not reprint , 
ice hall esteem it a favour if 
those icho have a copy will 
kindly lend it to their friends. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS FOR PRESENT 
SOWING. 

per. pkt. | per pi 


Gloxinia bybrida, erect or drooping .. 
Hollyhock, choicest double, mixed 
Pansy, choice fancy varieties 
Primula sinensis fimbriaia 
Petunia, choicest prize strains .. .. 

Pyrethnim Bybridum . 

Verbe a bybrida. choicest mixed 
Tuberoses, large double African, Pearl, 
and Italian .. per doz. 

Ranunculus, choice double per 100 

Ranunculus. chcire mixed per ICO 

Papaver nudicaule album, the pure 
white Iceland Poppy .. per pkt. 

Original from 


Antirrhinum, splendid mixed strain .. 
Auricula, stage, choicest mixed .. .. 

Balsam, finest double, mixed • • • • 

Begonia, tuberous - rooted, choicest 

double, mixed .• •• 

Begonia, tuberous - rooted, choicest 

single, mixed . 

Calceolaria, magnificent prize strain .. 
Carnation, choicest mixed, from show 

flowers . 

Cineraria bybrida gigantea .. •• 

Cyclamen bybrida gigantea 

Dahlia, choicest single, from named vars. 


Central 

Hall, 


Digitized b 
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PRACTICAL DETAILS from the 
Seleotion and Preparation of the Seed 
and the Soil, to Harveatiojr, Curing, | | ■ N 

and Marketing the Crop. Plain dlrec- I ■ 1 $ ft w ! 
tiona as given by an Experienced I £ i 1 i 
Cultivator residing in the United ■■ | 

States. Poet Free, Price 6d. 

Seed, 6<L par Packet. 

HOWCROFT & WATKINS, Seedsmen, 

BART STREET. COVENT GARDEN, and BOSTON 




QEND TWO STAMPS (refunded to customers) 
o FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF PRIZE 
FLOWER 8EEDS. All recent Novelties, and special Ama¬ 
teur Packets, 2d. each. All ordinary flower seeds. Id. per 
packet. Testimonials and reorders every day from Cottagers, 
Amateurs, and Titled Nobility. Same quantity in small packets 
as large ones. Anyone can now have wonderful variety for 
small outlay. These Seeds have been tried andgrown against 
other smill packet firms, and packets found to contain double 
the quantity and of superior quality. Novices who have failed 
in raising plants before have had wonderful suocess with my 
Seeds. Further particulars read my advt. Gardening, 
Feb. 5th. Latest Testimonial reoeived: “I had your Seeds 
last year, which far exceeded my expectations, and did quite 
as well as those I always paid full prioe before. The Stocks 
and Asters took first prize at our large show."—J. R. 
FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham. 


OFFERS the following, in strong, healthy 
L* plants, all oorreotly named, poet or carriage free for cash 
with order 

Mr. R. M. Miller. Rosney, Glenageary. Kingstown, 
writes" Received box of plants yesterday. They arrived in 
good condition, and have given much satisfaction, for which 
please accept my best thanks." 

Is. doz. To Flower this Season. Is. doz. 

ANTIRRHINUMS extra fine mixture. 

CANTERBURY BELLS, all oolours mixed. 
CORNFLOWERS, mixed, white, blue, chooolato, &o 
Mrr.SK. sweet-scented, nice plants, 50 3s. 6d. 

SCABIOUS, sweot, all colours miiod. 

8ILENE (Pendula compacta), 10Q 5s. 

GODETIA (Duchess of Albany). 100 6s. 

GEUM, double scarlet, fine bright flowers. 

PAPAVER (Danebrog), Danish Flag Poppy, 100 5s. 
LOBELIA SPEOIOSA and EMPEROR WILLIAM, darx 
blue. 100 6s. 

MIMULU*. extra fine spotted varieties, 103 Gs. 
PYRKTHRUM (Golden Feather), yellow beddeT, 100 5s. 
MIGNONETTE (Matc-het), new, 1005s. 


4.00 VARIETIES to select from.—Show and 

aWVJ Fancy varieties, 3s. 64. per doz., purchaser’s selec¬ 
tion; 3s. per dozen my selection ; 50 for 10s. 6d.,or 100 in 50 
sorts, for 18s. My offer to inolude one plant of Mrs. Gladstone, 
gratis, with every order for above booked before April 1st, will 
be extended to seven days beyond this date and no further. 
Pornpone Dahlias, 2s 6d per doz. mv selection of 12 vars. 

SPECIAL OFFER of CACTUS, &o.—3 white 

^ Cactus Dahlias, “ Constance 2 scarlet Cactus. “ Jua- 
rezii;" 2 singles, "White Queen;’’ 1 single " Paragon, ” and 
4 choice named Fompono Dahlias for 2s. 6d. Never offered 
by any other firm at the prioe. Single Dahlias, selected seed¬ 
lings, 2s. per doz. 


STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT, 


•pHE BEST la. COLLECTION of FLOWER 

■L SEEDS in the world, post free, P.O. Is. 2d. One liberal 
packet each following (and packet of finest Single Dahlia 
gratia), quality not to be beaten if oarefully grown : Aster 
(Victoria, Pieony, and Quilled, mixed), German Stock, Gold- 
striped French Marigold, new dwarf Nasturtium (including 
Empress of India, Fiery Vermilion,and Chameleon, changes 
colour, novelty). Mignonette (Crimson Giant), Cornflowers 
(lovely blue), Godetia (rosy-crimson, a fine flower), Everlasting 
Flowers (including Fireball, for winter decoration), Candy 
tuft (Dobbie'e Spiral, pure white, grand for cutting), Sweet 
Pea (including Scarlet Invincible), Canary Creeper (pretty 
climber), new Tricolor Marguerites, or Chrysanthemum, 5 
kinds, including L. Beaconsfleld,'Gladstone, Sultan, Ac.; and 
packet of new Calendula Meteor, a beautiful novelty, gratis, if 
preferred to single Dahlia. Larger packets same Collection, 
2s. 3d., 3s. 3d., 4*. 3d., and 5s. Three prizes, 20s., 10s., and 5s., 
oash, given bv J. R. F., for best 10 blooms grown from the la. 
Collection; particulars In Catalogue, with full cultural direc¬ 
tions. Blank Postal Orders preferred in payment, or payable, 
Rotherham. Stamps 13 for Is. 

J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham. 


worth growing, and I will send 1 dozen ftrong, well-rooted j PANSY, show and fancy varieties. 

’ ‘ ’ --*—**— 1 Matricaria, splendid fdouhle Pelargoniums, zonal.—Vesu 

l white bedding plant, 6 for la. vius, Le Cygne. Mrs. Lea 

*i calycanthema, vers, H. Jacoby, Raspail, 

1 Eureka, the six for 3a. 

I Bells,latte plants, Tr&dascantia, pretty hanging 
A. plant, 3 for Is. 

grenadto, »eed Streptosolen Jameson i(Brow- 
s Is. ftd. aUis), beautiful cool green- 

*, mixed seed lisp, house plant, large trusses of 

bright Cinnamon-red flow- 
ixedseedling*, doz. era, 3 for Is. 3d. 

Heliotrope 3 var. for Is. 
mixed seedling*, Fuchsias, 6 Dew vars , 2*. 64. 
i M. Begonia,Carrieri, white, each, 

I Papaver audicimie, yellow Is. 

! and white, very beautiful, B«®>nia, single, 3 for Is. 6d. 
mixed or separate, 6 for doz 5». 

* *■ * .. iTcjL 1 ^ *-*- J ““- ° 

mixed colours, 


WALLFLOWERS, 24 for In. 3d,, Mood-red j CwSSmU 

and golden-yellow. f „doz Is. 6L 

CANTERBURY BELLS, 24 for la. 3d„ in the 

most lovely shades, single or doable, separate or mixed. -• * 

QORNFLOVVERS, azare bine, 24 for 1«. 3d. 

QWEET WILLIAMS.—Auricula-Eyed, Hant'» 
w Improved pure white, double and single, extra dark and 
dark foliage andi ofchfjsr fine strains, Is, 3d. Tier dost. 

A QUILEOT AS. —Chryaantha, Skinneri, Cali- 
fornloa hybrids. Ac,. 6 for Is. 6d., or 12 for 2s. 6d, 

DELPHINIUMS FORMOSUM-HendemonU, 
towit^K?*^!!"' °' Wac ’ 6, °' K'eT. dtoiTsd. 

A URICULA8, alpine, from ohoiee named A g‘^ u *’ __ . 

~ varieties, 2a. 6d. per doz. Mimulus, Bull’s choicest strain, Pea,Everlasting, rose, 3 tot le. for Is , 6 for 2s., doz. 3s. 6d 

2*. 6d. por doz. Pyrethrums, fine single, in all shades of colour, Musk, Harrison's Giant, 3 for 100 20s. 

2». 6d. per dozen, _ Is. Carnations. Mrs. Binkins. 

CJEND for my 5«. COLLECTION of Useful Me*«mbryanthemum cordifo- for Is , 6 for Is. 6d.. doz. 2* 

6 tm to.. 

NiootUna afiiois, bc&ntifully Dahlias, 6 beet single tor 2s.6i 
scented flowers, white, 3 for ! Dahlias, 6 belt Cactus, 3s. 

Is , 8 U. 64. | Violets, Czar and De Panne 

»a, variegated Maire.4 for Is, : j doz. 3s. 

French Lavender, 3 for la. 

MEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Jubilee, 

Tv Yellow Ethel, RalphBrockleb&nk, MrB. N. Davis, Zephyr 
Snowstorm, Mies Cannell, 2s, M each ; the set for 15s. 

STATION HOAD NURSERY, 
Belton, Great Yarmouth- 
WISTARIA, two, le 6d ; Bignonia, three, le.; 

Tv Ohimonanthus, two, 1*.; Cydonia,two, Is.; Forsythia, 


Sow Now! Sow Now! 
FLOWER’S 

POPULAR FLOWER SEEDS, 


For description send for CATALOGUE. 

Read List of splendid TESTIMONIALS advertised in 
Gardening, April 2nd, also see my advertisements, April Otb. 
OD. PER PACKET : — New Acrocliniums, 

^ Everlastings (rose and white), Prize Victoria Asters, 
Prize Pioony Asters, Prize Quilled Asters, Chrysanthemum 
Asters (win prize* wherever exhibited), Acacia, Aquilegias 
(new blue, scarlet, and yellow), AmarantbuB, Antirrhinum, 
new Tom Thumb, alpine Auricula, Begonia, prize double 
Balsam,new Calendula Meteor, best Candytufts (spiral-white), 
new crimBon, superb double Carnation, Pink, and Piootee, 
quality guaranteed; Tree Carnations, splendid varieties: Cy¬ 
clamen (Per.and GigantPum, finest strain in world', new Chrys¬ 
anthemum (tri-coljr), Calceolaria (siperb spotted), Canter¬ 
bury Bells (10 kinds, mixed), Campanula, various, Cornflowers 
(blue and white), Cinerarias (finest prize), Coleus (grand 
markings), Cockscomb, new Empress. OoHea scaodens, 
Delphiniums, new Dianthus (Japanese). E. Queoo, and O. 
Bella; single Dahlia (mixed, from named kinds); also white 
Queen and Paragon (handsome velvet maroon). Everlasting 
Pea, Foxgloves (mixed, spotted, white, and yellow), Gaillar- 
dios, new double Geum, double scarlet Helichiysum, Fireball, 
and mixed French Honeysuckle, Honesty, Hollyhocks (finest 
double), Impatieus Sultani (new greenhouse novelty), iBolepi* 
(graceful Grass for fernery), Iberis, Lupines. Lobelia (new 
crimson Prima Donna. Emperor William, dark blue). Lopbo 
spermum scanden*, Mvrvel of Peru, Mignonette (orimson 
giant) 4d. per ounce, Miles’ Spiral (best for pots); prize French 
Marigolds, prize African Marigold*, Mimulus (superbspotted). 
Mathiola, Martynia fra grans, Nertera, Nlcotiana atlinis. dwf 
NasturtiumlEmp. of India, new Chameleon Ladybird); 6 best 
kinds, Is. 3d., in 34. packets, splendid for summer-bedding, 
climbing Nasturtiums, Oxlip, finest Primula, giant Pansies, 
fancy Pansies, blotched Petunia, Phlox Drummond!, Pont 
steroons, named kinds, Polyanthus (giant gold-laoed, mottled, 
Ac., or mixed), Primrose (coloured hybrids), Potentilla (new 
double), prize Giant and Ten-week 8tocks. new cream-yellow 
Stock. Sweet Peas, 2d. per oz.: Sweet Williams (Auricula 
eyed, finest in the world). Sunflowers (dwarf Leviathan and 
double), Solanum, for winter greenhouse decoration, Trop 
compactum. Tobacco, Verbenas, lovely colours, Wallflower. 
(Blood-red,Harbinger.BelvoirCaatle,yellow and golden King). 
Tagetes (Crystal Palace Yellow, bedding plants), Zinnia, finest 
improved double kinds, Salpiglosais, named kinds. 

Many varieties can also be supplied in penny packets. 
Larger packets of above, 4d., 6d., and Is. each. 

Read following TESTIMONIAL, just received with quanti¬ 
ties oi other Testimonials from all parts of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland“I have been an amateur gardener for 25 
yeatB, acd have uover seen better Seeds, or more in quantity 
for money. I got 27 good Dahlia plants from the gratii 
packet of Seed.” 

Send for CATALOGUE, rmd favour roe with smvll trial 
order, and look out for quality combined with fair quantity' 
for money invested. 

J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, 
Near Rotherham. 


SODDY’S 

FINEST LAWN CRASS SEEDS, 


ONE SHILLING, 

The Parcel Poet Pound Packet (about 15 oz. Setd nett). 
POST FREE. 


SODDY’S 


COLLECTION OF 

SHOWY ANNUALS 

(14 varieties), 

ONE SHILLING, Post Free. 


SODDY’S 

"AMATEUR” COLLECTION OF 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

(7 varieties), 

ONE AND SIX, Post Free. 

BENJAMIN SODDY, Seedsman, 
213, Walworth-rd., London, S.E. 


POSES.—SEEDS.—White Belle, Jacqueminot, 

lu Ornament, Neumann, Gracilis, own roots, stroag. 7, 
2s Gd free Oladiolus, best var - 6d., nk*. Rose, Dijon. 
Cucumber, Rollisson’sTelegraph, 24,6d.—BROUNT, Rother- 
fleld. Bu'sex. _ 

h OLDEN FEATHER, splendid colour, fine 
VJ plant*. Is- 2d. per 100, or 7s. fd. per 1,000, post free.— 


"PLANT NOW.—Spring Flowers.—Sweet 

T Williams, finest Auricula-eyed, intense crimson, rose- 
white, and all shades, including double kinds; these make 
•lazzliDg summer beds, and give splendid display anywhere; 
100 ve»y strong plants, 3s. 6d.; 50, 2*., free. Lovely Blue For- 
get-mc "ot. plants now showing bloom, grand for immediate 


■D all rhades of white, lemon, crimson, purple, Ac , nos 
showing bloom; these are the most beautiful flowers foi 
spring gardening; strong plants, 12, If 6d. ; 23, 2s. lOd.; 5J 
5s. 4d., free.__ 

CANTERBURY BELLS, single and double, 

01emat ; e, and ^up and Saucer, mixed, a great variety 
25, Is. 9d.; 53, Js. : IDO, 5e. 6d , free; these will give an earlj 


itaurham, 
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THB KITOHHN GARDHN. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH A CLAY SOIL. 

A neighbour of mine has to deal with a new 
kitchen garden, formed out of a field of very 
■tiff day, seven aoree in extent, and I have been 
mooh interested in what he ha* done to bring 
it into suitable tilth. Bis first proceeding was 
to drain it between 3 feet and 4 feet deep, and 
hi* second to plough it; then he double-dug it 
30 inches deep, turning up the subsoil to the 
surface, and burying that which was on the top. 
Digging was never attempted when the soil 
was moist enough to stick to the feet; the 
best part of it had to be dug with a fork in the 
first instance, and he made a point of turning 
it up aa early in the winter as possible, so that 
the frost could pulverise it. Any wheeling-in 
of manure, or any refuse that it might be 
advisable to mix with the soil, is done on frosty 
mornings, as it is considered that much harm is 
done to a stiff soli by wheeling over it when the 
surface is moist. Broad Beans are planted on the 
stiffest portion of the land, and good crops are 
the result. They are sown in February, by being 
dibbled in when there is a slight frost, so that 
the soil does not stick to the planter*s shoes. The 
holes are filled ap with finely-sif ted cinder-ashes, 
and, as soon as the frost will admit, the surface 
is raked over. The ashes are used for two 
purposes, one to oheck the ravages of slugs, the 
other to keep mice away. Red Beet is sown in 
May, and very fine roots are harvested. Dwarf 
French Beans grow well also ; they stand well 
in the stiff soil, and prodace for a long time. 
Carrots are well grown ; the bed is prepared in 
winter by digging the ground deeply, patting 
manure in the trench as the digging proceeds, 
and larger and longer Carrots are grown in this 
way than any in the neighbourhood. The soil 
is prepared in the same way for Parsnips, and 
both good and long ones are produced. Pars¬ 
nips are sown in February, and Carrots in 
April, if the srottnd is dry enough ; as soon as 
the young Carrots and Parsnips are ooming 
through, line coal-ashes and lime are scattered 
over them early in the morning and late in 
the evening to keep the slugs away, as they 
an found dangerous to the voting plants. Peas 
now very strongly. The first crop is sown in 
February; After they are sown, the drills are 
levelled in, and fine oinder-aahe* are town upon 
them to the depth of half an inoh. An excellent 
crop of Onion* is taken from this soil; manure 
k dug in in Ootober, and the seed sown early in 
March. When the Onions are coming up, cinder- 
ashes and lime are sown, as in the case of the 
Carrots, but this is done to prevent the worms 
drawing the plants into the soil, as they become 
very busy after rain. Rhubarb and Cabbages 
grow to a large size, and Cucumbers are grown on 
ridges; a trench is dag out, manure is put in, 
mould on the top of it, a drill is drawn, and the 
stada sown in May. Vegetable Marrows are 
traated in the same way, and they do well. 
8pbaoh is sown between the rows of Peas in 
nurnner, and, after the Peas and Spinach are 
taken off. Turnips are sown; the Green-top 
Stone is found to be the lpst> For Potatoes, the 
ground la dug in winter, and u] pi logos. 


2 feet apart. In March or April manure is 
wheeled in between the ridges, the Potatoes are 
placed on the manure, and the ridges levelled on 
to the Potato sets. The Ashleaf types do not do 
well; robust growers of the Regent type do best. 
Indeed, all kitchen crops do well, except 
Asparagus. Fine cinder ashes and lime make 
very good dressings for a stiff olay soil. Q. 


RUNNER BEANS. 

These form a very important garden crop from 
midsummer until cut off by frost late in autumn. 
To have them crisp and tender good oulture 
must be resorted to. Little is to be gained by 
sowing the seed early in the open ground. 
Runner Bean* are the most tender of ail vege¬ 
tables; they will not withstand the slightest 
frost. In the warmer parts of the oountry the 
seed may be sown about the middle of April, 
but in cold localities the 1st of May is quite 
soon enough to do this. I have known large 
quantities of seed to perish in spring imme¬ 
diately after sowing, and it is an advantage to 
treat it with more care than the majority of 
seeds. The following mode of culture answers 
admirably : Dig a trench about 1 foot deep and 
the same in width. Place a layer of manure 
along the bottom to the depth of 4 inches or 5 
inches; fork this over, and above it plaoe a 
thin layer of sand and leaf-soil. Sow the seed 
on the top of this, and sprinkle a little 
more of the sand mixture over them, finish¬ 
ing off by covering up to the depth 
of 2 inches with soil thrown out on the 
sides. This should be broken very fine 
with the spade before putting it over the seed. 
The sandy soil used next the seed will prevent 
it from decaying—te. f if the soil is heavy, or if 
much rain should come, and although strong 
pladts oould never be nroduoed in such light 
material, the roots will soon find their way 
down to the manure in the bottom. Being in a 
shallow trench, the young plants will be shel¬ 
tered at first, and when hot, dry weather seta 
in, it is easy to level the soil in the trenoh or fill 
it np to the level with manure, which will pre¬ 
vent the roots from being injured by drought. 
This is an important point in Runner Bean 
oulture, and ft is well to give it attention 
before sowing. To sow in shallow, poor soil is 
useless; the trench system meets every want. 

The chief obstacle whioh some raise against 
growing Runner Beans is that they cannot get 
stakes for them ; but although training them up 
tall stakes is the best way of growing them, it 
is not the only way. Good crops may be se¬ 
cured from plants whioh have their tops out off, 
and whioh are restricted to a height of 2£ feet 
or 3 feet. It is this system which should be 
practised by all who cannot conveniently 
secure stakes, but the root treatment 
should not be altered. In some oases only 
one or two rows of Runners are sown in the 
forepart of the season. These may bear well 
from July until September, but when it hap¬ 
pens to be a good antnmn, and the weather 
snoh as would suit the production of Beans, 
the supply oeases, because the first-sown 
plants have become too old to bear any longer. 
To remedy this evil a late sowing should be 
made between the middle and the end of June, 
and these will produoe fresh young pods in 
Ootober and November, if the weather should 


remain favourable. All who have grown Run¬ 
ner Beans know how liable the young pods are 
to fall off prematurely when they begin to form 
at first. I have Been a great deal of early 
blossom fall without forming a pod, but rich 
soil and plenty of moisture at the root will 
reduce this evil to a very great extent; when¬ 
ever they are observed to be dropping their 
pods, they should receive a heavy drenching 
with liquid-manure. 

Sometimes Runner Beans are sown in pots in 
March or April, and planted out when upwards 
of 1 foot in height in May ; but, althoogh this 
often gives a supply of pods a week or two in 
advanoe of those sown In the open, they fre¬ 
quently reoeive a cheok on being planted out, 
and as dwarf Beans are better adapted for 
coming in early than Runners, we do not advise 
the under-glass system of growing the latter to 
be practised unless for some special purpose. 

Cam. 


Cultivating Mushrooms on a small 
scale. —Moat people, having a garden, are 
interested in growing Mushrooms, in a small 
way. One difficulty to be faoed, at the.outset, 
is that of obtaining the material requisite to 
grow them in, in sufficient bulk. I heard of 
one grower who was very successful in produc¬ 
ing Mushrooms in oellars and outhouses, with 
the use of manure obtained from stables where 
peat-litter was used to bed the horses. This 
method seemed so feasible, that I thought it 
worth while to try what I oould do with it. 
The plan was to use about three-fourths of the 
peat-litter to one part of loam, and in my case 
the experiment was tried in a well-constructed 
Mushroom-house; but we invariably found the 
heat of this material either too violent, or not 
sufficient. We obtained no Mushrooms from 
beds so made, but, instead thereof, plenty of a 
nasty, brown-ooloured fungus. Probably some 
readers of Gardening may have used this 
material successfully; if so, their experiences 
would be useful. The author of “ The Practi¬ 
cal Gardener,” a useful manual, published in 
1828, culls some interesting information on this 
subject from some older authors—Abercrombie, 
Niohol, Wales, and others. The gist of it Is, 
that a constant succession of good Mushrooms 
can be obtained by placing boxes containing the 
requisite material in sheds, “ or In any plaoe of 
shelter where frost or damp oould not enter.” 
The boxes were 3 feet long, 1£ feet broad, and 
7 inches in depth. Stable manure was used to 
fill them, In quite a fresh state, unless it hap¬ 
pened to be wet, when it was spread out to dry 
for three or four days. It was well beaten 
down in the boxes. As soon as the manure 
heated, ft was considered a fit time to spawn ; 
and here is the procedure, as given by Mr. W. 
Wales, in the " Memoirs of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society ” : “ Break each spawn- 
brick into three parts, as equal in size as pos¬ 
sible ; then lay the pieoes about 4 inches apart, 
upon the surface of the manure in the box, and 
on whioh they are to lie for six days. At the 
end of that time, it will be found that the spawn 
has began to run downwards into it; then 
plaoe more fresh manure, about 1£ inches In 
thickness, upon the top of the spawn in the' 
box, and beat it down firmly. Subsequently, 
2} inches of mould was pUooa over it, and also 
well-beaten down with the back of a spade. In 
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-fire or six weeks’ time the Mushrooms will be- 
gin to appear. Water when drr, and eaoh box 
will produce from 24 to 48 English pints of 
button-Muihrooms.” My own experience in 
this matter suggests the importance of properly 
preparing the manure, and getting it into the 
right condition of dryness. Pack the manure 
firmly in the boxes, and spawn when the tem¬ 
perature is above 85 degs.; we do it as 
high as 100 degs., and succeed well with the 
higher temperature. When the small button - 
Mushrooms appear regularly over the surface 
Of the bed, the prospects of a good crop are 
assnred. We do not water at all at first, unless 
the bed should be very dry. I do not find it 
usual for the boxes to produce Mushrooms * ( for 
six weeks, and even for two months, if duly 
attended to, by giving a little water when dry, 
as stated by Abercrombie and Nichol.—J. D. E. 

Ridffe Cucumbers. —Few ridge Cucum¬ 
bers are grown by those who have a house or 
frame in which to grow some of the Telegraph 
type, but all who have no glass in their garden 
oould easily have abundance of Cucumbers from 
June until autumn by resorting to the ridge 
system of oultuser • • If-plants oan be bought 
about the beginning of June, no trouble need 
be taken.to rear them from seed, although the 
latter is not a difficult matter. During May, 
especially about the latter part of it, the seed 
will germinate freely, if sown in good soil in a 
warm spot in the open air, and in this way 
plants may be raised on the place where they 
are intended to remain; and if a mound or 
ridge of any kind of fermenting material, such 
as Grass cuttings, manure from a stable or cow¬ 
house or pigstye, oan be made up so as to give a 
little warmth to the roots, so muoh the better. 
On this place a quantity of good soil, and then 
Jiow the seed, when young plants will soon ap- 

S ar, and be much earlier than any sown in 
e ordinary ground. The mound so formed is 
an advantage to them, as when the shoots begin 
to run they creep, down, the sides, and soon 
begin to bear fruit. In watering ridge Cucum¬ 
bers, some use cold water unthinkingly, but 
when a little warm it is very much better, and 
if the wind is blowing hard and cold, some¬ 
thing or other should be used to protect them 
until they have acquired some size. When in 
full bearing supplies of weak liquid manure 
will be very beneficial—that made from oow- 
dung is about the best. 

468.—Mushrooms in cellars.— It is too 
late for the present season to make up Mush 
room-beds in cellars, as in the majority of oases 
such plaoes beoome too warm in the summer to 
produoe satisfactory results. You may make 
up a bed at the end of September in your oellar 
with every prospect of success. Place the horse- 
droppings about 15 inches in thickness, and when 
the temperature of the bed has cooled down 
to about 85 degs., place pieces of spawn, about 
2 inches square, at a distance of 1 foot apart all 
over the bed, and press down on a level with 
the surface, then cover the bed over with good 
loam or garden-soil, about an inch in thickness, 
and beat the surface firm and level with a spade. 
In about six weeks’ time the first Mushrooms 
should appear.—J. C. C. 


The greenhouse question—Agree¬ 
ment between landlord and tenant.— 
In reply to “ Belfast ” (see p. 24), I would say that 
he is mistaken as to 14 and 15 Vio., o. 25, s. 3., 
applying to this question. The Act only relates 
to agricultural fixtures, as he will see if he 
refers to it. In reply to “Cactus” in a later 
issue, the case of “ Roscorla v. Thomas 
(32 B., 234) disposes of the question of there 
being any consideration on which the agreement 
<H>qld be founded. He will also see from the 
leading case of “ Wain v. Warlters (2 S. L. 0., 
251) that there must not only be a consideration, 
bht such consideration must be stated on the 
fioe of the agreement. He will also see from the 
case of “ Roffey v. Henderson ” (172 B., 574), 
that ** leave and lioense” to remove fixtures 
(not being agricultural fixtures, as to which 
lifAnd 15 vio., c. 25, contains special provisions) 
jpust be by deed. If space would allow, I 
could quote other oases bearing on the subject 
I think, however, that the authorities here 
quoted leave no doubt that suoh an agreement as 
ft ojntanpIftM would be of no use whatever.— 
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TREATMENT OF POT ROSES IN 
SUMMER. 

It is too much the practice, I fear, of many who 
are not experienced in Rose culture to treat 
those grown in pots for early flowering with 
neglect as soon as they go out of bloom. I need 
hardly say that when suoh is the case, success 
cannot be expected. It makes no difference 
whether the plants have been foroed into bloom 
early, or whether they have flowered in cool 
houses; in both cases the same after-care is 
requisite when the flowers are over until the 
season is sufficiently advanced to allow of their 
being taken into the open air without any risk 
of injury by frost or cold wind, because the 
growth made under glass is at all times more 
tender than that whioh is produced in the open 
air, and, therefore, very liable to injury. If the 
plants are to be kept in a healthy and vigorous 
condition, they must not be subjected to violent 
changes of temperature. As soon as they go 
out of flower they should be returned to the 
greenhouse, or some other structure where no 
more fire-heat, is used than will keep out frost; 
and here they, must have a light and airy 
position, so that the growth may have every 
ohance of getting hardened. It is not safe to 
turn pot Roses out-of-doors until the end of 
May, and even then they should have a 
sheltered corner for a fortnight or so before 
they are finally placed in summer quarters. 
We find some are perplexed to know what to do 
with their Roses in pots at this time of the year 
—whether to re-pot them or not; but, unless it 
be for some special reason, they ought not to 
have their roots interfered with until late in the 
summer or autumn. If there be amongst them 
any young plants, in small pots, that absolutely 
require more root room to keep them growing 
on, these may be put into larger pots at 
onoe; but any so dealt with should be kept 
under glass three weeks longer than the others, 
to enable the roots to get established in the new 
soil. Hybrid Perpetuals may be placed in 
the sun or under the shade of a wall during the 
summer. In either case, the pots should be 
plunged to their rims either in soil or ashes. 
They may be packed dose together, and, with 
some litter or leaves placed between the pots 
to prevent the soil from drying up. Plunging 
is the best plan, as it keeps the roots more 
uniformly moist, and saves labour in watering. 
Tea-scented Roses which have already 
flowered will do so again in July and August, 
placed out-of-doors, on a warm border, with 
their pots plunged. Well-established plants 
are better out-of-doors from the middle of June 
to the end of September; but this part of the 
stock must be treated according to the time 
they are wanted to flower. If they are required 
in bloom by the end of January, the roots should 
receive attention at the end of July. If larger 
pots are required they must have them, but 
those that have reached the usual limit 
to size of pot should, onoe in two years, 
have one-third of the old soil removed from the 
roots, and fresh supplied. At other times, 
3 inches in depth of the surface-soil should 
be taken off, and be replaced with a mixture 
of half loam and half rotten manure. All 
that are wanted to flower early should have 
any flower-buds they may make during the 
autumn picked off as they form. Others that 
are not to be foroed into flower, should have 
similar attention paid to the roots at the end of 
August. This remark applies to both Teas and Hy¬ 
brid Perpetuals. In the pruning of Tea-scented 
Roses there is some difference of opinion. Some 
advocate hard cutting back, while others say 
that they should only be lightly pruned. For 
my part I think the size of the plant, and 
the requirements of the cultivator, should 
decide the point. Certainly, young plants do 
not want more than just the weak points of 
the shoots taken off, but, old ones that are 
as large as they are wanted to be, can be cut 
in muon harder with advantage; but even then, 
the pruner must be guided by the time the plant 
Is wanted in bloom. If he is prepared to wait 
until the hard wood has had time to break 
into fresh growth and again produoe flowers, ] 
have nothing to say against severe pruning, 
but if, on the oontrary, he wants flowers as soon 
In the new year as he oan get them, he will find 


that the earliest are to be had from the largest 
of the spray shoots, whioh have only had Just 
the soft tops taken off. Speaking generally, 
however, Tea Roses may be pruned little or 
much, according to taste, and a satisfactory 
number of flowers be secured in either case. 
But when grown in pots, the hard pruner will 
find it will take him a much longer time to 
produoe good-sized plants than if he had pruned 
bat little; especially is this the case with suoh 
weak-growing sorts as Letty Coles, Isabella 
Sprunt, and Perle dea Jar dins. J. C. 


A timely suggestion.— Rose-trees are 
now just beginning to put forth their leaves, 
and as soon as the warm weather commences 
that horrible nuis&noe—the aphis—will put in 
an appearance. I find by experience that by far 
the best way of discounting the attack of this 
pest is—not to wait for its actual appearance— 
but to wash the trees with an insecticide long 
before it is seen alive. Last year I had my 
trees syringed with a weak solution of Fir-tree 
oil at the oommenoement of the growing season, 
and they were almost entirely free from aphides 
all the summer. The insecticide destroys germs 
or larvaB too minute to be visible to the naked 
eye.— Homebsham Cox. 

Yellow Persian and Cabbage Roses.—These 
a than : 


Boms should never be oat baok, and 
amount of bloom.— South Dkvox. 


i you get a large 


Liquid-manure. — Not only is muoh 
valuable manure of this description wasted, in 
the case of towns and cities, bat its waste in all 
large oonntry houses is, in the aggregate, very 
great, though it might easily be prevented. 
There is hardly a plant grown that may not be 
benefited by a stimulant in some form during 
some part of its life. Vines, Peaches, Pines, 
Figs, strawberries, and all indoor and outdoor 
plants may be muoh improved by a discriminate 
use of liquid-manure. In periods of trial, when 
the trees are heavily laden, a soaking of liquid- 
manure given at the right time sustains the 
flagging powers of the tree, and enables it to 
carry a heavy load more successfully than if left 
unaided and uncared for. Bush fruits, such aa 
the Gooseberry and Raspberry, are specially 
benefited. Stone fruits on walls and Apple - 
and Pear-trees in orohards are all grateful for 
this help. Some years ago I saw a neighbouring 
farmer using his liquid-manure oart during a 
dry, hot summer to soak the roots of his orchard 
trees—work for which he had an ample reward. 
Then, again, flowering plants, such as Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks, Roses, Phloxes, Stocks, Asters, and 
Zinnias, can hardly be grown to the highest 
state of perfection without liquid-manure. 
Trees in impaired health may often be put right 
by the use of a weak solution of manure. Loss 
of health is often due to poverty in the soil 
where least expected, for a soil may be deficient 
in the particular constituent necessary for 
certain plants, though rioh in other respects. 
Liquid-manures may be had in a good many 
forms; the cheapest are those of home make. 
I have adverted to sewage, but there are other 
sources of home supply. Soot makes an excel¬ 
lent liquid-manure, and can be had in a simple 
form by tying up a peck of soot in a bag, and 
sinking it in a barrel of water (36 gallons), stir¬ 
ring it occasionally for a week. A quart of the 
liquid may be diluted with 3 gallons of water 
when it is used, and this may be given to almost 
every plant that requires a stimulant, and has 
plenty of roots to absorb it. Poultry- and 
pigeons’-manure may, with advantage, be used 
m the same way as that from the farmyard. 
Guano, and all kinds of artificial manure, may 
be dissolved in water and given to plants, thus 
bringing their fertilising properties into direct 
contact with the roots In the best possible 
manner.—E. H. 

234.— Sulphate of ammonia. —I have 
osed, with success, to Roses and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, 1 oz. sulphate of ammonia to 1 gallon 
of water — one application weekly. This 
is the quantity reoommended by a large 
manufacturer of it near this town. Ho adds 
that Asters, Sunflowers, Dahlias, Pansies, &o., 
flourish luxuriantly, provided the ground has 
been well supplied with farm-yard manure. 
Sulphate of ammonia must not be need to 
Orohids, Heaths, Azaleas, or Rhododendrons, 
or in connection with lime or chalky soil*.— 
J. B., Darlington. 
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TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

THE WHITE OR HUNTINGDON 
WILLOW (SALIX ALBA). 

Thu very ornamental tree hu at all timet a 
fine effect by the lake or waterside, or in park 
scenery ; indeed, it is one of the most useful of 
ail trees for giving a picturesque and telling 
effect to the landscape. Its narrow, elegant 
leaves of silvery whiteness on their under sur- 
faoe have a particularly beautiful appearance 
when stirred by the wind, giving a light, airy, 
pencilled look to its somewhat round and wide- 
spreading top of drooping spray. The annexed 
wood-cut is taken from a drawing, by Mr. A. 


in a suitable locality, and in a deep, moist soil, 
it will grow so rapidly that a profitable return 
may bo had from it in fifteen to twenty years. 


481.— How to destroy ante.— If one 
part of Calomel be carefully incorporated with 
ten parts of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, and 
plaoed in little heaps near the nests and runs, 
the ants will eat it readily and die. When they 
first get strongly about in spring is the best time 
to apply these agents for their destruction. If 
a piece of camphor about the size of a filbert be 
plaoed in a couple of quarts of hot water, and, 
when cool enough, applied to the roots of pot 
or other plants infested with ants, the insects 
will be destroyed without injury to the plants 



Tilt WHITS OR HUNTINGDON WILLOW. 

(Height shout SO feof. From s sketch by Alfrid Parsons, in Highclere-park, Newbury, summer, 1881. 


Parsons, of a fine and characteristic specimen 
in Highclere park. As may be seen, it is 
lituafced near the margin of a lake, where it is 
always more at home than elsewhere, and is 
seen to the best advantage. So long as it is 
allowed plenty of room to spread out its 
branches, it always presents the same orna¬ 
mental character, and a well-developed speci¬ 
men, from an artist’s point of view, is invariably 
fine. This Willow is very useful for planting 
near the sea-coast, as it flourishes well under the 
influence of sea breezes, and grows there almost 
as fast as a Poplar. The wood of the white 
Willow is very valuable, being always in re¬ 
quest for various purposes. Excepting the 
larch, there is probably no tree likely to pay 
better, and give a quicker return for outlay of 
capital, than the Huntingdon Willow. If pi 
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;don Willow. If planted 
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themselves. Carbolic acid, if of good strength, 
and diluted with about ten or twelve times its 
bulk of water, and well sprinkled over paths or 
other places where there is no vegetation, will 
keep the anto away, but it is of most use in 
buildings where the smell is not too objection¬ 
able. Four oz. of quassia chips, boiled in a gallon 
of water for about ten minutes, and 4 oz. of 
soap added to the liquor as it cools, if used like 
the preceding remedy, is fairly effectual; but 
its use must be persisted in for some time. Flat 
pans or saucers, nearly filled with thin honey or 
sweet oil, will attract ants, and hold them fast 
or drown them. There are dozens of other 
specifics, but we have generally found the pre¬ 
ceding ones to answer well, and, in fact, we use 
no other remedies, unless it be water, turning 
over and flooding all accessible nests as often as 


possible. Ants are very hard to effectually clear 
out of any place, and, therefore, it is very 
desirable in all attempts to get rid of them to 
persist in the remedies applied. When fonnd 
away from the roots or stems of plants, the best 
and surest remedy of all is to flood them or to 
scald them in with boiling water. (From 
"Garden Pests and their Eradication.”)— 
Cklbr et Audax, 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract§ from a garden diary , from April WHh 
to May 7th. 

Disbudded Peaches on walls, removing the forerlght 
thoota only ; the young wood shelters the frulta a good 
deal in cold seasons, and the diebudding should be so 
carried out ae not to unduly expose them during oold, un¬ 
settled weather. Dusted a little Tobacco-powder among 
the young thoota, as a eort of warning to the green fly, 
should any atroy onee be about. Watered Peach-ti 


south wall; the border is 
■eoson has been 


K>rder is thoroughly drained, a 
dry. Mulched bed of double 


, and the 
* scarlet 


Anemones,- and gave a soaking of liquid-manure; they 
are now beautifully in flower, and the blossoms are nice 
for cutting, keeping fresh so long. They are rather diffi¬ 
cult to manage on some soils. Made naw plantation of 
several kinda of Violets, including Czar, for winter In the 
open, and Neapolitan and Marie Louise, for planting in 
frames. We plant the pieces of root a foot apart each 
way. Trimmed away the disooloured growth of several 
groupa of Pampas Gross. This is the best season to divide 
and transplant. 

Planted a circular bed of Viola oornuta. When the 
proper season arrives, we shall drop in Mrs. Pollock Pelar¬ 
goniums, about 0 inches apart, among the Violas; this 
makes an exceedingly pretty mixture. Re planted hardy 
edgings. Moet of these require re-planting annually, ex¬ 
cept Euoaymus radicana varlegata, which will stand for 
years on the same site without losing oolour, and any 
little roughness of outline will be made right with the 
■heart. Pruned Periwinkles on a bank under trees, the 
winter having discoloured some of the long shoots. Took 
up and re-planted a bed of Tritomas that had got too 
thick, working in some manure, aa it is necessary the 
plants, or, at least, a part of them, should be re planted 
on the same site. Sowed seeds of hybrid Columbines, 
Canterbury Bells, and Delphinium formoaum. Watered 
Inside borders of vinery and early Peach-house, mixing 
some artificial manure In the water, and raising the tern- 

K rature of the same to 76 dega. by adding water from the 
iler. Looked over trees in orohard-house, and still 
further reduced the young shoots, pinching the young 
wcod of Plume back to five leaves. I do not believe in 
close-pinching Peaches ; shall only stop the gross shoots 
at present; later on shall stop ths general growth when 
b inches or 10 inches long. Watered trees In pots three 
times a-wcek with liquid-manure. 

Sowed Turnips, Beet, Lettuces, and Radishes. Planted 
Dwarf French Beaus on south border ; also several rows 
scross the quarter of Soarlet Runners. We are sowing 
Peas fortnightly. Planted Broad Beans, Put in cut¬ 
tings of 8sge, Thjine, Mint, and divided roots of Tarra¬ 
gon. Bowed Chervil. Planted out Veltch’s Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower. Earthed-up end staked Pees. Pricked out 
more Celery in frames. Potted off Capsicums. Planted 
out Cucumbers. 8et traps for mice, and dusted Pets with 
soot, to keep off the sparrows, which are numerous aod 
sometimes troublesome. Potted on Gloxinias ; they make 
handsome specimens when liberally treated. We have 
had them 2 feet over when 18 months old from needs. 
Shifted on double Petunias and double zonal Pslar- 
gonlums ; they will be useful for the conservatory. Put 
in another batch of double white Primula cuttings ; they 
strike freely enough in e bed of Oocoe-fibre ; potted up as 
soon aa the roots axe striking out. Sowed late BrocoolL 


Greenhouse. 

Palms. —For elegance of growth Palma stand 
unequalled, bat, on account of the size that 
moat of the species attain, they were formerly 
considered unsuitable for growing in glass¬ 
houses of small or ordinary size. In recent 
times this has been found to be a mistake, as 
there are a number of species, differing much 
in appearance, which, if their roots are confined 
to small pots, can be so restricted In growth 
that for many years they will not out-grow the 
limits of a small greenhouse. The cool kinds 
that will thrive in a greenhouse, or thoso that 
will succeed in a temperature only a few degrees 
higher than that required by moat greenhouse 
plants, are the sorts that most readily submit 
to restriction of their growth. Amongst the 
fan-leaved species that can be kept in a small 
state are: Chaimerops humilis, the only Palm 
that is found growing wild in Europe; C. 
Fortune!, a Chinese Bpecies; Corypha aus¬ 
tralis, and Latania borbonica. The two last- 
named both grow to a large size naturally, 
hot if kept cool they will not for many 
years attain a height of more than 2£ feet. 
The best of all Palms for a cool house 
are the Kentias; K. Belmoreana, K. Canter¬ 
bury ana, and K. Fosteriana are all beautiful 
plants that, under the restricting system of 
cultivation, retain a healthy fresh appearance 
in a cool house, or even in a living-room, for a 
long time. Rhapis fiabelliformis, a Chinese 
species, is an elegant plant, very dlstinot in 
habit, and one of the smallest growers ; It will 
Original from 
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do in a 6-inoh or 7-inch pot Probably the moat 
elegant Palm in cultivation ia Cocos Weddell- 
ana, and which, although it comes from a hot 
country, will live and look well if it gets a 
night temperature of 45 degs. in winter. It 
succeeds well when kept in a living-room, if it 
is kept away from the windows during cold 
wintery weather. The cultivation of these 
Palms is so simple that no one need hesitate 
about growing them. They will thrive in soil 
of almost any kind, even in dose adhesive 
material little better than clay, provided the 
pots are drained sufficiently. It is well to turn 
the plants out of the pots each spring to see that 
the drainage is right. Palms are thirsty plants, 
and the soil must not, even in the winter, be 
allowed to get dry. When the plants are thus 
limited in root space it is necessary to assist 
them with manure-water, which may be given 
frequently, used in a clear, weak state. This 
gives the leaves a deep shade of green. Without 
help in this way they are liable to get somewhat 
yellow. When it becomes necessary to re-pot, 
the plants should be turned out of the pots, and 
as muoh of the exhausted soil got away from 
the roots as possible without disturbing them, 
re-placing it with new, and giving pots about 
one size larger. These Palms can now be bought 
at a price not muoh higher than that at which 
ordinary greenhouse plants, such as Azaleas or 
Camellias, are sold. 

Agapanthus. —These plants should now be 
starting into growth, and ought to have abun¬ 
dance of water until the close of the growing 
season. If they are pinched for pot room, give 
manure-water as soon as the young leaves are 
moving freely. 

Hydrangeas. —The finest heads of flower are 
obtained from cuttings that have been produced 
by plants grown in the open ground, and that 
have been struck at the close of summer; 
but amateurs may find some difficulty in mana¬ 
ging them in this way, as, nnless the cuttings 
can be given bottom-heat, and at the same 
time have their tops quite cool, the chances are 
that the buds start into growth at the time 
when roots are being formed; this, it is needless 
to say, is fatal to the blooming for the season— 
consequently, it is better to strike cuttings in 
spring; these can be obtained now from 
plants that are either being slightly forced, 
or that are coming on slowly in a green¬ 
house or pit. The outtings should oonsiat 
of the tops of the young shoots that will 
generally be found in plenty about the base 
of the plants, and whioh are not strong 
enough to bloom. These ought to be taken on 
as soon as two or three joints of young wood 
have been made; they may either be put 
singly in small pots, or several together in 
larger ones, drained and filled with a mixture 
of sand and loam. Water freely, as they are 
moisture-loving subjects in all their stages of 
growth. If a little heat can be given by placing 
them in a warm house or pit, or on a hot-bed, 
all the better, as the young plants will have a 
longer season in which to attain size and 
strength. But where heat is not available they 
will root in a greenhouse, if the pots are placed 
on a moist bottom, and covered with a props- 
gating-glass. As soon as the cuttings are well 
rooted put them singly into 6-inch pots, which 
are quite large enough to flower them in. Old 
plants, and those that were struck from cuttings 
last year, will now be moving freely, and should 
be supplied regularly with manure-water. They 
are gross feeders, and it may be given them in a 
strong state. This kind of stimulant may now 
be given every time that water is required. The 
finest heads I have ever had of this showy 
old plant were produced by plants that 
were fed on manure-water alone from the' 
time they had made two pairs of leaves in 
spring. The variety, Thomas Hogg, which bears 
white flowers somewhat smaller in size than 
those of the old sort, is a desirable plant, a free 
ower, and a profuse bloomer. What it lacks 
sizs it makes up by the number of heads it 
bears. It succeeds well with the treatment given 
to the oommon kind. H. paniculata, a distinct- 
habited sort, quite hardy, also makes an ex¬ 
cellent pot-plant. The flowers are produced in 
dense lengthened panioles at the extremities of 
the shoots; it is a remarkably free bloomer. 
One of the advantages of growing this kind in 
pots under glass is that the flowers come muoh 
purer in colour than when exposed in the open 
air. Thom is Baines. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Beds of exotics.— The beds intended for 
the usual kinds of bedding-plants should now 
be raked over, and have the finishing touohes 
given, in the way of preparation for planting. 
If large masses of Bright colours are em¬ 
ployed, they should be plaoed at some dis¬ 
tance from the windows of the house. A stretch 
of green lawn, or a group of neutral-tinted 
flowers, should interpose. Beds of scarlet 
Pelargoniums may be toned down by the use of 
such plants as Cannas and variegated Maize, 
planted 4 feet apart. Pink and white and 
lavender-coloured flowers are more pleasing to 
the eye than so muoh scarlet. Some of the 
prettiest beds we had last year were mixtures 
(without muoh design) of fine-foliaged and flower 
ing plants, the object being to obtain a healthy 
spreading mass of plants, fairly balanced, as 
regards height and colour. In all gardens there 
is room for more variety. But, as I shall return 
to the subject again, I will only say now that 
there cannot be a greater mistake in small 
gardens than to reserve the half-dozen beds or 
so usually devoted to flowers for bedding- 
plants during summer only, when such beds 
should be always furnished throughout the year 
with flowers or pretty-leaved plants. 

Rose notes. —Beds of Tea Roses may be 
planted now from pots. Press the soil well 
round the roots. All Roses should now be 
mulched with manure. If the appearance of 
this is objectionable, spread a little soil over it 
to hide it. Cuttings of Tea Roses that were 
inserted in sawdust, or Cocoa-fibre, in the pro¬ 
pagating pit, as I reoommended a month or so 
ago, will now be in a fit condition for potting 
off. Keep them in the warm pit until well 
established. When the rootB of the outtings 
are just formed, before they have grown much 
is the best time to pot off. Tea Roses are so 
beautiful, and on their own roots are so easily 
protected and managed, that there must be an 
increased demand for them in the future. 

Thinning annuals. —There is yet plenty 
of time to sow all the usual flower-seeds. 
Those sown early will require thinning to 
4 inohes or 5 inches apart, according to the 
strength of their growth. This work should be 
done early in the life of the plants, as crowding 
when young does them a permanent injury. 

Beds op Pinks. —All this family may yet be 
planted, though, of oourse, it is too late to 
obtain perfectly laced flowers. October is the 
beat time to plant Pinks, but I also like to 
plant some at various times up to April, in 
order to get a succession of flowers for cutting. 
Seedlings of both Pinks and Carnations should 
be planted in well-prepared soil. Seeds saved 
last year may be sown in pans or boxes under 
glass. 

Positions fob Dahlias. —To obtain fine 
flowers of these for exhibition purposes, dig 
holes 6 feet apart, large enough to hold a 
barrowful of compost, which should consist of 
turfy loam and old mellow manure—three parts 
of the former to one of the latter. Drive a stake 
in the centre of the hole, and the situation will 
be ready for the plants when the proper time 
arrives to put them out. 

Bbd8 of Violas for summer.— These should 
be planted now for a summer display. Very 
muoh of the success obtained will depend upon 
the preparation of the beds. A good dressing 
of manure should be buried deep enough beneath 
the soil for the roots to find when the dry hot 
weather of July and August is so trying to them. 

Chrysanthemums.— The cold winds have 
kept back the growth. For ordinary decorative 
purposes offsets and cuttings may yet be potted 
or planted. The summer-blooming varieties are 
valuable for the mixed beds and borders. The 
hardening, pricking off, and potting of bedding- 
plants will be in full swing now. £very effort 
should be made to keep in front of the work. 

Fruit Garden. 

Watering wall-trees.— We have had no 
rain for a long time, and, where the borders are 
well drained, Peaches and Apricots will be 
benefited by a good soaking of water from the 
pond. We are mulching our trees earlier than 
usual this year, to check evaporation; and as 
there is likely to be a heavy crop of fruit they 
will need a good deal of support. 

Trees under heavy coverings must be folly 
exposed on fine days, or the leaves will curl, 
and the young fruits drop from a lack of vital 


foroe, whioh only the air and sunshine can give. 
I have seen wall-trees protected with warm 
coverings with the ends left open, through 
which channels coursed a oold current of air, 
ohilling the blossoms and the young growth, 
and doing muoh injury. When trees are 
covered in such a manner, means should alwaym 
be taken to stop the cold through-draught. 

Mulching Vine-borders. —This is necessary 
to keep the roots near the surfaoe. Before tike 
mulching is put ongive a sprinkling of some arti¬ 
ficial stimulant There is no occasion to use the 
same kind of manure always. I believe plant* 
like a change of diet. Guano has great power for 
once or twice, but is not good for regular use, 
though a little of it may he put in the water 
used for sprinkling the inside borders on fine 
days with advantage; the ammonia in the 
atmosphere invigorates the foliage. Nitrate of 
soda may be used with guano as a top-dressing 
for a change. Superphosphates are good top- 
dressings for fruit borders, and, of course, 
liquid-manure from the farmyard is always 
valuable. 

Ventilating the vinery.—No glasshouse Is 
absolutely air-tight, and in early-morning ven¬ 
tilation the character and situation or the 
house should be considered. The moment the 
rays of the sun strike upon a glass roof—if the 
house is altogether closed—vapour begins to 
form inside, and there should be some means 
provided for its escape. Most good Grape- 
growers put a little air on at night—especially 
is this necessary if the house is a modern one, 
with large squares of glass and few laps—and as 
soon as the temperature begins to rise under 
the influence of the sunshine, the ventilation is 
gradually increased. Careless people wait 
until the house gets hot, aud then open the 
lights and let a lot of cold air rush in all at onoe, 
ohilling and checking the growth in a most in¬ 
jurious manner. As regards night ventilation 
of fruit-houses, a few small apertures will 
suffice. Sometimes night ventilation is induoed 
by a pipe carried under the front of the house 
from the outside, with two or three openings 
under the hot-water pipes. This is an excellent 
way of keeping the air in a foroing-house pure 
and buoyant, and can be easily carried out. 

Forced Strawberries. —The plants which 
have baen forced are excellent for planting in 
the open air to bear fruit the next season. Gari¬ 
baldi or Visoomtease de Thury will also bear a 
crop of fruit in the autumn, if taken care of 
when moved from the forcing-house, and pre¬ 
pared in a cold pit before complete exposure to 
the open air takes plaoe. This only refers to 
early forcing; later on, if the plants are shel¬ 
tered at night for a short time after they are 
taken from the forcing-house, no harm will 
follow. 

Mulch Raspberries with rioh manure, 
3 inches in thickness, and no fruit crop will pay 
better for it. 

Peaches under glass. —In the early-house 
keep the young wood regularly tied down, and 
pinch back all the laterals. Keep inside borders 
moist. Liquid-manure will have a special value 
now. If it is necessary to push the crop on, a 
little more fire-heat may be used as soon as the 
stoning period is completed. 

Melons should be so managed that no great 
amount of pruning has to be done at any one 
time. Preserve the main leaves, as the value 
of tiie crop depends greatly upon them. Use 
no shade. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Scarlet Runners and dwarf French 
Beans.— Both of these Beans may be sown in 
quantity now. Put the French Beans on south- 
border, to come in as early as possible. Later 
plantings may be on the open quarter. In a- 

S ineral way these are planted muoh too thickly. 

raw drills, with the corner of the hoe, 2 inches: 
deep and 3 feet apart, placing the Beans in the 1 
drills for early kinds, from 4 inohes to 6 inches* 
apart, and the larger later varieties from 6 inches* 
to 8 inohes. Scarlet Runners are better planted 
in double rows, to be afterwards supported with 
a double row of sticks. The tows of these Beans 
should be at least 6 feet apart. Draw the drills, 
with a 6-inch hoe, 3 inohes deep, and plaoe the 
Beans 6 inches apart in the rows alternately on 
each side of the drills. Scarlet Runners are of ten 
planted in single rows, and allowed only one row 
of stakes, which are usually tall ana strong. 
They are also in small gardens frequently 
planted in oiroles on each side of a garden path, 
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where they may be gathered without going off 
the dry walk. They are very profitable under 
ill and every system of oulture. In town 
gardens they are often used, as ornamental and 
profitable oUmbing plants, to hide a naked wall 
or fence. 

Eboad Beans.— Plant now for the main 
rammer crop Taylor's Broad Windsor. Give 
them plenty of room. These Beans do best in 
rather heavy land. 

Peas for July and August. —Sow now 
Hmtingdonian, Veitch’s Perfection, and Ne 
Pin Ultra. Isolate the rows, if possible ; and 
let them run north and south. Plant from 
1} inches to 2£ inches apart. New Peas for 
the July and August shows should be planted 
farther apart. Draw the drills 3 inches deep, and 
aetthe Peas 3 inches apart in the drills. A little 
artificial manure worked into the soil beneath 
the drills, so that the roots may come up with 
ft when podding, will be very beneficial. 

Thinning vegetables.— The early-sown crops 
that require thinning should have prompt at¬ 
tention. Early Horn Carrots will be drawn in 
a young statej therefore, unless sown very 
thickly, not much thinning will be required. 
Bat Onions, under any circumstances, will re¬ 
quire a good deal of thinning, if large bulbs are 
required. Do the work in showery weather. 

saqe and Thyme. —Both of these useful 
herbs have suffered from the severity of the 
winter. Cuttings planted now, the former 
9 inches apart and the latter 6 inohes, will soon 
nake thick beds. It is best to renew these beds 
usually, as young plants are hardier than 
old ones. 

Lettuces. —Sow now Tom Thumb, Cabbage, 
asd Jeffries’ Little Queen Cos. If a larger kind 
ii required, sow Carter's Giant White Cos. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow Walcheren for late 
rammer use. In dry, porous soils sow in 
trachea. 

Tomatoes. —Move the plants intended for 
open-air culture Into a cold pit to harden. 

E. Hobday 


Work in toe Town Garden. 

Bseonifl of the tuberous section are now 
eonnenamg to start into growth, even in the 
ordinary temperature of a greenhouse or sunny 
window. Directly they show signs of doing so, 
for whatever purpose they may be required, 
they should be potted or placed in a little 
mould in boxes, if this has not already been 
dona They will be found to start and form 
healthy roots best in a light, open, and 
andy compost, such as a mixture of nearly 
eqaal parts of loam, leaf-mould, or Coooa-nut 
fibre, and sand. Drain both the pots and boxes 
veil, press the soil bat gently, and only just 
cover the crown of the tubers. I have not found 
thus Begonias to succeed very well when 
planted in the open ground in towns—at least, 
is very smoky localities—bat they are very 
awful and effective as window plants for raised 
hukets, or stomps, and as pot plants in a well 
ventilated greenhouse. 

Auriculas are now in full beauty, and those 
who have bestowed a fair amount of pains upon 
Mr plants, are now reaping an abnndant 
imrd for their labours. Shade the plants 
lightly from hot sunshine (this will greatly 
tad to prolong the bloom), and do not let them 
vout for water. Air must be abundantly ad¬ 
mitted to plants kept in houses or frames, or 
they will be greatly weakened. Sow seed— 
the best that can be procured always—to keep 
tp the stock, and keep the plants moist at the 
root, in a cool temperature, and lightly shaded. 

The variegated Tree Mallow (Lavatera 
vborea variegata) is a very fine subject for a 
town, or, indeed, for any garden. The foliage 
h hold and striking, and beautifully marbled ; 
the habit is also very robust. Seed may be 
•own now. The judicious use of such subjects 

* this, with Castor-oils, Cannes, the Giant 
Hemp, and other similar plants, will give a 
rich and tropical effect to a town garden. 

Fuchsias. —Where there is no greenhouse, it 
ha very good plan to store these away for the 
•bter, in pots in which they grew last season, 
•into which they were placed when lifted from 
Ik* open borders, in a cellar or similar place 
*kar* they are safe from frost. If the wood 
•m properly hardened in k the autumn by ex- 
Praure to son and air, and partial withholding 

* water,. and the soil, during the winf 
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has been kept somewhat dry, but not so muoh 
so as to cause the wood to shrivel, nineteen out 
of twenty of such plants will be found to be full 
of life in the spring, and by this time they will 
need attention. If, as is probably the case, the 
plants are dry at the root, give them a good 
watering, both here and over the branches, and 
bring them into a light place, such as a 
sunny window—keeping them inside, of oourso. 
When the wood has plumped up, and the 
growth-buds along the the stems are be¬ 
coming prominent, the plants may be 
pruned, or headed back, as required, but it is 
not wise to do this before. Any long white 
shoots that have been formed should, of course, 
be removed, as they are quite useless. All dead 
and weak wood must also be cutout, but beyond 
this, it does not matter whether the plants are 
cut down to a few inches from the soil (should 
it be desired to keep them small) or merely have 
the branches shortened a little, if it is desired 
to grow them on quickly to larger plants. When 
they have fairly started into growth again re¬ 
pot—shaking away most of the old soil—into 
the same pots, or even into smaller ones. Use, 
if it can be obtained, & mixture of good loam, 
leaf-soil, and old decayed manure, with a little 
sand. A good oompost is formed of three parts 
of the former to one part each of the other two. 
Keep the Boil somewhat dry for some time after 
potting; then water freely. But it will be well 
to damp the plants overhead frequently with a 
syringe, rosed can, or brush; indeed, Fuchsi&B 
revel in overhead moisture at all times. Plants 
thus preserved will be found most useful for 
pots, large or small, for window-boxes, or for 
planting in the open ground. In most well- 
drained soils and warm situations, Fuchsias 
will live through an ordinary English winter, if 
left in the open ground, and break up again in 
the spring, but they are usually so late in doing 
so, that it is much the best plan to lift and 
treat them as above. Old ground-roots of 

Dahlias, that have been preserved in muoh 
the same manner, will require nearly similar 
treatment. Damp the roots, if very dry or 
limp, or spread them out to dry should any 
signs of rotting be observed, and then lay them 
on a little rough earth or ashes, in the bottom 
of a box 6 inohes or 8 inches in depth. A little 
soil or Cocoa-nut fibre may be shaken among 
them, but not enough to cover the crowns; 
then place them in a kitchen-window, or other 
spot where there is a little warmth, and enough 
light to solidify the young shoots when they 
appear. In default of a better place, a sunny 
corner under a wall out-of-doors will do; hut 
the roots must be protected from frost at night 
by a thick covering of mats, or other non-con- 
dneting material. 

Chrysanthemums, whether to he grown in pots 
or in the open ground, now require attention. 
The whole of the young stock, including both 
the autumn and spring-struck plants, ought by 
this time to have been potted off singly into 
3-inch or 3&-inoh pots, and the earliest should 
b9 ready for a shift into 5-inoh or 6-inch sizes. 
It is hardly safe yet to trust them in the open 
air, at least while the present night frosts con¬ 
tinue, the most suitable quarters being a cold 
frame or pit—a rough affair consisting of some 
boards or a few turf-sods is quite as effective as 
a more pretentious arrangement—where-they 
can be sheltered at night by a covering of glass, 
or oalico stretched on light wooden frames. 
Pinch out the points of those that are showing 
signs of becoming prematurely late, and as soon 
as fit shift them into larger pots, using good 
loamy soil, with a little rotten manure or leaf- 
mould. Bam the soil firmly in the pots, as this 
will not only obviate any danger of over¬ 
watering, but will conduce to a short, stocky 
growth that will be certain to produce abund¬ 
ance of bloom by-and-bye. Those for the open 
borders may, if strong, be carefully planted 
where they are to bloom from store boxes or 
pots; hut it is muoh safer and better to pot 
them off singly first, and turn them out a month 
hence. 

Vegetables for town garden.— The few 
vegetables that are likely to make a fair return 
for their trouble in town gardens should be 
taken in hand at once. French Beans (dwarf), 
of whioh Canadian Wonder is probably the 
finest variety yet produced, will be found one of 
the most profitable crops. Sow two or three 
rows now on a piece of moderately rioh ground, 
fully exposed to the ran, and a few more two or 


three weeks hence. Sow also Scarlet Bunn ra 
in a similar position, or against a wall hr fenoe 
where they will receive plenty of sun and air. 
Onions for salading, or spring and summer use, 
may still be sown on rioh sofi ; hut it is useless 
to attempt to obtain an autumn harvest of 
these, as they can be bought for muoh less than 
it would oost to grow them in small town 
gardens. A few more Badishes may be sown; 
light rioh soil suits them best, and affords more 
crisp and tender roots. Lettuce is another fair 
crop for a garden in town, if not too confined. 
These are best sown in drills where they are to 
remain, and thinned out to 8 inohes or 10 inohes 
apart. 

BULBS FOB OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are insertedi in 
Gardenino free of charge if correspondents follow (he rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication* for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar* 
Disnm, 87, ■ SouthampUm-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repealed. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardenino has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, to far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
tarns question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do weU to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in GARDSNnre should mention the number in which they 
appeared . 


596.—Red-foliaged plant Will anyone ten me the 
name of a cheap red-foliated border-plant, suitable tor a 
south aspect and a dry, poor soil ?—Wonder. 

697.—Lawn-tennis court.—Will anyone please tell 
me of a good durable way of laying down a lawn-tennis 
oourt?—A Constant Subscriber. 

598. —Corn on wadding.—Will any reader of Gar¬ 

denings kindly tell me how to grow corn on damp Cotton 
wadding in a living-room ?— John Bone. ' 

599. —Preserving garden-netting. —Will soma 
reader kindly tell me how to dress and oil garden-netting, 
so as to preserve it from rottiog?—A mateur. 

600 —Plants for window-boxes.—What are the 
best plants for bedroom window-boxes—particularly those 
that hang well over the sides, and flower freely ?—M. 

601. —Blue-flowering planta—Can anyone tell me 
the names of some inexpensive blue-ooloured flowering- 
plants to grow in the open air and to bloom in July ?— 
Wonder. 

602. —Acacia armata.— I have just got a plant of 
this, and should be much obliged if anyone would kindly 
give me some hints as to its cultivation and propagation. 
—F. A. M. 

603 -Flowering-plants for greenhouse.— Win 
someone kindly give ms some names of plants to grow in a 
greenhouse so that a succession of flower may be had all 
the year?-C. W. 

604. —Ixlaa—I have some Ixlas just oomlng into flower, 
in pots, in an unheated greenhouse. What should I do 
with them after they have flowered? Will they be any 
good again next year ?— Aster. 

605. —Seed of Rue Anemone.— Can any reader 
kindly tell me where to procure seed of the Rue Anemone 
(Thaliotrum anemonoldee) ? I wrote to a seed-merchant, 
who said that seed was not to he had.— Sussex. 


606. —Apple “ Shipton Shield ” or “ Skipton 
Shield.”— Gan any reader of Gardening kindly Inform me 
if they know an Apple so named, and if it is worthy of 
culture ? It may he only a local name.—H. F. C. 

607. —Standard Roses.—Will some reader kindly 
say If 1 oan grow standard Roses planted out in the 
border of a cool house, and, if so. name a few of the best 
Hybrid Perpetuate and Teas for that purpose ?—J. H. P. 

608. —Training creepers.—Will anyone tell me the 
best way to train creepers, such as Convolvulus major, up 
a 5-foot wall ? Last year I used string for the purpose, 
whioh, however, broke when the plants were well grown. 
—M. O. 

609. —Sulphide of potassium.—1 have been told 
that sulphide of potassium was one of the very best reme¬ 
dies for mildew. Will someone who hsa tried It tell me 
the strength of the solution found to answer best?—Ross 
Mildew. 

610. —Mushrooms in a pasture-field.— Can any 
reader of Gardenies tell me bow to get Mushrooms to 
grow well in an old pasture-field ? It Is In a sonny posi¬ 
tion, where one would expect Mushrooms to grow natur¬ 
ally.— Astbr. 

61 1. -Pear-treee not bearing.— I have three es¬ 
palier Pear-treea, and six dwarf standards in my garden, 
planted over twenty years ago. Three of them hear a little 
fruit ; those are two Beurrl Diel, and one Glou Morceau. 
The others have never produoed a blossom. The soil 
light, and on Ironstone rock; the garden is sheltered 
and slopes fall south; one part has a deep natura 
soil, the other is made ground. Root-pruning was tried 
some years ago on a Jargonelle, but without suooesa. 
What should be done to induce these Pear-trees to bear?— 


Clifton. 
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012.— Iris seedlings.— I sowed a quantity of Iris seed 
Id pots this time last year. They came up very thickly 
more a month ago; but large numbers have died off. 
Those left are from half an in on to 2 Inches in height. 
Had I better transplant them separately into pots?— 
Mbs. R. 

618.— Plants for front garden.— I have a emai 1 
front garden; the soil is good, but last year my plants 
were a failure, owing to their straggling growth. They 
made too muoh wood, and produced only poor flowers. 
Will someone kindly say what plants are most likely to 
suooeed ?—M. 

614.—Cabbage-plants running to seed —Wil 1 
anyone tell me the best waj' to prevent autumn-sown 
oabbage-plants prematurely running to seed, as Is the oase 
with mine this spring ? Would nipping the end of the tap¬ 
root off at planting time be of any use? 1 have been told 
this should De done.—T hamt. 

616.—Mareohal Niel Rose-buds withering.— 
Con any reader kindly tell me the probable cause of this. 
The plant is grown in a tub. and was full of fine healthy 
buds up to a fortnight ago, when they began to turn brown 
and wither, and now they are all alike, and will not open. 
The house is kept at a temperature of 50 degs.to 60 degs. 
—T. H. W< 

616. — Plants for oool greenhouse.— Will any 
reader of Gardbning kindly tell me the names of some 
free-blooming plants, whose flowers would be suitable for 
button-boles, and which will thrive well in a greenhouse 
where the temperature is low? I should also like 4fea 
names of some Ferns likely to suooeed under the same 
conditions?—T. H. W. 

617. — Peach-trees In orchard-housa— I have an 
orchard house with standard Peaoh-tress in it. They were 
lifted about the end of November last, in order to lower 
the border, and were then again re-planted. The roots of 
the trees were kept fairly moist, and they were syringed 
twice daily, but their flower-budi have all fallen off. W by 
is this?—J. W. J 

618. —Greenhouse fittings.—I have a lean-to green¬ 
house, about 17 feet in length, 9 feet wide, and 6 feet high 
at the front, and 11 feet at the baok: it is heated with 
hot-water pipes. Will some reader kindly tell me the beat 
way to fit It up inside ? I wish to stage Chrysanthemums 
in it while flowering, and a general collection of plants at 
other seasons.—W. O. 

619. —Cucumber-growing. — Will any reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me if 1 can grow Cucumbers In a 
small unheated greenhouse successfully during the 
summer? The house is span-roof, 7 feet high, 6 feet wide, 
and 61 feet long, and it protected from east wind only by 
a wall. If Cucumbers are not likely to snooeed, can 1 
grow Tomatoes In it ?— Without Hiat. 

620. —Plante for email greenhouse.— I have a 
small greenhouse (southern aspeot) which I with to utilise 
after the beddtng plants have been turned out until It ie 
required again in October. Will any reader suggest the 
names of a few plants to make a good show of bloom in 
July, Angast. and September ? The rest of the year they 
must only require protection from frost.—L. K. 

621. —Passion-flower-leaves withering.—I have 
a blue Passion-flower growing on the side of my house, 
facing the south, planted there a year ago. It grew ram¬ 
pantly in the summer, but did not flower, and the foliage 
remained quite green and healthy until about a month or 
six weeks ago, when suddenly the leaves withered and 
died, but did not fall off. Can anyone suggest the oauae 
of this ? It is planted in loamy soil over gravel.—Nor- 

SNUG. 

622. —Millipedes in garden.— Will anyone kindly 
inform me how to get nd of snake millipedes in my 
garden? I sowed some Dutch Runner Bean seeds and 
Peas some few weeks sinoe, and the former have been 
completely destroyed by them ; the Peas, however, have 
come up fairly well, and I have examined those that did 
not do so, and each seed was almost enveloped by the 
insects, varying in size from about the 16th of an inch to 
an inch in length.— Edward Thomas. 

628.—Peach failure.—Would anyone well acquainted 
with Peaoh culture give me their opinion as to the probable 
cause of my failure, and its remedy? I have a Peach- 
houee, onheated, which Is ventilated at the top, with 
lifting lights, and at the sides with hinged shutters. It is 
In a sunny position, and the border therein is well drained. 
The tree blossomed finely, but not half-a-dozen fruit set. 
I have been very careful in ventilating ; and I am sure the 
border has not wanted for water, and the tree has not been 
syringed.—C onstant Rradsr. 


To the /Mowing queries briqf editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

624 —Good King Henry (A. P.).—The botanical 
name of the vegetable Good King Henry is “ Ohenopodium 
Bonus Henriraa.” 

025.— Virginian Oreepar (Wonder ).—Now to a vary 
good time to plant the Virginian Creeper out of poll, and 
it should make good progress by July. 

628.—Chrysanthemums (H. Wedekind).—A trade 
list from any respectable dealer in Chrysanthemums will, 
no doubt, give yon the information you require. 

627.—Anthracite coal (F. W. P.;.—You should be 
able to procure this article from any respectable coal- 
merchant. 


628 — Unanswered letter (R. B. Percy ).—You do 
not say what the letter signed “ Croydon ” was about, nor 
do you give us your address. 

629. — Book on gardening (F. B. Pearl).—We 
should say Ravencorcft’e "Town Gardening" would be a 
good book for your purpose. 

630. —Pruning Myrtle and shrubby Veronica 
(Mrs. R.).— Now would be a very good thus for you to 
out these plants back, and they will soon start into growth 
again. 


68L— Heating greenhouse (0. Brown*—You can¬ 
not do bettor than use a saddle boiler to heat your green¬ 
house ; if well set, almost any kind of fuel can be ooo* 
mimed in the furaaos. 
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632.— Christmas Roses (Halleborus) (Aster).— 
The best time of the year to divide and transplant the 
Christmas Roee to in the month of July; re-plant in a bed 
of good, rich, light S'.IL 

638. — Aphis on Tomatoes (0. A. Clayton).—' The 
beet way to destroy the Aphis on your Tomatoes would be 
to fumigate with Tobaooo frequently and lightly, or to 
syiioge them with Tobacco-water. 

684.— Grass cuttings (Grass Cutter).— Probably the 
beat way for you to dispose of the surplus Grass cuttings 
from your lawn would be to dry and burn them, and 
spread the ashes on your borders. 

685 — Asparagus-growing (IF. B. J— Your 
garden, situated near the sea, and feeing south, and com¬ 
posed of a good, loamy soil, will be well-adapted for 
Asparagos-oulture. You should plant at onoe. 

636. —Weeds in seed-boxes (Young Beginner).— 
You should keep your seed-boxes free from weeds, and 
the soil therein moderately moist, and, no doubt, Hie 
seeds yon have sown, if good, will germinate in due 
oouroe* 

637. —Plants for greenhouse ( G. Brown).—in 
addition to the zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and Pstu- 
nias you purpose cultivating In your greenhouse, you may 
also grow with them such plants as Hydrangeas, Oytisus, 
Cyclamens, and Primulas. 

688.— Pelargonium roots (Mrs. BJ.—Your Pelar¬ 
goniums that have been kept through the winter in a 
dark, oool place may now be potted and placed in a light, 
moderately-warm frame or greenhouse. Do not give 
much water until active growth commences. 

639. —Grubs in garden (deter).—No doubt, from the 
deeoription you give, your garden is infested with wire- 
worm. Dress the ground freely with lime and wood- 
aehes, or any charred refuse, and be sparing in the use of 
farmyard-manure, and you may eradicate the pest. 

640. —Transplanting trees (IF. H. J.).— Dig a 
circular trench around the roots of your trees now—say, 
about 4 feet or 5 feet from the stem—and out all roots 
found therein. They will then be in good condition to 
move in the autumn. Hollies are best (transplanted late 
in the spring. 

641. — Carnations dying off (Mrs. Turner).— No 
doubt your garden-soil is infested with wire worm—always 
very destructive to Carnations, and causing them to die 
off In the way you describe. In the autumn dress the 
ground freely with lime and wood-ashes, and avoid the 
use of stable-manure. 

612.— Mushroom-spawn rotting (An Amateur). 
—We should think the cause of your Muahroom-spawn 
rotting in the bed, and, consequently producing no orop, 
to be that you have overwatored, or the materials used to 
construct the bed were too wet in the first insfeanoe; many 
failures occur from this cause. Re-make the bed with 
rather dry material, and spawn again. 

648.— Plant-Stove (J. M. IF0ro»).-Th> Stephanotto 
would do well as a roof-climber for your plant-stove. For 
heating a house the size you name, four 4-inch flow and 
return hot-water pipes all round should be sufficient, and 
yon cannot do bettor than use some form of the saddle 
boiler. The average temperature of a plant-stove should 
range from 60 degs. to 90 degs. of heat. 

614 —Unhealthy Cineraria-leaves (Lone).— 
Your Cinerarias are evidently infested by thrips, henoe 
the appearance of the leaves sent The best remedy is to 
fumigate lightly and frequently with Tobacoo, and the 
atmosphere of the house should be kept oool and moist, 
with abundant ventilation. The Cineraria is very im¬ 
patient of a high and dry temperature. 

645. — Diseased Hollyhock-leaves (C. R. L. F). 
—From the appearance of the leaf sent, you seem to have 
amongst your plants the Hollyhock fungus (Paoomea 
malvaoearum), for which the only remedy appears to be 
to destroy at once by burning all those affected by it, or 
the fungoe will qulokly spread, and spoil your whole 
collection. Dusting the leaves with sulphur may arrest 
its progress somewhat. 

646. — Old Pear-trees (F. Akhvnty—Tbe best way 
for you to perpetuate the two varieties of Pears you wish 
to keep is to save some shoots in the autumn by laying 
them in the earth, and graft them on some strong and 
healthy stocks the following Bpring. If you have Pear- 
trees that produce fruit of indifferent quality, then head 
them baok in the autnmn, and put on them the grafts of 
your two favourite kinds. 

647. —Pelargoniums not flowering well fJ. B. 
Nash).— You do not say how you treat your Pelar¬ 
goniums, so It is difficult to tell the reason of your failure 
to flower them welL In all probability you overcrowd 
them, and thus they do not get sufficient light and air to 
harden their growth; if the wood to soft, it is useless to 
look for good blenoms from Pelargoniums. Maybe you 
overwater them. Send further particulars. 

648. — Liquid-manure (J. B.).— You may give your 
Pelargoniums guano-water with advantage, provided the 
pots in which they are growing are well filled with roots, 
and the manure is used in a weak state. A safe quantity 
to use would be a thumb-potful of guano to 4 gallons of 
water, stir well until dissolved, then let the mixture 
settle, and use about twioe a-week. You may also use it 
for Strawberry-beds, mixed in same proportions. 

649. —Pompon Dahlias and Ferns (Dog Rose).— 
You will find the following kinds of Pompon Dahlias 
answer yonr purpose for bouquets well: Adventure (white 
and red), Annie Pritohard (white, lilao, and rose), Beauty 
of Wilts (striped crimson), Brilliant (deep-crimson). Burn¬ 
ing Coal (yellow and red), Buttercup (yellow), Chorister 
(striped rose), Comet (red and white). Darkness (dark- 
maroon). Ernest (dark • maroon), Little Dorrit (rosy- 
amaranth), Falcon (light-fawn). A good list of Ferns for 
ratting from is given m G aborning, p. 79 . 

650 — Unhealthy Palm (Constant Subscriber).— Ex¬ 
amine the roots of your Palm ; the probable cause of ite 
bad health to that it to potted in bad, heavy soil. If this 
1s the case, shake the old mould off the roots, and re-pot 
in a compost of flbry-peat and loam and some sharp silver 
sand, well drain your pots, and plunge for a time in a hot¬ 
bed in a warm house or frame to encourage the formation 
et fresh roots: this may restore it to health. Fumigation 
I with Tobacco il the best remedy for green-fly, if done with 


care; but, evidently, as the leaves of all your Ferns sad 
other plants in your oonservatory have turned brown, you 
have given too strong a dose—little and often to the right 
way to fumigate with Tobacoo. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to to 
named should send good specimens properly packed. Bv 
good specimens we mean a complete Moot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and them 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Asaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed . to the Editor of Ga&drning Illustrated, 17, 
Southamptonrstreet, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— B. R. ./.—Lungwort (Pulmo- 

narla officinalis) (var.); Fern, Platyoerinm slcioarne.- 

C. A. J.—Dogwood (Comas mas).- Aislaby.—HeRe- 

boras vlridis. - Mrs. Tuphohne.—An ordinary form of 

the scarlet Windflower (Anemone fulgeni).-IF. IF.— 1, 

Llbonia floribunda; 2, Balsamic Poplar ( Populoa balsam!- 

fera).- 8. Burke.— We do not name Daffodils.- 

A. JS. A—Fuchsia procumbenr.- C. A—Send bolter 

specimen. - Aberdeen.—Wo do not name Daffodils, and 

those you sent were quite dried up.- O. I. L. —1, 

Megasea rubra: 2, Parsley Fera (Cryptogramma ertspa); 
3, Pteris tremula.- John Stanton.— Apparently Rhodo¬ 

dendron Grantees of Haddington. Send better specimen. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that toe cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers wHL kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered, cannot be ans w ered in the 
first number issued after they are received. 

J. B. M. —Your alpine Auricula flowers art large and 

show}', but otherwise not remarkable.- 8. Burke. —The 

Cowslip flowers sent are what Is known as hose-ln-hose. 

not double flowers.-A. A—The truss of seedling zonal 

Pelargonium you send is large, and of a good colour, bat 
in no way superior to many other kinds in cultivation. 

- B. B. —It to impossible to tell the value of any plant 

without seeing it. Apply to a local nurseryman.- B. 

Creme.— We cannot give you the information you require 
about African and Australian nurserymen. Please send 

address.- Mrs. B.—tho flower sent is a Hyaointh; the 

seedling Pansies are pretty, but not worth naming; and 
the Polyanthus flower is in no way remarkable. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR “ GARDENING.” 
Our friendly competitions have been the means 
of bringing before our readers many beautiful 
and interesting garden pictures, which have, we 
believe, been of general interest. We have, 
therefore, pleasure in announcing another. 
As in previous oases, we shall be glad to 
receive any photographs that have any gar¬ 
den interest, but our aim now is to obtain 
photographs of well-grown greenhouse and 
stove-plants. Those selected will be engraved 
for Gardening Illustrated. The sender 
of the best collection of photographs will be 
given the ohoioe of a water-oolour drawing of 
the Pink Water-Lily, by Alfred Parsons, or 
four guineas; for each one of the other subjects 
chosen the sender will be awarded the sum of 
one guinea. In order to give all readers ample 
time to prepare good photographs, the competi¬ 
tion will be kept open until the last Saturday 
in May. 

The following directions are published for the 
guidanoe of competitors:— 

First—The photos may be of objects in the possesMoa 
either of the sender or of others; but the source whenoe 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which ie open to question. The Editor to to have 
the right of engraving and publishing the chosen photo¬ 
graphs. 

Seoond.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and deeoription of the object shown, should 
be plainly written on the back of each photo. 

Third.—All communications relating to the Competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, anq marked “ Illustra¬ 
tion Competition.” 

Our readers will kindly notice that we like 
to show picturesque and beautiful ways of 
arranging gardens, and even of growing single 
plants. Common-plaoe things, and stiff, formal 
arrangements we do not take muoh interest in. 


482.—Grevillea robusta,— This Grevillae is one of 
the best of all plants known to me to place in the window 
of a dwelling-house. It should not lose Its leavea at any 
season of the year. I hod two plants, plaoed one In the 
dining-room window, and the other in the drawing-room, 
and each of them retained its healthy green-coloured 
foliage for eighteen months, when they were taken away 
and re-potted, two others taking their piaoes.—J. D. B. 

651.—Gold-fish.—Would some reader of Gardbnxso 
kindly give me a few hints as to the best way to manage 
gold-fish in a oonservatory I— W. W. Forrit. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FLAME NASTURTIUM (TROP^OLUM 
SPECIOSUM). 

This is one of the moot beautiful of all hardy 
creeping plants, producing long and elegant 
annual shoots, clothed with six-lobed leaves, 
from the axils of which spring brilliant ver¬ 
milion flowers; these are most striking in 
appearance, especially if seen wandering among 
Ivy-leaves, or verdure of any kind, or climbing 
up the face of some high rock or bank in the 
rock garden. Notwithstanding its beauty and 


son ; Lord Napier, scarlet-crimson ; Wm. Dean, 
red; The Bride, white; Mr. Knight, prim¬ 
rose ; Dreadnought, rosy-salmon.—A Holly¬ 
hock Fancier. 


A GARDEN FLITTING.—II. 

All the shrubs, and fruit-bushes, Roses, 
and herbaceous borders had to be watered 
nightly, or very few plants could have sur¬ 
vived. In the mornings, leaves were stiff and 
plump, and stems erect, but at nights, the heads 
were bowed and leaves limp with the bitter 
east wind blowing them about most unmerci- 


perfect hardiness, it is very little known or fully. As soon as the sun was set, therefore, 
grown, especially in the South of England. It water—water round the roots, avoiding the 
enjoys a deep, rich, and rather moist soil; if leaves—was poured on for two hours or so; 


not naturally good, add leaf-mould, peat, fibry 
loam, and sand thereto. It seems to 
flourish best in cool places, and in posi¬ 
tions near the sea. The young plants 
should be planted in spring, and the roots 
inserted 6 inches or 8 inches deep in the 
soil; they should then receive a good 
watering, and in hot summer weather a 
mulching of decomposed manure or leaf- 
mould will be of the greatest benefit to 
them. When established they may be 
allowed to ramble at will, as then they 
look so much more graceful than where 
formal-looking supports are given them. 

They will cling naturally to almost any¬ 
thing. It may be propagated by division 
or seed. The latter should be sown as 
soon as it is ripe, in light loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, in a pan or box, and be 
placed in a pit or frame. Keep the soil 
moist, but not wet, until the plants make 
their appearance in spring. The careful 
division of the old roots is, however, much 
the best and easiest method of propaga¬ 
ting this Tropaeolum. 


- this was a very toilsome job. 


Hollyhock culture.— Before the 
disease made its appearance, many 
years ago, the Hollyhook was one of the 
most popular flowers grown, and de¬ 
servedly so, producing, as it does, noble 
spikes of brilliantly-coloured flowers, 
forming a striking contrast to the large, 
dark-green foliage. Nearly all the best 
collections of Hollyhocks then suc¬ 
cumbed to the disease. But I am 
glad to see that they are becoming 
popular once more, and very many 
new and good varieties have been raised 
during the last few years. I saw a 
collection last year consisting of nearly 
100 kinds, in full bloom, and they were 
simply gorgeous in appearance, the in¬ 
dividual blooms being of great size, and 
perfect hi form. And now a few hints as 
to their culture. Young, spring-struck 
plants may be procured during April 
and May, and should be thoroughly 
hardened before planting out. The 
ground should be deeply dug, and 
heavily dressed with well-decomposed 
farmyard-manure; when the planting 
is finished a basin should be left 
round each plant, so that the watering 
may be done more effectually. During 
the growing season abundance of water 
must be given, with occasional doses of 
liquid-manure, as they are very gross 
feeders. If grown for exhibition purposes, 
only one spike must be left to each plant, 
and when it begins to show, a strong 
stake must be driven in the ground, 
the spike attached securely to it as 
-grows. The distance between the plants 
should not be less than 3 feet. The 
bloom will require shading in hot weather 
with- 

olioo, ^ _ _ 

to be the best kinds now in commerce. 


and 

it 


other, weaker, of course, every time, but from 
half-An-inch of root left in the ground it sprang 
afresh. The long upper slope to the south, 
however, was the dirtiest bit of ground 
ever saw. For six weeks every odd hour 
was spent on it. There was no falling 

out of work, for every week, as a shower 
fell, it seemed to leave soores of Tussilago and 
Bishop-weed, Couoh Grass and Clown’s Wort. 
The slope, being abrupt, it was fatiguing work, 
standing and forking up the stiff, yellow loam 
to the boys who, one on each side, kept picking 
away at the roots, and it was near the end of 
June ere it was cleaned, having been forked five 
times. The young Savoys, Borecole, Cauli¬ 
flower, Ac., were by this time well up and doing 
fairly, while in some of the worst patches I 
By this time had sown Golden Ball Turnip, the lazy gar¬ 
dener’s friend, as nothing cleans dirty 
ground quicker than Turnips. The 
chief reason for taking so much bother 
with this slope was that the Strawberries 
were to be planted thereon, and, as it 
was very stiff soil, and wet in places, the 
constant working effected a radical 
change, and several times it was gone 
over with a dressing of lime between 
the rows of Turnip, Cabbage, Ac., while 
soot was scattered, on a wet evening, 
more than once. Owing to the dry wind, 
annuals came up badly, and Mignonette 
quite failed outside, though a row in a cold 
frame did well, out of the same sample. 
Wallflower was sown, and Sweet William 
in July, for a bee-feeder next season, as 
my “ Stewarton ” hive had swarmed three 
times, and provision had to be made for 
the coming crowd of “ Italians.” 

Birds. 

Some little time ago quite a senti¬ 
mental lot of letters appeared anent the 
great use of small birds. Bearing no 
ill-will to the little warblers, I let them 
nest away in colonies, and waited to see 
how the reward of song would requite my 
kindness. To his honour, be it written, 
the much-abused crow did not even touch 
the green Peas, though a neighbour’s 
pigeons seemed to have a taste for them. 
The sparrows, tom-tits, chaffinches, Ac., 
quite ruined the magnificent setting of 
red and white Currants on north wall. 
Instead of pulling forty or fifty quarts, 
we obtained hardly a quart. The little 
“ rats of the air ” did not even allow 
the Currants to form, but while half- 
sized, and green as Grass, and hard as 
misery, they fed fat on the strings of 
fruit, and no amount of chasing away 
seemed to intimidate the legions. I do 
not grudge the thrush or black-bird its 
bush of Gooseberries—they are worth 
feeding for the mellow songs they sing ; 
but I must exempt the sparrows, Ac., 
from all future mercy. 

Weeds and walks. 

The weather in July was very fine, 
hot, and dry, and, during, the last week, 
holidays came on, and a great effort was 
made to finish the garden campaign for 
the season. The two boys, aged ten and 
twelve years, gave splendid assistance all 
through ; but, hitherto, the walks had 
not been all gone over, and to these our 
first attention was given. Some places 
were washed and worn away, and 
others were knee-deep in Grass, Hem- 
the vegetables were growing well, and looks, Ac. An old spade was used to skin 
the hoe required to be kept going between off the upper crust, takiDg all the roots of weeds 
the rows, as weeds were even superior to with it, or, if such a deep process was unneces- 
~ ' * ~ ‘ sary, the Dutch hoe and rake did well enough, 

while all rubbish was wheeled to an odd corner 
to rot. In the walk round the front of house, 
cartload had been heaped upon cartload of ashes. 



FLAME NASTURTIUM (TROP.EOLUM SPECIOSUM). 

Grown at Aucbnaskesn-statlon, on the Highland railwav. Engraved 
for Gardsniko from a photograph pent by Mrs. Mackenzie, of 
Poole House, Poolewe, Ross-shlre, N B. 


Parsnips, Carrots, Leeks, and ~ Onions. 

_ Very little thinning-out of crops was necessary, 

material, such as fine linen or as I get my seeds from the best sources, and 

I append a list of what I consider sow very thinly. Turnips, however, will come _ . 

Cloth like Grass, and these were gone over once or just as if they wanted to see how high it could be 
' ‘ .. * * ' raised, and, of course, all rains sent the water 

-«■« +V>q frnn f drtnra+ATV A crnnrf “ ninlr " 


of Silver, creamy-white ; Maud Mary, silvery- twice, ere, finally, they stood 5 inches or 6 inches 
pMch, purple base; Mrs. G.^H. Anderton, light- wide. From seed-beds, fine young Cabbage, 

Mrs. Mann, Borecole (Greens), Cauliflower, Ac., were most 
useful for filling up vacant rows, and hundreds 
were available for friends. The Potatoes came 
very strong, and were lightly hoed, though in 
some ridges Tussilago was very plentiful, and 
the digging four-pronged fork had to be used ; 
but even this could not get to the root of this 
king of weeds and vegetable rascals. As soon 
as one end was cleaned, the pest came up at the 


pink; Exhibitor, pale-yellow; Mrs. Mann, 
glowing crimson; Lady Hay, light-purple; 
Queen of Beauties, light-rose ; Queen of Whites, 

r e white; Prizetaker, reddish-salmon; 

E. Wray, Magenta; Lord Percy, apricot; 
Sir J. Ramsden, bright-rose ; Defiance, reddish- 
rose; Purple Prince, dark-purple; Delight, 
flesh ; Hercules, yellow, dark base; Lady 
Winn, delicate pink; Dr, .Hunter, rosy-crim 


igitized; by 


gle 


down to the front doorstep. A good “ pick 1 
was sent 0 inches down, and then all the beaten- 
down ashes, about thirty large barrowfuls, were 
shovelled and wheeled off to the newly cleaned 
walks. In addition to this old stuff, twenty 
cartloads of new ashes were got and scattered 
on top, until all looked smooth. The lower 
slope, over 100 yards long, had all the verges of 
Grass re-cut, and, being too abrupt in decline 
to cultivate, was left in Grass, the scythe 
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was used, and a small haymaking done. 
This work was heavy in hot weather, and a 
change was urgent, for the sake of the boys and 
myself; so paint and brushes were procured, and 
Auricula and cold frames got a coat of white. 
An artist friend, who had been painting a fine 
view of the river and oastle opposite, volunteered, 
with a young friend, to give a day’s painting, 
and the change was soon apparent. Beside the 
wall, a rough and ready attempt at a small glass 
house had been made many years ago, and 
though not good enough for much, it was useful 
as a cover of glass from storms for Ferns, Ao. 
The cobwebs were inches thick, and white paint 
unknown to the most venerable spider of them 
all. A good rough dusting cleared it out, and 
after we had given it two coats of paint the 
inside, at least, looked passable, though the 
outside was too damp and green to touch. 
Having received thirty cuttings of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in April, and struck them, these, now 
re potted and robust, would in September help 
to fill it up. Some fine Tea Roses, in pots, were 
put on the shelves as soon as the smell of the 
paint had passed away, and with potted Liliums, 
candidum, roseum, auratum, Ac., and a few 
Ferns, soon completed the improved appearance 
of “ the shanty.” On wet days it was a refuge, 
and the boys took a delight in watering the 
plants, and soon some fine Roses could be got. 

“ Virtue is its own reward,” they say, but to 
the patient florist, man or boy, the reward of 
vigorous plants, when they come into bloom, is 
of a very pure and happy kind, and goes with 
a thrill to one’s heart. In an {esthetic genera¬ 
tion, in search of combinations of colour, now 
sensations, and the contemplation of the Sun¬ 
flower, it is a pity so few of our young people 
seek, in the floral world, to realise their ideal. 
Is it because the patience, attention, and, some¬ 
times, hard work required, deter them from 
horticulture ? Once flowers grow, the number 
who out them and admire them is marvellous, 
but how few of the number care to soil white 
hands in daily labour for their favourites ! The 
scissors seem to be the only tool they care to 
use, and if they see a Primrose uprooted by the 
wayside, it never occurs to them to wait a 
moment and re-plant it. To get the bloom 
they will risk their lives often ; but when it is 
the very life of the bloom-giver that is at stake, 
they pass heedlessly by on the other side. 
How such too-common conduct contrasts with 
that of an old flower-lover (but a working-man), 
who made no fuss or pretentious admiration 
for Nature, or claim to possess finer feelings 
than ordinary mortals, yet who bought seeds of 
wild plants, and went summer by summer and 
sowed them in the dells of the Kelvin, the 
woods of Kenmure-on-Clyde, and by the waters 
of our own Cart. 

Fruit. 

In the intervals of hard work, it was a fine 
breathing-time to go round with a friend and 
see how the results were showing in purple 
and red, and blue and white. After every 
showery day a fresh crop of weeds had to be 
hoed down, raked off, and cast to the weedy 
corner to rot. In August the high slope was 
fairly ready for a thousand Strawberry-plants, 
and these were got in just as the holidays were 
about over, the kinds being President, and 
Keen's Seedling, Elton Pine, Ao. The last 
day’s work was cutting out the Black Currants 
on west wall, which were nearly all showing 
the disease. 

The work wa9 done at last and, save for a 
little weeding, all the time was taken up with 
garnering the crops. Vegetables were very 
good, even Carrots clean, and the Peas were 
grand ; from Sunrise (in June), Little Gem, 
Telephone, Princess Royal, and British Queen 
(in November), we never lacked abundant 
supplies. Robertson’s Golden Ball Turnip was 
by far the best, and the Lyon Leek was a great 
success. Many years ago, I remember seeing 
this variety in the raiser’s garden (Mr. James 
Lyon, Town Yetholm, Roxburghshire), and 
certainly, for weight and vigour, it is first class, 
and very uniform in crop. Gooseberries were 
easily picked, Currants were like the high¬ 
lander’s milestones “ coming seldom Apples 
not so bad, but small; Pears, Crawford, ditto, 
and Plums on new trees, large size, and on an 
old tree, quite a load—“ like strings of Onions,” 
in fact, as a friend put it. So in Scotland, on 
ordinary soil and site, the Victoria can be relied 
upon. Of all the props grown, Potatoes gave 

Digitized by 


the biggest yield. The size of the “ Yam ” was 
extraordinary, while the freedom from disease 
was most marked over all the varieties. White 
Elephant, Village Blacksmith, Snowflake, 
Grampian, Champion, and Regent were splen¬ 
did. As a cropper and well-flavoured Potato, 
the second early Gryffe Castle was far and 
away superior to these. This sort was raised by 
the late Mr. Freeland, of Gryffe Castle, Renfrew¬ 
shire, from seed sent from South America, and 
to the acre has yielded, I think, the heaviest 
orop ever grown by any sort. It is a white 
tuber, rather rough in the skin, and is less 
liable to get disease from over-manuring than 
some kinds. As to 

Flowers, 

the Liliums were few, L. auratum and roseum 
flowered in Ootober, and nearly all the single 
Tigers came as freely as if no removal had taken 
place. Every bulb of the Spire Lily (Galtonia— 
Hyacinthua—candicans) flowered ; this I think 
remarkable for suoh a soft-growing stem as this 
September Hyaointh has, though the Crown 
Imperial, even more succulent, did bloom, and it 
was shifted when 10 inches of growth was made. 
Roses did only fairly, Merveille de Lyon Bur- 
passing all for quality; Clematis Jackmani, 
though planted on the north side of house, 
actually flowered, but Mrs. Quilter, on the 
sunny side, did not bloom. Phloxes grew well, 
but flowered indifferently, though Margaret, 
tall, snow-white, was, as usual, at home any¬ 
where, in even a hot and dry season. Dahlias 
bloomed away till Novembor; Gladiolus came 
late, and a few were blind, even in new soil, 
with the turf dug well down, too, as a base. 
Herbaceous Asters were moat floriferous, while 
Carnations gave fine bloom, and Pansies were 
good, and hardly a death occurred among them. 
Let this flower be planted out in April on the 
cold border, on which the least hot sun shines, and 
where the rays are diffused, but not direot, and 
have new soil, and no manure put in that same 
Beason, and disease will be gone. Pansies are 
too often planted on raised beds, where the rains 
run quickly off, and too much sun gets on them, 
and this lover of cold soil, heavy and rather 
wet situations, gets really singed, and disease is 
blamed for its death. I put in my cuttings from 
September till November, and keep frames 
closed only during frost and snow, and rarely 
lose any. Even those struck in common 
garden soil are as good as those more 
artificially fed on the fattest of leaf-mould, 
silvor sand, and watered “by clockwork.” 
With all our care, plants will die, and, despite 
often all our neglect, they will live and 
thrive, throwing up gems of flowers, even “ in 
withered autumn’s face, to wile away her care.” 
With all frames full of cuttings in November, 
bulbs potted, and decayed flower-stalks care¬ 
fully left, to mark where and what each plant 
might be, till all would come again in spring, 
my eight months’ work was over, ana one 
could say now that we would “Rest and be 
thankful!” Digging the Potato ground, pruning 
bushes and shrubs, and putting all to rights 
generally took up the open weather hours, 
while in snow and frost, or rain, the tall trees 
were cut down, and branohes lopped off 
wherever light and air were blocked. All dead 
branches were sawn off, interlacing trees cut 
out, scrub remorselessly cut, root and branch, 
and any tree whioh looked like a specimen, was 
trimmed, Ac., so as to make timber. By March 
all really-needed work of this clearing kind 
was got through ; and now, this second season, 
under more favourable conditions, sowing and 
planting are begun, care being taken to put 
different crops on the ground, as Carrots and 
Parsnips where Potatoes grew last year, and 
Potatoes this year where the Peas grew last 
year. 

Such is a general sketch of how I shifted 
my garden, and from it, I trust, many will get a 
few hints as to what is necessary to be done, as 
such a work falls to most florists some time or 
other. General rules (and vague these at best 
must be) give a poor idea of the labour re¬ 
quired. A statement of how it has been done 
may, perhaps, be more serviceable as a new 
reading to amateurs. As to the vexed question 
of soils, it is really of less consequence than 
having one’s hands scratched and rough going 
to business. I have dry and wet, sandy and 
clayey portions of land; flat and sloping 
abruptly, shaded and sunny, shallow ana 
deep soils, with some places as black as ink, 


and others as yellow as golden sands. In 
wet, stiff soil, ash-pit stuff is dug in, to open 
it. In sandy and open soils, cow-manu.re 
is used. In sunny sites, Onions, Leeke, 
Beets, Ac., do best, while in shady corners. 
Borecole or Greens, black Currants, and Rasp¬ 
berries are thriving. The total cost of labour 
employed was £8 (at 4s. a-day per man) ; twelve 
carts of manure, at 7a. per cart, £4 4s. ; two 
carts of unslaked lime, at 17s. each, £1 14s. ; 
ashes for walks, Is. per cart, £1 Is. Treee, 
bush-fruits, Ac., wore a heavy item, and ran up 
the total to £30, and all my labour and that of 
the two willing boys not counted. To spend 
£15, as above, on labour, getting all dug and 
planted with vegetables only, would have been 
nonsense. To spend that sum was necessary for 
the mere look of the garden, while stocking it 
was really making an attempt to get a return for 
the money and trouble, as well as having a 
variety worthy of culture and of the gronnd 
there was for cropping. To have spent £10 on 
Cabbages, say, was to waste the money ; for tho 
other £20 a garden is stocked for years, and will 
increase in productiveness, and cost less in 
labour, Ac., for several years at least. As to the 
personal effect of it: health is greatly improved 
—a sedentary employment is balanced with an 
outdoor exercise; sturdy youngsters are baing 
trained to use their hands, learn the mysteries 
of ground uses and crop-rearing, which will not 
be amiss wherever they go or whatever they 
become in life. Last, and not least, a wilder¬ 
ness has been reclaimed to civilisation, God’s 
earth, meant for man’s support, health, and plea¬ 
sure, is being so applied. The beauty of a beauti¬ 
ful site is enhanced with the beauties of the floral 
world brought from far and near. Trees are 
planted whose shade gives joy, and whose fruits 
make glad the heart of many generations. The 
dead branches and excrescences are removed, 
burnt off the cumbered land, and the ashes 
thereof spread over tho growing plants. In 
fact, a transformation has been wrought, evil 
has been made good, and that which was a 
centre of noisome weeds has been made a fruit¬ 
ful field. It is possible that one’s time could 
have been spent more profitably, but reading 
in winter, and working in summer, make a 
better division of hobbies, and, like the matter- 
of-fact “Northern Farmer” of Tennyson, who 
held that though 

Parson reads one sarimn a-week, 

la only stubb’d Thornaby waaite,” 

he had done more for mankind than the 
delicate-handed ones care to admit. However, 
like the Chinese Emperors, who plough so 
much land every year, I do think many who 
do not use their hands at all would be greatly 
benefited by working a little at gardening. 

Braehead , Cathcart. A. Sweet. 


The Siberian Squill is a delightful hardy 
flower, but it is seen to the best advantage 
only in the form of large clumps, whioh, when 
lit up by the bright spring sun, have quite a 
brilliant effect. 1 saw last spring, in the garden 
of an amateur, a large clump of this Squill, 
which came into existence in the following way : 
Half-a-dozen bulbs were planted in the centre 
of a circle formed by a hoop, buried to the rim 
in the ground. Increasing by means of offsets 
and self-sown seedlings, and being quite secured 
against the disturbing influence of the spade, 
the whole of the space within the hoop became 
filled with bulbs, which, when in bloom, had 
quite a charming appearance. There is no 
doubt that bulbous plants, of moderate growth, 
would all be the better for some kind of pro¬ 
tection, such as that afforded in this instance. 
Hardy bulbs begin to make new roots early 
in autumn, and continue to do so throughout 
the winter—just the time chosen for digging 
over flower-borders ; and although labels or 
sticks serve to guide the operator, it frequently 
occurB that they become lost, or that careless¬ 
ness brings the spade too near the roots. Ordin¬ 
ary iron hoops are open to objection ; what 
would be the best means of protecting the 
bulbs?—C. 

Large beds of annuals.— Recent notes 
on annuals remind me of the use which is made 
of annual flowers for garden decoration at an 
old-fashioned baronial residence on the borders 
of Dorsetshire. At this place there are many 
large beds and borders to fill every summer with 
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flowering plants, and the ipaoe under glen' 
» wholly inadequate for keeping through the 
winter a sufficient number of Pelargoniums, to,, 
with which to fill the whole. The gardener, 
t here fore, reaorta to the nae of annuals for a 
portion of the beds. Two very large, nearly 
square, spaoes — they are too large to be 
designated beds—are set apart for the annnals 
and a few other summer-flowering plants. The 
centres of these two epaoea are chiefly occupied 
with Dahlias, Sweet Peas, Sunflowers, and other 
tall-growing plants; these are mixed up without 
any respect to order. Next to them follow 
wide bands of annuals, but not so tall in growth 
as the plants in the centre; these include tall 
bra nchin g Larkspurs, Prince’s Feather, annual 
Chrysanthemums, and others of similar 
height. Between these and the walks is another 
band about 4 feet wide; this consists of such 
flowers as Zinnias, Salpiglossis, Candytufts, 
Godetias and Sweet Sultan. Both of the 
spaoes have lines of Mignonette next the 
Grass, and, 1 must confess, that although the 
whole, at first sight, strikes one as rather a 
medley, there being but little order in the 
arrangement, exoept in the matter of heights, 
•till, on closer inspection, there is such a diversity 
ef form and colour, and in certain places suoh a 
lumpy blending of the latter, that we have to stop 
and gaze before we oan thoroughly realise the 
effect. Such a diversity of growth and colour 
would not be likely to please the eye of an 
advocate for formality in garden arrangement; 
but to anyone with an opposite taste it oannot 
fail to give satisfaction, as in this case the 
arrangement is quite in conformity with the 
surroundings. The lesson to be learned from 
it Is, moreover, not without its importance. It 
demonstrates in the most positive manner how 
much may be done with annual flowers, and 
how large spaoes, that could not otherwise be 
filled, can be made bright and cheerful for three 
or four months with a very little outlay of 
either tune or money.— Somebset. 

China Aflters. —In my opinion, the most 
desirable China Asters are the PsBony-flowered 
sorts, which attain a height of 15 inches or 18 
inches, and produoe large globular-shaped 
blooms, with petals beautifully inourved, and 
embracing nearly all shades of colour. The 
nert variety in point of merit is the Viotoria, 
which is much cultivated for exhibition, as is also 
the German Emperor, the flowers of both sorts 
being, when well grown, sufficiently large to 
make s magnifioent show. Distinct from these, 
both in habit and appearance, are the quilled 
section, Betteridge’s strain being perhaps the 
best; but, though these are in favour with some, 
they are too stiff and formal looking to oome 
much into notice. The dwarf Chrysanthemum- 
flowered and. the dwarf Bouquet are both 
compact kinds, that grow about a foot high, the 
first-named producing large reflexed flowers, and 
the latter an abundance ot small ones. Both are 
suitable for beds, or for growing in pots for 
greenhouse decoration late in the autumn. The 
proper time to sow the seed is the latter part of 
April, which is quite soon enough, as plants 
raised before then are almost sure to get starved 
and stunted through being kept till it is safe to 
turn them out in the open. As soon as the 
young plants begin to show the rough leaf they 
will be ready for prioking out; and this should 
be done in a frame, on a prepared bed of rich 
mould, where they may be allowed to remain till 
the end of May; then they should be carefully 
lifted with good balls ana planted out in the 
garden. Before this is done, however, it will be 
ne c essa r y to heavily manure and dig the beds 
deeply, as Asters require rich soil, and only 
stand dry weather well when they can drive 
their roots down and find moisture below. If 
they show signs of distress from want of moisture 
they should have a soaking of water or 
liquid manure; and it Is well to place a thin 
layer of Cocoa-nut fibre over the ground.— 
South Coast. 

Planting ont Violets.—The season will 
soon arrive when tender Violets that have been 
grown under glass—of such kinds as Neapoli 
tan, Marie Louise, and Comte Brazza—will 
eease flowering, and then no time must be lost 
in getting them divided and replanted where 
they are to remain for the summer, and, as a 
good deal of the ohanoe of success depends on 
a good position for them it will be worth while 


to consider where they 
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be little doubt that Violets, although they 
appear to court the shade, are far more 
floriferous when grown where the sun oan reach 
them for at least a portion of the day, and 1 
think that if we could ensure their always 
getting plenty of moisture at the root, they would 
be greatly benefited by a full south aspect, as, 
like most other early flowering plants, the 
great object is to get well-ripened crowns, 
that are full of bloom-buds, before winter sets in ; 
for, if they are not there then, no amount of 
coaxing afterwards oan produoe them. As arule, 
they grow well on a border with an east or west 
aspect. The next important matter is the 
selection of the young runners ; some of the old 
plants will divide into several, while others may 
not have a single shoot fit for the purpose. 
Long wiry runners are useless, they never make 
good plants; select instead short stubby shoots, 
with single crowns, and plant in lines one foot 
apart each way, and confine the growth to that 
single crown all the season by cutting off every 
runner directly it appears; keep the surface-soil 
stirred, and never let the roots get really dry. 
And when you do water give a thorough soaking; 
after very hot days a good syringing will be of 
great benefit. A little soot-water not only 
invigorates the plants, but helps to keep the 

n t enemy of Violets, red spider, at bay.— 

BOOM. 

Chinese or Indian Pinks.— The fact 
that these charming and varied perennials 
flower after the ordinary Carnations and 
Pico tees have, gone out of bloom is one among 
many reasonsVhy they shonld be grown. They 
lack the fragrance of D. caryophylloidea, it is 
true; but then they are very easy to cultivate, 
remarkably free-flowering, and very persistent. 
D. chinensie gives us double and single forms, 
some of which have been considered good 
enough to name. A little seed, sown thinly in 
the open air, in good soil, at this season of the 
year, soon produces plants ; and these should be 
thinned-out-, and then a good top-dressing of 
siftings from the potting-benoh placed on 
the surface. This is found very helpful. D. 
Heddewigi and D. laoiniatus are but fine large 
single forms of D. chinensis, the latter having 
charmingly-fringed laciniated flowers, and botji 
give varying oolours. Of D. Heddewigi there 
are two line rioh-ooloured varieties—viz., 
Crimson Belle and Brilliant, the latter a fine 
vermilion selection from the former. Daring 
the past two or three years a pure white variety 
has appeared, and, if it can be permanently 
fixed, it will prove an excellent addition to the 
group. D. hybridal, double blood-red, or atro- 
aanguincua, is a plant that should have hosts of 
admirers, so fine and rich in colour is it. It 
appears to be intermediate between the Indian 
ana the Mule Pinks, the flowers double, and of 
a rich crimson colour. A small packet of seed 
oan be had very cheaply, and there is no 
difficulty in getting them to grow.—D. R. 

185.—Plants for a hot dry position. 
—So far as one oan be judged from the informa¬ 
tion given, I should say there will not be a 
sufficient depth of soil in suoh a place wherein 
to cultivate plants of strong growth. You will, 
therefore, have to be oontent with those less 
robust in habit. You cannot do better than 
plant in the crevices between the blinkers 
small plants of Tradeeoantia zebrina, which 
will soon grow, and cover the whole of 
the surface, it being a plant that does not 
require much soil for the roots, and is able to 
withstand heat and drought. It can be stopped, 
to keep it within bounds.—J. C. C. 

418 .—Hardy Ferns and rook plants 
for dry position. —The best of au hardy 
Ferns for suoh a situation is the oommon Poly¬ 
pody, whioh grows naturally on dry banks. 
There are several varieties of this whioh should 
do equally well; one, the Welsh Polypody, a 
very handsome distinct evergreen hardy kind, 
we know does, as we have it growing in suoh a 
position. It retains its veraure through the 
winter better than any other hardy Fern, and 
when well established has a very fine appear 
anoe. Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, Asple 
nium septentrionale, and the little Ceteraoh 
offioinarnm, are also quite at home on a dry 
bank ; but what they enjoy is the companion¬ 
ship of organic material of some kind. Stones 
of moderate size, almost buried in the soil— 
planting olose to them, so that the roots ban 
run down beside them—will do much to ensure 


their welfare. Gaultheria Shallon and G. 
prooumbens will do well, and they bear bright, 
little berries in winter. Polygonum vaoomi- 
folium is one of the most charming of hardy 
flowers, and Lithospermum prostratum is one 
of the best blue-flowered plants in cultivation. 
Sempervivums and Sedums, of whioh there are a 
great number of species, are most at home on 
a dry bank. The little Cobweb Houseleek is 
very attractive, and so are the encrusted 
Saxifrages, not often seen in gardens—they are 
charming little things, with deep-green leaves, 
with a white euorustation as a border to them. 
A dozen kinds may be grown on a square foot 
of ground. The St. John’s Wort is also 
especially worthy of mention. — Byfleet. 

429.— Scarlet N aeturtiumg. —The best 
way, if you have the oonvenienoe of doing 
so, would be to sow the Nasturtiums in pots 
in a frame. If sown singly in ■mallpots, they 
oonld be planted out when the Wallflowers 
and other things are oleared away, after bloom¬ 
ing ; or the pots, after sowing, could be plaoed 
in a sunny corner in the open air, till required. 
If this is not done, the hardy flowers must be 
more thinly set out in your garden, so as to 
admit of sowing Nasturtiums between them. 
Something of the spring display must be sacri¬ 
ficed for sake of a snow in summer.— Byflbet. 

265.—Weak Polyanthus-Naroissus. 
—These do not belong to the class of hardy 
bulbs, that will thrive without oultural oare. 
They require good, well-stirred soil, and a 
favourable situation, or the bulbs will not 
attain sufficient substance to produce bloom. 
In Holland, they get the same generous treat¬ 
ment that the Hyacinth receives. It is not in 
every garden that they remain in health, and 
that they have remained so in yours, after years 
of neglect, shows that the place is naturally 
well-suited to them. Take tnem up in August, 
and plant again in well-manured soil, in a 
fairly sunny situation.— Byfleet. 

469.— Tree PeBOnies. —Tree Peeonies are 
diffic ult plants to increase, unless in the hands 
of an expert propagator. If your plants are not 
large enough to take up and divide next Feb¬ 
ruary (it is too late to do so now), you may be 
able to get a few suokers from them, which, 
take off before they oommenoe to make new 
growth, and place singly into 6-inoh pots, and 
keep them in a cold pit or frame until the 
autumn ; they will by that time have formed 
plants. But in whatever way, or however skil¬ 
fully they may be managed, increasing the 
stock of Tree Pseonies is always a slow prqoess. 
-^J. C. C. 

471.— Dwarf coloured - leaved plant for 
rockery.— A]ug& teptans purpurea is a distinct foliage 
plant suitable (or the rookery, the colour of the leaves be- 
for dark purplish-bronze; in the spring it sends up a 
great number of erect flower-spikes, which, however, ere 
not very effective; but the leaves are always presentable. 
—J. c. 0. _ 

488 .—Greenhouses and local authorities.— 
“ O. F." had better ooneult the olerk to the local board as 
to the powers poeeeseed by that body. I should not think 
any objection would be raised to the proposed erection ; 
but only one acquainted with the snot and its surround¬ 
ings, as well as possessing a knowledge of the bye-laws In 
foroe in the district, can give a reply worth having.— 
Falcokbiudok. 

416.— Fowl manure. —If this manure is 
laid on the surfaoe, 2 inches thick, having 
previously been mixed with half its bulk of 
fresh soil or ashes, it will not be too strong 
as a top-dressing for Roses, but it may prove to 
be so, if used as you bring it from the fowl- 
house. It would be of more service to the 
Roses if you were to mix it in the way suggested, 
and, after spreading it over the surfaoeTlightly 
fork it in.—-J. C. C. 

-This is an excellent manure for Roses, 

or, in fact, for any other flower or vegetable 
orop, and, as “Jay ” says, thers is a good pro¬ 
portion of ashes mixed with them. It may 
safely be applied as a top-dressing to any garden 
orop in need of a stimulant. Fowl ana pigeon 
manure is very much the same as guano, and 
may be used as a substitute for that artiole. If 
applied as a top-dressing, it only reaches the 
roots by degrees, or as the fertilising properties 
get washed down by heavy rains, or artificial 
watering. The good effects of this manure are 
most quickly observed when itisapplied to plants 
that are in a starved condition, with plenty of 
roots, but little food within reaoh of them. In 
such oaees the effect on the colour of both flowers 
and foliage is simply marvellous.—J. G. H. 
Drigiral from 
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NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Chrysanthemums grown for .the production of 
large blooms for exhibition or for home decora* 
tion will now require a second shift into pots 
5£ inches in diameter. Circumstances must, how¬ 
ever, guide the cultivator in this matter. Pots 
of 9 inches diameter (inside measure) are the 
best size in which to bloom Chrysanthemums; 
where 10-inch or 11-inch ones are at hand, it is 
better to place two plants in each at the fina 
potting than one, as by doing so a greater 
number of plants can be grown in but little 
space, and most varieties thus treated succeed 
better than when such large pots are used for 
single plants only. In the latter case, some of 
the more robust kinds, of which Prince Alfred 
and Boule d’Or are examples, should be used. 
Such plants can now be shifted into 6 £-inch 
pots, and from these into 10-inch ones. Where 
it is decided to place two plauts in one pot, the 
weaker sorts should be selected for that pur¬ 
pose. Chrysanthemums should now be in cold 
frames, and will, if due attention has been paid 
to their requirements, be stocky and strong, 
and from 6 inches to 1 foot 6 inches high, ac¬ 
cording to the variety. Some run up much 
qnioker than others. 

When the pots in which they are now grow¬ 
ing are filled with roots, and before they get 
pot-boond, shift them into the sizes named, 
using the following compost—viz., two parts 
fibry loam, one part leaf-soil, and one part spent 
Mushroom-bed materials, with a free admix¬ 
ture of sharp silver sand ; if the loam be in¬ 
clined to be heavy, add crushed charcoal freely, 
which keeps the whole porous; add an 8-inch 
potful of finely-crushed bones and a 5-inch 
potful of soot to four bushels of soil. Heavy 
loams should be passed through a fine sieve, 
and only the rougher parts retained, the fine 
particles being liable to run together when 
much water is used during summer. Where, 
however, the loam is sandy, no danger need be 
apprehended from the circumstance. The pots 
should be perfectly clean when used; when 
dirty, the roots cling to their sides, and when 
the plants are turned out they get broken. 
Drain freely and carefully, and ram the soil 
firmly around the plant. The day after potting 
water may be given; re-place the plants in thecold 
frame, which should be kept somewhat close for 
a few days till the roots are beginning to run into 
the new soil, then more air may be given. On 
fine .warm days remove the lights altogether, 
and after a hot day syringe the plants over¬ 
head ; never allow them to suffer from want of 
water, as that results in the loss of the bottom 
leaves at on early stage, an evil which should 
be guarded against. Later in the year this does 
not matter so much as some growers think ; 
still, all should be done that can be to preserve 
the foliage as long as possible. 

Some lew plants will now be breaking into 
three or four growths, and presuming that; they 
have not been stopped by pinching out the 
points of the shoots, three of these should be 
retained if strong, but if weak, two only. On 
large-bloomed sorts three flowers are enough, 
but on smaller varieties, as Bouquet Fait and 
Mrs. Geo. Bundle, four blooms on each plant 
may be allowed to develop; but as regards this 
matter, cultivators must be guided by their own 
requirements. It should be remembered that 
the fewer the flowers, the larger in size, and for 
exhibition purposes, size is the first considera¬ 
tion. Allow the plants sufficient room in 
the frame ; the foliage of one should never over¬ 
lap that of the other. As soon as all danger 
from frost is over, say about the middle of May, 
remove the plants to a sheltered position out- 
of-doors, plaoing them so that strong winds 
will not injure their—at this stage—somewhat 
tender foliage, and towards the end of that 
month they will require their final shift into 
the pots in which they are to bloom, and be re¬ 
moved to the position which they are to occupy 
during the summer. 

Although Chrysanthemums are hardy plants, 
they will not stand with impunity cold 
draughts,to which they are sometimes subjected 
—that is, before removal from the frames to 
their outside position. Cold east winds blow¬ 
ing across them turn their foliage yellow. This 
may be avoided by admitting air on the lee 
side. Ye lowctesjji^h© leaves causes a certain 
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check, and I know of no plant which resents 
sudden checks more than the Chrysanthemum. 
Some may think these little matters too trifling 
to be noticed, but it is by strict attention to 
details that success, is .achieved. - E. M. 

Bithop'* Wultham. — 


CROTON UNDULATUM. 

The very distinct and handsome species of 
Croton represented in the annexed engraving is 
a native of the South Sea Islands, and was intro¬ 
duced to this country by the late Mr. J. Gould 
Veitoh; its leaves are of medium lengbh, 
elegantly undulated in the edges, of a deep-green 
ground-colour ; the midrib, and much of the sur¬ 
face, is yellow whilst young, changing to bright 
crimson when fully matured. The culture of 


loam is decidedly the best. It is a good plan 
to strike a few young ones every year, because, 
when in a small state, they are so much more 
useful for table and room decoration—a purpose 
for which they answer admirably during most 
of the year. When plaoed in living-rooms, 
care must be taken that they do not stand 
where a cold draught of air will strike them, 
this being very apt to cause the foliage to drop 
off. 

LILIUM LAN CIFOLIUM. 

There are few more beautiful plants than the 
lance-leaved Lilies. In the autumn, when there 
is a great scarcity of really good flowers for the 
conservatory, they are invaluable, and especi¬ 
ally suited to the wants of amateur gardeners, 
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Crotons is not at all difficult; they are easily 
propagated, and their subsequent treatment is 
of a simple kind, provided a warm temperature 
and abundance of moisture be maintained in the 
house in which they are grown; the leaves 
of the plants should, in hot weather, be freely 
syringed. Cuttings strike best in the spring, 
selecting then small pieoes of the shoots, prefer¬ 
ence being given to those that have the leaves 
well variegated. Place them singly in small 
pots, half-tilled with silver sand and loam, and 
the upper portion all sand. Keep them close, 
warm, and moist, and shaded from sun, and they 
will speedily root; and then inure them gradu- 
ally to light and air, and they will soon be I 
ready to shift into larger pots ; these should be 
well-drained, and the soil used should be good 
loam with a liberal mixture of silver sand. 
Crotons will thrive in almost any soil; but, if 
finely-coloured leaves are desired, then good 1 


as they do not require a heated structure to 
bring them to perfection. I have seen them 
grown to very good specimens without the aid 
of glass at all, but the time they are really 
benefited by it is when they are in bloom ; the 
purity of the delicate blossoms is marred by 
exposure to heavy rains. Those who have not 
yet grown them should try a few bulbs, and I 
am sure that they will soon increase their Btock. 
The following plan of culture I adopt, and they 
always do well: As soon as the tops wither 
after flowering, they are cut down to within a 
few inches of the soil, and water is withheld 
until the soil is quite dry; as soon as this is the 
case, they are shaken clean out of it, and the 
bulbs sorted into three different sizes ; fresh 
compost is then mixed up ready for potting, con¬ 
sisting of three parts good turfy loam, or old 
top spit from a pasture, and one quarter decayed 
cow-manure, leaf-soil, and sand. The pots 
Origunal from 
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itooive a good lot of drainage—large potsherds 
at bottom, then smaller ones over them, and on 
this some rough soil; a little finer soil is then 
added, and the bulbs are pat in about half-way 
down the pots, and oovered with a good hand¬ 
ful of sharp sand; for 10-inch pots, we put five 
bulbs, for 6-inch or 7-inch pots three, and for 
5-inch pots one good-sized bulb. They are then 
just oovered with soil, and set in a cold house, 
or shed, secure from frost; but no water is given 
until they begin to grow in spring. About the 
middle of March they will push up fine stout 
spikes, and must then be set out in full light 
and air. A cold frame suits them well, so does 
the front shelf of a vinery. Great care must be 
taken not to over-water them, for, although they 
absorb a good deal of water when the pots are 
full of roots, and have a good head of flowers 
and foliage to support, they are easily injured 
by excess of moisture at the root at other times. 
As soon as the young roots appear on the steins, 
just above the surface of the soil, give a good 
rich top-dressing, consisting of about half turf 
and half rotten manure. These surface-roots 
greatly help the bloom-spike. When the nights 
are warm enough, set the Lily pots out-of- 
doors on a coal-ash bottom, and put stakes to 
each shoot, to tie them as growth progresses. 
Look ont for green-fly, and dust with Tobacco 
powder on its first appearance. They will begin 
to flower in September, and, if set in a cool 
greenhouse.^ will make a beautiful display; 
when they die down treat them in the same way as 
before, and you will find your stock of bulbs 
i ncr ea se every year. There are a good many 
varieties; but Lilium lanoifolium, album, 
roeeum, and rubrarn, are the most generally 
useful, although other kinds may be grown for 
the sake .of variety. J. G. 

Hants. 


Lobelia oardinalis- —Although this plant 
b so nearly hardy in the milder parts of the 
kingdom that it often survives our winters with 
the aid of a little protection, it is still well 
worthy of pot-culture; it is very attractive 
in a greenhouse, and equally so in a living-room. 
It increases freely from suckers that are formed 
in summer, and allowed to remain together 
until the spring. The old plants may now be 
turned ont of the pots, shaking away most of 
the old soil, and dividing the crowns, leaving to 
each as many roots as possible. They look best 
when confined to single stems, for which 
6-inch pots are large enough, provided 
thfi^ soil used—loam is best—is moderately 
enriched by the addition of rotten manure, and 
manure- water is occasionally used when the 
flower-stems are forming. A cold frame, with 
plenty of air on in the day-time, and during the 
night as well, when there is no fear of frost, will 
answer well for them. Keep the roots fairly 
moist after growth commences. In winter, place 
anywhere out of the reach of frost, but during 
that season the roots must not be allowed to 


get dry.—T. B. 

Qazania splendens.— At one time this 
plant was much used in the summer flower- 
garden. The brilliant appearance of its flowers 
makes it effective in a greenhouse. The 
blossoms, whose colour may be described as a 
combination of bright-orange and dark brown, 
are large for the size of the plant. It is pro¬ 
cumbent in habit, and does not attain a height 
of more than 6 inches or 8 inches. It continues 
blooming for a long time. It is easily managed, 
striking readily from cuttings at any time 
during spring or summer; simply keep them 
close enough to prevent flagging, and give a 
little warmth if they are put in when the 
weather is cold. After they are well rooted 
they should be moved singly into 3-inch 
pots, and transferred to others a size or 
two larger as they gain strength. Old plants 
grown in pots last year should now be attended 
to, shaking as much of the soil away from their 
roots as can be done without injury. Loam of a 
moderately light character, with a little rotten 
manure, leaf-mould, and some sand, is the best 
soil for them. Little or nothing in the 
way of stopping the shoots is required, the 
punts branching out naturally. A 6 inch or 
7-Inch pot is large enough to produoe a good 
specimen, or several may be crown together 
in pans 10 inches or 12 inches in diameter; m this 
way larger masses of flowers are, of course, 
•soured.—T. B. 
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MIGNONETTE FOR SUMMER AND 
WINTER FLOWERING. 

Thb greatest difficulty connected with the 
successful oulture of Mignonette in beds and 
borders during the summer is to get the seeds 
to grow well. If a dry time occurs, and con¬ 
tinues for Borne time after the seed is sown, 
muoh of it does not germinate, even when the 
soil is afterwards moistened by rain ; if, how¬ 
ever, the ground is kept in a fairly moist con¬ 
dition by frequent showers or by regular 
waterings, plenty will come up if the seed is 
good. Mignonette should be sown early in 
April, ana if regular attention be given to 
watering in dry weather until the plants are 
well out of the ground they should do well. 
When the seed is sown late the plants quickly 
start into flower, and thus never attain a large 
size. Another source of disappointment is 
caused by allowing the plants to stand too 
thickly on the ground; consequently, the growth 
is weak and the flower-spikes small in size. 
Thinning out the plants cannot well be com¬ 
menced too early after they are large enough 
to handle. The nature of the soil in which they 
grow must, in a great measure, decide the ques¬ 
tion as to how far apart they should be allowed 
to remain. If the soil is loamy and fairly rich, 
then leave them about 9 inches apart each way, 
but less space will suffice where the soil is poor 
in quality. Mignonette loves sunshine, there¬ 
fore the more open the position of the bed is, 
the better chance of success. 

The difference in the so-called varieties of 
Mignonette is not particularly marked. In 
form, the variety Machet is the most distinct, 
as the flower-spikes are much shorter than is 
usual. Golden Queen has yellowish-green 
foliage, which I do not think adds to its beauty. 
Miles’ Spiral is undoubtedly the best for general 
purposes on account of the erect form of its 
growth and its robust constitution. Very little 
need be said about autumn culture in the open, 
because, where the land is strong and the plants 
have not been overcrowded during the summer, 
they will continue to flower until the cold rainB 
of autumn occur; but in case Mignonette is 
wanted as late in the season as it can be had, 
a few seeds, scattered thinly close to a warm 
wall about the middle of June, will produoe 

S lants which will flower up to the end of 
>oto her generally. 

Excepting that it involves more labour, and 
the assistance of a frame and gentle warmth, 
there is no more difficulty in having Mignonette 
in flower daring the winter months than at any 
other time of the year; the fragrance, however, 
will not then be so powerful, and the flower 
spikes will not be bo large, as in the spring or 
summer season. It is not necessary to make 
repeated sowings to accomplish this, one sowing 
early in the month of June will generally 
suffice. Decide in what size pots the plants are 
intended to flower ; there can be no question 
that it is far the best plan to sow the seed in 
the pots in which they are to bloom. Mignonette 
is very impatient of any disturbance of the 
roots, and it is not unusual for it to resent such 
treatment by a great part or the whole of the 
plants dying away within a week afterwards. 
To obtain good results when grown in pots, 
substantial soil for the roots is indispensable; a 
compost composed of three parts heavy loam 
and one part well-rotted manure, with a good 
sprinkling of sand, is the best, and the pots 
ahonld have plenty of drainage; whatever the 
size ofthe pot, one-fourth of the space should be 
filled with crooks. Mignonette requires a good 
supply of root moisture throughout the spring 
months, but it is very impatient of a constantly 
wet soil from November to the end of February. 
A cold frame is the best habitation for them; 
the pots may then be shaded in bright weather. 
The plants will be all the stronger if they are 
fully exposed to the air, but not to heavy rain. 
The lights should be put on the frame at night, 
and also when it rains. For the purpose of 
admitting all the air possible, the frame should 
have a couple of bricks plaoed under each corner 
of it, which will cause a free circulation of the 
atmosphere, when it is necessary to put on the 
lights. The next important matter will be to 
thin out the plants. This should be done as 
soon as they are large enough to handle. For a 
pot 6-inches in diameter three plants will be 
enough to furnish it well with flower-spikes, 
and so on in proportion for large-sized pots. 


It is a mistake to have too many plants, even in* 
large pots. Pinching off the tops of the 
shoots for the purpose of making the plants 
bushy is a very important matter; it should* 
not be done too often, and no shoot should haves 
its top taken off before the 1 flower-buds are* 
visible, and all the plants, if possible, should! 
be dealt with at the same time. Those far 
winter flowering should not bo stopped after* 
the beginning of September; and as stopping 
regulates the time of their flowering when 
they are in active growth early in the 
spring, from six weeks to eight weeks must be 
allowed between the time they are last •topped 
and the time they are wanted in flower. They 
must not be shaded after the end of August, or 
the growth will become drawn and weak. If 
they are still to oooupy the same frame, it must 
be placed in the full sun. Those that are to 
flower first must be taken to a light airy green¬ 
house at the end of September, the others may 
remain in the frame six weeks or two months 
longer, or until there is danger of frost reaching 
them. Neat sticks and ties are requisite ; large 
specimens require this attention more than 
small ones, in any case, a certain amount 
of training is necessary to support the flower- 
spikes. 

Watering is a very important matter, especi¬ 
ally during the winter months, and should be 
most carefully done. Good specimen plants 
of Mignonette are not often met with, and 
careless watering is one of the chief reasons 
why—of that 1 am convinced. Only one 
individual should have charge of this important 
business, and he must be an observant cultivator 
as to the plants’ requirements. All through 
the winter months they do beat when the 
soil is kept on the dry side. As to the use of 
stimulants, there is no soft-wooded plant more 
benefited thereby, if judicious supplies are given* 
at the right time. They do not require liquid- 
manure when in a cool temperature and making; 
but little growth, and in midwinter it will do 
more harm than good. Plants, however, that- 
are in flower at that time and growing in a- 
higher temperature, it will benefit greatly ; butt 
for specimens that are in a state of quiesoenoe it- 
must be withheld when the daylight increases,, 
and until the natural temperature rises; then 
some stimulating liquid will help them 
immensely. Those specimens that are to flower 
in the spring should have oool greenhouse treat¬ 
ment throughout the winter months ; but those 
that are to flower on from the beginning of 
November should have a temperature not lower 
than 50 deg by day, with a slight decline at- 
night.— Field. 


Very late Chrysanthemums —Hav¬ 
ing seen a note on the above subject on p. 78, 
No 423, of Gardening, I wish to say that I have 
six plants of Chrysanthemums, which, although 
they bloomed well in November and December 
last, have yet never been ont of flower up to 
the present time, April 17. A fortnight ago £ 
exhibited one of the plants in Carlisle Market, 
with eighty-nine blooms on it, in all stages of 
development, and the whole six continue to 
bristle with flower-buds, both on the rising 
suckers and the stem shootB. The varieties are 
See or Melanie, Peter the Great, and Mrs. George 
Randle, and they are growing in 8-inch and 
9-inoh pots; the blooms are all cut weekly for 
market, and I never experience any difficulty in 
keeping my Chrysanthemums blooming on 
throughout the winter and spring until the 
early varieties come in again—in fact, I am 
quite oonvinoed that if growers will give their 
plants the same treatment after the first orop 
of flowers are cut as they gave them before that 
period, that a long continuation of bloom will 
be the certain result. All the extra attention 
that mine get is that of outting out the ex¬ 
hausted branohes, to allow others to take their 
place. I may add that this is the third year in 
succession that I have kept my Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in flower until within a reasonable dis¬ 
tance of midsummer.— Rd. McMillan, Carlisle, 
Chinese Primulas, sown early for late 
autumn-flowering, should now be ready to be 
shifted from 3-in oh pots to 5-inch ones, slightly 
burying the crowns in the new soil. It is a 
good plan to make three separate sowings, 
allowing an interval of three months between 
them. The most suitable compost for them is 
loam, leaf-soil, dry cow-manure, and silver sand* 
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After potting they should be placed in a cool 
frame t set on Ashes, and thoroughly shaded from 
the sun. lender suoh conditions they will be 
found to grow, and mature their growth to per¬ 
fection. Slightly syringing them overhead 
greatly benefits them on bright days, and early 
closing of the frames is advisable where high 
culture is aimed at.—H. G., Stoke. 

417.— Ppeesia Leiohtllni.—One of the 
moot important points in the culture of this 
bulbous flower is early potting, and many 
failures occur owing to want of attention to this 
matter. The bulbs should be potted early in 
September, so that they begin to grow before 
tiie warmth of summer is gone. They then get 
good root-hold before winter. If the potting is 
delayed until late in the autumn, they have 
scarcely made any progress by spring, and 
either miss blooming altogether or throw up 
weakly flower-spikes. Good drainage should 
be given, and if the compost is used in a moist 
state, and the pots are plunged in a frame, 
covering their surface with Moss, they will 
need no water for a month or two, and this uni¬ 
form, moist condition of the soil is most favour¬ 
able to root formation. All bulbous-rooted 
flowers start away more freely into growth 
when thus treated. During the winter a light 
position in a cool greenhouse is the best place 
for them. Freesias are easily raised from seeds 
sown in warmth in March or in a oool house in 
April. They should not be disturbed the first 
year, and the following season they should be 
treated the same as flowering bulbs. Most of 
them will bloom the third year if the culture is 
right— Byplxet. 

-These lovely Freesias should be potted 

six or eight in a 5-inch pot any time from Sep¬ 
tember to January, and ought to bloom well in 
a warm greenhouse some time between January 
and May. They require a great deal of water, 
and like rich turfy-loam and peat to grow in. 
They will thrive in a cool house, but then will 
flower Tather later. They are easily raised 
from seed, and should be sown, in pots or boxes, 
in a cold frame in May ; but they will not flower 
for several years. Sow in good soil, and oover 
lightly with silver sand or peat, and shade from 
hot sunshine. Prick out when they are well 
up, and protect from cold winds.— Audax. 

512. — Amaryllis seedlings. — Having 

raised thousands of these, I may, in a few 
words, anticipate the querp, which has not been 
satisfactorily answered. It may be as well to 
state at once that the parents of most of the 
garden varieties of Amaryllis are from tropical 
countries, and they will therefore not succeed 
all the year round in a greenhouse temperature. 
The best resting period is from October to the 
end of January ; then a oool house suite them 
very well. From January to September, how¬ 
ever, a hot-house is best. Seeds may be sown 
as soon as they are matured, which is in August, 
or sometimes in July. They vegetate, after 
sowing, in two or three weeks in a gentle 
bottom-heat. One small leaf is rapidly pro¬ 
duced, and a larger one speedily follows. When 
the second leaf appears the plants should be 
potted off, a dozen of them in a 5*inoh pot. 
The plants will grow on all through the winter 
months, in a moderately warm temperature, 
and they require but very little water at the 
root. About the end of January shake all the 
plants out of their pots, and re-pot them in the 
same sized pots as before; but instead of a dozen 
plants three only must be placed in each. The 
pots should be plunged in a tan-bed, where the 
bottom-heat will range from 85 to 95 degs.; 
this promotes a steady growth if the temperature 
of the house is kept at about 55 degs. at night; 
by the end of the season good bulbs will be 
produoed. A few will be large enough to pro¬ 
duce flowers, perhaps ten in a hundred will do 
so. Each bulb should be re-potted in 3-inch, 
4-inoh, or 5-inch pots, according to their size; 
and with careful cultivation nearly the whole of 
them will produce flowering bulbs by the time 
the resting period for next season arrives. 
After this they may be re-potted, and gr ow n on 
in the same manner as established bulbs.— 
J. D. E. 


___ _very dry, i 

should be well watered daring the process of building up 
the heap. Water should be applied freely through the 
coarse roes of a water-pot We used a considerable body 
of it—two or three oart-loads; a small quantity might not 
heat sufficiently.—J. D. ” 


FRUIT. 

WALL-TREES IN SPRING. 
Wall-trees must, at this season, receive 
timely and judioious attention, if we would 
reckon on securing satisfactory crops of fruit. 
Protection of the blossoms from frost must 
either be done in an effective manner or not at 
all. I have seen so many failures arise from 
makeshift protection, that I am satisfied it does 
more harm than good. The kind of protection 
to whioh I objeot is suspending old netting 
before the trees, and fixing evergreen branches 
on them for warding off frost. In both methods 
I have lost faith; I have noticed that some trees 
so dealt with produced a crop of fruit; butothers 
in the same garden which had received no pro¬ 
tection whatever furnished equally good crops. 
The only kind of shelter in which I have any 
faith is covering the trees entirely with glass. 
Glass copings, even where 3 feet or 4 feet wide, 
and fixed to a rather low wall, are not to be 
relied upon to secure a crop of fruit, unless 
there are also substantial curtains, so fixed as 
to be drawn over the trees at night and 
removed in the morning. In regard to Cherries 
on walls, their popularity Is evidently on 
the decline, at least, so far as dessert kinds are 
concerned—a matter to be regretted; for when 
such sorts as May Duke and early Purple Guigne 
are grown on south walls, they make useful 
additions to the dessert early in the summer. 
The cause of this decline is doubtless the 
uncertainty of the crop, which is frequently 
destroyed either by frost or insects. When we 
had time to properly attend to the trees, we 
used to get good crops of both May Duke and 
Bigarreau from walls facing the east. To de¬ 
stroy these pests we used to syringe the 
trees with half an ounce of soft soap to a gallon 
of warm water. This was done twice a-week, 
and as soon as we saw signs of the leaves 
curling they were carefully examined, and the 
maggot which was rolled up in them destroyed. 
I know of no better remedy; the fly often 
attacks them jast as the flowers open, and 
when anything stronger applied would injure 
the blossoms. 

When removing young shoots not wanted, 
it is a barbarous praotice to break them off as 
some do. This not only leaves a ragged wound 
on the branch, but sometimes a strip of bark is 
brought away with them. In my own practice, 
I make a point of cutting off each shoot with 
the point of a sharp knife, and I am satisfied 
that a smooth wound made by a knife heals 
more quickly than one resulting from breaking 
off the shoot. In dealing with young and 
vigorous-growing Peach- and Nectarine-trees, 
where there is space on the wall to fill, the cul¬ 
tivator should endeavour to spread the growth 
over all parts of the wall. If left to them¬ 
selves, there will probably be two or three of 
the leading shoots making much more vigorous 
growth than the others, and, if allowed to grow 
on unchecked, they will monopolise the strength 
of the roots. By judioious topping of such 
shoots, it is quite possible to have every part of 
the branches under command, and of equal 
strength. I am, however, far from advocating 
a persistent system of pinching; what I wish 
to impress on the inexperienced is, that a timely 
stopping of gross-growing leading shoots will 
not only help to fill up the wall-space more 
quickly than it otherwise would be—causing, as 
it does, the shoots so dealt with to branch out 
into several others—but it will be the means of 
diverting the supplies from the roots to the 
weaker branches, and in this way the whole tree 
will be benefited. Taunton. 
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Late keeping Apples-— At the recent 
Bath bulb show prizes were offered for the best 
dishes of Apples, and these attracted several 
surprisingly good dishes of fruit. The awards 
were made to Ribston Pippin, the examples of 
this popular variety being highly-coloured, 
plump, and of excellent flavour. Only slightly 
inferior to these were the handsome dishes of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Pippin, King of 
the Pippins, and Dutch Mignonne. Reinette du 
Canada and Golden Noble were also shown in 
good condition. From the Royal Nurseries, 

Exeter, came several good dishes of Apples, the 
best being Lord Burghley, Lane’s Prince Albert, 

(very strongly recommended as a profitable and a u(wa> 
good variety), Cornish Aromatic, Royal' laVajrcueeit. 


Pearmain, Annii Elizabeth, Blenheim Pippin 
Court Pendu Plat, Cockle Pippin, Wellington 
and French Crab. So we are not so badly off 
for keeping Apples after all, and if more p a ins 
were taken in the cultivation, gathering the 
fruit, and storing, a supply of really good fruit 
might easily be maintained up to the present 
time, or even later. None but sound, dear- 
skinned, fully-developed fruit will keen 
satisfactorily, nor should these, as was pointed 
out by a successful exhibitor, be gathered 
prematurely. If they are gathered before they 
are ripe shrivelling will in all probability result; 
whereas, if left on the tree till the seeds are 
brown, they will, other conditions being 
favourable, keep plump and good. They ought 
not to be moved about in the fruit-room, nor 
should they come into contact with straw or hay, 
either of these substances soon commu ni ca ting 
a musty objectionable flavour to the fruit. 
Apples may be spoiled, as far as flavour Is 
concerned, almost as quickly as Strawberries; 
yet, in spite of this fact, probably half the Apples 
stored in this country rest on either straw or 
hay. A cool, yet dry, room, clean shelves 
covered with paper, careful exclusion of all 
currents of either hot or cold air, are the con¬ 
ditions best calculated to ensure a long supply 
of good Apples. Under suoh treatment the 
season of good sorts may be made to extend over 
a period of five months. We had King of the 
Pippins fit to eat in September, ana a few 
plump, well-flavoured fruits were available 
during the last week in March. Very frequently 
those who have every facility, in the shape of a 
well appointed fruit room, do not keep Apples 
so well as others having no fruit room of any 
kind. A gentleman in this neighbourhood 
usually has ohoice varieties later than most 
people, and his simple plan of keeping the fruit 
ought to commend itself to many other amateur 
fruit growers as well as professional gardeners. 
When the Apples are ripe they are very carefully 
gathered, and the soundest fruits are at ones 
packed in clean deal boxes, whioh, after the lids 
are put on, are stored in a oool, dry room over 
an outhouse. They are protected from severs 
frosts, but never disturbed till required for use. 
Apples always keep better in heaps or in large 
boxes, only those on the surface being at all 
liable to premature shrivelling.—W. L 

Market sales of glasshouse produce. 

—I am very pleased to see your announcement 
re “ Market sales of glasshouse produce.” This 
is a step in the right direction, but It does not 
go far enough. To take my own case, I have 
thousands of Daffodils for disposal, and shall 
also have Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies of the 
Valley, Roses, and, lastly, a large quantity of 
outdoor fruit. These, if I understand your 
ragraph aright, Messrs. T. W. Draper and 
in will not sell.—H. C. D. 

Ant hracite coaL — I was much inte¬ 
rested in reading the remarks of “ B. C. R.” 
I am indebted to him for much valuable 
information, and for kindly answering several 
questions in your paper. Will you allow me, 
who have used this coal for nearly three 
years, to endorse the remarks of '* B. C. R.,** 
who has tried it for “ a few weeks ” only. He 
says a fire made up at ten at night will last 
until seven a.m. But I think he will find that 
even if replenished at four or five in the after¬ 
noon it will be still burning at eight or ten next 
morning. At least, suoh is my own experience. I 
rake my furnaoe out only onoe in the forty- 
eight hours, and have never had it out from 
the 13th of last October to the 29th of this 
March. I have tried the best ooke, whioh costs 
13s. per load, and find it inferior to a ton of 
anthracite coal at 16s. 6d. a ton. There are 
much less clinkers formed with the latter than 
with the former. My boiler is a small upright 
tubular one, with some 80 feet of 4-inon hot- 
water pipes attached to and heated by it. The 
coal has been reduced in price lately. I feel 
sure that none of your readers who once 
try it fairly will ever give it up.— M. A, 
Clifton. 

479. —Using artificial manurea — “ Arthurl " 
wishes to know how he la to use some sulphate of 
ammo Die. nitrate of soda, and dissolved guano. There is 
no suoh thing as dissolved guano; he must mean diseohred 
bones. If eo, let him mix them as follows: Solphate Of 
ammonia, two parte; nitrate of eoda. one part; dissolved 
bones (pure), one part; well pounded together. Use one 
tablespoonful to every 2 gallons of water. I may eay I 
like the nitrate of potash better than the ■ ode-salt, and 
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MARSH MARIGOLDS (CALTHA). 

Tiik order of the Crowfoots affords us some 
attractive plants for marshy ground, and for posi¬ 
tion in the vicinity of water. Our illustration 
represents the well-known ordinary single form 
of M arsh Marigold, and also a double cultivated 
form of a rather uncommon wild variety (C 
Guerangerii) with smaller flowers than the 


after the first heavy rain, ground of that 
character will run together, and, as soon as it 
gets dry, will form a crust, through which seed¬ 
lings will have great difficulty in finding their 
way. In soils of this description, the surface 
had better be left rather too rough than too 
smooth. A little more care is necessary in such 
cases in covering the seeds, and it will pay in 
the end if some sifted earth is brought to the 
spot for covering them. We have frequently to 
do this in the case of Peas and similar crops. 
We never rake in seeds of any kind under any 
circumstances, but get the surface moderately 
fine before sowing, and then cover them with 
sifted soil. The refuse from the potting-bench 
usually serves for this purpose ; but if none is 
available we turn to an unoccupied spot in the 
garden, and sift sufficient for the purpose. Soil 
strewn on the seed-beds in this way does not 
bind so quickly as the ordinary surface-soil which 
has been raked down. Strong manure of any 
kind will do more harm than good in flower¬ 
beds, as it will cause the majority of flowering 
plants to run too much to leaf. A little 
thoroughly-rotted stable-manure, or a dressing 
of leaf-soil, or a good sprinkling of loam. anr#*».rt 


SINGLE MARSH MARIGOLD (CALTHA rALUSTRIS 


however, only found in 


M L. rad leans, now, 

cultivated state. It __ y ___ 

at the stem joints, and has gracefully 


roots i _ _ 

pointed leaves of a triangular heai 
The Marsh Marigolds will 


outline. 

---- —““6 u,uo "givw ill 

almost any soil—not actually in the water, 

the Ragged 


.11 ii * . ; —■ uauumu , uuium uunuuuuuui, urougui irom .Bermuda, 

for th V n< lu e8 - fc of i^ 11 hardy foIia 8 e Hence to call L. Harrisi the Bermuda Lily, as is 

tw ft WI h yellow trumpets is commonly done, seems a little indefinite, unless 

tnat of the herbaceous Peonies. Big clumps of they are indeed identical. Then to name it the 
esc are now of a glistening crimson-brown Easter Lily is quite as ambiguous, as this title 


or in a border, but in such a bog as 
Robin, the Cotton-Grass, and th< 
delight in. 

Flower-beds and borders.- _ _ 

f°r sowing and planting flower-beds 
and borders is come, it may be useful to direct 
attention to the necessity of thoroughly pre¬ 
paring the soil before any of these operations 
are begun. Unoccupied beds or borders, that 
have not been dug up since the autumn, should 
be attended to at once, and the deeper they are 
stirred within reasonable limits, so that the bad 
soil from the bottom is not brought to the sur- 
the better the plants will thrive if the 
summer should be a dry one. Plants that send 
roots deep into the soil do not feel the effects of 
an absence of rain so soon as those which are 
only a few inches from the surface, and kept 
there by the hard bottom and unkind character 
of the lower stratum. Next to a deep soil a 
fairly fine one is necessary, especially in the 




MARSH MARIGOLD AND IRIS IN EARLY SPRING, 


wte 1 f °£L° r m0re in h6ight ;, In , P lacea h “ been applied to a number of our white 
”' h " 6 large bed. or masses, or well-established Lilie. flowering at that season, especiallyt£ 
g oupe, of these Pceomes already exist, I would old L. candidum. However, call it what w/will 
urgently advise their owners to plant bulbs of It is indeed a grand Lilv The flower, ere 

some of tho best Daffodils in amongst them next larger than L. iongifloruni, nearly twice the 

&L 0 /- S 1 Pt n ber - A f0 "; bulb V f N- «i£ in fact, and larger also thau smy othe“ofthe 
Horsefield!, planted Dear some clumps of ernn- L. eximiuin class. They are delightfully fragrant 
“‘ Ted P-eomes are now very fresh and and a single plant will All the iioSae with Siltaful 
lovely, and most generally admired ; indeed, perfume. The plant itself ie a stately oiieot in 
on . r l v *eitors who think they know thia any room, growing nearly 4 feet high andbeinv 
weI1 > “aroely recognise it, so brilliant well provided with neat foliage KesubsS 
does it seem as contrasted in the way above de- of the flower is such that it lists for manv davs 
n T' 18 a wb °!® world of beauty in after being out, and it remains fresh Md Lauti 

Mso P S ars^fin l“ d t l‘ e & rea !?’ t °( T 8 " 6 *? ful on the 8 ‘ ein after expanding almost without 
&I80. oome are finely cut, like lennel leaves. chancre for a Inner fimo tu-. , » , , . 

a. in the form, of P. tenuifolia; others, a, the newfulbleU JZStt bL °oTt“f 

hr^d P ‘ r a ’ have cr,m80n ete , ma and parent plant, which throw up new stems on 

v f 18 n eavea ; 80m ® hav ® 8oft » grey their own account with great rapidity, producing 
foliage, but all are so beautiful, that even if fine large flowers is a diatineti™ £n!l m!!!? 
these plants never bore such great and gor- valuable feature with this Lily. Thia peculi- 
geous blossoms-magnified Hoses—as others do, arity has led some to believe that these P were 
^one-F W g B dtOgr0Wthemf0rtheirleaVe8 8 ?° ondar y 8t6ms proceeding directly from the 
V W ji ^ ? ld 8t€m * But 1 ha ve not found any such 

—Liandlprd and tenant.—I do not instance, although the little young bulbs do 
think a landlord has the power of preventing a produce such new flowering stems. H. H 
tenant erecting a boiler in his greenhouse, Kingston. N.Y. 
unless thero is a clause in the agreement or 
leaso which provides that no alteration to the 

P™ “• The Pitcher-plants.—A short time since I 

property is let by the landlord to the tenant for procured a small specimen of the Pitcher-plant 
acertow period at so much rent per annum ; (Sarracenia purpurea), and not possessing P any 
and, m my opinion, the tenant can do what he greenhouse, I have planted it m a good-sized 

in^nr« d fi rmg t - me ’ P rovided he doea not P 04 and P^ced it in my kitchen. Thu circum- 
lujure the property in any way, or commit any stance has led to the discovery (if it is one} that 
nnuanoe. The erection of * boiler would seem the Pitcher-plant nets ss a most 
to be no iDjur y , but rather an improvement. It blackbeetle trap. The other day I emptied 
may be, however, that the smoke will be a from one of ite pitchers nineteen good-K 
ob?eot t0 ' Other parties, and the owner may blackbeetlos and one earwig, and alf of them 
® b ( J , f. fc , the . greenhouse being altered. If were dead ; this is not the* first discovery of 
G. b. carries out his intention, the lAnrllnrrl Irimi t kawn »...]« 'tiu. . 

on this 


DOUBLE MARSH MARIGOLD (CALTHA 
GUERANGERII). 


glass. »itn the exception of the very strongest 
plants, _ there are few that will search 
for their sustenance between hard lumps of 
earth. Therefore, in digging up the beds, the 
toest pieces at the bottom of the trench should 
be broken to pieces, as well as those on the sur¬ 
face. But there is a possibility of making the 
aurface too fine, especially in soils that incline 
to clay, for when the surface has been exposed 
for some time to the action of the air it can be 
raked down as fine as a heap of ashes. This, to 
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occasion happened to be left on the floor at night, 
and consequently the haul was larger than 
usual.— Joseph Tindall. 


380 — Liliuni auratum in windows. 
—1 should advise yon to grow the Lilies in the 
open air until the flowers begin to expand. If 
grow n in a room all through the summer, they 
are apt to run up weakly, and the flowers oome 
pale m colour, and bad in substance. It will be 
necessary to keep them indoors through the 
spring until all danger of frost is past; but they 
should be in a cool room, where plenty of air is 
in fine weather. About the middle of 


i 1 . 


«ne put them in the open air, in a oool situa¬ 
tion, where they will get shelter from rough 
winds.—B yflbbt. 


POULTRY AND RABBIT& 

USEFUL FOWLS v. FANCY FOWLS. 

1 take it that nearly all the readers of 
Gardening who keep poultry do so with the 
object of getting eggs and chickens, and not 
fancy birds for exhibition. I would, therefore, 
impress upon them the fact that pure breeds of 
poultry are so much inbred for the purpose of 
obtaining fancy points, that it is very difficult 
to meet with reliable strains that are good layers 
and good table birds. Moreover, many of the 
fancy points are mere monstrosities, which 
greatly detract from the useful qualities of the 
Jowls—for instance, the excessive leg-feathering 
•of the Cochins and Brahmas, the long legs 
of the modern Game, the large white face of the 
Spanish, and the crest of the Houdan. The 
(Cochins and Brahmas, which were the best of 
layers when first introduced into this country, 
have been absolutely ruined by inbreeding, in 
order to get a small comb, for it is a well-esta¬ 
blished fact that hens with the largest combs 
-are invariably the best layers. I have had a 
long experience in keeping poultry, and, after 
trying many pure breeds, 1 have come to the 
conclusion that, for useful purposes, cross¬ 
breeds are the best, and in this opinion I am 
confirmed by the experience of all poultry- 
keepers who are not bigoted fanciers; and 
when I say cross-breeds, I do not confine myself 
to first crosses—second and third, and even 
forty-ninth crosses are as good as the first, pro¬ 
vided always that the parents are not related, 
and that the best fowls are selected to breed 
from. The reason why cross-bred fowls are the 
most prolific and profitable is, that the 
evil effects of inbreeding are counteracted by 
mating fowls that are of a totally different 
origin and race. The same effect is not pro¬ 
duced by mating, say, a Cochin cockerel from one 
yard with the hens from another, as by mating, 
say, a Game fowl with a Cochin; for in the latter 
case there is a greater difference in the blood. 
Bear in mind, that I do not say that it is im¬ 
possible to have a pure breed as good as a cross; 

I merely state the admitted fact, that all our 
pure breeds in this country, although originally 
hardy, useful fowls, have been ruined by the 
recent rage for exhibiting poultry with fancy I 
plumage, and other points, which are not 
natural in strong, healthy birds. And yet every 
keener of poultry, or of any other live stock, 
hankers after a pure breed, and I confess that 
I do so myself. 1 like to see the ocoupants of the 
poultry-yard represent a uniform appearance, 
showing that there has been careful breeding; 
and I am proud to know that my fowls come of 
a reliable stock that will breed children that 
will not disgrace their parents. Now this 
object can never be attained by the ordinary 
methods of indiscriminate cross-breeding. 

The metood which I have adopted 
myself, and which I would recommend to 
readers, is the following :. Get either eggs cr 
pullets from as good a laying strain as can be 
found of Partridge Cochins, and mate them 
with a brown Leghorn cockerel that comes of a 
strain that has been selected for laying. The 
eocond year mate the best-looking pullets, 
selecting those with the cleanest legs, with 
either a black-red Indian Game-cock, or an 
old-fashioned, short-legged black-red English 
Game, that also comes of a good laying family. 
Be carefnl to mark with a ring round the leg 
every pullet that lays in Deoember and January, 
and put them up in a separate run, or take notice 
of the host layers, ana the heaviest birds, and 
breed from no others. From this cross select the 


plnmpest-looking cockerel, and mate him with 
the best hens or pallets, and the result will be a 
truly beautiful fowl that will always breed true 
to colour. It may vary a little in oolour of leg, 
and ear-lobe, and size of comb, and will occa¬ 
sionally show signs of leg-feathering, bat, by 
judicious selection, these irregularities will 
disappear. I speak from experience when I say 
that, the fowl will be like the beautiful old- 
fashioned black-red English Game, with long, 
flowing tail, but with a small white ear-lobe. 
The weight also will be quite 5 lb. for pullets, 
and 7 lb. for cockerels, and by subsequent selec¬ 
tion this weight may be greatly increased. The 
hens will be good layers of fawn-coloured eggs, 
and will be exceptionally good sitters and 
mothers. My own hens have averaged four and 
a-half eggs in December, five in January, and 
eight in February. On Monday, March 28th, I 
had eleven, and on the following Wednesday 
thirteen eggs from twenty hens. Three 
friends are cultivating the same breeds, and 
I shall be very glad if any readers will 
join us, as we purpose forming a society 
for the propagation of this new breed, which 
we call the ‘'Leghorn Game,” in order that 
we may, when the breed is once established, 
exohange cockerels, so as to introduce fresh 
blood into our yards every year. I shall be very 
pleased to give further information that any 
readers may require, should they wish to join 
I us ; but I may at once say that neither I, nor 
any of my friends, sell either the eggs or the 
fowls. I am quite confident that, by judicious 
crossing and selection, a pure breed may be 
obtained that will be far superior in every way 
to any now existing. All oar pare breeds have 
one or more of the following defeots: They are 
tender through inbreeding, are bad table-birds, 
bad sitters, bad layers, lay white eggs, or are 
wanting in beauty from an artist’s point of view, 
and many of them do not breed true to oolonr. 
All these are faults that the “fowl of the 
future ” must be free from. F. G. Barker. 

Heather date , Woodford Green. 


Profit on poultry-keeping. — Having 
kept poultry for the past fifteen years, I think 
that I ought to have gained some experience on 
this head; bat when I read in Gardening, 
February 19 (p. 677, Vol. VIII.), a statement 
signed 14 A Somersetshire Rector,” that, with 30 
hens, he not only paid all their expenses, 
but also saved a sum of £9 payment of Oats 
for keep of his horse, I began to think that 
in poultry-keeping I had everything yet to 
learn. I have, as nearly as possible, a stock of 
the same number as 44 The Rector ”—viz., 30 
hens—and (as I presume he has) two or three 
cocks to run about with them. About half of 
my hens are Minorca®, the rest, with the ex¬ 
ception of 3 Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks. They 
have an acre of Grass land to range over. 
Number of eggs in 1886 was 2,231—best month, 
April, 380; worst, December, 67. They are 
fed in the usual way—hot, scalded food first 
thing in the morning, some kitchen scraps after 
the servants' dinner, with a handful or two of 
Buckwheat, varied by Barley, Wheat, and 
Indian Corn before they go to roost. Now, as to 
profit: My experience is (and this, I believe, is 
the general belief of most keepers of poultry) 
that full-grown poultry cannot be kept well 
under a sum of from l£d. to l&d. per week; 
Brahmas, or heavy fowls of this class, will cost 
the latter amount. Suppose, however, we 
estimate the former sum—this will amount 
to 5 h. 5d. per head each year, or, upon thestook 
of 30 hens and 3 cocks, a sum of £8 18s. 9d. 
My expenditure was a few shillings in oxcess 
of this sum for last year. Let me now refer to 
the credit side as regards eggs. 44 The Rector * 
puts his eggs for the twelve months at 2,277 
(46 in exoeas of mine), or say, 76 per hoD. 
Brahmas would, 1 have no doubt, have pro¬ 
duced more eggs, but there would have been an 
increase of cost of keep. As I never sell either 
eggs or chickens, I can only estimate the value 
of them by their sale price in this neighbour¬ 
hood, which, in winter, is from 7 to 8, and, in 
the snmmer, 14 to 15 per shilling for fresh 
English eggs; a fair yearly average would, 
therefore, be 11 for a shilling, or a money value 
for the 2,277 of £10 7s. Now for the credit side 
relating to ohiokent. 44 The Rector ” plaoes the 
number whioh he bred in the twelve months at 
110— a large quantity, I think, having regard to 


the number of his hens, and the quantity of e g g* 
which he got. About 15 of these chickens 
would probably be need for stock purposes to 
replace his older hens in the autumn, and the 
15 hens parted with at that time of year would 
oertainly not be worth more than a shilling each. 
Estimating the valne of the remaining 96 
chiokens, when ready for table in the autumn, 
at 5s. per couple, I am convinced that they 
could not be reared and fattened for less than 
Is. 6d. each, especially when it is considered that 
for the first six weeks their food should consist 
of bud-boiled eggs, crushed Hemp-seed, and 
balls of coarse Oatmeal, moistened and baked. 
Dednoting this sum from each chicken, the 
account will stand as follows: 2,277 eggs, at 
11 for a shilling. £10 7s. ; keep of 33 head, 
£8 18s. 9d. — £1 8s. 3d.; by sale of 15 
drafted hens, 15s.; 95 chickens at 2s. 6d., 
£11 17s. fid; less oost of keep, at Is. 6d., 
£7s. 2s. 6d.—total, £4 15s. ; total profit, 
£6 18s. 3d. Bat, as will have been seen, no 
charge haa been made for attendance. It is true 
that, where full-grown fowls are kept only, a 
man, who (as in my case, a gardener) would be 
kept whether there were poultry or not, could 
do all the work (of preparing the hot food, 
oleaning out pens, and feeding) in the course 
probably of an hour each day; ho wonld be occu¬ 
pied more than double that time where 110 
chickens are reared, with hatohing-time ex¬ 
tending over two or three months, and food 
given to the chicks some five or six times a-day, 
and this attention to be given them at a time 
the busiest in the year for the garden; conse¬ 
quently, I rear bat few chiokens—last year only 
thirty—ten for replacing older hens, and twenty 
used for table purposes.— Cheshire. 

Mongrel fowls.—As a constant reader of 
the useful Poultry notes in Gardening, I have 
of late been much struck by the excessively 
dogmatic style assumed by 44 N. Wood," mid 
hope you will find a corner for a few remarkaon 
the subjeot. With reference to his article on 
“ Egg production, ” Feb. 19, in which he falls fonl 
of “Doulting,” I think it quite as easy to raise 
a prolific strain of pure bred birds as to breed 
mongrels (by the way, 44 N. Wood ” is very fond 
of this word 44 mongrel ”), and then one haa some¬ 
thing to look at; the surplus stock, too, will 
fetch more money. In the issue of April 2nd 
44 N. Wood ” certainly does not speak kindly of 
Plymouth Rocks. He says they are mongrels. 
Well, everybody knows that they are a 44 made 
breed,” but I can’t see any objection to 
that. Will he next pour out the vials of his 
wrath on Wyandottes—another mongrel breed ? 
It rather seems to me that he does not like mon¬ 
grels—that is, English or Amerioan mongrels— 
for, under the head of 44 Winter eggs ” (p. 61), he 
recommends the production of French mongrels, 
and this is what I want to have explained. I 
hope other correspondents will let ns have 
their views on the subject. 44 N. W.’s ” advice 
seems pure nonsense to me, and I should be 
very sorry to waste the time of any of my hens 
by letting them sit on crate eggs, the ancient 
and fish-like smell of which we have most of 
us, in an evil moment, experienced. Can it be 
worth the trouble to try to hatch out eggs that 
have been knocking about France and else¬ 
where for an unknown time T And, even if they 
were hatohed, there is the risk of inherited 
disease appearing in the chicken, and, perhaps, 
fatally tainting toe existing strain.—C. H. W. 

Winter eggfl.— 41 Lincolnshire Rector's" 
perplexity on this point cannot surely be at¬ 
tributed to anv cause much farther away than 
his own poultry-yard. As quite a young, 
and, until lately, unlearned, amateur, I would 
like to write in support of our good friend, 

44 Doulting.” My fowl-house is snug, and oon- 
tains three good nests, with as many china eggs. 
The run is small, but receives the benefit of toe 
warm mornings and mid-day sun. In August, 
1885, I wished to try poultry-keeping as a , 
hobby. To this end, I sought a dealer, pur- j 
chased four pallets and a cockerel, cross-bred. 
Now, in my opinion, if 44 DoultingV’ advice is 
adhered to, good results most follow. My birds 
began laying in November, and continued, 
with now and then a day's intermission, until 
the warm weather of Mar oh and April canoed 
them to yearn for family, and they m turn 
beoame broody. Delighted with my sucoees 
thus tor, I determined to obtain a sitting of i 
MinoTcas, whioh I did; bnt from thirteen eggs 
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wag rewarded with two pullets apd a cockerel 
only. My “ farm-yard mixtures” I now killed 
off aa required, thus making room for the little 
ones. Day by day my chicks thrived, and 
became more handsome till, on November 13th, 
No. 1 presented her first token of gratitude. 
Prom November 13th to January 28th, I 
received a total of no less than eighty-four 
eggs — a result immensely gratifying to 
a novice like me. Up to March 12th the 
total wee 121. The regimen 1 adopt is—At 
eight a.m. a warm breakfast of boiled Potato 
poolings, middlings,' and Barley-meal, well 
kn ead e d ^ together with a little boiling water, 
in quantity just sufficient for them to clear up 
and feel satisfied. One p.m., the soraps from 
the house, such as odd pieces of fat, bacon 
rinds, crumbs, Ac., Ac. (and in very oold 
weather I add bullock's lights). Pour p.m., a 
handful of mixed corn (this being composed of 
Wheat, Barley, Maize, and Buokwheat) to eaoh 
bird ; during the day any Celery tops, Cabbage 
leaves, and ashes; and last, but not least, a 
liberal supply of hard water—bard water, be¬ 
cause of lime in solution contained in it for 
shell-forming. My advice to “ Lincolnshire 
Rector " is, try again, and eggs in winter will 
be the sure reward.-—E. J. A., Ipswich, 

The Belgian hare-rabbit is sufficiently 
hardy to bear keeping in a box placed in the 
open air/ if it is covered with felt to carry 
off the wet. I should not from choice keep the 
animals under such conditions, unless I meant 
breeding for table only. Rabbits kept in the 
open do not look so well as those which are 
more closely confined, and thus kept warmer. 
As regards the size of the hutch, more room 
will be required for the Belgian than is neoessary 
os smaller varieties. The breeding- hutch should 
be at least 4 feet long by 2$ feet wide, and 
18 laches or 24 inches high. A space, 18 inches 
wide, should be boarded off at one end, for a 
sleeping compartment. If a smaller pen be 
presided, the young rabbits are often dragged 
out of the nest by the doe, in turning round. 
The rabbits may be fed upon Oats, Barley-meal, 
Carrots, sweet hay, a little oilcake, Swedes (a 
few). Sow Thistles, Dandelions, and Grass. The 
quantity most depend upon the appetites of the 
rabbits; but green stuff and roots should only 
be given in moderation,, and be always dry. 
Feeding usually takes place in the morning and 
evening, with a mere snatch at mid-day. No 
book, so far as I am aware, is devoted entirely 
to the Belgian hare; but any bookseller will 
procure a volume which treats gsnerally of all 
the varieties. —Boulting. 


QUERIES. 

662.— Plymouth Bock chickens.— will someone 
kindly tall nM what colour Plymouth Rook chickens 
should be when flrel hatched ?—Mono. 

653. —Duck hatching fowls' eggs.—Win some of 
your readers tell me if It is pastible for a duok to hatch 
and mar chickens ? I have a pair of old wild ducks; (heir 
egg* are seldom fertile now, so, as the female bird is 
each a good mother. I propose to give her 14 fowls’ etrira 
to alt on instead of haf own.—0. A. J. 

654. —Fowls for small run.—Which is the beet 
kind of fowl for a small wired run, and how many can 
be kept In a run only 9 feet by 4 feet, exclusive of house 1 
— O. A. J. 

REPLIES. 

656. — Feather-sating (4. W. J .%—You will find the 
notes on feather-eating in Gaadbninq, No. 411, which oan 
be obtained from the publisher. Continue treatment 
until a cure Is effected. 

666.—Eg g -production (C. A. J.).— Hens lay just as 
well when kept without a male bird as when running with 
one, and their egg* keep better. 

690.—Cygnets.— Cygnets in the autumn can be pur¬ 
chased for about fifteen shillings a pair; sometimes a 
higher pries is realised for them. I am not experienced 
in Incubators; hnt It is too late now to obtain swans’ eggs, 
as the cygnets are hatched in May, the old birds sitting 
six weeks.—J. H. Vmium,. 


463. — Houdans. — The Houdan, If not 
weakened by constant inbreeding, is one of the 
hardiest fowls we have. Before the chicks are 
a week old they will ramble far and wide in 
search of worms, Ac., and if their feeding is all 
right they will thrive in the coldest days of 
March and April. I should not be afraid of 
trying them in a damp district, providing there 
is plenty of turf for them to run over. When 
Houdans are kept in a dirty yard, the sides of 
the crest are often covered with mud, a state of 
things neither pleasant to the bird itself or 
agreeable to the spectator. The Houdan, 
“B. P. ft” Is probably aware, is a non-sitter, 
and makes a fint-cUss table fowl. Failing the 
Houdan, I should try the Bcphma, Wyandotte, 
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or Plymouth Rook. The first-named variety is 
feather-legged, and this is a drawback in dirty 
situations. —Boulting. 

393.— Wyandotte fowls.—* 1 G. E. W.” 
will get the moat information respecting this 
variety from the “ Practical Poultry Keeper,” but 
the breed is too reoent an introduction into this 
country for much to be said either for er against 
it. Briefly speaking, the Wyandotte is a large, 
laced fowl, with a rose comb, and smooth legs. 
The hens are good layers, and the breed is 
hardy. The fowls are also useful for the table, 
the meat being of good quality, and the birds 
squarely built. The breed seems to be gaining 
ground in this country, and at all the leading 
shows classes are allotted to it. The judging, 
however, is irregular, as no standard has yet 
been fixed. Until this* has been settled, it is 
difficult to describe the plumage which is most 
in favour. “G. E. W. should visit some of 
our leading shows. A new variety of the 
Wyandotte—a pure white one—has lately made 
its appearanoe, and some of its admirers style it 
“ the fowl of the future.” —Boulting. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

667.— Preserving Peas.—Will any reader kindly 
give me a goed recipe for preserving Peas for winter nse ? 
TheFrenoh “Petit Poia” in tins are dslioious, bat they 
are so expensive.— Madox. 

684.—Rancid butter.—To remedy rancid butter, to 
1 lb. of rancid butter add a tablespoonlul of common salt 
and one of common soda. Mix well together with about a 
pint of oold water. Then heat the mixture to boiling 

S oiot, stir, and eet aside to coot When hard, take off the 
utter in a cake, wipe dry, and keep in a cool plaoe.—K. 
Matou. 


A strange dwelling-place.—Ifc might, 

E erhaps, interest the readers of Gardening to 
ear the following incident: I have in my bed¬ 
room a small miniature 11 Swiss oottage,” the 
size of which is 2 inohes in height, by 2£ inches 
in width. Its only opening is a tiny hole about 
a quarter of an inch square, which serves as a 
door for the little house. It stood on a bracket 
on the wall near the bed; and, as it was rather 
high up, I believe was very seldom dusted. I 
was surprised atnotioing several times some fat, 
sleepy, old bumble-bees crawling about my room. 
This was last autumn ; and, thinking that they 
came out of the creepers whioh surround the 
windows, I usqd to drop them out-of-doors. 
One day, the Swiss cottage was taken down to 
be dusted, and we found that it was quite full 
of bumble-bees. We placed the little house by 
the open window, and no leas than 27 bumble¬ 
bees, the largest oommon sort, crawled out of 
it. They had made no nest, aftd I cannot think 
what they could have lived on* They were 
paoked as closely as possible, and there was only 
just room for one bee to pass at a time through 
the tiny doorway. I should be grateful if any 
one would tell me if this is a very unusual occur¬ 
rence. and if the bees ate nothin all the time. 
—E. M. C. 

QUERIES. 

668.— Bee-box —Is it best to put the section-box on 
young bees taken this jeer, or on bees taken last year, so 
as to produoe honey for show purposes; and, also, when 
is the best time to put the section-box on ? Any informa¬ 
tion on this subject I shall gladly receive.—H Tipnvt. 

669 — Mildewed combs In straw hive.—Will 
anyone tell me if it would be right to out away the mil- 
dewed combe in a straw beehive now, or will the bees re¬ 
move them for themselves 7 I commenced to do so. but was 
told it would make them oold and kill them.—S tevknb. 

REPLIES. 

360. — Misplaced combs.—Bees very 
rarely fail to work out their combs in a perpen¬ 
dicular line from four strips of comb-foundation. 
Your hive not standing level probably accounted 
for the bees outting down the foundation and 
building across the frames. Transferring the 
bees and combs to another hive may be per¬ 
formed at any time from now until September, 
and a good time to do so is about 21 days after 
swarming, as by then all brood has hatched out 
and [there is no risk of chilling or destroying 
the same in removing combs.—S. S. G. 

661.— Wintering bees.—During cold 
weather, when the air is not renewed in. the 
hive, the moisture arising from exhalations of 
p the bees condenses into water, causing the 
quilts to become damp. As pour hive was evi¬ 
dently weatherproof, the moist vapour arising 
from the bees was probably absorbed by the 
cork dust, so far as It covered the quilt, leaving 


the ether portion damp. Although the hive 
should be left as undisturbed aa possible during 
severe weather, still, when a bright, warm day 
ocours, permitting the bees to fly freely, an ex¬ 
amination of it should be made, and any damp 
quilts ac once removed and replaced by dry ones. 
—S. S. G. 


GLADIOLI! GLADIOLI!! — Choice mixed 

'«• hybrids, 2i. per dozen. 13s. per 100; good mixed. Is. dot., 
6s. per 100; soviet. 85 for Is. 6d.. 4s. per 100., carriage free .— 
BRNBST QREKN8ILL, Bmall Heato, Birmingham. 


T ILIUM AURATUM.—Extra large, over 

B 10 inches rourd. Is. eaoh, 11s. per doz ; large, 8 for Is. 6d., 
8a per doz.; others, 5a 6<L per doz. Lilium lanctfolium. 
rubrum, roeeum, and album monstrosum, splendid bulbs, 3 
for 1a 6d 6s per dor. ; Tigrinumsplendens, 4a dozen, free.— 
BRNBST GREENSILL. as above. _ ’ /- 


GREENSILL, as above. 


A NEMONES I ANEMOtfE8 !! — Mixed 

colours, 50 for Is. fid. Spiraea palmate, " very beautiful, 

3 for Is. Japonic; same price, free.—ERNE8T GREENSILL, 
m above __ ___ 

BEGONIAS! BEGONIAS !! —Fine mixed 
U seedlings, 6 for 9s. 6d . 4 a 6d. per doz Selected Lib 
of Valley crowns, 25 for Is. 6<L, free.—ERNEoT GREENSILL, 
as abo ve._ 

A STER8! ASTERS ! J—Victoria, splendid 

L*- mixed seed* and large- tiowerinr doable German Stocks, 
•aoh fid. and 1 a per pkt, free.- ERNEST GREENSILL, as 

ab ove. ______ 

WALLFLOWERS, double mixed, imported, 
* * 1a fid. per doz. Wallflowers, dwarf. Golden, nrw Purple, 
Harbinger, Blood Red. Ac., 95 for Is. 9d. Lobelia, Crystal 


___ Single-,- 

mixed varietioi. 2s. 3d. per doz. Bedding Pansies, choioest 
mixed varietiet*, 96 's fid., all free.—OASBON, Millfleld 

Nuraery^Pet-rbiKf.n I . __ 

^T* SCOTCH PANSIES. “ 

Scotch Pentatemons, Antirrhinums, Mimulus. Our named 
varieties of above are the finest in tbe world; 12 very fine 2 a fid.; 
12, extra, 3s. fid.; 12. extra extra, fie.; Phloxes, 9s. 3d.; Py- 
rethruma, double, and border Carnations. 3a f d.; Violas, white, 
blue, yellow, purple, Is.; Klntore, Is fid.: 12 sorts, is fid.; 
all per doz. If under 3a. pouuge 3d.—ORA MB , PunhlanA 

TOTEW GERANIUMS, mostly of 1888, distinot 

•lx and extra fine, beatiDg the older kinds. Zonals, 12 var., 
4s.: doubles, 12 var., 4s.; double Ivy-leaf, 12 var., 4 a 
anthemunu, of 1886. 12 var.. 4 a; ditto, of 1885, 9s. fid.; all 
well-rooted. The follow ing outtings are unrooted: Lemolne’s 
double Petunias for 1887, 6 var.. Ski 6d ; ditto of 1886, Is. 3d. 
Fuchsias of 1885. 12 pair, 2s. Correctly named. By Parcel 
Post free.—W. DOBBIF. 62. Pre«ton-rtreot. Favemham. 


ROSES 


EWING & C0-, 

SEA VIEW NUR8ERIE8, 

HAVANT, Hants. 

of best, new, scarce, and 
old sorts. 

Also HARDY ORNAMENTAL Foliaged and Flowering 
TREES. SHRUBS, and CLIMBERS, in and out of pots. 

QFECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Choice double 

O Zinnias, Ten-week Stocks, Alters (best sorts, mixed!, 
Gaillardia, Corn-flower. Phlox Drummondii, and Sweet Peas, 
all 2a per 100. or 50 ter la. 3d. Bert double Marigolds, 
Tagetea, Periila, Sommer Chrysanthemums, Pvrethrum, 
Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells. FoxgloveA and seedling 
double Pinks, all 1a 3d. per 100. Verbenas, Fuohsias, yellow 
Alyasum, Single Dahlias, Niootiana affinis, Ageratnms. Pan 
stes, Violas, Sedum variegata, and Glove-soon ted Pinks, a 1 
8d per do a Double Nasturtium, Japan Maize, Cbrysanthe 
mums. Delphinium a choice Columbines, and good autumn 
struck bedding Geraniums, all Is. per dot. Beat blueLobali 
true from cuttings, 2a 6d. per 100. Allgood weU-rootedpla 
free by Parcel Poet.—JOHN NORFOLK, Wilbuiton, 
Oambs. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS.—Twelve packete, 

V port free. Is. 2d., eontaining all tbe most useful varie¬ 
ties, including Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Broocoli, Veitoha 
Autumn Cauliflower, Lettuoe (two kinds), Savoy, Ridge 
Cucumber, Ac. The above contain a liberal quantity _of 
genuine SeedA very best quality. Two Collections for 9 a So, 
W. ADDISON, 3, F.AGLE STREET, XP8WICH. 
PLOWER SEEDS.—A beautiful Collection 
J- of twelve different varieties of Flower Seeds, indudlng 
ohoioe double Asters, German Ten-week Btocks, Canary 
Creeper, Phlox Drummondli, Indian Pink, Godetia, Lobelia, 
Pann, Aa; all of easy cultivation. Sent post free for 
Is. 9<L P.O. or otampa. 

W. ADDISON, 

BEXD MEEOHA^JAOLKgTttKXI'. OBWKLI. 
PRiZlfHOLLYHOCKS.—International and 

X Orjrtal, tiuct varieties in Fngland Taken all tfc, 
principal prizes in Yorkshire during the last' on years Good 
strong plants.* 12s. per doz.. free on rail. ' 'atalogue free.— 
R. MANN, Howden Dyke. Howden, F. V -vs. 


200,000 Bedding: and Greenhouse 
Plants. 

STRONG PLANTS from single pots, free per 

J PanoelsPost. . , 

me Set of 11 Lye’s New Fuchsias. 1883, for .. .. 4s. M. 

dox choice doable Ivy-leaf Geraniums Od. 

8 Chrysanthemums, ioj* good vara • -. . • »• gd. 

doz. TeaandNoiietteRoMS,in sort*, well-hardened 3 a fid. 
Send for Catalogue, post free o»t application. 
WILLIAM FOTTKN, 

temden Nursery, Bltainghurat. St&plehurst. 


£ULRDEN HOaE aha FITTINGS.—< 
M Bqps Branch, Rose, and Jrt, from 13 a Ai 


6 (fit. Hose, 

_ ___Any lengtb from 

20 ft. tT 1.000 feet. Hose Reel*. Barrows, Garden EngUjes, 
and fitting* of all dsseriptlooA Price List post free. Roof¬ 
ing Felt, 30 yds long, by S3 in. wide, from 8s. 9d. roll.— 
W. R. BRIGGS & CO., 9, Osborn e-road, London, N. 
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Sow Now! Sow Now! 
FLOWER'S 

POPULAR FLOWER SEEDS, 

Tor description send for CATALOGUE. 

Bead List of splendid TESTIMONIALS advertised in 
Gardening, April 2nd, also see my advertisements, April 9th. 

OD. PER PACKET :—New dbl. Acrocliniuma, 

£ (rose and white), Prize Victoria Asters, Pieony Asters, 

S lillcd Ast**rB (prize-winning strain), Acacia, new Tom 
umb, Antirrhfnoms. alpine Auricula, Begonia prize 
Balsam, new Calendula Meteor, superb double Carnation, 
Pink, and Picotee, Cydamen(P. and Giganteum, mixed), tri¬ 
color Marguerites (L. Beoconafield. Gladstone, Sultan, or 
mixed), Cornflowers (blue, white, and rose), prize Cinerarias, 
Cafoeolaha. and Coleus (all magnificent strains), Cockscomb, 


_: single Dahlia (from named kinds), 1- 

Gaillardias (new kinds), new double scarlet Geum, Helichry- 
*urn, mixed, also new Fireball; Impatiens Sultani (new green¬ 
house novelty), Isolepis gracilis (graceful Grass for ferneries), 
new crimson Lobelia, Priona Donna, also Emperor William, 
dark blue, Marvel of Peru, Mignonette (crimson giant), 4d. per 
ounoe, Mimulus Buperbspotted, magnificent strain. 

J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ullcy, near Rotherham. 

SfARTUNG ANNOUNCEMENT. 

<T»HE BEST li. COLLECTION of FLOWER 

•A HEEDS in the world, post free, P.O. Is. 2d. One liberal 
packet each following (and packet of finest Single Dahlia 
gratis), quality not to be beaten if oarefully grown : Aster 
(Victoria, Pieony, and Quilled, mixed). German Stock, Gold- 
striped French Marigold, new dwarf Nasturtium (including 
Empress of India, Fiery Vermilion,and Chameleon, changes 
colour, novelty). Mignonette (Crimson Giant), Cornflowers 
(lovely blue), Godetia (rosy-crimson, a fine flower), Everlasting 
Flowers (including Fireball, for winter deooration), Candy 
tuft (Dobbin's Spiral, pure white, grand for cutting), Sweet 
Pea (including Scarlet Invincible), Canary Creeper (pretty 
climber), new Tricolor Marguerites, or Chrysanthemum, 5 
kinds, including L. Beaconsfield/Gladstone, Sultan, Ac.; and 
packet of new Calendula Meteor, a beautiful novelty, gratis, if 
preferred to single Dahlia. Larger packets same Collection, 
Sa 3d., 3s. 3d., 4s. 3d., and 5s. Three prize*, 20s., 10s., and 5s , 
cash, given by J. R. F., for best 10 blooms grown from the Is. 
Collection; particulars in Catalogue, with full cultural direc¬ 
tions. Blank Postal Orders preferred in payment, or payable, 
Rotherham. Stamps 13 for Is. 

J. R. FLOWER, Floral Hurstry, Ulley, near 
_ Kotaarhom. 

OD. PER PACKET.—List No. 2.—Miles’ 

^ Spiral Mignonette, best for pots, Prize French and African 
Marigolds. Mathiolal Night-seen ted Stock), Martynia fragrans, 
Nerters. depressa (tbe Coral plant), Nicotiana a (finis; new 
dwarf bedding Nasturtiums (sow now open ground, Emp. of 
of India, new Chameleon, Ladybird), 6 splendid varieties, 
la Id., unsurpassed for town gardens; climbing Nasturtiums, 
Oxlip, Primula, superb strain, Pansies, fancy and new 
Trimaudau, real giants, blotohed Petunias. Phlox Drum- 
tnondi, Bentstemons,Polyanthus (Giant and Gold-laoed),Prim¬ 
rose, cold. Hybrids, new double Potentilla, prize German 
Stocks, really splendid, Sweet Peas, 2d per oz.; S* eet William, 
finest Auricula-eyed in world. Sunflowers, dwarf double, 
and Leviathan, Solanum, greenhouse winter plant, Tropicalum 
cvmpactum, Tobacco. Verbenas, lovely colours. Wallflowers 
Blood-red, Harbinger, Belvoir Castle, and Golden King, 
or all mixed, To get os, 0. Palace yellow bedding plant, 
ttalpiglorsis, named kinds, Zinnia, new improved double, 
really splendid. Larger packets, 4d., 6d., and Is. each. 
Testimonials from all parts of O’. Kingdom Samp'e: “ I 
have lieen an amateur gardener for 25 years, and 
have never seen better seeds or more in quantity for 
money. I got 27 Dahlia plants from your Gratis Packet 
of Seed with the Is. Collection.'' Hundreds of testimonials 
can be seen with expressions: 11 My garden has been admira¬ 
tion of eveiyone." “ Everything that oouid be desired.” Re¬ 
peat my order.” " Cinerarias simply magnifioeDt.” “ Stocks 
and Asters, prize winners." “ Marguerities. splendid.” “Nico- 
ttaoai lovely.” " Nasturtiums A1. “ Dahlias grand,” Ac., Ac. 

J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, 

_Nea r Ro therham. 

TA/HITE COS LETTUCE.—Thousands young 

plants for sale, price 4s hundred.—Apply to W. KITNEY, 
Station-lane, Rainham, Kent. 

n.REENHOUSES 1 GREENHOUSES I—All 

Lf intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Aroh Horticultural Works, Bradford, for Illustrated Cata¬ 
logues. The best and cheapest makers in tbe kingdom. Green¬ 
houses can be seen erected on the works, every part marked to 
its ptoper place before leaving. Catalogues, free, 2 stamps. - W. 
AND HEWS A OO., Horticultural Builders. Bradford . Yorks. 

pAlN 1.—Try Leete’s for Horticultural Guild 
A inga, Greenhouses,Wood, Iron, anl Stonework, 24d. per lb., 
or 21s. per cwt.. cash; all colours —A. LEETE A CO., Paint 
Woiks, 129 London-road, B.E 

CA FEET LENGTHS i-inch G ARDEN-HOSE; 

Uv 2-ply, with Royld’s Patent Union, Rose, and Jet. 16s.; 
also 30 feet lengths, do., 10s. 6d-DANIEL HORROOK8, 
Tyldesley, M anchester. __ 

pURTHER REDUCED PRICES GALVAN- 

j- I8KD WIRE NETTING, 8teel Barb Wire, Fencing 
Wire, Iron Hurdles, Bar and Wire Fencing, improved Black 
Varni sh . Ao.—J. B, BRO WN A CO MW, Cannon-street, E.O. 
POKE BREEZE, for stoves, heating apparatus 

vf for buildings snd hothouses, and all purposes wh*re a 
cheap, dean, smokeless fuel is required —Samples and prices 
on application to Moss S id e Works, Inc * . Wigan. 

T7IRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest, 

V therefore cheapest. Ill lb., 17a.; 66 lb., 10s. 6d.; 23 lb. 
5s. 8d.: 14 lb., 3s.—WATSON A SCULL, B0, Lower Thames- 


riARDENER’S GLAZING OUTFIT, inclidE^ 

G* improved rosewood-handled Glass cutter, with double 
cutters, O.S. Hacking-knife, and O.8. Putty-knife; all war¬ 
ranted tods, post free In box. on reoeipt of 2s. 3d.—JOHN 
MUNK8 A SONS, Makers, Norfolk Works, Bhoffleld. 

DOSTAL BOXES for Plants and Flowers.— 

-L Wreaths, Cross, and Bouquet Boxes (light wood), Propa¬ 
gating Trays for sowing seed, Ac. Wood Labels and Stioka. 
Cheapest and best. Sample and List 6 stamps.— T. CAS BON 
Bug Maker, Peterborough 

L AWN SPRINKLER, 10«. 6d.—Before Wing, 

send for Illustrated IJgt^PHILIP TUFMAIL, Dartford. 


Digitized b) 


d List.—PHILIP TUFNjAIl 

Goc -gle 





PROTECT YOUR FRUIT TREES.—Strong 

J- GARDEN NETTING. 25 square yards for Is.; is oiled 
and dressed, will not rot if left out in all weathers Sent any 
width. Carriage paid on all orders over 5s. Commoner Net¬ 
ting at 35 iguare yards for Is.—Hundreds of testimonials. — 
GE ORGE R OBINSO N. Fish Merchant. R*e. Ru***v 

TANNED GARDEN NETTIEG. — Elaatio 

■L Netting. Tiffany. Wil 


HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSE. 

SEA80N, 1887. TWBNIY-FIVE MILES SOLD IN 1836. 

Me* ry weather's New High-class Garden Hose 

for wat-ring gardens, parks, lawns, terraoeB, conservatories. 
Ac., is especially prepared for this Beason, and is rapidly re¬ 
placing every other kind of Garden Hose b‘cau*e it neither 
blisters, cracks, nor decayB, is wonderfully light, exceedingly 
clean and strong, and a pleasure to uss. Correspondent 
writes, " Hose in use 10 years, is ai good as when supplied " 1 
another says, "lie is fif<y per cent, in pocket, and spared 
former annoyance snd trouble.” CatalogU- of Hose, Patent 
Reels, Engines, fittings, and testimonials, post free on appli¬ 
cation. Every length is stamped Merryweather A Sons in 
raised letter*. Boware of worthless imitations, and order 
direct, any length, from MERRYWEATHER A SONS Fire 
Engine and Hose Manuftc'urers, 63. Ljng Acre. London, W.C. 

THE VICTORIA GREENHOUSES. 

QEND for our Price Liat, and save 25 per cent. 

D Catalogues post free. Greenhouses of every description 

instock— c< DAWSON, HORTICULTURAL BUILDER 

HIGH GATE HILL, N._ 


For all Glass Structures that require shading material 
Sold in Packets, 1 b each, with full directions for use. and in 
b»gr. 7 lb. 12s ; 14 lb , 22s.; and may be obtained from all 
Seed8men and Nurserymen. 

Sole Manufacture™ and Proprietors, 

CORRY, SOPER. FOWLER, & CO. 

(Limited), 

FINSBURY STREET, LONDON. 

Aik tor ‘ RUMMER CLOUD ” Shading. 


‘ARCHIMEDEAN’ 


LAWN MOWERS. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Far superior to any of ours "—Vide The Field 

" Remarkably easy to work.’’—Vide Gardeners' 
Magazine. 

“The quickest, most simple, and most efficient mower 
ever need. "—Vide Gardeners' Chronicle. 

" We feel bound to recommend it to our readers as one 
of the best mowers we have as yet made acquaintance 
with."-Vide Floral World. 

Prices from Twenty-five Shillings 
Delivered carriage free to all railway stations in Great 
Britain. 

JOHN O. ROLLINS Sc CO. (Limited), 
Old Swan Wharf, Thames Street, London. 





(REGIRTERF.D1. 

GREENHOUSES, SKYLIGHTS, WINDOWS, Ac. 


THIS NEW SHADING ia in the form of a 

white powder, and is prepared for use by applying boiling 
water to the compound, and allowing it to cool, when it can 
be applied by means of a brush. It dries instantaneously, 
and oan be rubbed off easily when moist. 

Sold in lib. Packets, with directions for use price 1*. each ; 
llb.,Jree by Parcel Post, 1*. ; 2 lb., free by Parcel Post, 2s. 6 d. 

It is a great improvement on anything hitherto offered, and 
lasts the whole season. 

B, S. WILLIAMS, 

VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERIES, 
UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONOOHy N. 


GALVANI8ED IRON 

WIRE NETTING. 



OF BE5T QUALITY. 

IRON WHEELBARROWS. 

Very strong. Very light. Very useful. 

GALVANISED WIRE ARCHES. 


FENCING WIRE, WATERING POTS. 
CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS FOR OUT-BUILD- 
INGS. ROOFING FELT. 


TREGGOMT A Co. 

(The Oldest Firrnin the Trade J, 

York Works, Brewery Rd., London, N. 

And 19, Jevrin Street, E.O. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 





Portable- Easy 
Garden Seats, 


PAGET’S PATENT. 


EASILY CARRIED. 

ALWAYS CLEAN AND DRY. 

SPRINGY AND COMFORTABLE. 

CHEAPEST MADE. 

For 3 persons, 11 -, fo r 2 persons, 17/6. 

Will be exhibited in April at 
"Olympia” Sportsman’s Exhibition. 

Stawd 58. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 

A. PAGET & CO., 

_ LOUGHBOROUGH. * 

THE STRONGEST 

LIGHT- 

Made 2 inches thick, glared, 21 oz. glass, 
Pointed three times; 6 Lights, 4 by 6, £i 4s. 
12 do.. £ 8 ; 6 do.. 5 by 3, £3 ; 12 do., £6 15s. 

4 of our new VICTORIA HANDLIGHT8. to 
coyer 16 rquare feet, for 22s. 6d. All carriage 
paid. Thin i* the best and handiest Light 
invented. Catalogues free. 
HARDY BRUIN & CO.’S., 
HORTICULTURAL WORKS , LEI CESTER 
TKTOOD ASHES for Lawn Dressing, 2s. per 

* I bag, prepaid, put on rail free at Gomehall station, 
S. E. Ry.—UILLIGAN A SONS, Gom shall, Guildford. 

pEA^BOUGHS and BEAN STICKS for BALE. 

L _p*» hough*. 25* per 100 bdls.; Bean stick*, 2s per 1ft) 

st'eks; on rail.—H. HOLLOWAY. Bliafoid. Hortham. 

T 1 AN NED GARDEN NETTING, in piece* 50 

-L yds. by 4 yd*., 100 yds. by 2 yds. price 8* ; each. Any size 
made to order. Trade supplied.—WM. BLAKE, Keseingland, 
Suffolk. 

PRICE £3 -KINNELL S ACME PORTABLE 

-L GREENHOUSE.—Houie, hot-water apparatus, 24 ft. 
4-inch pi ring, elbows, and all connections ready for fixing.— 
Apply, 178, Bermead/w-rtroeb, F.F. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANT& 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

Oub stock of these, though not started until 
later than usual, is now ooming on finely, 
and affords promise of a grand lot of bloom 
presently. The tubers, some of whioh were 
raised two or three yean ago—old favourites, 
in fact—othen raised, bloomed, and marked 
last season, and othen again unbloomed 
aeedlinge of last year, wen started in pots 
and boxes six or eight weeks ago—that is, 
they were then put in the soil and brought into 
heat. The compost we use for them at fint 
ro as kta of about three parti of loam, one each 
of leaf-mould. Cocoa-nut-fibre, and aand, with a 
little crushed charcoal added. The choicest 
kinds are placed singly in small pots— 
“thumb#" for the smallest, and “60’s,” or 
3-inch to 3£-inoh pots for the larger tuben. The 
my small unbloomed oorma are plaoed nther 
thickly in shallow boxes, well-drained, to be 
potted-off singly, as soon as they have fairly 
■tarted Into growth. A little pun sand is 
plaoed around each tuber, and the crowns 
an only just covered with soil. Part of the 
■took was plunged in fibre over a flue in a 
moderately heated propagating house, the rest 
manly stood on a bed of shingle with a slight 
bottom-heat in the same structure. All started 
bravely some time ago, not one has been lost, 
owing probably to their having been well 
matured last autumn, and but little water given 
to the soil until they started into growth again, 
with a plentiful use of the syringe over the pots 
sad about the house everyday. Those that first 
showed signs of growth were shifted into 48's 
{5-fatoh pots) more than a week ago, while a 
ssoond lot were similarly treated to-day, and 
one can now almost see them growing. None are 
i h if ted until the roots are seen (on turning the 
plant out of the pot), beginning to work round 
the sides, no matter at what stage of growth 
they may have arrived. The compost employed 
for this potting consists of about equal parte 
of roughish fibrous loam and leaf-mould, 
with a very little aand and Cocoa-nut fibre, and 
s email proportion of fine burnt olay, or 
“ b a lla s t ,” to ensure porosity. Over the drain¬ 
age, which la ample, we place a Handful of 
dry and partly-decayed spent Hope. The 
Plante are shaded from all strong or mid¬ 
day sunshine, but receive the benefit of the 
morning and evening solar light, and of in¬ 
direct light in plenty at all times; they 
ere watered freely when needing it, but 
ohlefly in the forenoon. Any flower-buds that 
show while the plants are in the sized pot they 
now occupy will be removed, as we do not wish 
them to bloom until a larger one has been 
rea ched , and directly the roots have com- 
menoed to work round the aides of these pots 
*5 will be shifted into 24’s—that is, pots 
from 7 inches to 8 inches in diameter. In these 

W ll be allowed to bloom. These Begonias, 
plants are wanted, most be allowed 
more room at the root before they oome fairly 
into bloom. Directly the plants become 
brand growth practically 
Digitized b 


> Dexore vney oome zairJy 
the plants beooma root- 


of the plant goes to producing flowers. As they 
advance, more and more air is admitted to 
them, and Isas fire-heat is employed. 

Skxd 

may be sown as early as the second or third 
week in January, if there Is a steady heat 
of 65 dogs, or 70 degs. at command, but ours 
was not got in nntil the first week in Maroh, 
and the seedlings are only now being pricked 
off. Nevertheless, we expect that nearly all will 
bloom more or less well before they go to rest 
in November, although, to effeot this, the plants 
must be kept growing on vigorously end un¬ 
interruptedly throughout. Last year we did 
not sow until the middle of Maroh, yet three- 
fourths of the plants bloomed well by the 
autnmn, and many of the tnbers produoed 
measured from 1 inoh to 2 inches in diameter. 
Oar praotioe is to grow a certain number 
entirely in pots: and we have no difficulty In 
obtaining from Maroh sowings nice plants, with 
plonty of bloom, in 5*inoh pots, from abont the 
end of Jane onwards; while all that we cannot 
find room for in the houses are planted ont from 
b>xes some time in Jane, into either a warm 
sinny border of fairly rich soil, or into oold 
frames or pits, snob aa those in which Caloeo- 
larias have been wintered. Here they are 
plaoed from 6 inches to 9 inches apart, aooording 
to strength; and we find that Begonias 
thus treated afford us larger and sounder 
tubers, as a rule, than those grown in pots, 
with a minimum of trouble. Planting the seed¬ 
lings ont in unheated pita is a capital plan, 
particularly if the plants are at all small or 
tender, for when all are in and watered, the 
lights can be placed over them, and a light 
shade be readily applied, whioh, of course, 
assists themgreatly to start into growth quickly 
and well. When fairly on the move the lights 
are removed, and all the attention then required 
is to water the bed if it becomes dry. Most 
of those grown in pots are stood out-of-doors in 
the fall eon, placing them on a bed of aahee for 
a month or so in the autnmn, and water very 
sparingly given them; this, we find, not only 
renders the tubers very sound and firm, bat in¬ 
creases their size considerably, those thus 
treated being very much larger than others that 
are kept under glass throughout. Care must 
be taken to remove them inside again before the 
advent of frost of more than a degree or two. 

In SOWING THE 8EED 
we find nothing to equal sifted leaf-mould, at 
all events, on and near the surface. A few pots 

E ots were sown—no leaf-soil being then at 
and—in a mixture of fine loam, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and sand, and though the seed germi¬ 
nated fairly well in tnis material the 
plants that still remain are very small and 
siokly, and are not half the size of those sown 
in leaf-mould a week later. The pots must be 
half fall, at least, of drainage and rough sift¬ 
ings, then an inoh or so of rather rough and 
thoroughly porous soil, with an eighth to a 
quarter of an inoh of very finely-sifted leaf- 
mould on the sorfaoe; with this is mixed a very 
little silver-sand. Too much sand causes the 
surface to become caked and green. For the 
prioking-off process other pots or pans are pre¬ 
pared In the same way; but in this oase we fill 
them rather fuller of mould than those for sow¬ 
ing—quite np to the rim, In fact—and in these 


the young plants directly they show the first 
rough leaf, or are fit to handle, are carefully 
pricked out with a very fine-pointed dibber, 
abont k inch apart. Now they soon start into 
rapid growth, with plenty of moisture and a 
nice genial temperature, and in five or six weeks 
are usually fit to be again transplanted Into 
boxes, allowing, this time, from 1 inch to 
lk Inches between the plants. When again 
fairly growing they are slightly hardened off, 
and subsequently either planted ontaa described, 
or potted singly into 3-inoh sizes. From the 
time the seed if sown until the plants become 
established In these boxes, an even temperature 
of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. is maintained, 
allowing as little variation aa possible beyond 
these limits. The surfaoe is also never allowed 
to beoome really dry, water being usually re¬ 
quired twice daily, with shade from ail direct 
sunlight. When the plants, he they yearling! 
or old tnbers, are well established in the 5-inch 
or larger pots, and advanoing towards bloom, 
they are accustomed to a free admission of air, 
and in hot weather this is allowed to enter hi 
front of the house as well as the top; watering 
is, as far as possible, done in the forenoon, and 
directly the first blooms are developed we use 
liquid manure in some form at each alternate 
application. 

The soil 

used in the final potting is chiefly composed of 
loam. We use abont two parte of this to one of 
leaf-soil, and a little old decayed manure, ooarte 
sand, and small “ ballast,” the whole in a 
rough, lnmpy state, more particularly for large 
old plants. Too rich a soil is not at all ad¬ 
visable, and vigour can at all times be ensured 
by feeding. The doable forms of Tnberone 
Begonias require almost identical treatment, 
the only difference being that we pot these 
rather more firmly, and use the soil in a some¬ 
what finer state than for the singles. 

_B. C. R. 

Bouvardiaa. “Young plants that were 
raised from cuttings struck m heat early in the 
year, and have been since grown on in warmth 
may soon be moved into pits or frames, where 
they are to be turned ont in the soil; this 
should be of good quality, well enriohed with 
manure and leaf-mould, with some sharp sand 
added. It is neoessary to have the material, in 
whioh theee and other plants that are intended 
to be taken np and repotted again in the autumn, 
of a light description, as if they are plaoed in 
heavy, strong soil the roots suffer seriously 
when taken np again. Give little air for a week 
or so after tne plants are pat ont as a genial 
growing temperature is requisite to give them 
a start. The frames should be covered at night 
with mats for a few weeks. At this season of 
the year the days may he warm, hnt the nights 
are often very cold. Old plants of Bouvardias that 
were ont hack some time since, and have been 
potted, may be treated in the same way, or they 
may he plunged in coal ashes in the frames, as 
with old ont-back plants there is not so muoh 
gained by planting ont. The plants should be 
well attended to, admitting air proportionate 
to the state of the weather; very little need he 
given for some weeks when it is elondy. The 
frame, or pit should be dosed every afternoon 
whilst the son is yet on it, so as to oanse the 
temperature to rise to 85 degs. or 90 degs., and 
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if higher than this it will do no harm. The 
praotice of turning the sun’s heat to advantage 
in this way for all plants that require more 
warmth than a oool house can soaroely be over¬ 
rated. To allow the ventilators to remain open 
until the air gets cold in the structure is about the 
worst course that can be followed. The genial 
warmth that is secured by shutting up whilst 
the sun’s rays are on the glass, does more to 
promote the growth of the plants in the two 
hours or so following than will be effected 
otherwise in the whole twenty-four. At the 
time of shutting up the plants should be well 
syringed, the moist atmosphere thus obtained 
has the double effect of assisting growth and of 
keeping the plants clear from insects. In plant 
structures of all hinds there should be means of 
admitting air at both Bides, care being taken to 
always give it at the opposite side to that which 
the wind happens to come from. This is a 
matter often overlooked, yet all who wish to 
suoceed in plant growing should bear it in 
mind ; cold draughts of air are alike opposed to 
the well-being of plants and animals, espec¬ 
ially during spring and the early part of the 
summer.—T. B. 


IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUM9. 

Much improvement has recently taken place 
in Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, especially in the 
Continental-raised sorts, and this fact has placed 
these plants in the foremost rank amongst 
subjects valuable for greenhouse decoration and 
for out flowers. Not long since the representa¬ 
tives of this section of Pelargoniums were grown 
but indifferently, and chiefly for the intention 
of planting them to hang over vases, &c., in 
summer. Doubtless, for this purpose some of 
the free-growing trailing varieties were, and 
still are, well adapted ; but in addition to these 
good qualities, the newer introductions, being 
dwarf and oompact in habit, form excellent sub¬ 
jects for pot culture. They are easily grown, and 
are exceedingly floriferous, even in a small state. 
All the varieties of this section which could be 
obtained were grown for trial at Chiswick in 1876, 
and had their respective merits reported upon. 
At that time nearly all which were procurable 
were well known ; they did not represent much 
diversity in colour and the flowers were, with 
few exceptions, single; new varieties of zonals, 
both single and double, were appearing in quan¬ 
tity well-nigh innumerable, but few seemed to 
interest themselves in improving the Ivy-leaved 
section. Lately, however, plants belonging to 
this group have been rapidly improved, espec¬ 
ially the semi-double varieties, some of which 
are represented in colours as bright and dis¬ 
tinct as those of the zonals. This statement 
willscarcely seem credible to many Pelargonium- 
growers who have had no opportunity of seeing 
varieties, for instance, of M. Lemoine’s produc¬ 
tion ; but visitors to the South Kensington 
meetings of last year will remember the line 
stands of cut flowers exhibited from Swanley. 
About ten years since the only semi-double 
kind procurable was Konig Albert; now there 
are some three dozen or more in commerce. 

The culture of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
is very simple. Like all other members of the 
genus, they flower best if grown in compara¬ 
tively small pots, and fed with artificial or 
liquid-manure as soon as the growth is active. 
Cuttings of young shoots strike in a short time, 
and a stock may thus be readily increased. 
Old plants may also be grown in successive 
years if desired, but young ones of about two 
seasons are best. The trailing varieties should 
be trained on wire trellises or sticks arranged 
either pyramidally or balloon-shaped ; many of 
the newer kinds present an apparently hybrid 
character between the zonal and Ivy-leaved 
sections, and these are perhaps best tied loosely 
to a single stake. The habit may readily be 
judged by the plant’s appearance, even when 
young, and by the leaves. If Pelargoniums are 
grown with the intention of their flowering in 
small pots, as recommended above, it is impor¬ 
tant that good rich soil should be provided. 
Rough loam and dried cow-manure, in the 
proportion of two parts of the former to one 
of the latter, will form a good compost; a little 
crushed charcoal should be intermixed, to keep 
the other ingredients open. Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums succeed well along with Fuchsias; 
they are equally as much benefited by syringing 
M are Fuchsias, until they com] into flower. 
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and they require, when growing, plenty of 
water at the root. Throughout the winter they 
should be kept dry or nearly so, and allowed 
to rest, but those not already started should be 
seen to at once, and started in an intermediate 
temperature, where air can be freely admitted 
when requisite. All young shoots must be kept 
tied in, as they grow fast, and soon become 
broken if this is neglected. These Pelar¬ 
goniums are most acceptable towards the 
latter part of summer, when the numerous 
subjects that are available for greenhouse 
embellishment through the earlier part of the 
season are under treatment for another year. 


NEGLECTED PLANTS—THE SWEET- 
SCENTED BORONIAS. 

Boron ias are not only highly desirable for the 
decorative character of their flowers, but their 
perfume is such as to make them deserving of 
cultivation by all who have a greenhouse. As 
there is some difference in the method of culture 
required by the two species, it will be betber to 
treat of them separately. 

B. serrulata is an old plant, one of the first 
of a genus introduced to this country from 
New South Wales, and was at one time much 
better known than at present. In addition to 
its other good properties it, in common with 
other species belonging to the genus, is not 
liable to get out of condition or die off in the 


kept damp, the moisture arising from which 
amongst the foliage is very beneficial to them, 
and less root watering is required ; and it must 
never be given until the soil is in a condition to 
require it, neither must it be withheld until the 
roots are so dry as to cause the plants to flag in 
the least; if this occurs, they will not be likely 
to get over it. Syringe overhead during the 
growing season each afternoon, and always keep 
the plants near the glass in a light house; this 
is important with the species under notice, as, 
unlike the other kinds of Boronia, which should 
be stood out-of-doors for a few weeks towards 
the end of summer to ripen the wood, it is better 
kept indoors altogether, as its leaves are apt to 
get browned if put outside ; consequently, unless 
it has all the light that can be given it, the 
young wood does not get sufficiently matured to 
enable it to flower well. By giving the plants 
a shifb each season until they attain their full 
size, they will keep on in good condition fo. 
several years. This species sometimes attains a 
size of 3 feet in diameter, but younger examples 
are more satisfactory for general use. A night 
temperature during winter of abont 45 degs. 
suits Boronias better than a lower one, as if kept 
much cooler than this they are liable to suffer 
from mildew; should this attack them, dust 
with flowers of sulphur. 

B. MEGA8TIGMA is so different in appearance 
and habit of growth and flowering from B. ser¬ 
rulata, that it might easily be taken as belong¬ 
ing to another genus. When the plant is in 



BORONIA MEGA STIGMA. 


way some hard-wooded plants do, provided it 
gets fair treatment. This Boronia does not 
attain a large size, being one of the smallest of 
the genus; in faot, it is smaller than most 
of the hard-wooded eection of greenhouse 
plants, and on that account suitable for those 
who have not much glass accommodation. 
Its natural disposition to produce flowers is such 
that little plants, suoh as are obtainable from 
the nurseries in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, will bloom 
from the point of almost every shoot. So 
powerful, yet agreeable, is its perfume, that a 
small plant like those just named will fill a 
large house with its scent so effectually, that 
its presence is felt the moment the door is 
opened. The flowers open in spring and last 
in good condition for many weeks. The small 
trade-sized plants usually require re potting 
when obtained. Supposing them to be in 6-inch 
pots, they should, early in spring, have a 2-inch 
or 3-inch shift, according to the amount of roots 
they have. Similar to most things of a like 
nature, they require to be grown in good 
fibrous peat; it may be a little heavier in tex¬ 
ture than used for some plants, as, in common 
with the other species of Boronia, it is a free- 
rooter. Enough sand must be added to the soil 
to enable it to retain porosity as long as the 
plants live, for there must be no attempt at 
shaking out in after years—a process that would 
bs likely to kill the plants, or reduce them to 
a worthless condition. In pottiDg, press the 
soil moderately firm, and stand the plants for 
a few weeks where they can be kept a little 
close. Afterwards, during the growing season, 
the plants should stand on some kind of material, 
such as sand or fine coal-ashes (a mixture of 
each in equal parts answers well) that oan be 


good order, the season’s growth often attains a 
length of 15 inohes or IS inches ; the thin, wiry, 
drooping shoots are olothed with narrow leaves, 
from the axils of which the flowers are pro¬ 
duced, nearly the entire length of the shoots, 
in which oondition the plant has an elegant ap¬ 
pearance. The flowers are of a chocolate-brown 
colour outside, bright and yellow within ; they 
open in spring, and are of a most enduring 
nature, lasting in good condition for two months 
or more. Their perfume is as powerful as it is 
agreeable, in addition to which the profusely - 
laden shoots look beautiful when cut and asso¬ 
ciated with other things leas elegant in form. 
The details of cultivation that have been given 
for B. serrulata will be found to answer for this 
species, stopping all shoots that are taking an 
undue lead. The plants should be placed out-of- 
doors for about three or four weeks at the end 
of summer—say, from the middle of August until 
the second week in September—regulating the 
time of housing them according to the part of 
the kingdom they are grown in, as they must 
not be left out so as to get at all frozen. The 
flowers, bright-pink in colour, are borne on the 
extremities of the Bhoots in compact bunches ; 
if the plants show bloom in the early stage of 
their existence it is better to sacrifice it than 
allow it to go on, as flowering then would inter¬ 
fere with the summer’s growth, which, for the 
first season, it is well to make the chief con¬ 
sideration. If the plants are as strong as they 
should be, the shoots will be some 6 inches long ; 
cut them evenly over, removing about one-third 
the length. This Boronia is naturally dense 
and compact in Bhape, requiring little support, 
except a small stick to each of the principal 
branoke*. Irigira | from T. 
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WATERING JNBOOR PLANTS WITH 
OOLD WATER. 

If the operations of successful market-growers 
are to be taken aa a guide, we may oonolude 
that undue Importance has been attached to 
watering tender plants under glass with water 
of the same temperature as that in which the 
plants have been grown. If, as we imagine, 
there is some analogy between the laws which 
govern the health of plants and human beings, 
we ought not to feel much surprise that sud¬ 
denly dashing cold water on the foliage of 
plants growing in a warm temperature should 
be unproductive of evil results. If there is one 
point on which doctors do not disagree, it is 
that which relates to the benefit conferred by 
the use of the daily early morning “tub. 
Water almost cold as ice is poured over the skin, 
which for some hours has been maintained at a 
uniformly, more or less, high temperature. So 
far from giving a chill, we are told that this braces 
up the system to resist the effects of a changeable 
cttmate. If such be true of the human frame, may 
It not be equally true of plants, which we know 
suffer much as we do from climatic changes ? It 
may be that in their case the cold-water dowM 
has also a stimulating effect. I am not, how¬ 
ever, offering a decided opinion on this matter, 
I merely advanoe a theory which praotical 
experimenters may disprove or verify. Those 
having warm houses will have no difficulty in 
forming a decided opinion as to the compara¬ 
tive merits of cold or more or less warm water 
for syringing and watering. It is an easy affair 
to set a few plants on one side, and give them 
cold-water treatment through the season, water¬ 
ing and syringing with water taken directly 
from outside. 

That cold water may be employed without 
danger for the purposes just named I onoe had 
good proof. In a large house, arranged in the 
natural style with tender tropical plants, there 
was no other means of watering than with water 
contained in a large tank which had no protection 
whatever from tne weather. The house was 
60 feet high, and the Palms, Musas, and similar 
plants with which it was filled required a large 
amount of water. This was given with a hose, 
there being sufficient pressure to throw the 
water over the foliage. This treatment had 
been practised from tne time when the plants 
were set ont in a young state, thus extending 
over a period of some ten or more years, and 
when I took charge of the house they were 
in admirable condition as regards health and 
vigour. As the house was heated by steam in 
copper pipes running underneath iron gratings, 
the soil nearest the walks got dry quickly, so 
that a considerable amount of watering was 
re q u ir ed, even in winter, when the tank outside 
was at times covered with ice. Nevertheless, 
I do not remember to have peroeivedany differ¬ 
ence between the plants most frequently watered 
and sprinkled in this way and others less sub¬ 
jected to snob treatment. All snooeeded 
remarkably well; many things, indeed, suoh 
as Musa paradisiaca and rosaoea, Brownea 
grandioepe. Palms, and Tree and dwarf Ferns, 
grew quite rampantly. If oold water exercised a 
very injurious effect on the roots and foliage of 
tinder plants, as.it is often supposed it does if 
plentifully used, there would certainly be an 
end to Cucumber-growing in many of the 
London market-gardens, where the only water 
obtainable is taken oold from the tap. The 
Cucumbers grown under such circumstances are, 
however, as good as can be desired. 

If cold water remained, any time on the 
foliage, a check would undoubtedly follow, but 
a few minutes suffice to bring it to the same 
temperature as that of the house; and although 
a longer period must elapse before this can take 
place when need for watering, it is not suffici¬ 
ently long to exercise any appreciable effect on 
the roots. In any case, it is well to know that 
water nraoh colder than the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture of the house may be used in watering and 
syringing without injury to plants subjected to 
such treatment. B. 


Tomatoes in pots*— The great demand 
that has arisen for Tomatoes hat led many to 
give np other crops and to concentrate their 
energies on the production of Tomatoes, whioh 
never seem sufficiently plentiful. With suoh a 
strong-rooting plant as the Tomato, 
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little difficulty about growing it, the main ques¬ 
tion being, how to get a maximum weight of 
crop from a given space. We find confining the 
roots to a limited area, and cutting off all side- 
shoots, so as to make regular cordons of each 
plant, to produce the best results. For main 
orope under glass, we sow in January, in heat, 
ana grow the young plants on by giving them 
snooessive shifts, until they are in 8-inoh pots, 
which are allowed to get rather full of roots. 
This induces free-flowering, and then they are 
set on boxes filled with good, rich soil, and 
allowed to root through into it. By keeping 
the soil moist by frequent applications of water, 
a heavy crop may thus be produced in any 
position under glass exposed fully to sunlight. As 
regards varieties, I find a good selection of the 
old, smooth, red kind to be very prolific, and 
not easily excelled for general use ; but all have 
their special merits. The main point is to pre¬ 
vent excessive leaf-production by timely atten¬ 
tion tb pinching out the side-shoots aireotly 
they are visible, and only leaving large and 
healthy foliage on the main stem. It is sheer 
waste of force to let a crowd of shoots grow and 
then ont them off. Preserve the foliage on 
main stem intact, and do not let any other be 

E rodnoed. Plenty of fruit will set on the lead* 
ig shoot for any one plant to swell off to full 
size.—J. _ 

AZALEA MOLLIS AND ITS VARIETIES. 
Wh i m these showy, free-blooming plants first 
made their appearanoe, they were expected to 
become a leading feature amongst hardy out¬ 
door spring-flowering shrubs. Their large 
attractive flowers, produced as they are in suoh 
profusion as to be equalled by few things, possess 
the colours and the shades of colour that have 
now for some years been fashionable. But the 
plants have failed to realise in the open air that 
whioh was looked for, through the fact that 
they oome into bloom too early, and before the 
time when frosty nights are past, even in the 
southern oounties. Yet, if they have thus 
failed out-of-doors to turn out as well as 
desirable, they have done something towards 
making up for it by the way they answer in 
pots for winter and early-spring flowering. So 
treated, their natural disposition to bloom early 
is an advantage, as on account of this tendency 
they require less forcing. There is one thing 
connected with the forcing of these Azaleas that 
should be borne in mind, which is that they 
shoold not be hurried into bloom by subjecting 
them to a high temperature, as, if so treated, 
the flowers do not last half the time either when 
out or on the plants that they will if brought on 
slowly. This is what occurs with the flowers of 
most things when hard foreed, bat more so with 
the mollis Azaleas than the generality of plants. 
Large numbers are raised from seed, but they 
can be also readily propagated from cuttings. 
Plants that have been forced early, if kept in a 
little warmth after their flowering is over, soon 
break into growth that affords outtings early in 
the season, so that there is time for them to 
root and get established daring the summer. 
When the wood of the young shoots has got firm 
enough—that is, in a similar state to that 
which is used for cuttings of the Indian 
varieties of Azilea—they will strike in a few 
weeks, if kept dose and moist in an intermediate 
temperature. As soon as the cuttings begin to 
grow, the points must be j>inched out. It is 
essential to attend to this in good time, when 
the plants are required for flowering in pots, as 
they should be as close and compact in growth 
as they can be got; for on this depends their 
ability to produce the most flowers on small 
plants. Directly the little plants have got 
well-rooted, move them Into 3-inch or 4-inoh pots, 
and transfer them to a cold frame or pit, where 
they must be encouraged by keeping them 
moderately close and moist, to make all the 
growth possible. Those I raised in the way 
described from cuttings produced by early 
forced stock made nice little plants, with several 
shoots each before autumn; the pots were 
plunged in ashes during the winter in the frame 
they occupied in summer, covering to keep 
out frost. In March they were turned ont of 
the pots and planted in a bed made np of peat, 
sand, leaf-mould, and a little rotten manure, 
the points of all the strongest shoots being ont 
away before they began to move, the effect of 
whioh was that they were as full and compact 


in growth as possible. Some dower-bads were 
setln autumn, but another season’s growth was 
given them before the plants were taken up and 
potted, at whioh time they were so full of Duds 
that when they came into bloom the flowers all 
but hid the wood. The treatment described 
may seem to entail a good deal of labour to 
bestow on a hardy shrub, but there are few 
things that give a better return for the attention 
they receive. 

When these Azaleas are forced, like most 
other hardy shrubs, the planto are often very 
badly treated afterwards; when the flowers 
are pff them they are crammed into any ont-of- 
the-way corner, not unusually out-of-doors, 
exposed to the cold cutting winds and frosty 
nights, and this after having been subjected to 
the exciting influence of a temperature higher 
than they like. The plants forced are mostly 
not larger than will admit of their being grown 
on and prepared for doing duty in the same 
way a second time ; to prepare them for this, 
as soon as they .are out of bloom all the shoots 
should be cut well back, after which the plants 
ought to be plaoed in a oold pit or frame, 
giving them air in the daytime when the 
weather is suitable, with as muoh water as will 
keep the soil in a healthy state. So managed, 
they will be in a condition for planting ont aa 
soon as the cold weather is past. A suitable 
bed should be prepared if the natural soil is not 
suoh as will suit them. They are fond of peat, 
but they will thrive in good free loam, if not 
too sandy. As a matter of course, plants that 
have been foroed will not move nearly sc freely 
the summer following as others that have not 
been so treated; but the second season, if all 
goes well, will see them quite recovered, so that 
they will make plenty of growth, and mature 
flower-buds in quantity, that will make a dis¬ 
play much exceeding that whioh is obtainable 
from smaller examples. One great advantage 
whioh these Azaleas possess is that they are 
equally adapted for pot-cultnre, by those who 
have no place where a higher temperature than 
that of a greenhouse is kept up, as they are for 
forcing, as if the plants are potted in autumn 
and at onoe moved to a greenhouse, they will 
bloom to perfection at the end of winter and 
beginning of spring. So managed, the flowers 
naturally have more substance in them, lasting 
proportionately longer, whilst the much-prized 
pink-tint whioh many forms of the plants pos¬ 
sess is more intense. T. 


511.— How to grow Cyclamens,— The 
method followed by trade growers and others 
of sowing in autumn, and growing the young 
plants along quickly in a genial temperature 
through the spring, is not often practicable in 
the gardens of small amateurs, it is, however, 
quite easy to obtain good plants in another 
way. Instead of sowing in autumn, sow early 
in summer—say, the first week in Jane—and, 
when the young plants are large enough to 
handle, put them in a frame or greenhouse 
throughout the summer, shading from hot sun, 
and attending carefully to the watering. By 
autumn they will have become nice little plants, 
with several leaves. Give them a light posi¬ 
tion, water only when dry, and quite early in 
spring, not having expended their energies on 
bloom produotion, they will commence to posh 
forth, young leaves. Keep the hot son 
from them, sprinkle with water overhead on 
fine days, and they will continue to make 
progress. Shift them early in April, and 
for the last time in the middle of July. 
In this way yon wttl get quite as good plants as 
if they had been sown in autumn ana pushed 
along in warmth in spring. Another way, even 
more simple, and as oertain in its result, is to 
plant out in frames in summer. I can strongly 
recommend this method, as I have praotised it 
with the best results for some years. The soil 
should be light—say, half-loam, and the re¬ 
mainder leaf-soil, with a little well-decomposed 
manure, and quite ope sixth part of the whole 
white sand. Small ‘ bulbs, with a couple of 
leaves or so put out in early spring, will make 
fine-sized blooming-plants by autumn ; but to 
ensure really good specimens, the corms should be 
about the size of a Cob-nut, or even a little larger 
Plant out the first week in April, shade from 
hot sun, and assist growth by shutting np rather 
early ip the afternoon. The great point is judi¬ 
cious watering. If too much be given, the great 
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body of the soil gets soar and close before the roots 
take freely to it. The soil most not be allowed to 
become quite dry, and only an occasional watering 
will be necessary, as once the compost is well 
moistened, a light sprinkling or dressing over 
with the syringe will keep it so. Do not be 
impatient if the plants seem to make but little 
headway in summer—they will be forming a 
mass of roots, and towards the end of August 
they will begin to grow vigorously. About the 
middle of October lift them carefully, and keep 
them rather close until they have recovered from 
the check. In this way I have grown Cyclamens 
as large as a moderate-sized Cabbage—the roots 
could hardly be crammed into 8 inch pots—and 
what I have done any reader of Gardening 
may do by following the above instructions. I 
cannot too strongly impress upon all would-be 
Cyclamen-growers that all other difficulties in 
their culture are as nothing compared with 
watering. When this detail is mastered, Cycla¬ 
men-growing is easy work. Of the many green¬ 
house plants in cultivation I know of none of 
which the roots so quickly feel the effects of an 
overdose of water. Water must never be given 
until the soil is nearly dry, but a very dry con¬ 
dition of the soil will cause the roots to shrivel. 
—Byflhkt. 

-The Cyclamen is an universal favourite 

of all lovers of greenhouse and conservatory 
plants. It is easily raised from seed sown, in 
March, thinly in pots or pans of equal parts 
loam, leaf mould, and sand, and placed in a 
gentle bottom-heat; they will then make 
nice bulbs for flowering the following spriog. 
In autumn they must be re potted in 4-inch pots, 
and placed in a greenhouse near the glass. 
They will begin to flower when a year old, and 
be at their best two years after seed sowing. 
As soon as the flowers are over, place the pots 
containing the bulbs in a cool, moist place, 
keeping the roots just moist until they are re- 

S uired again, when they should be re-potted in 
he compost previously mentioned, the bulbs 
only being placed deep enough in the pots as to 
allow the crowns to be about level with the 
rims of the same after they have rooted, and 
whilst in flower weak liquid-manure can be given 
with the greatest advantage.— G. H. Mortimer. 

551.— Gladioli in pots.— When purchas¬ 
ing my bulbs I procure small, sound, and plump 
ones, as from experience I find them to do 
better than the larger ones, hence the reason of 
my planting them three in a pot. My first 
batch is now up from 6 inches to 8 inches in 
height, and I have as many as eight sheaths in 
a single pot; and when in bloom, as well as 
while growing, they are a great deal more 
effective than if they were potted singly. I 
have, since my last note, purchased several other 
varieties, and I am treating them in the same 
manner —G. H. Mortimer. 


627.-Erica melanthera.— After flowering:, cut the 
long, straggly growths back considerably, and, when they 
have started to grow, repot if necessary, using light, 
fibrous, sandy peat. This is one of the easiest of the 
family to manage, and the plants can be grown, If required, 
to a largo site. I have grown Immense specimens In 
16 Inch pots or larger.— J. D. E. 

- If the plant requires re potting, it should be done 

at onoe : then place Is in an airy pare of the greenhouse, 
and let It remain there all the summer. It is one cf the 
easiest of all Ericas to cultivate.—J. C. C. 

- As soon as the flowers fade tho shoots 

should be cut back hard. Keep rather dry for 
a time, and when the young growths are about 
an inch long shift into a larger pot. Use only 
good peat-soil, from which the dusty particles 
have been sifted, with a liberal allowance of 
white sand added. Keep rather close, water 
carefully, syringing on fine afternoons. When 
fairly in growth again give plenty of water, 
and in August put into the open air in a shel¬ 
tered situation until the middle of September. 
Do not water until tho soil is nearly dry, but 
never let it become dust dry.—J. C. B. 


637.— Forced Narcissus and Roman Hya¬ 
cinths—These bulbs may be forced a second year ; but 
are then very poor in comparison» The right way to treat 
them after flowering is to place the pots out-of-doors, and 
supply them well with water until the bulbs are matured, 
when It should be applied very sparingly, and. after the 
leaves become yellow, turn the bulbs out, and store them in 
a dry place until it is time to pot them again.—J. D. E. 

640.— Adlantum Farleyenee.— This beautiful Fern 
requires considerable warmth to grow it in. The warmeet 
end of the greenhouse will not be sufficiently hot for 
them. A minimum temperature of 65 degs. is best at this 
season. Even when great care is taken of the plants, and 
they are placed in the right temperature, It is not un¬ 
common for them todc badly after being r‘-potted from a 
brokan-vp old plnnt. ~ 
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533.— Using water from hot-water 
ipes. —Some years ago I used water that had 
sen heated in the trailer for watering, and 
never found any ill-effeots therefrom. It passed 
up the flow-pipe, and down the return being let 
out at will into cisterns placed at intervals. The 
house is 100 feet long, and is used for forcing 
Strawberries in spring, and for Cyclamens in 
winter. Nothing but water from the pipes 
waB employed for the purpose, and the plants 
did remarkably well. Owing to a fresh arrange¬ 
ment of the interior of the house this method of 
obtaining water had to be done away with, much 
to my regret, for it was an easy way of getting 
it, as the pipes were filled from a pump at the 
end of the house, and there being about a dozen 
cisterns, the labour of watering was reduced to 
a minimum. The water, too, was always clean, 
no sediment resting on the foliage after syring¬ 
ing. I have, however, the same plan in use in 
a long pit that I grow Strawberries in, and aB I 
get good orops of fine fruit, it may be concluded 
that boiler water is in no way injurious to the 
roots of plants.— J. Cornhill. 


DATE PALMS (PHCENIX SYLVESTRIS). 
Nearly all Palms, when in a small state, are 
specially valuable for the decoration of apart¬ 
ments, and few excel for that purpose the 



DATE PALMS (PHCESIX SYLVESTRIS). 

subject of our illustration. The foliage is firm in 
texture, and of a pale-green tint of colour, and 
the habit of growth is free and graceful. It is 
nearly allied to the common Date Palm 
(P. daotylifera), but it is more elegant in itB 
habit of growth than that kind. Like most 
other Palms, it grows freely in fibrous sand or 
loam, and requires a liberal supply of moisture 
at the root. It does not require any specially 
warm house for its culture ; indeed, daring the 
summer months it may be planted or plunged 
outside in sheltered positions, as a sub-tropical 
plant._ 

478.— Nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia. —These are quite safe if used 
in a liquid form, but I should not like to apply 
the salt of either directly to ground in which 
Roses or other choice and delicate-rooted plants 
were growing. One ounce to the gallon of water 
—or perhaps rather less the first time or two— 
is a sufficient yet safe quantity in each case. 
Do not give it more than once or twice a-week, 
and this only during the Beason of active 
growth. This strength is for the open ground ; 
for pot-plants half an ounce to the gallon is 
quite sufficient; but vegetables will stand a 
stronger dose than Roses, or such subjects as 
annuals. I have found, at least with flowering- 
plants, nitrate of soda to encourage growth 
considerably, while the ammonia seems to aid 


in developing the bloom. The former produoes 
a greater effect upon graminaceous plants than 
any others, but undoubtedly promotes a 
vigorous growth in all cases. The strength of 
the sulphate made at different times varies con¬ 
siderably, so that it is always as well to try a 
solution of a certain strength upon a few plants 
first.—B. C. R. 

Protection from slugs.— Having read 
with much interest the remarks made by 
“L. C. K.” in Gardening (p. 86) about his 
many manukavres to try and circumvent the 
appetite of our common and desperate enemy, 
the slug, may I also record two methods 
which I have found most useful in the flower 
borders, and also kitchen-garden—namely, saw¬ 
dust saturated with paraffin, and zinc rings, Ac., 
coated with spirits of salt. Last year my 
gardener was in despair about saving any out 
of several hundred young Cabbage-plants he 
had just pricked out in the open ; so, as a last 
recourse, when all else failed, we tried a thin 
sprinkling of sawdust and paraffin in and round 
the seedlings, with the very gratifying result 
that nearly all the surviving plants escaped 
further mutilation. Paraffin so thoroughly im¬ 
pregnates the sawdust that several showers do 
not appear appreciably to diminish its efficacy 
in keeping slugB away, but, of course, the saw¬ 
dust is liable to be washed away by heavy 
showers, and may want replacing 
occasionally. Zinc rings about 3 inches 
or 4 inches wide, and of different cir¬ 
cumferences, to suit various plants, 
smeared on the outer side with spirits 
of salt, and pressed slightly into the 
earth, to prevent slugs from getting in 
underneath, are a most effectual bar¬ 
rier, but care must be taken not to 
enclose any of the slimy fellows when 
placing the rings. A thin strip of zinc, 
about 1 inch wide, fixed to a seed-pan, 
or nailed to a seed-box, and treated 
with the aoid, I have generally found 
very efficacious in protecting tie most 
dearly-beloved seedling delicacies from 
their inveterate foes. Suitable zinc 
can be purchased in large sheets, about 
7 feet by 3 feet, for about 3s. 6d., 
which, when cut up into pieces—say, 

3 inches or 4 inches wide, by 15 inches 
or 18 inches long, would give almost 
absolute protection to a goodly num¬ 
ber of valuable plants. Having found 
the two methods above-mentioned so 
very effectual myself, I hope any 
other amateurs who may try them in 
despair may be equally successful.— 
M. E. T. S. 

546 & 570.— Worms in Grass 
lawns and in pots.—Worms in 

E ots or on lawn are easily got rid of 
y using any of the following plans : 
Lime-water. —Add a pound of quick¬ 
lime to each gallon of water, stir well, 
and, when settled down, water with 
the clear liquid. This will bring all the worms to 
the surface, when they can be picked up and 
destroyed. Guano or soot. —These, used in tho 
same manner as lime-water, are equally effective. 
Salt, applied at the rate of 8 bushels to the 
acre, is efficacious in deterring worms. An 
equal quantity of soot mixed with the salt makes 
a good dressing. Both should be applied in wet 
weather. Lime-water is, however, the cheapest 
in the end. (From “Garden Pests and their 
Eradication.”)— Celer et Audax. 

- I venture to recommend a good coating of soot, 

which may have the deiired effeot of keeping down the 
worms on the lawn, and will, at the same time, enrich the 
Gras?. —J. A. C. V. 

-I should advise “C. M ” to give h!s lawn a liberal 

application of finely-sifted a*hes from the house fires. Salt 
and gas-lime, applied about Christmas time, would do good ; 
but both must be used sparingly, or the Grass would be 
killed.—J. W. 

487.— Coke fires for greenhouses.— if, for green¬ 
house furnaces, coke is used, or Welsh coal either, no smoke 
is visible, excepting when the fire is first lighted. I burn 
about 2 tons of Welsh coal and ooke a-week, and at no 
time is smoke visible, except when the fire is started.— 
Littli Jim. 

654. — Pelargonium-leaves falling off.—The 
winter temperature of your greenhouse was too bign by 
10 degs., and this, combined with the plants growing in 
small pots, would cause the leaves to fail off. SyTlngiDg 
at this season of the year may also be injurious.—J. D. r. 

Our readers w ill kindly remember that we are at aU 
times glad to receive /or engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially of 
gardens of an erffcfte ttr rniwvtf character, 
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THMOOMma WHHK’S WORK. 

Extracts from d garden diary , from May 7 th 
tit May 14 th.* 

Planted artiest Celery In trenches. Wa only gfow a 
limited quantity of this early crop, as It is rather uncer¬ 
tain. - Sewed another piooh of seed of Carter’s Incompar¬ 
able Qriznaon ; it will oome in uaefol for flavouring, and, 
being sown late, it will not run to seed. Potatoes in 
earliest frames are now being lifted; the crop is good. 
Shall plant one frame with Oapetonms and the others with 
Oooamben. Asparagus just peeping through on the ex¬ 
posed beds, whilst, tee bed sheltered with glazed frames 
has alraady yielded several dishes, showing tee value of 
oovavinga, Sowed Lettuces, Radishes, and Waloheren 
GanUflowen. Planted out early-sown Brussels Sprouts. 
Planted Dwarf Frenoh Beans on south border. The plants 
in nltp started in March with a little bottom-heat, are now 
la flower. This will be a valuable crop, showing again 
how useful cheap glass is in forwarding early crops in our 
climate. Planted cuttings of Sage, Thyme, Mint, and 
Thrragon. The former are planted in the border, but tea 
pots of Tarragon are plunged in the pit; they will form 
note as easily as Verbenas. Broccoli plentiful now, but, 
tor tfle most part, small. Cabbages plentiful, also'; but, 
although not sown until quite the end of July, there is a 
fli s ate e teadeeoy than usual to bolt. If the bolted plants 
gn oat off low down, the sprouts may not bolt in like 
manner.; or tee plants may be pulled up and others subatl- 

Planted out pots of Lily of the Valley which have been 
toned. Divided a number of old roots of Spiraa japonlca, 
tod planted then out in a border, where the soil is rich, to 
gal wrong for forcing again. If grown In rioh soil, and 
wall supplied with water, they soon form strong crowns. 
Planted Calceolarias in flower-garden. The nights have 
been rather oold lately ; shall delay other beddlng-6ut for 
a few days. Pricked out Stooks and Asttre. They have 
keen prqand by exposure, and we always get the fineet 
flower© from tee plants set out early. Planted out in re¬ 
serve border a number of seedling Lily bulb*. They are a 
year old, and have been hitherto grown in pots. I expect 
same, if not all, will flower this year. Pricked out seed¬ 
ing PanSlea. Cut in the edgings of 8antolina incana. 
Thu, with us, has taken the place of Cerastiam, at that 
tailed to grow welL They are out baok rather hard now, 
tad the new growth comes away directly. Set Melons, 
tryieg, as far as possible, to get the crop on each plant 
set at tee some tune; looking over tee plants about noon. 
Gnenabera are plentiful now in pits and framer; the 
growth is kept tela by looking over the plants and pinch¬ 
ing baok the young shoots weekly, or ofteaer, if neoeeury; 
eprinkllng them with chilled water on fine, bright days. 
Disbudded Peaches.on walls, doing the work tentatively, 
taking care to leave a good leader and a healthy shoot at 
the teas cf each bearing branch to bear fruit next yeari 
Thinned nut the trees in the orchard-house by moving out 
a lew of the hardiest Plums; shutting up the house at 
half-pant terse on Ann afternoons, using tee engine freely 
to charge the atmosphere with moisture. Re-arranged 
ooneervatory; thinning the growth of Tacsonlae and other 
emepeesL When possible tne engine is used freely to en- 
osunqm clean, healthy growth. Potted on young speci¬ 
men Ferae. Sowed Cinerarias for late blooming. Divided 
tt old plant of Anthurium to inoreaee etock. Picked off 
seeds from specimen Azaleas and Heaths. Potted those 
jdants which required more root-room, ramming the soil 


__ Greenhouse. 

t Cinerarias. —Seed should now be aown for 
flute intended for early flowering. A large- 
sized seed-pan will hold a sufficient number of 
seedlings for one sowing, ah it is better to have 
as n ooessi on a l batoh to come on later. A suit¬ 
able oompoet consists of three parts sifted loam 
te two of leaf-mould, also sifted, with some sand 
intermixed. Drain the jpan sufficiently, and 
pleas the soil, so as to make it a little firm, sow- 
teg the seed evenly, but not so thickly as to 
qsnsethe small plants to become crowded before 
they are large enough for pricking off. Sprinkle 
as much fine soil over the seed as will just hide 
ft, and again press the top smooth. A tempera¬ 
ture of 50 dees, or 65 degs. will be sufficient. 
The surface of the soil should be protected from 
the inn, otherwise it will require water before 
file plants appear, which is hot desirable. It is 
sometimes supposed that all that is required to 
have Cinerarias, and other winter blooming 
plants of like character raised from seed, in 
flower at a given time, is to sow the seeds suffi¬ 
ciently early. Yet the progress made a good 
deal depends on the wsy the plants are treated 
through the several stages of their growth. 
Quick-growing things of this nature require, from 
the time the seed vegetates, to be kept moving 
on freely. If they receive any check through 
being allowed to stay too Long in the seed-pan. 
Off if afterwards let to remain too long without 
Bloving to the pots they are intended to bloom 
in,- or if they are infested with aphides, not 
only is the time of flowering delayed, but plants 


* The “Extracts ” published this year in Gardrninq are 
compiled from a diary kept in a good garden In Hunting¬ 
donshire. Reader* south and north will make snoh allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered necessary by the distanoe 
ef their localities from this oounty. Speaking generally, 
there is a difference of sbout ten days between the Mid- 
tests and tee south ooast, and of about eight days, in tbs 
“ " , between the Midlands and the extreme 
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that have suffered in this way are never oo good. 
Consequently, amateurs will see the necessity 
for prompt attention to their wants. 

Pelargoniums.— The time that the different 
sections of summer-flowering Pelargoniums 
oome into bloom varies aooordiug to the tem¬ 
perature they are kept in through the winter. 
Making, as they do, their growth from October 
to April, the progress is slow, unless they can 
have a few degrees more warmth than the 
generality of greenhouse plants require. In a 
night-temperarare of from 40 degs. to 45 degs., 
they push up their heads of flowen a month 
earlier than where the heat is only 
sufficient to keep out frost. From the 
time the heads of bloom begin to show 
themselves above .the foliage, the plants 
should be well supplied with manure-water. 
They will bear it every other time the soil re¬ 
quires moistening, being careful never to give it 
too strong. Where the plants are as vigorous 
as they should be, the soil will be filled with 
a mass of healthy roots that will show them¬ 
selves in quantity through the holes in the 
bottoms of the pots. When they can be seen 
in this way it indicates the amount of water 
which these, plants, always impatient of too 
much root-moisture — will bear. The stock 
should be looked over diligently every day, as 
during the time of bright sun and drying winds 
the more vigorous growers may need water 
every second day. In all oases give as muoh 
as will cause it to run freely through the drain¬ 
age. If the shoots have not been sufficiently 
tied out, they ought to be put into shape, 
using no more sticks and ties than necessary to 
support them, taking oare not to thrust the 
sticks deeper into the soil than will just steady 
them. It is well in training these and all other 
plants not to lose sight of the f aot that each 
stick inserted in the soil severs a considerable 
number of roots. Through inattention to this 
matter thousands of valuable plants are annually 
killed, or so far injured as to cause many of the 
flowers to fail in opening. 

Bebry-bearixg Solanums.—To make the 
most of these plants, they should be grown in 
batches, so as to have their berries ripe at 
different times. If a portion can be had with 
their fruit fully coloured during the last two or 
three months of the year, when there is com¬ 
paratively little in the way of bright oolour in 
greenhouses, excepting what is afforded by 
Chrysanthemums, JPrimulas, Salvias, and a few 
other things, they will be found very aooeptable. 
Plante that ripened their berries early last 
autumn, and had their branohes shortened 
moderately some time baok, will have broke 
into growth, and be ready for re-potting. A 
considerable portion of the old soil may be 
shaken away, re-placing it with new that has 
been well enriched with rotten manure and 
leaf-mould, and a little sand. To do justice to 
plants that are to be used a second season in 
this way, they should have pots a size or two 
larger than was necessary for them last year; 
otherwise, it is difficult to maintain the deep, 
healthy oolour In the foliage that is indispens¬ 
able to their looking well. Pot moderately firm, 
and keep the plants in a greenhouse, or they 
will do in a oold pit or frame, admitting little 
air for two or three weeks, tmtil they begin to 
get hold of the soil. These Solanums do very 
well planted out in a sheltered border, in a 
light and free soil. If it is heavy and adhesive 
when they oome to be lifted for re-potting in 
autumn, it is not possible to move them without 
much destruction of the roots; they may be 

E lan ted about 18 inches apart. In any but cold, 
tie districts, they can be turned out at onoe. 
I have never seen them injnred by any frost 
that ooonrs after this time. By turning them 
out thus early in the month they will flower, 
and set their fruit in good time. 

Cutting-striking.— Amateurs who have not 
the means of giving cuttings more warmth than 
that of an ordinary greenhouse, will find less 
difficulty in getting all that are of a soft-wooded 
nature to root now, when the weather is warmer, 
than at an earlier season. This applies to such 
things as Fnchsias, Abntflons, Kupatoriums, 
Heliotropes, Salvias, Veronicas, and others of 
like character ; but to have them so as to be of 
use for flowering during the coming summer and 
autumn, no time should be lost in getting them 
rooted and potted off. 

Potting off cuttings.— This work requires 
continual attention all .through the present 


month, as cuttings of the various things that 
are propagated annually, and which have been 
struck in more or less warmth during the last 
two months, should be potted off singly immedi¬ 
ately they have got well-rooted, and should be 
inured to a lower temperature. A good com¬ 
post for all quiok-growing things, suoh as the 
plants named, is good fresh loam, three parte; 
leaf-mould, one-part; with some rotten manure 
and sand. 

Ferns. —The best time to pot Ferns is earlier 
in the season than now—just before the new 
growth begins, especially the kinds that will 
bear dividing, such as most of the Adiantums, 
Pteris, Davallias, Polypodiums, and others that 
form a number of orowns, or have creeping 
roots, as if they are divided after the young 
fronds begin to grow they are always, more or 
less, crippled. But, where the plants have 
simply to be moved intaot into larger pots, 
any that require it may still be shifted; as 
they will now be making young growth, the 
roots must not be disturbed further than getting 
away the old drainage material. Pot moderately 
firm, giving water as soon as the operation is 
completed. If the plants oan be kept close— 
that is, with little air for two or three weeks 
afterwards—they will feel less of the check 
which re-potting, however oarefnlly carried out, 
gives them. Ferns that are under-potted will 
be greatly benefited by frequent applications of 
weak manure-water; stimulants of this kind 
have a more marked effeot on Ferns than many 
things; not only do they increase the size of the 
fronds, but they impart the healthy green 
oolour to them which is so desirable. 

Stove. 

Lycopodiums. —The best species of Lyoopo- 
dium are in no way inferior to Ferns in appear- 
anoe. They are suitable things for amateurs to 
take in hand, as if well supplied with water, 
and not too muoh exposed to the direot action 
of the sun, they have a healthy, pleasing look. 
There are a number of species that are remark¬ 
ably distinct; they are slower growers than the 
stolonifera section, but are greatly superior in 
every other respect. Amongst the best are 
L. Africana, L. Walliohii, L. Wildenovti, L. 
umbrosa, L. Griffithii, L. Lobbii, .and L. Lyallii. 
Shallow pans are more suitable for them than 
pots, as m these their creeping stems have more 
room to run. Thomas Baines 


Outdoor Garden. 

Bedding out.— All the hardiest plants may 
go out now. The Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, 
and Verbenas should be put out first. Phlox 
Drummond!, Stooks, and Asters may alBO be 
planted. Heliotropes, Dahlias, and anything 
Liable to be injured by frost, had better remain 
where protection can be given a few days longer. 
A good deal of the success of the beds of 
exotics in the open air depends upon how they 
have been grown and hardened. Plants that 
have been starved in outtingpots, or been drawn 
up weakly under Vines, take half the season to 
recover from its effects. As regards the dis¬ 
tances apart in the beds, healthy plants of 
Pelargoniums and Verbenas, in large masses, 
should be planted a foot apart; but in small 
beds plant them a little closer. Never turn a 
plant out of a pot into a bed or border with the 
ball of earth dry. Make the hole deep and wide 
enough to comfortably hold the ball, and then 
press the soil firmly around it. Plants taken 
from boxes should be separated as carefully as 
possible, watering them in immediately after 
planting. > I like to plant when the surface is 
dry, when the soil crumbles in around the roots, 
and the plants do better than when it is wet and 
sticky. Whenever we are in doubt about whafe 
will be suitable for any particular bed, we 
shall not do wrong In filling it with a well- 
arranged mixture. 

Effective evening flowers.— Many busy 
people cannot enjoy their gardens until the 
evening, and, next to early morning, the evening 
is certainly the most enjoyable time in the 
garden. When the shadows are falling things 
wear a different appearance, and then white or 
light-coloured flowers come out strongly. The 
early-dosing flowers will not be suitable in snob 
a garden, but the scented plants will be Indis¬ 
pensable, and some things—for instance, the 
Night-scented Stock and tne scented Tobaooo— 
are only fragrant in the evening. 
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Old Fuchsias. —Any plant! too old for the 
greenhouse may be planted out in the borders, 
either in groups or as single specimens. 

Foliage beds. —There is yet time for in¬ 
creasing such plants as Coleus, Alternantheras, 
Iresines, Ac. The fresh, green-looking Penny¬ 
royal (Mentha gibraltarioa) has this year 
suffered a good deal from the winter where un¬ 
protected, out little bits planted now will soon 
increase and fill up the vacancies. The white- 
foliaged Leucophyton Brownii has a pretty effect 
as a carpeting plant for small beds. 

Effective patches of spring flowers.— 
The season has been unfavourable for these as 
a whole, but 1 have lately seen very effective 
masses of the Blue Squil (Soilla sibirica), 
double white Wood Anemone, and mixed 
hybrid Primroses. These are all common and 
cheap, and are, or rather should be, everybody’s 
flowers. The Anemones and Primroses like a 
little shade in the middle of the day. When 
used plentifully, they create a special feature, 
and the effect is charming. 

Groups of hardt Ferns.— The following are 
• pretty for grouping anywhere. A corner or a 
little reoess may often be made interesting by 
planting from three to six plants of one kind in 
a group: Lastrea filix-mas cristata, Osmunda 
regalia (for damp situations), Polystichum 
angulare proliferum, and Athyrium filix-fcemina 
Fieldiw. 

Useful climbing plants.— The Clematis, as 
a family, are unequalled for effect. They are 
usually kept in pots in the nurseries, and may 
be planted now. There is an immense variety 
to seleot from. The Jackmani and lanuginosa 
hybrids are very beautiful. C. montans is very 
useful for oovering old buildings. 

Fruit Garden. 

Apples from cuttings. —We have recently 
moved some young trees raised from cuttings, 
and they lifted well with great balls of fibrous 
roots. Thiok branches, with a knob of hard old 
wood at the end, make the best dwarf trees. 
Autumn is the beat time to plant. The cuttings 
planted last autumn should be now mulched 
heavily with manure, and, if necessary, watered. 

Remove suckers from fruit-trees. —When 
these appear they should be removed, as they 
have an exhausting effect, and, besides, they 
look untidy, and show carelessness. One of the 
causes of the suckers growing on the roots of 
fruit-trees is the action of the spade injuring 
the roots when digging the borders. If the 
fruit-trees had justice done them, the spade 
would be banished from the borders altogether, 
but so long as the wall and other fruit borders 
are cropped with vegetables, so long must the 
spade be used. In good gardens nowadays, 
5 feet of space in width at the back of the 
borders is left untouched by the spade, just 
merely lightening it up with the fork when the 
training of the trees is finished in March. 

Let the sun shine on the wall.— The 
branohes of many wall-trees are trained too 
closely—when the summer comes the walls look 
one mass of foliage. A green wall of this kind 
has a pretty effect, but it is not so well for the 
trees. The branches should be far enough apart 
for the sun’s rays to strike the wall behind, to 
aid in ripening the fruit, and do the still more 
important work of ripening the wood. 

Pears and Apples on dwarfing stocks 
should be heavily mulched now to keep the 
roots well nourished. Pears on the Qoinoe 
never make too much wood. 

The amateur’s vinery.— Only a few pot- 
plants should be kept in this structure now, as 
for the most part they will flourish better in a 
pit or frame, pending the time when they can 
go into the open air. It is almost impossible to 
give inside borders too much water now. Liquid- 
manure will be a great help. Amateurs often 
grow good Grapes, but in small houses the 
chief faults are over-crowding and over¬ 
cropping. One has only to use one’s common 
sense to become convinced that, where leaves 
are orowded, they must be small, and the buds 
nurtured by them must be weak. All work in 
removing laterals and thinning the Grapes must 
be done promptly at the right time. To-morrow, 
or the next day, is not so well as to-day. In 
thinning the berries don’t touch them with the 
hands. Use a clean glove on the left hand. 
Large bunches should have the shoulders sup¬ 
ported by strings of matting. An experienced 
Grape thinner, acquainted with the character 
Digitized by 


and condition of the Vines, seldom finds it neces¬ 
sary to go over the bunches twioe. But bear in 
mind bunohes thinned too much always have a 
bad appearance. Grapes intended to hang 
some time after they are ripe should be thinned 
more than if they are used early. 

Mulching Strawberries. —Place a good 
thickness of litter between the rows; it will 
settle, and be washed dean by the time the 
fruits are ripe, and will also tend to keep the 
moisture in the land. 

Disbudding wall-trees.— In early districts 
this work may begin now by the removal of the 
foreright-shoots. By the term foreright-shoots 
is meant those shoots which spring directly from 
the front of the branohes, and which cannot be 
of any use for training in. Wherever there is 
the appearanoe of a curled leaf dust some Tobacco 
powder on as a precaution against insects. 

Newly-planted trees should bd watered to 
encourage root-action and growth. The trees 
may not die if not watered, but they will, at least 
in some instances, look stunted all summer. 

Late Apples. —We have just used the last 
fruits of Alfriston, but Norfolk Beaufin is as 
firm and fresh as it was at Christmas. This is 
a very useful Apple for late use. The tree is 
healthy and vigorous, and a sure bearer. It 
should be planted as an orchard tree. If there 
are any signs of American blight on any 
Apple-trees, sorub the affected parts with 
strong Gishurst oompound. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Using the Dutch hoe.—T his implement 
should be used frequently among growing 
crops. Stirring the surface kills the weeds 
when small, and tends to keep at bay such in¬ 
sects as beetles and flies, soatters the snails and 
slugs, and hastens the growth of the plants 
immensely. The oftener it oan be done the 
better. Must be done only when the surface 
is dry. 

Forking among Potatoes. — The fork is a 
better implement than the hoe for stirring the 
soil between the rows of Potatoes, especially if 
the soil has a tendency to get dose. Leave the 
surface open and rough to let the sunshine in. 
It will be in good condition for earthing-up 
by-and-bye. 

Transplanting vegetables.— If any vacan¬ 
cies appear in the rows of vegetables anywhere, 
fill them up by moving other plants with a 
trowel from points where they are too thick, as 
vacant places in the rows always have a bad 
appearance, and lessen the value of the crop. 

Earthing-up crops.— A ridge of soil drawn 
up on eaoh aide of a row of plants steadies and 
supports them, even if they derive no other 
benefit from it; and in the case of Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Potatoes, Ac., should be done 
somewhat early in the life of the plants. In 
dry, porous soils I find that fresh soil drawn 
around the stems of Cauliflowers acts as a 
mulch, and the plants suffer leu from drought. 

Planting Globe Artichokes. —Offsets from 
the old stools may be set out now, 4 feet apart 
eaoh way. I like to take pieces with several 
stems, as then they will bear the same season. 
I think Artichokes, like some other things in 
the kitchen garden, should be regarded less as 
a fixture. Plant in rich, well-worked land, 
preu the soil well about the roots, give a good 
watering, and then mulch with manure. 

Chicory and Dandelions. —Seeds of these 
useful winter salad plants may now be sown 
in drills, the former 1 foot apart, and the 
Dandelions 8 inches. Thin the Chioory to 
8 inches apart, and the Dandelions to 6 inches. 

Cardoons are not much grown in this 
country. This is the season to sow. Prepare 
trenches, f4 feet to 5 feet apart, rather wider 
and deeper than is necessary for Celery. Place 
in a good layer of manure or oompost, and in¬ 
corporate it well with the soil. Sow the seeds 
in patches, 20 inches or so apart, and thin out 
finally to one plant, the best of each patch. 
During summer the plants should be well 
supplied with water and occasional doses of 
liquid-manure. 

Celery-plants raised in heat for the early 
crop, when sufficiently hardened-off, should be 
planted in the trenches, and sheltered by laying 
evergreen branohes acrou the latter for a 
few days, until the plants have become 
established. A pinch of seeds of a good red 
kind may now be sown for very late use. The 
| plants from this sowing will not bolt, 


Plant seeds of Vegetable Marrows oa 
the prepared sites, in the open air, where they 
cannot be raised under glass. Cover them with 
inverted flower-pots until the seeds come up; 
then only do so at night. Sow Basil, Sweet 
Marjoram, and Summer Savory in a sonth 
border, if it was not sown in heat previously. 
Break down the leaves over Cauliflowers, 
turning in, to keep the hearts white. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Although the recent rain has in few places 
penetrated to any appreciable depth, yet it has 
washed away a lot of dnst and soot from the 
foliage and branches of trees and shrnbe, and 
changed the appearanoe of the garden greatly 
for the better. Seeds that were only waiting 
for moisture to enable them to germinate are 
now doing so rapidly, and many things that 
were sown thickly will require thinning very 
shortly. Weeds also will be growing apace, 
and must be vigorously kept down by hand¬ 
picking, or with the aid of the hoe. Finish 
planting herbaoeons subjects, and sow more 
annuals of the most favourite kinds. Ths beau¬ 
tiful varieties of Phlox Drummondii are among 
the most valuable of these, though, as the plant 
is only half-hardy, it is not wise to sow as early 
other things. It will now, however, be quite 
safe to do so, without any protection whatever, 
and those who cannot grow Verbenas will find 
this plant an excellent substitute. It succeeds 
admirably in almost any soil, but a sunny 
position is indispensable. Several other useful 
annuals that are not quite hardy, such as 
Helichryauma, French and African Marigolds, 
and even German and French Asters on warm 
and sheltered nursery beds, may also be safely 
sown in the open air by the time the last few 
days of April have arrived, and those who 
possess no glass, or have omitted to sow earlier, 
should get suoh seeds in at onoe. 

Hardy Passion-flowers (P. coerulsa). 
Clematis, Jasmines, and similar climbers, may 
be successfully planted now. Water them well 
in dry weather for some time—the foot of a wall 
is usually a dry place, and if the roots lack 
moisture neither they nor the tops will extend 
as they should do. In planting out such 
climbers from pots, Clematis in particular, it is 
of great importance to partly uncoil the matted 
roots and spread them out regularly; to 
enable this to be done, a somewhat large hole 
should be made, though it need not by any 
means be deep. I have known Clematis, 
though retaining life, to refuse to start into 
growth for years, simply because the solid ball 
of roots could not get hold of the fresh soil 
around them. 

Window and room plants of nearly all kinds 
that are not now in or jnst coming into bloom, 
may be re-potted at the present time with every 
prospect of success. Ferns, of the kinds usually 
cultivated in greenhouses, viz.—Pfceris, Aspic- 
ninms, Adianturns, Lomarias, Ac.—are now, if 
kept in dwelling-rooms under the ordinary con¬ 
ditions, jnst beginning to make fresh growth; 
and at this stage it is always safe to re-pot 
them, though, unless they actually require it, 
they are generally better left undisturbed at 
the root. Peat is regarded by many as the 
only proper soil for Ferns, and delicate varieties 
are undoubtedly safer in this material-with a 
liberal addition of sand—than in any more solid 
substance; but a portion of sweet and well- 
decayed leaf-monld will often ensure a more 
vigorous growth than pure peat, and a alight 
admixture of fibrous, sandy loam is also advisable, 
as tending to afford greater substance of frond. 
Equal parte of these three ingredients—with 
plenty of sand, of course—forms an admirable 
compost for Ferns. Good loam and leaf-soil 
alone will grow splendid Ferns, of all the kinds 
usually met with; and, if peat of good quality 
cannot be obtained, it is better left out. In 
potting Ferns, free drainage must always be 
provided, for plenty of water is a necessity with 
them while making growth ; bnt this must 
pass away freely, if the health of the plants is 
to be ensured. 

Palms. Dracaenas, and Ficus (India-rubber 
plant) require mould of a similar nature, and 
good drainage must also be provided. Fine 
Palms are often grown in nearly pure loam, but 
in the atmosphere of a sitting-room it is not safe 
to trust Entirely to this aolL An equal part of 
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either leaf-soil or peat shonld be added, with 
a fair allowance of sand. Press the soil 
fairly firm about the roots, but, except in 
the case of large specimens, it should not be 
rammed. 

Camellias and Azaleas should have just 
finished blooming before they are re-potted. 
Pare fibrous peat, with some clean white sand, 
is best for them, but they should never be dis¬ 
turbed at the root, unless either the pots are 
quite full of roots, or the the soil has got into 
an unhealthy condition, in whioh case, especially 
if the roots are much decayed, all the old soil 
should be shaken away, the roots washed, and 
the plants be replaced in a smaller pot, working 
the soil in well about the roots, and making it 
quite firm. Shade, moisture, and a confined 
atmosphere are necessary after such an opera¬ 
tion. Pot off seedling Balsams, Petunias, &c., 
as soon as they become large enough, and 
remove bedding-plants to cool quarters. 

B. C. R. 


GARDEN ENTRANCE OF OLD TUDOR 
HOUSE. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SMOKE-PROOF SUMMER-LEAFING 
SHRUBS. 

Amongst deciduous shrubs that will endure a 
smoke-laden atmosphere there is a consider¬ 
able choice, as, from the fact of the foliage 
being renewed every season, they start away 
with increased energy each succeeding spring. 
Amongst the best for the purpose must be 
mentioned the Lilacs. These hold their own 
almost anywhere, and, even if they do not 
flower, often serve to furnish a corner where 
little else will grow. The more vigorous kinds 
of Philadelphus must also be included in the 
I list, and especially the Flowering Currant 
| (Ribes sanguineum), whose drooping clusters of 
blossoms render it in spring such a conspicuous 
I object. A good companion to it is the Golden 
'Currant (R. aureum), the foliage of which is 
smoother and more glossy than that of the last, 
and consequently dirt does not so easily effect 
a lodgment on it. Besides this, the beautiful 
golden blossoms are produced very plentifully. 
The Guelder Rose is about the best of the 
deciduous Viburnums and a good town plant. 


The picture from our readers’ gardens given 
this week presents an illustration of the quiet Weigelaa of all sorts are vigorous in constitution, 
beauty peculiar to many of our old country I and will not only grow, but often flower, under 
homes, often in its way 
more satisfying to a lover 
of a garden than a more 
pretentious arrangement. 

The gracefulness and suit¬ 
ability of such subjects as 
the Clematis and Cluster 
and other climbing Roses 
for such a position is 
strikingly shown here. 

Among the best climbing 
Roses for covering walls, 
arches, &c., are the fol¬ 
lowing kinds : The well 
known Gloire de Dijon, 

William Allen Richard¬ 
son, Aim£e Vibert, Mar6- 
chal Niel, Bouquet d’Or, 

Madame d’Arblay, Gar¬ 
land, Banksice-flora, Feli¬ 
city Perpetuelle, Princess 
Marie, and the white and 
yellow Banksian Roses. It 
is, of course, late now for 
planting this season, but 
if the border has been 
previously prepared, and 
plants can be obtained 
that have been grown in 
pots, it may still be done 
with success. The selec¬ 
tion of kinds of Clematis 
we give will be found a 
good one for the purpose 
—viz., C. Vitalba (Virgin’s 
Bower), C. Flammula, C. 
montana, C. Jackmani, 

C. rubella, C. Viticella 
rubra grandiflora, C. Miss 
Mary Bateman, C. Stan- 
diahi. The Clematis, being generally kept in very adverse circumstances ; but in order to en 


is very attractive during summer. The 
common Barberry, even though it may not 
flower or fruit so freely as when in the open, 
will, nevertheless, hold its own as a town shrub, 
as will also Cydonia japonica, which, in its 
many varieties, may be utilised for town 
gardens. Kerria japonica will produce its 
golden rose-like blossoms nearly throughout the 
summer, and of Roses the most satisfactory is 
the large single-flowered Japanese species 
(rugosa), whose vigour of constitution often 
serves it in good stead. The bright yellow bark 
of Salix vitellina renders it conspicuous during 
the winter, and the red shoots of the Dogwood 
also afford variety. The white fruits of the 
Snowberry (Symphoricarpus) are very pretty, 
and the large pinnate-leaved species of Rhus 
are not only handsome from a foliage point of 
view, but are also good town plants. The differ¬ 
ent Thorns properly come under the head of 
trees, but some of them only attain the dimen¬ 
sions of bushes. All the free-growing varieties of 
May do well in towns, and other desirable sorts 
for this purpose are the Cockspur Thorn 
(CratiegusCrus-galli), C. coccinea, and C. cordata, 
with their many varieties. A. 


Golden-leaved Mock 

s a variety of the oomni 


Orange.— This 
on Philadelphus 


Pictures from our Readers’ Gardens : Garden Entrance of Tudor House, with Roses. 
Engraved for Oardbniho Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. Mason Good, of Wlnchfleld, Hants. 


stock in pots by most nurserymen, can 
procured now, and planted at once. These will 
make good progress before winter sets in, and 
bloom next year. 


Ail | tuij nuvcico wuGuiiiawauwuo , uuu iu uiuui w uu’ ooronarius, having foliage of a bright golden 
be sure a good display of bloom they need at least a j hue, and, besides this distinctive feature, when 
fairly sunny spot. On dry, sandy places, 
whether the atmosphere be smoke-laden or not, 
the best of shrubs are the Coluteaa or Bladder 
Sennas, the tender green pinnate foliage of 


mer, and curious inflated seed-pods that remain 
on after the fall of the leaf in autumn, make 
them most interesting. The bush-habited For- 
sythia viridissima and the rambling-growing 
F. suspensa are both valuable early-flowering 
shrubs, the last being extremely pretty on a 
wall. PyruB Malus floribunda is another beau 


Scarlet Runners as screens.— One of _ .._ - 

the most useful of plants is the Scarlet Runner yellow or reddish Pea-shaped flowers in sum 
Bean, and invaluable for covering unsightly J J < ‘ L “* s “ 

objects with beautiful foliage and flowers. In 
country cottage gardens I have seen them used 
with good effect for forming arches over the 
walks, and one would hardly credit how well 
even a dozen plants will look when they 
have plenty of space to spread out with a good 
root-run ; and in town and suburban gardens, 
that are usually very small—generally mere 
strips divided by dwarf walla—the Runner 
Bean can also be utilised for covering these 
walls by sowing them at the base, and training 
them up on strings, and I do not know of any 
plant that is better adapted for such a purpose. 

Now is a good time to sow.—J. G., Hants. 

542.— Malden Pear-trees.— To form Pyramids from 
well-braoched stems, cut the top lateral growth back to a 
sictrle bud, the second to two buds, and the bottom 
literal growth should be cat back to about half its length, 
gradually cutting in oloeer towards the top. They will 

sometimes form blossom-buds .. 

ytar—that it, tho third yesar 


grown as a bush it does not attain the dimen¬ 
sions of the type. A specimen of it here in a 
sunny spot is just now most attractive ; while 
another, that is to a great extent sheltered from 


great 

which fo most attractive in* spring, and their j the sun, is quite dull compared with the first 

” -- - L ™ ^ “ ~ a a - * - named, being a sort of greenish-yellow tint. 

In planting, this fact should be borne in mind 
— to be seen to the best advant age, this 
Philadelphus must be fully exposed to the sun¬ 
shine. In a general way it is brightest during 
the first half of the summer, as are some of the 
other golden-leaved shrubs, the golden-leaved 
Ribes and Spiraea opulifolia being examples. On 


ids ma bear fruit the leoonc 
r trim tha bt|J - T ,0 ]Lr> 


tiful spring-flowering shrub; indeed, in making the other hand, there are some the oolour of 


a selection of a dozen of the best flowering 
shrubs for any position, this, we should say, 
would be entitled to a place. The different 
Hypericums (especially the common Tutsan) 
resist smoke pretty well, and being in addition 
shade-loving plants, they often thrive under 
very disadvantageous circumstances. Though 
the atmosphere of a town is widely different 
from that in the Rookv Mountain home of 
Rnbas deliciosus, it flowers freely where 
anything like favourably situated. The Elder, 
too, does well almost anywhere, and in a 
very sunny spot the golden-leaved variety 


which deepens throughout the season, so that 
by the end of the summer they are richly 
tinted. An instance of this is Weigela 
Looymansi aurea, of which we have a specimen 
on a south wall fully exposed to the full glare 
of the sun, and. though now the young foliage 
is a kind of yellowish-green, by August it will 
be of an intense golden—indeed, almost orange— 
hue. These yellow-leaved shrubs are moat 
effective when planted in proximity to more 
sombre-hued subjects, as the contrast serves to 
intensify their depth of oolouring. Both the 
shrubs mentioned can be atiuck from cuttings 
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taken during autumn, and put firmly in the 
open ground; but suoh a mode is not to be 
depended upon for very satisfactory results. A 
better way, if a frame is at hand, is to take 
cuttings of the young shoots during the 
summer, put them in pots of sandy soil, and 
keep them close and shaded till they are rooted. 
The cuttings will need to be examined from 
time to time, so as to remove any deoaying 
leaves ; and, if too much moisture is present on 
the foliage, a little air should be given till it 
is dried up. When the cuttings are watered, 
this oourse should be followed till the super¬ 
fluous moisture is dissipated.—L. 

Purple leaved Barberry.— This variety 
of the common Barberry has leaves of a bright, 
reddish-purple colour during the first part of 
the season ; they then become of a duller hue, 
and by the end of the summer are of a purplish- 
green tint. It is a beautiful shrub during May 
and June, the leaves being deeply coloured as 
soon as they burst their buds, and not as some 
are—viz., heightened in depth by the summer’s 
sun. It is a good plant for the shrubbery 
border, as the dark-tinted foliage is quite a 
change from the other shrubs associated there¬ 
with ; besides which, being in constitution as 
vigorous as the common Barberry, it will hold 
its own under anything like favourable con¬ 
ditions, though when young and free it is seen 
to the beet advantage. —H. 

Forsythia suspensa. —What a showy 
bed this beautiful shrub makes if, after plant¬ 
ing, the branches are pegged down so as to cover 
the ground, and then the plants allowed to grow 
at will afterwards. In this way the slender, 
arching shoots soon form quite a thicket, which, 
when covered with golden blossoms, is extremely 
effective, and at the same time most uncom¬ 
mon. Besides this mode of treating this For- 
sythia, it makes one of the finest of wall-plants, 
especially if allowed to grow at will, for then 
the long shoots hang from the wall in all direc¬ 
tions and in the most graoeful manner. An¬ 
other recommendation is the readiness with 
which the Forsythia can be inoreased, for 
cuttings strike readily, besides which, if the 
tips of the branohes are brought in contaot with 
the earth, they strike root and push up shoots 
after the manner of Brambles. I have seen 
announced in a Continental catalogue a new 
variety (intermedia), described as the result of 
crossing F. suspensa and viridissima. If any 
reader has flowered this hybrid, his opinion of 
it would be useful.—P. 

The White, or Huntingdon, Willow.—Oould 
any reader oblige us with a photograph of a good example 
of this tree, Illustrated In Gardbnino of April 30th 7 We 
are not satisfied with the reralfc of that engraving, and 
wish to do justice to a native tree of suoh beauty and 
distinction. It is not nearly enough used in our gardens. 


ROSES. 

346. — Marechal Niel Rose-leaves 
failing off. —The fact that your stove is 
inside the house quite confirms my previous 
opinion that the cause of the leaves falling off 
was owing to the fumes arising from the fire. 
Y on might not be able to detect the smell of 
sulphur unless you went into the house 
several hours after the ventilators had been 
olosed; but, however close the fittings of the 
stove may be, there is generally room enough 
for the fumes to find their way out, and this is 
undoubtedly the case with yours. Few things 
are more destructive to tender foliage than the 
fumes arising from a closed fireplace, and you 
will act wisely if you remove the stove to the 
outside of the house. Your subsequent treat¬ 
ment of the Rose was quite right. The un¬ 
satisfactory condition of the roots, no donbt, 
rendered the plant more liable to injury.— 
J. C. 0. 

338.—Manettl stocks.— These are best raised from 
outtlngs put in the open ground in November. It is too 
late to put them In now.—J. 0. 0. 


An American engraver.— There is an engraver, 
named Blanc, liviog in Philadelphia, in the United States, 
who has copied, without permission or acknowledgment, 
a good many of our beautiful cuts. In the present state 
of the copyright law between England ana the United 
States this gentleman is perhaps within his legal rights ; 
but engraving his own name on the blocks which he 
oopies without leave or acknowledgment compels us to 
publish the fact. He offers a large selection of engravings 
to American nurserymen, and employs one of our cuts as 
an advertisement of hi# collection f 

gle 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GardANLN3 free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All eommwiications for 
insertion should he clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
dim.no, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PuBLisnBR. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardbxino has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardbnino should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 

082.— Auriculas. —What is the difference betwoen the 
alpine and the show Auricula?—C. 0. 

60S.— Double Roses,— Will " J. 0.0.,” or some other 
reader, kindly name a dozen of the best double Roses for 
indoor oulture ?—W. Smith. 

604 — Roses on galvanised iron arches.— I shall 
be glad to know why the Gloire de Dijon Rose does not 
grow well on these iron arches.—F. W. B. 

005. — Climbers to cover galvanised Iron 
arches.— Oan anyone give me a list of olimbing plants 
suitable to oover iron arches quiokly ? 

000. — Celery-growing In beds.— Will anyone 
kindly explaiu to me the way to grow Oelery In beds, so 
as to make the most of a small space of ground ?—E. 0. 
Hill. 

007.— Summer cloud.— Would any of your readers 
kindly give me the reoeipt for making “ summer cloud ” 
as a protection for floweis from the sun in a greenhouse ? 
-E. N. 

668 —Violas, — How can I best grow Violas in my 
garden, locontinue in health and good flowering order from 
year to year ? It is expensive to buy them every season. 
—Hititb. 

609 —Arrangement 'of carpet bed.— I [wish to 
plant a flower-bed in carpet design, with low-growing 
things. Will any reader give me a list of suitable plants, 
and now to manage them 7 

070.— Celery —Will some reader kindly tell me if 
vegetable rubbish, suoh as Oabbage-leaves, Potato-haulm, 
&c , ohopprd fine, when put in the bottom of a trench, 
under manure, is good for Celery, or does It tend to rot 
the roots?— Bboinnbr. 

671. — Portable greenhouse. — Can a portable 
greenhouse, constructed with wood, and a tenante’ fixture, 
be put up in back garden in the south-eastdistrictof London 
without permission of the Metropolitan Board of Trade or 
being surveyed ?—J. B. 

672. —Carnation Souvenlr'de la Malmalson.— 

Last autumn I struck a quantity of cuttings of Souvenir de 

la Malinaisou Carnations. They are now growing fast. 
Should 1 stop them or not, as they look ae if they are now 
running up to flower?—R. 

073.— Vine-leaves turning brown.— Can anyone 
tell me the probable reason that the leaves of my Vines 
turn brown, or rather have brown spots on them, which 
are also spreading along the base of the rods, and oan a 
remedy be suggested ?—Y. B. 

074.— Allamanda nobllls.— I should be glad If some 
reader would tell me the best method of culture for this 
plant. Does it require much heat, and would it be likely 
to succeed planted out and trained on the roof of a lean-to 
house, or would pot oulture be best ?—T. J. T. 

675.— Seedlings.— Will some reader kindly tell'me the 
oauee of seedlings, such as Asters, Cauliflower, and other 
plants, sown in boxes, in a frame, dropping down when 
about an inch in height ae if they had rotted, or been 
eaten nearly off Just above ground?— Bkoinner. 

070.— Wood-ashes.— Will any reader of Gardbniho 
tell me how wood-ashes should be used as a manure? 
8hould they be dug in, laid on the surface, or applied mixed 
with water ? For what class of plants are they suitable, 
and when should they be put on the ground ? -North 
E88BX. 

677.— Gloire de Dijon Rose.— I have a Gloire de 
Dijon Rose, which was planted out-of-doore three years 
ago, and it has made very free growth, but as yet has pro¬ 
duced very few flowers, having only borne three last year. 
What can I do to it to induce it to flower well this 
summer ?—W. G. 0. 

078 — Stopping Tomatoes under glass.— In 
Gardening, p. 71, there is a note on Tomatoes under 
gloss by J. Groom; but he does nob say if the centre 
shoot of the plant should be stopped, or whether it may 
be allowed to attain any length. I should be glad to 
know this.—J. O. S. 

079.—Greenhouse plants and fittings.— Would 
any reader kindly advise me what plants to buy to bloom 
in succession for a lean-to greenhouse. 9 feet by 6 feet; 
alto how to arrange the staging, and should it be painted, 
and about what heat the plants recommended will require 
in winter?—B eginner. 

680.—Plants for front of house.—I shall be much 
obliged if any reader will give me a list of plants that will 
flower in front of a house having a north-west aspect. 
The sun reaches part of it early in the morning, and again 
towards sunset; but the beds are entirely shaded during 
the day. At present Primroses, Pansies, Scillae, and 
Grape Hyaoinths are in flower ; but I want to know what 
flowers will follow these and make the brightest show. 
—W. 


681.— Tuberose culture.— Will any reader kindly 
tell me how to manage these plants 7 I have twelve bulbs 
that were potted upwards of two months ago. They were 
afterwards plaoed in a house where the temperature has 
averaged about 60 degs. at night; but as yet they have 
shown no signs of growth.—J. o. S. 

082.— Pansies. —Now that the growing season of 
Pansies has commenced, I, and many other readers of 
Gardening, I am sure, would be glad of a few hints how 
to grow them for exhibition. What is the difference 
between a fancy Pansy and a show Pansy ? Also, what are 
the chief point® of a good flower ?—C. 

6S3.— Cabbage-plants bolting.— Last autnmn I 
had about 200 or 800 nice young plants set out, which 
have grown steadily on during the winter. Now, Just as 
spring is commencing, they have begun to bolt and run to 
seed. What is the reason of their doing so ? They were 
planted, I find, on September 22nd last.— Caboon. 

C84.— Lilium lonalflorum bulbs dividing.—I 
have several pots of Lilium longiflorum ; but, as a rule, 
after throwing up one flower-etem, the large bulb divides 
Into three or four small ones, which do not flower. What 
is the reason of this? They are potted in leaf-mould, 
rotted manure, and sand, and stand in a oool greenhouse. 
—R. 

885.— Plum-suckers.— A Viotoria Plum-tree here, 
planted about three years ago against a wall, is making 
very poor growth ; but, for 2 yards round, the roots keep 
throwing up numerous suckers, which I cut back—in fact, 
all the growth seems to be centred in these root-shoots. 
What should be done to the tree ? Should I root-prune it, 
and at what time of year ?— Rural. 

636 —Using stove to heat pit.—I have a stove 
placed in an outhouse that is used nearly every day In 
oold weather, and I have a pit close by that I went to 
keep plants in during the winter, and grow Melons and 
Cucumbers in in the summer. Would it answer the pur¬ 
pose to carry the smoke-pipe from the stove through the 
pit? Will some practical reader Inform me?—Sussex. 

687.— Erica hyemalis.— I have several plants of this 
Heath, and should be glad if some reader, who under¬ 
stands their treatment after blooming, will kindly give me 
the benefit of his advice. They were purchased two 
months ago in full bud, and bloomed splendidly. The 
main sterna are now running up very rapidly, and the new 
wood is full of buds. Ought the stems to be cut down 
and If so, to what extent?— Rev. W. B. R. 

088.— Climbing plants for conservatory.—I am 
building a conservatory attached to my house, 20 feet by 
12 feet, and facing south and east. I propose having a 
border in it along the front, and planting out some 
climbers to oover tne roof. Will someone kindly tell me 
the names of, say, a dozen good sorts to grow, and not too 
robust in habit ? I should also like the names of some 
suitable to grow in pots to cover the back wall. — 
F. B. C. 8. 

689.—Flowering ehrnbs for sheltering tennis 
court.—Having had a tennis oourt made, I should be 
pleased if someone would give me the names of twelve 
pretty flowering shrubs to plant round it, and the oolour 
of their blossoms. I have now Rhododendrons, Lauras- 
tiuus, and Syrlnga. The one side is very much shaded 
and dry ; the other Is fully exposed, on which I should 
best like rather low-growing subjects The locality is on 
tho border of Staffordshire.— Shropshire. 

690 —Salt as a manure.— Attention is often being 
drawn in Gardening to the effloao.v ae a manure of salt 
applications to garden orops ; but, from my experience, I 
fanoy it is very injurious if not properly applied. Some 
definite Instructions as to Its use from one of your 
authorities would, doubtless, be aooeptable to others 
besides myself. I tried salt on the eurfaoe after sowing 
Beet, Onions, &o., last year ; none, however, came up, 
and the ground caked over after rain throughout the 
summer, although often surface-Btlrred.—0. A. J. 

691.—Arrangement of flower-garden.—Will 
any reader of Gardening kindly give me some idea of a 
good plan of arrangement for my flower-garden ? It con¬ 
sists of a good-sized piece of ground, bordered on one side 
by a bank, separating it from another garden; then 
comc3 a stretch of tort, out of which ten beds are cut in 
geometrical patterns, and across the walk is another 
border, about 1} yards in width Harmony in oolour and 
variety are very desirable, as the garden is often visited. 

A sunken fence bounds the outside border, so there is no 
wall.—C otopaxi. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

092.—Spanish Iris (C. W. P .).—Although late it is 
best to plant your bulbs of this Iris at ones. 

693 —Surveying greenhouses (B. B. B.).— The 
question of surveying greenhouses is a purely local one ; 
we oannot advise you. Enquire in your own neighbour¬ 
hood. 

694.—Azalea mollis (Hitite).— The oulture of these 
plants is well described in an article in this week’s issue of 
Gardening, and you cannot do better than follow its 
directions. 

095. — Rhododendron fragrantlsslmum (J 
M\Bwan).—We should say you can procure this Rhodo¬ 
dendron at any nursery where their culture is made a 
speciality of. 

096.—Grass edgings for borders (Farm ).—Tour 
best way to form Grass edgings to your flower-borders 
will be to procure some good turf, and lay down as for 
lawn making. 

097.—Australian seeds (Farm ).—The plants that 
you may raise from the Australian seeds sent you, we 
should say, would succeed in the temperature of an 
ordinary greenhouse. 

098.—Dr&ccena dying (Fay Sanderson).— Appa¬ 
rently the cause of your Dracwna dying is the low tem¬ 
perature of the room in which you have kept it, and the 
exposure to the oold draught of an open window. Plants 
of nearly all kinds are impatient of draughty places, and 
none more so than the Draocena. 
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600.—Blanching Celery (Bi C. EM).— The tarn 
“Handling” applied to Celery limply means to whiten 
tte hares of the plant by drawing the earth up around 
deem, and thus, being in darkness, they become white in 
colour. 

700. — Unhealthy Bay-tree (Farm).—It would be 
your beet plan to prune tee tree baok rather hard, and 
mulch the roots well with manure, and giro good soaking! 
of water in dry weather. This treatment might restore it 
to health. 

701. — Diseased Strawberriea (Caboon).-it you 
will let us know the name of the Strewberry-plonts sent, 
we may be able to tell you tee cause of their dying off so 
Is it Sir C. Napier? That kind is sometimes very oapri* 
otoos as to soil and situation. 

702 — Clematla-leavee turning 1 yellow (At H.fS.)* 
—The probability is that you are right in your surmise a> 
to the cause of your Clematia-Leaves turning yellow—vl* , 
want of water at the root. Give it a thorough soaking, 
and then mulch with short, decayed manure. 

TOi.—Heat of vinery (Amateur).— The temperature 
is your newly-planted vinery may range from 65 degs. at 
night to «5 degs. and 90 degs. in the daytime when the 
con is shining, and make all possible use of the sun’s rays 
by doling your house early in the afternoon. 

704 — Sodding Boses f Farm).-You can bud Rose* 
with success on the suckers that spring up from old 
■looks; but re-planting your garden with young Rose- 
trees on their own roots, or worked on the seedling Brier 
Hock, we should Imagine, would be your best plan. 

705. —Vines bleeding (W. JET. Quick).— It is difficult 
to stop the nleediog of Vines if, ae in your oaee, a branch 
is broken off, when the sap is in active motion—in feet, it ia 
almost impossible to arrest its flow. Try an application 
to the wounded part of the oidinary painter’s knotting. 

706. —Creeper to cover archway (Hitite ).—You 
cannot do better than plant a strong-growing Clematis 
to run over and cover the arohway you wish to hide. 
There are now many varieties, and the colour of the flowers 
are very varied. They can be obtained easily from most 
nurserymen. 

707. —Raspberry-canes (C. W. PJ.—The young 
meken that are now springing up from the roots of the 
old Raspberry-canes must be allowed to remain where 
they ace now growing until they have completed and 
ripened their w.*}d in the autumn, when they can be trans¬ 
planted as you desire. 

70S.— Camellias and Azaleas In unheated 
house (Novice).— Thets ilanu had better be allowed to 
complete their growth and set their flower-buda in your 
heated house, and, when that is the case, you can transfer 
them to the unheated one, and give abundance of air 
during tee snmmer season. 

709. — Evergreen Japanese Aralla (Aralla 
Sleooldlj (if. W. Vonbrough i. —The evergreen Japanese 
Aralla, illustrated ia Ga&dbxino, page 88, ie a dwarf 
spreading plant with a single stem. This is the best and 
mast effective way of growing—all it needs to keep it bushy 
is abundance c t light and air. 

710. — Mulching fralt-trees (E. S. P.).— The 
mulching over the roots of your fruit-trees must remain 
oo throughout the summer, as then is the time of its 
greatest value, its main uss being to prevent evaporation, 
and thus the trees do not suffer eo much from drought, 
ud their general health is much better. 

til—M arechal Nlel Boss-leaves falling off 
(Biackbum ).—From the appearanoe of the Rose-leavee 
t^nt, it is evident yonr plant is infested with red spider. 
You probably keep ths house too hot and dry, and maybe 
do not water suffioiently at the root. 8yrlnge freely, and 
avoid a high temperature. This may help you. 

712.— Syringing Boses (W. Smith).— Roms under 
gleet should be aynaged night and morning during the 
growing reason, or they will speedily become infested 
with insects, and lose their foliage. If done with care, it 
will not injure the bloaooms, ana be oareful to use for tee 
pmpoee—always If possible—clean, tepid, soft water. 


713. — Planting-out Calceolarias (Novice).— 
Calceolarias are very hardy plants, and may, generally 
speaking, be placed in the open ground about this time 
with safety; bnt ae you say tee weather is exceptionally 
cold in your locality (Birmingham), it would, perhaps, be 
wiser for you to wait for a fortnight before you plant out 

714. —Protecting Pear-trees In bloom (E. s. P ). 
—Certainly, it would be a good plan to use protection for 
the blossoms of your dwarf Pear-bushes against frost, and 
It can be easily done by having a light framework of wood 
or iron placed over them, and oanvao ooveringa attached 
there to to let down at night and to roll up in the day- 

715. —Hiding soil In garden (Clarendon).—U the 
all you wish to hide in your garden is that of the flower¬ 
beds, teen In that oase you cannot do better than use 
Cocoanut-ttbre refuse spread on the eurfaoe ; but if it Is 
the ground used for tee culture of vegetablee or fruit- 
trees then the only allowable plan would be to use a 
mulching of decayed manure. 

716. —Vincas losing their leaves (J. C. J.).— 
Probably you have allowed your Vincas to become over- 
dry at tee root some time during their season of growth— 
that would cause them to lose their lower leaves ; or the 
temperature of the house in which they are growing has 
been allowed to fall too low. Vincas delight In abundance 
of heat, light, and moisture. 

717. — HOW to use guano (Radnor Park).—The 
beet way of using guano for your pot-plants is to give it 
as a liquid-manure, adding a thumbpotfal of it to about 
tour gallons of water. Les the mixture settle, and use. In 
a dear state, about two or three times a-week. You will 
find this a better plan than sprinkling the guano on the 
■aifice of the soil in a dry state. 


718.—Propagating Hydrangeas (C. W. P.).— 
Probably the best time in tee whole year to propagate 
Hydrangeas is the month of August, as by that time the 
growth has become firm and mature. The outtings can 
be Inserted singly in small pots in sandy soil, and, if kept 
dose in a warm frame for a time, they will soon take root, 
”"*• “ “*• * 
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719. —Building a greenhouse (Anxious).— Your 
better way would be to consult a respectable greenhouse 
builder, who would, no doubt, give you satisfaction. We 
cannot give plans or estimates for such structures. 

720. — Pinks, common Pansies, and Arabia 
(C. W. P.).— Pinks are beat propagated in July, using 
strong shoots which will strike freely in light, sandy soil, 
under a handlight, in a shady position. Cdmmon Pansies 
are easily increased by division of tee old roots In August 
and September, and they will thrive well in any shady, 
cold frame, and, when rooted, plant out in beds. Arabia 
is increased with the greatest ease by division of the roots 
and re-planting in autumn or spring. 

721. — Sale of garden produce for profit (Mala). 
—The question as to whether you can (after supplying the 
wants of your own table) sell sufficient spare produce from 
your garden, balf-an-aore in extent, to pay a gardener out 
of the return made twenty-five shillings a-week, is not an 
easy one to answer, but we should say no. You have not 
at present any glass in your garden, so that yon are 
dependent entirely on the produce of tee open ground, 
and tbe ohances are you would incur considerably more 
loes than gain. Anjway, we fear the gardener would 
come badly off if he depended on the profit made from the 
sale of surplus stock for hie pay. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants,— Ponons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
fl noors, and, If possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and thou 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists' flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, AnUeas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardrnimo Illustrated, 57, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— F. E.—It has bean repeatedly 

stated in Garduirq teat we cannot name Daffodils.- 

Miss Stopford .— Sparmannla afrioana. - North Essex.— 

Leucojum vernum. -C. B. C.— Ooleonema alba. - 

C. M. Jr.-Genethyllis tollplfera. - R. Bishop.—Fig 

Marigold (Ifeaembryanthemum acinaclforme).-Arum. 

—Evergreen Oak (Qaerous ilex).- Primrose League.—A 

malformed Daffodil.- B. Thomas. —1, Orobus vernue; 

2, Arable albida; 3, Aubrieda purpurea; 4, Palmonavia 

officinalis.- L. B. B .—Petty Spurge (Euphorbia repens). 

- William Bali.— Forsythia stupeosa. — P. Lily. —Pro¬ 
bably Erica mediterranea alba. - Henry Tucker. — Acara 

microphylla; the plant In flower, Sparmannla afrioana. 

- Miss B Wooihouse .— We oannot name Daffodils. - 

Amateur, Lincolnshire — Acaoia armata. See note on 

its culture in this week’s issue of Gardkniso.- Devon 

Amateur.—Wo do not name Daffodils. - Reader.—I, 

Dandrobium fimbriatedentatum; 2, D. agregatum majos. 
——C. L. Wyatt.— Dentaria digitate. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ws should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by poet, and that urn oannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Photo by F. Fry, Bsq.,of an old garden near Uxbridge. 
—Will tee sender of this, with which we are much pleased, 
please favour us with name and address, and any particu¬ 
lars of interest relating to the garden in question ?- 

W. B. Baynham.—Wo duly received the flowers sent of 
Rhododendron Lady Alice Pitzwilliam. They were good 
and beautifully eoenfeed. We have also received photo of 

the plant, for which we thank you-A. Patent.—Wo 

oannot advise you unless you send us your address._ 

A. T.—Wo cannot tell you where to procure the book 
you name. The seeds you require we should say oould 

be obtained of moet of the wholesale seedsmen._ Little 

Jim. —Shall be pleased to use your note on growing fruit 
for market; but you must state what you wish to tell 
more distinctly ; we cannot understand some of it. What 
do you mean by speaking of 4 000 and 100 pounds of 

Tomatoes? Write again.- Deep Black Peat— The 

sample of peat sent oould, no doubt, be used as fnel when 
dry; but, ae a soil for plants la pots, it would be useless. 
- Constant Reader.— The Primroses sent for our in¬ 
spection are nloe and bright in oolour and prettily 

marked.- Mrs. Lathbury.— The flowers you send of 

Leopard’s Bane (Doronioum)are evidently Injured by slugs 

or beetles.- W. FuUeer. —Oonault n Chrysanthemum. 

dealer's catalogue.- B. B. March.— Begonia discolor is 

one of the B rex varieties.- P. F. F.— Soented P ans ies 

can be procured from any trade Pansy grower. 


622.— Milllpedea in garden.— There is 
no remedy for these of which we are aware, 
with the exception of trenching the soil 
2 feet or 3 feet deep, and throwing the top spit 
to the bottom of the trench and covering with 
gas-lime. When pota are infested with them, 
all soil should be baked before using, as neither 
the jnli or any other insect will bear desicca¬ 
tion. Sulphuric acid: We have found this the 
beat chemical for outdoor purposes. At least 
three months before cropping the ground should 
have a good watering with sulphuric acid, 
diluted with about twelve times its bulk of 
water. This is expensive, as the aoid is about 
threepence per pound, but it is effectual, as it will 
kill every living thing in and on the soil, both 
animal and vegetable. These universally ab¬ 
horred and unjustly-feared creatures (millipedes) 
belong to a group of Myriapoda. They comprise 
the genus Joins of Linn sens. (From “ Garden 
Pests and their Eradication.”)— Celeb *t 
Audax. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

RAISING PRIMROSE AND POLYANTHUS 
PROM SEEDS. 

For the last two yean I have adopted the 
following plan of raising these plants from seed 
with remarkable snooesa. I take 5 inch pots 
and fill them one-thirdful of crooks; over 
these I place a layer of Coooa-nnt-fibre ; then I 
use a compost made up of finely sifted loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand, plaoing some of the roughest 
at the bottom and filling np with the finest. 
The surface is levelled down, and tbe seeds 
scattered as thinly as possible over it, and then 
a covering of sand, very thinly laid on the 
snrfaoe, is added. The pots are then stood in 
pans l£ inches to 2 inches deep, the pans filled 
with water, and a piece of glass placed over 
each pot. The pans are placed on the warmest 
shelf in the greenhouse, fully exposed to the sun; 
the seeds soon germinate, and come np thickly 
and regularly, and as soon as the seoond seed- 
leaves appear the glass is removed. By means 
of capillary attraction the snrfaoe-soil is kept 
moist, and no surface-watering ia necessary. 
Those who raise plants from fine seeds, sown on 
the surface, know the dangers attendant upon 
watering upon the same, and the usual plan 
is to dip the pots in a pail of water up to the 
tpp of the rim, and allow the moisture to rise 
upwards until the snrfaoe is moistened. Bnt 
this danger occasionally attends the process— 
namely, that the surface-soil being loose and 
light, it is often carried upward by the rising 
volume of water. All this labour and risk are 
avoided by the method I adopt; the former is 
confined mainly to keeping the pans filled with 
water, and they should not on any account be 
allowed to beoome dry. 

I find the best compost to be one consisting of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, with no manure 
added, until the plants approach size enongh to 
enable me to prick them off into store-pots. I 
find also that they are greatly helped, after be¬ 
coming established, by giving them a very slight 
top-dressing of very fine leaf-soil and sand. 

How and when to sow.— I sometimes sow 
in July and August, and in February; bat then 
there is not so much gained as might be sup¬ 
posed. If the seeds are plump and good, sow 
as soon as ripe. What the raiser should aim 
is not only an early germination, bat also to 
encourage the plants to get into size as early as 
possible, so as to winter in safety. They do not 
grow muoh after the early part of October, and 
it sometimes happens they are not large enough 
to prick off the same autumn, unless a little 
gentle heat is available to give them a start, so 
that they may root into the soil before winter 
comes on. As I do all my raising in a cool house 
I do not attempt to prick off before the spring; 
but daring the winter I keep the surface as 
dean and sweet as possible, adding an occasional 
dusting of finely-powdered charcoal. As a 
matter of course, directly frost sets in, the pots 
are taken out of the pans of water and news¬ 
papers laid over them until it again becomes 
mild. When the plants are pricked off, I use 
4-inoh pots, one-thurdfnl of drainage as before, 
and the same compost is employed. I pat six or 
eight plants in a pot, according to their size, and 
press the soil pretty firmly around them. They 
are then placed in the pans of water, and the 
plants speedily begin to grow. I never have 
sufficient pans to take all the pots, so I plaoe 
the remainder in a oold frame, on a bed of damp 
Coooa-fibre, shading from the sun, keeping 
rather dose for two or three days, and then 
giving air, bnt retaining the shading as neoes- 
sary. At the end of the summer the plants are 
pat ont in the open ground. 

I adopt the same method with seeds of 
Auriculas, hut prefer to sow these in early 
spring instead of in August, having no heat 
during winter. This is an advantage to seedling 
Aurioulas, as it enables the raiser to keep them 
comfortable during that season. Bat in pricking 
off into store pots I plaoe four or six only inn 
pot, according to their size; and they flower in 
these, anything promising being remarked, H 
anything inferior placed ont in the open border. 
Let me add that the lighter and freer the soil 
used for seed-raising, the less danger there is of 
growth on the surface of the green oonfervse, 
which are sometimes so troublesome. A little 
land and fine charcoal placed on the surface 
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after the plants are through the soil, and large 
enough not to be buried, is a preventive against 
this green growth. R. 


The SoabioUB. —Among border plants of 
easy culture, I know of none more interesting 
than the sweet old-fashioned Scabious, whioh, 
as children, we used to think resembled a rich 
velvet pinoushion, well-furnished with bright¬ 
headed pins. Though often treated as a 
biennial, the Scabious may be grown, even by 
those who possess no glass, so as to flower the 
first year. A sunny window is all that is re¬ 
quired to raise the seedlings. They may be 
sown in March in well-drained pots, boxes, or 
pans, in light soil—the seed just covered. When 
sown, place over eaoh pot a piece of glass and 
shade with paper. soon as the seedlings 
appear give air, and in a day or two remove 
the glass. Do not suffer the little plants to 
want for water, and on still days, when the air 
is mild, open the window or place the pots on 
the sill outside, but avoid draughts. They will 
grow rapidly, and when they have two or three 
pairs oi leaves they should be transplanted. 
They may either be put separately into Bmall 
pots, or placed round the edges of a 5-inch pot. 
As the weather becomes mild, they may be 
placed (in their pots) altogether out-of-doors 
under a warm wall, when a little protection, 
suoh as am old box turned upside down, may be 
put over them at nights. If you have a cold 
frame it will be still better to let them have 
the advantage of that. Do not let them get 
pot-bound, but give them a shift, should the 
weather be cold and east wind strong, so that 
you fear to trust your little plants to the open 
borders in the middle of April. When the time 
comes, put them in suitable places in your 
borders, giving them good soil, and a little well- 
rotted manure, or leaf-mould, at the bottom of 
thehole you dig for them. They will grow 
rapidly, and they should flower through August 
and September, and until severe frost comes. 
Do not, however, expect your plants to produce 
both seed and flowers. Pick off the blooms as 
soon as the beauty is gone and others will 
quickly come forward. The Scabious is very 
neat in its habit of flowering ; the dead blooms 
do not present an untidy appearance, hence the 
plant may not be noticed when tried beyond its 
powers. Should you have a plant of uncom¬ 
mon beauty allow it to perfect two or three 
heads of seeds, and keep them for next year. 
Someone has defined genius as the power of 
taking ]pains. Whether true or not as regards 
genius, it is oertainly the secret of successful 
gardening. Little daily attentions are what our 
plants require, and sympathy with their needs, 
to whioh they respond with never-failing 
gratitude.— Solway. 

Bar© brick v. verdant walla.—I ai 
frequently struck with the vast difference thei 
is in the outlook from windows of adjoinir 
houses in towns—in some cases, instead of 
pleasant view, nothing is to be seen but tl 
bare brickwork, just as the contractu: 
builder left it, not the slightest attempt beb 
made to relieve its monotony by planting thim 
that would olothe its surface with verdun 
Some will say it is useless planting in tow 
gardens, for nothing thrives. Now let us s< 
what really can be done under such circun 
stances by unceasing care and attention. Tt 
bare brickwork that meets the eye at ever 
turn, and encloses one’s little plot, is the fin 
thing to deal with and endeavour to hide, an 
here we have ample soope for nice plants the 
will give us a succession of flowers for tt 
greatest part of the year, and abundance < 
foliage always. I have many timee bee 
charmed with the excellent use made of tb 
common Ivy, a plant that thrives as well i 
smoky towns, as in the fresh air of the wooc 
lands, and in the shadiest corners of then 
closely pent-up gardens I have seen it coi 
verting what would otherwise have been 
dreary spot into a pleasant leafy bower, as b 
the. aid of a few strings or wires to carry th 
mam shoots, and then allowing the side spray 
to droop gracefully, one gets the best poasib] 
effeot from this plant. Then there is the Vi] 
rfnian Creeper, the Passiflora ccerulea, tb 
Cluster Roses, and other climbing plants of 
vigorous nature, Clematis montana and ( 
Flammula, and the purple C. Jackmani an 
Vines, often grow freely in the mobt ungenii 
Digitized by JQlC 


spots and produce beautiful foliage. Even the 
dreariest lead flat on a roof can be made ver¬ 
dant and beautiful where the owner has a love 
for flowers, by carrying up soil and planting 
therein Wallflowers, Stoneorops, Houseleeks, 
and other hardy subjects that will live almost 
anywhere. It is surprising how plants thrive 
when the owners are fond of them. They appear 
to try to repay the care by displaying their 
most attractive forms. - In - looking through 
Borne of these town gardens one is often struck 
with the luxuriance of some of the hardy Ferns 
—rooted up, in the first place, by the flower 
hawker from the woodland copse or hedgerow, 
and it is surprising how well they have borne 
the ohange and become acclimatised. Truly, 
there is nothing impossible in this phase of 
gardening if only the necessary zeal and care is 
expended on its accomplishment.—J. G. H. 


THE VERNAL ADONIS. 

Few plants in suitable localities excel the 
spring Adonis (A. vernalie), represented in the 
annexed illustration. Its habit is good, with 
fine graceful foliage, and large, clear amber- 
yellow flowers. It blossoms annually with in¬ 
creased vigour, and even if the beds in which it 
grows are used for summer bedding, the foliage 
of the Adonis would add rather than detract from 
their beauty. There is, moreover, no reason why 
this plant should not be permanently established 
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in our wild gardens. It is perfectly hardy, 
being found plentifully over a wide area 
of Europe, while A. pyrenaioa — a nearly 
allied plant, with more robust habit, and 
flowers generally furnished with more seg¬ 
ments—is confined entirely to the Pyrenees, 
where it was plentiful a few years ago. It also 
differs strikingly from A. vemalis in having 
hooked or beaked seeds, ^ inch long, curled or 
straight, and horny in texture, smooth and 
shiny. It may, however, be grown with advan¬ 
tage along with A. vernalis, as it is an equally 
free flowerer, readily adapting itself to border or 
bed culture. A. pyrenaica flowers much later 
than the other species, and a succession of 
lovely flowers might, therefore, be had from 
early March, in ordinary winters, almost until 
July. They make charming patches on rock- 
work. As with all other snowy hardy plants, 
they are most conspicuous in large patches. 
Both are readily increased by division or by 
seed, which, unfortunately, they ripen but 
sparingly. For room or table decoration they 
are also very useful, as they last a considerable 
time in good condition in a cut state in water. 
They thrive best in a light, sweet, free loam, 
and in a cool place. K. 

Bedding Fuchsias.—You do not find FuoheiftS 
usually included among hardy perennials, but I am about 
re-making a bed of F. coralllna—the true variety, novr 
very rare—that has been planted out for the past seven 
years. Severe winters it has been killed to the surface of 
the soil, but has always vigorously commenced growth 
again in the spring.—B. 


Garden edgings.and raisins seeds. 

—The best thing I have found to edge flower¬ 
beds with are glass bottles, placed firmly in the 
earth, neck downwards, selecting those with 
deep cup-shaped bottoms. Fill toe cup with 
soil, and sow edging-plants therein, which will 
soon grow and hide the bottles. Snails will not 
harbour amongst them, the glass being too 
smooth. My frames for raising seeds are 
14 inches by 9 inches, and Scinches deep, fitted 
with a glass lid, to slide, as a cover, similar to a 
child’s pencil box. They are far better than 
pots for the purpose, as they retain the moisture, 
and air can be let in at will. Sbce usrng them 
I have been most successful with my seed- 
raisbg.— Hitite. 

The Snow Glory (Ohionodoxa 
Lucilise). —This is certainly one of the love¬ 
liest of hardy bulbous flowers, and the fact of it 
bloombg at such an early period of the year 
renders it very precious. It is as well to say, 
though, that some time is required to bring the 
bulbs to their proper blooming strength. The 
first year after plantmg they ao not generally 
give more than half-a-dozen flowers, but with 
me bulbs planted two years ago have this year 
thrown np spikes almost as stout as those of the 
wild Hyacinth, and bearing nearly twenty 
good blooms each. I have seen nothbg prettier 
among spring flowers than tolerably large 
patches of this Ohionodoxa. This year it 
really merited its name by throwbg up its 
blooms when the snow laid thiokly 
on the ground, and when there 
was no outdoor flower open bat 
the Scilla bisirica and a few Prim¬ 
roses and sibirica. By-the-way, 
a very charmbg combination con¬ 
sists of good clumps of Snowdrops, 
with a tolerably heavy fringe of 
the Scilla. The rich blue of the 
one affords such a complete and 
charmbg contrast to the snowy 
whiteness of the other.— Byflket. 

Fine-leaved hardy plants. 
—The alternation of fine plants of 
Papaver bracteatnm, with their 
handsome Acanthus-like foliage, 
and large damps of the golden 
Valerian forms a pleasing combi¬ 
nation at this time of the year. 
This Valerian has not only hand¬ 
some foliage of a rich yellow 
colour in sprbg, bnt it is very 
hardy, and even after passbg 
through a long and turbulent 
winter it is not bjured in the 
least, whilst bo many apparently 
hardy plants have suffered. If the 
Poppy forms a back lbe and the 
Valerian is thrown somewhat for¬ 
ward, the effect will be all the 
better. Even snoh foliage as b 
found on the Japan Anemone is not 
at all to be despised in sprbg ; it is 
large and handsome, especially when it breaks 
up afresh; whilst for border fronts there is 
much beauty b the leafage of Anemone coro- 
naria before the richly-coloured flowers push up 
to dim the green of the leaves by their superior 
lustre. We have many plants which possess 
handsome foliage, and either, as m the oase 
of the Poppy, brilliant, but late, flowers, or, as in 
that of the Valerian, bloom of an unattractive 
character. Even if neither plant produced 
flower, they would still merit a place b gardens 
for the beauty of their foliage alone. It is, un¬ 
doubtedly, a fact that, both in our conserva¬ 
tories and greenhouses, and also in bedding 
displays, we have given much greater encourage¬ 
ment to foliage plants than we have m our hardy 
plant border, but b the latter case we are, 
perhaps, more happy b havbg many, as in the 
case of Poppies and Anemones, which produce 
handsome leafage and beautiful flowers; also, 
no donbt, fine foliage, both b houses and 
summer beds, has been grevionsly overdone, and 
a revulsion from that state whioh has produced 
this abundance is rapidly takbg place. We 
have been heavily dosed with Dracaenas, Palms, 
Ferns, Crotons, Coleuses, and similar things, 
none of which yield a flower that is worthy of 
attention, and there can be no desire to oonvert 
hardy plant borders into mere leafage banks. 
Happily, we can get jobtly much beautiful 
foliage and beautiful flowers from them both 
| in herbaceous plants and amongst hardy shrubs. 

I In sprbg, however, when bloom is rather scarce, 
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erect tome {flossing foliage effects a*e valuable, 
ittd to these few plants contribute more largely 
tina the golden Valerian. It is, when in its 
beet form, a, striking plant, evgn at a distance. 
It can also be rapidly propagated.—A. 

632,—Water - Lilies in mill-pond.— 
You can procure Water-Lilies from almost any 
Oureerymen. The present is a good time to 
plant them. When the plants arrive, get a 
canvas bag, and put in it about one peck of soil. 
Then put the roots in the sbil, allowing the tops 
to protrude out of the mouth of the bag, and 
then tie it up. When this is done, drop the bag 
in about 2 feet depth of water, which is afi 
that is necessary. If the side of the pond is 
very steep, it is a good plan to attach a large 
stfthe to the bottom of the bag, fot the purpose 
of preventing its rolling down into deeper water. 

345. — Clematis indivisa lobata- — 
Your treatment of this, plant has been quite 
r(ght. All the shoots which have flowered 
should be out back as soon as the blossoms fade, 
qnless. there is plenty of room for them to 
extend. I should not advise yon to cnt it down 
to the ground, as then there is some risk of its 
not breaking again, although it is probable it 
would do so, as there is generally a good deal of 
latent vigour in all the Clematises.— Taunton. 

541. — Old-fashioned plants. — Your 
|wlen is probably too damp for Cerastium 
tMnentoeum, unless yon grow it on a rookery. 
I think yon would succeed better with it if you 
were to replant it every spring in a fresh posi¬ 
tion, selecting the young outside growth for the 
purpose. Gentians aoauiis is a rather particular 
plant about soil. Probably yours is not of a 
■fttable kind; it thrives best in turfy loam, and 
with pieces of flat stone set on edge amongst the 
hO. If it fails to grow then I am afraid you 
wiU havwto give up its culture.—J. O. C. 

-The failure with Gentiana aoauiis is not 

owing to the aspeot of the garden, as it will 
grow freely in the shade, although it does not 
bloom well, unless it gets a fair amount of sun¬ 
shine. The. fault, undoubtedly, lies in the 
nature of the soil, for, in this respect, the 
dentian is rather capricious. In some gardens it 
osnnot be made to live in the natural soil. For 
same years I strove in vain to get it to grow, 
although various aspects were tried. 1 suc¬ 
ceeded at last by takiag out the natural soil to a 
depth of flinches, and ailing in with good loam 
ana a little leaf-aoil, with a apriuking of crushed 
brick. The plants were set firmly in the soil, 
and here and there on the surface I inserted 
moderate-sized stones, just burying them. The 
change effected was marvellous, the yellow 
tfnge' disappeared from the foliage, and the 
first season'a fair growth was made. The nekt 
Vfear the plants did well, and now they are 
DRstUng with bloom-buds. This spring I have 
taken out some more of the old soil round each 
dump, and replaced 'It with good loam. This 
mm is not deep rooting, btat ft tikes tooist- 
Ofe when growing, and the stones buried near 
the surface help to retain it and protect the 
roots against hot sun. I am muon surprised 
that Cerastium tomentotum fails j I nevbr knew 
& t6 refuse to grow anywhere. It prefers a 
xMher dry position. Try planting it oil' a 
Hound slightly elevated above the natural level, 
Hid put it in the sunniest place in the garden.— 
JfrtLsrr. 

469,—Tree PsBOniefl.—These require the 
best possible situation that can be given them 
fc an open garden, and away from the shade 
afid shelter of other trees, and also in such a 
petition‘as to be guarded from the north ahd 
east winds during the spring, or frost will 
destroy both the bloom and growth. They 
thrive best in a good deep loamy soil, well 

r tched With manure, and this matter should 
strictly attended to when the plantB are 
flfSt put out, as they do not bear shifting after¬ 
wards at all weiL The best time for planting 
ft during September ahd October. They require 
no pruning,, only the removal of all dead shoots. 
They are propagated from seed or by means of 
fittings, layers, and division of the roots, which 
ta be done during the autumn months. —G. H. 
Mo&timkb. 

^543^— Aster* Phlox Drummondii, 
IBd Petunia*—These are all sun-loving 
Brioots. and if open-air oulture, Is intended 
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will only weaken the flower-stems and do harm 
instead of good. The best mode of shading is 
to fix a few stout posts round the bed, those in 
front being a foot or 18 inohes high, while the 
back row are a couple of feet or so, and nail a 
stout batten along the tops at both baok and 
front, With a cross-tie here and there to keep 
them in plaoe. On the framework so formed 
may be laid any old glased lights that may. be 
available, and if these have a thin coat of lime, 
or whiting and oil, smeared over the glass, they 
will serve both as a shade from fierce sunshine 
and a protection from heavy rains. In default 
of glazed sashes make some light frames of thin 
wood, and stretoh some cheap calico over them. 
The only way to ensure suooess Is to obtain the 
finest quality of seed from a dependable source; 
to grow on strongly without a oheok of any 
kind from first to last, and plant out in deep, 
rioh loamy soil. Kiln dnst forms a good top- 
dressing, but the best way to afford additional 
nourishment is to water the plants when re¬ 
quired with liquid manure, soot, or guano- 
water, and sometimes with a solution of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia.—B. C. R. 

528— “Painted Lady” Carnation.— I grew this 
variety for several yean; ft is modarstoly robust in habit, 
and the flowers are not very double. We have toons of 
more beautiful varieties, and It was discarded to make 
room for them.—J. D. B. 


FRUIT. 

WATERING WALL FRUIT-TREES. 

Thu Peach, Aprioot, Plum, and Cherry need 
liberal supplies of water during times of draught, 
especially those trees occupying the southern 
sides of walls. Few trees really get all their 
wants in this way properly supplied. Trees 
planted at the. foot of south walls, with their 
branches braced up tightly against their hot 
surfaces, must suffer severely if their roots 
cannot keep up the supply of moisture. When 
we see a stunted tree with leaves infested with 
red spider, does the real cause ever oome to 
light? It may be attributed to over-cropping, 
to the oold spring oheeking its progress, or to 
blight—a most convenient term. The borders 
must of oourse be drained. Some cultivators 
put heaps of stones or briekbats under their 
trees to make sure that no stagnant water re¬ 
mains in the soil occupied by their roots. It 
is well to get rid of stagnant moisture, but in 
doing so we must not introduce a greater evil, 
viz., starvation from laok of it. With many 
of us the difficulty is to get water for the 
trees. One has hundreds of things in a dry time, 
all, so to speak, aalling out for drink, and there 
may be a supply of water which is practically 
unlimited .within a quarter of a mile* and yet 
from sheer laok of power it cannot .be moved ? 
Cannot engineers do something for usin 
such a case as this ?. Yonder, say, for instance, 
taking a supposition case, arc thousands of 
plants and fruit-trees drying out for water,. 
Here are a million gallons of beautiful clear 
water, well softened by the can shining, on it; 
and yet, from want of force, not will, we cannot 
make use of it. 

Jin places where the water is feud on,,and the 
pressure is sufficient, one man.with ,a Juge will 
do as much work in washing and watpring;wall-, 
trees as half-a-dozen men who have to ,resort 
to the reservoir for. ail the water they use. 
Summer showers that gome . soudding before 
the wind ere frequently Of little or no benefit 
to $rees on a, hot wall, and it is certain that 
when wall-trees, especially stone fruits, grow¬ 
ing, on the hottest aspects and having no supply 
of moisture but what falls from the olouds, do, 
not get enough, mulching may and does help 
them, but it is not sufficient when the trees are 
laden with fruit. Branch-dying in Aprioots 
may possibly be in some measure due to the 
check received ip a dry time by an insufficient 
supply of moisture. At the present time and 
onwards till the fruit is ripening an effort shonld 
be made to keep the roots In a fair state, as 
regards moisture, and as soon as warm nights 
come the engine and hose will be of great benefit 
in keeping down insects and encouraging growth. 
When we consider what a very large propor¬ 
tion of all fruits consists of simply so maoh 
water, there should be little cause for surprise 
that in a dry time Peaches and Plums, and 
other,fruits are so. small. In watering any 
trey tbqt ft!** ■kptfid be mulch*# 


over the roots first, and If the border elopes a 
ridge of soli should be plaoed about 4 feet from 
the trunk of the tree, to hold the water up till 
it has had time to soak into the soil. Watering 
in driblets is useless. Give a good-sized tree 
ten or twelve large pots, holding, say, from 
3 gallons to 4 gallons eaoh,/ahd, although itmkp 
not reach every root, a great deal ef good will 
nevertheless be dong. . TL E. 


OQB-N0T8 AND FILBERm 
R is quite a rarl^yto meet with really good 
examples of either Cob-nuts or Filberts, except 
in localities in which their oulture is made a 
specialty—as, for instance, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Maidstone, where they are, at a rule, 
the most profitable orop grown. The supply 
never seems in excess of the demand, at least, 
for really fine samples, and Kent Cobs, as they 
are called in the market, have obtained the 
enviable notoriety of being the best that can be 
procured. Now, if we oome to look into the 
reason of this superiority, we find that it hinges 
entirely on the mode of pruning adopted. A 
specimen Kent Nut bush or tree is, after pruning, 
one of the most severely handled subjects belong¬ 
ing to the whole list of cultivated fruits, Not 
even the Vine shows a greater difference in its 
produce when pruned and unpruned than do 
Nuts when taken in hand by professional culti¬ 
vators, and grown so as to ooncentrate the 
energy of the trees In the production of fruit 
Instead of leaves' and wood. In plaoes in 
which the natural system is followed, the 
trees are decidedly finer than in Kent; but 
the Nuts for which they are grown are 
hardly recognisable as the same fruit oom-i 
pared with Kentish Nuts, and that it is from 
no difference of soil or olimate can be easily 
verified. In Kentish gardens and fruit 
farms every conceivable kind of training oan 
be seen in pretty close proximity. But the 
most popular mode of training the Nut is what 
may be termed the eup-shaped bush, with a 
short clear stem of about 1 foot high, for con¬ 
venience of keeping the base dear of suokers 
that spring np freely, but are grubbed up as 
soon as visible. If allowed to remain, thev soon 
weaken the fruit-bearing wood. The plan of 
pruning pursued is to out the centre right out 
of the young bush, leaving only shoots that 
spread outwardly, and by following this plan 
for several years a perfectly symmetrical bush 
is obtained. When the main limbs are formed, 
the pruning simply consists in breaking out all 
the strong shoots in summer, and in giving a 
severe ‘ pruning in winter, or very early in 
spring, as soon as. the tiny little, female 
blossoms are visible. These are borne bn 
the weakest spray-like shoots, which are 
the only ones preserved, all growths of 
a gross watery nature being out dean 
out; and to anyone unaccustomed to such 
severe pruning as is practised in these Nut 
gardens, it would seem impossible for the small 
amount of wood left to produce anything like 
a crop. On visiting the same trees in summer, 
however, one is struck with the great size of 
the bunches of. Nuts, and when several tons of 
them are sent to market from a comparatively 
Small area, and find a ready sale at good priaes, 
one is led to wonder why the system of culture 
qdopted by these market growers is not more 
generally followed in private places; for, as 
before stated, there is nothing; to make Kentish 
produce better than that or other counties, 
except the mode of pruning, training, and 
general good culture. It may be added that 
although one finds more Nuts cultivated. In 
Kent, under the partial shade of large standard 
fruit trees, than elsewhere, the produoe is so 
much better frotaa bushes that have full sunlight, 
that probably in a few years the plan of grow¬ 
ing eaoh kind totally apart from each other will 
be the rule, and not, as now, the exception. 


547.—-Gordon Apple-trees.— “ Effort*' 
cannot do better than consult Dubreuil’s work 
on fruit-trees, of which I see an English tranl- 
lation was advertised in a reoant issue.. He will 
find in it fall instructions respecting the oordon 
system of training Apple-trees, of -which I think 
Dubreuil himself is the inventor. In the mean¬ 
time, I may state that, according to the author, 
it is most important ito obtain every year a 
vigorous tenginal shoot, md to this dp his 
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advice if to remove about one-third of the last 
year's growth, always securing a strong and 
well-shaped bnd (one in front preferred) for the 
terminal one; but the season is now too far 
advanoed for any operation of that kind.—F. D. 


OUR APPLES AND APPLE-ORCHARDS. 
Being greatly interested in British Apple-oul- 
ture, I should much like to see our old, neglected 
orchards improved. All writers agree that 
the orchards, of whioh we had thousands of 
acres planted more than a century ago, have, 
generally speaking, fallen into a terribly- 
neglected state. Some make strong and pun¬ 
gent remarks on the English Apple-grower's 
management of the few good sorts struggling 
for existence on farms; others endorse aU that 
some previous writer has said, and so the poor 
tenant is cuffed about, but no one seems in¬ 
clined to hold out a ready and willing hand to 
help him out of his difficulty. Our climate, 
several of these writers assure us, is superior to 
that of Canada for Apple-culture; if it is as 
good, we may be thankful—that is, if we use 
our knowledge aright, and put our shoulders to 
the wheel, instead of calling upon Jupiter. We 
must not, however, attempt to grow the Cana¬ 
dian sorts in our orchards, but select a few of 
the well-proved English varieties, which grow 
clean, and fine, and bright in our own particu¬ 
lar localities. Although I do not quite fall in 
with the depressing remarks which have been 
freely expressed, I think it is quite right that 
we should make ourselves acquainted with the 
true condition of matters before we begin to 
operate. 

When more than 150,000 acres of land under 
fruit culture are in question, it behoves all 
who can to lend a helping hand. The whole 
of this area, it must be borne in mind, is not 
devoted solely to neglected Apples and Pears, 
but includes modem orchards and hardy fruit- 
tress of all kinds. In Herefordshire we have 
something under 27,000 acres devoted almost 
entirely to Apples and Pears, the estimated 
value of which for cider and perry amounts to 
£111,000. This sum, however, does not include 
the value of pot fruit, estimated at 60 bushels 
per acre, or the pot fruit grown in almost every 
private garden throughout the oounty. The 
value of this hand-pioked fruit, at 3s. per pot of 
five pecks, competent jadges put down at more 
than £50,000, making in all more than an average 
of £5 an acre. So muoh for our old Hereford¬ 
shire orohards, now on their last legs, whose 
greatest fault exists in having been planted too 
early—the latter part of the 17th century. Many 
orohards have, of course, been planted since that 
date, and planting is still going on, but there 
are doubtless a great number of trees still 
standing, the age of whose Liohen-oovered heads 
carries them back to the peaceful period which 
followed the civil wars. About that time every¬ 
body devoted their attention to planting. Cider 
and perry of very superior quality from vigorous 
young trees became the beverage of this and 
the adjoining counties, not perhaps entirely 
from choice, as the Continental wars, oombined 
with the isolated position of consumers, pre¬ 
vented them from getting foreign wines. Kings 
partook of them, and pronounoed them good; 
fanners grew rich; their farms increased in 
size; neglect followed ; inferior or kernel fruits 
were planted; and what is our present posi¬ 
tion? A steady downward tendency, extending 
over many years, finds the original orchards 
on their “last legs," it is true; but, aided 
by their descendants, they are still oapable 
of producing upwards of five pounds an 
acre. The unsatisfactory condition of our west 
midland orohards at the present time ii not 
without its parallel, as we read that the 
American orohards were in a similar plight 
some fifty years ago—that one Thacker called 
attention to their condition; his warning was 
taken to heart. Apples and Pears have rapidly 
improved, and every American fanner now 
recognises the fact that no farm is complete 
without a well-cultivated orchard. This should, 
I think, give us courage; but how must we 
proceed ? One thing is oertain; our orchards 
are of national importance. What must we do 
to make them pay ? Quantity will not do it, as 
we now have free and cheap rates whioh enable 
the foreigner to beat us out of our own markets, 
although he reside 3,000 miles away. Quality, 
then, must be our watchword. Our land must 
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be well drained and deeply cultivated; a oentury 
of neglect must be replaced by a period of re¬ 
vision and careful cultivation. All inferior 
varieties must be removed root and branch, and 
others, whose age and vigour admit, must be 
headed back and grafted with sorts that will 
pay—not for making into cider, as cider is 
already a curse to the poor man, but for sup¬ 
plying our teeming thousands in large towns 
with a wholesome article of food. Pruning, 
thinning, and cleansing will, of course, reoeive 
attention, as our trees must be free from Moss 
and Liohen. Their branohes, carefully thinned 
to let in sun and air, must have plenty of room 
for extension, and all vacancies filled up with 
the most approved varieties for table or oulinary 
purposes. Assuming, then, that this important 
matter is taken up, the following matters might 
be discussed with advantage: 1, clearance of 
the ground as a preliminary to future aotion; 
2, draining and subsoiling; 3, pruning and 
cleansing ; 4, grafting; 5, planting ; 6, the best 
sorts for certain soils and districts ; 7, the best 
site, soil, and aspect for new orchards; 8, the 
most suitable manure and top-dressing; 9, the 
best surface management, whether tillage or 
pasture; 10, gathering, storing, sizing, and 
paoking for market. 

Ledbury, W. C. 

THH KITOHHN OARDBN. 

HARICOT BEANS AND THEIR CULTURE 
AND USES. 

Haricot Bians are muoh more largely grown 
and oonsnmed in Franoe than with us, and yet 
their value as a nutritious and easily-cultivated 
vegetable Is great. The following details 
respecting them is published in a continental 
paper, the BvUttin d’Arboriculture Beige , and 
is from the pen of an experienced grower: — 
Varieties and uses.— There are two dis¬ 
tinct classes of Haricots—the oiimbing kinds, 
demanding stakes, and the dwarf, or bushy 
varieties. In each of these classes are found 
some kinds of whioh the pods are eatable and 
tender until thev are nearly ripe. The produoe 
of these Beans has varied uses; sometimes the 
pods are eaten fresh, or are preserved; some¬ 
times they are eaten quite young, and at others 
the seeds are eaten when green, or in a dry 
condition. 

Climbing varieties.— Towards the end of 
the month of April a first sowing of the kinds 
Prinoesse and Sabre is made. A second sow¬ 
ing is made about the 15th of May, at which 
time the earth is becoming warmer, when ger¬ 
mination quickly takes place, and the plants 
row on without oheok. In the first days of 
une another sowing of the Prinoesse, or its 
sub-variety, Ptedome, is made, and these 
require tall stakes. The first sowing is made 
before placing the stakes, the latter afterwards. 
It is as well to make the first sowing on 
a slight ridge, and to oover the seeds 
but lightly, and there is never any need to 
trouble about the soil becoming very dry at the 
period of germination during the first stages of 
growth. As soon as the plants have formed two 
leaves the soil is well stirred around them and 
they are slightly moulded up. Haricots, 
especially the oiimbing kinds, succeed best in a 
warm and sheltered situation. A rather light, 
dry,* loamy soil, suits them, and one of a rich, 
retentive nature; they do not care for fresh 
manure, but delight in a well-stirred soil, rioh 
in mineral matters. Instead of using stakes, 
the shoots may be trained to strings stretohed 
obliquely ; the Beans thrive just as well and the 
oost is less, and, moreover, they present a muoh 
more ornamental appearance. In gathering 
these Beans, a few of the most forward pods 
should be left for seed, those on the lower 
portion of the plants being kept by preference. 

Dwarf kinds. —If so desired, a sowing of 
these may be made in pots to oome along under 
glass, the best sorts being Flageolot d’Etampes, 
Noir de Belgique, and Sabre Hatif, or they may 
be sown some five seeds in a small pot in April, 
planting them out eventually under a south wall 
and sheltering with mats at night. A 
general sowing may be made about the begin¬ 
ning of May, followed by three suooessive sow¬ 
ings, extending to the last week in June. Those 
kinds whioh are to be employed in a mature 
state, such as Suisse blano, Jaune de Chin6, and 
de Sotssons, ought to form part of the first 


sowing. The Flageolot d’Etampes, whioh 
is most esteemed for shelling in a 
green state, whilst the Noir de Belgique 
is beet for the young green pods. In sowings 
drills are drawn 2 inches deep, and 1 foot apart, 
for the small growing kinds, suoh as Noir de 
Belgique, Flageolot k feuilles ganfr£es, Jaune 
de Ohin4, and rather deeper, and 15 inches 
apart, for the stronger kinds. If the grower 
has some fine ashes at command it is advisable 
to oover the seeds with them before filling up 
the drills. Afterwards they will only need 
keeping dear, and having the soil occasionally 
stirred amongst them. As to the kinds grown 
for ripe seeds, thev should be gathered in fine 
weather ; strip off the foliage, and tie them in 
small bundles, suspending them in a dry, airy 
place. The Suisse blano should furnish the main 
supply. It is a precious variety for field cul¬ 
ture, naturally dropping its leaves, and all the 
pods ripen at the same time. The Jaune de 
Chin4, and de Soissons are not so productive, 
but more esteemed for the quality of the seeds. 
When shelled out they are carefully sorted and 
well dried, for the least damp causes them to 
ferment, and turn mouldy in a few days, when 
put into ban. From the above it will be seen 
that the culture of Haricots in France does not 
materially differ from the case of runner and 
dwarf Beans in this country, and there is no 
difficulty in their culture with us. It will be 
remarked that a large number of varieties exist 
in France, scarcely any of whioh are known In 
England, and as many of them I consider greatly 
superior in flavour to our ordinary runner 
Bean, at least we should make a trial of some 
of them on that ground alone. 

Mode of using Haricots.— There are two 
ways of using Haricots much favoured by the 
French. In the first case, the quite tender, 
immature pods are oooked and eaten entire, 
and the young, green seeds used when about 
half- or three-parta-grown. These are the 
Haricots that many English eat, for the first 
time, in a Paris restaurant, and generally pro- 
nounoe to be a delicious vegetable. The seoond 
way is to use the ripe seeds; and the follow¬ 
ing is a good way to cook them. Put them in 
soak for a few hours, and then the outer husk 
may be easily slipped off. Boil them about 
two hours, and they will form, properly seasoned 
and with butter, a very appetising and nutri¬ 
tious article of food. By soaking them and 
boiling them thus long, as well as by taking off 
the outer skin, their flavour and digestibility 
will be much increased, as they then come to 
the same condition as mashed Potatoes. Many 
who have no liking for Haricot Beans cooked in 
the ordinary way, would like them, I think, 
oooked in the manner here recommended; and 
I feel sure that, whether used in a green or 
mature stateHaricot Beans would be found to 
form a fine addition to the list of vegetables com¬ 
monly used in this oountry. 


Mushroom growing, —It is twenty yean 
since I began to try and grow Mushrooms, and 
for nineteen out of the twenty I failed. I read 
every book on the subject and devoured every 
artiole I could find. Sometimes I obtained a 
half-dozen wizened and wretched specimens out 
of a shilling’s worth of spawn, but generally 
none. And all this came of following literally 
the instruction given in books. These instructions 
generally run as follows: “ Make your hot-bed* 
Ac., but do not put your spawn in until it haa 
cooled down to about 50 degs., or the spawn will 
be destroyed." They then go on to say: “There 
must be no water given, but when the bed has 
apparently ceased bearing a very slight moisten¬ 
ing with a very fine rosed watering-pot may pro¬ 
duce a fresh orop." Two years ago I had the 
opportunity of seeing a practical Mushroom 
grower at his work, and obtained from him 
thorough oultural instructions. I saw how he 
made his beds, and to my horror, as soon as the 
prepared manure was at its greatest heat, he 
inserted his spawn. “But,” said I, “every 
book I have read says you should let the manure 
cool." “ If you did," he replied, “ you might 
whistle for Mashrooms." In a few weeks I 
agate visited the Mushroom house. There were 
hundreds of lovely buttons in clusters like 
bnnohes of Grapes. Standing over the beds 
was the assistant-gardener with the garden hoee 
in his hand. For five minutes he let that hoee 
play over the buds. “But," said I again, “the 
books all say you must not water the beds.’* 
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M Bother hooks, vh the reply; “ we water 
them every night, and reckon to get some 
thousand odd Mushrooms from one brick of 
■pawn." These buda were drenched with water. 
I should like to ask. Why do books give 
directions contrary to practioe ? Ia it ignorance, 
or ie it that one copies from another till errors 
are spread broadcast ?—J. J. S. Bibd. 

New Zealand Spinach.—I fear that 
owe an apology to Mr. Hobday. He says in 
his present letter that “ in some places half-a- 
dozen plants may suffice, in others fifty or more 
will not be too many.” Now, I wrote under 
the impression that he reoommended fifty pots 
with three plants in each, a scale of growth 
which seemed to me to prohibit its introduction 
hto any bat very large private or market 
gutW I grow nearly all my own frait and 
vegetables, bat I cannot give shelter to fifty 
or devote to Spinach the 600 square feet 
which, at 2 feet distance, one hundred and fifty 
plants would need, and I wrote in behalf of 
th os e whose gardens are limited in spaoe. Some 
yours ago I was speaking with a London 
fruiterer in a large way of business, who ex¬ 
pressed his regret that West India Pine apples 
same over just when Strawberries were in. 
“ Till the Strawberries are over,” he said, “ we 
eaa do nothing with them.” My experienoe is 
much the same as to Spinach—it is at a dia- 
eount as soon as Peas come in and until French 
Beans get scarce. The great advantage of 
8pinach is that even when the winter orop has 
failed, the spring-sown one still comes in a 
month before Peas, and New Zealand, and 
spring-sown winter Spinach may be kept 
even until Scarlet Banners are over. Spinach 
is a vegetable as to whioh persons have strong 
likes and dislikes, and I find that those who 
•re great admirers of English Spinach, do not 
earn much for the New Zealand kind, which, 
though it has a very distinctive flavour, has not 
the roughness they like. I presume that hard- 
boiled egg is used to mitigate this roughness. 
New Zealand Spinach does not need it, and 1 
have it sent up to table on toast.—W. M. C. 

‘Late Celery. —When Celery is required 
as late ia spring as it is possible to get it, the 
seed should be sown on a warm border in the 

X i early in May. Space enough must be 
wed for the seed-bed to produoe a sufficient 
number of plants without transplanting them, 
an operation whioh, in the oase of late Celery, 
would check its growth too much, unless treated 
with more than ordinary care. Therefore, if 
more plants should come up than are wanted, 
they must be pulled out as soon as they have 
mown an inch in height, in order that the plants 
left may stand from 3 inches to 4 inches apart 
each way. It is desirable to select a dwarf¬ 
growing hardy Celery for this purpose. We 
find Major Clark’s Solid Red to stand the 
winter best; therefore we grow it in preference 
to any other sort. As every encouragement 
must be given the seed to vegetate, the surface- 
soil must be kept moist. We generally place a 
couple of mats on the bed as soon as the seed is 
■own, pegging them down to prevent the 
wind from blowing them off. If the mats are 
allowed to remain on the bed for about 
eight or nine days, the seedlings soon 
appear after they are removed—in faot, 
much quicker than when the surface is left 
exposed. The treatment of Celery to stand 
through the winter differs somewhat from that 
given main crops. In the first place, no 

attempt ia made to get it so large, nor is it 
expeoted to be so well blanched. Therefore, 
such deep trenches as are used for ordinary 
Celery are not required. We dig out a trench 
9 inches deep, and place in it 3 inches of rotten 
manure and 2 inohes of soil on the top. The 
trench is then ready for planting. We find the 
middle of August to be quite soon enough to get 
oat the plants. When this is done, they get a 
good soaking of water if the weather is dry, and 
then we leave them to take care of themselves 
until the beginning of November, when each 
plant is tied up with a piece of matting, and a 
little earth worked down from the sides, so as to 
earth them up about 2 Inches in height. Half of 
the stock is left in this condition to go through 
the winter, and the other half is earthed-up alto¬ 
gether about the middle of December. If the 
w inte r is not too severe, the partially earthed- 
ip plants sustain no injury, and then they 
receiv e their final earthing early in Febrlary. 

Digitized 


Under this treatment they keep later in spring 
than the others, but in order to make sure of 
their standing through a hard winter they must 
be earthed before severe frost sets in. Celery 
is more tender when blanched and ready for use 
than at any other time ; therefore the longer it 
is earthed before severe frost reaches it, the 
more it suffers. This is why Celery earthed-up 
late in the year escapes, while much of the 
main crop is rendered worthless.—C. J. 

The old Ashleaf Potato. —According 
to my experienoe, the best early, and probably 
least known. Potato is the true old Ashleaf. Not 
one vegetable catalogue in my possession makes 
any mention of it, and only once have I seen it in 
a seed shop, and even then the stock was much 
mixed. Mr. Taylor, late gardener at Longleat, 
first drew my attention to the merits of this 
variety, and when I found that he cultivated it 
extensively, I felt that I, too, would aot wisely 
in following his example. At one time Veitoh’s 
Improved Ashleaf was principally relied upon 
by us for the earliest supplies, but is later, and 
requires more room than the old Ashleaf. 
The latter we store in flat trays, eaoh tuber 
being allowed to form one sprout, and these 
sprouts are nearly green and stouter than 
any formed upon any other Potato with which I 
am acquainted. This distinctive feature alone 
renders it next to impossible for any but the 
most careless to have a mixed stook of it. We 
usually plant as early in February as the state 
of the ground will permit, but this season the 
early border was not planted till March 15. If 
we planted later, or, say, about the middle of 
April, we might escape frosts, and a heavier 
crop would be the result; but if those planted 
early do get a nipping, they quickly shoot up 
again, unless indeed the haulm be killed down 
to the tuber, whioh rarely happens, and a 
moderately heavy and early crop is of more 
value than a heavier one later on. The old 
Ashleaf forms shorter haulm than any other 
Ashleaf I have grown, and, consequently, can 
be thickly planted; our rows are only about 
20 inohes apart, and the sets 9 inohes asunder 
in the rows. Moreover, the young tubers are 
fit for the table when little more than half 

S own, and when we have wanted an early dish 
dly we have carefully removed a few of the 
largest, and allowed the remainder to grow to a 
useful size. It is almost needless to add that 
the old Ashleaf is one of the best for frame 
work, or forcing in pots or boxes. Sooner or 
later this good old sort will find its way into 
commerce again, and the first to make an 
attempt to distribute it will confer a favour on 
all who grow Potatoes early.— L 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES* 

722. — How to make blrd-llme — Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to make bird-lime 1—W. O. H. 

723. —Lumps to the nostrils of blackbirds.— 
Oould anyone kindly Inform me the oanee and remedy of 
lumps forming in the noetiils of blaokbirds ?—Johjj 
Morris. 

724. -Breeding canaries.— I have tried for two 
yean past to breed oanarlee, but with no satisfactory re¬ 
sult, and should be glad of soy Information on the sub¬ 
ject. This year I put my canaries in the breeding-cage on 
February 14, and the hen made a nest, and sat closely In 
it for about a fortnight; but I found n > eggs all ths time. 
I took advice of a bird-fanoier, who suggested taking 
away the nest, or providing for a new one, also changing 
her mate; but aralo no eggs have been laid. Should 1 
get another hen bird, and should they be kept in a room 
where there is no noise ?-F. B. 

REPLY. 

_ 38.— Food for skylarks and blackbirds.— in 
reply to •• L. G. D.,“ 1 thould say the food 1 described in 
Garorniko, p. 80, for skylarks will answer just as well for 
blackbirds and thrushes, only give them a little meat 
more frequently, as they feed much on worms ia their 
wild state. You will always find them dirty when fed on 
soft food entirely. -F. Cooks. 


w, 7 S _ : P * attln *.. 8n P« r , on hive.-Will someone 
klmily inform me ths best time to put s super on s hive 7 
—Beeswax. 

726 -Examining beehivea-Will anyone kindly 
tell me how beehive* can be examined daring the preva¬ 
lence of east winds without letting the oddair into the 
hive?—A. K. B. 

Doubling and supering. —Many thanks 
to “S. S. G.” for his reply to " C. N. P.” concern¬ 
ing “ doubling and snpering ” in Bee oulture. 
Although I have read *' 1 Cowan’s Guide-Book” 
and 11 Modem Bee-Keeping,” I have not clearly 
understood what “ doubling ” meant But 
after reading “S. S. G.’a” reply, I feel quite 
fully informed on the point. I think it is very 
kind indeed for practical men to give their tlm« 
and trouble gratis to help beginners. I have 
derived much useful information both from 
replies to our questions, and also from replies 
to other u searchers after knowledge” in the 
columns of Gabdbnibg.— C. N. P. 


AQUARIA. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Fruit and salicylic add.—In answer to C. J. 
Smyth, all kinds of fruic treated as previously described 
were excellent, with the exception of Gooseberries. The 
preserve wss bottled hot from the fire, and fastened over 
next day.—J. W. W. 

216 —Making vinegar.— To 8 gallons of clear rain¬ 
water add 3 quarts of molasses ; turn the mixture into a 
clean, tight cask, aud shake it well two or three times, and 
add three spoonfuls of good yeast, or two yeast oak's; 
plaoe the cask in a warm place, and in 10 or 15 days add a 
sheet of common wrapping paper, smeared with molasses, 
and tom into narrow strips, and you will have good vine¬ 
gar. The paper is necessa r y to form the “ mother,” or life 
of the vinegar. (From “ Enquire Within.")— Ojmcr st 
Avoax. 


651.— Gold flah. —Great care must be taken 
of gold fish, as they are very sensitive; and 
hence a loud noise, strong smell, violent or even 
slight shaking of the vessel, will sometimes 
destroy them. Small worms, which are common 
to the water, suffioe for their food in general; 
but the Chinese, who bring gold fish to per¬ 
fection, throw small balls of paste into the 
water, of whioh they are very fond. They 
give them also lean pork, dried in the sun, and 
rednoed to a very fine powder. Fresh river 
water must be given them every day. Care 
must be taken to collect the spawn, when seen 
floating on the water, as otherwise it will be 
destroyed by the fish themselves. This spawn 
is pat into a vessel, and exposed to the son, 
until vivified by the heat. Gold fiah, however, 
seldom deposit spawn when kept in vases. In 
order to procure a supply they must be put into 
reservoirs of a considerable depth, in some 
parts at least, well shaded at mteivala with 
Water-Lilies, and constantly supplied with 
fresh water. (From* 1 Enquire Within. ”>— Celeb 
st Aud ax, 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Hints on poultry-keeping. —I will 
relate the experienoe of an octogenarian lady 
in keeping poultry, whioh may be of use to 
some of your readers, as it will oertainlv 
answer some recent queries. She had a stook 
of Blaok Spanish fowls, descendants of a prize 
breed, and, for sitting purposes, she had one 
large Cochin China hen, as she says they are 
the best mothers, and never take their brood 
far from home. In choosing the eggs she will 
undertake to tell you whioh will produoe 
a oook, and which a hen. If my memory 
serves me, the egg which produces a pullet 
is perfectly oval in form, while that which 
produces a cook is broad at one end and 
narrow at the other. I have seen this verified 
myself many times. When the fowls had not a 
clear run in the fields, they had gravel strewn 
in their pen, which should always be clean, dry, 
and warm. Their food in summer, was. Barley 
twice a-day—Indian Corn makes them hard for 
table—and in winter they had Barley-meal, 
Potatoes, and parings, all boiled together into a 
thick porridge; when it was put in their pan, a 
few blaok Peppercorns were strewn on the top. 
Newly-hatched chickens were fed on boiled 
Rioe and Hemp-seed. If, in inspecting her 
stock, she saw a fowl gaping, she atones caught 
it, and gave it a bolus of yellow soap, nearly 
as large as one’s little finger; and, if any of 
them would not eat, she used to go in the gar¬ 
den, pluck a few leaves of Rue, mix them into 
a paste with butter, give a good-sized pill, 
ana the fowl would bo right the next day. 
These were her only medicines, and she never 
lost a fowl, except those killed by a dog. There 
was, on one occasion, a medicinal exception; 
a friend gave five guineas for a bird at an ex¬ 
hibition. A few days after, it was near death, 
aud he brought it, saying, “ If you oan cure this 
I shall be glad, and make you a present of it.” 
It was given a strong dose of castor-oil, put in a 
basket with straw near a warm fire ; hobbled 
about the next day, and very soon was in 
perfect health. The only other breed she 
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Admitted, and that a$aringfr, was the Anoona 
hen and, a Game oock.—A Reaper,. Ea§t 
Moleteyy 

Belgian hares and rabbits.—* 

•«C. A. J.” Will find it bert in the end 
to provide real hntchea, facing south, for 
these animals, as they thrive much better 
under shelter; still, a half buried box is better 
titan nothing at all for rabbits, although only 
very hardy kinds must then be kept. The does 
ought each to have two rooms—one for a dwell¬ 
ing-room, and the other for a sleeping-room, 
with a sliding-door between. The former room 
must, on no account, be less than, say, 4 feet 
long, and about 2fc feet in width, and about 
18 inches or 22 inches in height. The last-named 
matter is of much more importance than many 
people imagine. The sleeping-room should onlv 
be slightly less in its dimensions, as the doe will 
have to make her nest there by-and-bye. The 
floors must be made of sound hard wood, with 
two coats of paint thereon, to keep them from 
rotting. They should slope backwards, and 
holes must be drilled- at- wia baok, to let all 
moisture drain quiokly off. It is best to raise 
the hutohes about 2 feet or 3 feet from the 
ground, as a protection against the attacks of 
rats; but, under any circumstances, you had 
better have a sliding shutter to put on at night. 
The sides of the hutoh should be formed of very 
fine wire, so as to admit plenty of light and air; 
but these holes must not be large enough for a 
rat to get through. Keep the hutohes very clean, 
and give plenty of fresh straw in the living- 
rooms, and hay in the bedrooms. Do not admit 
full light to the latter room, and cover it with 
old Sacks or matting on cold nights, to keep off 
the frost and wind. Make the roof waterproof, 
or piece the hutoh under shelter. At least twioe 
a-year you should whitewash the sides of your 
hutohes, to keep them sweet. Take oare thaft 
they are well made, as, if the sides do not fit 
oloaely, the draught will cause your rabbits to 
die of “snuffles ” (one of the worst diseases they 
are subjeot to). You should provide a good 
wired in run near the hutohes for the buck rabbit 
to air himself in on fine days, and another with 
a brick floor, and wire :all round, for the young 
ones to take exeroise in when they are large 
enough to remove from the doe for a little while 
every day.. The former ran Should be a kind 
of light wire case, without a bottom, which 
ban be moved from place to place on the Grass, i 
but the latter must be a fixture, and must be I 
kept very clean. Use fresh straw constantly, 1 
ana let all moisture drain off at the baok. As 
to food, you will get on all right if you feed them 
on Oats, bran, hay, bread. Turnips, Clover, and 
Cabbage, and give plenty of water.— Audax. 

QUERIES. 

727. — Food for fowls,—About how muoh grain 
should each fowl reoelve per day, and what is the best (Cod 
to give them 7 I give mine half Barley and half Indian 
Com; but they do not lay very satisfactorily.—E. N. 

728. —Poultry for laying.—Would anyone kindly 
tell me what would be the best breed of poultry for laying 
eggs when the fowls are kept penned up 7 The size of the 
pen is about 10 feet by 11 feet. And where oould I pro¬ 
cure a sitting of eggs of the right sort?-I akorakub. 

729 —Diseased fowls.— Gan any of your readers in¬ 
form me what way wroDg with one of my fowls, and of 
any oure for the disease 7 When two years old, I found 
swellings on her feet, whloh inareased in size and number, 
and at last breaking like aboesse*. and causing her death. 
l(y fowls are kept scrupulously clean on a loose earth run. 
Sines then the same thing has appeared on a pullet and 
another hen, both of which I had killed for fear the rest 
should oetoh the disease. It is not wbat is oommonly 
OjhUed "bumble foot,” as the swellings appeared on the 
top of the foot first The coses were not oonseoutive ; the 
first hen and pullet were affected lost summer, the stoond 
hen just lately. A dootor told me he thought it a form of 
consumption; but the birds are quits fat when attacked 
' Mt—JueuAK Ann. 


by 1 


REPLIES. 


244. —Paley olked eggB. — In reply to 
“ H. W. M.” (p. 62), I wish to state that the fowls 
I keep are a oross between Dorkings and Cochins. 
They are oonfined in a dry hut airy run, and 
are m perfect health. In February I had 132 
eggs from 23 hens; and in March I. had 
247 eggs from 19 hens.. They are fed twice 
e-day, The first meal consists of middlings, 
mixed hot, and prepared during the cold 
weather; sometimes kitchen scraps are used as 
well, but they are generally reserved till two 
o’clock, and given with grain. Barley one day, 
Dari the next, and sometimes Buckwheat, but 
rarely the same food two days running. The 
runs and hen-houses are cleaned out daily. 
There is always a supply of fresbj water and 
green food of aomei " ~ 


a supply of fresh, wat 
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394.— Hats in hen-house.—I copy the 
following from Wright’s “ Book on Poultry ”: 

“ We have heard that one or two guinea-pigs will 
keep rats away, but have never been able to 
satisfy ourselves that this has been proved, 
though there is no doubt that the two animals 
will fight in the most determined manner. Rats 
may, however, generally be kept out of a house 
by well laying it in concrete and cement; and, 
as they always do their foraging in the night, 
keeping them out of the house is almost equiva¬ 
lent to defying them altogether. Another good 
plan is to olean out all the loose staff of the 
house or shed floor, and lay down inoh mesh 
wire-netting, carrying it also for a yard up the 
walls or sides. The sand or ashea may then be 
replaced over the netting, and if the door be 
shut at night, neither rats nor any other animal 
can enter.— Celeb st Audax. 

-Oil of rhodium has usually proved an 

infallible bait for rats. It should be dropped on 
poisoned bread and butter; the poison Is so 
powerful that the rat will be killed instan¬ 
taneously. The bread and butter should be 
dropped at some dist&nee from the holes, so 
that the rate may get the benefit of it before 
they oan oerry it out of sight. I cannot say 
that I am partial to poison. Even if the pieces 
laid about are counted, some of them are occa¬ 
sionally lost, and, although no ill results may 
follow, one is never satisfied. I would rather 
employ a professional oatoher, and let him 
exterminate the pests. Then fill up every hole 
with broken glass and oemeat, and employ the 
rat-oatoher again as soon as yon see traces of 
other rata.— Doulting. 

465.— Houdans.— I Me “ B. P. S.” asks If 
Houdans are hardy. My own experience—and 
I have kept pure Houdans for two years in a 
oonfined, damp run—is that there is no hardier 
breed of fowls. I have no Grass-run, but, of 
course, I give the birds a good supply of green- 
meat all the year round, and, in the two years, 

I have not lost a single hen or chioken. They 
are good layen all through the winter, if the 
chickens have been hatched not later than the 
beginning of May, and they are non-sitters. I 
wonld strongly recommend “B. P. S.” to keep 
Houdans. I obtained my eggs straight from the 
“Jardin d’Acclimatation,” m Pans, and the 
breed has proved a perfect success under un¬ 
favourable circumstances. I shall be happy to 
give “ B. P. S.” any information he may require 
on this breed.—C. M. G., Boulogne. 

691. —Temperature of fowl-house.—A 
fowl-house should be built in such a manner as 
to be able to keep its Inmates comfortable 
daring all weathers. Let the structure be made 
proof against draughts and damp, and this end 
will be secured. In very exposed situations 
daring severe weather it may be advisable to 
resort to artificial heating, but the plan cannot 
be recommended for general adoption, AB it 
wonld tend to make the fowls unhealthy. A 
better arrangement is to erect the fowl-house 
at the baok of the kitchen chimney. This adds 
to the comfort of the building, and egg-pro- 
dnotkm during the winter months is certainly 
increased when the fowls are housed in this 
way, provided the management is good In other 
respects.— Doulting. 

692. —Amherst pheasants.— The Am 
herst pheasant, having now become acclimatised, 
is growing more numerous in this country every 
year. It is not considered at all delicate, and 
is fairly easy to rear. In its native country 
the Amherst pheasant “frequents the moun¬ 
tains, in spots where brambles and briers grow 
profusely; bat it does not, as a rule, inhabit 
the forests.” This peculiarity should be re 
membered when the bird is kept in confine* 
meat. The pen should be large, a Grass plot 
being provided In the centre, and planted with 
low-lying bushes. Round the sides of the pen 
asphalte is reoommended, as Grass quickly 
becomes dirty by constant treading, ana soils 
the plumage. In addition to the bushes, Ac., 
a small shed should be erected for shelter; 
this, too, should be floored with asphalte. The 
principal food may be Indian Corn, varied with 
other grains, and some pheasant meal, the 
latter being given .warm in winter. Clean water 
should he provided daily, and the water vessel 
be kept free from dirt.— Doulting. 

693. —Fowls losing feathers.—The cue 
looks like one of feather-eating. If this be to, the 
offending hen should be watched for and 


removed, or she will lead the others astray, and 
no cure will then be possible. The bare place* 
on the fowls’ neoks should be anointed with 
vaseline, and all broken feathers and traoes off 
blood be carefully cleared, away. Plenty off 
green food should be. provided for the fowls* 
and the water supply must also not be forgotten. 
There is no remedy for feather-eating which oaas 
be depended upon to meet all oases. If the kws 
of feathers is due to the attacks of some in sect 
it may be possible to improve matters by addin g 
somesulphur to the dust-oath, and mixing a lifctita 
with the soft food.— Doulting. 

694. —- Fowls and ducks dying. — 
“ B. W.’»” poultry appears to be consumptive^ 
and, in this case, remedies are useless, for thw 
disease is hereditary. The better plan would, 
be to kill off all the present stock, or thee* 
which appear affected, and after a time lay fas 
a fresh lot. On no account should diseased 
hens be bred from. It seems to me that some¬ 
thing must be wrong in the accommodation or 
system of management. It fa rare that dnoke» 
as well as fowls, die off rapidly, unless some¬ 
thing is sadly at fault.— Doulting. 

695. —Keeping fowls out of garden.— 

H A. V. B.” need not go to the trouble or 

expense of erecting a fence to keep his neigh¬ 
bour’s fowls from getting into his garden. All 
that he need do—if he stands upon his righta— 
is to give the neighbour notice to keep his fowls 
from trespassing. If this notice has no effect* 
the next step is to sue the neighbour for damages 
in the county court. This will settle the matter 
once for all. Anyone may keep fowls, but no 
one must keep them if they damage the property 
of another. The jagged (? barbed) wire would 
not be likely to have the effect deecrlbed. 
Tanned garden-netting fastened to poles with no 
top-bar would be far Better, is not ooetly, and 
is not sufficiently glaring to be an eyesore. 
But “ H. A. Y. B.” ought not to spend a far¬ 
thing upon fencing. It is the neighbour who fa 
in the wrong.— Doulting. 


Great Reductions this Month. 

CUT FLOWERS. 

RICHARD END'S, 

UPPER NORWOOD, LONDON, 

Price List for May, ^ 

Arum Lilies • .. .. 4*. per dozen .each 0 J 

Azaleas, white or ookmred .. ., .. per bum* 0 » 

Bouvaralas, pink or white. per bunch 1 0 

Carnations, firsT Jolliffe .. .. .. per dozen 1 8 

Cloves . .. .« - ver dozen f 8 

Oameiliao .. per dozen 4 0 

Caudidum Lilies .„ •• Per dozen 3 i 

Korget-me-Nots. perbuneh 0 J 

Geraniums, white or scarlet.. .. .. per bunch 0 9 

Gardenias.. per dozen, each 0 4 

Hyacinths .. per bunch 0 6 

Lily of the Valley . per bunch 0 9 

Lilac, white or mauve. per bunch 1 • 

Mignonette . • • per bunch Q 8 

Maiden-hair Feme .. .. 7s per dozen, per bunch 0 9 

Narcissi Pheasant’s-eye .. .. - P****™ a ! 

Pinks.white .. . n f 

Pelargoniums .. -. •* „ •• per bunch 0 9 

Roses, mixed .. . .. •• »» fa-per dozen, each 4 9 

Rose* red, white, or pink .. -- 2a. per dozen, each 0 J 

Hose*, Mareehal Niels 3s. 6d. per dozen, each 0 4 

Seeds, packet of 14 varieties, poet free .. -• . • * ? 

Sninoa . .. .. n .. per dudou u ■ 

£ 35 “ :: ;; - 

Tulipe, any colour .. - •• per dozen 0 8 

Postage 64. with each order under JOs. valve. 

price List of Wreaths, Grosses, Bouquets, Dress Sprays, to, 
post free on appl’oatioa. 


ROSES. ROSES. 

THE beet and cheapest in the world, 100,000 

1 to select from. All have been kept moved back, and wiB 
plant withsafety. SO dwarf, 12s. &; 12 oUmbing. 6s.; 60 
dwarfs, mixed, without names, lis. 6d. The, 
oarriSe free:12 best H. P.'s, 12 sorts, 6e.: 12 beautiful Too* 
andNoisettes, 12 sorts, 6s. 6d.; 6 lovelyyellow Roms,, ta .ML 
6 Mar Coital Niels, is.6d.; 6 Glolre de Dijon, 3s. 6d. ,6 chotoe 
Mom Roses, 3a 8d.; 8 old Cabbage Roses, red and white, 
3k. 6d.: 6 old-fashioned striped itoses, 3s. «d.; 6 «nn«on 
monthly Roses, 3s.; 8 pink monthly Bosw. 2^6d.; 6white 
monthly Roses, 3s.; 6 quick-growing climbing Roses, *»• 

8 Sweet Briers, 2s. My Selection, cash 

ends of Testimonials. Catalogues free.—J AMES W ALTERS, 

Rose Grower, Exeter. ___— 

WALLFLOWERS. — Speol&lly fine double 
v V German, sow now,Is. per pkt., free.—JOHN TURNER 
Wetherby, Yorks. 


_igffisgag sssax* 

PANSIES.—Gold Medal. 24 fir«t prizes, 12 
X pfa yats, 86 new varieties, for 8s. Catalogues ready.—A 
BAILEY 4 SON Southwtok, Suaderland. 
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FLOWER AND FRUIT PACKING. 

Flowers. 

It is surprising what a number of people atill 
peniat—that, too. In spite of publiahed con¬ 
demnatory notions— in sending flowers and other 
perishable, moist subjects in thin cardboard 
boxes. These, besides being liable to be 
crushed, are quickly saturated with the moist 
contents, and, in this state, are no better than 
brown-paper. That the looal Post Offioe em¬ 
ploy*^ take all reasonable oare of the packages 
consigned to their care, we have almost daily 
proof ; but they cannot be expected to unduly 
favour delicate parcels, or to re-paok any that 
are broken np. We use both tin and 
Wooden boxes, 

but find the latter, however, to be muoh the 
best. Those in which we dispatch button-hole 
bouquets and small wreaths are of a size to 
admit of their befog, when filled, just a trifle 
under a pound in weight, and thus they go any 
distance for threepence. For this purpote we 
buy a quantity of light, yet strong, boxes from 
the confectioners at a cheap rate. These we 
cut down to a depth of 2& foohes, and the 
bottoms have a few fresh fine-wire nails driven 
into them. Most of ours are about 9 foohes 
long, and 5 inches wide, and weigh rather less 
than half-a-ponnd each. If made lighter than 
this, they are liable to be damaged, whereas, 
ours have made several journeys, and are yet 
uninjured. For a few, or many, loose flowers, 
to go under 3 lb. weight for aixpenoe, or not 
exceeding 5 lb. for ninepence, and not exceeding 
7 lb. for a shilling, we find boxes from the 
grocers the most serviceable, such as black-lead, 
ooooa, and fancy soap boxes; the former befog 
the lightest, and the latter of anintermediateaize. 
These, and also still larger boxes, which the 
grocers likewise have at their disposal, are also 
available for tending by rail. All paper adver¬ 
tisements pasted inside or outside these boxes 
can usually be easily removed, if moistened with 
a sponge and hot-water. The boxes can thus 
be cleaned without much wetting. It is a great 
mistake to nail down the aides of these little 
boxes, as this splits them, and soon renders 
them useless. One or two very small nails or 
tin tacks may be safely driven into the ends, bat 
more dependence should be placed on strong 
string; this both secures the lids, and strengthens 
the boxes, and, perhaps, prevents their bursting, 
should a great weight of boxes or packages be 
placed on them. 

Best method of pacxing. 

In all cases it is of primary importance that 
the box or basket be well filled; otherwise, the 
flowers are certain to damage eaoh other. If 
there are insufficient flowers to fill the box, then 
use some kind of packing material to do so; 
nothing being better for tne purpose, perhaps, 
than clean, fresh Moss, and nothing worse than 
cotton wool. The latter, if employed, must 
not come in contact with the flowers, as, being 
absorbent, it robs them of much of their 
moisture. If damped, it discolours white 
flowers, and does not improve the others. Oar 
small boxes are lined with clean, green, and 
nsurly dry Moss. On thfo ape disposed i few 
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fronds of .Maiden-hair Fern, and on these the 
flowers are laid as flatly and as olosely together 
as possible. A pieoe of tissue-paper is plaoed 
on the top, and then a strip of cotton wool, and 
on this the lid doses tightly—so tight, in faot, 
that the box may be shaken violently without 
displacing, or in any way injuring, its contents. 
We sometimes line the boxes with Spinach or 
Lettuce-leaves, and flowers laid on these are 
preserved surprisingly fresh and well; bat they 
are rather heavy, and, for that reason, they 
are not always used. The larger boxes are 
packed in mnob the same way, the Fern fronds 
resting on Moss or leaves lining the boxes, 
and the flowers laid in as flatly and closely as 

K xsible. If the box will hold more than one 
yer, the heaviest and best travelling flowers, 
such as Roses, Delphiniums, Stocks, Wall¬ 
flowers, Spiraeas, and double Primulas, are 
placed in the bottom; over these are placed 
either more Fern fronds, leaves, or paper, and 
then another layer of flowers. Too deep boxes 
should never be used, especially in hot weather, 
as the contents are apt to ferment and be 
qniokly spoilt. A bulk of moist Moss will do 
the same thing, and surely spoil all flowers in 
oontaot with it. Boxes or baskets, sent in large 
hampers with fruit and choice vegetables, 
should be made to fit in tightly, otherwise there 
is danger cf their getting loose, and of the con¬ 
tents befog shaken to pieces. 

The TIME TO OUT THE FLOWERS. 

To out and pack flowers at once is a mistake, 
especially during hot days, when much of their 
moisture will have been evaporated, and they 
are liable to lose the rest by bleeding or 
absorption. If the flowers are to be sent away 
early in the morning they are best cut over¬ 
night and plaoed in pans or jars of water, and 
they should be cat in the morning and similarly 
treated if they are to be dispatched in the 
evening. They will thus be perfectly fresh, 
and their stems oharged with moisture. Roses 
especially should not be packed in a fall blown 
state, to be really serviceable when they 
reach their destination. They ought not to be 
more than half-blown when out. Most other 
flowers shonld be fully expanded, and should 
be out direetly that stage is reached. It is 
only a disappointment to send anyone a quantity 
of single Pelargoniums, as, unleis these are 
gummed, they are oertain to fall to pieces, and 
there are a few other single flowers that are not 
mnch better in that reapeot. Water Lilies, 
which are so mnoh prized, should be out and 
packed when the buds are just bursting, and 
those reoeivfog them must open the petals with 
the hand. The Iris family shonld also be packed 
in a bnd state; Primroses, Snowdrops, Pansies, 
and other small flowers are best bunched, and 
these will thus be found to preserve one another. 
Many err in befog too cautious—do not, in fact, 
paok the flowers olose enough. The lid ought 
always to fit down tightly, as the flowers are 
certain to shrink somewhat, and befog laid 
flatly and olosely, are not so easily crushed as 
some may imagine. 

(To be continued.) 


809.—Sulphide of potassium for mildew.— 
8ulpfaideof pstaseiam is highly recommended as a ouie 
for mildew—£ or. to 1 gallon of water Is said to be strong 
enough; but double that strength would not hurt your 
Roses according to all accounts.—8. S. S. 


OUTDOOR FLANT& 

Faaque flower (Anemone Pulsa¬ 
tilla). —Perhaps some of your readers may 
have found difficulty in establishing in their 
gardens the beautiful Pasque flower. From 
my own experience, 1 believe the difficulty arises 
in this way : It is somewhat of a tap-rooted 
plant, and in taking them up from the ground, 
without the greatest care is observed, the ex¬ 
treme end of the root is often left in the border, 
and in that oase they soarcely ever take hold 
again. With small plants the difficulty would 
be more easily avoided, and once overcome, 
they will do well in any light, but preferably 
oaloareons soil.— E. A H., Durham, 
Bouvardiaa as bedding - plants.— 

Planting out Bouvardias early in summer, 
and taking them up again in the antnmn, 
for flowering in pots during the winter, is 
a practice with which most people are 
familiar; but the method of rendering these 
plants striking objeots in the flower garden 
during summer is a matter to which little 
attention has hitherto been paid. Bonvardias 
may, however, by good management, be made to 
play an important part in outdoor flower-garden 
arrangements. For this pnrpose old plants 
require only to be stored away in a cool house 
during winter, and be kept rather dry at the 
root, as is done in the case of Fuchsias. In 
spring, when they start into growth, a little 
moxe water may be given them, and, if planted 
in a sheltered position, and in beds of good, rioh, 
light soil, in May or Jane, they will grow and 
flower profnsely all the summer, and will make 
a mnoh better display than can be made by 
Verbenas, or many other plants usually em¬ 
ployed for bedding purposes, and they will, more¬ 
over, yield an abundanoe of bloom for cutting 
from. If the surface of the soil be mulched 
with half-rotted manure, or other material, 
during hot weather, a great advantage will be 
gained, and occasional soakfogs of manure- 
water will improve both the appearance of the 
foliage and the size of the blossoms.—S. 

Tropseolum speciosum. —I wish to say 
that I have had this fine plant growing here fo 
Hertfordshire for very many years in great 
beauty, olimbfog up an Ivy wall, facing the north¬ 
east, fo front of which is a considerable hardy 
fernery. The tubers run all over it, and often 
have to be cleared away from the Ferns, and it 
seems to grow in any soil, even where rather 
stony and chalky, forcing its tubers under Box 
edgings, shrubs, and Ferns, and coming through 
the former. Bings and field mioe are its 
greatest enemies until it has got well estab¬ 
lished ; so that great oare has to be taken to 
protect the plant against their ravages in the 
early stages of its growth. One great thing is 
to plant it ont where the roots are shaded, and 
the shoots can run into the sun.— J. Lx Mar- 
chant, Great Berkhampstcad. 

641. — Old - fashioned plants. — If 
** Senex ” can gather any information from my 
experience in growing Gentiana acanlis, I will 
recoant it. I tried the plant on a rockwork, 
exposed to the south, but sheltered by a tree 
ana summer-house from the east and west 
winds. It grew well, and looked like pro¬ 
ducing a good lot of bloom eaoh year for five 
years, but never developed more than one 
Origir a I from 
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in length. This species, too, now so seldom 
seen, is one of the very best for outdoor culture. 
The foliage alone of this, and a few other species, 
makes them fit to associate with so-called sub¬ 
tropical plants, whilst the noble flowers would 
add a peculiar charm and grace to groups of 
Dracaenas, Solanums, Cannas, &o. 

Beds op Fuchsjas.— The whole, or nearly 
all, of our greenhouse varieties, as far as I am 
aware, might be used for bedding out in the 
open air with success during the summer 
months, and be most pleasing in their effect— 
indeed, in many positions in the garden, such as 
in raised beds, borders, baskets, and in vases, 
few, if any, flowering plants, can excel them. 
They should be planted in good, rather light 
soil; and in dry weather abundance of water at 
the roots should be given them, because if onoe 
checked in their growth by drought they 
speedily fall a prey to red spider, and then at 
once cease to grow and flower. Of couroe, as 
those greenhouse varieties of Fuchsias are not 
hardy, they must be lifted in the autumn, and 
stored almost anywhere out of the reach of frost; 
and may be used again, as desired, in successive 
seasons. The hardy red Fuchsias in beds or 
borders, however, do not require lifting. They 
may safely be left in the open air for the winter, 
with suoh protection as we have indicated, or 


“ bedding-out,” it is surprising that standard 
Fuchsias are not more used in the flower 
garden than they are, for so' treated the 
Fuchsia is quite at home, and the flowers 
are never seen to such advantage as when 
they droop and weep down from a head 


blossom all the time. In the autumn of 1885 I 
moved and divided it, and re planted it in nine or 
ten clumps along a slightly-raised stone edging 
facing south, and exposed to the east and west 
much more than formerly. This spring I have 
twenty-two blooms coming. The soil is that of 
an old cultivated vegetable garden.—B. 


FUCHSIAS OUt-OF-DOORS. 

On walls. —Why are Fuchsias on walls so 
rare ? All the older varieties, such as Riccar- 
toni, globosa, coccinea, and others, were 
almost hardy on walls in Scotland some forty 
years ago ; they are not likely to have beoome 
less so, and several most useful sorts for open 
air culture, among more modern varieties, such 
as Corallina, Madame Gornelliaon, and others, 
seem about as hardy as the old Riccartoni. 
Fuchsias live long on walls, and the longer 
they stand the more profusely, as a rule, they 
bloom, and this property renders them pecu¬ 
liarly well adapted for the olothing of walls. 
No plant, indeed, is more accommodating in its 
habits than the Fuchsia. It may be cut or 
trained into any shape or form ; run up into a 
stately pillar, displayed' over a panel, or, beat 
of all, allowed to ramble freely over and densely 
clothe a wall, as a huge bush or half-standard 


FUCHSIA CORYMBIFLORA. 



STANDARD FUCHSIA. 


tree backed up against It. Planted in a well- 
drained border of medium rather than rich soil, 
the wood of many varieties of Fuchsias gets 
sufficiently hardened before winter to bear a 
considerable amount of frost with impunity. 
If protection is needed, it is easily given by 
placing a little Wheat straw over the branches, 
and enclosing it with a common garden mat; 
thus treated, they will in most cases pass safely 
through any winter. If Fuchsias be simply 
treated as are Pentatemons, Phloxes, Asters, or 
other herbaceous plants, it is as well not to cut 
the shoots back till the spring, or if pruned 
back in autumn, a little Cocoa-nut-fibre re¬ 
fuse, or sawdust, or a mulching of rough 
manure, should be spread over the stools 
to protect them from severe frosts. Such plants 
break or grow with extraordinary vigour. The 
shoots may be either thinned and trained ver¬ 
tically, and up the wall, or in any other direc¬ 
tion required ; or they may be tied back to it by 
a thick oord passing along the front of them. 
By the use of manure-water, and other means, 
the annual shoots of Fuchsias treated in this 
way may be made to grow from 3 feet to 6 feet 
in length, or more in the summer months, and 
flower freely from base to summit. Few sights 
in a garden are equal in grace and beauty to a 
Fuchsia wall well and fully clothed. 

Standards. —Now that better taste is begin¬ 
ning to prevail in srfiat is generally called 
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FUCHSIA SHRBATIFOLIA. 


considerably elevated from the ground. Then 
there are some noble species of the Fuchsia, 
such as corymbifiora, that must be so grown 
to have their beauty fully seen. The racemes 
of flowers, and the flower-tubes themselves, are 
so long that they only look their best when 
raised on clear.stems of 4 feet, C feet, or more 


without, if their tops are left on till the spring. 
It is rare, indeed, that winter frosts will destroy 
the wood of well-ripened shoots of Fuchsias to 
the ground ; and, should it do so, it is better, 
perhaps, for next year’s crop of shoots ; for the 
Fuchsia almost invariably breaks the strongest 
just at the ground-line, or around the collar. 
Fuchsia fulgens, being bulbous-rooted, may be 
taken up annually and stored, and treated like 
Marvel of Peru, Salvia patens, or Dahlias. 

682.— Pansies- —lb ought to be generally 
known that Pansies are the easiest plants to 
grow that the flower garden contains. Good, 
rich soil, not too heavy, is best for them ; if it 
is heavy, a good dressing of leaf-mould should 
be applied to it. When the blooms arc required 
on a particular day for exhibition, the plants 
must not be allowed to produce any until 
within ten days of the show. The first blooms 
are the beat; and when the plants are allowed to 
carry all the flowers that they produce, it is 
not long before they become so weakened 
and deteriorated that the true character of 
the variety is altogether lost. The plants send 
out such an enormous quantity of shoots 
close to the stems, that the store of sustenance 
is speedily exhausted, which must be renewed 
bv surface-dreasing; or a supply of the best 
blooms can be kept up by replanting young 
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■took. Th* distinction between fancy and what 
ace termed show Pansies it well marked. The 
■hew varieties ere divided into three cl asses-r- 
dt, seifs, white-ground, and yellow-groand. 
The eelfs are white, yellow, er pnrple- 
cokmred. The white and yellow-ground 
varieties have the two upper petals a uniform 
purplish oolour, the aide and lower petals being 
yellow or white, with a similar coloured band 
or belt round the margin. All those marked 
otherwise are fancy Pansies, originally termed 
Belgian, having, in the first place, been intro¬ 
duced from that country about thirty years 
ago.—J. D. E. 


•*507. — Lawn-tennis court.—A perfectly 
dry soil, where the Grass is not liable to be 
burnt up daring hot, dry weather, is the great 
dssideratnm for a good lawn-tennis oourt, and 
the combination of the two cannot always be 
accomplished without a good deal of labour. If 
theground is already fairly level, and the surfaoe 
sollnot likely to retain muoh moisture in an 
ordinary summer, the labour of making it will 
be comparatively light. It must be left to your 
judgment to decide whether it will be necessary 
to drain the ground Or not. That point oan 
only be decided on the spot. My experience of 
lawns for this purpose is that the majority of 
people would rather have a lawn that is likely 
occasionally to get browned by heat and 
drought than to have one that is uncomfortably 
damn after an ordinary Bummer’s rain. If yon 
decide to lay down drains, let them be from 
12 inches to 2 feet in depth, when the ground 
lays in such a manner as to admit of it. One 
line of pipes through the centre, and three or 
four cross drains, will be ample for a large 
•ingle court. Ae regards the preparation of 
the ground, there should be at least 6 inches 
of good soil near the surface, and for another 
6 inches below this the earth should also be 
fairly good, and the whole should be broken np 
so as to befree from all hard lumps, and made quite 
firm with a wooden rammer, as the work proceeds. 
With regard to furnishing the greensward, good 
turf is, of course, the best, and should always 
have the preference ; bat unless it is composed 
of the finest Grasses, it is batter to depend on 
good lawn Grass-seed for the pnrposo. I have 
found it is always more trouble to eradicate 
weeds and coarse Grasses than it is to form a 
lawn by sowing good seeds. It is rather late 
now in the season to sow seed to form a lawn 
for use daring the coming summer, although it 
is better to sow in May than earlier, as I nave 
found, in dealing with young Grass, sown before 
tbs 1st of May, that, although there may be a 
good plant, the cold winds and morning frosts 
are so injurious that a stagnation in the growth 
is caused, and that the May sowings invariably 
go on witbont a check, and make a better 
sward in a shorter time than when the seed is 
sown early in April. The soil on and near the 
surface requires more preparation when seed is to 
be sown than if turf is laid. It must be worked 
to a greater depth, say, 3 inches of fine, kindly 
soil, that the young roots may quickly lay hold 
of, and the very best soil should go on the 
surface. The seeds must not be sown when the 
ground is wet. At the time of sowing, the 
surfaoe should be dry enough to admit of its 
being raked over immediately afterwards. 
When the Grass requires catting, it should be 
mown with a scythe three or fonr times before 
tits mowing-machine goes upon it.—J. G. C. 

60L— Blue-flowered plants.— Bin* Convolvulus 
sad blue Delphiniums are the very beet blue-colouied 
flowers for continuous flowering out-of-doors.— Erin. 


- You do not say in what locality you 

live, what your soil is, or whether you wish for 
blue annuals or perennials, so it is very difficult 
to help yon. If yon will state further parti¬ 
culars next week, I will do my best to advise. 
Ton might try Convolvulus minor (bine), Aster 
pyreoaeus, A. alpiuxis; Nemophila; Adenophora 
denticulate, A. Lamarokiana, A. liliifolia, and' 
A snaveolene ; Agapanthus nmbellatns, Ver- 
bcna venoea, Nepeta Martini (useful for bed¬ 
ding), and Lobelia syphilitica.— Audax. 

613.— Plants for front garden;— If your 
garden is in a rather shady spot yon had better 
now such plants as Hepatioas, Anemones, 
Ferns, Geums, Acanthus, Aaperala odorata, 
Borage orientalis, Spiraea in var., Violas, 
8edum, Valeriana, Osmnnda, Fritillaria, 
Fuukia, and Malva. If exposed to the fall 
rays of the sun, try Doable Daisies, Lilians, 
fksttngft. Campanula pull*, C* Raineri, 
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turbinate, AJyasum, Achillea, Agopanthus, 
Iris, Festnca, Scabious, Anehusa, Lnpinns, 
Aster slogans, A. Novi Belgii, and Adonis.— 

Audax. 

662.—Show and alpine Auriculas. — There are 
several kinds of ebow Auriculae, the green, grey, white 
edge, and self-coloured, which all porsess paste or meal In 
the centre of the flower or otherwise. These are espe¬ 
cially ohoioe. Alpines should have no paste on any part 
of the flower.—T. M. Kindrring, Manchester. 

-Alpine aod show Auriculae have distinct parent¬ 
age. The progenitor of the alpine section is Primula 
pubescent; that of the show section P. Auricula. The 
alpinee have yellow or oream-ooloured centres, destitute 
of meal. The edge purple-meroon, or crimson of various 
shades. The show Auricula has flowers, with green, grey, 
white or self-ooloured edges, bub they have invariably a 
dense coating of meal or farina on the centre.—J. D. E. 

569.—Red-follaged plant. — Perhaps “Wonder” 
would find Amarantnus melancholious ruber to answer his 
requirements.—J. B. 

608.—Training cree p ers. —Use for this purpose 
•mall galvanised iron wire, or, better still, ohsap wire- 
netting.—J. B. 

-Have you ever tried wire? It is much more last¬ 
ing than string, and is very easy to manage. For peren¬ 
nial orespers it is, perhaps, better to use little strips of 
cloth for training, which should be attaohed to the wall 
with strong nails.— Audax. 

668—Violas.—These are the easiest to grow of any 
hardy garden plants. All that is required Is to plant 
them on good well-manured soil. The plants must be dug 
up annually inautumn and be replanted, Propagation is 
effected either by division of the plants, or by cuttings of 
the small wiry growths, takan from the crown of ithe 
plants.—J. D. E. 

Small birds.—The havoc committed by 
some species of these depredators during this 
winter and spring has been very great. First 
and foremost amongst them are the sparrows, 
which have been appropriately termed the 
“ rats of the air.” A colony of them generally 
infests one particular homestead. The first 
thing in the morning they usually search for 
seeds, and attaok the young sprouting Grass on 
the lawns, alternating this by nipping out the 
buds of the Currant and Gooseberry-bushes. 
After breakfast-time they search about the 
house for any crumbs that.may be thrown ont. 
They know exactly the time that the poultry are 
fed, and swarm into the yard to get their share 
of the food—in faot, their whole life is one 
routine of mischief, and while they oan easily 

J et other food they make no searoh for inseots. 
t is only at nesting time that they carry a few 
caterpillars to their yonng ; but they have a 
preference for Green Peas. If the whole race 
were exterminated, mankind would be benefited. 
Blackbirds are very plentiful here, my place 
being everywhere intersected with numerous 
evergreens. They can do no mischief till the 
autumn, when the fruit ripens; they are then 
very destructive—nothing comes amiss to them, 
and their appetites are most insatiable; scarcely 
any frnit oan be allowed to hang on the trees till 
fully ripe and sweet, on aooonnt of their depre¬ 
dations. Thrashes I never allow to be molested, 
as they are pretty, confiding birds, never con¬ 
cealing themselves, bat singing sweetly in the 
topmost branch of some near tree from morning 
till night; they are scarcer than blackbirds and 
are quite welcome to all they oan get. But 
this year, with me, the most destructive pests 
of all have been the bullfinches; all my choicest 
Plnm-trees have been wrecked by them, every 
bud having been extracted by their sharp- 
pointed bills, leaving nothing but bare twigs, 
with sometimes a solitary blossom at the end, 
and when the buds are extracted from the fruit- 
spurs they invariably die. Many of my Currant- 
bushes show nothing but bare stalks. These 
bullfinches soon disoover when yon are after 
them, and of the many that I have lately seen I 
have only bagged two. Tomtits are reputed to 
be bud-eaters; but close observation has con¬ 
vinced me that such is not the case; they sub¬ 
sist entirely on inseots, and are the best tree- 
doctors that we have. There are plenty of 
squirrels in my trees, bat they do but little or 
no harm, subsisting on Fir cones at this time, 
and laying up a store of Acorns and Nuts for 
winter use. On account; of the severe winter, 
rabbits have been very destructive, eating down 
ail the Carnations. And now I have been 
under the necessity of fencing round my kitchen 
garden with wire-netting to prevent them from 
devouring the Peas and other crops as fast as they 
appear above ground, and, being night depre¬ 
dators, they are not easily kept ont.—W. H. F. 

Garden trellises.— Jost now, whilst Oak 
barking is going on, a good opportunity is 
afforded of selecting wood for the neavier kinds 
of garden trellises. The wood to which I refer 


will be familiar^ enough to everyone who has 
observed the process of barking. It is the 
smaller branches-of the tree* vnich, though 
large enough to be stripped of their bark, are 
of little use for anything but firewood, or for 
the formation of rough garden trellises or frame¬ 
work for screens. As these branches do not, as 
a rule, grow to any considerable length in a 
straight direction, they are better adapted for 
low screens than for high erections ; but with 
a little manipulation they may be made to 
answer for either. In forming a trellis, it will, 
of oonrse, be necessary to have a preliminary 
framework to which these branches can be 
nailed. When tastefully arranged these more 
or less crooked branohes are by no means un¬ 
sightly. .The same principle may be seen 
adopted in what are termed rustic summer¬ 
houses. Other kinds of wood may alto be need 
for a similar purpose, especially Larch and Fir. 
Of these the former only should be used for 
posts. Scotch and Spruoe Fir will come in 
well for diagonal rails. Light and airy-look¬ 
ing trellises may be made of sawn laths. These 
are what are mostly mannfaotnred and told 
ready for fixing. When there is a supply of 
Spruce timber, and a saw-mill is Available, 
laths may be turned out in any quantity and 
at very little oost. The sire will depend on the 
nature of the work contemplated ; but a light¬ 
looking trellis, with a fair amount of rigidity, 
may be made from battens or laths sawn 
1£ inches wide, by £ inch thick. The 
dimensions jof the diamonds can be regulated 
to some extent by the plank it is intended 
to saw, bat from 6 inches to 9 inches in the 
perpendicular opening is perhaps as good as 
any. All these screens are, of oonrse, intended 
to be permanent, bat small trellises attaohed to 
boxes may be made. For these small upright 
scantlings most be nailed to the back of the box 
in lien of posts, and a small piece fastened hori¬ 
zontally along the top. The laths, which for 
such work must be very light, will be nailed 
diagonally across in the same manner as de¬ 
scribed for the other kinds. If it is desired to 
make the portable screen more durable Oak 
laths may be used.-—D. 


Gardening fallacies. —I am glad to see 
two ridiculous fallacies attacked in last week’s 
Gardening. “B.” very truly points ont that 
watering plants in his heated houses with cold 
water aid them no harm ; and I can only say 
that when 1 lived at Selhnrst, that with the Icy- 
oold, hard water laid on with constant pressure 
from the Croydon waterworks, I used to simply 
deluge the yonng growth of Boses, and every¬ 
thing else, tender or hardy alike, with water so 
cold, that the drippings from the hose have 
often quite numbed my hand. Yet I have 
never seen plants thrive better than mine did 
there. Mr. G. G. S. Bird is equally right about 
the old woman’s tale that Mushroom-spawn 
shonld not be put into the bed till the beat has 
cooled down—“ to a milk heat ” is what we are 
usually told—and that is the reason why 
amateurs so seldom suooeed in getting Mush¬ 
rooms.— Walter Rye. 

The greenhouse question (p. 98).— 
A nurseryman is allowed to remove his 
greenhouses, bat a private individual is not 
(Wyndham v. Way, 4. Taunt, 316). But 
greenhouses built in a garden, and constructed 
of wooden frames, fixed with mortar to founda¬ 
tion walls of brickwork, cannot be removed by 
the occupier who built them (Jenkins v. Gothing, 
2. H. Sc J., 520); and the boiler built Into the 
masonry of the greenhouse oannot be removed 
by the tenaut; bat the pipes of a heating appa¬ 
ratus, connected with the Dot ter by screws, may 
be removed (Empson v. Loden, 4. B. Sc Adol, 
655). (From “ Every Man his Own Lawyer.”) 
—Celeb et Audax?. 

076.—Wood-aehea.—Ths best way to apply wood- 
ft shea as a manure it to spread them on the surfaoe of the 
ground and dig them In. They are excellent for nearly 
all olanes of plants, and most tui table lor heavy soils.— 
J. D. E. 

667.—Summer Cloud.— The material termed “sum¬ 
mer cloud," toe shading plant houses, is a green powder, 
■old In packets at a shilling each. It can be obtained of 
any nurseryman or seedsman. Full instructions as to its ap¬ 
plication are printed on each packet. We ubc it annually 
whereat Is not convenient to apply moveable shading.— 

Our readers wiB kindly remember that toe are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
be autif ul photographs of floats or views, especially of 
gardens of an artistic or- natural ehgrneter, 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

STANDARD VEGETABLES.—THE OLD 
LARGE RED TOMATO. 

It appeara nearly impossible to grow enough 
1’omatoes to supply the ever-increasing demand 
for them in this country, now that they are 
almost universally eaten and appreciated at 
their true value as a wholesome artiole of food, 
consumed either in a raw state or when cooked. 
The so-called varieties now in cultivation are 
many in number, but amongst them all the old 



LARGE RED FRUITED TOMATO. 


largo red-fruited Tomato, which we figure, if 
saved from a well-selected stock, is still hard 
to beat. This is proved by the fact that large 
open-air market-growers, almost to a man, stick 
hard and fast to it, because not only (when well 
ripened) is it of good flavour, but it is most 
prolific in its produoe of fruit—a very important 
factor in any and every crop grown for profit— 
for if the market-grower cannot cut and come 
again, at whatever may be the speciality grown, 
he stands a poor chance of making both ends 
meet. When grown in quantity the following 
is a good routine to adopt: In early spring seeds 
may be sown broadcast in a frame, set on a 
shallow bed of fermenting material, covered by, 
lay, 6 inches of light sandy soil. If the weather 
should prove very cold the frames should be 
protected at night by means of straw-litter, or 
mats, placed over the lights, to be removed in 
the morning, when a little air may be given. 
As soon as possible after the seed has 
germinated, the young plants should be 
thinned out, as it is of great importance 
that they be kept as strong, healthy, and 
stubby as possible. With this end in view 
maintain a gentle heat in the hot-bed by the 
addition of linings of fresh fermenting material, 
so that free ventilation may be given on all 
possible occasions. When the plants are about 
2 inches high, prick them off into 4- inch pots, 
two plants in each pot. They should then be 
placed in a close frame on a bed of fermenting 
material, and they will quickly make fresh 
loots. Afterwards ventilate freely whenever 
possible until May, when the sashes may be en¬ 
tirely removed from the frames during the day¬ 
time in fine weather, so as to inure the plants 
thoroughly to exposure to the open air before 
the planting-out time—say, during the first fort¬ 
night in June. Market-gardens have seldom 
walls against which Tomatoes can be planted, 
so in lieu thereof the warmest and most shel¬ 
tered situations in the garden are selected for 
the earliest crops. A good position for them, 
and one often chosen, is by the side of ex¬ 
hausted Mushroom ridges. The main planting 
may be made a little later in an open, but still 
warm, quarter. Three feet apart all ways is a 
good distance to plant them, and it goes with¬ 
out saying that the soil should have been pre¬ 
viously well enriched with manure and deeply 
dug. If at planting-time danger from frost is 
apprehended, cover over the plants at night 
with an inverted flower pot, until all danger of 
frost is past. Put a good mulohing of decayed 
manure over the roots, and in dry weather water 
liberally. Stakes about 3 feet or 4 feet long 
will be required tasupport the plants as they 
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advance in growth, and tie the shoots as much 
as possible to the sunny side of the stake. Those 
that were planted against Mushroom ridges will 
require no stakes, as the shoots can be secured 
to the ridges by means of pegs. 

A most important matter in Tomato culture, 
whether indoor or out, but especially in the 
latter case, is attention to the timely stopping 
of the lateral growths. If this is neglected the 
chances of success are small indeed. The main 
stems should be trained thinly, and be few in 
number, and if the amount of foliage be too 
great, reduce it by the entire removal of some 
leaves, and by outting about half off a few 
more, retaining, < however, sufficient leafage to 
enable the plant to properly perform its func¬ 
tions, and act as a shade to the fruits when 
they are swelling. When the fruit is fully 
grown, and begins to change colour, it may be 
tully exposed to the sun’s rays, and thus a deep- 
red tinge is assumed, and the sale value much 
increased. Colour in almost all fruits has great 
weight in the market. Pick the ripo fruits 
twice a-week. Should frosty nights occur early 
in the autumn, it is better to pick all the fruits 
and spread them out in a light, airy greenhouse 
or dry frame, with sashes tilted over, and the 
majority of the fruit will generally turn red 
and become saleable. H. B. 


NOTES ON ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 

“ At what age may the roots be cut from ?'* is a 
question often asked by beginners in Asparagus 
culture. The temptation, I know, is always 
great to cut whenever a strong head is pro¬ 
duced, whether that be in the second or third 
year ; but in order to give the roots a fair 
chance of becoming permanently useful, no 
cutting should be done until the third year at 
least, and they will be all the better if it can be 
delayed until they are four years old. Some 
four-year-old roots of ours, planted in their 
bearing quarters two years ago, were very 
lightly dealt with in the way of cutting last 
year, and they are showing the benefit of it 
now, as they have not only been the earliest to 
produce heads, but the growths are un¬ 
usually thick and fine. It is muoh better 
to be without Asparagus for one year 
than begin cutting too early, and cripple the 
roots for all time. A thoroughly established 
Asparagus-bed is very profitable, but one only 
partially established is never satisfactory. If 
the soil for the reception of the roots is 
properly prepared before planting, the young 
roots will be quite established before they 
require any stimulant. Roots that are planted 
one season, and that require artificial feeding 
to strengthen them the following year, will 
never become remunerative. Old roots that 
have served many good purposes are un 
doubtedly benefited by stimulants, but young 
ones should not require anything of the sort. 
When the roots have been in the same soil 
for half-a-dozen years or more, the soil is apt 
to become poor ; then top-dressings of manure, 
and sprinklings of guano, soot, salt, &o., will 
keep up the vigour of the plants. Asparagus 
roots do not agree with too much moisture. 
If the soil is inclined to be heavy, the bed 
mulched early in spring, and much rain 
follows, many of the rootlets will be sure to 
perish, and a check to growth will be the result. 
In light soils there is no danger of this occur 
ring, but summer mulching does more good than 
putting it on in winter, and the best results are 
obtained by sprinkling the beds with artifical 
manure early in spring, and mulohing during 
hot weather in summer. This does not only 
benefit the produce for that year, but it does so 
to a surprising extent the following spring. 

Asparagus plantations 
are, as a rule, the most weedy part in the whole 
vegetable garden. They are difficult to hoe in 
spring when there is danger of knocking the 
tope off the young growths. The weeds then 
make headway, and they are not always cleared 
off afterwards, but weeds are the reverse of an ad¬ 
vantage, and should never be allowed to become 
plentiful. During summer, when the tops are 
large and apt to be blown about, or broken by 
the wind, we put a strong stake to each root, 
and to this the growths are tied. These stakes 
are allowed to remain all winter, and when we 
wish to apply artificial manure, we know 
where to put it on, and when hoeing is neces¬ 
sary before the growths are visible, we 


can do it freely, as so long as we do not go 
too dose to the stakes there is little danger of 
injuring the crowns. Staking and tying up the 
growths is one of the greatest aids to successful 
Asparagus culture with which I am acquainted 
The stronger the growths the more necessary it 
is to support them, and when once upset 
by wind and broken at the crown, the root 
receives a check from which it does not 
recover readily. Some think Asparagus-grow 
ing expensive ; but it is wholly unnecessary 
labour that makes it so. We have known the 
foundation of the bed to have been made of 
faggots, which raised the soil a foot or more 
above the ordinary level; but when the 
faggots rotted and the foundation of the bed 
consisted of rotten wood, what little success 
attended the system came to an end. Many 
are under the impression that their own garden 
soil would never grow Asparagus, and they 
have a quantity of it movea, to be replaced by 
fresh material, which may have to be carted 
or brought by rail from a distance. Now, I 
have never seen soil that would not grow As 
paragus. I have had experience of material in 
which it would not come to perfection, but the 
addition of a quantity of sand or road-scraping* 
entirely rectified the evil; and it is by addition, 
and not substitution, that all Asparagus-bed* 
should be made suitable for the growth of the 
plant. I am very much in favour of road- 
scrapings for Asparagus-beds. As a rule, they 
are neither too rough nor too fine, but just gritty 
enough for the roots to penetrate freely. Wood 
ashes do well to mix with Asparagus soil, but 
coal-ashes are injurious. 

In preparing to mare a new plantation, 
the ground should always be trenched to the 
depth of 20 inches or 2 feet. In turning it over 
a good large opening should be taken out, and as 
the bottom of each trench is reached a quantity of 
old, decayed vegetable matter should be thrown 
in. In adding the grit or sand, it is not merely 
wanted on the surface, but throughout the 
whole bed, and as trenching goes on, the addi 
tional material should be worked into it. Be 
sides this, manure is wanted, and a quantity of 
Btable-droppings is better than cow-inanure. 
The roots may be planted immediately the 
ground is ready; some try planting before 
growth begins, but I would rather plant when 
the shoots are 6 inches high than when they 
are dormant. The best of all timeB to plant is 
just when the shoots are peeping through the 
soil. The roots are star-shaped, and should 
always be let freely into the soil. To 



BUNCH OF ASPARAGUS—VIOLETTK DE HOLLANDS 1 . 


twist them up or bend them is very in 
jurious. A shallow, wide hole, made with u 
spade, is always better for them than a deep, 
narrow one formed with a trowel. When th*» 
roots are lifted for planting, the sooner they 
can be re-planted the better. They are very 
fleshy, and if dried up, receive a severe cheok 
A wet day is the best of all times on which to 
plant. When the weather becomes very dry- 
after planting, they must have copious waterings 
In bringing roots from a distance they should. 
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Always be peeked emongat s little damp 
Mo— . It i> not too late to plant now, bat we 
would not recommend planting after the end of 
May, and the fore part of that month is better 
than the latter for planting. 

Seedlings. 

I am very mnoh in favour of plants railed 
from seed. If 1 oz. or so of aeed is sown in a 
few short rows, the young plant! will soon 
appear, and by the end of the season they will 
have made shoots from 1 foot to 18 inches 
in height. In the following spring these 
may be lifted, and put into a permanent 
plantation. We always sow our seed in 
rows 1 foot apart and 2 inches deep. Sometimes 
it ia sown about the end of April, but never 
later than the middle of May. Home*raised 
roots suffer less at transplanting time than those 
brought from a distance, as they can be planted 
any day when the weather ia suitable, and they 
seed never be more than a few minutes out of 
the ground. The best way of growing Aspa¬ 
ragus is to plant row after row without any 
attempt at forming a bed, and I am very much 
in favour of planting a root here and there 
about the kitohen* garden borders, or in any 
odd corner. The tops, when green, are orna¬ 
mental, and the finest of all heads are cut from 
isolated plants. From this it will be inferred 
that it is a mistake to plant Asparagus dose; 
on the contrary, if extra large heads are 
wanted, the roots must be planted widely 
apart. _ 0. N. 


Forking 1 among Potatoes.— In most 
soils the fork beats the hoe ; it loosens up the 
sod, and lets in air and sunshine, thus hasten¬ 
ing the growth of the plant, and at the same 
time imparting a harder, firmer habit to the 
stem and greater substance to the foliage, treat¬ 
ment whioh lays the foundation of a vigorons 
Plant that will by-and-by offer a successful 
res i sta n ce to the Potato fungus, should the 
w e aI fa ar be suitable for its development. The 
more the soil is stirred between the rows of 
Potatoes as soon as the plants can be seen the 
better. In spite of what has been said and 
written upon the subject, very many Potatoes 
areplanted too thickly. There is nothing gained 
in planting the rows nearer together than 
3 feet, except in the case of an early small- 
topped kind.—H. E. 

w ei4 r^9 abb . a » e Plants running to seed.—Per- 
base ‘ Thanet ’ iovb his seed at the wrong time. The 
best time to sow it is in the period of the increasing 
quarters of the moon in August; if he sows it in the de¬ 
creasing quarters of It, nine out of every ten plants will 
go to seed.— Novice. 

08k—Cabbage plants boltlng.-This is owing 
•noKOther to the season ; they are the same in our owu 
garden ; and whole fields of them are to be seen around us 
exactly in a similar state. The earliest planted lots have 
bolted to the largest extent. We have a quarter of later 
mrly York whioh has not, as yet, gone far wrong.—J. D. E. 

Mushrooms In spent Melon-frames. —I shall 
be greatly obliged if llr. J. Allen, Thrapeton, will give the 
exact treatment of bis Mushroom-bed. as described by 
Urn in Gaedenctg, VoL VIII., p. 249 .—Doles. 

822.— Millipedes in garden. —It is not 
a aoe as a r y to attempt to destroy these insects. 
It is a common thing to see them on the haulm 
of Peas and Beans when the latter are sown 
too —rly, as was the oase with your Runners. 
They ought not to be sown until the first week 
in May. If sown before, the Beans frequently 
pariah in the ground for want of warmth, and 
th— the insects attack them; but they do no 
harm to good seed when sown at the proper 
time. No doubt you will find any Peas you 
may sow after this time come up all right, if the 
seeds are good.—J. C. C. 


TO CORREbl'Ol'fOHNTd, 

0. 0. O .—Your ground is evidently infested with wire* 

team ; try a dressing of gas-lime in the autumn.- 

Massy. —Boronias can be purchased at almost any re- 
apsetable nursery where greenhouse plants are grown. 
—W. N. Baxter.—Your Vine-leaf is what is called 
, blistered, oaused generally by Insufficient ventilation 
ia the morning. Give air earlier In the day, so that the 
foUage of the "Vine la dry before the sun’s rays attain 

modi power.- F. M. Bigger The Australian so-called 

seeds sent are, in reality, little bulbs; we oannot tell you 
the name. However, you had better plant them in a pot 
in a light, sandy soil, and, no doubt, they will grow in 

anr ordinary greenhouses.- J. B., Bristol. — The 

GkndnJ* flowers you send us are very handsome and 
enrioosly frilled ; the variety is certainly worth propaga¬ 
tion. B. S .—A fine truss of an excellent strain of Poly. 

aslfon, which you evidently cultivate well.- Amateur. 

—We should say some of ths trade growers of hardy 
itets near London could supply you with the Flame 

Sufartiain.-J5T. B. M. —The box sent contained no 

timet, only two small shoots of Carnations. Please send 
Jf&ZT'S* *? w «>ples of the first edll 
M bgtish Flower Garden - 
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RULES FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

^ Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid dawn for their guidance . All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gae- 
dewing, 87, Southampton+treet , Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardening should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 

780.— Harvesting flower-seeds.— will someone 
kindly tell me the proper way to harvest flower-seeds ?- 
Seed. 

7SL—The Myrobella Plum.—Is the Myrobella Plum 
a quick grower, and does it make a satisfactory hedge ?- 
W* H* J. 

782. — Calystegla pubeacens. — Will any reader 
kindly tell me if Calystegia pubesoens is suitable for cover¬ 
ing a baloony ?—K. E. F. 

* 7,88—Plants for carpet-bedding.—WU1 anyone 
tell me the names and colours of some good plants adapted 
for carpet-bedding ?— Sprowstrn. 

784.— Pruning and training Fig-trees.— Will 
someone give me directions as to the proper method of 
pruning Fig-trees, and how they should be trained 1— One 
Who is Anxious to Learn. 

786. — Chalk for clay soil.— is chalk a good mate¬ 
rial to dig into a clay soil for the purpose of lightening it 
and keeping it open 7 The ground Is used as a kitchen 
garden, but the soil is very heavy.—8. 0. S. 

738.— Culture of the Pomegranate.— Can anyone 
kindly tell me how to treat a Pomegranate ? I have had 
one for several years, and It Is now 5 feet high, and appa¬ 
rently healthy; but it has never yet flowered.—T. Park. 

787. — Top-dressing for tennis-lawn. — Will 
someone please to recommend me a good top-dressing 
to improve a tennis-lawn? The sods of turf were laid 
down on a bad surface soil, and the Gran is very poor.— 
Flag. 

738.— Striking yellow Marguerites.— Will some¬ 
one please tell me a suooeseful method of striking the 
yellow Marguerite 7 The outtlnge of the white kind strike 
easily enough: but the yellow onee all die off with me — 
Subscriber, Norfolk, 

73».— Treatment of Christmas Roses.— Would 
anyone please to tell me the best method of treatment for 
Christmas Roses, so a9 to ensure having plenty of their 
flowers at the right season? Mine have lately utterly 
failed.— Subscriber, Norfolk. 

740. — Oorydalls nobllls and Zauschnerla call- 
fornloa. —What would be the best way for me to grow 
theee two plants ia pots for window decoration, and wbat 
ia the beat soil and position for them when planted out in 
the open ground 7—Glen arm. 

741. —Biennial and perennial flowers for 
Showing.—Would any reader kindly tell me the names 
of a dozen good biennial and perennial hardy flowers that 
would be suitable for exhibition purposes,'and to be in 
bloom by the end of June?—J. W. S. 

742. —Seedling Roses—On the 12th February last I 
sowed some Rose-seed, and three plants came up about 
seven days ago. Would any reader be good enough to say 
how I should treat the young seedlings, and if there is any 
likelihood of their being new varieties?— Chameleon. 

743. — Arranging bedding plants.— Would any¬ 
one kindly give their advloe as to the best and most 
effective way of arranging the following kinds of plants in 
the flower-garden, viz. : Master Christine and Flower of 
Spring (Pelargoniums), Ireeine Herbstii, and Pyrethrums ? 
—Care forth. 

744. — How to grow Tree Mignonette.— Will 
someone please to tell me how to treat my Tree Mignon¬ 
ette? I have some plants now about 14 feet high. 
Ought the flower-buds still to be nipped out and what 
other detaile of culture should I follow to ensure suocess ? 
—Subscriber, Norfolk. 

745 —Temporary greenhouse*— Can anyone sug¬ 
gest some way to me of making a oheap temporary green¬ 
house for protecting Chrysanthemums In when in flower ? 

I thought, perhape, something might be done with oiled 
paper for the roof covering. If so what sort of oil, and 
what kind of paper would be beat?—A. J. Gear. 

746. -Late-keeping Apples,— Seeing an article In 
Gardening, page 108, headed “ Late-keeping Apples,” I 
should feel much obliged if the gentleman, keeping 
Apples so well in deal Doxes over an outhouse during 
winter, would say if he fastens the lids of hts boxes down, 
so ss to keep the fruit sir-tight or not ?— Agatha. 


749.—Roese for a conservatory.— Will a success¬ 
ful grower of Roses In a conservatory, where no other 
glass house is available, kindly tell me the names of the 
best Tea Roses for pot and bed culture in such a struc¬ 
ture ? My conservatory opens out of drawing-room, 
and the temperature is, on very cold nights, often down to 
42 degs. F^rns, it is absolutely necessary, must be grown 
in the same house.— Ratty. 

.. T ]a ° w to fasten dried flowers. — Will 

Wood Sorrel,” the wiiter of the article on drying flowers 
in Gardening, Vol. VJII., pige 357, kindly give directions 
as to the best way to fasten dried flowers to sheets of 
paper, and also hew to label the same ? I have oome 
aoross a reference to “ the excellent manner adopted at 
the Royal Herbarium at Kew eauld any reader describe 
the process?— Sylvan. 

781.— Glolre de Dijon Rose. — Will any of the 
readers of Gardbxino tell me where the largest specimen 
of Gloire de Dijon Rose known of is growing? 1 mean one 
that oovers the moat wall space and is worked on a brier 
stock. I have one on a south-west wall that oovers a space 
20 feet high and 40 feet wide, and has now more than l,00o 
buds on it. I cut nearly 2,0U0 Roses off it last year. The tree 
in question is twelve years old.—T. Gilbert. 

762 — Making soot-water.— In Gardening, Novem¬ 
ber 27th, 1886, page 618, Mr. Hobday states that, “Soot 
makes an exoelleat liquid manure,” he describes the 
process of making it “ till it is of the right strength to 
give to the plants,” but no quantities are given ; wUl Mr. 
Hobday kindly say what is tne quantity of soot “ sufficient 
for one time,” whioh he recommends to make, say, four 
gallons of soot-water ?—T. R., Barnet. 

763.—Winter-blooming piantB.—Will “ A. D. E.’ 
or E. Hobday, kindly tell me how to proceed with 
winter-blooming plants. Salvias, Begonias, &c. 7 They 
are all well-struok plants in 60’s. Should they be grown 
on in a greenhouse, or put into a cold frame on 
keeping the bloom pinohed off and the plants stopped, or 
should they be allowed to grow at will into large plants, 
and then be thoroughly hardened off ? -Ratty. 

764 —How to manage an India-rubber plant. 
—Will any reader kindly toll me how best to treat an 
India-rubber plant which has two leading shoots of rather 
more than a foot in height ? Should one of them be cut 
off, and if so, at what time of year; and will the shoot 
that is removed strike root and become an independent 
plant under proper treatment? Does the India-rubber 
plant require much water?— Subscriber, Norfolk. 

756.— Fernery wall.—Gan any reader advise me 
how to renovate a fernery wall, whioh a few years ago waa 
planted with Ferns, Lycopodium, and grey-leaved Begonias 
in abed of peat soil, but from whioh most of the substance 
seems now io be Extracted ? Will syringing with liquid- 
manure do good, and if so, what kind and how strong 
should I use It? 1 may say that the peat being covered 
with wire netting makes it troublesome to renew the soil 
Itself?— A Lover of Ferns. 


766.— Hot-water apparatus.— My greenhouse is 
heated by a boiler, 2 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot wide and 
1 foot deep, set in a flue running oil round it with 2-inoh 
flow-pipe, leading to 8-inch pipe round the greenhouse, and 
back again to 2 inches return, in all 130 feet of piping is 
heated. The feed cistern Is oonneoted to boiler by another 
separate pipe, the fire-hole is 8 inches deep, and there 
Is no door to the ash-pit. Almost every night the supply 
cistern ie emptied of its contents; I suppose by boiling 
over. Gan anyone suggest a remedy ?— Rosa Orucis. 

757.—Lime-trees.— We are contemplating the plant* 
ing of a row of Lime-trees in our town as a memorial of 
the Queen’s Jubilee. Though we have the money where¬ 
with no carry our desires into execution, weneed the know¬ 
ledge to enable us to do so successfully ; therefore, answers 
to the following questions will oblige. Our soil is stone 
brash or coral rag. What size should the trees be, and 
please state the oost? What is the beet kind of fendng, 
and the approximate cost ? When should they be planted? 
Should they be planted deep or shallow ? Do they require 
much soil and water ?— Jubilee Memorial. 

768. —Trees to plant In clay.— Gan any reader 
kindly inform me what would be the beat trees to plant 
on the faoe of a dry heap of clay and rubbish (no other 
scil whatever). The mound is formed from the excavations 
of a well and Rose trenches. It stands about 6 feet high, 
and is triangular In Bhape, having a walk round the three 
sides. I have tried Wallflowers, Ferns, Ivy (Irish), and 
Laurels, but all have failed to grow. The face of the 
bank (i.e., the side facing the highway) is nearly south, 
consequently it gets a lot of sun in the summer. If trees 
will not grow, would Gram be likely to do so?—A. J. 

WOOLFALL. 

769. — How to treat Opnntlas.— Could any reader 
give me a few hints as to the treatment of Opnntlas ? 
A year or two ago I procured some of these plants 
from one of the advertisers; they were excellent 
plants, and in good condition, but, doubtless from some 
error on my part, I oannot grow them satisfactorily. They 
did very well at first, but soon seemed to loee their stiff nees 
and to crinkle and fall about, finally, in some oases, wither¬ 
ing away altogether. I am afraid my soil is wroDg, but 
should be glad of any information on this and other 
points. I may say that cuttings of my plants I have given 
go friends have gone off in just the same way as my own. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers ore invited f to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 


747. —Caterpillars in Holly-tree leaves.— We 
have some Houles infested with a small caterpillar or 
grub, whioh burtee itself beneath the skin of the leaf and 
causes them to turn brown and die off. Gan anyone 
kindly suggest a remedy for the pest? The trees annually 
receive a good top-dressing of stable manure. —Puzzled. 

748. —Staging and paths in a greenhouse.— 
Will anyone please advise me as to the best arrangement 
of staging and paths In a span-roof greenhouse 10 feet or 
12 feet wide, whioh I am proposing to build ? Instead of 
wooden staging I thought of uting galvanised corrugated 
iron, oovered with shingle or shell gravel for the pots to 
stand upon.—8. C. 8. 


760 — Artificial manure for Peas and Beans. 
-Will you kindly tell me if any of the artificial manures 
would be good to sprinkle over the ground round Peas 
and Beans; they have been sown without dressing the 
ground, as the ooet of carting stable manure to the garden 
would be very great?—W. H. J. 

[Your crops of Peas and Beans sown in undressed 
ground icould, no doubt, be. greatly benefited by the appli¬ 
cation of artificial manure ; try a moderate top-dressing 
of Beeson's manure, or Peruvian guano, sprinkled on the 
surface, and stirred in with a hoe. Soot you i mil also 
find a most excellent manure for almost every vegetable 
that grows, and can be applied in fhe mme way.] 
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761. —Tropmolum Bpeoiosum.—Will Anyone tell 
me where 1 can procure tome roots of the Trope oluzn 
•peotcsum mentioned In OAKnmnms, p. 108 ?—E. 0. 

[We should say you could procure roots of the Tropcso - 
lum spechsum at most trade establishments where the 
culture of hardy plants is made a speciality of.] 

762. — When to cut back Deutzla and Oytlaus. 
—Kindly tell me when is the beet time to cut back DeutcU 
and Oytieue. Mine have Juit bloomed, and, as usually I 
hare deferred cutting them back until the following Feb¬ 
ruary, I am wondering If they would be better out back 
now, as the bloom hai not been good for the last two 
years.— Sigridici. 

[ Your plants of Deutzia and Cytisus that have ceased 
flowering should be cut back at once, and, as soon as they 
begin to grow again, re-pot them, using good, fibrous, 
sandy loam and decayed manure as a compost, and place 
them in a light, cool frame, and they will make rapid pro¬ 
gress. During the summer months you can plunge them 
mit-of-doors in a bed qf coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, and this tcill prevent drought, and sarc you a'vast 
deal of trouble in watering. Y*ott should hare a good 
crop of blossom from them next spring.] 

768 — Wood-ashes for bedding-plants.— Will 
someone kindly inform me It wood-aehes would be good 
to mix with pottlng-mould fjr ordinary bedding-plants f 
Also, if some gets on the foliage of Peas, would it be in¬ 
jurious ?—S. S. 

[You may use wood-ashes with advantage, mixed in 
small quantities with your mould, for poking bedding- 
plants. especially if the soil is naturally heavy. A little 
of it falling on the foliage of your Peas will do them no 
harm; on the contrary, it will be beneficial, as it is an ex¬ 
cellent manure.] 

764. — Glory of the Snow (Ohionodoxa 
LuCiU®).-Will someone please to inform me when the 
bulba of this plant should be put in the ground?—F. R, C. 

[The bulbs of the Olory of the Snow are best planted 
rather early in the autumn, and they will succeed in 
almost any ordinary garden soil, provided it is not too 
heavy and damp. The stock may also be increased from 
seed.] 

766. — Sowing Scarlet Bonners.—Will anyone 
kindly say whether It is important that the eye of 8carlet 
Runner Beans should be placed upwards or downwards 
when they are sown 7— A. R. 

[It is not a matter of the least importance in sowing 
Runner Beans whether the eye of the Bean be upwards or 
downwards; the chief thing to ensure success is to sow the 
seed in ground that is in good heart, and not too early in 
the spring, or they will get cut of by late frosts.] 

766 —The Tork’s-cap Lily (L. Martagon).—Can 
anyone tell me if the Turk’s-oap Lily is a native of 
England, as last year I found a fine tpeoimen In a wood, 
about the distanoe of a rod from the high road, and I 
notice that it is coming np very strongly again tills spring? 
Would It be likely that it was plan tea there ? It was a long 
way from any bones.—W. F. 

[The Turk's-eap Lily is not a native British plant, 
although, in some few localities, it has become naturalised. 
In aU probability the solitary specimen you mention was 
planted there by someone.] 

767. — The Australian Glory Pea.—I have received 
some seed of the Australian Glory Pea (Ollantbue 
Damplerli) from a relative at Adelaide, South Australis. 
Is It Known in England, and can you give me any informa¬ 
tion as to its barite and qualities ?— A. Abrahams. 

[The Australian Glory Pea (Clianthus Dampierii) is 
well known in this country, and it is a very beautiful 
plant when well grown, but is seldom seen in a thriving 
condition. It is apt to suffer much from a cold, damp 
atmosphere, and rf is also particularly liable to the 
attacks of red spider. It likes a rather light, porous soil 
to grow in, ana the pots should be well drained, and great 
care must be taken of the roots when re-potting, they are 
so easily injured. It sometimes does well planted out in 
a greenhouse border, and does not require a high tempera¬ 
ture to grow in. Seeds should be sown annually in April, 
and then a stock of young plants is kept wp.] 

768. — Petroleum as an Insecticide.— Is petro¬ 
leum, used as an insecticide, injurious to plants, and how 
and In what proportions oan it be so used ? I am pestered 
with numberless little white insects on my plants. I have 
tried petroleum on them pure and simple, and find it to 
kill them outright, but do not know if it would injure the 
plants.— W. Jokes. 

[You do not say whether your plants infested with the 
little white insects (mealy-bug, no doubt) are growing in a 
stove or greenhouse; but, in any case, if the leaves of the 
infested plants be of a hard , leathery nature-like the 
Stephanotis for instance—then petroleum, mixed with 
utater, in the proportion, say, of two wineglassesful to 
U gallons of water, may be safely used for the destruction 
of these insect pests; the mixture should be applied 
forcibly with a syringe, and be sure and keep it constantly 
stirred. Care should be taken when using it that every 
portion of the plant is thoroughly wetted, and, if the sun 
bursts out after doing it, shade from its rays to prevent 
scalding. To be effectual, of course, the remedy must be 
followed «p.] 

789—Giant Parsnip (Heraoleum giganteum) 
—Will anyone kindly tell me if the Heraoleum gigante um 
ever attains the height of 14 feet, and If It is considered 
a handsome plant ?—K. E. F. 

[The usual height of the Giant Parsnip (H. giganteum) 
when in flower is from 5 feet to 10 feet. It is, no doubt a 
handsome plant in its way, if sparingly used, and is seen 
to best advantage when planted in a group in some wild 
and rough portion of the garden grounds.] 

770. — Culture of Tomatoes In the open 
ground.— I remember seeing in a former number of 
Gardening an article on how to grow Tomatoes in the 
open ground ; but I have forgotten the particulars. Being 
anxious to grow this deliolous vegetable io that manner, 
I shall be glad of any information on the subject— 
William Pennington. 

[You cannot do better than follow out the details of 
culture for Tomatoes in the oven air given in an nrticle on 

he subject in this weeVr*-- 7 * n - r 
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771.- Variegated Ivy.— I have a large plant 16 feet 
high, whloh is on she south wall of my house; it did not 
thrive well till the last two years, when 1 fed It through the 
summer with liquid-manure — the drainings from the 
stable—then it made a grand start Now ell the leaves 
are dropping, and it is covered with red spider. There 
are over-hanging eaves. Gan anyone give me a hint why 
this is so, and the remedy ?—Ratty. 

t Your Ivy is evidently suffering from drought ; the over¬ 
hanging eaves prevent the rain from reaching the roots in 
sufficient quantity. Soak the ground thoroughly with 
weak liquid-manure-water, and wash the shoots and leaves 
forcibly with the garden engine to dislodge the red 
spider. If you follow this treatment up, your Ivy should 
recover its Health.] 

772— Watering Pelargoniums overhead.— 
Are Pelargoniums in a greenhouse benefited by syringing 
or watering overhead with a rosed watering-pot, or is is 
injurious to do so?—J. W. S. 

[Pelargoniums do not require, overhead watering or 
syringing, ami are, as a rule, much better without it^in a 
general sense. I f, however, the leaves get clogged with 
dust, which is often the case, then a good washing of soft 
water, applied with a syringe, iciU cleanse them, and is 
highly beneficial to the plants.] 

778 —Stopping Vines.—I have often seen the phrase, 
'‘stopping Vine*,” used In gardening books. Oan anyone 
give me information as to what it means, and when and 
bow It is done ?— M. Gats. 

[The phrase “ stopping Vines ” simply describes the act 
of pinching off the point of any shoot whose growth you 
wish to confine to a limited area ; thus, in Vine culture, 
the shoots that bear the fruit (with the exception of the 
leading one) are what is called “ stopped," say, from three 
to four leaves beyond the bunch, and the lateral, or after¬ 
growths from these shoots are simply served in the same 
manner, if necessary. The act of “ stopping " is performed 
in precisely the same way on all plants requiring it— 
i.e., by simply pinching out the points of the young shoots 
with the thumb and finger,] 

774.— Growing Tomatoes In the winter for 
profit —Is it possible to get Tomatoes to ripen so as to 
make them pay, if planted in a Cucumber house after the 
Cucumbers finish bearing off about Michaelmas ?- 
Norfolk. 

[If, when your Cucumbers finish bearing , you have 
ready prepared some strong Tomato plants, and you 
thoroughly cleanse your house before filling it again with 
the new occupants, there is no reason why you should not 
produce a paying crop, supposing, of course, that the 
structure in question is light and well heated and venti¬ 
lated. IF e think you would find pot culture the best plan 
for winter work , and there is a good note on growing 
Tomatoes in pots in Gardening, p. 115. 

776. —Culture of Bagonlas.—What la the right 
treatment for best growiog Begonias ? Ought they to be 
put out during summer, and when ought they to flower ? 

—Subscriber, Norfolk. 

[We presume your question applies to tuberous Bego¬ 
nias ; if so, you will see an excellent article on their cul¬ 
ture in Gardhkikg, p. 11S. Begonias tnake admirable bed¬ 
ding plants, and may be planted out in good, light soil, 
say, the last week in May, if danger of frost is over, 
choosing a sheltered position for them, ana in most seasons 
they will do iccll and flower profusely.] 

??6 - English name of Foraythla suspsnsa.- 
Would jou kindly tell me the popular name for the shrub 
" Forsytbia suspense,” and where It oan be bought, and 
If it will grow well in a town gArden in a sell about a foot 
deep, under which there is day and cinders, and quite 
does to a railway 7—A Regular Subscriber. 

[The English name of the Forsythia suspense is 

Japanese Golden Ball-tree." The soil it thrives best in is 
sandy loam. It might succeed in the position you name, 
but the description of the soil it would have to grow in is 
not very encouraging; however, much can be done by 
attention to ensure success, especially if you could in any 
way improve the sub-soil where you intend to plant it 
Any nurseryman will supply you,] 

777. —Season for planting Holly and Laurel. 
—Which is the best seanon of the year for ma k i ng plants- 
tions of Evergreens, such as Holly and Laurel, autumn or 
—• ,R. w. H. 


[No doubt the spring season of the year is the best and 
safest time to plant Holly and Laurel, especially in the case 
of the first named. It should be done at the end of April 
and throughout the month of May. after the plants have 
commenced to put forth new growth, and, if the roots are 
well mulched to protect them from drought, and the opera¬ 
tion qf re-planting is carefully performed, failures rarely 
occur.] __ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUIT, 

**# Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 57, 
Southampton-strsst, Strand , London, W.C, 

Names of plants. — Essex.—1, Sedum oarneum 
variegatum; 2, Eupasorium riparium; 8, Myraiphyllum 

as paranoides.- W. R. D.— Oxslls rosea.- Sa\f.— 1, 

Berberis Darwinil; 2, Polemonlum sosraleum; 8, Salvia 
splendena.— —A. H. T. —Probably Equisetum giganteum; 
but Equisetums are not found in Australia. Specimen 

insufficient to determine accurately.- W. Morris.—We 

do not name seedling Pansies.- A. L. A—Round-leaved 

plant, Claytcnia perfoliate; tmalMeared and yellow 
flower, Medioago lupullna. The third apedmen is un¬ 
recognisable ; send again. Why do you not number your 

specimens?- A. & B. —Please send desoription or a 

branch of the shrub you wish us to name.- Mrs. Byone. 

—We oannot undertake to name seedling Polyanthus, and 
those you sent, from being packed in ootton-wooi (the 
worst of all packing materials for flowers), were dried up 
so as to be quite unrecognisable. Chilena.— The ever¬ 
green Creeper ta apparently a Kennedya ; but we oannot 
n a m e withont seeing the flowers. The Primulas are very 
pretty, but only a (port fron the original strain.— C. R. 

—Allrica vlttata. - A. J, Gear .— We oannot name 

C a mellias .— - V. H. Roberts,—A variety of Clematis lanu¬ 
ginosa. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Hives, frames, floor-boards, Ac., that have been, 
used before should be thoroughly olon need 
before being again brought into use. If, in 
addition, they be washed over with salicylio 
solution, it will prevent the propagation of font 
brood, by destroying any germs of the diseaao 
which may be present. The solution should be 
made by adding one onnoe each of soda, borax* 
and salicylio acid to four pints of water. 

Forming nuclei. 

A nucleus, or oolony, of bees, on a small 
scale, is formed by removing two or three 
combs from a populous hive, one comb con¬ 
taining honey and pollen, and the others brood. 
These are plaoed in a hive, which is con¬ 
tracted by division-hoards so as to economise 
the heat. The bees are left adhering to tbe 
oombs, the queen, however, is not removed with 
them. All the old bees return to the parent 
hive, the young bees, therefore, from one or 
two other combs are shaken into the nucleus* 
until about a quart of bees are introduced* 
these stay, and are sufficient to keep Use 
nucleus at a proper temperature. EnJpty combs 
or frames of comb-foundation are inserted into 
the hive from whioh the full oombs have been 
removed. In this way as many nuclei as are 
required oan be formed. The frames are covered 
with a quilt, and the entrance reduced to pre¬ 
vent robbing by bees of other hives, so that 
only one or two bees oan pass at a time. The 
nuclei are now ready to receive queen cells, all 
of whioh, excepting one, raised in the stock for 
the purpose (see “Queen rearing,” page 87), 
are cut out with oare, so as not to press them* 
one at a time, and with expedition, so as not to 
expose them long to cold air or hot sun. When 
only one cell at a time is removed, the frame 
from whioh it is taken is returned to its position 
in the hive until the oell is inserted in its place 
in the nucleus. In cutting out the cell a pieoe 
of oomb is left attached to it above, the queen 
oell is then plaoed between the oombs of the 
nucleus, point downwards, and fixed on one el 
them by pinning it with one or two pine 
thrust through the piece of oomb attached. 
When all tne nuclei have reoeived their 
cells, they are watched to see that suffi¬ 
cient bees remain, and if many leave more 
are shaken in. In three or four days the 
queens hatch, and shortly beoome fertilised by 
the selected drones. It is very seldom bees will 
desert young brood. Before the queen leaves 
the hive for fertilisation, one of the oombs are* 
therefore, removed, and a oomb of brood in¬ 
serted in its plaoe, for unless this precaution be 
taken, the whole of the bees may leave the 
hive with the qneen when she goes ont to meet 
the drones. On the commencement of the 
queens to lay, the nuclei are ready for utilising. 

Nucleus swarming. 

By this system a large amount of honey is 
obtained, the desire to swarm is oheoked* 
and all the difficulties experienced with natu¬ 
ral swarming are overcome. The process k 
so easy, that the bee-keeper can manage a 
large number with pleasure as well as profit. 
One of the nucleus hives in whioh a qneen 
has been reared should be examined, and 
if the queen has began to lay, she should 
be confined in a queen-cage, the division-boards 
removed, and the hive filled up with frames* 
containing empty oombs, or comb-foundation. 
Next, a strong stock should be removed to the 
stand occupied fay the nucleus, and the latter 
placed where the stook stood. In this way the 
Dees from the stock return to their old stand* 
and enter the nucleus, while the bees from the 
nuoleus and the young bees remain in the old 
stook, and take oare of the brood. After about 
thirty-six hours, the queen in the nnoleua 
should he liberated. This should be performed 
when the weather is fine, and a large number of 
bees on the wing, and if the nuoleus appears 
deficient in numbers it should be strengthened 
by inserting some frames of capped brood from 
other hives. The queen is caged, because if the 
supply of forage has been oheoked, the bees 
returning to the hive will not be gorged with 
honey, and may attack and destroy her. When 
all combs have been bnilt out, the brood should 
be spread gradually until the hive is folk 

S, S. G, 
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THE CUT LEAVED WEEPING BIRCH. , 
Our. illustration annexed represents a out-leaved 
Weeping Birch, in the grounds of Messrs. 
Ellwanger and Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, i 
N.Y., who kindly sent us a photograph of the 
tree, together with the following brief sketoh of 
its history : " In the summer of 1S48 the late 
Mr. Henry W. Sargent, of Fishkill, on the 
Hudson, was travelling in Europe, and wrote to 
the late Mr. A. J. Downing about this tree. In 
the famous Booth Nurseries of Hamburg he 
wrote : 'Among other trees and shrubs rare to 
me I noticed a Weeping Birch peouliar to Ger¬ 
many. It had descending shoots 32 feet long ; 
the bmnohea hang perpendicularly downward.' 
Upon reading this we at once sent an order for 
some of the trees, and reoeived them the follow¬ 
ing spring. These were the first imported into 
this country. It proved to be 
one of the most popular trees 
ever introduced here, and its 
popularity continues to this day. 

As an erect-growing graceful 
tree, with pendulous branches, 
it really has no equal. The first 
tree we planted out, some thirty- 
four years ago, was cut down a 
few years since, to dear the 
ground. The one of whioh I send 
you a photograph, planted some 
twenty-five years ago, is now 50 
feet in height. The trunk is 5 feet 
3 inches in circumference near the 
ground, and branched from 4 feet 
above the ground." As will be 
seen, this tree is a very fine 
specimen of what we have 
always looked upon as one of the 
most ornamental, as well as one of 
the moot valuable, weeping trees 
that exist in cultivation in this 
country. 

RO80& 

615. — Marechal Niel 
Roe e-buds withering.— For 
some reason, which it is difficult 
to explain, this Rose not unfre- 
[oently goes off in the manner 
a escribed by you when grown in 
tubs or pots; and unless one 
could see the oondition of the 
plant and ascertain the state of 
the roota, it is not possible to 
give a definite reply as to the real 
cease. No mention is made of the 
state of the leaves of yonr plant, 
so 1 imagine they are all right. 

If that is the case the fault is at 
the roots, and I think one word 
▼ill give the only possible ex¬ 
planation, and that is " exhaus¬ 
tion. " In other words, the buds 
ere insufficiently nourished by 
the roots, which is the cause of 
their not opening. In all proba¬ 
bility the roota are healthy, but 
the soil does not furnish suffi¬ 
cient nourishment to enable them 
to develop the flowers. Had you 
picked off half of the buds the 
roots might then have had 
strength enough to sustain those left; or 
had you used liquid-manure as soon as growth 
commenced, and continued doing so at 
intervals, the result would have been different. 
The temperature of your house Is all right. 
All you can do now is to out off all the aead 
bods and induoe the plant to make fresh 
rrowth. If practicable, this will best he done 
by making a border for the roots and planting 
it out therein. The next best plan is to pat a 
layer of fresh horse-droppings, 3 inches thick, 
sll over the surface of the tub, and give it 
▼star through the droppings. Be careful to 
renew the droppings about tour times a-year, 
bat do not injure any roots that are finding 
their way up into the manure. It will also be 
ft good plan to increase the height of the tub so 
to enoourage more surface roots. This is 
ftftftfly done with pieces of slate, or a strip of tin, 
6 inches wide, nailed on to the tub. If y»u do 
Ibis, the first fRrface draising ibhrdd ii t of 


half loam and half droppings. Subsequent sur¬ 
facing! may be wholly of the latter material. 
Do not give more water to the roots daring the 
months of November and December than will 
keep the soil just moist.—J. C. C. 


PRUNING ROSES FOR SUCCESSIONAL 
BLOOM. 

The pruning of Roses is very useful as a means of 
controlling to some extent their time of 
blooming. By this it is not meant that, to 
obtain early blooms, Roses should be pruned 
very early in the season, for very often Rosee 
so treated would have their young growths all 
cut off by a late spring frost, and their 
flowers he no earlier than those of the latest 
pruned trees. But, if it is desired to prolong 
the blooming season, a considerable extension 
of time may be obtained by pruning the shoots 
to different lengths, cutting back soma but 
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THE CUT-LEAVED WEEPING BIRCII (DETULA INCISA VAR. PEHDULA). 
Engraved from s photograph. 


little, others more, others very hard. The less 
a Rose-shoot is shortened the sooner will ite 
flowers he developed, and they will be produced 
later just in proportion as the shoots are cut 
hard hack. 

It is not impossible that the alleged lateness 
of the Rose seasons now, compared with those of 
former years, may be to some extent owing to a 
general adoption of a closer system of pruning 
than that formerly in vogne ; for it may he 
looked upon as a fairly-established fact that 
there will be a greater difference in the time of 
flowering of Rose-trees of the same varieties 
similarly situated where the shoots of some are 
but little shortened, and of others pruned very 
hard, than where the shoots are all cut back to 
the same length, though some be pruned three 
or four weeks later than the others. The top¬ 
most eyes on a Rose-shoot are always the most 
preoooious, and if these are allowed to produoe 
flowers, the blooming time, where the growth 


of the trees la not interfered with by spring 
frosts, will he very early. The eyes half-way 
down the shoot are less precocious, and when 
these are cnt baok to, the flowering is later— 
although occasionally that of the long pruned 
shoots may be simultaneous after a severe late 
frost, whioh, of course, would injure most the 
forward growths and throw them baok. 
The eyes at the base of a shoot, however, are 
the least excitable, and appear the moet com¬ 
pletely dormant of all, and when plants are cut 
back almost to the ground, it seems to take 
them longer to elaborate their new shoots and 
the flowering is retarded. 

On the other hand, the pruning of one-half of 
a considerable number of varieties three weeks 
before the other half makes little or no notice¬ 
able difference in the time of blooming, and 
numbers of instances have been recorded of the 
pruning of two halves (at an interval of twenty- 
one or so days) of long rows, each planted with 
one variety, whioh, nevertheless, 
have been ultimately found to 
flower simultaneously throughout 
the whole length. 

If it Is proposed to prune Roses 
to different lengths with a view 
to prolonging the flowering season, 
eitner some shoots on each plant 
may be cnt hard back and some 
left longer, or some plants may 
be altogether cut back and others 
have all their shoots left more or 
less long. The latter oourse is 
decidedly preferable as making 
the plants rather easier to manage 
and as producing a more striking 
effect in the garden ; for in a group 
of a dozen plants, six in full bloom, 
while six are still green, make a 
more brilliant display than would 
he provided by the twelve plants 
each carrying one or two flowers. 
The difference in height of the 
lants, however pruned, will not 
very conspicuous, for although 
the flowering growths produced 
high up on a shoot are snort, yet 
the elevation from which they 
start maintains them at a fairly 
high level, and the shoots pro¬ 
duced from the base of a plant, in 
spite of starting from so near the 
ground, nevertheless make a 
much stronger and longer growth, 
so that they ultimately quite 
overtake those that began 18 
inches or 2 feet above them. 

This mode of pruning is only 
available for prolonging the period 
of blooming of Roses which are 
thoroughly perpetual in char¬ 
acter, for it must not be forgotten 
that the cutting down of the 
strong-growing summer Roses 
almost to the ground merely 
results in immensely vigorous 
flowerless shoots. Consequently, 
a good way to treat these very 
strong shoots is to peg them down 
parallel to the earta, when the 
buds break much more evenly 
than if the shoots are left ereot, 
and the bed also is much more 
complexly furnished. Treated 
thus the Austrian Briers and 
the Moss Roses especially make 
effective beds; where the dark Moss Lane! 
is grown, its 6-feet and 8 feet rods cannot 
be better employed than thus pegged down, 
when they will produce flowering laterals 
throughout almost their entire length; the 
crimson Captain Ingram and the white Blanche 
Moreau are subjects available in the same way. 
The pruning here resolves itself into the removal 
of the old wood that has already flowered, and 
then the young shoots are disposed to the best 
advantage, very much after the fashion in whioh 
Raspberry-canes are dealt with. 

In all the above remarks on pruning, the 
flowers, either Individually or collectively, have 
been the principal consideration ; hut when 
it ootnea to pruning large specimen Rose-trees, 
numerous other points have to he taken into 
account, and it may not unfrequently be found 
necessary to leave shoots which c 
flowers in order to avoid l 
plant. T. W. Ge&dlietone, 
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607. — Standard Boses in a cool 
houae. —Certainly you can grow standard 
Rosea planted out In a cool house, and if your 
experience should prove the same as mine you 
will find that they will live longer under glass 
than in the open air. Why they Bhould do so I 
cannot explain. Some years ago I planted two 
long lines of standards in the open, and at the 
same time continued the lines through a large 
unheated house. At the end of six years all 
but Gloire de Dijon and Celine Forestier wero 
dead in the open, but those in the house were 
alive and in good health at the end of ten years, 
and would have, no doubt, been alive now, but 
the trees had to be taken up to make room for 
Peaches. The following Hybrid Perpetuals will 
suit you: La France (lilac-rose), Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam (flesh-colour), Madame Clearance 
Joigneaux (carmine),Madame Lacharme(white), 
Marie Louise Pernet (rose), Prince Camille de 
Rohan(maroon), General Jacqueminot (crimson). 
Tea-scented Roses : Sunset (dark-orange), Ni- 
phetos (white), Catherine Mermet (rose), Belle 
Lyonnaiso (cream-colour), Marie Van Houtte 
(light-sulphur), Madame Lambard (bronzy-red), 
Reine Marie Henrietta (bright-red), President 
(pink). Noisette Roses: William Allan Richard¬ 
son (deep-yellow), Mardchal Niel (yellow).— 
J. C. C. 

346.— Marechal Niel Rose-buds drop¬ 
ping* —In reply to 346, and others who have 
written lately about Marechal Niel Rose-buds, 
and attribute their falling off to petroleum- 
stoves and fumeB of coal-stoves, I think it is 
time a small protest should be raised against 
these laments ; and perhaps a word on the suc¬ 
cessful side may be useful. I am quite an 
amateur gardener, but just now I am very proud 
of the healthy appearance of my Marechal Niel 
Rose, grown in the way some correspondents 
think would account for their failure. Mine is 
a cool greenhouse, in which 1 house all my bed¬ 
ding-plants, and raise seeds, besides growing a 
very fruitful Vine. The temperature has fallen 
perilously near to freezing-point several times 
this winter. I have had a petroleum-stove 
burning more constantly than usual (this means 
of heating, therefore, does not aocount always 
for falling buds or bare foliage), and often, 
from deep snow, 1 have not been able to give 
much attention to my plants. My Rose is 
grown in a 12-inch pot, and placed where it gets 
plenty of light and air. It has once had a top- 
dressing of artificial manure, and I attend well 
to watering. At the present moment it looks the 
picture of health, without even the ghost of a 
green-fly visible, and with thirty-eight well- 
developed buds on it, fast coming to maturity. 
The plant is above 1 yard in height. 1 have had 
it about three years. I believe the secret of my 
success is giving plenty of air, and the use of a 
top-dressing of manure.—J. A. A. E. 


THE) COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* Jrom a garden diary, jrom May 14M 
to May 21 at. 

Planted beds in flower-garden. We have many beds to 
(111, and the work is followed up as persistently as possible 
without neglecting other important matters. 1 would 
rather plant when the surface of the ground is dry, the 
plants go in better ; and the one or two good waterlogs to 
settle them in is a matter of no moment. If we must plant, 
in damp weather, light boards are used on the bed9 to 
fcead on, so as not to harden the soil. Thinned Grapes in 
late vinery, rising early in the morning, when the houses 
are cool. Grapes expected to hang long must be thinned 
in proportion. My employer says there are no Grapes 
like the old-fashioned Muscats and Hamburghs ; but they 
do not keep long enough in a fresh, unshnvelled state to 
suit modern requirements, and so thicker-skinned varie¬ 
ties have to be grown. Pinched off all sub-laterals, as 
the rapidly-swelling berries require all the nutriment. 
Watered inside borders with warm liquid-manures. 
Mulched the Black Currant quarter with stable-manure. 
This Is a great help to them, and adds a great deal to the 
weight of the crop. Planted out the early forced Straw¬ 
berries, whioh have been reserved for the purpose. If re¬ 
quired, many of the plants of Vlcomtesie de Thury will 
fruit in the autumn, and the crop these forced plants bear 
the following year is a most proliflo one, after whioh we 
generally destroy them. Thinned the earliest-sown 
annuals. In some instances the thinnings have been 
planted elsewhere. Godetias, Linum grandlflorum, and 
many other things, will transplant well, If lifted before 
they are injured by overcrowding. Popples move badly, 
so badly, iu fact. It is hardly worth while attempting It. 
Planted French Beans, the bulk of crop being Cana¬ 
dian Wonder; also set out several rows of Carter’s 
Champion 8earlet Runner. We have a lot coming up In a 
box .for an early row, as Soarlet Runners transplant very 
well. Pruned several specimen Hollies, whioh were de¬ 
veloping several leaders and other robber shoots. Washed 
Roses on waH with a wtiit^olrtion of softfeoap, applying 

Digitize by tjQOOlt. ' 


it forcibly through the garden-engine. This is used more 
as a preventive than because there are many Insects about 
just now. It Is always cheapest and best to be in front of 
the inbocts, as, if permitted to become numerous, the 
plants mast suffer, even when proper measures are taken 
for their destruotion at onoe. Looked over Peaches on 
walls, dusting here add there a little Tobacco-powder as a 
precaution, removing at the same time a few more of the 
young shoots. Lightened the protection on Apricots. 
Shall dear nets and everything away in a day or two. 
Mlilched roots of Lilies and Trltomas with old Mushroom- 
beds. Planted out the bulbs which have been grown in 
pots. The Hyacinths, Tulip9, &c., come in useful for 
making the borders gay in Bpring. Thinned the 6hoots 
of herbaceous Phloxes where too numerous. Potted off 
cuttings of winter-flowering Begonias and other winter- 
flowerieg plants, returning them to warm pit to be grown 
on. Shifted on zonal Pelargoniums and youDg growing 
Fuchsias. Completed the hardening process cf Tomatoes 
and Vegetable Marrows by drawing the lights off during 
the day. Sowed Peas in ttuooession. Put Blick9 to crops 
coming on. Used the hoc on fine days among growing 
crops to keep down weeds and encourage growth. Planted 
Velfech’s Giant Cauliflower, Lettuces, and Brussels Sprout?. 
Prepared trenches for Leeks something after the manner 
of Celery trenches, only placing them nearer, and not 
making so deep and wide. Mowed lawns with machine 
weekly. Rolled walks after a shower to keep the surface 
firm and smooth. Sowed Sweet Peas for the last time. 
Sowed ornamental Grasses and Everlastings. 


Greenhouse. 

Asparagus plumosus. —Now that this elegant 
climber is better known, and its merits fully 
proved, it has become a general favourite, and 
its cultivation has extended proportionately. 
Although the different forms of climbing 
Asparagus are grown the quickest in a tem¬ 
perature somewhat higher than that of a green¬ 
house, still they will succeed with ordinary 
greenhouse warmth. They are unsurpassed 
for the beauty of their feathery foliage by any 
plants in cultivation, and are suitable subjects 
for amateurs, as they are free growers, and less 
liable to get out of condition than most things. 
They are attractive in a small state, having a 
pleasing effect intermixed with other plants 
when no larger than can be well accommodated 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots. But it is when they 
have attained a larger sizo, trained to a pillar 
or rafter, that they are seen to advantage. The 
foliage is suitable for mixing with cut flowers 
wherever Ferns, or other things of a like 
character, can be used, and the mature 
loaves will keep fresh longer in water than 
anything that I know of that admits of 
being used in the same way, excepting 
perhaps, some of the Lomatias. I have seen 
sprays of the Asparagus in a living room after 
being ent for a month as fresh as when they 
were growing on the plants. Of late years 
some of the varieties have seeded freely, so that 
ordinary trade-sized examples can now be 
bought for a little money. Plants that are in 
from 4-inch to 6-inch pots, or larger j and that 
require more root-room, should now be shifted 
at once, as being free growers they do not make 
near the progress they are capable of if pinched 
for root-space. They will do well in either 
peat or loam, with some sand mixed with it; 
where good fibrous peat is obtainable, I should 
give it the preference, but, when only such as 
is hard in texture and deficient in vegetable 
fibre is to be had, it is best to use loam. 
Drain the pots well, as during the growing 
season the plants require to be watered freely. 
As they gain strength the annual shoots that 
spring up from about the crown of the plants get 
stronger, attaining each succeeding year a 
greater height than those that have preceded 
them ; it is then that they are in suitable con¬ 
dition for draping a pillar or rafter. Though, 
as I have already said, the foliage is so useful 
for cutting, it is yet well to bear in mind that 
if too much is removed from the plants, espe¬ 
cially whilst they are young, it will prevent 
their getting on in the way that is desirable. 

Seed saving.—Cinerarias. —Amateurs who 
happen to have a good strain of these showy 
plants will do well to take means to prevent itB 
deteriorating. However fine the strain of any 
particular kind of flower may be that is pro¬ 
duced from seed, only a portion of the seedlings 
forthcoming will possess the host properties of 
the parent stock in form and colour, and it is these 
alone that should be selected to save seed from, 
as if it is taken promiscuously from the good and 
inferior varieties, each succeeding lot of plants 
raised will degenerate. In the case of all plants 
that arepropagatpdfroirt seed, annuals especially, 
it is imperative that the best forms only should 
be selected to produce seed. As the plants 
come into bloom any thait are exceptionally fine 
in colour or shape of the flower should be 
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marked, and, if there is the convenience of a 
small cold frame, they will be all the better for 
being put by themselves into it, away from the 
general stock, the inferior forms of which 
when associated during the time of flowering, 
have an adverse influence on the character of 
the seed. 

Celosia fyramidalis. —Young plants of this 
elegant annual that were raised from seed sown 
at the time advised will shortly be large enough 
for moving into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, which, in 
most cases, will be big enough to flower them 
in; loam, to which about one-sixth of rotten 
manure, some leaf-mould, and sand have been 
added, will grow them well. These, and other 
quick-growing subjects, should always be moved 
to the pots they are intended to bloom in before 
the roots have got too much confined in the 
small pots they were pricked off into from tho 
seed-pan, otherwise they get stunted in a way 
that throws them into bloom prematurely, in 
whioh case the head of flowers is always small. 
Another sowing of this Celosia should now be 
made, standing the seed-pan, if possible, in an 
intermediate temperature. For raising seed¬ 
lings of this and similar annuals, there is, as 
has been before remarked, nothing better than 
on ordinary garden frame on a dung hot-bed ; 
so raised the young plants are from the first 
close to the glass overhead, which is one of the 
first essentials to successful plant culture. 

Cockscombs and Globe Amaranthus. — 
Move these singly into 6mall pots as soon as 
they are 2 inches or 3 inches high ; if let to 
remain long in the seed-pan the roots become 
entangled, so that they cannot be separated 
without breaking them to an extent that gives 
a check. The beBt compost for these annuals 
is moderately light turfy loam, made rich with 
rotten manure and leaf-mould, with a little 
sand. If successional plants are required another 
sowing may now be made; after this time a 
hot-bed, with a small amount of heat in it, will 
answer to both raise the seedlings and grow 
them on afterwards, as by economising Bun- 
heat in shutting up the frame early in the after¬ 
noons, enough warmth will be secured to grow 
the plants to a useful size. 

Balsams. —Plants that have been raised from 
seed sown last month must now be put singly 
into small pots. The soil they require is such 
as recommended for Cockscombs, treating 
them in other respects similarly. To grow these 

S lants well it is necessary that they should not 
e too crowded, and they should be kept with 
their heads close up to the glass, giving a 
moderate amount of air in the middle of the 
day, but avoiding cold draughts. Use a thin 
shade in bright weather, and syringe overhoad 
each afternoon at the time of closing the frame 
or house in which they are grown, being careful 
that the water reaches the undersides of the 
leaves, without which it is of little use as a 
preventive against red spider, which instinct 
teaches to keep to the under surface of tho 
foliage, where they would be out of harm’s way 
from water, as it descends naturally from the 
clouds. Through want of forethought being 
directed to this trifling, but nevertheless im¬ 
portant, matter, it frequently happens that 
plants which are regularly syringed daily 
nevertheless get infested with this pest, as when, 
the water only wets the topside of the leaves 
it has no effect on the insect. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

W allflowers. —These are now in full blossom , 
and are very siyeet and nice. The spring flowers 
this year will oVerlap into the summer quarter, 
but if they are permitted to occupy the beds 
intended for a display of exotics too long the 
latter will make but a poor show. The best way 
of treating beds whioh have been filled with. 
Bpring flowers is to dig over the surface with 
the spade or fork, and then give a heavy 
dressing of compost, a large proportion of 
which is composed of tho oharred remains of 
the rubbish-heap. Spread this over the sur¬ 
face, and lightly fork it in so as to blend it with 
the surface-soil. Sow Wallflowers and other 
biennials now, if not already done for next 
spring. Cuttings of double Wallflowers will 
strike under a handllght in a shady border in 
sandy Soil. 

Ro&e notes. —Stocks budded last year, and. 
whioh were not headed back till thia spring, 
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viU now be poshing strongly; buds also will be 
breaking from the briers, and these latter 
should be promptly rubbed off. All suckers 
coming up round the roots of established Roses 
should be out away as near the source of their 
origin as possible, removing a little of the soil, 
to enable this to be done effectually if neces¬ 
sary. The advantage of having Roses on their 
own roots is, the nuisance of suckers is done 
away with. Insects on Roses should be dealt 
with by anticipation, bringing the garden- 
engine into work before the leaves curl. A 
stitch in time saves, in this respect, more than 
the proverbial nine. 

The Prrnettyas (a small, neat race of berry¬ 
bearing shrubs) are worth looking after for the 
winter decoration of the cool greenhouse. For 
grouping on the rookery they are also valuable. 
The hybrid forms now coming to the front are 
in many respects great improvements upon P. 
mocronata. They are easily raised from seeds 
and may be increased by layering. They thrive 
well under the same conditions as are found 
suitable for American plants. 

Bzdding-plabts standing about in pots 
must never be allowed to suffer for want of 
water. I do not like planting when the surfaoe 
is wet, but at times it is necessary to do this, 
and then I always use a couple of light boards, 
which can be easily moved from place to place, 
and the feet of the planter need not come into 
contact with the soil. As soon as the nights 
become a little warmer the bulk of the plants 
may now go out. Everybody has their own 
favourite arrangement, but violent contrasts of 
colour do not please thoughtful, refined people. 
Nature presents us in the fields and woods 
with bold masses of colour, but there is also 
harmony. 

A kiw Sags. —Last year I grew, for the first 
time, a new blue-flowered Salvia, oalled Blue 
Beard. It had a pretty effect in a mixed bed, 
dotted about, and when it had passed its best 
it was not missed, as other things were coming 
on. Annuals might often bo used in this way, 
to create variety, without causing a blank, as 
in our mixed arrangements, when one thing fails 
another takes its place. I notice in the bed 
where the Blue Beard Sage grew last year, 
there are hundreds of seedlings coming up self 
sown. 

Hardy double Primulas.— These are very 
pretty, and are also useful for cutting ; the white 
Jdnds being specially valuable, they may be had 
m considerable variety now. When the plants 
go ont of blossom is the best time to divide for 
increasing stock. Plant the offsets in a shady 
position. 

Thr Iceland Poppy (Papaver nudioaule) is 
very pretty in a mass on a bank where the soil 
ii deep, and not too heavy. The plants are 
easily raised from seeds sown now in a box, in 
a cool frame kept close. 

The variegated Coltsfoot makes a striking- 
looking edging on a large bed. The young 
aboota are breaking up now, and should be 
transplanted to their right position. 


Fruit Garden. 

Apricots. —There will be an abundant crop 
of Apricots this year, if all continues well. 
Gradually reduce the coverings till they can be 
dispensed with in the oourse of a week or so. 
Rather a more liberal use should be made of 
mulchings this season; as with a heavy crop 
a little more help will be needful. 

Early Peach-house.— Ripening fruit must 
have free ventilation. If the interior of the 
house has been rightly managed there will be 
sored spider. But if they have made their 
appearance on the leaves, and the fruits are not 
too forward, take the engine into the home, 
and apply the water forcibly to the part of the 
trees infested. Insects cannot stand against 
■och a shower-bath, and if the engine took the 
place of the syringe where red spider has been 
troublesome it would cease to do harm. Thrust 
on one side all leaves which overhang fruits, or, 
if need be, pinch part of the leaf away, in order 
to give full exposure. When Peaches begin 
to oolour the water must, to a great extent, De 
withheld. If the trees receive the same amount 
of water up to the time of ripening the flavour 
vfll be inferior. 

Disbudding wall-trees.— Follow this up as 
opportunity serves. Where the young shoots 
y thickly placed on Apricots or Plums, some 
w the weakest may be removed with advantage, 
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as small watery spray cannot do any useful 
work in the economy of the tree. They are 
created by the pruning knife and are best 
removed when young, and the work can be done 
with the finger and thumb. 

Strawberries under glass. — These are 
mostly grown on shelves close up to the roof, 
usually at the back of the house, where the 
light and warmth accumulates to the fullest 
extent, and will require constant watchfulness 
with the water supply. To keep them quite safe 
in bright sunny weather they should be looked 
over twice a-day. The engine, also, should 
bs used freely when the fruits are swelling, 
but discontinued when they begin to oolour. 
If the pots are standing in saucers the water 
should be emptied out every evening when the 
fruit begins to colour. 

Open-air Grapes. —Disbud all surplus shoots 
when small. Some advisers say wait till you 
oau see the best bunch, but this necessitates the 
production of a lot of useless growth, and it is 
| better to avoid all exouse for overcrowding from 
the very first. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar. —If anyone 
with good eyesight looks carefully through the 
bushes which were last year infested with cater¬ 
pillars, in all probability, in lifting up the 
branches, so that the underside can be seen, the 
eggs of the saw fly may be seen ranged in two 
rows on the underside of the leaves, one row on 
eaoh side of the mid-rib. Any leaves on which 
the eggs are laid should be pioked off and 
destroyed. This will save a good deal of labour 
and vexation by-and-bye. The eggs are very 
small, but can easily be found where they exist. 

Ripening Grapes. —As soon as the Grapes 
in the early vinery begin to colour the ventila¬ 
tion must be increased suffi ciently to always 
produce free circulation night and day, but 
there must not be any appreciable lowering 
of temperature at present. A few chinks of air, 
back and front, will suffice, to be increased 
when the weather becomes warmer. Black 
Grapes will oolour well under a dense shade of 
foliage, but Muscats, and other light-coloured 
Grapes, will not put on the amber tint without 
the sun’s rays reaches them. 

The Cape Gooseberry (Physalis edulis) is 
an agreeably-tasted fruit, and easily grown. 
Young plants planted at the foot of a sunny 
wall now will ripen their fruits during summer, 
or they may be grown under glass. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Salad plants.— These will now consist 
chiefly of Lettuces, Chicory, Dandelions, 
Tomatoes (from the forcing-house), Celery, Beet, 
Radishes, Chives, young Onions, Mustard and 
Cress, Tarragon, and Chervil. The blanohed 
Celery is nearly finished, but the late-sown plants 
are useful for flavouring, and just the hearts come 
in handy for the salad bowl. Sow Lamb’s Lettuce 
now, but it is not of much use to sow Endive 
yet, as the early-sown plants always bolt. 
Lettuces will form the basis of all salads now, 
and should be sown often, to insure a good 
supply. Sow Radishes every ten days, and 
small salads weekly. Sow Chervil again now. 

Carrots in frames will now be fit to draw. 
The lights may be taken away, and used to 
make a temporary place for some other crop, 
such as 

Tomatoes. —Anyone having spare lights in 
summer may easily construct a house for 
Tomatoes. The fruits of Tomatoes in the open 
air are often, especially in cold, damp seasons, 
affected with a disease akin to the Potato 
disease ; bnt I have never seen it attack them 
under glass. Even a house or screen, temporarily 
constructed in summer of spare lights, seems 
enough to ward it off. 

Scarlet Runners for main crop.— Plant 
these now in an open situation. In poor soil it 
is advisable to plant in manured trenohes, but it 
is an advantage if the trenches are prepared a 
month or two before the Beans are planted, to 
give time for the oompost to blend with the 
soil, and to settle. The White-seeded Giant is 
an excellent variety to plant now, as it con¬ 
tinues to bear late in the autumn better than the 
Scarlet Runner. Carter’s Champion and the 
Girtford Giant are good varieties of the old 
scarlet variety. 

Plant Cabbages.— In many gardens the 
spring Cabbages this year have been a somewhat 
disappointing crop, owing to so many plants 
bolting. Those wno took the preoaution to sow 


a few seeds of an early variety in heat, may fill 
up all vacancies now with the spring-sown 
plants. 

Autumn-sown Spinach. —As soon as this 
begins to bolt, if the run away plants are out 
across with a knife near the ground, they will 
shoot again, and produce a nice lot of sucoulant 
leaves. If the growth is all left they will 
immediately run to seed and be useless. 

Value of north borders.— These are very 
useful in summer for Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Ac. We always plant a good patch of Cauli¬ 
flowers on a north border. Turnips also will 
succeed better in a dry season in the shade, and 
Spinach, Radishes, and any other crop about 
wnich there may be a difficulty in consequence 
of heat and drought. 

Making good failures.— We do not hear 
much of these, bnt everybody has them. If a 
crop of any kind fails, either through the bad 
season or bad seeds, or from any other cause, 
sow again immediately, and try to counteract 
the oause which led to the former misohanoe. 

Ridges between rows of Celery. —These 
are excellent positions for Lettuces. The finest 
Lettuoea we have are grown there; the great 
depth of soil gives them extra size and sucou- 
lency. 

Sowing Peas. —It is always an advantage 
when sowing Peas now to plant two or more 
varieties at the same time; one being a com¬ 
paratively early kind. We like Huntingdonian, 
Ne Plus Ultra, and British Queen, the former 
coming in first. 

Cucumbers must now be well supplied with 
liquid-manure; shade a little when the sun is 
bright. Close at 3 30 p.m., and eprinkle with 
warm water. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Climbing plants of all descriptions are of the 
utmost value in town gardens, for even if 
flowering snbjeots of the usual dwarf-growing 
oharacter do not flourish, or afford as great a 
quantity of blooms as they should do, still, if 
the walls and fences, as well as any tree-stumps, 
rustic archways, or posts, are well-draped with 
foliage and a bit of blossom here and there, a 
very rural and refreshing effect is produoed, 
infinitely preferable to the usual barren aspect 
of such enclosures. Care should, therefore, be 
taken to secure an abundance of all descriptions 
of olimbers that are likely to suooeed in town 
gardens, either by sowing seed of those that are 
to be treated as annuals, or by obtaining and 
planting, withont delay, roots of any that 
cannot be raised from seed. Of the former 
olass may be mentioned the many beautiful 
varieties of Convolvulus major, the Morn¬ 
ing Glory of American gardens; Tropseolum 
canariensis, the Canary Creeper, which will 
succeed in all but very smoky places; T. majus 
and T. Lobbi&num (these being fine showy 
forms of olimbing Nasturtiums); Maurandya 
Rarclayana and grandiflora; Lophospermum 
scandens, Eccremocarpus b caber, and Ipomaess 
of sorts. The last four subjects, however, being 
tender, should have been sown in heat six or 
eight weeks ago, and be now ready for harden¬ 
ing off previous to being planted out. But even 
if this has not been done it is usually a very 
easy matter to procure young plants, which are 
generally offered at a oheap rate by advertisers 
in the columns of Gardening at this season of 
the year, or a little later on. Indeed, it is often 
found easier, and even cheaper in the end, to 
purchase a few plants of this description than 
to attempt to raise them at home, this often 
ending only in failure and vexation. 

Established plants, which should be prefer¬ 
ably obtained in pots, of Iris, Virginian 
Creepers, Vines, Clematis, Jasmines, the hardy 
blue Passion-flower, Hops (Humulus Lupulus), 
Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho)—these 
two are very vigorous in growth, and have 
splendid foliage—and Everlasting Peas, both 
pink and white, may be planted, and if theil 
roots are uncoiled and dispersed, so as to enable 
them to quickly lay hold of the fresh soil, they 
will soon grow away freely. Runner Beans 
need hardly be referred to; everyone likes and 
grows them, and, even if they do not prodnoe 
muoh (though this is the exception, not the 
rule), the foliage is green and pleasing, and the 
flowers pretty. We have, however, omitted to 
mention Combs scandens a very useful and 
rapidly-growing pi apt that appears very muoh 
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at home in town air. It may be raided from 
seed, bat, as this is a somewhat uncertain pro¬ 
cedure, it is safer to purchase a plant or two fit 
for planting out at once. Vegetable Marrows 
are always desirable, and, in addition, a sowing 
may still be made of the ornamental Gourds, 
which flourish wonderfully, planted in rich 
soil, and in a warm position. The seed of these 
should be sown in heat to save time, grown on 
rapidly, and turned out in June, directly the 
plants are large enough. The growths may 
either be allowed to run along the ground, or 
be roughly trained over or against fences, low 
walls, rustic woodwork, or the roofs of low 
sheds. A plant placed near a rubbish heap, or 
unsightly corner, will clothe it with fine foliage 
the summer through, and change its ugliness 
into an object of interest—almost of beauty. 

The Ibis, in its many interesting species and 
varieties, is one of the finest of town plants, and 
the flowers are so beautiful and unique, and 
most of the kinds so easily cultivated, that it is 
a wonder that a good and varied collection 
is not more often met with. As a rule, a 
group of the common purple “ German Flag,” 
or perhaps a plant or two of some variety of 
amoena, are the sole representatives of the entire 
race. The very early-flowering kinds, such as 
Iris alata and persica do not, as a rule, succeed 
well except in the outer suburbs, their nature 
being to expand their blooms before the frost 
and sooty fogs will allow them to do bo pro¬ 
perly. The pumila group, with I. nudicaulis 
and some others of the dwarf-growing section, 
have a better chance, coming in during March 
and April. After these, in May and June the 
showy German kinds, of which the varieties of 
amcena, neglecta, pallida, squalens, and varie- 
gata constitute the majority, unfold their large 
and showy blooms; while the sibirica group, 
the Spanish and English classes (the Spanish, 
however, being too delicate for many situa¬ 
tions), and, lastly, the lovely Kaempferi varie¬ 
ties, expanding in the order named, keep up the 
succession until the end of August. 

_ B. C. R. 

FRUIT. 

606.—Apple “Shipton Shield” or 
“ Skipton Shield.’ -In reply to “ H. F. C.,” 
I may say that the Apple, “ Sipton Shield,” was 
raised at a place of that name, not far from the 
village of Allendale Town, near Haydon 
Bridge, in Northumberland. I have it grafted, 
but it has not yet fruited. The character I had 
of it from a resident who supplied me with the 
grafts was, that it is a good kitchen Apple, 
well suited for cold, exposed regions, such as 
that where it was raised. But your correspon¬ 
dent must understand that this is its peculiar 
merit, as wo, in exposed northern situations, 
cannot gtow Apples to equal many standard 
varieties, as King of Pippins, Dutch Mignonne, 
Duke of Oldenburgh, &c., in the size or quality 
they attain in more favoured spots.—VV. 
Fe ATH RRSTONII AUG H. 

617.—Peach-trees losing their flower- 
buds in orchard-house. —The flower-buds 
ought not to have all fallen off your Peach-trees 
through their being lifted and planted again in 
November, if the lifting and replanting was 
done carefully, and you say the roots were kept 
fairly moist. We must, therefore, look in 
another direction for the cause of the flower- 
buds dropping. You also say the trees were 
syringed twice daily; you should have added 
when, and for what purpose, the syringing was 
done, and then we might have been able to help 
you with a definite reply ; excepting when the 
bubs were swelling, th ctrees did not require 
syringing. Notwithstanding what you say 
about the roots being kept moist, I think the 
cause of failure is to be clearly traced to a dry 
border during the winter.—J. C. C. 

623.— Peach-tree failure.— Your failure 
is undoubtedly caused by the roots being kept 
too dry during the winter. The draining of 
inside Peach-borders is often a serious mistake ; 
it is rarely necessary. There is hardly an in¬ 
side Peach-border in the country that gets more 
water than the trees can use up when it is not 
drained, and not more than two-thirds get all 
they require in that way, especially during the 
autumn and winter. \ ou must remember that 
your Peach-trees are dependent on you for all the 
root-moisture they get. Therefore, to place 
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drainage at the bottom of the border to assist in 
getting rid of what you give them, is, to say the 
least, generally a mistake. When you renew 
your failing trees, take away the drainage, and 
you will find they will do better in every way. 
—J. C. C. _ 

UPRIGHT-TRAINING OF PEAR-TREE8 
ON WALLS. 

The accompanying illustration represents an 
excellent method of upright-training for Pear- 
trees on walls, and it may safely be said to be 
one of the simplest and best ways of economising 
space, and rapidly oovering a wall with choice 
Pears. It does not take nearly so long to 
cover a Pear wall with bearing wood, if this 
method of training is adopted, as it does by 
the old horizontal system. Among the many 
advantages that belong to the upright form of 
training, is that of its extreme simplicity. To 
establish such trees, all that is necessary is to 
take in hand a young tree, having from three to 
seven branches, and place them as nearly as 
may be in the desired position. It is not neoes- 



WALL TEAR-TREE WITH UPRIGHT BRANCHES. 


sary that the branohes should be exactly 
opposite, as without that being the case the 
wall space may be perfectly covered. A very 
few years’ growth with trees of this kind will 
suffice to cover a wall space that would not be 
more,than half-furnished by the old system in the 
same period of time. The trees may be allowed 
to be five-branched or seven-branched, at the 
will of the trainer, and when once well estab¬ 
lished little pruning is required, beyond the 
ordinary summer pinching in of the young growth 
when necessary. With due attention given to 
the requirements of the roots of the trees, they 
may be maintained in a healthy and fertile con¬ 
dition for many years. 


673.—Vine-leaves turning brown.— 

Probably the reason of this is, that they are 
attacked by red spider, which seldom fails to 
put in an appearance about the time of thinning- 
out '.the fruit. If it is not destroyed, it will 
cause all the leaves to become brown, and fall 
off before their time. The only effectual remedy 
known at present is to apply flowers of sulphur, 


which have been dissolved in soft, soapy water, 
to the hot-water pipes, with a brush, when the 
water in them has been heated to a higher degree 
than usual. This should be done when the house 
is shut up in the afternoon, and the tempera¬ 
ture is from 85 dege. to 90 degs. The pipeB must 
be kept heated until a slight haze is seen in the 
house, and a strong, stifling smell of sulphur is 
noticed. It is rather dangerous for an inexpe¬ 
rienced person to perform the operation, as the 
grapes, and even the leaves, may be injured by 
over heating the pipes. Still, there is no other 
effectual remedy known, except syringing the 
leaves daily, and this spoils the appearance of 
the fruit.—J. D. E. 

Tan for mulching Strawberries.— 

Strawberries are to many the fruit-crop of the 
season, and by all they are a crop much appre¬ 
ciated. Few things mar the pleasure of gather¬ 
ing and eating them more than slugs, snails, 
and worms. These nestle beneath the leaves, 
or under the mulchings; and just when the 
fruit begins to ripen and give forth its luscious 
odour, out crawl these pests and fasten npon, 
disfigure, and devour them. Give the plants, 
at once, several overhead dressings of equal 
parts of soot and lime, covering the entire 
ground between the rows and the plants, and 
sprinkling freely on and around the crowns. 
The best time for these dustings and sprinklings 
is early in the morning or late in the evening. 
Soot is one of the best possible manures for 
Strawberries, giving that size, substance, and 
colour to the leaves which is the surest sign of 
vigour. In about a week after the last dressing, 
unless rain has fallen, the plants should receive 
a heavy overhead drenching with water. This 
clears the crowns and leaves, and renders the 
soil uncomfortable for worms, woodlice, earwigs, 
or other Strawberry-loving, creeping insects 
that may be present. No living thing likes 
soot or lime, and the mixture of the two is still 
more nauseous to them. In a few more days, 
and when the surface gets a little dry, a clean¬ 
sing dressing of rather fresh tanners’ bark may 
be put on, about 1 h inches thick. This is also 
very distasteful to insects—no snail, slug, or 
worm remaining in, or near, it if they can help 
it. After a few washings, it gets so clear of 
the tannin as not to taint the fruit that lies on 
it to ripen. The Strawberry plants also seem 
to thrive under the tan exceedingly, as it keeps 
the moisture and strength in the soil, though it 
probably adds but little to the latter. It has 
another great merit. If it be needful, &b it 
often is in dry weather, to water the plants 
during their swelling stage, the tan speedily 
presents a dry surface again for the fruit. This 
quality of rapid drying, and of a rough, hard 
surface, is equally useful during a rainy time 
through the ripening period. In a word, tan¬ 
ners’ bark is one of the cleanest and safest 
mulchings for Strawberries. Softer materials, 
such as short Grass litter, waste hay, half- 
rotten straw, Ac., yield to the wet, and allow 
the fruit to sink into them, to their sudden and 
complete destruction, while tan is almost equal 
to tiles or pebbles in providing a hard, clean 
bed for the fruit, and having, moreover, 
powerful anti-insect, and also anti-rotting, 
qualities.—F. D. 

685.— Plum suckers.— Your tree (Victorls Plum) is 
evidently worked on a bad stock. Lay the roots bare and 
wrench off the suckers at their union with them : the 
suckers may sometimes be pulled out from their base by 
hand. It may be necessary to destroy the tree, and plant 
another in its place.—J. D. E. 


BIRDS; 

778.— Cage for turtle-doves.— I should be very- 
glad if some reader of Gardrmxg would kindly inform ru«» 
what sired cage w-ould be required for keeping a pair of 
turtle-doves In.—C ountry Lad. 

779 -Food for red-faced lovebirds.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what kinds of green meat are gocd for 
red-faced love birds to eat ?—J. L. 


Edgings to garden-walks. — For edgings t® 
garden-walks nothing oan be prettier and more interest¬ 
ing than rough stones (irregular lumps of building-stone), 
partly covered and draped with Stonecrop, Saxifrage*, 
Golden Thyme, Ivy, Cerastium tomentOHUm, Arable, and 
other Creepers, the evergreen ooeB being the most valu¬ 
able. The Stonecrcp (?edum acre) looks charming rail 
the year round.—0. N. P. 

780 —How to get rid Of wood-lice.— will anyone 
kindly tell me the best way to get rid of wood-lice in a 
dwelling-house? I kill numbers everyday, especially on 
the staircase.— Sovtii field. 

.OrigiriaTfrofn'’ 
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mDQOBPLANTO 

PLANTS FOR HANGING^ ASKETS. 

Ah excellent time it is now to fill hanging- 
baskets, of whatever material 'composed, with 
plants of anitable habit. Most things are now 
growing freely, and the baskets will speedily 
Present a bright and. pleasant aspect, affording 
* welcome variety in the arrangement of the 
conservatory, and for room decoration they are 
sUao excellent. 

A GOOD selection op plants is important, 
if the best effect is to be obtained therefrom. 
Ivy-leaved. and scented Pelargoniums are, of 
coarse, indispensable, and in suoh a position they 
•eem to develop new beauties, as when hanging 
down the foliage and flowers are seen to snch 
great advantage. The Common and Harrison’s 
Mask, and other kinds of Mimnlns, do excel¬ 
lently well where the baskets are suspended in 
oool v moist, and shaded positions. The pots and 
rooto of these plants should be hidden with a 
covering of green Moss. The Musk, as every¬ 
one knows. Is finely scented. Tradescantiaa 
trail well over hanging-baskets^ and should be 
freely used; some of the variegated kinds, as 
T. zebrina, are very pretty, and they are of very 
easy culture. Sedums, Mesembryanthemums, 
and Echeverias, are also effective and desirable 
plants for the purpose. 

Tropjkolums are exceptionally well-adapted 
for this plan of culture, especially some of the 
double kinds. Their long, graoefnl-trailing 
■hoots, when clothed with dowers, are lovely. 
Some of the Lobelias are useful as edging plants 
for baskets, selecting those kinds that are some¬ 
what long and straggling in their growth, 
they form a good edging for Pelargoniums. 
Achimenes are well worth all the attention that 
can be given them—for this purpose they do not 
require much heat—-a cool conservatory is quite 
warm enough in summer, and the general details 
of culture are pretty well-known; they like 
a free, light, sandy soil to grow in, and abun¬ 
dance of drainage, as they are impatient of 
stagnant moisture at the roots-. Begonias, of 
various kinds, Thnnbergias, and Torenias are 
one and all plants well adapted for basket 
work. 

Lfoopods, and Fjbbns also, are excellent 
basket-plants, but are best suited for shady 
nocks and corners of the conservatory. Several 
kinds of Pterxs, particularly P. longifolia,P. serru- 
lata, and P. cretica albo-lineata, and many of the 
Adianturns (Maiden-hair Ferns) do well, especi¬ 
ally in small baskets. Some Ferns, with larger 
and longer arching fronds, snch as the 
Qanfophlebiums and Woodwardias are very 
handsome objects in baskets about 2 feet in 
diameter, the surface of which should be 
covered with fresh, green Moss. Strict atten¬ 
tion to -watering is most essential, and it is a 
good plan to occasionally, in very dry weather, 
plunge the baskets into a tank of water for a 
utile while, and thus ensure a thorough moisten¬ 
ing of the whole of the toil and roots. 


0001 ffreenhotiBe.— 

if frost is excluded from your greenhouse all 
the following plants ought to succeed—vis., 
Camellias, Azaleas, Ranunculus amplexioaulis, 
R, anemonoides, Achillea, Primulas, Saxifrage, 
Pinks, Carnations, Picotees, Ericas, Helleborua, 
Spiraa, Trollies, Iris, Lobelia fulaena, and L. 
cardinalis, Anemone fulgent, Hemerocailis, 
Lychnis, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Dielytra eximea, 
Onosma taurioa, Orobis varius, 0. niger, 0. 
reruns, and Dianthua. . As to Ferns, try— 
Maiden-hair (A. cuneatum), Hare’s-foot (Daval- 
lia canariensis), Struthlopteris germanioa, 
Aaplenium Adiantom nigrum, Adiantum peda- 
tum, Aspidinm angulare, and Oamunda regalia. 

“AfTIXAX. 0 


604.—Ixias.—As soon as the flowers fadi 
Place the plants in a sheltered spot ont-o! 
doors, and at the end of a week turn them ov 
of tile pots, but do not break the ball of rooti 
■nd plant them ont in the open ground, whej 
the soil is Hch, and free from hard lumps, ] 
you keep them moderately well-watered in dr 
Heather daring the summer, they will flows 
jwriy as well next year as this. Take up th 
holbs again in October, and pot them. If yo 
n * ce you will find then 

«™ice many varied and rich colours.—J. C« C 
Jt-Oamatlon Souvenir da la Malmataoc 
Ttoy ^snhft^to pvw&DO' 


Digitized by 


v Googl< 


Wi ^ A Hti ainda nobllii.—This plant requires 
tirntmepomtan. anddoaa gur better ulantsd oat in 
border of good soil than As iptft plant,-?. D. E. " 
^fl87.-ErU»/ hyemalis.- Th e right treatment for 

t&is speoies of HSatu if to out the long flowering shoots 
well book as soon as the flowers fade ; and as they will 
proDably require re-potting, this should be dona when 
they have made a little growth ; that will be about 
t . ea ^ yi e*cer outting down the leading branches.— 
J. D. E. 


681. -Tuberose cultureu-There is little or no dlffl. 
colty attending the culture of these plants. They require 
only ordinary potting soil to grow in, and three bulbs to be 
plaoed in a 6-inch pot. They do not start very freely Into 
growth at first, but the plants alluded to hers ought now 
to start, and if they do not make tome growth soon, they 
may be assumed tubs in bad condition.—J. D. E. 

675 —Seedlings.— The reason the stems die off is 
owing to the plants being too oiese together in the frame, 
or they do not get sufficient air. If they are pricked off 
as eoon as the seed leaves are folly developed they will 
ed I ° tf *j ^ Ic * in k r Uwm out > plant as deeply as the 


HOUSa A WINDOW OAHDHNINO. 

MAXIMS FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN. 


grown iff ptoty sol, with plenty of loaf •'mould 
added, and must be kept always moist); C. 
nmralis . (perhaps the most suit able of all); 
Clematis, Saxifrsga tenella, S. s&rmentosa, 
Phlox reptans, Pofientilla alpestris, P. calm bra, 
P. Tongnei, P. verna, Genista prostrata, G. 
tinotoria, Arabia, Alyssnm, Lin aria cymbalaria, 
and L. alpina. Other suitable plants are: 
Daisies, Cowslips, Violets, Festuca glauoa, 
Leptosiphon, Hepatioa, Gentian, Erica, Dode- 
o&theon, Aohillea, Adonis, Erodinm, Liliums 
(dwarf), Bellium, Primula acaulis (fl.-pl.), 
Oxslip (P. elatior), P. ofiicinalis (the common 
Oxslip), P. farinosa, P, integrifolia, P. japonica, 
P. Munroi, P. grandiflora, Anemones, Myosotis, 
Ranunculus acris (fl.-pl.), R. alpestris, R. aooni- 
tifolius pleuus, R. Gonani, Sedums, Geums, 
Iberis, Lychnis, Linum flavum, Silene, Scabious, 
and Lupinus. . Most annuals also do well, 
especially Mignonette, Nemophila, Flax, 
Mimnlns, Stocks, Asters, Portulaca, and 
Brachyoome (Swan River Daisy).— Atjdajc. 


As wtih man oleanliness ft maintained to be 
next to godliness, eo with plants oleanliness is 
essential to healthiness. Therefore, whatever 
plants may be growing in the window, the dust 
of the dwelling must not be allowed to aconmu- 
lato on the leaves week after week. They 
should be carefully washed every now and then 
with a sponge and tepid water. This should be 
done carefully leaf by leaf, so as not to injure 
the plant. . Xhiq .operation, not only keeps the 
leaves-free from dost, but also from insects. 
Window, plants require air, food, light, train¬ 
ing, and rest. To keep plants pent up for weeks 
and months without any air but what comes 
rashing in when the door is open or whistling 
through the keyhole when closed, is not the 
way .to keep them healthy. All plants require 
air more or less, and although the freshness of 
the air may be said to be very seldom felt in onr 
large towns, yet, by keeping the leaves of the 
plant clean, they are the more able to breathe 
what there is. We now come to the food of the 
plants—soil and water. To meet this case, I 
would tell yon that a soil most suitable and most 
comeatable for all window plants to grow in 
can bo found in any looality where there la a 
hedge growing. Pull up the first big tuft of 
Grass from the side of the hedge by the road¬ 
side, shake the soil from it, add a handful of 
sand, and the mixture will suit almost any 
window plant requiring soil for its cultivation. 
In potting plants be sure to give them 
good drainage. To effect this, before patting 
the soil into the pot, fill np about one- 
sixth part with rough pebbles or broken 
brick. This will enable the water to run 
freely from the soil, and prevent its be¬ 
coming sour. Press the soil evenly and firmly 
round the plants, and yon have now the ohief 
features required in potting all plants. In 
summer-time the plants will require almost daily 
waterings, and an occasional sprinkling over the 
foliage will be beneficial. This brings ns to the 
training. Plants of the Pelargonium tribe 
should never be allowed to become leggy; try, 
by timely stopping of the shoots, to keep them 
as bnshy as possible, and near the pot. We 
now come to the rest of plants. Nearly all 
plants under pot-culture require rest in due 
season, and that season is usually after they 
have done floweriDg. All plants that have 
flowered during summer, such as Pelargo¬ 
niums and Fnohsias, are easily rested by being 
kept moderately dry at the roots all through 
the winter. In fact, the Fuchsia should be 
taken out of the window altogether during that 
season, and plaoed away in some dryish cellar, 
or shelf, free from frost, to remain there until 
spring again comes round. It should then be 
brought forth, re-potted in fresh soil, set in the 
window, and away it goes on the journey of 
life. Tims, it will be seen, to keep window 
plants healthy, the leaves must be kept clean, 
they most have plenty of air, mast be potted in 
good, sandy soil, well drained, and have a 
sufficiency of water during the growing season. 
Train them carefully, and after the exertion of 
flowering, give them a rest. 


600.— Drooping plants for window* 

boxes.—The following plants all hang down, 
and do well in Window-boxes: Sweet Pea, 
CsbAryofeeper^hlua Convolvulus, Campanula 
barbata, 43r~Mgllte£ C. he d efi M es, fOntytofee 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

78L*-Htow to opnstruot an Incubator.— Wll 
anyone plows.kp teirmp the cheapest way t> fluke an 
incubator, And, shortly, all about lte after management? 
—Inquisitive. 

782.—Black specks In eggs.— Can anyone tell me 
the reason o fresh boiled egire having little black ipeoke 
inside 1 My poultry are fine, healthy Dirda, well attended 
to, fed on mixture and good scraps, and have a good 
run.—J. Ksia. 

788.—Food for brown Leghorn cockerel and 
pullet.— Would “Boulting” please (ell me what to feed 
brown Leghorn cockerel and pullet on, to get them in con¬ 
dition fit for exhibition in a fortnight's time Novics. 

781. —Fantall pigeons dying.—Will anyone kindly 
tell me the reason of my youog fantall pigeons dying in 
tbe nest just before they are fully fledged ? The old birds 
feed them well on Barley and small wheat, besides what 
they pick up, and the nests are in a dry, warm loft.— 
Pbooy. 

REPLIES. 

894.—Rats In hen-houses.— Procure some phosphor 
paste, spread It on siloed bread, and lay it in the rats 
runs. They will eat it and disappear. The some paste 
dose for mloe.—M. W. R. 

653, —Duck hatching fowls* eggs.— Is 
**U. A. J.” really in earnest when he puts 
such a question? Does he take into considera¬ 
tion the great difference between the habits of 
the domestic hen and those of the wild duok ? 
Setting hens’ eggs under a wild duck is a very 
different thing to placing the eggs of the duck 
under a common hen. Ducklings will thrive 
with very little oare, and all they want from 
the hen is warmth and shelter for the first fort¬ 
night. After that period has elapsed, they will 
manage for themselves, if they are supplied with 
some clean straw, and a roomy coop or pen. 
Chickens, on the other hand, need more oare 
and less knocking about than a dnek, and 
that a wild one, would give them. If ** C. A. J. ” 
is determined to satisfy the wants of his dock, 
he had better exchange her eggs for some laid 
by a common duck.—D oulting, 

654. —Fowls for small run.— My advioo 
to “C. A. JV’isto keep no fowls at all, but 
turn the corner or proposed ran to account by 
planting some flowers there. The plants will 
give far more pleasure than can be expected from 
poultry kept under suoh circumstances, I am 
well aware that hundreds of fowls drag out 
their existenoe in runs no larger than that 
mentioned in the qnery; bnt I do not believe 
that birds kept in suoh runs can know what is 
meant by oomfort. The space named would be 
almost oovered if a couple of rearing-coops 
were placed upon it.—D oulting. 

785.—Hen dying suddenly (Amateur 

Poultry-keeper). —Your pallet was in such an 
unsatisfactory state when it reached South- 
ampton-street, that it had to be thrown away. 

I must ask correspondents to remember that I 
oannot undertake post-mortem examinations. 
A local veterinary surgeon can, in most oases, 

S ive a tolerably good clue to the cause of death 
: the disease is not understood by the poultry- 
owner. In your case I can do no more than say 
what I believe your birds suffered from. From 
the fact that the hens died suddenly, although 
beforehand they appeared to be in perfect 
health, I am inclined to think death was the 
result of apoplexy. This disease is the outcome 
of oyer-feeding. To judge from your descrip¬ 
tion, it U ?ery probable that your hens have 
bosn over-fed. Yon should examine the birds 
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when they are on the rooet to see if they are 
too fat. If this be the oase, it would be well to 
feed only twioe a-day, and that sparingly. If 
the fowls are extremely fat, it will be ad¬ 
visable to give a dose or two of Epsom salts in 
the toft food. Three meals a-day are too many, 
except in those cases where the fowls oan get 
nothing for themselves. Even then the mid- 
; ay repast should be a scanty one.— Boulting, 

A hint to poultry-keepers.—I see in 
Gabdxning, almost every week, articles on 
poultry—how to feed them, &o. Now, my way 
of feeding is this—1 have a quantity of bread 
each week baked in the oven till crisp. I then 
put the bread in a bag, or coarse cloth, and 
crush it finely, by treading it under my feet. 
Bones also are so treated, broken down by the 
aid of a piece of wood, about 4 feet in length, 
with an iron ferrule at the end. I mix oyster- 
shells and crushed Oats with the bones and 
bread. There is no better food to keep poultry 
always in good health and condition.— Charles 
Whxilsb. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

A simple, cheap, and effective 
method of preserving fruit.— As the 
fruit season is now approaching, housewives 
and others are looking up their stock of bottles 
and jars wherewith to lay by a store of pre¬ 
serves for winter use. There are many ways 
of preserving fruit, some preferring the boiling 

E rooess in sugar, while others relish the fruit 
i the “ green ” state. By the ** green ” state 
I mean preserving it without the aid of sugar 
(or aoias?). There is much that is desired 
in this latter process, as you get nearly all the 
flavour and appearance of the fruit, as it were, 
just as if picked freshly from the trees or 
bushes, as the oase may be. It is performed 
thus : Having your vessels ready for use, they 
are filled—say, with Gooseberries about one- 
third ripe, red or black Currants about two- 
thirds ripe, in the meantime having a large 
steamer or cauldron on the fire with oold water 
placed in it. Now, add to each of the bottles 
or jars (bottles preferred) some water (if pre¬ 
viously warmed, so much the better), so that 
the liquid and fruit reach to about the neck of 
the bottle; place the vessels in the steamer or 
cauldron on a moderate fire, and let them 
remain until the water boils and the heat 
bubbles are seen to rise inside the bottles of 
fruit. Watch them for a few minutes, and as 
soon as the fruit begins to turn its oolour (not 
burst) remove them, and plaoe them on a side¬ 
board to cool. While this cooling process is going 
on, procure some lard, or fleok, and plaoe it 
in the oven in a vessel to melt. When the 
fruit in the bottles is auite cooled down take 
the melted lard, or fleck, and put one or two 
tablespoonfuls on the top of the water in the 
bottles, so that when it becomes solid again 
it shall be about the thioknecs of the rind of 
an Orange. After this is done, get some fine 
parchment, or bladder, place it in hot water to 
soften it; then strain it over the mouths of the 
bottles, and tie round the necks firmly to make 
them air-tight. Next put them away in a cool, 
dry cupboard, and use as required. Some do 
not use the melted lard, but rely on their vessels 
being made air-tight with the mouth-covering 
only, which is not so sure a guarantee. Cherries 
and small kinds of Plums may also be preserved 
by the above method. My wife made a tart on 
April 16th with some black Currants that were 
thus preserved in 1886, and it was quite a 
luxury, as well as a surprise, to those who par¬ 
took of it. I need not remind my readers that 
pies or puddings made with the fruit thus pre¬ 
served will not keep. This method is becoming 
very popular among the working, as well as the 
middle, olasses down here in—Z ummbrzet. 

786 — Preeervtnff eggs.—will any reader please tell 
me cf a good method of preserving eggs for winter use? 
1 tiled the plan of setting and oovering them In bran, as 
advocated in OAsramwe last year, but it did not succeed. 
—8VBSCMBBB, Norfolk. 

TROUBLE DAISIES.—Fine Turkey red quilUd 

AS Daley. Mn Snary, a Urge pure white, Isabella; white 
fringed with pink Queen; Thrift, good dumps, Forgot-ou- 
no*e, very fine, ell la. doz., free.- J. SNARY, Summer kill, St. 
George. Bristol. _ 

UERNS 1—60 hardy roots. Is., free, 9 varieties, 

X ineluding Maidenhair. Oeteraob, Adlan tom, Rute- 
arararla, with Moaa-X. ANDRE WlLBesirineler, Dome*. 


Babliae. Dahlias. Dahlias. 

400 VARIETIES to select from.—Show and 

TXwV/ Fancy varieties, 3e. 61. per do*., purchaser's selec¬ 
tion; Si. per dozen my selection: SO for lOe. 6d., or 100 in SO 
sorts, for 18s. Pompone Dahlias, 8a 6dL per doz., my selection 
of 19 vara. 

Special offer of cactus, &o .—3 white 

U Oaotns Dahlias, “ Constance 9 scarlet Cactus, “ Jua- 
rezli •” 2 singles, “ White Queen1 single " Paragon," and 
4 ohoioe named Pompone Dahlias for fls. fid. Never offered 
by any other firm at the prioe. Single Dahlias, selected seed¬ 
lings, 2s. per doz. 

90 000 OF the TRUE-WHITE CACTUS 

DAHLIA, "Constance." at 2s. 6d. perdox. 
The largest stock in the world. The most useful and valuable 
for out bloom. Scarlet Cactus, "Juaresi," 4s. per doz. 
Delivery of Dahlias in April and May. All orders will be 
sent out in strict rotation. 

on hnn CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—My Col- 

CIVjUUv/ lection of 600 varieties comprises every sort 
worth growing, and I will send 1 dc zen strong, well-rooted 
plants from oold frames in 12 named varieties, a selection 
whic h cannot be beaten, for Is. 3d., poet free. 

WALLFLOWERS, 24 for la. 3d., blood-red 

* * and golden-yellow. 

CANTERBURY BELLS, 24 for 1«. 3d., in th« 

w most lovely shades, single or double, separate or mixed. 

CORNFLOWERS, azure blue, 24 for la. 3d. 

C} WEET WILLIAMS.—Auricula-Eyed, Hunfc’a 

w Improved pure white, double and single, extra dark and 
dark foliage and other fine strains, It. Sd. per doz. 

AQUILEGIAS.—Chryaantha, Skinneri, Cali- 

** fornioa hybrids. Ac.. 6 for Is. 6d., or Ufor 2s. fid. 

T)ELPHINIUMS FORMOSUM—HendononU, 

X/ elatum. and sinense, the most lovely shades of blue, 6 for 
Is. 6d.. or 12 for 8s. Bd. 

AURICULAS, alpine, from ohoioe named 

** varieties, 2s. 6d. per doz. Mimulus, Bull's choioest strain, 
2a.fid.perdoz. Pyrethrums. fine single, in all shades of oolour, 
2i. 6<L per dozen. 

ERIC F. SUCH, MARKET GROWER, 

MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. j 


CHEAt' and GOOD PLANTS.— Dahliaa, a 
^ splendid Collection, strong plants from single note, good 
named single and double, 6 for Is. 9d., 19, 3s; mixed seed¬ 
lings, 2i. 6a. per doz.; also the novel and pretty Black Dahlia 
Zimapanii, and the lovely Hardy White, not more than 2 ft. 
high, 2 of each, Is. 4d. Also the following strong plants, 
from single pots, any 4 for Is. 3d.: Sensitive plant, Harrison's 
Giant Musk, N'OOtiana a dial*. Begonias, Cypress, Itolepit 
gracilis, Sedum SLboldi. Artillery-plant, Selagtnelias, 
Coleus, Bouvardias, single or double. Hel<o tropes, Gera¬ 
niums, the finest single or dcrub’e for summer or winter 
flowering Also the following in strong-rooted cuttings from 
store: Coleus, beautiful show varieties, 12 Is Ed.; 9j. per 
109. Fuchsias, Is. 3d- per doz ; 8#. per 100. Bouvardias. 12 for 
3a., lnoluding Presiaent Garfield aud Alfred Neuner. Ireaine, 
beautiful dark foliage, per doz Is. 3d.. 8s. per 100. Ageratum 
Imperial dwarf, and Salvia ooooinea, Is. Sd. per doz.; 4s. per 
100. Also th« following strong seedlings, from the best s«ed 
procurable: Tagetes, Dianthus, Asters, Stooks. Niootlana 
affinU, Scabious, Sunflowers, tall and dwarf, Marguerite*, 
Lobelia, Pyrethrum, Golden Feather, Chrysanthemums, 
Annuals, and Pansies, 1 doz of either, la.; 2 doz., Is. 9d.: 
1 doz. of each, 8s.; 6 of each. 4s. 40. All the above package 
and carriage free for oash with order —H. J. PONTING, 
Wood Norton Hall, East D*reh*m . Norfolk. _ 

New and Choice Florist Flowers. 

lWTARGUERlTE,*' Cloth of Gold.” new yellow, 
Tu- le.; Chrysanthemum, "Goiden Gem," new Aprioot. 
yellow, Is.; 12 Chrysanthemum, " Boule de Nelge," best late 
white. 2j. fid.; 12 Chrysanthemums, Japanese or show varie¬ 
ties 2s.: 12 zonal Pelargoniums, 2j. fid.; 12 Iv/-leaf, do., 
2s. fid.; 12 Show, do., 4s.; 12 Fuchsias, double or single, 2s.; 


eaoh of above, 3a Cd. Poet free for cash. 

ROBT. Offltf, Fioral Nurseries. 
_ MAIDEN HR AD. 

HYCLAMENS CHEAP.—Best Granditiorum 

v sod Oovent-garden varieties, bright and varied colours, 
la 6d. per doz : 26,2a. 6d. Hardy Cydameos same price, free. 
—J. OORNHILL. B yfleet, Rurrey._ 

■PHK HARDY CACTUS.—Curious and bean- 
X Ufulfor greenhouse, window, or open air; largegolden- 
llow blooms; la; 2, la fid., free.—J. OORNHILL, Byfleet, 
urrey. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT CHRISTMAS. 

VJ —I grow Ethel, large white Japaneee, largely for Govent- 
rden; it is the best. 12, la 9d, frea-J. OORNHILL, 
yfleet, Surrey. 


CHEAP PLANTS, Carriage paid. 

12 VERBENAS, white, purple, eoarlet, and pink for Is- 3d. 


CHOICE 


V 3 N =» h aj . 


For Present Sowing. 

We have pleasure In offering the following varieties: 
Flowers of last season's growth, and unsurpassed strains, 
post free, at prices quoted, for oash with order 

Per Packet 

Auricula, from a prize strain . fld. end la 

Begonia, tuberous-rooted, splendid mixed 6d. and la 
Calceolaria, saved from prize flowers... fid. and la 
Carnation, ohoioe mixed. fld. aad la 


Centaur ea candid 1—1 nut, silvery foliage fld. and la 


Cineraria, irom a grand oolleotlou' ... fld. and la 
Cyclamen peratcum, fineet mixed ... fld. end la 

Gloxinia, choicest mixed. fld. and Is. 

Hollyhocks. Chater’s, choice mixed ... fld. end la 

Myoootls dlssfltlflora (true). fld. and la 

Pansy, choioest show . fld. end Is. 

„ Odier or Blotched . fld. and la 

„ Trtmardeau, or Giant . la 

„ King of the Blacks . fld. and la 

„ Lord Beaconsfield . fld. and la 

,, oandiliMlma, enow-white ... fld. and la 

„ Yellow Gem . fld. and la 

Plootoe. saved from finest show flowers fld. and la 

Polyanthus, Gold-laced. fld. aad la 

Primula, choicest mixed. fld. and le. 

„ Fern-leaved, choioest. fld. and la 

Stock, Brompton, 12 distinct colours, 

separate la fld. 

„ ,, choicest mixed ... fid. and la. 

„ „ snow-white, shining... fld. and la 

„ East Lothian Intermediate ... fld. and la 

Swoct William, choics double. fld. and la 

Wallflower, double mixed . fld. and la 

Twelve fld. Paokete of above, Customer's 8eleoUoa, 
post free, 6a 

Twelve la Packets of above, Customer's BeLeoflon, 
poet free, 10s. 

For other varieties, see Catalogue, poet free to intending 

buyers. 

Dahlias, mixed seedlings, strong plants, par d)sen, S§. 

„ choice named, all sections oar selection, per 
aosen, 6r. 

Pyrothrums, double, strong plants, to name, par doe, 

Si. fid. 

Carnations and Plootoos. strong plants, to name 
per dozen, 4a to fls. 

ISAAC BRUNNINC & CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

GREAT YARMOUTH. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Choice double 

O Zinnias, Tea-week Stocki, Altera (beet sorts, mixed). 
Oaillardi Oorn-flower, Phlox Drummondii, Snapdragon, 
Kvcrl&sti ga, and Sweet Peaa all 2 b. per 100, or 60 for la. 3d. 
Best double Marigolds, Tagetes, Perilia, Summer Ohrysan the * 
mump, Pvrethrum, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Beils, Fox¬ 
gloves, Wallflowers, Harbinger, and seedling double Pinks, 
all Is. 31. per 100. Fuchsias, yellow Alysjum, Verbenas, Singia 
Dahlias, Niootlana atflois, Ageratum*. Violas, and Sedum 
variegatum, all 8d per doz. Japan Maize, Chrysanthemumr, 
DelpninlumB, choice Columbines, blue Marguerites, and Ga- 
zanta spleodem, all Is. per doz. Good well-rootedplanta, free 
by Par cel Poet.—JOHN NORFOL K. Wdburton. Kiy. Oa mba. 

inn ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING 

SHRUBS and CONIFERS, from 9 in to 3 ft, 20 va*u. 
for 7a. fld., carriage oaid, Including Gedrus Deodara, Oupreaeoa. 
Pious, Pioea, Able*, Juniperua, Laurustinus. 4c.—HENRY 
4 OO., ne ar Amersaam, Bucks. _ 

DOSES, 9 named var., lnoluding Gloire de 

Tv Dijon, red do., La France, Malmaison, CapL Christy 
Jacqueminot, J Hopper, J. Margottao, for 4s., carriage paid. 
—HBNRY 4 OO.. near Ameraham, B u cks. _ 

DALMS.—7 varieties, including Cocoa, Areoa, 
X and Seaforthla, 2s. 9d. Pelargoniums, fancy, 8 named 
var.. Is. fid. Double Pyrethrums, 6 named var., Is. 6d.. 
free.—HENRY 4 OO- near Ameraham, Bucks. _ 

TUUKiDiAa, three colonrs, wince, scarlet, and. 
X yellow, flowering bulbs. Is. fid. doe.; Iris, for borders, 
lovely ooloura, pale blue, yellow, 4c., 6 named var.. Is., or 
Is 9d. doz., free.—HENRY 4 OO , near Ameraham, 


k. fld. 
fld. end Is, 
fld. end Is. 
fld. and la 
fld. and la 
fld. and la 
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12 VERBENAS, splendid named, Ifl sorts la fid. 

ICO ,, „ L2 to 24 sorts 8a fid. 

12 HELIOTROPES, best varieties la 3d. 

100 „ 0a fid 

12 IRE8INE LINDKNI Is 3d 

100 b. fid. 

12 P YRETHERUM, first prise named aorta fls. fid 

12 HE8EiCBRYANTdEMijM, oord. vutegatum la 3d 
ICO „ „ ,7 «e. fid. 

12 FUCHSIAS, splendid named sorts la fid. 

100 8a fid. 

H. BLANDFORD, 

THE DORSET NUR 8 ERIE8, BLAND FORD. 

DOSES.—Splendid White Belle, Neumann, 

Tv Jsoquemlnot, own roots, 1 la fid., free. Geranium, 
Wonderful, large, 6, 1«. fid; la 2s. fid. free. Oacumber, 
Rollis son's'Te le grsph, 24,6d— bROUNT, R^therfleM, 8u*«ex. 

H ERAClEUM GIGANTEUM. — Grandest 

berbaoeou* plant in the world, grows 14 ft. high, fluted 
stem, 8 in. diameter, umbel of flowers 12 ft oiicumferenee. 
Free, la each: two, Is. fid -H. TYE, Finch-road, Handi- 
worth, Birming ham. _ 

DERBENAS.—Strong, healthy, well-rooted 
* cuttings, in best varieties, eoarlet, white, purple, pink. 
Crimson King, and 4 new sorts of 1883. post free, oash with 
order, *a fid. per 100; 3a 3d per 60; la 9d per H—A 
8TBOWLGEB, Flortat, Benham, Beooka, SuffolkT 


fyTAGNOLlA, two, Is. 6d. ; Ceanothne azareas, 
DLL grandlflorus, and Lu de Simon, three. Is. 3d.: Hydrsogea 
panioulata and T. Hogg, four, la 4d; Virginian Creeper, varie- 
ted. three Is.: Green do., four, la; Honeysuckle, four var., 


^ , ______ la: tqiid Trees, lour, la 

One eaoh of above 4s., all free —HENRY 4 OO., near Amer¬ 
aham, Bucks. __ 

TUTdSS ROSES, 6 named var.. 4a 9d. dox. ; 
TaL true old Cabbage Rosea 4 var.. 1*. 9d ;4a. 4<L doz 
Lapageria rosea, la each, all free.—HBNRY 4 CO., tteai 
Ameraham, Bucks.__ 

DOSES. ROSES, ROSES, 3 doz. for lie., 
Tv namely. 12 Mosa, 12 Oabbige, end 12 Hybrid Psrpetnal 
Tea, and Bourbon, all named, carriage paid.—HENRY M 
CO., ne ar Am»rshsm. Bu oks._ 

0 NEW DOUBLE NAMED PETUNIAS, 4 

" new dwarf Golden Nasturtium. 6 mw Glaufe Panajr. 
Fuchsias, 6 Ohrysantbemuma 8 Verbena*. 4 Marguerites, lo 
I s., free.—WE8LKY, 87, West-street, Grimabury, Banbury. 

]* OBELIA, DWARF BLUE.—Cryetal Palace 
TJ Compacts and Emperor William, Is. per 100, free.— 
OASBON, Florist, Peterboro'. __ 

rpaE GRAND CALYSTEGIA PUBESCENT 

A flore-pleno, very double rose-ooloured flowers, graa 
hardy climbers for arbours, verandahs. 4c., excellent for bo* 
queta. 6 rootlets, sufficient for one side verandah, la. 2d., A 
2s. 3d., free. From a friend: "The Oalystegia oomplsfee- 
oovered my verandah and presented a mass of lovely flower* 
-WM WIPPOWRON. Groom on t, Vorkw. __ 

HONVOLVULUS INFLATA MAJOR ALB^ 

U Urge white-flowered perennial climber for towns, uhoni 
trellis, rustic fences, unsightly plaws, 4o„ 1 8 roo tly s. P«r« 
Poet, U 3d.; 38, fla fid., hca-WK. WIDDOWSON, Grx 
moot. Yorka. 

Original from 
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part from their footstalks, thus ensuring better 
devour end longer keeping. The lose of the 
footstalk alio detracts from the appearance of 
the fruit, and, if they are separated, it is ad¬ 
visable to leave the footstalk on the plant, 
where it will keep plump and fresh, cutting it 
off and fixing it to the fruit with a pin, or small 
peg, just before paoking. In packing, it is a 
good plan to wrap the fruit in doubled tissue- 
paper, and surround it with Cotton-wool, or else 
bed the fruits in Moss or dried Grass. They 
should be firmly fixed, in order to prevent rub¬ 
bing or rolling one against another. The boxes 
ought always to be deep enough, so that the 
lid may shut down on the paoking material, 
without unduly pressing the fruit. If either 
Melons or Pine-apples are packed in a large 
box, with other fruit, a temporary division 
should be made, otherwise they may prove de¬ 
structive to the rest. Pine-apples aro gener¬ 
ally carefully wrapped in paper, and then 
doubled Cotton-wool, particular care being 
taken with the crown, as, if this is bruised, 
the fruit may be mistaken for a foreign one. 
They are packed lengthways, either in a long, 
narrow box, or a division is made for them in a 
larger box. 

^ Other fruits. —Figs are usually wrapped in 
tissue-paper, and then carefully bedded in 
Cotton-wool, or other soft material. They do 
not travel well, and ought not to bs very ripe 
when packed. Apricots we pack in a similar 
manner to Peaches, only shallower boxes are 
employed. These, again, travel very badly, 
if paoked when fully ripe. Plums are wrapped 
in tissue-paper, and, if not very ripe, bedded 
rather closely on the soft, dried Grass. If very 
ripe, they are best wrapped in vine-leaves and 
Cotton wool. Cherries, gathered before they 
are bursting, are packed closely, and in a single 
layer, in shallow boxes, a little paoking mate¬ 
rial going above and below them. Gooseberries 
may be treated sxaotly the same, and all the 
four last-mentioned ought to go well by post, if 
thus packed. Raspberries, picked with their 
stalks, and soaroely ripe, to be packed simi¬ 
larly to Strawberries ; and Currants, placed 
loosely in shallow boxes, generally travel fairly 
well. Any small fruits, such as Strawberries, 
Red and Blaok Currants, Raspberries, and 
Blackberries, intended for proserving, are best 
separated from the stalks and packed in earth¬ 
enware jars, being converted into jam as soon 
as they are received. M. W. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS WITH FINE FOLIAGE IN 
HOUSES. 

The Aralias. 

Since the illustration of the Aralia Sieboldii 
appeared in Gardening (p. 88), we have had 
many inquiries from correspondents as to the 
merits and requirements of other members of 
the same family, including those that need a 
warm house for their culture, and those that 
will thrive well with ordinary greenhouse 
treatment. We may as well remark here, in 
a general way, that one and all of the Aralias 
in cultivation with us are plants extremely I 
well-adapted, by reason of their elegant habit 
of growth, for almost all descriptions of room 
decoration, and for dinner-table-decoration 


narrow and undulated in the edges, giving tho 
plant a distinct and elegant appearance. The 
culture of these stove Aralias is by no meana 
difficult, provided a good brisk heat is maintained 
and also pie nty of atmospheric moisture. They are 
readily propagated by cuttings and eyes, and the 
soil they will thrive well in is a mixture of loam 
and peat, with plenty of sharp sand and abun¬ 
dant drainage. Thripa will at times attack the 
leaves, and also red spider, but they can be easily 
kept down by frequent syringing. Their worst 
Insect enemy is brown scale, and frequent 
sponging is the proper way to get rid of it. The 
foliage is too delicate to bear the me of insecti 
cides. The plants, when intended to be nsed 
for the decoration of the room or dinner-table, 
should be inured to the change by placing them 
for a short time in an intermediate temperature. 
After they have been so used they should again 


747. — Caterpillars in Holly-tree- 
leaves.— The destruction of the grub is a very 
troublesome matter, hand-picking being the 
only sure method. As, however, prevention is 
better than cure, all chrysalides that can be 
found should be destroyed, and the same applies 
to butterflies and moths. Anything that emits 
an odour distasteful to these will keep them at 
bay, and we have been so successful with the 
following that we have tried no other—Paraffin 
or coal-oil. Mix one ounce of oil with a gallon 
of soupsuds, and water the plants with the mix¬ 
ture before the caterpillars appear. If any 
have appeared, an application, at the rate of 
two ounces to the gallon, will generally clean 
them off. Of course, this must not be done 
within a month of the Cabbages, Ac., being cut, 
on aooount of the smell, boapsuds alone will 
also clear caterpillars from most smooth-leaved 
subjects if applied fairly often. (From 4 4 Garden 
Pests and their Eradication.”)— Cklbr it 
Audax. 

609.— Sulphide of potassium.— I can 
answer for this being a perfect cure for mildew. 
I have given it a good trial and have never found 
it to fail. Tried side by side with sulphur it 
did equally good service, and I never found 
that it burnt the foliage, whereas, sulphur some¬ 
times does when a hot sun shines on it. It is 
recommended by the manufacturer to be 
employed at the rate of from J oz. to $ oz to 
the gallon. I found the former strength to be 
sufficient. In ten days from application all 
traces of mildew had disappeared.— J. Corit 
HILL. 

687 —Summer Cloud.-If " E N.” wishes to lightly 
shads his grseahouse roof, he ran do so bv mixing pre¬ 
pared whitiog with a little skimmed milk. A penny 
packet with a plot of mUtswiil oarer a rpof 16 feel by 
8 feet, Uking a flat psfater’s, tcpl. ^rawiot Jfcover the 
glass inside, and th eo|(1 iPfqpgfli‘ •‘J^polfes covered, 
yard by yard of space. 


ARALIA OriLFOVLEI. 


especially. Few plants can excel some of the 
stove varieties of the genus ; the foliago is so 
light that it does not obstruct the views of the 
guests, which is often the cose where plants aro 
used that have dense, heavy foliage. Some of 
the best of the stove varieties of Aralia are as 
follows :—A. Chabrierii, a species of small, 
light, and elegant habit; A. elegantisaima, a 
most desirable and elegant plant; A. filioifolia, 
with fern-like, deeply-divided leaves ; A. gra- 
oillima, deep-green leaves, with a white 
midrib; A. Gtmfoylei (figured), a very fine, 
handsome kind, of shrubby habit—the leaflets 
are from 2 inches to 3 inches long, and evenly 
margined with white ; A. monstrosa (a distinct 
kind, with pendent leaves, the leaflets mar¬ 
gined with white ; A. ternata, a very elegant 
kind, with pale-green leaves; A. Veitchii 
(figured), a tall, elegant, slender-stemmed 
variety, with dark-green digitate leaflets, 


be returned to their proper quaiters— the stove. 
The greenhouse kinds, in addition to the A. 
Sieboldi, beat worth growing, are as follows : 
A. crasaifolia, a kind with fine-looking green 
loaves; A. crassifolia integrifolia, a good and 
distinct form of the firat-nsmed ; A. crassifolia 
spathulata, also another desirable variety of A. 
crassifolia ; A. heteromorpha, a plant of medium 
growth, and very desirable; A. papyrifera, a 
species with very well marked foliage; A. 
quiuquefolia, a species of modorate growth, 
distinct and handsome in its appearance. With 
the exception that they do not require any 
more warmth than that afforded by an ordinary 
greenhouse, the treatment applied to them 
should be an exact counterpart for that recom¬ 
mended for the stove kinds. These greenhouse 
kinds are admirably adapted for the decoration 
of living-rooms, corridors, and other similar 

portion.. M ELL UNIVERSITY h.t. 










GreviUea robusta.— Young planta that 
hive been raised from seed sown In heat early 
in the season, should now be in a condition for 
patting singly into small pots. Feat, with a 
little sand, is best for them, but if this material 
ii not at hand, ordinary loam, with some leaf- 
moald and sand, will answer very well. They 
should be kept in an intermediate temperature, 
if possible, giving them a little shade in bright 
weather, and syringing overhead in the after¬ 
noons at the time the house is closed. Confined 
to a single shoot is tho only way that these and 
other things of a like habit look well, so the 
points of the shoots must not be pinched ont in 
;he manner that is practised with plants that 
ire required to be bushy. Later ou they will 
need moving into 5-inoh or 6-inch pots, which 
will be large enough for them this season. Old 
planta of this Grevilloa that have lost their lower 
leaves and become bare, may now bo headed 


. Treatment of Azaleas after bloom¬ 
ing. —As soon as the Azalea has done blooming 
all Beed-vessels should be pioked off; if allowed 
to remain they diminish, to some extent, the 
growing powers of the plants. Then you have 
to determine whether re-potting is needful. 
Plants in pots between 4£ inches and 8 inches 
in diameter should be re potted if the soil is 
filled with healthy fibres ; but if larger, it is 
left to the option of the grower whether they 
get fresh soil or not, as a good share of vigour 
can be infused into them by other means. 
Before re potting, give the old ball of soil a 
good soaking of water, and let the compost be 
in a moist condition. This should be the best 
fibrous peat, with all the dust sifted out, re¬ 
placing this with silver sand. These are very 


upon as soon as they begin to push out. Very 
weak guano-water will do, or a top-dressing of 
some concentrated manure, as soon as tho buds 
begin to burst; then give plenty of water, and 
keep up a nice, genial, growing atmosphere, and 
satisfactory growth will be made. Azaleas have 
two great enemies—thrips and red spider—and 
to them casting the foliage is mainly due. 
They will not be troublesome, however, if the 
syringe is well worked on the underside of the 
foliage where theso destroyers lurk. Tho cool 
nights, washing rains, and heavy dews of early 
autumn also prove a source of discomfort to 
them.—C. 

Pot Mignonette. —This is another plant 
that requires care in selecting the strongest, 
most robust, and freest-flowering examples to 
produce seed, particularly in the case of any 
that are to bo grown in pots, as it is a dis¬ 
appointment, after the labour and house-room 
bestowed on them, to find the plants inferior. 
Planta that come into flower about this time 
are the beat to save seed from, as it has a 
better chance of getting fully matured than 
such as flower later in the season.—T. B. 

681.— Tuberose culture.—I potted four 
dozen bulbs in February in a compost of loam, 


a month’s time. Then I gave them a good 
watering, and a few days afterwards removed 
greenhouse, keeping them well 


them to a warm j _ r _ r __ _ 

up to the glass. They are now from 6 inches to 
’ .j in height, and all bid fair to flower 
I want them for July. Perhaps the 
v,f “ J. O. S.’s” want of success is that 
_ - ’ ‘ i-j 

commenced. 

604.— Ixias.— The bulbs of these plants do 
not deteriorate, but, on the contrary, will 
increaso in strength if they are cared for after 
blooming. It is a too common practice with 


S inohes 
well. T 

reason of _ 

he gave too much water before growth had 


flowering pot in October, and again in November 
for a succession. Sometimes green-fly attacks 
the young foliage, and if not promptly destroyed 
it does much harm. —Byflbet. 

602.— Acacia armata.— The culture of 
this plant is very simple, only requiring shelter 
from frost in winter, with plenty of air during the 
summer months. The flowers are produced on 
tolerably long growth, and it is necessary to cut 
them back rather hard after blooming, in order 
to preserve a dwarf habit of growth. Water 
should only be given when the Boil is dry, until 
young shoots an inch long are made, and then 
a larger pot may be given if so desired. Loam, 
with a little leaf-soil, and a fair addition of 
white sand, forms a suitable compost. In the 
early stage of their growth the planta should 
have a warm corner of the greenhouse ; syring¬ 
ing daily in hot weather, and shading from hot 
sun. By August the growth will be completed, 
and this class of plant is much benefited by ex¬ 
posure to tho open air until the middle of 
.September. From the time the pots get full of 
roots the soil should never become quite dry. 
As to propagation, you are advised not to try 
it. It requires considerable experience to succeed 
in the matter with this plant.— J. Cornhill. 

672.— Carnation Souvenir de la Mal- 
mataon. —Do not stop the plants, for although 
it sometimes happens that' the'"first bloom of 
this Carnation-ia abortive, it is best 4o allow .of 
free development. If tho plants at'e-roob’bound 


ARALIA VEITCIIII. (SEE PAGE 140.) 

4 iache3 or 5 inohes of the soil; moderately, and afterwards only when the sol 
aoist. 4 mi C u D ke P t a little warm and has become nearly dry. Shado from hot sun. 
P»nhnn-« 5 L Wl ^ break qmcker, but, if not, syringe daily iu hot weather, and you will get u 
will do. As soon as they good growth on the planta, which will riper 
fee itronoiil^w ? 16 ° ut 01101 Belectin g well, and will produce prominent hard buds 

*inch«. £ i IT"? th “ J* aa grown 3 inches or by autumn. As soon as the new wood begins 
tab j * en gth, turn the plants out of the to harden place them in the open air till the 
SnXl®? 0 !® a * of the old soil from end of September, in a fairly sunny, sheltered 

mySn J?? b t 1 . la of earth as can be got place, looking well to watering. When the 
ttut'vonM •Atru’bing the roots to an extent planta are in 8-inch, or larger, pots, there is 

in nnt« y°attg growth. Put them often a reluctance to re-pot, as they are, 

KttoJmiLV 1 ?? - larg ® r tjapthoM they have perhaps, quite as largo as they are desired 
It .“ n °! ! , a<iv L 18abIeto g lve the se to bo. This is the time when they are 
hfiier tyrta W1 ? character of growth liable to go back ; but they need not do so, for, 
ady whilst- jbsolutely necessary, as it is , though the growth made will not be quite so 

orm/Gf: eep the j r bottom leaves in vigorous, it) may have strength enough infused 

feu? , P lanta ar ® admissible into it to allow of the formation of good flower- 

JW thafk an u rd °* cu } fc * vat i on a i raed at. buds. An important point in the culture of old 
° Ut 4110 way he T e Azaleasia to leed moderately during the flower- 

do time » which helps to ward ofF debility 

' n , f w,3r « J Wok caused by bloom production, and furnishes the 

on balance.—TTB. harder in readiness for the new growths to draw 
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if the pots are stood where they are not ex 
posed to draughts, very littlo water is required 
until the bright days come. I should advise 
any readers of Gardening who may be wishful 
of trying Lachenalias as window plants not to 
keep them in a regularly-heated room. In 
constant warmth they draw up, have a wiry 
look, and lose the greater portion of that 
delightful freshness which, in a normal condi¬ 
tion of health, so highly characterises them. 
Keep them quite cool, just safe from frost; 
attend to their little needs, and when the sun 
and warmth of spring entices the flower-spikes 
from their leafy folds, you will say that the 
labour entailed by their culture has been well 
expended. There are several species of Lachen- 
alia, the best known of which is L. tricolor. 
L. Nelsoni is a beautiful hybrid, Btill rather 
rare, and L. pendula is also very attractive. 

__Byfleet. 

THH KITCHEN GARDEN, 

MUSHROOM-GROWING. 

I cannot imagine what books and articles 
J. J. 8. Bird (see p. 124) has resorted to for his 
information respecting Mushroom-growing. I do 
not remember having seen it advised, in any 
book or article on the subject, that the heat of 
a bed should be allowed to fall to 50 degs. 
before spawning. I have just referred to three 
books on gardening subjects that I have by me, 
and one gives 80 aegs. and the other 00 degs. 
as the proper temperature of the bed at spawn¬ 
ing-time. I have also referred to some of the 
back volumes of Gardening and the Garden. 
Mr. Hobday, in Gardening (Vol. VII., p. 151 ), 
says : “It is better to spawn at a temperature 
of 90 degs., if the heat is declining, than to 
wait longer, as we lose time by waiting. When 
in full bearing, the temperature of the bed must 
not be allowed to fall below 60 degs.” With 
regard to watering, in the same article he says : 
“Beyond surface sprinkling occasionally, no 
water will be required till the beds have been 
in bearing some time. After the first crop has 
been gathered, and exhaustion seems to have 
set in, liquid-manure may be applied to advan¬ 
tage.” In the same volume (p. 395) “ H. W.” 
says : “ When about a milk-warm temperature, 
insert the spawn.” As blood-heat is 98 degs., 

I think we might reckon milk-warm tempera¬ 
ture at about 85 degs. 

In VoL VI., p. 532, “8. D.” says: “When 
thus made up, and the heat has subsided to 
75 degs. or 80 degs., it is ready for spawning.” 
In the same vol., p. 239, 90 degs. is recom¬ 
mended. Also, atp. 282, Vol. VI., “A. D. E.” 
says : “ When the heat falls to 85 degs., insert 
pieoes of spawn the size of a hen’s egg, abont 
6 inches apart and 2 inches deep.” At p. 647, 
same vol., we have from “M.”: “In six 
weeks Mushrooms of first-rate quality were 
iroduced in a temperature of 53 degs.” Here, 
admit, 50 degs. is mentioned, but it appears to 
refer to the minimum temperature obtained 
at the finish of the process. In Vol. IV., 
p. 172, “ H.” says : “ Our beds being 9 inches 
thick, never get over heated, so that spawning 
may be performed at once.” At p. 285 of 
the same vol., we have from “ W.” : “As soon 
as the temperature becomes steady, if it does not 
exceed 90 degs., and is a little on the decline, 
pieces of spawn,” &c. At p. 96, same vol., 

'* R. G.” says : “ Spawn at new milk warmth.” 
In VoL XIX. of the Garden , D. T. Fish tells 
us: “The temperature of 1 G. B.’s* Mushroom- 
houae is too low. From 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
or even 80 degs., are suitable temperatures for 
Muahrooms. They will hardly grow in a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. ” 

I have taken the trouble to prosecute this 
enquiry, being apprehensive of the mieohievous 
tencency of J. J. 8. Bird’s sweeping asser¬ 
tions. It will be seen from the articles I have 
referred to that there is a considerable range of 
temperature in which Mushrooms can be grown ; 
and it appears evident that either J. J. S. 
Bird has failed to properly carry out the 
directions of which he availed himself, or else 
(a common source of failure) his spawn was 
bad. With respect to moisture, many of the 
writers I have adverted to caution against the 
ue of too much water. L. C. K. 

683.—Oabbage-pli 
correspondent “ Caboon,^ 

■own early and planted" 


F 


S lants in too gross a state of growth, but, no 
oubt, some neighbouring gardener could better 
determine the matter if he saw the Cabbages 
and had particulars of sowing, date, &c. Here, in 
the west of Scotland (Bute) my experience is 
that autumn-planted Cabbages do not form 
hearts so early as spring-planted ones of the same 
sowing do. There is, indeed, a bunch of leaves 
earlier on the autumn-planted oneB, but no solid 
head, so that this practice is not much attempted 
here. We do not usually have native-grown 
Cabbages with solid heads before June. The 
spring-cut Cabbages spoken about in the south, 
are they mere leaves or solid white heads ?— 
Man dork. 


STANDARD VEGETABLES.—THE OLD 
DWARF BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

A well-selected stock of this fine old kind 
of Brussels Sprouts still remains one of the 
best of all winter Greens. The stem of the 
true kind is stout and stiff, and it does not 
usually grow higher than 20 inches or 24 inches 
(there is, however, a taller variety of the same 
Green, much grown in fields around Paris, the 
Sprouts on which are rather Pear-shaped, and 
they rarely grow so closely together as to touch 
each other—it is a hardy and excellent kind); 
the leaves grow closely together, and are much 
more crimped than is the case in the tall kind, 
and the Sprouts are larger and rounder in shape, 
and orowded very closely together on the parent 
stem. This dwarf variety is also earlier than 





THE OLD DWARF BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

the taller one. There are a good many so-called 
new kinds of Brussels Sprouts, generally much 
larger than the true form, and, to say the least 
of it, it is hard to tell where the improvement 
comes in. Good cooks generally much prefer 
the small and well-flavoured Sprouts of the old 
and true kind to those of later origin, which 
are large in size and coarse in flavour. In the 
race for novelties characteristic of the gardening 
tastes of the present day, many of the really 
unsurpassed old standard vegetables are ne¬ 
glected for the sake of tho cultivation of kinds 
whose only claim to such a distinction appears 
to be that they have a new name. And again, 
many of these old and excellent kinds of vege¬ 
tables are now so degenerated, by careless 
saving of the seed, that their good qualities 
are scarcely recognisable in an ordinary way, 
and therefore are given up in favour of some¬ 
thing new that appears to be better ; whereas, 
where the seed of the long-tried kind of 
vegetable has been well and carefully saved 
s is the case in some places—so much 
change is not thought of or required. Of course, 
dace should always be given in the garden to 
whatever is new, if excellent, as well; but the 
new should never replace the old withont just 
reason, as is the case with so many kinds of 
^tables, between which a distinction, with¬ 
out a difference, is drawn, for the purpose, 
seemingly, of filling up long catalogues of 
names. Brussels Sprouts should be planted 
early in deep, well-tilled, and manured land ; 
and few outdoor kitchen garden crops give a 
better return for the labour thus expended. 


Cucumbera in summer.— By the time 
these notes reach the reader many of them will 
have cleared the summer bedding-plants out 
of their houses as well as pits and frames, and 
some will be perplexed to know how best to 
utilise these structures during the summer 
months without in any way interfering with 
their use again for the bedding-plants during 
the winter. I, therefore, propose to help them 
by showing how they may grow Cucumbers in 
them during the hot season, and leave them 
unoccupied for next winter. To deal with 
houses first: I may first say that very fair orops 
of Cucumbers may be obtained without having 
a border for the roots ; all they want is large 
pots or boxes, tilled with good soil, in which to 
plant them ; and then, with the aid of a little 
training of the branches, and other necessary 
attention, very satisfactory results may be 
obtained. Plants raised from seed sown now 
will be rather late in coming into bearing, 
unless they can be placed in heat. When prac¬ 
ticable, plants with four to six leaves should be 
procured as soon as possible after the house is 
empty, and planted in the pots at once. 
Cucumbers do not require so much air as many 
plants; the house may, therefore, be kept 
pretty close for a month or six weeks, only 
opening the top ventilators when the thermo¬ 
meter reaches 95 degs., and then only in 
sufficient quantities to prevent the temperature 
within from rising any higher, as Cucumbers 
like plenty of heat and atmospheric moisture. 
A low temperature and a damp air will bring 
on mildew. The only safe rule to work by, as 
regards atmospheric moisture, is to damp the 
floor and stages three times a-day in bright 
weather, and not to do se at all on dull, cloudy 
days. If the house has a south aspect and the 

a uares of glass are rather large, it is a good 
an to put a thin shade on the outside of the 
glass. This can be done by painting it over 
with a thin paste of whitening mixed with 
milk, but the shading should not be put on 
until there is a prospect of bright weather con¬ 
tinuing. As soon as tho planting is finished 
every plant should have a stick to support it, 
and for the first week a newspaper should be 
placed over each to afford shade. In low- 
roofed houses a few wires, stretched horizontally 
undor the rafters about IS inches from the 
glass, may be fixed on which to train the 
growth. In other cases, temporary frames may 
be made of builder’s laths that will serve to 
support the branches. Cucumbers that are grow¬ 
ing in a restricted root-space require rather 
liberal supplies of water as soon as they come 
into bearing, and once a-week such plants 
should have guano-water. One ounce of guano, 
dissolved in one gallon of water, is a safe 
mixture. All the water they have should be 
placed in the house twelve hours before it is 
given them, so as to be the samo temperature as 
the air in it. The growth will, of course, require 
attention, but it must not be constantly pinched 
back. Every shoot should be allowed to make at 
least four leaves before the top is taken off, and 
occasionally an old branch should be cut away 
entirely to make room for young ones, and 
over cropping should be strictly avoided. To 
grow Cucumbers in pits and frames, bottom- 
heat is not a necessity at this season of the 
ear, although it is desirable when available, 
ecause it would make a difference of three 
weeks or a month in the time of tlie plants coming 
into bearing. With a bed of rich soil for the 
roots, 2 feet deep, plenty of Cucumbers can be 
produced in these structures if they are looked 
after well. At first they want rather careful 
attention, as they will require all the warmth 
they can get from the sun’s influence. This can 
only be obtained by carefully ventilating the 
frames. Do not give air too early in the day, 
and close in good time in the afternoon, so as 
to shut in as muoh solar warmth as possible. 
After Midsummer-day they will not require so 
much attention. The frames may then be 
opened in the morning and closed again about 
six p.m. with safety. But like those grown in 
houses, they will require attention to watering, 
and the growth will want stopping and regu¬ 
lating, and care must be taken that the plants 
are not allowed to carry too many fruit when 
they are young.—J. C. C. 

678. — Stopping Tomatoes under 
glass* —In no case should the point of the 
main shoot of a Tomato-plant be taken out; 
such a proceeding would be the worst possible 
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praotioe,and no good grower would think of >mob 
a thing. If the plants are grown sturdy and 
strong, with plenty of air and light, and kept 
strictly to one, two, or three main stems, as the 
case may be, each shoot will oontinue to grow and 
produoe successive trusses of bloom, (com the 
base to the extremity; and the plant, being 
properly nourished by means of liquid-manure 
or top-dressings, and the fruit removed direotly 
it becom es ripe, these trusses will not fail to 
set and swell off freely as the growth pro¬ 
ceeds. The only limit to the continuous fruit¬ 
ing of Tomatoes—at least, when grown on the 
planting-out system—is the advent of the short 
days and low temperature of autumn or early 
winter, when, from lack of light and atmos¬ 
pheric buoyancy, the growth Becomes weak, 
and is unable to set or swell the fruit.— 
B. C. R. 

67o. —Celery.—Any vegetable refuse may be put into 
the bottom of Celery-trenches with advantage. It will 
assist in holding moisture around the roots.—H. B., 
Guestling. __ 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Aralia Sieboldi (hardy).— In the inte¬ 
resting paragraphs on A. Sieboldi, there is no 
mention made of its being perfectly hardy. On 
the sold, clay soil in the north of London, 
within the four-mile radius, one has flourished 
for twelve or fourteen years in the open border, 
faoing south, but protected by shrubs from east 
and north. It having thrown up vigorous 
shoots, the tops have been cut off for striking; 
but, thus denuded, it measures in height 4 feet 
5 inches, and its stem, 3 inohes from the ground, 
3J inches circumference. The advice m Gab- 
dxhino of 23rd ult. has been acted on, and a 
dressing of peat and sand given.—£. F. J. 

Valley Lilies out-of-doors.—I never 
knew anyone who was not delighted with the 
Lily of the Valley. There are some who can 
enjoy it from Christmas until the present time, 
but these are few compared with the numbers 
who desire to possess it, and have no means of 
growing it indoors. In glasshouses it beoomes 
oommon in March and April, but it is only when 
it comes into blossom in the open in May that 
the opportunity occurs for everyone to have it 
who has a garden. Lily of the Valley is not, 
however, universally grown in the open, a oir- 
cumsbance for which it is difficult to account, 
unless it be that many have the impression that 
it is hard to cultivate—an idea not uncommon. 
That Lily of the Valley is difficult to grow is, 
however, a mistake. It is one of the hardiest 
and easiest plants to cultivate that we possess; 
severe weather does not injure it in the least. 
It is easily established anywhere, and it grows 
luxuriantly, and blooms profusely in all soils 
and situations. When grown in pots good 
roots blossom well, but nothing like so freely as 
when established in the open, as then the 
refreshing green leaves become a complete mass, 
and the delicate white fragrant blossoms are 
thrown up in crowds. When small roots are 
first planted they do not produce many flowers; 
but when they spread out and become estab¬ 
lished, they flower with the greatest certainty 
every year, and we find that a rather poor 
shallow soil suits this Lily better than where it 
is very deep and rich. The plantation of it 
which flowers best with us is one which has had 
no manure or any attention for four or five 
years. When once established, the best treat¬ 
ment it can have is simply to 41 leave it alone.” 
Much interest might be created in large places 
by planting it extensively in pleasure grounds 
and woods, and in small gardens a few square 
yards of Lily of the Valley would give as much 
satisfaction as anything it it possible to intro¬ 
duce in the way of a hardy flower.— South 
Wales. 

668.—Viola*.—The Only way to keep up a j 
stock of these Is to propagate annually. Some i 
of them, such as Blue Bell, do not often die! 
off, but others are liable to do so when in full 
bloom. As many Violas are hybrids between 
the Pansy and the Viola, they share, in a more 
or less strong degree, the susceptibility of the 
former to go off suddenly in hot, dry weather. 
A good plan is to take off cuttings early in 
J une, choosing not Ah* flowering shoots, but 
the young wiry ijroviths that oc x{e)diredt from 
the crown. Dibble>thlfltinU> froe soil in a 


' shady border; keep them moist, and they will 
make nloe plants to take the place of any that 
may fail, violas are also easily raised from 
seed, but they cannot be relied on to come true 
to colour.—J. Corn hill. 

-After buying In a stock of these plants onoe there 

Is no need to do so sgaln every year. Guttings should be 
pat in in August or September, and, when the old plants 
get too large, they can be taken up and the young plants 
put in after adding some fresh soil.—T. 0. 8. 

641. —Carnations dying oflE—There is 
one point that every would-be Carnation-grower 
must bear in mind—i.e., the absolute necessity 
for annual propagation. A peculiarity in the 
Carnation, which is also exhibited in a modified 
degreeinthetrue Clove varieties, and in the Pink, 
is that the old wood is much more susceptible to 
weather influence than that made the preceding 
summer. If Carnations that have died off be 
examined it will be seen that the woody trailing 
stems are decayed, whilst the terminal bunon 
of foliage is green, and apparently healthy. Age 
seems to impair the powers of resistance to 
winter weather in the Carnation and its allies, 
so that one often sees old woody plants die away 
suddenly, whilst ypung well-rooted layers 
remain unharmed. Hence the reason for layer¬ 
ing annually; for although in a few favoured 
localities Carnations may be depended on to last 
out for some years, in the majority of gardens 
their existence is but a brief one. It is for want 
of recognising this fact that Carnation culture 
has never become so popular as one would 
naturally suppose from the beauty of their 
flower would be the oase. The labour of 
annually layering a soore or so of plants is, 
however, so small a matter that no one 
need run the risk of losing their oolleotion. 
When planting work in a good lot of soot in 
the soil; this will help to keep off wireworm. 
—Byfleit. 

665.—Climbers to cower galvanised 
iron arches-— I have purchased some seeds 
of Humulus Japonious this year, and I have no 
doubt, from the description given in the cata¬ 
logue, it would be very suitable for covering 
arches quiokly. It is a Japanese variety of the 
Hop, and can be treated as a hardy annual. 
Tropoolum oanariensis is also a very fast-grow¬ 
ing climber, and the two combined would look 
beautiful. A few Soarlet Runners mixed 
among them would be an improvement.— 
T. C. S. 

-Try Clematis, Jasminum fruticans, J. 

nudiflorum, J. aureum, J. officinalis, J. officinalis 
major, J. revolutum, and J. Wallichianum; 
Humulus lupulus and H. japonica; Hedera 
atropurpurea, H. canariense, H. luoida, H. 
angularia urea, H. digitata, H. rubra, and H. 
marmorata minor; Roses, Passiflora, Lathyrus 
(red and white), Sweet Peas, Eleagnus aedulis, 
Rubus roseus fl.-pl., Rubus frutioosus albus 
plenus, and Rubus laciniatus; Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, A. Hoggi; Caprifolium flava,C. semper- 
virens superba and C. fuchsiodes. The best 
Clematis are Albert Victor, rubella, montana, 
Jackmanl and J. superba; k La Mauve, Japonica 
alba, Coooinea, Gipsy Queen, Crispa, and Helene. 
—Audax. 

541. — Old-fashioned plants- — Like 
“Senex,” for a long time I tried to grow 
Cerastium tomentosum, and failed, till I hap¬ 
pened tc plant it in an old log standing 
against an old wall. As soon as the roots got 
hold of the lime in the wall, it flourished 
luxuriantly and was covered with flowers, quite 
justifying its more oommon name, Snow-in- 
Summer. If “Senex” will mix some lime 
from an old wall in the soil where it is planted, 
ohoosing a rather dry situation, he will soon 
see a wonderful improvement in his plants. I 
have seen it flourish very well on the top of a 
wall. Gentlana acaulis never flowers m my 
garden, the soil of which is light and sandy. I 
thing it prefers a rather heavy soil, as I have 
seen it blooming beautifully in a garden where 
the soil was rather damp.—T. C. S. 

669.—Arrangement of caipet-bed.— 

The following are suitable plants lor a carpet- 
bed—vix. : Myosotis; Artemisia; Campanula 
Cenia, C. hederaoea, C. pulls ; Vinca ; Ompha- 
lodes verna ; Arabia albida; Claytonia sibirioa; 
Aubrietia Hendersoni, A. Campbell! (improved), 
A. graeca; Anemone; Alvasum ; Silene aoaulis, 
S. alpestris, S. pendula, S. maritime, 8. 
Schafta; Viola; Vida argentea; Seneoio 
argenteua; Phlox subulate; Llnaria alpine, 


L. repens; Nolana; Ranunculus repens \ 
Tunica; Oxalis cornioulata, O. floribunda; 
Potentilla alba, P. verna, P. reptans, P. oala- 
bra, P. gracilis; Saponaria; Saxifrage; Erinns 
alpinus ; Godetia (dwarf); Mentha Requieni; 
Hepatica; Polyanthus; Primula luteola; P. 
veris (Cowslip) ; Auricula ; P. farinose; 
Erodium, and Cory delis.— Audax. 

680.—Plants for front of honse.— 

You do not mention what your soil is, but try 
Poppies, Geums, Primula luteola, P. japonica, 
P. oortusoides, P. glutinosa, P. Stuartii, and 
P. Veitchii; Wallflowers, Stocks, Potentillas, 
Mimulus, Rudbeckias, Valeriana, Rusous, Saxi¬ 
frage, Trolliua, Spiraea, Vinca, Funkla, Inula, 
Lilium, Aster, Arum italioum, Aquileela, 
Anemone, Carex pendula, Crambe cordifolia, 
Asperula, Borago, Pinks, Silene, Antirrhinum, 
Scabiosa, Abronia, Lupinus, Foxgloves, Ornitho- 
galum, Clematis, Campanula, Malva, Leucojum, 
and Larkspur.— Audax. 


AQUARIA, 

651.—Gold fish.—“Celer et Audax” quotee 
from 41 Enquire Within ” on this subject; and 
although a very good book of reference on most 
things, is perhaps a little behind date on this 
subject, as it is only recently that much know¬ 
ledge of fish-oulture has been communicated to 
the public by experts. Relative to the food, 
&o., of fish (gold fish included), kept in aquaria, 

I quote from 44 Fish Culture ” for May, 1886: 
44 The general idea of giving fish fresh water 
often, unfortunately even by dealers in this 
business, is simply absurd. Fresh water gives 
a different temperature, and brings into the 
aquarium a great quantity of air, and with It 
oxygen, which is too much for the fish. They 
inhale too much of the oxygen, which makee 
them tired, and on the following day will 
be generally found on the top of the 
water, at the edge, anxious to snap for 
air. Water for refilling should stand in 
the same room until it becomes of the same 
temperature as that in the aquarium. The 
best is dear pond or river water, failing 
which, the usual house water, temperature 
about 60 degs., never warmer than 70 dogs., 
nor less that 50 degs. Water must be carefully 
put into the aquarium in the first instanoe, so 
as to avoid uprooting the plants or disturbing 
the shingle, but may be renewed from time to 
time with a syringe, which gives sufficient 
oxygen to the water and makes the fish com¬ 
fortable and well. This may be done onoe 
a day. Water has been known to have been in 
aquaria for years. It is only a question of 
strict observance and attention, and the whole 
need not be disturbed for twelve months. 
Water does not turn bad as quiokly as many 
suppose. There is a prepared fish food which 
acts as a water tester by floating over good 
water and sinking in bad. Remove water 
from aquaria by a syphon, holding it near the 
bottom of the water and leading it all over 
the ground, thereby removing all dtbri* 
which would otherwise foul the water. If yon 
keep a fountain in your aquarium, don't 
let it play for more than an hour a-day. The 
constant stream worries the fish, and obligee 
them to lie flat on the bottom instead of swim¬ 
ming about graoefully.” Regarding food: 
4 ‘ Bread and vermicilli colour the water, con¬ 
tain starch, which no fish can digest, and which 
develops acids that are nauseous to fish, be¬ 
sides containing at times many injurious adul¬ 
terations. Minced beef is contrary to nature. 
Fish only eat fish, though some eat plants. 
Meat sinks to the ground, fouls very quiokly, 
and produces thousands of parasites, which 
oling to the fish, causing white fungus, which 
torments them to death. Their natural food is 
worms, insects, infusoria, small fish, and even 
plants. The former consist of albumen, fat, and 
water in the right proportions, and readily 
assimilable. The greatest mistake of many is 
that they feed the fish too much.” The common 
fish-globes are condemned as unfit to keep fish 
healthy in. They do not expose sufficient sur¬ 
face of the water to the air. Aquaria of a square 
or hexagon shape are the best, as they are also 
the handsomest. Aquaria should be covered by a 
sheet of glass, the size of the top, set in a per¬ 
forated zino frame, to raise ft an inoh off the 
top of tiis kqunrluin und iJJcw i» circulation of 
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air while excluding doit. Failing thia cover, a 
sheet of nraalln stretched over the top, and tied 
round the rim, will do for a make shift. There is 
a great deal more of exceedingly interesting in¬ 
formation which wonld be well worth anyone’s 
while to pernae before going into the “pet fish” 
business. Water snails should be kept in all 
aquaria, as thej are the natural scavengers.— 
Ultohia. 

THE PARSONAGE, CROOKLAND, NEAR 
FARNHAM. 

Thi annexed view of one of our readers' 
gardens represents the front, or lawn, view of 
a simple, pretty, and cosy-looking country par¬ 
sonage, well clad with creeping plants, and with 
a stretch of lawn and some flower-beds in the 
foreground. It is suggestive of a quiet and 
unpretentious, and, in its way, beautiful style 
of gardening frequently seen in rural districts 
in this country, associated with the village 
"parsonage,’’ and quite in keeping with the 
surroundings of the generally near-at-hand and 
often Ivy-clad village church. Quietand repose in 
such places are far more in keeping with the 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from May 22nd 
to May 29th. 

The planting of the beds In the flower-garden it occupy¬ 
ing a good deal of our time now. Of late years we have 
reduced this work a good deal, but it still bears heavily 
upon us. Some of our beds are very large. One of the 
largest we have filled with single Dahlias; the plants 
round the outside will be pegged down, while thoee In the 
centre will be staked to oreate a round full maas. 
Another large bed is planted with white Anemones for 
autumn ; but the flowers begin to open early In August, 
so they are not much behind other things, as the whole 
mass oomee into blossom at once. Another large bed is 
filled with double Zinnias. .Stocks, Heliotropes, Phlox 
Drummoodii, Violas, and French Marigolds are used 
! largely. Then we have, in suitable positions, planted 
maases of the perennial double Sunflowers, Aster Amellus, 
white Lilies, Tritomas, Gladiolus, Eudheckias, herbaceous 
Phloxes, Ac. Sub-tropicals—Castor-oils, SoUnums, India- 
rubbers, Dracronas, Ac.—are hardening off ready to be 
brought out. The Cannes we have Just planted. We 
used to keep these in the beds ; but the heaps of litter it 
was necessary to lay over them looked untidy, and now 
we dig them all up in the autumn, and place them on the 
borders In an orchard house where the froet is Just kept 
out, and they do admirably. If more stock Is required, 
we divide the root* Just previous to planting. Mignonette 
seeds freely all over the garden in summer, and, when 
hoeing the beds at this season, It is a standing order to 


rather do so than plant in rioh, light soiL Thinned 
shoote of Phloxas and other hardy plants where too 
crowded. We have lost pretty well all the Pentstemons 
left out; but we always take cuttings in the autumn, so 
have plenty to All up. Most of the Antirrhinums are killed 
al«o, but we have plenty of young plants Kubbed a little 
sulphur on pipes in vineries as a preventive against spider. 
Tied down young wood in late Ptach-house. Moved plants 
which have done flowering from conservatory, their 
places being taken now by the advancing growth of 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Jko. Forked up borders, and 
soaked well the dry plaoea. Regulated the growth of the 
climbers. Potted Chrysanthemums, and stood them 
thinly on ooal-ash bed. Shifted, also, sonal Pelargoniums 
Intended for blooming in winter to a similar position. 


Greenhouse. 

Correas.— Amongst hard-wooded flowering- 
plants that are easily grown may be men¬ 
tioned Correas. They are well adapted to the 
wants of thoee who like plants that are varied 
in character and appearance, and vet have to 
accommodate all they grow In one house. The 
time of their blooming differs in the various 
kinds, and is farther influenced by the tem¬ 
perature the plants are kept in during the 
winter ; in some instances they bloom in spring, 
and in others later in the season ; they all 
keep on flowering for a length of time. Ordinary 
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surroundings, and produce a muoh better effect 
than any attempt at mere show could do, 
setting forth plainly the great value of the 
lawn frontage of the majority of houses being 
confined entirely to a pleasant stretch of turf, 
with trees and flowers thereon, and entirely 
free from such to called ornaments aa statues, 
ysses, or stone terraces, things innocent enough 
in their way, and useful in their proper places, 
hat entirely ont of keeping with a country 
garden scene, pore and simple, of which such an 
one at forms the subject of our illustration is a 
good example. 


759.— How to treat Opuntiaa.—' '• P.” 
says nothing about his soil and situation. If 
the Opuntiaa are those advertised as hardy 
they should be planted in a well-drained soil, 
and have plenty of old mortar-rubbish about 
their roots. They further require the greatest 
amount of sun and protection from rain. The 
best situation for them is a nook in a rockery 
facing due south. If, on the other hand, they 
have been grown in a greenhouse, there is no 
reason why they should jfiof r haye floudikied, 
unless they were potted i&jUtty- 

drained pots, or were watered too muohQiW. i. 


leave the young plants of Mignonette, for thoee for whom 
we are working like to see I*. Looked over Rotes to 
pick off ourled-up leavee. Gave the Roeee agaluet the 
south wall a eoaking of liquid-manure, and a dash after- j 
ward* with the engine ; there is muoh virtue now in eoep- 1 
and water, or even in clean water. The early bloomers 
will soon be opening their flowers, and there should be no 
signs of insects theo. Potted on Balsams. Borne of the 
plants not required for pots will be planted out as dot- 
plants over a groundwork of some low-growing plants. 
Usually the plants In the open air. If well supplied with 
water, beat thoee in the greenhouse. Removed the lostof the 
ooverlogs from the wafl-treej. The trees are In exoellent 
oondition end full of fruit. Dusted Tobacoo-powder over 
the Peaches. Removed a few more of the young shoots 
whsre too thick. Hood among Potatoes and other 
crops. Thinned Galons. I like to thin these early, as it. 
makes less disturbance cf the soli to pull up the plants I 
when small than to wait till they get large. It is always I 
advisable todotbiswork, If possible,during a showery time. 
We are always careful to pull up the weakest plants and 
leave the strongest, even when by so doing the plants may ' 
not always be left at equal distances apart. Piicked out 
Brooooll. The ground Is not quite ready for the plants to 
go out Anally, and, bv drawing out a few of the strongest, | 
the seed-beds are relieved of the pressure, and, by the 
time the plants want more room, we shall be ready to 
attend to them. Pricked out more Celery. Plant'd 
more Dwarf French Beans and giant While Runners. Bet 
out the Vegetable Marrows, affording protection at night 
by placing an inverted pot over tech plant. Planted 
Tomatoes against vacant places on walle. Some will be 
grown in pots plunged la a sunny border. Earthed up | 
Melons, pressing the soil down firmly, using only loam, 
as, if neoeesary, we oan use liquid-manure, and I would 


greenhouse treatment is all they reqnire. Young 
plants that need re potting may be shifted now, 
at the same time shortening back any straggling 
■hoots that are too long. This last operation is 
necessary every year to prevent the plants 
getting tall and naked. Correas are not delicate 
rooted subjeots, consequently they will thrive 
in either peat or loam. Whero the former is 
obtainable of good quality I should give it the 
preference; drain the pots well and add enough 
sand to the material to enable it to retain poro¬ 
sity, as these, in common with most other hard- 
wooded plants, do not like the soil to be 
shaken away from their roots with a view to its 
renewal. Pots two sires larger than those they 
have already occupied will be big enough. Pot 
firmly, and do not give water for some days 
after shifting. A little shade for a few weeks 
after potting, when the sun is bright, and a 
sprinkle with the syringe in the afternoons will 
assist the growth. C. bicolor, C brilliant, and 
C. card in a Its are desirable sorts. 

Epiphyllums.— Plants of the larger growing 
kinds of Eplphyllum that, after being kept dry 
through the winter, had the soil slightly 
moistened some.weeks“ oiaok..yUL&ow^ re¬ 
gained the plump condition of their stems and 
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be allowing their flower-buds. Theae plants, 
though not ao much in fashion aa they once 
were, are, nevertheless, unsurpassed for the 
brilliant colours of their large flowers, which, with 
a minimum amount of attention, they produce 
in abundance. One of the chief things oonneoted 
with their cultivation is to see that the drain¬ 
age is perfect, and that the plants are never 
allowed to remain in soil that has any approach 
to being in a sour, water-logged state. They 
make only a small amount of roots in proportion 
to the size the head attains, and these will not 
live in material that is too wet. More water 
may now be given, aa the bloom-buds will be 
showing, and with the increase of sun-heat will 
thrive apace. From this time until they expand 
the buds are liable to the attacks of aphides, 
which, if existent on any plant in the 
house, are sure to find their way to the 
Epiphyllums, and if let to remain for only 
a short time, cripplo the flowers. The 
beat way to destroy these insects is by 
fumigation with Tobacco, as the buds are im¬ 
patient of being dipped in, or syringed, with 
any inaeoticide that 1 have ever tried. Stand 
the plants wbere they will be under the full 
influence of light and sunshine, until the flowers 
are about to open, when shade and a cool posi¬ 
tion will help them to last longer. Those who 
have a warm greenhouse or pit, and cultivate 
the truncatum seotion, should now keep the 
lanta in a genial, growing heat, letting them 
ave the full benefit of the sun, as they enjoy 
full exposure to it in a way that many things 
would not bear, and if the plants are kept, 
during the time they are making growth, where 
there is any deficiency of light, they will not 
flower satisfactorily. Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Further notes on bedding-out. — It is, 
perhaps, easier to find suitable plants for some¬ 
what difficult situations than to find suitable 
sites for plants which are difficult to deal with. 
For dry, poor soils, the single Petunia, raised 
from seeds sown in spring, is an exoellent sub¬ 
ject, and if the soil is kept freely stirred 
between the plants until all the ground is 
oovered, they will require no water even in the 
driest weather. I have seen the strong-growing 
seedling Petunias very effectively employed to 
oover a low wall in a dry, hot situation, the 
growth being tied to a trellis. The soil being 
often stirred or else mulched, Lupins are well 
adapted for covering a poor, dry patch, A 
very pretty mass may be cheaply created by 
sowing some of the dwarf Lupins now on any 
spot that other plants refuse to grow upon. 
For damp situations the Mimulus, in variety, will 
prove a very attractive feature. Where the soil 
is rich, with a tendency to dampness, Harrison’s 
Musk is a very showy yellow bedding-plant. 

Single Dahlias are everyone’s flowers, 
because they are so easily raised from seeds, 
and seedlings flower, if raised early, as soon as 
plants obtained from cuttings or division of the 
roots. The poor man may buy his sixpenny 
paoket, sow the seeds in a pot in the window, 
oover the top of the pot with a piece of glass or 
a bit of paper, and the seeds will soon germi¬ 
nate, and all the plants be good enough for 
home decoration. 

Sub tropical beds.— Masses of foliage of a 
striking character always attract attention, and 
some of the most useful subjects for this work 
may be obtained of a useful size in one season 
from seeds. The Canna, or Indian Shot, the 
Oastor-oD, the variegated Tree Mallow (a very 
ornamental plant), the variegated Indian Corn, 
the Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus), the Green 
Wattle (Acacia lophantha), Solanums (various), 
the Fishbone Thistle, comprise a rather long 
list which may be cheaply raised from seed, 
and the list is then by no means exhausted. They 
may either be arranged in masses or be planted 
thinly with a groundwork of dwarf plants 
beneath. A few plants of the Indian Shot, 
scattered thinly but regularly over a bed filled 
with ordinary bedding-plants, breaks up its 
monotony and imparts character to it. The 
bronze-leaved Castor-oil, and most of the other 
plants named, may be used in a similar manner 
for the purpose of creating variety. 

A good autumn flower. —These are always 
valuable, and one of the best hardy border 
flowers for cutting, and jkr impiut freshness 
amid the failing leaves. Widr decaying flowers of 


autumn is the Pyrethrum uliglnosutn. Though 
the plants are now in full growth, offsets may 
be lifted and transplanted; or if plants are pur¬ 
chased, they may be usually had in pots. In a 
general way, I would rather plant fresh stock, 
obtained from the nursery about the beginning 
of May, than earlier, because then the condi¬ 
tions are so favourable for growth, and the 
plants start away at once. 

Plant Violets.— There is yet time this back- 
ward season to plant Violets, and it is ad. 
visable to plant tne hardy forms of the Russian, 
such as the Giant and Czar, in various positions, 
so as to ensure plenty of blossoms in winter. 
Plant a row at the foot of an east or west wall, 
or on the south side of a hedge, though very 
hot positions are not quite suitable, as they are 
very subject to red spider. Nooks and corners 
about a shrubbery may with advantage be 
planted with Violets, as one never has too many 
of them. The single white variety is very 
hardy and very sweet. 

Flowering shrubs. —The Rlbes, or Flower¬ 
ing Currant, in variety, the Almond, the For- 
sythia, and Pyrus japonica, are all in their way 
beautiful, but the Luao and the Golden Chain 
surpass them all, I think. The common white 
Lilac, springing out of a cluster of dark-green 
evergreens, is unequalled in its effect. The best 
time to prune flowering shrubs, if their growth 
requires any shortening or regulating, is when 
the flowering is just over. Mulch Roses and 
use the engine freely, charged with dean water, 
upon the plants upon walls, as insects will soon 
appear. 

Fruit Garden. 

Fig-house. —Figs in pots, swelling off their 
fruit, will require a good deal of nourishment 
in the shape of rich mulchings and liquids. 
Where there is fruit ripening, discontinue the 
use of the syringe, and inoreaae the ventilation 
a little. Pinch back all laterals closely, to 
encourage the second crop, which are now 
showing. If there are any signs of soale on the 
leaves attack them with the sponge and soft- 
soap and water immediately. 

Coverings on wall-trees. —The season is 
very backward, but the coverings on wall-trees, 
even in backward districts, may be all cleared 
away now. The Aprioots are now swelling 
rapidly, and there is every prospect of being a 
very heavy crop. A good deal of this is owing 
to the well-ripened wood of last year. In the 
course of a week or two, when the Apricots may 
be fairly considered safe, some of the young fruits, 
where very thickly plsoed, may be thinned, as 
in this state they make exoellent tarts. The 
smallest fruits only should be removed at 
present. Curled leaves on Apricots should be 
picked off and destroyed, as in nearly every 
instance they will be found to contain maggots. 

Gooseberry-bushes which have suffered 
injury from the birds should be gone over with 
the pruning solssors, and all dead or bare 
branches removed. A mulch of mannre will 
be beneficial, especially on light soils. 

Vinery. —Assist the setting of late Grapes 
by shaking the rods when the pollen is dry. 
Drawing the hand lightly over each bunch will 
disperse the pollen grains. Muloh all inside 
borders as soon as tne Grapes are thinned, if 
not before. A little guano, dissolved in the 
water used for sprinkling the borders on hot 
days, will help the foliage. Keep all laterals 
pinched off closely now. The ventilation, now 
that the weather has become more settled, may 
be simplified. There should be a small chink 
open along the back, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, to remain on all night—not sufficient 
to cause a draught, but enough to oause a gentle 
motion of the air. Early in the morning, when 
the warmth of the sun is felt inside the house, 
the quantity should be increased; and this 
increase should be continued at intervals till 
full air is on—say, at ten o’clock or so. By 
half-past three in the afternoon begin to 
reduce the ventilation, and finally close about 
four p.m., and fill the air with water, gently 
charged with ammonia. The only time that 
the house should be fully closed will be from 
four to eight p. m. 

Late Melons —Make up hot-beds in the 
spare frames and pits from whioh the bedding- 
plants have been taken, and as soon as the 
temperature is right, and the soil placed in, 
set out the plants. The soil should be heavy 
rather than light, and if turfy, made firm. 

Strawberries are now growing rapidly and 


are looking exceedingly well—all the better, I 
think, for the prolonged rest they have had in 
the low winter temperature. Keep down 
weeds and see that the spaces between the rows 
are heavily mulohed. The forced plants may be 
used to form new beds, planting them at least 
2 feet apart. Crowding Strawberries is a waste¬ 
ful system, especially if wet weather prevails 
during the ripening season, as the fruit has no 
chanee of ripening or of getting dry enough to 
gather between the showers. 

Pines. —The summer fruiters will be ooming 
up rapidly now, and must be well fed with 
liquid - mannre. Keep a moist atmosphere, 
especially at closing time. Use as little shading 
as possible; if scorching is prevented there is 
not too muoh light for sturdy growth. Bookers 
may be taken from tho old stools and potted 
whenever they oan be sot. It is better to do 
this when oonvenient than to wait for fixed 
periods. 

Peaches on walls. —Wash the trees on fine 
afternoons with the garden-engine as often aa it 
oan be done. Soapy water has a great cleansi n g 
power. Use Tobacco-powder to banish aphides. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Asparagus may still be planted, as the season 
is at least three weeks later than the average. 
Move the plants carefully from the seed-bed, 
without lacerating the roots or injuring the 
uprising growth; water the plants in immedi¬ 
ately, and place a mulch of short littery manure 
around them. 

Wiry Asparagus. — I was asked the other 
day what was the oause of the Asparagus on a 
bed ooming up so weak and spindling. One 
oause was the beds were very old ; but that was 
not the chief reason, as I know a garden where 
the Asparagus-beds are at least fifty years old, 
and they still bear fine heads. The chief oause 
of spindling Asparagus is covetousness—cutting 
away at the beds too long, and very likely at 
the same time the plants are receiving no help 
in the shape of rich top-dressings or artificial 
manure. In the case of any Asparagus-plants 
growing either in the old-fashioned beds or 
trenches or rows that are weakly or wiry, I 
should say give them a season’s rest. Don’t out 
anything at all this year, and apply moie 
nourishment. Top-dress with artificial manures, 
and give them all the liquid-manure that oan be 
spared. 

Put out Leeks as soon as the plants are 
large enough to transplant. To have fine steins 
plant in manured trenohes, and give liquid- 
manure when the season is dry and hot. Leeks 
are strong-rooting plants, and will profitably 
dispose of a good deal of nourishment. 

Sow Walcheren Cauliflowers to come into 
use in autumn. Veitch’s Giant Cauliflower 
should be planted now, for though it is less 
delicate in appearance than the Walcheren, it is 
so thoroughly reliable we cannot do without it. 

Brussels Sprouts. —Plant these in quantity 
now in rows from 2£ feet to 3 feet apart, and 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in the rows. Plant in 
well worked and manured land. 

Kidney Beans. —The Canadian Wonder is 
the best dwarf, and the Giant White is the best 
of the runners. Both should be planted exten¬ 
sively now, giving each Bean room to develop 
into a strong plant. 

Herb border. —No time should be lost now 
in setting this to rights by dividing some kinds, 
and planting new beds of others from cuttings. 

Parsley should be singled out when large 
enough to 6 inches. This distance to be after¬ 
wards increased to a foot. The thinnings may be 
planted elsewhere, as no one has too muoh 
Parsley, especially in winter and spring. Seeds 
may be sown now, if required. Dust a little wood- 
ashes among the plants. Many of the young 
plants of the kitchen garden would benefit by this 
treatment at this season. 

Turnips. —Sow these now in larger quantities. 
The Red Stone and Cattell’s SUver Ball are 
good varieties for the present sowing. Sow a 
little artificial manure in the drills to push the 
young plants past the flys. 

Vegetable Marrows and ridge Cucum¬ 
bers may be set out now if the plants have 
been well hardened. Cover at night at first 
with inverted flower-pots. Tomatoes may be 
planted now in warm, sunny situations. 

Broocoli are ooming in. well now, and the 
later sorts are increasing in size. One of the 
best we ha?e now is Perkin®* Leamington. 
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Kjtep the hoi going.— Nothing worries the 
garden enemies ao much as constant die- 
torbanoe. Weeds, and snails, and slogs are no 
exception to this role. £. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

One of the most important matters at the 
present time is to have everything in readiness 
for putting out the "bedding plants,” which 
may be taken to include everything of a half- 
hardy or tender nature, directly the weather 
appears to be sufficiently warm and settled to 
allow of this being done with safety. As a 
rule, the last week in May is the proper time 
for getting this work done in and near London 
and all towns or oities in the southern, as well as 
those in the midland, counties, though in some 
seasons it will be necessary to defer planting-out 
for a week, or even two, later than this. In 
northern districts the first or second week in 
June will be found early enough for putting out 
anything that is in the least susoeptible of 
frost, and, indeed, in any case nothing whatever 
la gained by being in too much of a hurry—a 
fault that numbers are constantly falling into, 
taking the first fine day or two in May as an indi¬ 
cation that the plants ought to be no longer kept 
indoors. Calceolarias, if planted some time 
sinoe, as recommended in a previous number, 
will, by this time, be rooted out and growing 
away freely, and the subjects that may now 
first follow these are Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, Lan tanas, Pyrethrum, 
Cineraria maritime, Centaureas, Abutilons, and 
Lobelias, with Stooks, Asters, Marigolds, 
Zinnias, and other annuals of this nature, 
leaving Dahlias, Petunias, Heliotropes, Amaran- 
thus, Ao., until early next month. 

Thi last to go out are the tender and sub¬ 
tropical subjects, including Castor Oils, Cannes, 
Coleus, I resines, Alternantheras, and others, 
which it is often not safe to expose before the 
middle, and in some oases nearly the end, of 
Jane. Have all the beds in readiness to reoeive 
their occupants at the first opportunity, and all 
Pelargoniums, Ac., gradually and well hardened 
off, so as to subject them to as slight a check as 
possible. Indeed, it is now quite safe to remove 
the earliest and strongest batch of zonals to a 
sheltered spot in the open air—under a wall 
or fence, for instanoe, or where a mat 
can be thrown over them on oold nights. 
Seedling Hollyhocks, from sowings made 
either in the autumn of last year, or the 
spring now past, should be planted out where 
they are intended to bloom before the oloee of 
the month, or they will stand but a poor 
ohanoe of throwing up flower-spikes this 

Hanging-baskets. — These are invariably 
most useful and effective when used either in 
the greenhouse, conservatory, window-garden, 
or even in some positions in the open air. If 
not already filled, this should be done at onoe. 
Wire-baskets, which oan now be purchased very 
cheaply, should be employed. Line these well 
with Moss, and use around the plants employed 
a oompost of a somewhat light and rich character, 
such as equal parts of loam and leaf-soil, or two 
parts of the former to one part of each of the 
latter, with plenty of sand, and a little oharooal, 
or wood-aehee. A rather bushy and upright- 
habited plant should be placed in the centre, 
such at a good Fuchsia, Heliotrope, Lemon 
Verbena, or Begonia, B. Wiltonienais being a 
fine subject for this purpose, and either a 
tuberous-rooted, or fine-foliage, example also very 
suitable. For a shady position, Ferns may be 
advantageously employed, some of the best 
being Lomaria gibba, Nephrolepis exaltata, 
Aapleniums of the bulbiferum type, or Pteris of 
almost any variety for use under glass, or of 
those suitable for the open-air, such as the 
Hart's-tongue, or Lady Ferns. Round the edge 
may be planted Musk, Fious repens, drooping 
Campanulas, such as C. gargauioa, 0. fragilis, or 
C. grandiflora; G&zanias, Lobelias, Petunias, 
Tropseolums, snoh as Fireball, and Hermine 
Grashoff; Saxifraga sarmentosa (Wandering 
Jew), Meeembryanthemums, Lithoepermum 
prostratum, Tradeeoantia zebrina, and T. multi¬ 
color ; and Nierembergia gracilis, Maurandyas, 
ssd Thnnbergias, and even the hardy Convol¬ 
vulus major, raised from seeds, may be used 
with good effeot; Convolvulus mauritanious 
again, is a pretty subjeot/orthis purpose. For 
out-of-doei bsiskote. aothfng oan p tfo t patter 
effect than the green- anft-gf>Di&-ioayM forms 


of Lysimaohia Nummularia (Creeping Jenny), 
whioh is one of the best town plants. Keep the 
baskets, if possible, oloee and warm in the green¬ 
house for some days after planting. The best 
way to water them is to take them down and 
dip them bodily in tepid water two or three 
times a week. B. C. R. 


Photographs for “ Gardening We 

remind readers that all photographs intended for 
our Illustration Competition must be sent in by 
Saturday next , the 2 8th May. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge If corre s po n dents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
wide of the paper only, and addrtseed to the Editor of Gar* 
ranne, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publuhrr. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardhning has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issus imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
tesU be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against Vie 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence ie gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardening should mention (he number in which they 
appeared, 

787.—Tea and Tea-leaves for plants.— la Tea 
ami old Tea-leaves of any real use to plants, applied aa a 
stimulant ?—Am atsur. 

73$. -Orchids.—Will anyone kindly explain the dis- 
tlnguhhiug characteristics of an Orohkl, of which there 
seem to be so many varieties ?— Tyro. 

789. — Growing M ash rooms. —Will any of your 
readers tell me the beet way of growing Mushrooms, or 
the most reliable book on the subject ?-H. K W. 

790. — Aquatic plants where water-fowl are 
kept.— Oan anyone kindly tell me whether there are any 
aquatic plants teat water-fowl will not eat as soon as they 
growl—G. E. 

791 — Clematis on galvanised Iron wire 
arones. —Will Clematis be likely to succeed on galvan¬ 
ised iron wire arches, and, if so, what would be tne beet 
kinds to grow ? -Ajax. 

792. — Plantain weed on lawn. —Will anyone 
klnaly tell me the beet way of getting aid of the Plantain 
weed, whioh has appeared this year on our lawn, and is 
rapidly spreading ?—Teams Platul 

793. —Creepers for east front of house.— Will 
any reader give the names and beet time for planting 
oreepers (noth evergreen and floral) eultable for the front 
waU of a noose ? East aspect.—Trao. 

794. -Zonal Pelargoniums for a town green¬ 
house—win anyone please to give me a list of the names 
cf the twenty beet zonal Pelargonium* beet suited for 
culture In a town greenhouse ?— Boodlks. 

79fi —Clearing garden-paths of weeds and 
Grass.—Can any of your readers kindly Inform me of 
the belt way of clearing garden-paths of weeds and Grass, 
and keeping them clean afterwards?—H. R. W. 

796 —How to preserve Pennyroyal.— Will some¬ 
one kindly advise me how to preserve Pennyroyal in the 
garden through the winter ? My plants have always died, 
and I oannot sell the oauee.— Gkorok Ratcliffs, 

797. — Mushroom culture.—Will j. j. g. Bird 
pleoae give u« a description of the successful method of 
cultivating Mushrooms aa obtained by him from the prac¬ 
tical expert whom he quotes In Gardsnino, p. 124 ? 

798. — Garden-wall nails.— Would it not be possible 
for ths makers of wall-nails to supply those that will not, 
as a rule, break when one attempts to hammer them ? 
Such ao article would be a boon to all who have a garden. 
—O. A. G. 

799 — oinb in Oabhages.— What is the name of the 
insect that oausee olub In Oabhages I Is there any outs for 
it? WUl anyone alto tell me tile eoientlflo name of the 
maggot that attaoke Onions, Carrots, &c., and If thers is 
any oure for it?—T. 0. S. 

800 .—Hardy foliage plants for cutting from. 
—Will any reader of Gardrhivo please to give me the 
names of some good, hardy, foliage plants to cut from, 
whioh will last io water well with out flowers ? I should 
prefer perennial).—Co vr. 

801 —Hybridising flowers and vegetables.— 
Whl anyone give some practical hints on hybridising for 
the purpose of raising Improved varieties of flowers and 
vegetables? Should the anthers of the flowers on the 
plant to be fertilised be removed, and when ?—T. C. S. 

802 —Treatment of bulbs.—What is the proper 
way of treating bulbs, such as Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffo¬ 
dils, Aa, whioh have bloomed in beds in the open ground? 
Should they be lifted, and, If so, how soon, and when 
ihould they be re-planted for next year’s flowering ?— 

s. c. s. 

803.— Soil for Vine In a tub.—Would “ J. c. C.” 
tell me the oesc oompoat for growing a young Vine in,in a 
large tub under glass ? 1 have one, and it dose not seem 

to be doing very well in the soil It is now In (sandy-loam 
from briokfield). It is in a light and warm situation In 
the greenhouse, with plenty of ventilation.-S outhwick. 


804 — Nitrate of soda and sulphate of am¬ 
monia.— will “ B. O. R." kindly say if solutions of either 
of these salts, of the rtreogth he mentions, may be applied 
to foliage and flowers without injury ? If so, the nitrate 
solution may prove a remedy for the baneful green-fly on 
the Rcsee.—W. H. C. 

805 . — White Abutilons with deformed 
flowers. —Can anyone tell me the probable reason why 
one of my Abutllone (Boule de Neige) baa only deformed 
fiowera ? They have no corolla. Tne plant la growing in 
a oool greenhouse with several other Abutilons that 
flower very nicely.—H. G 

806. — Soil and aspect for Anemones —What 
■oil and aepeot suits Dutch and double French Anemones? 
Mine, growing in an open, south aepeot, in light, loamy 
I toil, very rarely flower (the Dutch never), but make 
masses of strong leaves. Anemone fulgene Is, however, 
always covered with blooms.— Amatbur. 

sot. -Caterpillars on Quick set fence. -Last 
year my garden fence (Qalck-eei) was Infested with cater¬ 
pillars. 1 tried lime on one part, lime and paraffin 
(diluted) on another, and paraffin alone on a third; but 
all without effect. WUl some reader kindly say what 
ought to be done to prevent a repetition?— Hortls. 

808 .—^ Watering outdoor Vine-borders and 
fruic-treee.—Will any reader please tell me whether 
outdoor Vine-borders ought to be watered this month and 
onwards with liquid-manure or clear water ? The Vine- 
border is heavily mulched, but has not been watered yet. 
Also, ought fruit-trees to be watered now, or when the 
fruit is set ?—M. 

809 —Procuring seed of the Rue Anemone.— 
In Gardbnibo (p. 38) there was a paragraph, sigaad 

Audax," about the Rue Anemone (Tnaiictrum an»mo- 
noidee), reoommending that it should be grown from seed. 
Gao tho writer, or anyone else, tell me where I oan pro¬ 
cure the seed ? I have tried several seed-merchants with¬ 
out success. —Sussex. 

810 — Guano-water for Tea Roses in window, 
—would anyone be good enough to tell me If weak guano- 
water given to Tea Roses jasfc starting into growth in a 
window will be beneficial or injurious? Iam told that 
the stimulant In question should not be used for 
until a muoh later period of their season's growth. Is 
this so ?— J. H. Prirstlt. 


811.— Shrubs and the past winter.— Sevsral of 
the shrubs here have suffered during the late winter in a 
way in whioh they never hare done before, especially the 
evergreen Veronica, Laurustinus, and fiay. Oan anyone 
tell us what is the best kind of manure to use fortnem, 
or of any other means of repairing the damage caused by 
weather which, if not extraordinarily severe, has been un¬ 
usually changeable?— K. D. U. 

812 — Treatment of Hyacinths and other 
buios after flowering.— Will anyone kindly tell me 
what would be my beet way to treat Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus (single and double), Crocuses, and Bclllae after 
dowering ? 1 must now remove them from the bed where 
they have flowered to make room for the bedding-plants, 
and I should like to use them again next year. If it is pos¬ 
sible to do eo with suooese.—Movies. 

813. — Extracting honey from beehive. — A 
swarm of Dees woe taken here about June lan year, and 
put in a plain straw ekep. It is now la my posseeiion, and 
she weight appears very heavy. Will someone kindly tell 
me what oourae I am to pursne, eo as to extract the 
honey without destroying the bees ? Should I obtain cne 
of the 15s. hives reoommended by "8. S. G.,” the two 
extra hlvee being for the expected swarm?— Ignoramus. 

814. — Seedling Apricots, Peaches, and Nec¬ 
tarines.— I have a few Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines 
growing in pots from stone* planted in November last; 
the Apricots are from 4 inobee to 10 inohee high, in 6-inch 
pots, and the Peaches and Neotaiioea are about 4 Inches 
or 6 inches high-. I wish to grow them on without bud¬ 
ding or grafting. Will anyone please say how 1 should 
treat them to get them to produce fruit as speedily as 
possible ?-R. Jackson. 

815—Outdoor Grape-vino.—I have a young 
Grape-vine on a north wall whioh I wish to train on the 
long-rod system. I understand there must be three rods 
for next year—one for fruit and two for wood-bearing— 
but ehould those be the only three allowed to extend 
themselves, or shall I let other shrubs grow, and out them 
baok In the autumn ; also, ehould the young bunches be 
pinched out now, or after they have bloomed ? Will some¬ 
one kindly direct me?—A. S. H. 

816 —Polnaottia pulcherrima.— Will some reader 
of Gardrnisg kindly tell me how l oan lndooe my Polo- 
eettias to grow ? I have some old plants that produced 
fine heads of bloom last winter, and 1 cut them down at 
the end of February. Since that time they have been in 
a house with a temperature ranging from 65 degs. to 
75degs, but still they have made no lign of growth. 
What oan I do to them to induce them to grow, eo that £ 
may get some good beads of flower next winter, ae they 
are then to valuable for deooration ?-Olivir. 


817. — Tuberoee - flowered Tobacco - plant 
(Nicotians afflnls).—Will anyone kindly give me 
some information about the culture of the tuberose- 
flowered Tobaooo-plant (Nlootiana afflnis) ? I have sown 
seed three times this eeaeon ; the plantsoome up well, but 
when they have made about three or four loaves they then 
stopped growth, and dwindled awny. They were iu a 
cool greenhouse. The soil used for them was a mixture 
of peat, loam, and oand. Do they require sunshine or 
shade, and do they want much water?—A S. H. 

818. —Fruit-trees for an exposed garden.—I 
am erecting a small villa residence on a plot of exposed 
elevated land adjoining the main road In the suburbs of a 
midland town, and am desirous of planting the garden 
with fruit-trees suitable to the looality. I am entirely 
ignorant in gardening matters, but think the treee should 
be oloee growing, small, and of a good shape, not wall- 
trees. Oan any of your readers recommend me the most 
suitable kinds to plant? The entire garden Is 90 feet by 
60 feet, and I propose planting two Apple-treea-one 
early kind, and the other a late one, and both suitable 
for either dessert or oullnary put pores—one Plum, one 
Dam ton, one Oherry, ami one winder dessert Pear 
When Is the beet time of the year to plant them ? - 
Ellington 
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819. — Parrot Tulip flowers turning green.— 
Can anyone tell me why my Parrot Tulips, put in last 
November, have produced green flowers this spring?! 
They have been placed under exactly the same cultural 
oonditions as in former years, and up to now the flowers 
have always been of the right colour, and I am at a low to 
aooount for the freak.—H. L. 

820. — Glolre de Dijon Rose.— I have a splendid old 
Gloire de Dijon Rose-tree trained against the front of my 
house (south aspect), which has given great crope of 
bloom every year. About a fortnight since I dug about 
its roots and manured it; but, unfortunately, since the 
operation the branches have withered, and at present the 
tree shows no signs of life. Would some one kindly tell 
me what treatment to give, in order that 1 may not lose 
the tree ?—Bessbrooki 

821. — How to destroy sparrows. — will any 
reader of Gardsnixg inform me how to poison some 
Wheat, so that I may reduce the numbers of these pests ? 
They are a perfect plague in this part; they come down in 
flights, and eat nearly everything up. Last season I lost 
all my Peas, for the sparrows oame down in hundreds and 
took them out of the pods before they were anything like 
large enough for pioklng. I also loet the whole of my 
Oherries from eight young treee. I have tried netting the 
treat for protection against the sparrows; but I find it 
quite spoils the growth and shape of young trees.— Esnaa. 

822. —Shoots of Clematis Jacfcmanl flagging. 
—I have a Clematis Jackmani planted In good soli in a 
large, deep box, in a recess of a very airy conservatory. 
It has grown well sinoe planting two months ago until 
this week, when the tender ends of the shoots began to 
flag, as If wanting water. Instead of recovering when 
watered (the soil did not appear dry) the leaves have 
withered, and the plant eeems to be dying. I took it up 
to aee If there were any Insects at the root, bat could find 
nothing. Can anyone tell me what to do ? AO. iilaclna 
florlbunda planted in the same box is in splendid con¬ 
dition.—V. D. 

823. —Unhealthy A araucaria.— We have a large 
Aurauoarta, over 40 feet high, here, and estimated to have 
been planted about that number of years. It is a remark¬ 
ably floe tree, but has of late years ihown signs of failure, 
most of the branches turning brown and then becoming 
bare. The prooesa began from the bottom of the tree 
upwards, until this year the tree is brown nearly the 
whole way up. We have heard that it is in consequence 
of the roots striking the chalk subsoil, and cue of our 
most experience! gardeners hereabouts says there is no 
remedy; but perhap s some of your readers may be able to 
■aggest something ?—R. D. U. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers care invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

824. -Liquid-manure for plants.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me the best liquid manure to use for plants 
growing in conservatory oorder; also for indoor pot 
plants, and others In the open air, and how to prepare It, 
and the proper strength to use it with safety ? 

[In a general Way, the manure-water made from the 
draining* of cowsheds and stable* is as *afe and good a* 
ang liquid stimulant you can u*e for plant*. The. drain- 
ina* Mould be allowed to stand for a few weeks after 
collecting to undergo decomposition, and then given in a 
clear state, largely diluted with pure water, say, in the 
proportion of 1 gallon of the liquid-manure to /, gallons of 
water. You mag apply it about two or three time* a- 
week. The refuse from housemaid* pails can be used in 
a similar manner. Amongst artificial manure* guano, 
if genuine, is, perhaps, a* goal a* any, ami mag, with 
advantage, be. give to jilants in a liquid'form in the follow¬ 
ing proportion* : An ordinary thumh-potful of guano, 
added to L gallons of water; when dissolved and sett led’ 
use. Never use manure-water in a thick state, it is then 
most injurious.} 

825. — Winter-flowering Heliotrope.— Will any. 
one give me some hints on the cultivation of the Hello* 
trope, so ae to obtain a good supply of flowers during the 
winter season of the year ?— P. F. F. 

[The culture of the Heliotrope to produce flower* in the 
•winter is not at all difficult, provided a little forethought 
is evinced, and a suitable glasshouse is available for 
their occupation in that season. This structure should be 
light and well wanned, so that in cold weather a tempera¬ 
ture of r,0 degs. can be kepi up. The cuttings should be 
taken off in the month of March, and they will speedily 
strike root in a warm, close frame or house, using light 
sandy soil for them. As soon as passible they should be 
potted of singly into small pots , in a compost of loam, leaf- 
soil, and sand, and encouraged to grow in every way. As 
they make pi-o^ress the points of the shoots must be punched 
out, so as to induce them to break out freely and fonn 
good, bushy plants. Keep them growing on freely in a 
genial, moist temperature, and by about the middle of 
June they may be. shifted into their Jlowering-pots, using 
those from 6 inches to H inches in diameter, ami the soil 
should be in a rather rougher condition than that used in 
he first stages of the plant’s growth, and be sure to give 
abundance of drainage. When they have become estab¬ 
lished again, they may be plunged out-of-doors, in coal- 
ashes, in a rather sheltered spot. A ll bloom-buds m mt be 
pinched off throughout the summer, and attend well to 
watering and syringing. Early in the autumn place 
them in their winter quarters, which, as before said, must 
be warm and light, and abundance of bloom should result 
throughout the winter. A few stakes will be required to 
prevent the branches from breaking, and weak liquid- 
manure occasionally given will be of much benefit. Good 
kinds to grow would be the following: Peruvianum 
President Garfield, Jioi des Novi*, and White Lady.) 

826.—Treatment of Arabia, Alyeeum, and 
Anbrletla.—What is the proper treatment of Arable, 
Alyraum, and Aubrletia lor spring bedding for a second 
year? Should they be divided when taken up?— Ajax. 

[The three hardy plants named above can be increased 
to any quantity for sj/rina bedding. Try-division of the 
root* and replanting./ Til is can t*e dqpA either in the 
autumn, or when re avcmwfa -bti^Gi ykjtpring. ] 


827. — Gardenia after flowering.— I have a large 
Gardenia on a back wall, in store. At the present time 
there are 110 blooms on it. Will someone kindly inform me 
how I should treat it after flowering, and is it easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings?— Oliver. 

[The best treatment you can give your Gardenia after 
flowering wiU be to encourage, by all means, freedom of 
growth by maintaining a brisk, moist atmosphere in your 
stove. The plant should have abundance of water at the 
I root during its grouritig season, provided the border in 
which it is planted is weU drained, and syringe the 
branches twice or three times a-day, and attend strictly to 
keeping it entirely free from the attack of mealy-bug, to 
which it is very liable. As the season advances more air 
may be given, if possible, so that the ivood may become 
well matured before winter sets in again, and thus ensure 
a good crop of blossom in its season. ‘ Do not let the growth 
become too thick, or you will have small flowers. The 
Gardenia is very easilypropagated from cuttings taken off 
during February and March, and inserted in light, sandy 
soil, and, placed in a close, moist, and high temperature, 
they sqteedily root, and soon form good plants.) 

828. —Oyperus alternlfollua—Can you kindly tell 
me how to treat a Cypsrus altermfalias? I have suooass. 
fully brought one through the winter. Should it be re* 
potted ? If eo, what compost will it require ?—G. J. If. 

[The temperature best suited to the growth of this 
Cyperus is one of about 55 degs. to 65 degs. in a general 
wag, and, ivhcn growing, abundance of water should be 
given to the roots—in fact, it is almost an cupuatic plant. 
You may re-pot your plant now, using a compost of loam 
and a little sand for it. If you wish to increase your 
stock, then divide the plants into several crotons, and pot 
each one singly in small pots, and, if they are kept close 
and tcarm for a little while, they will soon make good- 
sized specimen.] 

829. —Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c„ 
toeing their leaves-— A week since 1 purchased some 
four dozen healthy young plants, consisting of zonal 
Geraniums, Verbenas, Petunias, Fuchsias, &c , and placed 
them in my small greenhouse, where they have been well 
watered and given plenty of air, and the temperature has 
never been below 46 degs.; but I have noticed that the 
lower leaves have gradually turned yellow and fallen off. 
Perhaps you will be good enough to tell me what is the 
probaole cause of this ?— A Cokstaht Reader. 

[The reason of your young, soft-wooded plants of Pelar- 
goniums } Fuchsias, /a., losing their lower leaves is, in all 
probability, to be attributed to the fact that before you 
purchased them they had been pushed along in a warm, 
moist atmosphere, and- with very little ventilation given, 
and, as you say, you have given them, since they have 
been in your possession, plenty of air, the sudden change 
in treatment icould quite account for the loss of a little of 
the lower foliage. You may still continue to ventilate 
your greenhouse freely; but carefully avoid cold draughts 
of air striking directly on the plants, the after effects of 
which are sure to be injurious. 

830 —Unhealthy Grape-vine.— WiU you please 
to tell me what disease it is that has attacked the en¬ 
closed piece of Grape-vine, and olso| what remedy to use 
for It ?-J. Jolliffs. 

[The piece of Grape-vine sent was not suffering from 
any organic disease, but was simply swarming with 
the insect pest known as mealy bug, and it is a most diffi¬ 
cult one to eradicate, as once it gets a hold it increases 
with amazing rapidity. Your best way of proceeding 
now and during the summer will be to remove as much as 
you can of it by the constant, use of a sponge and soapy 
water. In the autumn, when the pruning time arrives, 
clean all the loose bark off the Vine, and stop all holes in 
the Vine's surface with painter's "patent knotting,” and 
afterwards paint the rod over with a thick smearing of 
clay. Tobacco-liquor , soft-soap, and a little jxtraffin oil. 
The wooilwork and wall* of the house shotdd be well 
scrubbed and painted. If this is persevered in, you may 
clear your vinery in time; but you must, persist in your 
endeavours, or they will be of no avail.} 

831. —Diluting liquid stable-manure. — What 
proportion cf stable liquor taken from a stable drain 
should be used per gallon of (soft! water, to fit it for 
watering plants and vegetables ? -Wales. 

[A safe proportion to use the drainings of a stable 
mixed with soft water tor liquid-manure tvould be, say, a 
quart to a gallon. The drainings should, before being so 
used, be allowed to become decomposed ; it is then a per¬ 
fectly safe manure for most plants.] 

832. — Fruit-trees and Roses Infested with 
caterpillars.—The fruit-trees snd Roeee in my garden 
at South Norwood are very badly infested with cater¬ 
pillars. I am hand-picking and destroying as many as I 
can, and syringing them freely with aoft-eoap and Tobacco- 
Uquor. Will this treatment be likely to be effectual ? 

[To eradicate these pests you cannot do better than per¬ 
severe with hand picking—especially with the Roses—and 
also with the syringing ; the mixture you use is a good 
one for the purpose. You mighty apply it with the garden- 
engine, that would be more forcible than the syringe, and 
would surely wash numbers of the caterpillars oft' even if 
only clear water is used. Immediately a'tcr this opera¬ 
tion is performed, throw a good dressing of lime and soot, 
mixed together, all over the ground beneath the trees ; this 
will, if persevered in, effectually destroy the caterpillars 
that have been washed of by the force of the water. No¬ 
thing but persistance in the rvork of destruction can 
possibly rid you of the nuisance.] 

833. —Cinerarias after flowering.— What is the 
right treatment for Cinerarias after they have done 
flowering ? Should they be placed out-of-doora, ae I have 
only one email greenhouse?—)!. M. 

[After your Cinerarias have done flowering you can cut 
them doum to within 2 inches or «> inches of the soil, and 
top-dress them with some light, rich mould, and place 
them under a shady wall. Keep them moderately moist 
at the roots, and they will spcedly send up a number of 
suckers, which can be taken off and rooted in sandy soil in 
any cool, shady frame, and then potted on. These will 
make capital plants for flowering next season. As a rule, 
however, we think it would be your best plan to raise your 
stock of Cinerarias annually from sred, except in the ease 
of kimls yon may wish to perpetuate.) 


834.— Rabbit-manure.— Will rabbit-manure be use* 
ful for kitchen and flower garden ?—H. 8. 

[You can certainly apply rabbit-manure to your kitchen 
and flower-garden borders with advantage, digging it in 
in a similar manner to stable-manure. 

835 — Fuchsia leaves curling up and falling 
Off.— Can you tell me what you think la the matter with 
my Fuohtias growing in my window ? I potted them ia 
February in good eoil, but soon after the leaves began to 
curl up and fall off, and on turning them out of the pote 
I found numbers of maggot# at tne roots. Is this the 
cause of their bad state ? 

[You have evidently potted your Fuchsias in soil which 
is full of wireworm. Your best plan now will be to shake 
all the old soil off the roots, and re-pot in some good, light 
material free from the pest of wireworm. If by chance 
you should see one in the poUtng-soil, be sure to pick it out 
and. destroi/ it. And mix a little soot with your comjmf ; 
this will act as a preventive.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants,— Psrsons who wish plants to b« 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot cf the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias , 
Geraniums, Azaleas , as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gaadrsiko Illustrated, 57, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— G. /.—1, Saxifrage ohicense; 2, 
8. cuneifolis. - Borderer.— Herberts dulcis. - Bourne¬ 

mouth.—Blue flower, Aubrletia purpurea* We cannot 

name Daffodils. - South Devon.— Apparently a Ganna ; 

but the flowers were very much dried up. - Fordham .— 

Frlttllarla Meleagris. - Amateur, Selby.—The common 

Morel (Morchella eeoulenta), used by oooks to flavour 
gravy; It is also dressed and stuffed with minced white 

meat.- Mr. T. Mansell Franklin .—Saooolabium calceo- 

lua.- B. M.— 1, Sedum Sieboldi; 2, Osmunda regalls; 

3, Begonia xanthina argyrea; 4, Apparently a email plant 
of B. dlsoolor; 6. A kind of Citrus (cannot name from 

leaves only).-C. P. L .—Oalllitemon lanceolatum.- 

J. M.— 1, Maokaya bella ; 2, Aubrletia parpuraa; 8, 
Jasminum of some kind, but cannot name without seeing 

flowers.- T. E. Steel.—1, Trollies europasus; 2, Aeperuia 

odorata; 8, Saxifrage tridactyiis; 4, Doronloa austriaoum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would r e member fhat we do 
not answer queries by post, and that ws oannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions , 
which are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received. 

T. H. Wood -Ton will And the information you require 
about oolour of Oamellia-flowers in the oatalogue of any 

trade grower of the plants.- Excelsior. —The flowers you 

sent os of seedling Auriculas from the open air are very 
good, many of the blooms were at large size, and with 
much variety of oolour amongst them. - T. S. D.— Evi¬ 

dently the oauae of the fruit of your Figs decaying like 
the sample sent is that you are overwatering them ; 
reduoe the supply, and maintain a good, brisk best in the 

house, with ventilation whenever possible.- Borderer. 

—Probably you have a bad variety of the red Lepagerla, 
hence the pale colour of its flowers. It could not possibly 
be affected In any way by growing on the same trellis ae 
the white variety.— —John Cliff.— The cause at your 
Tulip-leaves turning brown like the sample sent appears 
to be that they are lnfeeted with red epider and thrips. 

- Rev. T. W. Martyn.— The flower* of Primroses aeon 

are curious and nretty, but not otherwise remarkable.- 

George Beal — Mr. Boiler, the Oaoti grower, ha* been dead 

some time.- A. T.Q.— Ordinary mounting will do quite 

well for our competition photographs- Andrew Ander¬ 

son.—Wo have duly received your photos of stove-plan te, 

Ac., and beg to thank you tor them.- Thomas Balt .— 

You can procure Violet plants easily of almost any nur¬ 
seryman. - Alfred Cobbett. — We thank you for the 

specimen of Morel sent by you; it is oertainly not com¬ 
mon to Had them growing in gardens; in your case, ae 
you suggest, their presence may be owing to the dressing 
the ground has reoeived from the recently dug-in leaves. 

- A Lover of Feme.—A. good book for you to have 

would be “Select Stove and Greenhouse Ferns,” by B. S« 
Williams, Victoria Nursery, Upper Holloway, London, N. 

- Enquirer. —We cannot give advice respecting legal 

agreements; consult a local solicitor. 


Catalogues received.—Vein and Rare Plante and 
Orchide. William Bull, 636, King’e-road, Chelsea, London, 

S*W.- Orchids, Stave, and Greenhouse, and Bedding 

Plante. J. Veltoh and Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery. 
Chelsea, London, S.W.- Orchids and Stove and Green¬ 

house. J. Backhouse and Son, York. Floristu* 

Flowers and Stove and Greenhouse Plante. John Forbea. 
Hawick, N B. 

701.— Diseased Strawberries.—! see “ Gaboon •• 
asks a question about Strawberries dying off. Hava note 
his plants been eaten by grubs 7 If the yonngplnnta were 
strong, and the soil fair, it would be eingular for them to 
refuse to grow. For the grub one oan only search ami 
kill, then re-plant*— Maxdore. 

787.— Earwigs In dwelling-house.— I shall bo 
obliged if any one of your readers can tell me how earwig** 
can be got rid of from a dwelling-house. Last summer wo 
had quite a plague of them; one evening 1 killed over 
60 in an upper room in the course of an hour. They con- 
tinued to Infest the house more or lees until the oolcl 
weather oame. The bouse has only been built about t hre a 
years ; it stands on very high ground, and hoe no trees, 
shrabr, or creeper* about it. The eoil ie ohalky. There 
ia a email garden, and beyond that pasture-land. — 
S. M. F. 
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664. — Roses on galvanised iron 
arches. —If your Gloire de Dijon Rote la grow¬ 
ing in a good soil, and the situation of the arch 
not exposed or draughty, there ia uo doubt that 
the growth of the plant ia influenoed by the 
action of the galvanised wire on it. It has not 
yet been clearly ascertained how it ia that, in 
■owe cases, plants do not grow satisfactorily 
on galvanised iron trellises, while in others it 
haa no ill effect. I should advise von to give 
your arch a coat of paint, which will settle the 
point in your case.—J. C. C. 

663.—Double Roses. — I give you the 
names of six Hybrid Perpetuals and six Tea- 
soented, as you do not say whioh you want, or 
whether they are for growing in pots, or 
planting out: La France, Madame La Charme, 
Alfred Colomb, Due de Rohan, Comtesse de 
Chabrillant, Baroness Rothsohild. Tea-iconted 
Rosea: Catherine Mermet, W. F. Bennett. 
Niphetos, Etoile de Lyon, Belle Lyonnaiae, and 
Marie Van Houtte.—J. C. C. 

€77. — Gloire de Dijon Rose.—I should advise 
" W. G. O.” to simply let nis plant of this Roes alone this 
season, at all events, and, no doubt, it will flower.—H. B. f 
Omettling. 

Marechal Niel Rose-leaves falling off—since 
wilting my last note I am glad to say that my Rose 
shows unmistaksble signs of improvement, as already 
thaw it a great quantity of new growth starting all over 
it. and it looks ae healthy as ever. I beg to thank 
*'J. C. C." for information given, and will certainly 
follow his advice another winter.— South wick. 

BIRDS; 

QUERY. 

S38 —Red mites on canary.— My canary suffers 
dreadfully from red mites, to mach so that he haa made 
Me wings and neok .quite sore and unsightly from con¬ 
stant pecking. He is in a wire cage, whioh is carefully 
a tt en ded to daily, and his perches have been aoalded. 
Would anyone kindly advise me what to do for his sore 
wings, and bow to get rid cf the mite#?—N ovice. 


REPLIES. 


724.— Breeding 1 canaries.— In reply to 
“F. B.,” I should recommend giving the canary 
another chance in warmer weather, as the cola 
often prevents laying, unless the bird eats the 
eggs as she lays them ; if so, she is useless. As 
soon as she begins to sit, take away the mate. 
Of course “ F. B.” gives the birds plenty of egg- 
meat when they are put together ? A piece of 
mutton fat is a good thing to keep within reach 
of the canary when laying to prevent it becoming 
egg-bound. Noise does not affect them muoh. 
I should like to know if “ F. B.” succeeds.— 
M. K, W. 

722.—Making bird-lime.—“ W. G. H.” 
will find the following recipe for making bird¬ 
lime in the “Boys Own Book”: “Bird-lime 
is made from the bark of Holly, peeled from the 
tree at midsummer, and boiled in water till the 
grey bark rises. In about sixteen hours the 
water is drained away, all the green bark 
separated from the grey, laid on a moist floor, 
ana covered over with green weeds; in ten or 
twelve days it turns to a slimy matter; it is 
then beaten in a mortar till it becomes thick 
and tough, and afterwards washed in a running 
stream, put in oloie earthern pots, and skimmed 
as often as any fonlness arises. In three or 
four days it becomes cleansed, and is put into 
another clean earthern vessel, and oovered close 
for nee.” —M. M. Tale. 

HOUSHHOLD. 


QUERIES. 

837. — How to make Lavender, Rose, and 
Eiaerflower-water.— Will anyone Madly Inform me 
hew to make Lavender, Rom, and Elderflower-waters 
tram the freeh flowers? I presume the water, after being 
Impregnated with the flowers, will require passing through 
a retort or still.— H. Ukquhart. 

838. —Burnet wlneu— Can any of you correspondents 
Inform me how to make wine from the flowere of the 
Buroet-plant ? It was formerly much made in this part, 
Lutterworth ; now the way to do so is wholly forgotten. 
It was called British port wine.—T. M., Lutterworth. 

839—Stains from the juice of Hop-tope.—A 
Bquor exudee from me fresnly-cut Hop-top, which. If 
•uoeed to touoh any linen or cotton fabric, produces an 
indelible stain. To remove it I have tried, without 
nooea, the following things: 8alb of Lemons, acetic acid, 
soda, chloride of lime, bleaching In the frost, ditto in the 
ns. Oaa any of your readers solve this problem 7— 
Wmbr. 

REPLY. 



How to cook Hop-tops* — The Hop- 
tops should be tied np in small bundles, in the 
same manner as Asparagus, and boiled for ten 
minntes in salt and water. One tablespoonful 
of salt is sufficient for 2 quarts of water. Plunge 
the Hop-tops into the water when it is quite 
boiling, ana oontinne to boil briskly, and, when 
oooked sufficiently, serve them up with white 
sauce, made as follows—viz., 1 tablespoonful of 
flour, 1 bre&kfast-oupful of milk, a pinch of 
salt, and a piece of butter, to soften off, 
according to taste. —Walks. 

POULTRY AND RABBIT& 

QUERIES. 

840. —Rain-water for fowls.—I should be glad to 
know whether rain-water is bad for fowls, as it it said to 
be so in many poultry books; also how to mix fowls’ 
meal, so as to get It dry and crumbly.— Bumx. 

841. —Old and young fowls.— I have a few mongrel 
fowls, and have just bought soms eight-weeks-old Brahma 
ohiokeos, and should be glad to know if the young ones 
must be kept separate from the old ones; if so, until 
what age ? And what size run and coop would a dozen 
require ? Ought they to have a perch to roost on, or are 
they not yet old enough ? On what, and how often, shall 
I feed them?—A Beginner. 

842. —Price of young' chickens.— Would anyone 
tell me what will be a fair price to give for young chickens, 
a cross of Spanish and Minorca, age four weeks 1—M. H. 

843. —Pea fowls.—Can "Doulting” give me a cure 
for a peaoock with sore eyes ? We have had two birds 
who died with the same trouble some time ago. It starts 
with the eye filling with water, and after a time the eye 
beoomes like a hard pieoe of fat, which can be taken out, 
and then the birds get all right again for a few weeks ; 
but it soon commences to gather again.—R. H. 

REPLIES. 

652.—Plymouth Rock chiokens.—When first 
hatched Plymouth Rock chickens are mostly black, with 
a doth of white at the bsok of the head and upon the 
breast. No particular colour can really be depended 
upon, for the breed hat not been introduced many yean, 
and “sports” are not unoommon.—D oultino. 

727. —Food for fowls.— Your feeding is 
not good. Barley does well for the evening 
meal, but is better changed from time to time. 
Indian Corn is probably used as a food for 
poultry more often than anything else ; it is, 
nevertheless, a bad one if used too freely, espe¬ 
cially in the oase of Brahmas and Coohins, as it 
promotes the formation of internal fat. How¬ 
ever good the foods themselves may be, it is 
nnwise to use the same kind day after day. 
What would [a human being think if he were 
oompelled to eat bread and cheese at every meal ? 
It is impossible to say how muoh grain yon 
should give your fowls, for appetites vary so 
widely. The best rule one oan observe is to 
give the birds just as much as they will eat, 
and no more. Cease to throw down the 
food direotly the fowls seem disinclined 
to rash after it. There oan be no greater 
mistake than to leave good food lying 
about from one meal to another. If the 
fowls can always find food waiting for them 
they will not forage for themselves, and if they 
live in idleness, disease will soon make its 
appearance. As regards the best kinds of food, 
you cannot do better than work upon the lines 
laid down by “ Busy Bee,” on page 126. For 
breakfast, give sharps (middlings) mixed with 
Barley-meal and kitohen scraps. This, during 
cold weather, should be given warm. If the 
fowls are oonfined, the scraps should be reserved 
until midday, when they may be given in lieu 
of oorn. If the fowls have their liberty they 
require nothing until roosting time, when some 
hard grain—Wheat, Buckwheat, Dari, or Barley, 
should be supplied. Fed in this way, and well 
looked after in other respeots, the fowls should 
yield a good supply of eggs at all seasons of the 
year.— Boulting. 

728. — Poultry for laying:.— u Ignoramus” 
had better select Andalusians or Minoroas, the 
former for choice. He may keep from four to 
six hens, provided he is oareful to keep the run 
perfectly clean, and at the same time supply ths 
birds with plenty of green food. The eggs may, 
doubtless, be got through advertising, but I 
strongly advise “ Ignoramus ” to give up the 
idea of hatching altogether. It will pay him 
better to buy growing pullets instead, if one is 
to be successful in chicken rearing, he must have 
a good run for his young birds. If they are 
kept in small runs the mortality is certain to 
be great, and the survivors will never seem to 
thrive. Pullets, on the other hand, which have 
been bred elsewhere, would be brought to fresh 
ground, and in a short time would begin to make 
some return for their keep.—D oulting. 


729. — Diseased fowls. —If “Jubilee 
Ann ” is satisfied that her management is good, 
and there is nothing in the surroundings of the 
poultry-yard which will account for the state 
of things of whioh she oomplaini, I am dis¬ 
posed to agree with the doctor referred to in 
the query. I should, however, first try the 
effeot of warm poultices upon the foot before I 
gave np the case as incurable. If this treat¬ 
ment does not answer, it would be well to dear 
ont the stock, for the disease would appear to 
be hereditary.— Doulting. 

663.—Duok hatching fowls’ eggs.— 
Ducks make capital mothers, and may safely 
be trusted with chicken, provided there 
Is no water at hand. They sit most faithfully 
(as a rule), and show a devotion to the young 
ohioka fully as strong as that whioh would be 
bestowed upon them by a hen. Still, it is best 
to keep them in a warm position, and to 
confine the duok at first in a hutoh and after¬ 
wards in a wired-in ran. If she is allowed her 
liberty, it is almost certain that she will at once 
make for her native element, leaving her ohioks 
to their fate.— Audax. 


DaMias. Dahlias. Dahlias. 

4nf| VARIETIES to select from, Show and 

*Lf v Fancy varieties, my seleotion of 12 Bplendid Dahlias, 
including auch ai Herbert Turner, Guo. Rawlings. Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone, and others, at 2s. 6d. per doz. Purchasers’ selection at 
same price so long aa in stock. Evidence of quality see fol¬ 
lowing " Worksop, May Uth, 1887.—Dahlia plants safe to 
hand, quite fresh, beautiful plants, beautifully packed, with 
whioh 1 am more than pleased.—Yours truly, K. A. Le t“ 

pOMPONK DAHLIAS, 12 splendid var. for 
OPECIAL OFFER of CACTUS, &o.—3 white 

D Oaotus Dahlias, *' Oonstanoe2 scarlet Cactus, “ Jua- 
resii2 singles, ” White QueenI single ” Paragon," and 
4 choioe named Pompone Dahlias for 2s. fid. Never offered 
by any other firm at the prioe. 

90 non OF the TRUE-WHITE CACTUS 

DAHLIA, ’‘Oonstanoe,’’at 2s. 6d. perdoi. 
The largest stock in the world. The most useful and valuable 
for out Bloom. Scarlet Cactus, “ Juarosi," 4s. per doz. 

OH nnO CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—My Col- 

tlUjUUU lection of COO varieties comprises every sort 
worth growing, and I will send 1 dezen strong, well-rooted 
plants from oold frames in 12 named varieties, a seleotion 
whioh cannot be beaten, for Is. 3d., post free. 

QORNFLOWERS, azure blue, 24 for 1 b. 3d. 

A QUILEGI AS,—Chrysantha, Skinneri, Cali- 

** fornioa hybrids, Ac., 6 for Is. 6d.,or 12 for 2s. fid. 

DELPHINIUMS FORMOStJM—Hendenonii, 

" elatum, and sinense, the most lovely shades of blue, 8 for 
Is. 6<L, or 12 for 2s. (Sd. 


AURICULAS, alpine, from choioe named 

’-“•L varieties, 2s. fid. per doz. Mimulus, Bull’s choicest strain, 
is. (Sd. per doz. 

(1AILLARDIA GRANDIFLORA, ariatata, 

^ and amblyodon.—These are quite a new departure in 


VJ and amblyodon.—These are quite a new departure in 
hardy flowers, and great improvement upon the older sorts, 
with larger and more brilliant flowers, invaluable for outtlng, 
is. fid. per doz. Gaillardia plots, and picta Lorenziana, 
mixed double, tine for cutting, Is. 6d. per doz. 

OALLIOPS1S TINCTORIA, in great demand 

w ms cut flower last year, a fashionable flower, yollow and 
orimsoo. valuable as a out flower, Is. 6d. per doz. 

TV/TATIUOAKIA INODORA, FL.-PL., thebe«t 

white hardy flowering plant that we possess, should be 
in every garden, Is. 6d. per doz. 

Matricaria eximia, fl.-pl., a lovely 

•1XL utile cream-coloured variety of above, a gem in any 
garden, Is. fid. per doz. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS (Annual). — Having 

Lr grown these extensively for Oovenfc-garden market for the 
last four years I have taken great pains so improve the same, 
and now offer for the first time several Improved varieties that 
will give an enormous quantity of bloom—viz , Chrys. oorona- 
rium, double white, double yellow, and double sulphur, Chrys. 
tricolor, fcri. double golden, trl. Dunnettii, double white; IrL 
hybrtdam, £L-pL, bright oolours, mixed, very fine, Chrys. 
graudiflorumgolden, and Chrys. segetum grandlflorum ; all 

TTICTC^RI A ASTERS, in light blue, dark blue, 
* carmine, and pure white. Ten-week Stocks, Zinnia elegant, 
and Phlox Drummondi; all at 21 for Is. 3d., free. 

DLUE LOBELIA COMP ACTA, small dumps 
from single pots, Is. 3d. ptr doz. All the above free oy 

ERIC F. SUCH, MARKET GROWER, 
_ MAIDENHEAD, BERK8. _ 

PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS.—Tra- 

T deeoantia zebrina, very pretty trailer, and ef easy culture 
(sm Gardening May 14th), 3 for Is. Harrison s Giant Musk, 
delioious perfume, strong plants. Is. fid. doz. Maiden-hair 
Ferns, fine plants, 8d. each, 3 for Is. 8d. Tropsooluui Fire¬ 
ball, intense scarlet creeper, 3 for Is. 8d. Emperor William 
Blue Lobelia, strongtufte, 6 for Is. All free.—D. WHE ABLE, 
125, Oak field-road, Penge. _ 

■KTICOTIANA AFF1NIS (Tobacco), white, very 

Tv sweet-scented, first rate for cutting, 0, with cultural 
directions Is., free.—RECTOR. Beiaugh, Norwich _ 

pHRISTMAS ROSES, pure white bloom, for 

v cutting in winter, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 2s. fid.; 60, 8s., free; 
perfectl y har d y.—RECTOR, Belaugb, Norwioh. _ 

PENTSTEMONS, VIOLAS, and PAJSS1ES.— 

T My own seleotion. Pentstemons, 12 fine oompetlng 
varieties, 4s.; Violas, 12 floe oompeting varieties, 3s; 
unnamed fancy Pansies, Its, 3d. p<r doz. All sure to give 
entire satisfaction: all post free, from—ALEX. LISTER, 
Florist, Rot ha <aiJ , 13 
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ORCHIDS. 

rpHE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 

-L (JOHN CJOWANI. Limited, hft?e an immense »tock of 
ORCHIDS, both established and newly imported, and they 
are constantly receiving fresh Importations from various 
countries. Catalogue, with prices and full particulars, post 
free on application. 

12 Orchids, suitable for cool house. 21s., 3’s , and 42s. per doz. 
12 Orchids, suitable for hot houre, 24s., 36s., and 42s. per doz. 
12 Orohid*. in bloom, or showing for bloom, 36s., 42s., and 

60s. per doz. 


THE VINEYARD & NUR8ERIES, 

GAR STOW. LIVERPOOL. 


Wm, Fotten's Choice Collections 

OF PLANTS. 

See advertisement In Gardb.vino Illustrated, May 7th. 
Send Jot CATALOGUE, post free on application. 

Camden Nursery, Slsslnghurat, Staplehurst, 
Kent. 


EWING & CO., LISTS FEES. 


8EA VIEW NUR8ERIE8, 

HAVANT, Hants. 

of beat, new, scarce, and 
old aorta. 

Also HARDY ORNAMENTAL Foliaged and Flowering 
TRICKS. SHRUBS, and CLIMBERS, in and out of pole. 


ROSES 


T ENT DAFFODIL BULBS, 100 la., 1,000 8e. 

L Hardy British Ferns: Asplenium marinum, viride, Trioho- 
manes.Ceteraoh orenatnm, Lastrea rigiaa, Oreopteris, ailatata, 
co.lina, Parsley. Athyrium, lobatum, Oak, Beech, caloareum, 
Ac., 15 la. Bd.; 20 large roots for rookeries, 2s. 6d., 60 5s. 6d., 
100 10s., named, carriage paid.—ROBERT BELL, 87, Allhal¬ 
lows lane. K endal. ___ 

pALMS.—7 varieties, including Cocoa, Areca, 
-1- and Seaforthia, 2s. 9d. Pelargoniums, fancy, 6 named 
var., Is. 6d. Double Pyrethrums. 6 named var., la. 6d.. 
free.—HENRY A CO., near Ameraham, Bucks. 


'DOSES, 9 named var., including Gloire de 
-Lv Dijon, red do., La Franoe, Malmaison, Oapt. Christy, 
Jacqueminot, J Hopper, J. Margottin, Ao., 4s., carriage paid. 
—HENRY A CO., near Amersham, Bucks._ 


TV/TAGNOLIAS, two, la. 6d.; Ceanothna, 3 var., 
■LTL Is. 3d.: Hydrangea paniculata and T. Hogg, four, la. 4d.; 
Virginian Oreeper, variogated. three Is. 2d.; do. Qreen, four, 
Is.; Honeysuckles, four, Is. 2d.; doubleDeutzias, four, Is. 2d.; 
Golden Elder, three, Is. 2d. One each of above 3s. 8d., all 
free —HENRY A CO., near Amersham. Books._ 


rPlGRlDLAS, three colours, white, scarlet, and 
-L yellow, flowering bulbs. Is. 6d. dos.; Iris, for borders, 
lovely oolours, pale blue, yellow, Ac., 6 named var., la., or 
la. 9d. doz., free.—HENRY A CO., near Ameraham. Bucks. 


TV/TOSS ROSES, 6 named var., 4s. 9d. doz. ; 

xu. Cabbage Roses (true), named, 4s. ftd. doz. Odo doz. each 
of above, and one doz. mixed Hybrid Perpetuate and Teas, to 
name, for 11a. 6d., carriage paid.—HENRY A CO., near 
Amersham, Bucks. 


DEDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums, in variety, 

L* Is 4d. doz., single pots: Dahlias. 6 var, named, show, 
fancy, and bedding, Is td. doz ; Cactus do.. Lemon, scarlet, 
purple, and crimson, to name, 1 of each, Is. 2d.; Sedum varic* 

f atum, edging. Is. doz.; Lapageria rosea, Is. each,all free.— 
IKNRY A CO., near Amersham, Bucks. 


LOST PLANTS. 

•THOSE who have lost their plants from the 

A severe winter will do well by sending their order to 
J. DIBBENS, who has over 700,000flae healthy plants ready 
for Bending out—the best and freest-blooming kinds. For the 
Greenhouse or Garden. Contractor for three Government 
Establishments. 

GERANIUMS —12 Vesuvius Is. 9d., 10012s.; 12 Waltham 
Seedling Is. 0d., ICO 12s.; 12 pink, Is 9d., 100 10s.; 12 Flower 
Spring 2s.: 12 O. P. Gem 2s ; 12 Happy Thought 2s. 3d.; 12 
Pink and Scarlet Dble, 2a. ftd.; 12 white 2s.; 12 Ivy-leaf Is. W.; 
3 Queen of Belgians Is.; 12 splendid kinds for pots 3s. ftd. 

12 Gloxinia, splendid strain, 3s.; 100,18s. 

12 Petunias, finest strain out, Is. 6d. 12 Tradescantia, Is 3d. 
12 Ferns, Maiden-hair. 2s. Bd. 12 Coleus, all oolours. Is. 6d. 
12 Fuchsias, double and single, all oolours, 2s. 

12 Begontar, tuberous, fine sorts, 3s 6d. 

12 Dahlias, single, 2a. 12 Violas, blue, Is.; 100, 6s. 

12 Verbenas, all oolours, la. 

l'J Chrysanthemums, fine sorts. Is. ftd. 

12 Nicotiana affinte Is. 6d. 12 Tomato, for greenhouse, 2s 
12 Alternanthera, 3 best sorts, Is. • 100, 6s. 

12 Lobelias. Emperor William or Oompacta, 9d.; 100, So. 

12 Marguerites, yellow, large-flowering kinds, 2s. 

12 Mesembryanthemum, variegated, la.; 100, 6a. 

12 Sedum, variegated, Is.; 100, 6s. 

12 naiceolari&s, yellow, la.; 100, «s. 

12 Gazauia splendens, Is. 6d. Ampelopsis Veitchi, 9d. each. 
12 Heliotropes, very dark, quite new, la. tfd. 

6 Nasturtium, double red, Is. 

12 Tropseolums, new red, for climbing, Is. ftd. 

100 Pyrethrums, Golden Feather, Is 2d. 

Orders under 2s—6d. extra Jot Carriage. 

J. DIBBENS, Wickham Park Nursery; and 
196, Brockloy-road. Broekley, London. 


-pXIIIBiriON NAMED PANSIES, 2«. per 

■L-l doz., 12s per 100. Violas. Countess of Kin tore, Holyrood 
Pilrig Park, Duchess of Sutherland, Is. 3d. per doz. Single 
Dahlias, from best oolours and form of flowers only, Is 
doz.; free, good value.-SAMUEL GREEN, Flqrii t, Rpi 
near Stoohpcrt. 
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HENRY MAY 

OFFERS the following in STRONG HARDY 

v PLANTS, package and carriage free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money returned. Hundreds of TESTI¬ 
MONIALS. See following 

" Southampton.—Dear Sir,—The plants you sent me were 

the beat valuo I have ever had, and you deserve to be enoour- 

aged by every amateur who does not know exactly what he 

requires. Those I received were as Leah as possibly oould 

be, well-rooted, sturdy and robust, and never drooped from 

first to last. I am now wanting the following. 

Yours very truly, J. H. U." 

ROSES ON OWN ROOTS, one-year Cuttings, well-rooted, in 
about 50 sorts, 4a. dozen, 30s. 100. 

DAHLIAS, finest-named double, show, and fancy varieties, 
3*. per dozen; 200 varieties. 

D ATI LIAS, Pompon and bouquet, 2s. ftd. per dozen, named. 
DAHLIAS, Cactus, six in variety, splendid named, 2s. 
DAHLIAS, tingle, finest named sortH, strong-rooted cut- 
tines, 2s. doz. 

DAHLIAS, single, good named sorts, strong rooted cuttings, 
Is 0d. doz 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, summer - flowering, twelve grand 
earned varieties, 2 b. dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Japanese, large-flowered, Pompon 
and si jgle, fine named varieties, la. 6d. dozen. 
PELARGONIUMS, show and deoorative aorta, grand buihy 
plants from 41-inch pot*, 6s. per dozen. 

PEL ARGONIUMS, Ivy leaved, finest double and single varie¬ 

ties, and vai iegated. 2s. dozen ; fine for hanging baskets, Ao. 
FUCHSIAS, the finest double aud single varieties, 2s. doz. 

TRADESCANTIA, fine foliage, Ac., 2s. doz. 

VERONICAS, variegated, crimson A blue flowers, 2s. ftd. doz. 

CARNATIONS, Crimson Clove, strong layers, 2s. ftd. dozen. 

CARNATIONS, mixed Glove, strong Myers, 2s. ftd. dozen. 

CARNATIONS, aeedlixgs, la. dozen, itrong plants. 
FORGET-ME-NOT, beet variety, in good clumps, 50 2b. 
LAVENDER, large plants, 2s. 6d. dozen 
AURICULAS, wrong Plants, flower directly, 2s. dozen. 
POLYANTHUS, gold-laced, Urge dumps, Is. Gd. dozen. 
POLYANTHUS, Webbs' strain, giant mixed. Is. ftd. dozen. 
SWEET WILLIAMS, extra flno strain, 50 for 2s. 

PINKS, old double white, fine for cutting, Is. dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM, laige Ox-eye Daisies, 
DAISIES, double crimson, 3s. 100: pure white, 4s. 100. 
VIOLAS and PANSIES for bedaing and massing, yellow, 
light blue, purple, and other colours, separate, named, 
la. ftd. dozen. 

PANSIES, fancy blotched seedlings, Is. dozen ; fine nlants. 
GRUM COOOINEA PLENA, fine doable scarlet flowers. Is. 

dozen. 

CENTAURE A CANDIDI8SIMA, white foliage, fine, 2s. doz. 
CANTERBURY BELLS, pure white, double and single, 
mixed, fine plants, la. dozen. 

WALLFLOWERS, doable German, Is. per dozen. 
WALLFLOWERS, single, of sorts, 6d. dozen, 3s. ftd. 100. 
VERBENAS, scarlet, white and purple, Is. ftd. doz. 
IRE 3INE8, purple and variegated foliage, Is. 3d. doa 
WHITE MARGUERITES, 2a dozen. 

AGERATUM. Imp., Dwarf blue, Is. Ad. doz. 
NASTURTIUM, double scat let, H Grashoff, 2s. doa 
NICOTIANA AFFINIS.sweet-soentedTobacco plant,2s.doz. 
NASTURTIUM, golden, scarlet and mixed Tom Thumb, Is. 
dozen. 

TROPrEOLUMLOBBIANUMandCANARIEN8I8,2a doz. 
PYRETHRUM, single, in mixed showy oolours. Is. 3d doz. 
Ditto, double, in variety, 2n. doz. 

GERANIUMS, strong autumn-struck plants, scarlet, plrk, 
variegated, silver, Golden Fleece, Happy Thought, bronzed, 
fro., separate or mixed, 2s. 6d. dozen. 

COLEUS, 12 splendid sorts, 2s. Gd. 

HELIOTROPES, well-rooted cuttings, 2s. doz. 

MUSK, Harrison s large-flowered, 6 for Is. 6i. 

LAVENDER, New French, baautiful white sweet scented, 
2s ftd. doz 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM cord, varieg , creamy foliage, 
for bedding or greenhouse, 2s. doz. 

OAOTU8. red or white, 4d. each. 

ECHEVKRIA 8ECUNDA GLAUOA.for bedding,2s. ftd. doz. 
ASTERS, Pwony-flowered, Ac , from collections, 6d. score. 
Ditto white, 6d. score. 

STOCKS, fine double dwf.German, from collections, ftd. score. 
MARIGOLDS, French or African, splendid strain,Gd. score. 
LOBELIA, dwarf blue or white, strong bushy plants, Is. Bcore. 
GOLDEN FEATHER. Is. soore. 

PERILLA NANKINKN9I8. purple foliage, la. score. 
ROOKETS, double white ana purple, one each, Is. 
OORNFLf)WER8, mixed. Is. soore. 

AQUILEOI AS or COLUMBINES, of sorts, 2s. 6d doz. 
ANTIRRHINUM, splendid strain, striped and spMshed, 
Is. dozen. 

LARGE SCARLET GARDEN POPPY, Is. 6d. dozen. 

All or any of the ab >ve supplied in large or small quantities. 
New Descriptive Catalogue post free Twopence. 

See the following from Cheapslde, Wolverhampton, April 
20, 18s7" Dear Sir.—I reoeived plants, fo* which accept my 
thanks, and must say they are certainly the bet t strain of 
Polyanthus I have ever purchased, although I have tried every 
good strain. Shall be pltased to purchase from you agaij 
whatever I require.—Yours truly, A. H." 

THE HOPE NURSERIES, 

BED ALB, YORKSHIRE. 


OPKCIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Choice double 

^ Marigolds,Tagetes, Pyrethrum, summer Chrysanthemum*, 
Perilla, W&lldowers, Harbinger, Sweet Williams, Foxgloves, 
Canterbury Bells, and seedling doublo Pinks: all la. ad. 1(0. 
Asters, Gaillardla, Phlox Diummondii. and Sweet Peas ; all 
very good sorts, 2s. per 100, or 60 for Is. 3d. Verbenas, Violas, 
single Dahlia, yellow Alyssum, Nicotiana atlinls, aud Sedum 
variegatum; all 8d. per doz. Columbines, siugls, yellow, Ao . 
Delphiniums, Japan Maize, Chrysanthemums, and perennial 
Phloxes; ail Is. per doz. All good, well-rooted plants, free 
by Parcel Post.- JOHN NORFOLK, Wilburton, Ely , Cambt. 


DRENCH PANSIES, grand blooms, splendid 

strain, 61. dozen. Petunia grandiflora, choice mixed 
oo'ours, make beautiful bed, ftd. DahlMs, superb double. 
Pompone and single, named exhibition varieties, from single 
pots, including Cactus, 2s. 9d. dozen. Best imported Phlox 
Drummondi, lovely colours, 3d. dozen. Choicest imported 
German Asters, extra double, 4d. Zinnias, grand double 
blooms, mixed oolours, 6d. Tomato. Laxtou’s splendid new 
open air variety, most prolific, 8d. dozen, transpMnted; all 
free.—LAWS A SON, Nurseries, Becclea._ 

DEDDING PLANTS.—Strong Geraniums, 

D Fuchsias, Dahlias, Picotees, Carnations. Hollyhocks, 
six Is. ftd.; Calceolarias, Verbenas, Ferns, Pinks, six, la; 
Petunias, double Daisies, ohoioe. six. 9d.; finest mixed Ger¬ 
man double Stocks, Asters, 24, Is. 2d.; • xhibition Pansies, 
Pentstemons, 3d. eaoh; Lobelia Emperor William, 30 sturdy 


PLIHTS ft ROOTED CUTTIH08. 

CjPECIAL OFFER.—All guaranteed strong 

and healthy, and true to name Free and safe by 

Parcel Post at prices quoted on reoeipt of cheque or P.O.O. 

ABUTILONS, choice named sorts. 3 for la 3d ; per doz., 4a.*L 

BOUVARDIA y , beautiful varieties, with names, 6 for 2 b. ftd.; 
per doz. 4s rd 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, a superb collection, inoluding aU 
the newest aud the finest of the Japanese, incurved, 
anemone-flowered, and pompone varieties ;our own selec¬ 
tion, in beautiful variety, per 100,10s. ftd.; per doa, la. ftd. 

, Japanese, very choioe sorts, ft for Is. 6d. ; p«r doz.. 9m. 6d. 

ii Incurved, very choice aorta, 6 for la. 64.: per doa , 2s. 6d. 

„ New varieties of 188S-7. 6 for 2s. 3d ; per doz., 4*. 

„ Mra Jones (Golden Ethel), new. late, golden yellow, splen¬ 
did. each 2s. 6d. 

COLEUS, beautiful varieties, our selection, 6 for Is. 6d.; par 
doz . ?s Gd. 

,. 3 new varieties for 1887, oharmlngand novel, the set 2a. 6d. 

DAHLIAS, show and faucy, choicest varieties 6 for 2s. ftd.; 
per doz. 4s. 6d. 

„ Pompone, M beautiful variety, 6 for 2s. 3d.: per doz. 4a. 

„ Single-flowered, be»t sorts, 6 for 2s. 3<L ; per doz.. to. 

„ Csotus, Mrs. Hawkins, Primrose, beautiful, each la. ; 3 
for 2s. ftd. 

i. Cactus, GenL Gordon, splendid scarlet. ea«h la : 3 for 2a Gd. 

„ Cactus Juarezi, very fine scarlet, eaoh 9d.; 3 for 2a 

„ Cactus. Constance, beautiful pure white, each 8d.; 3 for 
is. 6d. 

i, Cactu*. Plcta formoelvaima. orange, striped with scarlet, 
very distinct, each 8d.; 3 for Is. Gd. 

„ Glare of the Garden, brilliant scarlet, each ftd., 3 for Is. Sd. 

,, Cochineal, most beautiful, deep crimson, splendid, eaoh 
3 for 2s. 

„ Cactus, six, in six beautiful varieties, 3s ftd. 

FUCHSIAS, beautiful varieties, including the most charming 
sorts, six for 2s.. per doz. 3a. ftd. 

MARGUERITES, in beautiful variety, six for la 6d., per dos. 
2s. ftd. 

,. Cloth of Gold, splendid new, each Is., three for 2a. ftd. 

MIMCLUS, Daniels' superb spotted strong seedlings, per dox. 
Is ftd. 

MUSK, Harrison’s Giant, splendid variety, three tor Is. 

New double-flowered ZONAL PELARGONIUM, "Grand 
Chancellor," intense deep crimson, splendid flower, each 
ftd .Sfor la 3d. 

PANSY, Emperor William, beautiful deep blue, strong seed* 
.ings for blooming this summer, per doz. Is., per ICO 7a ftd. 

PETUNIA, hybrids gr and ifloi a, flue seedlings, per doa. la ftd., 
per 100 10s. 6d. 

PHLOXES, herbaceous, beautiful varieties to name, 6 for 2a. 
per doz , 3a. ftd. 

DANIELS BROS., 

TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 

NORWICH. 


•pGHEVERlA SEUUnDA GLAUCA, la. per 

•D dozen, large: 9d. a dozen, small; carriage extra.—8UR* 
QEON MAY. Bexley House, Orayford, Kent 


A UKICULAS.—Shows: P. Greens, C. Tay- 
•tx lor. Lightbody. Mrs. Douglas, Sapphire. 8tamp for 
Hat.—JQ3. SAVAGE, Parsonage-street Church. Lanra 
HAKDENIAS.—Five large strong plants, 15*. 
vT each; twenty-eight, smaller, different sizes, 8a. and 
5s. each.-LADY ORMATHWAITE, Egwood, Titley, Here¬ 
fordshire. 

STRONG Competition LEEKS and ONIONS, 

►0 23, Is.; 100, 4s. Single Dahlias. Geraniums, Marguerites, 
Begonias, Fuchsias, 2i. dozen. Lobelia. Alters, Marigolds, 
Stock. Cornflower, Gd. dozen, free.—ORMISTON A CO., 
Florist s, An crnm . N.B. ___ 

TTARDY BRITISH FERNS.—24 distioot 

TJL varieties: Laetreas. PolyBtiohums, Polypodiums, Athy* 
rhinos, Aspleniums Adiantums. Parsleys, Cystopteris. Soolcp- 
endriuma. Blechnums, Ac., 15, aa.orted, la Gd ; 20 large 
growing, 2a. Gd.: 50 6«. 6d.; 100,10s.; bManioally named, car¬ 
riage paid. Each lot contains that beautiful rock plant Trail, 
ing Arbutus.—JAMEB BURN8. Botanist. Fellri d*, K endal. 

TTARDY DORSET FERNS lor growing, choice 
LL roots, seven varietiea; 50, 9L; 100, Is. 3d , free.—WELLS 

The Nursery, Netherby, Dorset, _ 

DOSES —Splendid White Bede, Jacqueminot, 

iv Neumann, own roots extra, Is. 6d . free. Cucumber. 
Eol lteso n ’. Telegr a ph, 2 1, ft d—BROUNT . Ro* he r field. 8ussex. 
O ALV1A ARGENTEA.—A rare and beautiful 
O herbaceous plant, quite htrdy, immense white woolly 
' s of white flowers 2 ft in height, fine plants. 


woolly 

leaves, and rpikes of white flowers 2 ft in height, fine plants. 
2s. eaoh, free. Antennaria tomentosa, the best hardy white 
follsg^d Plant for carpet bedding, Is. per doz , 6s. per 100, free. 
—B. POUN8ETT, Tne Nurseries, W alling ford, Berks._ 

TTARDY L AKE FERNS, 25 varieties: iEmula, 

LL rigida, Semllacerum, Oeteraoh. Polystlcbum. Marinum 
viride, Oreopteris, collina.Thelypieria Cystopteria. Adlantum 
Oak, Beech, caloareum. Ao. ; 15 diBtinot varieties. Is. ftd ; 20 
extra large rockery roots. 2s. ftd: 50, 5s. ftd.: 100,10s.; correctly 
named, carriage pald.-JAMKS HARRISON. Ferntet, Fell* 
side, Kendal ___ 

PANSIES. 

1J[Y PANSIES having increased to beyond 

-LYL what I requite, I shall be glad to forward, oarriage 
paid, some very beautiful named exhibition varieties at 2j ftd. 
dozen. I have exhibited blooms on several occasions, aid 
have always taken first prizes, so that I fael every cimfidenoe 
in recommending those roots that I now have to part with. 

WM. 8YDENHAM, 

Water Orton, near B l aMINGHAM. 

100,000 mo M.ts. 

Pansies (Show and Fancy), Peutstemons, Antin-hinumr 
Mioiulus, Phloxes, 2s. 6d. ; Dahlias (Show, Fancr, Pompone* 
Single), 3s.; 6 sorts Cactus do for2a.6d. All superb named sort*- 
For Show Purposes—Asters (Quilled. Victoria. 12 aorta)* 
Marigolds (French. Afrioan) Mimulua, Peutstemons, Antirr 
hinums, seedlings from named flowers, 6d.; Bcarlet Ge*aniums* 
is.; yellow Calceolarias, single Dahlias, seedling Verbenas; 
Oazanias, Is. ftd.; Violaa (white, purple, blue, yellow), la.* 
Kintore, la. ftd.; 12 sorts, la. &1.; seedling Carnations, Pioo’ 

te T»ter», (Qallied, Pwony, Dwarf, Viotoriaj. Stocks (largw 
flowered dwarf), Marigolds (French, Afrioan), Golden Feather, 
Cornflowers. Lobelia (dwarf blue), Antirrhinums. Dianthua. 
Munulus, Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, huuflower (single), 
Salpigloasia, Nasturtiums (dwarf, aoarlet, yellow), Sweet Sol* 
un: •cagffi 
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AUCTION SALES OF HOTHOUSE 
PRODUCE. 

Messrs. Draper k Co. write m foliowa: Up to 
the promt we regret that the introduction of 
Englieh cut flower* end fruit to our public 
auction haa not proved a euoceao, the main 
r eae on being the entire lack of judgment and 
aystem in packing. A regular report aa to the 
cu rr en t ratee of home produce of this olau is 
therefore ecaroely practicable. We Inoluded 
such goods merely aa an adjunot to our auotion 
ealee of Frenoh and other Continental consign¬ 
ments, and without any idea of great emolu¬ 
ment; we feel, however, that the absence of 
method and oare on the part of the English 
senders Is somewhat discouraging. We have 
sent several the following hints, which, if oare- 
felly studied and carried out, we may hope 
for better results in due time. To-day we 
sold beet English Strawberries, packed In ac¬ 
cordance with our directions, at 4s. 6d. per lb. 

Sale days. —The sale days are Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. Good* should be 
sent for these days only, and despatches so re¬ 
gulated that consignments arrive prior to 10.30 
a.m., at which hour our sales commence. 

Packages.— Neat wooden boxes (shallow 
rather than deep) of uniform size to be used. 
One kind of fruit or flower to be packed in each 
box. Mixed or miscellaneous paokages seldom 
do well. N.B.—The boxes are sola with the 
goods, and are not returnable. 

Packing.— Choloe flowers, such aa Roses, 
Gardenias, Camellias, Ac., should be carefully 
selected, not too fully blown, and packed in 
tingle layers between sheets of wadding, silver 
paper intervening between it and the flowers. 
At all times it is necessary that particulars of 
the number of flowers in eaoh box be marked 
on the lid, or on a slip of paper under the lid. 
Strawberries, Peaches, and other indoor fruits 
should not be sent In punnets, but be sorted, 
as to size, and placed carefully in single layers 
in shallow boxes, a sheet of waddlag over 
and under, so that damage through friction or 
oscillation may bs obviated. Separate boxes 
properly marked with finest selected and 
seoonde, ought to be sent; the price bid for the 
first-named generally pays for the trouble of 
grading. As with flowers, a slip of paper with 
weight or number must be enclosed. Special 
attention is called to this. To save expense in 
carriage, and for convenience In travelling, two 
or three boxes may be corded together so as to 
form one package. 

Advice of consignment. —Postal or (if too 
late) telegraphic ad vice of eaoh consignment 
should be sent. When this is negieoted trouble 
sad complication often ensue. 

To ensure suocesa it is requisite that the 
above details are carried out. After the primary 
trouble the system becomes easy, and the 
advantage of method will be appreciated. 

737.—Top-dressing for tennis-lawn.— 
The meet useful top-dressing for lawns at tills 
Mason of the year is loot, mixed with fine dry 
•oil, sown over the surface. For oonvenlenoe of 
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distributing it, the soot should be mixed with 
twice its balk of dry fine earth. The proportion 
of soot should not be less than, say, forty 
bushels to an acre. If this mixture is applied 
every three weeks during the summer, the 
appearance of the lawn will soon improve. A 
single dressing of guano will, sooner than any¬ 
thing else, make a difference in the appearance 
of the mass, bat its good effect is quickly over. 
In many places there Is liquid-manure from 
stables and sewage from the house running to 
waste. If this can be collected and be poured 
over the surfaoe, it would greatly benefit the 
lawn.—J. C. C. 


INDOOB PLANTS. 

Azaleas. —Where, aa often happens, ama¬ 
teurs have only a single house wherein to locate 
the various plants they cultivate, It is best not 
to keep the temperature much higher than that 
of an ordinary greenhouse, as this heat will 
suit a larger and more varied assortment of 
plants than if more warmth were need. Bnt 
under such conditions, there are many things 
that will neoessarily flower later than where 
several houses at different temperatures are at 
oommand. Amongst these are Azaleas, the 
flowering of whioh will be kept back nntU the 
spring is well advanoed, with the consequent 
result that the growth of the plants will be 
correspondingly late. Under snoh treatment, 
the plants will now have abont done blooming. 
As soon as the flowers fade, the seed-vessels 
that immediately afterwards begin to swell 
should be piokea off. If this is not done at 
onoe the plants will be mnch weakened. The 
development of the seed — whioh goes on 
directly the flowers fade—taxes the energies 
of the plants more than the production of the 
other portions of the flowers. They should 
then bs carefully looked over to see that they are 
free from thrips, the inaeot whioh Azaleas, more 
than other plants, are persistently attacked by. 
If any traoe of the pest is found, the plants 
should be dipped in, or syringed with, Tobaooo- 
water, allowing as muoh of the liquid as ad¬ 
heres to the leaves to dry on. Stand them to¬ 
gether in one corner of the house where enough 
fight will reach them, but where they will not 
be subject to the full force of the sun’s rays. 
They should be syringed freely every afternoon 
nntil the young growth is nearly matured and 
the flower-buds are set. This is neoeasary, not 
only to assist the growth, but likewise as a pre¬ 
ventive against the attacks of thrips and also 
rod spider. When Azaleas are strong and 
healthy, shoot-growth begins before the plants 
bloom, and keeps on extending simultaneously 
with the development of the flowers. The roots 
do not usually oommenoe to move until a month 
or so after the flowering is over, on account of 
whioh it is best to defer potting any that require 
more root-room until something like the time 
named has elapsed from the time the blooming 
is finished.-T. B. 

Berried Solannm culture-—By this 
time all Solanums will be past their best, even 
the very late ones. I always think it is just 
at this period of the season that they generally 
get negieoted, which is a great mistake. The 
plants should now have all the berries removed, 
and undergo a substantial catting back. Do 


not be afraid to nee theknife boldly, and yon will 
then ensure good bushy plants for next season, 
instead of the straggling specimens often seen 
in gardens. Naturally enough, after this opera¬ 
tion they will not require so much water—only 
iust sufficient, in fact, to keep them from suffer¬ 
ing from drought. They will break into growth 
freely in a few weeks, and then they will be 
greatly assisted by syringing in the afternoon. 
As soon as the frost has disappeared the plants 
are beat turned out on a nice light border. If 
the toil is not very good, some well-decayed 
manure should be nrst dug in. Plant them in 
rows, bat take care to avoid over-orowdlng, or 
they will not develop into good-shaped plants. 
Press the soil abont them firmly when planting, 
and give a good soaking of water afterwards. 
This will be all the attention needed daring 
the summer, excepting in dry weather, when it 
will be neoeasary to water them well every 
week. As soon as the bloom is set, they ought 
to be liberally supplied with weak liquid- 
manure. This helps them wonderfully. In 
September the plants should be carefully lifted, 
and transferred to the pots required. They 
should be well watered before they are lifted ; 
this will cause them to lift with a good ball of 
earth attached to the roots, and consequently 
the plants will not anffer so muoh in re¬ 
moval. For the potting oompost, I have 
found the following mixture very good: 
Equal parts loam, leaf-mould, and decayed 
manure, with silver sand added in sufficient 
quantity to keep it open. It is most important 
that the plants should be potted firmly. They 
oan be plaoed, afoer potting, under the shelter 
of a north wall or hedge for a time, so that the 
son does not make them droop. Syringe or 
sprinkle them overhead every morning and 
evening with water, till the roots take posses¬ 
sion of the soil. At the first appearance of 
froat they must be moved into a house, or at 
least to some shelter oat of danger. Those 
persons that prefer very large berries must thin 
them out, but, as far as I am concerned, I prefer 
them as they grow naturally. Manure-water 
may be given them again with advantage as 
soon as they are established. If green-fly makes 
its appearance they should be killed at onoe, by 
fumigation with Tobaooo, or dipping in a abla¬ 
tion of Tobaooo-water. Solanums are easily in 
creased, either by cuttings or seed. Some cul¬ 
tivators prefer the seedlings, and others the 
onttings. I find the seedling make the largest 
plants the first year, and the onttings proanoe 
the most berries. The berried Solanums are so 
well known that it is not neoeasary to give a 
list of varieties, bnt I have always found 
Empress and Wetherill’s hybrid very reliable 
varieties.— James B. Riding. 

Watering indoor plants with oold 
water. —I have read with great interest the 
artiole in Gardening (p. 115) under this head¬ 
ing. I think horticulture would be benefited if 
many more of its dogmas were discussed. 
Unnecessary oare, or needless expenditure of 
means, is too often the occasion of serious 
expense or inoonvenienoe. I might remark 
that I have watered plants in hot-honses with 
oold water without ever having noticed any 
detriment to ooour to the plants thus treated. 
I have also syringed Vines and Peaoh-trees 
growing in a high temperature with oold water, 
without ever having observed the smallest ill 
un-gmaT from 
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effects to proceed from the practice. I know a 
successful florist who waters all the plants in 
his houses from a tank fully exposed to the 
open air, and consequently the water is always 

cold.— L. C. K. 


PUNTd WITH FINE FOLIAGE IN 
HOUSES. 

The Dracknas. 

Drao.knah, by reason of the beauty of their 
foliage, and comparatively easy culture, and 
suitability for all kinds of indoor plant decora¬ 
tion, whether in the glasshouseordwelling-house, 
cannot be over praised, but, unfortunately, 
most of them are too tender to live in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse except through the summer— 
a time when they will stand without taking 
harm. One of the finest and oldest kinds is D. 
terminalis. This variety is more largely grown 
for the London market than all the other kinds 
put together. It has bronzy-green leaves, 
edged and suffused with pale, transparent red. 
And another equally deserving one is D.Cooperi. 
The leaves of this kind are much darker in 
colour, and they are drooping and gracefully 


ture. They are easily propagated, but as they 
do not break out into side shoots, they do not 
give material to form stock so quickly as many 
other plants do. The cuttings are obtained from 
the roots, the feeding fibres of which proceed 
from a thick underground stem, which extends 
downwards, and soon reaches the bottom of the 
pots. If 2 inohes or 3 inches of these stems are 
cut off and placed points upwards in small pots, 
they will soon make growth, and form leaves, 
and become plants similar in every way to those 
propagated from the tops of the plants, the 
latter, if taken off with four or five leaves, will 
root in a warm, close atmosphere in a few 
weeks. However, the most expeditious way 
of increasing Drachmas is to take the stems of 
any old plants that have attained a considerable 
height, and in which state thoyhave generally lost 
their lower leaves. These stems should be divested 
of all their roots and leaves, and be laid down in a 
propagating-frame, where there is a good bottom- 
heat, on a bed of open sandy-peat, with about 
half an inch of similar soil over them. Moat of 
the eyes will then start into growth and push 
up sucker-like shoots. When these have made 
three or four leaves each they should be out 


room decoration. Those grown in 6-inch or 
S-inch pots are generally the most useful for 
all ordinary purposes. Before placing them in 
living rooms, it is well to harden them off a 
little by placing them for a while in a drier 
and cooler atmosphere, and do not stand them 
where they are exposed to cold draughts of air, 
or the foliage will soon lose its beauty. 

The greenhouse kinds of Drac.knas 
are elegant in habit, and well adapted for the 
decoration of rooms and corridors; in such 

S Dsitions they have a very stately appearance. 

he method of culture and propagation they 
require is similar in all respects to that which 
should be given to the stove varieties, the only 
difference being the lower temperature re 
quired, and a more loamy soil should be used. 
There is, however, one kind, and one of the 
best, too—D. australis—that can be raised 
from seed sown in spring in pans filled with 
finely sifted peat and a little sand. The seeds 
should be lightly covered, and placed in a shady 
position, in a temperature of 55 degs. to <X)degs. 
They will soon vegetate ; then they can have 
more light and air, and when the seedlings have 
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arching, a habit which renders it of great value 
as a dinner-table plant. Another that is almost 
equally meritorious for the same purpose is D. 
nigra rubra, the foliage of which is long and 
narrow, the older leaves being very dark and 
the young ones red, which gives the plants a 
striking appearanco. D. Baptistii is one of the 
finest of all the species. Tho leaves are large, 
and of a peculiar shade of rich metallic green, 
edged with red, and suffusoi with white. D. 
Bausei is a distinct and handsome kind, of garden 
origin, with stout, broad, bronzy leaves, edged 
with crimson, and the stalk* are highly 
coloured. D. Ooldieana, a remarkable and dis¬ 
tinct species, with broad and pointed leaves, 
having a greenish-grey ground colour, banded 
across with broad, irregular markings of 
whitish-grey, alternating with dark-green. D. 
Gullfovlei is another most distinct and hand¬ 
some kind, having light-green leaves, striped 
with white, pink, and red. D. pulcherriama, 
a kind very graoeful in appearance, with green 
leaves, having red and white markings. There 
are many other varieties of these stove kinds of 
Dracaenas, but the above selection is quite suffi¬ 
ciently large. The growing, as before said, is by 
no means difficult, provided a good warmth can 
be kept up in the house devoted to their cul- 
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clean off from the old stem with the roots 
attached that the youDg growths have formed, 
and they should then be put singly into small 
pots in sandy peat, in a shady, moist, and 
warm position ; afterwards, when established, 
inure them to the full light and air of the 
house. Dr&crenas are much better coloured 
when they are growu in abundant light and 
receive a bountiful supply of fresh air throughout 
the summer months. The young plants raised 
in this way early in spring, if pushed along in 
a good heat, will be ready to put into 4-inch 
pots by about the end of June. Continue the 
previous treatment, and during their active 
period of growth they will require plenty of 
water. The syringe should be freely used when 
the house is closed for the day. In the winter 
a night temperature of 60 degs. is sufficient. 
As tho plants progress in the spring, shift 
them into pots, say, 3 inches or 4 inches 
larger in size, still using the same kind of soil 
for them, and continue in every respect the 
same general treatment. At the end of about the 
third year tho plants will begin in many cases to 
lose their lower leaves ; when that is the case, 
cut down and propagate the tops, and thus a 
constant supply of young, well-coloured speci¬ 
mens are always available for conservatory or 


attained 5 inches or G inches in length, pot them 
off singly into small pots in sandy loam, and 
treat them generally as advised for tho stovo 
kinds, save only in the matter of tem¬ 
perature. This D. australis, if well cared for, 
will attain a height of G feet before losing ita 
lower leaves. Other good kinds are : D. congeeta, 
a slender and elegant growing plant, of medium 
size, and one of the bost; D. lineata is a very 
pretty kind, also of medium size ; D. rubra ia 
a very handsome plant, with rather broad 
leaves, pale-green in colour, the extreme edges 
of which are of a reddish shade. The hardiest 
variety of this section of Draciunas is that fine 
lant called the Hardy Dragon-tree (D. in- 
ivisa). There is no doubt that this variety 
will successfully withstands great degree of cold. 
It is perfectly hardy, indeed, when planted 
out-of-doors in Devonshire, Cornwall, and other 
southern counties in this country, and it has 
also withstood the winter on warm, dry soil in 
many parts of Ireland. A well-grown plant 
of this Draca-na is a most effective object on 
lawns in sheltered positions during the hut 
months of the year, and the plants that have 
been so treated will withstand a much lower 
winter temperature than those grown in heated 
structures. B. 
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Mitraiia coooinea (the eoaiiet Mitre- which has condensed on the flowers of those 
flower). —In this we nave another distinct- that are blooming will get dried sufficiently to 
looking plant that is suitable for amateurs to prevent its disfiguring them. Some time back 
cultivate. Its flowers are attractive, and are I endeavoured to show the mistake that is 
produced in succession for many weeks. The committed by keeping pot-grown plants, 
anal season of its blooming is during the latter especially such as are little, on dry stages 
part of summer, at which time its curious- during the spring and summer months. The 
shaped bright-scarlet blossoms are conspicuous, pots snould always, through the time they are 
It Is a free grower, not liable to get out of oon- growing, be stood on an inch or two of sand, 
ditfam, yet it does not attain nearly so much j fine coal-ashes, or other material that will hold 
lise as many hardwooded greenhouse plants, moisture. This, if kept damp, will continually 
Where there in the means of keeping young stook I give off the genial moisture that is so conducive 
of this and similar things in a temperature some-1 to free growth, and is equally beneficial by its 
what warmer than that of a greenhouse, the tendency to discourage insect life. Where 
plants should be potted early in spring; this course is followed, and the things that are 
but in the case of amateurs, who have to not in flower—Heaths excepted—are syringed 
grow large and small together in cool quarters, daily, their appearance ana the progress made 
the plants necessarily move later, and the will be double that of plants that ara kept in 
present month will be time enough to shift the parched, over-dry atmosphere that one 
any that require more room. Young examples often sees them compelled to endure.—T. B. 
of thisMitraria that have been grown during. 681.— Tuberose culture- —If you have 
the preceding year in 6-inch pots, should he j not given your Tuberoses too much water they 
moved to others a size larger; peat, with a | will flower in due time. You must not con- 
moderate amount of sand added, will grow the elude, because they have not yet began to 
plant well. It will also thrive, in loam, but i grow after being potted two months, that they 
when potted in the latter material the foliage j will not do so. Give them water sparingly 
does not usually assume the deep-green colour | until they have made a good number of leaves, 
which is indicative of healthy vigour. The 1 after that they require more. If you could 
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growth of the plant is not so stout and inde-, 
poadeat of support as that of many things, 
Wng inclined to spire up if the shoots are not 
wt back moderately. This, in the case of! 
jjjjrog stock, may be done at the time of potting. 
Older plants that want more root-room can be I 
moved now. In no case are pots so large as re-1 
Jmwd by many things necessary, as much may j 
be done to keep up the requisite strength by j 
we use of manure-water during the growing 
***** Young as well as older plants need 
w shoots supporting with sticks and ties, 
wttha view to keeping the brandies sufficiently 
°P en to admit of enough light reaching the 
emkes.—T. B. 6 

A. moist atmosphere for growing i 

WjOte.—In a mixed greenhouse, where, neoes- j 
■wily, many things are located together, it is im- i 
pflhls to.aecure for eaoh the exact condition 
18 humidity of the atmosphere whioh would 
jjw suit them. As a rule, plants that are in 
wwer do not like the atmosphere of the honse 
”” hden with moisture to the extent that | 
that are in full growth enjoy; yet, by 
air early in the morning, when the 
"wtterii suoh as to permit It, the moisture 
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place them on bottom-heat they would flower 
sooner with the warmth you are now giving 
them ; it is not likely they will flower before 
August or September.—J. C. C. 

753.— Winter-blooming plants.- The 
Begonias will do well either in the greenhouse 
or in the frame. Pinch the leaders to make the 
plants bushy; shift into larger pots as they 
require space, and do everything possible to 
encourage growth, as the larger the plants, the 
more blossoms they will curry. I have had 
very nice specimens of Begonia insignis in 
6-inch pots from spring cuttings. Justicias, 
and other soft-wooded plants, should be treated 
in the same way. Salvias may, with advantage, 
be planted out in the border in some open situa¬ 
tion ; the strong shoots to be pinched once or 
twice dnring summer, and water to be given 
when necessary; the plants to be potted np in 
September, before frost comes.—E. Hobday. 

736.— Culture of Pomegranate.— As 
your plant is 5 feet high, and has never flowered, 
I conclude it is growing in the open air, which 
is a sufficient reason to aooount for its not 
flowering, as It win rarely do so in this climate. 


I never saw a flower on a plant in the open air 
but once in my life, and that was in the vicinity 
of Bath. I cultivated a plant here for a number 
of years, fifty miles further west than Bath, on 
a sheltered wall facing sonth ; but, although it 
grew well enough, I never saw a bloom upon it. 
Your only plan to get it to flower and fruit is to 
fix a glass oase over it. I have Been the Pome¬ 
granate in fruit in an ordinary Peach-house, 
trained to the back-wall in the same manner as 
the Peaoh-trees.—J. C. C. 

744.—How to grow Tree Mignonette. 
—If your plants are 1J feet high they will never 
be in a better condition for flowering than they 
are now. But if you want them to bloom later 
in the summer you must keep removing the 
flowers, by pinching off the tops of the young 
shoots. You must allow from six to ten weeks, 
according to the season, for them to flower after 
being pinched back. If you do not want them 
to flower until next spring then you must keep 
stopping the plants until late in the autumn. 
During the summer keep them in a shady frame, 
where they can have abundance of air, and 
water them with soot-water or liquid-manure 
regularly up to the beginning of November. 
From then to the middle of February let them 
rest, by reducing the water supply, and only nse 
fire-heat enough to keep frost out of the house. 
Commence to give them fresh supplies of liquid 
stimulants early In February, or two top- 
dressings, at an interval of three weeks, of some 
concentrated manure, according to the direc¬ 
tions yon will generally get with it.—J. C. C. 

602.—Acacia armata. —This is one of the 
numerous class of hard-wooded Australian 
shrnbs. Its culture presents no considerable 
difficulties, and under rational treatment it will 
be found to flourish and bloom very freely. The 
most suitable soil is a mixture of loam and peat 
—from an equal part to half the quantity of the 
latter, according to the quality of the loam 
being used—a little leaf-soil, and a good dash 
of sand. The drainage must be good, and the 
soil made quite firm with a potting-atick. Water 
sparingly during winter, and freely when the 
plant is growing and flowering, but never 
supplying any until required. A light position, 
with abundant ventilation in mild weather is 
required by this, in common with all the other 
subjects that come to us from the same source. 
Propagation is easily effected by means of the 
yonng side-shoots, taken in spring or early 
summer, and inserted in well-drained jpota of 
sandy peat, surfaced with pure sand, ana placed 
in a dose and fairly warm propagating house or 
pit for a short time.—B. C. R. 

752.—Making soot-water (F. Z?., 
Barntt ).—Tie up a quart of soot iu a ooarse 
cloth (a piece of old canvas will do), and place 
it in a vessel containing four gallons of soft-water. 
Stir it daily for several days, and then drop in 
a small lump of lime to clarify it, if required 
dear. It may be used for watering without 
the lime. One pint of the liquid will be enough 
for two gallons of water for most plants, as it 
is better to give it weak and often. Another 
way of making liquid-manure from soot, in small 
quantities, is to take half-a-pound of soot, or 
less, place it in a vessel, and add water in small 
quantities, using an old knife, or a flat stick, or 
pieoe of lath, to mix it, nntil the whole has been 
made into a soft paste, all the lumps of soot 
being crushed and disintegrated. A teaspoonful 
of this paste may be mixed in a quart of water 
and given to any plant requiring a stimulant.— 
E. Hobday. 

750.—How to fasten and label dried 
flowers. —I cannot tell your correspondent how 
they are stuck on at Kew, but my old friend, 
the revered author of “ Cybele Britannioa ” and 
other botanical works, the late Hewett C. 
Watson, whose large herbarium is now in Kew, 
advised me to nse the very best glue, made 
almost as thin as water ; glue the plant all over 
and stick on paper. If necessary, put a few 
strips of paper over large stems to keep in 
place; they dry in a few minutes. Ever 
since I adopted this plan I have had none of the 
trouble ana annoyance I used to have. Common 
carpenters* glue is of no use; the kind I use is, I 
I think, lOd. per lb., in very thin sheets. Get 
the 8 th edition '* London Catalogue of British 
Plants,*’ and number and name the plante 
acoording to it.—J. R. N. 
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THH DOMING WHBK’S WORK. 


JDxtractt from a garden diary, rrom May 28th 
to June 4 th. 

Thinned frail on trees In orchard-house, taking off a 
tew more shoots wh ire too thickly placed. Pinched the 
points ont of the most robust to balance the growth of the 
trees generally. Famlgated the house at a preventive 
against insects. We generally do this occasionally, with¬ 
out waiting for the inseota to begin the attaok ; there Is a 
saving in it. Thinned late Grapes. Pinched back 
laterals and watered inside borders with liquid-manure. 
Discontinued the use of the syringe for the present in Fig- 
house now the fruits are ripening. Pinohed back all young 
shoots weekly. We have just made a disco very—rats are 
very fond of ripe Tomatoes. Something had been nibbling 
the ripe fruits in Tomato-house. We thought at first the 
mloe were doing the mlsohlef; but we hive caught the 
depredator in a rat-trap, and now we have no doubt. 
Poultry, also, are fond of ripe Tomatoes. This I found 
out some years ago. Potted on young Begonias for 
winter-flowering, the kinds chiefly lnslgnis and nitlda 
alba. Planted ont Cucumbers in pits from whloh early 
Potatoes have been lifted. There is still a nice warmth in 
them; quite enough for Cucumbers in summer. Planted 
another pit with Melons. The beds for these require re¬ 
newal. Planted out, in an open position, a number of 
plants for blooming in winter in the conservatory. They 
lnolude Eupatoriums, Salvias, Coronilla glauoa (of which 
we grow a considerable number), Cytisus racemosus, &3. 
All the plants are pruned to keep them in a symmetrical 
form, and are then planted out, and the soil pressed in 
firmly around them. We have adopted this plan for 
several years, and find an advantage in it. The soil 
should not be too rioh; rather a light, sandy soil is best. 
We water at first till they begin to grow. They are lifted 
in September, and kept in a shady position, being fre¬ 
quently syringed till the roots begin to work. Re arranged 
conservatory, and looked over the roof and wall climbers 
to remove surplus growth and tie in a shoot where neces¬ 
sary ; but a good deal of freedom is permitted to the roof 
olimbers. Air Is left oa night and day now. It is hardly 
possible to give too muoh air in calm, mild weather. 

Sowed Veltch's Red Globe Turnip), not forgetting to 
sprinkle a little artificial manure with the seeds in the 
drills. Planted out Celery in trenches, and pricked out 
late-sown plants in the border. Planted Taylor’s Broad 
Windsor Beans, and sowed late Marrow Peas for the last 
time. Shall sow seoond early kinds now only. Planted 
Canadian Wonder Beans. Hoed and forked among 
Potatoes. Earthed up those whloh are ready, and It is 
well not to delay the work In the oase of early kinds. 
Chrysanthemums in pots on the ash-bed are demanding a 
good deal of attention in watering and sprinkling tne 
ashes to cause a moist atmosphere. Planted out Tree 
Carnations ; young plants soon grow into nloe little speci¬ 
mens. and will be lifted In autumn. We are using weak 
stimulants freely now to pot-plants ; even Ferns seem to 
like it in small quantities, and It adds robustness to such 
plants as Vallota purpurea and Euoharis amazon lea. 
Planted out the Strawberries which have been foroed 
2 feet apart, treading the soil well about the balls, and 
watering in. Sowed Eadive in a shady position ; only a 
little as yet, as I have doubts about Its standing. Finished 
planting Violets. Looked over the Roses to watch for 
insects of all kinds. Dusted a little Tobacco-powder on 
one or two plants on wall. Finished bedding out, exoept 
a few Coleus and Alternantheras, which are left for the 
present, as I have found, if they get a oheok from oold, 
they seldom get over it. Pricked out hardy seedling 
Primulas under a north wall; also seedling Pansies. 
Potted on Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums. The double varieties 
make handsome specimens for pot culture, and are 
specially good in baskets. Potted Coleus for indoor 
aeooration, and shifted into larger pots a few small speci¬ 
men Ferns. Thinned and transplanted hardy annuals In 
borders. Tying up Lettuces. Alsotsowed more seeds for 
suooessional crops. 


Greenhouse. 

Chrysanthemums.— Easily grown as these 
plants are, there U a great difference when the 
time of flowering comes between examples that 
are well managed and those that meet with 
indifferent treatment. Plants that attain the 
size and strength in so limited a time, and that 
are capable of yielding such quantities of flowers 
as are Chrysanthemums, naturally make rapid 
growth and require continual attention from 
the time the cuttings are struck until they 
bloom, so that they never receive any cheok for 
want of sufficient sustenance. Plants that were 
struck in the early months of the year, and 
were then moved into 4-inoh or 5-inch pots, 
should be at once transferred to those in which 
they are intended to flower, as if allowed to 
remain longer in the pots they now oooupy, the 
ill-effects will be seen at the time of flowering 
The size the plants are required to be grown to 
will, to some extent, determine the size of the 
pots given them, yet, as already said, being 
free growers, it is a mistake to attempt to 
dwarf them by confining them to pots that are 
too small. One well-grown specimen that 
has had sufficient root-room will yield more 
flowers than three starvelings, will oooupy no 
more space, and will be much more agreeable to 
look upon. Few flowering-plants will bear soU 
so rich as Chrysanthemums ; one-fifth or sixth 
part rotten manure will not be too much. This, 
with some leaf-mould and sand, and the remain¬ 
der good fresh loam, will gro w them well. After 
potting it will be well to keep the plants in a 
oold frame until they .get hold of the new soil. 
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When that Is effected thev will do better out- 
of-doors. The leading shoots will have been 
stopped after the plants were moved from the 
little pots in which they were struck, and they 
may now be supposed to have three or four 
branches each. In a few weeks these will 
require stopping again, with a view to having 
the plants sufficiently furnished. 

Chrysanthemum frutescsns (Paris Daisies). 
—These plants are deservedly popular. Their 
easy cultivation, continuity of blooming, and 
the length of time the flowers will last when 
cut, rank them amongst the most useful 
of soft-wooded subjects. They are little 
troubled by the attacks of insects, and 
are not over-particular about the material 
in which they grow, providing it is suffi¬ 
ciently porous ana made rioh enough for their 
wants by the addition of manure, and they are 
further assisted with manure-water when the 
pots get full of roots. Plants that were struck 
in autumn, or early in the year, and afterwards 
moved into 6-inch or 7-lnch pots, will now be 
flowering. To keep up the necessary growth, 
with a view to their going on blooming, manure- 
water should be given onoe a-week, and if it is 
thought desirable to grow a portion of the stock 
larger, they should be put into pots 2 inches or 
3 inches bigger than those they are now in. 
They will bear the soil being made onlv a little 
less rioh than that advised for Chrysanthemums. 
It is well to put in some cuttings at this time; 
they will root no w in a cold frame, or under a 
bell-glass, providing they are kept close, moist, 
and shaded. Plants that are struck now— 
stopping them as soon as they are sufficiently 
rooted, to cause them to form bushy -heads— 
if well oared for, will make nioe flowering 
examples for late autumn, providing they can 
then nave a little more warmth than a green¬ 
house. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. , 

The spring flowers will now be past their | 
best, or if they are not they must be shortly 
removed, if they are in prominent positions, in 
order to fill the beds with summer flowers. 
Daisies, Polyanthuses, Aubrietias, and other 
plants it is necessary to save may be divided 
and planted in a shady border to reoover their 
strength. In the re-arrangement of the beds, 
when they have been forked over, give them a 
top-dressing 3 inohes or 4 inohes in depth of 
oompost of leaf-mould, burnt earth, &c. We 
always save the residue that remains after the 
waste matters in the rubbish yard have been 
passed through the fire. This, blended well 
with she soil, makes an excellent medium for the 
roots of plants, which they lay hold of at onoe. 

If oarpet bedding is be carried out at all, it 
should be worked in association with the spring 
flowers. In planting oarpet or leaf-bedi, simple 
designs are best for those who cannot give 
much time to them, or who are not expert in 
horticultural millinery, for if leaf-beds are to 
be passable they must be well kept, and this 
involves a good deal of picking and pinching 
all summer. 

Propagating hardy plants.— Cuttings of 
ohoioe Phloxes, Pentstemons, and many other 
hardy border plants, will strike now under 
a hand-light in sandy soil in a shady position. 
A stock of Aubrietias, Arabia, &o., for spring 
bedding next year may be provided now by 
planting cuttings or offsets with a bit of root 
attached in a shady border. Seeds also of 
many biennials and perennials may be sown 
in the reserve garden to be transplanted 
eventually into the border or beds. The ohoioe 
things may be sown in pans, and placed in a 
cold frame. 

Dahlias may be safely planted now. It is 
oustomary to put down the stakes before the 
plants are set out. A tie should be given to all 
requiring support. If there are any slugs or 
snails about, dust a little soot around each 
plant. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums. — 
These are very useful to the flower-gardener for 
filling autumn beds, and many of the flowers 
are nice for cutting. Everybody should grow 
some of them. The following are good varieties: 
Madame C. Desgrange, white; Blushing Bride, 
rosy lilac; Golden Madame Deagrange and Flora, 
golden-yellow; Lyon,purple; Mrs.Wood, bronze- 
yellow ; Preoooito, yellow ; Rose d'Eto; Salter’s 
Early Blush | Toreador, bronzy-red. They may 
be planted out now. 


Training wall-plants.— Clematis, Passion¬ 
flowers, and other creepers will now require a 
little regulation of the growth, as, if neglected for 
even a short time, they are difficult to put 
right. 

Balsams as bedding-plants.— To my mind, 
these are more satisfactory in the garden than in 
the greenhouse. All surplus plants should be put 
out now in the beds and borders. They are very 
effective planted, say, in a circular bed, 2} feet 
apart, over a groundwork of Mignonette, or 
white Violas, or other similar plants. 

Choice Tulips in blossom will require shade 
on bright days. The grand old-fashioned collec¬ 
tions of Tulips one remembers so well in the past 
were a gorgeous sight. 

Mulch Pansies, and keep all blossoms picked 
off for the present, till the plants get strong. 
The first flowers are generally the finest, so, 
when required for exhibition, the blossoms must 
be picked off till within ten days or so of the 
show. Peg down straggling shoots. 

Beds op Ranunculus will require liberal sup¬ 
plies of water in bright weather, and shade must 
be given as soon as the blossoms begin to open, 
if a long blooming season is wished tor. 

Fruit Garden. 

Apricot-branches dying.— How annoying it 
is to see gaps made in otherwise handsome trees 
by the sudden withering of the branches. I have 
noticed several trees lately in this condition. In 
all the cases examined there were symptoms of 
gumming, which appeared to be in advance of 
the sudden collapse of the branoh. Gumming 
is often caused by some slight injury to the bark, 
such as a tap from the hammer when nailing, or 
injury by oontact with a nail and a tight shred. 
Then, again, there is suoh a thing as predisposi¬ 
tion to disease, and sometimes this predisposition 
may be brought about by planting in rich soil, 
resulting in plethoric growth. Injudicious 
pruning may oause gumming, especially when 
this plethoric condition has been arrivea at. 

* Thinning the fruit.— There are immense 
crops of Aprioots this year, and when all danger 
from frost is past some of the smallest should be 
removed. As the crop is somewhat uncertain, 
there will be a temptation to take more than is 
right and reasonable this prolific year; but this 
covetous feeling should be resisted. 

Peaches on walls. —The trees are healthy 
and clean, but constant vigilance is neoeasary 
to guard against the attacks of the black fly. 
There will, if the present promise is fulfilled, 
be an abundant orop, and the trees will need 
the assistance of healthy foliage to bring that 
orop to perfection without undue exhaustion. 
It will be as well, where the roots are near the 
surface, to apply the mulching early. 

Vinery,—Thinning late Grapes. —The 
larger bunohing varieties, such as the Bar- 
barossa, may often, with advantage, have the 
bunches made more symmetrical by nipping off 
a bit of the point and a little bit of the 
shoulders when they display a tendency to 
sprawl. And this may be done without much 
reduction of the weight of orop, if any. The 
Grapes that are required to hang till Maroh 
must be thinned more than if they are wanted 
for early use in autumn. Very large bunohes 
will require the shoulders supporting, which 
can be done by passing a string of soft matting 
through under the mam stalk, and linking it up 
to a wire above. This prevents undue crowding 
of the berries, and permits of the free circula¬ 
tion of air, which is so neoessary to ripen and 
preserve them in good condition. 

Watering inside borders. —The water supply 
must not be stinted, especially when we know 
the drainage is all right. Water affords a rapid 
medium of communication with the roots ; and 
stimulants, if they require them (and pretty well 
all fruit-bearing trees are benefited Jby their appli¬ 
cation at this season), can be rapidly conveyed 
by that means. This refers to all inside borders, 
including Grapes, Peaches, Figs, Oranges, Ac. 

Vines in pots, now making their growth, if 
they are intended for fruiting next year, should 
be fully exposed to the light without the inter¬ 
vention of the shade of any other plant. Rich 
top-dressings and liquid-manure will also be use¬ 
ful. It is advisable to stop the leading shoot 
when 6 feet or so long to throw the strength 
back into the buds below, and all laterals 
should be pinohed to one leaf. 

Strawberries in cool frames. —These will 
' be very useful, as the open-air fruit must be late 
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this year, and if any Bpare frames can be had 
it wonld be as well to place them over some o 
the plants on the early border to bring them on. 
They will, of course, require plenty of water. 
Liquid-manure will add much to the weight of 



IMPROVED OLD BROAD WINDSOR BEAN. 


the crop. I always think that two or throe 
soaking* of liquid-manure to the beds in the 

open air, just after the fruits are set, is a very 
good investment. 

Pines. —See that the necessary potting 
materials are in readiness for shifting on sue 
cessions as soon as the weather is suitable. If 
tan beds are employed for plunging the plants 
in, some fresh tan will be required to renew 
the bottom-heat. 

Melon setting. —Always contrive to set the 
crop on each plant at the same time, so that all 
the fruits may get a good start. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mushrooms for summer. —In the ordinary 
Mushroom-house the produce generally fails in 
hot weather altogether, or else the Mushrooms 
are maggoty ; but good Mushrooms may usually 
be obtained from beds made now in a cool 
position. On the north side of a high wall they 
will do very well. The beds should be made 
very firm to prevent overheating, and at the 
same time to give continuity to it. Spawn 
when the temperature begins to decline below 
90 degs.; cover with litter and mats to keep off 
rain and maintain a steady temperature. 

Pricking out Broccoli.— If the ground is 
ready to plant out finally there is no necessity 
to prick out, but very often Broccoli have to 
succeed some other crop, such as Strawberries, 
which cannot be cleared off just yet, and then 
it is advisable to prick off a part of the plants 
to prevent undue crowding in the seed-beds. 
Plant, with a dibble, 6 inches apart. 

Broad Windsor Beans.— If late Beans are 
desired a few rows may be planted in a cool 
situation, but the crop, as a rule, is not a paying 
one. Very often a better result is obtained by 
cutting back the stems of a previous crop to 
encourage a new growth to start away, which, 
if helped by a mulching of manure, often turns 
out well. 

Cutting Asparagus. —In cutting below the 
■oil some care is necessary to avoid injuring 
advancing growth. I am not going to enter 
into the vexed question as to which is best, 
green or white Asparagus, as it may be safely 
left to private judgment; but whether we cut 
below or above ground, it is best to cut all the 
Grass, little and big, till it is time for cutting 
to oeace. 

Forced French Beans —These are dangerous 
things now in forcing-houses, but they are quite 
harmless in pits, filled with- fermenting materials 
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to give heat, and this is the proper place for 
late forced Beans. 

Cucumbers will succeed very well anywhere 
under glass now. They may be planted in the 
pits from which early Potatoes have been lifted. 

They will also succeed in houses, or pits, used 
in winter for sheltering bedding-plantp. Fire- 
heat, though useful to start the plants, is not! 
necessary if the sun’s warmth be made a right 
use of, and the air, at the same time, saturated 1 
with moisture. 

Hampton.— This is a useful salad plant. It 
has a root like a white Turnip Radish. The 
seeds are very minute. Sow in very shallow 
drills, G inches apart, and thin to .*> inches or 
4 inches. 

Cauliflowers under Hand lights will be 
benefited by liquid-manure. Ventilate freely, 
and mulch with manure. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

At last things in the outdoor gardeu are 
beginning to grow! Summer comes late to 
town gardens (spring there is none to speak of), 
and departs early, and our aim should be to have 
everything in readiness to burst into full growth 
and bloom directly the auspicious moment 
arrives, and by careful tending to prolong the 
flowering season to the latest possible day. 
The advantage of possessing a greenhouse, how- 
over small, in an urban garden, is incalculable, 
for this can be had literally teeming with life 
until the long looked-for day arrives, and then 
its contents, judiciously disposed outside, will 
speedily cause the wilderness to blossom like 
the Rose. 

Window-boxes may be at once filled with 
flowering-plants. We prefer, where this is done 
on the planting-out system, to keep the boxes 
inside—in either the greenhouse, a frame, or a 
light window—for a few days to enable the 
plant* to become more quickly and safely estab¬ 
lished before being exposed to the open air ; but 
this is not a matter of very great importance, 
and if the plants used are sturdy and well in¬ 
ured to plenty of air, they will do very well, if 
carefully attended to with water. The plants 
employed need not be large, for they will soon 
grow away rapidly in fairly rich soil, and with 
plenty of moisture. A few rather tall zonal 
Pelargoniums, single or double-flowered, or 
Fuchsias, are about the best for the back row, 
though neat plants of bright-coloured French or 
show Pelargoniums, or some Marguerites, often 
succeed well and produce a nice effect; and 
yellow Calceolarias (Golden Gem is the best for 
this purpose) are also useful. For the front row 
use'Troptoolums of the Tom Thumb class—King 
Theodore iB a fine variety—Lobelias, dwarf 
Stocks, or anything of a low-growing, tufted 
nature. At intervals should be placed some 
trailing subjects to grow over the front of the 
box—trailing Lobelias (L. ramosa), Tropceolum 
Fireball, Petunias (single-flowered), drooping- 


Lobbianum, T. canariense, Manrandya Barclay- 
ana, Convolvulus major, Lophospermums, or 
Thunbergias. These, trained to strings reaching 
to the top of the window, afford a pretty 
effect, and a nicely-filled hanging-basket in the 
centre will complete the picture. Other sub¬ 
jects, useful for window-boxes, are Balsams, 
Mignonette, and, by no means least, Begonias 
of the tubsrous class, which are among the 
finest of all plants for this kind of work, and 
when the knack of managing them right has been 
learned, will bloom most profusely throughout 
the entire season. 

But the best plan for window-boxes is to 
simply fill them with Cocoa-nut-fibre, which 
must be kept in a moist condition, and just 
plunge the pots in this material. Iu this way 
the arrangement may be altered at will, and as 
often as may be desired, while, in case a plant 
“ goes off,” or becomes exhausted, or shabby, it 
can bo replaced in a moment. Rather more 
trouble in watering is necessary, it is true, 
for each plant must not only receive a due 
supply of water when needed, but systematic 
1 feeding with liquid-manure must be resorted to 
in order to maintain them in a healthy and 
floriferous condition. Continue to plant out 
all descriptions of half-hardy and tender plants 
and seedlings in favourable weather, and in the 
absence of rain, dew all such newly-planted 
stuff freely overhead every morning, and even¬ 
ing as well, with water, if fairly mild. This 
will be much better than flooding them at the 
root—supposing, of course, that the soil of the 
bod is not actually dry. When bedding-out is 
in progress, it is a good plan to have a tho¬ 
rough turn out in the greenhouse, removing all 
worn-out plants that have been doing duty 
during the spring—and indeed anything that is 
not wanted inside—to the open air. Many of 
these, such as Heliotropes, Abutilons, Gre- 
villcas, &c., may be planted out in the borders, 
and will generally there soon regain a respec¬ 
table appearance. Others—Genistas and Deut- 
zias, for instance—may be either plunged or 
stood on a hard bottom in a slightly-shaded 
spot, and this will not only benefit the plants 
themselves greatly, but relieve the probably 
over-taxed space in the house, for plants cannot 
be crowded in a house in summer with the same 
impunity as in the winter montha. 

B. C. R. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN* 

STANDARD VEGETABLES.—OLD KINDS 
OF BROAD BEANS. 

Broad Beans are generally grown in quantity 
in most kitchen gardens, notably those of 
country cottagers, with whom they have been 
prime favourites for many years ; and iu situa¬ 
tions where the soil is good, and they have 
received abundance of moisture at the root, and 



OLD BROAD WINDSOR BEAN. 


habited Fuchsias (suoh as Mrs. .Marshall), Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, of which there are 
now so many lovely varieties, and Creep¬ 
ing Jenny — all these are suitable for 
this purpose. At either end of the box 
may be planted a few climbing subjects of 
a not too vigorous nature, such as Tropopolum 


the crop has consequently been quickly grown, 
they are most acceptable vegetables—indeed, 
some people think them to be a positive delicacy 
when used quite young, so much so that iu 
places where this taste is cultivated a difficulty 
often arieea to supply the great demand for 
them. Broad Beans are usually sown in 
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position* where they are to remain in the open 
air about the end of February, or beginning of 
Maroh. It used formerly to be the practioe to 
sow them in the open ground in October, and 
November, and December for the earliest crops; 
but the plan is not often resorted to now, as the 
plants can be raised much easier in a frame or 
greenhouse in pots or boxes, and afterwards be 
transplanted to the open ground. This is, no 
doubt, muoh the best way, as more even rows 
oan be insured. If this system be adopted, a 
Bowing should be made early in January, and 
another one in February, and they should be 
gradually hardened off before being put out 
into their permanent position in the open 
ground. The plants will be ready for turning 
out early in March, and seleot a sheltered 
position, with a southern aspect for them. Draw 
a deep drill in the ground, to plant them in, 
and this will afford them protection from 
cutting winds, or a strip of thin boarding can 
be placed up each side of the row for the same 
purpose. From 2 feet to 2& feet apart is a good 
distance between the rows, and the individual 
plants in them should be about 4 inches or 
5 inches apart. Sucoessional sowings may be 
made out-of-doors in January and February, 
and the main ones in Maroh and April. 
Should very late orops be required, small sow¬ 
ings may be made up to as late as July. A 
plan of obtaining late orops sometimes adopted 
by growers is as follows: After gathering the 
produoe from the main or summer orops, the 
plants are out down to within a few inches of 
the ground, and then a good watering is given 
them, and in a few days they will throw out 
young shoots, whioh often furnish a fair crop 
of late Beans, not so large, of oourse, as the 
previous crop. Others sacrifice part of their 
summer orops, and out down the plants just as 
they are ooming into bloom ; the produce from 
these is, of oourse, finer than that from plants 
that have previously borne a crop. Either of 
these plans is, however, preferable to sowing 
for late orops; the plants are hardier, and 
being well rooted, stand the dry weather late 
in the summer and the cold in the autumn 
better. By this method Beans of fair quality 
may be had up till late in November, unless the 
weather be unusually severe. Before sowing 
the seed of the main summer crops the Beans 
should be soaked in water for some time; this 
greatly assists germination. The old Early 
Mazig&n is a very early and hardy kind, pro¬ 
ducing small Beans, and is usually sown by 
market-growers for their first crop; it not so 
good in quality as the old Broad Windsor and 
it s varieties, the green Broad Windsor and 
Improved Windsor, but its useful properties 
of hardiness and earliness render it very valu¬ 
able. The three last-named kinds of Windsor 
Beans form the main summer and late orops, 
and it will be found that, given good culture, they 
can unflinchingly maintain their position, and 
prove once more the great value of the majority 
of the standard vegetables. It is pleasant to find 
that Broad Beans are muoh more appreciated at 
the tables of the rich than was formeny the case. 
At one time these Beans were looked upon as 
what was oalled a “poor man’s” vegetable. 
This notion may have arisen probably from the 
fact that in rural districts, in their season, 
“Beans and baoon” form a standard dish at the 
tables of most folk who have a garden, however 
small. Probably also their want of popularity 
on the dinner-table was that they were allowed 
to get too old on the plant before being con¬ 
sumed. On the other nand, they must not, as 
a rule, bs gathered too early before they have 
attained half their size; if so, they often have a 
bitter flavour. The best-flavoured Beans are 
those which are fully grown but still young. If 
any be required for soup, a row may remain 
standing until they become black-eyed. B. 

Tomatoes under glass— Wherever there 
is space under glass Tomatoes will flourish, but 
the lighter the position the better, as Tomatoes 
love sunshine. We have been gathering ripe 
fruit for some time from plants in pots raised 
from outtings last autumn. As regard* train¬ 
ing, there is no better way than pinching out 
the point of the leading shoot when the plants 
are young, selecting two shoots from those 
breaking away, and train them up unstopped to 
the top of the house, 18 inches apart, pinching 
off all side-shoots until the top Is reached. Ana 
this treatment is /tight, whether} a plant be 
Digitized by >Ql£ 


confined to two or be permitted to expand to 
half-a-dozen or more main stems. It is also 
suitable for open-air culture. But very often 
Tomatoes are employed to fill in vacant spots 
between fruit-trees on walls whertf there is not 
much room upwards, and then the right course is 
to let them expand into several shoots, to be 
trained at equal distances apart, with all soft 
side-shoots rubbed off from the beginning.—E. H. 

Mushrooms in spent Melon-beds. 
—After spawning I give water, with one hand¬ 
ful of salt added to every two gallons, when 
the bed appears dry. Shade with mats night 
and day# and give air when the weather is 
favourable. I spawned a bed on the 27 th of 
October, 1886. The Mushrooms did not appear 
until 1st of March, 1887. Many growers say if 
the Mushrooms do not come up in seven or eight 
weeks the bed is a failure. I have out fine 
Mushrooms this week, grown In a Neapolitan 
Violet-frame. When I lifted the plants the 
silvery threads of the Mushroom-spawn were 
spread all through the soil. They like leaf mould 
to run amongst. I may also mention about 
their growth with me m a spent Cucumber- 
bed. I put 6 inches of coal-ashes on the old 
bed to set plants on, and, to my surprise, many 
dozens of Mushrooms came through during the 
spring-time.— J. Allen. 

799.— Club root in Cabbages is not 
caused by an inseot but by a fungus. There is 
no cure for it when once a plant is attacked. 
Do not grow Cabbages, or any similar plant, on 
the same ground for at least eighteen months. 
After an infested crop all the plants which have 
been attacked should be burnt with as much of 
their roots as possible, and not be left about or 
thrown into tne rubbish heap. The scientific 
name of the Onion-maggot is Anthomyia 
oeparum), that of the Carrot-fly (Psila rosae). 
The best way of securing Onions from an attaok 
is to keep them well earthed up, so as to prevent 
the parent flies getting at them to lay their 
eggs. When any plants are att&oked by these 
maggots they will flag and wither. They should 
then, as soon as possible, be carefully removed 
with a spud or trowel, so as to be sure not to 
leave any part with any maggots on it in the 
ground, and put into a basket from whioh the 
grubs cannot drop out, and then burnt. Ground 
whioh has borne an infested crop should be 
dressed with lime and deeply trenched, so as 
to bury the ohrysalides, which are often about 
an inch below the surface, so deeply that the 
flies cannot escape from them. Sprinkling sand, 
saturated with paraffin-oil, down the drills 
keeps away the flies and inconveniences the 
grubs. Watering with soap-suds, or one pint 
of paraffin-oil to six gallons of water, kept well 
mixed, serve the same purpose. The Carrot- 
fly may be prevented from laying its eggs on 
tne roots by Keeping the earth round the young 
plants firm and undisturbed, so that the flies 
oannot get down to the roots; for this reason 
thin sowing is advantageous, as the ground 
need not be so much disturbed by thinning the 

lants. After this prooess a good watering 

elps to consolidate tne soil again. The same 
methods may be used to keep the flies away as 
were reoommended in the case of the Onion-fly. 
Liquid-manures help the plants to bear an 
attack.—G. S. S. 

688.— Oabbogo-pl&nte bolting.— There it a great 
mistake often made in sowing the Cabbage seed too early 
in the autumn * but some sorts are more liable to bolt 
than others. About the first week in August is a good 
time to sow the seed.—H. B., Quitting, 

678. — Stopping Tomatoes under glass.-if 
" J. O. 8.” refers to the single-stem system of training 
Tomatoes as advised by Mr. J. Groom on p. 71, do not 
stop the main stem at all so long as you have room for it 
to grew upwards; but keep all side-shoots pinched out as 
soou as they appear. They may be trained to two or 
three stems in the same way, aooording to the grower's 
fancy.—H. B., Guettling . 

807. — Caterpillars on Qoiok * set 
hedges. —Your hedge was no doubt attacked 
by the caterpillars of the small ermine moth 
(Hyponomeuta padilla). It is impossible to say 
whether it will be attacked again this year. If 
all went right, as far as the insects were con¬ 
cerned, the moths laid their eggs on the shoots 
from which in due course the caterpillars will 
be hatohed; but many things may nave hap¬ 
pened, both to moths and eggs, and you may be 
quite free this year from the caterpillar*; if you 
are not, shake them down and crush them, or 


throw a soapy wash, with a garden engine, 
among them. Three pounds or soap, 1 lb. of 
Quassia, and 20 gallons of water, is a useful 
wash.—G. 8. 8. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

The Mountain Ash in town gardens. 

—Amongst berry-bearing trees and shrubs this 
oertainly takes a high position, and were I 
limited to a dozen trees this would be one of 
them. Being of moderate growth, it is well- 
fitted for gardens of limited dimensions, and if 
I had to furnish a list of half-a-dozen ornamental 
trees suitable for a town garden, I almost think 
I should place the Mountain Ash at the head 
thereof. Passing, last autumn, through a 
thickly-populated district, I remarked two 
moderate-mzed, but well developed, specimens, 
whioh stood on each side the main entrance to a 
villa garden. Nearly every terminal shoot was 
furnished with a large cluster of bright berries, 
the vivid colouring of which was enhanced by 
the contrast which they afforded to the rich 
green of the foliage and the white stonework of 
the dwelling-house. I never remember to have 
seen anything more cheerful than this in the 
autumn, and I strongly recommend intending 
planters not to forget this fine berry-bearing 
plant.—J. 

Pyrus japonioa.—How seldom one sees 
this fine old deciduous spring-flowering shrub 
in good form, and, indeed how seldom is it seen 
at all! Yet it is, without exception, one of the 
hardiest and most beautiful subjects of the kind 
which we possess. As a rule, ic is pinched and 
pruned to death, and usually presents the 
appearance of a scraggy bush, with long un¬ 
gainly spurs projecting from the wall, like an 
old Apple or Pear-tree. This is not the way in 
which to treat the plant. It is a true Apple in 
habit, and no matter how old it may be, the 
branches should always be kept as dose to the 
wall as the neatest Ivy, if nailed in periodi¬ 
cally. The young growths are slender and 
waud-like, sometimes 3 feet long, and all those 
that room can be found for should be laid in 
their entire length in autumn, either upon the 
old and barer limbs or against the wall, and the 
remsining shoots should be cut clean out at 
their base. Not the least pinching or spurring 
is needed, for, although the young shoots break 
freely their whole length, they produoe little or 
no breastwood, but develop flower and leaf- 
buds alone, which blossom the third year, like 
the Apple. Trained in this way, young plants 
soon form large specimens, and flower beauti¬ 
fully in the spring, and the dense, olosely-set 
foliage is almost as pretty as the flowers. This 
is a plant that deserves one of the warmest and 
best places on a wall. The shoots may be dis¬ 
budded, and if those left are nailed in in 
November it will be soon enough.—8. 

Ootons&ster Simonsi.— This is a very 
neat evergreen wall plant, unfailingly pro¬ 
ducing its orop of coral-red berries, whioh 
alternate on the shoots in such a symmetrical 
manner as to look as if they had been pinned 
on artificially. In this respect it is one of the 
moat formal-looking subjects in the garden, and 
it is only on a wall that this peculiar habit is 
shown to advantage. The shoots may be trained 
in any direction, being very accommodating in 
that respect, and when they are so trained 
lovers of perfectly formed shapes in trees will 
find this Cotoneastera model m its way. Any¬ 
way it is a fine wall plant, a rapid grower, 
hardy, and a good grower in any soil.—W. 

689.— Flowering shrubs.—Genista aibj- 
dus, white Broom; double yellow Furze, yel¬ 
low ; Olearia Hasti, white (dwarf) ; Ribs* 
(flowering Currant), crimson ; Tamarix gallics, 
flesh-colour; Hydrangea, light-blue and white; 
Daphne Cneorum, rosy-pink ; D. Mezereum, 
pink; Centaurea Babylonioa, yellow (a very 
handsome plant, like the Sootch Thistle; some! 
what, but not really, a shrub); Arbutus, red 
berries ; Diplopappus ohrysophyllus, golden 
leaves and white flowers ; Barberry, yellow 
berries.— Audax. 


Our reader* will kindly remember hatm are stall 
time* glad to receive /or engraving any *ugg**Hve or 
beautiful photograph* of plant* or stoat, mp e ei alty of 
ga-den* of an aettitie or natural ohara^ler. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TUFTED PANSIES. 

We adopt this name to avoid the oonfusion 
arising from giving the name Viola, the name 
of the genus, to a particular race of Pansies that 
are really raised from the common Pansy, crossed 
with one of the alpine Violas. They were given 
the name of “ Viola ” to distinguish them from 
the ordinary Pansy, but giving the name of 
the genus Viola to one set of varieties leads to 
confusion and much questioning. Their habit 
is a little more tufted, they endure the winter 
better, and usually grow more closely than 
Pansies do; therefore, a good name for them 
would be tufted Pansies. They are beautiful 
things, growing freely, and flowering for a long 
time, and have pretty and delicately-coloured 
flowers. 


trado, and were not raised In nurseries. The 
variety of lovely oolour is so great that the 
most fastidious would have little trouble in 
raising and increasing shades of oolour they 
liked. We think this would be worth doing 
in many cases. It would help to add an 
individual charm to gardens. In addition to 
the beautiful creamy-white kind of tufted Pansy 
shown in our illustration, Mrs. Gray, a good 
selection of sorts would be as follows—viz., 
Holyrood, Quaker Maid, Abercorn Gem (very 
fine, light-yellow kind), Mrs. Kinnear (one 
of the very best of the white-flowered kinds), 
Bullion, and Little Harry. 


665.— Climbers to cover galvanised 
iron arches*— In the first place, I should 
advise you to paint your arches before planting 
(see reply to «« F. W. B.,” 664). There is such 
a great variety of plants suitable for covering 


Sedum glaucum (greyish-green), with Echeveria 
secunda glauca for edgings. The Thyme, 
Sedum, and Echeveria are nearly hardy, merely 
requiring the protection of a frame during 
winter ; but all the rest are readily increased by 
cuttings struck early in spring in a moderately - 
heated greenhouse.— Cora Brea, Portsmouth. 

596. — Red-foliaged plant. — I think 
“ Wonder ” will find Amaranthus melancholicus 
ruber to meet all his requirements. It is very 
easily raised from seed, though, being a tender 
annual, must be sown in heat, but it may be 
urcbased very oheaply during the month of 
une. The foliage is a rich deep-crimson, or 
port-wine colour, and when the sun shines 
through the leaves it has a very bright appear¬ 
ance. Coleus Versohaffeltii has deep-red 
foliage, and is of a somewhat more hardy nature 
than the Amaranthus ; but this also must be 
propagated in heat. If, however, a thoroughly 
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TCKTED PANSIES IN VASE, MRS. GRAY (COLOUR, CREAMY-WHIT*). 


The Sootch nurserymen do these well, and in 
Scotland they are seen to greater perfection, 
owing to the cool air and long days. We prefer 
to move them every year, as they seem to do 
better by frequent removals; many of them 
when well grown are as large as Pansies, and, 
we think, more beautiful. Apart from their 
intrinsic beauty, they have value to people who 
go beyond the garden for their types of beauty, 
for the self coloured kinds admirably typify the 

^ alpine Violas, which few of us ever see 
ir native pastures. It is desirable that 
people who grow these flowers should make a 
selection of their own, and grow some of the 
beautiful seifs, as nurserymen are apt to pick 
out spotted and bizarre forms, and overlook 
delicacy of colour. It would be worth while to 
raise seeds, too, so that one might select one’s 
own colours in these flowers. Some of the 
prettiest kinds we knoy? ale scarce] 
Digitize;: by 




arches that one hardly knows what to recom¬ 
mend, unless you had stated more clearly what 
you would like. Clematis Jackmani is a beau¬ 
tiful plant, as it grows freely, and bears great 
numbers of rich purple flowers. Honeysuckles 
are also suitable, ana there are many Roses that 
should answer well. The best white Roses for 
this purpose are : Aimee Vibert and Felicitd 
Perpetuelle ; Reine Marie Henriette and Ches- 
hunt Hybrid are two good red Roses to cover 
arches; and also plant the well-known Rose 
Gloire de Dijon.—J. C. C. 

669.—Arrangement of carpet bed.— 
The most useful carpet bedding-plants are: 
Pyrethrum Golden Feather, which can easily 
be raised from seed ; Lobelia (blue), Alter- 
nanthera (red and yellow), Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium variegatum (pale yellow), Iresine 
Lindeni (red), Variegated Thyme (greenish- 
yellow), Mentha gibraltarica (dark-green), 


hardy plant is what is wanted, recourse must 
be had to Beet, of which Dell's Black-leaved U 
the most suitable for this purpose.—B. C. R. 

747.— Caterpillars in Holly-leaves.— 
The caterpillars, or, rather, grubs, which you 
find in your Holly-leaves, are the grubs of the 
Holly-fly (Phytomyza aquifoiia). I cannot 
suggest any practical remedy but pioking off the 
infested leaves and burning them, so as to pre¬ 
vent future attaoks of this insect. No insecti¬ 
cide would touch them within the leaves. The 
flies might be caught in a butterfly-net, but as 
they are very inconspicuous insects, I do not 
imagine any good could be done in this way. 
—Since writing the above, I notioed “ Celer et 
Audax’s” reply in last week’s Gardening, 
quoting “ Garden Pests, &o.,” whioh puzzled me 
for some time, as I could not see what the reply 
had to do with the question. On opening my 
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copy of that work, 1 found that the remarks 
quoted were written In reference to the cater¬ 
pillars of the common white butterfly, which 
attacks Cabbages, and not to the Holly-fly 
grabs. This is a mistake, and hardly fair on 
the authors for anybody to quote from books on 
subjects he knows nothing about, as 1 ' Celer et 
Audax” often does, to judge from his quota¬ 
tions. In the present case, his recommendations 
are useless, as the grubs live inside, and not 
outside, the leaves, and the parent insects are 
flies, and not butterflies.—G. S. S. 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. —Querist and answers are inserted in 
GASDSirara /ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
dining, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden , London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sen:, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that , as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers ( which, with the exception of such as cannot 
«e ell be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions , soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardening should mention the number in which they 
appeared . 

844. —Noisette and Tea Boses.— will anyone 
please to define what is the difference between the 
Noisette and Tea Roses ?—A Dublin Subscribsr 

845. — Watering 1 plants with sea water.— Will 
someone kindly inform me if watering plants with Bea 
water is beneficial or injurious to them ?—H. W. L. 

846 —Frames and how to make use of them. 

-Will any reader piease to give some suggestions on 
frames, and bow to m»ke proper use cf them ? —Sky*. 

847.—'* Bovins Sailor.”- Could any reader of Gar- 
dening kindly give me the botanioal name of the plant 
colloqually called “the Roving Sailor?"— A. J. Kent. 

848 -Bain-water-casks in dry weather.— Can 
anyone tell me what ie the best way of preventing rain¬ 
water-casks from leaking in dry weather ?— Amatbur. 

849. — Beet market for Mareohal Nlel Boses.— 
Will anyone kindly tell me where I am likely to obtain 
the best prioes for some choice Roses of the above sort?— 
Robs, Sherborne. 

850. — Daphne lndica leaves curling.— Why do 
the young leaves of Daphne indioa onrl ? Can any reader 
kindly explain the reason, and give a remedy for the 
same?— Amateur. 


851. — Tomatoes In Cucumber-frame.— CJan any¬ 
one kindly tell me whether Tomatoes will grow In a 
Gnonmber-frame ? If so, would they kindly tell me how 
they should be trained ?—W. H. S. 

852. —Treatment of Marechal Nlel Bose.— 
What treatment would be advised as the best for a Mard- 
ohal Niel Rose just done flowering? Should it be out 
down, or not?—A Dublin Subscribrr. 

858.—Double brown Primrose and Poly¬ 
anthus—Will someone kindly tell me where 1 can 
obtain plants of the doable brown Primrose, and also the 
double Drown Polyanthus?—R. Kkwlky. 


854. —Apricot-branches dying off.— Can anyone 
account for the sudden dying off of whole branches In 
young and apparently healthy Apricots, and desorlbe a 
remedy for the same, if any ?—Mrs. Robins. 

855. —Ants on fruit-trees.—My wall Plum-trees, 
Gooseberry and Oarrant-burhrs are infested with biaok 
ants. Can anyone kindly tell me how to get rid of them, 
as they cause the fruit to have a bad taste and smell?— 
W. D. 


866. — Liquid -manure for Celery. — Will any 
reader kindly tell me If common soda, mixed with water, 
would make a good liquid-manure tor Celery and other 
vegetables, and, if so, what strength should it be need ?— 
H. W. L. 

857. — Removal of Bhrub3 and Rosea.— Will any 
experienced reader kindly Inform me whether a yearly 
tenant, on his removal, oan lift and take with him orna¬ 
mental shrubs and Roses whioh he has planted during his 
tenancy ? -Scotia. 

858. —Weak Peas.— Can any reader inform me what 
is the oause of Peas (named Harrison’s Glory—seeds pur¬ 
chased this year) ooming up weakly and with a yellow 
tinge, as the other sorts whioh I have sown have oozne up 
perfectly green and healthy-looking?—F. M. 

859. —Daffodils falling to bloom.—Almost all my 
Trumpet Major Daffodils have failed to bloom this spring: 
other varieties have, however, done very well. Had 1 
better throw the bulbs of the kind that has failed away, 
or try them again next season ?— Southdown. 

860 — Treatment of Cactus.— Can anyone kindly 
tell me the best wav to treat my Cactus, and what would 
be the best kind of soil for it to be potted in? I find 
sometimes the flower-buds partly expand, and then turn 
yellow and fall off. What is the reason?—0. J. B. 

861. — Sowing Anemone - seed. — Will anyone 
please to tell me when is the best time of the year to sow 
Anemone-seed, and what Is the proper treatment for It 
afterwards ? I with to have the common scarlet variety; 
hat I do not see It advert!**! in any catalogue.— Mrs. L. 
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862. —Pansies for competition.—I shall be glad foe 
the advice of some experienced Pansy-grower with regard 
to the disbudding of Pansies. Should plants for autumn 
shows be allowed to bloom now ? If so, now long before a 
show should disbudding be commenced ?— Agnes Mit¬ 
chell: 

863. —Pruning Orange-tree.— Please tell me If it 
is too late to prone an Orange-tree, whioh is very un¬ 
gainly in appearance, some branohss being 8 feet to 4 feet 
in length. It is not a standard. It was shifted into a 
new tub in April. When may it be put out-of-doori ?— 
Vbrnia. 

864. —Slate slabs for greenhouse staging.— 
Will T. Baines please to say where the slate slabs he re¬ 
commended for staging in his work on “ Stove and Green¬ 
house Plants ” are to be obtained, and what would be the 
probable oost of the material for, say, 50 square yards of 
staging ?-SiiATK Slab. 

865. —Plants for hanging-baskets in dry posi¬ 
tion.—I have a hanging basket, for plants, in a position 
facing east, and difficult to get at to water, also boxes in 
windows similarly placed. What plants can I put in them 
to stand drought, and yet look well through the summer? 
We are inland In Ireland.— Carlow Yet. 

866. —Perennials for a bed facing west.— Will 
any reader tell me what hardy perennials or bulbs will 
flourish in a bed lacing due west, protected from the east, 
but only partially from the north, and, consequently, 
terribly wind-swept at times? The ground la rather 
shallow and stony, but fairly rich.— North Leicester¬ 
shire. 

867. —Boses on galvanised Iron arches —Under 
the above heading I notice “ J. C 0.” suggests that con¬ 
tact with galvanised Iron is injurious to Roses ; is it 
possible that this will aooount for many of the plants 
losing the strongest shoots, simply because 1 have 
attached the labels to them by loosely twisted galvanised 
wire ?— Weeds. 

868. —Treatment of old Myrtles.— I should be 
glad if someone would tell me the Dest treatment for two 
Myrtles in tubs. They are almost 18 years old, and, 
through neglect in the winter, look very badly. I do not 
think they are dead, and I am very anxious to save them. 
They were under shelter all the winter, and are just put 
out-of-doors.— Car. 


869.—Priming Passion-flower.—I have a plant of 
P. Constance Elliot, trained along the roof of a green¬ 
house. Last summer it made two shoots, about 6 feet long. 
This spring it only showed signs of breaking along about 
half the length of these shoots. About a month Bince I 
pruned it back where growth had commenced. Did I do 
right, and should it be similarly treated each spring ?— 


870. — Heating small greenhouse.— I am about 
to erect a lean-to greenhouse, 8 feet by 6 feet. It will be 
iu a sheltered position, faoing the west, but having the 
morning sun on thereof. I should like to be able to keep 
the temperature up to 45 degs. in the winter. I wish to 
avoid the expense and trouble of heating by hot water. 
Will anyone kindly advise me what other heating medium 
to adopt?—R. E. B. 

871. —Flowering plants for bank.—I should be 
glad if anyone oould advise me what to plant on a bank, 
Hoping to the Bouth-west, to make it look gay in the 
spring without interfeiing with Roses (old-fashioned 
and bedding kinds) with whioh it is planted, but whioh 
make no show till the end of June. Wallflowers do very 
well, bat I am told they are injurious to the Roses—la 
this the oass ? -N. B. 

872 — Hardy Ferns in a town garden.— Will 
anyone experienced in town gardening tell mo if they 
think it likely that hardy Ferns would do well in a back 
yard of a house In the middle of this town (Birmingham) 
la the open air ? I have them growing very well in an un¬ 
heated greenhouse. I oould give them a position facing 
north-west under a wall. I also have a good and constant 
supply of rain-water.—C. H. B. 

873. — Pelargonium cucullatum.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me what they know, about a soented-leaved 
Pelargonium of the name of P. oucullatum, a variety with 
double flowers ? I purchased a plant from a well-known 
firm advertising In Gardening. It was beautifully scented 
when received, but in the oourse of a few days all the soent 
left it. Is this usual ? It Is in bud, and the lower leaves 
have turned quite yellow, and have the appearance of 
having been touched with something.— Perplexed. 

874. —Grubs on Cabbages.— Will any reader of 
Gardening tell me how to get rid of grubs, whioh have 
eaten off all my young Cabbages? Last October 500 plants 
were destroyed, this spring 500 more. The grub cuts the 
young plant just below the heart. The grub is a short, 
whitish, very thick, and hideous-looking one. I do not 
know how to get rid of it. The last lot of young Cabbage- 
plants were put out in newly broken up soil; the farmer in 
a good old garden, which hAd been oultivated for years 
Salt has been used, bat as yet without success.—L. D , 
Houndswood. 

875 — Vines falling to fruit— My orop of Grapes 
this year is a failure. The wood was fairly ripened last 
autumn, the temperature In the vinery .during the winter 
ranging from 38 degs. to 42 degs., in previous years frost 
was not exoluded. In January the soil of the border was 
carefully removed, no Injury being done to the roots, and 
It was renewed by a dressing of well-rotted manure, and 
covered with fresh soil. The Vines forced by the hot sun 
broke a month earlier than usual—February instead cf 
March—the new growth is vigorous, and colour of foliage 
good, but no fruit. Oan anyone tell me the probable oause 
of failure ?—Hyde Park. 

876.—Suitable plants for a rockery.—I have a 
rockery of moderate dimensions, faoing due south, except 
at one end, where it turns slightly to the east. I have also 
a small one in a shady situation. Ths soil is about 18 
inches deep, of fresh loam; in one part, the sunniest, 
mingled with old mortar rubbish. I should be obliged If 
any reader would give me a select list of plants for the 
above ? As my space is limited I should only want the 
best of each kind, bat they must be fsirly oheap, and, 
above all things, hardy. Mossy 8axifragss, Campanulas, 
Primulas, and Pinks are favourites, and I would like 
especially a select list of these.—N orth Lbicbbtershirr. 


877.—How to destroy caterpillars on fruit- 
trees.—! have a garden with Biaok and Red Conrant- 
bushes planted all round the walls, and the last two sea¬ 
sons they have been Infested with caterpillars, so much so 
that last year several boshes were killed by their work, 
and the produoe of the whole nearly destroyed, and this 
season promises to be worse than last, as several bushes 
are already stripped of their leaves, and nearly all of them 
have been attacked. Last season I syringed some of ths 
bashes with Tobaooo-juice, and this season have had men 
employed picking the oaterpill&rs off; but it is all of no 
avail. Would any readers kindly give me any information 
that will lead to the total or partial destruction of ths 
pest?— Sandy. _ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , hut readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

878 — Treatment of Azalea mollla.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how Axslea mollis should be treated 
when they have dons blooming ? Should they be planted 
out duriog summer ? And when should they bs brought 
in7—E. G. W. 

[TFtffc regard to the treatment of Azalea mollis you can¬ 
not do better than follow out the instructions thereon in an 
article on their culture in Gardening, p. 115.] 

879 —How to destroy worms.—in Gardbhimo, 

( > 116, there Is an article on “Worms in Grass lawns and 
n pots." Yon give a recipe for their destruction—viz., 

1 lb. of quiok-lime to 2 gulons of water, &o. Would It 
do to water plants and seedlings with that mixture, and 
how often?— Anxious Enquires. 

[The quantities given in the receipt you quote for mak¬ 
ing lime-water would be a perfectly safe one to use for plant* 
in pots, which we presume you mean. You may use it about 
twice or three times a-week, if the plants are in actire 
growth. Do not me it for young seedlings, as it would 
probably kill them.] 

880.— Peach-trees Infested with greenfly.— 
What is best to be done with young Peach-trees out-of- 
doors, whose leaves are all being eaten by neen-fly; the 
trees look as if they would be killed by them. Would 
syringing with soap-suds be of use ? —W. O. M. 

[The best thing to do to rid the Peach-trees of green-fly 
would be to give a frequent scries of syringings with rather 
strong Tobacco-Scaler. Soap-suds would also be beneficial, 
especially if applied forcibly with an engine. If you 
follow up this continuous washing, you will find the 
green-fiy will speedily diminish, amt then the trees will 
make healthy growth.] 

831— Soot and bone-dust mixed.— Will yon 
kindly say if soot and bone-dust mixed together makes a 
good manure ? If so, should equal quantities of eaoh be 
used?—H. A. F. 

[Soot and bone-dust, mixed together in equal propor¬ 
tions, should form an excellent manure, and should be 
sown thinly on the surface of the soil as a top-dressing. 
If used in the open garden, stir in with a hoe after sow- 
ing.] 

882 — Seakale.—I have forced soim roots of this 
vegetable, this season* under large pots. Would it bs 
rignt now to nnoover the plants, and what treatment 
should they get ?— Cabooh. 

[The Seakale roots may, with advantage, have the pots 
removed from them now, and just a thin covering of rifted 
coal-ashes should be placed over the crowns to protect them 
from cold winds. Fork in a dressing of manure betuvrn 
the rows, and keep them quite free of weeds during the 
summer. This will he about all the attention they will 
need.] 

883.— Greenhouse Azaleas.— Will the treatment 
for Azalea mollis, described in Gardening (p. 115) do aIjo 
for greenhouse Azaleas ?—T. J. 8. 

[.Vo; the treatment required differs in many respects. 
See a good note on the culture of the Indian or greenhouse 
Azalea in Gardening, p. 11,1.] 

884.— How to prune Azalea mollis.— Will any¬ 
one tell me how to prune Azaleamollia after flowering?— 

E. F. L. 

[Refer to article on the culture of this plant in Garden¬ 
ing, p. 115, wherein excellent details are given as to it* 
treatment.] 

886.—Strawberries for clay soli and east 
aspect. —Can you tell me what kind of Strawberry would 
be best for me to grow In a olay soil facing east ? I have 
tried Sir O. Napier, but it fails to grow with me. Is soot 
a good dressing for them, and also fowl manure ? And u 
forking between the rows a good plan ?— Gaboon. 

[We should say that President and Dr. Hogg, or Vieom- 
tesse Ilericart de Thury and Sir Joseph Paxton—all four 
very hardy kinds of Straxcberries—would be good sorts for 
you to try where Sir C. Napier has failed, as it often does 
in some localities. When you plant make the soil Jinn 
around the roots, and a light top-dressing of soot am 
ford-manure, mixed with a good quantity of soil, maybe 
used with advantage. It is a great mistake to fork be- 
tween the rows of Strawberries; if you do so, you destroy 
all the best of the roots which are near the surface.] 

886.—Aahes from cigarettes and pipes as an 
insecticide.— Are ashes from cigarettes, pipes. * c -> a • 
uee as an lnsectiolde ?— Smoker. 

[The ashes from cigarettes and pipes are of very IMU 
use as an insecticide. You had better use Tobacco-pqwaer 
that has not been burnt, or strong, coarse snuff is effectual 
for the destruction of green-fiy ichere fumigation cannot 
be carried out.] 

887.—Planting Dahlia tubers.— I have a quantity 
of Dahlia tubers. They have been kept in send sll 
winter, and I see are putting out fresh shoots now. I 
no greenhouse or pit to put them in. Would they ao u 
planted in the open ground now?— Mrs. L. 

[Fou can plant out old roots of Dahlias note, choosing a 
sheltered position for them, and planting in a deep am 
rich soil, if possible. Should the nights be cold, and wtin 
any danger of frost, an inverted fiower-pot placed oier 
them in the evening , and removed in the morning, 
afford them safe protection. Dahlias cannot stand me 
slightest frost with impunity.] 
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88&—Gardenias and "mealy bu®.”—Will some* 
cue tell me the beet way to treat my Gardenia*, whloh are 
covered with a soft white substance at the base of the 
buds, under whloh seems to be a email red insect ? My 
■ardener calls It " mealy buff;” the buds which are affected 
drop off.— Woodlands, Crouch-cnd. 

[The gardener is quite right in his designation of the 
insect pest you have on your Gardenias, and it is a most 
difficult one to eradicate. Remove as much as you can 
of it with a sponge and strong soapy water; then fre¬ 
quently syringe the affected plants with a mixture of 
paraffin and water—two wineglasses of the former to 

4 gallons of the latter. When using this mixture it must 
be kept constantly stirred , and every portion of the plants 
should be thoroughly wetted. Shade from strong sun- 
vkute a f ter using it, or the leaves may blister. If you per- 
severe, with this remedy, it should help you ] 

$39. —Uq aid-manure.— Last aotuma I provided 
uy garden with a cement tank, which is kept filled with 
about 260 gallons tf water, and I should be g’al to know 
If it will be safe to empty a pail-full cf oidituury bedroom 
elope into it, eay every time half the water has been used, 
os whether to make a suitable l'quid-manure for general 
P °n>o*M it can be treated more liberally with tlope ? 

[It is not a good plan to make liquid-manure in the 
somewhat haphazard way you propose doing. Much 
better to use your tank for a receptacle for clean water, 
and make your liquid-manure from guano, soot, or 
stable and cow-shed drainings, prepared in the manner 
often described in the pages of Gardening. ] 

890. —Compost for Chrysanthemums.— Would 
you be so kind as to tell me if the following mixture 
would form a suitable compost for growing ChryBan- 
theorems in—viz., fresh sandy loam, 20 ports ; dscorn 
p o sed hone manure, from old Cucumber bed, six parts , 
silver sand, one part ? 1 intend putting over the crooks 
in the pots a few bones, or oyster shells ; should be glad to 
know if the above would do, or If anything should be 
added to it 7 -Na poll 

[rke soil mixture you propose using for Chrysanthe- 
muins should suit them well. You might, with advan¬ 
tage, however, add a little soot, say, a 6 inch potfvl to 

5 bushels or 6 bushels of the compost.] 

891. —The Male Fern for garden cultivation. 

Is collecting the Msle Fern (Lsstrea fllix-mas) for garden 
cultivation, is it neoessary to preserve the root stock, or 
may the portion form ad by the old stipes be detached ?— 
Frobd. 

[If you, wish to succeed with the transplanting of this 
native Fern from its natural home to your garden, you 
must take great care to preserve the roots intact, or your 
chance of it thriving well with you after removal is doubt- 
'uL This rule applies with equal force to the transplant 
mg qf all our British Ferns.] 


892.—Gutting bach Rhododendrons.—We have 
some Rhododendrons planted In front of a window ; they 
have now grown so high as to darken the room consider¬ 
ably, so they will have to be outback. The tall bushes are 
so dose together that they have no leaves, except at the 
top. When is the best time to cut them down ? How low 
should they be cut ? How long will it probably be before 
they look decent again?—T. J. S. 

[I'cm may cut back the Rhododendrons at once to with¬ 
in, say, 3 feet or 3 feet of the ground, and, as they are 
planted so thickly, it would be as well to remove a few of 
the worst of them to make room for the others. Give the 
roots a top-dressing of sandy soil and leaf-mould, and, if 
in a dry position, abundant soakings of water in hot 
weather will be of much benefit to them, and also wash the 
togs well and frequently with a garden-engine or syringe. 
This will induce them to quickly make new growth, and 
they should present a respectable appearance again in 
about two seasons’ lime.] 

893.—Soot-water as liquid-manure.—I have a 
tab ia my greenhouse, which receives the rain-water from 
the roof (holding about 20 gallons), in which I have plaoed 
a hag containing about a quart of soot. Will someone 
kindly inform ms how often the soot will require renew¬ 
ing?—S oott. 

ir<w should renew the soot about once a fortnight.] 
—Zonal Pelargoniums. —Can anyone give i 
a good selection of zonal Pelargoniums for bedding a 
winter-blooming and their colours? -Young Gardener. 

[The following twelve kinds of the above will answer 
your purpose well for bedding out-viz., Henry Jacoby, 
deep-crimson ; West Brighton Gem, scarlet; Lord Gifford, 
crimson-scarlet ; Havelock, deep-scarlet; John Gibbons , 
orange-scarlet; Vesuvius, scarlet, and its white variety; 
Connells Dwarf, orange scarlet; Alice Spencer, white, 
pink centre ; Beatrix, cerise-scarlet ; Hettie, magenta; 
Surrey Scarlet, and Jealousy, salmon-yellow. For urinter- 
blooming grow: Vesuvius, and its white variety; Lady 
Sheffield, pink; Warrior, scarlet ; Master Christine, deep- 
pink; Bottle de Neige, white; John Gibbons; West 
Brighton Gem; Wonderful, semi-double, scarlet; New 
Life, striped scarlet and white; CoL Seely, crimson; 
Certs, rosy-salmon ] 

803 —Cucumbers damping oft—Will you kindly 
inform me through Gardening the probable reason of the 
fruit of my Cucumbers damping eff ?— Amateur 
(Vou do not say if the Cucumbers are growing in a 
house or frame ; but, in either case, the probable cause of 
the fruit damping off in the manner described by you is 
that you do not maintain a sufficiently high temperature 
in the structure in which they are growing to admit of 
enough ventilation being given, so that the points of the 
wung fruit may become dry at least once a-day. Try a 
higher temperature, and give more air, and then, in .all 
probability, if the plants are healthy, damping off will no 
longer trouble you.] 

896.—Liq aid-manure from pig-stye.—Will you 
kindly tsil ms if the drainings from a pig-stye would be a 
|pod nquld-manure, and whether it ought to be diluted 

[The drainings from a pig-stye, v allowed to stand 
some time a f ler collecting to become decomposed, would 
certainly be a useful liquid-manure, diluted with. about 
'our times its bulk of clean water; be sure and use it in a 
clear state.] 
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®J7*—Paper*White Narolssua-Wlll these force 
well two consecutive seasons, providing bulbs are pro¬ 
perly rlpenod ? Or is it advisable to plant them out for 
one season after being forced ?—F. C. 

[/< is not well to force these bulbs two years in succcs- 
xion. Plant out in a border of (food soil, and (jive them 
a year s rest. They will then do well again for forcing.] 

898. —'Tying up Cabbages.—I see it is sometimes 
recommended to tie up Cabbages. Will somsons kindly 
eay if this applies to all kinds, and when they should be so 
tied up?— Wexford. 

[The practice of tying up Cabbages after the manner of 
the lettuce is only, as a rule, done in early spring to in¬ 
duce the plants to heart quicker; later in the season, if 
you grow a good kind, it is not requisite.] 

899. —Worms eating other insects.— I have 
always been under the impression that large garden or 
earth worms did not eat other insects. I forward a small 
Inseot of the earwig type, which I saw a large earthworm, 
in my gar Jen, endeavouring to swallow, which it did to 
the extent of abont three parts of its body. Wnen the 
worm was touched it disgorged its prey immediately la 
it usual for them to feed in this manner ? -B. W. R. 

[ lf r omw, I believe, will eat anything that comes in their 
way; but they cannot often swallow live insects, as they 
would only quite by chance be able to catch them, as they 
have no eyes or jaws; their mouths are merely furnished 
with a prehensile lip. Their usual food is leaves. The 
insect you found the worm trying to swallow is the larva 
or grub of one of the ground beetles— G. S. S.J 

900. -Worms In garden. - Will you be good enough 
to tell me what kind of worms the specimens enclosed are ? 

1 have thousands of them in my garden, close to the lawn. 
Are they likely to do injury, and how can I destroy 
them?— A. M , de Villa-Franca. 

[The grubs you sent are the grubs of the daddy-long¬ 
legs, often known as leather-jackets, on account of their 
tough, soft skins. They are very injurious to Grass and 
many other plants by eating their roots. They are very 
difficult insects to get rid of; insecticides eannot be made 
to reach them so as to have much effect on them. They 
often roam about a good deal at night, and will often hide 
under pieces of slate, boards, stones, turf, d-c., if they be 
laid about. Frequently hoeing the ground well disturbs 
these grubs, and gives the birds a better chance of getting 
at them. Rooks and starlings are very fond of them 
Watering plants that are attacked with nitrate of soda 
dissolved in water is beneficial in more than one way ; the 
nitrate is distasteful to the grubs, and helps the flagging 
plants.—Q. 8. S.J 


Amelanohler canadensis.- Bill Clovfr.—S, Saxifrage 

granulata; 7, Ranunculus ipedosus ; 9, Apparently 8per- 

gula pllifera, but cannot name without seeing flower._ 

Vernia .—Boronia elatior.- P. E. C.—Saxifraga crass!* 

folia. Melbourne.—1, Not a Buttercup, but the speci¬ 
men sent was so shrivelled we cannot name it; 2, Ground 
Ivy (Gleehoma hederaoea): 8, Arabia tbaliana : 4, No speci¬ 
men was attached to this number.- G. V. H .—Tho 

fungus from the gravel path is a small example of the 
edible Morel (Morchella eecolenta). Ail fungi arise from 
spores (equivalents of seeds); these are constantly present 
in the air, and, on alighting, they sometimes germinate in 

unlikely places, as in your instance.- J. Lumb.-Name 

of fungus see short replies.- G. Thompson.— 1, Alyseum 

saxatile; 2, Geotiaoa acaulis; 3, Sedan: carneum varie 

gatum ; 4, 8. alzoideum varlegatum.- B. Helms.—Wo 

do not name Roses, and the flower you sent had shed all 
its petals. 


901. —Fungus.—Oao you tell me whether the aped, 
men of fungus sent is the edible Mushroom or not 7—J. 
Lumb. 

[The fungus sent is a small Mushroom, badly packed in 
a shallow match-box, and smashed in the post. Critical 
objects for identification ought to be packed with moderate 
care.—W. G. 8.] 

902. — Peas diseased.—I enolose you a sample of my 
Peas to ask if > ou can tell me what ie the matter with 
them and a remedy to cure them. All the klnde are the 
same; but the American Wonder looks the beet Moat 
of the land ia nearly new—that is to say, five yean since it 
was turf, or firm grazing land. We tried to bury the turf 
one eplt from the top ; but, as the ground was uneven, 
some of it is rather near the surfaoe. When we had levelled 
it we put lime on the top, and dug it in, which we thought 
would sweeten it It is fall rich. 8trawberry plants 
grow as big as bushels, and other things eeem to grow too 
luxuriantly; but last year and this the Peas have done 
badly ; bin we did not examine the roots till this year. 1 
thought I would go thoroughly into this to give you a 
better opportunity of judging.—J osiida Fb skins. 

[The small nodules on the roots of Peas and the dis¬ 
coloured patches on the seeds are caused by the attacks o f 
an immense number of nematoid worms (microscopic 
transparent thread worms). They infest every part of the 
examples sent. The lime you have been using is, perhaps , 
the best remedy, as the worms come direct from the soil. 
The case is an interesting one ; we can find no previous 
record of destruction of Peas by Nematodes, although such 
cases might be expected, as several other members of the 
Leguminous family suffer from attacks of nematoid 
worms. —W. G. S.J 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants,— .Persons who wish plants to bt 
named should send good specimens properly packed Bx 
good specimen* we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible , fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name mon 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and then 
only when good specimens are sent , IPs do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Aealeas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the meant of comparison at hand. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent 1c 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should bt 
addressed to the Editor of Gardenind Illustrated, 87, 
Soulhampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Zed.—1, Fritillaria Meleagrlt; 

2, F. Meleaerris var. alba ; 3, F. pyren&ica.- Chas. Medd. 

—A Clematis of some kind ; but specimen sent dried up. 
- A. E. Armstrong.— Ornlthogalum nutans.- Nor¬ 
folk.—1, Omlthogalum nutans ; 2, Sedum Bieboldi varie- 
gatum; 3, Probably Aspbodelus albus (oannot tell aoou- 

rately without Beeing expanded flowers).- C. A. M. — 

Ornithogalum nutans.- E. Haywara .—Cannot name 

Caloeolarias, and the leaf you sent was quite dead.- 

J. G. K.—A Clematis of Borne kind; but flower was so 

crushed that we oannot tell you its name.- Wasp.—l, 

Apparently a dried up Daffodil, whloh we oannot name; 

2, Narcissus oraata; 3, Polygala Dalmaalana ; 4, Libonia 

floribunda.- Grateful. —Oannot name. Send better 

specimen ; the little sprig you sent was quite dead and 

unreoogniaable.- Slate Slab.—l, DipUous glntinosua; 

2, Alonsoa incisifolia; 3, Solomon's Seal (Polygonatom 
officinale). J. P. B.— Not the Tobaooo-plant, but a Saxi¬ 
frage (baxifraga orasaifolia).- B. H. S.—l, Lastrea 

aristata varir gala; 2, Probably Lastrea plloslsslma, but 
oannot tell for oertain without spores; 8. Probably an 
Athyrium, but specimen too Imperfect to determine with 
certainty.-Jf. T. F .—Kerria Japonloa.- M. Jf.— | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received. 

H. Hale.— From what you Bay we should think the oause 
of the M uoohal Niel Rose dying with you is to be at¬ 
tributed to the wound ia the stem, or a cold ungenial sub¬ 
soil having caused canker, to whloh this variety of Roee Is 

very subject.- Infected Rosewood.— The pieoe of stem 

of dead MartohalNlei Rose sent is badly cankered. This 
Is often caused by a blow, or through pressure on the stem 
from some oause, and also from oold and bally-drained 

borders.- R. and A. Morrison, Elgin.—We have to thank 

you for a beautiful flowering branch of Pernettva ciliarls. 
Judging from the specimen sent, it does well in pots in 
your oold house, and ft should prove a moet useful flowering 

shrub for suoh a position generally.- Mrs. Hunter.— We 

cannot tell you the oause of the death of your dove—the 
remains of which you send us—as wedo not conduct "post¬ 
mortem " examinations. We might help you if you de¬ 
scribed what food the bird had eaten generally, and your 

usual way of treating it.- Somerton —We oannot advise 

you in the matter of the annoyance caused by your neigh¬ 
bour’s overhanging trees. You had better consult a local 

solicitor.- A Young Beginner.— The reason the bunches 

of Muscat Grapes go off like sample sent Is, no doubt, that 
they are grown in a great deal too low a temperature. 
Tflia Grape requires considerably more warmth than the 
Blaok Hambro 1 . It is always best, if possible, to grow tbs 
two kinds in separate compartments; if not, then give the 

Muscat variety the warmest end of the house.- Mrs. 

Stanley.— To prevent the buds of the Pansies being pecked 
by birds (probably sparrows) try a dusting of soot over the 
leaves of the plants; probably the marauders will not like 
the flavour of this article, and will soon leave the Pansies 

unmolested.- Rev. E. Stanley.— The leaves cf the Pear- 

trees sent are infected with a red fungus, generally caused 
by the roots having found their way into a oold, wet sub¬ 
soil. In the autumn you should lift the trees, drain the 
ground, if requisite, and replant them in fresh turfy eoil, 
and apply a good mulching of decayed manure to the sur¬ 
face. The same treatment would, do doubt, answer for 
your Blaok Hambro’ Vine, whloh does not bear fruit. In 
both oases the root-lifting should take place in the early 
autumn while the leaves are yet green and the eoil warm. 
- Mrs. Benson — Fowl-manure is very strong, and re¬ 
quires much caution in ice use. Three or four times its 
bulk of dry earth should be mixed with it, and apply It as a 
top-dressing. If used la a liquid state it must be diluted 
with at least four times its bulk of clean water. Powerful 
minures like this should never be given to plants ex- 

oepting when they are in full growth.- Vermin.— You 

miy put your Oleander out-of-doore in the month of 

June.- Tommy’s Toes.— The greenhouse question. Ws 

cannot advise you in the matter of the legal right or other¬ 
wise cf removing a greenhouse. It is entirely a matter for 

a local solicitor or surveyor to decide.- W. B.— Any 

looal nurseryman, we should say, would tell you if your 
self-sown seedling forest trees are of any commercial value. 

We cannot advise you- Inquirer.— The cause of the 

Peaoh-leavee falling off in the house is not from fumi¬ 
gating, we should say, as you did not overdo it, but is pro¬ 
bably oaueed by the roots having got down into a wet and 
cold subsoil—this is suggested by the orimpled and blotched 
appearance of the leaves. Try lifting in the autumn, 

and re-plant In fresh soil.- Essex —The Vine shoots 

sent are perfectly healthy. You will find the little drops 
of moisture you observe on the leaves and stems are quite 

usual at this season of the year.- Diseased Tomatoes — 

?our Tomatoes are suffering fiom the same disease m that 
whioh affects Potatoes. Root out the affected ones and 

throw them away.- K., Dublin.— The oause cf tbs 

death of your Wallflowers appears to be that the roots are 
eaten up by wlreworm. Give the ground a good dressing 

of gas lime in the autumn.- M. Thomson.— The Peaoh 

leaves sent are badly blistered and onrled ; as this oocuis 
every year with jou, probably the roots have got down 
Into bad oold eoil. Lift the trees in the autumn and re¬ 
plant in good fresh soil; turfy loam is the best, if you con 

get it.- Oliver Coombey. —Ex oellent Gloxinia flowers, 

being large and bright In oolour, and evidently well- 

grown.- Windsor Bee.—Plant out your bulbs of 

Hyacinths, fco , that have done flowering at once in a 
border of good soil, and they will generally flower fairly 

well the next season.- Towy.—We do not understand 

your question about heating pit. Please write again.- 

Aubrey L. Moore— Johnson's "Gardener’s Dictionary” 

will answer your purpose well.- Mrs. Robins.— We have 

duly received, and thank you for, the photograph of a 
view in your garden. It is very nioe indeed, and only 
marred by the appearance of the figures We greatly pre¬ 
fer garden pictures, pure and simple, without any Bush 

useless adjunct.- W. J. G.—We tbauk you very much 

for the oharming truss of Aurhula tent. 


903—Gold-fish —"Ultonla” speaks of a "prepared 
fish-food.” Where Is it obtainable, and what is the prio i ? 
Are directions for giving it Bold with it ? I oannot get it 
hero in the oountry. Would minnows do to give gold-fisa, 
and in what quantities, and should they be killed before 
living?— Chbrrt Ripr. 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON PEACH CULTURE ON OPEN 
iWALLS. 

That the Peach can be grown, and grown well, 
on open walla inthia country may aeem a some¬ 
what trite remark at the preaent day ; but for 
all that many people aeem quite to ignore the 
fact, and say that the outdoor culture of the 
noble fruit in question ia well-nigh uaeleaa. Of 
courae, if a bad aite ia selected, or the aoil and 
the varieties grown are bad for the purpose, 
why, then, the remark ia true enough. It ia 
only fair that Peaches on walla in the open 
air should at least receive aa much attention aa 
those more favourably situated under glass, 
and yet the very opposite ia usually the case. 
The outdoor trees, in many instances, are left 
pretty mnch to take of themselves, and 
allowed to beoome thickly crowded with weak, 
nnripencd shoots, that cannot possibly produce 
a healthy blossom ; they are often, too, allowed 
to become infested with aphides and red spider, 
and little or no thought is given to the con¬ 
dition of the roots, which, in the case of trees 
growing on hot walls, often with overhanging 
copings, frequently simply perish from drought. 
Wall fruit-trees of all kinds demand, and should 
receive, aa much attention to the most impor¬ 
tant matter of root-watering as the inmates of 
a glasshouse do. 

A JUDICIOUS SELECTION OF SORTS 

suitable for outdoor culture is, of course, a 
matter of great importance at the outset. The 
following six kinds of Peaches will be found 
good and reliable for the purpose in view—viz., 
Alexander, Hale’s Early, Early Rivers, Grosae 
Mlgnonne, ltellegarde, and \Valberton Late 
Admirable. When purchasing the trees some 
people may prefer to have what are called 
trained trees by the nurseryman, but the 
maiden trees that have not been cut back do 
just as well, and often better, as they generally 
grow freely, and readily lend themselves to any 
particular form of training the cultivator may 
desire to, or be obliged to, adopt, as sometimes 
happens in places where the wall space is 
limited. In selecting a site for them in 
the garden, choose that position facing south 
which has a good natural soil, and that 
will not require much, or perhaps not any, 
artificial drainage ; of course, if this is requisite 
it must be done. Soil of a loamy and some¬ 
what holding character is well adapted to the 
requirements of the Peach-trees, and it is better 
to supply them with manure in a liquid form 
when they come to a bearing state than to mix 
with the soil forming the border quantities of 
rank stable manure. Early in autumn, whilst 
the ground is yet warm from the effects of the 
summer sun, is the best time to plant the trees. 
A good sized hole should bo taken out at the 
foot of the wall for each tree, so that the roots 
may have ample space to be spread out evenly, 
and all the bruised ends of the same should be 
cut cleanly off with a sharp knife. A barrow¬ 
ful or two of good, fresh, turfy loam, where 
it can be got, should be placed around the roots, 
to give them a good start, and the ground 
should be made firm, and mulched with short 
litter. 

Take care not to plant tiie trees 
too deeply. The after matter of training, after 
growth commences in the spring, can be left to 
the grower, because they will succeed equally 
well trained in many forms. The most usual, ho w- 
ever, in this country, is that so well known as fan- 
training. Another method, which we illustrate, 
more uBedby Peach-growers in France than inthii 
country—though why so it ia hard to say—is that 
of vertical or upright training ; this plan greatly 
economises apace, and two or three kinds can be 
worked and grown on the same tree, according to 
the will of the cultivator, and the number of up¬ 
right branches the tree is allowed to carry. Now, 
we will suppose the trees are fairly started on 
their way m the spring, and aa growth proceeds 
keep them perfectly free from all insect pests ; 
and whatever method of training ia adopted, be 
sure that the wood ia not over-crowded, and 
that no strong “ robber " shoot is overpowering 
its weaker neighbour. Ry judicious stopping of 
all such growths, a number of rather small 
thrifty shoots are produced that cover the wall 
in a surprisingly quick time, and will be sure to 
ripen well, and develop strong bloom-buds. 

Digitized by Gooole 


There ia no necessity whatever for the old bar or other wall-fruit tree border should be cropped 
barous practice of cutting the growth so made nearer than . r > feet or G feet, if possible, from 
hard back at pruning time. Years are often the stems of the trees. B. 

wasted in this manner, when, by adopting a more - 

natural .y.tem of pruning then and other fruit- 815,-Outdoor Grape-Vine.-It ia to be 
treoa, bountiful crop, of fruit would, in all prob- understood, I tuppoie, that the young Grape- 
ability,havebeenaecured. Ifdueattentioniscon vi ne referred to by “A. S. H." in Garobsiscj 
itantlv pald to the pinching away ofeuperduou. (p . 147) grow , on the Muth (aoe of . north waU . 
growth during the summer season, and duly i n that case, with oare, it has every chance of 
regulating the same, but little further attention doing well under the long rod .y.tem of culture, 
to pruning 1. required beyond the shortening Neither the si/e nor the age of the plant ia 
back of some of the longest shoots ui spring. It given> but one fruiting-rod 1s almost aura to be 
is a good plan in the autumn, when the leaves equal to its utmost requirements at present, and 
are *° “ n ^ aati€I ? *h? branches as far as p ro b&bly for a year or two to come. Two shoots 

possible front the wall without running any for succesBional wood will also be sufficient—the 
danger of their breaking down, so that the air best to be selected for fruiting next year, the 
can play freely around them. This serves othe ra pruned off in autumn. The surplus 
a twofold purpose—viz., that of hardening bunches should not be cut off until the berries 
thoroughly the wood, and retarding the ex- are fully set, so that the best bunchea may be 
pansion of the blossoms in spring. chosen for retention.—J. M. 

® OM * i,ET,,0,, or protection GT.'i.—Vine leaves turning brown.— 

is requisite in our climate for tho trees during Most probably the reason that the leaves of 
the flowering period, and until the young fruits your Vines turn brown ia that they are attacked 
are well set and protected somewhat by the by red spider. A few years ago I had a bad 
natural early growth of the tree. Whatever attack of red spider on my Vines, and I found 



rEACH-TREE ON WALL, WITH TWENTY UPRIGHT BRANCHES IN FULL BEARING. 


material is used for this purpose should be, if 
possible, that which will admit the greatest 
amount of light and air, and at the same time 
not be deficient in protective qualities. Where 
practicable nothing is better for the purpose 
than blinds of thin scrim canvas, arranged so 
that they can be taken on and off at tho con¬ 
venience of the cultivator. Old fishing nets, 
doubled and suspended in front of the trees, are 
very often successfully used for tho purpose. 
Another and most valuable method of protection 
for the blossoms is that of having the walls 
furnished with wide copings, made of glass or 
other material. If this latter plan is adopted 
as an additional and excellent safeguard, 
great care must be taken that the roots of the 
trees do not suffer from drought near the foot of 
the wall, where, under such circumstances, 
little or no rain can reach them; and the 
deficiency of moisture must then, perforce, be 
made up by artificial supplies—duo attention 
paid to mulchiog with short manure will save 
much labour in this respect in hot weather. A 
plentiful supply of water applied to the trees 
with the engine daring the growing period will 
also help them greatly, as not only does the 
operation cleanse the foliage, bat a great 
Quantity of the water so applied finds its way 
down to the driest portion of the border—that 
situated just at the foot of the wall. No Peach 


the following remedy to effect a perfect care in 
twenty-four hours: Sulphur the leaves of the 
V ines early in tho morning, and in the evening 
of the same day syringe all the sulphur off the 
leaves with water, and the following morning 
repeat the sulphuring, but instead of washing 
it off as before, let it remain on the foliage. 
This will be found to be quite effectual.— 
Jersey Amateur. 


ROSES. 

Niphetos Rose.—This, it is well-known, 
is one of the best of all Roses for button-holes, 
and it is also one of the best for pot-culture. 
It flowers freely in quite a young and dwarf 
state, and, being now propagated by the thou¬ 
sand, nice little flowering bushes of it are sold 
at a price very little over that usually paid for 
ordinary bedding-plants. There can, therefore, 
be no hindrance to anyone having a few pot 
Roses to grow, even as window plants, or to add 
interest to a miniature conservatory.—O. 

742. Seedling Roses —As you have only 
three plants I should advise you to grow them 
in pots until this time next year. If they are 
now occupying a seed-pan, put them at once 
singly into4£-inch pots, in which they can remain 
until they are planted out; a cool greenhouse 
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fa the be«| place for them the first year. 1 
No one ana say whether they will be new 
varieties or not. I only know that I have 
raised and flowered a good many seedling 
Roses, but I have never obtained one that was 
superior to existing varieties : out of a batch of 
seedlings 1 have always had a good many single 
Mid semi-doable kinds.—J. C. C. 

749.— Roses for conservatory.— If yon 
want climbing Roses to train under the roof, 
yon may select Marech&l Niel, yellow ; W. A. 
Richardson, apricot-colour; Gloire de Dijon, 
fawn; and Reine Marie Henrietta, red. For 
growing in pots the following kinds will suit 
you: W. F. Rennet, red; Sunset, golden- 
yellow ; Marie Van Houtte, creamy-white; 
Catherine Mermet, light-rose ; Etoile de Lyon, 
yellow ; Adam, rose; Reine Marie Fia, dark 
C. C. 


HOUSE*WINDOW GARDENING. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 

These remarks are from a lecture on “ Window 
and Town Gardening as an Industrial Pastime,” 
delivered by Mr. C. J. Murphy before the 
Clonmel Industries’ Association. 

Windows and their arrangements for 
PLANTS. 

People who have never been out of a local 
town like Clonmel can have no conception of 
the perfection attained in the culture of windo w 
plants in Paris, London, Dublin, and even in 
smoky towns in Lancashire. Take an illustra¬ 
tion from each. I once stopped in the Rue de 
Rivoll, Paris, where I saw a lady move through 
a window a Wardian case from the drawing¬ 
room to the balcony. It was on rails; the 
window was accurately poised on pulleys; a 
pressure of the finger sent it up, and a similar 
pressure sent out the glass-case from inside. It 
was the autnmn, and though the days were 
very sultry, smart frosts frequently supervene 
at night; hence the advantage of such an 
arrangement. The case contained principally 
Ferns—in the more shaded inside corners were 
Killarney Ferns and a fine specimen of Todea 
auperba. In this case, centrally situated, was I 
a miniature fountain throwing its spray to the top, 
and catching it below in a small basin, where 
some gold fish disported ; the same water was 
need over and over again, being self-acting by its 
own pressure. The case was partially shaded 
except in front. The balcony was quite brilliant; 
creepers ran up on both sides, such as Vitia 
purpurea and Ampelopais Veitcbi; while Cle¬ 
matises festooned overhead and dropped over 
the front, and as for other plants, they con- 
fasted of India-rubbers, sweet Verbenas, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, Coleus, and the more 
hardy Palma. So much for a window garden 
in one of the finest streets of the most brilliant 
city in the world. Yet I was told that the 
whole window arrangements (florally) did not 
cost £5. This is one of the lessons I would em 
phasise —bright effects are often owing more to 
taste than lavish expenditure, and this is charac¬ 
teristic of the French. I was subsequently shown 
an elaborate window arrangement in Oxford- 
street, London, in which for a few hours were 
displayed some rare Orchids—nothing imposing 
except to the uninitiated—yet one Cattleya, 1 
was told, oost 200 gnineas. I mention this by 
way of contrast, and as characteristic of wealthy 
London. I am not sure if a window-box, 
noticed in Merrion-square, Dublin, the coat of 
which must have been merely nominal, was not 
as effective, though it contained no flowering- 
plant, its brilliancy being dependent on foliage. 
Sunk in the box were fine specimens of Coleus, 
of the riohest tints, capable of being lifted 
readily and taken inside if storms threatened 
to shatter the soft foliage. Alternately with 
these were small plants of Berberfa, Choisya 
ternata, variegated Aucnbas, and variegated 
EuonymuB; while at each end, like feathery 
sentinels, waved two handsome specimens of 
Aftit nia. lophantha. The box and window-sill were 
draped with variegated Ivy, and running np 
from a lower story, and skirting the window 
sides, were a Sweetwater Vine, with brilliant 
foliage on the one side, and Passiflora cccrulea 
on the other. This was not far from a brilliant 
balcony of flowers tended by “ Speranza,” of 
whoee poetry Irish people are proud. I have thus 
given tnree illustrations taken from three of the 


finest cities in the world, in some respects typi¬ 
cal, and showing that beautiful window effects 
are not dependent on great wealth, nor on 
flowering-plants alone. Indeed, a more lasting 
result can be obtained by combinations of foliage 
of different sorts. 

The most suitable window and room plants 

AND THEIR GENERAL TREATMENT. 

The window gardener who would succeed in 
growing to perfection any plant whatever in red 
pots on a window-sill in the open air wonld deserve 
a prize. One day’s hot sun will roast the roots, 
if not watered—while a heavy shower will, 
as a rule, make them water-logged. A box is 
better, either with soil to put tne plants in, or 
without soil, to drop the pots into. In either 
case there should be holes to allow superfluous 
water to pass away. One great advan¬ 
tage in having the plants outside the 
windows of a room, is that light and air are 
not impeded, and a farther advantage is that 
the evaporation from the box or plants, whioh 
might be injurious in a bedroom, passes away. 
As I have stated, windows intended for plants 
shonld either be worked by means of pulleys, 
to move readily up and down, or at least be 
capable of opening inwards. Windows only 
capable of opening outwards oannot be readily 
utilised when plants are being tended. Too 
constant watering is avoided by planting the 
edges of boxes or large pots with Sednms, or 
hardy Saxifrages, or Moss. What is best to 
have in boxes is the next question. I am not 
snre if I were limited to one annual that 
wonld not grow Mignonette, which would scent 
the air all around it until cut off by frost in 
December. Variety might be produced by 
having Asters or Stooks growing threngh the 
Mignonette, or the box might be edged with 
blue Lobelia, and have Sweet Peas, Canary 
Creepers, and Pelargoniums of different sorts 
behind. When the annuals begin to decline, 
at once remove them—say, next September or 
October—and plant bulbs of various kindi 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Ac., and a succession will be obtained at 
trifling cost the whole year round. This 
an illustration of how one can be agree 
ably amused who may have but a window¬ 
sill to grow plants on. An indispensable requi 
site for this purpose, besides the box, is some 
good loamy soil, not always easy to be had in 
towns. Indoor, without any forcing arrange¬ 
ments, plants of various kinds can be had in 
bloom the whole year round—say Chrysanthe-1 
mums and late Fuchsias during October and! 
November; early Hyacinths and Lily of the 
Valley at Christmas; Daffodils and Dielytra, 
and the beantifnl Nile Lily—best of all room- 
plants—during the spring months ; Pelargo¬ 
niums, Tea and Perpetual Roses, with Fuchsias 
and Japanese and American Lilies—capital 
room and window-plants — daring summer; 
while, for variety, many of the fine-foliaged 
plants, such as Yuccas, Aloes, Aspidistras, 
Grevillea robusta, several Palms—such as 
Phoenix sylvestris and P. reolinata, Chamterops 
exoelsa, and C. Fortunei—with proper treat¬ 
ment, will last healthy for years. In faot, any 
plant with fleshy or ooriaceons foliage will 
stand well the dry atmosphere of rooms. Gener¬ 
ally, small pots are to be preferred. Some 
one member of the family shonld take charge 
of the plants. Sponging or syringing the 
foliage is most desirable; and, lastly, water 
should not remain in sauoers, with the one ex¬ 
ception—that of Mask. Gardening— i.e , the 
love of plants or flowerB—whether the space 
extends to several acres or is limited to the 
windows of a room, is, as has often been 
asserted, the purest and most self-satisfying of 
pleasurable occupations. 


stirred, a large part of the lime will settle at the 
bottom. Bury the egjgs in this, and paok care¬ 
fully on in layers, being oarefnl to have them 
entirely covered by the liquor.— Mrs. Robins. 

BIRDS; 

778.— Gage for turtle doves .—* 1 Country 
Lad ” shonld give his turtle doves as large a 
cage as he can. If “Country Lad” is areal 
country boy, must his birds be shat np at all ? 
If young birds, they very soon get tame, and 
will come to be fed like pigeons. We have 
some flying about in our garden now. They 
come down and settle on oar shoulders or oar 
hands whenever we call them. We used to bring 
them in at night daring the winter. The only 
thing is to pat the birds out-of-doors every day 
for a little before letting them free to get used 
to the place, then they will not fly away.— 
Wood Sorrel. 

836.— Red mites on canary.-There is a powder, 
sold at all bird-lanoien’, called " Birds’ Insect Powder.” 
If " Novice” wonld get some, and gently rnb it In amongst 
the feathers of the canary, the red mites will soon dis¬ 
appear. Let the bird have a bath the next day: if it will 
not bathe, sprinkle water over it. Repeat this onoe or 
twice. The powder will not hurt the sore plaoet, but be 
soothing to the bird. Wash the perches and wooden parts 
of the oago with weak carbolic add.—C iibrry Rips. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

905.— Sending eggs by post.—Will someone kindly 
telllme what is the best way to send eggs by poet without 
their 1being broken, or if it is possible to do sol—J ack. 

906 —Indian Game fowls.— Would some reader of 
Gardsnino kindly describe the different varieties of 
Indian Game fowls ? I see “ Ayam Tallacs ” and " Aaeela ” 
advertised. I have Indian Game fowls from prize strains, 
and wish to be able to namo them.—R. H. L. 

907. — Book on keeping poultry. —Will any reader 
of Gardrxiho oblige me with the name, &c., of a good 
practical, Inexpensive book on this subject, applicable 
both egg-production and poultry-rearing ?—Bzginnkr. 

908 . — Brahma too heavily feathered. — Will 
“ Doulting,” or someone else learned in such matters, be 
kind enough to say if Brahmas can be too heavily 
feathered on their legs? I have same very handsome 
prize-bred birds (“Breezes” and *'Snell’s” strains); but 
they are very heavily feathered on their thighs, as well as 
tht lr feet, right down to their middle toe. Is the heavy 
feathering on tee thighs right or wrong? Is it what 
would be oalled ‘'vulture hocked?” What is "vulture 
hooked ?”-Brahma. 

REPLIES. 

782. —Black epecks In eggs.—The eggs are pro¬ 
bably laid by a hen which is suffering from some derange¬ 
ment of the egg-organs. It the specks are found in 
the whole of the eggs. I should say the hen e are overfed. 
In that case it would be well to keep them for several days 
on a less stimulating dlet.-DouLirau. 

783. — Food for brown Leghorn 
cockerel and pullet-—Barley-meal, sharps, 
and Oatmeal may all be used for soft food, and 
a little ohopped meat may be added. Two or 
three times a-week some linseed, whioh has been 
boiled to a jelly, should be mixed with the 
Oatmeal; this will add a gloss to the plumage. 
For hard grain, Wheat and Buckwheat may 
be given, and an occasional feed of Hemp. These 
are all the foods required to bring tne fowls 
into good oondition. The day but one before 
the show, some rice, boiled in milk, may be given 
morning and evening ; this will prevent an 
attack of diarrhoea, whioh would soil the 
feathers. As so much depends upon the 
appearanoe of the plumage, care must be taken 
that the birds look their best upon the day of 
the show. They should, therefore, be confined 
for abont a fortnight before they are wanted in 
roomy pens covered with soft, fresh straw. If 
the grain is scattered broadoast, the birds will 
scratch for it, and thus olean themselves. If 
they require it, the heads, legs, and feet should 
be properly washed. Dark fowls, however, do 
not show the dirt so much as white ones, and, 
therefore, need leu preparation.— Doulting. 


Qigitizea by 


Go ogle 


HOUSEHOLD. 

904.— Peas and Kidney Beans.— Will some reader 
kindly tell me how to preserve fresh for winter’s use Green 
Peas and Kidney Beans ? -Norton. 

786. — Preserving eggs for winter 
use —Pour 16 quarts of boiling water on 
8 quarts of quicklime and 2 lb. of salt. When 
cold stir in 4 oz. of cream of tartar. The day 
following put in the eggs. We find it better to 
use only half this quantity in one mag, or even 
leu, as it fa safest to fill up the mug at onoe, 
and not add after, as there fa danger of 
breakage. After the mixture has been well 


BEES. 

909 —Bees borrowing in the lawn.— Can you 
tell me the name and habits of the small bee I send as a 
•ample? This particular kind of bee la new to me; it 
burrows In my lawn, and works out small round holes In 
the turf. 

[The, bee* burrowing in the la urn are one of the solitary 
bee* (A ndrena fttlva), a common specie*. Each female 
makes a separate vertical bnrroio in the earth several 
inches in depth , from the sides of which are formed several 
email cells , in each of which the female places a mass oj 
pollen, on which she deposits an egg. The pollen forms the 
food of the future grub. These insects never live in 
colonies, as the. hive and bumble do. There are a great 
number of specie* of these little wild bees, some of which. 
Wee cuckoos , lay their eggs in the nests of other bees 
G. S. S.J 
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AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSE GUIDE. 

17Id. FREE. New and Enlarged Edition. 
/ Bat moil practical little work ot*t written. By lie 
old Amateurs oen have gey Greenhouses el ell seasons. 
Instructions ei to soli, watering, potting, Heeling, Ao., with 
enltarel directions on neerly ell plant* en Amateur need 
grow. AU who reed ere ohermed. Try tor yourself. If not 
satisfactory. mone y returned.—MOB LEY A QO., Prest on._ 

TUf5STIfragrant hardy plant grown is SWEET 
JIL BRIER, 4 young plants, Is. 4d., free (if loo old don't 
more well); soenl whole garden when in growth. Plantnow. 
Delightful for piecing among out flowers. Besily grown.— 
MO BLEY A OOTPreston. _ 

QTOCK LIMITED. — White CACrUS 

O DAHLIA OONSTANOK, root started In growth. Is., 
free. Yields quantities of bloom for culling. Double white 
wax-lika Taberoses, bloom soente house, » bulbs. Is., free, 
cult ural d ir ections.—MOBLEY 4 QO., Preaton. _ 

WHITE SWEET-SCENTED NICOTIANA 

f f AFFINIS, rlTels Btephsnotls for en amateur’s green¬ 
house, though neither climber or wax-flower, it Is muoh 
hardier and lasts longer in bloom; 4 plants, Is. 3d., free: 
lov ely grown in garden.—MOBLEY A 00., Preston. _ 

TTARDY SCARLET GEUM C0C01NEA, 

H rivals a scarlet Geranium, very free-flowering, onoe 
planted lasts for years, nice for cutting, 6 plants, starting into 

B ovth from open ground. Is., free; stood out ell winter.— 
OR LEY AGO. Prest on._ 

P R covering ugly walla, making arches or 
arbours, the rapid-growing 0LEMATI8 TRAVEL- 
LEB’S JOY is unequalled; 4 plants, la 4d.. free. Plant at 
onoe: no frost pan kill.—MOBLEY k QO , Preston. _ 

1 0 GOLDEN GEM CALCEOLARIAS, Is. 6d., 
id free; 34. 3s. lOd. free. Good plants, fit for immediate 
planting out. Give abundance of bloom all through summer 
and autnmn. Pentatemons, produce long spikes of Gladioli- 
like flowers, capital for ontting outdoors, 4, Is., free. — 
MOBLEY A QO , Preston. ___ 

T AST OFFER -IVY-LEAVED PELARGO- 

JLl NIUMS, 3 well-rooted plants of the exquisite doable 
pink Mme. Orousse, Is 3d., free. Giant-flowered Mask Ham- 
soni, 4 plants. Is., free; beet and most fragrant kind, grand for 


Dahlias. Dahlias. Dahlias. 

Afin VARIETIES to select from, Show and 

Tvw Fancy varieties, my selection of 13 splendid Dahlias, 
including such at Herbert Turner, Qea Bawling*. Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone, and others, at 3s. fld. per doz. Purchasers’ selection at 
same price so long as in stock. .... . 

pOMPONE DAHLIAS, 12 gplendid var. for 
OPECIAL OFFER of CACTUS, Ac.—3 white 

O Cactus Dahlias, " Oonstanoe3 scarlet Cactus, M Jua- 
rezil 3 singles, " White Queen * 1 single " Paragon " and 
4 ohoioe named Pompone Dahlias for 3s. 6 <L Never offered 

Sn’rwfop '^'true-white cactus 

DAHLIA, "Oonstanoe,” at 3s. 6 d. perdoi. 
The largest stock in the world. The most useful and valuable 
for cal bloom. Soarlet Cactus, " Juarezi," 4s. per doz 

QORNFLOWERS, azure blue, 24 fori i. 
gUNFLOWERS, in variety, li. 3J. per doz. 
TkELPHINIUM FORMOSUM and HENDER- 

L SONII, invaluable for cutting. 2s. per doz free. 

flAILLARDLA GRANDlFLORA, ariatata, 

VT ^ amblyodon.—These are quite a new departure lu 
hardy flowers, and great improvement upon the older sorts, 


HENRY MAY 

OFFERS the following in STRONG HARDY 

V PLANTS, package and carriage free. Satisfaction 

guaranteed or money returned. Hundreds of TB 8 TI 

M0NIAL9. 

DAHLIAS, flnest-named double, show, and fancy varieties, 
3«. per dozen; 300 varieties. 

DAHLIAS, Pompon and bouquet, 3s. fld. per dozen, named. 

DAHLIAS, Cactus, six in variety, splendid named, 3a 

DAHLIAS, single, finest named sorts, strong-rooted eat- 
tings, 3s. doz. 

DAHLIA9, single, good named sorts, strong rooted cuttings. 
Is fid. doz. 

OHBYSANTHEM CMS, summer - flowering, twelve grand 
named varieties, 3s. dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS, show and decorative sorts, grand bothy 
plants from 44-inoh pots, 6 a. per dozen. 

PKLABGONIUMS, Ivy-leaved, finest doable end single varie¬ 
ties, and variegated. 2 j. dozen; fine for hanging baskets, to. 

FU0H8IA8, the finest doable end single varieties, to. don 

TB ADESOANT1A, fine foliage, 2s. dos. 

CARNATIONS, seedlings, Is. dozen, ttrong plants. 


mixed doable, fine for ontting. Is. fid. per dos. 
flALLIOPSIS TINCTORIA, in great demand 
v ks a out flower last year, a fashionable flower, yellow and 
crimson, valuable as a out flower, Is. fid-per doz. 

MATRICARIA INODOR A, FL.-PL., the beet 

JaL white hardy flowering plant that we possess, should be 

M&fuclRiA EXIMIA, FL-PL., . lovely 

DLL uttle cream-ooloored variety of shove, a gem in any 

p®RYSA^THEMUMS (Annual). — Having 

O grown these extensively for Covent-garden market for the 
last four yean I have taken great pains to improve the same 


will give an enormous quantity of bloom—viz , Chrys. corona- 
rium, doable white, double yellow, and double Bu'phur, Chrys. 
trioolor, tri. doable golden, trt. Dan net* li, double white; trl. 
hybridam, fL-pL, bright ooloars, mixed, very fine, Ohrys. 
gra ndifl or um , golden, and Chrys. segetum grandiflorum ; ail 
at Is 3d. per doz. 

VICTORIA ASTERS, in light bine, dark bine, 

V oarmine, and pure white. Ten-week Stooks, Zinnia eleganSt 
a n d Phlox Drummond!; all at Si for Is 3d., free. 

DLUE LOBELIA COMP ACTA, small olnmps 

D from single pots, Is. 3d. per dos. All the above free oy 

ERIC F. SUCH, MARKET GROWER, 

MAIDENHEAD, BERKS._ 



POLYANTHUS, Webbe* strain, giant mixed, Is. fid. doseo. 
PINKS, old doable white, fine for ontting. Is. dozen. 
OENTAUBE A OANDIDI 8 SIM A, white foliage, fine,la don. 
WALLFLOWERS, doable German, Is. per dozen. 
WALLFLOWERS, single, of sorts, fid. dozen, 3«. fid. 100. 
VEBBENAS, soarlet, white and purple, la 6 a. doa 
IBE 8 INE 8 . purple a nd va riegated foliage, Is. 3d. don 
WHITE MARGUERITES, 3a dozen. 

AGERATUM, Imp., Dwarf bine, Is. fid. doz. 
NASTURTIUM, double soar let, H. Qrashoff, 2a doa 
NICOTIANA AFFIN I 8 ,sweet-soented Tobaooo plant^adon. 
NASTUBTIUM, golden, soarlet and mixed Tom Thumb, la. 
dozen. 

TROP^EOLUMLOBBlANUMand OANABIENSIS. 3a don. 
PYRETHRUM, single, in mixed showy colours, Is. 3d. don. 
Ditto, doable, la variety, 3a doa 

GERANIUMS, strong autumn-struck plants, scarlet, pink, 
variegated, silver, Golden Fleeoe. Happy Thought, b ro nse e, 
Ac., separate or mixed, 3a fid. dozen. 

COLEUS, IS splendid aorta 2a fid. 

HELIOTROPES, weil-iooted cuttings, 2s. doa 
MUSK, Harrison a large-flowered, 6 for la fid. 
LAVENDER. New French, beautiful white sveet-aoeatod, 
2 s. fid. doz. 

ME 8 EMBBYANTHEMUM cord, varieg,, orsamy foliage. 

for bedding or greenhouse. 3s. doz. 

ASTERS, Pwony-flowered, Ac., from oolleotiona fid. soore. 
Ditto white, 6 d. soore. 

STOCKS, fine double dwf.German, from collections, fid. soorev 
MARIGOLDS, French or African, splendid strain,fid. score. 
LOBELIA, dwarf bine or white, strong bushy plants, la seornu 
GOLDEN FEATHER, la soore. 

PERILLA NANKINXNSIS. purple foliage. Is. soon. 
ROCKETS, double white and purple, one each, la 
OOBNFLOWER 8 , mixed, la score. 

ANTIRRHINUM, splendid strain, striped and spl as hed, 
la dozen. 

All or any of the ab)ve supplied in large or small quantities. 

New Descriptive Catalogue post fret Twopence. 


V 3s. 9d.; 100. 6s.; 100, in 6 named varieties, fit 
Pansies, exhibition varieties, named, la per do* ... 

F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists. Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

flHEAP AND GOOD PLANTS.—Coleus for 

v immediate effect, good strong plants from oold frame In 
great variety, la. fid. per doa; 8i. per 100. Bonvardiaa 2s.fid. 
per doz n including A Neuner and P. Garfield. Fuohsias, 
good plants, la fid per doz. Dahllaa ■ ingle or double, to in¬ 
clude the hardy white and black Dahlia 3s. per doz. Gera- 
niuma 13 distinot single and doable for greenhouse, Ss. fid. 
Also the following splendid Collection for Greenhouse or Con¬ 
servatory— 2 Begonias. 1 Heliotrope, 1 Nicotians afflnis, 1 
A bullion. 1 Fein. 1 Hydrangea 4 Coleus 4 Fuchsias, 1 Artil¬ 
lery Plant, 1 Cypress, 1 Sensitive Plant. I Impatiens Bnltani. 
and 1 Petunia: the 80 plants for 3s.; double quantity for 5s. AU 
the above package and carriage paid for oash with order.— 
H. J. PON TINQ, Wood N orton H all. E. Dereham , Norfolk. 

PLANT yet for this year’s blossom, Yellow, 
A also Soarlet, Climbing HONEYSUCKLES, 8 strong roots, 
la, free. —Q. SIMMONS, 68, East-street, Homoaslle. 

PINE R ARIA SEED, very excellent, improved 

U strain; Is. package sent post free for twelve stamps to 

WILLIAM DON, Weetbury, Leigh, Wilts. _ 

TO SUPERB PANSIES, fancy varieties to 

-L4 name; splendid for exhibition, 3S., post free.—B. MANN, 

Howden Dyke, Howden, B. Yorks. _ 

QA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

kaT: g 0<x i crowns and well rooted for Is. fid.; larger plants, 
fid. extra, with separate cultural directions and sou most 
suitable, for pots or out-of-doors, paoked in strong box, and 
post free. As a SPECIALITY, 4 DOZEN EXTRA LARGE 
FERNS, sent carefully packed in strong wood box, and 
carriage paid for fis. Very best time to plant.—J. OGILVIE, 
Fernist, Barnstaple. The trade supplied. 

T OBELIA, DWARF BLUE.—Crystal Palace, 

-U Compacts and Emperor William, Ss. per 100, free.— 
OA3BON, Florist, Peterboro'. _ 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.—Long 

V White-ribbed and Moor's Cream, 4 for la. fid. Custard 

Marrow plants, 3 for Is. fid.; well hardened, free.—0AS BON, 
Flo rist, Peterboro 1 . _ 

flERANIUM PLANTS.—Wonderful Ven- 

U vine, Indian yellow, Lady Oonstanoe, Fireball, Show, 
Christine, Duke Edinburgh, Is. 3d. dos., free. —BODEN, 
Whittleaaa, Peterborough. ___ 

AN SALE.—A large Indiarubber-piant (Fiona 
V elastloa), 11 ft high, 6)fl. across the foliage.—Offers to 
DEAN, 57, Stooey-lane, Hindleg, Wigan. 
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TTARDY LAKE FERNS, 25 varieties: ^Emnla, 

JLL rigida, Polystiohum, Oystopteris, Parsley, Oreopterls, 
semUaoernm, Marinum, viride, Oeteraoh, Adiantum. Thelyp- 
teris. Oak, Beech, caloareum, Ac.; 10 varieties. Is. fid ; 30extra 
large rookery roots, 2 a. 6 d; 60,6s. fid.; 100 , 10 s. ;oo»reotiy named, 
carriage paid. - JAM^S HARRISON, Fernist, FeUside, 

Kendal. _ 

TTOLLYHOCKS, line double, flowered last 
H year. 4 for Is. Hollyhocks, wUl flower this year, 6 for 
Is.—SHEPPARD, Bradmore Villa, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Choice double 

Id Marigolds, Tagetes, Golden Pyrethrum, Perilla, summer 
Chrysanthemums, Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
WUliams, and Forget me-not, all Is. 3d. par 100. Asters, good 
mixed, Ten-week Stock, eeedUng double Pinks, doable 
Zinnias, Snapdragon, and Everlastings, aU 2s. per 100. Ver¬ 
benas, yellow Alyssum, Nicotians afflnis, Sedum variegatnm, 
and Pentatemons. all 8 d. per dos. Chrysanthemums, Colum¬ 
bines, Delphiniums, soarlet Salvias, Japan Maize and Peren¬ 
nial Phloxes, aU Is. per dot Well-rooted plant*, free by 
Parcel P oet.—JOHN NORFOLK. WUbnrton, Ely, Combs. 
TRISH FERNS.—Royal flowering Fern, 
JL Malden hair. Hay-scented, and Oeteraoh orenatum; the 4 
rare Ferns for Is. fid., free. 3 clumps of Gentians verna. 10 
flowerins sDikes on eaob. Is. fid.—O'KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 


rare Ferns for is. fid., free. * dumps or uenuana varna. so 
flowering spikes on eaob, Is. fid.—O'KELLY, Botanist, Bally- 
vaughan, Co. Clare._ 

DERN8 ! FERNS I 1—50 Rare Hardy Rojti, 

A various, including Maiden hair, Oeteraoh, Ruta-muraria, 
Triohomanet 8 oolopendrium, Adiantum, At, packed in Mom, 
free. Is. fid.—H.I. ANDREWS Beaminster, Dorset. _ 

POMPONE DAHLIAS A SPECIALITY.— 

J. Guiding Star, best white, Kaufman EhrUok, very dark, 
Golden Gem, Royalty, orange, beantlfnUy quilled, Little Dear, 


A Guiding Star, best white, Kaufman EhrUok, very dark, 
Golden Gem, Royalty, orange, beantlfnUy quilled, Little Dear, 
him and while. Ladybird, red tipped, white; the 6 varieties, 
Ss.: 13 varieties, 3s. fid.; 35 varieties, la., including above. 
Single Dahlias, best named varieties, only 3s. per dozen; new 
white Cactus Dahlia, Mr. Tait, fid. each; Juarezii, Glare of the 
Garden, Oonstanoe, and piota formotisalma, 4d, each; the 5 
Cactus. Is. fid. Strong plants from oold frames All oor- 
reotly named. Oarriage free for cash.—W. MAYO, Floral 
Nursery. Peny Bar, Birmingham. _ 

PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS !— 

I 18th year of distribution. Williams' supern strain, Is. Sd. 
per dozen, 10a per 100. Cineraria same prioe; package and 
carriage free Also double white Primulas, fid. eaoh.—JOHN 
ST flvENB, The Nurseries, Coventry. _ 

NfEW FUCHSIAS, 1886, Lye’g and Lemoine’g, 

A3 13 varieties, Ss.; • very ohoioe Coleus, nam^, dirttort. 
Is. 3d. AU the above weU-rootod plants poet free.—J AS. 
BLAKEMORB, St Georges, Wellington, *Jop, 


See the foUowing from Choxpside, Wolverhampton, April 
30,18S7" Dear Sir,—I received plants, for which eooept ay 
thanks, and most say they are certainly the belt strain of 
Polyanthus I have ever purchased, although I have tried every 
good strain. Shall be pirated to purchase from you again 
whatever I require.—Yours truly, A. H.” 

THE HOPE NURSERIE8 

BEDAUB, YORKSHIRE. 

flALYSTEGIA SEPIUM, Perennial Convolva- 
w las, suitable for oovering arboora bowers, Ac., pink 
flowers, striped with white, 12 roots, free, Is.—H. TYE, Fiiiolk- 
road, H a n d sworth, Birmingham. 

I GITBEDDINGPLANTS FOR 5a.—RICHD. 

AUU ILLMAN’S cheap Box of PUnUoontainsGeraninnm, 
Fuohsias. Coleus, Heliotropes, Ageratuma, Lobelias, Altema 
theraa. Verbenas, Iresines, Calceolarias, and Prtnnias strong 
and well rooted, sure to give satisfaction.—The Nn risr lee, 
Btrood, Rochester. 

DARE HARDY FERNS.—70 splendid root*. 
Aw 10 varieties, including Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia). 
Maiden-hair, Ceteraob, Ruta-muraria, Adiantum nigrum, 
i n Mom, free 2a.—H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 

LOST PLANTS. 

rPHOSE who have loet their plant! from the 
A severe winter wiU do weU by tending their order to 
J. DIBBENS, who has over 730,000 fine healthy plants ready 
for sending out—the best and freest-blooming kinds. For the 
Greenhouse or Garden. Contractor for three Government 
Establishments. 

GERANIUMS.-13 Vesuvius Is. 9d., 10019a.; 13 Waltham 
Seedling Is. 3d., 100 19a; 12 pink. Is. 34.^10010s.; 12 Flower 
Springmj 12 0. P. Gem 2s.; 12 Happy Thought 2s. fid.; 13 
Pink and Scarlet Dble, 3s. 6d.; 12 white 2s.; IS Ivy-leaf la 3d.; 
3 Queen of Belgians la ; IS splendid kinds for pots Sa fid. 

13 Gloxinia, splendid strain, 3s.; 100,18a 
13 Petunias, finest strain out, Is. fid. 12 Tradeaoa n t l a. Is. SA. 
IS Ferns, Maiden-hair, Ss. fid. 12Colons, alloolouralafld. 
12 Fuohsias, double and single, aU ooloars, la 
12 Dahlias, single, 3a 

12 Verbenas, all ooloars, la 

It Chrysanthemums, fine sorts, la fld. 

13 Niootiana afflnis Is. fid. 13 Tomato, for greenhouse. Is 
13 Alteraanthera, 3 beet aorta Is.; 100,6a 

13 Lobelias, Emperor William or Oompaota, 3d.; 100, Sa 
18 Marguerites, yellow, large-flowering kinds, Sa 

12 Mesembryanthemum, variegated, Is.; 100, 8a 

13 Sedum, variegated. Is.; 100,6a 
13 Oaloeolariaa yellow, la; 100, 6a 

12 G&zanla splendena la fid. Ampelopsis Veitohi, 3d. oaoh. 
12 Heliotropes, very dark, quite new, La fid. 

6 Nasturtium, double red, la 
12 Tropseoluma new red, for climbing, la fld. 

100 Pyre thrums. Golden Feather, la 2d. 

Orders under 8s.—6d. extra for Carriage. 

J. DIBBENA, Wteklmm Park Hnrsary; aid 
1 SS, B r ookley-road, Brookley, Iaondom 
DERNS !—50 hardy root!, la. Sd., free, 9 varie- 

A ties Inolnding Maiden hair, Oeteraoh. Adiantum, Ruha- 
mura ria. with Mom.—E. ANDREWS. Beaminster, Donej 

6 NEW DOUBLE NAMED PETUNIAS, 4 

new dwarf Golden Nasturtium. 6 new Giant Panay, 4 
Fuchsias, 6 Chrysanthemums, S Verbenas, 4 Marguerites, lo4 
4a, free.—WESLEY, 87, Weet stree t , Grimsbary, Banbury 
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INDOOR PIiANTB, 

FLOWERING PLANTS FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

Now that the spring ia over it is m well to pass 
in review the many flowering plants that have 
helped to brighten the greenhouse during that 
period, and so refresh our memories ai to what 
our collection of such plants should consist of. 
This forethought will enable ns eaoh sue 
needing spring season to havs a good display 
of suitable flowering subjeots. Daring the 
months of March, April, and May green 
house plants ars at their best, and their gaiety 
may then be maintained without much artifi¬ 
cial heat, provided there is sunshine by day and 
the temperature by night keeps above the 
freezing point; from the end of March the 
velvet in the hot-water pipes may generally be 
kept oioeed altogether with advantage. Under 
such an arrangement greenhouse plants proper 
retain their beauty for a longer period than 
when more heat is given; others that are hardy 
may then be properly introduced ; and, further, 
many that are brought to the flowering stage in 
stoves may safely be trusted in the greenhouse 
for a time, if it is desirable to embellish that 
structure with a combination of stove, green¬ 
house, and hardy plants. Amongst plants 
flowering in the greenhouse at this time we 
have the bulk, or, at least, a great many, of 
the hard-wooded section. Azaleas are exceed¬ 
ingly showy, and their flowers have now muoh 
more substance than those on plants subjected 
to early forcing. If forwarded in heat, it is 
beet to transfer them to a oool house a few days 
before the flowers expand ; this causes them to 
last muoh longer than they otherwise would do. 
Amongst Acacias for pot culture and stage deco¬ 
ration none surpasses A. Drummonds, It is 
oompaot in growth, and just now exceedingly 
attractive. A. longifolia, similarly treated, has 
been fine, bnt is now past its best; the same 
remark applies to A. lineata, a plant of slender 
growth. A. armata ii just coming on; so the 
■peoiee named form, therefore, a good succes¬ 
sion. Briostemons flower profusely eaoh year, 
if they reoeive fair treatment, and their wood is 
well ripened in autumn. These plants are 
more easily managed than many others of a 
hard-wooded character. E. soaber is of slender 
growth, and very distinot from any of the 
others. All the early varieties of Epaoris are 
now over, but the beautiful E. Eclipse and E. 
miniata splendent are still specially attractive. 
Theee resemble each other very olosely—their 
flowers are pendent, erimson, and tipped with 
white. Grevilleas are represented by the 
elegant G. Thelemanniana, whioh is almost con¬ 
tinuously in flower, and G. rosmarinifolia. 
Hibbertia dentata, trained to a rafter, has been 
attractive for two or three months, and H. 
strict*, a compact dwarf plant for pot culture, 
is literally covered with tiny pale-yellow 
Woesome. The highly fragrant flowers of 
Boronia megastigma have nearly all dropped, 
while those of B. elatior, B. polygalsefolla, and 
B, heterophylla have yet to expand. Tetratheoa 
Umuta requires careful management; when in 
good health It flowers profusely early in April, 
and Is very pretty. The Ap&blexis are 
Digitize by 
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some, and their flowers, whioh are brightly 
ooloured, last a long time in perfection—ever¬ 
lasting, in fact. In addition to the foregoing 
there are many other hard-wooded plants 
equally worthy of speoial mention, amongst 
them being Bauera rubioides, Chorozemas, Rho¬ 
dodendron jasminiflorum, R. oiliatum, and 
others of the same genus, Coroniilas, Aga- 
thosmas, Polygalas, Cytisus raoemosus, and C. 
canariensis. 

Bulbs are represented by Lachenalias, whioh 
flower most profusely and are specially attrac¬ 
tive when arranged in a mass. Polyanthus 
Narcissi of the later flowering kinds are suffi¬ 
ciently vigorous to cultivate singly in 5-inoh 
pots; they are best grown on from the first 
without artificial heat. A few potfuls of 
Chionodoxa Luoilhe grown in a cold frame are 
useful when in flower, but, unfortunately, in a 
greenhouse they do not last very long. Home¬ 
grown bulbs are by far the best, though more 
expensive than those that are imported. Most 
effective and pretty are potfuls of Poet’s Narciss 
and its variety, ornatus. Bulbs of them should 
be potted in autumn; abont five should be put 
in a 5-inoh pot and kept in a cold frame 
until they oome into flower, whioh happens 
about the middle of March, and few things 
are then more valuable for greenhouse deco¬ 
ration ; they keep in good condition for 
abont a fortnight. Many Tulips are ex¬ 
ceedingly showy; scarlet Van Thol and Ver- 
millon Brilliant, amongst singles, and Tonmesol, 
amongst doubles, are specially noteworthy in 
this respect. The flowers of Yellow Prince are 
delicately perfumed, more so than those of any 
others. Hyacinths are so generally regarded as 
sweet-smelling flowers, that one is surprised to 
note ho w extremely disagreeable some of them are. 
Generally this is more notieeable among blue and 
red varieties that have large individual flowers 
than amongst others that have small flowers 
olosely paoked together. The latter are invariably 
sweetly soented, such as many of the white and 
yellow varieties, and the red and blue onee that 
are adapted for oulture in outside beds. Roman 
Hyacinths, though usually cultivated only for 
winter-flowering, are none the less beautiful in 
March or April, their flowers being so chaste and 
sweet-scented. By potting some of the bulbs 
about the middle ox December, the flowering 
season may be prolonged until the dates given. 

Forced plants should inolude a quantity of 
Dioentra spectabilia, one of the most beautiful 
subjects for the purpose. It is easily grown 
and brought into flower in suooesiional batches 
without muoh heat. When the blooming period 
is past the roots may be planted out again in the 
open ground, and, unlike many other things 
similarly treated, they will flower again equally, 
or, at least, nearly, as well the followisg year. 
Astilbe (Spirsea) japonic* is an indispensable and 
well-known forcing plant. It should not be 
foroed oftener than every alternate year, and 
should be grown meanwhile in the open ground. 
Lilies of the Valley, with plenty of leaves as 
well as flowers, are readily brought on at this 
advanoed season, by plaolng them in a little 
warmth. Riohardia (Oalla) rathiopioa has been 
flowering beautifully for a long time; plants of 
it in the open ground all last summer apparently 
| made bnt little growth, although kept well 
supplied with water. Possibly the growth 
|was oonoentrated below ground instead; at 


any rate, it has developed since antumn 
beyond expectations. Some prefer keeping 
Richerdias in pots all summer; both this 
system and that of planting out may be 
made to answer well, so that it is only a 
matter of detail and management. When the 
flower-spathes appear, some artificial or other 
manure materially helps them, and plenty of 
water is quite an eseential. Cinerarias with 
lam flowers of the florists’ standard seem to 
laok altogether the oompaot floriferous habit of 
| strains that are more showy, yet whioh have 
smaller flowers and colours not so well defined. 
For ordinary purposes the size of flower is not 
of so much import anoe in comparison with other 
general good qualities, and if the two points 
cannot be combined, the latter should be taken 
most into aooonnt. Gardenias, though essen¬ 
tially stove plants, may safely be trusted in the 
greenhouse when their flower-buds are some¬ 
what advanoed. There will generally be suffi¬ 
cient solar heat at this season to enable them 
to expand their blossoms. The past winter has 
proved rather trying for Mignonette, as it was 
necessary to apply more heat than it prefers in 
order to exclude frost. Lately, however, plants 
of it in pots have mnoh improved in strength. 
Lastly, allow me to advert to that muoh 
neglected plant, Maokaya bella. Its speoial 
requirements to insure flowering in April are 
thorough ripening of the wood the previous 
autumn, and the withholding of water at the 
root throughout the winter. K. 


Fuchsias.—Plants that bloomed last year, 
and were out back and repotted early in spring, 
will now be coming into flower. Stock of this 
kind is capable of being made to produoe a 
muoh larger amount of bloom than plants that 
were struok last autumn, or in the winter, 
and in the hands of amateurs will flower 
earlier. It is desirable to keep them in a 
free blooming condition as long as possible. To 
do this, they should have manure-water onoe 
a-week from the time they begin to flower, for, 
if means are not taken to support the plants 
sufficiently, so as to enable them to maintain 
free growth after the first flush of blooming, the 
flowers will be few. But whatever is given 
in the way of manure-water, or surfaoe dressings 
of any concentrated manure, it is neoessary to 
be oareful to apply it weak enough. Fuchsias 
cannot bear stimulants of this kind nearlv so 
strong as many plants; if in the least overdone 
in this direction the flower-buds will drop off 
without opening. The plants should have a 
little shade in the day-time, when the weather 
is very hot. They are more subject to the 
attacks of red spider than many things, through 
which they often get thinned of leaves and 
unsightly in the latter part of summer. This 
may easily be avoided by syringing them freely 
with clean water two or three times a-week, 
being oareful to wet the under as well as the 
upper sides of the leaves thoroughly, turning 
the plants round so that the water may get to 
both sides alike. This will not only keep them 
free from the inseots in question, but tend to 
keep down aphides as well. Without it they 
are almost sure to become troublesome, and it 
is better, if possible, to avoid fumigating, for 
unless this is oaref ally done the plants are liable 
to suffer muoh from it.—T. B. 
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ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR THE GREEN* 

■ HOUSE IN AUTUMN. 

Seeds of Balsams sown now, and brought on 
in the greenhouse until they are 4 inohes in 
height, and then planted out in a rich piece of 
ground in a sheltered corner of the garden, will 
taake fine plants by the end of August; but to 
do this they must be well-cared for through all 
the stages of their growth. There must be no 
delay in sowing the seed, and if the ground is 
not sufficiently rich for them, it must be made so 
by the addition of some well rotted manure, and 
the soil must be also well stirred about so as to 
break into pieces all hard lumps. When planted 
out the plants should stand 18 inohes apart each 
tray, and a sort of basin should be formed with 
the soil round each one to hold the water 
which may be given them, for when Balsams 
are in active growth, they want liberal supplies 
Of moisture in dry weather. About the first week 
in September the plants must be carefully lifted 
and put into pots. These may vary in size from 
6 inohes to 8 inches in diameter, according to 
the strength of the plants. It is most desirable 
to lift the roots carefully from the border, and 
Idler the plants are potted they must be plaoed 
in a olose pit or frame for a week, and kept well 
watered and shaded, after which they may be 
taken to the greenhouse, when they will soon 
oome into flower, if they have not done so al¬ 
ready. 

Torbnia Foubnieri. 

This is a very pretty greenhouse annual, and 
if seed is sown early in June, and the plants 
brought on in a hot-bed, or olose, warm house, 
until they are about 4 inohes high, they 
will then bear more light and air, and 
will flower freely in the warmest corner of 
the greenhouse during September and October. 
By careful ventilation and shading we have 
grown them in pits during the summer; but 1 
think in these structures they are more trouble 
than when kept in the greenhouse, where a thin 
shade is put on the glass, and they are not 
exposed to direct ourrents of air. Then the 
only trouble thev give is to supply them with 
water. But they should ba pretty well 

S stablished in the pots in which they are to 
ower before they receive too much air. In 
the matter of soil, they are not very particular, 
|f it is not too heavy. A mixture of equal parts 
loam and leaf-soil, with some sand, is a suitable 
oompost for them. I have found two plants in 
a 5-inch pot to make very pretty little specimens 
for the greenhouse. I may mention that it 
produces a large number of sky-blue flowers, 
with a yellow centre or throat, which are as 
singular in form as they are beautiful in oolour. 
Celosia pyramidalir 
The Celosia is an elegant greenhouse plant, 
Ifid is, I am aware, usually sown much earlier 
In the season than is here recommended; but, 


diameter. It is neoessary to prepare a 
thoroughly substantial'soil for them, such as I 
have reoommended for the Celosia. The plants 
must be raised in a cold frame, and as soon as 
the seedlings are well above the soil, the best 
position for the frame is under the shade of a 
wall or building, because the plants require all 
the light and air they can get. All the frame is 
required for during the summer is to protect 
them from heavy rains. From three to four 
plants in each pot is quite enough, and as soon 
as they have grown 6 inches in height the tops 
should be taken off, which is all the stopping 
they will require. About the middle of August 
the plants must be brought out of the shade to 
a position in the full sun, and early in September 
they may be taken to the greenhouse where, if 
rightly treated, they will remain in flower until 
November. __ J. C. C, 

EURYA LATIFOLIA VARIEGATA. 

This is a highly ornamental shrub that is 
almost hardy, and may be trained either as 
a standard or pyramid, and be used for green¬ 
house or conservatory decoration, or the embel¬ 
lishment of rooms, for either of which purposes 
it is Well adapted, and it remains in good con¬ 
dition the whole year through. In form the 
leaves are somewhat like those of an Orange, 
but smaller, and half the surface of the leaf is 



CUTTING OF XURTA LATIFOLIA VABIKGATA. 


white, and whilst young suffused with red, 
giving the plant a very distinot and handsome 


i! Sown very early, thin, long, lanky plants are 
generally the result, especially if overcrowded, 
and insufficient air be given. Abundance of I appearance. Although so hardy and enduring, 
the latter is absolutely necessary to obtain well-1 the Eurya latifolia variegate is rather difficult 
furnished plants, with foliage down to near the 


rim of the pot. Such large plants must not be 
Expected now as from early-sown seed ; but, if 
sown early in June, owing to the rapid growth 
the plants will make, and the increased facilities 
for their well being that are more generally 
available during the summer, very nice-sized 
plants in 5-inch and 6-inch pots may be had by 
the end of August; and if they be care¬ 
fully watered, and kept fairly warm, will gener¬ 
ally last for several weeks in good condition. 
The young plants should be raised in a Cucum¬ 
ber or Melon-bed, where there is a steady 
bottom-heat and a moderate supply of air, and 
they should be kept in a olose pit or frame 
until they are placed in the pots in which they 
art to flower. As soon as they are established 
ih these they may be taken to the greenhouse, 
ahd have the warmest corner of it; and, if they 
are syringed of an evening, while growing, 
during the hot weather, it will greatly benefit 
them. Celosias require a rich, strong soil; 
one-half loam and a quarter each of leaf-soil and 
Gotten manure is the best sort of oompost to 
provide for them. 

Mignonette. 

To flower in the autumn, Mignonette should be 
sown early in J one. The best variety for grow¬ 
ing in pots is Miles’ Spiral, and it is always 
best to sow the seeds, ii^ the pots in whioh they 
are to flower; these should be 6 Inches in 
Digitized b 



lurya latifolia variegate 
to inorease; but if cuttings be taken early in 
the autumn, and inserted under bell-glasses, 
and kept in a pit or frame during the winter, 
they will callus, when by giving them a little 
heat in spring they will emit roots, after whioh 
they should be potted singly, and again placed 
in a warm house with a temperature of about 
60 degs. at night till they get a fresh start. 
Afterwards reduoe the heat to about 50 degs., 
so as just to keep the young plants moving 
through the winter. Ventilate whenever the 
weather will permit, and by the month of April 
they will be in a fit state to move into 5-inch 
pots in a compost of good fibrous peat and 
sand, and they should be syringed freely, and 
shaded in hot weather. They will now grow 
along freely, and by the end of June larger pots 
will be required. By the middle of September 
the shading and syringing may oease; give 
more air, and reduoe the temperature to that of 
the ordinary greenhouse, whioh will suit them 
well in the future. This plant is sometimes 
attacked with aphides, thrips, and red spider; 
but if kept well syringed throughout the 
summer, and occasionally fumigated with 
Tobacco, they should be little or no trouble to 
keep dean. 


Abutilona. —Even at the risk of being 
tedious, I cannot help once more calling atten¬ 
tion to the value of Abutilons, under the plant¬ 


ing-out system more particularly, for supplying 
an abundance of flowers under the most ordinary 
treatment during the whole of the dull period 
of the year. About twelve months ago a moder¬ 
ate-sized plant of a yellow-flowering variety (I 
think it is Canary Bird) was turned out into a 
border of rough, but somewhat rich, soil in a 
span-roofed greenhouse here, just as an experi¬ 
ment. The plant made a verv rapid growth 
throughout the summer, and by its close had 
attained a height of about 7 feet, and was pro¬ 
portionately bushy, the shoots being roughly 
tied out, close to the glass, on wires stretched 
along the roof. Although there are only two 
rows of 4-inoh pipes in the house, and the 
winter was unusually severe, this Abutflon has 
never ceased, from the early part of November 
until the present time, to expand some scores, 
and sometimes hundreds, of large and beautiful 
golden blooms weekly—in fact, a good cutting 
has been made bi-weekly throughout. The 
plant is now growing away strongly again, but 
u still bristling with buds, and. will probably 
afford us a supply of blooms every month in the 
year. We are now planting several examples of 
the white variety, Boule de Neige, in the same 
way, and hope to have a large abundance of 
blooms from this fine old kind next winter—in¬ 
deed, we feel certain that this will equal, if not 
exoeed, the other in floriferousnees. It may be 
as well to add that the locality is the South 
Wales coast, where there is the 
purest of air, no fogs, and abun¬ 
dance of sunshine throughout the 
winter months.—B. C. R. 

Sparmannia afrioana.— 
This handsome greenhouse plant 
is alike adapted for cultivation 
in large or in limited collections, 
being equally suitable for the 
decoration of an ordinary green¬ 
house, or a large conservatory, 
as it will flower as freely in a 
young state, with its roots occu¬ 
pying pots not more than 8 inches 
or 9 inches in diameter, as it does 
when it has attained a greater 
age and size. With liberal treat¬ 
ment it can be had, in a few years 
from the time the plants are 
struck, big enough to make it a 
fit companion, in the matter of 
size, to a Brugmansia. It is one of 
the easiest plants in cultivation to 
manage, being a quick and free 
grower, not liable to get out of 
condition, if fairly treated. It 
may be propagated at any time of 
the spring or summer, when cut¬ 
tings of the half-ripened wood are 
obtainable. When the young 
shoots are to be had in this state 
depends in a great measure on the 
temperature in which the plants are kept during 
winter. If they are located in a house 
where something like intermediate heat is 
maintained they will flower correspondingly 
earlier than if no more warmth is present than 
that of a cool greenhouse, in which case, it 
usually blooms from April to the end of May. 
Cuttings in the right order are generally present 
when the plants have done blooming, as, when 
thoy are in a fairly vigorous state, shoots are 
produced plentifully during the time the flower¬ 
ing is going on ; these, if taken off with a heel, 
when they are 3 inohes or 4 inches long, strike 
readily under the ordinary conditions of heat, 
shade, and moisture, in a confined atmosphere. 
They are best put singly in Bmall pots, as 
then there is no necessity to disturb the roots 
in the way that occurs when several cuttings 
are put together in a pot, or pan. In common 
with other strong-rooting subjeots, good, turfy 
loam is the best to grow it in ; to this, add a 
liberal quantity—one - sixth will not be too 
much—of rotten manure and some sand. As 
soon as the cuttings are well-rooted, move them 
into 6-inch pots, keeping them in a growing 
temperature, with a little shade in the middle 
of the day, syringing freely overhead at the 
time of shutting up the house, or pit, In 
which the young plants are located. ^ As 
soon as they begin to grow freely, pinch 
out the tops, so as to induce the production 
of several shoots, without which, as this 
plant is somewhat inclined to an erect 
habit they will most likely run up with a single 
stem. Treated as above the plants will grow 
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ajmoe, so that towards the end of summer 
they may be moved to 8-inch or 9-inch pots. 
When cuttings are to be had earlier in spring 
there is necessarily more time for the plants to 
attain size, and the final shift for the season 
may be given earlier, using larger pots. Less 
water will be required during winter. Plante 
that have flowered may be now cut back and 
encouraged to make growth; when they have 
nubde a little progress turn them out of the 
pots, remove all loose soil, and if large specimens 
are required give pots 4 inches or 5 inches 
bigger: when the roots have got well hold 
of the soil manure-water will assist them.—T. B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Tax time has now arrived when growers of the 
Chrysanthemum should give special attention 
to their etock. The earliest plants will now be 
ready for their final shift into their blooming 
yota, but before this is done any plants that are 
intended for specimens, or for producing a 
quantity of bloom, should be finally stopped. 
The soil for this final potting should oonaist of 
three parte good turfy loam, and one part well- 
decayed manure, to which should be added 
a sufficient quantity of coarse sand, or 
(which does equally as well) sifted ballast, 
to keep the whole mass porous; a handful of 
bone-dust, and a little soot added to each 
pot will be of great benefit to the plants. 
As to the size of the pots, 8§ inch ones will 
generally be found large enough, unless the 
plants have been potto! early, or have been 
gro w n on for large specimens—then, in that 
case, 11-inch pots are preferable. The pots and 
the broken crooks to be used for drainage 
should be perfectly dean and dry. In potting, 
well crock the pots and put over them a few 
rough pieces of turf, then put in some soil, and 
press it firmly down. The plant to be re potted 
should be carefully turned out of its pot, and 
the pieces of crock adhering to the soil removed, 
and when placed in the blooming pot the 
eoil should be carefully worked all round 
the roots, so that the space between the 
roots and the side of the pot may be 
completely filled np. When this is done 

tiie soil should be well rammed down, leaving 
a space of half an inch from the top of the pot 
to hold water and allow space for top-dressing 
the plants later on. The plants must then 
be plaoed oat in their summer quarters on a 
good, hard bed of coal-ashes, to prevent worms 
from entering the pots. A strong stake should 
then be driven into the ground at each end of 
tiie row of plants, and some stout wire should be 
seeurely fastened thereto. The plants should then 
have stokes put to eaoh of them, and these in¬ 
dividual supports should be made fast to the 
wire. This will prevent them from being 
blown over by a strong wind. The freshly- 
potted plants should not have any water given 
them for some time; if they are just kept 
from flagging the roots will soon work about 
the new soil and reach the sides of the pots, 
and then they should receive plentiful sup¬ 
plies as often as required. Those plants in¬ 
tended for producing specimen blooms will 
shortly throw out aide-shoots; from three 
to six of these (according to the variety) should 
be retained, and all the others should he 
pinched off. On these lateral shoots the 
flower-bads will appear in due course; till then 
the plants will not require any manure-water, 
but afterwards it will greatly benefit them, 
and on hot days the plants should be well 
syringed, letting the waterfall, not only on the 
foliage, bat also on the roots and the ground 
on which they stand. Where Chrysanthemums 
nave not yet been planted oat in the borders 
they may be so treated now with safety. They 
will require but very little attention. As soon 
as they commence to grow a stake should be 
pat to each plant to prevent its breaking, and 
when they form their bloom-buds, a little blood 
and bone manure should be sprinkled aronnd 
the plants, and be watered in; this will be 
found an excellent plan to adopt with plants in 
tbe open borders. Any recently• struok cuttings 
teonld be duly attended to as to potting, when 
tooesnry, so that they may not become stunted. 
These late-struok cuttings will not require 
lsi|e pots for blooming in. If rooted cuttings 
of the early-flowering varieties are potted at 
sms Into 3-inoh pots, and stopped as soon as the 
t«* m* fee Mm pots, fkpF/ilM 




make very useful plants for blooming in 4}-inoh 
pots, and will come in very acceptable later on 
for distributing amongst otherplante in the 
conservatory. W. E. Botox. 

Plumbago capenais in pots. —This 
fine old plant, so often used to cover walls and 
pillars in conservatories, does not receive much 
attention as a pot plant; but it is easily man¬ 
aged as such, and is useful in the conservatory 
late in summer and autumn. We grow a few 
plants of it in 8-inoh pots for that purpose. 
They are kept dry In winter, and in spring they 
are hard pruned, shaken out, and re-potted. 
When they have made 2 inches or 3 inches of growth 
their tips are pinched out. U nder this tre atment 
they become bushy little plants, which need no 
staking, and thus managed they are very effec¬ 
tive and graceful. A few cuttings, rooted in 
spring, make useful little plants for indoor 
decoration in autnmn.—B. 

Aralia Sieboldi ripening seeds.—A 
correspondent says he has a number of fine 
plants of this Aralia which have ripened seeds 
in a conservatory. From these seeds of home- 
growth he has raised scores of seedlings, an 
event which has not hitherto been brought 
under his notice. The flowering, seeding, and 
raising of seedlings from this handsome Japanese 
shrub is, however, by no means unusual, as it 
flowers freely in the open air every year; but, 
owing to the unseasonable time at which the 
flowers expand, glass shelter becomes abso¬ 
lutely neoessary to the fertilisation and ripen¬ 
ing of its large Ivy-like berries. As far book 
as 1862 I bought a pair of young plants and 

¥ *ew them for a few years in the conservatory. 

hey flowered freely every year, and during 
the time I kept them under glass they became 
the parents, not of scores, but of hundreds of 
seedlings which have attained large dimen¬ 
sions. Finding all the Japanese trees and 
shrubs which I had rather extensively 
planted perfectly hardy, the original Aralias 
were planted out in the open ground, where 
they still stand without protection. No. 1, 
a tall, straight standard, with a stem some 
3 inches in thickness, did good service as a 
handsome sub-tropioal plant at the edge of a 
large group of root-work. Field mice, thanks 
to our gamekeepers for having killed cate, 
hawks, and owls, their natural enemies, silently 
and unobserved, one sharp winter attacked my 
Hollies, Anoubas, and some of the Aralias. 
Hundreds died, to the ground in the spring, 
amongst them my fine standard Aralia. Young 
shoots soon started from below the barked part 
of the stem, and it is now a fine flourishing 
bosh, bat considerably smaller than its com¬ 
panion, planted at the same time on a olosely- 
mown lawn. This plant (No. 2), folly exposed 
to the east wind, fortunately escaped the 
attacks of these hungry little rodents—which, 
by-tho-way, seem to enjoy the bitter bark of 
the shrnbs I have mentioned. It has never 
had a shred of protection or a particle of 
mulching, although it has on two ocoasions 
withstood 36 degs. of frost, and now measures 
13 feet through, 37 feet round the tips of the 
shoots, and 7 Met in height.— Eastnoe Castle. 

817. — Tuberose - flowered Tobaoco 
plant (Niootlana affinis). — Theee plants 
ought not to go off as described ; they usually 
grow away rapidly when the third or fourth 
leaf has been formed. Your soil is right 
enough, but was it properly drained ? And an 
inch of soil is plenty for suoh fine seeds ; the 
rest should be ashes and rough siftings. Plenty 
of light should be afforded them, with slight 
shade from hot sun while the plants are young. 
Water only when the soil shows signs of dry¬ 
ness, then abnndantly. Did yon prick them off 
aa soon as they oould be handled ? Otherwise 
theee, like all other seedlings, are apt to damp 
off in quantity if left too long in the seed-pan, 
but are usually safe when plaoed in fresh soil. 
Try again, keeping the plants on a shelf near 
the glass.—B. C. A 

738.—Striking yellow Marguerites. 
Maybe your stook plants were not healthy; if 
young-growing side-shoots, or topi, from healthy 
plants are put in sandy soil, at any time in 
autumn, or early spring, the yellow varietiee 
strike as readily as the white. But if propaga¬ 
tion is left until the warm days of April or 
May, it becomes a mere difficult matter, and 
the only way to tocoeed with these then Irtb 


keep them dose and shaded in a warm, moist 
atmosphere, suoh as a propagating house, or 
pit. Marguerites, planted in the open air now, 
will grow and bloom all the summer, and by 
September, there will be "scores of cuttings on 
each plant, whioh will root as readily as Chrys¬ 
anthemums, under the same treatment.— 
B. C. R. 

794.— Zonal Pelargoniums for town 
greenhouse. —Almost any of the more 
vigorous and large flowering zonals, either 
doable or single, are suitable for town oulture. 
The following ten of each would be a good 
selection : Single — Lord Chesterfield (soft- 
magenta), W. E. Gnmbleton (purplish-crimson), 
Swanley Gem (rosy-salmon), Kentish Fire 
(orimson-soarlet), Scarlet Cloth (large-scarlet), 
Mr. H. Cannell (maroon-crimson, white-eye). 
Lord Roseberry (cherry-red). Lady Chesterfield 
(deep-salmon), Eureka and Niphetos (white). I 
have found the last two superior for town 
culture to Queen of the Belgians, for though the 
latter is very free of flower and firm in colour it 
laoks the rooust constitution of the others, and 
is, therefore, not so suitable. Of Doubles: 
F. V. Raspail and Ludwig Ferehl (scarlet), Lord 
Derby and Rosa Bonheur (pink), Mdme. 
Thfb&ut, or Rosea superba (purple-pink), Grand 
Chan. Faideherbe (deep crimson), Boole Noir, 
or Chas. Darwin (pnrple), Belle Nanc&enne 
(rich-salmon), Mdme. Leon Dalloy (blush), and 
Le Cygne (pure white), are about the best. Pot 
the plants firmly in rich loam and give them 
ilenty of light and air, but shade the blooms 
Jghtly to preserve them. Use only rain or soft 
water, with a very little soot dissolved in it, 
bat the trusses may be aided, when rising, with 
a little liquid stable manure and sulphate of 
ammonia.— B. 0. R. 

748.— Staging and paths in a green¬ 
house. —I do not think “S. C. S.” can do 
better than he proposes to do—viz., to use 
galvanised corrugated iron for staging, covered 
with shingle or shell. I have used this material 
for the purpose for some time—or, rather, an im¬ 
proved form of it with small flutes—and find 
it of special advantage in maintaining the 
necessary supply of moisture in the air during 
the dry season ; the best covering for the iron 
stages then being Cocoa-nut-fibre, and in the 
winter months, when a moist atmosphere has to 
be dispensed with—that is, artificially—this 
material can be removed, and the staging be 
again covered with shell, which will afford 
ample drainage. In any case, during the 
autumn and winter months, I remove the 
oentre stage, whioh is portable and bolted 
together with bolts and nuts, thus affording 
head-room for my Chrysanthemums and 
foliage plants. This staging is also strong 
and effeotive in appearance, being supported and 
edged with light galvanised iron supports, none 
of Which require painting, thus saving time, 
labour, and money. I obtained my staging 
from a local Ironmonger, but I notice that it 
is sometimes advertised in Gardening. If 
“ S. C. S.” builds his greenhouse 10 feet wide he 
cannot do better than have two aide stages, 
each 3 feet 6 inches or 4 feet wide. This will 
vs him a pathway down the centre of 2 feet or 
feet. If the side stages are of a greater width 
it would be awkward to attend to the wants of 
the plants at the back of the stage. I would 
prefer having the house 14 feet wide, whioh 
would give a nice centre stage of 4 feet, and 
side stages of 2 feet, with a walk around centre 
stage 2 feet in width. I found it an excellent 
plan to place the iron supports of centre and side 
stages in iron pans, whioh, being kept full of 
water, entirely prevented the aocess to my 
favoorite flowers of that great pest, the slug. 1 
also fixed my side stages 4 inches away from the 
walls all round, to prevent the slogs and other 
inaeot pests from crawling off the wall on to the 
stages.—W. J. 

Insects.—The greater portion of cultivated 
plants, especially those that are grown under 
glass, are more or less, according to their kinds, 
subject to the attacks of insects, particularly 
during the spring and early summer whilst 
their shoots and leaves are soft and tender, 
and their juices are in a condition most 
palatable to these pests. Where plants are 
required to be grown successfully, there is no 
resource except waging A continuous war against 
inseots daring the period that they are most 
troublesome, as. If left unmolested for any 
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tonder to bo successfully grown in the open 
without protection; but for training against 
warm walls they are well suited. This class of 
Rose does best when planted in a good soil in 
a cool house. Thus protected, whether kept as 
bushes or trained to pillars, they produce a suc¬ 
cession of flowers during the greater part of the 
year. The best yellow varieties are Belle 
Lyonnaise, Canary (charming in the bud state), 
Jeanne d’Arc, Madame Faloot, Elise Sauvage, 
Monsieur Furtado, ciafrano, Perle de Lyon, 
Princess of Wales, Souvenir de Rosieriste 
Rambaux, and Vioomtesae de Cazes. A. C. 


are nearly white. Than Fortune’s Yellow, we 
have no more vigorous-growing yellow Rose for 
planting against open walls, 
here with the Noisettes, i 
family of Ayrshire Roses, 


length of time, no matter what is done in the 
way of attention and good cultivation in other 
respects, it will be of little avail. Through 
the spring, and onwards for a considerable 
time, such portions of the stock as are most 
liable to the attacks of aphides, thrips, or red 
spider should be looked over every week. 
The eye soon becomes sufficiently experienced 
to detect the presence of these marauders, 
which, on being discovered, should at once be 
destroyed. Fumigation, or dipping in, or 
syringing with, Tobacco-water, or some other 
insecticide, is the best means for destroying 
aphides and thrips. Red spider oannot be 
killed by Tobaoco-smoke ; a weak solution of 
Gishurst compound—say, two or three ounces 
to the gallon—applied by either dipping the 
plants or syringing them thoroughly, will effect 
its destruction. Respecting mealy bug and 
scale, where these exist, like the other pests 
named, they are more troublesome during the 
growing season, and they should be continuously 
sought after. Much may be done to keep bugs 
in check by copious and frequent washings with 
oltan water and by sponging the leaves and 
stems of the plants they infest. Scale at this 
season is b?st dealt with by sponging, as it re¬ 
quires a stronger application of insecticide than 
tae growth of many plants, whilst young and 
immature, will bear.—T. B. 


i. Although placed 
it belongs to the 
, an explanation 
sufficient to account for its vigorous-growing 

_;_ The flowers are less beautiful 

than those of any I have yet named, but 
their coppery-yellow colour gives them a 
singular appearance. It is, however, de¬ 
serving of a place in this list on account of 
I to hardiness, and its adaptability for covering 
large spaces. It is, moreover, not very particu¬ 
lar as to soil—a sufficient recommendation of 
itself. As much of the young wood as possible 
should be preserved during the summer and at 
pruning-time, as the strongest shoots produce 
dowers from every eye. The parentage of that 
valuable little Rose, called Harrisoni, is a 
matter of doubt; it appears to be a hybrid be¬ 
tween the Persian Yellow and some of the Scotch 
Roees. It succeeds admirably as a standard ; 


character* 


A LITrLE-KNOWN SINGLE R03E- 
ROSA PISARTI. 

A beautiful and comparatively recent addition 
to the list of the lovely single Roses is the 
above-named kind. It has slender and very 
spiny branches, which have a tendency to droop. 
The flowers, which are pure white, are sweetly - 


YELLOW ROSES. 

These are suoh general favourites, that it may be 
useful to give the names of a few of the best 
kinds, and to state the purposes for which they 
are most suited. Let us begin with the sorts 
best adapted for walls or pillars. For these 
positions the greatest choice will be found 
amongst the Noisettes, and one cannot make a 
mistake by placing Celine Forostier in the first 
rank. This variety is admirably adapted for 
covering walls of medium height, and also 
for pillars. It is sufficiently vigorous, and 
flowers with so much freedom to justify its 
being planted in the most prominent positions. 
No other yellow Rose, too, is so well suited 
for pot culture; when trained to walls or 
pillars, the only pruning it requires is having 
some of the exhausted wood out out at the end 
of February. Solfaterre has pale-yellow buds, 
but as they open the oolour gets lighter. It 
is, probably, as hardy as any variety in this 
section. It is certainly unsurpassed as a 
climber, growing vigorously, and frequently 
making shoots 8 feet and 9 feet long in one 
season. Where there is a large space to cover 
with a Rose that possesses quality as well as a 
hardy constitution, it would be difficult to find 
one superior to this. Ophirie is a Rose that 
has lost some of its popularity since the intro¬ 
duction of Marshal Niel—a misfortune so far 


SINGLE ROSE (ROSA PISARTl). 


scented, and produced in profusion in the manner 
represented in the accompanying engraving ; so 
plentifully, indeed, are they borne that they 
are said to give the bushes, when in full flower, 
the appearance of masses of snow. Like the 
beautiful R. Brunoniana, rugosa, and a few 
others, it will make a capital object for planting 
singly on a lawn, a position in which its beauty 
would be shown off to the best advantage. It ia 
said to flower not only abundantly, but continu¬ 
ously, for several months. This species waa 
named in compliment to M. Pisart, gardener to 
the Shah of Persia, at Teheran, to the garden a 
of which it has been Introduced from Guiland, 
a locality near to the Caspian Sea. It is said 
to be extremely hardy, therefore its extended 
culture in our midst is greatly to be desired. 

The Rose-maggot.— I have failed to 
notice at any time in Gardening any remark a 
or complaints from your correspondents of ca 
pest which afflicts my Rose-trees In this wiie - 
For several seasons I have noticed the exjraa- 
ord Inary activity of the Rose-maggot or jrub 
on my trees, more especially those on their own 
roots; but I think it was only last year taut X 


but, budded on the Manetti, and grown in the 
form of a bush, it makes an attractive object. 
It requires a rich, deep soil, and to be allowed 
to grow in its own way without pruning, and 
then it never fails to flower in the most satis¬ 
factory manner. 

The Persian Yellow 

is a true Austrian Brier, and produces large, glob¬ 
ular, golden-yellow flowers. Itsuoceeds well as 
a standard, if allowed to grow in its own way ; 
if pruned at all, it must consist in merely cut¬ 
ting out some of the old wood. Severe pruning 
will spoil its beauty, if it does not kill it alto¬ 
gether. It also does well in the form of a bush, 
when budded on the Manetti stock. It is an 
early bloomer, and fresh flowers continue to 
open for three or four weeks in succession. A 
hedge of it, mingled with the pink Scotch Rose, 
by the side of a walk, makes an interesting 
feature in the month of June, and in a out state 
they do well for filling small vases and similar 
receptacles. 

Tea Roses 

consist of several varieties, having various 
shades of yellow. They are, however, too 


it—*.e, if it occupies a south or west aspect. 
When planted out under glass it is a very vigor¬ 
ous grower, but so grown! the floweri 

Digitized by CjO QjC 
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thoroughly reuUood the fanmonoe amount of of It, Tory injudicious treatment, »o late in the 
damage and disappointment they are responsible spring. If it wanted manuring, you should 
for. On close observation, 1 found that almost as have laid it on the surfaoe of the soil, or have 
soon as the wood showed signs of activity by given it some liquid-manure. The only thing 
pushing forth its buds, after pruning, which are you can do now is to lay on the surfaoe a mulch 
to form the flowering-shoots for the season, these of manure, 3 inches in thickness, to keep the 
said bods were victims to the grub, whose pre soil round the roots moist, and if it should 
senoe is betrayed by a small dark speck, from start into growth again and shows signs of 
which may very soon be seen suspended some weakness, you had better shorten the branches 
little, dust-like substance, resembling, as near half-way baok, so os to lessen the strain on the 
as anything I can think of, the particleeof dust root*.—ri. C. C. 

■sen in old, worm-eaten wood, and a little poking 
with the point of a needle will dislodge the tiny, 
bet immensely mischievous, grub. He is not 
perttcolar; he will attaok at almost all stages, 
but is more partial to young growth. He is 
iond, too, of attacking a shoot which is nearly 


OUTDOOB PLANTS. 


developing a flower-bud ; in this oase he would 
snter toe tip of the shoot, and after devouring 
what would soon take the shape of a bud, will 
descend, devouring the pith as he goes, and if 
you detect the mischief and just break the shoot 
off, you will find him oomfortably ensconced in¬ 
side the bark, whiah he has telescoped, and which 


FINE FOLIAGED PLANTS IN THE 
OPEN AIR. 

The Abyssinian Banana (Musa Ensete). 
This Banana is one of the best of all the 
fine-foliaged plants, suitable for what is called 
“ sub tropical gardening." It is easily grown 
throughout the wtnter and spring in a warm 
frame or greenhouse; and in June it may be 
planted out-of-doors safely, in almost any 
position in the garden that is not too much 


fits the hateful intruder like a glove, exposed to outting winds. In spite, however, 
Fear standards which I budded last eutnmn, of its great beauty and utility, it is not nearly 
and which had remained quite dormant all the so often seen in private gardens as should be 
winter, started into life a few weeks since, and the case—probably owing to the supposed 
they were immediately attaoked by Mr. Grub, difficulty of preserving the plants through 
Fortunately I anxiously examined them almost, the winter. In the parks about Loudon it is 
•very day, and I detected the mischief in time a common praotioe to plunge the Bananas in 



THE ABYSSINIAN BANANA (MUSA ENSETE) IN THE OPEN AIR. 


and saved the 
Marechal Niel, wl 
Both these were 
readers may say, 


•hoots, excepting one of 
[oh had started two shoots, 
destroyed. Some of your 
"You must go over your 

r. 


which I should retort, “ Yes ; that is all very 
well. So I do ; but the painful f&ot remains 
that the mischief may be completed before the 
preeenoe of the invader is detected." I should 
tike to be informed as to the source from whence 
springs this pest, and whether the conditions 
under which my trees grow favour a visitation. 
They are exposed to north-east winds, are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of, but are not 
overhung by, several fruit-trees, and about 
three months ago I mulched the beds with horse- 
droppings, which still remain on the soil surfaoe. 
The old proverb, “ Prevention is better than 
cure,’’ applies forcibly In this case, as I am 
afraid there Is no remedy after an attack, other 
than hand picking, which is not as bad as the 
d less so ; and if my remarks elicit any advioe 
from your more experienced readers as to pre¬ 
vention or cure, I am sure those in the same 
predicament as myself will be greatly delighted ; 
and, even failing this, no doubt some poor 
amateur roearian, who is fond of his pets, but 
suffers like myself, will be comforted to find he 
boot alone in misfortune.— Amateur, Malvern. 

820 —Gloire de Diion Rob©.— There is 
no doubt but that you have seriously, if not 
permanently, injured yoRr Rose-tree|by dig 
ging about its roots, fit wan te 


1 


the ground in their pots, except in the case 
of large specimens, these latter are generally 
planted out. When they are lifted in the 
autumn those in pots are wintered in ordinary 
greenhouses (comfortably warmed) like many 
other kinds of pot plants ; but the plan of pro¬ 
cedure with the larger ones is to lift them with 
comparatively small balls of earth attached, 
and lay them on their sides in a structure where 
a temperature of not lees than 45 degs. can be 
maintained. All the additional attention they 
need to carry them safely through the winter 
season is simply to cover the roots over with an 
ordinary garden mat. About the end of 
February the roots should be examined, and 
they should be planted out in a bed of toil in 
the house and inorease the temperature; this 
will soon Induce them to form new roots and 
to make fresh growth. Gradually harden them 
off by increasing ventilation, until they can 
bear full exposure to the air, and bv June they 
can be lifted from the bed of soil in the house 
with good balls of earth attached to the roots, 
and be planted again in their summer quarters. 
This Banana is auK> admirably adapted for cul¬ 
ture in a warm conservatory, and plants can be 
easily raised from seed sown early in August in 
light loam and manure, in a temperature of 
about 60 degs. ; this compost will suit them 
well in all stages of their growth. They delight 
in a warm, moist atmosphere, and should be kept 
freely growing on whilst in a young state ; under 
good culture tne leaves will often attain a length 
of 3 feet or 4 feet with a proportionate breadth, 


and then they have a very imposing appear- 
If required to adorn a cold structure, of 
course, they must -be gradually hardened off 
first. When in active growth abundance of 
water at the root is required, with occasional 
doses of liquid-manure. If planted out in a 
greenhouse this Banana often develops to an 
am axing size. It will also succeed well as a 
window plant when young, if care be taken to 
keep its leaves free from dust. A. 

Hardy Azaleas. —These are amongst the 
gayest of the crowds of shrubs now in bloom. 
They represent a wide range of colour—different 
shades of yellows, oranges, pinks, scarlets, 
whites, and crimsons ; while, in other respsots, 
such as size and shape of the flower, time of 
blooming, and habit of the plants, a consider¬ 
able amount of variation exists. The varieties 
of Azalea mollis bloom a few days earlier than 
the bulk of the hardy or Ghent Azaleas, and 
of mollis there are now many different forms, 
varying from pale-straw to bright salmon-red. 
All the forms of A. mollis are characterised by 
large and very massive blooms, but for vivid¬ 
ness of colouring, some of the older kinds main¬ 
tain their supremacy over the later Japanese 
introductions. After the bulk of the Ghent 
varieties are over, the clammy Azalea (A. 
viacoaa) comes into bloom. In this the flowers 
are mostly white or pale-pink, and deliciously 
fragrant. The variety glauca is distinguished 
by the markedly glaucous character of the 
foliage, and Is boride* valuable from its late- 
blooming qualities. The last of the Azaleas to 
bloom iz A. occidentals, which may be often 
had in flower quite up to the end of June, and 
consequently differs from the earlier ones in 
being furnished with foliage when the flowers 
expand. The blooms of this are white, or nearly 
so, with a yellow blotch. All these Azaleas 
delight in a cool, moist, vegetable soil, and, in 
common with most of their allies, the delicate 
hair-Uke roots are soon injured by drought. 
Though the named varieties of these Azaleas 
are propagated by layers or grafting, vet there 
is no reason why they should not be raised from 
seeds and planted in shrubberies, woods, &o., 
as their vivid-hued flowers would impart quite 
a striking feature to woodland scenery. One 
point more remains, and it is that in autumn 
the decaying leaves assume very bright tints, 
the various shades of yellow and red being 
chiefly represented. In this respect some indi¬ 
viduals almost vie with their alfiei, the North 
American Vaccinium*.—A. 

812.—Treatment of Hyaoinths, and 
other bulbe, after flowering.-" Novioe " 
will see in my answer to “ 8. C. 8." the best 
way to treat Hyaoinths and other bulbs. If, in 
order to make room for bedding-plants, they are 
lifted before the foliage is ripe, the orop of 
flowers for next year will be greatly endangered 
if not entirely destroyed, as next season’*^rop 
of flowers depends entirely on the proper ripen¬ 
ing of the bulbs the previous year ; and thsre is 
no chance of the bulbe ripening, if taken up 
while the foliage is still green.—J. C. Tonkin, 
Scilly hit8. 

758.— Treee to plant in clay.—The best 
plant for this purpose is the common Gorse or 
Furze. Seedling plants of this will grow in 
any clay, however solid. I do not know of 
anything else likely to snooeed, though vou 
might try some of the strong-growing Poplars 
—P. baliamifera, or monllifera ; nothing seems 
capable of checking the growth of these. I 
fancy I have seen the common Broom, both 
yellow and white, flourishing in olay some¬ 
where, but am not quite sure.—B. C. K. 

743. —Arranging bedding plants.— 
Why not place them m the order named—viz., 
Master Christine, for the oentre; Flower of 
Spring, round; then the Iresine. and a border 
or edging of Pyrethrum ? This might be 
followed out in many different patterns or 
designs, and wonld look well, we think. Or the 
oentre might be formed with the pink and 
variegated Pelargoniums oontrasted, and the 
outer pert of the bed carpeted with Pyrethnuns, 
with the Ire sines dotted about, or in gTonps 
over the surfaoe.—B. C. R. 

862.— Pansies for competition.— The 
best way to grow Pansies for competition for 
autumn shows is to take off the strongest off¬ 
shoots, with a little root attaohed, from the 
plants that are nbw in bloom. Plant them in 
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rich soil, to at to have them beginning to bloom 
in August, m flowers from yoang plants are 
larger in size and richer in colouring than from 
plants that hare bloomed continuously through 
the summer. Pick off the buds till within 
twelve days or so before the show.—3. Buck 

LAND. 

793. — Creepers for east front of | 
house* —Clematis, Sweet Pea, Jasminmn, Ivy, 
Rosea (Homere, Mardohal Niel, La Franoe, and 
Glolre de Dijon de well when facing east); also 
Passiflora, Hops, Vines, and Honeysuokles. 
Any nurseryman living in your own neighbour¬ 
hood would give you directions as to the best 
time for planting these climbers, and would be 
sure to know of other kinds likely to do well in 
your soil— Audax. 

812.—Treatment of Hyacinths and 
other bnlba after flowering. —If you lift 
your bulbs carefully now, they will flower 
fairly well next year We have Hyacinths and 
Tulips that have done duty in the beds for 
three seasons, and they flowered this year 
moderately well; but the individual blossoms 
were not so fine as the first year. The first 
thing to do is to cut away the faded flower- 
stem, and then to lift the bulbs with as many 
roots attached as possible, and be careful not 
to in j are the leaves. Then take them to a shady 
border, and after opening a trench 6 inches 
deep, lay them in in lines the same depth they 
were before. Then fill in the soil, and give them 
a good soaking of water, and leave them alone 
until all the leaves have turned yellow, when 
the bulbs may be taken up and kept in baskets 
iu a cool shed until next October, when it is 
time to plant them again.—J. C. C. 

795. — Clearing garden paths of 
. weeds and Grass.—I have before stated 
in Gardening that for many years we have 
used nothing but salt for killing all kinds of 
weeds on gravel walks. All the walks of a 
large kitohen garden are edged with Box, yet, ex¬ 
cept for about the spaoe of 6 inches near the Box, 
we have not spent an hour’s labour in weeding 
upon them, and the same with the walks in the 

S leasure grounds. It really requires but very 
ttie salt to keep walks in good order, if it u 
used judiciously—4.e., laid on in fine weather. 

I always wait for a high barometer before 
using it, when I feel pretty sure of getting 
three or four days’ fine weather, during whioh 
the salt gradually dissolves, and has time to 
reach the roots before its destructive proper¬ 
ties are washed away by rain, and, used in this 
way, our walks are always bright and clean. 
Salt should not be used near Box edging or 
Grass. We keep it about 6 inohes away from 
it, and it then does no harm whatever. Very 
weedy walks may want more than one appli¬ 
cation. It is very rare for us to use> it more 
than onoe a-year.—J. C. C. 

737. —Top-dressing for tennis lawn. — 

If the soil itself is poor, and unsuitable for the 
growth of Grass, no amount of top-dressing 
will make a really good turf of it; drain¬ 
age and the texture of the soil on the 
surface are most important points. But 
try the following : Loosen the surface well 
with a coarse and sharp-toothed rake, sow some 
good fresh seed of a suitable mixture of Grasses, 
and cover it with a good dressing of sifted road- 
sweepings, whioh contains a quantity of fresh 
horse-droppings, or else with a mixture of leaf- 
soil, or very old rotten manure, and waste pot- 
ting-soil, the whole passed through a half-moh 
sieve. Do not use the lawn until the young 
Grass is up, and has been cat at least twice. 

If this does not effect a sufficient improvement, 
there is nothing to be done but to take it up and 
have the whole relaid with good does turf, or 
sown with the best Grasses.—B. C. R. 

805.—Soil and aspect for Anemones.— Ane¬ 
mones will do in almost any position in tbs garden, and 
like a deep, rich eoiL Oars sacoeed well when faoing 
north-east in one part of our garden. Perhaps years 
would turn out better if they had a little sand added to 
the soils and, if you live in a very exposed put of the 
country, you would do well to oorsr the oorms with 
Coooa-nut-llbre or straw on frosty nights.—A cdax. 

% 802.— Treatment of bulbs.— Bulbs should be left in 
the ground till the leaves die down and turn yellow; then 
take them up, and store in tin boxes till September. In 
that month they should be again re-planted in borders or 
beds with a little sand around their roots.—A cdax. 

¥> — '*8- C. 8 " should leave hie Tulips, Hyaolnth), 
Daffodils, Ao., in the ground until the foliage has died 
down before they are luted. It is not necessary to lift 
them at all, unleee they have been in the ground three or 
four years. They should be pleated again nt later than , 
the early part of Novembw.-J. a To-rw, ftZfylsfe*. 


791. — Clematis on galvanised Iron wire 
arches.—Clematis usually does beautifully on these iron 
arches, and 1 find the beet kinds for the purpose to be: 
C. La Mauve, Albert Victor, rubella, moo Una, Gipsy 
Qassn, Jaokmani and J. saperba, Japonioa alba, oooo i nsa , 
urispa, graollls, grandifoUua, and Helens. —Audax. 

809.—Procuring seed of the Rue Anemone.— 
All the seed of Rue Anemone from whioh I have raised 
plants has been given me at different times by a friend, so 
I have never had to buy any; but I will try to find out for 
you some plaoe where It Is sold. Had I any ssed of this 
plant left I would gladly give you some; but I have none 
at present.— Audax. 

788 — Plants for carpet bedding.- See my list of 
plants on p. 144 of GA&onmro, and write again if yon 
wish for a larger number. As to oolour, look in any good 
o italogue of hatdy plants, and I think it will help you.— 
A I'D ax. 

Oarnations dying off.— 1 was pleased to see “ By- 
fleet's" remarks in Gardening (p. 144) on the neoeesily 
for the annual propagation of Carnations. I have proved 
hii statements to be oorreot. All my 
layered stook i 
hand, the old 
R. W.C. 


sts to be oorreot. All my young annually- 
t are flourishing admirably, while, on the other 
d ones, in many o a ses, nave rotted away.— 


digitize 


THB KITOHHN GABDHN. 

THINNING OUT YOUNG VEGETABLES 
There is no more important work than this, 
the suooess or failure of crop* often depending 
on it. Ai a rule, all vegetable-seeds are sown 
muoh too thiokly. For one plant that is re¬ 
quired, from 20 to 30 have to oe drawn up and 
thrown away. Before the young plants are 
many inches high, they beoome crowded in the 
rows or beds, and, as a role, thinning should 
begin as soon as the plants can be handled. 

ien allowed to go on and attain a height of 
several Inohes, the one draws up the other until 
the stems get quite blanohed, spindly, and 
weak; then, when thinned, the heads fall over, 
the stems beoome twisted, and ail ohanoes of a 
first-rate head or bulb being formed are at an 
end. On the other hand, when thinning has 
timely attention and the surplus plants are 
drawn out before they have had time to injure 
the permanent ones, substantial growth Is 
secured from the first. This applies to Turnips, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Beet-root, Spinaoh, and, in 
short, all oropa. When Celery is sown thiokly, 
and thinning is neglected, the plants get qulokly 
ruined, as dfo also Cabbages, and Cauliflowers, 
and many other vegetables. In the oaae of 
main crops of Turnips they should be grown 

1 foot apart, Parsnips a little more, and other 
things according to the tops which they are 
likely to develop. Few might be inolined to 
thin to these distances apart at once, and I 
would not advise them to do so ; on the contrary, 
at the first thinning they should be left about 

2 inohes apart, then double that width, and, 
finally, to the dlstanoe at whioh the crop will be 
matured. Crops that are growing rapidly, re¬ 
quire almost daily attention in the way of 
thinning. 

The first Peas 

can never be ready too soon, and any praotioe 
which will hasten their development is snre to 
meet with favour. There is one simple way of 
making the pods fill quickly whioh everyone 
may practise. It ii this: As soon as they are 
well in bloom, pinoh the points out of everyone 
of the shoote. This stops their farther progress 
upwards, and all the pods underneath will fill 
up muoh quicker than if growth had not been 
checked. Indeed, this will make at least ten 
days’ differenoe at to the time when the crop 
will be ready. 

Few vegetable crops pay better for watering 
than Peas. As soon as they ehow flower, and 
on until the pods are ready for gathering, they 
may be watered onoe or twioe weekly with 
liquid-manure. The drainings from a manure- 
heap are excellent for tills purpose, and, failing 
these, a small handful of guano, dissolved in a 
3-gallon or 4-gallon watering-pot, will make the 
pods fill up satisfactorily. Few would think of 
watering Peas in wet weather, but I have fre¬ 
quently practised it when they were not suffer¬ 
ing from drought, and the advantage was soon 
visible. Peaa well fed at the root are always 
more juioy and sweet thin those which saner 
from went of abundance of nourishment or 
moisture. It also makes a great differenoe to 
the length of time daring which they can be 
gathered. Starved rowe are soon over, but those 
whioh are well supplied with liquid-manure 
will go on blooming and bearing for a surprising 
length of time. Mulohing Peas, by patting a 
quantity of manure along each aide of the rows, 
is a good plan in summer, but it is not equal to 
the free application of liquid-manure. Where < 


Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Brussels 
were sown some time ago, and are now healthy 
plants, crowded in seed-beds, all the largest of 
them should be drawn np and be dibbled m else¬ 
where If the ground in which they are to 
grow Is ready for them, plant them there at 
onoe; but if this is occupied, and will not be 
cleared for several weeks, the plants should In 
pat in temporarily in some odd oorner. If pet 
In 3 inohes apart or so they wUl soon assume 
a sturdy, compact habit, and will be In every 
way superior to those in the seed-bed. Many 
late autumn crops oannot be planted out untl 
Potatoes and other things are lifted, and in all 
such oa ses the plan of transplanting to give tbs 

S lants more room will be found to be profitable 
\ the extreme. Brocooli, Savoys, Kale, Limlra. 
and Lettuoes, are benefited by this treatment, 
TURNIP8 

are some time in becoming fit for nee at this 
season. Early Milan we find an excellent 
kind, and of all the varieties we have tried the 
earliest. If fly is troublesome, lime, soot, or a 
little guano sprinkled over the plants Is a sure 
remedy whioh all who have to deal with this 
pest should employ. Turnips sown abont thfc 
time will be ready for use by the end of July, 
and as that is a period when hot weather ii 
liable to affect them, they should be sown in a 
Hob; deep sofl and oool part of the garden. A 
small sowing made onoe a fortnight until the 
middle of Jaly will result in a constant supply 
of tender sweet bulbs; then a large breadth 
may be sown for general autumn use. Turnips 
are a very important crop ; no good oook wul 
go on long without them, ana it will give 
general satisfaction to have them good. 

Frenoh Beans. 

Ne Pins Ultra has been our bast forcing variety 
this spring. It is free in growth, oompact, and 
very prolifio. Its pods are a good length, and 
in flavour excellent. Osborn’s was our favourite 
for a long time, but Ne Plus Ultra has taken 
its place, and at present we do not know of say 
one to equal It. Dwarf Beans now just peep¬ 
ing through the soil should have a sprinkling 
of guano put along each side of the rows, and 
then a little earth should be drawn np to their 
steins with a hoe. As soon as runner Beans 
oome in they are preferred, as a rule, to tin 
produce of the dwarfs, and whenever this is the 
case, no more dwarfs need be sown after this 
time, as they will not pod until the end of July, 
and then the runners will be ready. It is, how¬ 
ever, a good plan where muoh Bean-forcing is 
done to sow a quantity of seed of suoh a kind 
as Ne Plus Ultra in order to save seed from it. 
When sown in time for the pods to be full-sized 
by the beginning of August, they have a good 
season before them in whioh to ripen, ana we 
generally find that home-grown seed is equally 
good, and very often bettor, than any which 
we can buy. Margam. 

O&bbaffe-Dlants bolting.— Replying to 
( Meadors ” (Gardening, p. 143), I oannot say 
the Cabbages we are cutting have solid white 
heads, but they are forming. Meanwhile, we 
have found those we out very aooeptable during 
the last month. We have some of the same 
plant*, autumn sown, and planted out this 
spring, and it will be interesting to see wh ether 
they heart-up later on. The seeds were froej 
some Scotch seedsman. In this district, and I 
believe elsewhere, a variety called Wheelers 
Cabbage has the reputation of not bolting, and 
’ shall try it next season. —Caboon. 

799.—Olub-root in O&bbaffes, and 
Oarrot and Onion-fly. — The name of 
the little midge whioh oaneee olnh in 
Cabbagee is Trionooera hiemalis. Some soils 
are perfectly free from this pest, and those 
which are badly infected It is very difficult to 
thoroughly oleanse. Let 41 T. C. 8.” scatter 
dry dust or road-scrapings amongst the young 
plants on the seed-bed; this certainly 
the progress of the midge. Also burn the 
tps, and all refuse of the crop, insteed ef 
burying. The name of the Carrot-fly l» FjBa 
ros®. When a plant shows signs of possessing 
larv® in the tap-root by ohange of oolour. It 
should be immediately taken up and dipped to 
boiling water. The name of the Onion-fly ■ 
Anthomyia oeparam. The only remedy I know 
of is to plok out the Onions as 
they appear diseased and destroy 
Lighthorne. 
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the following—viz., August Van Geert, rosy- 
purple ; Boule de Neige, white ; Blandyanum, 
Bouquet de Flore, blush-spotted; Everastianum, 
Fair Rosamond, pink ; Fastuosum, fl.-pl. ; 
Rate Waterer, rose-yellow centre ; Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, pink-spotted ; Michael Waterer, 
crimson-spotted ; Mrs. Owen, blush, red spots ; 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, rosy-soarlet ; Mrs. John 
Clutton, white, fine; Prince Camille de Rohan, 
blush, dark eye; Purity, white; Sigismund 
Ruoker, magenta, spotted; Sir. R. Peel, spotted, 
crimson; and Veraohaffeltii. 


changing to pure white; Lucidum, purplish - 
lilac, with brown spots, excellent free-blooming 
kind; Purpureum elegans, fine purple; Pur- 
pureum grandiflomm, similar colour to last- 
named, but a larger flower; Rosabel, pale- 
rose, very fine foliage and habit; Roseum 
elegans, a fine old rosy-ooloured kind, a univer¬ 
sal favourite; Soipio, rose, with a fine, deep 
spot. 

Standard Rhododendrons. —These produce 
an extremely imposing effect on—in suitable 
positions—lawns and pleasure-grounds; indeed, 
we doubt if there is to be found any evergreen 
flowering shrub or tree suitable for our olimate 
out-of-doors that will compare with a hand¬ 
some standard Rhododendron, when covered 
with its noble heads of flower. The following 
•election of sorts will be found a good one, only 
the names of those being given that naturally 
form a bushy, close, and compaot head—viz , 
Alexander Adie; Atrosanguineum, dark-scarlet; 
Barclayanum, rosy - crimson ; Blandyanum, 
bright rosy-orimson ; Brayanum, vivid crimson; 
Longestina roseum, light-rose, dark spots; 
Deleoatissimum, dear white, tinted with pink ; 
Eclipse, chocolate • crimson ; Everastianum, 
geranioides, light rosy-crimson ; John Waterer, 


r ta of Scotland. This particular specimen 
growing in a rather sheltered position in 
the grounds of Peter Denney, Esq., Helenslee, 
Dumbarton, N.B. It stands 10 feet high, 
and it measures over 12 feet in diameter. Its 
flowers are of a rich dark-crimson colour, and 
at the present time it has over one thousand 
heads of blossom on it, which are just expanding, 
and in a short time but little of the foliage will be 
visible, so densely is it covered with flower-buds. 
When one thinks of the great hardiness and 
surpassing beauty of the majority of the hardy 
Rhododendrons when in flower, it seems sur¬ 
prising that more use is not made of them to 
enrich the landscape of parks, lawns, and 
shrubberies. Probably, one reason of their 
comparative neglect for this purpose is the mis¬ 
taken idea that they, and some other similar 
plants, require a specially-prepared, peaty soil 
to grow in to ensure success in their culture. 
As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever, nothing can be more 
erroneous, for many excel¬ 
lent specimens are growing 
in soil that never contained IL 
a vestige of peat, but is, on 
the contrary, in many cases, 
rather a heavy and tena¬ 
cious loam, 


Aponofifeton diataohyon. —This is one 
of the most interesting water-plants that I 
know of. It is especially suited for water- 
tanks or small ornamental ponds, and when 
onoe planted it gives no further trouble. With 
us it commences to flower in April, and is 
hardly ever out of bloom all the summer. In form 
the blossoms are as singular as thev are beau¬ 
tiful. The oolour is a lovely ivory-white, 
while the anthers are black, which gives the 
blooms a remarkable appearanoe; and what 
further enhances its value is that the flowers 
are delightfully fragrant, with a scent very like 
that of the Hawthorn. Surely I need not say 
any more to induce those 
, __ of your readers who do 

not grow it to do so. If 
I wanted to 


I wanted to state anything 
more in its favour, I 
should also say that if a 
few of the flowers are 
picked as soon as they are 
open, with a few leaves, 
and both placed together 
in a soup-plate filled with 
water, that they make a 
very pretty and interest¬ 
ing ornament for the table. 
As regards its cultivation, 
there Is not much that need 
be said, as its requirements 
are so few. The plants 
should be potted in good 
strong loam. A small 
plant for the first year will 
not require a pot more 
than 6 inches in diameter, 
and the next year it should 
be shifted into a pot two 
sizes larger. The strongest 
plant will not require 
more than a 12-inch pot. 
Where there is not more 
than 2 feet in depth of 
water, pans about 12 in¬ 
ches over, and 6 inches 
deep should be used in 
preference to pots. I can¬ 
not say whether the plant 
is always quite haray or 
not. All I can certify 
about its hardiness is that 
our oldest specimen, which 
has been planted out in the 
open ten years, and about 
18 inches under the surfaoe 


A striking 
instance of how well Rhodo¬ 
dendrons andother American 
plants will thrive in loamy 
soil, is to be found in the 
portion of ground devoted to 
their culture in the Great 
Berkhampstead nurseries. 
This plot of land is situated 
on the adjacent oommon, 
and the soil oonsists entirely 
of a rather gravelly and poor 
loam, and the position is a 
most bleak and exposed one; 
and yet there they thrive 
to perfection, proving dis¬ 
tinctly that peat-soil is not 
by any means a necessary 
factor in their well-being. 
They, however, will not 
thrive in a soil that contains 
lime or chalk. In very heavy 
soil, a liberal admixture of 
leaf-mould is most benefioial, 
and, also, if the soil be a 
naturally poor one, then the 
addition of cow-manure, in a 
thoroughly decayed state, 
will be the best dressing to 
apply to it. The best time 
to plant them is early in the 
autumn, while the ground Is 
yet warm. A most important 
matter connected with their 


Pictures from our Readers’ Gardens: Rhododendron Nobleanum in flower 
in the Garden of Peter Denney, Esq., Helenslee, Dumbarton, N.B. 
Engraved (or Gardkniko from a photograph cent by Mrs. Denney. 


successful culture should always be borne in 
mind, and that is that the seed-pods should be 
removed immediately the flowers have fallen. 
Another special claim the Rhododendron has 
on our attention is that when the flowers are 
over the beautiful, evergreen foliage is always 
pleasant to look on ; so much so, indeed, is this 
the case that the large, glauoous, and handsome 
leaves of some kinds render them worthy of a 
place in the garden for that good quality alone, 
even if they never bore a flower; but seeing also 
that they do produce flowers, and superb ones 
too, their right to the attention of all who have 
a garden is of the strongest. 

Rhododendrons for groups, and single 
specimens in bush form. —A good and tho¬ 
roughly reliable selection of varieties of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons of good habit and fine foliage suitable 
for this purpose is the following—viz , Album 
grandiflorum, blush, fine large truss; Alex¬ 
ander Adie, bright rosy-scarlet; Austin Layard, 
rosy-crimson; Caractacus, rioh purplish-crim¬ 
son, one of the finest; Charles Dickens, deep- 
scarlet; Everestianum, rosy-lilac, very free- 
flowering; Fastuosum, fl.-pl., mauve, bearing 
immense trusses of flowers ; Giganteum, bright 
rose, very large; Kettledrum, rioh purplish- 
crimson, a fine, free-blooming kind; Lady 
Armstrong, pale-rose; Madame Carvalho, blush, 
Digitized by\j(X ’glS 


intense glowing carmine ; Lady Eleanor Cath- 
cart, bright clear rose, moat beautiful; Mrs. 
John Waterer, clear rosy-crimson; Nero, rich 
bright purple ; Roseum elegans ; Sir James 
Clark, dark crimson ; Sir William Armstrong, 
bright crimson ; Veraohaffeltii, nearly white, 
with dark spots. 

Dwarf Rhododendrons. —These are of dwarf 
habit, and are excellent to form edgings to beds 
of American plants ; they are also well adapted 
to adorn certain positions in the rock garden, or 
they can be grouped by themselves, and, so 
treated, some of the kinds will make a very 
attractive bed, notably such varieties as R. 
myrtifolium or ovatum, and R. Wilsonianum. 
There are two kinds of these dwarf varie¬ 
ties which are beautifully soented—viz., R. 
goveniannm and odoratum. Other good varieties 
are as follows: Cheiranthifolium, ferrugineum, 
Daphnoides, Fragrans, hirsutum; and its varie¬ 
gated variety, Hybridum, undulatum, and 
Waterer’s Hybrid. 

Rhododendrons for potting. —In oommon 
with other American plants, if potted up early 
in the autumn, Rhododendrons bear gentle 
forcing in the winter admirably, and are moat 
valuable as pot plants for conservatory or room 
decoration in the early months of the year. A 
good selection of sorts for the purpose would be 


of the water, oomes up regularly every year in 
March. We have another plant, one of many 
seedlings which have come up at different times, 
close to the edge of the pond, where the water 
is only 3 inohes deep. Daring the winter just 
past the ioe was several inches in thickness all 
over the pond, but this young one is as vigorous 
this season as last, whioh looks as if it was really 
hardy. However, it is not advisable to let the 
crown of the plant be more than 15 inches or 
18 inches under water, as I find the deeper they 
are the smaller the leaves and flowers are. I 
believe the character of the water influences its 
growth a good deal, because it does not grow 
and flower nearly so well with us as it does at 
another plaoe 20 miles distant; for there it has 
covered the whole surfaoe of an ornamental 
pond in the front of a villa residence, and both 
the leaves and flowers are larger than in our 
case. I may also mention that I have seen this 
plant growing and flowering abundantly in a 
large inverted bell-glass, with some loam placed 
in the bottom of the glass for the roots, and a 
few pebbles placed upon the soil. Exoept that 
it requires a fairly light position, it may be 
grown this way in any greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory. In this case, no doubt a change of water 
would be beneficial onoe a-week or fortnight.— 

J. c. c. 
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THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from June 4 th 
to June ll£fc.* 

Planted Celery in trenches, shaded by laying evergreen 
branches across the trenches. Planted Lettuces on the 
ridges between the rows of Celery. We are still shelter¬ 
ing Vegetable Marrows, for the nights are cold, and, if the 
plants receive a check, they are so long getting over it 
Placed stakes to reoently-planted Asparagus in windy 
situations; it Is necessary to support the main stems the 
first year after planting. Thinned Beet and transplant¬ 
ing some of the best plants. I always think the trans¬ 
planted roots are more refined In appearance than the 
others. Planted a good breadth of Brussels Sprouts 
Thinned Onions, Carrots, and Parsnips, leaving, in all 
eases, the strongest plants Sowed Ramplon, and Turnip, 
and French Breakfast Radishes. Sowed Lettuces of 
various kinds ; to keep up an unfailing supply it is neces¬ 
sary to sow often. Planted French Beans, Canadian 
Wonder. Earthed up the early-sown orop on south 
border. Planted out tender herbs—knotted Marjoram, 
Summer Savory, and Basil—on a south border, after early 
Potatoes, which have Just been lifted. The herbs were 
dibbled in 6 Inches apart. Mulched rows of Peas with 
manure; this will be a great help. Planted Leeks in 
trenches. Young CarrotB from pit are very good now. 
Sprinkled Cucumbers every fine afternoon at closing time 
—from 8 80 to 4 p.m.; a moist atmosphere is very bene- 
fleiaL Giving liquid-manure to the roots twloe a-week. Re¬ 
moved Cucumbers from early house, as we want the house 
for Tomatoes, which are in pots, waiting for the house to 
be cleared ; the pots will be plunged in the bed. Tomatoes 
are more valuable than Cucumbers, and, besides, we have 
plenty of Ououmbers coming on in pits. Have discon¬ 
tinued the watering of early Melons now ripening ; venti¬ 
lating freely early in the morning, cracking of tne fruit 
is due, in many instances, to late air-giving. Set late 
Melons. Stopped laterals on both Melons and Cuonmbera. 
Gave a tie to recently-planted Tomatoes on wall. Made 
up Mushroom-bed under north wall. Hoeing among ad¬ 
vancing crops everywhere when the sun shines. Bowed 
Turnips; thinning orops previously sown. Sowed Wal- 
oheren Cauliflowers for autumn for the last time. Planted 
out Cabbages. Sowed Rosette Coleworts. Hoed over 
beds In flower-garden. Pegged down Verbenas, Petunias, 
fco. Staked Phloxes, Pyrethrums, &o. Put a tie to 
reoently-planted Dahlias, leaving room for the stem of 
the plant to swell. Tied Hollyhooks. Gave the usual 
weekly olear-up and re-arrangement to the conservatory. 
Filled baskets of Ferns In stove, draping the sides and the 
bottom with Panioum variegatum, Ciseus discolor, &c. 
Looked over wall-trees, to thin out young wood where 
neoessary, especially os regards Peaches and Aprioots. 
Removed some of the smallest of the Apricots where the 
trees are heavily laden. Dusted Tobacoo-powder among 
the shoots of Peaches, wherever there was any signs of a 
fly, or a suspicion of a curled leaf. Looked over vineries 
to plnoh out sub-laterals. Gave air night and day to 
early vinery, where the Grapes are oolouring, but still 
keeping up small fires to maintain a buoyant atmosphere. 
Potted Chrysanthemums into their blooming-pots, using 
turfy-loam and manure, three parts loam to one of 
manure, with 1 lb of Clay’s manure added to eaoh bushel 
of soil. Sprinkled the foliage of the plants and the ashes 
beneath and arbund them twice a-day when the weather 
is bright Watered Strawberries with liquid-manure. 
Washed Roses with engine, charging it with soapsuds. 
Watered the plants, also, with liquid-manure ; this is the 
time to feed up the blossoms and give strength to the 
foliage. Disbudded Figs on walls. Staked Carnations. 
Mulohed and watered the beds. Thinned the buds of 
Pinks where too numerous.. Disbudded Vines on wall. 
Watered newly-planted fruit-trees. Made up a bed for 
the propagation of hardy plants in a shady position. 
Potted on young Fuchsias. Pricked off Cinerarias and 
Primulas Potted Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums ; the new 
double varieties make pretty specimens trained on oval or 
globular wire trainers, or planted in wire baskets, whore 
the shoots can hang over the edges. 


Stove. 

Winter-blooming plants. —Where there is 
the means of growing and flowering the various 
kinds of winter-blooming plants, the interest 
attached to the indoor department is mnoh in¬ 
creased, as even with the aid of a small house, 
kept always warm, a continuous supply of 
flowers may be had through the winter, at 
which season, needless to say, they are more 
acceptable than when the outdoor garden is 
bright with bloom. On this account there are 
now many amateurs, who have only one house, 
who prefer devoting it to the growth of winter 
flowering plants rather than to the cooler green 
house section. Amongst the numbers of plants 
that bloom naturally at that season the follow¬ 
ing may be mentioned as the most useful, either 
through their continuity of flowering, or by 
giving a succession for a considerable time :- 
; 7 Scutellaria Mocciniana.— This plant blooms 
over the greater portion of the year, as every 
few inches of growth that is made will pioduce 
flowers alike handsome when growing or when 
used for cutting. 


* The 11 Extracts " published this year in Qardbnimo are 
compiled from a diary kept lu a good garden In Hunting¬ 
donshire. Readers south and north will make such allow¬ 
ances of time as are rendered neoessary by the dlstanoe 
of their localities from this oounty. Speaking generally, 
there Is a difference of abont ten days between the Mid¬ 
lands and the south coast, and of about eight days, in the 
other direction, between the Midlands and the extreme 


north. The diary 
more especially t 
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lary published in former years referred 


Thyrsacanthus rutilans. —When in bloom 
this is one of the most elegant-looking plants in 
cultivation; its red tube-shaped flowers are pro¬ 
duced in drooping panicles at the extremities of 
long thread-like stalks. It is a comparatively 
tall grower, the head of the plant occupying 
little more room than the pot in which its roots 
are located. 

SericographisGhiesbrkghtiana.— An erect- 
habited plant that does not oocupy a deal of 
room; the flowers are tubular, bright red in 
colour, and produced from the extremities of 
the shoots. 

Plumbago rosea. —This also is a beautiful 
plant of somewhat spare habit. It blooms 
freely through the latter months of the year; 
the flowers are produced in long, tapering 
spikes from the enda of the shoots; they are 
individually, in form and general appearanoe, 
not unlike those of the Phlox Drummondi, 
and are of a rosy-pink oolour* 

Euphorbia Jacquini^flora. —Taking the 
flowers and foliage together, prodnoed as they 
are in long, elegant-curved sprays, this is one 
of the brightest and most telling of all winter- 
blooming plants. When well managed it will 
give a succession of flower for two or three 
months. It may be well to mention that this 
and the Plumbago require a considerable amount 
of heat to succeed well. Unless a night tem¬ 
perature of not less than 60 degs. oan be given 
them the best results are not attainable. 

Eranthkmum pulchellum. — An old- 
fashioned, but charming, blue-flowered plant, 
alike as free in growth as It is in blooming. 
Begonias.—B. Carrierii, probably the best-of 
all the winter-flowering Begonias; it is a mode¬ 
rate grower, and produces its pure white 
flowers freely. B. Asootensis, flowers bright- 
pink, borne in large bunohes. B. multiflora—the 
flowers of this kind are coral-red ; it is a free 
grower, and will keep on blooming through the 
winter. B. semperflorens alba and B. semper- 
florens rosea may be said to bloom con¬ 
tinuously nearly all the year round. To these 
may be added the old B. fuchsioides, which will 
flower in either a large or a small state. All 
may be relied on as satisfactory kinds. 

I have confined the selection to compara¬ 
tively few of the plants that bloom in the 
autumn and winter, as it is better for amateurs 
with limited glass accommodation to reserve 
enough room for the foroing of bulbs, Spiraeas, 
Ghent Azaleas, Azalea mollis, and other free 
and oertain blooming hardy subjects that are 
indispensable. Another matter connected with 
the plants named is that they do not require a 
deal of space or large pots, suoh as are from 
6 inches to S inches or 9 inches in diameter, will 
answer. As a matter of course, the ability in 
winter-flowering plants to bloom satisfactorily 
depends on their being well managed through 
the summer. All those mentioned should have 
plenty of light, and be kept from this time 
onwards well up to the glass. Between now 
and the end of the month, or early in July, it 
will be well to have them in the pots in which 
they are to flower, as it is much the best to 
get the soil full of roots in good time, a condi¬ 
tion, which, combined with the sufficiency of 
light already named, are the chief essentials to 
seonring that solidity in the growth which is 
absolutely neoessary for the free prodnotion of 
flowers. Loam, of fair quality, with some 
rotten manure and sand, will answer for them. 
Any shoots that show a disposition to monopo¬ 
lise the strength in a way that will leave the 
greater number behind, should at onoe be 
pinohed back. It is requisite to attend to this 
sufficiently early in the season, otherwise the 
growth will be unequal. The whole stock should 
be looked carefully over every day to see that 
their wants in respect to water are supplied. 
Shade will be neoessary to proteot them from 
the sun, but the material used should be thin, 
so as to simply keep the foliage from getting 
burnt, but yet admit the full volume of light. 
Whatever material is employed should not be 
dark-ooloured; the nearer white the better. 
The darker it is the less light the plants 
receive. • ■ • * •* -- ° 

Greenhouse. 

Petunias. —These plants make roots rapidly, 
and with all quiok-growing things it is advisable 
to get enough size and strength into them 
before there is a disposition to flower—espe¬ 
cially in the oase of subjects like these—that 
when onoe they begin to bloom they should 


have sufficient root-room to support them to 
the end of thd season. As soon as the roots get 
fairly hold of the soil in the small pots which, 
as newly-rooted cuttings, they were put into, 
they should at onoe be moved to others large 
enough to sustain them through the summer. 
Tie out the shoots, so that the plants may be 
well furnished at the base. It is necessary to 
do this whilst the growth is young and pliable. 
Pinch out the points, to cause them to branch out 
still further. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Liquid-manure for Roses. —This will bene¬ 
fit all kinds of Roses, as the stronger the growth 
the finer the flowers will be. It will be espe¬ 
cially valuable for plants growing againBt a 
warm south wall, as there is generally no 
opportunity for thinning the buds, or otherwise 
easing the plants when they are large, and, 
perhaps, in some cases old. A mulch of manure 
will be a great help. I have used liquid- 
manure from a tank, and some of the artificial 
stimulants, such as Clay’s, dissolved in water, 
are useful. 

Staking Carnations and Piootees.— This 
work must be attended to now. Tie loosely, 
and look over the plants at least twice a-week, 
to see that, the ties are not injuring the up¬ 
rising stems. Plants growing in beds will be 
benefited by a top - dressing of loam and 
manure. 

Wire worms.— If these pests are in the bed, 
through the use of fresh loam, no effort must 
be spared to catch and kill them. The best 
way to do this is to set baits of Carrots and 
Potatoes, wtth a skewer thrust through them, 
just buried beneath the soil. The baits must 
Op taken out.daily, and the insects captured 
and destroyed. 

Flqwjis# FOR cutting. — There is a large 
and increasing demand for out flowers, and^at 
this season, when beds and borders are being 
filled, this should be boroe in mind. Asters, 
double Zinnias, Sweet Scabious, Chinese Pinks, 
Stocks, Sweet Peas, single Dahlias, Ac., are all 
more or less usefal for cutting from, and are, 
at the same time, useful decorative plants in 
the garden. As a rule, those plants which are 
good ior the supply of cut flowers are also 
useful for the proper furnishing of the beds. 
Many of the best hardy plants are valuable 
for cutting. The German Iris, for instance, is 
now one of the showiest border flowers, and 
with its own foliage has a chaste effect in a 
large vase. The flowers are not very per¬ 
sistent, and, therefore, are not so good to send a 
long distanee; but for the country house, where 
we can cut and come again, they are very 
effective. The Tree and other Paeonies are 
magnificent in a large bowl, with a good snpply 
of their own foliage; and some of the Moutan, 
or Tree, species are sweet soentecL 
Sowing biennials. —There is no time to 
lose now in sowing such things as Campanulas 
of various kinds. The Chimney Campanula is 
easily raised from seeds sown now. It is a 
well-known and excellent border plant, and is 
also deserving of pot-oulture, being valuable for 
hall and oorridor-deooration in summer. Sow 
also Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, Columbines, 
Ac. 

Winter Cherry.— This is a very ornamental 
aubjeot in winter, its brilliant frnit being useful 
for table decorations and other purposes at 
Christmas. The young shoots are coming up 
now, and they will easily transplant. 

Ornamental Grasses. — We always sow 
these in the borders, and transplant, when too 
thick, during a showery time. They will all 
move safely. If sown in pots, transplant, when 
large enough, in patches in the border, or on the 
rockery. Water and shade for a few days, if 
necessary. • u 

Effects of the winter. —These are visible 
now in the brown, seared condition of the 
Sweet Bay. No great harm has been done ; 
still, the marks of severe weather oan be plainly 
seen in the oase of several shrubs which often 
suffer .when the thermometer falls below 20 dogs, 
and remains there for some time. 

Beds of Pinks. —Thin the buds of choice 
varieties, where too numerous, by the removal 
of the weakest. In drv weather, water with 
weak liquid-manure, and damp the paths sur¬ 
rounding the beds, to create a moist atmosphere 
and increase the size of the buds and blossoms. 
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Propagation of hardy plants, —Those old- 
fashioned plants, scarlet Lychnis and Rockets, 
may be rooted now under hand-lights. The 
flowering-shoots, out into lengths, will make 
good cuttings. 

Fruit Qarden. 

Vinery. —The red spider often makes its ap¬ 
pearance in the early house now, especially if 
she leaves lack strength and substanoe. Gener¬ 
ous treatment, in a freely ventilated house, is 
the beet antidote to red spider, and many other 
ills to which fruit-trees are exposed. Sponging 
the leaves with soap and water, on both sides, 
is better than syringing them, although, of 
coarse, it takes more time. I have rather a 
poor opinion of the syringe in banishing red 
spider when it has once effected a lodgment; 
the garden-engine is a better tool. A stream 
of water, ejected from the garden-engine, 
scatters them, and, if repeated once or twice, 
they may be got rid of. Simply scattering a 
little water from the syringe upon red spider is 
of no on ; it must be applied with sufficient 
force to wash them off. Hence the engine is 
much more useful for the work than the syringe. 

Ripening Grapes must have free ventua 
ths to put on oolour, leaving enough air on all 
n%ht to cause a circulation, but not a cold 
draught. The night temperature should be 
kept up to 85 degs. 

Renovating old Vines. —New life may be 
infused into old Vines by taking up new rods 
from the bottom wherever room can be found 
to train them. A gradual renewal can thus be 
effected without losing a crop, by leading up a 
young rod, and when strong enough to bear 
fruit, cutting away an old one. 

Plums and Cherries. —These are exceed¬ 
ingly useful crops in a cool house. Plenty of 
fresh air is a chief requisite, and whatever 
forcing is done should be done ohiefly by the 
sim's warmth in the afternoon by early dosing, 
using the engine freely when the house is dosed 
at four o’clock. If grown in pots, place them in 
a light position and mulch with old manure. 

Peach-house. —Tie in young wood as it pro¬ 
gresses, and keep it thin. Many are tempted 
to leave in too muoh wood, but it is a great 
mistake to permit the leaves to shade each 
other. Fruit that have fiuished stoning may be 
poshed on a little faster, if required; but 60 degs. 
to 85 degs. at night will be high enough. 
Early dosing will give an impetus. Where 
the fruits are ripening discontinue watering 
the borders, and ventilate freely. 

Wall-trees. —The chief work at present is to 
keep down insects on Peaches, to look after the 
maggots in the ourled-up leaves of Apricots and 
Pears, to follow up the disbudding of Peaohee, 
and to pinch back gross shoots, if any show 
themselves on Apricots and Plnms. There is 
no better remedy for aphides than Tobaooo- 
powder; bat soft-soap, from 1 oz. to 2 oz. to the 
nllon of soft water, and the soapsuds from the 
laundry, may be need as an alternative treat¬ 
ment for its deansing effect. 

Melon-house.— If I were building a house 
for Melons, I would have it a good size, as there 
is an advantage in permitting things to strike 
out. When they are pinched and oramped up 
in a little place, the plants cannot do their best. 
The value of vigour in everything is immense. 
The leading shoots of Melons should never be 
stopped till the end of the rafter or trellis has 
been reached. It adds much to the strength to 
leave.them unstopped. The side-shoots should 
be .pinched one or two leaves beyond the 
fruit.. For top-dressings use rather heavy loam, 
pressing it down firmly. A sprinkling of lime 
and soot will be beneficial. Guard against the 
introduction of wire worms. As soon as the 
Mdone begin to ripen, which will be known by 
tiie aroma in the air, withhold water, not so 
muoh as to wither the foliage, but keep a drier 
bed and atmosphere, or the flavour will suffer. 

Newly-grafted trees. —All young shoots 
springing from the stock must be rubbed off; 
sad as the grafts make progress a stake should 
be placed to each as a protection. If any cracks 
appear in the ©lay, fill them up till it is quite 
eertain the union between stook and solon is 
complete. 

Apple-trees.—I have never seen the trees 
with more blossom than they have now. Those 
who are seeking varieties with high-coloured 
flowers for oonspiouous positions may observe 
and take notes. As the blooming is late there 
should be a good set. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

The Onion-maggot. —Dustings of soot, when 
the young plants are damp, will be useful to 
make them distasteful Nitrate of soda, at the 
rate of 2 lb. or 3 lb. to the rod may be applied 
with advantage. A close observer may discover 
the eggs of tne fly on the young plants on 
infested beds. 

Earthing-up Potatoes.— It is an advantage 
to earth-up Potatoes, so as to form a rather 
steep ridge. In damp soils and wet seasons 
the water drains away more rapidly. Just 
before earthing-up is a good time to give a 
sprinkling of artificial manure, should the soil 
be poor, or more support be necessary. 

Transplanting Beet.— Draw the plants up 
carefully, so as not to break or injure the roots. 
In dry weather a small hand-fork may be neces¬ 
sary to loosen up the soil. Pinoh off the large 
leaves either altogether or in part, and plant 
with a dibble, making the holes deep enough to 
place the tap-root straight down. Give a soak¬ 
ing of water to settle the soil round them, and 
they will all grow and make small but hand¬ 
some roots. 

Using the fork. —In showery weather it is 
no use to hoe up the weeds, but in all situations 
where the fork can be used they may be buried. 
The spaces between the rows of Potatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Ao., may be turned over with advantage. 

Celery on the bed system.— Where land is 
scarce a good deal of useful Celery may be pro¬ 
duced on a small plot by adopting what is 
called the bed system. A wide trenoh is made, 
the compost is wheeled in, and the bottom of 
the trenoh forked over, and the plants set 
in rows aoross the trenoh, 9 inches in the rows 
and 1 foot between. The soil taken out is 
thrown equally on each side and used for earth¬ 
ing up in the ordinary way. Before the plants 
are earthed np the leaves of each plant are tied 
with a pieoe of matting. This plan is very well 
in a dry soil, but decay sets in earlier if the soil 
is damp and retentive. Cauliflowers suooeed 
well under similar conditions. 

Late Marrow Peas. —These may be planted 
now for the last time. Seleot an open situation, 
draw deep drills, so that the Peas may lie in a 
hollow to oatoh the rain and retain the water, 
if it should be necessary to water them. It is 
an advantage to have trenches prepared some 
time before, and some compost plaoed in the 
bottom and well blended with the soil. Ne 
Plus Ultra is a good variety; sow one of the 
second early kinds at the same time. 

The main crop of Brussels Sprouts should 
be planted soon, setting the plants 2 feet apart 
in the rows and 2£ feet between the rows. 
The spring supply will be planted later on 
whenever land is vacant. The land for this 
crop should be in good heart. 

Growing large Onions.— Those bulbs in¬ 
tended for exhibition should stand thinly, so 
that the tops do not touch. In showery weather 
sprinkle a little artificial manure around the 
plants. It is best to use it in small quantities, 
experimentally, unless one is familiar with the 
subject. In dry weather nse it in a liquid form. 

The Giant White Runner Bean. —There 
is yet time to plant this Beau for a few late 
summer and autumn crops. Plant also the 
Canadian Wonder. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Herbaceous plants.— It is surprising how 
large a number of these will flourish, more or 
less, in town gardens. Year by year we have 
been increasing our list, and recently we have 
found several subjects that we had either not 
been able to succeed with, and, in some oases, 
had not yet tried, flourishing in the gardens of 
friends residing in other parts of the metropolis 
—some, certainly, more favourably situated 
than we are. Going round the herbaoeoua 
borders, we notice particularly the following:— 

The Armerias (Thrifts, or Sea-pinks) ap¬ 
pear to be at home everywhere, especially in 
light, porons soils; they are now in full bloom, 
and look very fresh and bright after the rain. 
We can number four distinct varieties—viz, 

A. (vulgaris) rubra, delioate lilac-pink—this is 
the most oommonly met with—and alba, exactly 
similar, but with pure white flowers; A. cepha- 
lotis rubra, rosy-red, almost crimson; and A. 
plantaginea, soft rose-oolour. The first two are 
of dwarf habit, the strongest flower-stems hardly 
ever exceeding 8 or 9 inohes; while the two last i 


grow muoh taller and stronger, and are known 
as the Giant Thrifts. Being natives of the salt 
marshes on the south coasts, a slight dressing 
of salt and sand would probably be found bene¬ 
ficial. 

Centranthus ruber (Valerian).— This old- 
fashioned plant should find a place in every 
town garden. It never fails to grow freely, and 
produce its large heads of rosy-red hlooms 
freely. It will grow in any soil, bat prefers a 
light, porous medium, moderately rich. It is 
now just coming into bloom with ns. 

Lunaria biennis (Honesty).— There are two 
forms of this, the purple and white-flowered ; 
both are easily raised from seed sown at any 
time from now till August. It has been in full 
flower for some time past here, and the erect, 
branching spikes of bloom—some of them nearly 
4 feet in height—are really handsome. By-and- 
bye the whole plant will he thiokly hung with 
the pretty, silvery seed-pods, whioh are so 
greatly appreciated for harvest and other deoo- 
rations. 

The old white garden Pink, when once 
established, appears to do well almost anywhere. 
It is best propagated in towns by dibbling in 
cuttings, or. indeed, any little healthy pieoes, 
in sandy soil in a cold frame, about the end of 
August. Plant these out early in spring, and 
most of them will bloom a little the 
season, and, if they do well, annually increase 
in size. The bloom-buds are just rising now, 
and, when expanded, they will soent the entire 
garden. The flowers are very suitable for cut¬ 
ting, making wreaths, Ac. 

Alyssum 8axatile (Mad-wort).— This,’in a 
West-end garden, has been one sheet of rioh 
golden yellow for some little time past, and will 
continue to bloom for weeks yet. It is very com¬ 
pact in growth, and with the aid of a few more 
subjects like this, of different colours, we might 
succeed with “spring bedding” in town gardens 
yet. 

The pretty white-flowered Arabis alpina 
(Wall-cress) we have never been able to induce 
to bloom satisfactorily in London; but “that it 
will succeed in some town gardens to a moderate 
extent we have reoently seen proved. Other 
subjeots of this class, not usually met with, but 
that will undoubtedly suooeed in many town 
gardens, are: Aohilleas (Milfoils), suoh as A. 
ptarmioa, fL-pl. (double white), and A. mille¬ 
folium roseum or rubrum (lake-red); Aoonitum 
napellus (Monkshoods), of several varieties and 
colours; Betonioa rosea (Betony), Coreopsis 
lanoeolata (Tick-seed), Epilobium angustifolinm 
(Willow Herb), Hedy8arum ooronarium (Frenoh 
Honeysuckle); Helianthus multi floras (Perennial 
Sunflower), this Is now ooming up very strongly; 
Melissa officinalis (Variegated Balm), Polygona- 
tum multiflorum (Solomon's Seal); Pulmonaria 
officinalis (Lungwort), this is a good plant for a 
shady position; Solidago arguta, Ac. (Golden and 
Aaron’s Rods), Symphytum officinale var.,S. oau- 
oasium and 3. bohemicum (Comfrey), Tussilago 
variegata (Variegated Coltsfoot), and T. fragans 
(Winter Heliotrope); Vinoas (Periwinkles) and 
Veronicas of several species, both herbaceous 
and shrubby; Tradesoantias, Virginioa and V. 
alba will also, we believe, do fairly well in 
suburban gardens. The 

Planting out of all but the tenderest 
tropioal subjeots should now be finished off, and 
the aim should now be to keep all going by 
proper attention as regards watering, pinching; 
pegging down, or tying up, Ac. Keep the 
surface of the beds constantly, or, at least, 
frequently, stirred, and free from weeds; Gras# 
and edges neatly, but not too olosely, out, and 
the walks swept and clean. Attention to these 
little matters of routine shows up healthy 
plants and fine flowers as nothing else can. 
Also remember that town air being generally 
dry, and, therefore, not conducive to plant 
growth, do not grudge an hoar or two with the 
syringe or watering-pot in the garden on every 
fine evening in the absence of lain, at least for 
the present. A good washing overhead almost 
daily will be oertain to indnoe everything to 
grow freely and healthily ; and most plants will 
not fail to bloom if they grow away well for a 
time at first. Sow more annuals, if they are 
likely to be required. B. C. R. 


787.— Tea and Tea-leaves for plants.— I fancy 
that Tea-leave a are really of uae to Pelargoniums, and to 
plants suoh as Arums, which require water in their 
aancera: but they dry up so quickly that they oan have 
very little (if any) effect on ordinary pleats.—A udax. 
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I will give “ M.” my experience with outdoor 
borders which I have had charge of the last 
few years. I always start my Vines about 
the 1st of March, and I generally give the border 
a first watering about the middle of April, and 
last week I gave my Vine-border a second water¬ 
ing, as I have now my Grapes nicelv set. If 
the summer turns out to be an extra ary one, I 
will give a third watering before the fruit 
begins to colour. Under the above treatment 
my Vines do very well indeed. 44 M.” had 
better let the fruit on his wall-trees be 
thoroughly set before he gives any water to 
their roots.—N. B. 


FRUIT. 


Questions.— Queries and answer* art Inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gab- 
dining, 37, Southamptonstreet, Covent-garden, London. 


FIG-CULTURE IN POTS. 

Where there is fire-heat at command, and es¬ 
pecially bottom-heat, the Fig is a very easy tree 
to propagate from eyes or cuttings put in in Janu¬ 
ary or February. They should be potted into 
6-inch pots, which will be quite large enough for 
the first season, as they will fill these with roots, 
and, consequently, ripen their first year’s growth 
well. If pyramid-shaped trees are required, 
then stop the cuttings after they have attained 
the height of 8 inches or 9 inches; but if in¬ 
tended to form standards, do not stop them 
after the first year, train them to a stake, and 
they will make a growth of about 4 feet. Then, 
by the removal of the terminal bud the follow¬ 
ing season, a finely-shaped standard will be the 
result. If a brisk heat can be maintained, the 
young trees will carry a small crop of fruit the 
second season ; but rather, instead, secure good 
trees, and fruit them the third year, when they 
should be large enough to carry good crops. 
Those, who do not possess the advantage of 
artificial heat in their glasshouse, may also grow 
one good crop of fruit every season. Fine Figs, 
of good flavour, can be grown in ordinary briok, 
or wooden, pits, 4 feet or 5 feet high, if fully 
exposed to the sun. The best plan for cold-pit 
culture is to oonfine the roots en¬ 
tirely to the pots, and not allow 
them to root over the tops into the 
plunging material, as that would 
stimulate the trees to make a 
stronger and later growth, which 
is not required where only one crop 
is to be reaped. Re-pot every season 
before starting into growth ; 12-inch $|||1 
pots will be large enough when the 
tops are kept restricted to a limited jP 
size; root-prune according to the 
quantity of roots. It is better to 
remove a portion of the roots than 
to push them into the pots in masses. 

Use good, rough loam of a clayey 
character, if possible; to this add mjk 
some lime-rubble, burnt clay, or 
charcoal, broken into pieces the size 18 
of Walnuts. Drain the pots well, 
and place some rough Moss over 
the drainage. The beginning of May 
will be early enough to start them. 

Give plenty of air, and do not keep 
them too hot during the daytime; 
syringe, and close up, with sun-heat, 
as the crop advances, and feed 
with liquid-manure when the pots 
get full of roots. After the fruits 
are gathered, let the atmosphere be 
warm and dry to ripen the wood, 
when the trees may be removed and 
plunged in a light, dry shed, and, 
in severe weather, protected with 
mats, or they may be left in the pits, and a few 
more inches of material added, so that the pots 
may be buried 2 inches or 3 inches deep, which 
will keep the pots and roots secure from frost. 
Good sorts for pot-culture are the Black, Brown 
and White I.chia, Dr. Hogg, Negro Largo (a 
very fine black Fig), White Marseille., and 
the kmd we figure, Osborne’s Prolific ; the last- 
named kind is one of the very beat of all for 
pot-culture. q 


When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers urill greatly oblige tts by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 


Grubs in gardens- —I shall he exceed¬ 
ingly obliged if you can tell me the names of 
the grubs enclosed; also if they art very de¬ 
structive to the roots of plants , and how they 
can be got rid of. —F. E. Both kinds of 

grubs which you sent are very destructive to 
the roots of plants. The 44 smallest yellow 
ones ” are wireworma, the grub of one of the 
oliok beetles. The 44 large brown one ” is 
a leather jacket, the grub of the common 
daddy-long-legs. It is almost, if not quite, im¬ 
possible to kill either kinds by watering 
with an insecticide; but any plant which 
is attacked by leather jackets may, with 
advantage, be watered with nitrate of soda 


in Gardening should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 

910. —Clematis seed.—When should Clematis seed 
be sowd ? And how long will they generally be before 
flowering?— Fred. 

911. —Onions bolting.—Can “ Mandore,” or any 
reader, tell me why Onions Dolt, and how to prevent them 
doing so?—G aboon. 

912. —Michaelmas Daisy.—Would someone please 
to Inform me which is the best large white-flowered kind 
of Michaelmas Daisy ?—D. Kent. 

013—Orange fungus on Rose-leaves. — Can 
anyone tell melf there is any remedy—and, if so, what It 
is—for the orange fungus on Rose-leaves ? —D. Kent. 

914. —Red Rhubarb.—What kind of Rhubarb is that 
which is red throughout when oooked 1 It is believed to 
be one of the small early varieties. Can anyone kindly 
inform me?—D. Kent. 

915. —Strawberries running to leaf.—My Straw- 
berries are making too much leaf and showing scarcely 
any fruit. Will some experienced grower of them suggest 
a course of treatment likely to remedy the evil complained 
of ?—D. Ferguson. 

910.—Grape Hyacinths.—Will someone tell me how 
often roots of Grape Hyacinths should be divided? Some 
of mine, whloh sent up good spikes of flowers last year, 
have this year produoed double the number of small, poor 
spikes. They are very crowded. May I now take them 
up and plant them farther apart ?—Mrh. R. 

917. —Hardiness of the Casuarlna (Austra¬ 
lian Beef wood tree )—Can anyone tell me if trees of 
the Casuarina would be likely to stand the cold climate of 
the Liverpool seaboard, and fully exposed to the winds 7 In 
India and Ceylon they thrive woll in similar positions. If 
hardy, as I am told it is, it would be a most valuable tree 
for such a purpose.—F red Dresser. 

918. —Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus latlfoliuej.- 
1 bought a collection of the Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus 
latifollus) seeds last year. Some of them did well, and I let 
them remain in the seed-bed until March, and then re¬ 
planted them. Since doing so they have either been eaten 
off by som* insect—but this I very much doubt—or they 
succumbed to the cold winds of the spriDg. Can any 
reader tell me the probable cause of my failure, and 
suggest a remedy for the same ?—Harold. 

919. —Hardy modern kinds of Fuchsias.—Will 
anyone, having experience, please to tell me the names of 
the most robust and quick-growing modern kinds of 
Fuohsiasin variety, and whloh would serve to cover a wall 
4 feet high in the open air during summer,sufficiently hardy 
to leave in the open ground all the winter with a cover¬ 
ing of ashes, Ooooa-nut fibre, or straw over the roots ? The 
wall I wish to cover with them faces west, and the soil is 
dry, gravelly, and poor. Would the old F. fulgens do for 
one ?—Glbnarm. 

920. —Ventilating garden-frames.—Would Mr. 
Hobday, or any practical reader of Gardening, help me to 
solve the following difficulty ? I have three garden 
frames—one single light, size, 6 feet by 4 feet; and one 
double, size, 8 feet by 0 feet; and another one, double, with 
two lights, 9 feet by 7 feet. My present mode of ventila¬ 
tion is by sliding the lights up and down ; but, when they 
are mounted up on the manure-bed, I find they are very 
heavy to move. I want to adopt some means of lifting 
the front of eaoh light up, and holding it up at any dis¬ 
tance as far as necessary. What would be my best plan 
to adopt?—G. B. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

921. —Lapagerla rosea and Paselflora (white). 
—I have a plant cf Lapagerla rosea, which 1 wish to start 
in my greenhouse. Should it be planted outside, or in a 
pot inside (there is no border inside) ? If the latter, what 
soil and treatment will it require ? The florists have also 
sent me a Paaaiflora (white) Is this as hardy *s the 
common blue, and will it do out-of-doors under similar 
treatment ?—Ha venhiiiL. 

[You had better grow your Lapageria in a pot inside 
the house ; be careful not to use too large a sized one at 
first. The soil best adapted for its culture is a mixture qr 
good fibrous peat and loam, with ample drainage in tM 
bottom of the pot ; some rough material should be placed 
over this drainage to prevent the soil choking it up. An 
ordinary greenhouse temperature will suit it iceU- during 
the summer months syringing will much benefit it ; strut 
attention must be given to its training, and U rnufioe 
kept scrupulously free from insects-it ui especially baoi* 


FIG-TREE IN POT—OSBORNE S PROLIFIC. 


plant. These grubs often roam about at night, 
and may be frequently found in the morning 
under boards, slates, tiles, or turf, which should 
be laid about as traps. Frequently hoeing the 
gronnd disturbs the grubs, and gives the birds 
a better chance of getting at them. Rooks and 
starlings are particularly fond of them. The 
wireworm may be trapped by burying pieces 
of turnip or potato, with a small skewer stuck 
into each, near the plants which are attacked. 
These traps Bhould be examined every morning ; 
the wireworma will be probably found in or on 
the baits. Small pieces of linseed-cake may be 
UBed for the same purpose. Hoeing is also 
useful in the case of these pests.—G. S. S. 


in tne tub, 1 do not like using manure, as it is 
soon exhausted, and then it gets sour. Half-a- 
peck of crushed bones to a bushel of soil is 
better than stable manure. A good fibrous 
loam, with the addition of bones, is the beat 
compost for your use, but however good the 
compost may be, you ought to top-dress every 
year with well-rotted manure, covering all the 
surface 3 inches in thickness. You should do 
so at once. If rotted manure is not available 
then get fresh horse-droppings, and lay on the 
same thickness, and what water is required 
should be given through the top-dressing. In 
the winter the old stuff may be taken off, if 
worked out carefully, without injuring the roots. 
—J. G. C. 

808. — Watering out - door Vine- 
borders and fruit-trees. —If “M.'s” 

Grapes are set they will ba much benefited 
now by a good w^erfag with liatjid-manure. 


Catalogues received. — Begonias, Orchids, and 
Roses. John Lalng and Co., Forest-bill, London, S.E. 

- American Plants, Conifers, and Evergreens. John 

Waterer and Sons, Bogs hot, Surrey.- Rhododendrons, 

Conifers, Evergreens, and Roses. Anthony Waterer, 
Knap-hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 

Books and pamphlets received.— Gleanings in 
Old Garden Literature. By W. drew Haalett. Elliott 

Stock, 02, Paternoster-row, London.- What can a 

Mother do to Preserve her Children’s Teeth? By Henry 
C. Grimby. Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 32, Paternoster- 
row, London; and Gilbert G. Walmaley, 60, Lord-street, 

Liverpool.- The Fungus Hunter's Guide. By W. 

Delisle Hay, F.R.G.S. Swan. Sonnonechein, Lowry, 

and Co., Paternoster-square, London.- Sulphate of 

Ammonia as a Manure. By A. H. Churoh, M.A., Oxon. 

Pawson and Brailaford, Sheffield.- Sylvan Spring, 

Mo. 5. By Francis George Heath. James Nisbet and Co., 
21 , Bernera-street, London. 
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t —Rhubarb Tat exhibition.—t Want to now 
' ■ of*Rhubarb for exhibition about the middle of 
When ought I to have off pulling, and should I 
t the young growth out at all ?— Fain. 

. \To produce fine eticke of Rhubarb for exhibition at the 
timm you name you had better leave off pulling about the 
erctmd tcrek in June. Thin a tittle of the email growth 
ortt, but not much, because, as a rule, the more foliage 
there it on a Rhubarb root the finer icill be the produce. 
In dry i cealhtr give abundant supplies of liquid-manure 
to the roots, and mulch them well with decayed, manure to 
prevent evaporation.] 

923-—Strawberry plants not flowering.—I 
here about 160 stroag, healthy-lookiog roots of Straw- 
berries, which were planted in October, 1886, but now 
~ 110|»r cent, of the whole number have flowered. Why 


[You do not tell us the name of the Strawberry you are 
growing ; but, evidently, you have got hold of a bad stoek. 
Tour better plan will be to destroy them, and re-place 
with plants from a reliable source of such sorts as Pre¬ 
sident, Dr. Hogg, Sir C. Napier, and Vicomtesse Hericart 
<U Thury. It is uicless trying to renovate a barren stock 
of Strawberries. ] 

914.—Marechal Nlel Boses, planting out —I 
have a plant of this Rose In a pot, which has Just finished 
flowering; it is now tied up temporarily against a west 
wall during the building cf a new greenhouse. 1 think of 
turning tt out of the pot and planting it in a border inside 
tike new greenhouse, to train up the roof. Will someone 
kindly inform me the proper mode of treatment required 
far It? Should It be pruned now ?—Xsaas. 

You car. plant out the Marichal Niel Rose as soon as 
your greenhouse is ready for its reception. If the sitva- j 
tion qf your garden is a naturally well-drained one, then 
the border inside the house will not require any further 
artificial drainage. Make this border qf turfy loam, i f 
you can get it, and do not add much manure to it—it is 
tier to feed the Rose, when required, with liquid-manure. 
When piloting, if the roots are matted together, separate ’ 
them, a little, and lay them out straight in the border. 
Maks the soil firm, give a good watering to settle it down, 
sued then mulch with some short litter. Do not prune, ex¬ 
cept slightly shortening back any very straggling shoots. 
Keep the plant strictly clean from insects, and syringe 
freely during hot weather. Ordinary greenhouse tem¬ 
perature will suffice admirably for its successful culture 
throughout the year.] 

925.—Tree Carnations.—Should Tree Carnations 
to flower at Christmas be kept in the open air during 
summer? And may they be left to grow freely, or 
pinched back ?—Pic. 

[Tree Carnations for winter-blooming are best out-of- 
doors in the summer months, plunged up to the rims of 
the pots in a bed of coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre. This 
prevents the roots drying so much, and, consequently, the 
labour of watering is greatly lessened, and the plants are 
muck benefited into the bargain. They must be well 
secured to stakes to prevent breakage from strong winds, 
and a sharp look-out must be kept for green-fly; if that \ 
appears, dust the shoots and leaves well with Tobacco- 
powder, or syringe with Tobacco water. You need not 
pinch the growth back if the plants are well furnished 
wit* shoots; then they will produce more flowers, and also 
larger ones.] 

998.—Pyros J iponlca.—How and when should this* 
be propagated ? - Beb 

[The beet way to propagate this plant is by layering 
shoots of the current years growth, when they are nearly\ 
ripe, in the early autumn, selecting those for the purpose ! 
that grow naturally close to the soil. It is performed as 
follows: A branch is bent down into the earth, and half 
cut through at the bend ; the free -portion of the wound is 
called a tongue. The branch so operated on is then 
secured safely in its place by a long, stout, hooked peg,\ 
thrust firmly into the ground ; take care the soil quite ! 
coopts the wound. It will soon emit roots, and in the 
spring it may be severed from the parent stem. There is 
a good note on the treatment of established specimens of 
this beautiful Pyrus in Gardiuiixg, p. 156, and you can-, 
not do better than foliate out its instructions.] I 

927. —Bose Bolldleu.—Can you tell me what class the) 
Rose named Boildleu belongs to, and if it is hardy and‘ 
likely to thrive well as a pot Rose. ?-F. R. Smith. 

[The Rose in question is a Hybrid Perpetual, producing 
bright pink flowers, which are large andfulL It is qwite \ 
hardy, and, given good treatment, should thrive “well in ai 
J*#-] , 

928. —Brown scale on Myrtle-leaf—Novica. i 

[The best treatment you can apply to your large-leaved' 

Myrtle infested with brown scale is to keep its foliage con¬ 
stantly sponged with strong soapy water, and also syringe , 
it frequently with the same mixture, adding a little ; 
Tobacco-water thereto.) 

929. — Unhealthy leaves on greenhouse, 
plants. —I enclose some leaves of Roses, Pelargoniums, 1 
and Foohaias from my greenhouse, whioh are all more or 
bar potted and diseased. Can you tel! me the probable 
same and its remedy ? 

I The cause of the spotted and unhealthy appearance, qf' 
the leaves of the soft-wooded greenhouse plants you have* 
sent is evidently to be traced to careless watering, inatten -. 
fieri to ventilation, and a bad attack of green-fly combined. 
The leaves of Pelargoniums, especially, will turn off 
netted if the plants are allowed to sometimes become dust-: 
wry at the root, and then at others flooded with water ' 
Keep the soil in the pots of all your plants fairly moist, 
and in ventilating avoid cold draughts of air striking the, 
plants; this latter evil will turn the foliage qf many kinds, 
qf greenhouse plants a bad colour in a short time. Furni-, 
gate with Tobacco frequently to destroy green-fly, and onj 
fins days wash your plants freely vrith clean water, applied 
somewhat'-forcibly with a syringe.] j 

980 —Crown Imperial.—What is the beet soil and 
position in the garden for this plant 7— Mas. R. 

[The Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis) generally 


931.— Boronla megwstlgzna.— Can you tell me how 
to strike outtlnge of the Boronia megastigma, ae I have a I 
plant of it, and ahould like to increase it ? Should my old 
plant be shitted Into a larger pot now, as the one It is 
growing in le very lull of roots f—F. B. 

I The Boronia in question may be propagated from cut- \ 
tings made of the tips of the shoots, about 2 inches or 
S inches in length, taken off in the month of August, when 
the growth is about three-parts matured. Put them in an 
inch or two apart in 5-inch or G-tnch pots fitted -with sand, 
and keep them covered, moist, and shaded in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature. They will be found to have taken 
root in about two months, and they should then be potted 
off singly into small pots, in a mixture of good peat and 
sand, and be kept in a comfortable temperature through¬ 
out the winter-say, about 4 5 dege. at night. The old 
plant you have that is pot-bound may be shifted into a 
larger pot at once, using good rather rough peat and sand 
for it, and giving abundant drainage; keep it in a rather 
close atmosphere for a time to enable it to become re¬ 
established. When that is the case , resume the ordinary 
treatment as to free ventilation.] 

932 —Wart-ilke blotches on Vlne-leavee.— 
What is the cause ? — Fbrxlt. 

[The cause of warty blotches on the under side of your 
Vine-leaves is, no doubt, as in all other similar cases, to 
be traced to defective ventilation and an excess qf stagnant 
moisture in the atmosphere. Give a little increase qf 
artificial heat to keep the air in the vinery in a buoyant 
condition, and ventilate early in the day. This treatment 
will probably help your case materially.] 

933. —Dividing jPrlxnroeaa — le June the right 
month for dividing ooloured Primroses, single and double? 
Thoy have finished blooming.—Has. R. 

[ You may divide and re-plant Primroses in June, keep¬ 
ing them well supplied with water should the weather be 
hot and dry. If you wish to still further increase your 
stock, you may divide the roots again early in September.] 

934. —Growing Melons In pits and frame.— 

ClHOKLAND. 

[The method qf growing Melons in pits and frames is 
toed treated of in an article in Garduono, p. 86. You 
cannot do better than follow out the directions there 
given.] 

935. — Cutting back Laurels and Ivy.-Is It too 
late to out these evergreens back now ? If so, when Is the 
best time to do it? And how should they be treated aftsr 
pruning ?-A. X. Y. Z. 

[Laurels and Ivy can still be cut back with safety, 
although, of course, it is getting somewhat late in the 
season to do so. Probably the best month in the whole 
year to do it is the month of April, for then the ravages qf 
the poet winter can be clearly seen, and the pruning can 
be regulated accordingly. The management qf Laurels 
and Ivy is so extremely simple that little need be said 
about it. If your plants have got into bad health, give 
them, after pruning, a top-dressing of good, well- 
manured, loamy soil over the roots, and, in hot. dry 
weather, give abundance of water to them, and ply the 
garden-engine freely over the foliage. This will cleanse 
from dust and greatly help their growth.] 

936. —Cape Pelargoniums.—Will cuttings of the 
Cape Pelargoniums—such as the following: Euhinatum, 
Flexuosum, or Semperflorens strike readily now in a oold 
frame, or do they require heat; and what treatment do 
they require afterwards ? 

[Cuttings qf Cape Pelargoniums of the type you name 
will strike much better in a warm, light, and ary green¬ 
house than in a cold frame, as they are very apt to damp 
off in a cool, moist atmosphere like that of a eold frame. 
After they are rooted pot them off singly into small pots, 
using rather sandy loam, and give abundant drainage to 
the roots at all stages of their existence. Increase the size 
of the pots as required—they do not want large ones—and 
be sure to never overwqter them ; when in active growth a 
little weak liquid-manure is very beneficial. A light, 
comfortably warm, and well ventilated structure is the 
one best adapted for their successful culture.] 

937 . —Unltjue Pelargoniums,— Would you kindly 
give me the names of some of the best kinds of Unique 
Pelargoniums for cool-house treatment in summer t— 
Glkhabm. 

[The best of all this sect ion of Pelargoniums is RoUisson's 
Unique, rich violet-crimson. Others well worth notice are 
as follows: Old Unique, deep-lilac; Conspicua, large 
bright magenta; Scarlet Unique, scarlet, spotted 


flowers , ws tyru /m«f/pr»vw ; uwrwt u rescue, t 
with maroofi ; Unique Aurora, bright glowing crimson ; 
and Mrs. Kingsbury, magenta-crimson. ] 

988 — Seeds In boxes not growing.—I lowed 
some seeds about six weeks ago in two boxes (in a oold 
frame). I propped the boxes upon etioks so as to be nearer 
the glass and enable seeds to be eown in the bed under¬ 
neath. Hardly any of the seeds have come up in tho 
boxes, but all that I sowed in the earth-bed in the frame 
started at otace, almost. What Is the probable reason of 
this? The frame Is in a sunny part of the garden.— 
M. R. V. 

[Seeing that the seed you sowed in the earth-bed of your 
frame at the same time as that sown in boxes grew freely, 
the cause qf the failure qf that put in the boxes can only 
be attributed (if the seed was good) to drought. The soil 
in shallow boxes, propped up in the way you describe, 
would naturally get very dry, especially in a sunny posi¬ 
tion. Probably, if you look to this matter, and make the 
soil in the boxes moderately moist, the dormant seed may 
yet produce plants. Good seed is often condemned from 
want of attention to this simple matter.] 

989.—Cutting beck straggling hybrid Rhodo¬ 
dendrons.—would someone advise me whether in the 
case of the better olass cf Rhododendrons grafted on the 
oommon (R. pinticum) stock, and if in cutting baok 
severely alter flowering, there Is a danger of outting away 
the graft, and only leaving the oommon variety on which 
the plants are worked?—E. W. C. 

[If yon take notice of the position of the union between 
the stock and scion qf your worked Rhododendrons, and 

„--.. —, c --- . prune back considerably above that place, you cannot 

grows and flowers best in a rich, deep, loamy soil, and I possibly incur the danger you fear may occur. Any 
When the bulbs are allowed to be undisturbed for years i I shoots that push out beneath the point qf such union 
A good position for it in the garden is on the idgsoja J should be rubbed off as they appear, because, naturally 
group qf American plants oi shrubby ^ 1 | enough, they will beef the common kind.] 


_ off—What is she reason 6f tifti, andlhe bestrei 
for it?—Oxi in Tbovbli. 

[You evidently do not give tAe- Cucumbers warmth 
enough, and, therefore, you cannot ventilate sufficiently to 
enable the blossoms to become dry at least once a-day, so as 
to ensure a good set. Try a higher temperature , and give 
plenty of air to the structure in which they are growing on 
all favourable occasions. Cucumbers delight in a warm, 
moist temperature; but the atmosphere around them 
should not be stagnant.] 

941. —Asparagus culture —What should bo done 
with Asparagus-plants whioh liavs been allowed to run to 
seed ana not out for the table ? Should they be cut down 
after or before seeding ? I also want to take up and re¬ 
make the old bed, whioh was never properly done. When 
Is the beet time to do so ? Should I replace the best of the 
old plants!—C aboov. 

[Asparagus-plants that have not been cut for table use, 
and allowed to run to seed, should not have the tops re¬ 
moved until they ripen off the growth in autumn, when 
they should be cut clean away with a sharp knife an inch 
or two above the surface qf the bed. The beet season of the 
year for you to re-make your Asparagus-bed will be in the 
spring, just about the time that the plants commence to 
make fresh growth. Instead of saving your old worn-out 
roots, we think it would be better for you to procure and 
plant some healthy young ones, and be sure and give 
plenty qf space betioeen them to allow for their natural 
extension.] 

94 2 . —Caterpillars on Cherry-trees.— My Cherry- 
trees are infested with oaterpillars like the speoimena 
■eat. Can you tell mo their name, and how to destroy 
them without lo j ury to the trees ?—B. Wriqiit. 

[Your Cherry-leaves were attacked by the caterpillars qj 
a small moth-one of the Tortricida. Syringe the shoots 
with soft-soap and water and Tobacco-juice.— G. 8. 8.] 

948 — Holes In Peach-tree leaves.—The leaves 
of several of my Peach-trees (in a Peach-house) are per¬ 
forated. and apparantly eaten by,some ioseot, I suppose. 
Will you kindly tall me what you think the oause is, tpd 
how to got rid of It ?—0. J. GraimM. 

[Your Peach-leaves have not been injured by an insect, 
and I do not think that it is positively known what the 
cause of the injuries is. It is not a fungus—at least, so 
the authorities on fungi say. I have at various times 
examined scores qf similar leaves from different places, 
and have come to the conclusion that they are the result 
of "searching." If I am right, the sun should not be 
allowed to shine on the leaves while they are wet. If the 
trees are not allowed sufficient moisture at the roots they 
would probably suffer more ftom scalding than if they 
were. It is clear that insects are not the cause, as 1 have 
received specimens in which the withered portions still re¬ 
mained in what would be the holes and notches.— G. 8. S ] 

nAmbSof plaSts and rtrarr. 

Naming plants,—Persons who wish plants to be 
named should tend good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot qf the plant with 
/towers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties qf florists’ flowers, such os Bases , Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any oomvvunications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor qf Gardbkino Illustrator 17, 
SoiUhcmpton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants —D. L.—l. Cattleya Sohllleriana; 

2. Odontoglossom odoratum; 8, MaxUlarla tenulfolia.- 

Battle .—Send again ; the flower you sent had fallen all to 

pieces.- B. H.—k Held Miple (Acer eamoeetre var.). 

- B. J .—Doronioum auatriaoum.- C. E. F .—Prob¬ 
ably Saxifrage longifolla; send better specimen.—A. Jf. 

—ProbablyNolana atriplksifolla.-Alec Boyle.-Poly- 

gala vulgaris.- Reldnac.— Send a perfaot specimen.-- 

J. D. F —The oommon Colfe-foot (TussUago Farfara).- 

A. C. R. Lek—Saxifrage orawdfoiia.- Flora.—You do 

not number your epeoimens. The.abort spray of flower of 
the double Cherry Is Oerasus eerrulata; the longer spray 
is probably C. multiplex.^— B. D.-l, Blaok Spleenwort 
(Atplenlum Adtantum-nlgrum ); 2, Judging from bad 
specimen sent, probably the Wall Rue ( Anient um rata- 

murarla).-0. H. Bioir.-l, Polygala dai m a i e i a n a; 2 

and 8, Cannot name from wretohed specimens tent.—— 

A. H. D.—l and 2, Varieties of Narcissus, whioh we do 

not name; 8, Scllla verna.- Rose, Btmsley.—Wo do 

not, as a rule, name Roses ; but the one you have sent is 

evidently La Franoe.- J. W. E.—l, Ranunculus aeonltl- 

folia fl.-pl.; 2, Troll to europnus; 3, Dried up, cannot 
name ; 4, The Grape Hyacinth (Musoari botryotdes).— 

B. H.—l, Iberis eaxattHs; 2,1, oorifolia ——Reginald A. 

Gariy.—The speoimena of Anemone were dried up beyond 
recognition. __ 

TO OOBBB8PONDHNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remm* 
not answer queries by post, and that tee cannot undertake to 
[forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as u*have tofoto 
press some time before the date of publication, the kr que snone, 
which are carefully considered, cannot be ansumea vn me 

first number issued after they are received, 

C. if.—The best book for you to get would-be **The 
Chrysanthemum,” by F. W. Burbidge, pabUshed %t *7, 

Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C.-- Mrs R- 

The apeounen ol Crown Imperial you send seems to nave 
its leaver eaten up by some kind of grub. If you And any 
living on the plant please send them to us, and we will 
tell you what they are.- T. H. B.-h greenhouse ques¬ 

tion ; In this matter we think you had better ooneuit a 

reepestable horticultural builder.- Anxious Enquirer. 

—The newspaper Woods and Forests is no longer 
separately, but It is now Incorporated with the Garaen, 
published at 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London 

W.C.- J. V. T .—We oannot tell you the name of the 

sample of the artificial manure you send. Enquire when 
you purchased it, and write again. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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HOUBB* WINDOW OABDHNINO. 

The Onion-plant (Soflla lonaibracteaU). 
—Not long aince I waa in the nouie of a 
cottager where several Onion-plants, as this 
SoUla is termed, were growing in a window, 
and a visitor remarked, '* Do yon know that it 
is unluoky to have an Onion-plant in the 
house ?” This led me to speonlate how this 
superstition arose, but I can find no trace of it. 
When the reotor of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
used to hold a City Flower Snow in Finsbury- 
oirous, some remarkable specimens of the Onion- 
plant were produced. I have seen its inflores¬ 
cence over 3 feet in length, produced by bulbs 
10 inches and 12 inches in diameter. It is one 
of the best of London plants for a window, 
doing well in the most dismal court or alley. 
Some of the best specimens were shown by care¬ 
takers of oflioes. Not long since I saw outside 
a window in one of the streets near the Maryle- 
bone-road a patriarchal bulb, growing in a good 
shed pot, and whioh, in all probability, had been 
untouched for years ; round it was a circle of off¬ 
sets of l*rge size* and these, in their turn, had 
thrown off others. It is a plant that will bear 
a good deal of rough treatment in this way, pro¬ 
vided it can have sufficient moisture, and, there¬ 
fore, when growing in a sunny window it should 
be stood in a shallow pan, or large saucer of 
water, as it is undoubtedly a moisture-loving 
plant in such a position. The peooliar growth 
of the bulb causes it to invade all that portion 
of the soil on whioh water oan be poured. In 
addition, window gardeners of the City olass 
appear to be very fond of adding fresh soQ to 
the surface of their plant pots, and it is next to 
impossible to give them water; henoe the neces¬ 
sity for standing them in some vessel containing 
water. It is a subject good enough for an 
ordinary greenhouse. The flowers are almost 
oolourless, but it is an interesting and curious 
plant, well worth more attention than it 
receives. In some parks of the country the 
Star of Bethlehem is called the Onion-plant.—R. 

810.— Guano-watlr for Tea Rosea in 
Window. —It would be decidedly benefioial 
to apply the guano-water at once, not oftener 
than once a-week. It seems a wasteful method 
of using guano to make it into a liquid-manure, 
as the major portion of the phosphoric acid 
would be left in the sediment. For instance, a 
guano containing about 35 per oent. phosphate 
of lime would probably contain only aoout5 per 
oent. soluble in water, the remaining 30 per 
oent. would be left in as a precipitate and lost. 
It would be more rational to use guano for 
potting or top-dressing.—R. M. 


BBSS. 


QUERIES. 

944.— Bees and grube.—I should be gltd to know If 
"8.8.0 or some other person, can tell me why my bees 
are bringing out a lot of grubs. Some of them are more 
ad van oed than the others—in fact, they seem all stages up 
to almost full-grown. The stock seem to be in good 
health; they work well, but I cannot examine them 
became It is the hive that I wrote about, where the bees 
had built across the framie, and this morning 1 found a 
different kind of grub outside lying on the porch-floor. 
1 saw one about a week sinoe, but that was lying Just off 
the porch, on the ground. The grubs are nearly an inch 
long, and have a brown head, looking very much like the 
moth-grube that you find sometimes in old doth or sacking, 
only they are larger and whiter. I should be glad to know 
the oauie of and remedy for them; and would *'8. 8. G." 
kindly tell me the best way to get the beet out of the 
frames after they have swarmed—I mean when I follow hie 
advloe and drive them—so as to cut out the oambe, and 
fixing them in straight, as he advised me to do 21 days after 
swarming. Must the six frames, with oombt and bees, be 
lifted out before the bees oan be driven, or oan the beesbe 
driven out while hanging in the hive ?—W. D. Marlow. 


945.—Honey.—Would “8. S. Q. v Box worth," or some 
other practical apiarian bee-keeper, kiodiy advise on the 
following ? I have two hives (bar-frame) whioh I aupered 
last year, taking off a good many 1 lb. sections, but not 
nearly a full crop, by reason, I suppose, of my misman¬ 
agement Several of the motions were half and three- 
quarters filled with sealed virgin honey when I was 
examining them lately, so I took them out. I left them 
in all winter. The bees are very busy now, having had 
plenty of sealed stores in the bar-frame, a few of which I 
uncapped with the idea of spreading brood. Muoh of the 
honey in the sections is candled in little grains, and so 
cannot be got out. I want to leave as muoh oell-struotuve 
in the sections as I oan, so that they may have less 
trouble building. What 1 want to know la—1, Should 
1 leave the sections alone as they are and put them on 
with other empty ones at the commencement of the honey 
flow T or, 2, If I out out that part of the eection containing 
the honey and uee it, should 1 expose the remaining por¬ 
tion near the hives, so as to let the bees clean them up 
before potting them on ? 8, Is It desirable to let the sec 
Moss of hooey stay a considerable time la the hhre after 
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they have been filled? I have read somewhere that 
“ hooey ripens In the hive." Certainly, the honey In the 
section I speak of now is muoh better tasted and thicker 
than that whioh I took off last summer and have kept 
over till now. The former has a distinct taste of its own ; 
the Utter is more like a sweet syrup, and rather thin.— 
Ultohia. 

REPLY. 

813. — Extracting honey from bee¬ 
hive- —“ Ignoramus ” should scoop an oval 
hole in the ground, and at nightfall take the 
hive of bees, and after oarefully turning the 
hive upside down, plaoe it in the hole. This is 
done hi order to keep it steady whilst inverted. 
Having previously procured an exactly similar 
hive, plaoe it over the one containing the bees. 
Stop up the outlet, then tap the bottom hive 
continuously, and the bees will all crawl into 
the upper one, whioh should have been smeared 
inside with honey, or the tops of Broad Beans 
dipped in beer and sugar. The bees can after¬ 
wards be shaken into any hive you may fancy. 
I am inclined to favour a straw skep made to 
support a double or single orate of sections, 
especially for beginners.— W. Turner. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 

QUERIES. 

945.— Poultry keeping.—I have about two acre* of 
good meadow and two good sized yards, over which my 
poultry roam at will. Will " Boulting," or tome other ex¬ 
perienced person, tell me how many hens I can keep 
without fear of the soil becoming tainted? In about too 
years they will probable be moved to an adjoining field, 
and afterwards will alternate yearly between the two 
pastures.— North Esbxx. 

947. — Poultry-fSarmlnfif.— I have serious thoughts of 
starting a poultry farm, perhaps next spring, and should 
be obliged if anyone haring experience would kindly 
adviie me whether such an undertaking, energetically and 
properly managed, would be likely to pay, and about how 
muoh land I should require to accommodate, say, 1,000 
bead of poultry 7 -Jehu. 

948. —Houdan chickens.- Will any reader of Gar* 
drhihs inform me where I oan buy Houdan ohiokene, 
hatched in April, for winter laying ?—B. W. 

REPLIES. 

053.—Duck hatohtng fowls' eggs —I am sorry to 
have given advioe whioh suoh an authority as " DoulUng " 
oondemt but I only spoke from experienoe. Our duces 
were oertaioly tamed ones, nut we found they made very 
good mothers, if kept In a large coop. We never allowed 
them to rear more than eleven chicks, however, aod 
always confined the duoks till the young were able to look 
after themselves.— Audax. 

905.— Sending eggs by post.—" Jaok ” should do 
as I have done, procure some of Snelling's Safety Postal 
Boxes. Mode of paoldng: Lift out purtlUons, place a thin 
layer of straight straw at bottom, replaoe partitions, and 
pack each egg, ends up, in a little bay; place a thin layer tf 
straw on the top as well as at the bottom. Fix on tne lid 
tightly, and the egge will then travel safely to any pert of the 
world. The boxes are admirable for the purpose, and are 
ridiculously cheap. No doubt the local corn or seed mer¬ 
chant oan procure them for him.—8. MobRas. 


BIRDS; 

949.— Ring Doves.— Would any reader of GARnmmfe 
kindly Inform me if Bing Doves, which have been oaged 
for twelve months, would be likely to fly away If allowed 
out of the cage?—R. D. L. 

060 .— Wood pigeons.— Will anyone kindly tell me 
where I can procure some wood pigeons, and what to feed 
them on? And, also, how large the pen ought to be to 
keep ten of the birds in, and how muoh oorn should I 
give them in a week?—W. G. H. 

951 .—Bird-lime-—Can anvone tell me where I oan 
buy bird-lime, and the prloe of it? —W. G. H. 

[We should say that you can procure this article from 
almost any bird-fanciers shop .] 


3 .11s. to £3 Is. 


Cut Flowers for tlie Jubilee. 

RICHARD END, 

UPPER NORWOOD, LONDON, 

List for Jane. 

JUBILEE BOUQUETS, from 7s. 6d. to £3 3e. 

BRIDAL BOUQUETS, with real Orange bloesom.flat 

BRIDESMAIDS BOUQUETS, from 7s 6d. to £\ is. 

BOXES of the ohoioest HOT HOUSE FLOWERS and 
FERNS, 10a. IBs., Sts.. 4(la each. 

BOXES of BUTTONHOLE FLOWERS tnd FERNS, 
unmounted, 7s. 6d., 10s. fid., Ui. each 

LADIB8* DRESS SPRATS, SHOULDER SPRAYS, and 
BPRAYS for the Hair, in any shade of oolour, at is. fid., 
8s., 3 s-, 6s each. 

GEN t ’8 BUTTONHOLES, ohoioest flowed, fid., 9d., la each. 

WREATHS and OROS3EB of the ohoioest white flowed, 
10 s, 15a, 20s. each. 

All Flowed in this List sent oarriage paid for this month, 
list of Out Flowers for June sent on application, free. 
Telegrams: M END, Upper Norwood.* 


TFERBENAS, strong, healthy, well-rooted out- 
V tings, of best varieties, scarlet, white, purple, pink, Crim¬ 
son King, and mixed oolours, and »ix new sorts of 1885, all true 
to name, oath with order, 6a per 100; 3s. 3d per 60, is. 8d. per 
35, Is. per dozen. Lobelia Emperor William. ?a per 100; 
Lobelia compacts, from cuttings, la 6d. per 100, Is. Id. per 
60. The above are from cola framea—A. BTROULQZR, 
, Florist, Baiaham, Beooles, Suffolk. 


HARD TIMES I 

A Remedy. Bay Economic Bedding Plante* 

FINEST BEDDING PLANT of the Seuon.— 

A Carter’s new dwaif Nasturtium, Empress of India, bloo- 
blaek leaf, intense fiery vermilion, or dark sear let flowed of 
veltety appearance, unknown In any other flower, disc ling 
to look npon (extract from Garden). extremely dwarf ana 
ooopaot habit. Mas won golden op.nions from all my custom¬ 
ers. Strong plants from open groun<L60, 2*. 4d.; 100. 4s. 9A., 
free.—J. R. FLO WER.Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham. 

QIX SPLENDID BEDDER8.—Tom Thumb, 

O Nasturtiums. 60 plants six kinds, 2i,; 100. 3s. 2d , free, 
including King Tom Thumb (bright scarlet). Ladybird 
(spotted). King Theodore (black). Golden King (canary yellow); 
Palace Gem (oreamL Ruby King (bright roee). Any quantity 
separate, 80, 9s.; 100, 3s. 2d. These are unsurpassed for town 
gardens, blooming In spite of bad seasons, and being a Mace 
of oolour until frost. 

THE MOST POPULAR FLO WER —Trioolor 

A Chrysanthemums, LordBeaoonsfield, W. Gladstone, The 
Sultan, double white, double yellow. The brightness and 
rich colours of these flowed surpass all other annuals; 81 
plants. Is- fid ; 60, Ss. 3d., free. 

A GRAND NOVELTY.—New Tom Thumb 

Nasturtium, Chameleon ; colour delicate cream, crim¬ 
son, and bronze, bordered and flamed, changing its oolour 
from day to day, several coliurs on one plant, blooding beau¬ 
tifully, ?ery compact, for pots, window-boxes, or beds, exaellent, 
90 plants, Is.; 50, 3s. fid.; 100, fis , free. 

nLIMBING NASTURTIUMS, for trellia, 

^ ooverlng tree-roots or rockwork unsurpassed, beautiful 
variety, including orimson and Spitfire, dazzling scarlet, 60,9s.; 
100,3s. 4<1. free.-J. R. FLOWER, Ulley, near Rotherham. 

fJOVELTY.—Tropseolum oompactum. Beauty 

Ai of Malvern, scarlet and new golden, similar to .dwaif 
Nasturtiums, hut even more floriferous. each plant growing a 
compact oral man of bloom, for long lines or shrubbery bor¬ 
ders, extremely showy, very large flowed, 96, is fid ; 60, la; 
100, 4s., free.—J. R. FLOWER. Ulley, near Rotherham. 

fjHR Y S ANTHEM U MS, very strong pi ante, 
v not little cuttings, all best exhibition kinds, but labels 
lost, quality guaranteed—such as Elaine. Lady Belborns, 
Queen of England, inoluding all sections, 13 plants, 8a 3d., 84, 
3*. fid.; give a grand display in autumn. Blaine, most beauti¬ 
ful white Japanese teaseled Chrysanthemum, 6 very strong, 
Is. 9d. IX 3s. free.—J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, 
nea r Rotherham. 

QINGLE DAHLIAS, strong plants ready for 

^ open ground, mixed oolours, crimson, white, yellow, 
rose, Ao., IS, is 9d.; 35, Si. 3d.; finest named kinds, lnoludmg 
White Queeo, Paragon, velvet orimson. Rote Queen, Beauty 
of Cambridge, Ao., 6. fid. per dozen. These have received much 
praise from my customer*. 

EXHIBITION TEN-WEEK STOCKS, gnat 

Al variety of mixed oolours only: this strain has received 
medals at many great exhibltons, 60, 2s.; 100, Ss. 4d., free. 

CANTERBURY BELLS, strong plants to 

Is bloom at ones, inoluding new OlemUU, Oup-and-sanoar, 
single and double, these will make large handsome cheap 
summer bads, 50, 9s. 2d.; 100. 3i. fid., free. 

J. K. FLOWER, Ulley. near Rotherham. 


dos. 


Is. 3d per dor.; 8s. per 100, free; very good \ 
OR WEN, Flnriat. Romiley near Stockport. 


flHEAF BEDDING PLANTS.—248 plants for 
U 10s. fid . half, 5s. fid. All strong plants, ready for plant¬ 
ing out, consisting of the following plants: 2t Geraniums 
(tutumn sfcruok). 19 Oaloeolariaa, 3fi Lobelia, 12 Verbenas. 0 
Uaetus Dahlias (scarlet and white), fi Gladiolus (from pots), 
12 Ferilla. 12 Phlox Drummondii. 12 Prrethrum, 12 German 
Stocks, 13 Vlctoris Asters, 13 yellow Marguerites, 12 King 
Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, 13 Dlanthus, 18 Everlastings, • 
Zinnias, 13 Heliotrope (from note) 12 Taget*e pumil*. IS 
Petunias. Pa ckage fr ee.— H . BROOKE, Flori st, Du rham._ 

UERN8! FERNS! 1 FERNS 111-50 rare hardy 

A Boots, 8 varieties, inoluding Ceteraoh, Maidenhair, Bata 
muraria. Trlchomanea, Spioant, packed in Moss, oarriage paid, 
la 4<L—E. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset_ 


KTEW COLEUS.— Oullingfordii, a aeedling 

Ti from Dooheas of Edinburgh, muoh brighter crimson, 
foliage quite oonstant, not varying a leaf, cuttings la each; 
strong plants, 2s. fid. eaoh; II other splendid varietiea 90. 
doz en, free.—w. OULLINGFORD, Forest-gate. E. London. 

IV/fOSS ROSES, 6 named var., 4a. 9d. dos. $ 

DU- Cabbage Roses (true old), 4 var., Is. 9d.. 4a fid. dox. One 
dozen eaoh 8a fid., oarriage paid.—HENRY A OO., Amor- 
sham, Bucks. 


MAGNOLIA, two, Is. 2d.; Ceanothoa azureua, 

-DLL graudiflorus, and Lucie Simon, three, la 3d.; Hydrangea 

S anioulata, four. Is. 4d-; Ampelopsls variegata, three, la fit.; 
o. hederaoea, four, la; Honeysuckles, four. Is. 93.; double 
Deutzia, four, i*. Sd.; Golden Elder, three, la 2d. One of 
each,3* 8d.,o image paid —HENRY kQO.,Amersham,Bucks. 


DAL MS.—7 varietiea, inoluding Coooa, Areoa, 
A and Seaforthia,!2s. 9d. Pelargoniums, 8 named var., lafid.; 
oarriage paid.—HENRY A CO.. Amersham, Books._ 


Amersham. Books. 


DEDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums, ia variety. 
A* la 4d. doz.: Dahlias, 6 var, named, show, fancy, and 
bouquet. Is. fid. doz.; Cactus do., Lemon, scarlet, purple, and 
orimson, one of each, la 2d.; Sedum variegate, edging, la dos.; 
Lapageria rosea, Is. eaoh; all free.—HENRY A CO., Amor- 
■ham, Booka 


DOSES, 9 named var,, including Gloire de 
Iv Dijon, red do., La Franoe, Malmalson, Capt Christo. 


Jacqueminot, John Hopper, 
A OO., Amersham, Books. 


Ao-, 4a, oarriage paid.- 




nOLLECriON BEDDING PLANTS.—6 dos. 

u Geraniums, including silver variegated. 1 des doable 
Dahlias, Including Guiding Star, 2 doe. silver 8edum, for 
edging, 1 doz. Chrysanthemum, Madame Desgrange, earliest 
white, fi Pelargo alums, for 10*. fid., oarriage free. No seed¬ 
lings. Strong young plamta—HINRY A CO., Amersham. 
Bucks. 

HARDENER, HEAD.—Mm. Jekyll withes to 
VX resommend her late Gardener, aged 85 years, nine yearn 
character, active and trustworthy, with good general ki 
ledge of Flower, Fruit, aud Vegetable Gardening. 
HARRIS, Brownptts, Godalmtng 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Achlmenes n 176 

Afri«*n Lily (Afapan- 
fchua), the .. .. 177 

Alpine Auriculas .. 178 

Ante cm frult-tras .. 18B 

Apple*, staring .. .. 181 

Asparagus, new planta¬ 
tions of .. .. 178 

Arena (Geum ooocl- 
neum) .scarlet-flowered 178 

Balaams.179 

Barberries, groups of .. 178 
Bees .. .. ISO 

Begonias, tuberous .. 175 
Birds .. .. 187 

Cabbage-stumps .. .. 176 

Campanulas (Bell flow¬ 
ed) in pots ~ .. 175 

Cape Pond Weed (Apo- 
^ ay gtwa DiaUchyon).. 179 

Carpel bedding,’plants 

Ear.180 


Oeleraio.178 

Ctelery for Isle use .. 186 
Ctelery, liquid-manure for 187 
Oherriee, May Duke .. 178 
Chimney - plant (Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalis) .. 179 
Christmas Rosea, treat¬ 
ment of .180 

Chrysanthemums in 
Bmallpote .. .. 175 

Olerodendron fallax .. 177 
Crocuses (Oolohlouma), 

autumn.178 

Cucumbers in frames .. 176 
Dandelion destroyers .. 182 

Endive .178 

Ferns .. .. 177 

Foxgloves (Digitalis) .. 179 
French Bnans in pits 178 
Fruit garden .. .. 178 

Fruit-trees, how to de¬ 
stroy caterpillars on.. 186 
Fuohala Carolina .. 178 


Galvanised iron wire .. 
Garden, a picturesque 

London . 

Garden-paths of weeds, 

clearing. 

Grape-vine, outdoor .. 
Greenhouse 

Greenhouse, heating 

small . 

Greenhouse, temporary 
Hardy-foliage plants for 
cutting from .. 

Household. 

Hyacinths and other 
bulbs after flowering, 
treatment of .. 
Indoor plants with fine 

foliage. 

Lavender, slips of 
Lawns, plantains on .. 
I opines (perennlsl) 
Marguerites, striking y al¬ 
low .. 


Melons, gangrene in *. 178 
Mushroom-growlng,sms- 


Nitrate of soda and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia .. 179 
Upuntias. how to treat.. 176 
Orchard-house .. „ 178 

Outdoor garden .. •• 177 

Pansies, cuttings of 

choice.178 

Parsley, transplanting .. 178 
Peaohes, insects on .. 178 
Pear oa walls, the .. 178 
Pear-treee. pyramid .. 184 
Pelargoniums .. 175 

Pelargonium oucullatum 177 
Pinks and Carnations .. 178 
Plants In flower, some 

hardy .178 

Plum-trees, strange 

death of.185 

Pomegranate, culture of 181 
Poultry and rabbits .. 187 


Primroses picked off „ 180 
Questions and answers 18S 
Rose Marlchal Niei, 
treatment of .. .. 189 

Rotes, Noisette and Tea 182 
Roses on galvanised iron 
arches .. 182 

Roses, planting out under 
glass ..181 

Roses, work among the 177 

Rosette Coleworts 178 

Screw Pices (Pandanus) 176 
Sea - water, watering 
plants with . 187 

Shrubs and trees, re¬ 
moval of.. .. 186 

8 h rubs in spring, flower¬ 
ing.185 

Skimmia faponica .- 185 
Hlugs, how to get rid of 177 
Sparrows, how to destroy 177 
Spinach, New Zetland.. 178 
Stove .. 7. .. 177 


Staging and paths in a 
greenhouse .. .. 177 

Strawberries in the early 

border.178 

Tea and Tea-leaves for 

plants.179 

Tea Roses.. . 178 

Tea Roses In window, 
guano-water for 183 

Town garden, work in 

the .178 

Tulips, Parrot .. ..180 

Vegetable garden .. 178 
Vino-borders, watering 

outdoor.186 

Vinery .. .. M 178 

Vln» s failing to fruit' .. 185 
Wall-trees, over cropping 178 

Weeds in damp weather, 

killing.178 

Week’s work, the ooming 177 

Window plant, s good .. 186 
Worms in gardens .. fc6 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMPANULAS (BELL-FLOWERS) IN 
POTS. 

Why these plants are not oftener seen in con¬ 
servatories and greenhouses I fail to understand. 
We find them of very easy culture, very beau¬ 
tiful when either massed together or mixed 
among other plants, and fairly serviceable in a 
cut state. They are available, too, when there 
are not many Azaleas, Deutzias, Cinerarias, and 
other showy plants in bloom, and, on the whole, 
maybe said to merit general cnltivation and 
u much attention as any ether class of plants 
that may be raised from seed. The earliest to 
flower is the calyc&nthema medium varieties, of 
which there are three distinct forms—viz., white, 
blue, and rose, the last being the newest, and 
the first the most valuable and serviceable. 
Campanula pyramidalis in two colours, white 
aad blue, is quite distinct from the foregoing, 
being later, taller, and lees branching, but more 
profuse dowering. Both well repay for good 
culture, and are within the reaoh of anyone 
possessing a greenhouse and a few frames. 

We usually sow the seed early in April, bnt 
have been quite as successful in the case of C. 
cslycanthema with plants obtained by sowing 
•ariy in May. The seed is rather small, bat it 
rarely fails to germinate, a small packet giving 
enough plants to stock a neighbourhood. It 
ihould be sown on the surface of a previously 
moistened pan of fine sandy soil, and only a little 
and distributed thinly over it. The pan of 
•ofi being already moist, no farther watering or 
dhturbing of the seed is necessary. Place the 
pans in gentle heat, or in a Cucumber or Melon- 
frame, covering over with a square of glass and 
■hading carefully. The pans being in a moist 
heat, and not exposed to sunshine or drying 
winds, little or no watering may be necessary 
t&i the seedlings apnear; but they ought to be 
closely watched, as fine seeds are easily injured 
by drought. When necessary, water through 
a fine rose, or immerse the pans in tepid water. 
The glass most be removed from the pans soon 
after the seedlings appear, or otherwise the 
plants will damp off wholesale. When the 
seedlings are fit to handle they should be pricked 
•ff into pans or boxes of fine soil, and be kept 
relher close and shaded for a few days. They 
■eon commence to grow strongly, and when 
large enough they should be planted ont, as this 
wifi be found the best method of growing them 
to a useful size. They ought to be planted on a 
fairly rich, well-worked border, and not less 
than 12 inches apart each way. During a very 
dry summer it is advisable to give them an 
occasional liberal soaking of water; but, as a 
rale, they require little attention till the autumn. 

Late in September as many of them as are 
seeded should be lifted, no difficulty being often 
experienced in preserving a good ball of soil and 
roots, and potted into either 9 inch or 10-inch 
pots, according to the size of the plants. A 
good loamy soil suits them, this being firmly 
packed about the roots, and it is advisable to 
use clean, well-drained pots, especially if the 
plants have to be wintered in frames. We 
stand them at once on a bed 
frame, in which they verna 
Digitize a by 


winter, all the farther protection needed being a 
liberal covering of either mats or strawy litter 
whenever severe frosts are imminent, Last 
winter onr plants suffered very muoh and lost 
nearly all tneir outside leaves. This did not 
injure them greatly, as they are now breaking 
into strong growth and, in the case of the 
calycanthema varieties, very branching flower- 
stems. Those who have plenty of room In 
various cool plant and fruit-houses mav with 
advantage winter their plants in some of these, 
and if well attended to, and not smothered up 
by other plants, be rewarded with an earlier 
display of bloom. They, after active growth 
has commenced, require abundance of water at 
the roots, as well as frequent supplies of weak 
liquid-manure, and if in comparatively small 
pots and much root-bound, they may well be 
stood in pans of water, but this should not be 
resorted to as a rule. Our plants usually grow 
to such a size as to be too top-heavy for the pots, 
and are literally one mass of flower from top to 
bottom. The white forms of both species are 
especially chaste and beantiful, the oalycan- 
thema varieties being most showy, owing to the 
calyx of the flowers being of the same colour as 
the flower proper. The latter ought to be 
rown by those who require abundance of white- 
owered plants, either for grouping or cutting 
from abont W hitsuntide. A few strong plants wiU 
afford armfuls of flowering branches, and these, 
if no heavier flowers are laid on them, will 
I travel to a good distance fairly well. A well- 
grown plant of C. pyramidalis ought to throw 
up a flower-stem at least four feet in height, 
and this will give hundreds of blooms, many 
of which may be cut with a fine, stiff stem. 
The white variety is useful alike for vases, 
bouquets, or wreaths. After flowering all may 
safely be thrown away, seedlings being pre- 
f err able to plants obtained from suckers. 
Quite small plants of C. calycanthema will 
flower, bat late raised or weakly plants of C. 
pyramidalis will not do so, and must be kept 
another year; hence the necessity for making 
an early start and for growing the seedlings as 
rapidly as possible without actual stove treat¬ 
ment. Both species are effective border plants, 
and those not required for flowering in pots may 
be either flowered where grown or transplanted to 
positions where a display is needed. Frequently 
hundreds of seedlings will spring np in the 
autumn or early in the spring near where the 
old plants flowered and seeded, and these are 
excellent for preparing for pot culture. Some 
good cultivators raise their seedlings of C. 
pyramidalis in the autumn, keeping them in 
the seed-pans till the spring, and this is a good 
method of securing extra fine plants. 

W. I., In The Garden, 


Tuberous Begonias- —Roots that were 
potted early In April will now have made 
considerable progress. Unless these Begonias 
make short, stocky, oompact growth, they do 
not look well when they come into flower, as, if 
at all drawn, It has the effect of causing the 
leaf-stalks to come too long, so that they can 
scarcely support the leaves, the head of flowers 
being proportionately straggling. To prevent 
this, at no time moat the plants be stood 
where there is a deficiency of light. Of this 
they can scarcely have too much. In a well- 
grown example of this section of Begonia the 


of ashes in a cold 
^•yfcroMtj 


shoots should be able to support themselves 
without muoh assistance from stioks and ties. 
Large tubers, that at the time of starting were 
not pat in pots big enough to support them 
through the season, should have a little more 
root-room given them before long, as if this is 
deferred until they are about to come into bloom 
the flowers are liable to reoeive a cheok. The 
same holds good with small roots that were pnt 
in little pots. It frequently happens that small 
tnbers, when well matured, push up a larger 
number of shoots than may have been expected, 
and consequently require more sustenance. If 
there is any likelihood of the body of soil they 
are in being insufficient to carry them well 
through the season, it will be best to give pots 
a size or two larger at once.—T. B. 

Chrysanthemums in small pots — 

Some who like dwarf Chrysanthemums may be 
glad to learn how I get them. About the 20fch 
of May, and till Jane 6bh, I take the tops off 
just long enough for onttings, and strike them 
in the shade under bell-glasses in sandy mould. 
They qnickly root, and are potted in small pots. 
When growth has again commenced, the points 
should be taken ont. About the 6th of July, 
pot them in 6-inch pots, to flower, in good com¬ 
post. Plaoe in an open position, tie ont the 
branches, but do not top again. I find these 
less trouble than large plants, and very suc¬ 
cessful. They make beautiful plants for decora¬ 
tion, with abundance of good flowers.— Lucy. 

Pelargoniums- —Where grown in houses 
where no more heat is used than will keep ont 
frost through the winter, Pelargoniums are 
necessarily later in coming into bloom than 
where they are under the influence of more 
warmth, especially in seasons like this, when 
there has been an all bnt absenoe of the genial 
■on-heat we usually get. But, though under 
suoh conditions the blooming may have bees 
delayed, there need be no apprehension of 
the quantity or quality of the flowers 
being in any way deficient. The two things 
now requisite to the satisfactory blooming 
of both the large flowered and the fancy 
varieties are to see that the roots are suffi¬ 
ciently sustained with manure-water, and that 
they are quite free from aphides at the time the 
flowers begin to open, as during hot summer 
weather these pests increase so fast, that if ever 
so few are in existence, the plants would need 
fumigating whilst in bloom, the effect of which 
would be that almost every petal of the open 
flowers would drop. Give the necessary atten¬ 
tion to the zenal varieties in tying out the 
shoots of those that are large and strong; it is 
well to avoid anything like formal training, at 
the same time it adds to both the appearance 
and welfare of the plants to open their shoots 
out sufficiently early enough in the season. 
Young stock of these struck from cuttings last 
autumn most not be kept in pots that are too 
small; they will need snob as are from 5 inohes to 
6 inches in diameter; larger than these will not 
be required, as whatever more in the way of 
sustenance they may want than the soil which 
pots of this size contain, may be given later on 
in the form of manure-water, which, from this 
time through the season should always be in 
readiness. There are very few plants grown in 
pots, particularly amongst the soft-wooded, 
auick-growing section, that are not muoh bene* 
flted by its frequent application.—T. B. 
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INDOOR PLANTS WITH FINE FOLIAGE. 

Screw Pines (Pandanus). —These handsome 
plants are natives of the eastern hemisphere, 
where, when old, they often become much 
branched, and form immense heads of long and 
graceful leaves. In addition to their branched 
heads and long, spirally-arranged leaves, they 
become elevated above the ground upon 
a large cone of adventitious roots, thus 
presenting a thoroughly tropical appearance. 
They are extremely ornamental in a young state 
when grown in the plant stove, and many of them 
are admirably adapted for household decoration, 
for which purpose they are well grown by some 
of the London market-growers, notably by the 
Messrs. Beckwith and Son, of Tottenham. As 
our acquaintance with plants possessing grace¬ 
ful and highly-ornamental foliage increases the 
inferior kinds give place to them ; therefore, I 
hope to see this genus play a more conspicuous 
part in the decoration of our dwelling-houses 


| found that a top-dressing of sea-weed had a 
beneficial effect upon them ; this material, how¬ 
ever, is not easily obtained by inland culti¬ 
vators, but I would strongly advise those living 
near the sea-coast, where sea weed may be 
obtained for the gathering, to apply an 
occasional dressing of this material as a stimu¬ 
lant. For young plants use a mixture of sandy 
loam and peat in about equal proportions, and 
when the plants increase in size use nearly all 
sandy loam, and drain well, to prevent the soil 
getting sour through the water becoming 
stagnant. The following varieties will be found 
worth all the attention that can be given them— 
viz., Pandanus utilis; this is a well-known 
species ; the leaves are broad, in a young state 
arching, and taper to a point. The ground 
colour is glaucous-green, and the margin and 
mid rib on the under side are deep red, 
and armed with spines of the same colour. 
It is an extremely beautiful dinner-table 
plant. P. elegantissimus—a miniature form of 


sorts, and makes a very handsome and effective 
room plant. P. reflexus—for a permanent stove 
specimen there is a grandeur in the style of 
growth belonging to this plant not to be found 
in any other species with which I am ac 
quainted, but it is, unfortunately, of compara¬ 
tively little use out of the warm plant-house. 
The very dark-green, arching leaves are long 
and broad, measuring as much as 6 feet in 
length on large specimens, the edges are 
armed with long white spines, and the back of 
the mid-rib is also furnished with large re¬ 
versed ones of the same colour. G. 

Achimenes. —The last started tubers of 
these free-flowering plants, if not already moved 
to the pots, or baskets, they are to bloom in, 
should at once be placed in them. The earliest 
started roots will now have made considerable 
progress, and the shoots will require support. 
To slender-stemmed plants of this character 
proportionately thin sticks should be used, 



A SCREW VINE (PANDANUS VKITCHl). 


than it has hitherto done. It can be intro¬ 
duced without displacing any other estab¬ 
lished favourite. I propose, therefore, to notice 
a few of the cultivated species, which well 
deserve the attention of those possessing a stove. 
I do not mean, however, that every amateur 
having such should grow too many kinds, for 
unless the aooommodation for stove plants is ex¬ 
tensive they would produce a monotonous ap¬ 
pearance, which is a point to be avoided in every 
arrangement of plants, either in or out-of-doors. 
By the time the plants become too large 
for an ordinary stove, most of them will have 
thrown up suckers or produced some lateral 
shoots, by which means the cultivator may 
renew the stock of young plants, and the over¬ 
grown specimens may be discarded. In ordinary 
summers the Screw Pines will stand very well 
in sheltered spots in the open air, and advantage 
should be taken of this, and their full beauty 
enjoyed before consigning the overgrown speci¬ 
mens just alluded to to the rubbish heap. Screw 
Pines are generally found growing in swampy 
plaoes near the sea-coast; consequently, they 
require a copious sfapplv oi mtgi) ajd I have 


the preceding, well suited to the requirements 
of amateurs with limited glasshouse accommo¬ 
dation at command. P. javanicus variegatus 
has long, narrow, and gracefully-arched leaves, 
armed at the edge and back with white spines. 
The ground colour is bright-green, through 
which run longitudinal bands of pure white ; 
one of the very best. P. Vandermeerschi—a 
very handsome species, with long, gracefully- 
arched, dark-green leaves, glaucous at the base, 
and margined with a band of dark reddish- 
crimson, a variety that stands well in the 
drawing-room. P. Veitchi— this variety, the 
subjeot of our illustration, waB introduced into 
this country by the late Mr. J. Gould Veitch 
from the South Sea Islands. It is striped with 
white similarly to P. javanicus variegatus, but 
the leaves are shorter and broader, and the 
alternating bands of dark shining green and pure 
white are also much wider. It is armed with 
spines at the edgeB of the leaves, but differs 
from most other kinds in being almost or quite 
destitute of them upon the under side of the 
mid-rib. P. ornatus is, perhaps, the most 
elegant of all the green-leaved and white-spined 
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frart la hardly excluded, keeping oloee to the 
gl a aa . A little earlier than this, I pat them in 
a started Cucumber-frame. The extra oloee 
beat and moietare oorreeponde to the rainy 
period .in their native olimate, and they soon 
show eigne of blooming. Mine have, however, 
had no forcing thia year, and yet will be in 
bloom in a week. I have one of the large, 
globular Mamillaria, 6 inchee high, whioh will 
ahortly give six large white trumpet-flowers, 
S inchee long ; the wont of it ia, they only last 
two days. Your correspondent should not put 
newly-struck plants too deeply in the soil till 
the base has got hardened. They ohange from 
green to brownish-colour when hard,—J. R. 
Niva, Campden . 

873. — Pelargonium cuoullatum. — 
Toot plant is in bad health, but from what 
cause no one could say without seeing it; it has 
probably suffered from a violent change of 
conditions, suoh as from a close warm house to 
a mol, airy one. It may also have suffered for 
the want of water. If it was some time in 
transit before reaching you, it would suffer in 
the way you describe, unless carefully treated 
when unpacked. Any way, as it is one of the 
eeriest of all Pelargoniums to grow, it is very 
c e rt a in the treatment as been wrong somewhere, 
~J. C. C. 

738.—Striking yellow Marguerites- 

—You have probably failed because the cuttings 
were not in good condition. The nature of this 
plant ia to bloom so freely that the terminal 
•hoots are maintained in such a hard, wiry state 
that renders the formation of roots very doubtful. 
Ihe best way is to plant out a young specimen 
and keep vie bloom all out off after July. 
The damp nights towards autumn cause a more 
succulent growth, and if the cuttings are taken 
off early in Ootober, and put in Bandy soil and 
kept under a hand-light, or something similar, 
ia a cool house, they will make roots by spring. 

I have now some nice young plants that were 
put in In mid-October.— Byfleet. 

7 *3.—Staging and paths In a greenhouse.— 
Nothing can be better for the ordinary run of green- 
honce plants than the corrugated Iron staging and 
■Mag 1* referred to, and for a span-roofed house not more 
than 13 feet wide. All that is required is a flat stage on 
each aide, leaving a pathway 2 feet, or 2£ feet, in width 
Cows the centre.—B. C. R. 


745. —Temporary greenhouse. —Glass 
k aow so cheap that it is hardly worth while to 
bother with paper or calico, though the latter 
say be made use of as a kind of makeshift. A 
glass roof, in squares of about 18 inohes by 
» inches, and put together without putty, by 
m e ans of horizontal rafters of angle iron (l&inch 
or l£-inch), and clips of stout zinc, need not 
cort more than 2d. or 3d. per foot superficial, 
and for a fair-sized house oould be put together 
by one man in a day, or two at most. The sides 
may consist of plain £-inch or |-inoh boards, or 
•ven of canvas, sacking, or felt, nailed on to a 
rough framework. Such a shelter would be 
nearly as good as a properly-constructed house 
for this purpose, and could be removed# or taken 
down, and stored away again with very little 
trouble.—B. 0. R. 

How to get rid Of slugs-— I have seen 
la Gardening many inquiries and suggestions 
as to what to do to eradicate sings. I will give 
siy experience in the matter, as it may be useful 
to some of your readers. Last Saturday, I 
received a letter from a friend, telling me to try 
fan worn’ grains. I procured some, and put 
them down at once, and the same evening 
67 slugs. Next day, Sunday, was 
and between breakfast and dinner- 
I killed 537. As long as the grains are 
frssh, there will always be a few sings round 
•seh heap. On Monday, I killed some 200, and 
ia a few minutes this morning, I picked up 
between 60 and 70. I suffer greatly from these 
peats, and have lost plants surrounded by perfor- 
dri zinc, chaff, aid soot.— Sword and Spade. 

821.—How to destroy sparrows.— 
Before “ Esher” begins to poison sparrows, I 
suggest that he should try a plan which I have 
stays found answer well to protect Peas, &c. I 
place saucers full of water in the places where 
BMSt birds abound, and find that, when sparrows 
•ro able to satisfy their thirst thus, they do not 
dhtarb the Peas. I expect he has noticed that 
most of his Peas and Cherries were removi 
dry, hot days; for I know {his is thi 
my garden.---Amt) 


THB OOMIN0 W HHK. * B WORK. 

Ehctroctt from a garden diary, from June 11th 
to June. 18£A. 

Looked over Roses to pick off curled leaves and dusted a 
little Tobacco-powder wherever there was a suspicion of 
an insect Gave the Teas on the south border a good soak 
of liquid-manure. Thinned out annuals; during late 
showers we have transplanted patches of Codettas, annual 
Chrysanthemums, Linums, &c. Dusted a little soot 
round Dahlias to keep off slugs, giving a tie to those re¬ 
quiring it. I noticed many hundreds—I was going to say 
thousands—of seedling single Dahlias ooming on the beds 
they occupied last year. Our family left here early in 
September, and we were not so particular in cutting off 
seed-pods afterwards, and the seeds ripened and scattered. 
Thinned the buds of Pinks. Pyrethrums are very bright 
and showy Just now; the flowers are excellent for fliiW 
vaaee. Stirred the suiface of the beds in flower-garden 
frequently when dry. A mulch of loose soil aote os a 
deterrent to drought almost as well as a covering of 
manure ; but, to be effectual, the beds ehould be stirred 
up weekly. Looked over Carnations; re-arranged ties 
where likely to twist or injure growth. Pegged down 
Verbenas. Pioked blossoms off Calceolarias to induoe 
extra strength, as we do not require flowers yet. Tied 
down Clematis on arohes. Prioked off seedling hybrid 
Oolumbines. The old plants now in blossom are very 
pretty; they form very handsome dusters, and if the 
seeds drop about they grow freely, even on the hard 
gravel path. Looked over creepers In conservatory. 
Fuohsias planted out will soon be very elegant with 
drooping sprays of blossoms; they are very handsome 
ornaments in large houses, where there is room to strike 
out, either trained up the rafters, or to oover pillars, or 
trained as pyramids In the borders. Sponged leaves of 
plants in stove. Very careful now about syringing-water; 
none but pure rain-water used. Gave liquid-manure to 
Euoharis amazonica weak and often; it adds much to sixe 
of foliage and blossoms. Moved stock of Scarborough 
Lilies to cold frame to ripen growth. Bhlfted on specimen 
double zonal Pelargoniums; the flowers are very useful 
for outting, they travel so well; Single-flowered zonals 
are of no use unless gummed. Damped vineries every fine 
afternoon from 3.30 to 4 o'clock, shutting up close, using a 
little artificial manure in the water. Pinched back ail 
laterals, except in the case of Vines where the Grapes are 
nearly ripe, which have been allowed a little more free¬ 
dom. Renewed the linings round Melon-pit, as the nights 
and days, too, are still cold. Pinched back lateral 
growth on plants where the crop is set and swelling. 
Picked off, also, all male and other flowers. Closed 
early, and damped the foliage every fine afternoon. The 
same treatment is given to Cuoumbers. Looked over 
Peach-treee on wails with the Tobacco-powder ; no insect 
must be allowed to live now, if the trees are to do their 
best. Nailed in the longest of the shoots to prevent 



injury from winds. Thinned out the young wood of 
Morello Cherries. There is a wonderful crop of these. 
Stopped back a few of the young shoots on Plum-trees 
whioh were inclining to grossness and likely to beoome 
robbers. Forked over the npaoes between the rows of late 
Potatoes, as I like this tool better than the hoe, especially 
In dampish weather. Earthed up all the early Potatoes, 
drawing the soil up to form a rather sharp ridge. Planted 
out more Celery; inulahing and shading the young plants. 
Sowed Lettuces on cool north border : set out plants from 
previous sowing. Weeded Box edgings, and making an 
effort to keep down weeds and destroy snails and inseots 
everywhere. Disbudded Figs and Vines on walls. Robbed 
off the young side-shoots from Tomatoes. It is better to 
do this in the bud state. Pegged down Vegetable 
Marrows, and mulched round the hill with long, littery 
manure. Spread a little of Clay’s manure over the roots 
of Asparagus-plants. The plants derive much benefit 
from this;liberal feeding pays. 

Greenhouse. 

Ferns.— Young seedling Ferns that have 
come np from spores sown in the autumn shonld, 
by this time, be large enough for pricking off. 
Ferns, in either a small or large state, have 
more dislike than most plants to having their 
roots mutilated, and in the case of seedlings that 
usually come up thickly in the seed-pan, if 
allowed to remain long enough to admit of their 
roots getting entangled, it is Impossible to separ¬ 
ate them without breakage, whioh will much 
check the growth. Some growers move small 
seedlings of this description at once from the 
seed-pan into little pots ; but there is this dis¬ 
advantage attending the proceeding—that the 
pots hold so little soil that it dries up quickly, 
entailing much labour and watchfulness in 
watering, without which many snocumb. The 
better course is to prick them out about 2 inches 
apart in pans, or shallow boxes, allowing them 
to remain in these until large enough for putting 
in bigger pots than it would do to give them if 
transferred from the seed-pans to pots. Material 
suoh as has before been advised for potting young 
Ferns in should be used—that is, a mixture of 
about five-parts peat, passed through a fine 
sieve, to one-part crocks, oharooal, or coal- 
cinders, broken quite fine. Loam, that is 
moderately free in texture, sifted fine, with 
one or other of the materials named above 
mixed with it, and Borne sand, will answer; 
but peat, where obtainable, is preferable, 
as Ferns of most kinds will thrive quicker, 
and their fronds generally come of a more 
pleasing shade of green in it than when 
grown in loam. Before attempting to take the 
little plants out of the seed-pan, see that the I 


soil therein is well moistened, as, when in this 
condition, the roots can be separated with less 
breakage than if the material is drier. Give a 
moderate soaking with water as soon as the 
plants are pricked out; shade when the weather 
Is such as to make it necessary, and If there ia 
the means of locating them for a few weeks 
where the atmosphere can be kept a little 
closer by the admission of less air, until they 
have begun to grow, it will be an advantage. 
The kinds of Ferns best adapted to the require¬ 
ments of amateurs, and that are also the most 
useful for cutting to mix with flowers, are com¬ 
paratively small or moderate growers, and suoh 
as will thrive in a greenhouse temperature, though 
a little more warmth, if this can be given, will 
be an assistance in the early spring months, 
when their growth commences. The Maiden¬ 
hair (Adlanturn cuneatum), A. gracillimum, 
A. pubescens, the Spider Fern (Pterfs serrulata), 
P. tremula, P. cretica, P. cretioa oristata (this 
is a handsome, free-growing form of the last- 
named species, with slightly-arohed fronds, 
tasselled at the ends), Aspleninm viviparum, 
A. Belanger!, Cheilanthes elegans, Davallia 
canarieneia, D. bullata, D. hispida, D. Tyer- 
manni; Lomaria gibba, Nephrolepis exaltata. 
To these may be added the Elks’ Horn Fern 
(Platy cerium alcicorne) and Lygodinm soandens, 
one of the most elegant of the climbing Ferns 
that does not take too much room; where 
there is a warm house, the golden Fern (Gymno- 
gramma chrysophylla), G. tartarea, and G. 
peruviana argyrophylla. Many more might be 
included, but where room happens to be limited, 
and the houses not large, the above-named 
kinds will be found suitable. 

The African Lily (Agapanthus). —These 
plants are particularly suitable for amateurs 
to grow, as they are easily managed, and 
little subject to get out of condition, nwl«a« 
very much neglected, and, in addition, 
their flowers are handsome and are pro¬ 
duced freely without the plants requiring any 
special treatment to induce them to bloom. 
They will now be better stood out-of-doors. 
Agapanthus are not over particular about the 
position they are placed in, provided they get 
sufficient light; but, nevertheless, the growth is 
better solidified—with, consequently, an in¬ 
creased disposition to flower—when they are • 
stood, whilst making it, in a sunny position. 
When the plants have attained a moderate size, 
the leaves usually overhang the sides of the pots, 
so as to shield them sufficiently from the sun, 
without which, if fully exposed, the hot solar 
rays acting on the surface are injurious to the 
roots, though they are better able to bear their 
trying effects than those of most things* In 
the case of small examples that are spare of 
leaves, it will be best to plnnge the pots in ooal- 
aahes ; in all oases see that the plants are 
plentifully supplied with water, and when the 
specimens are large and at all under-potted, 
manure-water should be given them once a-week. 
The blue variety of Agapanthus is much the 
most common, bat the white sort is eqnally 
desirable, (especially the form known as A. 
Candidas, the flowers of which are purer in 
colour than the old white. 

Stove. 

Clerodendron fall ax. —Those amateurs 
who have a stove where a fair amount of heat ia 
kept up daring the winter and spring will now 
have this fine old plant in flower. For ordinary 
purposes examples confined to a single stem, such 
as are obtainable from seed sown last summer, or 
from outtings struck then, are the best. Half-a- 
dozen plants of this size are more effective in a 
stove than a single large specimen. If, as soon 
as the bloom fades, the flower-spike is cat away 
at the base just above the topmost pair of leaves, 
new growth will be formed that will show a 
second set of flowers before it has extended 
much. Where the intention ia to raise seedlings 
a plant should be kept with its flower-spikes 
intact after blooming; one or two spikes will 
usually produce as many seeds as will more than 
suffice where even a considerable nnmber of 
young plants are required. In a brisk stove- 
heat the seed will swell off and mature in a 
short time; when ripe it should be sown at 
onoe. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Work among the Robes.— The most im 
portant work jest cow is tp keep down inseots 
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of all kinds, and feed the plants well with rich 
mulchings and liquid-manure, and the feeding 
wfll have as mnch to do with keeping away 
insects as washes and other things which are 
commonly used for their destruction, as there 
Is something about the juices of plants in robust 
health which insects do not like; and if good 
flowers are required the plants must be well fed. 

Tea Roses may be planted out of pots, and 
as the season has been so cold, there will be no 
time lost. The engine, and a good supply of 
clean water, will be beneficially employed on 
wall Roses. 

Carpet and other bedding should be finished 
now. A simple and effective way of making a 
carpet-bed is to sow a bed of Mignonette, and 
then drop in a few scarlet Pelargoniums about it 
thinly. Another pretty carpet is—Plant Viola 
comuta as a groundwork, 6 inches apart, and 
the variegated Coltsfoot 18 inches apart amongst 
the Violas; Centaurea candidissima will do 
instead of the Coltsfoot. Keep the soil freely 
stirred among growing plants. 

Groups op Barberries. — Darwini and 
stenophylla, in considerable patches, are very 
pretty; now the latter is the most graceful 
plant of the two. It looks well on an elevated 
site. In some soils they are somewhat difficult 
to establish, unless planted young; but when 
once established they fill an important niche in 
shrub-scenery. 

Cuttings of choice Pansies will root freely 
now in a shady border, under a hand-light. 
Whoever buys new or choice Pansies should 
take a cutting or two as soon as they can be had. 
Keep them moist, and roots 6ill soon form. 

Fuchsia Carolina makes an exoellent bed, 
living through the winter. The plants in an 
old-fashioned garden, near where 1 am writing, 
are pushing up strongly, and will soon be 
effective, and a cheaper or better bed cannot 
be had. 

Slips op Lavender, planted now in a shady 
border, on the north side of a wall or fenoe, 
kept moist, will soon root. Must be planted 
firmly. 

Alpine Auriculas.— These are exceedingly 
pretty now on the north side of a building. A 
shilling packet of seeds should be sown now in 
a pot, and kept in a shady position in the pit 
or greenhouse, the plants to be pricked off, 
'when large enough to handle, in a shady border. 
Where there is no pit or greenhouse sow outside 
in a shady border; oover the patch of seeds with 
a Rhubarb-leaf till they germinate. 

Pinks and Carnations will require a good 
dead of attention now. Stakes will be required 
for both, and the tie must be carefully but 
loosely adjusted. If not already done, the buds 
of the Pinks must be thinned, if fine flowers are 
required. The Old White Pick is very sweet, 
ana should be grown in large patches to enjoy 
it folly; the patches of green have a pleasant 
and lively effect in the borders in winter. 

Autumn Crocuses (Colchiccms), and other 
autumn-flowering bulbs, may be lifted and 
transplanted now. It is not advisable to keep 
them long out of the ground. 

Some hardy plants in flower. —Solomon's 
Seal, in large clusters, is very striking just now ; 
The Yellow Asphodel (Asphodelus lute us) is 
another effective plant, of distinct character; 
the Woodruff, a pretty, white-flowered British 
plant, and the Ox-eye (Adonis vemalis) are 
useful. The Plane-tree-leaved Crowfoot (Ranun¬ 
culus platanifolios, double yellow), and Fair 
Maids of France (R. aoonitifolios, double 
white), are excellent border plants. The dwarf 
Phloxes and the Sdllas, in variety, are showy 
now. 

Walks and edgings should be kept In good 
order; the walks free from weeds, and well 
rolled, and the edgings neatly trimmed, The 
Grass is growing fast now, and must be mown 
regularly once a-week. 

Plantains on lawns should be dug up and 
a pinoh of salt or a drop of sulphuric aeid 
dropped in the plaoes to kill the remainder of 
the roots. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery. — Encourage surfaoe - rooking by 
mulching both outside and inside borders. 
Besides the mulch, a sprinkling of some arti¬ 
ficial stimulant is very desirable. 

Lateral growth must be stopped dose in 
during the time the fruit is swelling. Sluggish 
Vines may, when the Grapes begin to odour, 
be allowed a little mbre T freedom., , 
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Scalding generally takes place, if at all, just 
as the stoning is finishing, when the berries 
begin to odour, and is chiefly caused by 
deficient ventilation, though, when onoe the 
berries begin to scald, the effects of previous 
mismanagement cannot be removed all at onoe, 
even by improving the ventilation, and a light 
shade should be used when the sun is hot. 

Early-morning ventilation is moat im¬ 
portant. It does not follow, of course, that the 
lights should be thrown open and a rush of oold 
air admitted. When we speak of early-morning 
ventilation, we mean that sufficient fresh air 
should be introduced, especially on sunny 
mornings early, to produce a free circulation to 
prevent the deposition of moisture on the 
berries, but not to produce cold currents, and 
so check and chill growth. 

May Duke Cherries. —These are very 
useful on a south wall to come in early. When 
the first Cherry begins to colour a net should be 
placed over the trees to protect the fruit from 
the birds, as the blackbirds will soon carry 
them away, if left exposed, and the net must 
be kept at some distance from the wall by means 
of forked sticks, or the birds will reach the 
Cherries through the net. 

Melons, gangrene in. —This is a trouble¬ 
some disease in some places. In pits and dung- 
beds, especially where there is a lack of heat 
and a good deal of moisture present, when it 
appears, which may be known by the brown 
gangrenous decay upon the main-stems, keep a 
drier atmosphere, and oover the diseased stem 
with quick-lime, changing the lime oooasionally 
for fresh. No water must touch the parts 
affected; and if the plants require water, to 
support the swelling fruit before the disease 
has been oheoked, pour it round the outside of 
the hills, but not In the oentre near the main 
stem. 

The Pear on walih. —Carled leaves must 
be picked off and destroyed, as they generally 
contain a maggot. It is too soon yet to begin 
pruning, as the growth is very backward this 
season. The fruits are setting fairly well. The 
growing shoots of young trees must be nailed or 
tied in, to prevent breaking by the wind, whioh 
this year has been more than usually violent. 
Pears on the Qaince stock must be heavily 
mulched now, to support the surfaoe roots. 

Orchard-house. —The chief point of culture 
now is to utilise the sun-heat as much as 
possible in the afternoon, from four o’clock 
to seven o’clock, by closing the house and 
saturating every part by a free use of the 
engine. In the evening, last thing, give a 
little air to prevent stagnation and its 
usual ooncomitant, mildew. Borders must 
be well supplied, and trees in pots must not 
know what neglect means. Artificial stimulants, 
used cautiously, will be beneficial. Those who 
think of using artificial manures for the first 
time must give a very small quantity, and feel 
their way till the right strength has been 
arrived at. As a general rule, £ ounce of 
guano, or any artificial manure, to the large 
pall or pot of water—say, 3 gallons—will not 
be too much for any plant which is capable of 
appreciating stimulants at all. 

Strawberries in the early border are 
looking very vigorous and full of blossoms. As 
soon as the blossoms are set, give a good 
soaking of liquid-manure ; it will be beneficial, 
even if light showers are falling, and early 
borders are not, as a rule, too moist. I am 
assuming the ground between the rows has 
been heavily mulched. If very fine fruits are 
desired, thin out some of the weakest blossoms. 

Over-cropping wall-trees. —There will be 
some danger of this this season, as the orops 
are very heavy. A good many should be 
thinned off now, and the trees encouraged by a 
good mulch. 

Insects on Peaches. —Give no quarter to the 
black aphis. Tobacco-powder and soft-soap 
must be used as often as necessary. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Killing weeds in damp weather.— The best 
tool for this purpose is a light steel fork. Turn 
the land over among the crops wherever there 
is room to get the fork in, and bury the weeds. 
Hoeing is of no use, except the sun shines, to 
kill the weeds. Forking leaves an open surfaoe 
to let in the air to improve and pulverise the soil. 

New plantations op Asparagus. — The 
growth Is running up fast now where the land 


was liberally dealt with and in good order when 
planted. The system of planting in isolated 
rows is the best. Mulch round the plants with 
manure, and place a stake near the strong 
growths, to which they should be tied as they 
grow, to prevent the wind blowing them over 
and cheoking all further progress. 

French Beans in pits.— These are now a 
valuable crop. When well hardened by ex¬ 
posure, the lights may be taken off altogether 
now. Give plenty of liquid-manure, and gather 
all Beans as they become fit for use. 

Rosette Colbworts. — Sow a good-sized 
patch of this useful green now. When large 
enough plant a foot or so apart on any spare 
piece of land. They will oome in useful in 
winter. 

Cardoons.— Those who may wish to give 
these a trial mav make trenches now like 
those used for Celery, 5 feet apart, and plant 
patches of seeds, three or four seeds in a patch, 
18 inohes apart, in the oentre of the trenches, 
covering half-an-inch or so deep. When they 
oome up, thin the plants till only one remains. 

Cucumbers in frames.— These are growing 
rapidly now, and should have liberal treatment 
in the way of rich top-dressings and liquid- 
manure. Keep the growth tnin by pinching 
all young shoots one leaf beyond the fruit. 
Sprinkle every bright afternoon at 3.30, 
and close immediately. Cut all fruits when 
young. Where the treatment is generous and 
right, green-fly or other insects are not 
troublesome, but if they should appear they 
must be promptly dealt with, by fumigating 
with Tobacco in the case of green-fly. Smoke 
only when the foliage of the plants are dry. It 
is better to smoke two or three times mode¬ 
rately than to run any risk of an overdose, 
which might injure the foliage and check the 
growth of the plants for a long time. 

Sow Endive. —This useful salad plant may 
be sown freely now, as there is less danger of 
the plants bolting. Sow the seeds thinly in 
drills, in an open situation, 12 inches apart. 
Thin out, when large enough, to 12 inches in the 
rows, and transplant the surplus elsewhere. 

Celbraio —I have seen fine white bulbs o t 
this vegetable produoed by planting in trenches, 
like ordinary Celery, only placed nearer 
together, and, of course, the earth would not 
require to be so high. When grown in this 
way the blanched leaf-stalks come in for flavour¬ 
ing. If planted on the surfaoe, or in shallow 
drills, it is very easy to raise a ridge of soil over 
the bulbs when the growth is nearly com¬ 
pleted. 

New Zealand Spinach. —This may be safely 
planted now, if the plants have been raised in 
heat and well hardened. Select a warm posi¬ 
tion, and plant 2 feet apart each way. Plants 
raised in the open air may be thinned to that 
distanoe. 

Cabbage-stumps. — If these are intended to 
remain to produce a second crop, out off all 
leaves nearly dose up to the stem ; but in doing 
so do not injure the buds starting away. Keep 
down weeds. A muloh of short manure, if it 
can be spared, will improve the second crop 
both in size and suooulency. 

Transplanting Parsley.— The plants in the 
rows of early-sown Parsley should be thinned 
to 6 inches apart; the thinnings may be planted 
elsewhere, if more Parsley ii required. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Scarlet-flowered Avbnb (Gbum cooci- 
neum). —This Bright and pretty perennial s eems 
quite at home in most town gardens, and if it 
is only not quite smothered by smoke and 
high surrounding buildings, wfll grow and bloom 
very fairly for years. The towers, which are 
bright orange-scarlet, are now just commencing 
to open with us, and the plant! will oontinne to 
bloom more or less abundantly for the next two 
months at least. As the flowBr-stalks seldom 
exceed 2 feet in height, and tie habit of the 
plant is very good, this Geum makes a capital 
second-row plant for a herbaceous or mixed 
border. The double-flowering form is, we 
think, even prettier than the single kind, and 
somewhat more compact in habit as welL 
Geums are increased by division of the old 
roots either in autumn or the early spring, and 
also by means of seed. Like moit other plants, 
the seedlings are more vigorou than thorn 
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obtained by division, and are therefore to be 
preferred for nse in towns; seedling plants, 
however, will be found to vary somewhat in 
both the size and colour of the flowers, some 
being much larger and richer in hue than 
others. Any particularly fine examples should, 
therefore, be preserved, and increase obtained 
from these only. 

.Foxgloves (Digitalis) that have stood the 
winter out-of-doors are now beginning to push 

3 their flower-spikes, and will soon be in bloom. 

though these plants will grow in almost any 
kind of soil, rich or poor, they are so beautiful 
as to well repay a little care in preparing the 
ground for them, by manuring and deep dig¬ 
ging, Ac., as, of course, the spikes are much 
finer under such circumstances than when the 
plants have l>een in any way starved. If the 
•oil is light and dry, an occasional thorough 
soaking at this season will greatly benefit the 
plants; and if, instead of water, some good 


Balsams succeed well in town air—that is to 
say, they will grow and bloom very freely with 
ordinary care ; but when grown in pots in a 
town greenhouse or window, they are usually 
very “leggy” objects, owing to the want of 
free light and air. Now the Balsam is a much 
hardier plant than those who recommend grow¬ 
ing it in bottom-heat, and so forth, would have 
us believe, and we have found it muoh more 
satisfactory, as well as a great deal leas trouble, 
when planted out in the open air with the other 
half-hardy things. If grown under glass the 
plants must be kept on a high shelf, with their 
points almost touching the roof-glass, and 
abundance of air. If the house is a light one, 
and the plants well fed, good examples may be 
obtained. But a bed, or mass, of Balsams in 
the open air, is a pretty sight, and they also 
look well planted in threes here and there in 
the borders. Seed may still be sown for autumn 
flowering. 



OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CAPE POND WEED (APONOGETON 
DIET ACHY ON). 

Referring to the note (by “J. C. C.” in 
Gardening, page 169, and from which tho 
English name was inadvertently omitted) on 
the great merits of the Cape Pond Weed as u 
water plant, and which has called forth numer 
ous questions respecting it from our readers, 
we this week give some further details as to its 
culture and hardiness, together with illustra¬ 
tions of the plant itself as it appears in different 
positions. It is thus spoken of in “The English 
Flower Garden “ A beautiful, sweet-scented, 
aquatic plant from the ('ape of Good Hope, 
which, fortunately, is quite hardy in many 
parts of these islands, and in the north under 
special circumstances. No one has been more 
successful with it than the late James McNab, 
of the Botanic Gardens, at Edinburgh, who 
wrote of it: The Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton 
distachyon) has been growing iD the pond of 
the Royal Itatanic Gardens at Edinburgh for 
the last 40 yean, and now forms large patches 
in various parts of it, the largest being 4S feet 
in circumference. The situation where the 
pond stands was originally a marsh ; when it 
was made, the bottom was causewayed with 
stones, placed £ inch apart, to allow the numer 
ous springs, peculiar to that portion of land, 
freedom to rise between them. The pond 
varies from 2 feet to T» feet in depth, and the 
bottom is thickly covered with mud arising 
from the tree-leaves which are anually blown 
into it. In this decomposed vegetable matter 
the Pond Weed thrives well; and seeds, which 
are abundantly produced during the autumn 
months, germinate freely in the muddy bottom. 
In consequence of the number of springs which 
exist, portions of the pond are never coated 
with ice, even during the most severe winters. 
The overflow is very large, and is never 
found to vary at any time throughout the 
year, not even during the very dry summers. 


cave pond weed in a vot. 



CAP! POND WEED (NATURALISED). 


liquid manure can be afforded them, the results 
will be even more satisfactory. Seed should be 
•own now lor flowering next summer. The 
pure white variety, and also Ivery’s beautiful 
■potted, or Gloxinia-flowered, Foxglove, are both 
rery fine. 

Lupines (perennial).— These, also, are just 
shout commencing to bloom with us. They 
msy now be had in many shades of bine, 
purple, rose, and white, and a good mass of 
mixed colours is very effective. Seedlings make 
the best plants, and though they will grow in 
slmost any soil, become much more handsome 
objects under liberal cultivation. 

CHIMNEY-PLANT (CAMPANULA PYRAMID A LIS ). 
—Another grand old favourite, and as good as 
s pot plant as in the open ground. We have 
■sen the white variety, grown in an S-inoh pot 
in a London suburb, carrying one magnificent 
■pike nearly 8 feet high, besides two or three 
•mailer ones. The spikes are now just rising, 
•od to assist them to develop finely, liquid- 
manure should be freely administered, espe¬ 
cially to plants in pots. Thsse last, if possible, 
ihomld be brought under rIs^s to bloom, as the 
lowers naturally come fider andpruvnia tclflur 
than if fully exposed k> aVmitfy iirnooZJrW- 


General work. —Get Vegetable Marrows 

planted out at once, on little mounds of turf or 
soil, with a little manure beneath them. If 
strong they will not now require any protection. 
Tomatoes must also be got out without delay ; 
use little or no manure for theee, and set them 
in the wannest position you can find, of course 
in the full sun. Finish putting out bedding- 
plants ; Indian Shot (Cannas), Castor-oil-plants 
(Rioinus), and other sub-tropical subjects of 
this class may be safely planted out now, if 
they are strong and well hardened. The soil 
can hardly be made too rich for these. 

_ B. C. R. 

787.—Tea and Tea-leavee for plants.— Tea-leaves 
contain a large amount of tannin, which retardi their do- 
composition in the soil; their fertilising action is therefore 
very slow. The aah left on burning the leaves (about 5 per 
oent. on the dry leaf) would have a more energetic action. 
Perhaps they would be most economical I v utilised by fer¬ 
menting them in the manure heap.—K. M. 

S04.- Nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia.—By no means must even a weak solution of 
either of these be allowed to tonch the foliage of plants of 
any kind, or it will assuredly become soorchod or sealded. 

I Whenever it is found neoeasary to water plants in small 
1 pots with tho solution by means of a rose. If it touches 
the foliage at all. this should be thoroughly syringed or 
sprinkled with clean water directly afterwards.—li. 0. R. 


CAPE POND WEED (APONOGETON DISTACHYON). 

To these circumstances I attribute the 
healthy condition of the beautiful Pond 
Weed, which flowers abundantly every 
year, not only during the spring, summer, and 
autumn, but often during the winter, particu¬ 
larly if the weather is at all mild. Plants of it 
have been sent from this establishment to many 
ponds throughout Great Britain, but in few has 
it been successful, evidently owing to the want 
of constant springs babbling np amongst their 
roots, which causes a continual change of 
water. Plants of it have, however, succeeded 
in several mill-ponds, where the water is kept 
warm by the condensed steam constantly thrown 
into them. About London, daring the severe 
winters, there has been no more interesting sight 
than the profuse bloom of the Cape Pond Weed. 
In the open air, at Tooting, in the nursery for¬ 
merly carried on by Mr. p, Parker, it produced 
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myriad! of 1 to handsome flowers with a soent 
like that of the Hawthorn, and was supplied with 
water from an artesian well conducted into the 
reservoir in which it was grown. In the Mid¬ 
land and Cold districts it is neoessary for the 
perfect cultivation of this plant in the open air 
to grow it in spring or other water that does 
not freeze; bat in mild districts, and in the 
south of England, this is not needed. Where 
natural springs keep a pond from freezing it 
will grow well in any part of the country, with, 
of course, a little oare in starting it. In addition 
to its blooming throughout the winter in England 
in the open air, it may also be grown and 
flowered well as a pot plant During the 
summer, when so treated, it is best in the open 
air, plunged in a vessel of water; in the autumn 
it may be placed indoors in a light window, and 
if kept well supplied with water it will flower 
freely throughout the winter. It may also be 
flowered well in an inverted bell-glass in a 
room. It is important to bear tn mind that 
failures often result when it is planted out in 
ponds having very shallow water.” 

Parrot Tulips,—In large borders among 
green leafage of many kinds these brilliant 
Tulips are now very effective. They show best 
in the sunshine, when the light is reflected and 
intensified, as if from petals of burnished brass. 
Even when seen at a distance the blooms have 
quite a lamp-like effect, and are so bright that 
ordinary kinds of late Tulips look dull beside 
them. They are free-blooming, strong-growing 
kinds, and vary in colour from pure yellow 
through all shades of orange and red until a 
glowing blood-red or crimson ends the scale. 
On warm, dry, sandy soils they are not only 
hardy, but increase rapidly from year toyear. 
Among some of these flaming Parrot Tulips 
(T. turcica) we have a pretty single kind of a 
pinkish terra-ootta colour, which is much 
admired. Can anyone tell us where roots of 
the old yellow late Tulip, having a green 
bottom, can be obtained? It was formerly 
much prized as a hardy kind, and endures fresh 
and fair for a long time after it is out and 

? laced in water indoors. The great crimson-red 
'. Gesneriana is just now very fine, and endures 
both sunshine and wind bravely. It is one of 
the best of the hardy border kinds, but there 
are two or three forms, varying in size, and 
although all are good, major or Strangeway si 
are the largest and best.—B. 

Primroses picked off.—A friend lately 
told me that she suffered greatly from these 
flowers being picked off, and when I saw her 
the Pansies were treated in the same manner. 
The starlings were accused, also chaffinches. 
Now, I live surrounded by both these kinds of 
birds, and I do not suffer in this manner. I 
have watohed the starlings on the lawn and 
never saw one go near the flowers in the 
borders. I have one or two bunohes of Prim¬ 
roses which suffer, but can never see the delin¬ 
quent at work. Starlings seem very fond of the 
ripe Ivy-berry; I have watohed five or six busy 
at one bush overhanging a wall close to the 
house,— Salf. 

733. — Plants for carpet bedding.— 
The following are the most useful sub¬ 
jects for this purpose: For groundwork and 
filling-in — Sedum glauoum, S. acre, S. acre 
aureum, S. lydium, and S. oorsioum, various 
shades of gTeen ; Mentha Pulegium, rich deep- 
green ; Herniaria glabra and H. aurea, the first 
green, the seoona golden; Veronica repens, 
pea-green; Ajuga reptans, purple foliage; 
Pyre thrum Tchihatohewi, and P. aureum and 
laoiniatum (Golden Feather). For lines, and 
filling in small designs and spaces—Alter- 
nanthera amoena, rich-crimson, tinted green 
and yellow; A. magnifies, very bright orange- 
scarlet ; A. parinychioides, rioh orange; A. p. 
major aurea, bright yellow; Lobelia pumila and 
magnified, blue; also Brighton, and pumila 
Ingrami, or Sohneewiltohen, white; Iresine 
brilliantissima, I. Lindeni, and I. Wallsi, 
different shades of deep-crimson foliage—these 
grow rather tall, if not pegged down—and 
Coleus Versohaffelti, maroon and yeHow, 
grows rather tall. Eoheverias are much used, 
and very effective ; E. glauoa, E. seounda, and 
E. pumila for lines and edging; and glauoa 
metallica, or gibbiflora, for the centre of a bed 
or design. Other dwarf subjects sometimes 
employed are—Nert^ra depress bui naU pots. 




and Tagetes signata pumila, Sempervivums, 
dwarf Ageratums, and Oxalis comioulata rubim. 
Designs may be formed with these alone; but to 
get the best effects of colour we must go to the 
Alternantheras.—B. C. R. 

739. —Treatment ofOhrietmas Roeee. 
—You do not state whether plants are recently 
planted or established stools. If they are 
young they require time tc bring them into a 
blooming condition. Sometimes when Christ¬ 
mas Roms are transplanted they take a year 
or two to reoover. Old stools are the better 
for being divided now and then. The best 
time to do this is just as they begin to show 
the young leaves. In any case, Christmas 
Roses require liberal culture, otherwise they 
do not make sufficiently strong crowns. to 
flower well. Give them at once a top-dressing 
of manure, and water well now and then in hot 
weather. A pl&oe screened from dry winds is 
preferable.— J. Corn hill. 

800.—Hardy’foliage plants for cut- 

ting from.—The Fennel-leaved Pseony is 
excellent for this purpose. It has finely-divided 
foliage, and a well-established plant will fur¬ 
nish an abundance of material for cutting from. 
Hardy Ferns, such as the common Male and Lady 
Fern and their varieties, Polystiohum angulare, 
Polypodium vulgare oambricum (Welsh Poly¬ 
pody), Aspidium dilatatum (Shield Fern), are 
good ; and in the way of coloured foliage there 
are the Gardeners’ Garter Grass and the yellow- 
and-silver variegated Periwinkles, the trailing 
shoots of which nave a good effect. The Hardy 
Bamboos are also very useful for this purpose.— 
Byfleet. 

812. —Treatment of Hyacinths and other 
buibe after flowering.— As you must move them 
now from their beds, you bed better transplant them to a 
ahady place, where their leaves can die down, and then 
treat them as I advised " S. 0. 8." to manage his. See 
reply to query, 802.— Aunax. 

795.—Clearing garden-paths of weeds.— Salt is 
an exoellent remedy for killing weeds, but should not be 
applied in wet weather, or It is liable to be washed over 
the edges of the paths, destroying all plants of a delicate 
nature with which it comes in contact. Lime, sulphur, 
and salt mixed is good for putting an end to Grass, Daisy- 
plants, and Chiokweed.—A udax. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Swarming will very soon become general, 
Ahe population of hives now rapidly inoreaMB, 
and a week or so before a swarm is thrown off 
preparations are made to raise new queens, 
These young queens arrive at maturity in from 
twelve to seventeen days from the egg, and 
when the queen cells are sealed over, the swarm 
prepares to leave the hive. The queen hatches 
out eight days after being sealed in, bat should 
cold or wet weather then set in, the queen oells 
are destroyed, and swarming delayed till queen 
grube are again sealed, causing mnoh delay in 
the departure of the swarm. The ohief indica¬ 
tions of 

Swarming about to take place are, general 
restlessness, and crowding of the bees at the 
entrance of the hive, the appearance of drones, 
and when on a fine morning very few bees are 
at work, while on the day before all was activity 
and crowding, a swarm will, in all probability, 
leave the hive in the course of the morning. 
When they do swarm there oan be no doubt 
about it. They pour out of the entrance of the 
hive in a oonstant stream, in apparent wild 
confusion; they soon, however, collect in one 
spot, on some bush or tree near the apiary. 
The cluster quickly grows, as it is joined by the 
rest of the swarm; but should the queen 
fall to join them the bees soon return to the 
parent hives. All hives and appliances should 
be kept in readiness to receive, swarms, that 
no time may be lost after the bees duster. If the 
swarm is to oooupy a bar-frame hive, the frames 
should be filled, if possible, with olean, empty 
combe. The queen is thereby enabled to oommenoe 
egg-laying at onoe; otherwise, oomb-founda- 
tion should be fixed in the frame, either in full 
sheets or strips 1 inoh or 2 inches wide, fastened 
to underside of top bars, as guides to the bees 
to work out their combs in a perpendicular line 
within each frame. The swarm, after it has 
quietly settled, should first be hived in a straw 
skep, which should be held under the swarm 
while the branch on which it Is hung is shaken 


by a quiok and sudden movement. This causes 
the bees to Iom foothold, and fall in a mass into 
the skep. If the weather be very hot at the 
time of swarming, the bees may be sprinkled with 
oold water ; this will cause them to cluster more 
oloMly, besides rendering them less disposed to 
use their stings. The frame-hive that is to re¬ 
ceive the swarm should be placed upon the 
ground, as near as possible to where the bees 
have clustered, and a cloth spread in front of it, 
bringing one end over the edge of the floor¬ 
board, raising the front of the hive about 2 
inches, by means of a wedge or stone. As soon 
as the swarm is secured in the skep it should be 
taken to the frame-hive, and shaken on to 
the sheet in front of it. The bees will quickly 
run into the hive, which should at onoe be 
gently carried to the site it is to occupy. If It 
be preferred, the swarm may be shaken from 
the skep into the top of the bar-frame hive, 
first removing three or four frames, shaking 
the bees into the space made by the removal 
of the frames, re-arranging them after the bees 
have quieted down, reducing the number of 
the frames to the size of the bees, and contract¬ 
ing the spaoe by the division-boards. If the 
■warm is to permanently occupy a 
Straw hive, the hive should be gently 
placed upon a sheet spread upon the ground as 
soon as the swarm has been shaken into it, and, 
with a wedge under its edge, left for a short 
time to enable the flying bees to join, and all 
to suspend themselves m a duster from the 
top. The hive must then be plaoed upon its 
stand; it is neoessary in all oases to get the 
hive to its permanent poeition as soon as pos¬ 
sible, because aa soon as a swarm has congre¬ 
gated in its new home, many of the beee leave 
the hive in March of stores, make Mveral 
journeys before sonMt, and thus became 
familiarised with the position of their new home 
and its surroundings. A bottle of syrup 
should be given to the beee as soon as hived; 
this helps them greatly in oomb-building, and it 
is absolutely necessary to oontinue feeding ahould 
unfavourable weather ensue. The feeder should 
be plaoed over the feed-hole in the straw hive or 
over a hole in the quilt in the bar-frame hive, 
covering the feeder to proteot from robbers. 
Should a swarm settle on a thick branch or the 
stem of a tree, where it is impossible to shake 
them off, the bees should be swept, as carefully 
aa possible, into the hiving skep with a gooM 
wing or a handful of long Grass ; a brush irri¬ 
tates them greatly. If the quMn, with some 
of her attendants, be swept into the skep, the 
remainder of the swarm wul soon miss her from 
amongst them and join her upon the skep being 
plaoed on the ground. In some cases the only 
way to secure the bees is by placing the skep 
over them and driving them up into it with 
smoke. The old-fashioned prooess of smearing 
the inside of the hiving skep with sugar and 
beer is quite unnecessary, as is also the “ting¬ 
ing” of the swarm by means of warming-pan 
and door-key, or tongs and shovel. Despatch 
in hiving the bees after they have clustered is 
important, as the longer it is delayed the more 
difficult they are to handle, and there is always 
the chanoe of their again taking wing. When 
this happens they usually fly a long distance 
before again settling. 8. S. G. 


813.—Extracting honey from bee¬ 
hive. —If “ Ignoramus ” will let his hive alone, 
and not attempt now to extract any honey, he 
may have a swarm, bat on no aooount must he 
attempt to extract the honey now, or his hive 
may be ruined. If he will let it swarm, and 
then (if it is heavy, as he says it is) out a hole, 
about 4 inches in diameter, in the top of the 
skep, and have a piece of wood about 12 inohes 
square and | inoh thick, with a hole in tbe 
oeaitre about 3 inches in diameter, and fasten 
the same on the top of skep with four wooden 
skewers, and put a glass bell on the top to hold 
about S lb. or 1C lb. of honey (a bell may be 
purchased for a few shillings)—of ooune, the 
bell must be covered, and be kept dark—the 
bMs will then fill it, and he will be able to take 
it off with 8 lb. or 10 lb. of honey in, without 
disturbing the bees, and besides whioh, have 
a good supply remaining for the bees during the 
next winter. I would adviw “ Ignoramus ” to 
purohaM and read carefully T. W. Cowan's 
“British Bee-kMpers* Guide-Book."—P. Scat* 
tkrgood. Original from 
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A PICTURESQUE LONDON GARDEN. 
Tub picture from our readers’ gardens this 
week is an engraving from a photograph of 
North End House, West Kensington. Standing 
in its grounds, it is difficult to believe that 
we are actually in London, for it is some miles 
within the western limits of the great city. The 
house, which is of the solid building of a hundred 
years ago, has deep overhanging eaves ; the 
garden-front is covered by Wistaria, whose 
thiok steins interlace below the purple flower* 
clusters, and on which birds buila their nests ; 
Ivy, Clematis, and Virginian Creeper adorn the 
verandah, and the lawn boosts of two really 
magnificent specimens of Purple Beech and 
Catalpa, the latter unequalled by any in Kew. 
The place is the property of the trustees of the 
late Mr. James Wild, and is now used as a 
preparatory school for boys, who find scope in 
the ample grounds for cricket and other games. 
North End House is not without its literary 
associations, although it is difficult to identify 
these. North End, which lay in old times 
between Fulham and Kensington, was the abode 
of Edmund Kean, of Dr. Crotch, of the famous 
engravers, Cypriani and Bartolozzi. Sam Foote 


ROSE& 

PLANTING ROSES OUT UNDER GLASS. 

Roses in pots often grow and flower very well 
indeed; still, no one who is practically 
acquainted with their behaviour when planted 
out in well prepared borders can deny that they 
are not altogether more satisfactory. Such is 
my experience, after having grown them in 
pots for nearly twenty years, and also planted 
out in a large unheated house. In preparing 
the borders, not only was good soil provided, 
and of suitable depth, but being anxious bo 
secure the best possible results, I also provided 
ample drainage, which was a mistake, as in 
that case very muoh more water was required 
to keep the soil moist than would have been 
needed had no drainage been provided. In 
fact, my experience in regard to inside borders, 
whether for Roses, Vines, or Peaches, convinces 
me that drainage is unnecessary, except where 
the inside border is lower than the surface outside. 
I am further convinced, in regard to Rosea, that 
they require at least 2 feeb in depth of good 
soil, and if the plants are to make vigorous 
growth and remain in a healthy condition 


amount of light. The span-roofed form is the 
most suitable, particularly if the side-lights 
reach nearly down bo the ground, as then light 
will be equally diffused through all parts of the 
house. When beds have to be raised in order 
to bring the plants up to the glass, the roots are 
1 (able to suffer from want of moisture. Under 
the span roof, too, the beds and borders can be 
arranged boat, as there is more roof space over 
which to train tho climbing varieties and for 
forming bowers over tho pathway. In arranging 
Roses to bo trained under the roof, provision 
must be made to admit sufficient light for 
plants, if any, growing beneath them. Out of 
every G feet of roof there should be a dear space 
of 2 feet unoccupied ; nor is it desirable to train 
the growth so thickly over the other part as to 
exclude all light. In addition to plenty of light, 
Roses under glass also require a good supply of 
fresh air, but care must be taken during the 
spring months not to admit cold currents over 
the tops of the plants, or mildew will be sure to 
quickly follow such treatment. 

Pruning 

is best done towards tho end of December. 
The Tea-scented varieties, grown in the form 



Pictures from our Readers’ Gardens : A Picturesque London Garden, North End House, 

•»West Kensington. 

Engraved for Gaadbsiho Illustrated from a Photograph sent by Mr. Scott. 


lived and laughed in the Hermitage, and 
Richardson wrote his “ Clarissa ” in the summer¬ 
house on the property opposite North End 
House, now occupied by the distinguished R. A., 
Burne Jones. Another recollection, not con¬ 
nected with Eorth End, but referring to the 
same locality, may interest our readers. Close 
to Addison-road Station stands yet, though 
sadly encroached upon, Lee’s well-known “ Royal 
Vineyard Nursery.” The name is derived from 
the fact that the nursery was at one time an 
extensive vineyard, from whose grapes a red 
Burgundy was produced. Large wine-vaults 
were discovered there, in which the wine was 
stored. In a thatched cottage on this nnrsery 
lived. In those days, a man famous in his time 
as an engraver and etcher, Thomas Worlidge by 
name. Where the vintage was onoe gathered 
we have now a vast railway-station, and the 
hugest of modern circuses. 


870. — Heating email greenhouse. — I have a 
leao-to greenhouse, 17 feet by 9 feet, and this last winter 
I have been able to keep the temperature pretty uniform 
by having continually In uae a Tortoise stove, price 46s. I 
have kept the stove constantly alight all winter, burning 
1 the house cinders, and my plants have done very 


well indeed. The coke has c 
I have found for heating a s 


from twenty to thirty years, the roots must 
have plenty of space in which to extend. 
Roses planted out under glass require a very 
large amount of water to ensure & vigorous 
growth, and if we did not examine the border 
sometimes, the roots would be apt to suffer from 
drought. We give a plentiful supply by means 
of a hose attached to the water-main, with which 
the roots are flushed from fifteen minutes to 
twenty minutes at a time, more than a gallon 
being delivered per minute. These heavy water¬ 
ings require repeating at least once a month 
from April to October. 

Light houses. 

One could not be long occupied, moreover, in 
growing Roses under glass without being con¬ 
vinced of the importance of giving them 
plenty of light. If a Rose is planted in 
a dark corner, the growth is weak, and 
tho flowers few in number and small in size; 
but when trained up under the glass, or when 
the plant occupies a position in the body of the 
house where light can play all round it, it will 
make satisfactory growth, if otherwise well 
cared for. For this reason, Rose-houses should 
be constructed so as to afford a maximum 


of bushes, require but very little pruning 
until they have outgrown the space allot¬ 
ted to them; then tney should be cut back 
pretty hard into the old wood, and afterwards 
bo allowed to grow in their own way for a few 
years. Under this treatment a greater number 
of flowers will be secured than when annual 
hard pruning is resorted to ; but the cultivator 
must nave an eye to the character of the growth 
made by different varieties, and prune them ac¬ 
cordingly. Some make more small shoots than 
others, whloh, if not thinned oat at the proper 
time, would ultimately weaken the whole plant. 
Madame Falcot, Marie van Houtte, and Madame 
Lambard make thick, bushy growth which re¬ 
quires thinning out during the winter; Niphetoe, 
on the contrary, requiresIrat very little pruning, 
and the most spare-growing of all Tea Roses is 
Devoniensis ; therefore, to prune it in the same 
way as more vigorous growers would be wrong. 
In every case it Is desirable to cut off a few inches 
of the tops of all shoots which have flowered. In 
the case of strong-growing climbing Roses, such 
as Gloire de Dijon, Celine Forestier, Triomphe de 
Rennes, Reine Marie Henriette, and others of 
similar habit, they should not be pruned until 
they have oovered the space which they are 
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intended to cover ; bnt after that it is necessary 
to preserve all the strongest of the young wood 
during the summer, and to cut away the old 
wood in winter, for it is the long strong shoots 
which such varieties make that give the 
greatest number of the best flowers. To make 
climbing Roses look presentable during summer, 
it is too much the practice to cut away the 
young growth as soon as it gets a little un¬ 
sightly, but that is a mistake. The proper 
thing to do is to allow suoh Roses to grow pretty 
much as they like, and to sling up looBely any 
long shoots that may hang about in the way 
during summer ; then at the winter pruning they 
will be ready to take the place of any exhausted 
shoots that require cutting away. Where there 
is no available young wood to lay in, old wood 
must be allowed to remain, and any small shoots 
may be pruned back to within three buds of the 
larger branches. The growth resulting from 
this spurring back will in most cases flower, the 
only difference being that the blossoms will 
not be so large as those on young and vigorous 
shoots of the previous year’s growth. In the case 
of Marechal Niel, the growth does not often ex¬ 
tend very much after the first or second time of 
flowering. In that case, the shoots which have 
flowered should be spurred back at the proper 
time, but where there are shoots 3 feet or more in 
length which have grown out of the old stem, it 
is better to tie a few of them in, provided they 
do not crowd each other, and, after they have 
flowered, they may be cut clean away, when in 
all probability others will grow out to take their 
place. Many, I fear, fail to get strong and healthy 

S lants of this Rose by allowing them to produce 
owers before they have sufficient strength to 
maintain them, and at the same time extend 
their growth. This Rose ought not to be allowed 
to produce a single flower until it has made 
shoots of an aggregate length of 30 feet, and 
then it will have become sufficiently established 
to produce a crop of flowers. 

Tea-scented varieties 

are the most suitable for planting out under 

glass, and the following is a good selection for 
that purpose—viz.. Alba rosea, Catherine 
Mermet, David Pradel, Devonienais, Etoile de 
Lyon, Homcre, Madame Lambard, Marie Van 
Houtte, Niphetos, Madame Falcot, and Perle 
de Lyon. Besides the climbing sorts already 
mentioned, the following may be added—viz., 
William Allen Richardson, Marechal Niel, and 
Celine Forestier. J. 

352.— Treatment of Marechal Niel 
Rose.— Unless your plant is sending up strong 
young shoots from the bottom, it should not 
be cut down. In a general way, this Rose 
should be pruned in November ; but how much 
or how little depends on the growth which has 
been made. Where there are long branches, 
which have sent out young shoots during the 
summer, this young growth should be cut back 
in the autumn to within three buds of the base of 
the branch. The leading shoots should not be 
cut back at all where there is room for them 
to extend.—J. C. C. 

367. — Roses on galvanised iron 
arches. —It is not at all unusual for the 
branches of Rose and fruit-trees to die that 
have had labels of either copper or galvanised 
wire attached to them. What makes the matter 
the more perplexing is that the same kind of 
wire may be used for years, in some cases, 
without causing any ill effect. In the case of 
standard Roses, the label should be attached to 
the stake which supports the head.—J. C. C. 

344. — Noisette and Tea Roses.—I 
don’t think any written description would help 
you to decide which is a Noisette and which is 
a Tea Rose ; there is great confusion in all the 
classes of Roses as they are described in trade 
catalogues. The Noisettes have been so much 
crossed with the Teas, that it is difficult to tell 
one from the other. The chief characteristic of 
a true Noisette is that it flowers in large 
clusters, of which that well-known old white 
climbing Rose, Aimce Vibert, is a good example. 
—J. C. C. 


Dandelion destroyer.— a good way to destroy 
Dandelions on lawns, or footpaths, ia to get some gas- 
water, and pour a small quantity of it with a water-pot 
(without a rose) on the heart of the weed. In about an 
hour afterwards it will be found to be dead. The gas- 
water will kill every plant' or blade of Grastj it touohes, 
so that great o*re is requisite i altar pp Iqaflo — I. II. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions,— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if eorrtspondetUs / oUow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should he clearly and concisely written on one 
side of (he paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
dhning, 57, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publishrs. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in (he issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, unth the exception of such as cannot 
t oeU be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardrnlng should mention the number in which they 
appeared, 

952. — What to grow under a Yew-tree.— Can 
anyone kindly tell me what plants will grow under a Yew- 
tree ? With me neither Ivy nor Grass will grow.—0. B. 

953. —Woodllce In gfreenhouse.— Could anyone 
kindly tell me of a good plan for the oertain destruction 
of " my greatest greenhouse pest,” woodllce 7—J. W. Frrk- 
stonb. 

954. — Berberls Darwinl near the sea.— What 1b 
the best situation, soil, and treatment for this shrub near 
the sea 7 I live rather near it, and oannot get It to grow 
well.—R. E. 

955. —Toadstools— What is the best method of de¬ 
stroying Toadstools, whioh spring up periodically in great 
quantity in the same place, on a gravel path close against 
border tiling 7—Puzzled. 

956. — Bone meal as a liquid-manure.— Would 
It be safe to use bono meal, dissolved in water, as a liquid- 
manure for Fuchsias and Pelargoniums 7 And in what 
proportions 7—A. Macpiirrson. 

967.— Bitter Asparagus.— Will anyone kindly tell 
mo what causes Asparagus to taste bitter 7 The beds are 
about six years old, and are under an east wall; but they 
get plenty of sun.—M rs. Hudson. 

958—Hardiness of Olive-trees.— Can any of 
your readers tell me if Olive-trees will stand the winter in 
Devonshire or Kent? 1 brought some from Sierra some 
years ago, but they have always wintered under glass till 
they are now too large for the house.— Elton b. Ede. 

959. —Hedges near the sea-coast.— I planted a 
Yew hedge in a garden border a year ago. It is exposed 
to high winds from the sea, as well as west winds. A 
storm in July last did it great damage, and since then 
most of the Yews have died. What would be a good 
hedge plant for such a position to take the plaoo of the 
Yews?— Cockburn’s Path. 

960. — Price of orchard Gra98.— Will some agri¬ 
cultural reader of Gardhxixg kindly inform me what sum 
per acre I ought to obtain for Grass fit to cut for hay, the 
purchaser to take the Grass as it stands, cut, and make 
the hay himself 7 My orchard—about one acre and three 
quarters in extent—last year yielded about two and a-half 
tons of hay; this year it promises to be somewhat heavier. 
The Grass is very sweet.— Gloucester. 

961. — Lake In a garden.— Having just concreted 
the bottom of a lake, 1 foot in depth, I would be glad to 
know how to keep the water In it from stagnating and be¬ 
coming impure? How often would It be necessary to re¬ 
fill it, as It can only be filled by pips water, for which I 
have to pay 7 And I should like to know whether fish or 

S lants are advisable to put in it? And, if so, what arc 
eat, where I oan procure them, and how to keep them 7 
I have an outlet from lake.— Tower. 

962.— Anrlcnla culture. — Will someone kindly 
answer me the following questions about Auriculas (my 
plants are in pots, and have just bloomed)? 1, What 
treatment do they require during the summer and on 
through the winter 7 2, Do they require manure, and is 
an artificial kind good for them 7 3, What is the best 
time to divide the plants so as to increase my stock ? I 
have not a greenhouse, but only a frame (cold). Would 
they be likely to do well in suoh a place?—F. W. G. 

963.—CackOO-splttlO.—Can any reader tell me how 
to get rid of the plant pest popularly known as “ Cuckoo- 
spittle 7” The process of simply searching for it, and re¬ 
moving it by hand, ia tedious and unsatisfactory, as it is 
apt to be missed in places. It has attacked in my garden 
not only perennials, but also young annual seedlings, so 
that, although I was troubled with it last year, this year’s 
increase in it appears to be not simply the product of eggs 
deposited in the stems by the fly or beetle. Is there any 
wash or dressing which will touch this pest?— Puzzlkd. 

964.—Yellow Foxgloves.— Would anyone kindly 
give me some information respecting Yellow Foxgloves ? 
For six years 1 have sowed seed of several varieties of this 
plant, and at different seasons (every month between May 
and September), and not a single seed has germinated 
except about a score, which came up last May, after being 
in the ground from the previous June. Are they more 
tender than the common kinds, and do they require 
artificial heat? Also, would seed sown as soon as ripe 
produce plants strong enough to flower the next summer 7 
—Ivanhob. 

965 —The hardiness of the Arum Lily (Calla 
ethloplca).—I am told that this plant will stand our 
winter, if planted in a pond. I placed mine, last year, after 
dowering, In a tin bucket, whion was plunged Into a pond 
of running water, and left it there all the summer. I took 
it up in the autumn, and put some fresh earth on the 
roots, without disturbing them, os the ducks had shovelled 
the earth away ; it began to grow at once, and flowered 
earlier than In the year previous. If it would stand the 
winter, it would bo a great addition to our ponds. Can 
any reader answer this query ?— Salk. 


966. —Duckweed In pond.— Can anyone tell me 
how to get rid of Duckweed in a pond that has water 
running through it ? It was cleared in the autumD, and 
the pond left empty several weeks, but now as quickly as 
we clear it of the weed it grows again. We cannot put 
dneks on because of the aquatic plants.— M. E. W 

967. —Plant to keep off flies.— We are tormented 
with swarms of flies during the warm weather. Oan any¬ 
one kindly inform me what plant It is that they abhor and 
keep out of the apartment wherein it is placed? I have 
heard of It, but have quite forgotten the name. When 1 
first heard of it the great difficulty was to getit.-NoD.voi . 

963.— Sedume and Sempervivume.— Will some 
reader give some hints concerning the cultivation of 
Sedums and Sempervivums 7 I have had such very 
different advice concerning them—some recommending 
bud, others shade; some deep, rich soil, others hardly am 
soil at all—that I should like the opinion of some expen 
onced cultivator on the 9Ubjeot. Some of my advisers 
advocated planting Sedums in pockets in loam and old 
mortar rubbish. If such is a good method, wh&t kinds 
are most suitable? How largo ought the pockets to be ? 
And what proportion of loam ought there to be to the 
lime 7 Also, what time ought they to be planted 7—E. L. 

969. —Peach-tree leaves eaten— Two Peach-trees 
on the south wall of my garden have been attacked by 
some insect, and many of the branches are stripped of 
leaves, leaving the fruit (about the size of Gooseberries) 
quite bare. On my return home, on Tuesday last, I was 
recommended to try carbolic acid as a remedy, so I made 
a solution of it, using about four ounces to five quarts of 
water, and with this syringed the trees. The insects art 
killed, but will the carbolic acid be likely to injure the 
trees or fruit? The exposed fruit on one side is quite 
brown in appearance. I may mention that on Tuesday 
night there was a heavy downpour of rain, which would 
wash the trees.—R ichmond. 

970. —Campanula culture.— Will someone kindly 
give me some practical information concerning the culti¬ 
vation of Campanulas 7 Some say they ought to be grown 
iu a shady spot. Is this true 7 I hare a small rockery, 
facing north, but partially protected from that quarter. 
It is overhung by some shrubs—not very thiok ones, how¬ 
ever. The soil is fresh loam, 12 inches deep. I should 
not mind, however, building it up again with other soil, if 
that is unsuitable. Would Campanulas thrive in the 
above situation—alpine ones, of course—suoh as carpatica, 
fragilia, garganica, turblnata, &c. 7 If the above soil and 
situation would not suit Campanulas, what other dwarf 
free-flowering hardy alpines would be likely to thrive 7— 
E. L. 

971. — Beating small greenhouse. — Can any 
reader help me? I have a lean-to wooden greenhouse, 
12 feet by 7 feet, from which I wish to exclude the frost 
during such a winter as the past. I want some apparatus 
that can easily be started for night use when required, or 
when the temperature is under 45 degs. lias anyone any 
experience of Gillingham’s Radiating Heat Generator 7 I 
cannot take a pipe from any fireplace in the house, gas is 
out of the question, nor do I wish to erect any brick 
structure for boiler. I should not mind a brick flue under 
the stage ; but would that become the landlord’s pro¬ 
perty 7 Hot-water pipes would not be much use, as we 
arc very short of water about here—besides, they are ex¬ 
pensive. The greenhouse has an exposure to S.E. on the 
top of a hill—a wall keeps north and west winds off.— 
Matku. 

972. — Hybridising. — Although I have read many 
gardening publications for years, I have never seen an 
article on hybridising ; this department of horticulture 
(though one of the most Interesting and useful) is very 
little understood among amateurs. I have been a fairly 
successful gardener for more than thirty years, but am 
almost entirely Ignorant of this art. I simply know that.the 

S ollen of a Cabbage will fertilise the seed-pod of a Brussels 
prout, or a Savoy, but I do not suppose I oould get 
a hybrid or cross between a Potato or the red-berried 
Solanums, though they are both of the same gcnu9 : 
neither do I know anything about the manner and period 
in which hybridising is performed. I am sure a few notes 
on this subject from some experienced reader would be 
very interesting and instructive to others besides myself. 
—Ivanuor. 

973.—Vines cleared of red spider In twenty- 
four hours.— “Jersey Amateur” says in Gardbninu 
(p. 160) that a few years ago he had a bad attack of red 
spider on his Vines. He sulphured the leaves of the Vines 
in the morning, and in the evening of the samo day 
syringed all the sulphur off the leaves again. The follow 
ing morning he repeated the sulphuring, and allowed it to 
remain on the foliage. Will “ Jersey Amateur ” kindly 
inform me through the pages of Gardening what method 
he adopted to put the sulphur on the leaves, as these 
Insects are always to be found on the under part of the 
foliage of the Vines, and the application would appear very 
difficult to an inexperienced person 7 Also, about what 
quantity ho would recommend to bo used with safety, as 
1 have been told It must be used with caution, or the 
effect will be the entire destruction of both foliage and 
fruit.—J. R. H., Cornwall. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

974. —Unhealthy Vine-leaves.—J. K. 

[The Vine-leaves sent arc not really unhealthy ones: 
but the cause of their blotched appearance is, no doubt, 
owing to their growing in a low temperature and damp, 
stagnant atmosphere; under such conditions, the very 
first gleam of sunshine would bring about what is called 
“ scalding." The remedy is to give ventilation to your 
house early in the day, and endeavour to maintain there¬ 
in a rather drier and ivarmer atmosphere ; the foliage, oj 
the. Vines will then become thick and leathery, and, when 
that is the case, there is not much danger of “ scalding. n ] 

975. —Goats’ manure for gardens.— Titt. 

[Goats’ manure is very similar in its nature to that 

obtained from sheep, and, doubtless, like it, can be. used as 
a fertiliser with advantage in the kitchen or Jlowei 
garden.] 
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•7C.—Wart-llke Motohea on Vlna-loavas.— 
What Is the cense t—G. Coons. 

[Thi* question is answered in Oa&dbximci, p. 17S, and the 
note contains the best advice on the subject toe can give.] 

977. — Seedling Chrysanthemums.—Will Chrys¬ 
anthemum seed sown in April bloom this year?—O ld 
Woman. 

[The commencement of the month of February is the best 
time to stnc Chrysanthemum seed. Seed sown in April 
would be, in a general sense, too late to produce plants 
that are strung enough to flower in anything like true 
character this season.] 

978. — Brown scale on Pig-tree.— What will keep 
down brown scale on a Fig-tree now ripening ita trait 
without Injuring the Figs ?— Scads. 

[The best thing to keep this pest in check during the 
ripening of the fruit of the Fig will be to diligently wash 
the parts affected by the insect daily with a suonge and 
rather strong soapy water. As soon as ever the crop of 
fruit has ripened of give the leaves and branches of the 
tree copious and frequent washings with clean water from 
the garden-engine or syringe, and the border, if the Fig is 
planted out, should also then receive a thorough soaking 
of weak liquid, cow, or stable-manure.) 

979 —Binging fruit-treee.—Oan anyone tell me 
hew and when the operation ot “ ringing" should be per¬ 
formed to promote fertility in fruit-trees? 

I" Ringing ” is simply cutting away a narrow strip of 
bark, quite down to the wooil, entirely round a branch. It 
has the eject of checking the flow of the sap , and thus in¬ 
duces the branch so treated to become more fruitful and 
bring forth larger fruit. The best time to perform the 
operation is just previously to the opening of the blossoms. 
The evil eject of ringing is that sometimes the open wound 
induces canker. The jlow of the sap in a fruit-tree branch 
can be checked almost equally as well by binding a tight 
ligature, round it, and, if this is done, no danger of canker 
is likely to result.] 

9S0.—MQdew on vines.—Would you kindly tell me 
the cause and best remedy to prevent the mildew on Vines ? 
And also the best work published on Vine oulture?—W. A, 

[Mildew on Vines is generally caused by unhealthy root- 
action and a low temperature and stagnant atmosphere in 
the vinery when the Vines are in full growth ; therefore, 
removing these first causes is qf the utmost importance. 
When mildew xs actually present on the Vines, the best 
and only remedy, in fact, is to apply sulphur to the 
foliage The sulphur should be first mixed with a small 
quantity of milk, until it is thoroughly dissolved; then 
more water should be added, and it should be applied to 
the Vine until every leaf is thoroughly wetted. In the 
winter wash the Vines, and paint them over with sulphur 
and milk . After applying the sulphur to the leaves now 
maintain a higher and drier temperature in the vinery, 
and ventilate freely whenever possible to do so. The best 
work on Vines is “ Vines and Vine Culture," by A. F. 
Barron, Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick.] 

981. — Plant for drawing-room. — will anyone 
advise me what graceful plant 1 oan have suitable for a 
drawing-room, where there is no gas and seldom a fire ? — 
ANXIOUS. 

[The best plant possible for a drawing-room, in a general 
sense, we think to be the Aralia Sieboldi. It is figured in 
Oakdoino, p. 88, and appended thereto arc some good 
notes on its culture, which would be advisable to follow.) 

932.— Wire worms in a flower-bod.— There is a 
flower-bed in my garden infested with wireworms, and 1 
have tried to exterminate them with lime and soot in 
vain. Oan anyone suggest a remedy ? -Lictiuf. 

[In the autumn try a good dressing of gas-lime, incor¬ 
porate this well with the soil, and let it remain in a 
roughly dug state throughout the winter ; it will be thus 
thoroughly exposed to the action of frost. This may help I 
you ; but wireicorm is a very difficult pest to eradicate. 
Always catch and kill all you can see.] 

983—Violets changing colour.—I have been 
told that double white violets (Oomte Brazsa), planted 
in beds adjoining Marie Louise Violets, will ohangs from 
pure while so coloured flowers. Is this so ?—L. D. 

[It is impossible for one kind of Violet to influence the 
colour of the fiowers of another variety simply because they 
are growing side by side.) 

984. —Crapes turning brown.—My Grapes, now 
just stoning, are showing signs of going brown and bad as 
they did last year before ripening. Perhaps someone oan 
tell ms the ciuse and remedy ?—A Constant Reader. 

[This is, no doubt, a case of what is called “ rust," and 
it is generally produced by the berries coming in contact 
with the hands or the head of the operator who does the 
requisite work connected with the culture of the Vine. 
Another frequent cause is that of suddenly overheating 
the hot-water pipes whilst the skin of the berries is yet 
young and tender. If this overheating occurs, " rust ” is 
almost certain to follow. Carefully avoid both of these 
causes, and probably the trouble will cease, always suppos¬ 
ing that the Vines are in vigorous health.) 

985. — Selling Grapes —I have Blaok Hamburgh and 
Musoat Grapes, which will be ripe about the middle of 
J one. I shall be glad to know the best way to sell them, 
and how much a pound I should ask for them.—E. S. 

[The better plan fftr the profitable disposal of the Grapes 
in question, xf only a small quantity are grown, would be 
to get some respectable retail fruiterer to make a bid for 
the lot; you would thus save the trouble and expense of 
marketing them. Of course, if you have a considerable 
quantity to dispose of. then the public market would prob¬ 
ably be your only resource. With regard to the price you 
may ask per pound, that must entirely depend upon the 
quality of the Grapes and the demand for them when you 
wish to sell; it is quite impossible to quote a stated sum 
per pound.] 

986. —PaV on Gooseberry-bnshss.—My Goose¬ 
berry-bushes are litsrally alive with the fly I have enoloied 
a specimen of. Be kind enough to tell me the name of It, 
and also the best means of destroying them?—A. Mac- 
fusksoi 

[The flies sent were specimens of the St. Marks Fly 
(Bibio marci). They will not injure the Gooseberry- 
bushes, and will probably have disappeared before now.— 

q.b.b. 1 Digitized by P QI£ 


987.—Marechal Nlel Bose mildewed.— l have 
a Mar6ohal Niel Rose-tree, the top pert of which is com¬ 
pletely covered with mildew; the plant is In a pot In a 
small damp greenhouse facing south. What is the cause and 
remedy?—B. J. 

[The damp and probably stagnant tUmosphere o the 
greenhouse would be almost certain to produce mildew on 
the Rose, and, as it is growing in a pot, probably it occa¬ 
sionally gets overdry at the root; this is a very fruitful 
cause of the pest. Dust sulphur freely over all the foliage, 
ami attend carefully to watering the roots, giving occa¬ 
sional doses of liquid-manure. Let the greenhouse be 
ventilated as much as possible; but avoid cold, cutting 
draughts of air, which will also produce mildew on the 
Rose.) 

98 i .— Propagating Poplars.—I have some well- 
grown Poplar-trees in my garden, and should like to pro¬ 
pagate others from them. Will you kindly inform me 
whether this is a possible fest for an amaiaur, and, if so, 
how to go about it ?—Poplar. 

[The Poplar is easily propagated—generally by means of 
suckers or layers. In the case in point the best of the txvo 
plans to adopt would be the former one. A sucker is 
simply a shoot sent up from the roots of the tree. Take 
up these suckers, if present around the trees (they generally 
are), and plant them in a border of good soil in the 
autumn, and the following season they will make good 
progress. Layering can be performed where the branches 
of the tree are near enough the earth to admit of it, in the 
same manner as recommended for the propagation of 
Pyrus japonica in Gardbninq, p. 173.] 

989. —Bed spider on Ivy.— Will you or any reader 
cf Oardining kindly tell me what I oan do to get rid of 
red spider which has attaoked the Ivy on my house ? 
Syringing with soap and water has been tried without any 
good result.— Parsonaqb, Perthshire . 

[A washing of soapy water, applied with an ordinary 
syringe, has rarely sufficient force to dislodge red spider; 
trie garden-engine would be much better adapted for the 
end i7i view. Try the eject of copious and forcible wash¬ 
ings of clean or soapy water so applied once or twice daily 
Another cause of red spider appearing on Ivy in such 
positions is often to be traced to the fact of the roots sujsr- 
ing from drought, as but little rain can reach them owing 
to the overhanging eaves. Therefore, give abundant arti¬ 
ficial supplies of water to them whenever the weather is hot 
and dry.) 

990. —Diseased Rose-leaves.—The leaves of mv 
Rose-tree, growing on She front of my house in a south 
aspect, are covered with a white powder (11** earn pies 
sent), they then curl up and die off. What is the matter 
with them ? And can you suggest a remedy ?— Oss who 
is Vbxrd. 

[The sample of leaves from the Rose-tree are badly 
ajected with mildew, and this would account for their 
curling up and dying oj in the way they do. Apply a 
good dressing cf powdered sulphur to the leaves and 
branches, and, examine the state cf the soil in which the 
roots are growing ; if U is dry, which is most probably the 
case, under the eaves of the dwelling-house, give it a 
thorough soaking of weak liquid-manure, to induce the 
Roses to make vigorous growth. This, if accomplished, 
will greatly assist in preventing the attacks of mildew, 
and insect pests as tcell. Frequent washings of water 
Jrom the garden-engine or syringe will also conduce to 
promote a dean and vigorous shoot-growth .j 

991. —Insects on Blaok Currant-trees.— Some 
of my Blaok Currant-trees appear to be attacked by some 
Insect peek, causing the buds to remain unexpended, as 
you will see from the appearance of the shoots sect. Can 
you tell me what It is, and also suggest a remedy for the 
same ?— Constant Reader. 

[ Your Currant-bushes are attacked by one of the gall 
mites (Phytoptus ribis). These mites are very small, and 
the aid of a strong magnifying glass is required to detect 
them. They live between the miniature leaves in the buds, 
and, by sucking their juices, prevent them from expand¬ 
ing properly. The best cure is to cut oj the infested 
shoots and burn them. Some persons recommend syring¬ 
ing the bushes with a solution cf soft soap and Quassia ; 
or 4 oz. of suiphuret of lime and t oz. of soft soap to a 
gallon of water; but the mites are so securely hidde n in 
the buds that 1 cannot imagine that any wash would be 
of much use.— G. 8. 8.j 

992 —Gutting Asparagus. -Will you kindly tell 
me what ie the meaning of the note on " Cutting 
Asparagus” in Gardbnmo (p. 165)? It there says It is best 
to cut all the Grass, little and big. till it is time for cutting 
to oease ? We only out that which is ready and fit for 
table, leaving the rest to seed, Ac.; not because we want 
seed or young plants, however. Ie it better to cut all 
and so prevent the plants seeding and exhausting them¬ 
selves ?-J. A , Scarborough. 

[The question of cutting Asparagus is an important 
one, and, no doubt, the practice of leaving the small 
growths to run on to seed at the time of cutting for the 
table, instead of removing them, tends greatly to waken 
the stock. The best plan xs to follow exactly Mir. Hobdatfs 
excellent advice on the subject given in the note quoted.) 

995 .—Weevil on Apple-trees.—I have a dwarf 
Apple-tree (Lord 8ufflela) which is Infested by a small 
greenish-brown caterpillar, which 1 find eating the centre 
cf the bloesoms ; the tree is also attaoked slightly with 
aphis. I have also found a number of small brown 
beetles, with longish snonts, which I take to he of the 
weevil tribe. I fled them In the blossoms. Will some 
entomologist kindly tell me the name of grub, also of 
beetle, and If the beetle is injurious or not, also what 
remedy I can employ ?— Mblbourne. 

[From your note I imagine your Aj>ple-trees are in¬ 
fested bit the Apple - blossom Weevil (Anthonomus 
pomorum ); but, without seeing the beetles and grubs, I 
cannot say positively. This weevil lays its eggs in the 
flower-beds, and the grubs eat the interior of the fiowers. 
Tar or paint a piece of board or tin, and, before it is dry, 
shake the weevils on to it. Remove all rubbish, stones, Ac ., 
which may be near the tree in the autumn, and any rough 
bark on the tree, as the beetles shelter themselves during 
the winter in such places, and wash the stems well with 
some insecticide. —6. 8. 8.] 


094 <—SpircsB (Asttlbt) japonica.—I have a plant 
of this wnich has filled its pot with roots, and evidently 
requires dividing. Will you inform me when is the beet 
time for so doing, and whether it should be put out-of- 
doors during the summer ?— Lulu. 

[Divide the plant into tu>o or three portions, and plant 
them out at once in a border of good soil, and give abun¬ 
dance of water in dry weather. They should be allowed to 
remain in the ground, for twelve months, and then in the. 
autumn following they can be potted up, and will flower 
again, and often as well as freshly imported clumps .] 

995.—Cucumbers falling.—I had a quantity of 
long stable manure, brought in about a month ago, form¬ 
ing a large heap, and the Cucumber frames were Imme¬ 
diately put on the top of it, without first turning it over 
and allowing it to ferment. Shortly after the framee 
were in their plaoes the Cucumber-plants were planted, 
now some four or five weeks ago, and they have remained 
the same size ever sinoe, and there does not seem to be 
any, or but very little, heat ooming from the manure. 
Will you kindly say if you think this is owing to the eon- 
tinuanoe of oold weather we have been having during the 
last few weeks, or Is it owing to not allowing the manure 
to ferment first 1— Subscriber. 

[Long strawy stable manure, to form a good hot-bed far 
Cucutnbers, should have been turned over twice or thrive 
before placing the frame thereon, and, if dry, should have 
had water thrown over it in the mixing. No doubt the 
cause of the failure described is owing to the fact of the 
manure having become dry and cold, as it nearly always 
will do if not tcell worked in the first instance. The dry , 
piercingly cold winds we have had lately would, no doubt, 
make matters worse. Make a fresh start at once with a 
well worked manure-bed and some fresh, strong, young 
Cucumber-plants. It is very doubtful if those that haie 
become stunted will ever be of the slightest value.] 


NAMBB OF PLANTS AND FBUIT. 

Naming plants,— Persons who Irish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant vita 
flowers, and, If possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or fiowers at on* time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent, Wt do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists' flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the meant of oomparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardenino Illustrated, 87, 
Southampton-strest, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Mater.—1, Eupalorium ripa- 
rium; 2, Sparmannia afrioana; 8, Calceolaria vlolacea. 

- M. O. D.—l and 2, Cannot name without flowers; 3, 

Luxula oampestrla.- Amateur, Scar boro’.—Hot the Tea- 

plant ; cannot name without flowers- B. S.— Hardy 

Dragon-tree (Draoama indivisa).-C. B. S .—Cdlsia 

belonlcsefolia.- John McLean. —Tooth-wort (Lathiaa 

squamaria); yellow flower, Forsythia viridissima.- 

J. W. Locke .—1, Lillum c&ndidum; 2, Asparagus virgatum. 

- Market Drayton.— 1, Galanthu* plicatus; Hyaointhus 

romanus; 8, Broad-leaved Wood ruffe (Aspernla taurine) 

- W. S. Barker.— 1, Saxifrage granulate: 2, Dielytra 

exlmia; 3, Cardamine pratensis.- M. E. i*.—Send 

better specimens.- Robert Fox,— Edwardsia grandiflora. 

- F. Alban Barraud.— Speoimens ot dried flowers too 

Imperfect to name accurately. - T. M. Burke.— 1, 

Polyanthus Jaok-in-tbe-Greeu ; 2, Ranunculus acria fl -pi.; 

S. Anthericum liliago ; 4, Primula jvponioa.- Reader — 

Dandrobium Dalhouieiaoum.- Hilda Gripper.— Aroto* 

•uphylos nitida.- Helen Sankey.— Probably an Oxalls ; 

but specimen was quite dried up.- D., Reigate. —Hya¬ 
cinth:’ romanus.- J. P.— Alyssum saxattle.- Roster. 

—Dried up; send better specimen.- A. B. C.— 1, Drabe 

in oan a; 2, Cerastium semideoandrum.- G. A. Ding.— 

The yellow flower is Saxifrage musooidsa, and the purple- 

coloured one is 8. atro-purpurea.- G. T, G. F.—Ho 

numbers attaohed to speoimens sent; send again, and 
number them.- Berks.—A variety of Ixie. 

TO OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that ws cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

L. L. —See advertisement of index on front page of 

Gardknino.- Beginner. — “ The Practical Poultry 

Breeder and Feeder,” or W. Cook’s " Poultry Journal,” 

would be useful.- S. B .— 1 "Dictionary of Gardening,” 

by George Nicholson, published by L. Upoott Gill, 170, 

8trand, London, W.C.- E. F. L.— Maokaya belle. We 

should say that in almost any nursery where stove and 
greenhouse plants are a speciality you would be able to 

get this plant.- J. F. D.—Try the “Dictionary of 

Botanloel Terms,” by the Rev. J. S. Henslow. 

HOUSEHOLD^ 

Salicylic acid.— With reference to the 
several suggestions that have appeared in your 
paper oonoerning salicylic aoia for preserving 
fruit, Ac., I beg to draw your attention to a 
report presented to the French Government; 
“That the continuous taking of salicylio acid, 
even in small quantities, or its derivatives, is 
injurious to health, especially in the case of 
aged persons, and those whose renal and digestive 
organs are not properly sound.” — Henry 
Urquhabt. 

996.— Biaokteeetlee. —Mv houst is overrun with 
blaokbeetles. Can anyone kindly Inform me of any 
method by which I can get rid of them?—S carabocus. 

Catalogues received.— Orchids, Stove and Green¬ 
house Plants, Palms, Ferns, Ac. J. Baokhonse and Son, 

York.- New and Choice Plants and Chrysanthemums* 

Edward Philip Dixon. The Yorkshire Seed Establishment, 
57, Queen-street, Hull 
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FRUIT. 

PYRAMID PEAR-TREES. 

This method of training the Pear-tree is not 
only one of practical use, but the appearance of 
lines, or groups, of healthy specimens is a highly 
ornamental, as well as useful, feature in any 
rden. A suitable location for planting them 
in a single line on either side of a garden 
walk. In such a position they are easily got at 
for the purposes of pruning, protecting the 
blossoms in spring, and gathering the fruit when 
ripe. A perfect specimen of a pyramid Pear- 
tree ought to be quite symmetrical, and the 
growth of each branoh springing at regular 
intervals from the main stem should be straight 
and clean, and the whole tree should be furnished 
from base to summit with branches well set 
with fruit-spurs, and which should never be 
allowed to become overcrowded. The breadth of 
a good specimen treo should be equal to about 
one-third of its height. Pear-trees of pyramid 
shape, ready trained, can generally be purchased 
in most good fruit-tree nurseries, but, of course, 
they are much more expensive than maiden 
trees. If these latter are procured the grower 
can train his own trees, and often a better 
result is obtained than when stock is purchased 


1 should be cut in much shorter than the lower 
ones, to favour the development of the same. 
This routine of pruning and training may be 
said to apply generally to their culture through¬ 
out their career, taking care, however, as the 
trees increase in size that the terminal growths 
of the lowermost branches be not allowed to 
extend too wide. This can easily be avoided 
by timely pinching-in in the summer season. 
The best season for planting Pears, in common 
with all other fruit-trees grown in the open air 
in this country, is in the early autumn, and the 
soil in which they generally thrive best is in 
a good, rather heavy, well-drained, loamy 
one; but by careful attention to manuring 
the roots, giving plenty of water where pos¬ 
sible, and mulching them in hot, dry weather, 
they can be grown extremely well in almost 
any soil. During the flowering season protec¬ 
tion of the blossoms from frost is very desirable, 
and the form of the tree renders the application 
of this by no means diilicult. A light wire or 
wooden framework can be placed around the 
trees, and a light canvas oovering, made to put 
on or take off easily, is about the best thing to 
employ for the purpose. In a general way this 
protecting medium should be removed in the 
daytime ; but when in the spring a black, frosty 
north-east wind is blowing, it may often 


gather the fruit before quite ripe, allow a day 
or two to pass before storing, and then very 
carefully place each individual Apple upon 
its particular heap. No Bign of bruise, 
therefore, ever appears ; and, somewhere about 
the end of July, if my store be not ex¬ 
hausted by that time, I am seeing used daily 
in the house Apples as fresh and plump as 
the day they were gathered. A day or 
two since two visitors were expressing them¬ 
selves as somewhat incredulous as to the result 
of my plan; but upon placing before them sundry 
Apples, beautifully fresh, picked from a heap, 
they were thoroughly convinced of its excel¬ 
lence. Of course, it would be useless to attempt 
to preserve non-keeping varieties, and the length 
of time they will keep depends upon the sort. I 
always find that the Blenheim Orange gets 
rather flavourless and woolly about the end of 
February. Redstreaks follow about a month 
later, and go off rapidly; but sourings, 
and most keeping kinds, may be in use 
without sign of shrivelling, or losing flavour, 
for from ten to twelve months. I never store 
the fruit upon the bare earth or stone, but place 
a few loose planks upon the floor—this more 
on the score of cleanliness—and occasionally 
I fill any large rough cases I may have, but they 
seldom keep so well. Twice only have I been 



PYRAMID PEAR-TREE IN BEARING. 


WINGED PYRAMID J’EAR TREE IN BEARING. 


that has been a long time in the nurseryman's 
fruit-quarters, and, consequently, frequently 
has become crippled and stunted in growth, and 
rarely producing satisfactory after-results. 
Commencing, then, with the maiden tree, one 
year worked before re planting, it is better 
to let it grow for the first season, with¬ 
out pruning at all; this operation is one 
requiring much care, so as to ensure the base of 
the tree operated on being well furnished 
with strong and fruitful branches, which must 
be fully borne in mind when cutting back. The 
summer following the first pruning, the young 
trees will generally push out a considerable 
number of vigorous Bhoots, and these, when a 
few inches long, should be thinned out, and 
remove entirely every shoot from the base of 
the stem to a height of about 1 foot. Thin out 
those above that point to, say, six, seven, or 
eight shoots, taking care to preserve the best- 
placed shoots, and they should be arranged, as 
far as possible, at regular intervals. If in the 
course of the summer season they evince 
a disposition to unevenness of growth, then 
regulating the same by pinching with the thumb 
and finger must be resorted to, of course pre¬ 
serving the leading shoot intact. In the 
autumn pruning of this season the lateral 
branches of tho rafec&ling •ummfrX growth 
Digitized by 
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be left on during the day with great benefit; 
but this remark only applies to very bad 
weather. A good selection of Pears suit¬ 
able to form pyramids for almost any garden 
would be the following—viz., Marie Louise, 
Beurrt5 Hardy, Jargonelle, Beurr<$ d’Amanlis, 
Citron des Cannes, Colmar d’Ete,Glou Morceau, 
and Gilogil. The illustrations annexed to this 
article are those of an ordinary shaped pyramid 
Pear-tree in bearing, and a specimen of 
another form of this kind of training, called 
the winged pyramid. The chief advantages of 
the latter plan are the preservation of the fruit 
from destruction by wind, and in the perfect 
exposure of both fruit and wood to the sun. 

_ B. 

Storing 1 Apples. — I recently read in 
Gardening (page 108) a statement to the effect 
that, to preserve Apples well through the 
winter, it was best to keep them on shelves in 
a dry store-closet or room ; but I think the 

f lan is an injudicious one. For very many years 
have successfully kept Apples of many kinds 
for ten months out of the twelve, and I always 
store them in heaps in the dampest and coolest 
cellar or room I can find—the damper the 
better, provided that the Apples be kept from 
light and frost. Of whatever kind, I invariably 


tempted to give the old-fashioned rule-of-thumb 
plan a trial—result (somewhere about Christ¬ 
mas), a beggarly collection of shrivelled objects, 
unfit for any other purpose than to increase the 
manure-heap, and this after wasting no end of 
clean paper and valuable time in carefully placing 
} each individual Apple so that it could not pos¬ 
sibly touch its neighbours. Added to this, the 
1 space required is simply ludicrous. Why, in a 
single heap I store ton times as many Apples as 
would cover the shelves of any ordinary store- 
closet, and always have separate heaps of each 
kind. — Gloucester. 

736.— Culture of the Pomegranate.— 
There are two varieties of this fruit-bearing plant, 
one of which blooms but sparingly, and which is 
most frequently met with in this country. The 
French, who grow the Pomegranate remarkably 
well as a market-plant, have long Bince dis¬ 
carded this kind, and exclusively cultivate 
what they call Grenadier des Antilles. This 
flowers with considerable freedom in G-inch 
pots, and thousands of these small specimens 
are annually disposed of in the Paris markets. 
All that the Pomegranate requires is plenty of 
sun and air when growing, with abundance of 
root moisture; this plant being a native of a 
country where the sun has much greater power 
than with us, we must give it as warm a position 
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as possible. The whole secret of getting it 
to flower well consists in a thorough ripening of 
the wood $ it should be kept in a sunny, airy 
greenhouse, not giving a bit of shade until the 
beginning of August, by whioh time the growth 
will be made and commence to harden; then 
full exposure in a sunny, sheltered situation 
nntil mid-September is beneficial. If the plants 
are root-bound, a little weak liquid-manure 
from time to time is necessary. It is in this 
way the French manage their plants.— J. 
Corn hill. _ 

STRANGE DEATH OF PLUM-TREES. 

TO TH1 EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
I have sent you a Plum-tree to see if you can 
give us any information as to the cause of the 
death of the same. Within the last three 
yean we have planted 1,600. Every year we 
have had a good many deaths, and this season 
we will have about 10 per cent, go off like the 
enclosed; and in the case of another 20 per 
cent, the heads die and leave the stems quite 
fresh and green. What puzzles us so is, the 
roots seem so healthy. To-day the tree is in 
full leaf, and in apparently good health, and 
next day every leaf flags, dries up, and dies. 
lh« land they are planted in is a ohannelly 
loam with a clayey bottom. In the same kind 
of soil we have Plum-trees bearing heavy crops 
every year. These trees will be about thirty 
yean old. Reader. 

Gardens, Carfin, Crossford, Lanark, N.B. 

28th May, 1887. 

[We should be glad if anyone can assist us 
to throw light on the real cause of the death of 
these Plum-trees in the way described by our cor¬ 
respondent. The specimen sent to us exactly 
answered to the description given—viz ., the stem I 
of the tree, was dead down to just above the point 
of union between the stock and the scion , the root 
remaining healthy-looking. It seems more than 
protxihle that the. stock used is riot a suitable one 
for the kind of Plum worked on if , and we should 
feel ohligetl ij our correspondent would tell us the 
names of the Plums in question , and also what 
kind of stock they are worked on. This would 
materially help in forming a just opinion as to 
the cause of the misfortune .— Ed. G. I.] 


876. — Vines failing to fruit. —The 
question hen put is rather difficult to answer, 
but probably the cause sought for may be attri¬ 
buted to the wood of last year being only 
“fairly” ripened. Complete ripeness is thus 
not claimed for it, and it is possible that the 
wood may-have been in a state still less perfect 
in that respect than was at the time supposed. 
If so, the unfruitfulness of the Vine this year 
would be the inevitable consequence. But I 
have known over-manuring the Vine-borders to 
be also the cause of barrenness, the strength of 
the plant being, by this improper treatment, 
diverted into the production of gross over-grown 
wood and leaves, while the bnds were not 
matured, and, consequently, worthless.—J. M. 

855.— Ants on fruit-trees.— There is 
some other insect on your fruit-trees or else 
sots would not be there. Probably the 
other insect is green-fly, for when fruit-trees 
are attacked with green or black-fly, or brown 
soale, ants are almost sure to follow them. Get 
your trees free from other insects, and the ants 
will disappear. Repeated washings with clean 
water through a garden-engine will soon olear 
your trees of them. If caterpillars have at¬ 
tacked your Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, 
am the remedy recommended to “Sandy,” 
Question 877.— J. C. C. 


815.—Outdoor Grape-vine. —You can 
never expect to get ripe Grapes on a north wall. 
Is onr^ changeable climate the only chance of 
obta ining fair resnlts is to plant in the sunniest 
position | possible. If you can command a 
southern exposure, have an early-ripening kind, 
and live in the southern counties, you may, 
with careful culture, get fairly-ripened Grapes 
in‘an average summer. If yon wish to adopt 
the long-rod system, you must cut away, In the 
autumn, the shoots that have borne fruit, taking 
np the others that have been allowed to ex 
tend from the base of the Vine. This, how¬ 
ever, entails a loss of space, and we should pre- 
fsrto adopt the spur method of pruning. The 
shoots should be trained 2£ feet aparLjov^rbig 


the spain an quietly alraffl^r i, 


shoots should be pinched back to one leaf. The 
pruning consists in catting in the side-shoots 
either to one eye, or close to the stem. The 
closer way of pruning gives more space to the 
young growths. Pinch the fruit-bearing shoots 
baok to one leaf beyond the bunoh. The great 
point is to allow plenty of space, so that sun and 
air can reach every leaf and bunch.— Byfleet. 

877.—How to destroy caterpillars 
on fruit-trees* —We have lately cleared all 
our Gooseberry and Currant-bushes from cater¬ 
pillars by syringing them with soapy water. 
We dissolve 1 oz. of soft soap in a gallon of 
warm water, and use it as soon as the 
soap is melted. Of course, any quantity of the 
liquid can be made in the same manner. We 
make 4 gallons at a time, because I think it is 
more effectual when used warm. I had a 
number of trees syringed the other day with this 
mixture. Next morning I found many of the 
insects on the ground, and most of them dead. 
It is very necessary that the caterpillars should 
have a thorough wetting with the liquid. The 
strength I recommend does no harm to the 
foliage or the fruit.—J. 0. C. 

808.—Watering outdoor Vine-borders and 
fruit-trees.— The Vinos will he greatly benefited by 
frequent waterings with liquid-manure (not sulphate of 
ammonia) until the Grapes are finished. The fruit-trees 
should also be watered frequently, beginning now.—R.M. 


TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS IN SPRING. 
When they oome to be reckoned up, how large 
is the number of shrubs and small trees whioh 
we possess that produce gay, or, at all events, 
pleasing, flowers in the earliest days of spring! 
Not hadf the use has yet been made of them 
that might be; the evergreens have had it 
almost all their own way, as if there was 
nothing besides, and everyone, no doubt, is glad 
to see the evergreens, shining, as they do, even 
in the snow of winter; but even they would 
look the better were early blooming deciduous 
shrubs intermingled with them deliberately and 
judiciously. Two, or even three, olasses of the 
early-flowering arborescent plants may be estab¬ 
lished, bat for our present parpose it is un¬ 
necessary to speak of any but the first, except¬ 
ing in simple mention of the principal names. 
Possibly, even the list of those we omit may have 
its valne, since nntil someone points it oat even 
the most ordinary fact now and then elades our 
notioe. The hardest thing in the world to see 
most plainly is very often that whioh lies at our 
feet. 

The early-flowering shrubs, then, which do 
not belong to tho section we purpose speaking of 
are the self-secluded, through being evergreen as 
well; the Laurustinos to wit, the Garrya ellfp- 
tioa, the common Mahonia, the Spurge Laurel, 
the early orimson Rhododendron, the Erica 
oarnea and its varieties (mediterranea, Ac.), the 
early blooming varieties (or, perhaps, they are 
only individuals) of the oommoo Furze, and, a 
little later in the season, the Cherry Laurel. 
These plants are all intrinsically so good in their 
flowers, that they ought to appear abundantly in 
every spacious pleasure ground—the Spurge 
Laurel, if not showy, because of its delicious 
evening perfume, and the Garrya as the best 
thing nature ever devised for table epergnes. 
There is no occasion, however, to dwell upon 
them, since the greater portion are nearly uni¬ 
versal, and need no eulogy, speaking, as the 
ladies do, for themselves. Nor is there any 
necessity for more than the bare mention of those 
oharming and mostly old-fashioned things, 
which present their flowers in company with the 
opening foliage. How beautiful is the Cydonia 
japonica; the Canadian Amelanchier, whioh 
seems a snow-shower caught in falling and 
changed to petals; the Laroh, with that ini¬ 
mitable blending of tendereat green in little 
sheaves and infant oones of loveliest pink; 
and though last, not least, the Apple-tree, the 
Garland Crab (Pyrus coronaria), and the wild 
Cherry. Not last, after all, for we have 
skipped that every man’s treasure—the Kibes 
sanguineum. 

I Many who read these lines will remember, 
with ourselves, how delighted tree-lovers were 
' when the Ribes became properly known, and 
its hardiness and easiness of multiplication were 
I established. North-west; America may have 
I many more admirable contributions awaiting 


our gardens, but to beat the Ribes sanguineum 
will be hard. It may not be amiss to invite 
attention, while the plant is before ns, to the 
very curious phenomena observable in the 
flowers when double. So, looking to the 
deciduous early spring-flowering shrubs and 
trees, let us remark what a pity it is that the 
Cornelian Cherry ( Cornua mas) is not more fre¬ 
quent. While everything is still bare of foliage, 
its slender twigs are densely clothed with 
knots of golden yellow, just about the same 
size as the flower-knots of the Elm, whioh 
are themselves no slight ornament to the 
tree as soon as the anthers have become pro¬ 
truded, giving it, when the sun shines, a shade 
of purple. Of the same bright yellow are the 
flower clusters of the Hamamelis, a tree very 
seldom met with, but eminently deserving, and 
of the fitness of whioh for our shiubberiea there 
can be no question, sinoe it endures the severe 
winters of New Brunswiek. The Paulownia, 
unhappily, is too tender for the midland and 
northern counties of England; but what can 
be more splendid than the display it makes in 
April in the south, pouring out grand violet- 
bine flowers, fashioned like those of a Foxglove, 
aloft among the branches. It is from the same 
fertile country which was the birthplace of the 
Paulownia that England originally received 
that sweet and most dainty thing, the Japanese 
Chixnonanthus fragrans, peer of the Mezereon 
In its fragrance, and commencing to bloom 
in February. The Mezereon has the advan¬ 
tage of it in point of colour, and is excellent, 
as everyone knows, as a little standard; 
but there is a delicacy about the Chimonan- 
thus, although relatively much less hardy, 
which enables it to hold its own anywhere; 
and, for minute examination, the amber and 
chocolate of the blossoms are unique. Need 
we speak of the Almond, the Plum, the 
Sloe—one of the whitest flowers in Nature—or 
of the Peach, or of the Apricot ? Though the 
rude gusts that toss their blossoms to the Prim¬ 
rose render it hazardous to depend upon them 
as ornamental trees, there is always the chance 
of fine weather while their flowers are out, and 
the average of seasons is pretty sure to be not 
unfavourable. What beautiful plants, again, are 
the Forsythia viridissima and suspensa ! Like 
the winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum), they may be everybody’s, and against 
a wall become perfect sheets of brilliant yellow, 
excelling everything, except the. Laburnum, 
that, in this particular colour is the enrichment 
of a later season. The Almond has a rival in 
the Judas Tree (Cercis Siliqnastrum), another 
of the too-seldom-planted ones, though so splen¬ 
did in its profusion of rosy flowers, shaped like 
those of the Furze, and springing from the 
naked old wood. We have seen this tree, when 
not large, not less completely developed in 
blossom than are the twigs of the Mezereon. 
Finally, there are members of the Amentiferaa 
that confer surprising beanty on the pleasure- 
ground when carefully placed; not to mention 
the familiar Sallows, loaded with large yellow 
catkins, and ensuring that pleasant sound, the 
. ham of early bees; and not to mention the 
Hazel and the Filbert, dressed all over with 
these elegant pendants that give their “tonoh 
of beauty ” even to the hedgerow Nuts; there 
are the Poplars in several kinds, and the Alders 
in at least two or three. While the trees are 
comparatively young, the oatkins of these last 
are exceedingly conspicuous. Everyone who 
has learned to love trees, loves the catkin 
bearers, and none that grow surpass the Alders 
in power of wooing towards the amiable pas¬ 
time, to indulge in which, moreover, is a posi¬ 
tive benefit to mankind, since demand for hand- 
i some trees implies demand for good tree-pro¬ 
viders, and good tree-providers have to think 
steadily before they act. 

Skimmia japonioa.—This is one of the 
prettiest, brigntest, and most cheerful-looking 
of berry-bearing plants, and yet one seldom 
sees it grown in small gardens, for which, on 
aooount of its neat, oompaot, dwarf habit, it is 
so well adapted. The foliage is of a deep, 
lustrous green, whioh not even in the most 
severe winters loses a particle of Its freshness, 
and the intense hue of whioh brings into great 
prominence the bright-red, glossy berries, with 
which the plant is thickly studded in the winter 
months. It is a capital subject to plant round 
the edges of Rhododendron dumps; and, when 
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the aoil of these latter conaiata of peat of the 
beat deacription, the little Skimmla grows 
vigorously, and flowers profusely, appearing to 
enjoy tbe protection which the stronger vege¬ 
tation associated with it affords. It would, 
indeed, appear that this Japanese plant delights 
in a somewhat sheltered, and rather shady 
position. When thus placed, 1 have remarked 
that it attains a higher degree of luxuriance, 
and the foliage takes on a deeper hue. Neither 
does it appear to thrive kindly when the roots 
are in any way subjected to the disturbing 
influence of the spade. In a word, this 
Skimmia should be planted where it enjoys 
partial shade and shelter, and where the soil 
around it is never deeply stirred. This plant 
also forms one of the best subjects for pot 
culture—bushy, well grown little specimens 
affording an extremely refreshing appearance 
during the dullest months of the year. I have 
often felt considerable surprise that it should be 
so little grown by window gardeners; it is so 
easy to manage during the summer months, and 
forms, when in berry, a pleasing and seasonable- 
looking ornament to the dwelling.—B. J. 

857 — Removal of ehrube and trees —A yearly 
tenant, on leaving, cannot insist upon removing orna¬ 
mental shrubs and Roses which he has planted during his 
tenancy. A nurseryman, or gavdeoer who makes a living 
from the business may do so, but a private gentleman 
cannot take away even a Bov border *' Scotia ” should 
endeavour to get his landlord's permission before planting. 
Few landlords would Insist upon a tenant leaving his 
Roses If tbe case were properly represented to them. 
Falcombbidos. 


Worms in gardens. —Can you tell me 
whether worms are beneficial to a garden or nott 
The soil here is full of them. The soil is loam, 
and plants thrive well. I have never before 
seen such enormous numbers of worms; a 
apadeful of earth will contain a dozen or 
twenty, both small thin ones and huge lobs. 

I should be much obliged if you will 
tell me whether I ought to adopt means 
of destroying them ?—8t. Clark, Tcddington. 

Worm* are certainly eery bent tidal in 
garden *, in spite of the great dislike: which many 
gardeners hart to them, a* (hey arc cuntiniially 
bringing fresh soil to the surface, and burying 
decaying leacts and other vegetable matter. The 
following quotation from Mr. Darwin's ltook on 
ir trnis { “ Vegetable Mould and Earthicorms 
published by John Murray , a book I strongly 
recommend “ St . Clare'* to read) puts the cast 
fur the worms very clearly: “ Worms prepan 
the ground in an excellent manner for the growth 
of fibrous-rooted plants and for seedlings of all 
kind*.' They periodically exjioae the mould to 
the air , and sift it so that no stones larger than 
the particles they can swallow are left in it. They 
mingle the whole intimately together, like a gar 
detier who pre/xtre * fine soil for his choicest 
plants. In (his state it is well Jilted to retain 
mnisturc and to absorb all soluble substances, a* 
well as for the process of intrificafion. The bones 
of dead animals, the harder jrarts of insects , the 
shells of land molluscs , leaves, twigs, dr., are 
before long all buried beneath the accumulated 
castings of worms, and are thus brought, in a 
more or less decayed state, within reach of the 
roots of plants. Worm* likewise drag an in¬ 
finite number of dead leaves and other starts of 
jtfauts into their burrows, partly for the sake of 
plugging them up, anil partly as food. The 
leaves which are draggcil info their burrows as 
food, after being torn into fine shreds, ftartiaKy 
digested, and saturated with the intestinal and 
urinary secretions, arc commingled with much 
earth. This earth forms the- dark-coloured, rich 
humus which almost everywhere, covers the surface 
of (he land irith a fairly well-defined layer or 
mantleWorms are said by Mr. Darwin in 
>otnc parts of England to bring as much a,* ten tons 
of earth per acre yearly to the surface. These 
creatures are unquestionably very injurious to 
plant* in ftots, and are sometimes very t rouble - 
<onu among seedlings ; but in either of these j>o*i - 
ions t/o y can easily be removed by watt ring irith 
a quarter of an ounce of rorrosin sublimatedis- 
lc* d in ten gallons of water, —GL 8. S. 

Galvanised iron wire.— I have noticed 
on more than one occasion remarks in Gar¬ 
dening respecting the use of galvanised iron 
wire as a trellis for climbing plants, and I can 
endorse the opinion therein expressed—that 
there is something in the coating of the wire 
that damages the plants, especially Roses. 
Three years sinoe I hm* my walls odfrerod with 
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Roses, double-flowered Brambles (Rubns fructi —_ 

cosns, fl.-pi.), the Spindle-tree (Euonymus), and CELERY FOR LATE USE. 

many other plants attached to the wire, made 

very little progreee. In the next epring theec CH.MT, In con.ldereble qnnntlt.ee, u grown lor 
plante were well attended to, cut back, «• *“ “ d September, but It 1. bi 

manured. Ac., .till they made un.atisfactory October. November, and onwards that the 

- • . * ... Haman/1 f nr if is rvrna fosf an<l an amnln a t« r\n 1 rr 


progress. Upon inspecting them in the autumn, 
we found a dark mark on each branch where it 


demand for it is greatest, and an ample supply 
of it from November until April will alwaya 


came in contact with the wire, whether it grew give .ati. f action. Fitter for cooking or for 
naturally against it or was tied to it by ratlia. 

When the twigs are tied bo the wire, the mark 
appears darker, and from these marks disease 
appears to set in, which occasions the branches, 
especially of Roses, to die. I am convinced 
that the safest course, if galvanised iron wire is 
used for trellises, will be to paint it, and this I 
have done, and would recommend all persons 
who train plants on the wire to adopt this 
course.— Geo. Cokling. 


HOUSE* WINDOW HARDENING. 


salad it is difficult to find anything more 
acceptable than Celery, especially in winter, 
and it is very desirable that every effort should 
be made to ensure an nnfailing supply of late 
produce. Should the early crops fail throngh 
drought, or other cause, the great variety of 
other vegetables in Angust and September will 
lessen the inconvenience of the deficiency ; bnt 
when vegetables become fewer and scarcer. 
Celery will be looked for, and may, without 
much difficulty, be forthcoming. As a rule, 
late Celery is raised and planted too early. 
Everyone, Indeed, seems to want to have 
the whole of their Celery planted as soon 
as possible in May; by September it is full 


A GOOD WINDOW PLANT. 

The annexed engraving is a good illustration grown, and then it has to stand for months 
of a capital window-plant—the Ligurian Hair- before it is used. It is Celery of this kind that 
bell (Campanula isophylla), a very ornamental does not keep well—how can it? It begins to 
and profusely-flowering Italian species. The decay in November, and by February there is 
leaves are roundish or heart-shaped, and the little or none left. The remedy for this, and 
flowers a pale, bnt very bright blue, with also the best plan to adopt, Is to defer raising 

the young plants until June, 
and to plant them in J uly ; 
growth will not then be com¬ 
pleted until November, when 
it will be fresh and solid, and 
there will be no danger of the 
heads falling to kept well 
throughout the entire winter. 
We have never fonnd Celery 
plants grow much after frost 
•et in, and it is important that 
they be of good size before 
that; bnt as to having them 
full grown some months before 
winter, and then expect them 
to keep sonnd throughout the 
worst months in the year, is 
out of the question. Nor Is it 
a good plan to raise late and 
early Celery plants together, 
planting out some to form an 
early crop, and allowing 
others to remain crowded in 
the nursery-bed until the time 
comes for planting the late 
crop. Plants should be raised 
specially for the late crop, and 
none which were left over 
from early planting or other 
surplus stock should be used 
for such an important crop. 

Sowings early in June will 
provide plenty of strong young 
plants. There are various 
ways of raising them; where only a few 
hundred plants are wanted, the seed may be 
sown in two or three 6-inch pots or in a 
cutting-box ; but where thousands of plants are 
required, a slight hotbed should be formed, on 
which a frame should be placed. Some rioh 
soil should be plaoed inside, and on this the 
seed shonld be sown thinly. As soon as the 
plants are well up, the glasslights and frame 
may be removed ; the plants will then grow 
very dwarf and robust, and many of them may 
be taken straight from the bed to the trenches. 
When sown in pots or boxes, the plants must 
be transplanted to a sheltered corner in the 
open, into other boxes or a frame. It often 
happens that there are empty frames at this 
season, and one of these will be found to be just 
the place in which to raise late Celery. Where 
there is a quantity of old soil in the frame the 
seed may be sown, or the plants transplanted 
into this without further preparation. There 
is still another way of getting the plants up. 
Seed will germinate now freely in the open, and 
if a sheltered corner is selected and made 
rioh, seed may be sown to produce plante 
in July ; bnt whichever way plants are raised, 
the soil must be rich. The seed shonld 


Plants from our Readers’ Gardens : 
Ligurian Hairdbll (Campanula isophylla.) 

Engraved for Qabjibnibo from a photograph by Mr. W. T. Biahford. 

whitish centre. Like all the Campanulas, it is 
of easy culture, and, potted, in sandy loam, with 
ordinary care it will thrive to perfection in 
a sunny window. It is also a plant particularly 
well adapted for a rather sunny position, in 
loamy soil, in the rock-garden, placed in rather 
dry, well-drained fissures ; and it will then 
generally repay the cultivator with a brilliant 
display of bloom. It is one of the many kinds 
of Campanula that might with much advantage 
be naturalised in rooky spots, chalk pits, seamy 
walls of old quarries, ana other similar places ; 
bnt, however, now we wish to particularly em¬ 
phasise its value as a window plant. 

810.— Guano water for Tea Roaee in 
window. —Guano water at the rate of one 
ounce of guano to a gallon of water may be 
safely given to yonr Tea Roses as soon as 
growth commences. Indeed, that is the proper 
time to apply it, if not given ofbener than once 
a week, it is an erroneous idea to suppose that 
the growth should be nearly completed before 
stimulants are supplied. Of course, it is better 
given late than not at all, but if it is given as 
soon as growth commences it would be all the 


stronger for it; and for Rosea in pots strong 
growth means a greater number of, and larger not bo bnried more than a quarter of an lnoh 
sized flowers. Many more would succeed with below the anrfaoe, and the plants shonld never 
Marshal Niel when the roots are confined, if be allowed to become dry at the root. This is 
they were to. apply rich surface dressings, or one of the main conditions towards seonring 
give stimulating liquid as soon as the bads break good plants as well as satisfactory results, and 
Into growth.—J. C. C. whatever other attention they lack, moistnr* 
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they moat have; to this rale there is no ex¬ 
ception. When yonng plants, growing very 
cioeely together, are transplanted, it is difficult 
to lift any soil with their roots, but when it is 
possible to get a ball of soil attached to them it 
ought to be secured, as the young plants succeed 
much better with it than without it. Asa rule, 
the weather is always dry in July when the 
plants are being put into the trenches, and, 
therefore, they should be watered freely as soon 
as put out, as well as frequently afterwards 
when necessary. Manure-water need not be 
applied until they are in full growth. Late 
Celery trenches should not be made so deep as 
the earlier ones; 6 inches or 8 inohes below the 
surface will be found to be better than double 
these depths. If heads of exceptionally high 
quality are desired, only one row should be 
planted in each trench; first-rate heads may 
also be produced with two rows in a trench, and 
others may be planted with from three to six 
rows, but it is more difficult to earth up pro¬ 
perty when the rows are numerous than when 
they are few. South Walxs. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 

QUERIES. 

997. —Blue Andalusians.— Would "Boulting,” or 
some other skilled poultry-fender, kindly mention the 
points and nod qualities of pure-bred blue Andalusian 
fowls, and also the size and colour of their egga 7—Oock-a- 
doodls-don’t. 

998. — Fowl bleeding.— I should be glad if "Boult¬ 
ing,” or some of other reader of GAansinife, could tell me 
what is amise with, and what remedy is likely to be effectual 
in the case of a brown Leghorn cock, whieh bleeds from the 
back of the head, near the comb. The oock le three yean 
old, and is fad on Indian Corn onoe, and also meat or 
scraps onoe In the day. He has plenty of run in a large 
backyard, and aooeee to garden refuse and stable manure 
heap, and is at present running with eight hens. The 
bleeding hse now occurred three times. When affected 
the bird seems almost silly, running about in an aimless 
manner.— Wootton CouRTBtrar. 

).—Hens leaving their eggs.— Several of my 
hens after sitting on eggs for over ten days have left their 
neets; this seems a common complaint this spring. When 
found out, the eggs areoold, or nearly so ; I have thought 
it a good plan to plaoe them in warm water to reoover. 
while I send, perhape a mile or eo, to borrow another 
broody hen. What degree of heat should the water be, or 
the heat of an oven, to hatch them 7 Should hens, when 
sitting, be fed well, or eoantily 7 What would be the pro¬ 
bable coet of an incubator?— Cymro. 


789.— Amateur Mushroom-ffrowinff. 

—To produce Mushrooms, it is essential that the 
manure should be properly prepared; this 
should consist of f»*esh droppings from the stable 
with some short litter added—this serves to keep 
the heat np longer. The materialshouldbeshaken 
together and put in a heapfor four or fire days; it 
wfil then require to be opened oat and be well 
shaken and turned; at the end of another period 
of four days it should be spread oat thinly for 
a short time daily to dry. It will then be ready 
to make the beds in the form of a ridge; they 
may be made any size, provided tney are 
18 inches deep; some growers recommend 2§ feet. 
When the beds have oooled down to 80 degs. or 
90degs. insert the spawn in pieoes about the 
size of a hen’s egg, patting them 9 inches apart; 
on this plaoe the soil 2 inches thiok, making all 
firm, as the firmer the bed the better for the 
growth of Mushrooms. A little straw placed on 
the beds will greatly assist their growth. 
No water should be given for six weeks, 
unless the beds are very dry, then a little 
should be used to create a moist atmosphere. 
Probably the first to come up will be little 
black Toadstools; but the Mushrooms should 
appear in clusters, from a dozen to twenty in 
each cluster. Water these well, and they will 
speedily develop into fine specimens. Ten 
weeks from the time of spawning, the first 
Mushrooms should be ready to cut. In this 
way I have grown some in boxes under the 
greenhouse staging, carefully keeping off all 
water till just before they appeared. From one 
box, 2 feet long, 1£ feet wide, and 1 foot deep, 
in which I inserted three-parts of a brick of 
spawn, I have been cutting for the last three 
weeks platefuls of good-sized Mushrooms, and 
of a delicious flavour. I am only an amateur 
gardener; but, perhaps, the above note may be 
of use to 44 H. R. W.” and to J. J. S. Bird, 
as I have not copied from books, bat have 
simply narrated how I grow mine. By the 
way, perhaps, an experience I once had in 
Mushroom-growing may interest J. J. S. 
Bird. I spawned two beds, using four bricks 
of spawn, in a temperature of 50 degs. For 
five months I never saw any signs of Mushrooms, 
and I came to the conclusion that the spawn 
must have been bad. At the end of that time I 
wheeled one of the beds into the greenhouse L 
using it for manuring the inside flower border, 
which was just underneath the hot-water pipes. 
Here it had a thorough watering every night, 
and what was my surprise one morning, ongoing 
into the greenhouse, to see little bunches of 
Mushrooms in twos and threes ooming np where 
I had put the old bed. They came np after¬ 
wards in every direction, forcing np the roots 
of the flowers in their endeavour to get to the 
surface of the soil. They were not so large as 
the others, owing, no doubt, to the bed Ming 
disturbed. This goes to prove that heat ana 
water will not hurt them.— W. Collins. 

850.— Liquid-manure for Celery.— Common or 
washing sods wtuld be quite useless as a liquid manure 
for Celery, or anything else. It oonaisfea of the metal 
■odium, combined with carbonic acid, and consequently 
contains no essential ingredient of plant food.—R M. 


BIRDS; 

1000.— Wood pigeons.— Can anyone kindly tell me 
by what means wood pigeons are to be destroyed or 
•oared? They come in Hooks, and rain all the spring 
plants of Cabbages, &a, and it is impossible to shoot 
them 7—0. A. Wilmot Surra. 

836.—Red mites on canary.— In reply 
to 44 Novice,” I should recommend yon to 
rah the affected canaries’ wings and bodies 
gently (in the evening, when the birds will 

S ennit of being handled) with some insect- 
estroying powder. Then place a white damask 
table napkin over the wire cage. In the 
morning you will perceive, especially by the 
aid of a magnifying glass, many insects—not 
only the red ones, bat the Uoe—on the damaek, 
which at onoe scald. After repeating the above 
prooess three or four consecutive nights, you 
will get rid of these troublesome invaders.— 
E. A. Q. 


845.—Watering plants with sea water.—in 
my opinion watering plants, With sea water vopld bo 
deddsdly injurious to 
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REPLIES. 

908.— Brahma too heavily feathered. 
—The following extracts are quoted from the 
Brahma standard of excellence lately issued by 
the Pooltry Club. They may, therefore, be 
looked upon as being correct: 41 Thighs, large 
and powerful, well covered with feathers; so 
set on that the lower feathers of the breaat cover 
the thighs in front.” ** Leg-feather, as profuse 
as possible; standing oat well from the leg, and 
extending well nnder the hook feather and to 
the extremity of the middle and outer toes. 
Good foot feather without vulture-hook to have 
a preference.” From this it will he seen that, 
although vulture-hooks are looked upon as a 
blemish, they are not a fatal defect. The term, 

44 vulture-hock,” is applied to birds whose leg- 
feathers project over the hock, pointing back¬ 
wards. The feathers are hard and atm, not 
nnlike those in the wings of the fowl.—D oult 

ING. 

842.— Price of young chickens.— This 
is a very diffionlt question to answer, as so 
much depends npon the demand for such birds 
in the district. I should say from ninepence to 
a shilling per head would he a fair prioe. It 
must be remembered that the breeder has had 
the trouble of sitting the hen and rearing the 
chicks through their most trying time. Few 
people care to sell their birds just when they 
seem to be out of harm’s way.— Doulting. 

781.—Howto construot an incubator. 
—Dons not 4 * Inquisitive” expect a little too 
much ? Is it likely that a man who has spent 
many anxious hours in bringing his invention to 
perfection will throw the fruits of his labours to 
the winds, by explaining the why and the 
wherefore of everything oonneoted with his 
machine ? Yet this is precisely what he would 
do if he were to describe how his incubator was 
made. 44 Inquisitive ” must do as others before 
him have done—construot a machine for him¬ 
self. In my opinion, the cheapest way to get 
an incubator is to bay one. There are plenty 
of useful machines in the market capable of 
doing good work, and the purchaser receives 
ample instructions how to nse them. It cannot 
be expected that a novioe at the work will make 
a perfect machine at the first attempt. Few in 
ventors can claim such a reoord as that. Every 
maker of a new implement meets with many 
failures at first. In the manufacture of an in¬ 
cubator the principal end to aim at is a regular 
temperature. This may be provided by means 
of a lamp, gas, or boiling water, whichever 
comes easiest to hand. Moisture is also re¬ 
quired, and ventilation must be given after the 
tenth day, without ohilling the eggs. If 44 In¬ 
quisitive ” has a liking for work of this kind, 
and time hangs heavily on his hands, by all 
means let him tarn his spare moments to account, 
by trying to make an Incubator of his own. If, on 
the other hand, 41 Inquisitive ” has no time to 
spare, and knows little or nothing of incubators 
or their management, he will find it cheapest to 
buy.— Doulting. 

907.—Book on keeping poultry.—" Beginner 
may try the "A. B C. Poultry Book," published \ 
Oasssll and Co , at a shilling Other works are Issued by 
the same firm. “ Beginner” should take care to select a 
modem work. Unfortunately, in the poultry world, as in 
others, books are issued ae new editions without befog 
brought down to the present date.—Pour/nso. 


YE’S NEW FUCHSIAS, 1886. —James 

I Welsh. Mr. F. Glass, Mrs. 7. Glass, Lye’s Exoelsior, 
Lye’s Perfection, Beauty of Lavingtoo, Diadem, E, Bright, 
Nellie; also Lemoine’s (1886): Col B. Deshordes, Col. 
Domine, Bulgaria, the 12 van., 3s. King’s New Coleus, 1886: 
Rothschild, Cloth of Gold. Pride of the Market; also 
L Toole, Countess of Dudley, Mrs. Baxter, the 6 yars., 
is. 3d ; 12 rars., including above, 2s. 3d.; all the above, well 
rooted, free.—J AS. BLAICEMORK, St. George’s, Wellington, 
Salop_ 

•TO CLEAR OUT.—2s. 3d. doz. superb named 

A Pansies, Pentstemons. Antirrhinums, Mimulus, Phloxes, 
Early Chrysanthemums, Sinirle Dahlias, 100, al* different, 15a., 
free. 6d. doz., superb Aster (Walker’s Quilled, Victoria), Mari¬ 
golds (Scotch. Prise French, African). Stocks (Giant Perfec¬ 
tion), Scotch Mimulus. Pentatemons, Antirrhinums, Scabious, 
or 100 in 10 sorts. Ss 6d. free. 3d. dcz. Asters (Quilled, Pseony, 
Dwarf. Victoria), Stocks (large-flowered, dwarf). Marigolds 
(French, African), Golden Feather, Cornflowers, Nasturtiums 

1 Golden King and Crimson King), Phlox Drummondii, or 
.00 from these 2s. 3d.; 100 Dwarf Aster*, whits, bine, crimson, 
3*. 6d.; under 4s. car. 6d. extra.- CRAMS. Dunblane. 


q HILLING’S PLANTS CHEAP and GOOD.— 

O Ououmber (Incomparable Ridge), and Vegetable Marrows, 
six, Is. 3d.; Petunia, large-flowering, 9d. dozen ; single Dahlias, 
Is. dozen. Outdoor Tomato (special), Is. 3d. doten ; Tobacco, 
Is. dozen; Cyclamen, Is. doz.; Polyanthus, 6d. doz.: 100 
annual flowering plants, many sorts. 2s.: carefully packed and 
carriage free.—O. SHILLI NG, Florist. Win c hflela. H a nts. 

•TWOPENCE per PACKET.—Choice Seede. 

I Sow now. Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Auricula, 
Pelargonium, Gloxinia, Niootiana afflnia, Mimulus, Pansy. 
Carnation, Brompton Stock. Wallflower. Petunia, Heliotrope, 
HoDyhook. Myosotis, Delphinium, 8ilene, Cornflower, Fuel 
weiaa, Pentstemon, Portulaoaj Anemone, Aquilegia, Canter¬ 
bury Balls, Antirrhinum. Ac.. Is. worth poet free. Hundreds 
testimonials.—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winch Held, Hants. 


qTOCKS AND ASTERS, from imported seed, 

W strong plants, 50, Is. 9d.; 100, 3s., free.—OASBON, 
Florist. Peterboro’.___ __ 

TNDIAN PINK,double, mixed, 25, le.9d.; 50, 

A 3s Verbena hybrids, mixed colours, Is. fld. doz., free.— 
OA8B ON, FloristTPeterboro’. _ 

•TOMATO PLANTS.—Early large Red, The 

-L Trophy, and Laxton’s, open air. best sorts, 12 for Is. (KL 
free.—OASBON, Florist, Peterboro’. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.—Long 

V White and Moor’s Cream, 6. Is. 6d.; 12, Is. 9d. Custard 
Marrow plants, 3, la. 6d.; 6,2s. 6<L free.-OASBON, Florist, 
Peterboro'. _ _ _ 


RHH BEDDING PLANTS for 15«., poet free, 

OKJKJ consisting of 100 Asters—Quilled, Pseony, Washing¬ 
ton, Victoria, and Chrysanthemum; 50 Btooka. 50 Phlox 
Drnmmondi graodiflora, 50 Everlastings, all kinds, 50 Chry¬ 
santhemum ooronarium (double, white, and yellow). 50 Antir¬ 
rhinums, 50 Marigolds(French and 8ootoh),50 double Scabious, 
and 50 various, consisting of ornamental Grasses, Sunflowers, 
double Seneoioa. and double Esohsoholtzias. The above are 
all prize varieties. Half the above for 8s. Each of the above, 
separate, 3s. 6d per ICO, post free. All strong healthy plants, 
-MICHAEL OUTHBERTSON, Florist, Rothesay. 


■REDDING PLANTS ! BEDDING PLANTS ! 

■D 34 doz. for 21 b ; half quantity, 11 s.; quarter, 6 s.; 
customers' own selection from the following: Scarlet Gerani¬ 
ums, yellow Calceolarias, Lobelias, Petunias, Violas, Verbenas, 
Slocks, Asters, single Dahlias, Ager stums, Chrysanthemums, 
Tagetes, Peril la. Golden Feather. Heliotrope, and Heliohry- 
sum.—A. WILSON. Button-on-Trent, N otU. _ 

■KfGVELTIES and RARITIES, chiefly of 1886. 

J-v —Genuine offer of strong rooted plants for ibis season’s 
blooming, suitable for tbeoonservatory. windows, or competi¬ 
tion, hitherto unequalled for rich colours and noble blooms. 
Double Ivy Geraniums, 12 splendid varieties, 4s.; Zonal Gera¬ 
niums. 12 distinct var., 4s.; double ditto, 12 extra choice, 4s.: 
Lemoine's grand double Petunias, 12 var., 4s.; Fuohsiis, 12 
new var., Ss. Chrysanthemums by Delaux, Bedeylet, to., 12 
new, 5s. The following are unrooted cuttings: 50 Fuchsia, 
In 25 var , 2s. 01 .; ditto, 12 new for 1887, 2s.; double Petunias. 
12 var. 2s.; ditto, 6 new for 1887, 2s.; Chrysanthemums of 
1886, 12 or 24 var.. 2s. per doz. Correctly named, in boxes, 
free. No old sorts kept.—W. DOBBIE, 62, Preaton-street, 

Faversham. List fr ee on application. _ 

■DAHLIAS.—Pompone, Cactus, and Fancy, 
U all true to name, strong plants, 3b. doz. Scarlet Gera¬ 
niums, autumn cuttings. Is. 4d doz. Pyretbrum, Is. 100, 
Lob ia, white, 3s. 100 . Tagetes signata pumiia and Agcratum, 
50, Is 3d., free -THOS. SEARLE, Wbittlesea, Peterboro’. 

TUOTK this great CLEARANCE SALE.—120 

kv ttrong bedding plants, 2s t d. Gaillardia picta. Asters, 
Phlox Drummondii, Coreopsis, Ice Plant, single Petunias, 30, 
Is. 3d Coleus, strong autumn-struck plants, true to name, 
12 distinot. Is. 6 d.; unnamed. Is. doz., free.-TH08. 
SEARLE, Wbittlesea, Peterboro’._ 
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CLEARANCE OFFER. 

An Immense Stock of Plants. 

"ALL VERY FINE AND LARGE." 
Carnations, strong autumn layers, all colours, 2s. 3d. 

dor , 50 for 7s. 6 a. 

Anthomls tinctorla, hardy sulphur Har^nerlte, extra 
•troni;, fine for cut flowers, 6, Is. Sd., 2 s. doz. 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, best sorts 

only, Is. fid. doz. 

Nicotians afflnls. Is. 3d doz. 

Marguerites, blue and white. Is. fld. doz. 
Verbenas. Itallan-itriped, very beautiful, 2s. doz. 
Stock*, imported seed, Ten-week, Brompton, 60 for ls.Sd. 
Asters. Truffaut's and Chrysanthemum-flowered, 50 for 
is. 3d.. 2s 100. 

Double Primulas, white. Invaluable for cut bloom 
during winter, from single pots, 2 for Is. Sd., fis. doz. 
Single Dahlias, from 16 best named vars., 15, Is. 3d. 
Single Petunias. Hender's grand strain, Is. doz. 
Lobelia, dark blue, bushy plauts, 3s. 100, 50 for Is. 0 d. 
Chrysanthemums, best sorts only, is. 3d. doz. 
Heliotropes light, Is. 8 d., dark, 2 s. doz. 
Hollyhocks, Chater’s, 2 s. doz. 

Verbenas, splendid colours, Is. Sd. doz., 7s. 100. 
Lemon Verbena*, J for Is 3d. 

Acacia*, decorative plants, 3, It. '.’A. 

Bouvardla*, best, named sorts. 3s. fid. dos. 

HAMPLR TESTIMONIAL:-*'May 10,1887 -Gentlemen, 
—1 received plants on Saturday, and must say they are the 
finest lot 1 ever bought.—A. W. Aiakew, Bedale." 

All aftove Fret. Cash with all Orders. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, Haddouham, Cambs. 


HENRY MAY 

OFFERS the following In STRONG HARDY 

Lr PLANTS, package and carriage free. Satisfaction 

E i a ran teed or money returned. Hundreds of TK8T1- 
ONIAL 8 . 

DAHLIAS, finest-named double, show, and fanoy varieties, 

3s. per dozen; 200 varieties. 

DAHLIAS, Cactus, six in variety, splendid named, 2a. 
DAHLIAS, single, finestuamed sorts, stroug rooted cuttings, 
Is fid. doz. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, summer • flowering, twelve grand 
named varieties, 2 a. dozen. 

PELARGONIUMS, show and decorative sorts, grand buihy 
plants from 4 (-inch pots, named aorta, 6 s. doz. 
PELARGONIUMS, Ivy-leaved, 12splendid named double and 
single varieties, fine for greenhouse, hanging-boskets, vases, 
Ac., 2s. doz. 

NICOTIAN A AFFIN IS, white, sweet-scented To baooo plant, 
2 a doz. 

FUCHSIAS, fine named sorts, double or single, 2s. doz. 
COLEUS, splendid varieties, 2s. Gd. doz. 

HOAR BORO’ LILY (Valotta purpurea), fid. each. 
NASTURTIUM, double scailet, H. Uraahoff, 2s. doz. 
MARGUERITES, white, 2 a. per doz. 

GERANIUMS, strong plants, scarlet, silver, variegated, 
Happy Thought, Ac.. 2s. fid. doz. 

HELIOTROPES, well-rooted cuttings, 2s. dos. 
TRADE 8 CANTIA, pretty variogated foliage, trailing habit, 
2 s. doz. 

IRKHINE HKRB 8 UL crimson foliage, lz. fid. doz. 

IRESIN E A UREA RETICULATA, yellow variegated, Is. fid. 

do*. 

M KSF.MBKYANTHKMUM cord, variegata, creamy foliage, 
2 s doz. 

PERIL LA. NAN K INKNSIH, purple foliage, la. score. 
GOLDEN FEATHER, Is. score. 

LOBELIA, dwarf, blue, or white, strong bushy little plants, 
Is. score. 

TROP.P.OLT7M LOBBIANUM, Is. fid. dozen 
NA 8 TU RTIUM, golden, scarlet, and mixed T.Thumb, Is. dos. 
VERBENAS, scarlet, white, purple, Is. 6 d. doz. 
AGERATUM, Dwarf blue, Is. fid. doz. 

PETUNIAS, white, purple aud striped, 2s. doz. 

ASTERS, Pwonyflowerwd, Ac., from collections, fid. score. 
A 8 TKRS, white, fid. score. 

STOCKS, fino double dwarf Gorman, fid. score. 
CARNATION Old Crimson Clove, strong layers, 2s. Gd. doz. 
CARNATIONS, seedlings, mixed, strong plants, Is. doz. 
ROCKETS, double white aud purple, one each, la. 

PYRKTHRUMS, double. mixed, 2a. doz. 

PYRKTHRUM 8 , single, mixed, showy oolours, Is. 3d. doz. 
WALLFLOWERS, single, of sorts, Gd. do/. 

PINKS, double white, fine cuttings, la. doz. 
POLYANTHUS, gold-laoed. fine dumps, Is. 6 d. doz. 
POLYANTHUS, Webbs’ strain, giant mixed, fine,Is. 6 d. doz. 
AURICULAS, strong plants, 2s. doz. 

All or any of tho abjve supplied in large or small quantities. 
iVrio Descriptive, Catalogue post Jru Twopence. 

See tho following from Cbeapside, Wolverhampton, April 
20, 1887" Dear Sir,—I received plants, for which accept my 
thanks, and must say they are certainly the best strain of 
Polyanthus I have ever purchased, although I have tried every 
good strain. Shall be pleased to purchase from you again 
whatever I require.—Yours truly, A. H." 

THE HOPE NURSERIES, 

BE DALE, YORKSHIRE. 


TTARDY LAKE FERNS,'25 varieties: Semi- 

lacerum, rigida, collina, .Emula. Athyriuni, Polyaticbum, 
Mariuum. viride, Cyatooteris, Trichoiuaue*, Oetvrach, Oak, 
Beech, calcareum, Parsley, Adiantura, Bcolopendrium, Oreo- 
Pteris. dllitata. spinulosa, eroea, Ac.; 15 distinct varieties 
1s. fid : 20 extra large rockery roots. 2a.8d; 50,5s. 6d.: 100,10a.; 
correctly named, carriage paid. — JAMES HARRISON, 
Por nisi, Fct hkU. Kendal _ 

fjZAR VIOLET ROOTS, will bloom well in 

^ November, 1*. 6d. doz. Bchl/ostylisooccinea. long crim¬ 
son flow er-epiker, 1». 3d. doz ; bulbs for late autumn blooming. 
—From Mrs. MATTHEWS, St. Breoke Rectory, Wadebridge, 
OornwalL _ 

"PERNS !—50hardy root*, la. 2d., free, 9 varie- 

**■ ties, including Maiden-hair, Ceteraoh, Adiaatum, Ruta- 
mararla. with Moss— K. ANDREWS. Baaainster. Dona-t. 


DLANT8.—Good, grand Dahlia*, 4, 1*. ; Cal* 

„ ceolariaa, Ptnkv, 2s dozen ; Mimulus cupreus, a gem, or 
Hamson's Musk, 6 . Is. Dwarf Nasturtiums, double Dian- 
thut, b**et. Asters. Blocks, Cornflowers; five of each, 2«.. free. 
-0. 8 IMOOX, 180, King's rood, Cardiff. ^ 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Choice double 

^ Marigolds, Tagetes, Golden Pyrethrum, Perilla. summer 
Chrysanthemums, Canterbury Bella, and Sweet williams, 
all Is. 3d. per 100. Asters, good mixed, Ten-week Stock, 
seedling double Pinks, double Zinnias, aud Everlastings, 
all 2s. per 100. Verbenas, yellow Alyssum, Nieotiana a (fin is, 
and Pentatemons. all 8 d. per doz. Chrysanthemums, Colum¬ 
bines, Delphiniums, scarlet Salvias, Japan Maize, and Peren¬ 
nial Phloxes, all Is. per doz. Well-rooted plants, free by 
Parc-l Post.—JOHN NORFOLK. W.lburton, Ely. C&»h*, 


Select List Best Lawn lowers. 

Special Cash Discounts. 

All the Machines guaranteed to give satisfaction, 
or may be at once returned unconditionally. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 

J. B. BROWN & CO., 

90, CANNON STREET. LONDON. E.C. 


GALVANI8ED IRON 

WIRE NETTI NG. 



OF BEST QUALITY. 

IRON WHEELBARROWS. 

Very strong. Very light Very useful. 

GALVANISED WIRE ARCHES. 

FENCING WIRE, WATERING FOT 8 . 
CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS FOR OUT BUILD* 
INCH. ROOFING FELT. 

TRSGOM3TXT & Oo. 

(The Oldest Firm in the Trade), 

York Works, Brewery Rd., London, N. 

And 19, Jewtn Street, E.C. 

ASK FOR PRICKS. 



For all Glass Structures that requiro shading material 
Sold in Packets, Is. each, with full directions for use, and in 
bagv, 7 lb. 12a ; 14 lb , 22s. ; and may be obtaiued from all 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 

Sole Manufacturers ami Proprietors , 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, &. CO. 

(Limited), 

FINSBURY STREET, LONDON. 

Aik for ** SUMMER CLOUD" Shading 
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T7IRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lighteat, 
V therefore cheapest 112 lb., 17a: 66 lb., 10s. fid.: 28 lb. 
5s. fid. • 14 lb., Is.—WAT80N A SCULL, 00. Lower Thames- 
street. London. B.C1. _ 

H ORROCK’S " CHAMPION ” GREEN¬ 

HOUSE BOILER, to build in wall of greenhouse. Tho 
best ever Invented, heat* 100 feet 4-Inch piping, 48s.; carriage 
paid List free -b HORROOK8. Tyldesley, Manchester. 

n A1U)ENER’SGLAZIN< J OUTFIT, including 

L* improved rose-wood handled Glas-outter, with double 
cutters, C S. Hacking-knife aud C.S. Putty-knife; all war¬ 
ranted tools, post free in box, on receipt of 2s. 3d.—JOHN 
MUNK8 A SONS, Makers. Norfolk Works. Sheffield. 

GLESTER’S •• FECUN DATOR.”—The Great 

Plant Fertiliser, registered Unequalled for Flowers, 
Fruit. Vegetables, Lawns, aud every kind of Vegetation. Is. 
per pkt., 7 lb. Is fid ; by post, Is. fid. and 2s. fid Testimonials 
sent free.—T. PLE8TKK. 5. The Parade, Lordship-lane, B.E. 

pAINT. —Try Leete’a for Horticultural Build- 
-I* ings, Greenhouses,Wood, Iron, andStonewnrk.Ud. per lb., 
or 23s. per cwt., cash; ail colours.—A. LEKTK h CO., Paint 
WM^UL Unndon-road. 8.E. 

T 0. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HIHTORY BALI 
ROOM 8 , 38, King-street, Oovent-garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application nr post free 

T*ANNED~STRING GARDEN NETTING, 

extra strong, highly commended last year, 1.2,3 4 yords 
wide. Id. square yard, 100 8s. ; 600 45s—O. SIMOOX, 180, 
Ki ng's-road. Cardiff . ______ 

_pi 108.—HANDLIGHTS (neat of 4), cover 40 

square feet, glazed, and painted three ooa's Handier 
than garden frames, at half the cost —Particulars of F 
HEaKN. 31,' Chatterto nroad. Finsbury park. London. 

OLOGHER PARK DAIRY, Tyrows Ireland. 

V' —Delicious Cream Butter, In half-pound prints for table 
post free Is. 2 }d. 



WILLIAMS BROS. & CO., 

79, Pershore Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

Complete Price List on application. 

PLAIN & RUSTIO WROUGHT IRON 
RDEN FURNITURE. 



Illustrated List post free. 

O. SOHIER A CO.. Hooper’s Works, MUIwaII 
Dock*. London. E. 


A warded First Prize at the Sydnm Exhibition, 1M0. A warded 
First Prise at the Melbourne Exhibition, 1HSI. Also Awarded 
Silver Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, June, 18S1. 
/>>r coUection of l/arden Dnplnnents, Tools, dx, dr., and 
Silver and Bronze Mttlals and Certificate of Merit, ISSi. 

THE‘COVENTRY’LAWN MOWER 

(KKmsTRReid. M\NrrACTt nzn by 

NETTLEFOLD & SONS, 54, HIGH H0LB0RN, 
LONDON. 

This Machine has hcen very considerably improved since 
last seas mu aud the Manufacturers oan recommend it 
with increased confidence The roller is now 
made the full width of the Machine. The 
Knives have bteu strengthened, and all 
sizes have Bteel Blades. The Gearing 
has been improved and the arrangement 
for regulattDg has been simplified. It 
will turn in its own width, is light, 
and easily worked, will out wet 
dry Grass of any length. It is 
in Coventry by skilled Eng¬ 
lish workmen, of best English 
iron aud steeL 



PRICES 
(without boz). 
8 iu. .. £3 2 s. 
10-iu. .. Cl 3s. 
13-in. £4 4s. 

16-in. .. £5 5s. 
18-iu. .. £fl Gs. 


Prices of Grass Boxes.—Each : 8 -inch, 8 s ; 10-inch. 8 s. fid.; 
13-inch, 9s.; l«-inch. 9s. (id.; 18-inch. 10*. fid.—Wood Rollers, 


fer attaching to Machine when cutting verges: 8 inch, 2 
10-inch, 2a 9d.; 13-iuch. 3s ; 15-inch, V fid. : 18-inch, 4 


. fid.; 


TATI RE NETTING.—Before buying elsewhere 
M send for Price List and Terms to OBORGK 8 IMMONDB, 
17. K«*rfnn-rnad. Greenwich. 8 K 

POSTAL BOXES (light wood) for Plant*, 

T Flowers, eggs, butter, he., oheapest and best. Sample 
and List 6 stamps —T. OA 8 BON, Box Maker.Peterboro’. 

Original from 
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Bamboos, hardy.. .. 197 

Baiket-Farn (Adiantum 
amabile), a good .. 190 
Beds and bardsn, hoeing 191 

Bare.199 

Birds .. „ .. SOI 

Carnations.191 

Carnations, harder 192 

Carnation® propagating 192 

Carrots, Horn .. 191 

Castor-oils CEidnus) .. 193 
Cats in a garden .. .. 191 

Cauliflowers, early .. 193 
Cauliflowers, late .. 193 
Oelery. notes on .. .. 196 

Cherries, flies on.. .. 191 
Chrysanthemums (0. tri¬ 
color), annual .. .. 193 


Cinerarias as exhibition 
plants, specimen .. 189 
Convolvulus (Oalystegia 
grandifloraUarge white 191 
Crickets, destruction of 198 


Cyclamens 
Dahlias, training .. 192 
Delphiniums ..197 

Dried flowers, how to 
fasten and label .. 193 
Endive and Lettuoe .. 193 
Endive, culture of .. 199 
Farmhouse garden, a .. 198 
Fern, a hardy window .. 198 
Figs, seoond crop of .. 192 
Flower, a good blue .. 197 
Flower-seeds, harvesting 191 
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kinds of .. .. „ 198 


Fruit garden .. ~ 

Gardens, pictures from 
our readers* 

Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants as standards 
Gooseberry caterpillars 
Grape Hyacinths.. .. 

Greenhouse 

Greenhouse, heating 

small . 

Hanging-baskets, planks 
for.. ., — 

Heliotropes 

Hot-water apparatus .. 
Household 

Indian Shot (Cannes) .. 
Japanese Golden Ball- 
trees (Foriytfalaa), the 
Lupins, perennial „ 


swelling their 
fruit 192 

Monkey plants(Mlmulus) 193 
onions bolting .. ..196 

Opuntiss, treatment of 191 
Outdoor garden .. .. 192 

Peaches, mildew on .. 200 
Peaoh-house. early .. 192 
Peas, gathering .. .. 192 

Peas, mulching M .. 192 
Pees, sowing .. 192 

Plants for bank,flowering 197 
Plants for hanging-bas¬ 
kets in dry position .. 193 
Plnmey Cockscombs 
(Oeloslaa) .. 191 

Priokly Shield Fern As- 

2 dinm (Polystlohnm) 
ouleatum, the - 198 


Poultry and rabbits .. SOI 
Primula Bieholdi .. 198 
Questions and answers.. 196 
ltose-growers and the 
National Bose Society 194 

Roms .192 

Roses, picturesque .. 101 
Roses under glass, mil¬ 
dew on.191 

Boring Sailor - ... 200 

Saxifrages, aprlng-flower- 

Soalfoped Tub* tongue 
(Salpiglossis sinuate) 191 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 

SPECIMEN CINERARIAS AS EXH1BI- 
TION PLANTS. 

Cinerarias are now rarely met with at spring 
flower-shows grown to anything like the else 
of which they are capable, or their flowers so 
brilliant or large as they oughts to be. And 
yet enrely this need not be so; for we possess 
strains now that produoe flowers of great size 
and beauty, notably some of the market varie¬ 
ties, the best of which could be selected and 
propagated by means of offsets, and thus 
sorts to be depended on obtained. These re¬ 
marks, of oonrse, apply to named plants sent 
out as new varieties. The prinoipal thing, 
however, to look to is scouring a fine strain, 
and endeavouring to constantly improve it, as 
the Cineraria, unlike the Pelargonium, deterio¬ 
rates ; seedlings of the latter always retain 
their true character, when onoe fixed. For in¬ 
stance, the old Pelargonium, called Ganntlet, is 
now, in every respect, the same in oharaoter 
as on the day on which it was first sent out, 
and it will, in all probability, always continue 
•o. But that is not the case with the Cine¬ 
raria ; for, however fine a variety may be as a 
seedling, and for the first season or two, after 
it has Men subjected to propagation by means 
of cuttings—or offsets, as they are generally 
termed—It is almost sure to degenerate and 
become valueless. Henoe, to do the Cineraria 
justice as a specimen plant, a constant renewal 
of the best and most vigorous types of the 
flower should be every year raised from seed, 
and then propagated from. As soon as ever a 
particular variety shows signs of degeneracy, 
it should be discarded at onoe, and new sorts 
substituted. 

Large plants of Cinxbabias 
must be grown from offsets, because they 
break out and form bushy plants more readily 
than seedlings in their first season of growth 
would do; indeed, I never knew a young plant 
raised from them, if stopped, to be of the least 
use. To be snooessfol with them, they must be 
allowed to grow without any stopping at all, 
and will thus form a fine, oompaot, single head 
of flower. When a selection has been made of 
the best seedlings, and the colours marked 
of the kinds intended to be grown to 
a large size, ont down the flower-stem 
when the .blossoms have faded to within 
an inch or two of the soil, and plaoe the plants 
In a shady frame on coal-ashes. A north aspect 
is the beet. Before doing this they may, how¬ 
ever, be placed in larger pots in good, light, rioh 
soil. This will indnoe them, after the exhaustion 
consequent on blooming, to make fresh roots, 
and speedily send up a plentiful supply of 
young shoots around the parent stem. As soon 
as these have grown a little, slip them off just 
under the soil with a sharp knife, and pot them 
singly into small thnmb-pofei, using plenty of 
leaf-soil and sand in the compost. Hand¬ 
glasses under a north wall will form capital 
ptaoes in whioh to strike them. Keep them 
moist and clear of damp foliage, and thriving 
young plants will soon-be the result. They 
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should be shifted as soon as possible into 4-inch 
pots. Cold frames or pits are the beet places 
in whioh to grow them, as in these they will be 
dose to the glass, and will receive abundance 
of air. During the summer season the sashes 
may be removed entirely at night, when the 
plants will be greatly benefited by the dew 
felling on them. 

The Insects 

to whioh the Cineraria is subjeot are green-fly 
and thrips, for whioh syringing with Tobacco- 
water and frequent light fumigations are the 
best remedies. These operations require much 
care, as the foliage is very tender, and if in¬ 
jured in any way the plant is not only weakened, 
but rendered unsightly. Slugs, too, if not 
watched, will speedily spoil the appearance of 
any collection of Cinerarias; plenty of soot 
ana lime strewn round the edges of the pot, 
and between the pots, is a good preventive. 
There is another enemy in the shape of a small 
green oaterpillar, the only remedy for whioh is 
to catch and kill it as speedily as possible. 
Frequent syringing of the foliage during 
hot weather is beneficial in inducing free ana 
vigorous growth. When the plants have grown 
about 3 inohes or 4 inches in height, pinon ont 
the centre, and they will speedily break out in 
a bushy maimer. Shift again into 6-inch pots, 
and as soon as the shoots have grown suffi¬ 
ciently long, peg them out so as to admit light 
and air. This will consolidate the growth, and 
is of muoh benefit. In September they may 
again have just the points of the young growths 
nipped ont, after whioh they must not be 
stopped again. In October plaoe them in their 
winter quarters, for which purpose no plaoe is 
better than a low, light, span-roofed house, 
with beds of coal-ashes or slate on either side, 
to afford a cool, moist bottom on which to set 
the pots. They will only require sufficient arti¬ 
ficial heat to exolnde frost. Cinerarias greatly 
dislike artificial warmth; therefore only heat 
the pipes when absolutely required. As they 
are removed from the pit or frame, plaoe them 
in their flowering-pots, whioh should be 8 inohes 
in diameter. Use abundant drainage, and the 
soil somewhat heavier and rougher than in the 
early stages of growth; give, in a few days, a 
good soaking of water, sufficient to run through 
all the mould. Afterwards just keep them com¬ 
fortably moist. The stopped shoots will soon 
break out again freely, and must be kept pegged 
or tied well apart. There will be little to do 
during the winter months beyond attending 
strictly to cleanliness and training. Give the 
plants abundant space, and set the plants as 
near the glass as possible. About Christmas 
they will be benefited by receiving weak 
manure-water. The best is that made from 
sheep’s manure, tied np in a bag and placed in a 
tub of water. Bv this means the liquid is 
always clear and fit for use. After this period 
the bloom-heads will be making their appear- 
anoe, and must be encouraged to develop to the 
utmost; and in order to ensure fine, large, and 
well-coloured flowers, as the sun increases in 

S ower, a little shade must be given and abun- 
ant ventilation, avoiding, however, all oold 
draughts. Just before the blossoms expand, 
with a fewneat stakes and ties, make the plants 
trim and shapely, and give a final careful fumi¬ 
gation with Tobaooo. If these directions are 
followed, fine specimens of large size, and loaded 


with flowers of the finest quality, will be the 
result. As the blossoms fade, out down and 
propagate for next year as before. H. B. 

Plants for hanfirinE-baskets. —There 
are few plants that look more ornamental In 
hanging-baskets than Ferns, especially those 
with drooping fronds. One of the most elegant 
for this kind of work is Pteris ssaberula, which 
does well In a greenhouse temperature, and is of 
moderate growth; it has beautifully-divided 
fronds and creeping rhizomes that soon travel 
over the surface of a small basket or pot, and 
olothe them with the richest of greenery. 
Davallia Novee-Zealandise is also a very ohoioe 
Fern, somewhat after the maimer and oharaoter 
of the preceding, bat rather more' dense in 
habit, and the fronds are a darker green in 
colour. Adiantum aetralocrum is quite a gem, 
and requires so little soil that it will grow In a 
Cocoa-nut-shell or small perforated Orchid-pot, 
through the holes of whioh the young fronds 
find their way, and have a very pretty appear¬ 
ance. Aorophoras immersus is another Fern 
well-adapted for baskets; it has creeping stolons 
that traverse the toil and send ont fronds above 
and below, thus forming a complete globe of 
elegant verdure. This speoies, being deciduous, 
dies down early in the autumn, after which it 
•honld be kept rather dry till February or Maroh, 
when, with a gentle watering occasionally, the 
roots will soon start again into growth. As- 
plenium flaccidum is remarkably graceful in a 
basket or vase ; the fronds are pendulous, and 
range from 2 feet to 3 feet long. Like most of 
the Aspleniums, it is vivaporous, besides whioh 
it seeds freely, and therefore admits of ready 
increase. Where a fine bold plant is required, 
and room can be afforded it, there Is nothing to 
equal Woodwardiaradioans, the fronds of whioh 
being not only broad, bnt long and bold, and 
when in an elevated position produoe a very 
striking effect. Being a strong-growing plant, it 
needs plenty of root-spaoe, and all through the 
summer an abundant supply of water to keep it 
in health. Woodwardia orientalis is also a 
handsome kind, but, being of a stiffs £ habit, not 
so well adapted for baskets, unless used 
for the centre, with others of a droop¬ 
ing oharaoter around it. W. radicans is 
almoet hardy, and, with slight protection, 
will live outdoors in any favoured spot, the 
most suitable covering for the crown during the 
winter being a few dry leaves, kept in place by 
a handful of Bracken. Nephrolepls tuberose u 
an exceedingly ornamental Fern, and will cover 
a basket quicker than any other with whioh I 
am acquainted. It sends ont its long wirey 
stolons in all directions, and each of these forms 
a plant at the end, whioh emits a number of 
elegant-looking wavy fronds, that hsve a light 
ana graceful appearance. The foregoing are all 
greenhouse sorts; among the stove species there 
are several, one of the newest being Nephrolepls 
pectinata, whioh is a miniature form of the 
other. The most striking speoies of Nephrolepls 
is N. davallloides, which has fronds from 3 feet 
to 5 feet, and so persistently drooping that they 
oan only be seen to advantage when muon 
elevated, as the plants may be in baskets sus¬ 
pended to girders or rafters, or in high pockets 
on rook work, one or other of which positions 
this Fern should always have. Goniophlebium 
subauriculatum whioh has much the same habit 
:>i ign iHi i 
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of growth, should be treated in a similar manner. 
Lygodiums, too, such as L. scandens and L. 
palmatum, form exceedingly graceful objects in 
baskets, the first-named being quite a climber. 
Under favourable circumstances it grows several 
yards in length, and may be led about in almost 
any direction required. These only need green¬ 
house heat. There are several of the Lyco¬ 
podiums, too, such as Galeotti and uncinatum, 
that make lovely basket-plants, the last-named 
being quite unique in character, as, besides 
being very trailing, the colour of its fronds and 
leaves is of a glaucous metallic-looking green, 
which renders it very distinct, and gives the 
plant a charming appearance. All that is neces¬ 
sary in starting with any of the above-named is 


shallow boxes, placed over a larger box, under 
whioh the stove was kept lighted night and day 
for eight or ten days.—G. 8. 

A GOOD BASKET FERN (ADIANTUM 
AMABILE). 

We wish to draw the attention of our Fern- 
loving readers to the great merits of the above- 
named Adiantum as a basket-fern. It is an 
extremely elegant and easily cultivated plant, 
the fronds being about 14 inches long, and 10 
inches or 12 inches broad. The pinna? are mem 
branaceous in texture, and of a charming, bright, 
light-green colour. It requires a comfortably 
warm house to grow in during the winter, when 


some toughish Moss from under the trees, or any 
shady place in the woods, and pack this close 
to the wires, planting pieces of the Fern about 
6 inches apart all round, and pressing the com¬ 
post firmly in until the basket is full; then 
place a larger piece in the centre of the basket. 
Give the whole a gentle watering with a small 
rosed water-can, and hang them up in their 
places. If all goes well with them, they will 
soon form a perfect mass of lovely pendulous 
fronds, and they will throw out their creeping 
rhizomes all over the outside of the basket. Dur¬ 
ing the summer months they would do well in 
almost any shady greenhouse or window. Avoid 
placing them where they are exposed to cold 
currents of air. G. P. F. 


A OOOD BASKET KERN (ADIANTUM AMABILE). 


to line the baskets in which they are to be 
planted with Moss, and then fill them with 
rough peat and fibry-loam, in which they do 
well. Ferns and Kelaginellas in baskets being 
so much exposed to the air, require frequent 
watering to keep the soil moist; but so orna¬ 
mental are they that they are deserving of any 
attention that may be bestowed on them.—S. 


971.— Heatinff email inrreenhouBe.— 
My greenhouse is 12 feet by 8 feet, a lean to. 
I have had it heated this last season by an oil 
stove, Rippingille’s, using the best kerosene oil, 
and have successfully preserved all my plants 
and cuttings; and, moreover, early in spring 
have struok a large supply of cuttings in two 


used as a basket Fern, in whioh position its 
long, drooping fronds are seen to much better 
advantage than when grown in pots. A good 
time to fill baskets with plants of this Fern 
is in the month of October. They have then 
time to get partially established before the sun 
has much power in the spring, as the atmosphere 
in all temperate ferneries and stoves is at that 
time more equally charged with moisture than at 
any other period of the year. Semioircular-shaped 
baskets, made of small galvanised wire, answer 
well for them, and the dimensions of each may be, 
say, 15 inches in diameter at the top, and about 
7 inches deep in the centre. The best compost 
for them is three parts of good fibry peat to 
one part of good leaf-soil, and a little sharp 
silver sand. In filling the basket, first procure 


Cyclamens. —The treatment needed to 
have these plants in the fine condition that in 
the hands of successful cultivators they now 
attain, is very different to that which used to 
be followed when their requirements were less 
understood—not alone in bringing young stock 
from the seed-pan up to a flowering con¬ 
dition, but equally so with plants that have 
bloomed. The season wherein the present 
race of the Persian Cyclamen naturally pro¬ 
duce their leaves is during the latter part 
of summer and autumn, the flowers appear¬ 
ing when the leaf-growth is about complete, 
and continuing in succession through the winter 
or early spring, early or later, according to the 
way the plants have been treated in the matter 
of warmth. Though an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture is requisite to bring on young Cyolamens 
to a flowering condition in the least time, still 
nothing more than ordinary greenhouse warmth 
iB absolutely necessary, particularly with plants 
that have bloomed. These will now be going 
to rest, during which period the course that 
used to b8 followed was to stand them in a cold 
frame, or pit, or out-of-doors, and allow the soil 
to get quite dry. The result of this process with 
plants like these, that have a dislike to being 
dried off, waB that when the time came for their 
again making growth a considerable percentage, 
Btarted unkindly or not at all. It naturally 
follows that when they are at rest they do not 
require so much water a3 when in an active 
atate ; yet care should bo taken that the soil 
is not let to get quite dry. Plants, such as 
these under notice, that have flowered, will 
do very well stood out-of-doors at this time, 
and until they show signs of wanting to grow 
later on, they ought to be located where not 
fully exposed to the sun, keeping the roots, 
as already advised, in a slightly moist state. 
Another way in which old stock often suffers 
is that, when they have done blooming, little 
attention is given to keeping the foliage free from 
aphides and red spider. If, as not unusually 
happens when the flowering is over, either of 
these pests are present, and let remain, they 
quickly destroy the vitality of the leaves, 
causing them to die off much earlier than they 
should, with consequent injury and loss of 
strength to the roots. Aphides are best 
destroyed by fumigation, or dipping in Tobacco- 
water ; whilst the red spider can be cleared by 
syringing freely with clean water, laying the 
plants down on their sides, so as to get the 
water to the undersido of the leaves. The 
beauty of the flowers of Cyclamens, their use¬ 
fulness for cutting, and the effective character 
of the plants when in bloom, make them 
deserving of all the attention they require. 
Their free-flowering disposition, the length of 
time they continue in flower, and the little 
room they occupy, are properties that especially 
commend them to amateurs, who need have no 
doubts about succeeding with them, providing 
their wants are considered, and fairly attended 
to.—T. B. 

Young Cyclamens.—Although, as already 
pointed out, where the intention is to grow 
Cyclamens up to a flowering size in the least 
time, it is necessary to keep young stock in a 
little warmth from the time the seed is sown up 
to blooming ; still, amateurs who do not happen 
to have a warm-house or pit need not hesitate 
in undertaking their cultivation ; only, in place 
of having the plants in flower some fifteen or 
eighteen months after the seed is sown, it will 
take something like a year longer. Amateurs 
who have a good strain of these plants will do 
well to save their own seed, selecting for the 
purpose plants that have the finest flowers. 
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PLUMEY COCKSCOMBS (CELOSIAS). 

A mono st greenhouse plants raised from seed 
f~w are better in point of usefulness than Plnmey 
Cockscombs (Celosias). Unfortunately, like 
Balsams, there are many bad strains offered in 
commerce, and this fact has often brought dis¬ 
credit on really valuable plants. An inferior 
strain is worthless. If y however, those having 
the fine pyramidal habit peouliar to some, and 
the lovely light feathery inflorescence which 
such produce has obtained, more ornamental 
objects than they are cannot be desired ; and 
noo only are these moat valuable for furnishing 
purposes, but they are equally so for yielding 
supplies of cut-bloom, a few sprays of which are 
a great ornament in any case, as they are both 
light and elegant looking, and, in addition to 
this last a considerable time in perfection. Seed 
may be sown in light soil in heat from March to 
June, and by getting a mixed packet of it many 
shades of colour may be expected, as they vary 


The seed should be gathered, and sown as soon 
as it is ripe, in which condition it will now 
shortly be if the plants bloomed early, and the 
first flowers were let to remain to produce seed, 

The way to proceed is to take a good-sized 
pan, drain it sufficiently, and then fill up with 
compost; some growers use peat, others loam. 

Where good fibrous loam can be had it answers 
well; it should be sifted, so as to make it quito 
fine, mixing some well-rotted leaf-mould—also 
sifted—with the loam, and some sand ; press 
the material moderately firm, making the surface 
smooth ; on this, distribute the seeds evenly, 
about an inch apart, covering them with one- 
fourth of an inch of the soil. Stand in a green¬ 
house or frame, putting a piece of white paper 
over the pan, which will help to keep the soil from 
drying up quickly, so that it will not be neces¬ 
sary to water so often before the seed vegetates. 

The seed will be longer in vegetating than if it 
were in heat, but the plants will be up so as to 
form two or three leaves before winter, during 
which period they must be kept 
moderately moist, allowing them 
to remain until spring before 
pricking off.—T. B. 

759. — Treatmen t of Opun 
tiaa-—The shrivelling of the 
plants is probably due to defec¬ 
tive root-action, often caused by 
the roots being in too large a 
body of soil. The Opuntiaa are 
like all Cacti—they do not require 
much pot-room. They are liable 
to decay at the roots when they 
are treated liberally in this re 
apect, and they do not bloom well 
unless they are fairly root-bound. 

It is really remarkable how little 
nourishment and root-moisture 
this curious family demand for 
their healthy life. 1 have at the 
present time a plant of the Cat’s- 
tail Cactus which, ten years ago, 
was put into a 6 inch pot. It 
has formed such a dense mass of 
growths as to cover the surface- 
soil and sides of the pot with 
an impenetrable mat. I do not 
see how any water can penetrate 
to the roots, but it seems to absorb 
enough from an occasional syring¬ 
ing and watering overhead to 
keep it in a healthy condition. It 
yearly makes a good growth, and 
this season has about a hundred 
bloom-buds on it. The best soil 
for Cacti is loam, with a little 
leaf-soil, and plenty of sand and 
some pounded brick rubble, pot¬ 
ting firmly, and giving good 
drainage. Cacti arc just as 
sensitive to an overdose of water 
at the roots as they are insensible 
to drought. In sum mer they need 
moisture much less than other 
things, and in winter they may 
go entirely without it, although I 
prefer to water them about twice 

between November and March, , . 

which keep, then, freeh. The THI PtCM * r <™kscomb (oeumia pyramidalis). 

hardy Opuntiaa do not fear any 
amount of dry frost, but they are liable to rot from bright-crimson to delicate-pink, and there 
off at the base ; in their case, It is better to lay are others that bear soft yellow plumes, so that 
a pane of glass over them in winter for a the contrast between the whole, when selected 
year or two, until the base or the stem gets and judiciously arranged, is most effective. 


woody.—B yflket. 


Being subject to red spider they should be 


Watering plants with cold water. g TOWn a rao “ t heat » and be frecl y 

—My experience tends entirely to confirm that syringed till their flowers appear, when they will 
of several correspondents lately-i.e , that cold 8tand >afel y anywhere in the ordinary tern- 
water exercises no injurious effect whatever upon | Pasture of a greenhouse or room till quite late 
plants grown in warm houses even. At one 1 the autumn ; and if wanted beyond that time 
time I was in a place where the entire water th «y do well in their warmth of a stove. The old 
supply for the houses was taken from an outside Cockscomb, from which theseCelosias originated, 
tank, fed from the water-main. It was often “ a ve, 7 formal-looking object compared 
necessary to break through ice of an inch or so | with such graceful habited plants as these, 
in thickneis to obtain water for even the stove Nevertheless, they are very showy looking, and 
nod forcing-house, yet nothing was ever injured j bave their admirers. G. N. 

by the cola water, which was freely used in all 

departments ; and, taking everything into con- Cats in a garden. —I cannot bnt think 
sideration, I really think things grow better { the damage done by cats in a garden is over- 
under this rough treatment than in places where j rated. One thing apparently they do is to keep 
it is the rule to afford only water, with the the birds from misohief, and if a dog is kept, 
chill off. I should never have any hesitation in all strange oats wM be shy of coming within his 
using even ice-cold water to the usual run of I reach. One’s own cats can be trained, to a great 
greenhouse and stove-plants without any fear I extent, to keep to certain parts of the garden, if 


of ill consequences.—B. C. R. 


proper provision be made for them. Cats are 


far more amenable to kindness and training 
than is oommonly supposed to be the case, and 
they repay this attention by killing the field 
mice, wno do muoh of the harm laid on other 
animals.—S alf. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from June 1 8th 
to June 25th. 

Potted Strawberries for forcing; the kinds are Vicom- 
tease de Thury, Keen's Seedling, British Queen, and Pre¬ 
sident The plants were late runners, planted 6 inches 
apart In a nursery-bed last autumD ; these make stronger 
planta than could be obtained from this year’s runners. 
We use 6-lnob pots. Watered Strawberries on south 
border now swelling off their crop The late planta in 
pots, pluDged in a cold frame, have been very useful. We 
have been nusy among wsll-trees, dressing the trees for 
Insects, and tying in young wood. Gave the finishing 
touches to the Peaoh-tfees in the way of disbudding ; also 
thinned the fruit where very thick. We have not done 
this finally yet, but we have takeu off a great many I 
think I never saw Apricots set so thick as they did this 
year. We have taken off quantities, and have been 
using thf m for tarts ; bat they are still too thick on the 
trees. We gave the trees liquid-manure and mulch¬ 
ing to enable them to carry a heavier load than usual. 
Pears have set well, and Apples are, I think, safe. The 
Plum-trees are In some places much infested with files. 
We picked off the cuned leaves, washing with tbe 
engine, and then dueting Tobacco-powder among the 
branches next day, or us toon after as possible Soft soap 
and water will be used as a wash, as it is orly by con¬ 
stantly worrying them that green and black-flies can be 
altogether got rid of without p* rmanent injury. Planted 
out more Celery, chiefly Carter’s Incomparable Crimson. 
Gave liquid manure to the early orop. ae. If permitted 
to get dry and the growth be checked, it is nearly sure to 
bolt. It must be kept moving along to be of any use. 
Planted Letluoes on the rldgte. Watered freely, and 
shaded with branches Planted out more Leeks In rich 
land. Sowed Lettuces and Endives. 8owrd Voltoh's Red 
Globe and Orange Jelly and Six-week Turnips. Planted 
Canadian Wonder French Beans. Kaithed up and staked 
8 carlot Runners. Fegged out and mulched Vegetable 
Marrows. Planted out Broccoli, Brussels 3prouts Savoys, 
and other winter Greens. Pinched, and pegged down, 
and tcp-dreiaod Cucumbers in frames, cloMrg early in 
the afternoon, with a moist atmosphere, using a thin 
shade on bright days from 10 o'clock till 3.30. Tbe last 
planted Melrns are now growing rapidly. Put some more 
soil in frame, and trod it down round the plants P • gged 
out the shoots, the mam shoots to bo unstopped till they 
reach the frame ; but all side shoots are pinched, as soon 
as the fruits are visible, one leaf beyond Gave liquid- 
manure to Melons swelling their fruit off, pouring it 
chiefly away from the centre of the plants. The best 
roots are working towards the outsides of the frame now. 
Pinched in the gross shoots of pyramid Pears. Trees In 
full bearing aro not making so much wood, and will not 
be touched yet, as a little growth will act beneficially. 
Put cuttings of Pinks in hand-lights, under a north wall, 
also cuttings of Tree Cirnations ; they root now without 
any trouble at all. bowed Peas, second early kinds only. 
Mulched those coming into bearing with manure. Earthed 
up Potatoes and late Cauliflowers. Stirred the soil every¬ 
where as time and opportunity served, using the hoe in dry 
weather, and the fork when damp. Pegged down Ver¬ 
benas, Ac, In flower garden. Tied Dahlias and Holly¬ 
hocks. Trained Tomatoes on walls. Thinned out surplus 
wcod from Figs and Vines on walls. Potted douhle 
Primulas into 0-inch pots, and placed in cold frame in> 
shady situation. Potted Chrysanthemums, the largest 
plants Into B-inrh pots, in which they will bloom. They 
were placed thinly on a coal-ash bed. The foliage 1» 
sprinkled twice a-day now to keep It clean and healthy ; 
the aehes are also kept moist. Moved some of the early- 
flowering, hard-wooded plants out-of-doors, standing 
them in a sheltered place. Pricked off Cinerarias, keep¬ 
ing in a close, shady frame for a time, 


G REEF HOUSE. 

Carnations. —Many Carnations, said to be 
perpetual bloomers, are not so, as they do not 
flower in winter. To flower Carnations in winter 
that really are perpetual bloomers they require 
some degrees more warmth than most greenhouse 
plants like. Carnations are, however, well 
worth growing, even when only an ordinary 
greenhouse is available for them, as, if fairly 
attended to, they will afford quantities of their 
beantifnl and lasting flowers in the spring, 
long before they are obtainable ont-of doors. 
Young plants that were struck from cuttings 
last summer must now have due attention, by 
giving them sufficient root room to enable them 
to attain the requisite sis* and strength before 
autumn, as on this much depends the amount of 
bloom they will afford when the time of flower¬ 
ing comes. For the last two months they will 
have been better in a cold frame, stood well up 
to the glass, with air admitted daily. If the 
requisite stopping has been attended to, eaoh 
plant will be furnished with three or four shoots. 
They will now be best out-of-doors, and should 
have a moderately open situation, where they 
will get plenty of air BDd sun The pota ahouh 
be plunged in ashes, whioh will keep the roots 
in a more equable condition as to moisture, and 
save a good deal of attention in watering. 
Another plan is to turn the planta out in a bed 
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(or the rammer season, and then to take up and 
pot them early In September. Pot-grown Car¬ 
nations will lait for several years if fairly 
treated; suoh as have bloomed during the 
spring should, as soon as the principal crop of 
flowers is over, have the bloom-stems out away, 
so as to encourage them to make growth 
from the bottom. The flower-stems gener¬ 
ally push growth from almost every joint, and 
this faot often tempts growers to allow them to 
remain with a view to getting sucoessional 
flowers. But if the old stems are allowed to 
remain, the plants seldom make muoh growth 
from the bottom, and soon get into a tall strag¬ 
gling oondition. In most oases, stook of this de¬ 
scription will now require pots a size or so larger, 
or they may be planted out in the same way as 
described for the young plants, and like them, be 
lifted and potted in September. Treated in 
this manner they usually get stronger than if 
kept in pots. 

Primula Sieboldi.— Amateurs who have a 
good stook of this beautiful Primrose, in its 
varied forms and colours, will have been able 
for some weeks back to make a nice display in 
their greenhouses, for, though it flowers well 
out-of-doors, it is well worth growing in pots 
under glass. The long stalks on which the 
umbels of flowers are borne admit of their 
being arranged effectively amongst other things 
when out. When the plants have finished 
blooming, they should be plunged, out-of-doors, 
in ooal-ashes, choosing a plaoe where they will get 
plenty of light, but not be too muoh exposed 
to the sun. Attend to their wants with water, 
so as to keep the foliage fresh and healthy as 
long as possible. On the treatment received 
after flowering will greatly depend their gain¬ 
ing sufficient strength to enable them to bloom 
well another year. They ought never to be 
allowed to get so dry as to cause the leaves to 
flag in the least; any neglect in this respeot 
prevents the plants inoreaung in size—a matter 
of importance with things that are worth pro¬ 
pagating in quantity, which these Primulas are. 

Hbliotropxs. —Where there is the means of 
keeping these favourite sweet-soented plants in 
an intermediate temperature after the weather 
begins to be oold, so as to have them in flower 
during the latter months of the year, some 
plants should now be prepared for the purpose. 
Cuttings that were struck last autumn, or 
during the past spring, should be moved into 
6-inoh or 7-lnoh pots, drained, and filled with 
a mixture of moderately light loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand; if the loam is poor, add some 
rotten manure. Pot moderately firm, and stand 
for two or three weeks in a greenhouse or oold 
frame until the roots have begun to move 
freely. Pinch out the points of the shoots, so 
as to keep the plants bushy. Qive air freely, 
and at all times when in active growth keep 
the soil fairly moist. If there does not happen 
to be a frame at liberty in which to keep the 
plants during the summer, it will be best, after 
the roots have taken to the new soil, to move 
them to a sunny position out of doors, plunging 
the pots in fine ashes, as if kept in a greenhouse 
through the summer the plants will be likely 
to get drawn, and be wanting in the strength 
neoessary to enable them to flower well when 
subjected to heat in the autumn. There are 
now many varieties of Heliotrope, varying in 
the colour of their flowers from the dark-purple 
Boi des Noirs to White Lady, whioh has nowers 
nearly white; but it is a question whether for 
freedom of growth and profusion of flowers, 
combined with fragrance, there are any that 
surpass the common old variety. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Border Carnations —Seedlings from good 
flowers are now so useful for supplying out- 
flowers and general border planting that every¬ 
body should grow Carnations, even if they 
oannot afford to buy named kinds, as a shilling 
packet of mixed seeds will produce plants 
enough for a good-sized bed. Carnation seed¬ 
lings sport a great deal from their parents; so 
muoh is this the case, that seedling plants 
raised from one seed-pod have contained ex¬ 
amples of all the different olasses of Carnations. 
Plants growing in the border should be sup¬ 
ported by stakes, to keep the blossoms off the 
soil There will always be a proportion of 
single flowers among seedlings, ana these should 


be pulled up, and the double-flowered kinds 
only propagated from. 

Propagating Carnations. —If outtings or 
pipings can be rooted early, as good, if not 
better, plants may be rooted in this way as 
from layers. A cutting in June will, at least, 
make as good a plant as a layer a month later. 
The propagating-bed should be 6 inches deep, 
and composed of light, sandy soil, in a shady 
situation ; glass frames of some kind should be 
used to shelter the outtings, and keep the 
atmosphere close around them. 

Spring-flowering Saxifrages. — Some of 
these are pretty now, including the S. hypnoides, 
or mossy section, of whioh 8. Wallaoei is one 
of the best, and the London Pride (S. umbrosum). 
a most useful, old plant for town and other 

( [ardens. The double-flowered Saxifrage granu- 
ata is very pretty in masses in April and May; 
it also makes a pretty little pot plant. Perhaps 
one of the most striking speoies is the tall-grow¬ 
ing kind, named S. pyramidalis ; this also makes 


. pretty pot plant. 
New lawn 


ns from seeds will require careful 
management till the turf is formed. When the 
young Grasses are 5 inohes or 6 inches high, 
skim them over with a sharp soythe, to thioken 
the growth, and repeat this operation in a fort¬ 
night or so. Early in July the mowing-machine 
may be brought into notion if the cutters are 
set a little higher than usual. All annual weeds 
should be pulled up before they get strong, 
though if not allowed to flower they soon die. 

Newlt-planted shrubs will probably require 
mulohing to keep the roots moist. Grass will 
do if short litter or manure oannot be obtained. 
The engine will be useful among late-moved 
evergreens, if dry weather sets in, to keep up 
the milage and check evaporation. 

Wistaria sinensis.— This is a delightful 
creeper where a considerable spaoe has to be 
covered. It has a pretty effoot when trained up 
a moderate-sized tree and permitted to hang 
down from the branches. It makes rather slow 
progress at first, but when once established, it 
is a fast-growing plant. It looks very pretty 
trained along the front of a verandah. It can 
be propagated by layers; long young shoots 
may be pegged down and oovered with soil now, 
and not disturbed till roots are formed a year 
or so hence. 

Training Dahlias. — For bed or border 
decoration we oannot do better than tie the 
leading shoot to a stout stake, and then link 
the other shoots as they branch out, either to 
the stake or to the leading, or some other 
securely-fastened, stem, capable of resisting 
the pressure. For decorative purposes the oonf 
cal, or pyramidal, shape is the best, but to grow 
prize flowers the growth must be thin, and to 
this end, as soon as the plants begin to grow 
freely, four other stakes must be placed, one 
at each point of the oompass, in a direct line 
from the oentre, to each point, and about a 
foot or 15 Inohes from the oentre. These font 
outer stakes need not be quite so long or 
strong as the one in the oentre. 

Roses.— These will require oonstant atten¬ 
tion now to keep down inseots, and rub off all 
Brier-shoots from newly-budded ebooks. A few 
light stakes should be used to support the 
rapidly extending shoots of newly-budded 
Roses, especially if growing in a windy posi¬ 
tion. A little attention now will prevent many 
being blown out. 

Hoeing beds and borders will occupy a 
good deal of time now if the plants are to have 
justioe done them. It is muoh easier work than 
watering, and may be often used as a substitute 
for the watering-pot. A loose mulch of soil 
checks evaporation effeobually. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery. —Those who have been so unfor¬ 
tunate as to get mealy bug into their vineries 
must watch daily for the creeping things on 
the stems, and even on the bunohee of Grapes, 
and destroy them. This is neoessary, even when 
all that can be is done at the winter dress¬ 
ing. I do not think it is possible by winter 
dressing to kill all the germs or eggs, but a 
winter dressing, in combination with oonstant 
watchfulness during spring and summer, will 
ultimately wear them down, and it is im¬ 
possible to grow Grapes fit to eat in a house 
Infested by mealy bug. 

Young Vines should have every encourage¬ 
ment to make substantial wood and foliage. 
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Plenty of moisture, both in the atmosphere and 
at the roots, is a necessity in order to get the 
Vines strong enough to bear, and so shorten the 
probationary period. Our fathers, when they 
planted a vinery, were content to wait three 
years for a full crop of Grapes, but good Grapes 
may be grown the second year after planting if 
the young plants are well fed from the first. 
It is found that by a judioious application of 
artificial manures time may be gained, and a 
fruiting oondition reaohed sooner than where 
the plants are allowed to find their own nutri¬ 
ment in the soil alone. 

As regards temperature, fires, in connec¬ 
tion with a system of day and night ventilation, 
must still be kept up, for the purpose of ripen¬ 
ing the wood as well as finishing off the Grapes, 
and late Grapes will require it at present as 
well as early ones. Of course, when the night 
temperature will keep above 60 dags, in the 
house without fire, the fire, for the time being, 
may be discontinued, but it should be started 
again if the weather changes, and in our 
climate a little fire-heat in the vineries is very 
serviceable till the hot summer weather comes. 

Flies on Cherries.— The black aphis is the 
most difficult to kill of all the aphis family, and, 
whenever a fly is seen, attaok it at onoe with 
Tobacco-powder or some suitable wash. In the 
case of Morello Cherries the flies settle on the 
young leaves at the end of the shoots, and I 
find it a good plan in all suoh oases to be, if 
anything, rather in front of the flies with a 
basin of something (nasty, dipping the shoots In, 
and making them disagreeable—Gishurst com¬ 
pound, Tobaooo-wash from the factory, or 2 os. 
soft soap, dissolved in a gallon of water, mixed 
with a quarter of a pound of Tobaooo-powder. 
This, if thoroughly mixed, taking a portion at a 
time In a basin, or some vessel large enough to 
dip the shoots in, will cleanse a good many 
trees. 

Melons swelling their fruit will take a 
good deal of nourishment, if the bottom-heat Is 
auffioient, and the weather bright and sunny. 
Liquid-manure, of some kind, seems to meet 
their case, and I have generally found it 
advisable to give them a ohange sometimes. 
Pour the water round towards the outsides of 
the bed rather than deluge the oentre, as by 
this time the best roots have worked away from 
the oentre, and too muoh water round the main 
stems may do harm. 

Early Peach-house. —Where the fruits are 
not quite ripe the fires may be kept going 
steadily, in order to be able to give plenty of 
air night and dav to finish the flavouring of the 
fruit. In later houses continue to tie in young 
wood, avoiding over-orowding, and keeping 
down inseots by the use of the engine, and, U 
neoessary, by fumigation. 

Second crof of Figs. —When foroed tbs 
Fig easily produoes two crops, and the seoood 
is usually the best. To bring on this seoond 
orop is very important. All laterals should 
be pinohed back, so that nothing may run 
to waste, and as soon as the first orop Is 
gathered, the syringe is brought to bear to 
enoourage oleanliness and keep down inseots. 
Where a house can be devoted to Figs by 
forcing early, there should be a succession of 
Figs from the middle of May to the autnmn. If 
several kinds are grown. 

Backwardness of the season. — Hero, 
seventy miles north of London, we consider we 
are quite three weeks later than the average, 
and the prevalence of oold, north winds is likely 
to prevent the leeway being made up. Straw¬ 
berries, in the open, are very late. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Horn Carrots may be sown now to produoe 
young Carrots for use in autumn and winter. 
The Mantes Horn is a good variety. 

Mulching Peas. —Plaoe a layer of manure 
along each aide of the rows of Peas to keep In 
the moisture, and at the same time nourish and 
support the plants. 

Gathering Peas. —Muoh injury to the 
plants may be done by plucking off the pods 
carelessly. If the stems of the plant are borne 
down or otherwise injured in pulling off the 
pods, the plants oannot do their best. 

Sowing Peas.— The very latest Marrow Peas 
will hardly have time now, unless the autumn 
should be fine; but suoh kinds as Laxton's 
Supreme Hundredfold and Huntingdonian may 
yet be planted, also any of the early kinds. 
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THekson’s First and Best and William I. are 
good for late sowing. 

Eablt Cauliflowers. —Those plants helped 
forward under hand-lights or in warm situations 
are turning in, meeting the late Broccoli, of 
whloh there are still some left. Liquid-manure 
will be beneficial now. Break down a leaf 
over the young white hearts to maintain their 


Lath Cauliflowers. — Plant out Veitoh’s 
Giant and Waloheren. Make a last sowing of 
the latter. When ready, the plants should be 
set out on a south border. They will come in 
useful in autumn. 

Tomatoes under glass.— Feed well with 
liquid-manure, if growing in small pots. Protect 
the pots in some way from the hot sun, or the 
roots will suffer. A very good plan is to make 
a basket or cage of wire netting, and place 
round the pot, and fill it with rough turfy- 
loam, pressed in tightly. The roots will soon 
oome out after it. The small-pot system, unit 
helped in this way, is a mistake. 

Sowing Turnips.— This is a good season for 
sewing file early autumn sapply. Have the land 
well prepared. Sow Veitoh’s Red Globe chiefly. A 
little artificial manure sown in the drills with the 
seeds will be beneficial. The drills should not 
be less than 12 inches apart, and hoe the plants 
out to the same distanoe in the rows. 

Thinning young vegetables —This work 
should be finished now. If any blanks appear fill 
up from where the plants are too thick. As a rule 
moderate-sized roots of such things as Carrots, 
Parsnips, Beet, Ao., are more esteemed than 
large ones, and this fact should be borne in 
mind when thinning. Thin Parsnips to 6 inches, 
Carrots to 4 inches. Beet to 8 Inches f Onions to 
3 inches or 4 inches, unless extra-sized speci¬ 
mens are required ; but I have had very good 
Onions when left so thick they had to thrust 
eaeh other aside in the rows. I don’t think the 
long distances commonly given, if we want a 
profitable crop, are necessary. 

Plant out Broccoli, and all kinds of winter 
Greens, as fast as land becomes vacant. Give the 
late Broccoli plenty of room, and plant in firm 
laud. 

Endive and Lettuce.— Plenty of these are 
Indispensable from this time onwards; and to 
make sure sow fortnightly till the first week in 
August. E. Hobday. 


Work nr the Town Garden. 

Asters. —These succeed so well, and are so 
useful, both for the ordinary decoration of the 
garden and for cutting, that too much care can 
hardly be bestowed upon them. Their culture, 
too, is so simple, and may be summed up in six 
words—viz., rich soil and keep them growing 
■o that everyone may grow them, and grow 
them well. The recent genial showers have 
settled down any that were planted out a week 
or two ago nioely in the ground, and they are 
now starting capitally. The Victoria and 
Peony varieties, whion grow rather tall, may 
need the support of neat stakes, tying the stems 
loosely thereto; but the dwarf Chrysanthe¬ 
mum-flowered and other kinds can dispense 
with any such aid. More plants may still be 
nut out; indeed, too many Asters oan hardly 
ne had, for in addition to the usual beds for dis¬ 
play, a quantity should be planted either in side 
borders or in a reserve bed for cutting, and if 
plantain pots are wanted, still more should occupy 
a nice open bit of gound, from whenoe they oan 
be lifted, and potted when in bloom. Asters 
should be planted rather deeply, for they 
produce roots freely from the collar of 
the plant, and these, being of great 
sistanoe, should be encouraged. Any that, 
previously planted, show signs of standing 
rather high out of the ground should be earthed 
up, or better still, have an inoh or two of fine 
noh soil spread between and among them, 
bed filled entirely with Asters, either in mixed 
oolours or with three or four distinct hues, 
arranged in some simple pattern, always pro¬ 
duces a good effect; a well-grown zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium or Begonia forms a good centre-piece 
for such a bed, if of a circular form, or some- 
filing approaching thereto. 

Youth and Old Age (Zinnias), again, are 
remarkably pretty and very useful for supply¬ 
ing cut flowers. The new double forms of 
Zinnia elegana particularly are exceedingly 
fine, having been greatly Improved the last 
few years. Among these.pre found the softest 


and richest shades Imaginable of orange, bronze, 
scarlet, Ac. The treatment required is pre¬ 
cisely the same as for Asters—viz., rich soil, 
and to keep the plants growing. In rough and 
wet weather the plants will be found to gain in 
size and strength in a remarkable manner. 

Annual Chrysanthemums (C. tricolor).— 
These are sometimes known as Art Marguerites 
The oolours—usually some shade of y wow for 
file groundwork, crimson band (more or less 
wide or heavy), and dark-chooolate eye—are 
very rioh; and the large and finely-marked 
blooms of suoh improved strains as Eclipse, 
Sultan, and Lord Beaconsfield are really hand¬ 
some. Once the seed has fairly germinated, 
scarcely any further trouble beyond a little 
weeding is called for; but, should the soil be 
poor or dry, a soaking with liquid-manure of 
some description will greatly benefit the 

{ >lants, which are rather gross feeders. The 
ovely C. ooronarium (semi-double), is equally 
as valuable as the last—rather more so, indeed, 
as the flowers are more enduring, and, if any 
thing, more freely produced, and therefore 
valuable for cutting. All these make pretty 
pot plants, if so grown as not to be too tall by 
the time they commence to bloom. 

Scalloped Tube-tongue (Salpiglossis sin¬ 
uate).—In this we have still another showy and 
valuable town annual. Now is a good time to 
priok off the young seedlings from the boxes in 
which they were raised, or have been pricked 
off. The plants seldom grow muoh until after 
they have been transplanted, when the first 
shower will cause them to advance rapidly, 
Some of the beat may be pricked off into pots v 
from three to five plants in a 5-inch pot, filled 
with rioh, loamy soil. Keep them dose in a 
frame for a few days; then air freely, and give 
plenty of liquid-manure when the flower-stems 
are rising. These make very pretty pots, when 
done well. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums) from seed sown 
in March or April, ought to be fit to plant out 
in the open now. Any fairly good soil suits 
these, and once in the ground the seedlings will 
grow freely, and soon show for bloom. They are 
always bright and pretty, and young seedlings 
make much the best plants. Any that were 
sown last summer or early autumn, wintered in 
a frame, and planted out some weeks ago, ought 
now to be in bloom, or nearly so. 

Monkey plants (Mimulus) do well in towns. 
Plants from seed, sown early in heat, ought to 
be in bloom. The best place for them is stand¬ 
ing on a bed of ashes, in a cold frame, with free 
ventilation, and slight shade from hot sun. As 
they come into bloom remove them to the green 
house or sitting-room. Later sowings should be 
potted at once; a sandy loam, with some leaf- 
mould, suits Mimulus best, and as abundance 
of water is required, fill the pots a third full of 
broken crocks or ashes, and pot firmly. There 
are some very fine strains of Mimulus now 
commerce. 

Indian Shot (Cannas) and Castor-oils (Ri- 
cinus) in pots. These are useful, when grown 
to a good size, for standing about on steps, 
baloonies, Ac. Pot them on from the small size 
to 8-inoh to 10-inch sizes, using good loam, with 
plenty of leaf-soil or manure. Water freely 
with liquid-manure when the pots fill with 
roots. B. C. R. 


835.—Plants for hanging-baskets in 
dry position. —The choice of plants that 
will thrive under such unfavourable circum¬ 
stances is rather limited. One of the best 
know is Othonna orassifolia, having neat. Stone 
Crop-like foliage, and numerous little yellow 
blooms. Sedum Sieboldi variegatum will do ; 
it is a handsome little thing, but dies off in 
winter. The best of all plants for a hanging- 
basket in a dry situation is the Cat’s-tail Cactus, 
which has beautiful flowers, equal in form to 
many Orohids. It forms in time a thick mat of 
foliage a yard in depth, and is almost indifferent 
to the amount of moisture it may get at the 
roots. If the window-boxes cannot be regularly 
attended to, only plants of a succulent nature 
oan be grown in them. Any of the Eoheverias, 
such as second a glauoa, metallioa, and Calif or- 
nioa, will do. Aloe variegata (the Partridge- 
breasted Aloe, which bears bright flowers), 
Caoalia articulate (the Candle-plant), are all 
suitable. Then there are Cacti, of which there 
is a very great number of distinct kinds.—J. 
Cornhill. 


AND SHRUBS. 
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THE JAPANESE GOLDEN BALL-TREES 
(FORSYTHIAS). 

In the spring months, when the number of 
flowering shrubs is but limited, the Japanese 
Golden Ball-trees (Forsythias) are amongst the 
most conspicuous, both the shrubby-growing F. 
viridissima and the climbing F. Fortunei being 
then usually one mass of golden blossoms. The 
first of these, F. viridissima, is one of Fortune’s 
many introductions from China. It forms a 
free-growing, deciduous shrub, the flowers of 
which are produoed before the foliage, and are 
of a golden-yellow, the leaves being of a bright- 
green, and willow-like. This Forsythia suc¬ 
ceeds well almost anywhere ; and, though un¬ 
usually severe frosts injure the flowers in some 
places, yet in many others they sustain no 
harm. The plant itself seems proof against any 
amount of oold. This shrub is well adapted 
for foroing, as flowering as it does naturally 
very early, it requires but little heat to bring 
it on, and the masses of gaily-ooloured blos¬ 
soms have a pleasing effeot associated with 
those of other subjeour. The next species, F. 
Fortune!, is, as has been stated, a olimbing 
plant, and a worthy rival or companion to the 
winter - flowering Jasmine (Jasminum nudl- 
florum), although the latter is the first to open, 
it flowers in the greatest profusion, while 
the leaves of this are both simple and com¬ 
pound. For covering walls this Kind is very 
suitable. It should be fastened to the wall 
until it Is densely covered, and then the long, 
graceful branches should be allowed to hang 
out naturally to their full extent; thus 
treated, whether in flower or not, it is a 
really beautiful objeot. This species was intro¬ 
duced from Japan by Fortune in 1861, and, like 
its congener, is perfectly hardy. Under the 
name of F. suspense we have one that differs 
but little, if any, from F. Fortunei; in fact, I 
have been unable to detect the difference. For 
instance, suspense is said to bear simple leaves, 
and Fortunei oompound ones, but the two kinds 
of foliage may often be found on the same 
branch# Forsythias succeed well grafted on the 
Privet, and when standard high, suspense then 
forms a weeping plant. There is, however, no 
oooasion to graft for the purposes of propaga¬ 
tion, as both species strike very freely from 
cuttings. ________________ A. 

750.—How to fasten and label dried 

flowero.—In answer to “ Sylvan’s ” question, 
as to the best Way of fastening dried flowers to 
sheets of paper, I think the most desirable 
fashion of doing this is to cut neat strips of 
clean white paper (the whitegummed paper round 
postage-stamps does very well for the smaller 
specimens), and lay a strap, or more, as may be 
required, across each leaf and stalk, and so hold 
it firmly, fastening each end of these tiny bands 
securely to the sheet of paper by very strong, 
pure, clean gum. It may be found necessary 
just to touch the blossoms themselves with the 
least drop of the gum, to keep them safely in 
their proper place. The tiny bands of paper 
should be as neat and narrow as possible, ana it 
will be found advisable, for effeotu sake, to place 
each one at a rather different angle in an irregu¬ 
lar “ Japanese ” kind of way, as they then look 
much better than when plaoed quite straight 
and stiffly at right angles with the plant. If 
done neatly, and with taste, it is wonderful how 
little these tiny bands Interfere with the beauty 
and appearanoe of the specimens, and yet the latter 
are held in their places perfectly firm and secure. 
The less gum plaoed upon the plants the better, 
as it may, perhaps, be necessary to remove 
them at some future time, as botanical collec¬ 
tions so often are found to require re-arranging. 
The gum, too, should be clean and fresh, for If 
dirty or sour, it leaves ugly marks upon the 
paper, and on the specimens spots like mildew. 
I ao not know how the specimens are labelled 
at Kew, but the best collections I have seen 
have had the names of the plants written out 
dearly and neatly In a distinct kind of small 
Italian hand, so that they could be easily read 
by others besides the writer. The name of the 

S laoe where the speoimen was found and the 
ate add very muon to the utility and interest 
of the oolleotion. To the owner the sight of the 
name and date will at onoe recall the whole 
scene and any pleasant memories connected with 
the finding of the plant— Wood Sorrel. 
Original frcm 
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PICTURES FROM OUR READERS’ 
GARDENS. 

Large White Convolvulus (Calysteoia 

GRAN Dl FLORA). 

The Urge white Convolvulus is a capital hardy 
perennial climber, growing most luxuriantly and 
rapidly. The foliage is much richer than that 
of the common wild Bindweed, and the flowers, 
which are produoed in great profusion during 
the summer, are much larger, and more striking, 
and last longer. The only objection to it is its 
rampant growth. It will grow amywhere, and 
should be excluded from any very choice piece 
of ground, as the roots are very aggressive, 
and spread rapidly. The annexed illustration 
show some flowers and foliage of a plant grow¬ 
ing in a hard gravel area, which 
had not been enriohed with a par¬ 
ticle of garden-soil of any sort. 

J. R. Kklsall. 


ROSES. 

PICTURESQUE ROSES. 

When I speak of a picturesque 
specimen of a Rose, I do not mean 
a speoimen grown in a pot, or any¬ 
where else, and trained in the form 
tf a pyramid or any other artificial 
shape, nor a Rose on which all the 
blooms are perfect from an ex¬ 
hibitor's point of view, nor anything 
of that kind. What I would 
describe as a picturesque Rose is 
one I saw the other day, and which, 
for twenty-one years, to my know¬ 
ledge, has produced a profusion of 
pure white blooms in such abun 
dance as almost to weigh the 
branches down to the ground, 
despite the few rustic props that 
support it on one side. The variety 
is the old fashioned double white 
Rose, which, when allowed to 
grow, makes a head of considerable 
size, and blooms freely on every 
branch and twig. The bush of 
which I speak stands against the 
wall of a cottage of the better class, 
and having had the advantage of 
room and light, and good ciUture 
at the root, and little of the knife 
(if any), it is now the chief picture 
in the garden and the pride of 
its possessor. The tree seems as 
healthy and green to-day as ever it 
was. I suppose it has been in its 
present position thirty years at 
least, and will probably oontinue 
to thrive on the same spot for thirty 
years to come—a landmark in the 
village and the admiration of every 
passer-by. Talking to the owner of 
the garden in question lately and 
speaking about Roses, he told me 
that he never had any trouble or 
anxiety about the "old bush,” but 
his newer varieties, consisting of 
dwarfs and tall standards, gave 
him a deal of trouble. The mortality 
amongst them had been severe, and 
as ho had to employ someone pro¬ 
fessing to know more about Roses 
than himself to look after them, 
the culture and the pruning had 
been both rather erratic and the 
general result unsatisfactory. He 
had, however, a "Glory ” that had 
begun to put out some strong shoots, and he was 
in hopes that it would, if subjected to the same 
let-alone treatment as that followed in the case 
ef the old white bush, become in time a good 
companion to it. 

My next picturesque specimen is a Noisette 
variety, also in a small villa garden, on the lawn, 
and over twenty years of age—how muoh I do 
not know. It grew among shrubs originally, 
which rather impeded its growth, but these were 
cleared away, and although never getting any 
manure, it has extended wonderfully, and is now 
a good many yards in olroumference. This bush 
annually sends up many strong shoots from the 
base, and some of these are about 0 feet high and 
proportionally thick. The older branches fall 
over towards the ground on all sides ; the young 
ones spread out more erect the first year, and in 


wild and ample habit of growth renders the 
plants less liable to injury from frost and cold 
weather than they otherwise would be. 8. 


Mildew on Roees under glass.—We 
have recently settled thejpoint in our own mind 
of the cause of this affection, and have no 
longer the least doubt that it arises simply 
from the admission of air. One rather long 
house here is planted with Rosea on both sides, 
and as a few plants requiring ventilation are 
grown on the shelves, Ac., beneath the Roses, 
we have been compelled to give air at times 
rather freely ; but though this has been done in 
the most cautious and systematic manner, the 
foliage of the Roses, though otherwise healthy, 
is one mass of mildew. The roof of a smaller 
house is covered with a large, 
old plant of Mareohal Niel, and, 
in this case, the ventilators have 
not been once opened during the 
whole of the spring; yet, though 
the stages are crowded with Palms, 
Ferns, and similar plants, and the 
Rose itself is becoming somewhat 
exhausted through age, there is not 
the slightest trace of mildew on 
any part, the foliage being in perfect 
health throughout. On bright, 
warm davs, when the heat rises 
considerably, we simply syringe 
the entire contents of this house 
well, and this appears to be all that 
is needed. The plant itself has 
bloomed admirably.—B. C. R. 

Roee - growers and the 
National Roee Society.—I 
suppose there are many readers of 
Gardening, who, like myself, grow 
Roses upon a small scale, and who 
are ambitions enough to wish to see 
their productions on the exhibition 
table occasionally, and I wish to 
point out the provisions that the 
above society makes for just such 
people. I fear that, with many, 
the idea of a "National "exhibition 
is instinctively thought of as some¬ 
thing on a very large scale only, 
and quite beyond the possibilities 
of amateurs generally ; but this is 
not so in this instance, as, while the 
schedule begins with the great class 
for seventy-two varieties, it comes 
down to a class for nine blooms, 
and another of six of any sorts, and 
one for six blooms of Teas. In 
each of these classes there are four 
substantial prizes, and exhibitors in 
the larger classes are not allowed to 
compete in these. In addition to 
these, in order to meet the diffi¬ 
culties of dwellers near town, Mr. 
E. Mawley has this year estab¬ 
lished a class for six blooms grown 
within eight miles of Charing-croas 
The next exhibition is fixed for Julv 
5th, and members joining now will 
be eligible to compete. I believe 
the information will be welcome to 
many, and will result in increased 
interest in the Rose. The honorary 
secretaries of the National Rose 
Society are Rev. H. Dombrain, 
Westwell Vicarage, Ashford, Kent; 
and E. Mawley, Esq., Rosebank, 
Great Berkhamsted, Herts.— Sub¬ 
urb an 1ST, 


730.— Harvestinfif flower-seeds.— This 
is rather a wide subject, some flowering plants 
requiring speoial treatment and the most minute 
care to induce them to produoe seed—as in the 
case of the Chinese Primrose; others—as the 
Begonia, Gloxinia, Ac.—only need to be artifi¬ 
cially fertilised, In a dry atmosphere, to seed 
freely ; while others, again, under ordinary oir- 
oumstanoes, will afford abundance of seed with 
very little or no trouble, except that of gather¬ 
ing it. Presuming, however, that the query Is 
intended to refer to such as hardy annuals, 
and some of the commoner perennials, the 
saving of seed is a comparatively simple matter. 
To afford the best results, the plants should be 
grown well in fairly riob soil; but If this is too 
full of nutriment, there will probably be more 
foliage than either flowers or seed. The position 


this way the bush forms a large natural speci¬ 
men covered with blossoms. 

My third specimen is a wild Rose that I dis¬ 
covered last year in an out-of-the-way spot 
among the hedgerows when looking over these 
among the farms. This bush—the pink variety 
—grew in a favourable and sunny position in 
good loam, and was 10 feet high, about as broad, 
and quite covered with blooms over its entire 
surface, and of unusual aize and colour for a wild 
variety. A more beautiful object in the form 
of a Rose-bush could not be imagined, and the 
plant was just in perfection when I aaw it. I 
said to the farmer, "I see you do not meddle 
with the Roses when mendiug your fences,” and 
he replied that the fact was he could not mend 
them very well as fence plants, as they grew 


Pictures from our Readers’ Gardens: Large White 
Convolvulus (Calysteoia qrandiflora). 

Engraved for Oaeckkiko Illi'btkatkd from a photograph sent by Lieut-Col. 
J. K. Kelsall, ta, Wsliham-terrace, black-rock, Dublin. 

naturally tall, compact, and impenetrable. I 
There were many fine specimens on the farm, 
but this was the finest of them all. What is 
wanted in order to create such specimens is a 
good soil, and room, and light. These are the 
only conditions necessary, and with their aid 
the plant will take care of themselves. It is not 
necessary, nor even desirable, to cut away the 
old dead branches. These fall over in time, as 
the young and vigorous shoots from the root 
thrust them on one side, and they serve as a 
framework for the younger growths to rest upon, 
and are always quite oonoealed by foliage and 
flowers. 

As to the varieties best adapted for this 
style of culture, I would say almost any variety 
would do that manifested a sturdy habit and 
was hardy, and there can be no doubt that 
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must be open, {ally expoaed to the ion, and 
the air should be pure. As regards annuals, 
they should have been sown moderately early, 
so that there may be time for the seed to ripen 
thoroughly before the damp, oool nights of 
autumn arrive. Select only the best plants, 
and the finest flowers as seed-bearers; and, 
indeed, all poor or inferior plants should 
be pulled up at onoe, or the insects 
will carry the pollen, and injure the quality 
of the produoe of the others. Gather the 
seed when it is perfectly dry and nearly, 
but not fully, ripe, or much may be lost, and 
finish it off on sheets of paper in a sunny frame 
or window. Wholesale growers usually pull up 
the plants bodily, and thresh the seed out on 
sheets on a dean floor, subsequently “oleaning” 
it (from husks and foreign seeds) by machinery, 
but a little manipulation by means of a small 
sieve or two, the breath, and a little hand- 
picking will suffice for small quantities. In 
this way seed of fine quality may be obtained 
from almost all annuals, but it “ goes without 
saying" that it is only a waste of time to save 
seed from any but the finest procurable strains. 
Many perennials, suoh as Pansies, Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks, Lupines, Ac., produoe seed freely, 
and if carefully saved this Is pretty certain to 
turn out well. In the case of all free-seeding 
subjects, suoh as Mignonette, of which the upper 
half at least of the spike should be out off, Fox¬ 
gloves, and Pansies, all the weaker pods should 
be removed, and only a few of the strongest 
allowed to produoe seed, if a fine and even 
sample is desired. By carefully taking the seed 
of any unusually large or highly-ooloured blos¬ 
soms that may appear, or, in other words, by 
systematic selection of the best examples, and 
continuing this from year to year, a great im¬ 
provement in the strains is often to be obtained. 
-B.C. R. _ 

BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNT& 

Ques t i on s. —Querist and answers art inserted in 
Qudddii free of charge if corr es po n dents /Mow (he rules 
hart laid down for (hair guidance, AS comsnunioaHont for 
insertion should bt dearly and ooncisslv written on ont 
old* of the paper only, and addrtutd to the Editor of Oar* 
Bum, 87, SouVsampton-strset, Covent-gardsn, London. 
Letters on business should bt tent to tha Publishhr. Tht 
mm and address of tha tender arc required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When man than one query ie cent, coot thould be on a 
separata piece of paper Unanswered queries thould be 
repeated. Correspondents thould bear in mind that, at 
Oiuinro has to be tent to press tome time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in (he issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their oonmunications. 

Answers (which, with (he exooption of sueh as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
thould always bear the number and HU* placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, to far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence ie gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
ia^QAR PRRDie should mention (he number in which (hey 

1001. — Drying Pansy-blossoms. — Can anyone 
please to tell me how to press and dry Pansy-blossoms so 
as to preserve their oolours ?—Robkrt. 

1002. —Names of Peas.—Will someone tell me if there 
Is a Pea named Yorkshire Bine? Also if Lax ton Earliest of 
All Pea is the same variety as Hooper's Earliest of All Pea ? 
—D. O. 

1003. —Names of Roeee.-Will “j. o. 0.” kindly 
name one or two dosen Roses (various colours) with long 
pointed double flowers like Mar6chal Nisi, Nlphetoe, fro. ? 
—W. 8. Smith. 

loot.—Flowering plants for window.—Will 
someone please to tell me the names of, say eight, good 
flowering window plants, to blossom simultaneously early 
in the year 7—M. R. 

1006.—Field Turnips for seed.—A oonstant reader 
of Gardsxixo would feel greatly obliged for a little 
general lefoi mation as to the growing of Turnips for pro¬ 
ducing good seed.— Anxious. 

1006. —Destroying Moss on lawn.—My lawn Is 
being quite spoiled by a Moss of some kind. Can any 
render of Gardbnikg kindly tell me what to do to destroy 
it without injuring the Grass?—Naso. 

1007. — Trees for shelter.—Will some reader kindly 
tell me the best kind of trees to grow qulokly in a north¬ 
west aspect, and form a shelter from the winds, and what 
Urns of year to plant them 1—M. Hobday. 

1003.— Hardy Roses.—Will someone kindly tell me 
what kind of Roses would thrive in pots, in a sunny 
window facing due south, at the seaside, in Northumber¬ 
land ? I have no glasshouse or frame. Would Gloire de 
Dijon or Martohal Niel do?-I. H. 

1009 —Garden fences.—My neighbour’s wooden 
fenoe dividing my garden has for 20 years been 5 feet 
high. He has now raised it to 8 feet by adding heavy 
trellis-work along the top, thus obstructing the former 
free current of sir and sunlight. He has not given any 
notion or asked permission to do this. Ora 1 protest 
against this proceeding ?— Sumach. 
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1010.—Sweet white Mediterranean Heath.—I 
should be muoh obliged for any Information about grow¬ 
ing the 8west White Mediterranean Heath (Ertoa oarnea 
var. alba), aa I have vainly tried to strike cuttings or 
grow it from home-saved seed.—E. J. L. 

ion.—Mstrechal Niel Rose In a window.—I 
have a plant of this Rose in a 9-inoh pot, whioh formerly 
grew in a small greenhouse that I nad, whioh la now 
pulled down. I wish, therefore, to grow it, if poesible, in 
my window. What treatment must I adopt to ensure 
success in suoh a position ?—Amatbur. 

1012. —Flowering and foliage plants with 
Ferns.— Will some reader of Gardbrirg please to give 
me a list of flowering and foliage plants that would thrive 
together with Ferae in a house heated with hot water to a 
night temperature of about 60 dega. during the winter ? I 
should like the list to include Omens, if likely to succeed. 
—J. Phnr. 

1013. —Culture of Radishes.-WHl Mr. Hobday 
kindly tell me how to treat Radishes ? I have three suo- 
oesalvely-aown beds of them; but they are all email and 
stringy, and quite flavourless. Would want of water cause 
this ? The soil was well prepared, and the beds were all in 
a very sunny plaoe. Are soap-suds good for them?— A.F., 
Co. Waterford. 

lou.— Artificial manure.— Ie the best kind of arti¬ 
ficial manure—such as Peruvian guano, fish guano, dried 
blood—that whioh contains moat ammonia, or not ? And 
in what manner and proportions should auoh manures be 
applied, if suitable, to Hybrid Perpetual and Tea Roses 
out-of-doors, as also to Roeee and other plants in pots (in¬ 
side), and in what proportions?—Roane. 

1016.—The Fan Palm (Ohamnrope humilis).— I have 
net had a Palm given me (it Is the ordinary dwarf fan-, 
saved kind—Chamsrope humiiiel; but I have no know¬ 
ledge whatever of the treatment it ought to have. I do 
not poesees a greenhouse; but keep it In a living-room 
without a Are. I shall be glad of aavioe as to its culture ; 
and will it be likely to euooeed in the wipter in the dwel¬ 
ling-house ?— Poppy. 

1016. —Block Ourronta and Gooseberries Call¬ 
ing off.—We planted some Black 0arrant and Goose¬ 
berry-bushes last autumn. They were full of bloom up 
to a fortnight ago, when, upon looking at them, we were 
surprised to see most of the bloom of the Gooseberries on 
the ground, and those of the Black Currants were nearly 
all withered np, and, on touching them, dropped off. 
What i> the probable reason 7 —Evbrblrt. 

1017. —Sulphate of potassium for mildew.—I 
have tried a powerful solution of the above without the 
•lightest effect upon a large Rose-tree trained against the 
wall. Possibly I have not used the remedy properly. I 
ehonld like, therefore, to know from those who have found 
it effective : 1. How long they oonelder it neoeeeary to let 
the powder remain in solution before using it 7 2, How 
often and at what intervals they apply lt?-W. D. 

1018. —Overhanging trees.-I did have a fine 
•peoimen of Sumach-tree in my garden: but, unfor¬ 
tunately, two boughs overlapped my neighbour’s fenoe. 
The other day he brought a man, and without a word of per¬ 
mission or notice, out off the overhanging brandies ? Was 
he in doing this noting within hie right? Cannot I claim 
compensation, as the tree la mutilated beyond reoovery ? 
Not even a hint has ever been given that the tree wee a 
nuiaanoe.—S umach. 

1019. —Bindweed in Asparagus-beds.— I have 
some old Aeparagus-bedf, very prollno, but infested with 
Bindweed. This comes from a great depth, quite under the 
Aoparagui crowns. I have traoed some down quite a 
foot: but it ie ruinous to the Asparagus to attempt to 
eradicate it thus. Is there any remedy abort of re-making 
the beds ? Is it of any use pulling up the shoot' of Bind¬ 
weed as they appear, so far ae can be done without too 
muoh disturbing the Atparagus?—T hb Doctor. 

1010— Bose Rove d’Or.—Ia the Roee R6ve d’Or 
likely to have suffered from the late severe winter ? I 
have a very large one—five eteme springing from the root, 
each about 8 inohea round. It was lightly trimmed in the 
autumn ; now I find two of the stoma are dead, the whole 
breaking very feebly, and showing no strong shoots like it 
did last summer. Is it possible that sewage overflow, 
used as manure-water, does not suit it ? Should I attempt 
now to out out the dead branches from the dense olueter 
it forms overhead in the Rose walk ?— Thi Doctor. 

1021.—A greenhouse question.—I have erected a 
lean-to greenhouse, 7 feet high at back, 5 feet 6 Inohea 
front, 9 feet long, 8 feet 6 inohea wide ; this stands on one 
course of brloks on my own ground, but backs on to my 
neighbour’s aide (blank) wa'l, but not in any wayattaohea 
to It. He states that he will oauie me to take this struc¬ 
ture down. Can he legally do ao ? It doe* not Interfere 
with him at all, being on my own ground with my land¬ 
lord’s consent, la it neoeeeary to acquaint the looal j 
board of the existence of suoh a structure ?— Sumach. 


To thb /Mowing queries britf editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to qjfer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

1022 .—Destroying Bings.—J. W. 

[There is a good note on the destruction off slugs in Gar- 
DK.vnro, p. 116.] 

1028.— Pansies dying off.— Niro. 

[Evidently, from the appearance off the Pansy-plants 
sent, the roots are destroyed by toireworm, a difficult pest 
to eradicate. In the autumn remove the plants to another 
position in the garden, and give the ground they occupied 
a good dressing offgas-lime.] 

1024.—Diseased Tomato-fruits.—T. A. B. 

[The Tomato sent was affected with a disease which is 
closely akin, iff not identical with, the Potato murrain, 
and there teems to be no reliable remedy ffor it, excepting 
the prompt destruction off the plant so affected.] 

1026.—Cabbage plants.— What month of the year 
is the most opportune to sow Cabbage seed for a good 
supply early next spring ?— A. F. S. 

[The best time off the year to sow Cabbage-seed to produce 
plants for early spring supply is from the end off July to 
the middle off August.] 


I 1026.—Mareohal Niel Boee-bnds flailing off. 

[No doubt the cause off the Rosebuds turning b row n 
(like sample sent) is, as suggested, that they have been 
fumigated, much too strongly with Tobacco , as not only 
were the boots brown and dry, but the leaves were also 
much scorched. The only plan to pursue now is to en¬ 
deavour to restore the plants again to good health as 
speedily as possible, and, if fumigation is again required, 
do it lightly and frequently.] 

1027.—Mildew on forced Strawberries.—J. L. 

[Iff the Strawberry-plants have been as described — 
grown in a damp stagnant atmosphere—that would quite 
account for their becoming badly mildewed, especially in 
such a season as this has been. A warmer and drier 
atmosphere in the house, together with more ventilation 
and prompt sulphuring off the leaves in the early stages of 
the attack, would probably have saved your crops eff forced 
Strawberries.] 

1028 — Green-fly on Boees under glass.— 

AHXI0U8. 

[Fumigation with Tobacco is the best remedy for this 
insect pest, iff persevered in ; but, in bad cases, u is not of 
much use, unless it is repeated at frequent intervals. 
Also wash the Rose-trees well with Tobacco-water and 
soap-suds, applied forcibly with a syringe, and see that 
the roots are xn a moist, healthy condition. Weak liquid- 
manure given now and then will greatly help to promote 
vigorous growth. Oreen-Jly will not long exist on Roses, 
or any other plants, that are growing robustly.] 

1029.—Lapogerlos planted ont in large boxes. 

—South down. 

[These plants should do weU, planted out in large boxes, 
in a cool greenhouse, in good sod, consisting off turfy-loam, 
peat, and broken brick, with abundance iff root drainage. 
Take great care in watering until they are well established, 
or the soil will become sour. Be sure and keep them en¬ 
tirety clear of insects.] 

loso.—Culture of the greenhouse Azalea.— 
T. K. Trrachbr. 


[Refer to Gardrrirg, p. 1U1; a good note is there given 
as to their treatment, which can be safely followed.] 

1081.—Propagating Lavender.—Can anyone tell 
me how and when to do this ?— Chad. 

[Lavender is easily propagated by cuttings iff good size 
firmly inserted in the open ground in spring and autumn ; 
but small young shoots in spring, inserted under a hand• 
light, make the neatest plants. Sandy loam is the best 
soil for them.] 

1032.— Qiobe Artichokes.— Which is tha beat time 
I of the year to plant Globe Artichokes so that produoe may 
be qulokly obtained from them ?— Soldibr. 

[The best season to plant this vegetable to quickly pro¬ 
duce heads is in the month iff March ; strong suckers re¬ 
moved, with a little “ heel ” attached, from the mother 
plant, and planted in good, rich soil, will generally yield 
a fair crop in the autumn of the same year, and a good 
one the summer following, \f protected from severe frosts 
during the winter.] 

1088 —Chrysanthemum culture.— When should 
Chrysanthemums be Anally potted to bloom well in the 
autumn, and what kla^ of mould Is bast for them 1— 
Ohrtsahthrmum. 

[In Gardening, p. 165, there is a good article on this 
subject, headed “ Chrysanthemum notes." The treatment 
therein recommended can be followed with confidence.] 
1084.— Asparagus culture.— Whioh la the beet 
time of the year to plant Asparagus ? And what la the 
best age to buy Asparagus-plants so that they may be fit 
to out from next year ?-8oldibr. 

[Asparagus is best planted just about the period when if 
commences to grow naturally in the spring. Asparagus 
should not, on any account, have the produce cut the first 
year after planting , and the best plan is to plant in a 
newly-made bed strong yearling plants. There is a good 
note on Asparagus culture in Uardrhxro, p. ISO, which 
can be referred to with advantage.] 

1036.— Seed-pods on Bhododendrone. —Why Is 
it Important that the seed-pods of Rhododendrons should 
be removed Immediately after the flowers have fallen (see 
GARDENING, p. 167)?—J. BRAIL8F0RD. 

[The important reason why the seed-pods should be re¬ 
moved from Rhododendrons after flowering is to prevent 
the plants from suffering from (he exhaustion of matur¬ 
ing the seed, instead of all their energies being directed to 
the production of the flower-buds for the next year. If 
Rhododendrons are allowed to carry seed-pods they 
speedily become weak, and produce small, badly-coloured 
flowers.] 

1036. — Budding Boses.— Last November 1 planted 
in my garden some Brier stocks to be budded with Roeee 
this summer. Should they be budded on last year’s wood, 
or on this year’s shoots 7—La Francs. 

[Rose-budding should be performed on shoots iff the 
current year's growth, and not on the old wood of the 
Brier.] 

1037. —Hanging-baskets for greenhouse.—will 
any reader please tell me a few nioe plants to grow as 
above, and the neoesiary treatment for tame; also the 
best means of obtaining them ?—H. Collins. 

[This matter is well treated in Gardening, p. 147. The 
requisite plants can be procured from almost any nursery¬ 
man.] 

1038. —Unhealthy Buoharie bill be.—wm you 
Undly tell me what la wrong with enoloeed Eooharla 
bulbs. I bought fifty of them a year ago and they have 
■inoe been in etove heat, and flowered very badly onoe.— 

G. Closb. 

[Your Eucharis bulbs are attacked by one of the bulb 
mites (Rhizoglyphus echinopus), a dreadfully difficult pest 
to deal with. A strong solution of sulphide if potassium 
is said to kill them without injuring the bulbs of Fallotas ; 
but whether Eucharis bulbs would bear soaking in this 
liquid for an hour at least , I do not know. Mere dipping 
or washing is not of much use, as many of the mites gh 
under the scales, and the mixture would not reads them 
quite at first. The soaking ought to be repeated in about 
aweek, as the sulphide would probably not kill the eggs. 
Clean the bulbs well first.— G. 8. 8.] 
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1689.— Old plants Of Chinese Primula,— I hare 
sane old plants of Chineee Primula, whloh 1 wish to save. 
Would they do well plunged or planted out In the shade 
during summer, provided they are first hardened 1— 
D. A. H. 

[Old plants of Chinese Primula should have the protec¬ 
tion of a frame placed in a rather shady position during 
the summer months. The sashes can be removed entirely 
during fine weather ; but, if stormy and wet, then they 
should be placed on the frame, ana be tilted up to admit 
abundance of air. This protection is essential in the case 
qf the Chinese Primula, as it is a plant very impatient 
qf too much moisture at the root. If the plants have not 
been re-potted, let them receive a top-dressing of light 
sandy soil; this will encourage the production of surf ewe 
roots.] 

1040 — Annual flowers for the greenhouse In 
autumn.— Could you please to tell me in Gardbninq 
what annual seeds 1 could sow now to flower in pots in 
the autumn and early winter months in the greenhouse ? 
—H. K. G. 


1049.— Perpetual or Tree Carnations. — Can 
these be propagated In the same manner as the ordinary 
Carnation and Plootee are—I do not mean by layers, but 
by slips or oustings -and, if so, whtoh is the best month 
of the year to do it in, and will they require precisely the 
same treatment as the ordinary kinds, and will they stand 
in the open ground all winter f—C larrndon. 

[These Carnations strike freely from cuttings, and the 
best time of the year to take them is in March or April. 
Inserted in light, sandy soil, and kept close and tn a 
moderately warm temperature, they speedily form roots, 
and can then be potted on as desired. It is better to keep 
them always in pots, placed out-of -doors in summer, and 
in the winter give them a light, airy, and comfortably 
warm position in the greenhouse. They will live planted 
out during the winter, especially if trained to a wall; but 
the result is much more satisfactory if they be treated as 
advised in this note. Very large pots are not required, 
and the best soil for them is a mixture qf turfy-loam, 
decayed manure , and silver-sand, and well drain the 
pots.] 


[The matter you enquire about is t oeU treated of in an 
article in Garuinwo, p. 16 4, and the best plan to adopt 
trill be to follow its advice.] 

1041 —Strawberry plants.— Please inform me how 
late in the year I can plant a Strawberry bed? I am 
moving into a house in the country at the end of Septem¬ 
ber next, and could 1 obtain plants after that time?—R. 
Dimpstbr. 

[Strawberries can be planted up to the end oj October, 
and suitable plants can be procured from almost any nur¬ 
seryman at that season of the year.] 

1042 — Salting walks.—In Gardening, p. 16S, ealt is 
recommended as a means of elearing gravel paths of 
weeds. Will you kindly let me know how it is applied? 
le the weed cut down first, or salt merely thrown on it as 
it stands ? -H. M. 

[The application qf salt to walks is simplicity itself. 
All that requires to be done is to pound the salt up to a 
fine powder, and then sow it over the weeds in dry 
weather, taking care that none qf it falls on the Box or 
turf edging, if such are used in the garden. Unless the 
weeds are very larae indeed, there is no necessity whatever 
to cut them down before applying the salt.] 

1043—Beetles on Roses and Raspberries.— 
Will you kindly tell me the oause of the enclosed bugs, or 
beetles, which are eating the young shoots and bark of our 
Hose-trees and Raepoerries? And can you suggest a 
remedy ?-J. C. Baundbrs 

[The beetles you forwarded are specimens of the Rasp¬ 
berry or Clay-coloured Weevil (Otiorhynchus piripes); not 
only are the weevils very destructive, but their o rubs are 
very injurious to the roots of various plants. The beetles 
usually feed at night, durinq the day hiding under clods 
or stones, or in some mug part of the bush. Break up the 
surface of the ground round the trees, and strew sand or 
fine earth, soaked in paraffin-oil, if pints of oil to a bushel 
qf sand. If the weevils are in the earth, they will soon 
shift their quarters; if on the trees, a shake will bring 
them down. At night time shake the trees over newly- 
tarred sheets of tin or boards. —G. S. 8.] 

1044 —Woodlloe In manure —I have a cart-load 
of splendid manure, recently bought; but I find it full of 
woodlloe. How can f beet olear it of them before I use it? 
Would It be neoeseary to olear it at all before using for 
flower-beds or kitohen garden ?—D. A. H. 

[The best plan to clear the heap of manure of woodlice 
would be to carefully turn it over, and pour boiling water 
on it; this would certainly destroy every insect. If the 
manure is used in the open ground, there will be no need 
to take the trouble.] 

1045 —Blind Narcissus-flowers.— The last two 
eeaeoue all my Narciaei (double) in the open have gone oil 
when in bud, specimens of which I enclose. What is the 
cause ? I have taken up some of the bulba to examine, 
and they appear sound and healthy.—T. E. G. 

[The Narcissus flower-buds sent were what is called 
blind ; this is nearly always caused by exhaustion of the 
soil. The better plan would be to re-plant in good rich 
soil, qf a firm texture , or to place over the roots a good 
top-dressing qf decayed manure. Narcissi will not long 
continue to produce good flowers when the soil has become 
poor.] 

1040.— Potatoes failing.— I have a small field of 
Potatoes, looking extremely well; but, in many oases, the 
seed seems to have failed. On examining the failures all 
are like the enoloeed specimens—]small Potatoes clustered 
round the buds. Will you kindly tell me the probable 
reason?—B. J. 


[Growths like those on the seed Potatoes sent are gener¬ 
ally brought about by the eyes of the seed Potatoes being 
too much rubbed off before planting. Sometimes small 
Potatoes are produced in the axils of the basal leaves, or 
even within the tuber itself. Supertuber at ion in autumn 
is another and not dissimilar condition. All these in¬ 
stances are pretty common.—W. G. 8. ] 

1047.— Gooseberries diseased. —Would you kindly 
tell me the reason of red spots on Gooseberries, and what 
I oan do to prevent it spreading ? Our Gooseberries bave 
been attacked by It, and it has spread very much in tbe 
last fortnight. 1 enclose a few berries to ehow what I 
mean.— Pikkbh. 


[The Gooseberries are attacked by a parasite fungus 
named AZcidium grossularu*. A s many qf the fruits are 
obviously ruined, the only plan is to hand-pick and de¬ 
stroy by fire, as far as possible, andhopefor freedom from 
the pest another season.—W. G. 8.] 


1048. — Summer b topping.— My wall Pear and 
Plum-trees have made eoccf growth this year. Should 
the aide-ehoote be pinched off now, or had I better let 
them remain until the winter ? Some books on gardening 
•peak of “ summer etopolDgbut 1 do not quite under¬ 
stand what such an expression means.— Auai T 8TA 
|Summer stopping of the shoots of wall-fruit trees is 
simply pinching back shoots by nipping out the top unth 
the thumb and finger, and removing entirely any growths 
that iritl cause the tree to become overcrowded with wood. 
If this important matter of regulating the shoots is pro¬ 
perly attended to in the summer, but little winder pruning 
ti required.] 
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1060.— Insects on Cucumber-leaves. — I find 
thousands of Insects like the ones sent all over the 
Cncumber-plante In my frame, and many of the leaves are 
eaten away. The plants are watered with olean water, 
warmed a little, and the heat is 70 dege. in the day, 
60 dege. in the night, with plenty of air in the day, and a 
little air In the night. Can you tell me the name of the 
Insects, and how to get rid of them?- John Wood. 

[The beetles on your Cucumber-plants are Anthicus 
flaralis and two species of the genus Monotoma (I am 
afraid they have not English names), the first-named 
species being much more abundant than the others , to 
judge from the sample. I should syringe the plants with 
4 oz. qf sulphide of calcium and 2 oz. of soft soap, or soft 
soap and Tobacco-water, if the latter would not give the 
Cucumbers an unpleasant flavour. I am afraid any 
paraffin solution certainly would.— G. S. 8.] 

1051. — Oaobage roots eaten by grubs.— I send 
a Cabbage plant, eaten by the white grub, apparent on its 
roots, In the bed it was prioked out in. Please let me know 
name of insect, and means of destroying it. Since 1880, 
when I made garden from meadow (oot broken in memory 
of people about), it has destroyed most of my plants 
Have tried lime, eoot, salt, and paraffin oil without effect. 
—Dublin Subbcribbr. 

[ Your plants are attacked by the grubs qf the Cabbage 
Fly, or a very nearly allied species. Plants attacked by 
these grubs generally flag in the heat of the d ay. When 
this is noticed the roots should be uncovered and examined; 
\f badly attacked, the plant had better be pulled up care¬ 
fully, with as many of the grubs as possible, and burnt 
Take care not to drop any qf the grubs about, and fill up 
the holes with gas-lime, soot, or strong brine. Plants 
which are not past recovery should be watered with one 
part of ammoniacal liquor from the gas-works to two 
parts qf water ; or lime-ivater, made by soaking hot lime 
in water for 2U hour8. Do not grow Cabbages, or plants 
of that nature, constantly on the same ground. Falloio 
ground which has borne an infested crop, and keep the 
surface well stirred.— G. S. S.] 

1052. —Pelargonium-leaves turning yellow.— 
I had a number of Pelargoniums sent me from a friend's 
greenhouse, whloh, at the time, were full of buds and 
bloom I re-potted them, and put them in my green¬ 
house, and the ohange did not seem to make them flag in 
the least. They still continue to open into flower ; but I 
find during the laet few days that nearly all the leaves 
from the bottom upwards are turning yellow. What is 
the oau«e of this ?-J. H. 

[The almost certain cause of the Pelargonium-leaves 
turning yellow is that the plants received a severe check in 
the re-potting. Pelargoniums should never be so treated 
when tn blossom; if they are, then the loss of a great por¬ 
tion of the lower foliage is a foregone conclusion. Cold, 
cutting draughts of air will also cause them to lose their 
leaves, and so will drought at the roots, especially if, after 
having been allowed to become dust-dry, they are, as is 
often the case, flooded with water. If, however, due atten¬ 
tion be given them now, the plants in question will not die, 
but they are spoilt for this season. This remark, however, 
does not apply to the zonal section of the family, as they 
continue to grow and tower more or less throughout the 
year. ] 

1053. —Gladiolus Oolvillel alba not flowering. 
—I have three or four pots of Gladiolus Colville! alba in 
an unheated greenhouse, facing south, which I potted in 
December or January. Toe leaves are now about 18 Inches 
long; bat I see no signs of flower-bads yet, though some 
of the leaves are brown at the tip. Ought they not to be 
showing flower now? There is air on night and day, and 
the plants are shaded from bright sun. Is this right, or 
should they be put outside altogether, and exposed to full 
eun ? -L. D. 

[The variety of Gladiolus in question is one oj the 
hardiest of aU the varieties qf this popular flower. The 
probability is that the specimens mentioned trill not flower 
this season at alias you cannot observe any signs of their 
throiring up spikes. The better plan would be to plant 
them out qf-doors in a border qf good loamy soil, and in 
an open position. They rarely do well coddled up under 
glass.] 

1054 —Azalea mollis.—I have an Asalea mollis 

g lasted out in my garden, where is gets no sun between 
eptember and April. It flowered a little last year, and 
this spring had five or six flower-spikes on It; but the 
buds all drop off without opening properly. Is this owing 
to a too shaded position, or only to tbe oold, dry spring ? 
it is now in good leaf, and looks qnite healthy. If it 
should be in a sunnier place, when should I transplant it ? 
Could I pot it up in autuma to oome in for deooratioa in 
spring, and, if so, what sort of soil would it want ?—L. D. 

[The cause of the Azalea mollis not flowering well is 
evidently the fact of its being planted in such a shady 
position, the effect of this being that the shoots do not get 
sufficient sun-light and heat to ripen them. It is too late 
to move it now; but if may certainly be potted up in the 
autumn, using a mixture of turfy loam and peat for the 
compost. After it has done flowering in the spring plant 
it out-of-doors in an open position and in good soil, and 
most probably it toiu produce abundance of bloom in 
future seasons.] 


1066 -Tomato-blossom falling oft—Will you 
kindly toll me what is the probable reason of Tomato- 
blossom turning yellow and falling off? I have them 
growing in a house kept at a temperature of about 00 dege. 
along with other plants and trees.— Anxious. 

[Tomato-blossom will frequently fall off in the way de¬ 
scribed when the plants are growing in a badly-ventilated 
house, or when crowded up with other things. Give the 
house free ventilation, whenever possible, and the Tomato- 
plants in it as much room as you can, so that the light 
and air can play freely around them; this will materially 
strengthen them. Be sure and destroy all insect pests , 
and, if the plants are well rooted, weak liquid-manure, 
given occasionally, will be very beneficial. ] 

1056.—Removing Ivy,— We have some Ivy climbing 
on a trellis, lo has been there for fl7e years; in that time 
it has developed some rather thlok branches (8 inohee 
round). We are about removing (rom here, ao will be 
glad if you oan tell me if It will injure It much (whloh it 
will be necessary to do) to out through some of the largest 
branches, which have oecome tangled, as we do not wish 
to leave it if we oan help it— Evirslrt. 

[Of course, it is late in the season to remove Ivy; but , 
with careful transplanting , and careful attention to 
watering, and well syringing the shoots and leaves twice 
daily unth water, it ought to live and do well. It trill not 
injure it to cut through some of the large entangled 
branches in order to facilitate its removal.] 

1057 —Unhealthy greenhouse plants.— Here¬ 
with 1 send several nowers of Pelargoniums, which, you 
will see, have a bruised, watery appearanoe. It seems to 
be a sort of disease, for it attacks the blooms almost as 
soon as they are fully expanded. I had the same thing 
happen last year. 1 also send leaves of zonal and Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums and Mimulos, whloh are covered, 
more or less, with spots of a blaok, dirty fungus, of 
a mildewy oharaoter. Oan you tell me what is the cause 
and remedy for this damping of the blooms and spot¬ 
ting of the foliage ? —Elvin. 

[The cause of the Pelargonium-flowers having a bruised, 
watery appearance (like the specimens sent) is owing to 
their having expanded tn a damp, low temperature; 
under stick conditions the petals are soft, and almost 
always go off in the manner complained of, and the plants 
have evidently had a bad attack of green-fly into the bar¬ 
gain, which fully accounts for the black, sticky, and dirty 
appearance of the leaves. They should hate been well 
and frequently fumigated with Tobacco just before the 
blossoms expanded ; if it is done now, every expanded 
flower will certainly fall off. The only thing to do seems 
to be to cleanse the shoots and leaves as far as possible unth 
a sponge and soapy water. Give plentiful ventilation to 
the house night and day, and be sure the plants do not 
suffer for want of water at the roots, and carefully and 
immediately remove all decayed flowers and leaves.] 

1058.—Fungi on dung and sawdust.— We bed 
our pony down on Moes-peat litter instead of straw, and 
this, ae it is removed from the stable, we use for mulohlng 
our garden. The result this spring haa been a crop of 
fungus, a specimen of which 1 send you. Can you kindly 
say if it is a crop of Munhrooms, or of a eitnlliar fungus? 
Tne smell is good, and so Is the taste, to the writer, who 
has tried a email quantity, but hesitates to eat largely of 
it until he really knows if it is safe to do so. The fungus 
melts under the Influence of ealt, and the gills do uot 
change colour, but readily give out a Mushroom-like 
aroma. If the fungus is edib'e and safely to be eaten, 
the crop will be useful.— J. V. Battiscombb. 

[The fungi sent appear to belong toAgaricus fimiputris; 
this is not the Mushroom, or even a close ally 'of it. We 
know nothing of the qualities of this fungus for the table ; 
but one of its very close allies is catalogued with poisonous 
species. The fungi sent were imperfect. (without stems) 
and badly packed ; all fungi sent for identification should 
be quite perfect and packed with the greatest care in Moss 
or Bracken. A. fimiputris is just now very common in 
dungy places. —W. G. 8.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Names of plants.— Heron.— It le impossible to name 
a plant without seeing it; if you send us a speoimen, we 

will endeavour to do so- C B. S.— Calais hetonicsfolia. 

- Bicknor.— The common Gioba-flower (Trollius euro* 

psou8); the botanical name of the common Hound's- 

tongue ie Cynogloeeum officinale*- T H. B.—h. Sedum 

of some kind apparently; but cannot tell tor certain from 

bad specimen sent- L. K . L , Torquay .—Antherioum 

ramosum.- M. A. P., Baslemere.— Nepaul Laburnum 

(Piptanthua nepelensis).- H. J. W.— Veronica incarnate. 

- Miss P. Russell.— The Tartarian Honeysuckle (Loni- 

oera tatarica).- George Pyatt Raglan. — 1, C elite 

betonlcrefolia; 2, Shrubby Gromwell, Llthoepermum frutl- 
coeum purptireus; 3, Purple-flowered Laburnum (Cytisus 

S uroureui); 4, Spanish Broom (Qeniasa hlepanica). - 

T. G. F —Please send better specimen- Grateful — 


Paony ; 2, BubIi Honeyeuokle (Weigela rosea) ; 8, A 
hardy Rhododendron; but we do not name garden 
varieties of this plant; 4, The green-leaved Auonba 

(Auouba japonioa vera).- Vulcan.— Apparently Dendro- 

blum Ainswortht; bnt the flowers sent were very much 

shrivelled- Rip Van Winkle — 1, Upright Goosetoot 

(Ohenopodlum urbloum); 2, Baok’e-bom Plantain (Pten- 

tago Coronopos); 3, Anthyllie vulneraria.- M. F.—l, 

Draooaephalum Rupreohtl; 2, Corohoras japonioa; 8, 

Erlnue alpinus; 4, Ereot Bugle (kjuga geneveneis).- 

John Kelly —1, Lady's Mantle (Alcbemila arvenais); 2, 
Drooping Catch-fly (Silene pendula); 3, Poftentilla mm- 
rlna. 1 and 8 are native weeds. If you procured a 
“ British Botany,” it would help vou to distinguish way- 
side plants. Melbourne. —1, Meadow Saxifrage (Saxi¬ 
frage granulate); 2. White flowered early Forget-me not 
(Myoeotla dinritiflora); 8, Bleeding Willow (Orchis Morio); 

4, Sweet Woodruff (Asperateodor*ta).- Miston Farm .— 

Double-flowered Meadow Saxifrage (iaxifraga granulate 
fl.-pl). 8. A—Please send again and number the speci¬ 
mens. C. B.— Delete betonicnfolia. J. W.—l, Turritis 

glabra; 2, Alpine Wallflowers (Chelranthus alphas); 8, 
Dusky-flowered Crane’s-bill (Geranium 
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OUTDOOR PLANTa 

HARDY BAMBOOS. 

Foremost among suitable and attractive plants 
for the decoration of sheltered gardens, when 
planted in good soil in the southern and milder 

g irts of this country, must be placed the Hardy 
amboos, one of the best-known kinds of whioh, 
the common hardy Bamboo (Bambusa arun- 
dinaria falcata) we figure. This graceful kind is 
particularly well adapted for dotting here and 
there in the pleasure-ground, on islands, near 
the water, and in many portions of the rock- 
garden. It throws up a great quantity of long, 
slender, yellowish-green shoots, which some¬ 
times attain the length of 20 feet. The older 
stems branch out into a beautiful mass of light 
foliage of a fine, delicate-green colour, and of 
a very distinct type. Other good kinds, besides 
the one figured, are B. aurea, a hardy Chinese 
species, having elegantly-tufted and short- 
branched stems, of a light-green colour when 
young, changing into a yellowish hue, and 
finally becoming of a straw-yellow when fully 
grown. The leaves are lance shaped, and 
light-green in colour. B. edulis, a hardy 


this as naturally as for edible Peas. It is 
seldom, however, that trouble is taken to grow 
varieties in separate colours, unless it be the 
bright and showy Scarlet Invincible. In I860, 
when in Ireland, I saw in the gardens of Muok- 
ross House, Killarney, the residence of Captain 

I Herbert, a line of this fine variety mingled 
with the yellow-flowered Tropreolum canariense, 
and the effect of the combination was very fine ; 
in the moist climate of the south of Ireland, 
both flourished as one could anticipate they 
would. The constant cutting of the flowers 
from a row of Sweet Peas helps the continuity 
of bloom, because very few, if any, seed pods 
are formed. If no flowers are gathered, then 
the period of blooming is a short one ; the 
energies of the plants are required for the 
development of the seed-pods. Sweet Peas 
are generally sown much too thickly, and not 
unfrequently in poor ground. In the case of a 
light, dry soil, Sweet Peas Bhould be grown like 
Celery, in a well-manured trench, so that water 
can be freely supplied when necessary. Under 
any circumstances, it would pay to grow them 
in this way, and if a little mulching oould be 
added, so much the batter, but sow thinly. 

! Individual plants, when grown to a great size 



COMMON HARDY BAMBOO— BAMBU9A (ARDNDINARIA FALCATA). 


and strong-growing kind, having light green 
shoota and olive-green stems; the leaves are 
small. B. Metake, a very fine Japanese kind, 
growing from 4 feet to 7 feet high, with thickly 
tufted stems. It has dark green, lanoe-shaped 
leaves; it loves a peat soil, or a very free, 
moist, and deep loam, as it runs a good deal at 
the root. It is worthy of a place in any garden. 
B. mitis, a fine kind, but rather more tender 
than the sorts just enumerated. B. nigra, a 
compact-growing kind, with smooth and bushy 
stems, about 6 feet or 7 feet high, of a light- 
green colour, dotted and striped with purple 
when young, and changing to a glistening black 
when fully grown. The leaves are oval-shaped, 
and of a tender green colour, contrasting well 
with the dark hue of the stems. B. Simoni is 
a handsome, distinct, and vigorous species. B. 
▼iride-glaucescens, a very beautiful kind, having 
stems of a light-yellowish-green colour, from 
7 feet to 12 feet high, branching from the base, 
and each branch again branching very much. 
The leaves are numerous, and of a pale-green 
colour. It is fine for isolated specimens in 
sheltered, warm positions. A. 

Sweet Peae—Almost everyone having a 
garden, grows a line of Sweet Peas—generally 
In mixed varieties—to out from. One looks for 
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are moat effective. Blossoms may be gathered 
in spring by sowing some seeds in August and 
September in pots, getting them up in a cold 
frame, and then bringing them on in a warm 
house in early spring. In this way the flower¬ 
ing season can be anticipated by several weeks; 
and a succession of bloom can to maintained by 
keeping some of these pots in a cold frame all 
the winter, and planting out on a warm border 
as soon as the weather will permit. Something 
is thus gained, though not much ; but as sweet 
flowers are always acceptable, a gardener who 
has to provide quantities of cut flowers will 
always find them welcome. Some seeds could 
also be sown in the open ground at the end of 
October, choosing a warm sunny spot, and these 
would give an earlier supply of flowers than the 
plants raised from seeds sown in March. The 
Sweet Pea is one of the best, most useful, and 
most popular of the hardy annuals.—R. 

A good blue flower. —Venus’ Navelwort 
(Omphalodes longifolia) is always welcome in 
the garden ; hence the value of Veronicas, 
Gentians, and some of the Borage-worts, of 
which this plant and the lovely Lithospermum 
are members. A friend of mine always calls the 
Borages members of the "Claret-cup family,” 
and, after all, there are many garden flowers 
less effective than is the type of this natural 


order, Borago officinalis itself, of whioh there 
are sky-blue and white-flowered forms. Even 
the delicate little annual called Venus’ Navel- 
wort (Omphalodes linifolia) is very pretty as 
seen in a group or mass, but for intensity of 
blue, O. longifolia has but few competitors. 
Here it grows and seeds freely, and seedling 
plants are, we find, the best. Strong plants of 
it are now 2 feet in height, and very showy 
beside green-leaved Ferulas and white Colum¬ 
bine. The colour is a good deep Gentian blue, 
and as such it will be appreciated, and deserves 
a place wherever herbaceous perennials are 
grown. These Borages yield us some charming 
garden plants. O. verna, to wit, is a gem in its 
way, and the earliest of its race to bloom ; O. 
LucUhe is another gem on some soils. The 
Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum) is another 
beautiful thing, as are nearly all the Grom- 
wells (Lithospermums).—B. 

Perennial Lupins.—There are few more 
attractive plants than these for the hardy 
flower border in the month of June, and 
I am sure there are none which grow to 
the same height that give so little trouble ; 
all the labour we spend on our Lupins after 
they are once planted out, is to put a few sticks 
to them to support the flower-stems, and to 
remove them again when the flowers fade ; as 
to position and soil, they seem almost indifferent 
to both. No doubt, they grow stronger in a 
good deep soil, with plenty of sunshine, but they 
flower very well indeed in partially shady 
places, and where the soil is not particularly 
rich or deep. We have two varieties, one bear¬ 
ing violet-blue flowers, and the other white ; the 
plants may be easily increased by dividing the old 
stools, and they may be raised from seed, which 
is best sown as soon as ripe. Although I have 
been fairly successful with seed purchased and 
sown in the spring, I have plants now in flower 
that were raised from seed sown in August, 
1885; the flower stems are 3 feet high. The 
seed was sown in deep pans of soil, and the 
young plants were kept in a cold frame until the 
following April, when they were planted out 
where they now are. When the plants are to 
be increased by division, it should be done at 
the end of February. Strong established plants 
will grow about 4 feet high. 1 may remark 
that the foliage of these Lupins is also very 
handsome.—J. C. C. 

Larkspurs (Delphiniums).—While they 
endure fresh and fair—that is to say, during June 
or Julv—we have nothing that can compete with 
these lovely Bee Larkspurs, as they used in the 
old times to be called. They are of all shades of 
blue, leaning to purple a little now and then ; 
or, on the other hand, inclining to white or 
lilac, as the case may be. Once well planted in 
deep rich soil, and guarded from slugs or snails 
during their earlier stages, they exist for years, 
and during their time of flowering become the 
glory of the garden. After all, can Queen 
liosa have anything better calculated to show 
her fresh young beauty to advantage than these 
towering masses of rich blue flowers ? To my 
mind, tne soft pale or Cambridge tints of 
greyish blue yielded by some varieties are the 
most lovely ; but all are tine, if well placed for 
effect. Some of the darker kinds now towering 
up near a wall partly draped with golden Ivy 
look all the richer for the contrast thus afforded 
them, whilst others serve to emphasise the 
yellow of the Cretan mullein (Cefsia cretica) 
and of the Olympian mullein (Verbascum 
olympicum). Grow them as one may, they are, 
if well grown, most beautiful in good gardens. 

916.— Grape Hyacintha.—The bulbs of 
your Grape Hyacinths are too thick, which is 
the cause of the flowers being weak this season. 
Early in September take them up, and after 
separating the large roots from the small ones, 
plant the largest again where they are to flower. 
The small ones may be planted in any other part 
of the garden, where the soil is pretty good. 
After they have made one more year's growth 
they will be large enough to flower, and may be 
planted early in the autumn wherever they are 
wanted. Many other bulbs are frequently 
injured through being left too long without 
attention. All which have shown symptoms of 
weakness this season should be dealt with as I 
have recommended above.—J. C. C. 

871.— Flowering plants for bank.—I 
should advise “N. B.” to plant various Primroses 
on his bank, among the Rose-bushes. Primula 
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japonica, now In great beauty, is very distinct 
and striking, and earlier in the year the bank 
might be made lovely with many coloured 
varieties of our native Primrose. These do not 
grow so tall as Wallflowers, and the leaves are 
quite unobjectionable when the flowers are gone. 
Their roots would hardly interfere at all with 
those of the Roses, and they would enjoy the 
shelter of the bushes. If plants of many dif¬ 
ferent kinds are introduced, the result might be 
a somewhat weedy appearance.— Amateur. 

A FARMHOUSE GARDEN. 

In order to describe this garden properly I can¬ 
not do better than call it a front garden, for the 
house stands a considerable distance back from 
the public highway. Next the house is a fair¬ 
sized lawn, with snrnbbery borders surround¬ 
ing it on the east and west sides, and between 
the lawn and the public road are two wide 
flower borders, divided by a walk which 
leads up to the residence. It is of the 
flowers and shrubs which occupy these 
borders that I wish particularly to write. In 
the first place, I may mention that the flower¬ 
ing shrubs ocoupy the baok of the borders, 
which are probably 16 feet or more in width, 
and the flowers are in front of them. At the 
time when I saw the place the following shrubs 
were in flower—viz., Seringas, Laburnums, 
Rhododendrons, and Thorns, none of which 
were so high as to dwarf to any serious extent 
the plants in front of them. Amongst these there 
were a few which struck me as being particu¬ 
larly characteristic of the whole place. These 
consisted of large bushes of Sweet Brier, Dutch 
Honeysuckle, bristling with flower-buds, and 
fine plants of Southernwood, Woodruff, and 
Rosemary. That sweet-smelling flowers were 
highly valued here I could clearly see, for in a 
shady corner the Lily of the Valley had found 
a suitable home; Lilium candidum, too, was 
sending up innumerable flower-spikes in several 
places along the borders. Sweet-smelling white 
Pinks, which had outgrown the space allotted 
to them, and overtopping some large boulders, 
formed a charming feature. Double yellow 
Wallflowers had just gone out of bloom, but 
scarlet and white Brompton Stocks were taking 
their plaoe, and quite scented the air with 
refreshing fragrance; the white sweet-scented 
Rocket was also in grand condition, as were 
also the Old Clove Carnation and the Burning 
Bush (Dictamnus Fraxinella). A few new 
and also some old-fashioned Roses seemed 
quite at home; the old sweet-smelling Cab¬ 
bage Rose and the mossy white Unique ap¬ 
peared to find much favour, for 1 noticed that 
nothing else was allowed to overgrow them. 
Other conspicuous hardy plants in flower were 
yellow and purple Irises, crimson-flowered 
Pseonies, Delphinium grandiflorum, double 
Pyrethrums, and perennial Lupines, the latter 
towering up to a height of nearly 5 feet. Of 
other subjects to come into flower later in the 
season I saw Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Sweet Peas, Sunflowers, and a few tender 
plants, such as Dahlias, Calceolarias, Migno¬ 
nette, and some other annuals. I have, there¬ 
fore, 1 think, said enough to show what a 
number of interesting flowers this farmhouse 
garden contained. For we may be sure that if 
there was such a wealth of flowers in early 
summer, there would be no dearth of them at 
any other season. Of this I saw abundant 
proof in the fading leaves of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and other spring-blossoming plants, and that 
the autumn months were provided for I could 
see by rising clumps of Chrysanthemums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, and white-flowered Ane¬ 
mones. Truly, there is much to interest one 
both in farmhouse and cottage gardens in many 
parts of the country, containing, as they often 
do, rich stores of old-fashionod flowers that 
blossom in nearly every month in the year. 

J. 

919. — Hardy modern kinds of 
Fucnsias. —A good many of the modern 
kinds of Fuchsias would live through the winter 
close to a west wall on your gravelly soil, but 
the question is, would they make sufficient 
growth to oover the space of 4 feet high ? 1 
think not. There are several good old hardy 
sorts that would do so, if you efficiently cover 
the roots as you propose. I consider that 
Carolina is the best for this purpose; it bears red 
flowers and has good foliage. Riccartoni is also 


a useful red-flowered kind ; to these you might 
add Charming, which is a strong-growing useful 
plant. If you attempt the culture of any of 
those bearing white flowers you may select 
Venus de Medici, Fairest of the Fair, and Mrs. 
Grant.—J. C. C. 


HOUSE & WIN DOW GARDENING. 

A HARDY WINDOW FERN. 

The Prickly Shield Fern Aspidium 

(POLYSTICHUM) ACULKATUM. 

This is one of the hardiest and most effective 
of all our native Ferns, and it is found in 
many forms in various parts of the world. In a 
shaded and sheltered position it will retain in 
fresh condition its dark, handsome, green 
fronds nearly all the winter. These sometimes 
attain a length of nearly 3 feet in rich soils. 
It will grow admirably in dells in the wild or 
rock garden. It is, probably, the best of all 
our hardy Ferns for pot oulture in the dwelling- 
house, as it is not very particular as to soil 
(turfy loam, enriched with well-decayed leaf- 
mould, is about the best) so long as the 
material is well-drained, and regular attention 
be paid to duly supply it with water—when in 
active growth it will take a good deal—and 
when at rest in the winter the roots should not 
be allowed to become very dry. Many people 
fail in the culture of hardy Ferns in pots for 



THE PRICKLY SHIELD FERN ASPIDIUM (POLY 
STICHUM) ACULKATUM. 

this very reason. It generally retains its fronds 
green throughout the winter when in a 
window ; ana when the young ones shoot up in 
the spring the old ones can be gradually 
removed. It well repays for syringing with 
water occasionally, to keep the fronds clean and 
free from dust. B. 


756. — Hot-water apparatus. — Your 
description is somewhat vague, but there must 
either be something wrong with the pipes, or 
else the cistern is too small or wrongly con¬ 
nected to the boiler ; and, by-the-way, this in 
itself is wrong—the cistern should be connected 
with the return-pipe at some point. Is there 
an air-pipe at the farthest and highest point in 
the pipes ? If so, is it clear and in working order ? 
And lastly, does the flow-pipe slope uninter¬ 
ruptedly up to such air-pipe ? If any of these 
points is found to be faulty, it must be reme¬ 
died at once. Lastly, there being (apparently) 
no means of stopping the draught, the fire may 
bum so strongly during the night as to boil a 
quantity of water away, even though all else be 
in good order. Why not have a door put to 
the ash-pit, and thus stop the draught? A piece 
of slate or old iron against the aperture, banked 
up with ashes, would be better than nothing.— 
B. C. B. 

Destruction of crickets —I had a greeDhouse in- 
tested with these peats. Trie season, however, I have 
completily cleared it of them by lowerli g jam jars, half- 
flilea with beer, to a level with the surface of the floor. 
By this means I have destroyed hundreds nightlv.—A 
WlLSOK. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

NOTES ON CELERY. 

As the season for planting Celery is close at 
hand, it may be nsefnl to remind the inex¬ 
perienced reader that Celery is a shade-loving 
plant, and that when it is first planted it is a 
great saving in labonr if the plants are shaded 
m hot weather, as, if this is done, they do not 
reqnire near so much water, and they get estab¬ 
lished sooner. In very hot weather we lay a 
few sticks across the trench, and place a mat on 
them lengthwise, so that a few mats are suffi¬ 
cient to cover a long row. If I do not use mats 
I always plaoe some evergreen branches over 
them by laying them across the trench. In a 
general way branches of evergreens answer 
better than mats, as the air can reaoh them 
throngh the branches, and thus prevent the 
plants from being drawn. 

To be thoroughly successful with Celery, it is 
necessary to have good plants to begin with. 
This is, I know, in the case of amateurs, a matter 
of some d ifficulty, and more failures occur through 
starting with inferior plants than from any other 
cause. Plants that are made np into bundles 
and exposed in shop windows and market stalls 
are not a desirable commodity to invest in, as 
the plants are divested of every particle of soil, 
and a good many of the fibroos roots as well ; 
but when there is no choice in the matter, the 
cultivator most make np his mind to treat 
them in a very careful manner, and then 
he may succeed with them. When the 
plants have to be obtained in this way, 
the trenches should be ready to receive 
them at once. Before planting untie the 
bundle and throw the plants into a 
backet of water, and allow them to 
remain there for two or three hours— 
at any rate, each plants should always 
be put out in the evening, and be well 
watered directly after, and be kept con¬ 
stantly shaded for the first week. Every 
evening the leaves and the surface of the 
trench should be well sprinkled with 
water. If at the end of a week very 
bright weather continues, the shading 
should be left over them during the day. 
If the cultivator will but remember that 
the natural home of the Celery is by 
shady streams he will then better under¬ 
stand that it likes moistnre as well as 
shade. Therefore, he must keep the roots 
well supplied with water; but the fre¬ 
quent use of stimulating liquid must not 
be indulged in. A dose of liquid-manure 
given at the end of a fortnight after they 
have been planted will help to start them 
into growth, and a dose or two, one at 
the beginning and the other at the end of 
September, ia as much as it is safe to give. 
Too much of any excitable stimulant 
will end in producing soft and pithy Celery, 
which no one likes. It is useless to expect to 
grow good Celery without some well-prepared 
trenches and a good quantity of rotten manure. 
There should be at least a thickness of 4 inches 
of manure in the bottom of the trench, and 
3 inches of good fine soil on the top of the 
manure. In stiff, heavy land, which inclines to 
clay, it is a good plan to have much shallower 
trenches. Indeed, there should be only just a 
channel to hold the water that may be given 
them. In snch cases the best plan is to spread 
the manure over a space 2 feet wide, and dig it 
in, simply drawing ont a drill with a hoe to re¬ 
ceive the plants. 1 have found this to answer well 
on clay land The plants have a larger root-run, 
as they travel ont on each side in search of the 
manure ; but I never knew Celery-roots to get 
far outside of the trench when they are com¬ 
posed of a wall of clayey soil. J. C. C. 

911.— Onions bolting. —This query about 
Onions bolting does not appear to me sufficiently 
explicit. Did they shoot up prematurely, o 
at a time when this might have been expected ? 
I do not know of any means to prevent this, but 
may state that in March, 1886, I sowed some 
, white Lisbon Onions, very thickly indeed, so 
that gross growth was prevented, and when the 
last of the produce was used in a green state, 
on the 1st Jane, 1887, only an occasional one 
had shot. They had never been moved from 
| where they were sown, having stood the winter 
i perfectly.— Mandore. 
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CULTURE OP ENDIVE. 

An indispensable crop in all large gardens is a 
plentiful one of Endive. It is also grown in 
many small ones, and all who are fond of a good 
salad must grow it. When sown and planted 
early almost every plant will ran to (lower; 
therefore early culture should be avoided. In¬ 
deed, as a rule, there is little or no demand for 
early Endive; if the first of it is ready in 
September, and the supply is kept up until the 
following March or April, that will be sufficient. 
As a market crop Endive is not profitable early 
in the season or at midsummer, because the 
majority of people prefer Lettuces, and they oan 
be grown more cheaply than Endive. Of Endive, 
about four sowings should be made during the 
season. The first should be put in early in J ane, 
the second in the beginning of July, the third 
in the end of that month, and the fourth about 
tile middle of August. The June sowing will 
be ready by the end of August, and the plants 
from the last will be good as regards size before 
frost sets in. There are only two varieties of 
Endive worth growing, one the Moss Curled, or 
kinds belonging to that type; the other, 
Improved Broad-leaved Batavian. The curled 
is the best for autumn use; but the Batavian 
is hardier, and should always be grown in order 
to afford a supply from November onwards. 
It is hardier than Lettuce, and grows to a very 
large size, and its massive heads of broad, crisp 
leaves are excellent eaten with oil. The seed 
need not be sown where the plants are to grow, 
as this requires a quantity of seed and much 
space; a small paten may be sown anywhere, 
and the plants transferred to their permanent 
quarters as soon as ready. They bear trans¬ 
planting well. Little half-starved plants of 
Endive are useless; they should, therefore, 
have rich soil from the first. Even the seed 
should be sown in good soil, from which the 
plants will turn out strong and healthy. Half 
an ounce of seed will produce many hundreds 
of plants. We sometimes sow broadcast, 
and at other times in rows; both answer 
the purpose. The early June plants are 
generally ready for putting out by about the 
1st of July, and as we have then cleared off to 
some extent early Potatoes, Turnips, Spinach, 
and other early vegetables, we have no difficulty 
in finding a place for the Endive. The ground is 
forked over, and if poor manure is added, then 
the plants are lifted from the seed-bed and 
dibbled in. The curled variety may be planted 
10 inches apart each way, but the Batavian 
should have more room; and if it is planted 
at a distance of 15 inches from row to row, 
and 1 foot asunder in the row, it will be found 
to fill up that space. All subsequent sowings 
and transplantings should be done in the same 
way. The latest batch may have to pass through 
much severe weather, ana this is planted on a 
warm border or in a sheltered position. Slugs 
and snails are not so fond of Endive as of 
Lettuce, and they are rarely injured in that 
way. Dryness at the root is the main 
oanse of Endive running to flower prema¬ 
turely, and to prevent this it should be 
watered in very dry weather, especially that 
growing in light soil. Where the grower con¬ 
templates competing in a salad class at shows, 
finely-grown, well-blanched Endive tells well in 
a collection, and in order to secure the finest 
possible heads the surface of the soil between 
the plants should be mulched with some old 
manure. Besides having well-developed plants, 
it is very desirable they should be blanched at 
all times before being used. To accomplish this 
the leaves should be taken in both hands and 
lifted up until they assume a conical form ; then 
they should be pressed tightly together and tied 
round near the top with a piece of matting. 
This excludes light from the centre, and in two 
weeks or so after tying, the interior will be 
found to be beautifully blanched. C. 

How to get nd of alufrs.—As an 
amateur gardener who has suffered much 
from the ravages of the rapacious slug, and 
who is unable to seize the best hours of 
the day—viz., early morning and dusk—for 
the execution of justice upon the freebooters, I 
offer my fellow amateurs two suggestions of 
plans, wbioh I have found practicable and 
• fairly successful. The first is to search among 
the leaves and just about the roots of such 
plants as show signs of being attacked, or 
appear likely harbours for the enemy, whenever 
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the ground is at all damp. Then follow up the 
search day after day, for, where a slug has been, 
another probably will be. Leave any plants 
they may have destroyed for a little while, to 
serve as traps. Next, where tiny slugs are 
seen, look in the ground for the nest 
whence they came, stirring the soil with a 
small stick or fork. There you will probably 
find a number of tiny transparent globules, 
like grains of Sago. These are the eggs, 
whioh oan be easily destroyed ere their inmates 
have tasted Carnation or Campanula. Although 
for every slug slain an army appears to advance 
to avenge its death, yet perseveranoe must at 
length reduce the numbers, for dead slugs pro¬ 
duce no families. A convenient method of 
destroying them is by carrying a small pail of 
strong brine, in which to immerse them ; only 
take care that the brine be strong enough to kill, 
or you only torture the slug, as it soon escapes 
from the bath.—R. C. S. 

BHDS, 

QUERIES. 

1069.— Been and flowers.— A number of my bees 
have lately been oarr>ing In detp-rose-ooloured pollen. 
C»n anyone say from whet flower that is taken? And 
oan anyone tell me the best plan for disposing of my 
honey, and whioh sells best—run or extracted honey ?— 
Mater. 

1060.—Bees swarming.—I have been offered two or 
three frames of honeycomb from a hive In which the bees 
have died this spring. There does not appear to be any 
sign of disease in the hive, only that the bees died of 
staivatlon There is no dead brood In the cells. There 
are just a few old bees in the cells dead ; but they appear 
to have been in searoh of food, as their heads are in the 
cells and tails oat. They wtre flying early In spring, and 
last year they took from their stook nearly 80 lbs. of honey 
and never fed up after. As I am expecting a swarm, 
would the said oombs be fit to start them on 1—W. D. M. 

REPLIES. 

945.—Honey.—It will not be wise to put the 
granulated honey that is in the sections on the 
hive, as it will give the bees extra work in 
casting it ont. If yon cut out the candied por¬ 
tions, the remaining parts in the sections may at 
once be plaoed in the rack and put upon the 
hive; the bees will thus be tempted to carry on 
the work in the seotions after clearing up the 
spilt honey and broken comb. It is always best 
to lemove the sections as soon as they are com- 

E leted—the honey is ripe before being sealed up 
y the bees, but, possibly, improves in flavour 
by age. If left long in the section orate upon 
the hive, after completion, the honey-comb 
loses its beautiful whiteness, by reason of the 
heat of the hive, and the travelling of the bees 
over its surface.—S. S. G. 

-Do not put the sections on as they are, 

but cut the honey out and use it. Do not ex¬ 
pose the remaining portion near the hives, or 
yon will canse fighting amongst the bees. 
Put them on the hive with the other sections, 
and the bees will soon clean them ont. The 
seotions may be removed as soon as they are 
sealed over. The honey is ripe when it is sealed. 
Half-finished seotions will ferment; they should 
either be extracted or nsed at onoe.— Fred. 
Wilshaw, Gheddleton. 

944.— Bees and grabs.— Your bees are 
throwing out brood. They are short of food ; 
but, pernaps, by the time this is In print they 
will have ceased to do so, as there is plenty of 
food coming on now. If not, feed them with 
a little syrup. If your hive has a movable 
floor-board and orown-board, you may drive 
them in the usual way. Put a few drops of 
oarbolic aoid on the fuel you burn in the smoker, 
and smoke them underneath. Tgp the hive 
with something that will cause the oombs to 
vibrate.— Fred. Wilshaw, Cheddleton. 

944.— Bees and grubs.— The casting ont 
of grubs from the hive is a proof that the stores 
are exhausted. The weather during the past 
spring has been very trying for bees, and where 
hives have not been liberally supplied with food, 
they have in many oases died out from sheer 
starvation. The demand upon the stores at this 
time of year, by reason of the immense quantity 
of brood to be reared, is so great, that unless the 
weather prove very favourable to honey gather 
ing, or the feeding-bottle be kept well supplied, 
failure is inevitable. The large grubs oast ont 
were those of drones, the smaller ones, worker 
grubs. The bees cannot be driven from the bar- 
frame hive, so that if it is hot possible to part 
the frames of oomb, they must be lifted ont 
bodily, and as many bees as possible shaken and 


brushed off before fixing the oombs in fresh 
frames. If the operation be performed in the 
middle of a bright day, it will simplify matters 
a good deal, as most of the bees will then be ont 
in the fields at work.—$. S. G. 


Small birds.— In Gardening, page 129, 
“ W. H. F.” wrote an artiole upon small birds. 
He seems in great trouble with his “bare 
twigs ” on the Plum-trees, and “ bare stalks ” on 
the Currant-bushes. People always talk of 
birds eating buds. We have a lot of Currant- 
and Gooseberry--trees in our garden and we never 
suffer from birds. The Currants this year are 
as full of bloom as they well can be, and also the 
Gooseberries. Instead of letting sparrows wait 
till after breakfast for any crumbs, why does 
not“W. H. F.” feed them before breakfast? 
We feed the birds every morning; they don’t get 
so much in summer, but in spring, autumn and 
winter they are always fed. In the winter they 
get bread and Wheat every morning, sometimes 
Rioe, boiled in water, Potatoes which are too 
small to eat, and any sor&ps of fat and meat 
which the oat leaves. All the year there 
is a sauoer of water put out, from which they 
drink, and sometimes have a bath. I cannot 
blame the sparrows at all for swarming into the 
yard to get the fowls’ food. They do not do muoh 
mischief in that quarter. When “W. H. F.” 
says their lives are one routine of misohief, 
does he take into consideration that if they eat 
Peas, buds, &o., they also eat seeds of wild 
flowers ? Is it not better to have sparrows than 
be swarmed with weeds? Again *’W. H. F.” 
says, “If the whole race were exterminated 
mankind would be benefited.” I cannot see 
that. In London how many birds do you see 
except sparrows ? I do not think those that like 
birds, and live in London, would think they 
were benefited if almost the only bird they 
see were exterminated. “ W. H. F.” seems very 
prejudiced about small birds, and gets unreason¬ 
able in eonseqnenoe. Next in “ W. H. F.'s” 
article oome blackbirds. They eat fruit, it is 
true, but listen to the beautiful song they give. 
Thrushes he never allows to be molested as 
they are pretty, oonfiding birds, never conceal¬ 
ing themselves, but singing sweetly in the top¬ 
most branch of some near tree from morning to 
night. I cannot agree with “ W. H. F.” abont 
it being a sweet song. It’s a song, but 
where is the sweetness ? It’s more like talking, 
for one can easily form words and short sen- 
tenoes ont of his song. It is hardly fair to 
speak so in favour of thrushes, and let them be 
welcome to all they can get. Do nice Pears 
and thrushes agree very well? But perhaps 
when “W. H. F.” has seen the marks of a 
bird’s beak on a good Pear, he has put it down 
to blackbirds. Is not a blackbird as well worth 
speaking for on account of its song as a thrush ? 
I hope “ W. H. F.” does not muddle the two 
together ! If blackbirds are numerous, I should 
think “ W. H. F.” would have a good song from 
them. A thrush’s song is loud—a blackbird’s 
low, soft, and musical. To lay out in a ham¬ 
mock, in the shade, on a hot summer’s day, with 
not too exciting a book, and to hear the blaok- 
bird’s song as he softly sings, as though to him¬ 
self, in the thick part of some tree, is, to say 
the least, romantic, and would send one to sleep, 
if one were so inclined. A thrash is a pretty 
bird, a blackbird is handsome with his yellow 
bill and fine tail. Yon cannot, as a rale, see the 
blackbird at first when he is singing. I think 
there is more interest in its song when one does 
not know where it cornea from. I have never seen 
a bullfinch about here, so cannot say whether 
they are such very bad birds, but I should think 
“ W. H. F.” is put out, and so inclined to take 
an exaggerated view. I am heartily glad they 
know when he is coming, and that “ W. H. F.” 
has only been able to bag two. I am also glad 
that ** W. H F.” says a word in favour of tom¬ 
tits. “ W. H. F.” should feed the birds before 
breakfast, not let them get starving in winter 
and hungry in summer, so as to have need to go 
to the seeds, &c. We get a good lot of Wheat 
here for the cost of one penny, and give them a 
handful every morning with their crumbs just 
before we have our own breakfast. “ W. H. F.” 
should also put a sauoer of olean water out for 
them, and if there is no oat to worry them, and 
it is in a quiet place, “ W. H. F.” will perhaps 
have the satisfaction of seeing his beloved 
thrushes bathe, and also blackbirds.— Hilda M, 
Wilson. 
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FRUIT. 

GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS AS 
STANDARDS. 

Lovers of Gooseberries and Currants will like 
to know that these fruits both do well in the 
form of standards, as represented in our illus¬ 
trations. When so treated, they are grafted on 
the Missouri Currant (Ribes aureum), a well- 
known, ornamental-flowering shrub, with yellow 
flowers. These stooks are propagated by what 
is known as stooling, or mound layering, and 
they are in a fit condition for working when 
two years old. The special advantage claimed 
for this stock is that it induces fine, free growth 
in the scion placed on it, and thereby largely 
increasing the size, quality, and abundance of 
the fruit. In such a form of training, gathering 
of the fruit is facilitated considerably, and the 
fruit itself is preserved to a great extent from 
the dirt splashed up from the ground by the 
rain, and it can also be easily protected from 
the ravages of birds. The most convenient 
length of stem would be about 2& feet, and the 
head should be kept pretty well thinned out 
to admit light and air to all parts of it; this 
will ensure strong and well-ripened wood, and, 


into the lower parts of the bushes, so much the 
better, as it is there that the pest should be 
most sought after. It is astonishing how soon 
one learns to detect the “pin-holed ’ leaves or 
those just attacked on their outer edges. Let 
not one escape. Only persevere, wet or dry, 
and soon the Gooseberry caterpillar-seeker 
finds his office a sinecure. Still, it will be 
better to examine the bushes until June has 
closed—later, even, should they require it, 
which is sometimes the case. This year they 
have appeared early, and will probably run 
their course before summer is half-over. Last 
year with me they did not put in an appearance 
until after the Gooseberries had ripened. I 
made pretty short work of them then. — 
Gloucester. 

Mildew on Peaches.— Most cultivators 
are aware tha^ the fruit of Peaches is attacked 
by mildew more frequently than the leaves, and 
that the attack comes on when the fruit is 
about the size of a Walnut; at any rate, it is 
so far developed that the anxious grower can¬ 
not fail to notice it. It is very necessary to 
destroy it before it spreads too far, and has had 
time to injure the skin, for, if left alone, it will 
cause a disfigurement when the fruit is ripe in 
the shape of a large, dark-brown spot. I have 


ing pursuits, who know how much this has to do 
with the matter of success or failure, are often 
puzzled in deciding how they should aot in re¬ 
gard to following instructions given, &c. Almost 
everything is affected by a slight difference of lati¬ 
tude. Even field Potatoes—for instance, Magnum 
Bonum and Reading Hero—seem in the south to 
give satisfaction in quality ; while here (West 
j of Scotland) though the crop is good, the quality 
is wanting. Our Grand Old Man—the cham¬ 
pion-still holds the field against all comers in 
this class— Man dork. 

808. — Watering outdoor Vine- 
borders and fruit-trees. — Unless one 
could examine your Vine-border and ascertain 
its condition, it is impossible to say whether it 
requires watering or not. From the fact that 
it has been heavily mulched, I should say it 
does not—for the present, at least; but a good 
soaking of manure-water as soon as the Grapes 
are thinned out, and another jast as they are 
showing colour, will be very benefioial to the 
crop. But, as you say your border is heavily 
mulched, you should examine it to see whether 
it is dry at, say, about 6 inches under the sur¬ 
face of the soil. My exporienoe of mulchings 
for Vine-borders is that they are useful when 
properly managed, if not they are liable to do 
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consequently, abundant crops of fruit in most 
seasons. This form of training the Gooseberry 
and Currant certainly deserves more attention 
than it has hitherto received in our English 
gardens. 

Gooseberry caterpillars.— One who, 
like myself, is a regular reader of Gardening, 
cannot fail to notice the frequency with which 
the query anent the destruction of this pest 
appears in its pages. I have had many years’ 
experience in Gooseberry culture, and go when¬ 
ever I will, I am generally fortunate enough to 
obtain large crops of the fruit—the bushes ever 
appearing green, vigorous, and densely-foliaged, 
and 1 am never troubled with the noisome 
caterpillars after the first two or three weeks of 
their arrival. My remedy is the simple one 
that has been so often advocated in Gar¬ 
dening, but, as it would appear, so seldom 
practised—I mean, of course, hand-picking, no 
other plan being of the least utility. Lime, 
qutssia, &o , simply defile and disfigure the 
bushes, and if the growers would spend but 
half an hour a-day twice, or even thrice, a-week, 
from, say, about the 15th May to the end of June, 
according to the season, they would not only 
obtain good orops, but their Gooseberry-bushes 
would become an ornament instead of a dis¬ 
figurement to their gardens. It is better to pick 
the caterpillars off early in the day before the 
sun gets too hot, and if the sun’s rays penetrate 
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not known it to seriously injure the flesh of the 
fruit, but I have seen otherwise large and hand¬ 
some Peaches sadly blemished by these spots, 
which, to the inexperienced eye, do not appear 
to be of any serious consequences in the 
early stages of their appearance. Fortunately, 
this form of mildew is easily destroyed ; a little 
dry sulphur gently rubbed on the affected parts, 
when the fruit is dry, and allowed to remain 
there three or four days, will get rid of it. I 
like to rub on the sulphur in dull weather on 
Peaches under glass, as it is likely to burn the 
fruit under a bright sun ; but on open walls, I 
have not found it to do so. It is best to choose 
fine weather for applying the sulphur out-of- 
doors. In any case, it is desirable to wash it 
off again with the syringe at the end of the 
fourth day.—J. C. C. 

915.— Strawberries running to leaf. 
—Mr. Ferguson had better follow the advice 
the Editor gives 923 in Gardening (page 173)— 
that is, get runners of President, and try again. 
Beware of over-manuring. If amateurs would 
find out what sorts do well in their locality, 
and plant accordingly, success would be 
more certain. President seems to yield 
well everywhere and in any soil or situation 
where Strawberries could be expeoted to suc¬ 
ceed ; and, as to flavour, it is not excelled by 
any sort I know of. Let me remark that cor¬ 
respondents soarcely, if ever, give the locality 
they live in, so that others interested in garden- 


i more harm than good ; for even after half-rotten 
manure has been laid out exposed to the action 
of air and sun, it soon gets dry—dry enough, in 
fact, to soak up half-a-day’s rain, soarcely any 
of it reaching the border, and certainly not in 
sufficient quantities to reach the roots ; whereas, 
if there had been no mulching, the border would 
have had the full benefit of any rain that might 
fall. Bat the inexperienced cultivator, know¬ 
ing that a good rain has fallen, feels very com¬ 
fortable about his Vines, when perhaps none of 
it has found its way down to the roots. A good 
soaking of water in dry weather, and a mulch laid 
on immediately after, and when another applica¬ 
tion of water is given the material raked on one 
side, and returned again as soon as the water¬ 
ing is completed, I agree with ; but better be 
without the mulching, unless it is jadioiously 
managed. Unless yours is a very dry, gravelly 
soil, your fruit-trees will not require any water 
until the fruit is set.—J. C. 


847.— Roving Sailor.— Your correspon¬ 
dent, A. J. Kent, asks for the botanical name of 
the Rowing Sailor, otherwise, the Ivy-leaved 
Toad-flax. It is Linaria Cymbalaria. It may 
interest your correspondent to learn that the 
Ivy-leaved Toad-flax is known in the West of 
England by the name of Mother of Thousands ; 
in the Midlands it is called the Thread of Life, 
and in Hampshire the Roving Sailor.— 
Constant Reader. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

786. —Pr es e rvi ng eggs for winter use. 
—We use quantities of eggs, and I preserve a 
great many dozens. I begin to preserve in 
March, when they are plentiful and cheap. 
When they begin to get dear I sell my surplus 
eggs, and save those required for table use. I 
have tried many ways to preserve them, but find 
nothing better than lime. I get some fresh 
lumps of it, and slake it with boiling water, 
and when it has fallen to powder I sift it, so as 
to remove any stones it may contain. I then put 
■ome of the lime in a jar, and add boiling water 
to ft till it is of the consistency of thick cream ; 
let it stand till oold, and pour over the eggs, 
whioh I have previously put in a jar (small 
end down), as they were laid. I always use 
jars with lids that fit into the top, and cover 
tiie lid with some of the thick lime, and so it is 
rendered quite air-tight. I find eggs preserved 
in this way perfectly fresh and good at 
Christmas. The only fault is that lime thins the 
shells, so that in boiling they are apt to break; 
but for ham and eggs, baking, and puddings, 
they are as good as newly-laid ones. I have 
read many articles on preserving eggs, but there 
Is something I have never once seen mentioned, 
and I oonsider it the principal oause of eggs 
going bad. I always preserve my eggs from 
hens not running with a oook. Fertilised eggs 
are things of life, and liable to go bad; but 
eggs unfertilised are mere articles of food, and 
ifpreserved freshly laid, and not muoh handled, 
they keep when good for a year, if need be. 
—X. B. 

996 .—Black beetles. — “ Soaraboous, ” in 
Gardening, page 183, makes the oft-repeated 
inquiry of how to get rid of blaokbeetles. We 
have for years been literally swarmed with them, 
and have tried every proposed remedy, even to 
having a plasterer from time to time to cement 
up their holes. A little while since a gentleman 
was visiting us, and hearing me complain, said, 
Have you ever tried red lead made into a paste, 
and laid about ? I had not, so at once got some, 
but in lieu of flour, I mixed it with the best 
linseed-meal, using sweetened water. It has 
acted like maglo, and our plagues oonsist now 
of the few stray ones who come in from next 
door. Should any reader try this, perhaps they 
will oommunioate the result for mutual benefit. 
—J, E. Dumr. 


BIRDS; 

1061. — Feeding thrushes. — I have a pair of 
thrushes, which are able to feed themselves, but were 
taken from a nest. Can any reader of Gabmniko kindly 
tall me how to feed them, and what on? I have been 
feeding them on orusbed Hemp and Fig-dust. Shall I 
•ootinue it ?—Araous. 

836.— Red mites on canary.—Put your 
bird into a perfectly dean cage, get some 
branches of Elder, cut the proper lengths and 
sixes for perches, extract the sap by means of a 
strong pieoe of wire, and bum the barrel 
smooth, puncture well all round with a small 
bradawl or knitting-needle, and use them in 
the plaoe of ordinary perches; the mites 
will, at dawn, orowd into the interior of 
the perches. Take them out the first thing 
every morning, and blow through the tubes into 
a basin of hot water. Also oover the top of the 
cage at night with a woollen doth, which 
remove in the morning and dip into boiling 
water, or rub over with a hot flat-iron. Let 
your bird have a tepid bath every day, and you 
will soon be free of the little pests. —Cardiff, 

-I have found the following remedy safe 

and effectual, and one summer destroyed thus 
six hundred mites from one canary: Observe 
where the bird sleeps, and oover closely over 
him, and almost entirely over the cage, a piece 
of fine, warm flannel. Examine in the morning 
for grey or red mites, and kill them. Rub a 
little pure vaseline on the sore parts. Give him 
Iron water, some young Grass, and a Dandelion 
and its stem twice a-week. Keep up his 
strength with good seed, and some sponge-oake L 
softened with oream and egg, about twice 
a-week.—J. A , Scarborough . 

779.—Pood for the red-faoed love 
birds. —Your little red-faced parrots will be 
thankful for almost any kind of fresh fruit or 
green meat. They like Groundsel (with the 
earth on its foots, especially, as they eat quan 
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titles of earth), Chiokweed, fine Grass, Plan¬ 
tain, Wateroress, green Peas—In fact, all the 
green food a canary delights in—and should 
have it fresh every day. If none other is ob¬ 
tainable, they will not despise the tender inner 
green leaves of a Cabbage. If “ J. L.” really 
wishes to make his birds happy, he will out a 
small hole in a little wooden box, and rig it np 
somehow outside or inside the oage, so that the 
birds oan pass easily in and out. If placed in¬ 
side the little box for a night or two, they will 
soon take to their new bedchamber, and fancy 
themselves at home again in their native wilds. 
It is quite pretty to see the small green head 
and rosy faoe of the eock standing oomfortably 
at his own front door, while he chatters merrily 
over his shoulder to his little wife inside. The 
red-faoed love-birds are very fond of Millet, 
both in and out of the ear, and should have it, 
when possible, and always plenty of dean, fresh 
water. They are oheerful, pretty little birds if 
kept clean and well looked after, and don’t seem 
to mind oaptivity, being wrapped up in each 
other. They soon get tame.— Wood Sorrel. 

722.— How to make bird-lime.— Take 
any quantity of linseed-oil, say half-a-pint; 
put it into an old pot, or any vessel that 
will stand the fire without breaking — the 
vessel must not be more than one-third full— 
put it on a slow fire, stir it occasionally until it 
thiokens as much as required. This will be 
known by cooling the stick in water and trying 
it with the fingers. It is best to make it rather 
harder than for use. Then pour it into cold 
water. It oan be brought back to the con¬ 
sistency required with a little Arohangel tar. 
(From “Enquire Within.”)— Celeb et Audax. 


POULTRY AND RABBITO 

QUERIES. 

1062. — Egg-sheila for poultry.— Will " Doulting ” 
kindly tell me through Gaadskino if egg-sheUs cad he 
given as food for poultry, And, If to, the beet way to use 
them ?—W. Binxrsn. 

1068.-Bearing white call ducks.—Will any 
reader of OARDsnure please to tell me how to rear white 
oall duoks 7 They do well with me for about a fortnight, 
and then die off one after another.—H. F. 

1064.— Pet rabbits.— I have several pet rabbits, and 
for some months pest they have been very bad with a 
thick white eourf on their notes, round their eyes, and at 
the backs of their ears. 1 should be very muoh obliged if 
someone oould suggest a remedy for the oomplalnt. — 
M. G. 

1066.— Babbits for show.—Will any reader of Gaa- 
DMure kindly inform me how to get rabbite up tit lor the 
show pen—what to feed them on so ae to have them fat 
and with a nice ooat of fur on ? I have heard malt oombe 
recommended for rabbite. How are they given, and In 
what state ?—Tmt, Heoki*ondtoik$, 

REPLIES. 

048.—Houdan chickens — "R. W." should adver. 
Use. I have no doubt some breeders oan be found who 
rear pullets for sale. Suoh a busineea may be made a pro¬ 
fitable one, for there are large numbers of poultry-keepers 
about the oountry whoee aooommodatlon ie not sufficiently 
extensive to allow them to breed for themselves.— 
Doultixo. 

007—Book on keeping poultry —i do not think 
“Beginner” oould flod a book better suited to her re¬ 
quirements than the “ A1 Poultry Book," by Klnard B. 
Edwards.—E. P. 

781.—Fantall pigeons dying.- Fantall pigeons 
should be fed on white Peas ana fare", and hive plenty 
of fresh rain-water to drink. I am sure thsy will then be 
healthy. I onoe kept fanteils of very good breed for 
about 20 years with very great auooeee; but oare should be 
taken to Introduce fresh blood oooaaionslly.— H. S. 

843— Pea fowls*— I leer I cannot give 
“ R. H.” any assistance. At first I thought 
the symptoms slightly resembled those of a 
eevere form of roup, but I am not quite satis¬ 
fied on this point. I think it would do well for 
“ R. H.” to consult some good veterinary sur¬ 
geon or medical man in his district, should an¬ 
other bird fall ill. It la true such men do not 
usually attend suoh patients; at the same 
time, they ought to be able to give a little 
advioe respecting them.— Doulting. 

905.—Sending eggs by post.— Slnoe the 
Parcel Poet was instituted, packages have been 
made for carrying eggs, and a large number 
are now sent through the poet without break¬ 
ing. It is possible for eggs whioh are packed 
in an ordinary box to be sent in the same way. 
All that Is required is to wrap each egg 
separately in paper, and plaoe it in a bed of 
ohaff or hay, so that it oannot rub against its 
neighbour. There is more risk attending this 
plan than when eaob egg is plaoed in a separate 
oompartigent. Still* the thing oan be done. I 


should not, however, send eggs which are in¬ 
tended for sitting by post. The railway is 
safer.— Doulting. 

841.— Old and young fowls.—II it were 
possible to do so, I should keep the chickens 
apart from the older fowls for some time to 
come ; they will then escape the constant 
pecking to whioh they would otherwise be sub¬ 
jected, and the old fowls will not be disturbed 
by the frequent feedings necessary in the case 
of very young birds ; the chickens, too, will get 
the food intended for them, if fed by themselves. 
Give them as large a run as you can ; plenty of 
room is more necessary in their case than it is 
for the older hens. A coop 3 feet iquare 
will acoommodate a dozen birds of the age 
mentioned. I should not give them a perch to 
roost upon— they will be quite as comfortable 
upon a Led of straw; the litter, however, must 
be shaken up every day, and be frequently 
changed. Feed at seven, eleven, and three 
o’clock, and just before roosting-time. Give a 
mixture of sharps, Barley-meal, and ground 
Oats (if you can get them) for the three first 
meals, and at night use Wheat, Buckwheat, or 
Barley. Provide plenty of green food, and do 
not forget a plentiful supply of pure, cold water. 
The water must not be allowed to stand in the 
gun, and the vessel containing it should be 
oleaned every day.— Doulting. 

906.— Indian Gamefowls.— If “R. H.L.’ 
has bought his fowls as “ Indian Game,” he 
oannot do better than oall them by this name. 
He may be aware that an Indian Game olub 
has lately been formed, and if his birds come 
up to tiie standard whioh the club has pub¬ 
lished, it is oertain no other name is required. 
It should be added that ouside the olub some 
difference of opinion exists as to what oomes 
under the head of Indian Game. “ R. H. L.” 
would do well to pay a visit to some show 
where the entries of this breed are likely to be 
numerous.— Doulting. 

840.— Rain-water for fowls.—I un¬ 
able to explain why pure rain-water is injurious 
to fowls. It is a faot that snow-water is unfit 
for them, and specially reduces the birds to 
skeletons. Rain-water, however, is rarely to 
be found pure. In the first plaoe, the roofs of 
houses are generally more or less dirty, for the 
droppings of birds, the soot from the chimneys, 
and dust blown up from the ground below, all and 
a resting plaoe on them. The spouting, too, is 
never clean for long together, and in the cistern, 
tub, or tank to which the water is conveyed, 
living oreatures are generally numerous during 
hot weather. I should, therefore, never use 
soft or rain-water for fowls so long as good 
spring water oan bs obtained. The proper way 
to mix meal is to plaoe it in a vessel of some kind, 
make a small hollow in the centre of the meal, 
and into this pour the water. If boiling water 
be used the meal must be stirred with a stick, 
but the band does the best work, because it 
brings every part of the meal in contact with 
the water. It is not a difficult matter to mix 
fowls’ food. After a few trials, the exaot 
quantity of water required oan be estimated to 
a nicety.— Doulting. 

947.—Poultry far miner* — I would advise 
“Jehu” to read a reply entitled “Poultry 
keeping on a large scale,” which appeared in 
Gardening, page 46, of March 26tn of the 
present year. 1 still hold to the opinion that 
suoh a business may, with proper care and 
patienoe, be made to answer. But I would 
strongly recommend “Jehu ” and others not to 
act rashly at first. Many large concerns of the 
kind have oome to grief, and it is more than 
probable that mismanagement at the commence¬ 
ment had muoh to do with the want of suooess. 
If poultry farming is to suooeed at all, it must 
be Ly small beginnings. As the manager gains 
experience he can enlarge his borders, and 
gradually secure more customers.— Doulting. 

946.—Poultry keeping.—One hundred 
head of poultry per aore is the number usually 
recommended. The results would be much 
better if the same number of fowls were kept in 
four lots on the same ground. It is not possible 
to make fowls visit all parts of the field in the 
same way at sheep or cattle ; the distant oorners 
are, therefore, not touched at all, whilst those 
at home receive more than their share. In any 
oase, I should advise “North Ewx ” not to 
attempt two hundred bjrds in ope )ot. Jfotpply 
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would there be too many for the daily run, but 
there would always be a difficulty about the 
roosting. The scheme propounded by “North 
Essex ” is a sensible one, so far as changing the 
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moderate stock of laying hens, and the other 
for chicken-rearing. As much profit may be 
got from a three or four months'-old chick as 
from a hen during the whole year. Of course, 
I am supposing that average broods can be 
reared and good prices realised.— Doulting. 

Stfgf supply. — So much difference of 
opinion seems to exist with regard to the 
number of eggs that hens will lay and the keep 
ing of them, that I am tempted to state a few 
facts on the subject. I remember, when a boy, 
65 years ago, my mother, who was fond of her 
poultry, collected and buttered daily the pro¬ 
duce of the hen-house, then placed the eggs in 
holes in shelves of a frame, like a dumb waiter, 
and the eggs were good, however long kept. 

1 had a few light Brahmas last year, and from 
7 hens 656 large brown eggs ; 2 hens began to 
sit the same day, one bringing up the brood. 
This year I have 12 hens—6 old ones and 6 pul¬ 
lets. In February I had 81 eggs ; Maroh, 187, 
and up to the 5th of April, 34 eggs, one 
pullet being broody. My hens have a good 
Grass-run, and get only Indian-corn, about 

2 oz. each a-day. Since I kept account, I find 
the household satisfied; before that I was always 
told my hens did not lay well.— Frank Clover. 
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THE JUBILEE YEAR, 1887. 

WE are sending out for this year A JUBILEE 
7,* GREENHOUSE, 9 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, carriage paid. 
£8 6a. Our Prize Medal Greenhouse, 15 ft. by 10 ft., carriage 
oaid, £11 The Little Gems, the talk of everybody, lean-to, 
o5a.: span-roof, 75e. N.B.—We are the only makers of The 
Little Gems, and defy competition. Do not be led astray by 
agents, but buy from the makers. Lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
anglazed, is. 6d. ; glazed, 10s.; half-glazed doors, sashes, and 
sash-bars at lowest possible prices. Our Special Prioe Lists 
and Designs, with testimonials, two stamps. 

OGDEN k OO., Alexandra Palaoe Horticultural Works, 
Wood Green. London. N 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
rehich are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received. 
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Manufacturers of Iron Fencing. Oates. Wire- 
work. and every requisite for the Farm, Field, aqd 
Garden. 

Full lUiutrated Catalogue sent on application. 

H. E. MITCHELL & CO. f 
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LAWN MOWERS. 

All the best makes in stock : 
Kxcelsior, Invincible, Godiva, 
Shanks', Green’s, Ransome's. 

Garden Seats, Tables, Wire- 
work, Tools, &c. 
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Orchid.— If you Bond a leaf of your Orchid that has not 
dowered, we will endeavour to name it for you, and then 

we can also tell vou how to cultivate it.- E Q — 

“ Town Gardening." by B. O. Ravenacroft, publi-hed by 
George RouMedge and Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hill, 

London, E C- Single-Handed .—Kindly repeat your 

■ lueries, and send specimens (none arrived with your letter), 

and we will endeavour to help vou.- Messrs Ormiston 

and Co , Ancrum, A B -The Pansies are capital sped- 

mens of an evidently excellent and well-grown strain.- 

Greenhouse.— On erecting a greenhouse oonault a local 
surveyor, we cannot advise you.-Ptcar.—It is not un¬ 

usual for the Paulownia to flower at this season of the 

year in the open air.- J.Li —“Town Gardening,” by 

B C. Ravenscroft, published by George Routledge and 
Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-bill, London, E C.- Mel¬ 

bourne.—“Dictionary of Gardening” by George Niohol- 
son, published by L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 


LAWN MOWER REPAIRS 


MUNSTEAD FLOWER GLASSES. 

THE NEW TABLE DECORATION. 


Ine and Repairing Lwn Mowers of all mak s, a large staff of 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN being employed for tbo pur¬ 
pose. THOROUGHNESS in REPAIR and MODERATE 
CHARGES guaranteed Early application requested. 
Estimates siven in all classos before commencing the work. 
DEANE & COS ILLUSTRATED GARDEN CATA¬ 
LOGUE (the most complete published) free by post. 

A ll orders Carriage Paid to any station. Discount for Cash 


JAMES GREEN ft NEPHEW, 

Thames Cut GUss Works and Viotoria Pottery Galleries, 107, 
Queen Victoria Street, 8t. Paul’s, E C. 

Solo manufacturers of the MUNttTEAD FLOWER 
GLASSES, as exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Flower Show. South Kensington. Specially designed to meet 
the growing demand for glasses of various useful shapes and 
sizes that shall be Btrong, low in prioe, and capable of holding 
a large quantity of water. Illustrated Sheet of Designs and 


DEANE & CO., 

Lam Street, } LONDON BRIDGE. 


To prevent slugs eating plants m 
leum with sawdust, and afterwards sprinkle 
nut it in rows a few inches from the plants, 
found effectual.— Perkyn. 


L'n r>. jy^ANY years’ experience 

< (J IA/T has proved this article the 

P fr } O most and efficacious 

( / J remedy for the destruction of 
'T Daisios and Weeds on lawns. If 

y used according to the directions 

A JA/ft y it cannot fail to produce a healthy 
—■< V and luxuriant growth of Grass in 
.V. one application, and to enable 

ft v the article to be in more general 

* V use it is now offered at the 

• following 

REDUCED PRICES— 

Viz.: Tins, 1/-, 2/0, 5/-; and in Kefirs, 
i cwt., 8/-; * cwt., 10/-; 1 cwt., 30/ 

Sold by all Nursery and Seedsmen. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO., 

LIMITED., 

18 y Finsbury-street, London, E.G. 

See that you obtain "FOWLER’S Lawn Sand," all packages 
having the name plainly attached. 


14 by 11 _ M by 11 M 18 by 14 M 18 by 10 .. 10 by 18 

- 1X&J2 - 22^ 14 - ” S3 by 18 

18 by 11 M 10 by 11 _ U by 14 _ H by 10 _ 14 bv 18 

SObvll 16 by 14 „ SO by 15 H M by U I 16 bj 11 

Alio a large assortment or other sizes in 15 os. and 11 os 
Prioes on application. 

V. and W. FARMILOE 
BLABS, OIL. AND DOLOUR MERCHANTS 
Rochester Row. Westminster. London. 8 . W 

DLESTER’S “FECUNDATOR.”—The Great 

„ p,ant Fertiliser, registered Unequalled for Flowers, 
Fruit, Vegetables, Lawns, and every kind of Vegetation Is 
per pkt., 7 lb. : by posAls. 6d and 2s. «d Testimonials 

se nt fre e.—T. PLEST ER. 5. The Parade. Lords hiplane. 8.E. 

DAINT.—Try Lcete’s for Horticultural Build- 
j n S*> Greenhouses, Wood, Don, andBtonework, 24d. per lb.. 
c J rt l caah; aU colours.-A. LEETE * OO., Paint 
Works. 1 29. Lon d on-road. B F. 

T 0. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL 

u « SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HI8T<)RY BALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by auotion nearly every day Oataloguei 
on tnollmtion or mit 

Vfct E. MOSELEY, Builder, No. 2, Langley- 

J V street, Darby - Greenhouses of every description; 
Sarhes, h rames. and Doors, and all kinds of first-class Joinery. 
Prices on appl . 

TANNED STRING GARDEN NETTING, 

extra strong, highly commended last year, 1. 2, 3 4 yards 
wide. Id. square yard, 100 8s. ; 600 45s.-O. SIMCOX, 180, 


JAMES GREEN ft NEPHEW, 

107, QUEFV VICTORIA STREET, ST. PAUL’S. E C. 


conical e boiler 

I !m. ; l? Is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 

M;, si 3 Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
j-0i .'|H 1 heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
iSV,' |li A Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
W. 1 I'w ” \\ for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 

I'D ' -m 1 little attention. Will burn any kind 
'jpyjaViii ;.11 ,3 of fuel, and cannot, burn hollow. 

Sole Makers: 

NKWSUM, WOOD, ft DYSON 

BEE8TON-ROAD, LKED8. 

™*' _ L LLJBM Prices and testimonia l* on ipplicalion. 

LEEN HOUSES 1 GREENHOUSEST^AU 

Intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 


logues. The beet and cheaper 
houses can be seen erected oc 
its pt oper place before leaving 
ANDREWS k CO.. Horticul 


from these pages, or in making inquiries, readers will confer a 
favour by stating that the advertisement was seen in GARDEN¬ 
ING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is to publish the adver¬ 
tisements of trustworthy houses only. The name and address 
Of the sender of each order should be written legibly. Delay and 
dUapi/ointmad are oftentimes due to neglect of this. 
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WORMS IN GARDENS — DARWINS 
DOCTRINE WRONG. 

I do not believe in “ G. S. S.” and his doctrine of 
worms. I am sure it is as arrant nonsense as ever 
was preached. I have had a fairly extensive expe¬ 
rience of worms and their ways; and, so far as 
I can see, earth-worms are no more serviceable 
to human kind than tape-worms, , and almost as 
pernicious. They “are always bringing fresh 
earth to the snrfaoe ”—are they ? No doubt» 
bat why can they not let it alone till we choose 
to bring it there ourselves? When we have 
pat in oar seeds and plants at the proper depth, 
we do not want them buried under “ ten tons 
of earth to the acre,” even gratis, especially as 
frequent worm-holes promote excessive evapora¬ 
tion, and lead to the ground being parched 
earlier than it otherwise would be. They “ are 
continually burying deoaying leaves and other 
vegetable matter.’* Possibly ! In fact, I am 
anre of it as regards the other vegetable matter. 
Not long ago, on a showery day, 1 had some 
small Lettuces dibbled out. The next day I 
found about half of these drawn np and carried 
away; some of them left after a journey of a 
few inches, others lugged half-way into the 
mouths of worm-holes, and yet others gone 
altogether, presumably to enrich the earth 
for the next crop! The soil of my small 
garden (which, until I came here a year ago, 
had been left a prey for five or six years to all 
things foul in the animal and vegetable king¬ 
doms), is harsh, stony, and waxy, on a gravel 
subsoil, such that three or four fine days 
always cause wholesale destruction wherever I 
am unable to ply the water-pot. It is full 
withal of most enormous worms, which on all 
opportunities I destroy, but with no perceptible 
decrease in their numbers hitherto. During 
and after warm rain, they lie abont over the 
surface as thick as maocaroni in a dish, and at 
other times they are busy with the “ other 
vegetable matter,” in the way I have described. 
Carnation leaves they are fond of tugging at till 
most of them are half buried in the soil, where 
they rot, to the damage of the plants. I have 
sometimes seen small plants (Carnations, Wall¬ 
flowers, and others,) hauled in till only the 
tips of their leaves were visible ; and on trying 
to reacne them, I have invariably found the 
roots rubbed or gnawed off, and no remedy 
possible. Worm-oasts and holes betray the 
culprits. In fact, no one can mistake worm’s- 
work. There is a wantonness and pure love 
of mischief about it which no other garden 
pest displays. Not long ago, a gardener told 
me that, on the evening before, he had planted 
out a bed of Pansies, and, going to them with 
a lanthorn in the dark, a few hoars later, he 
found the bed strewn with worms, some of 
them already in the aot of carrying off his little 
plants; and I have heard that the Lavender- 
growers at Mitcham And the worms do them 
much damage by burying the cuttings. Undoubt¬ 
edly, if “ G. S. S.” would show us some expedi¬ 
tions method of educating worms to distinguish 
between the various kinds of “ other vegetable 
matter,” some good might come of it; bat, till 
then, I would almost as lief have a man “ fork 
the borders over,” or a boy to hoe them, 
as have the assistant 
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are we to have our mouths stopned with 
Darwin? 1 have formerly perused several 
of the good man’s books, and found them 
as tedious as a comic journal. Who cares 
whether he developed from a Darwinian monkey 
or a Mosaic mud-pie ? We all know that we 
grew from an ovum as unlikely as either; and, 
till we can see an inch or two into that mystery, 
there seems no inducement to worry our liver 
about the origin of species. Who, that can 
contemplate nations and creatures, would be 
troubled more than he can not help with the 
ways of worms and the production of jackasses 
from jelly-fish ? Many people are misled by 
a certain foolish use of the word “ natural,” 
which has become common. One is constantly 
hearing men talk as if some things were natural 
and others not. But any dunce, who considers 
at all, must see that both we ourselves, and all 
that falls within our human cognizanoe, are 
part of natnre. The natural is not only 
that in which man has no share. If it is 
natural for the worms to bury my plants, it is 
equally natural for me to destroy the worms. 
Is it nature that teaches the blackbird to eat 
your Gooseberries, and not nature that teaohes 
you to use the gun against him? Who will 
show us anything outside of nature? If one 
stops to think, the words “ natural ” and “ un¬ 
natural ” are words without meaning, and should 
be superseded by “ beneficial ” and “ injurious,” 
“accustomed ” and “unaccustomed,” or the 
like, in all instances. Neither are the acts of nature 
in which man has no share more admirable than 
those in which he takes part. There are many 
thoughtless persons who talk as if man meddled 
only to mar. They laud the “ natural,” mean¬ 
ing whatever is uncontrolled by man’s will, as 
if it were the only wisdom and righteousness. I 
wonder why these people ever fumigate their 
green-flies or pull up their Docks and Chick- 
weeds ? The fact is, natnre (to use the word in 
their sense for once) is sometimes as big a fool as 
man himself. She makes no lovely thing, but she 
makes a score or two of foul and ravenous 
things to prey upon and destroy it; and then, 
as if to show she did not mean it, she makes 
other hungers to prey on these, and others 
again on them, till at last she makes man to be 
tyrant of all of them, and thereby only to exist 
and thrive. Indeed, the life of all creatures is 
a continuous contest with all nature external to 
themselves, and they only prosper so far as they 
are able to subdue Bnd control it. Surely, it is 
time we heard the last of this “natural ” folly 
about worms and moles! Why does not some one 
champion the cause of slugs and snails and 
oaterpillars ? If we are to assume that what¬ 
ever is must be right, provided man had no 
hand in making it, these are as worthy of 
defence as the worthiest worm that ever 
wriggled. In truth, it does not pay to bring 
any preconceived notions into the garden. There 
no wisdom is of use but that which has been 
tried in the fire of experience. The plant which 
you find on the mountain, or in the valley, may 
thrive only in conditions approximating in 
some respeota to those to which it has been 
accustomed ; or it may do well under ordinary 
garden treatment (perhaps better than where 
you found it1); or, again, your care and the 
art which itself is nature may, within a short 
time, so alter its charaoter that it will revel in 
[ conditions quite oontrary to its" natural ” ones. 


And so I would say to “ St. Clare,” “ when yon 
find worms helping yon, pat them on the back and 
give them sugar-candy; but till then do not believe 
what ‘ G. S. 8.* or anyone else may preach of 
their natural philanthropic proclivities and the 
iniquity of destroying them.” It is safest to 
assume, that to whatever you wish to produce 
in a garden all other living things are hostile 
and injurious. We cannot afford to have our 
plants throttled or buried for the sake of the 
burial of a few leaves which we could better 
deal with ourselves, nor to keep a dozen peats 
to prey one on the other and all of them on ns. 
Enfield . W. Simmons. 


750.— How to fasten and label dried 
flowers.—The plan adopted at Kew for fasten¬ 
ing down specimens for the Herbarium ia 
as follows : A mixture of gum arabio and gum 
tragaoanth is used. The specimen is placed 
face downwards, on a sheet of common paper, 
and entirely gummed over. Every leaf, tendril, 
&c., is gummed. The specimen is then placed 
in position, gummed side downwards, on the 
paper intended for it. A sheet of abeorbing 
paper is then laid on it and gently rubbed, so as 
to remove all superfluous gum. A fresh sheet 
of absorbing paper (ordinary drying paper) is 
then placed on the specimen, and pressure 
applied till the whole is dry. By this means 
the plant is entirely fastened to the paper, so 
that it cannot be injured when the sheets are 
rubbed together, as they are sure to be, when 
the Herbarium is oonsnlted. Should the speci¬ 
men have a thick stem, in addition to the gum 
a further precaution is taken, by plaoing straps 
of paper across eaoh stalk, one near the end, 
and others as may be deemed necessary. To 
prepare the gum, take equal parts of the best gum 
arabio and powdered gum tragacanth (the latter, 
being frequently adulterated, should be pro¬ 
cured from a reliable chemist); melt the gum 
arable, and when quite fluid stir in the gum 
tragacanth. Let it stand for twelve hours or 
so, to thoroughly dissolve. As these gums 
swell considerably, the vessel in which they are 
prepared should be capable of bolding twice the 
quantity of gum used. It can be kept in well- 
corked bottles, ready for nse. When required, 
mix sufficient with water until it runB readily 
from the brush. Some persons prefer a sheet of 
glass on which to gum the specimens, but with 
care there need not be much waste of paper. 
Should the specimen be thin and flabby, so as 
to render it difficult to lift, it will be necessary 
to lay it on the paper, and then to gum each 
part separately; but by practice any person oan 
adopt the plan which suits him best. The 
principles of fastening down are what I have 
stated.—T. A. P. 

How to net rid of stags.—II “Sword 
and Spade ” will, with the nse of brewer’s grains, 
place Moss, and a slate over the Moss, so that 
the slugs will have shade from the mid-day sun, 
he will trap every one in the garden. All sings 
go into shade during bright sunshine, bnt by 
giving them some they remain after the feed for 
future operations. I enoe put down brewer’s 
grains in the centre of a summer-house on a 
summer’s evening, and sat there to observe the 
movements of great black slugs, that come out 
of walla and dry holes daring summer. The 
grains were put down at-8 p.m., and by 8.30 
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tone two or three dozen appeared on the aoene 
from the aides, all intent on one given oentre. 
This was in very warm weather, and they were 
very hungry, and no doubt the decomposed 
a aoohar ine matter attracted them, for hanger 
makes ns all sensitive at the smell of food. 
Their movements were M the needle to the pole. 
—W. B. Habtland. 

TUBBS AND SHRUBS. 

TREES FOR AVENUES. 

Although the planting of avenues of trees is 
not so muoh in fashion as formerly, the follow* 
ing notes on some of the more suitable subjects 
for this purpose may be of interest. The Eng¬ 
lish Elm (Uimus oampestria), the oommonest of 
of objects i* the landscape, is by no means an 
unsuitable tree for forming avenues. It may 
not be so well adapted as some others, in posi¬ 
tions where the land is very wet and shallow, 
but for many situations it may be used with 
good results. The rough, or Dutch cork-backed 
Elm (Ulmus major), is approved by some be- 
eauae of its quick growth, it is a tree that will 
bear removing well; it is green in the spring 
almost as soon as any tree, and retains its leaves 
until late in the autumn. The Lime (Tilia euro- 
p»a) is also held in high esteem for avenues, on 
aooount of its regular growth and fine shade. 
As an ornamental tree, the Lime is 
always worth cultivating, sinoe it ranks in the 
first class in point of magnitude, frequently at¬ 
taining to a height of 80 feet or 90 feet. In 
plaoes not too muoh exposed to rough winds, 
the Horse Chestnut (^Esculus HippOoastanum), 
is a very effective tree for avenues. The Sweet 
Chestnut (Castania vesoa) does well on poor, 
gravelly, or sandy, soils, and will thrive in any 
but moist or marshy situations. It grows to a 
considerable height when closely planted, but as 
a single tree, it aoquires a spreading habit. The 
Beech (Fagus sylvatioa) is a tree that, in oertain 
situations, forms splendid avenues ; indeed, 
some of the grandest avenues in this country 
are composed of the common Beech. A tree 
adapted to many soils, and having the advantage 
of a quiok growth, is the Abele (Populus alba); 
it seldom fails in transplanting, and suooeeds 
very well in wet soils in which others are apt to 
fail. The Lombardy Poplar (Populus fastigiata), 
from its erect habit, is also a tree that has been 
used considerably for forming avenues, and, 
in some oases, with good effect. The Oak is 
seldom used for avenues, on aooount of its slow 
growth. The old method of planting was by 
regular rows of trees, but this has now to some 
extent given way to the more ornamental way 
of planting the trees in clumps ; but this can 
only be done where there is considerable space 
at command, as for limited areas and short 
distances the plan is not practicable. T, 


The Chinese Privet (Liirastnim 
einenae).— Of all the Privets this is the freest 
flowering, and, perhaps, the most beautiful. It 
was introduced into this country by Fortune 
from China many years ago, and is one of 
those shrubs which are hardly likely to be 
allowed to disappear from cultivation. Early 
in June huge bushes of it have been one mass of 
white blossoms in some of the shrubberies at 
Kew. In habit, too, the species is infinitely 
more graceful than the common Privet and a 
number of its allies. When planted singly, and 
allowed to develop without interference, L. 
sinense makes an extremely ornamental objeot, 
and flowers, too, at a time when but few hardy 
shrubs are to be found in bloom.—L. 

The Scarlet-fruited Thorn. — The 
Scarlet-fruited Thom (Cratagus ooccinea) is so 
called to distinguish it from some of the bright 
coloured varieties of the common Hawthorn, 
which are often spoken of as Scarlet Thorn, 
while the blooms ox C. ooccinea are white, and 
especially interesting from the fact of their 
being amongst the first in the flowering season 
to open their beautiful clusters of white flower, 
larger in size than most Thoms, and in the 
ordinary oourse of events, these will be suc¬ 
ceeded by berries, which ripan in the autumn l 
and are, when in that stage, of a bright-red 
oolour. This Thom is of free vigorous growth, 
and attains to tree-like dimensions; the foliage 
also is handsome, being of a lively 
and in autumn it dies dff, tinted i 
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with yellow and red, when it is very conspic¬ 
uous. As a medium-growing tree for an isolated 
position on the lawn, or in similar spots, this 
Thom is well suited, and it is by no means 
fastidious as to soil or situation, for some speci¬ 
mens have recently come under my notice that 
had been crammed in a shrubbery border with a 
multitude of others, and the Thoms having over¬ 
topped the masses of Laurels, and such like, 
haa formed large spreading heads that were 
then giving a good promise of bloom. In North 
America me Soar let-fruited Thom is widely 
distributed, and, of course, varies to some ex¬ 
tent; there being a few reoognised varieties, 
but none of them surpass in beauty the ordinary 
type, whioh should be planted wherever trees 
and shrubs are grown.—A. P. A. 

Love Of trees. —I am sometimes afraid 
that we gardeners waste muoh of our time 
under glass roofs, and do not fully recognise the 
full value and nobility of our finest trees. The 
late Lord Beaoonsfield has said: “ I passed part 
my youth in the shade of Burnham Beeohes, 
and I have now the happiness of living amid my 
own • green retreats.’ I am not surprised that 
the anoients worshipped trees. Lakes and 
mountains, however glorious for a time, in time 
weary; sylvan scenery never tires.” Trees 
solitary, like Mr. Whirter's Lady of the Woods, 
the fair and silvery Birch, or trees in oompany, 
such as those of whioh Millais gave us such 
lovely portraiture in his “ Sound of many 
Waters,” are alike most enjoyable, ever beau¬ 
tiful, and ever changing all the year round, and 
yet how many with fine pictures on their walls 
have not fine trees in their gardens around 
them! Perhaps, after all, we have to ge 
through the valley of humiliation—bedding 
plants, and Orchids, and cut flowers, and the 
like—ere we can fully appreciate the grace and 
beauty of trees at their best. There is an old 
lawn before the hall at Somerly, the oountry 
house of the late Colonel Fred Burnaby; and 
iust in front of the creeper-covered walls, with 
its lower branches sweeping the turf, is an old 
Larch, one of the very finest of all lawn-trees. 
It is always beautiful in form and in colour, and 
at the end of May is as fresh and graceful as a 
Maiden-hair Fem magnified ten thousand times. 
Leafy in June, or glittering with rime at Christ- 
mas-time, our hardy trees are living pictures all 
the year round.—A. V. 
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GOOD EVERGREEN 8HRUB8 FOR POTS 
OR BOXES IN WINDOWS. 

The generally-known forms of Osmanthus are 
muoh-branohed evergreen shrubs, with green or 
variegated leaves, that bear a striking resem- 
blanoe to those of the Holly ; but in the Myrtle¬ 
leaved kind (0. myrfcifolius), the spines are 
wanting, except at the point, and the whole leaf 
is muoh smaller than in the others. All the Osman¬ 
thus make capital subjeots for pots or window- 
boxes, their value in this respect being still further 
enhanoed by the fact that they ao well near 
and in towns—as well indeed as Auoubasand 
Euonymuses. Though the prickly-leaved forms 
are so muoh like a Holly, they are nevertheless 
more nearly allied to the Privet; indeed, this 
latter may, if needed, be used as a stock on 
whioh to graft them, but the better way is to 
strike them from cuttings, which root readily in 
a cold frame, and soon form large masses of 
fibre, so that they can be shifted at almost any 
time without injury—a great point in favour of 
shrubs used for window-boxes and similar pur¬ 
poses. Besides the Osmanthus, a few good 
plants suitable for the same purpose, that do 
well in towns, are the different kinds of ever¬ 
green Spindle-trees (Euonymus), especially the 
green-leaved form of E japonious, and the 
small-growing, box-like E. miorophyllus, the 
growth of whioh is short and dense. The 
variegated kinds are very pretty, but near to 
and m towns, as a rule, the lighter-coloured 
portion of the leaf becomes discoloured by smoke 
and dirt in such a manner as to detract 
greatly from their appearance. The Aucuba is 
also well known as a good town shrub; but, 
beside the common variegated form, some of the 
green-leaved kinds would afford variety. One 
of the most accommodating plants is the Ivy, 
which will hold its own almost anywhere, either 
as a climber or for furnishing boxes, draping 


balconies, or similar 
to an open trellis, 1 
screens, or what is known 
grow into compact bushes. The common Bar¬ 
berry (Berberu aquifolium) is another plant 
that will thrive under disadvantageous condi¬ 
tions ; and to the number may also be added the 
the Laurustinus, a couple of Privets, Ligustrum 
ooriaoeum, and japonioum. Of these the first- 
named is a very slow grower, with dark-green, 
massive foliage; the other is of quicker growth. 
The small-leaved, spreading-habited Cotoneaster 
(G. microphylla) makes a good permanent pet 
plant, and one very distinot from most others so 
employed. This list might be muoh extended, 
but I will conclude by mentioning the Dwarf 
Japan Holly (Ilex orenata), a dense little shrub 
with small, pointed leaves, and the common 
Periwinkle (Vinca major), whose blue flowers 
are always pleasing. A. P. A 

Window-plants in glazed pots.—A 
few years ago 1 was in Norway, and was par¬ 
ticularly struck with the healthy appearance of 
the Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and Myrtles, in 
the windows of the town houses. These plants 
were all in glazed pots of the ordinary shape, 
but coloured outside brown, yellow, and green, 
with glaze. Some had a lattioe pattern of yellow, 
en a rich brown ground, whioh looked extremely 
well; and a rustio pattern was made by putting 
fine gravel on the glaze while soft, and baking 
it all together. Saucers were made in same 
pattern, to correspond. I was so pleased with 
them that I brought home a dozen with me, 
and for the past two years have had Palms, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Lilies, and other plants 
growing in them in my sitting-room. These 
plants have all done remarkably well, and the 
pretty Norwegian pots look muoh better in the 
window than our unglazed ones.—R. R. 

To destroy aphis on fruit or flower 
shoots* —No simpler or more economical plan 
can be found than washing with very strong 
soap-suds. I always proceed thus: Shred into 
a suitable vessel a quantity of good yellow 
soap, over which pour a quantity of boiling 
water, and allow the same to stand until next 
morning, frequently stirring the mixture to 
thoroughly dissolve the soap. When quite 
oold, and the soap has disappeared, the solution 
should be jelly-like—almost stringy, but not 
quite, as in this case it is not only difficult to 
use, but also somewhat non-adherent. It should, 
however, be as near stringiness as possible. 
Visit each affeoted bush, and carefully oending 
down the shoots, so as not to scrape or other¬ 
wise injure them, insert them in the solution, 
and gently swish them backwards and forwards; 
the operation effectually brings the under¬ 
side of the leaves into contact with the suds, 
the latter adhering tenaciously to the sur¬ 
face, and very soon effectually disposes of the 
pest. Where the bush is muoh affected several 
shoots may be gathered together and inserted 
in the liquid at the same time. Sometimes a 
single application will be found sufficient, but 
more frequently two, or even three, in the course 
of the season may be required. The shoots 
are in no wise injured by this treatment, and 
so little disfigured that they would attract no 
attention—indeed, the first shower will generally 
remove all traces from the upper surface, leaving 
the under covered with its mm of insecticide. 
I treat all my affeoted Currants, Gooseberries, 
Roses, and Morello Cherries in the same way, 
the result being ever thoroughly satisfactory, 
although perhaps I ought to speak less con¬ 
fidently of the Morello Cherries. Occasionally 
I have steeped strong shag Tobacco in the solu¬ 
tion, but have lately discontinued the practice, 
the suds alone answering the purpose admirably. 
About half-a-pound of soap to one gallon of 
water will be found a fair quantity to use; but 
much depends upon the quality of the soap. 
Cold water may, of course, be used instead of 
hot to dissolve the soap.— Gloucester. 

955.— Toadstools. —As your gravel-path 
has a tile bordering, you may easily destroy 
the Toadstools with a dressing of salt; a little 
fresh-slaked lime will also kill them after they 
are above-ground, but salt, laid on sufficiently 
thick to cover the surfaoe will generally pre¬ 


vent anymore 
does not do it, a secon 


up. If one application 
oqe should be given.—' 


J. C. C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 

Thi Old Whit* Lilt (Lilium candidum). 
Amongst noble “ old-fashioned ” flowers do 
garden favourite ever held higher rank than 
the White Lily, the subject of the annexed 
engraving. It has formed the theme of poets, 
the model of painters, and has been the symbol 
of spotless purity and of youth and beauty from 
time immemorial. Seeing how the most gifted 
of our flower lovers, our greatest poets them¬ 
selves, have admired the beauty of the White 
Lily, we may fairly hope that we will not per¬ 
sist in perversely refusing due oourt, as of old, 
to the undoubted queen of old-fashioned border 
flowers simply because it happens to be well 
known; Indeed, in many rural districts it is to 
be seen in almost every cottage garden flourish - 


The Showy Lady’s Slipper (Cypri- 
pedium spectabille).—This hardy Orchid is so 
beautiful when in flower, and is so easily 
grown, that one would think that many ama¬ 
teurs and others would find a deal of plea¬ 
sure in cultivating it, but I do not find it is 
much known. I grew it here for several years 
in rather large deep pans, and it flowered regu¬ 
larly every season, and except to give it a 
change of soil once in two years, it only re¬ 
quire supplying with water. In the autumn, 
when the flower stems and leaves died down, it 
was placed under the stago of the greenhouse, 
out of the way of drip. During the winter 
the pans were supplied with water often 
enough to keep the soil moist, but not regularly 
wet. Early in the spring the pans were brought 
out again to the light, and a thin shade plaoed 
on the glass, which was all the attention they 
had. When I changed the soil, I did so in 



OLD WHIT* LILT (ULIUM CANDIDUM), 


ns grandly, and in its seaion producing quan¬ 
tities of its exquisite snow-white blossoms. It 
dislikes ooddling or being frequently disturbed 
at the root. Where it is seen at its best, is nearly 
always where it has been allowed to grow at 
will for years, and not had its roots worried to 
death by digging and forking, and this is gener¬ 
ally the cate in old oottage gardens. In very 
few, indeed, of the gardens of the wealthy 
classes is it ever seen flourishing, and in the 
majority of them it is conspicuous by its ab¬ 
sence. When grouped boldly in masses, no 

S lant can excel this old White Lily ; and there 
i scarcely a place in a garden that a well-grown 
plant or group will not adorn. A loamy, moist 
soil seems to suit it well generally, although, 
like other Lilies, it will grow well in many 
kinds of soil. The varieties peregrinum, 
striatum, and monstrosum are not so fine as 
the original, but the striped-leaved variety, 
aureo- margins tie, is valuable for the beauty of 
its foliage. 

Digitized by 


Google 


February before they commenced to make new 
growth. All the old stuff was shaken away 
from the roots, and a mixture of equal parts 
loam and peat prepared to take its place. Our 
pans were 12 inones over and 4 Inches deep, 
which appeared to furnish them with all the 
soil they required, as the flower stems grew to 
a height of 12 inches to 15 inches. When in 
flower they are so fresh in colour and distinct in 
growth that they are sure to arrest attention. 
I regret to say that when I planted them out 
in the open that the plants dwindled away 
and died. The position they occupied was, I 
believe, too hot and dry, as I believe the plant 
is hardy when other conditions are favourable. 
—J. C. C. 

Rich&rdeon’s Jacob's Ladder (Pole* 
monium cceruleum var. Richardson!). — This 
good dwarf perennial deserves to be far more 
widely known than it appears to be at present. 
The lovely sky-blue flowers are thrown well 
above the Fern-like foliage, and are produced in 


profusion. It does not seem to be particular 
about soil, &o., as I have it growing well in a 
south border, in a smoky town garden. The 
following description is from a good cata¬ 
logue of outdoor plants, from which it will be 
seen that the plant is perfectly hardy: 11 A 
little-known, but very beautiful, hardy peren¬ 
nial from Arctic North America ; consequently, 
is thoroughly hardy; and, as it will thrive in 
almost any soil or situation, and is a really 
fine deoorative plant, it should be universally 
cultivated. The flowers are a lovely sky-blue, 
with golden-yellow anthers, forming a striking 
oontraat, and are produced in large lax-heads. 
The plant only grows about 1$ feet high, and 
flowers in May and June."—W. H. Rak, 
Claughton. 

GENTIANELLA (GENTLANA ACAUL1S). 
Some say that this is an easy plant to grow; 
but it is nevertheless a fact that in many plaoes 
it will not even live in the natural soil. I tried 
it for years in our soil, and I oould never get 
it to grow ; indeed, it wasted gradually away, 
until I adopted the following plan : I took out 
the natural soil several inches deep, and filled 
in with good loam, with which I mixed a little 
leaf-soil, some mortar rubbish, and pounded 
brick, In pieces the size of a nut. 1 pressed 
the soil in very firmly round the roots, and 
towards the surfaoe I embedded some small 
stones. When I did this my plants were on their 
last legs, but the change of soil operated magio- 
ally. They regained almost at once their healthy 
hue, and, after taking a season for convalescence, 
they are, I see, hard at work renewing the 
growths, of whioh chronic Invalidism had, to a 
great extent, deprived them. So many have 
complained to me of a want of success with 
this lovely little flower, that I am induced to 
ohronlcle my experience, in the hope of helping 
those who have hitherto failed with it. In good 
loam and mortar rubbish the Gentianellais sure 
to thrive, and a good spadeful of this mixture 
will suffice to cure debility in a fair-sized speci¬ 
men. I know an enthusiastic amateur grower of 
hardy flowers who, for the special accommoda¬ 
tion of this Gentian audits little oongener, verna, 
pulled down an old oottage for the purpose of 
getting a good supply of suitable material. I 
know, too, that this grower has made verna 
tractable, and that acaulis flourishes weed-like 
with him. Truly, these two little alpine gems 
are lovely enough to warrant such a sacrifice of 
time and material; their beauty is unique, their 
vigour perennial when they they find a home to 
their liking It U in rioh, firmly-retentlve 
loams that G. acaulis succeeds best, but it is in 
very light soils that it does worst. 

The mechanioal as well as the chemical nature 
of the soil no doubt much influences its well¬ 
being, and I have therefore thought that the 
sinking four, or more, bricks, level with, or 
projecting slightly from, the soil would be help¬ 
ful. If the bricks stand out only a little, this 
would allow of a can of water going directly to 
the roots in hot weather, and the Gentian's 
special food would thus be better kept away 
from greedy neighbours. The unsightliness of 
the bricks would be overlooked for the sake of 
the exuberant Gentian growth. Moreover, old 
bricks oould be used, and, in time, the exposed 
surfaoe would beoome either mossy or over¬ 
lapped with Gentian shoots. In very porous 
soils, I believe this to be the only safe way of 
growing the Gentianella. The roots are fibrous 
near the surface, and in soil whioh quickly 
parches they are burnt up in the hot summer¬ 
time. Four bricks and a spadeful of loam 
and mortar rubbish will make a happy home 
for the Gentianella. C. 

Double and single Pyrethrume.— In 
looking through a large collection of hardy 
plants, many of which are now in bloom, nothing 
is more striking than the Pyrethrums, that now 
embrace nearly every shade of colour, and are 
so beautifully double-fringed and quilted that 
one can hardly believe that such vast improve¬ 
ments in them have taken place in so snort a 
time. If anyone wants to see these beautiful 
flowers in their best form they should go to the 
Royal Horticultural Show, when Messrs. Kel- 
way, of Langport, send up a collection, as they 
have made a speciality of them for years, and 
have raised some of the finest varieties in culti¬ 
vation. The pure white kinds are really models 
of perfection.—J. G., Hants . 
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Self-sown single Dahlias. —It may 
interest some of your readers to know that 
1 have lately transplanted a number of strong 
plants of the above, which are doing well, and 
will, no doubt, bloom this season. Last year 1 
grew a small selection of these showy flowers, 
amongst which were the well-known Paragon, 
White Queen, Beaconsfleld, coooinea, &o., and 
it is principally from the last-named that a 
number of seedlings made their appearance in 
the open border this spring. I do not know 
whether this is an unusual occurrence, but as 
the advice generally given is to sow the seeds in 
the spring, and give them a certain amount of 
heat, I thought it possible they could be sown 
in the open border during the autumn with a 
fair amount of success, thus ensuring stronger 
plants than when raised in the usual way. I 
may add that the old plants were taken up 
during October and the seedlings came up 
within a foot or so of where the former stood. 

—A. Hillyabd, Dalslon, 

Primroses picked off.— For thirty years 
I have waited and watched, in the hope of 
detecting the culprits whioh make such havoc 
of my Auriculas and Primroses. I have had my 
reward at last. From an upper window of my 
home, a few weeks ago, I watched a blackbird 
deliberately pick off every pip it fancied, and a 
fine clearance it made. It had a good choice, 
and took only those blooms whioh were at their 
best. When disturbed it flew off with the usual 
chattering scream.—A. K., Oolmer Rectory. 

908. — Stonecrops (Sedume) and 
Houeeleeks (Sempervivums).—I have 
an old stone wall, built with soft earthy mortar, 
but topped at a later date with bricks set in 
hard mortar. I have amused myself at intervals 
picking holes in the mortar, Ailing with earth, 
and inserting bits of anything that seemed likely 
to succeed. In this way I have planted both on 
the sides and top of the wall, amongst other 
things, a good many varieties both of Stonecrops 
and Houseleeks. I have never found any of 
either family to fail, and on the whole I think 
the Houseleeks at least, if not both, have thriven 
best on the upper harder portion where there is 
little soil, and every alternation of rain and sun, 
Sempervivum arachnoideum, which was languish 
ing miserably in a pot in a greenhouse, has in 
creased and multiplied most vigorously on the 
sloping brick upper surface. It is covered with 
cobweb and is now coming into flower. The off¬ 
sets of Houseleeks, wedged into every crevice 
of the stones, with very little soil, will soon estab 
lish themselves, and spread over the adjoining 
surface. They seem to like the pressure of the 
stones, and to thrive best in corners where they 
have something to lean upon. Anyone who will 
experiment in this way on an old wall will be 
surprised at the never-failing source of interest 
which it will prove to be, and at the great 
variety of plants which will thrive and flower 
often far better than in their ordinary habitat 
in the garden border.—F. W. P., Dublin. 

965. —The hardiness of the Arum 
Lily (Oaila sethlopioa).— I should say it is 
very doubtful if this Lily is quite hardy. It is 
certainly not hardy here in Somersetshire, 
Some years ago I put out some plants in an 
ornamental pond, in 2 feet of water, but 26 degs. 
of frost was too much for them, for they did not 
come up at all the next summer. In the succeed' 
ing year a weakly little plant come up, and there 
it is still, but it is never likely to make a good 
specimen. I believe this plant will stand 
12 degs. or 15 degs. of frost if its roots are 
2 feet under water.—J. C. C. 

-Your Arum Lily will stand the winter out-of-doors. 

Take it out of the tin bucket, and put it io a 1 aaket with 
mould, and then sink it io the pond, and nevor disturb it. 
Let the backet be of open work, and the roots will pass 
through the open ba9ket-work into the earth at bottom of 
pond. So treated it will thrive well.— Practical. 

958.— Hardiness of Olive-trees.— The 
Olive-trees which I have Been in Devonshire 
have always been growing in houses or under 
a glass case in front of a wall facing south. In 
such positions they grow well and bear fruit, 
I do not think you are likely to succeed with them 
either in Devonshire or Kent, unless perma 
nently protected by glass. If you decide to 
turn your plants out of the house you must be 
careful to prevent any violent change in the 
conditions. If I had to manage them, I should 
get the branches carefully hardened this 
rammer, and turn them out of their pots next 


THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary , from June 25 th 

to July 2nd. 

Ceased cutting Asparagus, except it was an odd dish 
or so from the isolated rows, the grass from which is 
much finer than is produced by the old bed9. Shall take 
up the latter for forcing next winter. 1 w!?h I had an un¬ 
limited supply of sewage now to deluge the rows during 
the hot weather. Planted oat Red Celer v. We are growing 
three kinds—viz, Major Clarke’s Solid, Carter’s Incom 
parable Crimson, and Sutton’s Sulham Prize Pink. The 
two last are good keeping kinds. A shade is very bene¬ 
ficial to uewlj -planted Celery. Plauted more Leeks, 
Sowed Turnips, soaking the drills with llquld-mauure 
just previous to sowing the seeds. Sowed Hampton for 
the Lst time. Planted out forced Strawberries, pressing 
the soil firmly about their roots, and mulching between 
the rows with manure. Sowed French Beans for the last time 
in open ground ; also Peas, in both cases sowing early 
kinds only. Watered Strawberries with liquid-manure 
It adds immensely to the weight of the crop if the weather 
should be dry. Dusted young Turnips with fresh lime 
early in the morniDg. Used the hoe freely among grow¬ 
ing crops ; all plants thrive under afreshly-stirred surface. 
Pegged out and stopped young growing Melon-plants in 
frame, watering freely those plants now swelling off their 
fruit, keeping up the bottom-heat by adding to the 
linings. The Melon loves sunshine and root-warmth. We 
looked over Cucumber-frames twice a-week to out fruit and 
pinch back youog shoots, a little top-dressing being 
scattered over the bed when necessary to keep the sur¬ 
face fresh and sweet, os this has a good deal to do with 
keeping the plants healthy and free from mildew and 
Insects. Liquid-manure is given a9 often &9 is necessary. 
In bright weather a thin shade i9 used during the hottest 
part of the day. Too much shade is an evil, Itecause it 
weakens the growth, and makes the constitution of the 
plants delicate. Staked and tied various plants in borders. 
A good deal of time and attention is required now among 
Dabllas, Pinks, Carnations, <ko., both in training and 
watering, though a mulch of manure, where it9 use is not 
objected to, obviates to a considerable extent the use of 
the water-pots. Pegged down Verbenas, Lantanas, Helio¬ 
tropes, &c., iu the flower garden. Lmtanas make pretty 
beds, but should bs pegged down early or they may break 
off, the growth being more brittle than Verbenas, the 
flowers of whioh they somewhat resemble in appearance. 
The Aconites, or Monkshoods, are very showy in the back 
of the shrubnery borders now. They are useful back¬ 
ground plants, but are somewhat dangerous where stock 
of any kind has access ; some time ago a horse was 
poisoned by nibbling a plant just inside the rails of a 
cottage garden near here. Have discontinued fires in the 
vineries during the hot weather ; but at any time, If a 
cold, damp change should return, shall light them tem¬ 
porarily again. Abundance of ventilatioa is the chief 
necessity now, especially early in the morning. Filled 
bankets with Ferns, including various species of Dav&llia, 
Adiantum, Nephrolepis, &o., draping the sides of the 
baskets with young plants of Panicum variegatum, Sedum 
carneum variegatum, and Trade&cantia vittata. Re¬ 
arranged conservatory. Moved out all plants that wore not 
effective. Watered borders. Using the engine freely 
among the creepers, especially such kinds as Mandevilla 
euaveolens, which are subject to insects. Thinned the 
buds of Rosas, persevering with the use of the engine, 
using water charged with a little soft soap in solution. 
Watered wall-trees, especially Apricots and Peaches. 
Thinned the fruits of the latter. Fighting insects every¬ 
where by anticipation. It is much easier and cheaper to 
keep insect9 away than to drive them off after they have 
effected a lodgment, and, perhaps, entrenched them¬ 
selves amid curled-up foliage. Potted Strawberry runners 
for forcing. We use the late runners of last year, which 
have been growing in a nursery bed sinae last autumn, 
for the first crop ; but we are laying In runners from the 
growing plantations now to succeed the first. Young 
plants well grown oannot be beaten. 
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Greenhouse, 

Camellias. —la cold, sunlers springs, like 
that which has just ended, most things under 
glass are later than usual. Camellias that are 
required to bloom during the latter months of 
the year, and are now looated in a warm house, 
will most likely need the use of fire-heat longer 
than osual to ensure their flowering at the time 
they are wanted. Plants that bloomed early, 
and were started soon in spring, will now be 
about setting their buds. After this it will not 
be necessary to syringe bo often—once a-day 
will now be sufficient—more air may be given, 
and it will not be needful to shade from the sun 
so closely; now that the leaveshave attained their 
full siz9 and are harder in texture, they will bear 
more exposure, only taking care that the foliage 
does not get scorched. When the growth has 
reached this stage, it is better not to give any¬ 
thing more in the way of roob stimulants, either 
in the shape of concentrated manure, applied 
to the surface of the soil, or manure-water. 
Plants that were later Btarted, and have 
had to make their growth in a green¬ 
house or oold pit, will require as much 
use being made of sun-heat by closing 
as early as can be done without detriment to 
other things that may be grown with them. 
Camellias when in full growth like plenty of 
heat and moisture. On this account, where there 
is the means of giving to them a place to 
themselves for a time it will be an advantage. 
Plants that were much affected with brown scale 
ahould be carefully sponged to remove the 


insects as they appear. Labour devoted to the 
timely destruction of these pests is always well 
spent. 

Plants in frames, such as Eupatoriums, 
Libonias, and other so ft-wooded things require 
close attention to ventilation in accordance with 
the weather. When fine, the lights may be 
drawn off altogether for the greater part of 
the day, tilting them up at other times as 
needed. Now the plants are in full growth, if 
kept too close they will quickly become drawn 
up, so as to spoil their appearance. Attend to 
stopping them sufficiently to secure a close, 
bushy condition ; give enough water to the soil 
to keep the roots moving freely, and syringe 
overhead daily. In the case of Btock of this 
kind that was propagated late, it will be well to 
keep them for a few weeks warmer than other¬ 
wise would be necessary by not giving so much 
air. 

Salvias.— Plants in pots for autumn and 
winber-tiowering should now be out-of-doors ; if 
kept under glass they are liable to become 
drawn and weak. If any of the stock are not 
yet in the pots in whioh they are intended to 
flower, it will be well to shift them before long, 
so that they may complete their growth 
early enough for it to get fully matured. The 
pots will be the better for being plunged in ashes, 
choosing a place for them to stand where they 
will get plenty of light, yet sufficiently sheltered 
to prevent their being broken with the wind, as 
a farther preventive against which the shoots 
must be secured with sticks and ties as these 
are required. Where Salvias are planted out 
with a view to their being taken up and potted 
in autumn, it is necessary to see that the plants 
have plenty of room, with abundanco of light, 
without both of these their shoots are sure to be 
long and weak. Plants of the strong-growing 
varieties are apt, if turned out in bedB, to get 
larger than it is desirable to have them where 
the houses in which they a<-e to bloom are 
limited in size ; consequently, in such cases it 
will be better to keep tnem in pots, as then the 
size of the specimens is more under control. 

Echevkrias. —Though these succulents are 
oftener met with doing duty in the flower garden, 
there are yet several kinds that, as has before 
been remarked, are worth the attention of 
amateurs for growing in pots for their flowers, 
which are very enduring as well as pretty in 
appearance. If preparation has not been made 
for growing them in this way earlier it is not 
yet too late, but now full-sized crowns should 
be selected ; they may be put singly in 4-inoh 
or 5-inch pots, or if larger examples are pre¬ 
ferred, several crowns may be grown together 
in pots of larger size. Sandy loam will suit 
them ; drain the pots well, and in potting keep 
the lower leaves well up above the soil. During 
the summer the plants will be as well out-of- 
doors, choosing a place where they will, be 
exposed to all the light and sun that it is possible 
to give them, as, in common with most things of 
a similar nature, they are benefited by it. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Pruning Banksian Roses. —What pruning is 
necessary should be done immediately after 
flowering is over. This Rose flowers only on 
the wood of the previous year, near the ends of 
the shoots; and, if pruned like other Roses, 
there would be but little blossom. Young 
plants do not flower so well as old ones ; and, 
when a plant seems disinclined to flower, let it 
strike out, and lay the wood in full length. 

The cuttings of Tea-Roses, that were 
planted thickly in moist cocoa-fibre or saw¬ 
dust a month ago, will be rooted now, and 
should be potted up and started in a close pit 
till the roots have become active, then hardened 
off and planted out. 

Spanish Silver-Fir (Pioea Pinsapo).—This 
is one of the handsomest of the conifera family 
for a small lawn. The young growth has a very 
interesting and striking effect at the present 
time. In using the mowing-machine, the lower 
branches of specimen trees are often injured by 
constantly drawing the machine too near the 
tree. It is better to leave a ring of Grass for the 
scythe than to spoil the shape of the trees by 
checking the growth of the lower branches. 

Propagating Pinks. —Cuttings or pipings 
will strike now under glass, in a shady situa¬ 
tion. Make up a bed of light, rich soil, on 
the shady side of a wall or fenoe, 6 inches or so 
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drop; place a frame of hand-tight upon it, and 
plant toe cuttings, either by thrusting them in 
or by using a dibble. There is no difficulty 
about striking Pink-cuttings now, if the frame 
is kept close and moist. 

Carnation and Picotee-outtings will strike 
just as easily as Pinks ; and if the cuttings be 
pnt in early the plants will be as good—probably 
better—than if layered towards the end of 
July. 

Saving seeds of Auricula, Polyanthus, ftc. 
—Gather the pods when approaching ripeness, 
whioh will be indicated by the ohange of colour. 
Place them on a sheet of paper, in a cool, dry 
room, till quite ripe ; then plaoe in paper bags. 
Sometimes the seeds are sown, as soon as ripe, 
in pans of soil in a cold frame, plaoed in a shady 
position. If the seeds are kept till spring, leave 
them in the pods as muoh as possible. Allseeds 
keep fresh longer in the pods than if shaken 
out. 


Pruning spiral* growing trees. — Arbor- 
vitsBS, Irish Yews, and other spiral-growing 
trees of similar character, want a little regu¬ 
lating occasionally with the knife, to keep them 
in order, and this is the best season to do it. If 
dene with judgment, no cuts or wounds 
would be visible. In shortening back a long 
shoot, out baok to the junction of another shoot 
that will take its place. If the cut be neatly 
made, there will be no exposure of cuts or 
naked branches. All such trees should be 
trained to a tingle stem when young, and then 
not much pruning afterwards would be re¬ 
quired. 

Staking border-flowers. —Everything that 
requires a stake should have it now, before the 
wind blows the plant over. Most of the best 
herbaceous plants, Phloxes, Delphiniums, Pyre- 
thrums, Carnations, Ac., will require support, 
and it is best to plaoe the stakes to the plants 
serly; and just link np one or two of the 
strongest stems, just to steady the plants for 
the present. 

Tunning Mignonette. —In good land one 
plant of Mignonette will oover a very large 
space, and, when sown in beds or large patches, 
the plants should be thinned till they stand 
from 9 inehes to 12 inohes apart. 

Watering. —In the event of dry weather 
continuing, a good many things will require 
water. Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Pyre- 
thrums, Roses, Ac., will require attention. The 
sofl round the plants should be mnlohed with 
manure, if poesible, to keep the moisture in the 
land. If the mnloh cannot be given, hoe the 
beds early next morning. The watering should 
always be done in the evening, and enough 
should be given to moisten all the roots. Pond- 
water is the best; a little artificial manure 
dissolved In fit will be a great help to all things. 

The Oriental Poppt is a bright ornament 
lathe border now. A soaking of liquid-manure 
will give size to the petals, and add to their 
brilliancy, and enable the plants to expand their 
late blooms to as large a size as the first. 

8pars Balsams and Fuchsias.— If any are 
standing about, plant them in the borders in a 
■loe open situation. Put a little good soil round 
their roots. 

Auriculas in pots.—S caroely any class of 
plants give so little trouble. Stand them on 
a ooal-ash bed in the shade, and keep the soil 


Fruit Garden. 

8ummer Pruning. —Cut a wav the breaatwood 
from Pear-trees, Cherries, Apricots, and Plums 
on walls and espaliers, shortening the young 
wood baok to four leaves or buds. Trees carrying 
a heavy crop of fruit are not making much 
wood yet, but immediate attention should be 
given to young trees, and all young shoots re¬ 
quired for filling np the tree should be tied or 
nailed in to avoid damage from winds. In 
carrying out summer priming, it is a good plan 
to do the upper part of the trees first, leaving 
the bottom half a fortnight longer ; this tends 
tu equalise the strength by forcing the sap into 
the bottom branches for a time. 

Insects on Plums.— In dealing with insect 
pests, it is always a good plan to anticipate 
them. Take the o&se of the Plum. On most 
■uils, sooner or later, the aphides will attaok 
them, and, in a very short time, almost before 
the dilatory person is aware of it, the insects 
have established themselves, and the leaves are 
eurling up to enclose them in. When this con¬ 
dition is Teaohed, it is Jsxoeedinrfy to 


Digitized b 



dislodge them, beoause the engine, or syringe, 
will not reach them in the curled-up leaves. 
When this stage is reached, the best thing to do 
is to pick off all the curled leaves, and perse¬ 
vere with insecticides, so that all the new growth 
may be clean. Hence, it follows that it is 
oheaper and better to begin the washing, of 
Plum-trees especially, in anticipation of the 
flies ooming. 

Blister on Peaches.— This usually comes in 
a time of east winds, and it can generally be 
cured by erecting some temporary kind of 
shelter till the season of east winds is past, or 
till tkey have parted with their icy coldness. 
Any tree suffering from this ailment now should 
have the curled leaves picked off, and be fre¬ 
quently washed with Gishurat’a compound, or 
some other suitable insecticide, to keep the new 
growth clean, without which it oannot be healthy. 

Vinery.— The bright sunshine of the last 
week or two has pushed on the late Grapes, as 
well as put colour into the early Grapes now 
finishing off. Muscats, and other white Grapes, 
will not put on the amber tint so much prized 
without exposure to direct light, and to ensure 
this it may be necessary to remove a leaf or two 
here and there, to permit the light to stream 
through. Black Grapes do not require any such 
aid, as they oolour better under a good canopy of 
leaves. The finishing touches, as regards thin¬ 
ning, should be given to late-keeping Grapes now, 
giving extra attention to those expected to keep 
till next April. Use a little fire yet, as this 
permits of a free ventilation night and day, 

Orchard-house. — Give abundance of air 
now, and use the engine freely. Either mulch 
the surfaoe of the border or keep the soil in 
a fresh healthy state by frequent stirring. 
Trees that are carrying a heavy crop must have 
extra support given. See that inside borders 
are moist where the trees are planted out. If a 
tree looks weakly, the chances are there is a 
very dry spot among the roots somewhere, and 
these dry spots are very difficult to moisten. 

Red spider on Peaches.— These should be 
met and conquered by a very free use of the 
engine and dean water. 

Notes on Strawberries. — To do them 
justice each plant should stand out dear and 
distinct from its neighbours for the fruit to 
ripen and colour. Cut away all runners on 
fruiting plantations, and devote a few plants to 
the production of runners only, no flowers being 
permitted; but when the plants have plenty of 
space the runners are more easily kept in 
check. Now is the time to increase the weight 
of the crop by a free use of liquid-manure. 

Insects on Currants. —The cheapest and 
best way of dealing with them is to send a boy 
round to pick off all the curled discoloured 
leaves. 

American blight on Apples. — Make a 
strong solution of Gishurst compound and apply 
it to the white spots, where the insects are 
situated, with a brash. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Asparagus notes. — In ordinary seasons 
cutting should cease by the end of June, but we 
were so late in beginning that we shall continue 
cutting till about the 10th of July ; but some 
discrimination should be made, cutting only 
from the beds where the plants are very strong. 
As a rule, in email gardens the plants are 
weakened by too muoh catting, and not suffi¬ 
cient support given daring the growing period. 
This is the best season to give extra help to 
Asparagus beds. A sprinkling of artificial 
manure, to be well watered in, will be very 
benefidal. The more the growth is strengthened 
now, the finer will be the produce next year. 

French Beans. —Sow an early kind now on 
the south border or in soma sheltered position. 
Earth-up suocessional orop. 

Broad Beans.— If the plants are topped as 
soon as the flowers expand, the pods will fill 
quicker. Sometimes the black-fly attaoks the 
plants, usually settling in dusters at the top of 
the Bean-stalk ; the topping process gets rid of 
the fly. 

Gathering Peas and Beans. — All pods 
should be gathered when fit for use. If allowed 
to get old a doable injury is done, the plants 
are prematurely exhausted and the produce is 
unusable. 

Salads. —A cool border is the place to sow 
and plant Lettuces now. Sow thinly in drills, 
1 loot apart, sad thin out the plants to 1 foot. 


In het> dry weather soak the drills with liquid- 
manure just previous to sowing the seeds. I 
have occasionally, in very hot seasons, found the 
advantage of a slight shade, such as is made 
by laying a few branches with the leaves on, as 
out from the trees, over the seed bed, even under 
a north wall, till the seeds germinate. 

Globe Artichokes.— Mulch these with 
manure, and waterif the weather continues dry. 
Unless encouraged, the globular flower-heads 
will be both late and weak this year. 

Main crop or Celery.— This should be got 
out now as fast as oircumstanoes will permit. 
It is not advisable to plant more than a row or 
two of the very early sown plants, as they are 
not so reliable as those raised later. Keep the 
plants in the trenches moist, and shade those 
newly pat out with branches laid across the 
trenches. 

Cilery on the bed sybtem.— A lot of use 
ful stuff may be grown on a small bed in this 
way. It is better adapted for light porous soil 
than where the land is damp and heavy. If 
the trench is made 4 feet wide the rows of plants 
should be set out across the trench for the con¬ 
venience of earthing up. The ridges of soil 
formed on each side in making the trench may be 
planted with Endive and Lettuces. They will 
oome off in time for earthing np the Celery. 

Seakale for forcing.— Keep the soil stirred 
freely among the plants, and if more than one 
crown is showing take away the smallest. Cut 
away all flower-he ads. 

Sowing Peas.— Where late Peas must be 
had, no opportunity must be lost that offers a 
chance of providing them. Sow early and 
second early kinds only now. If dry, water the 
drills just previous to sowing. Mulch all Peas 
coming into bearing. 

Tomatoes. —A few small ties once a week 
will keep the plants right on the walls. Train 
np the leaders, and rab off all the small shoots 
whioh spring from the main stems when quite 
small. Either mulch or keep an inch of loose 
soil over the roots by hoeing. 

Saving seeds of Broccoli.— Anyone with a 
good, hardy, late white Broccoli might leave a 
few stems to stand for seed. There is no diffi¬ 
culty about it, and very little trouble. No other 
kind of Green should be in flower near at the 
same time. 

Winter Greens.— Plant full crops of these 
as opportunity offers. 

Sow Parsley for winter use. 

_ E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

A garden in town that has had a reasonable 
amount of eare and pains bestowed upon it 
throughout the winter and spring now Degins 
to repay its owner, in some degree, for all his 
trouble and expense; and should now be, 
particularly if it is well kept, a very pleasant 
plaoe, affording a delightful ohange from the hot 
and dusty streets. The bit of Grass looks so green 
and refreshing!—that is, of oourse, supposing 
it to be kept regularly out, and watered when 
necessary. The beds and borders are all filled 
to repletion, and look so neat and tidy, while 
here and there gleams a bitof scarlet Pelargonium, 
a head of yellow Calceolaria, or a line, not 
perhaps very regular yet, of blue Lobelia. The 
beautiful many-hued spires of Larkspurs, 
(Delphiniums), and Lupines are showing them¬ 
selves boldly in the herbaoeous border. Peonies 
are gorgeous in crimson, pink, and blush, and 
German Stocks are rapidly expanding their 
delicate rosette-like' blooms, and filling the air 
with fragrance, always most perceptible in the 
evening and early morning. After the watering 
has been done at the close of a hot summer’s 
day, and everything is glistening with moisture, a 
really well-ordered town garden is as sweet and 
pleasant as one in the country, and often a 
greater source of pleasure. This is muoh more 
particularly the case when plenty of sweet- 
scented flowers are grown, these invariably 
lending such a charm to the garden, be it large 
or small, pretentious or plain. Roses, Violets, 
and Sweet Peas we cannot, unfortunately, have 
in a real town garden, though, in some outer 
suburbs, these may suooeed, more or less, with 
care. But we can always secure plenty of 
Mignonette, Jasmine, and tall, white Lilies. 
Nothing is sweeter than a bed of good Stocks and 
Verbenas, and Petunias (especially white ones) 
are often deliriously fragrant, and the Tuberose 
flowered Tobacco (Nicotiana itffinis) is a host In 
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itself, succeeding anywhere grandly, and coining 
out just when it is wanted—in the cool of the 
evening—when half-a-dozen expanded blooms 
will scent the whole garden. Then there are 
the old white Pinks, Carnations, Evening Prim¬ 
roses, and Heliotropes, all delightfully fragrant. 
Lilacs are now over, but a bit of Mock Orange 
bloom (Syringa) goes a long way; when too 
close at hand the scent is almost overpowering. 
Many varieties of the perennial Phloxes have 
a very decided fragrance, which, though 
peculiar, is by no means unpleasant; these 
will sucoeed in most suburban gardens and in 
all small towns, but not in very densely - 
populated districts. While on this subject, I 
may mention that we have the Tuberose- 
flowered Tobacco already in bloom in the open 
air. This Tobacco-plant throws up its flower- 
stem at any time during the winter or spring, 
directly the plant reaches a certain stage, when 
kept under glass ; and, having some plants, 
raised last summer, whioh were showing for 
bloom six or eight weeks ago, we hardened 
them off slightly, planted them out a fortnight 
since, and they are now blooming, and will 
continue to do so nearly all the Bummer. 

White Cape Hyacinth (Hyacinthus oandi- 
cans).—This noble summer-flowering species of 
Hyacinth, planted five or six weeks since, is 
coming up very strongly with us. It is a oapital 
town plant, and succeeds well in nearly any 
locality. The pips, whioh are pure white and 
very large, may be cut and mounted on wire or 
thin stioks ; but the plant looks its best when 
left unmutilated, the flne spikes of ivory-white 
blooms showing up well among herbaceous or 
fine-foliaged plants of almost any kind. The 
flower-stems of this Hyacinth, when in good 
ground, often reach a height of 4 feet. It is not 
yet too late to plant bulbs for autumn flower¬ 
ing, though no time should be lost. It may 
also be grown in pots, but does not, as a rule, 
come nearly so fine as if planted in the open 
ground. 

Poppies (Papavers).—The ordinary French 
or garden Poppies, both single and double 
flowering, are very easily grown and showy 
annuals for town gardens; but these are alto¬ 
gether eclipsed by several of the remarkably 
effective varieties recently introduced. We 
have now in bloom the great scarlet Poppy (P. 
bracteatum), a robust perennial speoies, with 
bold and handsome foliage, and immense 
blooms, some 8 inches or 9 inches over, of a rich, 
fiery crimson colour, with a large black blotoh 
at the base of each petal. These are the pro¬ 
duce of seed sown last summer, and those that 
were transplanted into rioh soil are muoh finer 
than the plants that remained behind. It is 
undoubtedly a grand thing. The yellow Arctic 
Poppy (P. nudicaule) is also just in bloom. 
This species partakes much more of the nature 
of the common field Poppy, but the flowers are 
of a soft, golden-yellow shade, and very pretty. 
There is a white form of this, and both will 
bloom the same year from seed sown early. 
The Oriental Poppy (P. orientale), scarlet with 
black blotches ; the Caucasian scarlet Poppy (P. 
umbrosum), vivid red, also blotohed ; and (P. 
Danebrog (annual), scarlet, with large silvery 
white spots, are other fine kinds worthy of a 
place in all gardens where space can be afforded 
them. It is now too late to sow the perennial 
varieties, except for next year’s display ; but 
plants of most of those mentioned oan be ob¬ 
tained, and should be got in at once. 

_®_B. C. R. 

A flne gathering of double Rockets. 

— We have just received some very fine 
specimens of six kinds of the true old double 
Rocket from the Rev. Denis Knox, Virginia 
Reotory, Ireland, and for whioh we thank him 
very much. The kinds sent were the Eglinton 
white, and old lilac, French whits, pale lilac, 
old white, and pale blush. These charmingly- 
scented and really beautiful hardy flowers are 
now so seldom seen in good order in gardens 
that the sight of these varieties was all 
the more welcome. We should be very 
glad, for the benefit of our readers to receive 
from the Rev. Denis Knoxsome particulars 
of his mode of culture whioh produoes 
suoh excellent results with the plants in ques¬ 
tion. —Ed. 

950.—Bone-meal as a liquid-manure.— Bone- 
meal, being practically insoluble in water, is quite use¬ 
less for this purpose. Ur'ls^a oapital manuire for potting 
or mtJfing borders.—R. M. Q (J 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CARDOONS. 

This being about the best season for planting 
the main crop of Cardoons, it seems a fitting time 
to call attention to the merits of a vegetable little 
grown in this country. Its oulture, however, is 
by no means difficult; the treatment generally 
given to Celery, with the exception that it requires 
considerably more spaoe, will suit it well. Like 
Celery, it requires abundance of water during 
hot weather to encourage strength and equality 
of growth. One of the most important matters 
conneoted with the goodness for the table of the 
Cardoon is that it must be well blanched; if this 
is not the case, then, however well cooked, it 
will almost always form an unsatisfactory dish. 
This necessary blanching, as in the case of 
Celery, is brought about by tying the leaves 
together and earthing up the plant. A good 
way of doing this is as follows—viz.: Choose a 
fine day, when they have nearly completed their 
growth, about the end of September, when the 
foliage of the plants and the soil are dry. The 
leaves should be carefully brought to an up¬ 
right position, and then placed neatly together 



BLANCHED CARDOON. 


and tied with broad pieces of matting. A good 
armful of dry hay or straw should then be 
placed round the base of eaoh plant, and 
secured by strong hay-bands being wound 
round it, gradually narrowing to the top, leav¬ 
ing only the tips of the leaves bare. This done, 
the soil between the trenches should be turned 
over and well broken with the spade, and after¬ 
wards placed equally and firmly around the 
plants, forming an even ridge by beating the 
sides with the back of the spade. The plants 
will be well blanched and fit for use four or 
five weeks after earthing. Blanching may 
also be done by placing a drain-pipe 
over the plants after tying the leaves 
olosely together, the apertures between 
the plants and pipes being filled with sand. 
This plan, though a good one, is generally con¬ 
sidered too expensive where many plants are 
grown. Many lift their Cardoons on the 
appearance of severe weather, and place them in 
dry cellars or sheds from whioh frost is excluded. 
This is, however, really unnecessary, so far as 
the plants are concerned, as they oan be effec¬ 
tually protected by placing litter, &c., along 
the ridges ; but there is one advantage in lifting 
them, and that is, that they may be got at 
easily in hard weather, whereas those left out-of- 


doors sometimes cannot be dug without muoh 
labour. The blanched stalks or ribs of the 
inner leaves are chiefly used as a winter vegeta¬ 
ble, as well as the main root, which is thick, 
fleshy, tender, and of an agreeable flavour. 
Cooked in a delicate way it is excellent, but, 
like many another good vegetable, it is often 
spoiled in the cooking. The degree of tender¬ 
ness to which it should be boiled to be at its best 
should be well studied, and it should be served 
with a sauce that does not contain too much 
salt or spice. 

SALADING. 

Endive is suoh a useful subjeot for filling the 
salad bowl during the autumn and winter that 
it cannot well be dispensed with. Except it is 
required as early as it oan be had, there is 
nothing gained by sowing the first lot of seed 
before the end of June, and even then the 
plants will probably run to seed as soon as they 
get to a good size. For use during October 
and November, the seed should be sown about 
the middle of July. There are lots of so-called 
different varieties, but seed obtained from a 
good strain of the ordinary curled-leaf sort is as 
good as any. If I have any preference in this 
matter it is for a sort known as the Dlgswell 
Prize, which grows to a fair size, is moderately 
ourly, and the hardiest of them all. The green- 
leaf Batavian is also unsurpassed as a plain leaf 
kind, although one of the oldest. This is muoh 
hardier than the curly sorts, and therefore a 
good breadth should always be sown to furnish 
plants to stand through the winter in the open. 
The seed-beds may be in any position in the open 
where the sun can reach them, and the ground 
should be fairly rioh. A little space will serve 
for the first sowing, but the seed must not be 
sown very thick, or the plants will be drawn 
and weak when the time oomes to put them out. 
The second sowing, whioh should take place a 
fortnight or three weeks later, should inolude 
both the plain and ourled kinds, and a larger 
breadth should be covered. To furnish plants 
for the winter supply, another sowing of each 
should take place about the first week in August. 
Lettuoes being equally as necessary to make a 
good salad as Endive, provision must be made 
to keep up a regular supply, whioh oan only be 
done by making frequent sowings of seed. For 
sowing up to the middle of July, a good strain 
of white Cos is unsurpassed, although some of 
the little Cabbage Lettuces are very good for use 
during the autumn. All the early sowings 
should, if possible, have a position on a cool 
north border, where the soil is rioh, for it is 
impossible to have them tender and crisp in 
poor ground; and, as Lettuce do not bear trans¬ 
planting well during the summer, rather large 
breadths should be sown, so that the plants oan 
remain where they were sown. To keep in 
frames during the winter, the white-seeded 
brown Cos and the hardy Hammersmith are 
the best sorts, and early in August is a good 
time to sow the seed. I have already referred 
to the plain-leaved Batavian Endive as the 
hardiest of them all. I return to it again to 
say that at least two plantings should be made 
—one in September, and another about the 
middle of October. The last will, except in the 
severest winters, go through unharmed, and then 
they will be found immensely useful in the 
spring, as the plants will begin to grow again 
in mild weather in Maroh, when tney may be 
tied up, and blanched in the usual wav. Although 
to the uninitiated such a oommonplace subject, 
there is no department in the garden that gives 
more trouble and anxiety to the gardener than 
to keep up a regular supply of salad through¬ 
out the year. This is especially the case with 
providing a supply for the winter. The cha¬ 
racter of the weather during the autumn in¬ 
terferes a good deal with one’s calculations. If 
mild, growing weather continues up to the 
middle of November, the plants are sure to get 
larger than is desirable, and then they want a lot 
of protecting to keep the frost out of the frames. 
On the other hand, if the autumn is cold and 
dry, the plants will be smaller than is wanted. 
To obviate such contingencies, the anxious culti¬ 
vator makes two sowings of seed, one about 
the third week in July, the other at the end of 
the first week in February, and then there will 
be a ohoioe of plants. Very often I have been 
glad to use some of both sowings, because for 
late winter use small plants are better than 
large ones for keeping. J. C. C, 
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CUTTING CUCUMBERS. 

I* is hardly too much to My that in nine oases 
out of ten in large gardens as well as small, 
Cucumbers are not out until they are a long 
way past their best. Two-thirds grown Is 
about the best size for Cucumbers. Beyond 
that stage they deteriorate. It is somewhat 
surprising that they should be allowed to do so ; 
te Cucumbers are invariably sold singly, by the 
braoe, or by number; none, unless piokling ones, 
are sold by pound, stone, bushel, or ton. N either 
is there any loss of weight by cutting Cucumbers 
early. On the contrary, there is great gain. 
The earlier the fruit is out the more will be pro¬ 
duced, and the longer the plants will continue 
bearing. There is nothing like early cutting 
for perpetual fertility. Each fruit removed at 
one-half or three-quarter size, is succeeded by 
two or three more. A seoond fruit will almost 
be fit to out before the first would have been 
removed under ordinary circumstances. Early 
setting also maintains the plants in the highest 
health and fullest strength. Of oourse no one 
thinks of ripening Cucumbers except for seed. 
But there is much strain on the plants a long 
time before perfect maturity is reaohed. By 
early cutting we almost hinder the seeds from 
being formed at all, and this also conserves the 
quality of the Cucumber. For it cannot have 
failed to attract notice that the finest flavoured 
Cucumbers are those without seeds. Seed- 
bearing is fatal to tenderness, orispness, and 
sweetness. For this additional reason we 
would, therefore, advise the early eutting of 
Cucumbers. It is well, also, to pick off all the 
male blossoms as they appear. This would 
effectually prevent seeds being formed. Cucum¬ 
bers without seed are more uniform in 
Size, and more delicate in quality, than those 
producing seed. It used to be thought that 
Cucumbers would not grow freely unless they 
were impregnated. This is quite a mistake. 
They swell equally well, and, in fact, are 
butter for eating, if all the male flowers be re¬ 
moved from the first. There is yet another 
plea for small Cucumbers. They can hardly be 
eaten too fresh. Cut and eat at once should 
be the rule. Almost the smallest household 
can eat up a small Caoumber at a meal or in a 
day. A large one would last several days, or, 
perhaps, a week. From the moment it is out 
It begins to deteriorate, and by the time that 
it has been out several days, a Cucumber is 
hardly worth eating, becoming stale, flaccid, or 
insipid. _ F. T. D. 

Sowing Parsley.— If I had to depend upon 
one sowing in the year for our supply of Parsley, 
I should sow about the 10th of July in an open 
situation, thinning the plants to 5 inches or 
6 inches apart when large enough to handle, 
sad planting the thinnings on a warm border at 
tbe foot of a south wall, or a warm thick hedge. 
One of the advantages of sowing about the 
time named is the fact that a large proportion 
of the plants will not run to seed next year. 
The few that do seed may be drawn out, and 
■till a good Parsley-bed will be the result.—H. 

Cropping without digging.— Wishing 
to sow quickly early in the year, under press 
of time and a lack of labour just then, a 
niece of ground, some 30 rods in extent, with 
Peas of various kinds, I had some portion 
prepared by merely forking it up ready for the 
rows a spit wide at intervals of 3 feet, leaving 
the intervening space to be dug at some future 
time. The soil is a stiff clay, and whilst left 
by the winter’s frost, after Potatoes were got 
up last autumn, with a fairly friable surface, 
I found that the bottom came up very stiff 
and lumpy, rendering the drawing of drills 
difficult and the proper oovering of the seed 
more so. I therefore allowed the forking to be 
dispensed with and simply drew the drills on 
the surface, getting them a fairly loose soil some 
3 inches in depth; the result has been better 
than if all had been dug. The seed germinated 
well and the rows throughout proved true and 
even. All the kinds have made capital growth, 
quite exceeding my best anticipations, and are 
even better where the soil was not forked at all 
than where dug; certainly, some two years ago 
the ground was half-trenched, but still it had 
since borne crops of runner Beans and Potatoes. 
Experiments of this kind, when successful, are 
worth detailing, as it may Jiappen that others 
tfcnflarly plagued with i^stiff^r tiraljerf^ate 


to do what sometimes is obviously best, because 
contrary to common praotioe. Still, the plan 
might hardly have been safe had there been no 
previous trenching.—D. 

Horn Carrots. —A sowing made now of 
the Nantes Horn will produce Carrots that 
will prove usefal in winter, sweet young roots 
being always in demand. The border from which 
early Potatoes have been lifted will do admir¬ 
ably for Carrots with no other preparation 
than a sprinkling of soot hoed in and the aurfaoe 
well pulverised before the drills are drawn. 
Thin the plants from 1 inch to 2 inohes apart 
when large enough to handle.—E. 

Beet Spinach. —This Beet should be sown 
some time m the month of June, or at the latest 
in the first week in J uiy. Those only who have 
a large demand for green vegetables in early 
spring will appreciate the merits of this so- 
called Spinach, as if sown in a sheltered corner 
it will be available for use when ordinary 
Spinach is withered up by oold winds and frost. 
I find it best to sow it rather thickly, and let it 
remain so all winter, as then the plants shelter 
eaoh other. In our strong soil we find, if it is 
sown in drills 1 foot apart and the plants left 
3 inohes asunder in the rows, that they pass 
through the winter better than where they have 
more room. It is very desirable that the bed 
should be in a position sheltered from east and 
north winds. If sown in the open, probably it 
would not prove more hardy than ordinary 
Spinaoh. I do not say that this Beet is equal 
to ordinary Spinaoh for table purposes, but it 
is useful when other garden produoe is soaroe. 


Bum 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Thk time at which a natural swarm will leave the 
parent hive is at all times uncertain, mainly on 
aooount of the uncertainty of our olimate. A 
oolony is frequently on the point of throwing 
out a swarm when a change in the weather takes 
plaoe, and the swarming has to be delayed, 
when, if unfavourable weather continues, the 
queens in embryo are destroyed by the bees, 
and swarming further delayed till queen oells 
are again prepared, and possibly no swarming 
takes place that season. The safer and surer 
method of artificial swarming is, therefore, to 
be recommended. Again, when bees are left 
to swarm naturally, it becomes necessary to 
watch the hive, lest the bees should leave unseen 
and become fugitive. And then bees will 
frequently hang from the mouth of the hive in a 
cluster for a long time before swarming, thus 
spending the most valuable time for honey 
gathering in idleness, waiting till the queen is 
ready to accompany them to form a new oolony. 
As soon, therefore, as a hive is found to be 
crowded with bees, and drones are flying, 
Abtificial swarming may be performed, and 
much valuable time saved both the bees and the 
bee-keeper. It can be performed in a few 
minutes, at any time of the day, and it answers 
just as well as natural swarming. If the bees 
to be artificially swarmed are in a bar-framed 
hive, the hive should be first moved to a new 
stand, and a fresh hive placed on the old stand. 
The queen is then searched for (first having 
puffed a little smoke into the hive), and the 
comb on which she is found is removed with the 
bees and queen dinging to it, and plaoed in the 
new hive on the old stand, also as many more 
frames of brood as can be spared; the gap made 
in the old hive is closed up by drawing the 
frames together, and the new hive furnished 
with a few bars of oomb-foundation. By plaoing 
the old hive on a fresh stand, many of the flying 
bees return to their old position, join the arti¬ 
ficial swarm, and add to its strength, enough 
remaining in the old hive to carry on the work 
of rearing brood. Artificial b warms can be made 
from straw skeps by the process called driving, 
care being taken to see that the queen goes up 
into the empty skep with the bees, and that a 
sufficient number of bees are left in the old hive 
to cover the brood combs. The swarm thus 
made is then plaoed about 3 feet to the right, 
and the old hive the same distanoe to the left 
of the original stand. Should there be no queens 
in embryo in the old hive when the swarm fa 
made, the bees have the power of converting 
worker brood into queens; they select a worker 
grub, not more than three, days old, remove the 


grubs occupying the. two adjoining cells, take 
down the waxen walls which separate thete 
cells, and construct a queen cell round the 
selected grub, whioh fa fed on a superior kind 
of food to that on which worker grubs are fed. 
In two or three days it fa sealed over in its cell, 
and at the end of fourteen days from the time 
that the egg was laid, that grub, whioh, under 
ordinary treatment would have become a plain 
worker bee, now comes forth a perfect queen. 

Driving.— In making an artificial swarm 
from a straw skep, the skep to be operated 
upon should first have a little smoke puffed 
into it, and the hive sides struck a few times; 
this will cause the bees to became alarmed, fill 
themselves with honey, and become as harmless 
as at swarming time; the skep is then turned 
bottom-upwards, and an empty skep plaoed 
over it. An iron skewer is then pushed through 
the edge of the empty skep into the one below, 
at the point towards whioh the ootnbs run; a 
strip of wood, with a nail in eaoh end, is fixed 
on either side (or driving irons may be used) te 
keep the empty skep up like an open lid ; the 
sides of the lower hive are then rapped with the 
open hands. A loud buzzing fa soon heard, and 
the bees are seen rushing up into the empty 
skep, a sharp look-out fa kept to see that the 
queen goes up with them. Not more than half 
the bees are driven. If there is any donbt as 
to the queen having gone up into the empty 
skep it is placed on the old stand and watched, 
when, if the bees remain quietly clustered in 
the skep, it fa pretty oertain that the queen is 
with them. If she is not with them the bees 
soon begin to rush wildly about and in and out 
the hive in search of her. When this occurs the 
old hive is again driven until the queen fa 
secured. This fa open driving. In close driving 
the upper skep fa so placed that the rims of 
both meet, and a strip of doth fa tied round 
the j emotion to prevent the esoape of the bees 
in their upward march. The drumming, as 
before described, sends the bees above. When 
a sufficient number are supposed to have gone 
up, the cloth fa removed, and the stook and 
■warm treated as may be desired. When honey 
fa scarce, and in cool weather, the bees will 
ascend much more readily if, after administer¬ 
ing a little smoke, the hive be lifted, and asmall 
quantity of warm, thin syrup poured over the 
combs. If this be done about a quarter of an 
hour before driving, the bees will then be found 
in good order for the operation. S. S. G. 

1060 — Bees swarming.—A question of right. 
—A curious sodden* happened last week in oonneotion 
with one of my bee-hives whioh. I think, may be interest¬ 
ing to amateur bee-keepers, and I shall be very pleased If 
any of your readers oan kindly say whither the case 
which I am about to narrate is a common one of frequent 
occurrence. Several bee-keepers in Lincolnshire tell me 
it Is not uncommon. I have a bar-frame hive, well stooked 
with oomb and honey, but only a moderate stook of bees, 
and, there being no brood, I believe there is no queen bee 
in the hive. I had ordered a frame of brood to introduoe 
into the hire to fill up this deficiency. On Friday, 
June 10th, one of my children called me into the garden, 
saying my boss were swarming, and, upon my going to 
look, I found a fresh swarm had settled on the hive, and 
were rapidly entering it. I thought at first this riaustbe a 
swarm from an old skep hive not far from the one in ques¬ 
tion ; bat before many minotee had elapsed a neighbour, 
log bee-keeper (living some 200 yards or 800 raids distant) 
oame up, enquiring if 1 had seen a swarm of bees, where¬ 
upon I pointed to the mixture, and he stayed and looked 
on disconsolately at his swarm taking possession of their 
“ find.” Ha insisted that my hive must have been empty 
or his bees would not have taken possession, and he pro¬ 
tested strongly against the proceeding (which was, how¬ 
ever, not mine, but that of nis ill-behaved bees), whioh, 
he Mid, was against the laws of bee-keeping, i should 
very much like to know what to do in this oase. I do not 
want anyone to lose his bees, and am therefore prepared. 
If it be Just, to pay for them ; but, considering that his 
swarm was stronger than mine, and that, consequently, 
mine ire lying dead in, I might say, hundreds, I do not 
quite see why I should pay for mine and his too, especially 
as I am quite certain about there having been plenty of 
both oomb and honey in the hive before the intruders 
oame. An expert who mw the hives before the occurrence 
Mtisfied me on this point. Would the fairest plan be to 
pay half the price of a swarm, or to divide the profits at 
the end of the season f In either case I must be a loser, 
and I sent no invitations to his bees; they oame by French 
leave.—R obut Whits, N$wark. 

963. — Ouokoo-epittle.—I cannot recom¬ 
mend any other method of removing this insect 
except by hand. Yon might try if yon oonld 
knock them off the plants by syringing violently, 
or yon might try a good syringing with soft 
soap and Tobaooo-water; bnt I am afraid the 
insecticide would not reach the inseat. Though 
your annuals are attacked, it fa evident that 
the female froghopper must have deposited her 
eggs on them.—G, S. S, 
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ROSH& 

GOOD WALL R03ES. 

Rhine Mabie Henbiette (red Gloire de Dijon) 
—Extended experience with this Rose m a 
climber for open walls dearly proves it to be 
one of the earliest and best. We have it here 
doing well against a wall with a west aspect, 
in a sheltered position. The colour is much 
deeper out-of-doors than under glass; and in 
the bud state it is very good. The value of 
this Rose is also enhanced by its being a free 
grower, and by its having an abundanoe of 
leafage. 

Rbine Mabie Pia. —In my opinion this Rose 
is not wanted, for, except that it is a shade 
darker in oolour, and the shape a little more 
globular, it may be described as a counterpart 
of Reine Marie Henrietta; and seeing that we 
have also Gheshunt Hybrid in the same line of 
oolour, this addition is undesirable. It is 
certainly to be regretted that the Tea-scented 
section of Roses should be constantly receiving 
additions of so-oalled new varieties that are 
too muoh like others which we already have. 
Of this the variety under notioe is a proof, 
and, unfortunately, not the only instanoe of 
the kind. On the oontrary, the list of Teas will 
soon be as muoh overburdened with varieties 
too muoh alike as the Hybrid Perpetuate 
already are. If further proof is wanted that 
the list of Teas is unnecessarily extending, we 
have it in the oase of Sunset, a new American 
Rose, said to be superior to any other in the 
same line of oolour; but I think many will 
agree with me that that statement is not borne 
out by the Rose itself. That it is a good Rote 
of its oolour I grant, but if not identioal with 
Madame Faloot or Safrano, it is so muoh like 
them that it is not wanted. Moreover, we have 
William Allen Riohardeon and Shirley Hibberd, 
both like those just mentioned. 

Devoniensis —It is a great pity that this fine 
old Rose is suoh a poor grower; for, while 
admitting that Niphetos Is muoh the largest, as 
well as the purest in oolour of all white Roses 
in this section, I must olaim for Devoniensis 
that, whether in the bud state or expanded, it 
is, of the two, muoh the handsomer Rose. With 
me, whether growing upon its own roots or on 
those of any other, when planted out under glass, 
it does not thrive satisfactorily; in faot, I can 
do better with it against walls in the open. This 
is undoubtedly a delioate-oonstitutioned Rose ; 
nowhere have I seen it thrive so well as in the 
county in whioh it was raised and from whioh it 
takes its name. In several plaoes in Devonshire 
I have seen it growing and flowering admirably, 
and, when seen under favourable conditions in 
the open, no indoor speoimens oan compare with 
it for intrinsic beauty when in the bud state and 
delightful fragrance. I have noticed that this 
Rose does better with many in pots than planted 
out. When grown in pots, it should not be 
turned out-of-doors until it has made good 
growth, and the latter will be stronger when 
made under glass in a shady position than else¬ 
where. 

Mbs. Bosanquit, although an old Rose and 
oomparatively little grown now, is nevertheless 
deserving of more notioe than it reoetves on 
aooount of the freedom with whioh it flowers, as 
well as for the early period of the season at 
whioh it blooms when grown in a warm position, 
and for the handsome buds which it produoes. 
In many plaoes it thrives well as a standard; 
but it is as a olimbing or pillar Rose that it best 
shows its free-flowering character. Trained to 
a wall, as I onoe saw it, with alternate plants 
of the old pink monthly Rose, it had a grand 
appearanoe. 

The Ramanas Ross (R. rugosa) was the first 
to flower in open beds this year, several of its 
blooms being well expanded on the 24th of May. 
In a strong deep soil this Rose flowers both in 
early summer and in autumn, and not un- 
frequently both ripe crimson fruit and flowers 
may be seen in tne autumn on the same plant 
at the same time. My experience of this Rose 
is that seedling plants live longer than plants 
on other stocks, and, as seed is freely proauoed, 
there is no difficulty in raising any number of 
seedlings. Those who have large shrubbery 
borders to fill should set about raising seedlings 
of this Rose, of whioh one cannot have too many, 
for the foliage even is very distinot and beauti¬ 
ful, and a plant of it well laden with rife berries 
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and prettily-tinted leaves in autumn is a pleasing 
feature in any garden. 

The Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpetual 
climbing Roses are not muoh grown, I fear, 
for one rarely meets with them. I began 
with a dozen different varieties of the Hybrid 
Teas a few years ago, when there were hopes 
in some quarters that they would beoome popu¬ 
lar ; but they proved to be such poor growers, 
that one by one they dwindled away until 
we have not one left. Lady Falmouth and the 
Hon. George Bancroft were the most vigorous, 
but they were not satisfactory. My first at¬ 
tempt to grow the olimbing Hybrid Perpetuals 
was against a warm south wall, and so unsatis¬ 
factory was it that of late years I have given 
them up altogether. My objeotion to them 
is that they do not fill up space well. I could 
only get two or three strong shoots from a 
plant, and, if out baok, the same number of 
shoots again sprang up. These shoots were 
long enough to please anybody, and for the 
most part they flowered at the points ; but unless 
I had put in the plants 2 feet apart, how was I 
to cover a wall 14 feet high ? Taken altogether, 
they do not reach my standard of what a climb¬ 
ing Rose should be. 

Amongst Tea-scented Roses with canary- 
coloured flowers, Marie Van Houtte oertainly 
carries the palm. It is of fairly vigorous growth, 
and flowers wlthgreat freedom. The individual 
bloisoms are sufficiently large for any purpose, 
without being coarse, and a oharming tinge of a 
bright rose colour overlies the back of the 
petals. As a wall Rose in a suitable olimate 
it Is unsurpassed. 

Fobtune’s Yellow is a Rose whioh every¬ 
one should grow who can give it a warm wall, 
and who are fond of peculiarly coloured flowers. 
When grown in the open, I think it would 
puzzle all but an artist to correctly desoribe Its 
colours. Although it is generally considered to 
bs coppery-yellow, that description fails to con¬ 
vey an idea of the beautiful peaoh tint that over¬ 
lies the outside petals when there is no hot sun 
to bum it out. This Rose is very pretty in 
the bud state, but when expanded it is loose 
and thin. 

Button-bole Roses are always in muoh re¬ 
quest. Amongst Teas, the following are perhaps 
tne best—viz., Devoniensis, Marie van Houtte, 
Madame Lambard, Madame Faloot, Letty 
Coles, Isabella Sprunt, Aline Sisley, Catherine 
Mermet, and Horn6re. The list of Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals does not oontain a better dark Rose for 
this purpose than General Jaoqueminot, and 
the best white is Boule de Neige. Empress is 
white, with a suffusion of pink, and neat and 
pretty in the bud state. Of other dark varie¬ 
ties, I should seleot Harrison Weir, Dr. Andry, 
and Annie Wood. Of pink varieties the fol¬ 
lowing are good—viz., Comtesse de Chabrillant, 
La France, Madame Rivers, and Marie Louise 
Pemet. F, L. D. 

BUDDING ROSES. 

The lateness of the season has not, as far as I 
oan tell, interfered with the growth of Briers 
and other stooks for budding. It is probable 
that we shall be able to oommenoe quite as early 
in the summer as when we have experienced 
more favourable spring weather; but it is not 
so in the oase of garden varieties. The growth 
of these is, in most cases, very muoh later than 
usual, and there is not muoh prospect of the 
growth being sufficiently hardened to furnish 
buds by the time the stooks are ready. I 
direot attention to the oondition of the growth 
of Roses, because it is of great importance 
that the wood, from whioh the buds are to 
be taken, should be well matured to furnish 
plump buds; for if they are in any other oondi¬ 
tion they will probably fail to grow, and it will 
be better to wait a fortnight longer than risk 
ftilare. Brier stocks are never very regular in 
starting into growth; consequently, some will be 
ready earlier than others. It is a good plan to 
go over the stooks as soon as suitable buds are 
ready, and oommenoe on the most forward, 
leaving the others for a longer period. But 
before inserting the buds the stooks will require 
some attention. In most oases the shoots will 
want shortening baok, and this should be done 
a fortnight before the buds are put in. The 
shoots should never be out baok and the buds 
put in at the same time, because the pruning 
will cheok the flow of sap, and then tne buds 
probably perish before the wounds have had 


time to heal. The shoot which is to take the 
bud should be shortened baok to about 12inohes 
in length. One bud is sufficient to form a head, 
but it is not desirable to depend upon that only. 
It is better to put in two or three on each stook, 
as it is easy to remove those not required. Where 
the stocks are occupying well-prepared ground 
the growth will be strong, and at the proper 
time in good oondition to receive the buds. But 
where tne ground is poor the growth will be 
weak, and in suoh oases, should the weather be 
hot and dry the bark will not run freely. Its 
oondition may, however, be improved by giving 
the ground a good watering, and then laying on 
a mulch between the stocks. If nothing better 
oan be obtained, Grass from the lawn may be 
used with advantage. If the roots are kept 
active the tops will be sure to progress satis¬ 
factorily, and the more top growth there is, the 
more likely are the buds to take. As regards 
the best time for inserting the buds, there is no 
doubt but that dull, showery weather is the 
best. There is, however, no partioular reason 
for waiting for the weather, if the stooks and 
buds are ready, as it is an easy matter to shade 
the buds with a Cabbage-leaf, if the weather 
should be very hot ana dry. Buds inserted 
early on strong stooks often start into growth 
in a fortnight or three weeks. It is, therefore^ 
necessary to examine them and ease the tying 
material a little to give them room to swell. It 
is not advisable to remove the last altogether so 
soon, but when growth commences it may be 
concluded that the union is sufficiently complete 
to bear exposure to the air. J. C. 0. 


MINIATURE ROSES. 

Anyone fond of Roses, even if their spaoe is 
limited, might, I fancy, derive a good deal of 
pleasure from growing miniature Roses. The 
number of sorts has now so muoh increased and 
the oolours are so various, that, if a small bed was 
devoted to miniature kinds, they oould not fail to 
be attractive; and, for the information of those 
who are unaoquainted with these Roses, I may 
mention that their flowers are small in size, but 
perfect in form, and the oolours range from the 
purest white, through different shades of pink, to 
deep-crimson. There is, therefore, variety enough 
to please everybody. They also flower with great 
freedom from June to Ootober, but towards the 
end of summer the blossoms are not so numerous 
as earlier. The best white amongst them is 
Paquerette; this has small, perfectly double 
flowers, whioh are produced in panicles. Pumila 
alba is very similar to the preoeding, but a little 
more vigorous. Mignonette has soft rose-ooloured 
flowers, with a neat, compact habit of growth. 
Sanguinea is the old crimson China, a kind well 
suited for the centre of a bed of this class; its 
oolour is also distinot. There is another in the 
China section, named Little Pet, whioh has white 
flowers, and it forms a capital companion to the 
crimson variety. Then there is Little Gem, 
which is a little beauty, and a miniature Moss 
Rose. If more are wanted, possessing a little 
more vigour for baok lines, or lor centres of beds, 
there is that onoe favourite old Rose, De Meaux. 
and a Moss variety of the same name, both of 
which have pink flowers, and form charming sub- 
jeofes for button-holes; as do also the old white 
Burgundy, whioh has a pale flesh-ooloured 
centre, and is exquisitely beautiful in the bud 
state. The two varieties named above— viz., 
Paquerette and Mignonette, are known as 
Polyantha Roses, ana are not quite so hardy as 
the others ; but they do not require muoh pro¬ 
tection to carry them safely through a hard 
winter. If lifted carefully early in November 
and planted close to a warm wall, and two or 
three old mats or an armful of litter is plaoed 
over them in frosty weather, they will sustain 
no injury. They would be better still in the 
corner of a ©old frame or turf-pit with the lights 
proteoted. Early in April they oould be re¬ 
turned to the beds—any way, they are worthy 
of the little protection which they require. I 
have grown them in pots and treated them with 
every oare as well as in op an beds, and I am 
satisfied that they are most satisfactory when 
planted out. 

Moss Ross s are deservedly popular, and I am 
surprised that they are not seen more frequently 
in beds or lines by themselves than they are. It 
Is too muoh the practice to mix up Moss varieties 
others, whioh is, I think, a mistake. If 


with 


anyone wishes to ^et the true character • 
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Hybrid Perpetual Mou Roeee, they mait grow 
them aa dwarf plants on the Manetti atock. 
Plant them in good aoll and prone very 
moderately. The following halt-dozen are 
eminently auitable for growing in masses, vis., 
Celine, crimson ; Eugene Verdier, bright red j 
Marie de Bloia, rose ; Princess Alice, pink ; 
Heine Blanche, white; Frederick Soulie, pur¬ 
plish crimson. If I had to choose another, I 
should select Giolre des Moosseoses. This Is 
beautifully white in the bod, bat when expanded 
it fades to a pale rose. 

China Rosin.— Of this section there are 
several admirably adapted for bedding ; many 
of them are very hardy and very floriferous, 
fragrant, foil, and well-formed—not surpassed, 
indeed, by many of the Hybrid Perpetnals. 
One valuable point belonging to this section, is 
that they will grow vigorously and flower 
freely where more popular sorts would not 
succeed. If the soil is not too light and sandy, 
they will last for years in the same bed, if be¬ 
fore planting it is trenched up 18 Inches deep and 
well manured. The boot way in whloh to deal 
with these Roses when grown in beds is to out 


may be planted out-of-doors in well-prepared 
beds, and after being planted, mulched. When 
growing, they like onoe a-week to be watered 
with liauid-manure. They may be left out till 
September, when they should be potted up and 
put into a cool house.—E. 


THE ROCK FERNERY AT DANESBURY 
PARK, WELWYN. 

A feature of much interest in this pioturesque 
Hertfordshire estate is the open-air rook fernery, 
and of which we give an illustration. It is 
formed in the park on a sloping bank, in a rather 
deep, dell-like valley, overhung with trees and 
Ivy, in the shade of which the Ferns seem to 
delight. This oharming spot has been further 
enhanoed in appearanoe by some oarefully and 
naturally executed artificial rock work, rendering 
It, in many respects, the leading feature of a 
fine domain. As regards the planting, the 
various genera are arranged in distinct and well- 
defined groups, and each group is assigned a 
position, and provided with soil adapted to its 
requirements ; therefore, all have an equal 


of the Spleen Worts (Aspleniums). The Royal 
Fern (Osmunda regalia), which thrives amaz¬ 
ingly, is ailotbed a somewhat low, swampy posi¬ 
tion, which is, howsver, free from stagnant 
moisture. The soil used for these Royal Ferns 
is a mixture of good loam and fibrous peat. 
The better deciduous kinds of Polypodium, 
such aa the Beeoh Fern (P. Phegopteris), the 
Oak Fern (P. Dryopteria), are also afforded 
sheltered positions, and in quiet nooks may be 
found oharming groups of such things as the 
Parsley Fern (Allosorus orispua). The Brittle 
Bladder Fern (Cystopteris fragilis), a most 
delioate and graceful Fern. The noble Male 
Fern (Laatrea Filix-maa) and its varieties 
oocupy the bolder and more exposed positions 
in company with fine colonies of the evergreen 
kinds, comprising some unique varieties of 
Shield Ferns (Pmystiohums), Hart’s Tongues 
(Soolopendriuma), Polypodiums, Ac. A plenti¬ 
ful supply of water is available for use when 
requisite in the fernery at Danesbury, and by 
means of a hydrant, abundant soaklngs of water 
can be given during long oontinued drought, a 
matter of much importance ss regards the wel- 
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them down to within G inches of the ground 
about the middle of November, and then lay a 
thick covering of half-rotten manure on the sur¬ 
face between the plants. The manure will help 
to proteot the roots from severe frost, as well 
aa nourish them. Treated in this way, China 
Roses will send up from the crown of the plants 
plenty of fresh growth every year, which will 
go on flowering through the summer and 
autumn. The following sorts are suitable for 
bedding purposes—viz., Mrs. Bosanquet, pale 
flesh colour ; Alba, or old white China ; Arch¬ 
duke Charles, rose; common crimson, common 
China, and the bright red kind called Fabvier. 

L. 


Aralia Bieboldi.—A good way to get 
dwarf, well furnished plants of this Aralia—say 
about 18 inches high and 2 feet wide—is to sow 
its seeds in April. They soon germinate, and 
the young plants may be pricked off into pans 
or boxes as soon as they can bs handled. By 
the beginning of July they may be placed in 
2}-inoh pots, and after a few days put out of - 
doors in a shaded place, where they may remain 
till late in November. In winter they must be 
kept as oool as possible to avoid starting them 
into growth. In the 
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beginning of May 

Googl 


they 

e 


chanoe of becoming well developed. 11 Ah 1" 
some may say, “ but these Ferns are indigenous, 
and, therefore, do not require any cultural care : 
simply stick them in the ground, give them one 
heavy watering, and then let them take care of 
themselves.’' Yes, unfortunately, that is hew a 
good many hardy plants are treated, but not so at 
Danesbury. It should be remembered that the 
conditions under which such plants are placed 
are more or less artificial. Ferns in a natural 
state have, as a rule, both soil and locality 
exactly suited to their requirements; further¬ 
more, the soil is yearly enriohed by the decaying 
foliage of surrounding trees, which foliage, 
moreover, forms an invaluable protection to 
them in winter. Therefore, In order to ensure 
the best results in hardy Fern-oulture, as well 
as in that of other hardy plants when under 
cultivation, care must be bestowed on them, 
and that is precisely what ha?Jbeen dene in the 
fernery in question. In amViging a fernery, 
study thoroughly beforehand the habits and 
requirements of all the species, and allot each 
such a position as is likely to produce the best 
results. At Danesbury, the most sheltered, moist 
spot is given to such plants as the various varie¬ 
ties of the Hard Ferns (Bleohnums) which delight 
in a close, damp atmosphere, the tender forms 


fare of the plants ; a contingency that should, 
where practicable, be always provided for, see¬ 
ing that moisture is such an essential element 
in the healthy life of all Ferns. B. 


Clematia montana.— Although one of 
the oldest of the beautiful family of Clematis, 
this is still anything but oommon in many parts 
of the kingdom, for of late years there has been 
a kind of craze for the large-flowered kinds 
of the Jaokmani and lanuginosa types ; but 
without in any way disparaging their merits, 
there is room for this old favourite for several 
reasons. In the first place, it comes very early 
into bloom, and makes up for the lack of size 
in the individual flowers by the extraordinary 
quantity of bunches of bloom it produces, both 
on the long sprays of the preceding year’s 
growth, or on the spurs or old wood, so that no 
matter how it is pruned, it is always a sheet of 
bloom In May. On the south ooast, and espe¬ 
cially in the Isle of Wight, it forms one of the 
prettiest of the many floral treats that meet the 
eye, for in no part of the kingdom are climbers 
more abundantly grown than In this, and oer- 
tainly they add materially to the charm of a 
garden, as many things can be grown on walls 
that do not show their beauty in any other way 
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This Clematis uunren w«U for covering arches 
over walks, or for covering aoreena or divisional 
fences, and 1 have found it moat useful under 
glass’, as its flowering season may be advanced 
thereby considerably; and the flowers being 
beautifully scented, and of the clearest white, 
they are well adapted for wreaths, or any style 
of floral decoration. They grow freely in any 
kind of soil, and are of the easiest Culture.—J. 
Groom, Gosport. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Querist and answer* an inserted in 
Mrsdeniku free of chary* if c o rr es po n dents follow the rtUet 
hare laid down/or their gtt idanoe. All oonununioatioixsfor 
Insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
ride of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar- 
DSNINO, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publibher. The 
noses and address of the sender are required in addition to 
emu designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imms - 
dimtety following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
«B eU be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
he correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
warns question may often be very useful, arid those who reply 
would do wed to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardenihs should mention the number in which they 


1067. —Mending broken flower-pots.— Can any 
reader ot Gardening tell me of a reoelpt for mending 
broken flowerpots ?—G. B. E. 

1068. —Packing Strawberries.—Wbloh is the best 
way of packing Strawberries ? And are there boxes made 
on purpose, as they are intended to be sent by rail?— 
R.A. 8. 

1069. — Towel or Sponge Gourd (Lnffe 
segyptiaca).—Can anyone kindly tell me the proper way 
to cultivate this Gourd. Would it be likely to suooeed In 
the open air ?—W. C. L. 

1070. —Destroying woodlloe.—I shall be much 
obliged if someone will tell me how to destroy woodlloe, 
which lie In great numbers in the holes and orevicss of an 
old wall in my garden.—O. &. T. 

1071. —Culture and saving seed of Cocks¬ 
combs. —Will someone please to inform me of the best 
method of culture to produce fine Cockscombs ? And also 
how to save the seed 7—J. W. Mobblbt. 

1072. — Protection from slugs. — In Gardbning 
( p. 116) "M. E. T. 8.” recommends a rim of slno round 
plants, anointed with spirit of silt, as a protection from 
alngs. I would be glad if he would state how often the 
spirit of salt requires renewing? -A. Borns. 

1078.-Nitrate of potash and sulphide of pot¬ 
ash.—win anyone please to inform me If nitrate of potash 
and sulphide of potash are good for gresnhouss plants, and 
which is the best of the two ? And lu wbat proportion to 
use them to eaoh gallon of water?—A Subscriber. 

1074. — Early Potatoes flowering. — Can any 
reader of Gardbning inform me whether it is usual or in¬ 
jurious for early kinds of Potatoes, such as Myatt’s Ash- 
leaf, Beauty of Hebron, &o., to produce flower, ae I am 
under the impression they Bhould not do so ?—Amateur. 

1075. —White Stocks and Tulips.—Can anyone 
tell me the name of the best double white early-flowering 
Stook? Also if a small Wardian case in a room would do 
to foroe White Tulips in? And, if so, what time they 
should be planted so as to have them in flower very early ? 
-B. B. B. 

1076. — Narcissus-flowers shrivelling. — Can 
anyone tell me why my double white Whitsun Naroisai 
shrivel ? The bulbs and green appear quite healthy, and 
the flower-buds perfectly formed, and seem plump and 
btalthy, but suddenly turn brown, and wither before 
opening.—V ytukrt. 

1077. —Onions and Shallots running to seed. 
—A great many of my autumn-sown Onions, planted ont 
in the spring, are running up to seed. I have never had 
it ooour before to any extent. My 8hallots are also run¬ 
ning up to seed. Should 1 out off the seed-Btems ? — 
Mala, New Malden. 

1078. —Begonias for a window.— Could any reader 

of Gardening tell me the names of a few Begonias suit¬ 
able for growing in a window ? 1 want some with pretty 

foliage, and also some of the very large-leaved kinds, not 
too expensive. And what treatment will they thrive best 
under?—W. R. Hicks. 

1079. — Vegetables for heavy clay soil.—I have a 
piece of heavy olay land infested with slugs and grubs, 
nave tried in vain to grow Cabbages and Cauliflowers, as 
they are always eaten up. I have dressed the ground fre¬ 
quently with lime, soot, and paraffiu-oil mixed together, 
hut with no good result. Would Rhubarb be likely to sue 
oeed? And, if not, wbat vegetable cropoan I grow witn 
fair chance of success? 

1030.— Artificial manure.— Will any reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly tell me how I may make a good artificial 
manure, equal to a high analysis, suitable to drill in for 
root orops—t e., Carrots, Parsnips, Mangolds, Turnips, 
usd Potatoes ? I have a shed where it oould be mixed. A 
neighbour made some himself last year, and all his root* 
became rotten. 1 am told that ground oindera from the 
Bessemer Steel Works Is a good manure and cheap. Where 
oan it b« obtained, and should it form ao ingredient in 
home-made artificial manure ? — Six 
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1081. — Gutting Asparagus. — If Mr. Hobday's 
method of cutting all the grass of Asparagus (In Garden- | 
ihg, No. 429, p. 155) is adopted, when should the cutting 
cease in unforced beds?-G. B. E. 

1082. —Temporary greenhouse. — Referring to 
B O. K’s” deeoriptlon of the above in Gardening, No. 431. 

r . 177,1 wish to ask him to give a few more details. Would 
ordinary iron, 1J inoh to 1J inoh square, answer; or do the 
rafters and clips have to be proonred from any special 
firm ? And, if not, how are the olipe made and fixed to the 
rafters to prevent the squares of glass from being lifted 
up by wind or sliding down, and still make the house 
waterproof 7 —Downham. 

To the following queries britf editorial replies 
art given, but readers or« invited to give further 
answers should they be able to qfer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 
loss.—Unhealthy Cauliflower-plants.—:D own- 

HEARTED. 

[The Cauliflower-plants sent seem to be affected with 
club-root," a very tiresome pest amongst the members of 
the Cabbage family. Plant, as much as possible, on fresh 
ground, and in the winter turn up the soil roughly, and 
give it a good dressing of gas-lime ; wood-ashes, too, may 
be used with advantage. Avoid the use, as far as possible, 
of rank stable-manure.] 

1034.—Pruning Laurels and Ivy.—Please oan you 
tell me the best time of the year to prune Laurels and Ivy ? 

—M. G. 

[The best time of the year to prune Laurels and Ivy is 
in the month of April, just as new growth is commencing. 
The ravages of the preceding winter, i any, can then be 
seen and allowed for.] 

1035 —Unhealthy Pea-roots. — Will you kindly 
state in Gardbning If the roots of the enclosed Peas ate 
diseased, and, if so, what is the oauie?—N orth Stafford. 

[The roots are. as you say, badly " diseased .” The little 
nodosities on the roots are caused by, and are full of, 
microscopic thread worms, called Nematodes, derived from 
the soil.-Vi. G. S.] 

1036. —Insect-eggs on Currant-bushes.—Will 
yon kindly tell me what inaeot-eggs are on the Whlbe Cur¬ 
rant-leaf sent?—A rthur H. Foster. 

[The eggs on the lea* you sent are those of a moth ; but 
of what species I cannot say. They are not those of the 
Magpie Moth. —G. S. S.J 

1037. —Rose diseased—What are the bright orange 
patches on the Bose sent? Is it a fungus? And, if so, is 
there any remedy for it?—J. D. 

[The bright orange patch on the Rose is the too familiar 
and very common •' orange fungus ” of gardeners-Coleo- 
sporium pingue. Pinch off and bum all affected pieces ; 
this will prevent the parasite from spreading. Please 
avoid wool in packing in future.— W. G. S.] 

1088. —Re-pottlng Marechal Niel Rose.—1 have 
Mai 6chal Niel Rose growing in a large pot in span-roofed 

greenhouse. It is iu great need of re-pottlng. Oan I do 
this now safely ?—Jab. Eltringhah. 

[The best thing to do with the Rose in question would be 
to plant it out xn a border of good , well-drained loamy- 
soU in the greenhouse. The Marichal Niel Rose is, as a 
rule, averse to pot culture, and would, in all probability, 
thrive much better planted out, especially as it is already 
in a large pot.] 

1089. —Treatment of Azaleas— Should plants of 
the Azalea mollis be out back after flowering ? Is it not 
enough to remove the dead blossoms ? Also, should the 
irregular shoots be cut off greenhouse Azaleas ? —Olari. 

[If the plants of Azalea mollis have grown in an irre¬ 
gular and straggling manner, then cutting them into 
shape will be beneficial, and lead to the production of 
much useful young growth. The same remark applies to 
the greenhouse Azaleas.] 

1090 —Renovating an old Vine.—When a Vine is 
getting rather old is it a good plan to take up a new rod 
from the bottom and cut down the old one j ast above it ? 
And will it be likely to bear better in oonssquenoe ?—M. G. 

[7f is a very good plan indeed to take up a new rod, or 
more than one, from the bottom of an old Vine; the young 
wood so made, if well ripened, generally produces larger 
bunches and more of them It would be a good plan, also, 
in the autumn to remove some of the probably exhausted 
soil around the roots, and re-place it with a mixture of 
turfy-loam, crushed bones, and old mortar rubbish. 
Many old Vines so treated afford an excellent return for 
the trouble taken.] 

109L.—Rhubarb—I have some fine plants of Rhubarb 
grown from seed, and should be muoh obliged if anyone 
would give me some hints as to its further cultivation?— 
B. A. 

[Rhubarb-plants raised from seed should, if intended to 
remain permanently where they are sown, be thinned out 
to, say, S feet or U feet apart; but, if intended to trans¬ 
plant in the autumn, then S feet will be enough. The 
after treatment of Rhubarb, provided the soil is deep and 
rich, is of the simplest. Do not pluck any of the produce 
tiU the third season of its growth, and discontinue to do so 
altogether each year in the beginning of August. Keep 
the ground perfectly clear of weeds, and mulch the surface 
well with manure in the summer, and dig this in between 
the rows in the winter, and protect the crowns from frost 
by litter or coal-ashes If required early in spring, some 
of the plants can be covered over with large pots or boxes, 
surrounded with straw litter, or tree-leaves.] 

1092.—Marguerite Daisy-leaves eaten.—A bed 
of w argue rites has been nearly destroyed by something 
burrowing inside the leaves, of which I enolose specimens. 
Is there any remedy ? Oan you kndly advise me what to 
do ?—A. Gardner. 

[Pour Marguerite Daisies are attacked by the Mar¬ 
guerite Daisy Fly (Phytomyza afilnis). The only effec¬ 
tual remedy w to cut off the infested leaves and burn them, 
or pinch them at the part where the grub is. The grubs 
burrow betxoeen the skins of the leaves, and may easily be 
distinguished by holding the leaves up to the light. As 
there are several broods of this insect during the year, it is 
most desirable to destroy as many qf the early broods as 
postlbte.—Q. 8. S.J 


1098.—Mushrooms.— Some ot my Mushrooms hive 
small grubs in them. Can you tell me the name ? And they 
are also Infested with inseots and larvae. How can I 
destroy them ?—J. D. 

[We doubt whether it is possible to name the grub in 
your Mushrooms, as Mushroom grubs are mere larvce of 
various small flies, beetles, dfcc. One requires to see the 
perfect insect before giving a name. All fungi are very 
subject to the attacks of flies, and some little ttectles are, we 
believe, peculiar (or almost peculiar) to fungi. The sub¬ 
ject of destroying insects and larvce is too involved for a 
very brief answer. Hellebore-powder and water is some¬ 
times used ; but it is poisonoui to human life. Salt and 
water is less dangerous. A mixture of sugar and plaster 
of Paris, applied in a dry state, is sometimes recom¬ 
mended.— W. G. 8.] 

1094. —Pelargoniums for winter-flowering.—I 
have some Ptlargoniums a year old, now In full blosso m . 
How shall I manage, and where keep them, so as to have 
well-shaped plants for blossoming in the winter in a green¬ 
house heated by a fine T— M. B. 

[We presume that the Pelargoniums in question re¬ 
quired for winter-flowering are of the zonal section; then, 
in that case, the plants should be placed out of-doors in an 
open space, standing the pots on a firm bed of coal-ashes. 
The blossom-buds should all be kept pinched off during 
the summer months, to encourage the growth as much ae 
possible and prevent exhaustion ; if a crop of flower is 
taken in the summer but little bloom need be expected in 
the winter. About the middle of July shift the plants 
irUo their flowering pots, using a good loamy soil for 
them, and press it firmly down, and well drain the 
pots; the size of the latter must entirely depend on the 
size and strength of the plants, using as small ones as 
possible. Give abundance of water during the hot season. 
Any straggling or very strong shoots may be pinched in a 
little to keep the plants shapely. When they are housed 
in the autumn place them as near the glass as possible, 
and in a weU-ventilated, rather dry, and comfortably 
warm temperature, a good crop of blossom will almost cer¬ 
tainly result.] 

1095. —Rose-buds bursting.— I have a Tea Rose 
(Homdre) in a large pot in new greenhouse. It has had 
many buds on it; but when nearly expanded they burst, 
like the enclosed flower. Oan you suggest a remedy for 
this?—C. T. H. 

[Tea Roses of almost all kinds are very liable to burst 
when opening, like the flower sent. The best and simplest 
remedy for the evil is to tie a narrow band of bass matting 
round the bud when the flowers begin to expand ; this wul 
prevent the evil complained of. This simple method of 
tying is almost universally adopted by large market 
growers of Tea Roses used for button-holes, because for 
such a purpose tlxe flowers must be compact and shapabU.] 

1096. —Rose buds falling off.—I have a Rose-tree 
in a 9-inoh pot. It showed bloom beautifully a fortnight 
ago, but to my sorrow all the buds have dropped off; it has 
been on the window ledge, where it caught the morning sun 
this last week. What is likely to he the cause of its failure? 

[Seeing that the Rose in question showed a good healthy 
crop of blossom up to so recently as a fortnight ago, in all 
probability the cause of the. failure is the hot sun suddenly 
drying the roots too much; a burst of heat like we are hav¬ 
ing now, a^ter so long a season of cold, necessitates great 
care and attention in supplying with water all plaids 
occupying sunny and drying positions like a window- 
ledge ; for, if once allowed to get dust-dry, as is often the 
case, great injury must follow. The best thing to be done 
now will be to take the Rose down from the ledge, and 
plunge the pot to the rim in an open border; this will pre¬ 
vent the sun striking on the root, and will soon cause it to 
make fresh growth. Give some weak liquid-manure often , 
and syringe well with water night and morning, and it 
should soon recover its usual health.] 

1037.—Mrs. Plnce Vine dying.-1 send you a shoot 
of my Mrs. Pinoe Vine and olsu a portion of the root. 
There are one or two green leaves on the Vine, but not 
many. Can you aooount for it in any way ? Would it be 
likely to be caused by a fungus at the root?—J. Wilbov. 

[I cannot explain the cause of this Vine dying. There 
is no fungus to account for it; in fact, I know no fungus 
capable of killing Vines under ordinary circumstances. 
Too much dryness or wetness at the roots, or some obstruc¬ 
tion, will sometimes fatally injure Vines. One ought to 
see the place.— W. G. 8.] 

1098 —Ipomeea Burridgei.—I have three plants of 
Ipomssa Burridgei raised from seed in a cold frame. 
Would anyone please to tell me if they would do well and 
bloom this summer on south wall? What is the most 
suitable soil, and what colour is the blossom?—A. Nones. 

[This Ipomeea, a variety of the Morning Glory (I. 
comtlea), is of very easy culture, and should flourish well 
on a south wall, and blossom freely this season. It does 
not require any special kind of soU; any ordinary garden 
earth wUl do with the addition of a little rotten manure. 
The colour of the flower is crimson.] 

1099 —Treatment of Cucumbers and Melons. 
—I have a forcing house, with full exposure to the sun, in 
which there is a pit for Cuoumbers and Melons, but we do 
not suoceed well with either. Will someone kindly givea 
few directions for successful growing ? Should the foliage 
be syringed more than onoe a-day ? And should they be 
at all shaded from the sun ? Mine are syringed only once 
a-day, and not Bhaded, yet they damp off. My impression 
is the impeifeot preparation of the bed is the cause of 
failure.— Beta. 

[The most probable cause of the failure of the Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons in question is, as suggested, the improper 
construction qf the bed. If it is made, as we presume it 
is, of fermenting material for the production of bottom- 
heat, in all probability the manure used was not well 
mixed beforehand; in that case it often becomes dry and 
cold. The soil used should be turfy-loam and a very little 
manure with it. A high and brisk temperature should be 
maintained in the house, so that abundant ventilation 
may be given ; this should prevent the fruit damping off. 
Shading, as a rule, is not required. Syringing should be 
don* twice daily, and use water for the purpose the same 
temperature as the air of the house. If, however, the 
Cucumber and Melon-plants have become stunted, the 
better way would be to clear the whole lot out, bed and ally 
mi make afnSh start at enee.] 
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uoo.— 1 Watering plants on stag— In small 
greenhouse. —Don you recommend tome simple pi*« 
of watering the plente on the topmost stages of e smell 
greenhouse without the fatigue of mounting the stage to 
do SO 1—COUSTRYWOMAH. 

(If the water-supply for the greenhouse is laid on from 
the voter company s mains, then the simplest plan would 
be to avoid getting on the stage to water the plants, to 
purchase a length or two of india-rubber hose, fitted with 
a nozzle, and attached by a brass union to the supply-pipe, 
so as to be easily put on or taken off as required ; by this 
means the plants can be easily and expeditiously watered.) 

1101. —Beating a small greenhouse.—0*n any¬ 
one kindly tell me if a email epan-roefed greenhouse, 10 
feet by 7 feet, can be heated sufficiently to exclude frost 
without the use of a hot-water apparatus? Would a ilow 
ooonbustion store do ?—H. E. F. 

IA slow combustion stove will exclude frost from a 
small greenhouse; there are several good stoves of this 
kind now in the market, and which any respectable iron¬ 
monger would be able to procure. ) 

1102. — Gooseberry-bushes diseased.—I send a 
small branch off a Gooseberry-bush, the leaves of which, 
as well ae the berries, are almost ooreied with some red- 
coloured matter. What is the cause of this disease, and 
what la likely to prevent a recurrence of it another year? 
—W. W., Belfast. 

[The bushes are badly attacked by a parasitic fungus 
named AEcidium grossularice. To prevent a recurrence 
of this pest, pick and bum as much of the diseased material 
as possible.—W. G. 8.] 

1103. —Black-fly on Ivy.—The Ivy on my hous*, 
which has always been extremely healthy, is this year 
simply devoured by black-fly. I have tried oontinued 
syringing with paraffin and water, and also used the hose 
oontinually, but with little sacoess. Can you tell me the 
best remedy ?—J. M. 


specimen sent, the Moor Everlasting '(Antsnnaria dioioa). 

- Mrs. Younce.— Gentian Speedwell (Veronica gen- 

tianoides); 2, Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifrage granulate). 

- AUbiighton. —Common Bladder Not (Staphylea pin- 

Mta).- a. M. Temple —Meadow Saxifrage (8axlfraga 

granulate).- C. A .—Pittosporum Tobira (hardy in 

Jersey, Guernsey, and also in the south and south-west of 

England).- Miss Jrlora Russell —Dwarf Almond (Amyg- 

dalus nana).- B. S. L.—l, Rock Oinquefoll (Pom nulla 

rupestria); 2, Long-runnered House Leek (8empervivum 
flagelliforme); 8, Boutigula House Leek (S Boutignl- 
anum); 4, Marginal Pyramidal Saxifrage (Saxifrage 
Aixoon); 5, Sempervivum parvulum- M. B P.— 1, Pro¬ 

bably Oity Avene (Geum urbanum); 2, Clammy Lychnis 
(Lychnis viscarla); 8, Mountain Geranium {Geranium 

pyrenaioum)- J. Food.—Pyrenean Lily (Lilium pyre- 

naloum).- Constance A. Rock.— Quamoclit, or soarlet- 

flowered Bindweed (ipomnaooocinea)- B. 8. Oakhuret. 

—Orange Monkey - flower (Mimulus glutinoeua). — 

W. C. L —Towel or Sponge Gourd (Luff* ssgyptloa).- 

W. R. Thick —Cannot name garden varieties of Begonias. 
—J. H., Belfast. —Send a specimen of the flower, and 

we will endeavour to name the aquatic plan!- Miss A. 

Monier.— Japanese Celandine (Ohelldonlum Japonioum) 

- Charles Ellis. — Common Horn-beam (Oarpinus 

Betulua).- R. A Cope.— The large-leaved plant to oer- 

talnly not a Lapagerto, but most probably a Bignonia; 
but we cannot name from leaves only. The yellow- 
flowered ehrub is the Golden-flowered Currant (Bibos 

aureum).- Miss L. Falkner .—Tartarian Honeysuckle 

(Lonioera tatarioa).—- T. A. Cirencester.— 1. Heuohera 
Richardson!; 2, Austrian Leopard’s-bane (Doronioum 
auatrlaoum); 8, Spotted Dead Kettle (Lamium purpureum 
macula turn V.— —J. M. B. —1, Heuohera s an guinea ; 2, 
Sgedmeu dried up; 8, False Solomon's Seal (Smllaolna 
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[Black-fiy is a very troublesome pest indeed to kill. A 
good plan would be to go carefully over all the Ivy, and 
remove, wherever possible to do so, the points of the shoots 
—the fiy generally congregates there-and bum them; 
also remove and bum au badly infested leaves as far as 
can be done without making the plants too bare. Then 
make, or purchase, a strong solution of Tobacco-water, 
and mix it with soft soap and clean water, and thoroughly 
aoak every shoot and lea' several times over with the mix¬ 
ture, and continue, also, to use the syringe with force, and 
abundantly supply the roots with water. A few soakings 
Of liquid-manure wiU be beneficial, and then apply a 
mulch o/ decayed manure to the surface of the soil; this 
should induce free growth in the Ivy. When that happens 
the fiy will probably disappear.) 

1104.— Caterpillars on Gooseberries. —Will you 
be good enough to tell me what kind cf caterpillars the 
■pedmeos endosed are? They shell out the little buds 
oil the Gooseberry and Currant-bushes in early spring, 
gradually Increasing to the size of those I have sent, f have 
tried many ways to get rid of them, and find the most 
effectual one is firing the bushes (before the leaves corns 
out) with paper steeped in paraffin; but ae it to rather 
dangerous, oould you kindly suggest any other mode of 
destruction ?—South or Scotlahd. 

[The caterpillars you forwarded had turned into chrys¬ 
alides before they reached me ; but they were undoubtedly 
the caterpillars of the Magpie Moth (Alrascas grossu- 
lasiata), a very common pest. The moths make their 
appearance in July or August. The caterpillars, which 
care hatched from the eggs laid by the moths, feed gene¬ 
rally unnoticed on the leaves; when the leaves begin to 
wither and fall in the autumn they descend to the ground, 
and pass the winter under rubbish clods and dead leaves, 
or cracks in the soil, or, according to some observers, at 
times in shrivelled leaves attached to the bushes. As soon 
as the leaves have fallen clear them away as well as any 
rubbish, and pick off any leaves still hanging on the 
bushes. Break up the soil, and give a good dressing of 
Ume, soot , or wood-ashes. In March put a ring of sand, 
soaked in tar, round each bush, about 3 inches from the 
stem; this wiU prevent any cf the caterpillars from re¬ 
gaining the bushes. When the caterpillars are on the 
bushes, syringe them with 2 lb. of soft soap to 25 gallons 
cf water, to which add 1 gallon of water in which u lb. 
of Quassia chips have been well boiled — G. S. 8.] 

1106: — O verpruned Gooseberry - boshes. — 
Would you be kind enough to tell me what I should do 
with some good old Gooseberry-bushes that were pruned 
loo closely last year? The bushes had not been pruned 
for years, and had grown very large: but the man out 
away, I am afraid, far too much, as there are only a few 
berries on them this year. Where the strong branches 
were out off dose to the ground a great many green 
•hoots have ootne up. Should these be thinned out?- 
Ehquiuk. 

[The young shoots that are sprouting thickly on the over- 
pruned Gooseberry-trees maybe thinned out with decided 
advantage , leaving them in positions best likely to form 
compact bushes. If they are in good health, and are kept 
free <f insect pests, and pruned but little in the winter, 
next season they should yield good crops again. A thick 
of short manure over the roots wiU much benefit 
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——- —-—-J good specimen* properly packed. 

good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant w 
powers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic 
which U may be accurately identified. We do not name m 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and th 
Only when good specimens art sent, Ws do not undertake 
name varieties of florists' flowers, such as Rosts, Fuchti 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these com only be correctly named 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

*** Any wmmunieations respecting plants or fruit sent 
nameshxwldcUwtysaccompany the panel, which should 
addressed to the Editor oj Gaunorare IidiUsnuren, l 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—G. T. G. F.-S, Cannot na 
fro® specimen sent; 4, Common Comfrey (Symphyt 
sffiotasle). —~ ■Semmr, — Bosh Honeysuckle fWelg 
*»■*>.-Jf. A- W. P.—Apparently, judging f hml 
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We should bt glad if readers would remember that ws do 
not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as ws have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are oartfully considered , cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received. 

A. B. C.— Book on Vines: " Vinee and Vine Culture,” 
by A. F. Barron, Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 

Chiswick, London. S. W. - Grace Murray.— The abridged 

edition of “ Loudon's Trees and Shrubs," published by 
Frederiok Warne and Co., Bedford-etreet, Strand, London, 

W.O. - W. R. T.—A very singular abnormal form of 

Anemone. - For Ever.—A good seedling from one of the 

so-called regal Pelargoniums; worth propagating.- 

H. A. Wifin.—A very fine bloom of Fuchsia Masterpieoe. 


PROPAGATION BY LAYERS. 

This method of propagation consists in merely 
placing the branches of a plant in contact with 
the eon, the moisture in which aronsee into 
action the root-developing power inherent in 
the stems of most plants. When outtings fail 
to root satisfactorily we try layering, and it is 
only in rare cases that it does not succeed. 
Even in the case of plants whioh may be readily 
increased by means of cuttings, layering is often 
an advantage, as by its means much larger 
shoots may be rooted than is possible when suoh 
shoots are removed altogether as outtings. 
Many shrubs, suoh as Roses, Chimonanthuses, 
Magnolias, Barberries, Heaths, and similar 
hard-wooded plants, may be easily multiplied 
by means of layers, as may also be Lapagerias, 
Philesi&s, and other slow-rooting indoor plants. 
Carnations are rarely propagated in any other 
way. To induoe the buried portion of the 
stems to develop roots quickly, the shoot is 
either twisted or slit at a joint with a knife, the 
effect of whioh is to arrest the flow of sap, and 
compel it to organise itself externally in the 
form of roots, instead of passing downwards to 
form wood, whioh it otherwise would do. Some 
operators, in addition to slitting the shoot, 
insert in the incision a small stone, or anything 
that will serve to keep the slit portion open, so 
as to cause a callus to form, as in the oase of 
outtings; but, as roots only rarely form on the 
wounded part, this precaution is unnecessary. 
Layering is, for almost all plants increased in 
that way, performed in autumn, as at that time 
the shoots are in the best oondition to take 
root. Forked pegs, long enough and strong 
enough to hold the shoots firmly in the ground, 
are necessary, and with these the branches in¬ 
tended to form plants should be fastened on to 
the soil, and then the bent part bnried by 
placing over it prepared compost, suoh as would 
be used for outtings. For plants growing out- 
of-doors the ordinary soil is sufficient; water 
should be supplied during fine weathor. 

Lapagerias are treated somewhat differently, 
the whole shoot or shoots being buried under a 
layer of sandy peat, deep enough to keep the 
shoots moist without completely burying the 
leaves. Under this treatment every axillary 
bud in the buried ahoots sooner or later pushes 
into growth, and develops roots, so that instead 
of getting a rooted shoot merely, as in the oase 


of other plants, dozens of young plants are 
obtained from a single shoot. The allied 
genera Phileeia, Philageria, and Callixene may 
be multiplied in this manner. For plants of 
trailing habit it is sufficient if a portion of 
the stem is covered with soil, and left till 
rooted. Sometimes, however, it is not con¬ 
venient or possible to bend the shoots down to 
the earth, and in that case we are compelled to 
carry the earth to them; as, for instance, in the 
propagation of Draccenas when they have grown 
coo tall. A split pot is attached to the stem 
at the point where the roots are required to 
be produced; this, when filled with sandy soil 
and kept moist, induces roots to form, and 
these are allowed to grow until they are strong 
enough to support the head of the Draosena 
when detaohed from the old stem. This simple 
method of lowering tall specimens may be varied 
so as to snit many other plants besides 
Dracaenas. Vines, for instance, may be propa¬ 
gated in this way; in fact, it is obviously 
capable of being utilised in the oase of every 
plant the branches or stems of whioh possess 
the power of prodnolng adventitious roots. 

There is a oommon mode of propagating 
adopted in nurseries, technically termed hillock 
layering, a plan as successful as it is simple. 
This is used in propagating the Quince, Plum, 
Apple—more especially Paradise, Doucin, and 
Nonsuch for stooks—Fig, Hazel, Magnolia, and 
many other hardy trees and shrub*. In this 
oase it is necessary that the plant operated on 
be on its own roots. The tree or shrub is out 
down nearly level with the gronnd during 
winter. This causes a duster of latent buds 
near the surface of the ground to develop 
themselves and form young ihoots; when this 
happens, a hillock of soil is raised so ae to 
oover the base of eaoh shoot, and the tope are 

f linched off to induce them to throw out root- 
eta underground. This they generally do 
during the summer; in autumn the soil is 
cleared away and the young rooted growths 
removed, and either potted or transplanted, as 
may be convenient. Snob of the shoots as have 
not formed roots are left until the following 
spring or autumn, and these old stocks or 
stumps thus go on producing young plants for 
several years in succession. J. 


The gardener’s path.— 41 What a nice 
thing .life must be, spent among plants and 
flowersl” is an often-repeated remark; but I 
notice that it generally oomee from people who 
know but little of what trouble and care even the 
most oommon of flowers require in order to 
induoe them to succeed well. In a word, the 
romance oonneeted with the garden is often more 
attractive than the reality. At any rate, the 
gardener's life, as a role, is not all “ cakes and 
ale." On the contrary, his path often lies over 
rooks and thorns. No one but a gardener, fond 
of his plants, knows what an infinite amount of 
care they demand, and what to an outside 
observer might appear a mere trifle is to him a 
most important thing. Nor is this confined to 
the mere working gardener. For instanoe, on 
the oontrary, you have only to take np that 
last work of Loudon’s, edited by hie wife, 
and entitled “ Self • Instruction for Young 
Gardeners." Here was a man of fine thought 
and great powers of organisation, but 
his life was dogged by bodily pain and fretted 
by pecuniary difficulties, and the latter de¬ 
volved on him (as with Walter Scott) at a 
time when he was least able to put them right. 
His powers were great, his industry marvellous, 
and yet he died by no means a rich man. 
London’s life may have been exceptional, bat 
noons oan read it without respecting a man 
who fought his tronblea bravely to the last. 
After all, a life in gardens is mostly a healthy 
one, and it may be an intelligent and happy 
one, ainoe the manifold diversity of labour 
whioh a garden affords really yields a kind of 
rest far sweeter than that “ laborious reet" 
whioh the idle endure. When one thinks for 
a moment or two of the lives of those who “ go 
down to the sea in ships, or of the labour at the 
forge or in the mine," one can feel glad that 
our lot is in a garden, to dress it and keep it 
from harm.—V. 

Our readers wiU kindly remember that we are at an 
times dad to reoeive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially #/ 
gardens of an artistic or lateral shoeaster, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HOW TO KEEP UP A SUPPLY OF CUT 
FLOWERS. 

If large quantities of out flowers are in request 
the whole year round, then planting out in the 
open ground in summer possesses many advan¬ 
tages, not the least of which is the great saving 
of labour in watering thus effected. I And, too, 
that since we adopted the planting-oat system 
we get finer plants and more bloom, and that at 
a muoh reduced oost, as when plants are once 
established it must be very dry indeed if much 
artificial watering is needed Those that 
delight in an extra supply of moisture at the 
root we plant in trenches, and, with a little 
mulching, one good soaking of water will last 
them ten times as long as it does when they are 
in pots. We may mention Arum Lilies and 
Spiraea japonica as amongst those grown in 
quantity that require an unlimited supply of 
water at the root. These are indispensable 
plants for furnishing cut flowers, which, by 
having successional plants, may be had 
from Christmas to June; and in their 
case not only may pots be dispensed 
with for half the year at least, but, if grown 
solely for the production of cut flowers, they are 
not required at all, as when grown in good- 
sixed boxes, with several plants in a box, the 
large quantity of soil employed saves the water¬ 
ing-pot being so constantly in request; and 
everyone who has had to attend to large quanti¬ 
ties of these semi-aquatic plants in hot 
weather, or where much fire-heat is used, will 
agree that on the watering being properly per¬ 
formed, depends tbe amount of success that 
attends their culture. Eupatoriums are capital 
plants for supplying cut flowers of feathery 
lightness, and, above all, of a constantly re¬ 
quired colour—pure white. Our plan is to 
plant them out in lines 2 feet apart in the end of 
May, lift them again in the end of September, 
and by paying a little attention to having 
successional plants in various temperatures, we 
get a supply of bloom all through the autumn 
and winter months. Then they are cut down 
close, like Pelargoniums, and by the time for 
planting out they will have made good heads 
of young shoots. Chrysanthemums, which 
seem to increase in demand every year, are 
grown largely in the same way, only that 
when lifted they are re planted on the floors 
of the houses or pita in which they are placed, 
and, being hardier than many things, may be 
planted out in April. In this way all colours 
may be had ; but we grow quite ten times as 
many whites as we do of any other colour. 
Schizostylis cocoinea, which produces brilliant 
scarlet flowers, is indispensable for supplying 
cut bloom. YVe lifted a large bed of it, and re¬ 
planted it in the inside border of a cool vinery, 
and under this treatment spikes kept coming up 
in succession daring the whole winter. They 
are planted out along with the Chrysanthemums 
in clumps. Deutzia gracilis is too well known 
to need any commendation. We lift it in 
autumn, and, after potting, plunge it in leaves 
out-of-doors, or set it in a cold house. As plants 
of it cease flowering, the old worn-out wood is 
cut out, and strong shoots from the base 
encouraged to grow freely in a warm house; 
then we gradually harden them off, and plant 
them out in Juue. Small-flowered Lilacs, such 
as the Persian and Siberian, bloom beautifully 
even in the form of small bushes ; and if care¬ 
fully hardened off before being planted out, and 
only lifted every alternate year, the same 
plants will last a long time. Dielytra speota- 
bills, with its long arching spikes of coral- 
like flowers, is a good plant for this kind of 
work. It naturally starts into growth early, 
and a very little warmth brings it out to 
perfection, when, either as a pot-plant, or for 
cutting, it is very effective. Violets are such 
universal favourites, that they are welcome in 
any way in which they may be grown. We 
plant them out in April, in a shaded position, 
I foot apart, and lift them in September, pot 
them, or place them in frames. For bouquets 
their blooms are moat welcome. The new 
Comte Brazza, with its long footstalks and 
large white flowers, is especially well suited for 
this purpose ; but Marie Louise and Neapolitan 
are the ones most largely grown. Christmas 
Roses are coming to the front rapidly for lifting 
and placing under glatis and for "upplv ine white 
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out flowers during the dark days of winter. They 
should be in good-sized clumps, and lifted with 
a mass of roots and soil. They open so fresh 
and fair under glass, that anyone giving them a 
trial is sure to repeat it. G. J. 


INDIAN MALLOWS (ABUTILONS) AS 
PILLAR AND ROOF PLANTS. 

The gracefully-drooping, bell-shaped flowers of 
these Indian Mallows are only seen to the best 
advantage when grown as pillar or roof plants, a 
purpose for which some of the more free pendu¬ 
lous kinds are specially adapted, as depending 
above-head, or weeping down from pillars, they 
have a very gracefuleflect. Many years ago, I re¬ 
member the old A. striatum trained along the roof 
of a conservatory, where it was always much 
admired and was seldom out of bloom, and now 
that there are so many hybrids of such im¬ 
proved character, there ought to be no lack of 


India-rubber plants (Ficus elastioa).— 
The merits of this plant are too well known to 
require much comment. As a room plant, in 
places where the atmosphere is smoky, it has 
few equals. Though the leaves are more than 
ordinarily enduring, in time the plants get bare 
at the bottom and unsightly, so as to require 
heading down. To meet this evil, it is best to 
propagate a few young ones annually. It strikes 
freely in heat, from cuttings made of the points 
of the shoots, havingtwo or three leavesabove the 
joint where they are severed; with enough heat, 
shaded, and kept moist, in a close, warm atmos¬ 
phere the cuttings will soon root; single eyes, 
with a leaf attaohed, will also root, but these 
must be allowed to remain after the tops of the 
shoots have been removed, until the eyes have 
had time to swell, and are about ready to break 
into growth. \\ r hen well established they should 
be moved into 4-inch or 5-inoh pots. The 
India-rubber plant will thrive in either a peaty 
or loamy soil. It is well to keep young stock 



GBOUP OF ABUTILONS. 


varieties suitable for such a purpose. A. Boule 
de Neige, the well-known white kind, is, unfor¬ 
tunately, a little stiff, but is admirably adapted 
for covering a trellis or walls, where, associated 
with Lapageria rosea, or anything of that 
character possessing colour, the contrast, with 
its pure white flowers, is very effective and 
pleasing. When grown in this way it requires 
annual pruning in, so as to get plenty of fresh, 
young breastwood, on which the blooms are 
formed ; but the first thing of all is to get it to 
fill its allotted space, by encouraging the lead¬ 
ing shoot! to reach the sides of the trellis before 
being stopped, when by nipping out the buds 
they soon break and furnish the bare parts 
below. A. vexillarium is one of the best with 
which I am acquainted for training up under a 
irder or roof, where if the house it is in 
appens to be a little warm, it will flower the 
whole vear through. To encourage it and others 
to do this they must have plenty of root room 
and good rich soil, and the assistance of manure- 
water whenever they get dry at the roots. 


of it warm through the first season after they 
are struck, especially if the cuttings were not 
rooted early. This Ficus can also be propa¬ 
gated and grown, where there is only a green¬ 
house available; but in this case, in plaoe of 
putting the cuttings in in spring, whilst the tem¬ 
perature is low, it is necessary to wait until the 
warm weather sets in. Shoots may be taken off 
now and put singly in 3 in oh pots half-filled 
with a mixture of sand and loam or sand and 
peat, the surface all sand. The pots must 
be stood on some moisture-holding material, and 
kept close under propagating-glasses, the sand 
moist as well, and shaded from the sun. So 
treated, the cuttings will root and be well esta¬ 
blished before the end of the season. Where 
there is not the means of giving artificial 
warmth it is not well to attempt striking single 
eyes, but rather to wait until the cut-back 
plants have again made shoots long enough to 
treat in the manner above described. Plants 
that are headed down to within 6 inches or 
8 inches of the bottom will break and soon 
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make handsome heads, confining the growth to 
a single stem, in which form they look much 
the best.—B. 


PLANTS FOR COVERING A GREEN¬ 
HOUSE WALL. 

Th* following kinds of plants, all excellent in 
their way, are suitable for covering the back 
wall of a greenhouse. Lonicera, or Caprifolium 
sempervirens, is a beautiful climber, hardy in 
many parts, but well repaying the protection of 
a greenhouse, in which it will flower throughout 
the summer months. There are several forms 
of this Honeysuckle, but that supplied by nur¬ 
serymen as the scarlet Trumpet is, as a rule, a 
very ^ood one. Clematis indivisa, an evergreen 
New Zealand species, that produces enormous 
quantities of pure white flowers in early spring, 
is one of the best of climbing plants ; and another 
climber, a little later in blooming than the Cle¬ 
matis, is the Chinese Akebia quinata, a slender 
twining plant, with prettily divided leaves 
and curious claret-coloured blossoms. The in¬ 
dividual blooms are not large, but they are borne 
in sufficient profusion to be attractive. Passi- 
fior&a, where liberally treated, soon cover a con¬ 
siderable space, and, apart from their handsome 
blossoms, their foliage is very ornamental. 
Amongst them the common Passion-flower is 
the hardiest and most robust in constitution ; 
its white variety (Constance Elliott) is quite 
distinct. Another good greenhouse kind is 
P. Impdratrice Eugenie. Lapagerias are green¬ 
house plants, but they are seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage when trained close to the roof. A well- 
drained border, consisting of rough peat and 
sand, with some charcoal mixed with them, 
just suits both the red and white kinds. Ber- 
beridopsis corollina is a pretty climber ; it has 
dark-coloured evergreen foliage and handsome, 
drooping, crimson blossoms. For training on 
the back wall of a greenhouse there are many 
suitable plants not strictly climbers. A few of 
the best are Habrothamnus elegans, whose 
large clusters of crimson blossoms render it just 
now one of the showiest of indoor plants. Its 
flowers, too, are succeeded by purplish-coloured 
fruits, each about the size of a small marble, 
and very handsome. Cestrum aurantiacum makes 
a good companion to this plant; indeed, it is 
often called the golden Habrothamnus, its 
blossoms being of a deep yellow colour. Plum¬ 
bago capensis, with its myriads of pale porcelain- 
blue flowers, is very showy in summer, and also 
supplies a shade of blue not often met with 
amongst greenhouse plants. The peculiar 
lobater-claw-shaped blossoms of Clianthus puni- 
ceus, when borne freely, are very attractive, on 
account of their bright colour and quaint form. 
Red spider is the principal enemy to guard 
against in the case of this plant, as, unless kept 
down by liberal syringings, it quickly spreads 
during hot weather, and causes the foliage to 
assume a sickly tint. Fachsias, trained on a 
greenhouse wall, flower well during summer, 
but in winter they would not be attractive. 
Thibaudia acuminata has deep-green, stout 
foliage, and drooping, wax-like, reddish 
blossoms, that are admired by most people ; 
it soon covers a wall with a mass of 
leaves that are very persistent, and it 
also flowsra freely. This plant is nearly related 
to the Azaleas, Vacoiniums, and similar hand¬ 
some subjects. Another plant belonging to the 
same class, and one seldom used for the purpose 
indicated, is Rhododendron fragrantissimum. 
In May, when studded with large white highly 
fragrant blossoms, this Rhododendron is a sight 
to be remembered. Abutilons might also be 
used for the same purpose, and amongst the 
many sorts now in cultivation the best are the 
pure white Boule de Neige and the beautifully 
striped A. striatum, a very old-fashioned, but 
most showy kind. The blooms, which are large, 
have a yellowish ground colour, conspicuously 
veined with brownish-crimBon. Lastly, what 
better back-wall ooverers have we than Ca¬ 
mellias ? They are very hardy, and only want 
glass protection to keep late frosts from destroy¬ 
ing their blossoms. P. H. 


Tobaccos (Nicotianas )—The varieties of 
these plants which are suitable for growing in 
pots are N. affinis and N. suaveolens; their easy 
cultivation, freedom in flowering, fragranoe, and 
distinct appearance, make them deserving of 
the attention of amatehrt. Both th«| kinds 
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named are erect growers, and look best when 
allowed to assume their natural form—that is, 
confined to a single stem. N. suaveolens usually 
attains a height of about 2 feet, N. affinis about 
3 feet, the flowers of both are comparatively large 
fer the size of the plants; they are white in 
colour and highly scented. They will grow 
readily from seed which, if sown in the 
early months of the years, in a warm house 
or pit, will come into bloom late in spring. 
Seed put in now will produce plants of sufficient 
strength to flower in autumn. The seed may 
be sown in a pot or pan filled with ordinary 
loam and some leaf-mould, sifted, with a little 
sand added. When the seedlings are an inch 
high put them singly into 3 inch pots, using 
soil similar to that in which the seed was sown, 
with the addition of some rotten manure. 
During the early spring months a little heat is 
necessary to push them on. When the little 
pots have got fairly full of roots move into 
others, 6 inches or 8 inches in diameter. From 
the natural disposition of the plants to spire 
up, it is necessary that they should be kept 
where they will get plenty of light; otherwise, 
the growth will be weak and straggling. Plants 
that are intended for late flowering will do very 
well in a cold frame, giving them plenty of 
air, and attending to their wants respecting 
water, of which quick-growing things like these 
require a good deal. They keep on blooming 
for a considerable time. The individual flowers, 
having fairly long stalks, are useful for cutting, 
and, from their agreeable perfume when in 
bloom, they are suitable for room decoration. 
They grow well in a window; but it should be 
on the sunny side of the house, where plenty of 
light will reach them.—T. B. 


COMMON WHITE JASMINES IN POTS. 
It is by no means usual to grow plants of 
this Jasmine in pots; but if circumstances 
render this needful, I may state that it submits 
to pot culture much better than one would sup¬ 
pose, seeing how unruly an old Jasmine will be¬ 
come when left alone. The greatest difficulty I 
found was at starting. Rather large plants 
were wanted—plants that would fill 10-inch 
and 12-inch pots, as they were required for a 
prominent position in a large vestibule. These 
we had some difficulty in getting ; in fact, we 
had to be content with smallish plants dug up 
from the open ground. These were obtained 
during the winter-time, and were potted in 
8-inch pots in good fibrous loam. Every branch 
had to be carefully preserved, as it was im¬ 
portant to hasten on growth, in order to get 
the sized plants required. With a few neat 
sticks and ties, we soon managed to form some 
fairly handsome specimens, 3 feet high from the 
pot. When potted and tied, they were placed 
in a cold pit, where they remained until early 
in the summer. While in the pit they had 
plenty of air and room, and the growth they 
made showed they did not object to the treat¬ 
ment they were receiving. Before the weather 
got very hot they were taken from the pit, and 
the pots were plunged to their rims in a shady 
border; in other respects, they received the 
same attention as ordinary greenhouse plants. 
As might be imagined, we did not get many 
flowers the first year ; but, as the plants made 
good growth, we did not mind that. In the 
autumn of the first year they had filled their 
pots full of roots, and had to be put into 
others, 2 inches larger. Some additional sticks 
and ties were also necessary to keep them in 
good form, and then they were taken back to 
their winter quarters in the cold pit. Early 
the second summer the treatment had to be 
altered; they commenced to grow with great 
vigour in the spring, and, therefore, they 
had to bo transferred to the front bench of 
an airy greenhouse, where they remained 
until they came into flower, and a very satis¬ 
factory number of blossoms they produoed. 
Having in the third summer got plants as large 
as were required, and placed them in the posi¬ 
tions for which they were specially grown, the 
after management was simple enough. Late in 
autumn all the young growth was cut back to 
a spur; the plants were then turned out of 
their pots, and about half of the old soil was 
shaken away from their roots. Fresh compost 
was then applied, and the plants were put back 
into the same pots. The cold pit was always 
their winter quarters, and the greenhouse they 


occupied from early spring until they came into 
flower. When the blossoms had faded, the 
plants were placed in the open air until it was 
time to prune them in the autumn, preparatory 
to the annual repotting. Repotting I found to 
be the only plan by which I could ensure good 
growth ; for, as this Jasmine flowers on the 
young growth, sufficient root action must be 
maintained to support it, or the number of 
blossoms will be few and individually small. 

_ J. 

Abutilons. —There is much difference in the 
sIes these plants attain, and in their freedom of 
flowering natural to the different varieties now 
in cultivation. Most of the newer sorts that 
have been raised in recent years are much more 
compact in habit and more floriferous than the 
old kinds, and it is well for amateurs, who 
often have not large houses wherein to ac¬ 
commodate their plants, to keep to the 
dwarfest-growing, freest-flowering varieties. 
Small plants that were struck from cut¬ 
tings in spring will bloom when a few inches 
high, and it often happens that there is a 
reluctance to sacrifice the flowers by the shoot¬ 
stopping that is necessary to induce the produc¬ 
tion of side-branches sufficient to secure bushy 
growth, and in this way the plants run up with 
a single stem, so as to give them a scraggy, 
straggling appearance. To avoid this, there is 
no chance bat timely pinching the shoots, 
regardless of the loss of a few flowers. Plants 
that were struck from cuttings last summer 
will now be in bloom. The quantity of flowers 
they are able to produce, and the length of 
time they will keep on blooming, is proportionate 
to the amount of growth they are able to make. 
To keep them moving freely, they must either 
have additional root-room, or be regularly 
supplied with manure-water. Unless where 
very large specimens are wanted to train to a 
pillar, or cover a wall, it is much the best to 
sustain the growth by stimulants; to avoid the use 
of large pots. It is with Abutilons, and plants of 
like habit, that continue to bloom so long as 
shoot-extension goes on freely, that manure-water 
can be used with the most advantage, especially 
in the case of old specimens that bloomed last 
summer, and were cut back early in spring be¬ 
fore growth commenced and afterwards re* 

K ttea. As a matter of course, plants of this 
soription produce much the greatest quantity 
of flowers ; and it is not necessary to give them 
very large pots, if stimulants are used.—T. B. 

Concentrated manure —This form of 
manure, sprinkled on the surface of the soil, 
has the advantage of being more readily 
applied than manure - water, and of its 
use being more cleanly; but, in the case of 
amateurs, who may happen to be new hands at 
plant-growing, and consequently have not had 
much experience, manure-water is much the 
safest to use, as, if reasonable care is taken to 
see that it is not too strong, harm can scarcely 
be done ; whereas, when a powerful, concen¬ 
trated fertiliser is applied to the surface of the 
soil, unless the operator has some knowledge of 
the extent to which it is soluble in water, the 
chances are that the plants to which it is 
given, in place of being benefited, are 
either killed or injured. To make the 
matter clearer to the many who have 
little knowledge of the subject, and look 
upon all manures as one and the same thing, I 
may mention the difference that exists in the 
freedom with which some of the more commonly 
used concentrated manures give off their 
strength to water when it is brought in contact 
with them as compared with others; for in¬ 
stance, guano, sulphate of ammonia, and Jen¬ 
sen’s fish-manure part with so much of their 
strength to water that, unless used in a very 
much diluted state, it literally barns up the 
roots. Whereas, when a manure suoh as 
Standen’s, that only gives off its strength 
slowly, is used, it may be applied in much 
larger quantities without danger. It will thus 
be seen that the purer, and, consequently, the 
more powerful and better, the kind of manure 
is when highly soluble, the more occasion is 
there to use it cautiously. Thousands of plants 
are killed every year in this way, to the disgust 
of those who own them, and who often, on that 
account, condemn sterling manures, whereas 
the mischief arises from an absenoe of acquain¬ 
tance with their properties, or insufficient care 
in their application, — B. f,- 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT-TREES IN POTS. 

As all-important matter In the culture 


of 


fruit-trees in pots is that of making a good be 
ginning. Select in early autumn, from any good 
truit tree nursery, treei on healthy stocks, and 
be sure and observe that the union between 
stock and scion is a perfect one. Pnt them in 
pots, at first, of about 10 inches or 12 inches in 
diameter, and drain them well, with abont 2 
inches of broken potsherds at the bottom. An 
excellent soil to use for the purpose is a rather 
heavy turfy loam, with some crushed bones 
added, and a very little decayed 
stable-manure. It is much better 
to feed the trees with liquid- 
manures, in the after-stages of their 
growth, than to put much stable- 
rnanure at first. The compost should 
be used in a rather dry state when 
potting the trees, so that it may be 
rammed down very firmly. This is 
a very important matter; many 
failures in the culture of fruit- 
trees in pots are dearly to be traced 
to loose potting. Another impor¬ 
tant matter is to leave sufficient 
space below the rim of the pot and 
the soil to hold a good supply of 
water when required. After potting 
the trees, they should be placed on 
a hard bed of coal-ashes, or any 
similar material, until after Christ¬ 
mas, and the pots should be 
sheltered with litter, adding to this 
covering if the frosts are severe. In 
the month of January they may be 
removed to the house intended for 
their reception (a light span-roofed 
one is about the best, and having 
a flow and return hot-water pipe 
running round it), and be pruned 
back a little. If the growth 1s 
pretty shapely, hard pruning is not 
necessary. Just exclude severe frost 
and give abundant ventilation until 
the buds are fairly on the move, 
and then by no means hurry them 
on, as the object in view at all times 
is to secure a sturdy, well-ripened 
growth, that will ensure good fruit 
and plenty of it. As the shoots pro¬ 
gress, much attention must be given 
to the important matter of pinohing- 
in and regulating the same; if this 
is well looked after during the 
summer, but little, if any, winter 
pruning is required. Peaches and 
Nectarines should not be too closely 
pinched—any very vigorous shoots 
should be the ones to stop first ; this 
will help to balance the sap. Plums 
may with advantage be more closely 
pinched in. As to general manage¬ 
ment, great attention must be given 
to the watering, as on the proper 
quantity of moisture being given to 
the roots the measure of sucoess 
achieved will largely depend. 

During the active stages of the trees’ 
growth liquid-manure is an essential, 
especially if bearing heavy crops of 
fruit. That made from cow-manure 
and soot in the manner often de¬ 
scribed in the pages of Garden- 
ino is abont the best, and it 
should be given in a clear, weak state 
frcq aently. Syringing, too, must never be 
neglected, or the trees will speedily become a prey 
to red spider. If green fly puts in an appear¬ 
ance, which it generally will, especially during 
the prevalence of easterly winds, then fumigate 
with Tobaooo lightly and often, and for mildew 


can be devoted to them all. Where the' 
accommodation is more varied, then the Peaches 
and Nectarines should have the warmest struc¬ 
ture ; and the other fruits named be grown in a 
cooler one, with more abundant ventilation, as 
they are all, when grown under glass, very 
impatient of heat; in fact, many failures occur 
entirely through attempting to force the fruits 
to maturity at too great a speed. When the 
fruit is ripening a rather drier atmosphere must 
be maintained, and abundant ventilation be 
given. After the ripe fruit is gathered the 
trees may be removed to the open air to ripen 
their growth, and be prepared for another 
season, and during their absence the structure 


well-<;rown nectarine, in bearing, in a pot. 


oan be used to house Chrysanthemums or other 
things that want just a little protection in the 
early winter months from frost. A good 
selection of Peaches for pot-culture would be 
as follows—viz. : Early kinds—Acton Scott, A. 
Beo; mid-season kinds—Barrington, Belle 
;arde ; late—Condor and Late Admirable, 
eotarines : Elruge, Lord Napier, Pine Apple, 
Violette Hative, Victoria, and Downton. 


>w g a 

of N. 


apply sulphur to the leaves. The amount 

heat maintained in a house devoted to the cul _ _ p __ 

ture of fruit-trees in pots may be best described Plume : Coe’s Golden Drop, Coe’s Late Red, 
as that of a temperate clime, whioh, as every- | Green Gage, Transparent Gage, Cox’s Emperor, 
body knows, means to avoid extremes of ““ ‘ 

either heat or cold. The Peaches and 
Nectarines should have the warmest end 
of the house, and the oooler and moat airy 
positions should be devoted to Aprioota, 

Cherries, Plums, Apples, and Pears—fruits that 
all do well in pots. This arrangement of the 
various kinds u, of ^course, cnly intended to 
AJ ‘ 


Apply to places whi 

Digitize!! by 


ol course, cnly intended to 
«rfe rtruoture 


Cherries 
B. Noir, 

Blanc, Newtown Pippin, and Orange Pippin. 
Pears selected for pot culture should be good 
late sorts. 

069.— Peach-leaves eaten.—Yours is a 
very curious case, and your description of the 
injury not very clear. You say many of the 


May Duke, Bigarreau Napoleon, 
Black Circassian. Apples: Calville 
Oran* 

r 


branches are stripped of their leaves, but you 
do not mention tne kind of insect which has 
done the misohief. I have had no experienoe 
with carbolic acid for syringing Peach-trees, so 
I cannot say if it would injure them ; anyway, 
I should say you used it too strong, and that it 
is that whioh has browned the fruit on one side. 
Yon must take off all the fruit from the 
branohes where there are no leaves, as they 
will be very little, if any, use. If there are any 
more insects left, such as caterpillars, you must 
pick them off by hand, and if it is green or 
black-fly, syringe them every evening with 
soapy water by dissolving half an ounoe of soft 
soap in one gallon of water until the trees are 
clean.—J. C. C. 


STRANGE DEATH OF PLUM-TREES. 

My garden, rather strong loam, with a heavy 
subsoil, but well drained, is about 150 feet above 
the sea level in East Yorkshire, and much 
exposed. In the spring of 1880 I planted, with 
great care, thirty Plum trees (twenty-six half- 
standards and four pyramids) in the following 
varieties: Golden Drop, Jefferson, Lawson’s 
Golden Gage, Late Green Gage, Huling’s Superb, 
Victoria, Nectarine, Denniston’s Red, Mitchel- 
son’s, and Old Orleans. All the trees grew well 
for three seasons, when four of the half-standards 
died in the manner described by " Reader,” 
and others have since died (even after attain¬ 
ing 10 feet) to the total number of 13. The 
apparent healthiness of the roots perplexed me— 
in fact, one plant of Denniston’s Red actually 
produced shoots between the union with the 
stook and the portion of the dead stem above, 
and is likely to grow into a fairlj good tree. I 
should not be surprised to find when “ Reader ” 
gives his list of varieties that his greatest loss 
will be fouad amongst trees of a somewhat soft- 
wooded and pendulous habit, of which Viotoria 
may be taken as the type. At least, my chief 
loss is in Viotoria, Denniston’s Red, Neotarine, 
and Mitohelson, whilst Golden Drop, Jefferson, 
Lawson’s Golden Gage, and Huling’s Superb, 
are healthy—the latter Plum is somewhat soft 
wooded, but erect in growth. I cannot but 
think the severe winter has more to do with the 
trees dying than the stocks upon which they 
are worked ; probably in cold districts the wood 
does not ripen sufficiently early to resist severe 
frost, and although the injury may not appear 
immediately, the effect is shown during the 
season of growth by total or partial collapse of 
stem and branches. J. W, 


MANURING FRUIT-TREES. 

It is singular how long some fallacies retain 
their hold, even after they have been disproved 
by facts, and of these one of the most mis¬ 
chievous is the belief that fruit-trees and bushes 
are liable to injury rather than benefit from the 
application of manure. All sorts of diseases, 
such as canker, and other ailments to which 
fruit-trees are liable, are set down as the result 
of applying manure to the roots ; whereas, in 
nine cases out of ten, it arises from poverty of 
the soil, causing the roots to run down into the 
bad subsoil. 1 have continually heard com¬ 
plaints from owners of fruit-trees as to their 
unsatisfactory condition, and on inquiring into 
the matter have generally found that manuring 
or top-dresiing had not been practised for many 
years, their owners having come to the conclu¬ 
sion that sudi practices were dangerous. I do 
not say that nanure will prove to be a cure for 
fruit-tree ailmints of all kinds, but I can prove 
that starvation of the roots is a far more prolific 
source of injury to the trees than surface roots 
fed with solid ani liquid-manures. For instance, 
Fruit-trees crow’n in tots show us how 
trees may be keptin perfect health and fertility 
for years, by simply giving them rich surfaoe- 
dressings annually Even stone fruits, such m 
P eaches, Plums, aid Cherries, that are supposed 
to be the first to siffer from manure in the soil, 
are kept in far beter health in the small area 
in whioh their root are oonfined by high feed¬ 
ing, than one usualy finds them in position* 
where they rarely gt any manure, either solid 
or liquid. In the case of wall and trained 
trees, such as Willws, Espaliers, Pyramids, 
and bushes, I oan poitively assert that the best 
and most healthy speimens I ever saw had the 
soil, as far as the rocs extended, covered with 
good manure Sttnuall* and no crop of any kind 
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was Allowed to be near enough to rob the roots 
of their supply of nourishment. It must be 
borne in mind that trained trees are wholly 
under artificial circumstances, and, therefore, 
need especial oare to guard them from injury. 

If the topi were allowed to grow naturally they 
would form a leafy canopy, and screen the 
roots from the scorching rays of the sun, and 
the falling leaves in autumn would form a 
friendly shelter in winter, and also enrioh the 
■oil as they get drawn in by worms ; but all 
these benefits are denied to trained fruit-trees. 
Even the fallen leaves are gathered up on the 
plea of tidiness. The surfaoe of the sou, under 
such circumstances, gets as hard and uninviting 
to tender rootlets as a brick ; but if a ooating of 
manure had been plaoed thereon, that could 
not have been the oase, and the roots finding 
moisture and food, soon fill the surfaoe of the 
soil with a net-work of fibres, producing hard, 
well-ripened wood, full of fruit-buds. Due 
Attention given to this will ensure the trees 
remaining for years in a fruitful state. 

Orchard-tries are, however, the most im« 
portant; from them depends the market-supply 
of home-grown fruit, and their profitable or 
unprofitable oondition, in nine oases out of ten, 
depends on the attention they receive as regards 
manuring. In the fruit-growing parts of Kent, 
where large orchards of standard trees, planted 
on Gras* land, is the rule, it is a well-established 
faot that, if the Grass is out for hay and carried 
away, the trees soon become unfruitful and die 
out; while, on the contrary, if the Grass is fed 
off, so that the nutriment is returned to the 
roots, in the shape of healthy manure, the trees 
remain fruitful and healthy. I have seen some 
of the most miserable, Moss-grown specimens of 
starved orchard-trees restored to fruitful condi¬ 
tion by making the ground beneath them the 
winter-quarters of sheep and pigs, feeding them, 
as if they were in the farmyard, with roots and 
oom. The finest old specimens of Apple and 
Pear-trees are those generally found in an 
orchard next to the homestead, and that is 
used as a run for oalves, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry the whole year round. In these 
orchards the turf is short, and, being full of 
nutriment, the trees keep healthy for an in¬ 
definite period. Ashes, garden-refuse, or any 
kind of road-scrapings, may be utilised as 
manure for orohard-fruits. They should be 
roughly spread on the surface in winter, and in 
the spring be harrowed in, and rolled down 
firmly. Difference of opinion prevails as to 
pruning fruit-trees muoh or little, some adopt¬ 
ing one system and some the other ; but, depend 
upon it, they will not yield good orops of fruit 
for any length of time, unless the roots are 
supplied liberally with manure in some form or 
other. _ 

PLACING STONES OVER THE ROOTS OF 
VINES AND 8HRUB8. 

I would like to call attention once more to 
some of the more obvious advantages of this old- 
fashioned, but rather important, practice. The 
■tones not only retain moisture, hold blowing 
sands or light soils in their plaoe, ensure 
solidarity, and probably increase the tempera¬ 
ture of the root-runs, but they also preserve the 
surface from cracking, multiply the number of 
the roots, and keep them nearer to the surfaoe. 
These three latter advantages may seem less 
obvious than the others enumerated, but they 
are none the less oertain and important. Few 
tilings are more destructive to the roots of 
newly-planted trees than the contraction of 
the soil into fissures by drought, and the 
consequence rupture of the roots in oonsequenoe. 
To prevent such injury, mulohes of loose soil, 
manure,Coooa- fibre, ana other non-conduotors are 
much used; and these are efficient very much in 
the ratio of their porosity. The more porous 
the less moisture or heat will pass through, and 
consequently the less danger of surfaoe rupture 
or rending. In many oases, however, stones 
sure far more plentiful, readily available, and 
equal or better as a surface mulch than any¬ 
thing else. Tolerably closely covered with 
these, surface-rending beoomes impossible. The 
weight of the stones and their great power of 
conserving moisture render it impossible. Stone 
surfacing! over roots also greatly multiply the 
number of the latter. This I have proved by 
numerous experiments, and more numerous 
oases of careful observation. 8ome very striking 
fod suoiwnaM experimkty0* Ixrtiqidf at 


different times on Vine-borders. Everyone at 
all familiar with the habits of Vine-roots is 
aware of their tendency in many cases to run 
down and bore deep, rather than scatter them¬ 
selves far and wide. It is said by some, place 
your riohest soils or manures on the surfaoe, and 
the roots will seek for and find them there. But 
this is not always the oase. Weight the surface 
over the manure with bricks or stones or a heavy 
layer of concrete for a year or so, and the roots 
will rise and hug the undersides of the stones or 
hard surfaoe. In numerous instances I have 
found this to be the oase where heavy stones 
have been plaoed on transplanted trees or large 
shrubs, suoh as Hollies and Laurels, for the 
simple purpose at the time of holding the root 
masses and balls fast against the wind purchase | 
brought to bear upon the tops. I have used stones 
of half a hundredweight for these purposes, and 
in moving them for use elsewhere in two years’ 
time have never failed to find a complete net¬ 
work of roots underneath. So muon did this 
come to be looked upon as a matter of course, 
that a heap of good compost was kept in reserve 
to fill up the vacuum left by the stones, and these 
became the aotive centres of root force to most 
of the trees and shrubs. So certain have 
beoome from extensive observation and 
large experience that the surfaoe - stones 
beoome aotive centres of rooting force, that 
I confidently invite anyone who is soeptical to 
make the experiment for himself. Finally, 
surface-stoning leads to surfaoe-rooting. That 
this is the faot no one can doubt who has taken 
the trouble to test and demonstrate the matter 
for himself. But the why and the wherefore may 
be more difficult to explain. Doubtleas, how¬ 
ever, the moisture, the additional heat, and 
augmented weight and pressure, may all exert 
their quota of influence in raising and keeping the 
roots near to the surface. For the stones, or 
their equivalents, in the form of bricks, old pieces 
of mortar not only attraot the roots to the sur- 
faoe, but keep them there. I remember a case 
in point of a Vine-border oovered with bricks, 
with interstioes of from 1 inch to 2 inches 
between the bricks; at the end of the second 
year a network of roots not only under-ran the 
bricks, but filled the interstioes, and began to 
climb up the sides of the bricks. They were then 
cleared off, and a 4-inch layer of compost, con¬ 
sisting of half manure and half maiden loam 
substituted for them, and to good advantage, for 
the surfaoe of the border was oiled with vigorous 
roots for years afterwards. F. 

Fragrant white flowers.—The follow 
ing list of names of sweet-smelling white 
flowers is simply jotted down as they ooour 
to me while writing. Beginning with hardy 
subjects first, I will place the Magnolias at the 
top of the list. Of these the only varieties 
with white flowers with which I am acquainted 
are M. grandiflora, a well-known evergreen 
olimber, suitable for covering walls ; but in 
warm positions in Devonshire and Cornwall it 
may be grown in the form of a bush or standard, 
and M. oonspioua, a deciduous variety, produc¬ 
ing its flowers in early spring before the leaves 
appear; exoept that the floweis are sometimes 
injured by frost, it is quite hardy. It is a 
capital wall plant. White Jasmine: This is too 
well-known to require further notioe. Abells 
rupeetris: This is a neat-growing evergreen 
shrub, rather tender, but very suitable for 
covering low walls. Pittosporum Tobira: Hardy 
in warm oorners in Devonshire, but in other 
districts requiring some protection in winter. 
Other hardy shrubs include the white Lilac 
and Philadelphus, or Mock Orange, snd the white 
varieties of hardy Azaleas. Amongst white 
Roses there are not many very fragrant. 
Amongst the Hybrid Perpetuals, probably 
Madame Alfred ae Rougemont is the best; in 
the Noisette section Aim6e Vibert is as sweet 
smelling as any. Amongst Tea Roses, Devoni- 
ensis is unequalled. Amongst hardy herbaoeous 
and perennial plants there are not many with 
sweet-smelling white flowers. The list includes 
Carnations, but these vary a good deal as re 
gards scent in different varieties. The oommon 
white Pink, and the double variety Mrs. Sinkins 
are very fragrant. The white Rooket is held 
in high esteem, on account of its perfume. 
Of white Stooks, there are several varieties, 
the best smelling ones being the East 
Lothian and white Brompton kinds. I must 
not omit from the ltfet Hyacinths, LOy 


of the Valley, and NaroissL White Sweet Peas 
are always admired. A white form of Sweet 
Snltan, Datura chlorantha, a variety of Mignon¬ 
ette called Diamond, and the fragrant Candytuft 
are all useful in the summer season. Amongst 
sweet Violets, the white Belle de Chatenay is 
exoellent. The oommon white Lilium osndiaum 
is well known as a very sweet-smelling flower. 
There is a fairly good list of fragrant white 
flowers amongst plants cultivated under glass. 
The always weloome Stephanotis deserves to be 
plaoed first, but some will, perhaps, give that 
place to the Gardenia. The best variety of this 
genus is, undoubtedly, intermedia. The lovely 
Euoharis amazonioa, the charming Tabernse 
montane, and the equally beautiful Pancratium 
fragrans, not forgetting the Dove-plant (Peril- 
term alata), which is remarkable for its delight¬ 
ful odour. The last six-named plants require a 
stove temperature to thrive in. Coming to 
greenhouse plants, Niootiana affinis opens its 
flowers and diffuses its fragrance at night. 
Tuberoses and Freesias must not be forgotten. 
Daphne indica alba diffuses a lovely odour, as 
»lso does Azalea naroisaifiora, a kind which 
forces admirably. Heliotrope White Lady is 
very sweet-scented. The old, fragrant, free- 
flowering white Rhynoospermum jasminoides, 
and the Brugmansia Knigi iti, which bears large, 
trumpet-shaped flowers, very sweetly soon ted, 
make up a good list of reliable kinds of fragrant 
white-flowered plants.—C. 

HOUSEHOLD. 


Oookroaohea in houses.— The following 
recipe for the destruction of oookroaohea may be 
of some use to some of the readers of Gardrn- 
iko : Two years ago I took a house overrun 
with these pests, and now I do not see one in 
six months. Mix one dram of phosphorus with 
2 os. of water in a stone jar; set this in hot 
water until the phosphorus is melted, then pour 
it into a quart or half-gallon pan containing £lb. 
of melted lard. Stir up quickly, and put £ lb. 
fine sugar and £ lb. flour made into a stiff paste. 
Make the paste into small balls about the size of 
nuts, and put them about where you find the 
oookroaohea, and fill up all oraoks and holes 
with the paste. They will eat it and die by 
hundreds.— Faust. 

096.—Blaokbeetles.—For some weeks we 
have tried to get rid of blaokbeetles; happily, at 
last, with success. I procured a box of insect- 
powder, made, I am tola, from the buds and leaves 
of some plant The powder is put near to the 
placee where the beetles oome from at night, 
and taken away next morning. The beetles 
are stupefied by it and cannot run away, and 
are afterwards put Into boiling-water. It is not 
poisonous. I have also been recommended to 
use lime and a small sprinkling of sugar 
scattered on pieces of paper pretty thiokly; 
that I have tried also with suooess.—M. H. 

A core for wartfl. —The plant known as 
Euphorbia helioeoopia—commonly called Sun- 
spurge or Wart-wort—is one of the commonest 
weeds in the world, and it is an infallible 
remedy for warts, and almost magical in the 
rapidity of its operation. Some twelve months 
ago I had a wart on my forehead, which had 
oome there six months previously, during the 
winter, when Wart-wort is not available, as it 
dies down as soon as the first frost oomes; but 
in May last year I was travelling in Italy, and 
on the side of Mount Vesuvius I found the 
Euphorbia, whioh was already full-grown 
there—indeed, I believe it lives through the 
winter in Italy. I plucked a branch and 
applied the juioe—whioh is milky, like that of 
the Dandelion—to the wart, and repeated the 
application two or three times the same day, as 
I fell in with the plant again; in two days 
the wart was gone. In this country the 
Euphorbia is not fully-grown till the middle of 
July, when it can be found in every nook in the 
cottager’s garden, or by the wayside wherever 
there is a little good mould not covered with 
Grass. The main stem contains a good deal of 
milk, and the 11 witch-doctors”—of whom some 
are still to be found in country places—are 
generally acquainted with the virtues of this 
plant, and the rustics round come to them to be 
oured of their warts. The “ witch-doctor ” goes 
into her garden, smears the palm of her hand 
with the milk of the Euphorbia, oomes to the 
patient, presses her hand on the warts—keeping 
ft therefor some time, and mumbling a chafip 
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all the while—and then dismisses him with an 
imperative command not to allow water to touoh 
the wart for forty-eight hours, and if it ia not 
gone in three days to come again to her, when 
the same process is repeated. A third visit ia 
rarely required. It will cure warta on man or 
beaat, but care must be taken, when applying 
it to the teat of a cow, not to use it when she ia 
milking, as it is a deadly poison when taken 
internally, and waa probably the principal 
ingredient in the ** Aqua Tofana ” of the 
Borgias.— J. A. M., in Farm and Home. 

1106. —Raspberry and Gooseberry 1am.—1« 

mixed Raspberry and Gooseberry Jam particularly good, 
and. if so, what proportions of the two fruits should be 
used 1—A. B. G. _ 

BIRDS* 

QUERIES. 

1107. — Canary losing feathers.— Oan you or any¬ 

one sindly tell me what to do for a h«n canary, who ia 
losing all her feathers, tspecially on the head 7 .1 can 

find no trace of vermin, and she seems in good health. 
Oan it be moulting so early in the season 1 —Dbvokia. 

1108 . —Parrot bathing.—My daughter has a fine 
carrot, and, although he is very fond of haviDg water 
poured over him, he will not get into his bath, and so 
Wash his breast feathers. What oan be done to induoe the 
bird to bathe?—J ack. 

REPLIES. 

836. — Red mites on canary. — If 
“Novice” prepares a perch in the follow 
manner he will eradicate the pest: Remove the 
sap from a piece of Elder, plug both ends with 
cotton wool; then in a straight line pierce small 
holes with a strong needle (previously hardened 
in the flame of a lamp), about i-inch or i-inoh 
apart. He will find, on examination eaoh morn¬ 
ing, the insects to have ooncealed themselves in 
the hollow piece of wood, when they can be 
easily scalded. I would also advise him to 
well lime the floor and wood-work of the bird’s 
cage as a preventive of future attacks.—J. C. 
MoGrane. 

1000. — Wood pigeons. — I have tried 
many contrivances to soare these away from 
the kitchen garden, and have spent a good deal 
of time in trying to shoot them, but I have not 
been successful. 1 always resort to the use of 
old fish-netting now, for it is the only effectual 
means of preserving the green crops from their 
ravages; as soon as we put out a bed of Cauli¬ 
flowers, or any member of that family, a net Is 
stretched over it at onoe. This ia the only plan 
I oan recommend, and I am anre no one oould 
be more tried with them than I am.—J. 0« C. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS, 

QUERIES. 

1109. - Belgian rabbits.—I have a few good lop-eared 
Belgian rabbits, fawn and fawn and white in oolour. 1 with 
to sell them. Can any one tell me what would be about the 
average price to ask for this kind of rabbit % —Buds axd 
Blossoms. 

1110 —Small eggs —Oould “ Doultlng,” or any other 
reader of Gaudsmuo kindly inform me the reason of my 
egge being very small ? Some months sinoe they were very 
large, taking them altogether, and more In quantity than 
now. 1 feed the hens on Indian Oorn, Barley, and Wheat, 
about equal quantities cf eaoh. 1 have one nook and 
twenty-nine hens. They have a meadow to run in, and 
they seem in goed health.—Q. M. J. 

REPLIES. 

841.— Old and young fowls. — Th® 
eight-weeks-old Brahma chickens will be mnoh 
better kept separate from the old fowls for 
another three months, especially if the run is 
limited. They will thrive best with a Grass 
or garden run, and should not have a perch, 
bnt be provided with a quantity of short straw 
in a perfectly dry roost. My Brahmas are very 
successfully kept, and have no perches, in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term, but roost on 
shelves over the laying nests. Very broad 
perches (slabs of wood with bark uppermost) 
are provided, and some of the fowls use these. 
Striot cleanliness must be observed. I turn 
broods of chickens into a covered pen, 10 feet 
by about 15 feet, provided with ooey corners 
^nd coops for night. They are allowed a ran 
the greater part of eaoh day, on Grass, 16 yards 
by 16 yards, unless the weather is wet. Re¬ 
member, wet is the chicken’s greatest enemy. 
For feeding chickens after the first week or 
two I mash Spratt’s food, mixed with ooaree 
Oatmeal and sharps, some half-hour before 
giving it in the morning, and groats and small 
Wheat at intervals. Let them have fresh bones 
to pick, and the beejf orthe^ bonsp^raps, with 
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plenty of green food, and they will thrive with 
snoh treatment in a maimer that will give 
“A Beginner” every satisfaction.— Constant 
Reader. 

977.— Blue Andalusians. —The plumage 
of the Andalusian cock and hen is of a deep 
slate-colour, with “a lacing of darker colour, or 
even black, on each feather is preferable the 
haokle, saddle, and sickle should be black or 
deep purple, with a rich gloss. The beak is a 
dark norn-colour; the eye a bright orange or 
red—bnt all in a show-pen Bhould match. The 
comb, wattles, and face a brilliant red; the 
deaf ears pure opaque white; the legs a dark 
leaden blue, and the breast a deep-bine. As 
regards the general characteristics of the breed, 
the head should be large and deep; the beak 
rather long, bnt not thin; the comb medium 
and single, deeply serrated, perfectly straight 
and upright in the oock, bnt falling over to one 
side in the case of the hen. The wattles are 
very long, fine, and thin in texture; the 
faoe is fine in quality, bare of feathers, andfree 
from white; the deaf ears are medium-sized, 
smooth, flat, fitting dose to head, and free from 
wrinkles; the neok is long, carried well back, 
with flowing hackle ; the general appearanoe of 
the body is light and active, broad at the 
shoulders, and tapering to the tail; the back is 
rather round, and slanting to tail; the wings 
are long, but oarried tightly to the body, the 
long back feathers coming well over the points; 
the breast is rounded, and carried forward; the 
legs and feet are rather long, free from feathers, 
and toes thin; the sickles in the tail are arched, 
and carried well np, bnt not squirrel fashion; 
the bird is large, and the carriage is very 
npright and strutting. This standard answers 
for the hen as well, making allowance for 
the usual sexual differences. Coming to the 
good qualities of the fowl, the first thing to be 
said in its favour is, it is an excellent layer of 
large, white eggs ; it is a non-sitter; and stands 
confinement as well, if not better, than any 
breed. When kept in such situations, the 
oolour of the bird is all in its favour, for the 
feathers are not easily soiled in snoh a way as 
to make them look unsightly. Better table 
birds, no doubt, oan be named; still, the 
Andalusian is not the worst in this respect. 
Altogether, it most be classed amongst the 
most useful fowls we have.—D oulting. 

998. — Fowl bleeding.—The cock is ap¬ 
parently suffering from vertigo, a disease which 
Is generally seen in over-fed birds ; sometimes, 
however, it arises from weakness. The latter 
is very likely the oanse, seeing that none of the 
hens are affeoted. To relieve the bird, its head 
should be held well up, and a drop or two of 
neat brandy be placed within the beak; when 
able to swallow, give a teaspoonful of brandy 
and water, to be followed shortly afterwards by 
an aperient. I advise “ Wootton Courtenay ” 
to get rid of his bird. It is always nnwise to 
breed from a oook subject to disease of any 
kind, especially when he is three years old.— 
Doulting. 

999. —Hen leaving her nest.—When a 
sitting hen leaves her nest, and the fact is not 
discovered until the eggs are quite oold, the 
best thing to do is to place the eggs in warm 
water, with a temperature of 105 degs. Fahr. 
In very warm weather the hen may remain off 
her nest for several hours without running much 
risk ; so valuable eggs should never be thrown 
away until they are proved to be worthless. I 
am an advocate for feeding sitting hens well 
when they oome off their nest, bnt this should 
only be onoe a-day. A good hen will not care 
to leave her eggs oftener than this. What is 
the reason of yonr hens refusing to sit longer ? 
Are the nests infested with insect vermin, or 
are the hens closely related to non-sitting 
breeds ? Incubators may be bought from two 
guineas upwards.— Doulting. 

Mongrel fowls. — I cannot endorse 
“C. H. W.’s ” judgment (page 110) in his 
oriticism of “ N. Wood’s” views. The question 
at issue appears to me to be this: Are the 
French fowls, as a rule, better layers than 
English ones ? The fact that the French egg- 
produoers under-sell ns in our own market 
makes it appear probable that such is the case. 
I conceive the bnrden of proof rests with 
“ C. H. W.” He should adduce counter faots to 
prove that “N. W.’s” statements are wrong. 
But he does nothing of the kind. At the 


Frenoh oan produce eggs so cheaply, it seems 
highly improbable that their stock: is tainted 
and unhealthy. “C. H. W.” says:^“I think 
it quite as easy to raise a prolific- strain of pure¬ 
bred birds as to breed mongrels, and then one 
has something to look at.” Now I must dis¬ 
sent from this statement. The logical law of 
chances demonstrate that the odds are against 
the conjunction of two phenomena that are in 
no way usually connected. So, one wishes to 
improve the egg-producing capacity of his birds, 
and he decides to include with this useful 
quality certain fancy points that are in no 
way connected with It, his chances of success 
are enormously lessened. I believe it to be open 
to question as to whether the points of the 
fowl-fancier are not the outcome of caprice 
rather than a true taste for the beautiful or a 
knowledge of the laws by whioh it can bo 
recognised.—L. C. E. 
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OUf vV/U well-rooted plants from oold pita: Christmas 
Number. Gob John Salter, King of Crimsons, Mme. O. Dea 
grange, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Marsot, Hermoine, An* 616, 
Souvenir d'an Ami. Mrs. G. Bundle, 8oeur Melanie, Elaine. 
This set of IS, post free. Is. 6d.: blank P.O. 
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plants, Is. 6d., post free. 
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All beautiful English glass, paoked at home in new boxes, 
which Is much better than foreign glass packed abroad. 
Packing-oases included on rail at Leeds. 

Putty, Id. per lb.; Paint, 4d. per lb.; White Lead, 3d. per lb 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT, 

WholMElG GlAM Warehouse, 

8 ft 10, ALFRED BTRE&T, BOAR LANE. LEEDS. 


flREENHOUSE (lean-to), with partial glass 
U back, saddle boiler, and hot-water pipes. All in perfect 


condition. New eighteen months ago. Price £12.- 
GREENHQtTSE, Box 735, 402, 8trand, W.O. 
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TTORROCKS’ Champion Greenhouse BOILER, 
JLL the best ever Invented, to build in wall of Greenhouse, 
will heat 100 feet 4-iDOh piping, prioe 48s. List free.— D. 
HORROO KS. Tyldeeley, near Manchester. 


'PANNED STRING GARDEN NETTING, 

-i- extra strong, highly commended last year, 1. 2, 3 4 yards 
wide, Id. square yard, 100 8s. ~ 

Kinx’s-road, Ca>diff. 


___4 yards 

600 45a.-O. 81MCOX, 180, 


GREENHOUSES, 20 PER CENT. SAVED!— 

vJ Before purcha sing G reenhouses obtain an estimate (free! 
from us. Bpeoial “ JUBILEE " design, with Testimonials and 
Catal ogu e, post tree.—PEASoB ft HEATLEY, ! 


,__HP-. The 

1 cultural Works. Hoiloway-rd., London. N. 


flREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

VT The best and cheapest makers in the world.—ALFRED 
PEEL ft SONS. HeadOffioes: Wood-green, London; Cannon- 
mills-bridge, Edinburgh; Wlndhill, Bradford, Yorkshire; 
Phlbsborough-rd., Dublin. Awarded Medal at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society's Provincial Show, Liverpool, July, 1888, for 
our £12 Paxton Greenhouse; also at the Great Horticultural 
Show, held at Hull Botanic Gardens, awarded Medal and 
Flrst-olass Oertifloate for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged 
by the judges and Press to be the cheapest and best value evse 
exhibited. Greenhouses complete from 50s. Illustrated Gate* 
logue. with testimonials and Press opinions. 1 stamps. 

PAINT—Try Leete’s for Horticultural Build- 
A inra. Gre * * ’ L 


inga, Gi_____._ _ 

or 23s. per owfc., cash; all colours.—A. LEETE ft 
Works. 199. London-road, B.K 


i., Pain* 


OO nnn STRONG tanned netting, 

Inch mesh, any width, Id. per square yard; 
100, 7s. 6d.; 300, £110s. Good tennis ana boundary nets, 
hanging true. Corded all round, 2 yards wide, 34d. per lineal 
yard.—L. MAUDE. 5, Qro ve. Ashton-unde r- Lyne. _ 

XTURSERY (Leasehold) to be SOLD cheap. 
-Lt a greenhouses, well.heated. Near London,—Apply 
Box ?33, London Central Aueucj, 403, Strand- 
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COMPOSTS FOR POTTING AND BORDERS. 
About this season of the year gardeners of all 
degrees, and numbers of amateurs, no doubt, 
will be exercising their minds on the subject of 
soils and composts for storing for future use. 
With gardeners in private places, with perhaps 
their employers’ fields and moors to go to, it is 
principally a question of selection; but with 
amateurs in various circumstances — people 
with houses in towns, or small gardens in the 
country containing a few glasshouses and plants 
—the main problem is, Where is the soil to 
come from ? Among the inexperienced, particu¬ 
larly, the most erroneous notions exist on the 
subject of soils in plant culture, and far more 
importance is attached to the matter than need 
be, thanks chiefly to the mysterious teachings 
of old gardening books. Here I shall try to ex¬ 
plain the nature and uses of the various kinds 
of soils and other materials used in the garden, 
hoping thereby to help the reader more effectu¬ 
ally than has hitherto been done, and according 
to his particular circumstance. 

Loam. 

This is the principal element in nearly all 
potting composts and borders. Loam varies 
much in quality, some samples being heavy and 
some light, with many shades between. Hence 
the word is rather misleading in the sense in 
which it is generally used. There are clayey 
loams, sandy loams, light loams, and heavy 
loams. The first is a strong soil, suitable for 
Wheats and some other subjects, but seldom 
good for horticultural purposes, being apt to 
bake, cake, and become hard. The second 
(sandy loam) is more generally useful, but 
often wants enriching; while light loam 
usually consists of sand, clay, and vege¬ 
table matter in about equal proportions, 
which render it very suitable for various pur¬ 
poses without the addition of anything else. 
The best loam is procured from the surface of 
old pastures, being rich in the food of plants, 
derived from animal excrement and vegetable 
fibre—the latter, in a state of decomposition, 
being a manure in itself. As a rule, the colour 
of loam is a pretty good guide to its quality. 
For garden purposes it shouid not be too light- 
coloured nor too dark, but just of a dull brown 
colour, something like snuff or Cocoa, and friable 
in texture. Loam like this is common in nearly 
all looalities, in old fields, about hedgerows, 
roadsides, and wherever the soil has been long 
undisturbed. Loam usually and necessarily 
forms the staple of all good garden soils, but is 
oftener found leas adulterated on farm lands, as 
well as richest in quality ; and a perfectly good 
article for one’s purpose may generally be found 
in such places, only needing sifting to free it 
from stones and rubbish. Loam of this descrip¬ 
tion, if Btored under cover, will dry and become 
fit for use in a short time, and may be reduced 
or enriched to any degree by the application of 
leaf-mould, sand, or manures, according to its 
quality. 

Peat. 

Like loam, peat differs muoh in quality. Kent 
peat, of which two sorts Ar* sold by the trader 
chiefly for Orchids and other Fnewal injects? is 


of excellent quality for many purposes. The 
Orchid peat consists chiefly of Ferns and other 
roots, which, in their half-decomposed state, 
form a rough fibry turf. The other sort is 
blacker, and of closer texture, but contains 
much rough white sand, which keeps it open, 
rendering it suitable for some pot-plants, as it 
stands. Good peat is, however, easily found on 
mostly all moors and commons ; and if it is not 
exactly of the quality desired, it can soon be 
altered by the addition of sand. Peat is plenti¬ 
ful in morasses, where it usually consists of 
Sphagnum Moss, often many feet deep. It is 
this kind of peat that is dug out and aried for 
fuel in many parts of Scotland and Ireland ; but 
it is not very good for horticultural purposes. 
That which is found on the higher and drier 
hillsides, where the common Heath thrives, is the 
best, and should always be chosen. The Sphagnum 
Moss-peat will, however, do for many common 
purposes out-of-doors, and is used in immense 
quantities by nurserymen for their Rhododen¬ 
dron-beds and the like, mixed with oommon 
soil. This kind of peat, in a dried state, is now 
being imported from the Continent, in the 
shape of peat-litter ; bnt we have plenty of it at 
home equally suitable for the purpose. Peat is 
exceedingly useful for many purposes in plant- 
culture. Most plants will grow in it well, and 
some species, like Heaths, Azaleas, and Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, prefer it to loam, while it may with 
advantage be added to nearly all composts. 
When well drained, plants root freely in peat, 
and the roots keep active and fresh longer than 
in any other compost. It takes the place of 
leaf-mould, and does not encourage the produc¬ 
tion of worms like that material, which is a 
great advantage. A quantity should be stored 
for use in any garden, and before using it should 
be thoroughly chopped up, and every partiole of 
the soil rubbed through a fine sieve, in which 
condition it is fit for adding to other soils, or 
using by itself. Pure peat and sand, in equal 
quantities, sifted tine, form one of the best 
composts for fine seeds. It never cakes, 
and the weakest seedlings can push through it. 
A little loam may be added to it for such pur¬ 
poses, but composts for covering seed-pans and 
boxes should consist of peat and sand alone. 
Peat that is not naturally sandy, like Kent peat, 
should never be used in a lumpy, rough state, 
so commonly practised. It soon goes black and 
sour, and no roots will thrive in it. This is the 
case with the moorland peat we nse here ; but 
by breaking it up thoroughly and adding sand 
and charcoal dust to it in quantity, it does well 
for anything. Nothing is more deceiving than 
a rough peaty compost. You may add Band to 
it in quantity, and at the end of the year it will 
turn out of the pot so black and sour, that one 
wonders where all the sand has gone to. The real 
explanation is that it never was in it, the turfy 
lumps having only been coated over with sand, 
and not mixed with it at all. Broken well up, 
it requires a large quantity of sand added to it 
to alter its texture sensibly—in fact, black soft 
peat oan hardly be overdone with coarse silver 
or river sand. Peat may bo added to all loams 
freely. I never heard of it doiDg any harm, and 
for reducing heavy soils to a friable condition it 
is preferable to leaf-mould, provided plenty of 
sand is given as well. It may also be added to 
garden ground with advantage, especially in 
conjunction with lime, which acts upon it bene¬ 


ficially, like other vegetable substances. Some 
of the best and cleanest crops of Potatoes I ever 
saw came off ground manured in this way. 

Leaf-mould. 

Like peat, leaf-mould enters largely into nearly 
all composts for propagating and potting plants. 
Unlike the former, too muoh of it may be 
used. Many plants that do not grow in 
peat naturally will thrive in it nevertheless. 
No plants succeed well in leaf-mould alone. The 
best mould is formed of tree-leaves only, but 
much that is used consists of decayed hotbed- 
manure, whioh, although not differing in appear¬ 
ance from pure leaf-soil, is richer in character, 
and usually much infested by worms, for which 
reason it is not so good for plants, as it 
is sure to encourage these pests. It does 
very well for potting coarse-rooting subjects ; 
but peat is preferable if clean leaf-mould 
is not procurable. In fact, we should prefer 
peat as a substitute for leaf-mould, and it should 
be sparingly used. For Vine and fruit borders 
generally it should never be employed, except 
as a mulching for the surface, for which purpose 
it is excellent in many ways, if used in a rough 
state. When buried in the soil of borders it is 
very apt to oreate fungi, especially when bottom- 
heat is used. We once saw a Vine border turned 
out that was completely overrun with threads of 
some fungus that smelt very offensively, and in¬ 
jured the Vines. Mould from Beeoh-loaves is 
particularly objectionable on this account, as the 
husks of the nuts soon become masses of spawn. 
It is the pieces of rotten twigs and sticks that 
create the fungus principally ; the leaves them¬ 
selves soon decay. For pot purposes leaf-mould 
should be thoroughly decomposed, by letting 
the leaves lie in a large heap a couple of years 
or more. 

Sand. 

This iB one of the most indispensable in¬ 
gredients in all composts, and may take the 
place of either peat or leaf-mould for lightening 
heavy soils. Tne heaviest loam can be reduced 
to an open and friable condition by the appli¬ 
cation of sand, and for many strong-growing 
subjects, like Pelargoniums, no other addition is 
needed. Silver sand is most commonly used, 
and there are several kinds of it. Reigate silver 
sand is the best, either the coarse or the fine; 
but large quantities of a kind called “Calais 
sand ” are shipped to Hull, which is perfectly 
good for most purposes, though some gardeners 
do not like it because of its fineness. River 
sand, from clear rivers, is as good as the best 
silver-sand, and we know gardens where no 
other kind is ever used. It would be pure waste 
of money buying silver sand at so much per 
ton, when good river sand could be had for 
nothing, as it can, near many English and 
Scotch streams and rivers. The quality can 
always be tested by striking a few cuttings of 
various plants in it. If a plant will root readily 
in the pure sand, or if seeds will vegetate in it 
freely, it will do for mixing with all composts 
also. The red sands, so abundant in some parts of 
Nottingham and other parts of England, are 
also quite as good as ailver sand; for iruit-treeB 
and plants of all kinds not only grow freely, but 
thrive in these when manure is added. Some of 
the finest Grapes we ever saw were grown in 
soil consisting almost wholly of red sand ; and we 
believe the greater part oi Sherwood Foust lies 
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on the deep red sandstone. Grapes, as a role, 
snooeed unoommonly well In red, sandy loams 
of this nature, and some maintain it is the best 
of all soils for the Vine. Sand should enter 
largely into mostly all potting and border com¬ 
posts, if it be procurable in sufficient quantity. 
A soil may be made poorer by its application, 
but it is not likely to do any harm in any other 
way, and heavy loams are much improved in 
texture by it, provided the two are thoroughly 
- ‘ “ *' - "nd is 


purposes 


the sheet of paper, take a slip of gummed paper, 
out off a band of the required length, moisten 
it, and place it over the stem of the plant, 
pressing it down well on either side; others 
must be placed in the same manner wherever 
necessary. If the specimen has been properly 
dried it will not require many. The natural 
order, name of the plant, locality where found, 
and the date, should be written at the bottom 
of each sheet.—G. S. S. 


mixed. For propagating ... 
commonly used alone, but for most things it 
may be mixed with about a quarter of fine leaf- 
mould, or peat, with advantage to the plants, 
especially when potting-off is not carried out as 
soon as the cuttings are struck. 

Charcoal. 

Fresh charcoal, that has not been used for steel¬ 
making, or other manufacturing purposes, is 
excellent for mixing with soils. It can hardly 
be given in too great quantities, for all sorts of 
plants root freely in it alone. Hence, charcoal- 
dust may be used os a substitute for sand in 
striking cuttings ; in fact, the dust is the best 
portion of it for garden purposes, and as the char¬ 
coal-burners give it away for little or nothing, 
it Is usually procurable in sufficient quantity on 
all estates. It is one of the best soil-sweet¬ 
eners that can be used, as it prevents the soil 
becoming sour. It one sense, also, it acts as a 
manure, and it is certain most plants thrive 
well in a compost containing plenty of it. 
These, then—loam, peat, leaf mould, sand, and 
charcoal—are the five main elements of all 

S lant composts, and their use or proportion 
epends upon the subjects they are needed for ; 
but for the great majority of cultivated plants 
that do not naturally require one particular 
kind of soil, two parte of loam, one of peat, or 
leaf-mould, one of sand, and one of charcoal 
will prove a good oompoet. W. 8. J. 

Flowers and leave®.—We need not ask 
ourselves whether leaves or flowers are most 
beautiful, but enjoy both as being better than 
either alone. Recently, in a garden sunny 
and well sheltered, I saw a group of Ghent 
Azaleas, among which had been planted some 
of the best Japan Maples, and the combination 
was a very happy one. These Azaleas are of all 
oolours, from milk-white through soft shades of 
sulphur and yellow, orange, pink, and then 
comes a series of reds quite unnameable, so softly 
rich in tone as to remind one of the rosy sky of 
sunrise, or a beautiful sunset on the sea. Each 
little bush was covered with soft flower-clusters, 
and the bronzy-red or finely cut green foliage of 
the M&pleset off each colour to the best advantage. 
The group was in a sunny nook, surrounded on 
all sides but the south by dark Yews, so that 
when the sun poured its golden light on the 
Azaleas, one had a glimpse of soft, rainbow-like 
colour, perfectly undescribablein words. Quite 
near at hand, beside the path, were great bushes 
of Tree-Paeonies, 6 feet high, and covered with 
their great flowers ; and in the Grass, also in 
bloom, were groups of Iris germanica, with here 
and there a plant of the white Florentine Iris 
for contrast, and others of I. Vlctorine and I. 

K dlida for variety in leafage as well as for later 
oom. But in a whole gardenful of early 
summer beauty naught pleased me better than 
did this great mass of Maples in leaf, and Ghent 
Azaleas in blossom, and wherever these plants 
will grow, it is a combination worth muoh to 
secure.—A. 

750.— How to fasten and label dried 
flowers. — I do not know the process adopted 
at Kew for fastening dried plants on to paper ; 
but the simplest method is with small bands of 
gummed paper. Some persons advocate gum¬ 
ming or glueing the specimens on to the paper, 
out when this is done the specimen oannot be 
removed, if it is desired to do so for any reason. 
Gumming the specimens is a messy operation, 
and, in the case of specimens with woody stems, 
by no means an effectual way of fastening down 
the plant. Take a sheet of toughish, but not 
stiff, paper, as near the same colour as the sheet 
the plant is to be fastened to as possible. Cover 
it all over with strong gum, and, when it is 
quite dry, out it into narrow stripe as wanted. 
The bands for many plants need not be more 
than ji-inoh in width, and the shorter they are 
the neater the spSctmen will lodk. Lay the 
l ill fqTfcccupy 


THE TUBEROSE SCENTED TOBACCO 
(NICOTIANA AFFINI8). 

Amongst sweet-eoented white flowers of oom 
paratively recent introduction few, if any, excel 
in general usefulness the Tuberose-scented 
Tobacco, of which we give an illustration. It 
is a most accommodating plant, and will thrive 
admirably in almost any soil or position in the 
garden, and produce wonderful quantities of 
its beautifully-scented, Tuberose-like, white 
flowers : and these have the valuable property 
of giving off their soent in the evening, the only 
time in the day that many a person engaged in 
business can enjoy the pleasures of their 


plimt in the position j^qji Isl 





Plants from our Readers’ Gardens : 
Tuhcrobb-huented Tobacco (Nicotiana 
affinib). 

Engraved (or Qardshiko Illubteatsd from a photograph 
by Mr. W. T. Baahford. 


jarden. When used in a out state it will be 
found, with reasonable care, to last a consider¬ 
able time fresh and fair in a room. It may be 
had in bloom easily during the late antumn 
months if it be grown in pole in good oompost 
in a light, moderately-warm, and well-ventilated 
greenhouse. Seed sown now will not be too 
late for that purpose. This Tobacco, when 
planted out-of-doors, usually grows from 3 feet 
to 4 feet in height, so that it is well adapted 
for a back-row plant in a mixed flower border. 


THB COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from July 2nd 
to July 9th. 

Pitted Strawberries for forcing. Netted up Cherries. 
Sommer pruned wall-trees Used the engine frsely 
among Peaches, Apricots, Plums, and Morello Cherries. 
Watered the trees on south, east, and west walls, giving 
liquid-manure to those trees carrying heavy crops. Netted 
up Strawberries, as the blackbirds are getting trouble¬ 
some. Watered outside bordere of vineries, using water 
from the pond, and adding about a pound of artificial 
manure to oaoh barrel of water- Kept down laterals in 
late vinery. The growth In early house hsd now pretty 
well oeased ; late growth on early foroed Vines encourages 
late rooting, and leads to excitement instead of reat Dj- 
t.cted what appeared like the beginning of red spider Id 
one corner of the house ; uerd the rpoDge and soap ami 
water, sponging both aides of the leaves. Used the 
engine freely In orchard-house twloe a-day during hot 
weather; glviog water at the roots, also, except in the 
o«se of plants having ripening fruit. Moved Plums In 
pots to open sir to flavour tbs fruit. We kept our 
early Peach-house open night and day to flavour the fast- 
ripening fruit. Plnohed back young wood of Figs in 
house. Gathered the last of first orop ; but the earliest 
fruit of second orop close up, giving liquid-manure freely 
now. Tomatoes planted in house after Cocambers are 
fast travelling up the roof; they are bearing freely 
st the bottom, though we have not stopped, nor 
do not intend to stop them till they reach the top cf 
the bouse ; ill the side-shoole are pinched back early. 
Open-air Tomatoes are trained on the same principle. 
Budded Rosea, doing the work in the evening, after the 
sun loses Its power. Ths bed of Briers was mulched, and 
the muloh kept the roots oool and moist, and the bark 
works freely. Roses on wall have been very bright; they 
name with a rush owing to the hot weather. I think Glolre 
de Dijon, Mardchal Kiel, William Allan Richardson, and 
Souvenir d’un Ami, never looked more beautiful, though 
the Mardchal has not been so bright in oolour, owing to 
the hot sunshine. In the flower garden we have been 
busy watering and hoeing. When It la neoessary to 
water we always go round with the hoe next morning 
early and stir up tbs surface. Pegged down those plants 
rf a trailing habit Dahlias art growing rapidly now. 
Many of the sicgle-flowerlng kinds in the beds art in 
blossom. Tied up main stems to the stakes ; any tie* that 
were made when the plants were first put out, if looking 
light are removed. Hollyhooks are needing attention 
and support now. Tied in climbers, removing a groes 
■hoot here and there with the knife Ke-nrrangsd con¬ 
servatory, taking out ail plants which may be classed as 
non-effective. Air is left on night and day now, the nlpht 
dews and the oool air strengthens ths growth of the 
plants, and tends to keep down Insects. Put In cuttings 
of Pinks and Carnations under handllghto la a shady 
situation. Gave liquid manure to Fuchsias, sonal Pelar 
ioniums, &o , usim a shade in bright weather. Planted 
out more Celery. Dusted Turnips Just up with fresh lime 
early in the morning to drive off the flies, which are just 
making their appearance, using the hoe often to raise adust. 
Sowed Lettuoes and Radishes In a oool position. Planted out 
winter Greens. Prloked out late Broccoli to get strong 
tiU the land La ready; they will go In after Btraeberriee. 
Cleared sway early Peas. Dug trenches for late Celery 
and Leeks Discontinued cutting Asparagus as we have 
plenty of Peas and Frenoh Beans now. The latter are 
growing in a turf-pit, and were started with a little 
bottom-hast; the lights have been removed some time 
Shifted on Cinerarias and Primulas, keeping them in cold 
frames in a shady position. Shifted specimen Achimenes 
into larger pots. Shifted on Begonias, Eupatoriums, 
Eranthenroms, and other winter-lowering stuff. We are 
growing these now in oool pits, ventilated freely during 
the day, sprinkling and abutting up in ths afternoon 
Kept the hoe going everywhere for the double purpose of 
killing weeds when small and keeping the surface loose. 

Greenhouse. 

Balsams,— Plants raised from late sowings, 
Intended to come into flower after the earliest 
are over, should be liberally treated now, as their 
ability to bloom well depends on the strength 
they attain. This handsome annual is much 
more effective when the plants are large and 
vigorous than when they are small and poor. 
To have them in good oondltion it is neoessary 
to adopt one of two courses : either to give 
large pots, or to feed liberally and continuously 
with manure-water, in addition to using rich 
soil. Those who make a speciality of Balsams, 
often use pots S or 9 inches in diameter, tut 
fine examples may be grown In pots a size 
smaller than this, provided manure-water U 
constantly given. Qaiok-ff rowing, gross-feed - 
iog plants of this nature will bear stronger ap¬ 
plications of manure in any form than the 


Roving Sailor.—“ Constant Reader ” may 
be right in identifying the " Roving Sailor 
with the Ivy-leaved Toad-flax (Linarla cymba- 
laris), but the names of Thread of Life and 
Mother of Thousands are given, in Warwick¬ 
shire, to the Saxifrage sarmentosa, called also 
Wandering Jew ; and also by a correspondent 
of Gardening, some two or three years ago. 
Creeping 8ailor, a name so like Roving Sailor 
as to mass it probable that the latter term also 
applies to 8. sarmentosa.— Esperanoe. 


generality of soft-wooded greenhouse subjects, 
as, provided the stimulants used are not too 
strong for the roots to bear, there is no danger 
of their running to top-growth in the way 
that occurs with some things. Where horse- 
droppings are obtainable, amateurs will find 
this a safer material wherewith to make 
liquid-manure than any of the powerful 
artificial manures. A peck of droppings put 
into a dozen gallons of water will not be too 
much ; if a oouple of handfuls of soot are added 
it will be an improvement. Stir the whole well 
np, and then let it stand two or three days 
before me. It should be applied quite dear, 
and when used an equal quantity of olean 
water may be added. A oold frame will be 
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the best pUoe for these lets Balaems, giving 
plenty of sir dsy and night; syringe freely every 
afternoon. Amateurs who have a really good 
■train of Balsams will do well to save their own 
seed. Plants that have flowered early are the 
moat to be relied on ; however fine and double 
the flowers are, it will be notioed that the beat 
and largest are borne on the main or central 
stem of the plant, those on the side shoots 
having a tendenay to come single and poor. In 
saving seed, only the pods that are borne upon 
the main stem should be selected, as the seeds 
from these will surely produoe a muoh larger 
percentage of double flowers than those that 
come from the side shoots. 

Tritoxias. —These handsome late summer 
bloomers will bear their roots being more 
closely packed in the pots than many things of 
like character ; but when orowded in this way 
manure-water must be given regularly from 
this time onwards, without which the flower- 
spikes will not attain more than half the size 
that they should. Syringe overhead regularly 
and freely to keep down red spider and aphides, 
both of which are sometimes troublesome, and 
if let to remain undisturbed oause the leaves to 
turn yellow and siokly-looking. Keep a good 
look-oat for slugs, which have a greater lining 
for the foliage of these plants than almost any 
other pot-plant I know of; one or two of these 
slimy intruders will soon disfigure the leaves of 
a large specimen so as to make it unfit to be 
seen. 

Vallotas— In times past, when the idea 
often prevailed that only a few of the freest and 
qniokest-growing plants that are cultivated in 
pots were benefited by, or would bear, manure- 
water, many things, suoh as the bnlbs in ques¬ 
tion, suffered for want of sufficient sustenance, 
particularly in the height of the growing season. 
Sven when the bulbs are grown singly in com¬ 
paratively large pots, liquid stimulants will be a 
great help to them from this time up to their 
ooming into flower. When a number of bulbs 
are grown together, so that the soil is p&oked 
with their roots, unless they get support in this 
way the display of bloom will be deficient. A 
oool, airy greenhouse or a cold frame is the best 
p l ace now for these fine autumn-flowering 
plants, giving them plenty of light, so that their 
leaves may attain the substance and solidity 
that is essential to the bulbs getting large and 
strong, on whieh depends their ability to flower 
freely. Thomas Bainis. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Budding Roses. —In the case of standard 
Roses the buds are placed on the young wood 
of the current year, on the upper side of the 
shoots, dose to the main stem. A longitudinal 
cut is made 1$ inohee, just through the bark ; 
this out is intersected at right angles by a 
transverse out about half an inch from its upper 
end. The edges of the bark are lifted with the 
ivory handle of the budding-knife, and the 
shield of the bud inserted under the loosened 
bark and thrust well home. In preparing the 
bud do not make the shield too large. A shield 
an inch long is ample for the support and pro¬ 
tection of the bud till it unites with the Brier 
■took. In cutting out the buds insert the 
knife (which I need not say must be sharp) 
about half an inch below the bud, pass it 
through beneath the bud, removing a thin slioe 
of wood with it, ooming out about half an inoh 
or so above it. Remove the thin slip of wood 
with care, as if torn out roughly the oentre of 
the bud may be injured, which then will 
not grow. 1 usually prepare the bud, first 
plaoing the end in my mouth, then open the 
hark, thrust in the bua, and tie it in with Raffia 
at once. But in suooeMful budding, the most 
important matter is in doing the operation just 
when the wood of both stock and hud is in the 
right oondition, when the bark works freely and 
easily; and it is useless to attempt budding 
unless the bark is in the right oondition. The 
bark usually works best in showery weather. 
The evening or early morning is a good time to 
bud Rotes. It is best to finish all the standards 
before beginning the dwarfs, as by removing a 
little soil from the base of the stook, a moist 
position, where the bark will work freely, may 
generally be found even in dry, hot weather. 

Beds or Begonias.— Not only the tuberous 
varieties, but others, will succeed in the open 
air in a sheltered sKual* 

Digi a 




able change. The situation should be well pre¬ 
pared, ana the plants must be set out thickly, 
in order to create an immediate effect. This 
class of plants might with advantage be worked 
in connection with masses of spring flowers. 

Sweet-scented flowers, —Enoourage these 
by every possible means. Beds of Heliotrope 
are delightful. Masses of the old Clove Carna¬ 
tion and white Pinks are always grateful to the 
senses. There is never too much fragrance in 
the garden. Modern ideas are more m favour 
of bright colours than sweet perfumes; but 
those who try to fill their gardens with fragrant 
flowers and trees will some day ere long unex¬ 
pectedly find themselves in the fore-front of 
fashion. 

The Honeysuckles are among the sweetest 
of flowers now, and may be made to fill a very 
important plaoe in the deooration of the garden. 

White Lilies have a powerful fragrance, 
and besides this, they are among the most 
beautiful and effective ornaments of the garden 
border. They want shelter from winds, and 
do not suooeed well if too orowded. Liquid- 
manure or a little muloh will be very useful 
now. Take up Tulips; as soon as the growth 
is ripe, take up the bulbs, and plaoe them in an 
airy room to complete the ripening. 

Wallflowers.— There is yet time to sow 
these for spring blooming. Sow in drills, and 
thin out when large enough, or transplant to a 
nursery-bed, 6 inches apart. 

Pinks. —Continue to take cuttings, inserting 
them under hand- lights in the shade, and keep 
moist. 

Pansies. —Gather seeds from ohoioe kinds; 
also strike cuttings. 

Fruit Garden. 

Summer pruning.— Follow this up persist¬ 
ently now. The fertile buds are always found 
at the base of the best-formed and strongest 
foliage, if the growth has been well built up 
by exposure. The young breast-wood may be 
allowed to grow, in certain oases, to give an extra 
fillip to the roots; but, as a rule, the work it is 
doing now can be better done by the main 
leaves situated on the short spurs. 

Watering stone-fruits.— It is next to im¬ 
possible to give too muoh water to Aprioots, 
Peaches, Cherries, or Plums on walls now, and 
all those trees carrying a heavy load should 
have some kind of stimulant in the water. I 
am using Clay’s manure this season. The best 
way of using it is to put it in the water, and 
let it be oarried to the roots atonoe. 

Mokbllo Cherries are very heavily laden 
this year, and though growing on the north side 
of the wall, a good soaking of liquid manure 
will be a great help, and will probably prevent 
the fruits falling, which sometimes happens 
when oheoked by sudden drought at this season. 
The black flies will, perhaps, be troublesome 
now. No quarter should be given. Where 
possible dip the shoots in a strong solution of 
soft soap and Tobaooo liquor. The work of 

Killing insects must be followed up with 
great pertinacity. If the principle was always 
acted up to of being in front of the flies there 
would be less worry and less expense, and the 
trees would suffer less. At this season one is 
inundated with such questions as the following: 
'* How oan I kill the flies on my Plum-trees ? 
The leaves are all curled up. My Roses are 
smothered with inseots. What must I do ?” 
The only thing to be done in suoh oases is to 
make the best of a bad job, and attaok them 
at once with ail the means at our command. A 
very good wash may be made as follows: 
Dissolve 1 lb. of soft soap in 8 gallons of soft 
water, and add ^-gallon of Tobacco-liquor, as 
obtained from the factory. Use it as warm as 
the hand will bear. 

Strawberry notes. —Look after runners for 
potting for early forcing. 'There is nothing 
gained by laying in small pots. Rather lay the 
runners in the fruiting pots at once. The com¬ 
post should consist of a good sound loam, rather 
heavy than light, three parts, and one part of 
old horse droppings, dried and broken up fine. 
To this should be added 1| pound per bushel 
of Clay’s manure, to be thoroughly intermixed. 
Well drain the pots, and fill them to within 
&-lnoh or so of the rim, pressing the soil down 
firmly. Select the best runners from the best 
and most fertile plants. Lay them in the oentre 
of the pot, pressing the base of the embryo 
plant in the soil, ana securing it there with a 


■tone or a small hooked peg. Give water when 
necessary, and stop all growth beyond the pot. 

Vinery. —Outside borders, where the Grapes 
are still unripe, will, in many cases, need 
water, and where necessary it should be done 
abundantly. It will also furnish an oppor¬ 
tunity of giving a quick-acting stimulant by dis¬ 
solving some artificial manure in the water. All 
Vine borders, both inside and out, now shonld 
be mulohed. Use every possible means to keep 
the foliage strong and healthy. Vigour of the 
right sort may always be regarded as a very 
good antidote to inseots ana mildew. There 
must be free ventilation to obtain strong, 
healthy foliage. It is always a good plan to let 
a healthy, vigorous Vine strike out. Say, for 
instance, there are a number of Vines growing 
in one house, and one or more, which is not 
unoommon, are doing better than the others. I 
should say out away and grab out the inferior 
plants, and permit the others to branch out and 
occupy the spaoe. 

Colouring Peaches.— Expose ripening fruit 
to all the light, air, and sunshine possible now; 
remove, if necessary, a leaf here and there to 
effeot this object. 

Plums under glass.— These succeed better 
in the shade of Peaches than any other kind of 
fruit. All ripening fruits should be kept rather 
drier at the last than when growing rapidly. 

Gooseberry catxrfillars. — Where these 
pests are present they must be kept down now 
by hand-picking. Keep the soil under the 
bushes flat and hard. Tap the stem with the 
handle of a fork and kill the inseots which fall. 

Vegetable Garden, 

Onion maggots are in some plaoes giving 
trouble. There is nothing that oan be done now 
to oheok them for this year, but all affected 
plants should be pulled up and destroyed, to 
get rid of the insects. A mulohing between the 
rows of short manure will help those plants yet 
untouched by the maggots to grow away from 
their enemies. 

French Beans on early borders. —As a 
rale, French Beans in the open air will stand a 
good deal of sunshine, but the plants in a warm 
position, at the foot of a south wall, it may 
be, will be muoh benefited with a muloh of 
manure on each side of the rows, to keep the 
earth oool and moist. 

Hoeing. —The hoe now should never be laid 
by for a single minute while working hours last. 
Even if the weeds are all killed keep it going. 
The stirring of the surface will disturb, and 
ultimately banish the beetles and flies, and 
other inseots, whioh always oome In shoals in 
hot weather, and an inch of loose soil over the 
roots of the plants keeps out the parching heat 
and drought. 

Tomatoes under glass. —These are growing 
and fruiting famously now, showing what a run- 
loving plant the Tomato is. Plants in pots must 
be well fed with liquid-manure. Continue to 
train leaders unstopped to the end of the rafter 
or trellis is reached, but rub off all side shootSt 

Salads must be mulohed now to keep them 
from bolting. Save seeds of Lettuoe. Any 
good kind of Lettuoe may be left for seeds now, 
as the crop may be soon gathered. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Tomatoes are one of the best fruit oropi in 
town gardens, and unless the air is very smoky 
and confined, they will be found to suooeed 
fairly without muoh trouble. A number of 
plants put out at the foot of a warm south wall 
usually do well, and produoe a quantity of fine 
fruit in ordinary seasons. But any open sunny 
plaoe in the garden will be suitable for them if 
free from cutting draughts, whioh are often 
very troublesome in such plaoes; and if the 
season proves fine and warm, a nioe lot of fruit 
is almost certain to be obtained. Plants pat 
out some time ago are now growing rapidly, 
with ever so little moisture at the root, under 
the influence of this tropical weather. Three 
stems is enough for any Tomato plant, and to 
eaoh of these a stout stake should be placed. 
These should be plaoed in a row about one foot 
apart, so that the sun may act fully upon eaoh 
branoh, and as they grow eaoh branch should 
be loosely yet neatly tied to the stakes. Com¬ 
paratively little water should be given at 
the root until the first trass or two of 
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fruit ia swelling up, when more will be 
required, and if the soil is poor, liquid- 
manure will be found of great servloe 
when the plants begin to feel the strain 
of producing several successive trusses of fruit. 
Tomatoes, as a rule, prefer a somewhat dry 
atmosphere around them, but in very hot and 
dry weather we find it advisable to sprinkle the 
plants overhead about once a-day, which 
appears to aid in setting the fruit well. At 
tames the flowers are apt to drop off instead of 
setting. Remove all laterals and .shoots from 
the base of the plants directly they are 
observed. 

But the best Tomatoes are, of course, pro¬ 
duced under glass, and where there is a green¬ 
house, this, if in a position, fully exposed to the 
sun, cannot be made better use of during the 
summer months than by filling it with Tomatoes. 
The more simply the house is constructed the 
better, we consider, as long as it is light, dry, 
and can be freely ventilated both at top and 
bottom at pleasure. Except to obtain very 
early or late crops, no hot-water pipes or fire- 
heat are necessary, and if the plants can have 
the house to themselves, or nearly so—for they 
never do much good muddled up and smothered 
with a lot of Ferns, flowering plants, &o .—and 
ventilation and watering be carefully attended 
to, it is no difficult matter to secure a good crop. 
One more hint on this subject. This is to be 
sure that you can depend upon the source from 
which the Tomato seed or plants are obtained. 
There are, as we have too often seen, a number 
of utterly worthless strains about, and both seed 
and plants grown only to sell, not to produce 
good crops. A packet of cheap seed we have 
recently seen produce plants of five or six entirely 
different kinds, and none of muoh account. The 
best way, if it can be done, is to go to someone 
who has a really good crop, and secure a bit of 
seed from the plants you see before you. 

Cucumbers, again, are often very well done 
in town air. The splendid masses of fine fruit, 
with large, healthy foliage, that may be some¬ 
times seen in oountry places, can hardly be ex- 
peoted, naturally, in the murky atmosphere of 
a large town; but with a little care and common- 
sense, very good Cucumbers may be had, the 
principal points to attend to being to give plenty 
of warmth and moisture. As a rule. Cucumbers 
grown in frames or pits, on heaps of fermenting 
manure, &o., are the most successful, on account 
of the air in the frame being naturally moist 
and laden with ammonia. But we have seen 
oapital crops of Cucumbers, with splendidly- 
healthy foliage, grown in the small green¬ 
houses so common in gardens in the suburbs 
of London. Plants started some time since are 
advancing rapidly now, and require constant 
attention in pinching back the shoots, tying up 
and thinning out both leaves and stems where 
too thick. A thin coating of whitewash or 
lime should be placed on the roof to prevent 
scorching, just enough to soften the fierce heat 
of the sun, no more, and then, with plenty of 
moisture, but little ventilation will be required. 
Syringe the house or pit well on every bright 
morning, say between eight o’clock and nine 
o’clock, and damp down again when closing the 
ventilators, or about 4 to 5 p.m. 

General work. —Zonal Pelargoniums for 
late autumn flowering should be potted now, 
keeping them inside for a short time, then stand¬ 
ing the plants in the open air and full sun, 
water them sparingly, and pick off all flower 
buds. Thus treated they will bloom well in the 
greenhouse or window in October and Novem¬ 
ber ; but in town air zonals cannot be depended 
upon after this date, however carefully prepared 
and grown. All the Chrysanthemums that are 
fit should bs placed in their flowering pots as 
soon as possible; if healthy they will stand a 
good shift, from a 5-inch pet to one 8 inches or 
0 inches across being none too much if the soil 
is rammed hard and water very oautiously 
administered for a time. B. C. R. 


Salting walks. —It has been stated more 
than onoe In Gardening that salting makes 
weeds grow only more prolific&lly after a 
short time. Probably, the truth is that, 
though salt will kill the full-grown weed, it 
cannot reach the seeds deposited some little 
depth below the surface, and which come up 
after their klndi’^jn quick succession.- 
Dublinensis. f v 
— v_iO 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

This class of plants have become so much 
better understood, and their requirements found 
to be of so simple a nature, that it is no wonder 
their singular, showy, and beautiful flowers 
have become the fashion. In order, therefore, 
to assist amateurs who have a desire to add 
some few of these plants to their collections, I 
send you a few short notes upon the treatment 
of a few cheap, easily-grown, and showy- 
flowered Odontoglossums, which may be grown 
by those having a cool Fern-house for their 
accommodation. By a cool house, I mean a 
structure in which the temperature does not fall 
lower than about 43 degs. oi 45 degs. during 
the winter months. I have seen these plants 
frozen, but do not think such an extreme ad¬ 
visable. In summer no fire-heat is necessary; 
indeed, the greatest difficulty at this season is 
to keep the house sufficiently cool, whilst an 
atmosphere in which such Ferns as Maiden¬ 
hairs thrive will suit the Odontoglossums ad¬ 
mirably. The one great secret of suooess with 
these plants is to drain thoroughly, and to 
keep everything about the plants sweet and clean, 
as anything sour, or approaohing stagnation, 
is sure to prove fatal. In potting the plants 
avoid large pots, and the plant should be well 
raised above the rim by building the soil up 



ODONTOGLOS8UM ROSSI. 


into a cone like mound, on the top of which the 
plants should sit, by this means the bases of the 
bulb-like growth are free, and the young shoots, 
whioh always start from their bases, do not get 
buried in tne soil, and the water is enabled to 
pass quickly away; for although Odontoglos¬ 
sums enjoy a larger supply of water than ordin¬ 
ary greenhouse plants, it must not lie about 
amongst the young growths or roots. For 
soil, use rough fibrous peat, from which 
all the fine particles have been shaken, 
adding about an equal portion of chopped, 
living Sphagnum Moss. This should be packed 
round the plants moderately firm, but not 
pressed down hard. The atmosphere should be 
sweet, and a gentle circulation of air should 
always be maintained. Therefore, ventilation 
at all times is essential, excepting, of course, 
during frosty weather. The air, however, must 
not be admitted directly upon the plants ; the 
best system is to allow the outer air to pass in 
under the stages, by which means it becomes 
moistened ana warmed before reaching the 
plants, thus preventing a sudden change or chill. 
The Orchids now being treated of have no 
definite period of rest in their native country, 
and, therefore, the amateur runs no risk in 
bringing them through a dry season; but, as a 
matter of course, less water is necessary in 
winter than during the summer months, when 

f rowth is active. No fixed rule can be laid 
own as to how often these plants should 
be watered. It may, however, be accepted as 
a safe guide that the soil should always be 
moist, and never be allowed to become dry at 
any season of the year. Odontoglossoms enjoy 
shade ; therefore, as Ferns are plants of similar 
requirements, they may be grown happily 
together, and although a streak of sunshine 
upon them at the beginning or end of the day, 
or both. Is an advantage, the strong, bright 
H y* must be excluded' by shading, and if the' 


material used for this purpose is elevated about 
a foot above the roof, instead of being allowed 
to lie upon the glass, the temperature of the 
house will be kept much lower, and the con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere found to be quite en¬ 
joyable, and no complaints will arise as to 
the house being too hot to enjoy the beauties oi 
the flowers. If the above simple instructions 
are followed, those totally unacquainted with 
these plants will be enabled to grow numerous 
sorts, and flower them too, in a profuse manner; 
whilst these flowers (unlike many plants) are 
very persistent, some kinds lasting months in 
full perfection. The following are a few cheap 
kinds, which produce chaste and elegant 
flowers at various seasons; indeed, with these 
as other plants, it is not always the most 
expensive that are the most beautiful: 

0. Alexandra, flowers pure white (some¬ 
times flushed with rose), and more or less spotted 
and blotched with chestnut. All seasons. 

O. Bictonibnse, outer portion of flower red - 
dish-brown, lip mauve, streaked with purple. 
Winter. 

0. Cervantesi, white, segments transversly 
barred at the base with lines of crimson, very 
fragrant. Winter and spring. 

O. cordatum, yellow, barred with bright 
brown, lip white, narrowly bordered with 
chestnut, and bearing a dotted line of the same 
colour on the centre. Spring and summer. 

0. gloriosum, flowers yielding a perfume re¬ 
sembling White Thorn. They vary considerably 
in size and depth of colour; yellow, dotted with 
chestnut. Summer. 

0. luteo-purpureum, flowers large, yellow, 
heavily blotched with brownish-purple; lip 
white, spotted with reddish-brown. Various 
seasons. 

O. maculatum, chestnut, transversely barred 
with greenish-purple. Winter. 

0. pescatorei, white, flushed with rosy- 
pink, more or less spotted, and streaked with 
violet-rose. Spring and summer. 

0. pulchellum, pure white, stained with 
yellow at base, resembling large blooms of the 
: Lily of the Valley ; very fragrant. Winter. 

I 0. roseum, vivid rosy-carmine. Winter. 

O. rossi, white, transversely barred with 
purplish-crimson. Winter and spring. 

0. uro-Skinneri, outer segments, yellowish- 
green, blotched with brownish purple, lip mauve 
or purple, streaked with white. Autumn. 

MATr. Bramble. 


Azaleas* —The treatment which these plants 
require now they are making growth, and 
setting their buds, is so far like that re¬ 
quired by Camellias that both will do well in 
the same structure, the only difference being 
that the Camellias need more shade than it is 
advisable to give Azaleas, unless the house or 
pit happens to admit more than an ordinary 
amount of light, and the plants are kept well up 
to the glass. Under these latter conditions no 
harm will be done to the Azaleas by treating 
them like the Camellias in the matter 
of shade. Red spider sometimes attacks 
Azaleas whilst making their growth. The 
beat course to prevent this troublesome pest 
gaining a footing is to syringe regularly and 
thoroughly. Red spider appears to be more 
injurious in its effects on Azaleas than it is on 
most things, and when once it is allowed to get 
numerous on She plants it is sure to make its 
appearance the summer following.—T. B. 

Pancratium fragrans.—This is one of 
those 'plants that everyone can grow that has 
command of a house with a stove temperature, 
for there is nothing in its treatment that will 
overtax anyone’s skill or ingenuity, as when 
allowed to flower at its own time, all the details 
of management are of the simplest kind. I 
may state here that it is an evergreen bulbous 
plant, that will live through the winter in a 
temperature of 55 degs., and will flower grandly 
in July and August if during the spring and 
summer the temperature by fire-heat is increased 
to 65 degs. or 70 degs., with a slight shade on the 
glass. Each bulb bears a single spike of flowers 
in the form of an umbel. The blossoms are 

? ure white in colour, and delightfully fragrant. 

'he individual flowers are so singular in form 
that they are much used for dinner table decora¬ 
tions on account of their light bearing ; and 
as the plants are always well furnished with 
plenty Uf dark-green leaves, they are acceptable, 
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when in flower, wherever choice plants are re¬ 
quired. In the matter of soil, I find them to do 
well in a mixture of peat and loam, or loam and 
leaf soil, with a good sprinkle of sand. After 
the last plant is gone out of flower, which is 
usually about the end of August, they are taken 
to the intermediate house for the winter. 
Early in February, nearly all the old soil is 
taken away from the roots, and fresh supplied, 
and the plants returned to clean pots of the 
same size ; they are then taken to the stove. At 
the end of June a part of the stock is taken to a 
cold pit, to retard the flowering, the others re¬ 
maining in the higher temperature until they 
come into bloom. In the hands of skilful 
cultivators this plant may be had in flower 
at different times of the year; in this re¬ 


growths were pinched back and regulated, now 
they are growing fast again, so we shall give the 
whole lot a good shift into pots 3 inches or 
4 inches larger in a few days, using a compost 
of good loam, leaf-mould, and sand. The shoots 
will be pinched at the second or third joint 
several times yet, letting them grow in time to be 
nicely in flower by Christmas.—B. C. R. 

953.— Woodlice in greenhouse.— The 
best remedy I can find for this peat is boiling 
water. No insectioide seems to disturb them. 


have any rotten wood lying about in or near 
the greenhouse, as it invariably forms a 
favourite harbour of refuge for them.—H. B., 

Ouestling , 

920.— Ventilating garden frames.—I 

must apologise to *‘G. B.” for overlooking his 
query. He might have a stout flat bar of iron 
hxed to the front of his frame opposite tho 
centre of each light. This could be made to 
fold down when not in use. It should be 
pierced with holes, into which a pin, fixed on the 
bottom rail of each light, would enter, and the 
light could be fixed at any elevation. A simpler 
way would be to use wood props of the ordinary 
kind with several steps to them. When ven¬ 
tilating a frame with these, draw the light 
down a little so that the heated air may 
escape at the back before propping up the front 
' to give a constant circulation. In very hot 


ipect it Is very similar to the 
lucharis. All that it wants is 
k season of growth and rest ; 
tat to do this there must bo 
plenty of heat at command when it is 
wanted. In regard to root-moisture, this 
Pancratium must not be dried off at any 
time. When resting in a lower tem¬ 
perature, a reduction in the water supply is 
necessary, but it must not be withheld alto- 
fether.—J• C. C. 

Bouvardias. — These charming winter¬ 
lowering plants are so easily cultivated that it 
is surprising that they are not more commonly 
md better grown than they are. I consider 
tint Bouvardias are, on the whole, more easily 
grown than Fuchsias, and the flowers are far 
mors valuable and useful for cutting, especially 
in the dark days of winter. Our plan is to cut 
back the old plants tolerably hard early in the 
ysar—say, in Maroh—after they have had a 
rest of six weeks or so subsequent to flowering. 
They are then placed in a rather warm house, 
ud well syringed. We take two or three 
crops of cuttings from them first (and these 
root with us as easily as Fuchsias, in well- 
Gained pots of light, sandy soil), then let them 
break again, shake ont, and re-pot, and when 
veil in growth again remove to a very light, 
dry, and quite unheated house, where they 
remain for the summer, being syringed twioe 
*dey in bright weather, and freely watered 
wtam rsQrsfori. A sbo: t time tin \ *1, ^he 


ODONTOGLOS9UM ALEXANDRA. (See p. 222)* 


Many may be caught in traps, formed of pieces 
of boiled Potatoes put into flower pots, with dry 
Moss or horse droppings; these soon attract them, 
as they are very fond of such food. Then if 
plunged into boiling water many may be 
destroyed. Boiling water should also be poured 
into their haunts in every place where it can be 
done without coming into contact with plant 
life; but where they exist in large numbers it 
requires patience and perseverance to exter¬ 
minate them, as they increase and multiply 
rapidly* Care should be taken not to 


weather there should be some 
escape for heated air at the highest 
point of the structure. Of course, early 
in the season this would not signify so 
much. For ordinary purposes ventilating 
at the back is most in favour.— E. Hobday. 

The common old white Lily 
(Lilium candidum) under glass.— 
We all know that this lovely white Lily 
makes a glorious display at midsummer in 
beds or borders, but I do not think its 
merits as a cool-house plant are fully recog¬ 
nised. It may not stand forcing for very 
early bloom, but for cool houses, I have 
ample evidence of its suitability in the shape 
of magnificent spikes, that have lately proved 
most welcome in a cut state, being of that ivory 
whiteness which is so much prized for wreaths 
and other floral decorations. The way in 
which we treat our plants is to lift large 
clumps of them in autumn, and set them in 
boxes about 0 inches deep, filled with light soil 
(for I may remark that this Lily grows here 
without any special mixture of soil); we 
leave them out-of-door until frosty weather 
sets in; they are then transferred to a 
light airy part of a cold Orchid house, or set in 
frames, and they grow on gently through the 
winter. No artificial heat is employed in their 
culture at any time.-»J‘. 
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ROSH& 

NIPHETOS ROSE ON OPEN WALLS. 

Ik homes and on warm walla thia has been very 
truthfully described as a Magnolia like Rose. 
The oomparison is as apt as it ia happy, and we 
have bat to fancy a Magnolia gran diflora re¬ 
duced in site and grown into a doable flower to 
realise the stately wax like oharacter of the 
Niphetos Rose. The white has often that dash 
of lemon in ib that is also characteristic of the 
Magnolia. The Niphetos is, however, the more 
perfect and useful when it is white as the driven 
snow, as its name imparts. And yet, though 
few, if any, have noticed ib, something like a 
distinot oharm is added to this most perfeot 
Rose, when a few of the outer or inwrapping 
petals are suffused with pink, and occasionally 
with a deeper tint approaching crimson. This 
is generally confined to the npper ends of the 
suriaoe petals, and is all the more telling in con¬ 
trast with the mountains of snow underneath. 
And truly the petals on petals, piled one upon 
another in auoh grand masses, almost deserve the 
name of snow mountains. The form may be best 
described as classical, there being such a chaste 
touoh and perfeot finish about the exquisite 
shape of this fine Rose, either in bad or when 
more fully expanded. Perhaps it is the purity 
of its whiteness and the perfection of lbs ex¬ 
quisite form that gives the finishing touches of 
grace and beauty to this most distinot and 
beautiful Rose. One thing, however, it nearly 
laoketh—that is fragrance. Its scent is mild at 
the strongest, though pleasant and also distinot, 
having that suspicion of sweet air and fresh 
milk that reveal themselves in greater fulness in 
some other Roses—notably, Beale de Neige. 
Niphetos ii generally described as of vigorous 
growth. I do not find it so. To have de¬ 
scribed each shoot as terminating in flowers, 
and these flower-shoots as refusing to push 
growing shoots, would have been nearer 
to our experience. Exceptional oases may 
be met with, but, as a rule, Niphetos is by 
no means the Rose to cover a roof, rafter, or 
waU. rapidly. The pronoanoed oharacter of its 
floriferomness militates against it, and is in 
inverse ratio to its growing power. Even cut¬ 
ting back hard does not always obtain the 
vigorous-growing shoots desired; but with the 
hope of thus obtaining fresh material for 
filling spaces and clothing walls or roof areas, 
as well as for cultural reasons, Niphetos should 
be grown on its own roots ; a lighter oompost 
than that given to other Roses seems to suit 
it capitally, and while it will grow fairly well in 
ordinary compost, it grows more freely in one 
containing a liberal percentage of leaf-mould or 
peat. With healthy, well-established plants in 
a house heated so as to command a temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 65 degs. all the year round, 
Niphetos alone will well-nigh solve the problem 
of a fresh Rosebud in flower every day through¬ 
out the year. To ensure this, however, every 
bud, or bloom, should be out as soon as perfeot, 
and the cutting back of the shoots, or other¬ 
wise, should be attended to at the same time. 
Nothing assists continuous blooming like this 
perpetual pruning. On the open wall, Niphetos 
should be protected in winter, and seldom 
flowers freely more than onoe in the season. 
The outer petals are also muoh more suffused 
with colour out-of-doors than in. So marked is 
the difference, that indoors, nearly all the 
flowers will be spotlessly white; out-of-doors, 
the majority may be stained with pink. The 
moot magnificent flowers of the Niphetos are, 
however, mostly gathered from the open air. 
Hence, wherever space ean be found on a warm 
wall, having a south or west aspect, part of it 
should be devoted to the Niphetos Rose, for no 
Rose U more enjoyable in the garden, few, or 
none, more valuable for bouquets, wreaths, the 
furnishing of vases, Ac. Nor in the latter oon- 
neotion must the very superior foliage of Niphetos 
be forgotten; the leaves are large and smooth, 
and go oharmlngly with the blooms. The 
flowers match admirably with Gardenias, Tube¬ 
roses, white Lapagerias, Orchids, Stephanotis 
In wreaths, and bouquets; in faot, Niphetos 
Rose is strong enough to hold its own with any 
flowers, however choice, and can afford to give 
a little support, when and where needful, to the 
best of them. Medium • sized, half-opened 
flowers are also the most perfeot of button-holes. 
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CLIMBING ROSES. 

It is unfortunate that so many of our best 
climbing Roses are of such exuberant growth 
that they need so muoh pruning to keep them 
in order. Even Mareohal Niel, whioh might be 
said almost to bloom itself to death, so pro¬ 
fusely does it flower, produces wood in such 
abundance that probably many plants, espe¬ 
cially where they have ample room, suffer more 
from want of pruning or thinning than from too 
muoh of it. But the other day 1 out a barrow¬ 
load of wood from some strong-growing plants 
in a oool house, and yet they are now full of 
new and most luxuriant growth, showing that 
not only do the plants like the knife and ample 
room, but also that more thinning will have to 
be done later on. Madame Bernard, Lamarque, 
and similar good climbers literally cram a house 
with wood, so that spaoe cannot be found for 
it, whilst the quantity of bloom is far from 
being proportional. I found Reine Marie Hen¬ 
rietta, though producing rich, deep-coloured 
buds early under glass, producing them sparingly 
proportioned to tne wood, and I have out it out, 
and indeed all other strong growers, leav¬ 
ing only the Marshal, which seems to find in 
these coarse growers admirable stocks. On the 
other hand, whilst the Marshal does not thrive 
well out-doors, even on a south wall, Reine 
Marie Henrietta does admirably, and so well 
that I shall plant a good quantity of it next 
autumn. It blooms earlier than most others, 
has with its flowers nice long stems, fairly free 
of thorns, plenty of petals in the flowers, and 
opens well. I wish I could write as highly of 
the over-praised Niphetos, as some others can. 
Here, on a warm south wall, it is rather bushy 
than free, and is exceedingly spiny, so much so, 
in faot, that it is quite unpleasant to handle. I 
should say that, planted a foot apart in good 
soil, plants of this Rose would rival Blackthorn 
in the formation of fences. Then I find fault with 
the oolour of the outer petals of the flowers, whioh 
are so muoh tinted with oolour, that they detract 
materially from the parity looked for in Niphetos. 
Would that Rose raisers stopped producing 
oreamy and buff-coloured Roses, of whioh we 
have so many, and gave us in lieu thereof a pure 
white Tea, tnat is of good, robust, yet not abso¬ 
lutely excessive growth, blooms profusely, and 
has flowers es long enduring and as solid as 
those of Marshal Niel. Hom6re is a oapital 
house Rose, though really not a climber, because 
it never ceases growth, and no sooner has pro- 
duoed one lot of blooms than it pashes other 
shoots and a fresh lot of flower, and so on all 
through the season. That, with a oouple of 
plants of Catherine Mermet, one of the loveliest 
of Teas, are all that I tolerate in the Rose-house 
now besides the Marshal; for where the market 
has to be regarded, quantity and value must be 
fully regarded. Saf rano, usually so ready to burst 
to pieces, has in the recent dull weather, on a 
south wall, been exceedingly well behaved. 

_ D. A. 

1020.— Rose Revo d’Or.—There is nothing 
unusual in the behaviour of your Rose. Climb¬ 
ing and bush plants often behave in the same 
way. You should out away the dead branohes 
at onoe, as it will probably renew itself again 
by sending up other shoots from near the stem. 

I lost a large branch on a plant of Solfaterre 
last year that extended to a length of over 
30 feet. The branohes which were left are this 
year prodneing more flowers than they have 
done before, and all are perfectly healthy. 
The sewage-water has probably done more good 
than harm, especially if given in reasonable 
quantities. If the branohes whioh are left have 
not increased in vigour since you wrote, out the 
whole of them down at onoe to within one foot 
of the ground.—J. C. 0. 

1003.— Names Of Roses. —Except among 
the Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Noisettes you will 
not find many varieties with long-pointed double 
flowers similar to those you name. Amongst 
the Teas the nearest approach to what you want 
are David Pradel, pale-rose ; Devoniensls, 
oreamv-white ; Madame Lambard, bronzy-red; 
President, light-rose; Etendard de Jeanne 
D'Arc, oreamy-white. From the Hybrid Teas 
you may seleot W. F. Bennett, red; Reine 
Marie Henrietta, light-red ; and Madame Alex¬ 
andre Bemaix, rose. The Hybrid Perpetuals 
furnish a few varieties with pointed flower-buds. 
The best are La France, rosy-ltyao; Queen*! 


Queens, light-pink; and Pride of Waltham, 
flesh-colour. The Japan Roses (Rosa rugose) 
are the most delightful in the bud state, as 
before they expand they are long and pointed; 
but as you are probably aware they are 
single flowers. The pretty little Rose Celeste is 
a charming subject when in bud, the oolour 
being a soft-peach, rather small, but exactly of 
the form you want, only it is not a full flower. 
—J. C. C. _ 

TRUSS AND SHRUBS* 

SELECT FLOWERING LAWN TREES. 

Amokg flowering trees suitable for the lawn 
the earliest to open are the several varieties of 
Almond (Amygdalus communis), whioh are 
generally grafted standard high, and soon form 
medium-sized heads, and are beautiful when in 
flower, either dotted singly on lawns, or occu¬ 
pying a prominent place in the shrubbery 
borders. There are several varieties of Almond, 
but the most conspicuous ia the deep rose- 
coloured form. Double blossomed Peaohes 
succeed the Almond, and afford a considerable 
range of oolour, the blossoms being white, rose, 
red, and parti-ooloured. They are also gene¬ 
rally seen in the shape of standards. The 
common Amelanohier (Amelanohier vulgaris), 
is a low-growing, somewhat spreading tree, at 
most only about 15 feet or 20 feet high, bearing 
pure white flowers, produced in such profusion 
as to cover the plant. This is the earliest 
flowering of the Amelanchiers, the Amerioan 
kinds being rather later in opening and 
larger growing, though equally desirable. 
Many of the Pyroses form handsome lawn 
trees; the Mountain Ash (P. Aucuparia) is 
pretty when in bloom, but muoh more so when 
laden with ripe coral-coloured fruit. The 
White Beam-tree (P. Aria) is more erect and 
formal in habit than the Mountain Ash; 
its blossoms are, however, muoh in the 
same way, though the leaves are quite 
different. The latter are large, ovate, and 
silvery underneath, and when stirred by wind 
are strikingly interesting. The Chinese P. speota- 
bilis belongs to the same section as the Apple 
and Pear, and perhaps it is no exaggeration to 
say that when in bloom it surpasses both as 
regards beauty. It is a free, rather erect- 
growing kind, with large pink flowers, deepened 
in the bud state. The Garland Pyrus (P. coro- 
naria) is an American form of the Crab, and 
valuable not only on account of the beauty of its 
large pinkish blossoms, but also from the faot 
that they are late in expanding. To these 
might be added many others; indeed, all the 
cultivated Apples and Pears form handsome, 
isolated specimens when in flower, but the 
temptation afforded by their fruit when ripe 
often prevents their being planted for orna¬ 
mental purposes. Amongst the different varie¬ 
ties of the Cherry (Cerasus) are the single and 
double, white and rose-coloured. The Bird 
Cherry (C. Padus) now and then as sume s the 
shape of a large bush, and at other times that 
of a small tree. It is remarkably handsome in 
spring when laden with racemes of pure white 
flowers, and scarcely less so in autumn, when 
the fruit is ripe, though birds then quickly 
destroy its beauty. Of the Spreading Plum 
(Prunus divarioata) there is a tree or large 
shrub some 15 feet or more in height on 
one of the lawns at Kew, whioh 


spring is very attractive. It somewhat re¬ 
sembles the Sloe both in growth and blossom. 
The lower branches of this particular plant rest 
on the ground, and when in flower, it is clothed 
from base to summit with pure white blossoms. 
As seen at Kew, it is certainly one of the best 
lawn-trees which anyone could possess. Some 
of the Thorns, also, are well worth attention, 
the different varieties of the oommon Thorn 
(Crataegus oxyacantha) being grand objects 
when in flower. We have single and double 
white, single and double pink, and bright 
crimson—the best of the latter being Pauls 
Crimson Thom, whiah is very bright and 
effective. The Scarlet Thom (C. ooooinea) is a 
vigorous growing tree, whioh flowers later than 
the oommon kind, and is handsome in autumn, 
when in fruit. The Cockspur (C. Cms-galll), or 
at least one of its vigorous varieties, is also well 
adapted for a lawn. It has a bluntly pyramidal 
habit; leaves desp green, ovate, and very shiny. 
Besides the bsnutj of fta felUge, thlg Thsn is 
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valuable from the fact of its flowering very late ! during the summer, produces for a long time about the end of July, when each shoot is ter- 
in the season. Nearly allied to the Thorns is I its white, fragrant blossoms, each about 3 inches minated by a dense, clustered spike of orimson- 
the Snowy Medlar (Mespilus Smithi, or grandi- in diameter. The evergreen great Laurel-leaved purple flowers. Kodreuteria paniculata is a 
flora), a tree about 20 feet high, with loose, 1 Magnolia (M. grandiflora) is better adapted for low tree, In general character somewhat like a 
irregular branches, somewhat like the oommon ' lawns in the south and west of England than in Rhus, but of more slender growth. It is 
Thorn, but remarkable from the size of the pure colder districts, where it is apt to be injured ; especially valuable, from the fact of its flower- 
white blossoms with which it is thiokly studded an old tree of it on one of the lawns at Kew ing towards the end of the summer, when the 
in the end of May. The flowers, which are has stood many years, and occasionally flowers bulk of the flowering trees are out of bloom, 
solitary, are as muoh as 1-inch or l^-inches in freely. The golden blossoms of A. P. A. 



EARLY SPRING CABBAGES. 

Small, early-hearting sorts of Cabbages are the 
best to select when wanted as early as they can 
be had. There is no lack of reputed sorts that 
answer this description, but if their history was 
traced back, we should find that all of them are 
selections from an old well-known variety called 
Atkins’ Matchless. Of sorts offered by the 
trade, Early Heartwell Marrow, Stuart and 
Mein’s No. 1, and Daniels’ Defiance are all 
good. Cabbage seed, to produce plants for an 
early spring supply, should be sown from the 
middle of July to the end of the first week in 
August. For the northern counties the middle 
of J uly may not be too early, but in the west of 
England I find a fortnight later quite early 
enough. In this matter we must remember 


better plan is to put out the plants of the first 
sowing 2 feet apart, and as soon as the next lot 
is ready put another lot between them, so that 
if any, or all, of the first lot M bolts,” there will 
be enough left to form a crop. Should neither 
lot “ bolt,” it is an easy matter to thin them 
out, if too thick. It is a common practice to 
sow Cabbage seeds too thickly, and the result 
iB that the plants stand so close together in the 
seed-bed that they get drawn up weakly. Much 
stronger plants are obtained when plenty of 
space is allowed for the seed-bed and when the 
seed is scattered thinly over the surface. All 
seeds of the size of those of Cabbage or Broc¬ 
coli should be sown in shallow drills, or, if sown 
broadcast, be oovered with finely-sifted soil; but 
drills 9 inches apart are best. If the weather 
should be dry, the bed must be kept regularly 
moist, or the seed will not vegetate so soon aa 
it ought to do. 

The ground for Cabbages, I ne*d hardly say, 
must be deep and fairly rich. Nothing is 
gained, however, by making the soil too rich for 
any member of the Brassica family that has to 
stand through the winter ; strong manure forces 
on growth, and growth obtained under such 
circumstances is not so hard as that made in 
poorer ground. On the other hand, in the case of 
the early crop, we all know that Cabbages are 
gross feeders, and that to insure tender-hearted 
plants their growth must be made quickly, 
which oannot be effected if the soil is not fairly 
rich. A fairly good dressing of manure is 
therefore necessary. Cabbages should not be 
planted on land that has been recently occu¬ 
pied with any of the same family, or the result 
will not (be satisfactory. They should follow 
Potatoes, Peas, or Onions. Many of us might 
get earlier Cabbages if we were to devote a small 
space on a south border to them. The number 
of plants put out need not be many ; even a 
couple of score of plants would extend the season. 

The main crop must, of course, occupy open 
quarters, as each plant takes up a good deal of 
space. The first planting should be made early 
in October, and another a fortnight later. 
Should dry, open weather occur during January, 
tread the ground firmly about the roots, draw 
up some earth all round the stems, and in 
sufficient quantity to prevent wind-waving. 


FLOWER OF GREAT LAUREL-LEAVED MAGNOLIA (MAGNOLIA GRANDIPLORA). 


or obov&ta, but it does not attain the dimensions 
of even a small tree, seldom exceeding 6 feet in 
height. The Cucumber-tree (M. acuminata) is 
regular in outline when young, but spreading 
when old. The leaves of this kind measure 
from G inches to 10 inches long; they are bright- 
green and produced in abundance, but the 
greenish-yellow blossoms are not very ornamental. 
It may, indeed, be almost said to wholly depend 
on its foliage for effect; even In that case it is a 
handsome lawn tree. M. aurioulata and macro- 
phylla seldom do well, but where they succeed, 
their very large leaves and handsome flowers 
render them noble trees. Contrary to the two 
last-named species, another very large-leaved 
kind, the common Umbrella-tree (M. umbrella, 
or tripetala) succeeds almost anywhere, pro¬ 
vided the soil be not too hot and dry. It is of 
free growth, openly pyramidal in habit, and, 
about June, when in flower, is a grand sight. 
The leaves are from 1 foot to l^-feet long, dis¬ 
posed in a ray-like manner around the branches, 
while the principal shoots are terminated by 
white, open flowers, 6 inches or 8 inches in 
diameter. For a damp spot, the White Laurel 
(M. glauca) is well suited, as it thrives best 
under suoh conditions ; it reaohes a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet, and is often shrub-like in 
habit, but at limes asaurfiesibhe .shepe of a small 
tree, ifith inrogsisilv sp^ea^ibgtl rs iche i,i^and, 


colour of the flowers, the tree is less in 
size, and the foliage darker than that of the 


common Horse Chestnat, but among large trees 
the latter is unsurpassed when in bloom. 
Paulo wnia imperial is, though its leaves are large 
and fine, and its panicles of Foxglove-like 
flowers pretty, has one great drawback, and 


Paulownia when not in bloom, each being of 
open tree like habit, with stout, but compara¬ 
tively few, branches. The flowers of the Catalpa, 
however, 


resemble those of the Horse 
Chestnut than the Paulownia, although on large 
branching panicles like those of the latter. The 
Catalpa flowers about July, and both it and the 
Paulownia like a good deej) soil. The Snowdrop 
Tree (Halesia tetraptera) is a slender-growing 
tree with horizontal branches, from the Dranoh- 
lets of which depend clusters of white Snow¬ 
drop-like flowers. The lightness of its appear¬ 
ance, and the profusion with which, in the 


Paulownia like a good deej) soil. The Snowdrop 
Tree (Halesia tetraptera) s 


Preventing drought. — Bright warm 
summers are more enjoyable and more fruitful 
than those of a dull, damp character. We can¬ 
not have too much sunshine, if we prepare for it 
aright, but the first and great preparation can¬ 
not be improvised; I mean, of course, deep 
working of the soil, which should be systemati¬ 
cally done. If thfa bo neglected, no amount of 
surface-stirring will compensate for depth of 


as a distinct and ornamental tree. The Stag’s- 
horn Sumach (Rhus typhina) often assumes the 
oharacter of a small tree crowded with tortuous, 
irregular branches. Its large pinnate leaves 
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■oil. Stirring is a valuable expedient when the 
roots have plenty of room below; bat if cramped 
la their action, we have no right to expect a 
favourable result. Where the soil lacks depth, 
then mulching is better than earth stirring, as 
it not only keeps it oool and imparts nourish’ 
ment, bat on deeply-worked, well-manured land t 
the hoe, worked deeply all over the sarfaoe, 
breaking it up to a fine ash-like consistency, 2 
inches or so deep, will answer the same purpose 
without robbing the land of solar warmth in the 
same way as mulching does. Of course, the 
mulch saves labour, ana that is an object some¬ 
times ; but I have found, with a deep, well- 
manured soil and a loose surface, the warmth of 
even our summer days is bencfioial rather than 
otherwise. Mulohing on shallow, imperfeotlv 
worked land is invaluable—in fact, indis¬ 
pensable to many things. Watering permanent 
crops is not an on mixed good ; it tends to carry 
off the fertilising matters from the soil, if given 
in sufficient quantity to be of any use, and u the 
surfaoe only be moistened the roots are kept 
near the top, where they are alternately par¬ 
boiled and roasted, instead of striking down¬ 
wards, which they would have done, if left to 
cater for themselves. The earth Is the store¬ 
house of plants, and if a good supply of food be 
there ready for their use, the result will be more 
satisfactory than if they are living from hand to 
mouth on the limited supplies whioh can be 
given to them in dry, hot weather, in the shape 
of surfaoe moistening. I have been speaking 
more especially of vegetables, suoh as Peas, 
Cauliflowers, Ac., whioh oannot be had in good 
oondition in a dry, hot summer, unless the land 
be well attended to. A light mulch to fruit- 
trees, especially to those oarrying heavy crops, 
is a great help in keeping the roots near the 
surfaoe; but we do not want to keep out all 
solar heat—we have not had too muoh of it 
lately; it is the only thing lacking to make our 
climate perfect for fruit-growing, an without it 
the wood will not ripen, and the whole question 
of fruit-growing hinges on this. No one ought 
to require to be tola that, if we water at all, 
enough must be given to reaoh the bulk of the 
roots. Yet there is generally a want of 
thoroughness in work of this character that 
detracts from its value.—E. 

1013.— Culture of Radishes- —If grow¬ 
ing in a hot situation they would probably be hot 
and stringy, even if watered, and they would 
certainly be so without. Sow the Turnip or 
French Breakfast varieties now, in a oool situa¬ 
tion, in drills, first soaking the drills with 
liquid-manure, as, to be orisp and oool. Radishes 
must be grown quickly. Muloh the spaoes 
between the rows as soon as the plants appear 
with short manure. Very little watering will 
then be required. Soapsuds is a valuable stimu- 
ant for any crop.—E. Hobday. 

1019.— Bindweed in Asparagus beds. 

—The best, if not the only effectual, way to 
destroy this weed, is that which “ the doctor ” 
suggests—namely, to persistently remove the 
growing points as soon as they reaoh the sur¬ 
faoe. By this means the store of food laid up 
on their fleshy roots is exhausted, and the plant 
dies; but if the process is delayed till the plant 
has time to replenish this store, the plan will be 
found wholly unsuccessful.—L< C. K. 

- If "the doctor” polls up the weed as muoh m 

powlble m soon as it geli big enough to lay hold of, he will 


■oon get the upper hand of It, and not hurt the Afpaaaem 
As he eaye it b a very prolific bed. It would be a pity to 
break it up on account of Bindweed.—H. B., QuuUing. 

Wireworms in pots.— It is good prac¬ 
tice to olosely examine and hand-pick all com¬ 
posts that are to be used In pots; but, careful 
though we may be, some will escape notice. In 
about a week after they have got into the pots 
they work their way to the sides, and there 
they remain until the ball of soil begins to get 
consolidated. It is, therefore, only neoessary to 
oarcfally turn out the ball and examine it well 
all round, picking off suoh wireworms as may 
be seen. Then put on the pot cap-fashion again, 
and let this examination take place as often as 
wireworms are suspected to be in the pots. In 
the case of the Dianthus family, and I should 
say wherever a deal of rather fresh turfy loam 
Is used, every means should be tried to free the 
plants from this deadly pest. I have invariably 
found the most marked instanoes of wireworms 
at the pot sides In oases, where new pots have 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FUCHSIAS IN THE OPEN GROUND 
In an article on this subjeot in Gardening 
(p. 128), it isstated that the florists’ varieties of 
the Fuchsia are too tender to be left out-of-doors 
in winter. This is true so far as the tops are 
oonoemed; but it is a rather curious fact in con¬ 
nection with this fine raoe of flowering plhnts, 
that their roots are just as hardy as the tops 
are susceptible to frost About eight years ago 
I planted out some fair-sized specimens that I 
did not wish to retain in pots tor the summer. 
The following winter they were out down to the 
ground, but the next spring they came up again 
quite strongly. These plants have sinoe that time 
remained m the same place, and every year 
they give me a charming display of bloom. All 
the trouble I have with them is to give them a 
top-dreasing of rotten manure, and a muloh of 
about 3 inches of leaf-soil over the crowns. I 
take this precaution, which involves the expen¬ 
diture of a very slight amount of labour, 
although I do not think that It is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. From the latter end 
of August up to mid-October, I am re¬ 
warded by a charming display, such aa 
would only be obtained through mu oh labour, 
if the plants were grown in pots. I have found 
the single kinds more satisfactory than the 
doubles, as these latter are not nearly so free- 
flowering, and the blooms are more liable to get 
injured by heavy rains. The singles, as 
compared with most tender bedding-plants, 
are weather-proof. The frequent downpours 
that we get in early autumn, and that 
washes away so much of the beauty of the out¬ 
door garden, only seems to impart additional 
lustre to the Fuchsias. An exceptionally heavy 
downpour will, of oourse, dim the freshness of 
the blooms a little, but the growth made is so 
free that fresh buds are oontmually coming on. 
The extra floriferousness induced by planting 
out is one great reoommendation to this form 
of Fuchsia culture. Now is a good time to 
plant out, as the plants will have good time to 
get well established by autumn. I should 
prefer thrifty young specimens that have been 
carefully hardened off, but older plants that it 
may not be desired to retain under glass, will 
do very well. It is important that the ground 
have careful preparation, as Hie plants are to 
remain in the same plaoe for some years. Heavy 
soils should be well pulverised, and it will do 
good to add something of a lighter nature. 
Light soils need only to be well stirred and 
manured. Those who possess little or no glass 
aooommodation will find that this method of 
culture will enable them to enjoy a variety in 
the way of Fuohsias that they otherwise oould 
not do. Byplkxt. 

BJdelweiae.— This silvery weed, the Bridal 
Everlasting of the Swiss Alps, also quite 
abundant in some of the high mountain passes 
of the Sikkim Himalayas, Is now flowering 
freely in the garden. It is one of the very 
easiest of all true alpine plants to cultivate, but 
there are two conditions essential to its success. 
The first is, never try to carry home plants or 
roots from the Alps or Pyrenees—they are not 
worth the trouble of posting even—but always 
trust to seeds as a means of increase; seoondly, 
a limestone soil is essential to its luxuriant 
silvery growth. Just now we have the plant 
flowering planted out in a pocket made on the 
top of a 5-foot high briok wall. It is in full 
sunshine, and is evidently quite happy. It is 
also planted out in the ordinary soils of beds on 
the ground level, and seems equally comfortable; 
and only the other day I saw a quantity of it at 
Ardee, three plants forming a silvery mass, 
the silvery bracts being really very fine, large in 
size, and yet silver-lustred withal. This silvery 
appearance is, after all, the sum total of the 
beauty of the Edelweiss, for in deep rich soil, in 
a half-shady plaoe, the plant becomes a sage- 
green weed—rampant, indeed, but not so pretty 
as some of our native Cudweeds. If raised from 
seed annually, and planted in limestone, there 
Is no reason why our gardens should not be full 
of this flower, if desired.—E. 

Brompton Stocks.— June is the proper 
month in whioh to sow the seed of these; and 
in dry, well-drained soils, in whioh the plants 
will stand through the winter unhurt, few 
hardy flowers are more attractive a good 


■train of Brompton Stooks. It is 
attempting to disguise the fact that oottagen 
excel even skilled gardeners in the cultivation 
of this class of Stocks. Why that should be 
so I oannot explain, exoept that in some gardens 
the soil may be too rich for them, thus rendering 
them more susoeptible of frost and damp. In my 
own case damp and a rich soil are fatal to them. 
Even in ordinary winters I lose two-thirds of my 
plants. The different varieties of the Brompton 
Stock are general favourites with oottagers here¬ 
abouts. They sow the seed about the middle of 
June, and transplant as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, and the most successful 
grower with whom I am aoauainted lifts all his 
plants again in October. He simply plaoes a 
trowel under the roots, lifts the plant out of the 

g ound, and puts it back again in the same plaoe. 

Is motive for doing so is to oheok the growth, 
and to harden that already made, whioh is, con¬ 
sequently, in better condition to resist any un¬ 
favourable influenoes than that of plants whioh 
are allowed to keep growing until frost over¬ 
takes them. Be that as it may, he has a fine 
show of Stocks every year, while I, who have to 
deal with a rich, heavy soil, have to lament the 
loss of most of my plants, A plaoe in an open 
spot should be prepared for the seed. The 
ground should be made rather fine, the seeds 
being small. Drills half an inoh deep should be 
drawn to receive the seed, and should be filled 
in with some fine sandy soil. In order to pre¬ 
vent the surfaoe from becoming too dry, a few 
green branches should be laid on the bed to 
shade it, but they must be removed as soon aa 
the plants appear above ground. I ought to 
say that the seed oannot well be sown too 
thinly ; if the plants stand thickly in the rows 
they get so weak that it is long after they are 
put out before they get sufficient strength to 
make good growth. On the oontrary, if allowed 
sufficient room in the seed-bed they get strong 
and sturdy before more spaoe is required, and 
then they feel the moving leas, and consequently 
make muoh the stronger plants. The scarlet and 
white are the most vigorous of the Bromptons, 
but the purple variety Is also very useful.—C. J. 

Autumn-sown Cornflowers.— A bed 
of Cornflowers of varied oolours in full bloom 
at the present time is very attractive. Thera 
is no comparison between the growth of plants 
■own early in the autumn and such as are 
raised from spring-sown seeds. The true worth 
of this hardy annual is only seen when it gets 
its natural season of growth, then the plants 
oome along slowly through the early spring, 
often attaining a height of 3£ feet, and forming 
bashes 2 feet through individually. Suoh plants 
famish an abundance .of bloom early in the 
summer, when flowers are not so plentiful as 
later on. The blooms of the Cornflower are so 
devoid of coarseness that they may be employed 
in the choicest floral arrangements. The blue 
of the typioal form is of so dear a tint that it 
supplies a want in the way of oolour. There are, 
however, many other shades, comprising white, 
rich purple, and a dear pink. The latter is very 
pleasing, but needs intensifying until a bright 
red is reaohed. The raiser of suoh a variety 
will deserve our thanks. The white form needs 
improvement; there is room for greater purity. 
Kinds with muoh larger blooms, and perfectly 
double, would be fine additions to garden 
flowers.— Byflsrt. 

968.—Sedoms and Semper vivums. — 

I do not know of any one spedes of these that is 
not benefited by the fullest exposure to the sun. 
Most of the Sedums do very well on the level, 
though they thrive best on sunny banks ana 
rookeries. They are not at all particular as to 
soiL In their oase there is no need to prepare 
a special oompost The Sempervivums generally 
are the better for being elevated above the 
ground level, aa they do not much like damp in 
winter. They will certainly do well in pockets 
filled with, say, three parts loam, and one of 
mortar rubbish. The pretty little Cobweb 
Houseleek does well in this way. The begin¬ 
ning of April is a good time to plant—J. C. B. 

964.—Yellow Foxgloves.— The seed of 
these, if good, oomes up freely enough. The 
treatment has probably oeen faulty. I sowed 
some in April last, and the soil Is carpeted with 
seedlings. Many seeds so fine as those of the 
Foxglove do not come up well in the open 

g round. The reason iff obvious, they * 

e buried to any depth, and are, consequently 
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within the influence of weather fluctuation. 
The reault is that they are apt to become 
parohed at a critical moment. In sowing seeds 
of this description I make a point of watering 
the ground first. After lightly covering with 
fine soil I cover it up with an old mat, which 
remains on until the young plants appear. 
Good seeds cannot fail to grow treated in this 
way. — Byfleet. 


HOPS AS CLIMBING PLANTS. 

The great value and beauty of the Hop as a 
climbing plant to cover a verandah is well 
shown in the annexed garden pioture. We are 
indebted to the oourtesy of the Hon. Mrs. Brett 
for the following interesting particulars : “ The 
Hops are climbing up the supports of a 
verandah whioh faces due south. They at¬ 
tain a great height every year, and the 
heads seem to get larger and larger. The soil is 
a very heavy clay, only divided by a road from 
Windsor Forest; in fact the house may be said 
to stand in the forest. Between the Hops are 
GJoire de Dijon Roses and the Dutchman’s 
Pipe (Ariatolochia Sipho), and in the narrow 
border, before the Grass slopes begin, are wild 
Strawberries, planted for the sake of the ex¬ 
quisite smell of their deoaying leaves in autumn. 


INSECTICIDES—THEIR USE AND 
ABUSE. 

When bunglers take up edge tools it not un- 
frequently happens that they cut their fingers. 
This is an old adage—nevertheless, a true one— I 
which may also be applied to the careless or in- 1 
experienced use of insecticides. Remedies for 
the destruction of every known insoot and 
parasite are now as plentiful as Blackberries, 
and, judging from testimonials, all must be good 
when oarefully and properly applied, now, 
then, does it happen that we so often hear of 
many a well-known remedy proving more de¬ 
structive than the disease? The question is 
easily answered. A chemist’s nicety may not 
have been observed in the preparation of the 
wash or mixture, the plants or trees may 
have been carelessly prepared, or, most likely, 
neglect after the application may have led to 
serious injury or destruction. Fumigating 
with Tobacco or Tobaooo paper, as all know, 
Is one of our oldest remedies for the de¬ 
struction of aphides, and hundreds of pounds 
are oonsumed daily by men who know what they 
are about with the best possible results ; but 
this does not do away with the faot that the 
tender and valuable occupants of many a house 
are ruined by its injudicious use. Tobaooo- 
paper is, nevertheless, a valuable article, and 


the next morning and shaded until the foliage 
was dry. I next tried it upon an old Vine 
touched with mildew and just coming into 
flower ; bunches, foliage, and every part of the 
structure received a thorough drenching, for I 
had made up my mind to the loss of the crop 
of Grapes. Early next morning the Vine was 
syringed with pure water and shaded ; mildew 
disappeared for the time, and the Grapes set and 
finished well. My next application was to a very 
tender Melon plant, about 3 feet high, and badly 
infested with green-fly. The fly disappeared, 
and the plant grew away freely without a 
blemish. Early in the autumn I again observed 
a tendency to Oidium on the laterals of my 
Vine, and, knowing what a subtle enemy I 
had to deal with, every house then clear of 
Grapes was thoroughly syringed more as a 
preventive than an antidote. The result was 
satisfactory, and I felt quite justified in giving 
the sulphide my warmest commendation. Early 
this spring a leading gardener wrote me to the 
effect that the Vines in his metallic houses 
always became badly infested with spider, and 
expressed a wish to try the sulphide. I sent 
him the necessary information, and soon by 
parcel post received a few leaves, whioh he 
stated were badly affeoted with mildew. I ex 
amined them oarefully, and arrived at the oon- 
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We have now, in the same verandah, two very 
large Oleanders in full bloom, but we are obliged 
to send them into a warm conservatory in 
winter. If we wish them to flower. In various 
other parts of the garden we have introduced 
Hops to run up through the branches of Fir- 
trees where they have died away, also against 
any dead bit of hedge, as they require no oare. 
I do not see many aoout in this neighbourhood. 
In fact, I do not think nearly enough use is made 
of them in our gardens.” 


959.— Hedges near the sea-ooaat.— 
A plant muoh employed in some places is the 
common green Euonymus. I have seen this 
growing within a few yards of the sea-ooast, 
and looking quite happy. I do not think that 
vou can find anything better than this—it is so 
hardy, bears biting winds and drought well, 
and is by no means particular as to soil. On 
the south coast the Laurustiuus makes a oapital 
hedge-plant; and, if you want something that 
will grow within reach of the salt spray, there 
is nothing like the Tamarisk.—J. 0. B. 


965.—Hardiness of Arum Lily (Oalla sethl- 
oplca) —This Lily la not hardy enough to stand our 
winters in a pond, frost outs them down at once ; then 
they have auoh a long spell of oold weather before they 
can start into fresh growth that they fail in the attempt, 
or if they do live the winter through they do not retain 
strength enough to give satisfaction ; at least, that was my 
experience when I tried to (row. them out-of-d 
to 


led to grow them out-of-doorr a few 

glC 


experienced cultivators will not discontinue to 
use it because a soore of bunglers have intro¬ 
duced carbonic or sulphurio acid with their 
igniting coals, or have allowed the sun to shine 
on the plants and run up the temperature before 
they were syringed and shaded. In the same 
way, a wash or solution applied over-night, after 
the sun has gone down, and well syringed off 
before it rises, may be found effectual, while 
neglect the following morning may prove fatal 
to the foliage of plants and fruits under glass. 
My object in offering these remarks is plain and 
straightforward, and if I succeed in drawing 
the attention of the inexperienced to the faot 
that all life-destroying remedies should be ap¬ 
plied with great caution and under well-proved 
rules and conditions, the end I have in view 
will be attained. Some two years ago a gentle¬ 
man residing in the midland counties introduced 

Sulphide of potassium 

as a well-proved, sure, and safe remedy for the 
destruction of mildew, green-fly, and spider. A 
small quantity of the sulphide was sent to me 
for impartial trial, and the result proving highly 
satisfactory. My first experiment was made 
upon some old winter Cucumbers badly infested 
with mildew. Two dressings cleared them; 
they started into new growth and bore good 
fruit for months afterwards. I did not, it is 
hardly necessary to say, allow the sun to catch 
them in their sulphur bath, but syringed well 


elusion that they were free from spider and 
mildew, but badly scalded. Leaves afterwards 
found their way to the office of a contemporary, 
and the answer was a full corroboration of mine. 
If sulphide of potassium was really dangerous 
when oarefully and properly applied, I should be 
the first to publicly withdraw every word I have 
written in its favour ; but having proved to my 
entire satisfaction that it can be used with 
safety, and when properly understood will 
prove a great boon, not only in gardens, but in 
Hop yards, I shall esteem it a favour if others 
will give it a fair trial on a small soale, and 
publish the result. Not so many years ago gas 
tar, forsooth, was introduced as a remedy for 
mealy-bug on vines. People who had been 
scraping, and painting, ana slaving half a life¬ 
time, were horrified, and resolved on giving it 
a wide berth. A band of tar, pure ana simple, 
drawn round the stem of a growing tree, means 
certain death, but applied as gas-tar is now 
applied to the rods in winter, it is found one of 
the most efficacious remedies ever introduced, 
and, although it may have proved a sharp- 
edged tool in the hands of those who will net 
pause to weigh and consider, soores of intelli¬ 
gent men have exterminated bug by it in their 
vineries when all other insecticides have failed. 

Paraffin, 

in the same way, is an excellent servant, but a 
bad master. When properly used amongst 
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plants, and the syringe is well plied as soon as 
it has done its instantaneous work, there is a 
speedy disappearance of bug and filth, for the 
first melts on being touched by mineral or vege¬ 
table oils, and the excrement is loosened and 
washed away by pure water. The judicious 
use of insectioides is not, as a rule, studied as it 
ought to be, the majority, I suppose, consoling 
themselves with the thought that their plants or 
their Vines will never suffer as their neighbours’ 
suffer, and so they live in a fool’s paradise until 
the Philistines are down upon them, when, over¬ 
taken by terror, they fly to dangerous expedients, 
or act upon advice, sound enough in itself, but 
death-dealing when the usual common-sense 
precautions are neglected. LedburYi 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gar¬ 
dening, 57, Southampton-strut. Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, of 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardening should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 

1 UL - Saving Cucumber seeds.—Will any reader 
of Gardening kindly tell me the beet method of aavlDg 
Cucumber seeds?—C. Smitti. 

1112.—Leeks for show.—In growing Lseks for show l 
is it any advantage to shorten the tops while growing ? 

If so, how much should be cut off ?— Amateur M. 

1113 —Strawberries for early lorcing.—Would 
anyone kindly tell me what ia the proper time to pot 
Strawberries for forcing to ripen, if potsible, about Christ¬ 
mas, and also the best variety to grow V— Pansy. 

1114.—Propagating Escallonla, Clematis, and 
Syrlnga.—Will some reader of Gardening kindly tell 
me how and when to propagate the Escallonla macrantha, 
and Clematis montana, also the large-flowered, late-bloom- 
lng Syringa?—Esi’KRANcu. 

1116. — Forcing Rhubarb In winter.— Will anyone 
please to tell me how to force Rhubarb in winter on a 
small scale? 1 have two kinds of Rhubarb growing in my 
garden, Victoria and Prince of Wales. Are they suitable 
roots for forcing?— C. Smith. 

1110.— Rose-trees attacked by bees.— My Rose- 
trees are being completely spoiled by some kind cf wild 
bees, which alight on the edges of the leaves and cut pieces 
completely out, and carry them away with them. Can any¬ 
one suggest a remedy ?— Anxious. 

1117. — Plants for Tulip-beds.— What is the best 
use to put Tulip-beds to after lifting the bulbs in July? 
They are unsightly object?, if roaerved simply as empty 
Tulip-beds, from J une onwards ; but the good soil is capable 
of a second crop of something.— J. C. 

1118 —Drooping plants for window-box.— Can 
any reader of Gardening tell me the name cf a good droop¬ 
ing plant with showy flowers for a window-box ? I want 
something that will, if possible, droop sufficiently to hide 
a portion cf the dead wall ?— Roydwood. 

1119. — Tree with canary-yellow coloured 
wood,—Could any reader of Gardening kindly tell me 
the name of tree or shrub that produces wood of a bright 
canary-yellow colour, and where I could get a piece of the 
wood, no matter how small ?—Tuos. Redford. 

1120. — Preparing Tobacco-leaves.— Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me the best way to pre< 
pare Tobacco-leaves for smoking? When should the 
leaves be out, and how dried? Are there any special 
directions for the culture of the plant?— Nicotine. 

1121. —Deformed Rose-blooms.— Can any Rose 
grower kindly explain to me why the first blooms of my 
Roses are so cften monstrous flat-topped buds with green 
hearts? Ought I to piok off all suoh buds? And how 
shall I prevent the same thing occurring again ?— Fruktra. 

1122 . — Propagating double yellow Mar¬ 
guerites.— 1 have for many years grown one of the 
loveliest and brightest of yellow flowers, double Marguerite 
Aurora; but 1 oannot succeed in propagating it. Will 
someone kindly inform me how to do so?—G. W. 8iiep- 

I'ARD. 

,1123.— Destroying slugs.— Would any reader of 
Gardening kindly give ine the proper proportions of 
ammonia to be mixed with water for the destruction of 
slugs in a garden ? And also inform ms if the plan is satis¬ 
factory, or what other alternative is really effectual?— 
J. H. W. 

1124.—Plums falling.— Could anyone explain why 
nearly all the fruit on my Plum-trees that set well iu 
small bunches, and promised a good crop, should after¬ 
wards have fallen off, and left barely a dozen here and 
that will fully swell? This applies to Greeu and 
Golden Gages and white-Jkiagnum Bonn n. The trees 
oocupy a warm wall.—/. Gardner. f 


.ppuea to 
Bonum. 
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1125.— Growing Seakale.— Will any reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly Inform me the beat mode of growing Sea- 
kale ? I have some plants, but do not consider that I get 
the profit from them that I should do.—H. A. 

1120 —Toft Roses.—will any reader acquainted with 
the locality of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, kindly tell me 
what kind of Tea Roees are likely to succeed with me in a 
garden sloping towards the south and south-west, rather 
exposed, with good light soli? I can grow Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, La Franoe, Gloirede Dijon, Francois Miohelon, 
and some Hybrid Ferpetuals.— Newtown, Montgomery¬ 
shire. 

1127. — Tortoises In gardens.— I hear that tortoises 
are often kept In gardens for the sake of getting rid of in¬ 
sects. Perhaps some reader of Gardening may have had 
experience in the matter. I should like to know how a 
tortoise should be fed, and whether any special treatment 

necessary ? Mine will not eat Lettuces or bread and milk 
recommended by my “ Natural History.”— Tortoise- 
shell. 

1128. —Clematis dying Oft— Can someone tell me 
the reason of my two Clematis dying off? They are planted 
against a south wall. When the stems reach a certain 
height, about 6 feet or 0 feet, they die off from the bottom 
as if out through with a knife. One or two of the stems 
survive and appear healthy and well. They are C. Jack- 
mani and a white kind.—W. A, C. 

1129. — Dandelion destroyer.— Will “ J. H.” kindly 

answer the following 7—1, Quantity of gas-water to be 
used ? 2, CoBt of the same per gallon ? 3, Will it injure 
the roots of trees 7 4, How long before Grass could be 

sown in the ground where it has been used ? 6, How long 
has “ J. R.” used it? We have a lawn the Grass of which 
has been taken up, and now it is almost a mass of Dande¬ 
lions.—J. L., Horth Cornwall. 

1190.— Cutting Roses and disbudding. — In 
cutting Rose-blooms of Tea and Hybrid Perpetuals at this 
time of the year, is it better to out far back or to spare the 
stem as much as possible 7 Which plan will lead to the best 
seoond orop of flowers? And is it right to rub off some 
youug shoots that terminate in buds, where the plant 
seems too thickly crowded with them, as In Baroness 
Rothschild, for Instance ?— Frustra. 

1131. —Flower-buds of Clematis montana 
wltbering.—Can Mr. Groom, or anyone else, tell me 
what is wrong with my Clematis montana 7 It has been 
planted three years, grows well, and is apparently in ex¬ 
cellent health. This spring it was covered with flower- 
buds, but instead of expanding they all withered up The 
plant is jprowing against an iroa fence, in a north-west 
aepeot. I have given the roota annually a good top- 
dressing of stable-manure and soil.—0. E. J. 

1182.— Window plants In glazed pots.— “ R. R ” 
says In Gardening, No. 433, p. 204, glazed pots answer 
well for growing plants with success. He names, however, 
oertain plants which might be expected to endure them, 
and ‘ other plants” may have been of similar kind. But 
how is it with greenhouse pot-plants in general ? For the 
common experience here ia that even when poroua pota 
are used as linings to glazed ones the plants quiokly de¬ 
teriorate. At the same time it may be observed that 
glazed pots are now common with ua, with or without 
poroua linings.—C. E. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects , 

ll S3.— Propagating Virginian Creeper from 
cuttings.— When is the best time of the year to strike 
from cuttings the common Virginian Creeper?— Langsh an. 


[The best time of the year to propagate the common 
Virginian Creeper from cuttimis is in the autumn, after 
the foliage has fallen off. Well-ripened shoots, about 
T2 inches or IS inches in length, inserted firmly in a 
border of sandy soil in the open air, in a precisely similar 
manner to that adopted for the propagation of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, generally strike root freely, and 
quickly make plants. The Virginian Creeper may also be 
easily propagated by layering, in the manner described in 
Gardening, Xo. 455, p. 213.] 

1134.— Unhealthy Marguerites.— Can you tell me 
what is the matter with the leaves of my Marguerites, and 
what I can do to oheck the disease or whatever it is ?— 
Ruiitra Kooru. 

[The Marguerite-leaxes are infested with the Marguerite 
Fly (Phytomyza afflnis), and the only remedy seems to be. 
to cut off and bum as many as possible of the affected 
leaves.] 

1186. —Transplanting Polyanthus, Rhubarb, 
and Raspberry.—Will you please tell me a good 
month for transplanting Polyanthus, Rhubarb, and Rasp¬ 
berry ?—Ale C„ Bastings. 

[Polyanthus had better be transplanted about the middle 
of September. Rhubarb and Raspberries may be safely 
transplanted in October and November, covering the soil 
after planting with a rather thick mulch of manure to 
protect the roots from severe frost during the winter.] 
1180.—Snow In Summer.—Can you kindly tell me 
the botanical name of the plant oommonly called the 
Snow in Summer ? Also its habit of growth and the shape 
and oolour of ite flowers?— Amateur. 

[77i« botanical name of the Snow in Summer is Ceras- 
tium tomentosum. Its habit of growth it dwarf and com¬ 
pact, making it a capital edging-plant. The flowers are 
small, round, white ones.] 

1187. — Propagating Pansies.—Would someone 
kindly tell me how to lake cuttings from my Pansies ? 
Had I better dig them up, and divide the roots, or only 
out off shoots, and make cuttings ?—C. B. 

[The young side-shoots of Pansies taken oy now and 
inserted in sandy soil, under a handlight tn a shady 
position, and kept close and moist, will speedily root and 
jorm excellent plants. If it is desired to increase the 
stock to the largest possible extent, then perhaps division 
of the roots would be. the best plan to adopt. Propagated 
in either way, however, Pansies, if in a locality that suits 
them, .generally thrive well. Market-growers usually 
increa e their stock by division qf the roots.] 


1138.—Potting Deutzlas after flowering.—I 
should be glad if you would kindly tell me the best time 
to pot Deutzlas? Mine have flowered very well, and I 
have just turned them out-of-doors.— Swami. 

[Cut off the old flower-siems of the Deutzlas at once to 
unthin an inch or two of the soil, and, if the plants are 
kept moist at the roots, they uriU speedily send up a quan¬ 
tity of young shoots ; when that is the case re-pot imme¬ 
diately, using good loamy soil for them. After re-potting, 
keep them in a cold Jrarne, and rather close, for a little 
while, until the roots have taken to the fresh compost and 
they are growing freely, when they may be inured gradu¬ 
ally to the air, and in a short time they may be placed 
out-of-doors in a sunny position, plunging the pots to the 
rims in coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre. Syringe freely, 
and give abundance of water to the roots in hot weather. 
So treated they should thrive well.] 

1139 — N arclssus flower-buds turning brown. 
—Can you tell me what is the probable cause of my Nar¬ 
cissus flower-buds turning brown and not expanding, like 
the specimens sent ?— Lbvbr. 

[When Narcissus-buds turn brown and go blind, like 
the specimens sent, the cause is almost always to be traced 
to the exhaustion of the soil about the roots. The best 
plan will be to re-plant the bulbs in the autumn in a plot 
of fresh and well-duo and manured ground, and thickly 
mulch the surface of the soil after re-planting with de¬ 
cayed manure.] 

1140. — Fern-fronds turning brown.-l shall be 
obliged it you will tell me the cause of the fronds on the 
Ferns in greenhouse turning brown ? Perhaps the etove 
should be lighted at night, as the sun is so hot io the day ; 
or Is it a fa\5t in the watering of the Ferns ?—C- H. 

[The cause of the fronds of the Ferns turning broicn in 
the manner described is, no doubt, due to scorching from 
the intense sun-heat we have had of late. The greenhouse 
should be shaded during bright sunshine, and a moist and 
cool atmosphere be maintained tn it, and the Ferns must 
not be- allowed to become dry at the roots. Lighting a fire 
at night in the stove would not only be a waste of fuel, but 
would make matters worse by drying the atmosphere still 
more. Greenhouse Ferns require, at all seasons of the. 
year, a cool, moist atmosphere around them, and shading 
from burning sunshine.] 

1141. — Pruning and propagating the white 
and yellow Broom.—I have several white and yellow 
Broom plants. They have grown to 8 feet high, ana ihey 
spread out over a large space. How and when ehould i 
trim them to ocoupy less space? Or oan I take cuttings 
from them, or propagate by seed ?— Narks. 

[The best way to prune the overgrown Broom-plants 
would be to cut them in in a shapely manner in the early 
autumn with a sharp knife. Shears are often used for 
this purpose ; but the knife is the best. They can easily 
be propagated from cuttings during the growing season, 
inserted any time after the month cf April, in sandy soil, 
in a shady place, under a handlight. They may also be 
increased readily from seed. J 

1142 — Begonia-leave? decaying. — Can you 
kindly tell me the reason of my Begonia-loaves decaying, 
like the one sent? They are grown in a warm house, 
much shaded, and potted in a compost consisting chiefly 
of loam. Maiden-hair Ferns in the same house and posi¬ 
tion do well.—E. D. 

[Evidently, from the thin, flimsy texture of the Begonia - 
leaf sent, the. plants are growing in too moist and warm a 
temperature, and this, coupled with the. fact that they arc 
much shaded, would quite account for their decaying m 
the way they do. Use less shading—this will not injure 
but rather benefit, the Maiden-hair Ferns grown with 
them—and maintain a drier atmosphere in the house, 
and ventilate freely now night and day ; but amid cold 
draughts of air. This treatment should restore the plants 
to good health.] 

1143 —Earth worme.— When searching for slugs cf 
an evening I often clip a big worm in two with the 
Bclssors. I have been told that this does not kill the 
worm, but that the divided parte will re-unite, or, in some 
cases, each portion so divided becomes in time a fully- 
developed worm. Is this true ?— Engineer. 


[Clipping an earthworm in two with a pair of scissors 
would undoubtedly kill the worm; but it is possible, if only 
a few joints were cut off' the tail, the creature might sur 
vive it. Certainly two worms are not created, nor will 
the two halves join together again, as is often asserted. 
Persons will show you a worm that has been so joined ; 
but the part shown as the juncture is only where certain 
organs are.— G. S. 8.] 

1144. —Unhealthy Roee-tree.—I send you a cutting 
from a Rose-tree growing outside. Until Just reoently n 
was very healthy, and had on it 60 buds ready for bursting | 
Nearly all the leaves are now shed,and the buds are goime 
like the one enclosed. Can you give me any clue as to ihe 
reason? The plant is growing on the south wall of a 
cottage.— M. Hartley. 

[77i« leaves on the cutting oj Rose sent were infested 
with red spider, probably caused by the sudden burst, of 
intense heat , and, also, very likely the Rose-tree is suffer¬ 
ing from drought at the roots ; when growing on the south 
wall of a dwelling-house this is often the case on account 
of the projecting eaves of the roof. Give frequent arut 
copious washings to the foliage with soapy water, applied 
forcibly with a syringe, and water the roots weU with 
weak liquid-manure, a/id place a thick mulch of rotten 
manure over them ; this should induce active growth, and 
then your trouble will in all probaJbility cease. ] 

1145. — Insects on Apple-trees.-Can you please 
to tell me what is the insect pest which has attacked my 
espalier Apple-trees, and the best means to adopt to eradi¬ 
cate the eame? There are large white fluffy spots on the 
branches, which, on being rubbed, disclose soores of small 
red Insects about the size of aphis* I find that in some 
places they have eaten nearly half an inch into the trees. 
-J. F. 

[The Apple-trees are attacked vrith American blight, 
cften a very tiresome insect pest to eradicate. The best 
thing to do now unll be to apply turpentine icith a brush 
to the affected parts of the branches; but great care must 
be taken that none of it falls upon the leaves of the trees, 
or it will destroy them. In the winter scrape and scrub 
the branches weU with some ammoniacal liquor, or a 
i strong solution qf brtfno.] | 1 
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lUft.—8 trlklnff Dontslao.—Wheo is tbs bait time 
of the jeer to etrlke Deutaieef Also, oen I get them to I 
meke merketeble pleats eerly next spring t>y striking 
them this year ?— Spuuea. 

[The best time to strike Deutzias is as early in the spring 
as possible. The young shoots that push up from the base of 
farced plants when they are Just commencing to open their 
Mowers (in February and March) are the best, and strike 
freely, treating them in the same manner as Fuchsia- 
cuttings should be As soon as rooted pot them on, and 
encourage them to grow in every way, pinching the shoots 
back twice or thrice during the season to induce a bushy 
growth. Plants grown from cuttings put in now would 
not have sufficient time to become large enough to be ser¬ 
viceable for early spring marketing ; but they could be 
planted out-of-doors after striking in a bed qf rich loamy 
soil, and the following season they would grow into good, 
useful stuff for the purpose in view. Unless Deutzias 
arc qf a fair size and well flowered they are of no value in 
the market, and this remark applies to almost all other 
•towering plants grown for the same purpose.] 

1147 .—Cutting dead branches off a Welling- 
tonla.— Should the deed brenohee, of whioh there ere 
meny, on e Wellingtonie here be cut off. or be allowed to 
drop off naturally ? And should the healthy brenchee be 
supported 7 I am most anxious to suooeed with its culture. 

—WHSPftTBAD. 


[The dead branches may certainly be removed from the 
Welhngionia ; but the healthy ones should not need sup¬ 
porting. It is evident that this capricious coniferous 
tree is not at home in the locality in which it is planted, 
and, when that is the case, no amount of cultural care 
will avail much. If the branches continue to die off, it 
would be better to dig it up and burn it, and replace it 
with some hardier and more reliable tree. There is no 
Conifer more beautiful and generally reliable than the 
Spanish Silver Fir fPieea Pinsapo), and the Douglas Fir 
(Abies Dounlcwi) is also an extremely fine one. The 
WelUngtonia might, with advantage, be replaced with 
either qf these fine trees.] 

1148.—Treatment of Spiraea after flowering. 
—1 purohssed a few Spiroae two months baok, aid, after 
they had finished flowering, I out them bsok. They hare 
now ebot up again about fi inches. 1 want to know what 
to do with them to increase my stook for next year.— 
8TOLCA. 


[The best plan to treat the Spirceas to increase the stock 
will be to divide the roots with a sharp knife into two or 
three portions , according to their size, and plant out at 
once xn a border of good rich soil, and keep them well 
supplied with water and liquid-manure during dry 
weather, and the ground about them free from weeds. If 
they are well looked after, they i dll have made good roots 
for potting up again by the end of November.] 

1U9 — Fochsia-buda falling oft—Can you tell me 
why my Fuchsia-buds fall off Just before the flowers 
should expand 7 As you will see by the sample sent, they 
torn brown and dry up. They are grown in a small, lean- 
to greenhouse, exposed to the sun up to 8 p.m. Just now 
I syringe them onoe a-day with pure water.—C alton. 

[From the appearance of the Fuchsia-buds sent the 
plants that produced them seem to be growing in a badly- 
ventilated structure, and also most probably at some 
period of their growing season the plants have been allowed 
to become dust-dry at the roots and then heavily watered. 
Either of these causes would be quite sufficient to account 
for the buds falling off instead qf expanding. Pay regu¬ 
lar attention to watering the plants now, and give them 
occasional soakings of weak soot or cow-manure water in 
a clear state. Keep the plants dear of insect pests, and 
syringe them freely twice or thrice daily. Give the green¬ 
house abundant ventilation, and the plants as much space 
as can possibly be afforded them. A great evil in small 
greenhouses is overcrowding, and it often causes the flower- 
buds qf sqft-wooded plants, such as Fuchsias and Pelar¬ 
goniums, to turn bUnd.] 


1150.— Black-fly on Cherries.— Gen you tell me 
how to get rid of this troublesome little fly whioh is de¬ 
stroying all my Cherries under glam? I enclose you some 
leaves whioh will show you what ravagea the insect has per¬ 
petrated, I have already applied enough soft soap aod 
water and sufficient Tobaooo-emoke to kill a strong man. 
To-morrow I am going to treat it to a dose of Tobaooo- 
water ; but I fear all will be in vain.—H. Dram. 

[The Cherry-leaves sent were very badly infested with 
Hack-Ay and it is a most troublesome pest to get rid of, 
especially when it has once obtained a firm hold; then no¬ 
thing but constant perseverance can eradicate it. Dip¬ 
ping the shoots in very strong Tobacco-water frequently 
should do good, and, as the tree is growing under glass, 
continue the fumigation , and ply the garden-engine 
forcibly twice daily to wash off as much as possible of the 
My. See that the roots of the tree are well supplied wilh 
water—a good soaking or two of liquid manure will be 
beneficial—and give abundant ventilation to induce the 
tree, if possible, to make fresh growth. But, as before re¬ 
marked, persistence in the application qf the remedies 
suggested is absolutely necessary.] 


1151.— The effect of hard water an Roses.—! 
have several time notloed, after syringing my Roses with 
the water supplied from the Lambeth Water Works, that 
the leaves the next day have presented a shrivelled 
appearanoe, and have been oovered with a thin white 
coating, like mildew. Does hard water generally have 
this effect upon tender Roses, and is it advisable to 
a b st ain from syringing the foliage Y—W. D., Dulwich. 


[The effect qf hard water used for syringing purposes on 
Roses, if it contains much chalk or limestone in solution, 
would be, as described in this case—viz., a white deposit 
would be left on the foliage. Where obtainable, clean 
rain or son river-water is much the best for syringing the 
foliage qf all plants with. Where there is no alternative 
but to use hard water for syringing, then the best plan is 
to have an open tank, or large tub, in the garden, and 
keep it full of water at all times, so that it may be exposed 
to the action qf the air some hours before using ; this gene¬ 
rally materially eeftene it, and renders it lees liable to 
learn a white deposit on the forage of plants •yringed 
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1152 —Strawberry-plants from runners. —It is 
my Intention at Michaelmas to remove fiom the town In 
whioh 1 now live into the country, and having many kinds 
of Strawberries, I should like some information as to the 
best method of scouring the runners to form plants to bear 
a little fruit next summer 7 Some are now ooming on. 
Should the first ones be pegged down, or taken ofl]l— 
Novics. 

I The best plan to secure good Strawberry-plants from 
runners under the circumstances would be to layer the 
strongest of them, as soon as large enough, singly in small 
60-sized pots. The method of doing eo is as follows—viz., 
to fill the pots with any good, rather light compost, and 
then plunge them to the rim in the ground near the old 
Strawberry-roots, and on the surface of the soil in each pot 
place a runner just at the point where the leaves begin to 
appear. A stone or wooden peg will keep it firmly in 
position, and, if well supplied with water, roots will 
speedily form ; when that is the case, the runner may be 
severed from the mother plant , and the young plants can 
be placed together on a bed of coal-ashes, and, as soon as 
the little pots are full of roots, shift on into ones a size or 
two larger, using loamy soil, and they will make fine 
plants for putting out in their new quarters at the end qf 
September, and should , if planted xn good soil ami kept 
clean, bear a fair crop of fruit the next season.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants,—. Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed, By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of vie plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists? flowers, such as Rosss, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Asaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the meane of comparison at hand, 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
| name should always accompany the panel , which should be 
' addressed to Me Editor qf OAiDunro Illustrated, 87, 
Southamptomstrest, Strand, London, W.O, 

Names Of plants.— G. R Ding.— 1, Sweet Woodruff 

(Asperuls odorate); 2, Sedum oaraeum variegatum.- 

Dr. Brodie. —1, The feathered Grape Hyacinth (Museari 
oomoeum var. monstruoeum) ; 2, Seed-vessel of some kind 
of Grape Hyaointh, but cannot name accurately without 
seeing flowers : 3. The email typical form of Mueoari 

oomoeum- H. F.—Boee, yellow Bankaian; 1, Some kind 

of Afphodelus, but cannot Identify from specimen tent: 2, 

Geranium porpureum.- R. S O.—Single Rose, Austrian 

Brier.- T. C.—l, Tufted Columbine (rhalleirum aquile- 

gifobram); 2, Llmnanthes Douglas!. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

VFs should ha glad if readers would r emember that we do 
not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward Utters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered , cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received, 

Cork.— Barbldge's " Domestic Floriculture,” prtoe 7s. 61. 

- Engineer. —8end speoimsn of small black iaseot on 

the Vegetable Marrows, and we will endeavour to tell you 
its name. 


Destroying Moss on lawns.— “ Nero/’ 
in Gardening, No. 432, page 195, aaki how to 
destroy Most on lawns. Six years ago my lawn 
oonsisted of mnoh Moss and little Grass. First, 
the weeds were eradicated, and then the whole 
surface was spread with fresh earth, obtained 
from roadside ditches and margins laid np for 
one year with layers of good farm manure. 
This was well spread over the snrfaoe of the 
lawn and brushed in with a birch broom. In 
two or three years time a thick green sward of 
excellent texture was the result, and the Moss, 
whioh whioh was said to be " natural to Devon,” 
had totally disappeared. I am sorry to add 
that this "natural” condition of what should 
be prime pasture, or rioh lawn, is too oommon 
| in this beautiful oounty.—0. E., South Devon. 

1021.—A greenhouse question.— If the 
greenhouse is not attached to the wall, and the 
smoke doee not annoy the neighbour, it is 
difficult to see in what way it oan injure him or 
his property. If it causes him no injury, he 
surely cannot insist upon its removal. The 
bye-laws of the local board should ba oonsnlted; 
as a rule, the oonaent of the board U required 
for structures of this kind which are intended 
to be ereoted within the town boundary. It 
is evident from the three queries put by 
“ Sumach ” that no good feeling exists between 
him and his neighbonr. I advise "Sumach” 
not to make matters worse by going to law. 
Two of his queries affeot the landlord more than 
himself; the matter of the greenhouse concerns 
him alone. "Sumach” should first ascertain 
the requirements of the local board, and if he 
finds that he has a right to erect the green¬ 
house, he should leave his neighbonr to do as 
he likes. The latter will soaroely ran the risk 
*f taking the law into his own hands as in the 
aie of the over-hanging trees. If he does, 
'Snmaoh” must sue him for damages. —Fal con- 

BRIDGS. 


CULTURE OF P0INSETTIA8. 

Among plants that bloom from November to 
January, we have nothing more showy or use¬ 
ful than Poinsettlas. Their gorgeously-coloured 
heads of the most intense scarlet are attractive 
above everything daring the shortest days, and 
even a few of them are capable of brightening 
np stove, conservatory, or rooms, in the most 
pleasing manner when lustrous flowers are 
scarce and most appreciated. Everyone who 
has a frame and a greenhouse should try to 
grow some of them, as they are not very ex¬ 
travagant in their requirements, and they may 
be cultivated to a most serviceable degree of 
perfection with ordinary treatment Our plants 
are over by the end of January, and from that 
time until the beginning of May they remain 
dormant under the stage of a oool house. They 
are not watered at all at this time, and have 
no attention. About the beginning of May they 
are brought out, watered thoroughly, ana then 
plaoed in a frame or house where the tempera¬ 
ture is abont 65 degs. Here they immediately 
begin to grow, and emit young shoots all np the 
stems. When these are abont 3 inches long 
they are taken off as cattings ; each one is de¬ 
tached with a heel—« e. t a very little pieoe of 
the old wood attached, and they are inserted 
singly into 2}-inoh sized pots, which are 
filled with a-half and a-half mixture of 
leaf-soil and sand. They are then plunged 
np to the rim of the pot In sawdust in a hot-bed 
or Cucumber-house, where the bottom-heat is 
about 70 degs. Here they are not allowed to 
suffer for want of water, although they do not 
require mnoh until the roots are formed, and 
they are also shaded from bright sunshine. 
With these attentions roots are soon made, and 
they are then withdrawn from the bottom-heat 
and plaoed on a shelf in the pit. In a week or 
so after this they are shifted into larger-sized 
pots. From 2}-inch pots they are generally put 
into 3-inoh ones, and from the latter into 6-inoh 
or 7-inoh ones, and in this size they are allowed 
to bloom the first year. 

In potting them we use a rough mixture of 

n loam, sand, and leaf-soil. Proper drain- 
of the utmost importance, and firm pot¬ 
ting adds to success in onltnre, and in working 
with them in this way great care ia taken not 
to injure the roots. They are plants whioh lose 
mnoh sap when injured, and this, having a 
weakening tendency, mast be avoided as mnoh 
as possible. After potting they are kept oloee, 
and shaded from the ann for a few days, after¬ 
wards they are grown in all the light obtain¬ 
able. From the last potting, or until the end 
of September, they do remarkably well in a oold 
frame, and they should never be grown in a 
strong heat at any time daring the summer, as 
this causes them to make long, atr«ggling 
growths, whioh are neither ornamental nor use¬ 
ful. Dwarf, sturdy shoots always produce the 
finest heads, and short plants are always more 
valuable than long ones. Another way of secur¬ 
ing serviceable plants is to ont the old stems 
down to abont a foot from the bottom, and 
allow all the side shoots whioh sprout ont to 
grow. In this way some of them may have six, 
eight, ten, or twelve shoots, and as each of these 
will produce a showy head, very attractive, or 
what might be termed specimen plants, are the 
result. When they are treated in this way it is 
best to repot the old plants as soon ss the young 
shoots are a few inones long, and they may be 
potted again when growth is more advanced. 
As a rale, we bloom these branching plants in 
8-inoh and 10-inoh pots, and apart from allow¬ 
ing the shoots to remain on in the place of 
taking them as cuttings and the putting them 
into larger pots, these plants are subject to 
exactly the same treatment as those raised from 
outtinga. In the autumn, or abont one month 
before they are required to be in full beauty, 
they are taken into a warmer and dryer atmo¬ 
sphere, and here they soon develop their 
brilliant heads. Throughout all the period of 
their growth the greatest attention should 
be given to watering them at the root; as 
allowing them to become dry in any way causae 
the leaves to fall off prematurely, and then Mia 
heads are poor and useless. C. B, N. 


Our readers will kindly remember that wo an at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any sugg es tiv e or 
beautiful photographs qf plants or views, eqpe e ially off 
gardens qf an artistic or natural character, 
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HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

A good room plant.—The variegated 
parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida variegata) ia a 
first-class and well-known plant for house or 
room decoration that is not seen nearly so often 
in living-rooms as its great merits deserve. It 
ia not only exceedingly ornamental in its richlv 
marked foliage, but it will live and flourish 
where few other plants will exist, as it stands 
the impure atmosphere the result of burning 
gas, which seems to have but little effect on its 
leaves. The only way to increase such plants is 
by division, which may be carried out at almost 
any season, the best time being the spring, just 
as the new growth commences, when they may 
be cut through with safety. The soil beat suited 
to pot the Aspidistra in is loam and sand, but the 
less root-room it has the better, as a rule, for 
the variegation, as the tendency of plants that 
are well led is to become green and grow very 
strong.—H. Y. 

Cut flowers in the house. Mexican 
Orange flower (Cftoisya ternata). — This 
noble shrub, with its wealth of clusters of 
Orange-like bloom, yields a bountiful supply 


gether, especially in a south aspect, unless 
thoroughly well looked after, as it would prob¬ 
ably prove too hot for them. If I had to furnish 
suoh a window with Roses, without the aid of a 
greenhouse, I should secure well-established 
plants, in pots, of the sorts I wanted, in early 
spring, and place them in the window at once, 
or, what would be better, plunge the pots to 
their rims in the soil in a position in the sun, 
and bring them to the window as soon as they 
show their flower-buds, and take them out of 
the window again in the autumn. This is as¬ 
suming that you wish to grow the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, the best of which for your purpose 
is Alfred Colomb (bright-red), Anna de Diesbach 
(rose), Beauty of Waltham (cherry-red), Charles 
Lefebvre (bright-crimson), Charles Rouillard 
(pale-rose), La France (rosy-lilao), Dupuy 
Jamain (cerise), Catherine Soupert (white). 
The most suitable Roses for growing altogether 
in windows are of the Chinese section. These 
are mostly of small growth, and give a constant 
succession of flowers, some of which are fra¬ 
grant. Moreover, the section embraoes some 
richly-ooloured flowers. The best are Mrs. 
Bosanquet (pale-flesh), Fabvier (bright-red), 

J Cr&moisie • Suporieure (dark - crimson), Alba 


here would be ridiculous. Why not feed rata to 
prevent their depredations ? Very well; I have 
recently done so. My groom told me that he 
counted seventeen rata in the stable during his 
breakfast. They, not being fed well enough, 
according to “H. M. W.’a” principles, con¬ 
sequently, rolled the eggs away from the hens 
as soon as they were laid, so that we had to 
watch and scramble for them. So I did this : 
In a clean dish I made up a mixture of 
Huntley and Palmer's biscuits, cream, and 
sugar. As their suspicions had been roused by 
several previous attempts to diminish their 
numbers, they would not touch this tempting 
bait for the first two days. In order that they 
all might get acoustomed to it, I continued to 
give it to them every night for a fortnight. By 
this time no sooner was the dish put down, and 
the stable-door closed than there was quite a 
scramble of rats, each trying to get the most. 
I then mixed two pennyworth of phosphorus 
paste with the food, and in less than three 
hours afterwards there was not a single rat 
alive in the place. This was three months ago, 
and I have not been troubled with any since, as 
I am quite a quarter of a mile from any other 
place where rata can find any refuge, and I 



HOWL OF MEXICAN ORANGE FLOWERS (CUOISYA TERNATA) SHOWING SIMPLE AND GOOD ARRANGEMENT. 


of flowers for cutting. The glossy foliage, of 
great substance, forms a rich setting to the solid 
white petals and pale gold-coloured anthers. 
Its culture is by no means difficult. It seems 
hardy in the western and southern counties when 
planted against a wall, and in cold districts, 
therefore, a cool greenhouse will be all the pro¬ 
tection needful, it ia easily increased by shoot- 
cuttings, put in in sandy soil and kept close for 
a time, either in the spring or autumn. The 
general treatment requisite is identical with 
that given to other shrubs of a partially hardy 
nature. 

1008.—Hardy Roses for windows.— 
Neither Marshal Niel or Gloire de Dijon 
are suitable Roses for growing in a window 
in small pots. But if they are put into 
pots 9 inches or 10 inches in diameter, one 
on each aide of the window, and the growth 
trained upwards and over the tops, you may 
succeed fairly well with them. In that 
case, you should remove them from the win¬ 
dow at the end of November, and stand the 
pots in some sheltered comer and protect them 
from severe frost. In April you can take them 
to the window again v Roses are not the most 
suitable pi Ants for ^rowjng^ in a jv ndaw alto- 


(white), Sanguines (crimson), Common Pink. 
The Polyantna, or Miniature Roses, are also 
adapted for window culture, as they do not 
require very large pots and their growth is neat; 
any of these, obtained on their own roots, 
would do well for several years in 6-inch pots, 
if, in the month of February, every year, half 
of the old soil was shaken away from the roots, 
and fresh supplied. The compost had need be 
pretty good; three parts loam and one part leaf- 
soil, with some sand, is a suitable mixture.— 
J. C. C. 


Small birds. —In Gardening, No. 432, 
p. 199, Hilda M. Wilson says, " People always 
talk of birds eating buds." This Is because it 
is a well-known fact that they do commit great 
havoc this way. This year the bullfinches have 
picked the very buds out of my grafts, and 
those of the nurserymen round about this 
locality, causing them to fail. It is nonsense to 
bring mere sentiment as an argument against 
fact. The nature of my place is inch that it 
forms a refuge for a great variety of birds, even 
woodpeckers. Some of them I heartily wish 
elsewhere. Exoepting the robins, they are too 
independent to be fed, and to feed sparrows 


should be glad to get rid of at least a portion 
of the mischievous tribes of birds as easily. I 
do not take an exaggerated view. To me it is 
one of the charms of country life to note the 
habits of all living creatures, and 1 am by no 
means destruotive. I make up places of refuge 
for frogs and toads, and some of the latter appear 
to recognise me. They subsist principally on 
caterpillars. It would be sacrilege to destroy a 
slow worm here ; they are pretty and harmless, 
and as their food consists principally of slugs, 
they exist for our benefit; yet, on aooount of their 
snake-like appearanoe, and the habit of darting 
out a forked tongue (considered as poison 
fangs), they are ruthlessly destroyed by nearly 
everyone, and are rapidly beooming extermi¬ 
nated. As to insects, some of the predatory 
sorts are my special favourites. Spiders of all 
kinds must not be molested. I will not even 
have the cobweba swept from unused rooms, 
centipedes run free, and the hideous staphilinus 
(devil’s coach horse) finds a refuge. I have 
several varieties of ants. First, there is a 
colony of the large wood ant. They fearlessly 
attack all other insects, killing and constantly 
carrying a curious assortment to their nest, suoh 
as green caterpillars, earwigs, woodlioe, Ac. 
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There h also a nimble Mack ant, a size smaller 
than the brown wood ant, which aeldom goes 
home empty-handed. A few daya ago I was 
attracted by a great number of peculiar, white, 
tubular-looking bodies that they had thrown out 
from the root of a Carnation. On examining 
them with a magnifier, 1 found they were the 
husks of wireworma that they had killed and 
eaten. I have long been of opinion that ante 
are more serviceable than injurious. Persons 
complain of their unsightly hlllooks, and are 
constantly asking for recipes for their destruc¬ 
tion. If that Is all, they may as well remain 
unmolested. Many useful insects are destroyed 
through ignorance. Nearly everyone knowa 
that the larvae of the ladybird subsists entirely 
on the aphis or green-fly; but there is another 
larva that clears them yet more rapidly. It is 
that of a pretty yellow fly (I have forgotten the 
name) that remains exactly stationary on the 
Wing for many seconds over some sweet-scented 
flower. The larva of this is a pale-green, 
resembles a leech in shape and movements, and 
may be destroyed in mistake for a caterpillar. 
Whenever I find one I place it on a twig in¬ 
fested with aphides, which it speedily clears off, 
and at last enters the pupa atate, the chrysalis 
exactly resembling a seed from a Grape, and in 
a few days the fly issues forth.—W. H. P. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Swarming has been very late this season on 
aooount of the absence of bright, warm weather 
tmtil the beginning of June, cold easterly winds 
having prevailed for something like eight weeks, 
with cold rains and chilly nights. Large 
asmbers of young bees are not reared in the 
hive till stores are being brought in abun¬ 
dantly, and the rich store of food to be obtained 
from fruit-trees has in great measure been lost 
to the beea thie season. Many stocks had to 
he regularly fed till quite into June, and where 
this has not been attended to many colonies 
have died out from want. 

Feeding swarms. 

It is a very good policy to feed swarma for 
•t least the first week after hiving, beoanae 
as soon as the swarm is hived the beea 
begin to prepare for the secretion of wax with 
which to form a series of cells to serve as 
wadies for the young brood, and reoeptacles 
(or honey, and pollen. If swarms are not fed, 
eomb - building (especially in unseasonable 
weather) proceeds very slowly, breeding is re¬ 
tarded, the bees lose activity, and mnch 
valuable time is lost. It is important, how¬ 
ever, to take oare not to feed to exoese, or 
much drone-comb will be built, and cells 
become filled with syrup to the exclusion 
of egga suid brood. The syrup with which 
to feed swarms, should oonsist of white sugar 
sod water, in the proportion of ten pounds of 
aagir to seven pints of water, with an onnee of 
nit added, and boiled for about two minutes, 
keeping well stirred. Not more than half-a-pint 
••day should be supplied to each swarm. As 
•oen as oells are built, the rearing of the brood 
becomes the chief object and oare of the bees, 
the worker bees being constantly engaged in 
gathering pollen. Bees- require to consume 
large quantities of food in order to produce wax; 
hut, oi coarse, where sheets cf comb-foundation 
lie supplied by the bee-keeper, feeding 1 b not 
•0 necessary. It is important, in placing swarms 
is their permanent position, to see that the hives 
Aland quite level, otherwise it is impossible for 
the bees to build their combe straight. A spirit- 
Uvei is very useful for this purpose. 

Obtaining super honey. 

As soon as honey is being gathered in large 
quantities by the bees, broad frames con 
tuning seotion-boxes are placed at the back 
uid on either side of the brood nest, eaoh 
Notion-box containing a small piece of guide- 
comb or comb-foundation to guide the bees 
hi starting their comb in the centre of the 
Notion; the seotiona are also worked on 
the top of the hive, being placed in rows 
in section-moke, having separators of tin, j 
# 0 , or . wood. These ensure the combs 
being built flat and of regular thicknesses, 
jjd prevent them intruding one on an i>ther. 
The time to place supers mxn rio^ts ii alee 1 


when the bees show signs of want of room, 
and all the oombs are covered with bees, for' 
then they will, in all probability, ascend and 
commence work, and swarming may thus be 
prevented, or some surplus honey secured before 
the swarm leaves the hive. Oftentimes, if supers 
are put on before the hive is full of bees, they 
will not go into them, bnt will swarm in 
preference. Bees naturally store their surplus 
noney at the back of, and above, the brood-nest, 
sections being more readily filled if plaoed in 
the body of the bar-frame hive than they are if 
placed on the top. Shallow hives, however, 
with a large area above, give the largest quan¬ 
tity of super-honey. Straw hives, having a 
hole in the top, about 3 inches in diameter, can 
be supered if the hole be oovered with queen- 
excluder zinc, otherwise the queen is likely to 
ascend to the supers and deposit eggs in them, 
thus marring the purity of the white comb- 
honey. The old-fashioned way of obtaining 
super-honey from skeps was by means of straw 
caps, holding about 10 lb. Now, however, 
sections are worked upon skeps being placed in 
super-boxes containing ten or a dozen of them, 
whereby white-comb section honey is obtained 
equal in quality to that obtained from the most 
elaborately constructed bar-frame hive. As 
sections become filled, they should be removed, 
and empty ones, provided with comb foundation, 
take their place. Whether on skeps or bar- 
frame hives, all supers should be well protected 
by some warm covering, such as cloth, flannel, 
or carpet, to prevent the escape of heated air; 
for, if not so protected, the bees leave them on 
cold nights, and discontinue their work, which 
may not be resumed till the middle of the next 
day, and thus much time be lost. Where glass 
supers are used, they should have pieces of 
drone-comb fixed to the top, for, it not so 
assisted, the bees bnild their oombs upward. 
Drone-oomb is given in preferenoe to worker- 
oomb, it being much better for storing honey in, 
no pollen being placed in it by the bees, and less 
wax being used in proportion to the honey 
stored. The comb should be attaohed by warm¬ 
ing the glass super, and gently rubbing the 
piece of comb where it is to be fixed, and it will, 
as the glass cools, etiok to it; or the comb may 
be fixed to the perforated zinc ventilating tube, 
which is provided to bell glasses. 8. 8. G. 


1060. — Bees b warming. — I think 
“ W. D. M.” would be quite right in using 
the frames of honeycomb for his swarm. On 
June 8th I examined a hive which appeared 
very weak. I found about forty bees, but no 
qneen and no brood ; they had evidently died of 
starvation. That night I put another swarm 
into the hive ; they are doing well, and I shall 
put on the sections in a few days. 41 W. D. M.” 
must be quite sure the comb is free from 
disease.— Honey Bee. 


Bees and grabs.— The replies to my 
query 994, in Gardening, No. 432, page 199, 
respecting bees and grubs are, to my mud, not 
qnite satisfactory, as my bees were never short 
of food. In March, as early as I could, I exam¬ 
ined the stock, to see how matters stood with 
them in this respeot; then they had some 
pounds of sealed stores, and from that time I 
commenced to feed them every night, but be¬ 
fore covering them over, I plaoed on the top 
bars of the frames some flour cakes, so that 
they were well supplied with food. Perhaph 
Fred. Wilshawor “S. 8. C.” may know of some 
other oanse ? My own idea was that my stimu¬ 
lative feeding encouraged the queen to spread 
her brood too far for the oold weather that we 
had later on. I registered 14 degs. of frost on 
the 15th of April, 15 degs. on the 17th of April, 
and then frost continued on into May. And I 
had also an idea that the bees left some of the 
brood to get into the duster, and so the brood 
became ohilled. I mentioned in my query that 
a moth grub had got into my hive, but I 
suppose the moth must have entered the hive 
first. They were about an inch in length, and 
they oonld crawl backwards or forwards at 
will, and quite as fast either way. I have seen 
about a dozen of them j some I found in the 
hive, and others the bees have oarried out. I 
am qnite a novice at bee-keeping, bat I am 
watching the bees very close. I am mnch 
obliged to Fred Wilshaw for the hint on car¬ 
bolic sold fostnoker.—W. D. M* 


FRUIT. 

916.— Strawberry culture.— In regard 
to the advice given in laet week's Gardening, 
No. 432, page 200, to Mr. Ferguson, I am 
somewhat surprised to see that he is bidden to 
14 beware of over-manuring.” Even on this 
heavy clayey soil (near Gloucester) I have never 
found it possible to 41 over manure," provided 
that two points are attended to—viz., deep 
digging and stirring before the beds are planted, 
and allowance of sufficient room between the 
plants. If the ground be hard and unbroken 
beneath,, all the manure in the country will not 
produce fruit; and if the plants be closely set, 
the more manure the more leaf. I have a 
plantation now of several varieties, three years* 
old, deeply dug at the first, abundanoe of rotten 
dung beneath, abundance of the same on the 
surface as a regular winter dressing, and the 
plants some 3 feet apart every way, which has 
been white with bloom. The majority of the 
plants are 24 to 27 inches through, and from 
5 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 inches in circumference, 
and give promise of bearing, if sufficient rain 
falls, not far short of a peck of fruit apiece. 
With this treatment, I have had young plants 
in their first season throwing up eleven to fifteen 
fruit stems apieoe, each laden with berries. 
President, Dr. Hogg, Vicomtesse Hericart de 
Thury, Sir J. Paxton, James Veitch, and John 
Powell—that moat excellent addition to our 
latest kinds—all do well. The only variety 
which refuses to respond properly to our atten¬ 
tion is British Queen, whioh never seems to 
swell to the size X can recall in years gone by, 
when two or three almost made a plate full.— 
Rector, Quedgdey . 

1027.— Mildew on Strawberries.— We 
grow some thousands of Strawberries under 
glass here and never loose a fruit by mildew. 
>Ve have two remedies, sulphur and sulphide 
of potassium ; both good, but the latter, used 
at the rate of a quarter of an ounce to the gallon 
is rather safer aud more cleanly. Mildew 
generally makes its appearance just as the 
berries begin to swell, and then the plants 
should either be dusted lightly with the 
sulphur or syringed. I generally mix the 
sulphur into a paste, and put about two tea¬ 
spoonfuls in a good sized can of water, with 
enough soft soap to oolour it. This should be 
got well to the under sides of the leaves. It 
takes ten days to thoroughly cauterise the 
fungus, and then it may be washed off again. 
If the weather is hot, I make a point of either 
syringing overhead twice a-day or shade a little ; 
as intense dry heat will cause the sulphur to 
burn the foliage.—J. C. B. 

980.— Mildew on Vines.— It is better to 
rely on preventive than remedial measures in 
combating this foe to Vines. With good 
culture it is rare that it makes its appearance. 
The great point is to fully comprehend the 
exact conditions that favour its birth and 
progress. There are two atmospheric con¬ 
ditions that, if they prevail in a glasshouse for 
any time, are sure to bring it on. The first of 
these is oold draughts, whioh dry the tissues, 
and bring them apparently Into a state in which 
the fungus oan obtain a hold. The other is a 
close, moist atmosphere, in whioh it generates 
and spreads with almost lightning-like rapidity. 
When the weather is dull and warm a little air 
should be constantly left on. Closing the house 
early in the afternoon is a good way of inducing 
good growth and early maturity; but in the 
evening a little air should be admitted for the 
night. By keeping the house dry at snoh time with 
a gentle percolation of air, a condition of the at¬ 
mosphere is maintained in which fungoid growth 
oannot breed. In very moist weather it is better 
to make a little fire and leave on plenty of air. 
When snoh preventive means are adapted 
mildew does not often appear, and if it does it 
oan soon be checked. The most efficacious 
remedy is sulphur, not the black, which is too 
powerful, but the yellow, or flour of sulphur. 
Keep diligent watch, and as soon as the 
slightest sign of the disease can be seen 
lightly dust the affected parts. Taken in 
time, it is an easy matter to keep off mildew; 
but allowed but a few days’ grace, and it 
is not only difficult to extirpate, but the evil 
efforts of It are manifest throughout the whole 
season* CL B. 
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VINES IN POTS. 

Most amateurs possessing a light and heated 
greenhouse or span-roofed pit might easily 
furnish their tables with some usefal Grapes by 
adopting pot culture. Vines in pots in large 
garden establishments are usually relied on to 
furnish the very earliest supply of forced fruit, 
and in such places the Vines themselves are 
generally grown to a fruiting state on the pro¬ 
misee, but the process of growing the Vine 
quickly into a condition strong enough to bear 
a satisfactory crop of fruit in a pot is one that 
demands much attention and good appliances 
into the bargain, the all-important matter, to 
ensure a crop of good pot Grapes, being thorough 
maturation of the wood. If this essential is not 
attained, failure is well nigh certain. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, it is advisable 
with the amateur who may wish to try his hand 
at pot Vine culture to purohase fruiting canes in 
the autumn from a reputable nursery where 
their oulture is made a specialty of, selecting 
those which have firm, brown, and well-ripened 
wood, and showing prominent and well-developed 
buds. The best sorts to purohase for the purpose 
in view would be of free-bearing 
kinds, suoh as Blaok Hamburgh, 

Royal Muscadine, Foster’s White 
Seedling, Madresfield Court, Royal 
Ascot, and Alicante. Musoats rarely 
succeed well in pots, therefore they 
had best be avoided. Ootober or 
November is a good season to lay in 
a stock of canes from the nursery, and 
as very early forcing is not contem¬ 
plated, they may be wintered in any 
house or pit that admits of the exclu¬ 
sion of severe frost, and great care 
must be taken that they do not 
become overdry at the roots, for 
although the Vines are in a state 
of rest, still great injury will surely 
oocur if this matter is neglected. 

Having previously shortened the 
canes baok to about 6 feet or 7 feet 
in length, about the first week in 
March will be a good time to intro¬ 
duce them into the house or pit 
intended for their culture. They will 
not require re potting, but should be 
rather deeply surface dressed with ' 

turfy-loam and crushed bones, and 
receive a thorough soaking of tepid 
water at the roots. If a bed of fer¬ 
menting material, made of leaves and 
manure well mixed, is at command 
the pots may be slightly plunged 
therein—but if not available they do 
very well stood on the stage or floor 
of the house. The oanes should be 
allowed to hang down at the points 
to encourage the buds to break uni¬ 
formly. When that is the case they 
can be fastened to the training wires 
on the roof of the house, or be wound 
round some strong stakes in the 
manner shown in the aocompanying 
illustration. The treatment as to 
temperature, ventilation, thinning the berries, 
&o., is precisely the same in all its details as 
that advised under the heading of Vinery 
in the Coming Week’s Work regularly given 
in Gardening. Pot vines, of oourse, de¬ 
mand great attention to watering, and when the 
fruit is swelling they will consume large 
quantities of liquid stimulant—that made from 
cow manure and soot being as good as anything. 
Pot Vines when grown wound round stakes are 
often used with good effect as an ornament when 
the fruit is ripe on the table or sideboard of the 
dining-room. H. B. 


without cracking. I remember picking for two 
seasons in succession firm and good-flavoured 
fruit from these trees in the first week in October, 
and I have not forgotten the way in which the 
trees were treated ; not a fork nor Bp&de was 
alio wed to go within 4 feet of their stems. Every 
year, as soon as cleared of their fruit, a layer of 
half-rotten manure was laid on the surface for 
some distance outwards from the stem, and 
sufficiently thick to last all the year round. 
This mulch served, moreover, to keep the fruit 
free from grit. Before each fresh mulching was 
put on the refuse from the old one was cleared 
away. These trees were also pruned in a parti¬ 
cular way— i. e., they were pruned rather severely 
for the purpose of getting fine fruit. As much 
of the old wood was cut out as could be spared, 
the object being to let in as much light and air 
as possible to the middle of the trees, which 
were at least 5 feet through, and nearly as much 
in height. Fortunately, birds did not interfere 
with the buds, but we had to net the trees very 
carefully to keep them off the ripe fruit. When 
the fruit began to change colour, a temporary 
framework of wood, 6 feet high, was erected 
over the trees, and on this framework was 



GOOSEBERRIES. 

Amongst small fruits few are more missed when 
there is a failure than Gooseberries. I have 
known them to be in use from the beginning of 
June until the beginning of October. In the 
instanoe to which I allude ripe Gooseberries 
were preferred to Grapes. Therefore, prolonging 
their season as much as possible was important. 
A row of trees was planted across one of the 
quarters of the kitchen garden specially to pro¬ 
vide a supply of fruit for dessert. The sort 
grown was the Warrington, which as a late 
< gooseberry was considered superior to all others 
in flavour, and It. borg^ jS.tr*. 


A WELL-GROWN POT VINE IN BEARING. 

placed a strong net, reaching on both sides to 
the ground, and made seoure by being pegged 
down. This arrangement was most convenient, 
as we had only to lift up the net at one end and 
walk in and piok the fruit, again leaving it as 
seoure as before. The trees whioh supplied ripe 
fruit during August and the first part of Sep¬ 
tember were trained to wires placed in the form 
of espaliers. Choice Gooseberries grown in this 
way get more light and air than those on ordin¬ 
ary bushes ; therefore they are of better flavour, 
and the fruit is kept perfectly clean. Gooseberry- 
traes trained in this way bear regularly and 
freely, and, their fruit being exposed to view, 
oan, if neoessary, be thinned out with very little 
trouble. The varieties dealt with in this way 
were Early Rough Yellow, Whitesmith, and 
Red Champagne. I can in no way acoount for 
the circumstance, but it is a fact I never knew 
birds to eat either the buds or fruit of these 
trained trees. I ought to mention that although 
the wires were horizontal, the branches took 
nearly a vertical direction; the trees were 
planted 4 feet apart, and the branches spread 
out and trained across the wires 6 inches apart 
In pruning oare was taken to let a oertain 
number of shoots grow their own way during 
the summer at various points between the 
middle and the bottom of the tree. At the 


winter pruning some old shoots were out out 
and young ones tied in to take their plaoes, and 
in this way sufficient young bearing wood was 
secured. 

In many gardens the soil is not deep enough 
to grow Gooseberry-trees successfully. I am 
aware that most of us have to take the soil as we 
find it, but that is beside the question. The foot 
that in some gardens the Gooseberry crop is 
always heavier than in others proves that soil has 
a good deal to do with the matter. The question 
to decide by those about to plant Gooseberry - 
trees is, Is the soil deep enough for them? My 
contention is that where the soil is deep and of 
a good holding character, not only will better 
orops and finer fruits be produoed, but the trees 
will last much longer in vigorous condition with 
considerably less labour in the matter of manur¬ 
ing than they would do where the roots are 
insufficiently nourished in a poor medium. 
Where, therefore, the soil is unfavourable, more 
than ordinary care must be devoted to its pre¬ 
paration. In every case there ought to be a depth 
of at least 2 feet. In the matter of planting, it 
will be clear to anyone who investigates the 
subjeot that Gooseberry-trees are, as a rule, 
planted too closely together. In very few in¬ 
stances have they room in which to properly 
develop themselves, and the result is that a 
severe system of pruning has to be adopted in 
order to keep them within bounds. If the trees 
are required to grow into large bushes, 6 feet 
apart eaoh way will suffice for sorts having an 
erect habit of growth, but 8 feet apart is not too 
muoh for sorts like the Warrington, the branches 
of which take a spreading, or somewhat drooping 
direction. 

As TO PRUNING, 

two distinct systems should be adopted. If 
large fruit is wanted, rather severe pruning 
becomes a necessity, but if a full crop of 
ordinary fruit only is desired, then very moder¬ 
ate pruning will answer. As arule, Gooseberry- 
treeB are pruned too severely ; by far too much 
of the young wood is out out every year—a 
circumstance whioh reduces the number of 
fruits much below that whioh the tree is capable 
of maturing. The proper way to prune, in order 
to get heavy crops, is to cut out one or two old 
branches right back to the stem every year. 
This makes room for young growth, which will 
quiokly take the plaoe of that removed, and pro¬ 
duce larger fruit than the old wood. Gooseberry- 
trees growing against north walls produoe 
plenty of fruits, whioh hang long on the trees 
quite sound and fresh, but the flavour, com¬ 
pared with that of fruit from trees growing in 
the full sun, is indifferent. 

Fruit for exhibition. 

At fruit shows surprise is often expressed at 
the large size of some of the Gooseberries. The 
secret lies in judiciously thinning the berries 
when young and only allowing the tree to carry 
a light crop. As the biggest fruit invariably 
takes the prizes, provided the skin is clear ard 
the fruit fresh gathered, no one oan expect to 
beoome a successful exhibitor who does not aim 
at securing large fruit, and they oan only do so 
by beginning to thin out the young berries as 
soon as they are large enough to handle, taking 
oare to see that the fruit is evenly distributed 
over the tree, and so placed that it oan get 
plenty of light and air. 0. J. 


Nitrate of potash and sulphide of 
potash. —Nitrate of potash is decidedly the 
better manure. Nitrate of potash (saltpetre), 
like nitrate of soda, is chiefly valuable on ac¬ 
count of the nitrogen it contains. Potash is 
very uncertain in its action when applied as a 
manure, as it is not often that it is deficient in 
the soil. If sulphur is deficient in the soil, it 
could be applied in the shape of gypsum or 
plaster of Paris. Saltpetre is an excellent 
manure for Vines. I have seen to-day an out¬ 
door Vine that has been greatly benefited by it. 
Its roots ran under pavement-stones in a court¬ 
yard. The saltpetre was thrown on the stones, 
to be washed in between the crevices by the 
rain. The leaves of the Vine are of a dark 
colour, and as large again as they were last 
year. The proportion to use as a liquid-manure 
is 1 lb. to 12 gallons of water ; 1 lb. to a square 
rod of ground is the preparation to use as a top¬ 
dressing. The same preparations of nitrate of 
soda should be used in eaoh case.—L. 0. K. 
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A VISIT TO MR. WARE’S NURSERIES 
AT HALE FARM, TOTTENHAM. 

On Monday, June 13th, I, in company with 
•mother lady, equally with myself a gardener 
and lover of herbaceous plants, paid a visit to 
the above nurseries. The first flowering plants 
to olaim our attention were the brilliant groups 
o€ Poppies (Papavers). P. bracteata at onoe 
■truck ns by its blood-red, crimson flowers and 
large size. It is a decided contrast to the well- 
known orange-ooarlet Poppy, P. orientals. Any¬ 
thing more effective than the Iceland Poppies oan- 
not be imagined—yellow, white, and orange, they 
f orm a glowing mass of oolour. We next passed 
on to some oharmingly-arranged rook work, on 
which numberless alpine and other plants were 
growing. The higher part of the rookery was 
orowned with flowering shrubs and Rose-trees, 
the Japanese Roses, rugosa and alba, being a 
mass of white and red blossoms. These fine 
single Roses are very sweet and very effective, 
both when, as cow, in blossom ana again in 
autumn, covered by large, brilliant fruit. In 
the lower parts of the rookwork, a Japanese 
Primrose (r. japonic* graoilis) was flowering 
profusely, the blossoms being like rosettes of 
pnrpliah-orimson. The next thing that oaught 
our eyes was the dazzling-white of the beds of 
the Qiant 8t Bruno’s Lily (Antherioum Lili- 
astrum majus). This is a first-class perennial, 
and one of great value for eutting. It lives 
days in water, and the buds continue to ex¬ 
pand. The Columbines (Aquilegias) now form 
a lovely tribe; from the golden-yellow of the 
A. ohrysantha to the blue and white of the 
A glandulosa they are full of variety and 
oharm. The yellow Asphodel (Asphodelus 
iuteus) was a vellow-nowering perennial 
unknown to us, ana was muoh admired, and A. 
ramosus, a larger white variety of the same, 
see ms very valuable for borders, and lives well 
In water. The Larkspurs (Delphiniums), as a 
class, are late this year, and are barely showing 
flower; but D. nudioaule, a bright orange-red, 
was In full flower in a sheltered spot, and to 
us was a novelty we muoh admired. Another 
riant we noted particularly was one of the 
Plantain-leaved Leopards Banes (Doronioum 
riantagineum exoelsums) with the variety D. 
QuaiL Eremurus robustus is one of the most 
stately and beautiful plants I ever saw. It was 
worth going to Hale Farm to see this alone; 
In a warm, sheltered garden it will always 
oommand attention. In passing, I must not 
for g et the Scarlet-flowered Avens (Geum 
ooooineum), so brilliant in oolour, and so lasting 
In water; nor Domortier’s Day Lily (Hemero- 
oa lli s Damortieri), whioh should be in every 
collection of hardy plants. A novelty to us, 
and one that seemed from its free and vigorous 
habit to be of great merit, Is one of the Alum 
roots (Heuohera sanguinea). We were told that 
It was very hardy, and we oould see that it was 
verv free-flowering and beautiful. The large 
buds just bunting into flower of the Inula 
Ooulus-Ohristi gave us an idea of what its 
beauty would be when its golden-yellow flowen 
expanded. The double Clammy Lyohnis (Lyoh- 
nis visoaria splendens fl.-pL) was duly noted 
on our list as one of the best and most useful of 
perennials. Nor must I forget how we paused to 
admire the stately beauty of the tall white Lapins. 
The Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum) was another 
plant speoially noticeable, also the little 
Raimondis pyrenaioa, a most charming little 
Alpine plant. For the back of the herbaceous 
border we marked Thermopsis fabaoea, with its 
tall stems and bright yellow flowers. Having 
passsd a couple of delightful houn wandering 
about amongst all these and a hoot of other 
floral beauties, we were taken a little distanoe 
to a dazzling field of oolour—oountless numbers 
of Pyre thru ms of all shades of white, rose, 
crimson, and pale delicate or earn. The collec¬ 
tion of double Pyre thrums was very large, but. 
In our opinion, quite put into the shade by the 
beauty of the single varieties. The brilliancy 
of the rose and crimson petals, and bright yellow 
eyes, was beyond description. And now I 
must describe last, though first in beauty, the 
lovely tribe of Irises. Looking over the rows of 
these plants one’s eyes rested on masses of oool 
■hades of lilao, mauve, purple, and silvery-blue, 
intermixed with yellow and cream, one shade 
more beautiful than another. For our own 
limited gardens we, with difficulty, where all 
lovely, noted the of the 


Germanioa tribe: Celeste, a oooi lavender; 
Gracchus, pale-yellow and purple (this struck 
us as peculiarly free-flowering) ; Hortense, 
another lovely new variety not mentioned in 
the catalogue ; also pallida dalmatioa and 
pallida ramosa, and Ulysses, yellow and 
white. In the miscellaneous varieties we 
noted longipetala and siblrioa alba. After 
fully inspecting these, and wearied out by 
several hours’ standing and walking in the 
broiling tun, we returned to London, more than 
ever convinced that the day of “bedding-out” 
was over, and that the re»l pleasure of a garden 
lay in those lovely perennials, of which the first 
cost was the last, and themselves, if properly 
grown, a thing of yearly increasing j oy. Lovers 
of hardy flowers about to form a new herbaceous 
border, or add to an old one, would do well, 
during the summer, to pay visits at intervals to 
such a garden as this is, and note down there 
and then whatever struck their fancy, in order 
to make out a thoroughly satisfactory list of 
Suitable plants. M. 8. Q. 



1018.— Overhanging tree®.—An owner 
of property has the right to top the branches of 
trees belonging to the adjoining owner, provided 
the branches hang over his land. It is cus¬ 
tomary, however, for the owner of the property 
injured to make a formal complaint, so that the 
owners of the trees may have an opportunity of 
com pent ating him for the damage, if he cares to 
do so. Some trees are very ornamental, and 
their owners would pay any reasonable amount 
to keep them so. Although “ Sumach ” has 
been badly used, I do not thunk he has a chance 
of recovering anything from his neighbour.— 
Faloonbbidgb. 

1009.— Garden fences* —The neighbour 
has done nothing more than he was perfectly 
justified in doing. If the original fence had 
stood so near the house that the addition would 
have shut out the view from the windows alto¬ 
gether, “ Sumach ” might have oomplained, and 
caused the trellis-work to be removed. He 
cannot, in my opinion, do so now. Many 
garden walls are more than eight feet high. If 
“ Sumach ” is correct in his opinion, a man has 
no right to erect a shed on the limits of his pro¬ 
perty. This, surely, cannot be the oast.— 
Falcokbjudob. 


HOUBHHOLD. 


quite thin; take out the ripe, put the fruit In 
a cask with four ounces of cream of tartar, and 
six gallons of oold water; pour over the whole 
the oontents of the saucepan, and add four or 
five tablespoonfuls of good yeast. The oask 
should be quite full to the top. When the 
liquid has finished fermenting, add half an 
ounoe of isinglass, and put in the bung. Let all 
stand a fortnight, and bottle. Drink a week or 
two afterwards. 

1153.—Sil kworm s-—I have a luge number of silk- 

arms, fed on Mulberry-leues. Will eomeooe Madly tell 
me If 1 out tell the silk when they spin 1 Abo if it should 
be wound on any particular lised winder ?-K. L. M. 


How to make ginger-beer.—Gtnjz * 1 

beer , for immediate use: Crush up a quarter 
of a pound of Ginger, poor over it a quart of 
water ; let it soak for twenty-four hours. Then 
turn it all into a saucepan containing three 
gallons of water ; boil for an hour. Ada three 
pounds loaf-sngar, boll a few minutes longer, 
skim well, and add to the liquor four ounoes of 
cream of tartar, and a pin on or two of citric 
aoid. Strain the liquor into an earthen pan. 
When lukewarm add two tablespoonfuls or so 
of good brewer’s barm. Let the whole ferment 
in a warm place for twenty-four hours. Skim 
off the crust from the top, add a very little dis¬ 
solved isinglass, and bottle in the course of 
twelve hours. Do not make the bottles too 
full. Cork and wire down. If it is neoeasary 
to strain the liquid before bottling, do so. 
Oinger-beer for keeping: Soak in water ten 
ounces of ginger, as directed above. Then boil 
it in three gallon# of water for an hour or so, 
and add ten pounds of loaf sugar and half a 
pound of honey. Boil again for a short time, 
skim well, and strain the whole into a tub into 
six gallons of oold water; this should make 
the liquid of the right temperature for adding 
to it two tablespoonfnls of yeast, ten ounoes ol 
Lemon-joios (this oan be bought), nearly half an 
ounce of tho essenoe of Lemon, and half an 
ounoe of dissolved isinglass. Let the whole 
stand for about six days, or until it has done 
working. It is ready then for bottling, and 
will keep for a month or two. It is usual to 
add the whites of eggs when making ginger- 
beer, but dissolved isinglass or dissolved white 
gum aribio is more suitable for clarifying white 
wines and beer. Another toay: —Soak ten 
ounoes of Ginger in water as directed before. 
Pat in a oopper three gallons of water, ten 
pounds of sugar, and tho thin peel of six Lemons, 
When the liquid boils skim it well; boil half 
an-hour. While the liquor is boiling, out the 
(whits pith from the Lemons, and sUoe them 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 

QUERIES. 

1154.— Diseased fowl*—Will " Doulttnf ” oblige by 
telling me through OABimraro the disease that my fowls 
•offer from f They have swollen lege, the ecalee of whioh 
grow rough and look sore, and they seem weak in the feet, 
and often alt down when feeding. They eat and lay 
fairly well, bat are very thin. Oae oook got very bad. 
and I th ught it advisable to kill him* What will bo tho 
best remedy to apply ?—J. F. 

REPLIES. 

1062.—Egff-shells for poultry.- Ere-shslla oan 
•namely be looked upon as a poultry food. Many feeders, 
however, use them with a view of providing shell-forming 
material. The best way to use the ahells is to pound 
them into email pieoes. If given whole, they are likely to 
bring on egg-eating amongst the henr. —Doultwo. 

1066 —Rabbits ror show.—“ Tiny ” may get his 
rabbits into show oondition by feeding them on ornshsd 
Oats, Barley-meal, bran, a little Linseed oake, and a little 
green food, or tome roots. A few malt combs will also do 
good. These should be given in the same way aa the 
crushed Oate. Rabbits whioh are intended for exhibition 
require lees green food than breeding animals. They 
must, of oourse, be kept clean, and, in tome oases, brush¬ 
ing may be neoeasary.— DouLtne. 

1064.— Pet rabbits.—*' M. G.’s ” rabbits 
are suffering horn scurf, or, what is worse, 
mange. Both diseases are oontaglous; there¬ 
fore, if they are not checked In their early 
stages, the whole of the rabbits will very 
quickly become affeoted. If the rabbits are 
taken m hand as soon as the disease shows itself, 
they may be onred by sprinkling flowers of 
sulphur on the affeoted part three or four times 
daily. Another remedy for the sonrf is to mix 
three drops of niootine in a balf-a-plnt of water 
and bathe the affected parts as frequently as 
possible. The rabbit should receive plenty of 
green food and a little aalt. Sonrf is brought on by 
foul hutches, and imperfect ventilation. Mange 
make its appearance when green food is with¬ 
held. In this case the hair oomes off more than 
in attaoka of scurf. The same remedies may be 
of use. In severe oases the hair should be out 
off, and some glycerine be well nibbed in, after 
whioh some flowers of brimstone may be applied 
in the aame way. The hutches should be well 
disinfected, ana the interiors be whitewashed 
before they are again used.—D oulting. 

Keeping rabbite-— I tee in Gardzbikg 
Illustrated many queries from young people 
about the beat way of keeping rabbits and 
fowls, and believe the grand secret of success is 
regularity, and as little confinement as possible. 
I have a fowl-house entirely set apart for my 
rabbits; it is about 14 feet long and 10 feet 
wide; there are no boxes or hutches at alL The 
house stands on the grass, and there Is a wired- 
in apace about 6 feet square to whioh they oan 
always resort to be safe, and threugh whioh my 
neighbours’ oats and greyhounds inspect them. 
I have had a plank sunk all round the “ house 
and grounds, 1 ' to prevent the rabbits from 
barrowing and coming np in the field at tho 
back of the house. Lately, the weather being 
too hot, I wished my pets to have still more 
liberty, so have had some old wire netting 
put round three large old Fir-trees, to as to en- 
olose a nioe Grass playground ; and now tho 
rabbits expect an hour’s fun and romp as much 
as any set of schoolboys. The door is set open, 
andont they rush round the trees, jumping into 
the air, and turning quite round before they 
oame down again, and then they sit to devour the 
froth Grass and Clover, then run races like mad 
things, hide In the long Grass, sit np on their 
hind-legs, and, when tired, lie down and stretch 
themselves ont on their sides and backs, as the 

r r beasts never can in a hutch, whioh must 
to them just like Cardinal Bohn’s cages. 
When they want a nursery, they make a fresh 
burrow and fill in tho old ono ; and it is pretty 
to see them carry off gr sat mouthfuls of hay. 
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Nothing is mo or heard of Mrs. Bonnie for a 
time. She minds her own business, and knows 
it beat. There ia no question of how many 
inohes apace she may be allowed, how many 
ohildren shall be allowed to live, how often her 
prettiest bairn is to be dragged oat of bed by 
its ears, to be shown and handled. With my 
plan Mrs. Bonnie ia left to her own devioea 
in toto , knowing that three times a-day she will 
find food, and always a pan of dean water, 
which she lapa like a oat in thia hot weather. 
There ia always a bunoh of sweet hay to nibble 
at. Grass cut, foil of yellow Clover, and wet 
with dew night and morning, and Corn, Barley - 
meal, mixed with water, sliced Carrots, and 
other roots in the middle of the day. The end 
of the matter is that one evening, after Mra. B. 
walks out to feed, out come a number of bright¬ 
eyed half-grown little dumplinga as well, all 
well and plump, and charmed with the lovely 
green world they find themselvea in. My rabbits 
are the so-called sacred ones of China, quite 
white, with the exception of the tail, ears, and 
feet. The eves glow like oarbuncles, the fur is 
very soft ana thiok. I never give them Cabbage 
leaves. Grass and roots are their natural food.— 
F. C. 

Guinea fowls. —This variety of poultry 
is not considered to be a very profitable one, 
although in many districts a few birds are to be 
found in most homesteads. The absence of pro¬ 
fit in many instances is due to mismanagement. 
Guinea fowls, it should be observed, must be 
kept in pairs, if the eggs are to be used for 
sitting purposes. Should there be more hens 
than cocks, a large portion of the eggs will not 
be fertile. The guinea fowl, again, is not 
suited for small yards, but should be kept in 
open situations, where a run into the fields can 
be taken at pleasure. Under such circum¬ 
stances as these the birds will pay their way, 
and in the opinion of many, will improve the 
appearance of the homestead and its surround¬ 
ings. The best way to commence the keeping 
of guinea fowls is to buy some eggs and hatch 
them by the common hen. If old birds are 
bought, they are sure to run away sooner or 
later, and only those which have been hatched 
or reared upon the place can be expected to 
remain. The young birds require to be 
fed very soon after they are hatched, and must 
be attended to in much the same way as young 
turkeys, although more liberty may be given 
them. In another respect, besides early and 
frequent feeding, the management of the chicks 
differs from that of the young of ordinary fowls ; 
they must receive more animal food, such as 
minced meat and the like. With this excep¬ 
tion the chicken diet will be all that is neces¬ 
sary. The birds are usually killed off at the 
end of the year, and are found in large numbers 
at the poulterers’ shops just before Christmas. 
They should be fed sufficiently well throughout 
the autumn, as to require no special fattening, 
as this, in the opinion of many people, destroys 
the flavour. The hens lay tolerably well during 
the summer months, and average about one 
hundred eggs per annum. They should be pro¬ 
vided with secluded nests, or they will lay 
away. It is not well to depend upon the 
guinea fowl alone for hatching, for she usually 
sits too late in the year to rear her brood satis¬ 
factorily. Some eggs should therefore be placed 
under the common hen. Several eggs should 
be left when those intended for sitting are 
removed, or the bird will forsake her neat.— 
DoULTING. 

Poultry and bread.— Much astonished at 
" Charles Wheeler’s ’’ novel suggestion for feed¬ 
ing poultry, in Gardening, page 138, I cannot 
help wondering if his fowls are managed on the 
same principles as his household appears to 
be. Where does the bread come from which 
"Charles Wheeler” browns and treads under 
his feet in the manner he describes so graphi¬ 
cally ? Does he buy loaves for that purpose ? 
The bread he speaks of can hardly be the 
legitimate and broken fragments of a well- 
managed household. The broken bits of bread 
with us are also collected carefully and are 
browned, too, and used for frying fish, and in 
the thousand-and-one ways in which a careful 
and thrifty housewife can use bread-crumb?. 
There are, however, never enough for the hens, 
and if there are any quantity of broken bits 
and Crusts left, I should say there must be very 
bad management somewhere. I should like, too, 
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to know what kind of grate or stove vour 
correspondent uses for the oremation of his 
bones, and what becomes of the family during 
the operation. The burning of one small bone, 
being generally more than sufficient greatly 
to offend even the least sensitive nose, and 
cause every available door and window of 
the establishment to be thrown wide open. 
In reading "Poultry notes and queries” in 
Gardening, we have been much struck with the 
waste of bread, which seems to go on in English 
houses, small as well as great, " broken bread 
and hot scraps in the morning ” being constantly 
recommended for the fowls. A meal of hot 
soraps, by all means, for, as everybody knows, 
a warm breakfast is much relished by the hens, 
and does them good; but the scraps should 
consist of Potato-peelings, small, useless Pota¬ 
toes, Cabbage-leaves, rough fat, herring-skins, 
fish-bones, and leavings, and any bones that are 
utterly useless for any other purpose, well- 
boiled and mixed up while hot, rather firm, 
with a handful or two of Indian or Barley- 
meal, or sharps, with, occasionally, some bran. 
Bread is, of all possible foods for poultry, the 
most oostly and least satisfactory. Even if it 
were cheaper than any other (which is very far 
from being the case), it would be so, and for 
this reason, because bread is made from fine- 
cooked white flour, without any admixture of 
bran or hoak; and so, to put the matter as 
plainly as possible, it is almost without any of 
the materials which go to make bone and 
musole, or eggs and their shells. With proper 
management, too, in a house, there should be 
little or no broken bread, no crusts, nor the tops 
of new loaves, and the bottoms of old cat off 
and left to waste, as is too generally the case. 
I speak feelingly on the subject, for I know 
what a constant struggle it is to break servants, 
even the best and most careful, of the habit of 
flying off and cutting a new loaf, without 
pausing to see if they are leaving one cat before 
to grow stale and be wasted. This seems a 
small matter, but if people would be more care¬ 
ful in this respect they would be much delighted 
and astonished to wm how suddenly their 
bread bills will diminish, to the great benefit 
of all concerned, except, perhaps, the baker. 
I am sorry for him, poor fellow, but I, for one, 
know mueh pleasanter ways of spending money 
than baying bread to be wasted on the fowls.— 
Brahma. 

Profit on poultry-keeping.—I* Gar¬ 
dening, page 110, "Cheshire” appears to doubt 
the statement of “A Somersetshire Rector.” 
My first communication (see Gardening, 
page 667, Vol. VIII.) was, I imagine, not full 
and sufficiently clear, and I shall feel obliged 
by your allowing me to supplement it, so as to 
correct a wrong impression. My stock of hens 
for this year is 31 in number, but for the year 
closing with October last my stock had been 
20 hens only, gradually reduced to 14 in August. 
It consisted of 11 Brahmas, 8 Minorca pullets, 
and 1 half-bred. This last was disposed of at 
Christmas, before the breeding season. Of the 
remaining 19, 1 Minorca came to an untimely 
end in May, 4 Brahmas were sold first week in 
August, 7 were sold or given away to friends in 
October, and 7 were reserved, and form part of 
this year’s stock. There were 110 chickens 
hatched and reared from eggs of both breeds, 
nearly equal numbers ; and besides these, I 
bought during the year 53 chicks, varying in 
age from two weeks to five weeks, at from 6d. 
to lOd. each, and they were reared and fat¬ 
tened with my own. I am constantly obliged 
to decline buying young chicks, from want of 
room. These 53 chicks cost altogether £2 10s., 
and the profit on them, when killed, on 
“Cheshire^” valuation, would be £4 2s. Gd. 
The sale of cock and hens yielded £1 13s., not a 
high prioe for hens of pore and prize-bred stock 
at eighteen months’ old. The account then 
for the year closing with last October, on 
“Cheshire’s” valuation, stands thus: 2,277eggs, 
£10 7«.; 110 pure-bred chickens, less 24 reserved 
for stock, equals 86 at 2s. 6d. each, £10 15s. ; 
profit on 53 half-bred, reared and fattened, 
£4 2s. 6d. ; sale of old stock, £1 13s., or a total 
of £26 17s. 6d. And now for the other side of 
the aocount. Though a poultry-keeper for 
more than twenty-two years, and having 
experience of several breeds, I have never 
been able to reckon the cost of keep per fowl, 
but I can give the whole oost for grain—Oats, 


Barley, and Barley-meal—supplied for bone and 
poultry for the whole year—as shown by the 
miller’s quarterly hills and my banker’s pass¬ 
book—namely, £21 16s. 6d. Deduct, then, 
this total cost for horse and fowls on aocount of 
grain, and there is a profit of £5 Is., so that I 
think my statement is more than justified. Tim 
boy who attends to the poultry wonld be 
absolutely neoessary for garden, stable, and 
horse, even if I had no poultry on the premises. 
Of course, I have the advantage of a paddocks 
sloping to the south, where hens and chickens 
flourish, having shade from trees and shelter 
from cold winds, and the v&lne of this piece of 
glebe may be about £1 per annum. It is a 
pleasure to have poultry, as well as a great con¬ 
venience, and my pleasure is greatly increased 
by daily, weekly, and monthly registered proofs 
that my poultry-keeping is financially a great 
success. My paddock has, at this moment, over 
ninety chickens, varying from one to eight 
weeks’ old, sporting over it, full of life and 
vigour; and the egg-basket registered, up to 
Saturday last, April 30th, no less than 2,0JL2 
eggs. I give no condiments—nothing but natural 
food—with a little hard-boiled egg far the first 
week. Perhaps you will allow me to give 
particulars of this year’s profit when it is closed. 
Where there is a piece of land suitable, poultry¬ 
keeping ought to be profitable, and even very 
profitable, to professional men—much more ao 
to farmers, and those who have barns to store 
grain. Buying from the miller per sack is 15 
or 20 per cent, against the professional man, as 
compared with the farmer who grows and 
stores, and has tail-corn in plenty.—A Somer¬ 
setshire Rector. 

BIRDS. 

Red-f&ced love birds.— Your corre¬ 
spondent’s advice to provide them with a small 
bedchamber is good. It should be just big 
enough for them to perch side by side an ineh 
above the floor of the little retreat, the floor of 
which should be cleaned daily; bat whether thear 
fancy themselves *■ again in their native wilds ” 
is a question—like Dickens’ Marchioness, they 
would have to make believe very much. My 
birds keep to Millet and Canary-seed, oaring 
little for green meat, and having, unlike moat 
of their congeners, no pleasure in whittling or 
fraying to pieces a twig. Dry as their food is 
they drink but little, and never bathe; bat I 
am told that they appreciate a shower from the 
rose of a waterpot. As "Wood Sorrel” re¬ 
marks, they bear confinement well—no birdg, 
as far as I know, better; but there ia op 
accepted report of their having ever bred, oy 
even laid, in captivity.—T. T. 

Red mites on canary.—" Cardiff,” in 
Gardening, No. 432, page 201, has at last hit 
the right nail on the head. I have used the 
hollow perches for many years—without them 
the birds must suffer great misery. I find- it 
better not to burn out the hole, as the burnt email 
keepe the insecte away for a week or more, it 
is easy enough to clean the cage by washing and 
oiling the wood-work when dry, but this doee 
not clear the pests oat of the bird’s plamage. If 
anyone will shake oat half-a-dozen of the 
inseots on the back of his hand, he will have 
some idea what the unfortunate bird suffers, on 
whom, probably, 300 or more feed at night. I 
have never had a canary, linnet, or goldfinch 
that was not subject to these vermin. You may 
rely upon it the hollow perch is the simplest 
and most effectual remedy. Plaoe a sheet of 
white paper on the table—a few taps every day- 
will olear the perch. You will see two kinds of 
insect, one red the other grey or brown. It 
may not be out of plaoe to say that the best 
cage for canary, linnet, &o., is that usually sold 
for larks; the wooden roof makes you in¬ 
dependent of son and rain, and the bow in fnmt 
is useful for the bath, Groundsel, Dandelion, &e. 
The cage can be tastefully decorated with tits 
new enamel paint at a small cost.—L. G. B. 

1155.— Pigeons and linnets.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me what Is the best kind of pigeon to keep lor killing 
for the table, and how to fatten them ? Also what to feed 
woodplgeons and linnets on?-X. Y. Z. 

990 —Black beetles.—A good method of trapping 
them ia by adopting the following plan—viz., with a wash- 
hand basin with some water in it In this basin place a 
large Jam-pot containing some porter, and plaoe ladders of 
oard or laths to lead np to the top of the jam-pot and Ike 
beetlee will walk up these ladders to get at the porter aqd 
fall into it, and thus be caught by hundreds.—Do rhdek, 
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OUTDOOB PLANTS, 

CULTURE OF DOUBLE ROCKETS. 
Double Rockets are Among the moot delightful 
of hardy June flowers—if, indeed, they do not 
stand at the top of the list. Late in April, or 
early in May (in fact, ao early as I oan get the 
shoots long enough—say about 3 lnohes long), I 
take my cuttings, and put them down in patches 
on a north border, in carefully-prepared sandy 
soiL Eaoh patch is oovered with a large garden 
pot, having previously been well watered. Ex¬ 
cept to searoh for sings, the pots remain on night 
and day for a fortnight; by that time they have 
a little hardened. Then the pots are taken off 
late in the evening, and replaced next day before 
there is any chance of the son getting at them. 
One single day’s neglect in sunny weather in 
this particular will utterly destroy the cuttings. 
According to the weather, sunny or otherwise, 
wean them gradually from the protection of 
their pots, and in September plant them 
in a reserve bed in deep, rich soil. They 
may, in April, be removed to their permanent 
quarter# and will blow the following Jnne. I 
seldom, however, allow them to bloom the 
first season, as -1 get much stronger plants 
ultimately by sacrificing the flowers for that 
one year. They oan hardly be planted 
in too rioh a soil, and they oertauly do 
best in a oool, moist climate and plaoe. Those 
who have to grow them in a hot, dry, light, 
hungry soil, will do well to dig out a bed 3 feet 
deep, and plaoe 18 inohes of cow manure at the 
bottom, filling up to the top with as heavy and 
retentive a compost as they can obtain. 
Freqnent waterings with liquid-manure are 
very grateful to them, and materially increase 
the size of the spike and the fragrance of the 
flower. When the plants in the spring are about 
4 inches high, and are forming their flowers, 
diligent search must he made for an insidious 
and obnoxious fiend, in the shape of a smal l 
green grab, which will utterly destroy the 
flower, if careful fingers do not anticipate its 
mischief; I say (l careful ” for the tender leaves 
require the most delicate handling. The ex¬ 
amination should be repeated in about a fort¬ 
night later on. All side shoots should be 
removed as they appear; not only will 
this vastly improve the spike, hut it will pre¬ 
vent a certain weediness of appearance, 
which will otherwise characterise the plants. 
Some of these side blossoms are so olosely pressed 
In at first to the main spike that it takee a prac¬ 
tised eye to observe them, and great moral 
courage to pinch them out. Rockets have died 
out of moot old gardens, for they are not plants 
which, like a Dictamnus, will go on thriving for 
over in the same place. Every seoond year the 
plants should be taken up and divided, or he 
given some fresh soil, or some fine day you will 
discover that your whole stock has suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared. The pale-lilao variety 
is the hardiest, and will remain the longest 
uninjured in the same plaoe and soil. This 
season of tropical heat and voleaaio aridness has 
been a very unfavourable one for fine spike 
development. I have had, in good seasons, 
spikes 22 inohes long on toehold white. 1 he old 
luao, and the jal- hhifth.^ _c|U 1! £5 (oqe of 


the soaroeat plants in cultivation) gives the 

S andest truss of all, taking length and breadth 
to account. There is another variety which I 
grow; it is not soaroe. It is purple, and of 
much dwarfer growth than the others. 

Rev. Demis Knox, 
Virginia Rectory t Ireland, 

Purple Gromwell (Lithoapermnm pros¬ 
tratum). — This is now blooming, ana a 
most pleasing appearance it has, especially In 
the form of well-developed specimens. It is a 
plant that should find a home in the majority 
of gardens, as it combines ease of oulture with 
many pleating characteristics. Neat of habit, 
with rioh green abundant leafsge, which shows 
up the bright blue flowers to so much advan¬ 
tage, it haa few equals among hardy blue- 
flowered plants. This is a sun-loving plant, 
not blooming well unless fully exposed to light 
and air. It also prefers a rather light soil.— 
Byfleet. 

Self-sown single Dahlias- —I had several 
self-sown single Dahlias In my garden last year, 
which flowered quite as well as any of those I 
had grown in heat. The seed was left from 
plants of the previous year, and I may remark 
that my garden is in a cold part of Derbyshire, 
which would lead us to suppose that single 
Dahlias will do well with much rougher treat¬ 
ment than we usually give them, i have also 
this year several self-sown Sunflowers.—T. At¬ 
kinson, Wirksworth. 

Canterbury Bells. —Will anyone he so 
kind as to tell us why the numerous seedling 
varleities of Campanula Medium are commonly 
called Canterbury Bells? Just at the present 
time these plants are very effective in the 
garden, especially where the partial shade of 
adjacent trees has prevented their big, balloon- 
shaped blossoms becoming blistered by the hot 
sun. They vary in oolour from pure white to 
deep purple, but none are prettier than the 
soft rosy or lilac kinds. Some of these >ew 
rosy shades are very beautiful, as also are the 
best of the Calycanthema, or oup-and-sauoer 
forms. Parkinson, writing in 1629, oalls these 
plants Canterbury Bells, and also speaks of 
Coventry Bells, hut does not enlighten us as to his 
reason for so doing. After the hot, dry weather 
of the past few weeks, the preeent is a good 
time to sow seeds of these and other biennials 
in open-air beds. If sown on the approach of 
rain, the earth is now so warm and genial that 
they readily germinate, and soon make vigorous 
young plants for transplanting. The main point 
to ohaerve is to sow very thinly, so as to allow 
ample room for after-development. As a general 
rule, all annuals and biennials are sown muoh 
too thiokly, and the result is wasteful of growth- 
foroe in all ways.—N. 

Raising Narcissi from seed —It is 
sometimes reoommended to sow Narcissi seeds 
in the open ground, but I find that the sowing 
of ehoioe perennials in the open is not a good 
plan. There are many enemies to young seed¬ 
ling plants that one has a difficulty in destroy¬ 
ing. The seeds of Narcissi should be sown early 
in September; then they usually come up by the 
end of the old year. On no aooount should the 
seed-pans he plaoed in warmth, but it is better to 
keep them wnere the frost cannot touch them. 
My plan is to sow in 6-inoh pots, filled to one- 
third of their depth with drainage. A little 


Mosa is placed next, with just enough soot on 
top to keep out worms later on, when in the 
open air. Sifted Moss and leaf-soil, rather fine, 
in equal parts, form the compost. The seeds 
being oovered to their depths with well sanded 
leaf-mould, leaving about 2 inches in each pot 
to be filled up with Moes, which keeps the 
•urfaoe open, moist, and free from any fungoid 
formation. A pane of glass keeps all safe. The 
pots are placed in a oool house, and require little 
or no attention until the plants come through. 
When they are brought to the light, getting the 
care that ordinary greenhouse plants do until 
June, they are then placed in a oool, shady situa¬ 
tion in the open air. They are not disturbed 
when the foliage dies off; and I always give a 
little water in hot weather rather than allow 
them to oompletely dry off. The following year 
the same treatment is continued, filling the pots 
to within half an inch of the rim with tho¬ 
roughly decomposed manure.—J. C. B. 

SHEARLAND.—A SUBURBAN SKETCH. 
Where doea it lie? Well, it is essentially 
English in its peculiarities, and may he inoluded 
within a twenty-mile radius of London. It may 
be characterised as the locality in whioh the 
shears holds sway. One cannot mistake Shear- 
land ; its hedges are not the hedges one recol¬ 
lects, as a boy, In some far-away shire, where 
we found our first bird’s nest. Those were full 
of pretty wild plants at nearly all times of the 
year, and overrun here and there with Travel¬ 
ler’s Joy and Sweet-Brier; they also contained 
great hunches of pink and white May, and 
Crab-blossoms, while those of Shearland are 
living walls, intended evidently to shut one out, 
and consisting mostly of Holly, Thorn, and 
Laurel, cut sharp and severe. One can see as mnoh 
of what is behind them ae the ourioue people 
could of the garden around the castle of Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty. Hedges hereabouts form veritable 
fortresses ? they rise one above the other terraoe- 
wise. The lodges, seen here and there at intervals, 
along these green walls afford the only inlet to 
the gardens of the dwellers in Shearland. These 
buildings are as neat and incommodious as it is 
possible for an architect versed in such work to 
make them, and in all possible styles, ancient 
and modern, and of nearly all sorts of materials. 
When one has obtained access the walks are 
found to be unnaturally dean and smooth. Not 
a ghost of a weed is to be seen on them. “How 
do you keep all this gravel road so immaculately 
dean f* is a question one is naturally led to ask. 
“ Oh ! we rake it and roll it directly any wheels 
have passed over it, and we brush it with a hair- 
broom 1” “And the Grass ? I see you use a 
machine whioh collects, too; but it looks too 
trim, less like turf than green plush.” “ Yes, we 
do not even allow a blade of grass to rest upon 
it, so much are we subservient to that tyrant 
called tidiness. ” “ What may be those rounded 
evergreens, skirting at regular distances a 
terrace-walk ?” “ Oh 1 they are oommon Laurel 
and Arbutus. They take a good deal of cutting- 
in and tying to keep them as you see them, and 
still they are continually dying off.” One is 
hereby reminded of the Japanese torturers at 
things horticultural. The lawns, too, in Shear, 
land are formal; no knoll or gentle wavy undu¬ 
lation ; and if an elevation Is adopted it if 
nearly always by means of a terraee, and has a 
sharply-defined slope—in fact- the terrace is 
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2 alto the fashion. A townsman, seeing for the 
rst time the pyramidal forms dotted about the 
lawns indiscriminately, might be led to think 
that some of the oity churches had been robbed 
of their steeples, and that these, painted green, 
had been sent to Shearland to ornament the 
garden. Everybody else seems to feel intuitively 
that the Spruces and Firs, large and small, look 
better grouped than dotted, and that they 
require to be associated with trees and shrubs 
different in leaf and habit from the Conifers. 
The Shearlanders have also a dim sense of this 
matter of opposites; but, instead of seizing on 
snbjeots which nature apparently has create! 
for this particular purpose, they catch an un- 
luokly evergreen shrub, and, without meroy, 
with their shears give it the desired round form 
Which contrasts so nicely with the steeples. 
Thus, throughout the grounds one sees three 
forms only : The flat, observable in the Laurel, 
Holly, Rhododendron, Heaths, and Ivy; the 
pyramidal in the Firs ; and the globular in the 
sheared evergreens. No break, no naturalness, 
no pretty, undefined margin running in and out, 
,nn losing itself without effort or apparent 
device ; no flowering, graceful shrub, unless it 
be a Thorn, marred by having its stem set np 
with a plumb-line. Even Creepers, which above 
all things have a happy way of getting out of 
control, and looking all the better for it, are kept 
dose to the walks. Trained when young in the 
way they should go, they do not depart from 
it. That the inevitable ground-painting or 
oarpet-bedding is in full sway in some parts of 
Shearland will be no matter for surprise, and 
where flowers are admitted into the embellish¬ 
ment of the garden, the red, orange, and blue 
arrangement meets with universal favour. 
Primroses (many sorts), bulbs, Violas, Wall¬ 
flowers, Arabis, Aubrietias, and suoh like 
things, are generally planted in one thin line 
quite straight on the Grass, by the side of a 
walk. Therefore, ye denouncers of formalism, 
stay not your hands till better work has been 
done, even In Shearland. S. S. 

Primroses picked oft —It is a pitv 
“ A. K.” should have put his patienoe to snoh 
a trial as to wait and watch at an upper 
window for thirty years, to have a “mare’s 
nest *’ as his reward. I fear he has jumped to 
a very hasty conclusion; in fact, I hope he has, 
and that the “ culprit ” was the first to discover 
the enemy. I am passionately fond of the 
Primula olan—not from a political point of 
view —and have a fine collection; but I would 
willingly give up their culture rather than deny 
myself the pleasure of having the choir of 
blackbirds in the neighbouring oopse, a result 
“ A. K’s ” discovery (?) would suggest. I have 
large numbers of blooms out off my Primroses, 
others eaten off, and some few plants cut off. 
The first performance is that of the leather- 
jaoket grub of the daddy-long-legs ; the seoond 
Shat of slugs; and the last that of the wire 
worm. This is my experience from the closest 
observation, and not from an npper window; 
and I believe if my friends the blackbirds would 
pay my little town garden more frequent visits 
than what their shyness allows them I would 
not have so many of my Primrose blooms 
pioked off. It is largely visited by sparrows, 
the only small bird I know of any way inclined 
to meddle with flowers, and even they do no 
harm to mine.—R. B. Thompson, Londonderry 

Variegated Oomfrey (Symphytum vans 
gatum).—-I do not claim for this plant any 
of those refined characteristics which are to 
be fonnd, even in some hardy herbaoeous plants, 
but I wish to direct attention to its useful 
character for affording a bright bit of colour in 
shrubbery borders ana other places where much 
greenery abounds, as it grows sufficiently high 
to look well in the front line of the shrubbery, 
or In the back row of a flower border. For the 
Information of those who do not know the 
plant, I may mention that it is herbaoeous in 
character, growing to a height of 4 feet or 5 feet, 
aooordlng to the strength of the soil, and that a 
strong plant will send up several flower-spikes. 
The leaves are large and broadly margined with 
a oreamy-ooloured variegation, which is very 
effective from early summer until late in 
autumn. It is not particular as to soil, as it will 
grow almost anywhere, if It gets plenty of sun. 
It Is just the plant for a newly-made garden. 


where something is wanted to furnish a change 
of oolour. For planting on banks, as well as 
between newly-planted shrubs, there is no other 
variegated plant that will make so good an effect 
in so short a time; one has only to see a mass of 
this plant, as is to be found in some nurseries, 
to realise its striking character. Where there 
is room and a strong oontrast is wanted, three 
plants should be plaoed in a group, 3 feet apart 
each way, and then they will do all I claim for 
them. There are plenty of gardens that are 
overburdened with greenery. In suoh oases this 
variegated Comfrey and the Golden Elder would 
be an agreeable change, yet both are subjects 
that all may grow, as when once planted they 
give but very little after trouble.—J. C. C. 


where there are, 
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PROPAGATING HOLLYHOGK8. 
Summer is the beet season in Which to propa¬ 
gate named varieties of Hollvhooks. Striking 
them in heat in spring tends to weaken the 
stock. The flowering side shoots taken off now 
make excellent outtlngs. Some judgment is re¬ 
quired in their selection. If the wood is too 
soft they will damp off, and if too hard and 
fibry they may not start at all. They should be 
taken when half rips—a condition reached 
about the time when the blossoms are opening. 
Where considerable numbers of plants nave to 
be raised, the cuttings will do best in a frame 
under glass. Place a layer, 2 inches thick, of 
old manure or leaf-mould in the bottom of the 
frame; press it down, and then put in 3inohes 
of light sandy soil, and on the top a sprinkling 
of sand. The whole should then be made mode¬ 
rately firm by plaoing a board on the surface and 
applying pressure; teen water with a rosed pot 
to settle the whole. Most Hollyhocks, besides 
sending up a main central flower-stem, throw out 
from near the bottom other stems. These side 
stems make excellent outtiogs when the wood 
is getting firm. In the axils of most of the 
leaves there is a latent wood bud which, under 
suitable conditions, may be forced into growth, 
even though it might not, under ordinary 
circumstances, start into growth at all. In 
making the outtings, first trim off all the leaves, 
leaving about an inch of the leaf-stalk; then 
begin at the lower end, and out up the stem into 
single joints or eyes, leaving about an inch of 
the stem below the bud and a quarter of an inch 
above it. The knife should be sharp enough to 
make a clean cut through the stem. Lines 
should be made across the bed in the sand, 

21 inches or 3 inches apart, and in these lines 
the cuttings should be thrust up to the shoulder, 

2 inohes apart. When thrust in the bed in 
this way the base of the cutting rests on 
firm foundation, which might not always be 
the case if the outtings were planted with a 
dibble. As each baton of outtings is inserted, 
water, to settle the soli, and shade, if 
required. In bright weather, if the sand at 
any time looks dry, slightly dew it over 
in the afternoon with a fine-rosed pot, but 
too much water must not be given till it is 
ascertained that the cuttings are pushing roots. 
When well rooted they should be lifted care¬ 
fully and potted singly in small pots, and plaoed 
in a close frame for a time to encourage root 
action ; afterwards shift them into 5-incn or 6- 
inch pots, and enoourage them to grow strongly. 
They should be wintered in a turf pit, or where 
some protection can be given. If all goes on 
well, roots will be forming and the buds break¬ 
ing through the sand in the course of three 
weeks or a month after the outtings are inserted. 
Air should then be given and shading discon¬ 
tinued. In a general way seedlings make the 
strongest and most vigorous plants, and when 
seeds are saved from a good collection, the seed¬ 
lings are invariably good; but it is obvious that, 
in order to preserve the best varieties, they 
must be increased by means of outtings. All 
who grow a good collection of Hollyhocks, of 
course, save seeds from the best flowers, and if 
sown in pans under glass, the plants will flower 
the following season. Even if sown now in a 
bed in the open air, they will flower next year. 
Sow in shallow drills, 9 inohes apart, cover 
lightly with light, sifted soil, and shade the bed 
with Rhubarb leaves, laid flat on the sorfaoe^till 
the seeds begin to germinate. H. 

Tuberose-scented Tobacco (Niootiana 
affinis).—I take a little credit—very little—for 
up, and I popularising this Tobaoco. Some years ago a 


friend gave me one, which I planted out In a 
warm, sunny soil, where it thrived amazingly 
well, and was a great delight all summer through 
from its delightful perfume, especially at night. 
But I want particularly to add, that with me it 
is perfectly hardy, having stood out the last 
two winters under a west wall, with only a 
handful or two of stable litter over it. This old 
plant is now showing up healthy and strong, 
and promises to bloom as profusely as last year, 
when I had near 100 blossoms on a plant at 
one time.—J. L. 

Orange Ball-tree (Buddies globosa)— 
Amongst flowering shrubs there is hardly any 
one more distinct or beautiful than this. It Is 
now, June 15th, covered with hanging bunches 
of bloom of a very distinot shade of colour, a 
sort of bronzy-yellow, and they last in good con¬ 
dition for a length of time. They are very effec¬ 
tive in shrubberies, and in the south of England 
they may be freely used in any part ot the 
garden; but in the north they should have the 
protection of a wall, as they are liable to get 
out back by severe frost. I fear, like many 
other good old plants, they have been partially 
superseded by newer, but certainly not more 
beautiful, ones.—J. G., Hants. 

1006 —Destroying Moss on a lawn.— 

If the lawn is small you should careful pare the 
surface, pull out the Moss, and replaoe the sods, 
having first removed some of the under soil and 
replaoed it by better earth, or applied good rich 
manure. If the lawn is too large for that opera¬ 
tion, scrape up the Moss carefully with a rake, 
remove it, ana manure tee surfaoe. I have 
completely succeeded with both methods. 

-DUBLINEN8IS. 

-Your lawn has probably grown sour through an 

aooumnlation of humio add. Try the effect of au appli¬ 
cation of slaked lime, about a quarter of a pound to the 
square yard, sown broadcast Expose the slaked lime to 
the air for two or three days after slaking; this will pre- 
rent it injuring the Graee.—RicaaaD Mans. 

1075. —White Stocks and Tulips.— 
Tho white variety of East Lothian Stock is the 
earliest to bloom; seeds of which mutt be sown 
at once to flower next year. If the Wardian oaee 
stands in a light position you may bring on 
some Tulips to flower at Christmas or soon 
after, if tee case is properly heated. The single 
Duo Van Thol is the most suitable Tulip lor 
very early flowering; the bulbe must be potted 
early in September, and grown on with every 
care ; if they are wanted to flower so early, they 
must be grown in the greenhouse until the 
middle of December, ana then be introduced 
into tee Wardian case.—J. C. C. 

1076. —Narcissus flowers shrivelling . 
—The donble white Narcissus is apt to go blind 
in the way described if the ground gets very 
dry and is poor. The best remedy consists in 
planting the bulbs in deeply-dug ground, so 
that the roots oan get down out of the way of 
the d roughs Plenty of rotten manure should bo 
mixed with the soil, and after the first year a 
good top-dressing should be given in winter. 
There is probably no Narcissus that more re¬ 
quires generous culture than this. It well re¬ 
pays the trouble, the blooms coming double the 
size than when stinted of food.—J. C. B. 


The Bluff peat.—No doubt many readers 
of Gardening, as well as myself, are anxious to 
know the best way of destroying these tiresome 
marauders. Every week I nave read the 
paragraphs tolling us how to lessen the peet, 
but a great many, like myself, have their 
gardens a mile or so away from where they are 
domiciled, whioh makes it impossible for them 
to inspect the baits night and morning, and 
destroy all that are adhering to them. One 
correspondent, in his receipt for trapping them, 
ordered the buttering of Cabbage-leaves, and 
laying them upon the ground, which, he says, 
will attract a large number of slugs to feed 
upon them. Now, I wonder if anyone has ever 
tried poisoned baits for the purpose of slug 
destruction. I think it would be easy in tho 
oase of buttered Cabbage-leaves. I hope to sen 
in an early issue of Gardening a few lines 
from someone who bae eradicated slugs by 
poison, and also an explanation of his mode 
of doing so.— Novice. 


Our readers will kindly remember that voe are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beaut\rul photographs qf plant* or views, especially of 
gardens qf (in qrtmic or natural efyxractgr. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE-COVERED PORCHES. 

It ia remarkable how seldom the white Rose 

l double or garden variety of Rosa alba) is to be 
seen in any bat cottage gardens, and the same 
may be said of its near relation, the Maiden’s 
Blush. Such good Roses, oapable as they are 
of highly ornamental treatment, and so indi¬ 
vidually charming, certainly deserve more 
general culture than they receive. The white 
Rose does equally well as a bush, 5 feet to 6 feet 
high, or as a low climber. The cottage poroh 
we engrave shows it in the latter form, trained 
to meet a Honeysuokle in the front, the training 
not overdone, but with that happy knack of 
supporting and guiding, without apparently 
constraining, that best shows the beauty and 
natural growth of rambling plants. 

Roees from cuttings in summer.— 

Cuttings of Roses are often planted in sandy 
soil; but that is a mistake. A porous soil re¬ 
quires much water, while all that the cuttings 
need to insure a good strike is an equable condi¬ 
tion as regards moisture. A partially spent 
hot-bed, having a temperature of 76 degs., 
covered with a frame and lights—it being essen¬ 
tial for the cuttings to be kept close—will make 
a good summer striking bed. On this bed 
place 6 inches in depth of partially decayed 
Cocoa-nut-fibre and press it down firmly. Where 


petus has been given to the culture of Tea 
Roses. They are delightful for cutting, and 
with a dozen varieties planted on a warm 
border well mulched with manure, no one need 
be without blossoms from early in June till at 
least November; and, with a warm greenhouse 
in addition, they may be had, more or less, all 
the year round.—E. 

SOME USEFUL ROSES OF THE YEAR. 
It is pretty generally acknowledged that every 
Rose has its season, and that some Roses are 
better some years than in others. This fact was 
never more foroibly demonstrated than daring 
the present season; for the drought and heac 
which has prevailed for some time now, and 
which has brought on with a rush many of them 
and made short work of the flowers, has had 
very little effect on such late-flowering Roses as 
Baroness Rothschild, Gloire Lyonnaise, and 
varieties of that stamp; while, on the other 
hand, the same conditions have seriously 
injured the quality of some that were last year 
in the best possible condition. Notably, I may 
mention Mrs. Baker, Mrs. George Dickson, 
Emperor, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, as being 
very beautiful with me last year; but this season 
the flowers do not appear to like the combined 
heat and drought. Amongst climbing Roses 
Reine Marie Henriette was very beautiful on a 
wall facing west at the end of May. The colour 
of this Rose is so clear and bright, and it 
blooms so early that it is indispensable where 


Climbing Rose on Cottage Porch in Sumy. 
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Cocoa-nut-fibre cannot be obtained, I have used 
sawdust from hard wood that had l»ln in a heap 
for some time exposed to the weather. These 
substances are easily kept in an even, regular 
condition without the use of the watering-pot. 
In summer propagation, to which my remarks 
now refer, the cuttings should ba taken when 
the buds on the young wood are plump and 
well developed, but not started. They will then 
be acquiring a certain degree of firmness, and 
the danger of damping off will thus be dimin¬ 
ished. The cuttings may consist of single 
buds or eyes, with 2 inches or so of wood at the 
base. If cuttings are plentiful greater length 
may be allowed, and if convenient they may ba 
taken with a heel of older wood. They may be 
inserted as thickly in the bed as the foliage 
will permit. When inserted, the sawdust and 
fibre should be pressed firmly round them. 
They must be kept close till signs of growth 
are visible and shaded from bright sunshine. 
All the water that will be needed will be a 
light dewing over with a fine-rosed pot to keep 
the foliage fresh, and this attention will only be 
required in very bright weather. A great deal 
depends upon keeping the leaves left on the 
cuttings from withering. If allowed to flag they 
will prove a source of weakness; but if kept 
fresh they will be a source of strength, as they 
encourage the formation of roots. As soon as 
they have made roots a quarter of an inch long 
they should be potted into small pots, and be 
plunged in fibre in another frame till estab¬ 
lished ; then they should be hardened off and 
planted out. Most of the plants will produce a 
flower or two in the autumn if the sorts are 
Perpetual* or Teat, O ^flTte ^yyrs 


high-ooloured Roses are required. I have been 
thinking what a beautiful combination might 
be made with this kind and Gloire de Dijon, 
planted dose together against a rather high 
wall, and the branches allowed to mingle 
together 1 As they both flower at the same 
time I have an idea that the effect would be 
very pretty. The hob, dry weather has just 
suited some of the Hybrid Perpetuals. Marie 
Baumann has been particularly good. The blooms 
have had more staying power than usual. The 
flowers have been remarkably full and perfect 
in form, and altogether the plants are more 
vigorous than when the rainfall is greater. In 
a general way our soil is too strong and cold for 
it, as it is also for some other dark-coloured 
Roses, especially A. K. Wiliams, E. Y. Teas, 
and Lord Clyde. As a garden Rose, Charles 
Lamb will, I think, take a high place, as it 
appears to be very hardy, with handsome foliage, 
and will, I think, prove to be a thorough Per¬ 
petual. The colour is a lovely, clear, bright red. 
Duchess of Bedford has far surpassed the Duke 
of Teck this season in brightness of colour, which 
is a dazzling scarlet-crimson. There is great 
brilliancy of colouring, associated with a fairly 
vigorous growth, and the form of the flowers is 
perfectly globular. Dake of Albany maintains 
its position as one of the finest dark Roses of 
English origin. Ella Gordon—This is a fine 
Rose, the colour a bright cherry-red, and a very 
handsome flower in the half-open state, a fairly 
vigorous growor, with broad and handsome 
foliage. Lady Sheffield, bright rosy-cerise, the 
flowers are large and perfeot in form and the 
habit good. Different shades of this colour are 
much wanted amongst Roses. Amongst older 


kinds of Roses there are several which have 
stood the heat and drought wonderfully well. 
Of those with rose-coloured flowers, Francois 
Michelon has been splendid grown as dwarf 
bushes. The number of flowers produced by a 
single plant has been surprising. The blooms 
have also been laiwe and full. In form this is 
a fine globular Rose. Edouard Morren and 
and EUe Morel have also been wonder¬ 
fully attractive; the rosy-lilac colour of the 
last-named makes it a distinct Rose. The 
very dark Roses have been more satisfactory 
this season than for several years past. If I 
except Prince Camille de Rohan, Empress of 
India always grows and flowers better with me 
than any of the others. My next best Is a Rose 
whioh I do not think anyone else grows, as it is 
more than twenty years ago since it was 
introduced. Madame Marie Verdier is its 
name, and as I have it on its own roots it is the 
most distinct in its line of colour. It is a fairly 
full flower, with reflexed petals, which are 
deeply overlaid by a rich dark velvety maroon 
colour, altogether deeper and more lasting than 
in any other. Referring to white Roses, never 
before was Boule de Neige seen in brighter or 
better condition. The colour has been of the 
purest white, and neither heat or drought has 
affected the lasting properties of the flowers. 
Perledes Blanches has also been exceedingly good. 
Its only fault is that the outside petals have 
been a little tinged with pink, otherwise it is a 
useful white Rose, and a thorough Perpetual. 
As I write, on the last day of June, Merveille 
de Lyon is not vet out, which shows, as I have 
already said, that every Rose has its season ; 
but its excellent qualities are too well known to 
require any further reference. If it has a fault 
it is beoause the centre of the flower is slightly 
tinged with pink. Sometimes, both for form 
and size, it iB the best of all white Roses. I 
think I may safely say that it is many years 
since we had such a sumptuous feast of Roses at 
the end of June as we have had this year. From 
several growers farther west I hear that the 
flowers have come on very rapidly, and that the 
season, although brilliant jaat now, will quickly 
be over. J. C. C. 

Rose Coupe d’Hebe (Hybrid Bourbon).— 
This fine old garden Rose well deserves to have a 
few words written in its favour. A large bush here 
recently attracted our attention by its fine foliage 
and beautifully-formed and delioately-coloured 
buds. Incolour it somewhat resembles thefavour- 
ite Tea-scented variety Homere, being of a soft, 
and delicate pink or blush; but in a bud state the 
flowers are even more beautiful than the Tea, 
and it is, moreover, deliciously fragrant, the 
scent having somewhat of the sweet fragrance 
of the old Cabbage Rose. It is a vigorous, but 
by no means rank, grower, and very floriferous. 
What more can one desire in a Rose ?—B. C. R. 

Rose Reve d’Or as a climber.—Nine 
years ago 1 saw this Rose trained to a wire 
frame in the shape of an umbrella, and from 
the growth it was making, I thought it would 
make a good climber. I obtained some buds, 
and inserted them in a strong Brier, about 
2 feet high ; one bud took and grew away well, 
and the following spring I planted it against 
the end of a large building, facing south, and it 
has been so satisfactory in that position that I 
thought a few hints as to its treatment might be 
of interest to Rose-lovers. Being anxious to 
have the bare wall-space covered as soon as 
possible, I was very oareful in preparing a good 
border for its roots. I removed the soil to a 
depth of about 3 feet from the spot in whioh 
I intended planting the tree. I obtained some 
good, sound, turfy loam, and after chopping it 
to pieces, I added about a third of good, 
strong manure from the farmyard, and mixed 
it well together, putting the roughest soil 
in the bottom, and trod it firmly afterwards, 
planting the Rose firmly in a little of the 
finer soil. It has made most vigorous 
growth, and it has been a great favourite with 
all, for not only has it served to hide the wall 
in question, bat it has supplied us with 
thousands of buds and blooms before we could 
get them from the open quarters. I find the 
individual flowers are not so fine now, but they 
are still ver£ acceptable. I pruned it but 
very little until this last winter, when, through 
the wind in the autumn, it was falling from the 
wall, and I was compelled to cut a quantity of 
the wood awayOtfet i* now making a fine 
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growth, and looks like doing well for several 
years to come. I make it a rale to plaoe a 
barrowful of manure annually over the roots 
as a top-dressing, which is a help to it, both in 
winter and summer. I may say it is in a moist 
position, and seldom requires water. It is now 
20 feet high, and extends 16 feet on each side of 
the stem, and the main branch is 8 inches in 
oiroumferenoe. I do not allow anything to 
grow near it. I think if people would take a 
little more pains in planting Rose-trees in the 
first instance in a good border devoted to them 
alone, we should hear of fewer disappointments, 
and more Roses.— Mid-Kent. 

Devoniensis Rose.—" T. L. D.” says, in 
Gardening, No. 433, page 210, it is of “deli¬ 
cate constitution.” As to this, like similar con¬ 
clusions on other plants, very much depends on 
aspect and treatment. I have one (olimbing) on 
a west wall which has been growing with extra¬ 
ordinary robustness and vigour for seven years, 
the blossoms of which are magnificent in size, 
form, and delicacy of tint. It is worked on the 
common Brier, planted in well-prepared soil, 
and biennially reinforced with strong manure 
by taking out a broad trench 2 feet deep, break¬ 
ing up the soil with a fork, so as to preserve the 
beat roots, pruning out the coarser ones, and re¬ 
packing the best feeders with sifted soil laid by. 
—C. E., Lyme Regis . 

The time of Roses.—I see the colour, 
soft and pure as the lining of a sea-shell, already 
showing in the buds of my favourite old Rose, 
Celeste, and dainty, fresh Moss Roses diffuse 
again their grateful odours. There are also 
pale golden clusters on the Austrian Brier, and 
that old crimson China by the porch is a dream 
of colour, just as the Woodbine, which peeps 
from among its crimson blossoms, bears just 
now the sweetest of all memories at eventide. 
Fortune’s Yellow is a mass of buds and flaunting 
petals. Gloire de Dijon peeps in at the windows 
every morning long ere its owner is awake, and 
every trellis fence and arch, and every “ Ivied 
wall with Clematis entwined” are again pre¬ 
pared to pay their annual red Rose rental, with 
ample interest to boot. Yes ; the time of Roses 
has of a truth come to us, and the garden is a 
sweet Rose bower from mom till vesper time.— 
V. A. 

1121.— Deformed Rose-buds.— Deform 
ity in Rose-buds arises from many causes; 
soil and season has a good des 1 to do with it. 
Sometimes it is caused by insects eating out 
the point of the bud when very young; in 
others, it is the character of the variety for the 
first flowers to come deformed. This is notably 
so in the case of Souvenir de la Malmaison. In 
your case I am inclined to think that your soil 
is not deep enough. The roots of the plants 
have probably found their way down into an 
ungenial subsoil, which would cause the flowers 
to come in the way you describe. Captain 
Christy and Catherine Soupert, are two Roses 
very liable to produce deformed flowers in an 
unsuitable soil. You should piok off the buds 
as soon as you see how they are affected. The 
best plan to adopt to prevent suoh deformation, 
is to lift the plants early in November and re¬ 
plant them, increasing the depth of soil, if neces 
sary.—J. C. C, 

1 130.— Gutting Rosea and disbudding. 
—Your inquiry raises a very interesting ques¬ 
tion in relation to Rose-culture. It is not good 
practioe to take away too much of the stem 
when cutting the flowers ; but, as leaves are 
generally wanted with them, it does no harm to 
remove the shoot with one full-grown leaf 
attached—in faot, it will be an advantage to do 
so, as another lot of flowers are more likely to 
be produced from a branch so dealt with than 
if it had been left alone—but it is not desirable 
to out down into hard wood when a second crop 
of flowers is wanted. As to your question—“ Is 
it right to mb off some of the young shoots where 
they are crowded ?”—it is certainly very desir¬ 
able to do so, especially in the case of such 
stiff growing Roses as the ones you mention, 
and there are several of them—notably, Captain 
Christy, Voilette Bouyer, Mabel Morrison, and 
John Hopper. When it is decided to thin out 
the weakest shoots, they should be removed as 
soon as they have grown 6 inches long, which 
will strengthen those which are left; but a 
better plan than this is to put two or three short 
stakes to bush Roses when they are dormant, 
and g>. draw out th^ola hfutob^^l^o open 


out the middle of the plant. The stake need not 
be unsightly ; a stout tie to the stake will bring 
out the branch as much as is desired. Many 
more Rose-growers may advantageously also 
turn their attention to thinning out the 
flower-buds, as if they were to do so they would 
get much finer blooms ; two buds is quite enough 
to be left on a shoot of the majority of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals.— J. C. C. 

1126.—Tea Roe es.— There are several strong-jfrowhur 
Tea Roses that would, no doubt, sucoeed with you, U you 
>rotected the branches during the winter with some 
Iracken. You may select Marie Van Houtte (creamy- 
white), Madame Lambard (bronzy-red), Homdre (rose), 
Reine Marie Pla (dark-rose), Safrano (buff), President 
(pink), Etoile de Lyon (light-yellow).— J. 0. C. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary, from Jtdy 9th 
to July 16<A. 

Thinned Peaohes and Nectarines on walls, leaving them, 
on the average, about 0 inches apart. Aprioots are a good 
deal thicker. The trees are all mulched, and we are 
watering as often as we can find time, completed the 
thinning of the young wood and nailing in the longest of 
the shoots left. This has been a busy time among wall- 
trees-stopping the young wood, and washing with the 
engine to keep down insects ; but such labour pays—in 
faot, it must be done if the trees are to prosper. Sowed 
Waloberen Cauliflowers. The plants from this sowing 
often come in useful for autumn. We have plenty of the 
Autumn Giant just set out; but small white hearts of the 
Waloheren are very useful for the dining-room. Soaked 
the drills well before sowing, and laid some Rhubarb- 
leaves over to shade and keep the soil cool. Planted out 
more Leeks and Celery, doing the work in the evening, or 
early in the morning ; cutting a few brandies, and plaoing 
them among the plants to afford shade. Tais is very 
little trouble, and is a very great help. Some people wail 
for rain to carry out their planting operations; but I 
would rather plant at the right time, give a good water¬ 
ing, and shade with branches. If we get rain at this 
Beason, it will probably be a heavy thunderstorm that will 
deluge the land for a few hours, which, for a time, will be 
unworkable, and then will be hot and dry again. If the 
plants are already out when the rain comes, it sets them 
on their legs at once. Sowed a good bed of Turnips for 
autumn and winter use. Planting out Cabbages, sown last 
month, of the Cocoa-nut and Heartwell type, planting 
about a foot apart, for autumn use ; being fresh and young 
they are muoh appreciated. Cleared off early Peas. The 
Amerioan Wonder has done well with us, Buooeeding well, 
also, in pots. Pulled up Shallots, laving the bulbs in a 
sunny place to complete their ripening. The Garlio is 
scarcely fit for pulling yet. We do not grow muoh Garlic. 
A clove now and then is required for flavouring; but it is 
not used in the same proportion as Shallots. Sowed 
Chervil for winter use. Earthed up early white Celery ; 
only a little earth Is drawn up at present, and it acts as a 
mulch, and is beneficial. Discontinued cutting Asparagus 
altogether for this season. Where the separate plant 
system is adopted it is possible to steal a stout head here 
and there, where individual plants are very strong, even 
after this; but cutting should oease now, if we wish the 
plants to do well next year. Thinned Turnips. Made a 
ast sowing of Peas on the chance of their being useful, 
seleoting Amerioan Wonder and William I., sowing on a 
south border after early Potatoes. Saturated the drills 
with liquid-manure, and covered with drv soil, laying 
branches over the rows to keep the soil cool. I have had 
them do well in this manner. Sowed Dwarf Frenoh Beans 
in the same way. Sowed, also, a good breadth of Brown 
Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuoe for late autumn 
and winter use* also made a sowing of green curled 
Endive. Cucumbers in frames are in good order now, 
producing abundance of good fruits *, keeping the growth 
thin by pinohing. Watered with liquid-manure made 
from Olay’s manure, dissolved in the water at the rate of 
} oz. to the gallon. Out in Privet and Thorn hedges 
with the shears. Pruned Laurels with the knife. Planted 
cuttings of Carnations and Pinks under handlights in a 
shady border. Tianted out forced Strawberries in rows 
2 feet apart eaoh way. Our early plants for next season’s 
forcing are in their fruiting-pots on a bed of coal-ashes 
The later sorts are being laid into the fruitlng-pots on the 
beds where convenient. Potted suckers of double Cine¬ 
rarias, shall keep them close in oold frame. Ripening 
Grapes received abundanoe of air. The little lateral 
growth the Vines are making now is left untouohed. The 
very small amount of stimulus it gives will do good rather 
than harm. In the late house the laterals are pinched 
close back. Thinned the young fruits on Pear and Apple- 
trees Blackbirds are very troublesome among the Straw¬ 
berries and Cherries. Besides covering with nets, we are 
burning a little gunpowder to frighten them a little. 
Hard-wooded plants in the open air are watered with 
great oare now, as a mistake might lead to tho death of 
valuable specimens. Stopped the strong shoots of Salvias 
planted out to make them bushy. 




Greenhouse. 

Fuchsias. —Plants that began flowering early 
in the season often make an indifferent appear¬ 
ance about this time through their leaves 
getting shabby and the growth becoming lan¬ 
guid. This is mostly seen in old speoimens that 
were out back and started into growth early, 
and the foliage has been allowed to suffer 
through the attacks of aphides or red spider. 
When in this condition, It is best to shorten the 
current season’s Bhoots to about half their 
length, and then dip or syringe the heads 
thoroughly with Tobacco-water, to which has 
been added some Gishurst compound, so as to 
rid them of the insect pests. Weak manure- 


water must be given freely. Syringe every 
afternoon. Treated in this way, the plants will 
break into fresh growth all over, which growth 
will not extend much before producing flowers 
in quantity. With a continuance of this 
management the blooming will be prolonged till 
far on in the autumn. Plants that were struck 
from cuttings this spring, and are now coming 
into flower, must have a regular supply 
of manure-water, without whioh they will 
not keep on blooming to the extent that 
is desirable. Sustenance of this kind, with 
perfect freedom from aphides and red spider— 
the two insects with which Fuchsias are most 
affected—are the only meanB by which the time 
of blooming can be prolonged, and the plants be 
kept in a healthy state. The only safe means 
of keeping clear of the parasites is to syringe 
the plants overhead freely every afternoon, 
getting the water to the under, as well as the 
upper, surface of the leaves. 

Mybtle9. —These plants are deserving of a 
place in every greenhouse where sweet flowers 
are prized. Not only are they worth growing 
for their agreeable perfume, but equally so for 
the effective appearance of their fresh green 
shoots when associated with cut flowers. When 
used in this way, combined with Maiden Hair or 
other Ferns, the Myrtle does something to re¬ 
lieve the all but endless monotony that exists in 
the use of Ferns alone as green garniture. The 
double-flowered variety of M. communis lati- 
folia, M. communis angustifolia, and the minia¬ 
ture M. Jenny Reichenbach, are all worth 
growing. The last-named sort has suoh small 
leaves that it can be used for button-hole 
flowers, whilst in hand-bouquets, either 
alone or with the larger kinds, it is 
equally effective. Cuttings are best struck 
from the half-ripened shoots, such as the plants 
will in most cases now afford. They should be 
put an inch apart in 5-inoh or 6-inch pots, filled 
with sand. Confine them under propagating 
glasses, and keep moist and shaded in a green¬ 
house or cold-pit until the base is callused, 
after which they should be stood in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, where they will soon root. 
It will be best to let them remain in the cutting- 
pots until spring, giving a little more warmth 
than a greenhouse affords through the winter. 
Just before growth commences in spring, move 
them singly into small pots ; turfy loam, with a 
little sand, will grow them well. Pinch out the 
tops at the time of potting, if this has not been 
done before. After this, ordinary greenhouse 
treatment is all that is necessary. W here there 
is not the means of giving heat after the cuttings 
are callused they can be kept in a greenhouse, 
where roots will be formed before spring, and 
they can afterwards be potted off. Established 
plants that have made their growth under glass 
should now be stood out-of-doors. Place them 
for a week or two at first where they will be 
shaded from the sun in the middle of the day, 
or the foliage may be injured; after the time 
named they will bear full exposure without 
danger. 

Cassia corymbosa. —This is a suitable plant 
for amateurs to grow, on account of its being 
easily propagated, and easily kept in a healthy, 
thriving condition, with little attention. It 
blooms freely for a considerable time in sum¬ 
mer ; the colour of the flowers is bright yellow. 
With fair treatment the plant grows quickly; 
cuttings that were put singly in small pots in 
spring, and have been treated in the usual way 
with warmth, shade, and moisture in a con¬ 
fined atmosphere, will now require moving; if 
roots are plentiful give 5-inch or 6- inch pots. Loam 
of good quality suits the plant; enough sand to 
keep the soil porous for a lengthened period is 
necessary, as the roots do not like the disturb¬ 
ance that occurs on shaking the soil away with 
the object of renewing it in the manner that 
some things will bear. This being the case, at 
each potting all through the existence of the 
plants enough sand must be used to admit 
water passing freely through it. The time of 
flowering varies to some extent by the tempera¬ 
ture the plants are kept at, as this Cassia will 
do with either warm or cool greenhouse treat¬ 
ment. Under ordinary conditions, the flower 
spikes will now be pushing up, and they will 
soon bo in bloom. If the pots are fall of roots, 
or, in the oase of plants that are turned out in 
beds or borders in greenhouses, manure-water 
onoe a-week will assist them. Early in spring 
is the best time te propagate the plant where 
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there la the means of giving the cuttings heat; 
hot where they have to be struck in a green - 
house, they will root better in summer. Where 
this work has yet to be done, no time most be 
loet in getting them in ; they should consist of 
the young shoots when about five or six inches 
long. Put them singly in 3-inoh pots filled with 
sand, kept moist, shaded, and covered with a pro¬ 
pagating glass, they will root so as to get estab¬ 
lished before winter. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Filling vacancies in flower-beds.— The 
wise man never gets rid of his surplus bedding 
plants as soon as his beds are filled. In our 
anxiety to be doing many of us plant early, and 
where thousands of plants are turned out some 
will die or become unhealthy through some 
local cause. In some gardens the red ants 
are troublesome. But, whatever may be the 
cause the beds will need filling up, as some will 
die or be too weakly to leave in possession. By 
this time, at any rate, all the plants should be 
established, and rapidly filling up the beds. 

Pruning evergreen shrubs.— Laurels and 
other fast-growing evergreens that are occupy¬ 
ing positions near walks, or where they may 
encroach upon better things, may have the long 
shoots taken out with advantage now. It will 
not take up much time, and adds mueh to the 
smoothness and general keeping of the place. 

Sowing Forget-me-not.— The popular light- 
blue Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora) may 
be sown now for early spring-blooming. The 
seeds do not require much oovering. With us 
the seeds drop about, and grow freely, wherever 
the plants are permitted to stand long enough to 
ripen seeds. 

Layering Chrysanthemums. —The points 
of the shoots of Chrysanthemums growing in 
the borders may be bent down, ana attached 
by a peg to the soil; a handful of light soil, 
placed over the part touching the ground, will 
facilitate the formation of roots. When rooted, 
the plants may be lifted, and either placed in 
pots or planted in some position where dwarf 
plants are required. 

Bose notes. —Where the plants have been 
mulched and well supplied with water, the 
blooms are fine and highly coloured. Complaints 
are reaching us of insect attacks; but where 
well fed, and washed occasionally with the 
engine, there is nothing the matter. Budding 
should begin as soon as the stocks and buds are 
ready. Unless seeds are required, no dead 
hlooms should be allowed to remain. If the 
Orange fungus should appear on the leaves, 
stamp it out by cutting off all the affected 
leaves, and burning them. 

Hardy Geraniums.— Some of these have 
been, and are still, very showy in the border. 
Iberioum is a very showy species, with large 
trusses of purple flowers. Sanguineum is a pretty 
dwarf kina, oneerful-looking on a rookery, or in 
the border. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery. —If the red spider makes its appear¬ 
ance, attack it at once. If the Grapes are ripe, 
or ripening, sponge the leaves on both sides with 
soft soap and water. It is a tedious job; but 
if persevered with, it is effectual without 
spoiling the fruit. In very hot weather it is 
advisable to damp the mulching occasionally; 
it is a great support to the foliage. Of oourse, 
if the borders are dry, they must be moistened 
right through. When the Grapes are swelling, 
it is not easy, if the borders are well drained, to 
overdo it in the way of support. Still, I have 
seen oases where the colouring and general 
finish has been injured by over-dosing with 
strong liquids. We have been obliged to place 
netting over the open lights, to keep out the 
blackbirds during the dry, hot weather where 
the ripe Grapes were hanging. 

Late Peach house. —Use the engine twioe 
a-day now, morning and evening, during the 
bright weather. If taken in time, this is the 
beet antidote for red spider. Tie in young 
wood, and with the abundant night-and-day 
ventilation which should now be given the 
foliage should be strong and clean. Remove all 
laterals as soon as they show, except it may be 
In the case of young trees, where there may be 
a chance of using them to fill in the trellis, as 
there is plenty of time for the wood to ripen. 

Strawberries. — Ripening fruits will need 
protection from birds v - Nets are the only 
remedy ; and so ravenous ara 
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if the nets are not lifted high enough above the 
plants they willpeok and injure the finest fruits’ 
through the meshes of the nets. The ground 
for new beds should now be in course of pre¬ 
paration. We force enough plants to form our 
annual new beds, and, therefore, do not require 
young plants; and they generally follow early 
Potatoes, whioh are now in course of lifting. 
Where young plants are required, they should 
be laid into pots or pegged into mounds of rich 
soil, plaoed between the rows of plants for the 
purpose; the latter plan is an excellent one. 
All runners should be out away from fruiting 
plants when enough stock has been secured. 

Morello Cherries dropping. —Where this 
happens I think it may be checked, or, better 
still, perhaps, prevented, by giving a good 
watering or two of liquid-manure. I do not 
mean a mere sprinkle, but a good soaking, that 
will reach down to the roots. 

Worrying the insects will form an im¬ 
portant duty now. Do not let them have any 

S eace till the last one disappears. No one 
ressing of any insecticide yet discovered will 
kill all the insects on a badly-infested tree at 
the first or even second dressing. It is only by 
perseveranoe that the battle can be won. I have 
before said that it is much easier and oheaper 
to anticipate them and keep them off than to 
destroy them after they established themselves. 
In the former case a light wash occasionally 
with soap-suds or some cheap insecticide, ac¬ 
companied by generous culture, will keep the 
trees clean and healthy. 

Remove breastwood from wall-trees.— 
This should be finished off now, and all young 
shoots left for extending the trees nailed or tied 
in. The Pear Slug, if it comes at aU, generally 
makes its appearanoe now. It is a disagreeable 
thing to look at, and is very destructive to the 
foliage, eating off the green from the upper sides 
of the leaves. Quicklime, dusted over from 
above, is very effective, or the trees may be 
washed with lime-water, applying it with the 
engine. 

Thinning Pears.—Go after the trees now 
where heavily-laden, and remove the smaller 
weakest fruits. Apples of ohoioe kinds on 
espaliers or bushes may be served the same. 

Melons. — Give liquid-manure to plants 
swelling their fruit. Pinch back surplus 
growth, and remove all flowers. Do not shade. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cutting Asparagus.— “ G. B. E.” asks if the 
method of cutting recommended by me is 
adopted when outting should cease in unforced 
beds. This is mainly a matter of judgment, and 
must, in some measure, depend upon the strength 
of the plants ; but I should say at the latest by 
the end of June or beginning of July. The 
object of outting the small stuff is to enable the 
strong shoots, when cutting stops and the plants 
are let loose, to keep up their superior character. 
If the small stems are allowed to grow, they 
would, doubtless, get stronger; but it would be 
at the expense of the strong crowns, and would 
lead to a deterioration of the whole. I am a 
firm believer in the value of selection, and if 
any plant is to continue to maintain an aoquired 
superiority, it must be by encouraging the 
strongest. 

Globe Artichokes.— It is impossible to over¬ 
do these now with liquid-manure. Some of 
the plants may be out down to encourage a 
new growth to break away to produce a late 
supply. 

Stopping Peas and Beans. — Pinohing out 
the points of the shoots of any plant throws 
more strength into the back buds, and, in the 
oase of Beans and Peas, causes the pods to fill 
quicker. It is not generally practised, but I 
think in the case of tall, late Peas, it is a good 

f lan to stop when a couple of feet or so high, 
t keeps the plants dwarfer, and tends to make 
such kinds as Ne Plus Ultra more robust at the 
bottom. 

Broad Beans for late use. —It is of no use to 
plant these now; but I have obtained a crop of 
late Beans by outting down the stems of the 
early ones to within 6 inches or so of the ground, 
applying a mulch between the rows, and giving 
enoouragement in the shape of liquid-manure. 
The plants should not be allowed to fully ex¬ 
haust themselves in bearing before outting 
down. 

Pulling Rhubarb. —There is a temptation 
sometimes, now that Rhubarb is not required 


for making tarts or puddings, to pull it largely 
for making wine. There is no harm in thinning 
out the stalks a little, but the crowns next year 
will be muoh weakened if all the leaves are 
pulled of. 

Plant late Broccoli.— These should be set 
out in quantity now. Gilbert’s Victoria is a 
good late white, Sutton’s late Queen is also a good 
kind. Thick planting will not do. Each plant 
will be all the harder and better if allowed a 
square yard of spaoe to itself. I have had the 
leaves of the plants set 4 feet apart meet in 
the centre of the spaces. The bottom leaves 
are of more value to protect the stem than are 
the whorl growing at the top. Only in light, 
sandy soil, that quickly settles to its original 
position again, should the plants be set out in 
newly-manured and cultivated land. 

Turnips for winter.—Sow the Red Globe 
plentifully now, A little artificial manure 
in the drills will be very beneficial. It is of no 
use sowing if the land is not in good condition. 

Onions running to seed. — Early - sown 
autumn Onions are bolting in a good many 
gardens this year. Cut off the runaway stems 
and use the bulbs first, as they will be of no use 
later on. 

Endive. —Make a good sowing of Endive now 
for autumn. Sow in drills 12 inches apart, and 
transplant when large enough. The Green 
Curled is the best variety for winter. 

Shallots and Garlic.— These should be 
taken up as soon as ripe. Lay them in the sun¬ 
shine to complete the ripening before storing 
away. 

Exhausted crops should be cleared away 
when of no further service, and the ground pre¬ 
pared for planting again. 

French Beans.—Sow an early kind now on 
the south border. Nonpareil or Osborne’s 
Foroing are good varieties. 

Late Peas.— Plant William I. now for late 
use. A good breadth will probably oome in 
useful. 

Little things, such as Chervil, are some¬ 
times neglected or forgotten. Little things are, 
in a sense, as important as great ones. Sow 
now for winter. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

A very bright appearance, should, by this 
time, be afforded in the outdoor garden; the 
powerful sun forcing everything into bloom 
and if only a proper supply of moisture be 
afforded, all kinds of flowering plants are sure 
to flourish. Gardens in towns being almost in¬ 
variably of small size, and the selection of 
plants necessarily limited, there can be no ex¬ 
cuse for allowing things to want for water, and 
no more healthy or pleasant summer’s evening 
occupation for a “ city ” man can be found than 
that of supplying water to his thirsty garden pets. 
Now that almost everything is in full bloom is 
the time to note the general appearanoe of the 
garden, the effect of different arrangements, and 
so on, and if any mistakes are seen to have been 
made, or any improvements suggest themselves, 
make a memorandum of the same for use next 
season. Among other subjects, 

Canterbury Bells are just now in great 
beauty, and whether planted in masses or 
singly in the mixed borders, produce a fine 
effeot. The single forms are, we consider, still 
preferable to the double flowers, though the 
“ cup and saucer,” or “ Clematis-flowered ” 
varieties recently introduced are certainly 
curious and by no means unhandsome. 
Those with rose-coloured blossoms are very 
delicately beautiful, and as they are just 
as readily grown as the white and purple kinds, 
might be more generally introduced with advan¬ 
tage. It is not yet too late to sow seed of these 
and other biennials to bloom next summer; but 
it should be borne in mind that all seeds sown 
during the present hot weather should be regu¬ 
larly and judiciously supplied with water, or 
they will not germinate until the advent of rain, 
and by that time they may either have perished, 
or been eaten or removed by insects or birds. 
Therefore, if proper care cannot be bestowed 
on them, it is better to leave all such subjects 
that were not got to work in April or May 
until the end of August or early in September. 
Canterbury Bells belong to the extensive family 
of Campanulas, nearly all the members of which 
succeed well in town air. The different varie¬ 
ties of tiie 
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Evening Primroses, or Oenotheras, have 
just commenced to flower, and than these there 
are no better town plants. The common (E. 
biennis, with deep sulphur-coloured blooms, is 
about the hardiest and most easily-grown of 
all, for when onoe established it seeds freely, 
and the seedlings spring up strongly and 
plentifully. (E Lamarckiana, or grandiflora, is, 
however, considerably finer, though somewhat 
similar in general appearance ; but <E. macro- 
arpa is, perhaps, the gem of the yellow 
flowering kinds, being of dwarf habit, with verv 
large blossoms. The silvery white <E. taraxacl- 
folia again is very fine and dwarf in habit; 
<E. speciosa, alio with white flowers, but grow 
ing about 2 feet high, and (E. Drummondi nana, 
a very free-flowering yellow variety, should be 
grown wherever possible. All these are easily 
raised from seed, which may be purchased very 
cheaply, and can be sown now, or at any time 
when ripe, until September. 

Single Petunias. —Our beds of these are 
now coming into bloom, and very bright and 
showy they appear. Owing to the drought the 
plants have not grown very much yet, and we 
cannot afford time to water them every day, so 
the flowers are not quite as large as they might 
be, and we hope still will be. Our strain is of the 
robust growing grandiflora class, with chiefly 
large-striped marbled and banded blossoms, and 
only a few white, purple or crimson, and rose- 
coloured * ‘seifs” among them. The blooms 
average quite 4 inches across, are stout in texture, 
and nearly flat, and as they are very freely pro¬ 
duced the beds look very gay. Except a slight 
difference in the size of the blooms these Petunias 
succeed just as well in town air as in the purer 
atmosphere of country places. 

Verbenas are feeling the effects of the dry, 
hot weather, and are not doing nearly so well, 
up to the present, as Petunias. In fact, it is as 
much as we can do to keep them just on the 
move and free from aphis ; but the first shower 
will start them off, and they will soon then 
cover the beds with both foliage and flowers. 
We always use seedling Verbenas now, having 
found out long ago that plants from cuttings are 
—except under tne most skilful treatment, and 
in favourable seasons as well—of no use what¬ 
ever in town air, while, with well-prepared 
beds and seedlinn plants, we can honestly say 
that we never fail with them. 

The night-scented Stock (Matthiola bi- 
cornis) is in full bloom with us. and the power¬ 
ful fragrance pervades the entire garden each 
evening. The flowers of this easily-grown annual 
are pale and poor—inferior to the bright little 
Virginian Stock ; but the scent, though not so 
delicate as that of Sweet Peas, or Pinks, le very 
penetrating, and much liked by most people. 

Fuchblas in pots.— Old plants are com¬ 
mencing to flower now, and should have plenty 
of water and liquid-manure. Give spring struck 
plants their last shift at once ; and a batch of 
cuttings put in now will be found very useful 
for early work next spring. B. C. R. 


1070.— Destroying woodlice.— You may 
trap a good many by putting dry hay in flower¬ 
pots, and laying them dose to the wall. If 
Potatoes are cut up aud put in the pot, it 
will serve to attract them. One way that is 
said to be very effectual in reducing their num¬ 
bers is to lay two pieces of old board together. 
The woodlice find their way into such dry, 
warm quarters, and remain there. There is no¬ 
thing that seems to attract them so much as de¬ 
caying wood. A piece of wood happening to 
lay near their haunts is sure to have the under¬ 
side covered with them.—J. C. B. 

1014 —Artificial manure —The cinder 
from the ordinary Bessemer steel process has 
no value as a manure. The subject is not 
yet out of the experimental stage, and the 
reports as to the etlioiency of the basic cinder 
are conflicting. Of course, in any case, it 
can only compete with purely phoephatic 
manures, suoh as superphosphate of lime, as its 
value is due solely to the phosphate of lime it 
contains, and it would be more suitable for 
Turnips than for the other arops named. You 
can make a good artificial manure by mixing, 
say, 17 cwt. superphosphate with 3 owt. 
sulphate of ammonia; apply from 5 owt. to 
7 owt. to the acre ; but I think it will pay 
you best to buy your manure ready made from 
any respectable manufacturer.—R. M. 

Digitized by (jOOQIC 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FINE-FOLIAGED DECIDUOUS TREES 
Among the Maples (Acers), we have a great 
variety of trees with fine foliage. Amongst 
them may be noted the striped-barked Maple 
(A. striatum or pennsylvanicum), a tree 
20 feet or so in height, with three-lobed leaves 
and beautifully stnped bark. The silver-leaved 
Maple (A. dasycarpum), a large and rapid- 
growing tree, with spreading branches and 
hnely-lobed foliage, silvery-white beneath, is 
also very ornamental. Of this there are several 
varieties of American origin, among them being 
heterophyllum, laciniatum, and laciniatum 
Weirl, which I have only seen in a small state, 
and as suoh they are beautiful. The red Maple 
(A. rubrum) is very handsome in early spring, 
before the expansion of the leaves, as the 
clusters of small silver flowers are produced in 
such profusion as to impart quite a feature to 
the tree. The young leaves are also bright in 
colour, and the decaying foliage in autumn be¬ 
comes tinged with red. This tree is too large 


monly planted, and does not soon outgrow its 
allotted space. Several of the Elms (Ulmus) 
are very pretty, especially some of the weeping 
1 kinds, and U. viminalis variesata, I think the 
most perfectly variegated tree that has yet come 
under my observation, except it be the varie¬ 
gated Neg undo. The Tree of Heaven (Ailan- 
thus giandulosa) is a fine vigorous pinnate¬ 
leaved tree, quickly attaining a height of 20 
feet, and not particular as to soil. It is re 
markably handsome when studded with 
capsules, whioh, in general appearance, re¬ 
semble the keys of the Ash, but are larger, in 
size. Their colour is a bright brownish-crim¬ 
son, which, especially when the sun shines, 
renders them very attractive, but unfortun¬ 
ately the tree is not often seen in a fruiting 
condition. The Hop Hornbeam (Ostrya vul¬ 
garis) in appearance resembles the common 
Hornbeam, except that it is more symmetrical 
in growth, and differs as regards the female 
catkins. It forms a spreading, bluntly-conical 
head, which, about May, is thickly studded 
with pendulous greenish male catkins, but to¬ 
wards the end of summer the fruits become very 



Weeping Willow (Salix babylonh a). 


for most lawns, and is better adapted for the 

S ark or pleasure-grounds. Acer platanoides 
ohwiedlei is a variety of the Norway Maple, 
and, like it, a very vigorous-growing tree ; but, 
instead of the normal-green foliage, the leaves 
of this kind are crimson when expanding, but 
become greener as the season advances. The 
Japanese Maples are beautiful, but, as at pre¬ 
sent seen in gardens, merely shrubs. I have, 
however, a plant of A. polymorphum atropur 
pureum now growing away freely, and the ad¬ 
miration of all who see it. The common Birch 
(Betula alba) is very distinct from other trees, 
and forms a handsome isolated specimen when 
some 30 feet or 40 feet high. Among varieties 
of it are the cut-leaved, the purple-leaved, and 
a couple of weeping kinds, known as pendula 
elegans and pendula Youngi, both of which 
are quite distinct from each other. Of the 
common Beech (Fagus sylvatica), there are 
also cut leaved, weeping, and purple-leaved 
kinds, the last of which varies greatly 
in colour, but when a good form is ob¬ 
tained and judiciously planted, it is a very 
effective tree The Maiden-hair-tree (Salis- 
buria adiantifolia) is distinct in foliage, habit, 
and general appearance from most trees corn- 


prominent. They resemble very much the oat- 
kins of the Hop, and as they are produced in 
great profusion, impart a distinct character to 
the tree. Near the old rockwork at Kew, a 
large plant of this kind is every year very con¬ 
spicuous about the months of August and 
September, In damp spots some of the 
Willows make handsome specimens, notably* 
the common Weeping Willow (Salix babylonica)^ 
and the golden-barked 8. vicellina. The out- 
leaved Alder also does well under similar 
conditions. H. P. A. 

The value of deep culture- —If the dry* 

hot weather continues for any length of time, we 
shall soon see the value of deep working. Some- 
people have an idea that if plenty of manure is 
worked into the surface, trying to deepen the- 
staple is a waste of effort. It is good to have 
plenty of manure, few of us get enough, but for 
vegetable or flower culture, and in some degree 
fruit culture also, to obtain the best results 
there must be depth of soil. The proper time 
to trench and deepen the land is winter, when, 
labour can be had oheap.—E. H. 

1017.—Sulphate of potassium for mildew — 
Hu not “W. D." made a mistake? Should he not have 
used sulphide of potaselum,?— Rich ass Malta. 

Original from 
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BULBS FOB OOBRHSPONDHNTa 

Questions.— QveriM and answers are Ineerted in 
Gardening free of charge if corr es pondents fellow the nda 
here laid down for (heir guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
tide g f the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Oar- 
DM lnq, 87, Southampton-street, Coventaxrden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in wind that, as 
GARDmnxa has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date , they oannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such at cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title plowed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the corr es pondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardening should mention the number in which they 


1156. —Soap-suds wltu soda.— Does the presence 
of soda in soap-suds affect their value as manure?—W. D. 

1157. —Ants In conservatory.— Are ants destruc¬ 
tive in a conservatory ; and, if so, how oan I best get rid 

‘ " a ?—Amateur. 


1156.— -Growing Musk In a window.— Will any¬ 
one kindly tell me how to grow Musk well in a cottage 
window ?— New Beginner. 

1159. —Propagating Daphnes. —Will someone 
please to tell me the best time of the year to strike out- 
dags of Daphnes ?—R. 0. 8. 

1160. — Nasturtiums and Bindweed round 
Boeee.— Does it Injure Rose-trees to allow either Nastur¬ 
tiums or Bindweed to twine around them ?—W. D. 

1161. — Cuttings of Pyrus japonic*.— How and 
when should I take cuttings of Pyrus japonica? The 
■haps of the trees makes layering impossible.— Red Sand- 


To the following quorios brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

1174.— Cucumber growing In summer.- Oan 
you tell me a good method of growing k Cnoumbers in 
summer ?—J. B. S. 

[There is a good note on this subject tVGARDKNiNa* 
No. 638, p. 169. The advice it contains ,may be followed 
with every confidence.] 

1176.—Making leaf-mould.—Will you kindly tel 1 
me^the qulokeet and simplest way of making leaf-mould 1 

[In Gardening, No. 636, P. 319, under the heading of 

Composts for potting ana borders, n the matter in ques¬ 
tion is \ceVL treated of.] 

1176.—Pears 
cause of Pears d 
falling off?—H. J. 

[JVb doubt the cause of the Pears drying up and falling 
off is owing to the long-continued drought. If possible, give 
the tree at once abundance of water at the roots, and cover 
the soil afterwards icith a thick mulch of decayed 
manure.] 


1162.—Growing Onions in sandy soil.— Is it 
possible to grow Oaions on a sandy soil, and, If so, how ? 

I have tried many varieties, and in dry weather they rot 
in the ground.— Rxd Sandstone. 

1168 —Tomato-flowers and fruit failing off — 

I have some Tomato-plants the blossoms and fruit of which 
fall off, although the plants receive the best attention. 
What remedy la there for this ?—F. Joshs. 

1164. —Cucumber-fruits turning yellow. —I 
have some Cucumber-plants raised from the best seed, but 
the fruit turns yellow at the tip, and gradually rots away. 
Will someone kindly tell me the probable cause of this, 
and suggest a remedy ?— Old Subscriber. 

1165. — Preserving colour of cut Boses —Can 
anyone tell me how to preserve the oolour of Roses after 
they have been cut. Ours, though perfectly freeh when 
out, loee their colour after having been in water a day. Is 
there anything to put into the water to keep their colour ? 
—Hiss Barratt. 

1166 — Storing bulbs.—I shall be much obliged If 
anyone oan tell me the best way of storing Dutch bulbs 
that have bloomed In pots and boxes, other plooing 
them in the open ground, as, mine being a town garden, I 
have no room in consequenoe of the borders being covered 
with bedding plants.— W. H. J. 

1167. —Treatment of Fortune’s yellow climb¬ 
ing Boee.— I have a Fortune’s yellow climbing Rose 
glowing on a high wall, sheltered, with a south-west ex¬ 
posure. It Is some 10 years old. It grows Btrongly; but 
vie flowers, if any, are few and far between. Should It be 
pruned, or what is best to be done to induoe It to flower? 

—IdUTII. 

1168. — Japanese Honeysuckle.— I have at present 
a strong plant of this oreeper, on which there is a quantity 
of bloom. As I have never known this to occur before, I 
should be pleased to learn whether it is an unusual olr- 
oumstancs. The flower Is like an ordinary yellow Honey¬ 
suckle, but smaller. The plant Is trained on wire lattloe- 
work on a south wall.— Red Caw. 

1169. — Covering up roots of outdoor 
Fucbslaa.— What can I use instead of fine ashes for 
covering up the roots of my outdoor Fuohsias and Chry¬ 
santhemums in the winter ? It is Impossible to get them 
off in the spring, and the soil is becoming very ashy and 
crumbly. Would spent bark do as well as sawdust? 
The latter would be difficult to get out of the soil.— 
Mrs. R. 

1170. —Management of flowering Aloe.— Would 
aoy reader of Gardening kindly inform me how to manage 
* large Aloe that is throwing up its flowering spike ? It is 
now about 4 feet high. Will it require staking, and how 
should it be performed? The plant is standing out-of- 
doors, and Is growing in a large, deep tub. I have been 
told it will it die after flowering. Is that so?— Devon- 


1171. — Variation In Passion-flower-leaves.— 
Two or three months ago I planted a root of this olimber. 
It was sent me as the hardy bine variety; but I notioed the 
leaves had only three lobes, whereas Illustrations of it give 
Eva. The original leaves are still on It; but at every point 
of young growth the leaves have five lobes. This Is even 
the ease with the young leaves from the same joints the 
oM three-lobed ones sprang from. Is not this unusual ?— 
Pasmflora. 

1172. — Removing bulbs.— I am wishing to move my 

bulbs to another garden In the autumn. They are Crown 
Imperials, Jonquils, Narcissus, Oroous, Iris, Spanish Iris, 
Squills, Whits Lily, Orange Lily, Tnllp, Gladiolus, Snow¬ 
drop, Dog’s-tooth Violet, Turk’s-oap Lily, Daffodils, Day 
Lily, Anemone. Can anyone inform me which of these I 
maw tave up now and store on shelves In a dry ohamber, 
and which should be laid ' “ 

delgy ?—A Buiwcriber. 


G<5"gl 


without 


1173.— Failure Of seeds.— The following annuals, 
sown in the open, on warm, well-manured borders, with 
southern aspect, have entirely failed with me this season : 
Zinnias, Mignonette, Lupinus, Chrysanthemums (mixed 
annual), Ten-week Stocks. Last year Zinnias, Mignonette, 
and Ten-week Stocks were sown in the same beds, and 
flowered in rioh profusion. The seeds sown this year 
were from the same Arm, a well-known one in the City. 
To what cause should I attribute the failure ? Is it In 
consequenoe of sowing the seeds In preoisely the same 
spots as last year, or has the damp weather during the 
last week of April, when they were sown, anything to do 
with it ?—W. D. 


1183. —Be-plantlng Lily of Valley.—will anyone 
kindly say what is the cast time for moving Lilies of the 
Valley, and If moving them will prevent them flowering 
next year ? Mine are so thick and overgrown that they 
can’t flower.— May. 

[The best time to take up and re-plant the Lilies of the 
Valley would be early in the autumn, immediately after 
the foliage decays, dividing and selecting the crowns 
singly. Cover the surface of the soil after planting with 
1 iticn or 3 inches of rotten manure, arid give two or three 
good cookings of liquid -cow-manure in a clear state. So 
treated they should flower well the following season.] 

1184. — Unhealthy Marguerite-leaves.— I should 
feel very greatly obliged to you if you would kindly tell 
me the cause of toe peculiar raised spots on the Mar¬ 
guerite-leaves enclosed, and also the cure for the same ? 
-H. F. E. 

[The leaves sent are infested with the Marguerite Daisy 
Fly (Phytomyza afflnis). The best thing to do will be to 
pick off and burn as many of the affected leaves as possible. 
Washing with insecticides is little or no good for this 
insect pest.] 

1185. —Treatment Of Vlnee.— Will someone tell me 
what to do with my ViDee ? They have run quite wild, not 
been stopped at all, and have no fruit. Must 1 cut them 
back, or would that cause them to bleed ? The Vines are 
in a proper greenhouse, heated as usual.— Duffkr, 


rs dropping Oft—Can you tell me the 
i drying up, like the ..specimens sent, and 


1177. — Unhealthy Ououmber-leaC— Oan you tell 
me what is the matter with the Cucumber-leaf enclosed ? 
And oan you suggest a remedy ?— Belmont. 

[The cause of the unhealthy appearance of the Cucum¬ 
ber-leaf sent is that it is covered with red spider , and, if 
the plant from which it was plucked has many of its 
leaves infested as badly, the better way would be to pull 
up and bum it at once, and thoroughly cleanse the 
house or frame in which it is growing. Renew the soil 
and re plant with A healthy young one. When a Cucum¬ 
ber-plant becomes very badly infested with red spider it is 
well nigh a hopeless task to attempt to restore it to good 
health. To ward off future attacks of red spider, oaf or as 
possible maintain a rather high temperature and moist 
atmosphere in the house or frame, together with abundant 
ventilation. This will induce sturdy growth, and, conse¬ 
quently, the plant will be less liable to the attacks of insect 
pests.] 

1178. — Green-fly on Honeysuckle.— My Honey- 
suokle Is completely covered with green-fly on toe new 
shoote and flowering parts. What Is toe remedy? — 
E. G. M. 

[FasA the Honeysuckle thoroughly and frequently with 
Tobacco-water mixed with soap-suds, and also with clean 
water, and it should be applied with force from a garden- 
engine. Give the plant, also, abundance of water at the 
roots, and mulch with a good thick coating of manure.] 

1179. —Thinning shoots on Pear-trees.— Three 
or four of my Pear-trees are putting forth a great quan¬ 
tity of shoots. What ought I to do with them—shorten 
them, or cut any of them entirely away ?—W. H. R. 

[Remove some of the shoots entirely where they are very 
thick indeed, and pinch others back to, say, three or four 
leaves from the base to induce them to form flower-buds, 
allowing the best-placed ones to grow at full length, keep¬ 
ing in view the formation of a shapable and well-balanced 
tree.] 

1180 . —Figs failing off.— Oan you tell me why the 
fruit on my Fig-tree turns yellow (like speoimens sent), 
and falls off ? This generally occurs annually about this 
time.— H. Clark. 

[It is somewhat difficult to assign a reason for a com 
W ee this, unless vie know more qf the locality and nature 
of the soil in which the Fig-tree in question is growing. 
From the shrivelled and starved appearance qf the fruit 
sent it seems more than probable that the roots qf the tree 
are badly nourished , either from the effects of drought or 
a poor soil. Try the effect of copious waterings of the 
border, and cover the soil with a thick mulch of decayed 
manure. This may do good.] 

1181 . — Diseased Grapes.— What is toe cause of the 
white powder covering on the berrlee of the Grapes sent, 
and what can be done to remove it without injury to toe 
fruit ?— Robin. 

[The Graves sent are badly attacked with “mildew.' 
It is generally produced by an unhealthy root-action and 
too low a temperature in the vinery. The best thing to do 
will be to apply a dressing of yellow sulphur at once. Mix 
the sulphur in a small quantity of milk, and then add 
clean water, and syringe the Vines with the mixture, 
talcing care to thoroughly wet every portion qf the shoots, 
leaves, and fruit. Maintain a brisk temperature in the 
vinery, and give plenty of air.] 

1182. — Insects on Boses.—I enclose you samples of 
Roses damaged by some sort of inseat; also a beetle I 
found on one of the trees that has suffered most. Is this 
beetle the oause, and how am I to get rid of them 7— 
Bcolopax. 

[The beetle which you enclose is the Bracken Clock or 
Smaller June Bug (Phyllopertha hotticola). It has, no 
doubt, injured your Roses, though a small caterpillar 
which was on one you sent had, no doubt, assisted. Ex¬ 
cept hand-picking, or catching them in a butterfly-net 
when flying about, I do not know what means to suggest 
for destroying them. If you applied an insecticide, they 
would only fly away. The grubs qf these beetles are very 
destructive to the roots of plants. They are fat, whitish, 
and are always in a more or less curved position 
G.S.8.] 


[Stoj) the Vine-shoots at once, and train the wood thinly, 
so as to be well exposed to the light and air. In the 
autumn, when the leaves have fallen off, they can be 
pruned in the ordinary way. ] 

1186.—Ourrant-trees blighted.—I send a small 
box containing some cuttings from White Currant*trees 
growing on a south walL There are three trees, and all 
of them are covered with fruit, but so blighted that they 
will not ripen. My gardener dusted them with lime three 
weeks ago, and it seems to me that they are woree, and 
not better, for the treatment. Will you kindly tell me 
what Is the cause of their present oondition, and what 
should be done to improve it ?— Oakfield. 

[The cuttings qf White Currants sent were covered with 
green-fly and red spider. No doubt the great heat and 
dryness of the weather lately has had much to do with the 
present bad state of the trees, especially as they are grow¬ 
ing on a south wall. Wash the trees at once frequently 
and copiously with soapy and also clean water, applied 
forcibly with the garden-engine , and also give abundant 
soaking8 of water to the roots, and mulch the border after¬ 
wards with a thick coating of decayed manure or leaves. 
If this advice be acted on promptly, a portion, at least, of 
the heavy crop qf fruit may be saved.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUIT. 


Naming plants,— Persons who wish plants to be 
tmed should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete moot qf the plant with 
flowers, and, If possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and then 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Arnicas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

,% Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always acoompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illubtratrd, 87. 
Southamptonstreet, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of plants.— T. Moroney, Mayo.—l, Cannot 
name from such a sorap; send in flower; 2, Ditto; 3, 
Many-flowered Wood Sorrel, yellow form (Oxalie flori- 

bunda)- Traveller.— Your plant is certainly Lotus 

peliorynchus, and not L. Swaiosonla, as you were told. 

- G. T. F.— Adder-wort (Polygonum Bistorts).-C. M. 

Durrost, Hants. —1, Common Lilao(Syringa vulgaris); 2, 

Rue-leaved Saxifrage (Saxifraga tridaotylites).- Violet. 

-Adder-wort (Polygonum Bistorts).- Notye. Oxford.— 

1, Flowering Ash (Fraxinns ornus) ; 2, Spines ulmifolla; 8, 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus); 4, True Persian Lilac 

(Syriaga persica).- R. M. Ashbourne. Belfast.—1, Ver- 

basoum of some sort; send specimen in flower; 2, Garden 
Valerian (Valerian Fhu); 3, Common or Field Maple 
(Acer oampeetie); 4, A variety of the white Beam-tree 
(Pyrus aria); 5, Broad-leaved Spindle-tree (Euonymus 

latlfoltnsX- W. S. Barker, Norwich.— 1, Common yellow 

Looee-etrife (Lyaimachia vulgaris); 2, Clustered Bell¬ 
flower (Campanula glomerate); 8, Large-etyled Cross-wort 

i Cruoianella etylosa)-Senes.—Small black Master-wort 

Astrantta minor).- B. J.—i, Umbel-flowered Lily 

Lilium umbellatum); 2, Pyrenean Lily (Lilium pyrenal- 
oum); 8, Adder-wort (Polygonum Bistorts); 4, A white 
form of the common Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonlum coeru- 

leum).- John Wilson.— Lastrea Sieboldi, a native of 

Japan. —Hi Jones. — 1, The Scarlet Oak (Onerous 

ooednea); 2, Centaurea candidissima.- M. T.—We do 

not name garden varieties of Roses.- F. W. A. —1, 

Anemone-flowered Paeony(Pa3onia anemonaflora) 2, Some 
kind of Eeheveria; cannot name without flower ; 3 An 
Aster, probably a form of the Italian Star-wort (A. 
Amellus); 4, Riohardson’s Jaoob’s Ladder (Polemonlum 
cceruleum var. Richardson!). Amateur .—Send speci¬ 
men in flower ; the excresoences appear to bo the natural 

habit of growth.- M. F. T.— Not a Verbascum; but 

oannot name from leaf only;- G. B .—We do not Dame 

Roses.- A Constant Reader.— Common Blrd’sfoot 

Trefoil (Lotus cornioulata); It seeds freely._ B. M. 

Courthope.— Silver Tree of the Cape (Leucodendron 

argenteum).- Sylvia— Orange Monkey-flower (Mimulus 

glutinosus)- R. R. J.— Please send better specimens, 

and number them.- H. JET.—Perfoliate Honeysuckle 

(Lonlcera Caprifollum).- South Devon Oraithogal um 

arabloum.- Mrs. R.—l, A form of the Umbel-flowered 

Lily (Lilium umbellatum); 2, A Polygonlum of some kind, 
bat oannot tell from leaves only ; 3, A species of Allium, 
not the so-called Onion-plant; 4, Orange Monkey-flower 

(Mimulus glutinosus)- Mrs. Day.—Rocky Mountain 

Columbine (Aqnilegia ocerulea).- Perennial. — The 

Umbel-flowered Lily (Lilium umbellatum).- V. E. C.— 

1, Rue-leaved 8axlfrage (Saxifraga tridaolylitee) ; 2, A 
Bempervivum of some Kind, but oannot determine accu¬ 
rately from bad specimen stnl—»Qrange.—We do not 
name Rosea —A, Green.— Specimens dried up and quite 
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unrecognisable.- A Subscriber.— CelHstemonlanoeolata. 

- P. LiUy. —1, Early Forget-me-not (Kyoto tie dlieiti- 

flora) 2, A Geranium of some kind, but oannot name 
without flowers; S t Feathered Pink (Dtanthua plumarlus); 
4. Malden Pick (D. deltoidee)-IF. Robinson.—I, Appa¬ 

rently a very bad form of Onoidlum leuooohilom; 2, 
Epidendrum coohleatum; 3, Common Butterfly Orohls 

(Babenarla blfolla).- Reggie Upcher.—l, Musk or Sootoh 

Thistle (Cardnus nutans); 2, A double form of the Ragged 

Robin (Lyohnls Floe cuculi), not uncommon.- C. H.R — 

Wart-wort (Euphorbia Heliosoopia).- T. L —Common 

Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium).- Riby .—Please send 

again, ana number the specimens. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We should beglad if reader* would r em em b er thatwedo 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward Utters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as wo have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered , cannot be answered in the 
feet number issued after they are received. 

Amateur.—It you will tell us the name of the Orchid, 

we will advise you as to Its proper treatment.- Robin.— 

Pleaee repeat question about Palms, and give farther 

details.- P. Berry —From the description sent It 

appears to be the green Rose. Leave it in its present 
position for another year; that will determine the matter. 

- E. F. Such .—A fine and varied gathering of an 

evidently excellent strain of Sweet Williams.- Village 

Boy.— Fairly-grown spikes of the double French Rocket; 
bat not equal to the specimens reoently reoelved from the 
Rev. Denis Knox, Virginia Rectory, Ireland. 


ILLUSTRATIONS for GARDENING. 


Wi now publish the results of our lest competi¬ 
tion. The First Prize ., a cheque for four guineas, 
for the best collection of garden photos, is 
awarded to:— 

Mr. J. A. C. Bran dll, 137, Chadwiok-road, 
Peokham Rye, who sends pretty photographs 
of a standard Wistaria, a Waterer’s Cherry, 
and other things. 

Two prizes are awarded to :— 

Mr. R. A. Bradley, Field Head, Alderley 
Edge, whosendsa very interesting series of photo¬ 
graphs—nearly all under-exposed—of green- 
nouse and stove soenes. We onoose for illustra¬ 
tion photos, of speolmen Azaleas. 

Rev. J. B. Mackenzie, The Manse, Ken more, 
Aberfeldy. Arauoariae and Plane-trees .in 
Taymouth Castle. By the term “ Plane-trees,” 
we presume our Sootoh friends mean the Syca¬ 
more. There are also some interesting photo¬ 
graphs of garden-scenes, all too general. 


A prize is also awarded to each of the 
following 

Mr. F. Aldridge, gardener to Mr. Evans, 
Winterton Lodge, Littlehampton. One of the 
best photographs we have seen of the White 
Lily, almost spoilt by beiog put in front of a 
curtain of a rather pronounced pattern. 

Mr. John Allen, Yew-tree Cottage, Buxted, 
near Uokfield, Sussex. A rather bad photo¬ 
graph of a graceful little garden. 

Mr. H. S. T. Biscoe, Holton Cottage, near 
Oxford. Forest and garden soenes, but some of 
the subjects not very interesting to us. There 
is one pioturesque photo of a dead, ghostlike 
Oak-tree, and another of a very good naturally- 
grown bush Azalea, which we shall probably 
engrave, if we can get a good print of it. 

Mr. F. L. Carslake, Greenfield, Bridgwater. 
Very charming photograph of a rook pool in 
greenhouse, with exquisite Ferns, Mosses, Palms, 
and Pitcher-plants, well grown and prettily ar¬ 
ranged. We fear it is too faint and delioate to 
be engraved with suooess. 

Mr. Frederick M. Fry, 14, Montague-street, 
Russell square. Photographs of the Interior of 
a London greenhouse. Prize for view of an old 
garden. 

Mr. A. T. Gray, Biroholiffe, Hebdsn Bridge. 
Graceful photographs of Palms and greenhouse 
things. Prize lor Cooos Weddelliana. 

Mr. J. W. Johnson, Holly Bank-road, Llndley, 
Huddersfield. Photograph of a pretty and quiet 
garden doorway. Light not properly chosen, 
but door very effective and quiet. 

Mr. Niel McKinnon, of Springhill Lodge, 
Kilmarnock. Photo of a Camellia in fall flower. 

Captain Sherwill, The Hermitage, Powyke, 
near Woroester. A good Wistaria on house. 

Mrs. J. B. Wilson, Knightwiok Reoftory, 
Woroester. Good photo of American Aloe in a 
garden at Woroester. 

Mrs. W. E. Wiltshire, Cotmandene, Gipsy- 
hilL A nice photograph of a chi rmingly- 
arranged greenhouse. Q ( A Jg 


The photographs sent by the following are 
worthy of commendation :— 

Mr. A. Anderson, Kirk-gate, Dunfermline. 
Good photographs of greenhouse and stove 
plants ; but they are too small, and the subjects 
are not of the best. 

Mr. F. Bartlett, of The Terrace, Wokingham, 
Berks. Portraits of a man, woman and child, 
with pretty rock-garden in background. 

Mr. F. B. Bruere, 28. Royal-orescent, Bath. 
Good photographs, but the orowding of the things 
in the greenhouse does not make it easy to get 
pretty piotures for engraving. 

Mrs. M. Canning, The Manor, Somerford, 
Chippenham. A very good plant (nine years 
old) of a not good kind of Cyclamen. 

Mr. F. Crotbie, The Chestnuts, Lyonsdown, 
New Barnet. Excellent photographs of the 
Almond-blossomed Poet’s Narcissus and white 
Niphetos Rose, but the whole spoilt by bring¬ 
ing oarpets and various artistic objects into the 
background, so that they enter into competition 
with the forms of the flowers. We should have 
liked to see the Almond-blossomed Naroissus by 
itself. One should be satisfied with beautiful 
plants without putting fans, figures, busts, Ac., 
to back them up. 

Mr. Henry Everett, 42, Huddart-street, Bow, 
E. Photograph of a well-filled greehouse, but 
too dark for engraving. 

Mr. A. P. Jackson, 7, Cannon-street, London, 
E.C. Photographs of greenhouse and stove 
plants and soenes; and one of a Chrys¬ 
anthemum, too stiffly-grown, all the flowers 
being tied down fiat. 

Lieut.-Col. Kelsall, Waltham-torraoe, Blaok- 
rook. Photographs in greenhouse, mostly 
under-exposed. The best is a photo of a 
group of the White Wood-LUy, of whloh, 
perhaps, Colonel Kelsall oould send us a print 
showing more of the detail. 

Miss Mina Latham, Eddeabury, West Derby, 
Liverpool. Well-chosen subjects in the New 
Forest—Oaks, and Pines, and Firs; but the 
photographs are not good. 

Mr. John Martin, Queen-street, Smallthorne, 
Stoke-on-Trent. A good photo—but too small 
—of a very pretty fernery. 

M. Vesey C. Nash, Glenview, Upton, Cork. 
A beautiful lot of photographs takeh in 
botanic gardens, many of them at Glasnevin— 
Interesting, bat rather misty and indistinct. 
There are some nioe views of Glasnevin, and 
very interesting is the photo of the Mistletoe 
growing on the trees there. Mr. Nash says it 
is believed to be the only place in Ireland 
where it can be made to grow; so that Ireland 
has, amongst its other blessings, freedom from 
the Mistletoe, whioh is a pest in some parts of 
France. The close arrangement necessary in 
botanic gardens is greatly against good work in 
photography. Artists should, if possible, get 
the plants out by themselves. The photos are 
not dear enough for the most effective forms of 
engraving, owing, no doubt, to the difficulty of 
getting a good light in the house. 

Miss A. C. Newman, Burton Latimer Rectory, 
Kettering. Garden photographs, too small, in¬ 
cluding one of the yellow Cytisus. Amateurs 
should notice that yellow flowers never come out 
well in photographs. 

Mr. W. Nielson, 7, Athole-gardens, Kelvin- 
side, Glasgow. A photograph of Azalea trained 
in the most exact •• extinguisher ” form. 

Mr. R. B. Prentioe, Longford, Ireland. Nioe 
delicate photograph, but rather small, of a 
house with flowers in Ireland. 

Mr. E. Remes, Stonehouse, Norfolk. A soft 
photograph of Indian Mauve Primrose (Primula 
oboonloa), whioh we have figured already. 

Mrs. Edward 8mith, The Limes, Horbling, 
Folkington. A very beautiful photograph, 
much too small, of the Tree Pwony. A large 
photograph equally good would have made a 
perfect garden picture. 

Mr. Stubbington, Mount Pleasant, Botley, 
Hants. Wonderful Gloire de Dijon Rose in a 
house; but, owing to the light, the photograph 
is too obscure—it is, in fact, impossible to show 
well a subject of this kind. 

Mr. Arttrar Taylor, Staraton-plaoe, Harleston. 
Photograph of a large and rather p icturesque 
bed of Clematis. The reduction of the flower, 
however, is so great that it is ineffective. 

Mr. G. S. Wilton, 1, Cordelia Villas, Farnley- 
road, South Norwood, S.E. Parlour window, 
with suitable window-plants. The photographs 
are under exposed, and lu a very bad light. 


Among the other competitors were — 

Mr. W, A. Bradshaw, 4, Alexandra-road, 
Bedford. Hyaoinths, whioh never look well in 
photographs and not often out of them. 

Master Byrne, Camberley, Surrey. Inferior 
photographs. 

Mr. W. Lakin, Malvern Link. Photograph, 
not good, of a stiff, formal, and not pretty 
flower garden. 

Miss Thompson, Plymouth-park, Bromboro’, 
Birkenhead. Blistered photographs of inte¬ 
resting subjects. 


EASILY-GROWN FINE-FOLIAGED 
PLANTS. 

Many of the Yuooas are exceedingly oraa -1 
mental, and associate well with Dracaenas, 
several of them being variegated. The moot 
noteworthy of these are Y. quadrioolor, Y. 
Stokesi, and Y. filamentoaa variegata. The 
best of the green forma is Y. reonrva, the leaves 
of whioh arch over, and render the plants highly 
ornamental and well suited for vases, as in ele¬ 
vated positions of that kind they show them¬ 
selves off to advantage. Yuccas are so tenacious 
of life that they will grow almost anywhere, 
and require but little soil, and, if kept well 
watered, will remain healthy in the same pots 
for years. 

The New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) 
is also a capital plant, and there are now several 
variegated kinds of it, the three best being 
P. tenax variegatum, P. tenax Colensoi, and P. 
tenax Veitohi, all of whioh are striped with 
white or oreamy-white, the first-named being 
marked most distinctly. The green form oomea 
readily from seed, but the variegated sorts can 
only be increased by division, which may be 
effected any time during the spring, just before 
the plants start into growth, when they may be 
separated by pulling them apart, so as to secure 
a portion of roots with each stem. Being 
moisture-loving subjects, these Phormluma re¬ 
quire plenty of water, and, if well attended to 
in that way, they may be kept in small pots for 
years. Hydrangea argentea variegata and H. 
aurea variegata are both exceedingly handsome 
plants, having richly-marked foliage, the colour¬ 
ing being very delioate and distinct when they 
are forced, as heat brings it out and 
makes the leaves look charming while they 
are young. Another thing to recommend 
these Hydrangeas is that they are very free- 
flowering; each shoot bears a large panioular- 
•haped head of bloom, and this, which is of a 
pinkish hue, sometimes changing to blue, con¬ 
trasts well with the white or gold of the foliage. 
The way to propagate and inorease Hydrangeas 
is to strike them from cuttings, which should 
be taken off when the shoots are quite ripe, as 
they soon will be, and, if inserted singly in 
small pots, and stood under a handllght in 
any cold frame, where they can be kejpt 
shaded, they will soon root and be ready for 
shifting on in spring. B. H. 


Watering in the flower garden.—It 

is hardly possible, if it were desirable, to water 
everything in a dry, hot time; and, therefore, it 
is best to conoentrate our efforts upon those 
things whioh need it most. We never water 
Pelargoniums in the beds, but we stir the toil 
frequently to keep a muloh of loose soil over 
the roots. Plants growing in the vases most, 
of course, be watered, or they would perish. 
Petunias, again, do not require watering. 
Verbenas, Ageratnms, doable Zinnias, Lobelias, 
Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Violas, must have 
moisture. Heliotropes will stand a good deal of 
heat and drought, as will also Nasturtiums; 
but carpeting plants will require watering to 
keep them effective. As a rule, there is an 
objection to mulching in conspicuous parts of 
the flower garden, but it is next to impossible 
to keep Harrison’s Musk In a presentable state 
without a mulch of short manure, or some 
equivalent, in a hot soil. In a dry time the 
hoe is an indispensable tool to stir up the but- 
faoe, after watering, to prevent baking and 
oraoking. Always use pond water. Hard 
water from a deep well will cheek growth, and 
turn the plants a bad oolour. If hard water 
must be used, there should be a tank to 
pump it into for twenty-four hours before 
using.—E. H. 
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CEDARS OF LEBANON. 

The great value in a garden landscape of the 
noble Cedar of Lebanon is well shown in the 
annexed illustration of a very ancient country 
garden and house. This Cedar requires an 
extensive area wherein to grow to develop its 
many beauties to the best advantage, and 
when so situated but few, if any, of the 
coniferous trees can surpass it in effect. Rarely 
ever out of place in extensive grounds, it seems 
to have a particularly happy effect when grow¬ 
ing near to, as in the instance under notice, one 
of those old dwelling-houses which charm us all 
by their quiet grace, their age, and by the beau¬ 
tiful colour the stone of which they are 
made has assumed in the course of many gene¬ 
rations, mainly through the agency of the 
Mosses and Lichens which adorn its surface. It 
is well to see the quiet grace of these old 
buildings of ours, so free from the fuss that 
characterises the work of the present day archi¬ 
tect. A garden round such a house is easy to 
form, beoanse in its heart there is a garden of 
stone, and not an arid waste of gravel, steps, 
and other disfigurements, such as may be seen 


water that has been slightly warmed. In all 
other respects the two ranges of frames have 
been treated identically. The result is that 
they have done equally well. I have never yet 
been able to peroeive the benefits from using 
water of the same temperature as the house. 
When circumstances have obliged me to use 
water many degrees lower, the plants seemed 
to go on just as well. In some of the best 
managed market-gardens round London, Roses 
that are being foroed are syringed and watered 
with water taken directly from the outside. 
Cucumbers, Ferns, and Pelargoniums are 
watered with the hose in the same way, the 
robust health of the plants showing that the 
treatment agrees with them.— Byfleet. 


WORMS IN GARDENS-DARWIN’S 
THEORY RIGHT. 

I cannot refrain from commenting on a 
paper by W. Simmons, in Gardening, No. 433, 
page 203, under the heading of “ Worms in 
Gardens—Darwin’s Doctrine Wrong.” Gar¬ 
dening since its commencement has beeD, 
happily, almost free from acrimonious writing, 


trying to eradicate worms from their gardens* 
Mr. Simmons states that the soil of his garden 
is ** harsh, stony, and waxy.” As he trenches 
and enriches his soil, he will find the 
worms his best friends, as they will 
unceasingly mix the soil and manure to¬ 
gether. But, probably, the soil of Mr. Sim¬ 
mons’ garden is not so bad as he thinks; for he 
BDeaks of it as being fall of enormous worms. 
Now, poor soil never contains many or large 
worms, but as we enrich and cultivate the soU, 
so do the quantity and size of the worms in¬ 
crease. But are we then to permit the worms 
to pull down and destroy our tender seedlings ? 
Certainly not. The spade is a useful implement 
for mixing and improving the soils of our 
gardens, but we do not dig among our seedling 
plants. Neither should we permit large worms 
to be in our seed-beds. These beds should be 
well trenched, all large worms being thrown 
out, and a good layer of sifted soil put on the 
top. Doubtless, some big worms will escape 
notice, however carefully we prepare our seed¬ 
bed ; these we should search for by candle¬ 
light, and pull out. This pulling out requires 
some skill; if we try to snatch out the worm it 



Cedars of Lebanon near an Old English House, Athelhampton Hall, Dorset. 


in many places that could be named. Almost 
any kind of careless garden looks well round 
such a simple building, partly because of the 
contrast between the quiet Grass and flowers 
and the house so full of beauty and dignity. 
While it is not given to us all to have suoh a 
house, we may, at all events, take a lesson from 
it in the building, as well as the surroundings. 
Perhaps the best way for those who have any 
building to do is to build the best they can in 
their day, not following the so-called ancient 
style. But if we are to imitate anything old, let 
it be the best of its kind. The new creations 
which architects frequently make for us are 
frequently shocking in the absolute (and bad) 
contrast they form with the quiet dignity of 
good old work. The cruet-stand style is not 
the old way, whatever they may perpetrate in 
that form. 


Watering with cold water. — My 
experience is confirmatory of what has been 
written by " B. C. R.” and others, on this sub¬ 
ject. This year I foroed two pits of Straw¬ 
berries, one of which was watered with cold 
water, taken from a tank in the open air, the 
other has had the supposed advantage of |getting 
Digitized bvAjOO^IC 


and also almost free from would-be funny 
writing ; but I venture to think that the paper 
referred to offends in both these respects. My 
object is to make a few remarks on that portion 
of the paper which comes under the first part of 
title; but, in passing, should like to ask 
Mr. Simmons wherein he shows Darwin’s doc¬ 
trine wrong ? Mr. Simmons himself says :— 
11 Indeed, the life of all creatures is a continu¬ 
ous contest with all nature external to them¬ 
selves, and they only prosper so far as they are 
able to subdue and control it.” Now, is not this 
idea the very key -note of “ The Origin of Species ” ? 
But, perhaps, it is only as regards the behaviour 
of the worms that Mr. Simmons finds “ Darwin’s 
doctrine wrong.” Again, however, I find 
Darwin and him in accord ; for Darwin, in his 
treatise on “ Vegetable-mould and Earth¬ 
worms,” goes at length into what Mr. Simmons 
styles the “ wantonness” of worms, in pulling 
into their holes all small articles which they oan 
move—even to suoh unlikely objects as triangu¬ 
lar pieces of white paper. However, Darwin's 
reputation as the most earnest and truthful of 
observers needs no defenoe by my feeble pen; 
but I fear that Mr. Simmons^ paper may lead 
some young gardeners into the foolish task of 


is probable we shall break it in two, and de¬ 
stroy a dozen of our seedlings at the same time. 
But if we grasp the worm and wait for a moment, 
we shall find that after one frantic pull to get 
baok into its hole, the pain of our grip makes a 
muscular contraction upwards, and during that 
the worm is easily withdrawn from its hole. 
The gardener who told Mr. Simmons that he 
found worms “carrying off” (1) his little Pansy 
plants was, of oourse, having a joke at Mr. 
Simmons’ expense. Worms large enough to 
pull away young Pansy plants very rarely 
move from one place to another above ground, 
certainly never with Pansy plants in their 
mouths. I have observed the habits of earth¬ 
worms at all hours of the night, and I 
have no recollection of ever seeing a large 
worm but with its tail firmly fixed in 
its hole. It is only small worms that wander 
about on the surface of the soil. Mr. Simmons, 
indeed, asks, “ Who that can contemplate 
nations and oreatures {sic) would be troubled 
more than he can help with the ways of worms ?” 
But it is those among us that are so foolish 
that help to discover which of the lower forms 
of life are our friends and which our enemies. 
This last sentence answers another of Mr. 
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Simmona’ question*—viz., why we do not 
champion the since and caterpillars as well as 
the worm. It is simply because the former are 
injurious to our plants, and the latter are, on 
the whole, benefioial.—S. S. B. 

-1 hope I may be excused if I play the part 

of that ill-treated creature, "The trodden worm," 
and turn, under the weight of the oontents of 
the vials of Mr. Simmons 1 wrath, which have 
been emptied on my head. I must not, however, 
appropriate them all, for nature, Darwin, 
ana the worms have had their share. Mr. 
Simmons does not believe in what he terms 
my “ dootrine of worms," but he does not say 
anything against it. I stated that " they are 
sometimes very troublesome among seedlings.” 
This headmits, andgivesvariousproofs,for which 
I have to thank him, but he does not attempt to 
show that they do any harm elsewhere, except 
in dragging in a few Carnation leaves, so one may 
presume he cannot. It is quite evident that my 
cvitio does not appreciate Darwin’s labours or 
his books, and one can quite understand that he 
oonsiders the latter "as tedious as a comic 
journal," for In Punch a few verses were written 
at the time Darwin’s book on "Earth-worms" 
was published, with ended with the following 
lines— 


•• Now you have turned with a vengeance, and all must 
nnnfn—. 

Tour behaviour should make all humanity squirm; 

For there’s many a man on this planet, I guess, 

Who is not half so useful as you, Mister Wormf’ 

Mr. Simmons’ philosophy, to use a common 
but expressive term, " Won’t wash.” But I 
will not discuss it here, exoept to say that, 
though it is natural to a Blackbird to eat Goose¬ 
berries, many things which a man may do are 
not natural. It surely is not natural even to 
Mr. Simmons to wish, as he apparently does, to 
destroy every living thing in his garden exoept 
his plants; and I am sure his better nature 
would not endorse this, though his pen has 
written it. His "dootrine,” as he states it, is 
this : " To assume, to whatever you wish to 
produce in a garden, all other living things are 
hostile and injurious." (Does he except himself ?) 
If this doctrine is right, and was carried out by 
everyone, what a miserable world this would 
be ! It would contain nothing but a few culti¬ 
vated plants. The real state of the case between 
men and nature (trace Mr. Simmons’s philo¬ 
sophy) I believe is this: When a country is in 
an uncultivated state, various animals andl 
plants do not increase in undue proportion, as 
one preys upon another and a proper balance is 
maintained. Man, by cultivating the soil, 
upsets this arrangement ; many animals and 
birds are practically exterminated; consequently, 
others increase more than they otherwise would, 
and man, having altered the ordinary courses 
of nature, has to do so still further by killing off 
those which have so increased, but it is a great 
mistake to exterminate suoh. Granted that 
blackbirds may increase unduly in a garden, 
and their number require thinning, but they 
feed on other things besides fruit—lor instance, 
worms, and a certain number are doubtless 
useful. I can quite conceive it possible that if 
all the worms* enemies were destroyed they 
might inorease in undesirable numbers; but 
that, under ordinary oiroumstanoes, they are 
most valuable assistants in gardens I do not 
doubt. My "doctrine" is to leave nature alone 
as much as possible, and if you must interfere, 
do not do so more than is absolutely necessary. 
It Is scarcely my plaoe " to champion the cause" 
of nature, but Mr. Simmons can hardly have 
considered what he was saying when he writes: 
" The fact is, nature is sometimes as big a fool 
as man himself. She makes no lovely thing 
but she makes a score or two of foul and 
ravenous things to prey upon and destroy it." 
Nature never made anything bnt what la 
lovely. Even the largest and slimiest worm 
that ever wriggled is exquisitely formed and 
admirably adapted for the place it occupies. If 
Mr. Simmons is less foolish than nature, he 
must, indeed, be a clever man. In conclusion, 
I would again quote his letter: " In truth it does 
not pay to bring any preconceived notions into 
the garden," and ask, "Has not he brought 
some in?"—G. S. S. 

-I think that W. Simmons, in Garden 

nro, No. 433, page 203, has condemned Darwin, 
" G. S. 3., and the worms too severely! 


and 

His is evidently an 
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certainly justified in reducing the number of his 
worms ; yet, I am sure he will be sorry should 
he accomplish his desire of exterminating them. 
But is his affliction sufficient excuse for his 
condemning the whole race? For there are 
many localities where the worms do all the good 
attributed to them by Darwin and "G. S. S.," 
and many more, where their absenoe does far more 
harm than all that W. Simmons seems to have 
suffered at their hands. I would suggest to the 
readers of Gardening that they neither spare 
them, as "G. 8. S.” advises, regardless of their 
actions, nor start a war of extermination against 
them, under the leadership of W. Simmons. If 
too numerous, some must oe destroyed. Where 
worms are really useful is on the lawn. The 
only way to enable a lawn to withstand the 
hard wear of oontinual tennis is by applying 
eaoh winter a dressing of fine soil on the sur- 
faoe. The worms, now, can save us this trouble, 
and in places where they are let alone they do 
so. The labour of going over the lawn occa¬ 
sionally with a broom, to scatter the worm- 
casts, is infinitely less than sifting, wheeling, 
scattering, and sweeping a dressing over the 
lawn, and in many places it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to procure the soil for this 
top-dressing. When about to plant a bed of 
young Pansies, Lettuces, or any seedlings, just 
pour a little lime-water over the bed, and when 
the worms come to the surfaoe collect them and 
transfer them to the lawn, where they will 
burrow, and immediately begin to work for 
your advantage. In big herbaceous or mixed 
borders and shrubberies, worms do no harm. 
Only keep them from pots and patches of seed¬ 
lings with lime-water, and worms will want no 
educating to devote their whole life to the ad¬ 
vantage of the gardener. I have found worms 
helping me : I write this to " pat them on the 
back," the readers of Gardening who take my 
advice will be giving them the " sugar candy " 
prescribed for them oy W. Simmons. Darwin’s 
theory is right, and it was only that W. Simmons 
was suffering from extreme superabundance 
of worms that made him think it otherwise. 
For a simile: Concentrated manure is good for 
plants, yet it is impossible to grow plants in a 
compost nearly all concentrated manure. Worms 
aid the gardener, yet gardening is disoouraging 
work in soil full of worms. Make use of worms 
as nature meant man to use all things,— 
R. G. 0. 


THH KITOHBN GARDHN. 

CUCUMBERS FROM CUTTINGS. 
When onoe a few Cucumber plants have been 
raised and have become large, the best way of in¬ 
creasing one’s stock of plants is to propagate 
them from cuttings. Cuttings are very easily 
rooted, and they begin to bear immediately. 
They will produoe fruit fit for cutting in half 
the time plants from seed will. We have out 
good fruit from plants raised from cuttings when 
three weeks old. The best parts to make cut¬ 
tings of are the ends of the young, fruiting 
shoots. As it is often necessary to stop these, 
the pieces taken off may be made into cuttings 
in the ordinary way. They may then be either 
inserted in the mounds of soil in whioh the old 
plants are growing, or potted singly in small- 
sized pots. In stopping our Cucumbers, we 
often put the pieces taken off in round the 
margin of the mounds, and oan always find 
young plants when any are wanted. Rooting 
them in pot* is also a very good plan ;it is as¬ 
tonishing how quiokly they strike root into any 
light, sandy mixture, and from pots they are 
easily transferred to the fruiting-beds. The 
outtmgs being made of shoots bearing small 
fruits, these very often remain fresh and good, 
and swell up immediately they are planted out. 
It is in this way plants from cuttings bear fruit 
so soon and freely, as they do not make long 
stems like seedlings before emitting side-shoots 
on which the fruit is borne, and the main stems 
of the cutting-plants fruit too, some being 
produced only an inoh or two from the soil. 
As a rule, seeds of new and valuable Cucum¬ 
bers are sent out in very small quantities, 
half-a-dozen seeds for half-a-crown being no 
unusual prioe, and when half of these are bad or 
fail to germinate, the cultivator may be put to 
some little inconvenience owing to the smallness 
of his stock; so long, however, as I had one 
plant of any kind, I would not trouble about 


seed failures or more seed, as I oould raise plants 
by the dozen, if necessary, from cuttings. In 
the case of almost every kind of Cucumber where 
numbers of plants are grown, one or more will 
come better than the rest. The only way, 
therefore, of securing more of the same sort is 
to resort to cuttings. In raising plants for late 
autumn and winter fruiting, the cutting plan is 
by far the best. Cuttings oan be taken from 
the most fruitful of the summer plants, and 
plants thus raised will be very short jointed 
and fertile, while seedling plants might be 
rambling over the trellis, producing big soft 
leaves, and pithy, long-jointed wood. 

M. M. 


VEGETABLE GROWING IN A POOR SOIL. 

"We cannot grow vegetables in our garden, 
owing to the soil being so pooror, " our 
light, gravelly soil does not suit vegetables," 
are remarks by no means uncommon, but how 
far they are justified one oannot tell without 
special investigation. In order to maintain a 
good supply of vegetables all the year round 
considerable forethought is necessary. Even 
where the garden oonsiits of poor, light, gravelly 
soil, and the rainfall is considerably under the 
average, and where good manure is not plenti¬ 
ful, some would not think about doing anything 
until the time came to sow or plant. The re¬ 
sult of such mismanagement would be, in many 
oases, failure, and suocess would only be attained 
by ohanoe. The preparation of the ground 
should begin in autumn, and would necessarily 
require to be carried on through the winter. 
There are two kinds of poor or bad soils with 
whioh a vegetable grower has to deal, and I have 
had considerable experience with both. They 
may be divided into soils that are too dry, and 
others that are too wet. The last-named type 
must be drained. Some old gardens have been 
drained, but it will not do to rest satisfied that 
the drains are all in good order. They are very 
often ohoked up. We found, two years ago, by 
the water-logged state of the soil, that one or 
two of our drains were stopped up, and on 
digging down to the tiles and taking them out, 
we found their insides densely packed with 
roots. The latter were forced out and the tiles 
relaid; but this will have to be done again in 
the course of a few years. If either a new or 
old garden has to be drained, an outfall must 
be provided. In some oases this requires to be 
a drain 4 feet deep, consisting of 3- inoh tiles. 
Ordinary drains ought to be 3 feet deep and 
15 feet apart, and they should have a slight 
inoline towards the main drain. 

Preparation for the succeeding year 
begins in autumn, by trenohing the ground at 
least two spits deep. My method is this: We 
take out a trench 2 feet 6 inches wide at one 
end, and wheel the material removed to the 
other. A spit is first taken out, and also the 
loose earth, thus giving a depth of nearly a foot; 
another spit is then taken out, and the loose 
earth removed, thus giving nearly a foot more. 
We have, therefore, to begin with, a trench 
2 feet 6 inches wide and 2 feet deep, the bottom 
of which is forked up to the depth of 8 inohes 
or 9 inohes more. In the bottom we place a good 
layer of manure or decayed vegetable matter; 
then, with a line, we mark off a 2-feet spaoe, and 
proceed to take out two spits and two shovel¬ 
lings of loose earth, casting them into the first 
trench, and at the same time placing a layer 
of manure between each foot of soil 
turned over, and eaoh trench ought to have 
the bottom stirred up as at first. If manure 
oannot easily be obtained, decayed vegetables, 
leaves, and other rubbish, which have been 
laid up in a heap to rot will do instead; bnt 
good stable-manure for heavy soils is better 
than anything else. If the ground is prepared 
in this way before winter, and the surfaoe left 
rough, frosty weather will convert a stiff olay 
into a powdery, easily-worked soil; but in order 
to keep it in this state, a dressing of lime or 
mortar rubbish, burnt earth, or road-scrapings 
should be spread over the surfaoe to the depth 
of a few Inches, and be dug in before oropping 
takes place. Heavy soils ought never to be 
worked when wet; better wait a week or two 
than touch ground when in that state. Where 
heavy soils are thus dealt with, winter rains 
and melted snow puss through them freely 
into the drains, and in spring seeds sown 
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in them vegetate freely, and plants root well 
and quickly in them; whereas ground not so 
treated on being turned up is sodden and liesi n 
hard lumps that are difficult to break up. Seeds 
in such a soil often die instead of vegetating, 
and even when plants are got up, they are in¬ 
ferior in quality. 

Light soils 

may be treated in the same way, as far as pre¬ 
paration is concerned, but even if no preparation 
takes place seeds will vegetate in them freely, 
and plants will start into active growth; but if 
no trenching or manuring has taken place, they 
will often succumb to hot, dry weather. Cauli¬ 
flowers will produce buttons, Peas will not pro¬ 
duce a continuous crop. Onions will be small, 
and Carrots, if they grow at all, will scarcely 
be worth storing for the winter; indeed, 
nothing will be satisfactory. One important 
advantage is, however, possessed by owners of 
light, sandy soils, and that is, they can be 
cropped without waiting for a dry surface, as 
has to be done in the case of heavy soils. A 
mulching of short manure, placed on the surface 
when the crops have advanced somewhat in 
growth, is of the utmost service. It prevents 
heavy soils from cracking, and retains moisture 
in light ones ; moreover, if a thorough soaking j 
of water can be given in very dry weather, the 
manure prevents evaporation, and encourages 
root-growth near the surface. Many find great 
difficulty in obtaining manure, the supply fre¬ 
quently falling very far short of the require- { 
ments of the garde a. A good supply of material 
of a manurial character may be obtained by 
collecting all refuse of vegetable matter, such 
as weeds, trimmings from vegetables, tree-leaves 
and mowings.. Suoh matter should be thrown 
into a heap in some out-of-the-way corner, 
and if manure can be mixed with it, then its 
value will be much increased. A very large 
accumulation is made in this way in the course 
of a season. Liquid manure can sometimes be 
obtained to throw over the heap at intervals } 
this becomes absorbed by the material. Liquid 
manure is also a valuable stimulant if diluted 
with water andpoured on the ground when in 
a dry state. House sewage ought also to be 
saved and used in the same manner. 

The value of hoeing 

amongst growing crops is not so well known as 
it ought to be. Whenever the ground becomes 
hard on the surface from rain, it ought to be 
stirred with the hoe. Many have an idea that 
hoes are only, required to cut up large weeds. 
The fact is, it is much easier and quicker to 
destroy weeds when young than it is to kill them 
after they have grown to a large size. In all 
gardens there is a time when an extra effort 
must be made to keep the work in a forward 
state ; especially is this neoesaary in spring and 
summer, for if the ground is not kept in good 
condition, or the crops are injured by weeds, 
the results will be manifest all through the 
season. In most things it is half the battle to 
make a good start, and the cultivation of the 
kitohen garden is no exception to this rule. 
The ground must be kept clean and in good 
order amongst all crops planted in autumn. If 
Cabbages, Broccoli, &o., require to be cut, 
remove the stumps at the same time, or with 
the least delay possible, as they are untidy and 
exhaust the soil. Peas and Broad Beans must 
be sown early, and in a warm position, and 
when the time oomes to sow other crops rather 
be too early than too late. S. L. 


T Vegetables for heavy clai 
■OU. —You ought to be able to grow Khnbart 
Seakale, Globe and Jerusalem Artiohokes i 
suoh a soil. Surely, with a little attention, yoi 
oould also manage Vegetable Marrows, Oniom 
and Parsnips. You should invest a few extr 
pence in Lettuce-seed, and with every crop soi 
a pinch of the seed, as slugs will eat Lettuo 
before anything else. While they are feedinj 
on the Lettuce, the crops will have more tim 
to grow out of the way of their enemies. Tr 
•owing a little Lettuce-seed about the gardei 
at different points onoe a fortnight. A piece q 
ground 2 feet square for each would do.—J. C. C 

M74.—Early Potatoes flowering.—There is n < 
tWng unusual in your Potatoes flowering. I have ih 
same sorts you mention now with many flowers un 
them. The Ash-leaf kinds flower more some years t£ 
others.—J. c. o. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS FOR A SUNLESS GREENHOUSE. 

The best plants for a sunless greenhouse are 
Camellias, which may be used in a variety of 
ways, either planted ont to clothe the walls as 
a background for Ferns and other ornamental 
foliaged subjects, or grown in pots or tubs, as 
centres of groups, for which purpose they are 
well fitted, as their dark leaves show up in 
pleasing contrast with others that are varie¬ 
gated, like those of Coproama Baueriana and 
Kurya latifolia variegata, both of which are 
great acquisitions in any house, as they are 
exceedingly showy, and always look bright and 
in condition the whole year round. Another 
plant that will do well almost anywhere is the 
variegated Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida 
variegata). The Natal Lily (fmantophyilum 
min latum) is nearly as accommodating in this 
respect, and, besides having fine, dark, healthy- 
looking foliage, bears magnifioent heads of 
orange-scarlet Lily-like flowers. So fine and 
showy is this plant, that it should be in every 
house, and for window culture I can specially 
reoommend it, as plants there generally get 
killed by mistaken kindness in giving so muoh 
water; bat, as the Natal Lily wedges the pot it 
is in full of roots, and is haif-aqnatio in its 
nature, it oannot well be overdone with 
moisture, as it takes up a great deal in the 
course of twenty-four hours. The Arum Lily 
(Calla sBthiopioa) is likewise a desirable plant, 
thriving in sunshine or shade, and sending up 
its stately flowers at a season when white flowers 
are moat acceptable. 

As to Febns that may be grown in a sunless 
greenhouse their name is legion, and I will only 
mention a few of the beet, among which are 
some of the Spleenworta (Aspleniums), suoh 
as A. bolbiferum, A. biforme, A. flaccidum, 
A. o&nariense, and A. fcenioulaoeum. These 
are all free growers and very ornamental, 
especially A. biforme and A. flaocidnm, which 
are gracefully arching, and, therefore, most 
effeotive in vases. For large houses where there 
is plenty of room, the Californian Chain Fern 
(Woodwardia radicans) is grand, and so ie W. 
orientalis, whioh is not so spreading but very 
handsome and noble-looking, the young fronds 
when they first oome showing a good deal of 
colour. Phleb odium aristatum is likewise very 
distinct, the fronds of this being of a rich, 
glaucous silvery hue that show up in pleasing 
contrast with the deep-green of others. Lomaria 
ohilensis is a fine, bold-looking Fern, and 
Crjtunium faloatum mast not be forgotten, 
as that stands amongst Ferns for distinctness of 
character like the Holly amongst evergreens, 
and like that shrub it is bright and oheery- 
looking the whole year through. The popular 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum ouneatnm) should 
always have a space, and Pteris oretioa albo- 
lineata ought not to be left ont of the list, as it 
is a very beautiful kind. Seedling Tree-Ferns 
are stately objeota, and when they get too large 
to be accommodated may generally be got 
rid of to advantage in exchange for others. 
The most serviceable amongst these are 
Dicksonia antarctica, D. aqnarrosa, and 
Cyathea dealbata, and to associate with these 
there are the Palms, suoh as the Chuean 
Palm (Cham%rops Fortunei), Areca sapid*, 
Coco* Weddeiliana, and Latania borbonioa, 
all of which may be kept in a email state 
and healthy for years, provided they are 
never allowed to get too dry at their roots. The 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) and its 
variegated forms are also fine plants for mixing 
with others, more particularly with Palms and 
Ferns, with which they associate well; and 
then, again, there are Aralia Sieboldi and A. 
Sieboldi variegata, both striking in size of leaf 
and appearance. If climbers are wanted nothing 
can surpass the Lapagerias, which love shade, 
and to see these at their best they should be 
planted near each other, that their shoots may 
commingle, and then, when in flower, the effect 
of the one is greatly heightened by the contrast 
of colour with the other, as the red and white 
blend well together. D. S. 


Veronicas for winter flowering.— 

Plants that were struck from cuttings in spring 
will now need moving to the pots in which they 
are to flower. The size they will require will 
be determinable by the varieties grown. For 


the small-growing, autumn-flowering kinds, 
such as Blue Gem, 6-inch pots are large enough; 
whereas the larger, stronger sorts, like V. 
Anderson! and V. ealicifolia, should have pots 
from 9 inches to 12 inches in diameter. 
Veronicas are not particular in the matter of 
■oil, providing it is sufficiently porous, for, as 
they need a good deal of water unless the 
material is suoh as to admit of its passing 
freely through, the roots are liable to get into 
an unhealthy state. Drain the pote well, and 
put some fibrous matter over the crooks. If 
the plants are not already sufficiently bushy, 
the strongest shoots should again have their 
points pinched out. In the case of the largest- 
growing varieties it will be better to tie the 
branches well ont, for, though the growth of 
these plants is stout enough to support itself, 
still, the admission of light and air to their 
centres will keep the plants more eompaot, and 
make them capable of producing more flowers 
in proportion to their aize. W here Veronioas are 
planted ont daring summer, with a view to their 
being taken np and potted later on, abundance of 
water must be given in dry weather; if this is neg¬ 
lected they will not make the requisite pro¬ 
gress. Where large specimens are wanted, and 
out-baok plants have been kept for the pur¬ 
pose, enough pot-room must be given to keep 
the growth moving freely. Manure-water, if 
applied sufficiently often—say, onoe a-week— 
will do mnoh to sustain the plants ; yet, in the 
case of exceptionally free-rooting things suoh as 
these, it is well not to rely wholly on liquid 
stimulants, as, when mnoh under-potted, the 
the soil dries np so fast in hot weather that the 
foliage is apt to snffer.—T. B. 

Amaranth Feathers (Humea elegans).— 
This is a useful plant in many ways. It is 
eqnally well adapted for the greenhouse, con¬ 
servatory, and for the summer flower garden. 
Its strong, upright stem attains a height of 
6 feet, and even 8 feet, and throws ont quanti¬ 
ties of graoeful drooping sprays, rivalling in 
beauty our most ornamental Grasses. Single 
plants of it are often need as a central figure in 
a circular bed, and right well they answer for 
that purpose, but it would be doing this plant a 
great in justice to oonfine it to such positions. 
There are various ways of propagating the 
Humea, One of them, and a good one, is to 
raise the young plants from seed. This may be 
town now or almost at any time in spring or 
summer. Young plants of this season’s produc¬ 
tion will not come to perfection this year, bat 
will grow on without flowering until next 
spring. The seed is very small, and, in many 
cases, mnoh of it does not germinate freely; but 
a little extra attention will always ensure some 
plants, and a great heat is not required to grow 
them in at first; on the contrary, they will suc¬ 
ceed from the beginning in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature. They delight in a sandy soil, and 
from the first should be grown in a mixture of 
this kind. Plants 1 foot high or so may be 
grown In a 3-inch pot, bat these will not be of 
much decorative value. When, however, they 
oome to be potted in 8-inch, 10-inch, and 12-inoli 
pote, they will be of the greatest use. When 
growing in such pots in the greenhouse in spring 
they need not be turned out of the pote if taken 
into the flower garden in the eammer; on the 
contrary, they should be plunged in the pots, 
and then they oan be conveniently lifted and 
taken into the greenhouse for decorative pur¬ 
poses again in the winter. Those who possess 
one or two large plants of this Humea now 
should take some of the side-shoots from them 
at once. Make cuttings of them, pot them singly 
in 2&-inoh pots, and plunge them in a gentle 
bottom-heat. These young plants will be found 
most oseful from early next spring onwards.— 
C. B. N. 

Lilies* —At the earliest-flowered examples of 
L. auraAum go out of bloom, it will be well to 
stand them out-of-doors, choosing a place when 
they will get plenty of light. Now, when there 
is no farther growth going on, less water will be 
needed, but the soil must not be let to get 
so dry as to oause the leaves to flag, otherwise 
they will die off before their proper time, thereby 
injuring the bulbs. Late-flcwering sorts, suoh 
as the different varieties of L. speciosnm, should 
have each stem secured to a neat stiok, 
which must be long enough to support the 
stem in an erect position. In tying Lilies, 
it is necessary tube careful when inserting the 
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■tlcka in the soil not to thrust them into the 
bnlbs; through inattention to this simple 
matter, I have seen them half destroyed. But 
as the stems usually rise perpendicularly from 
the bulbs, it only requires a little forethought 
to avoid injuring them. Where several bulbs 
are grown together in a pot, they naturally re¬ 
quire a good deal of water; the soil must never 
be let to become dry enough to make the 
leaves droop for ever so short a time, as if this 
ooours, the lower ones are sure to die off pre¬ 
maturely, the effect of which will be to render 
the plants unsightly and interfere with their 
well-being for another year. Syringe them 
freely every afternoon during dry weather. If 
this is attended to there wifi be less danger of 
aphides molesting them.—B. 

1071.— Culture and savins seed of 
Oooksoom Ds. —It is too late to attempt to 
grow these suooessfully this year. They can 
only be grown to a large size by those who have 
heated pits or frames, or low-roofed houses, 
where they oan be near the glass, and have the 
benefit of bottom-heat, as they require plenty 
of warmth, and thrive best on common hotbeds, 
the heat and the steam from which suits them 
admirably. Many fall to grow them as large as 
they might do by sowing the seed too early, 
and then the plants get long-legged, and later 
on the heat in the bed declines, which causes a 
check in the growth from which the plants never 
recover. If I may so express myself, good 
Cockscombs oan only be grown at express speed, 
by which I mean they most have plenty of heat 
In a steaming atmosphere, regular supplies of 
stimulating liquid for the roots, and unremitting 
attention in the way of careful ventilation and 
judicious shading from bright sun. Many can, 
and do, grow a few plants in Cucumber and 
Melon frames, and where hotbeds cannot be 
made up specially for them there is no better 
plaoe; but I do not advise such a oourse. It is 
oetter by far to let them have a frame to them¬ 
selves. The 1st of April is early enough to sow 
the seed, and as soon as the seedlings appear 
they must be raised up to the glass, and at the 
same time have the advantage of bottom-heat, 
and when they are large enough to handle 
they must be put singly into small pots, 
be shaded from bright sunshine, and the 
frame very oarefully ventilated in cold weather. 
As soon as they have filled these pots with roots, 
they must be put into ones of larger size, and this 
treatment must be continued until they reach 
pots 7 inches in diameter, which is large enough 
for all ordinary purposes. The man who cannot 
grow a good Oookscomb in that sized pot, after a 
year or two’s praotioe, oannot be considered a 
successful cultivator. With regard to tempera¬ 
ture, if the pots stand on a bottom-heat, ranging 
from 80 degs., to 90 degs, it will not be too much ; 
while the temperature of the air of the frame 
at night may be from 65 degs. to 70 degs.—not 
lower—with a rise of 10 degs. to 20 degs. by 
day, according to the strength of the sun’s rays. 
As to soil, it is impossible to grow good Cocks¬ 
combs in a poor compost. It must be the 
riohest and best that can be had. One-half 
of the sort should oonsist of old hotbed 
manure, just dry enough to allow of its being 
rubbed through a coarse-meshed sieve; the 
other half should be good fibrous loam, not 
sifted, but chopped fine with a spade, and the 
fibrous part retained. Add to this some coarse 
•and, and it will make a suitable mixture. In 
the matter of watering, from the first give them 
regularly manure-water—the drainage from the 
farm-yard is the best—and always have a can¬ 
ful of it in the frame, so that it may be warmed 
before using. Seeds are formed on the stem 
just below the comb, whioh, when ripe, can be 
picked out. Seeds should be taken from the 
largest and best-formed combs.—J. C. C. 

Bouvardias. —Plants that were struck from 
euttings early in the year should be encouraged 
to make as much growth as possible, for upon 
the size and strength they attain during the next 
eight or ten weeks will depend the quantity 
of bloom they will be able to yield. If there is 
any indication of the pots they are in being too 
•mall to afford them the requisite sustenance, 
they should at once be moved to others a size 
larger. Give manure water once a-week, to 
•turn of the stook as are making free growth, 
this will keep the soil in a condition that will 
•uatain them to the end of the season. Plants 
that flowered last year,-and were outfbapk and 
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re-potted in spring, generally stand in need of 
being assisted in this way. Bouvardias that 
were planted out in cold pits or frames, made 
comparatively little progress during the 
lengthened oold weather; with a view to making 
up the lost time the lights should still be closed 
early whilst the sun u on the glass, syringing 
freely overhead at the same time ; the effect of 
this treatment, either when the plants are 

S lanted out or grown in pots, is that they make 
ouble the progress in a given time that they 
do when air is left on until late in the evening, 
or the lights not dosed at alL—T. B. 

Paeeiflora Constance Elliott.— This 
new Passion-flower proves to be a very manageable 
plant, as it flowers as freely when grown in pots 
as when planted out; only, as a matter of 
oourse, the blossoms are not so numerous, 
because the growth is not so long, but in pro¬ 
portion to the root space I find it produce a 
good number of flowers. It is a very suitable 
plant for those to grow who have unheated 
houses to fill, as in such structures it would 
survive the winter. The ohief point to attend 
to is to promote a vigorous growth, as the 
flowers are mainly produoed on the growth of 
the current year. It is rather a strong-rooting 
subject, and therefore requires a fair amount of 
pot-room; but specimens large enough for any 
moderate-sized house may be grown in pots, 12 
inches in diameter. Supposing a plant comes to 
hand at the present time, and its roots have filled 
a 6-inch pot. It will be better, for the sake of 
getting a larger plant next year, to shift it into 
another pot 2-inches larger at once, allowing 
the shoots to grow and flower this season if they 
are strong enough to do so. During the sum¬ 
mer the plant should stand in a cool, shady 
house, or in a warm position in the open. In 
the autumn, it must be removed to its winter 
quarters. The future condition of the plant 
will then require consideration, seeing that it 
flowers on the young wood, and that the 
more natural the habit in which it oan be 

f rown the better appearance it will have. 

'ormal training should be avoided. Sup¬ 
posing a plant has three or four strong 
shoots, these should be but baok during 
the winter to within 2& feet of the pots. These 
shoots should then have a stiok placed to each, 
and at the same time the plant should have a 
larger pot, if desirous of growing it quickly into 
a large specimen; if not, it may remain one year 
longer without disturbing the roots. Early in 
the spring plaoe the plant in a light airy posi¬ 
tion in the house, ana give it sufficient water to 
keep the soil always moist. The shoots which 
were out baok in the winter will then send out 
two or three others according to their strength. 
The growth so made should be allowed to 
ramble pretty much at will. Of oourse, the 
growth may be trained, if it is desired; but, 
looking at the satisfactory condition of our own 

E lant, 1 am satisfied that the less training they 
ave the better, when allowed to grow natur¬ 
ally, and to hang down from stems 2 feet or 
3 feet higher than the pot. When the plant is 
in flower it then forms as pretty a plant as any¬ 
one oould desire to see. Those who know any¬ 
thing of the character of growth of the Passion¬ 
flowers generally associate them with climbing 
plants, which, of oourse, they are, and beautiful 
ones, too; but the variety under notioe I have 
proved to be a useful pot plant, but whether the 
other sorts are amenable to the same treat¬ 
ment, I do not know, as I have never tried 
them; but I feel sure that a good many who 
oannot accommodate it as a climber might get a 
good deal of pleasure out of it by growing it in 
pots.—J. C. C. 

Evergreen Laburnum (Cytisus raoe- 
raosua).—Plants of this useful winter-flowerer 
that are intended to bloom during the ensuing 
season will now be in their blooming pots. They 
are now best stood out-of-doors, ana should have 
a position where they will be exposed to the sun, as 
when the growth is made under the unobstructed 
influence of the solar rays, it is ripened up to an 
extent that enables the plants to flower in a 
way that no amount of exposure subsequently 
to the growth being made will effect. 8ee that 
the roots are well supplied with water, any 
deficiency in this respect is the most certain 
oourse to bring on an attack of red spider, 
whioh is partial to this Cytisus. Syringe the 
plants freely every afternoon. No more stop¬ 
ping should now be necessary, except pinching 


out the points of any shoots that may happen 
to outgrow the others. Old plants that nave 
flowered, and afterwards were out in and potted 
should be fully exposed like the younger ones. 
In the case of these no shoot pinohing should be 
necessary. If the pots are full of roots it will 
be well to give manure-water onoe every ten 
days or a fortnight. Cytisus require little in 
the way of sticks and ties to support their 
branches; but if the old cut-back plants have 
broken freely it is likely that the shoots will be 
much crowded, to remedy this a few of the 
strongest branohes may be tied well out. This 
will admit air and light to the centres of the 
plants, Ac., and in addition it will tend to equalise 
the growth by directing the flow of sap into the 
weaker shoots that are in an erect position. 
Small examples struck from cuttings last 
autumn, and now in little pots, should be 
encouraged to make growth ; a oold frame where 
the pots can be stood on sand or ashes, will 
answer for them for the next three months. 
Treat in other respeote as recommended for the 
larger portion of the stook, except that the 
whole of the shoots will most likely need to 
have their points pinohed out, as it is requisite 
that a close bushy condition be secured.—B. 

SMALL BIRDS. 

The “big Gooseberry” season will soon be here, 
and in tne interim that hardy perennial, “ the 
small birds question,” is blossoming with its 
wonted luxuriance. I think if someone would 
point out the desirability of treating the subject 
with practical common-sense, instead of em¬ 
bellishing it with sentimental theorisms, some 
more unanimous consensus of opinion would be 
the result. There oan be no doubt in the minds 
of urban gardeners who have studied the habits 
of the native sparrow that he is responsible for 
an incalculable amount of damage, such as can 
only be accounted for by an inherent love of 
mischief. It would seem as if the sparrow, know¬ 
ing that the culture of flowers in large towns 
is surrounded by almost insuperable difficulties, 
had resolved to give a death-blow to the pur¬ 
suit. Here, in London, my borders have been 
almost denuded of spring flowers by the rapaoity 
of these feathered demons; and where Snow¬ 
drops, Scillas, Crocuses, Pansies, Primroses, and 
Polyanthuses, should have delighted the eye, 
maimed stems and tom petals alone remained, 
while buds and blossoms strewed the ground in 
unregarded profusion. But the mission of the 
sparrow extends beyond this, for I have seen 
him diligently at work pulling up seedling 
plants by the roots, and leaving them to wither 
and die on the surface. Happily there are 
many persons who consider themselves as orna¬ 
ments of the human race, and a few who may 
be justly recognised as suoh. If any of these 
can glean a ray of pleasure from the speotaole 
of small birds employing themselves in such work 
as I have described he is profoundly welcome 
to my share of their attentions; and I will 
hunt my own insects and weeds with what 
equanimity I oan. I know that some indignant 
humanitarian will plunge into print with a long 
dissertation upon the uses of sticks and black 
cotton ; but I know of no law—human, moral, 
or divine—why I should be compelled to trans¬ 
form my garden into a huge black oobweb to save 
It from being wreoked. So far I have written 
of the London sparrow: he is a bird without a 
redeeming feature. In the oountry, I can quite 
believe small birds commit various and irritat¬ 
ing depredations; but some speoies have gifts 
whioh seoure their immunity from punishment, 
while others appear to reserve their malignity 
for isolated cases. For instance, A. writes to 
say that he has seen sparrows stripping his fruit- 
trees of bud, and carrying desolation among his 
flowers. B. immediately) writes from another 
oounty, and, after a sneer as to what “ some 
people” state, says his trees and plants are 
full of buds, and unravaged. Let him rest, 
and be thankful! The inference he suggests 
is that either A. is writing romance, or that he 
has a totally new kind of sparrow, whose vioes 
are preternaturally developed. Many are the 
plaintive appeals of “ humane ” people to spare 
the birds; many the pleasant notions resusci¬ 
tated on their behalf; many the fallacies and 
supposed, or invented, virtues that are eloquently 
declaimed in mitigation of their delinquencies. 
But it has been left to your correspondent,' * Hilda 
M. Wilson” (No. 432, page 199), for whose tastes 
I feel the highest admfr&tion, to urge even a 
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stronger plea to stay the hand of destruction— 
“To lay (!) oat in a hammock, in the shade, on 
a hot summer’s day, with not too ezoitieg a 
book, and to hear the blaok-bird’s song aa he 
softly sings, Ac., Ac., would send one to sleep, 
If one were so inolined I” There Is a charming 
picture of felioity—and so true! It may, 
certainly, be objected that gardeners are not 
aocoitomed to “lay out” in hammocks, nor 
have leisure, in these days of green fly and red 
spider, to sleep in the shade when they feel so 
Inolined. And the carping critic may even go 
the length of asserting that the hammock, and 
the “ not too exciting ” book, would alone be 
•efficient to produce the same effect—especially, 
“If on® were so inclined.” However, all the 
dlsouseion in the world will not alter facts. 
Yon may oall your geese swans, but it will not 
lengthen their necks ; and you may call the 
sparrow a phoenix, but he will be only a noisy, 
quarrelsome, voracious, impudent, destructive 
animal all the same. Sapbrb Audk. 


HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Ws illustrate a simple and effective method of 
arranging cut Narcissus flowers with sprays of 


greenhouse that the question of how to grow 
plants successfully in windows is necessarily of 
the greatest interest to them. Those who have 
even the convenience of a cold frame will, of 
oourse, find the task of decorating the dwelling 
much facilitated ; but, as I have said, there is, 
unhappily, a great portion of our population 
who are not only not provided with this simple 
accommodation, but whose garden is of the 
most fragmentary character. This is more 
especially the case in large towns where 
windows in many parts form almost the whole 
available space in whioh garden operations are 
conducted. There is, however, no reason for 
anyone to despair of attaining suooess, for I 
have noticed that it is more from a want of 
knowledge than from adverse circumstances 
that failures ooour. 

General Treatment. 

It will naturally be understood that cleanli¬ 
ness is of the first importance to plant life. 
Leaves breathe, as it were, through their pores, 
and if these be choked by impurities of any 
kind, the functions of the plant are in a manner 
paralysed. The more confined the atmosphere, 
the greater need Is there for frequent washing and 
syringing. All plain, hard-foliaged kinds should 
tw well spomred, using plenty of clean, tepid 


Group of Nan'tatma and Laurel Leaves in a Vase, showing a simple and tasteful arrangement. 


the common Laurel. The arrangement of cut 
flowers for the adornment of the dwelling-house 
appears to be, In a general sense, little under¬ 
stood. Often flowers, individually of the greatest 
beauty, are wedged tightly together in a glass 
or vase in inch a manner as to be almost unrecog¬ 
nisable, and not the slightest regard is paid to 
harmony of colour, or of suitable foliage to form 
a setting for the flowers. Wherever practicable 
the flowers look best when accompanied by 
their own foliage, and when the glasses or vases 
are filled with one kind only. In the case of 
the vase figured, however, the Narcissus, aa will 
bo readily noticed, goes well with the Laurel 
leaves, and the trusses of flowers being few in 
number, and being lightly and carelessly 
arranged, are seen to the greatest advantage— 
s most desirable condition that cannot be 
attained when a crowded arrangement, as is 
so often the case, is adopted. B. 


CULTURE OF WINDOW PLANTS. 
There Is no branoh of gardening which 
embraces a wider range than that relating to 
tile culture and preservation, in a healthy state, 
of plants in dwelling-houses. There are, and 
always will be, so many who hws no frame or 


water. Ferns, Mosses, Ac., may be gently, but 
thoroughly syringed, taking care that the under 
■urfaoe of the foliage is well cleaned. Insects 
often make their appearance, and must be kept 
nnder, either by brushing them off with a soft 
brush or by means of fumigation. The latter is 
the most effectual method, although, if the 
stioh-in-tlme principle be acted upon, and the 
first insects destroyed, there will seldom be 
any need for it; should a plant, however, be¬ 
come badly infested, plaoe it nnder a tub and 
fill the same with Tobacco smoke. Two appli¬ 
cations at the interval of a few days will 
generally suffice to clear them all off. When 
we come to watering we touch the most difficult 
part of our subject. It is utterly impossible to 
lay down hard and fast rules ; the attempt to 
do so would merely result in disastrous failure ; 
nothing but practise can give proficiency in this 
branoh of plant oulture. The great point to be 
kept in view is, that in winter, water is merely 
required to maintain life, whereas in summer, 
when the functions are active, and growth pro¬ 
gressing, enough must be given, not only to 
supply waste, but to allow of the extension and 
formation of new tissues. Were these facts 
kept oonstantly in mind, there would not be 
many disasters arise from ovsrwatering. In 


dull, sunless weather, let eaoh plant dry out 
thoroughly, and then give just enough to well 
moisten the ball of earth. In a hot, parch¬ 
ing time this care is not so needful, if the roots 
are healthy, and the plant growing freely, 
copious, and frequent waterings must be the 
rule. These general rules will form a basis upon 
whioh the grower may safely work. They will, 
however, have to be varied and modified according 
to circumstances and the plants cultivated, but 
for the acquirement of this knowledge he must 
rely upon constant practice and unremitting 
attention. In the matter of ventilation, be care¬ 
ful to avoid cutting draughts; much harm is 
often done by injuaioious air-giving. Do not, 
either, run into the common error of turning 
your plants out upon the doorsteps or balconies 
in weather whioh, although sunny, may yet be 
of a chilling nature. Harden gradually, on the 
approach of spring, by increasing the amount of 
air, and only turn them out-of-doors on mild, moist 
days. A safe rule is to be guided by one’s own 
feelings : if the atmosphere be congenial to tho 
human frame it will be benefioial to plant life, 
and vice versa. That, at least, is the conclusion 
at whioh I have arrived. 

Pott in (i and Propaoatino. 

Many who grow window-plants make a point 
of getting them shifted by a professional culti¬ 
vator. This Is, however, by no means 
necessary, and is wrong in principle, 
as the nature of a plant is but imper¬ 
fectly understood If its root-aovion 
cannot be observed. I would advise 
that the soil be purchased at a nur¬ 
seryman’s, stating for what kind of 
plant it is required. Be careful never 
to give large shifts, and see that your 
soil is well sanded and not too rich ; 
any little deficiency in nutriment can 
easily be supplied by a top-dressing of 
any of the concentrated manures. 
For Ferns, and delicately-rooted sub¬ 
jects, allow plenty of drainage—in 
fact, all kinds of plants grown in 
rooms should be amply provided for 
in this respect. Nothing can be more 
injurious than stoppage of the drain 
age, and to secure immunity from 
injury in this respect, each plant 
should be examined at the commence¬ 
ment of the winter, and fresh drain¬ 
age given, if found necessary, using 
some good clean potsherds or broken 
charcoal for that purpose. There is no 
reason why window gardeners should 
not try their hands at propagating ; it 
is amusing, and greater pleasure is 
derived from the oulture of home- 
struck plants than from those whioh 
have to be bought. Most of the so- 
called soft-wooded plants may be in¬ 
creased with ease, and if a few cut¬ 
tings be put in every year, they will 
supply the plaoe of plants which get 
too large. The appliances neoessary 
will consist merely of a few bell-glasses, 
•oms soil of a light description, and 
some silver-sand. Fill the pots to within 
2 inches of the rim with soil, and 
finish off with sand, making the pot quite 
full. The pot should be filled about one- 
third of its depth with drainage. The cut¬ 
tings are Inserted in the sand and kept 
covered with the bell-glass until rooted. 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Vertenae, Lobelias, Ac., 
may all be struck in this manner in an 
ordinary living room. Pelargoniums only 
will need no covering. Put each catting in a 
small pot; it will root freely enough. Seeds of 
annuals may also be raised by sowing in a pot 
filled to within 1 inch of the rim, and oovered 
with a piece of glass until fairly np. I have 
here indicated comparatively little of what may 
be done in the way of window gardening, but 
enough, I think, to enable even beginners to 
try the undertaking with a fair prospect of 
success. I trust that they may not be daunted 
by a few failures, for, permit me to add, in this, 
as in every other branoh of gardening, there is 
no royal road to success. B. T. 

hits.—N itrate of potash and sulphide of pot 

ash.—Nitrale cf potato applied in small quantities—say, 
i om. to the gallon—would be beneficial to greenhouse 
plants, It not applied too often. Mixed with a phosphatic 
manure—aay superphosphate—It would give much better 
results. Sulphide of potsah should never be used ss s 
manors.—R. M. Ungi RST TTDm 
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FRTTIT. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR NEXT YEAR. 
Whether Strawberry planti are wanted for 
forcing in pots, or for planting in the open, 
there must not be any further delay in preparing 
them if they are expeoted to bear a good crop 
of fruit next year. The earlieet runner* muit 
be obtained, and they muat be induoed to form 
root* at quickly as possible. There are several 
ways of doing this; my favourite plan is to fill 
some 3-inoh pots with soil, and take them to 
the bed and lay a single runner on eaoh, and to 
keep the soil regularly moist until the pot* are 
foil of roots. Very good planti may be ob¬ 
tained by pegging the runners down on the 
ground. When this plan is adopted, I like to 
loosen up the soil with a trowel, and break any 
hard lumps of the earth to pieces before the 
runner is laid, and then the plants lift with a 
good number of roots. In whatever way the 
plants are prepared, experience plainly shows 
that any extra attention bestowed upon them 
in the earliest stage of their existence is 
rewarded by an increase in the crop. As a 
matter of fact, it is a waste of time and space 
to attempt to force early plants that have been 
indifferently prepared, and if they are not 
wanted for early work, it is much more satis¬ 
factory to have to deal with strong plants, 
having plump, well-ripened crowns, than with 
weak ones. For thoee who are content if they 

S t their earliest Strawberries by the middle of 
ay, there is no necessity to use pots or provide 
heated houses, as the only applianoe required is 
a oold pit, or substantial frame. A sufficient 
number of the earliest runners should be pre¬ 
pared, and as soon as they have made roots 
enough to bear remoral, they must be trans¬ 
planted into a rich piece of ground, where they 
can get plenty of son, as the object should be 
to obtain strong plants by the autumn. They 
must have every attention in the way of 
watering in dry weather, and all runners muat 
be out off before they have time to exhaust the 
plants. When put out, the plants should be 
1 foot apart eaoh way. Early in March the pit 
or frame must be got ready to reoeive them. 
They require to be planted in a bed of good 
soil, which should be raised up to within 
9 inches of the glass. Except to give the 
plants water as often as they want it, and 
plenty of air, and to out off the runners, they 
will give no further trouble. From plants dealt 
with in this way we get every year some 
splendid fruit, which begins to ripen about the 
middle of May ; and they keep up the supply 
untU we can piok from the open beds. To 
return to the runners, which are laid in pots. 
These may be planted out, and lifted again in 
the spring, and either put into suitable-sized 
pots, and fruited in them, or they may be trans¬ 
ferred to frames. As much stronger plants are 
obtained for late-fruiting when they are 
planted out and put into pots as they are 
wanted, I am quite sure it will not be many 

S tars before the bulk of the plants to be fruited 
pots will be potted in the spring instead of 
the preceding summer. Not only because it is 
a considerable saving in labour of watering, and 
the getting rid of the difficulty of finding 
suitable plaoes in whioh to winter early 
potted plants, but because better crops are 
obtained, as the plants are grown and rested 
under more natural conditions, whioh causes 
them to push up stronger trusses of flowers. 
To obtain a supply of plants that must be taken 
to the forcing bouse before the end of March, 
it will be always necessary to put them in the 
fruiting pots as soon as the plants are large 
enough, but after that time newly potted plants 
will do as well as the others. With respect to 
the preparation of the plants for fruiting next 
year in the open, they cannot be obtained too 
early, and it always pays to prepare them in 
the same way as if they were for forcing, and if 
they are expected to bear a good crop of fruit 
the next season, they must be planted by the 
first week in August. Respecting the best varieties 
for this purpose, it is beat to plant about half-a- 
dozen sorts first, and then select those kindb 
whioh best adapt themselves to the soil. 
The most popular Strawberries are Keen’s 
Seedling, Comtesse Hericart de Thury, Presi¬ 
dent, Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir Charles Napier, 
and Dr. Hogg. Quite twq-thirds of the land 
oooupied with Strawberries jojujo^ty is 


cropped with these six sorts, which is pretty good 
evidence that they are more reliable than any 
others. The ground should be thoroughly pre¬ 
pared while the young plants are growing on. 

: It should first reoeive a good dressing of stable 
manure, and then be dug up from 1 foot to 18 
inches deep. Those who have to deal with old 
gardens should make an effort to trench the 
ground 2 feet deep, and where the bottom soil 
is at all suitable it should be brought to the 
top, but if the nature of the subsoil is bad it 
should be stirred up and left there. In gardens 
that have been many years under cultivation 
where the subsoil is too ungenial to bring to the 
surfaoe, the staple may be made muon more 
oongenial for Strawberries, if it receives an 
addition of fresh material, suoh as loam, lime- 
rubbish, orburntearth. In fact, anything almost 
in the way of a change do good. In all 
heavy soils, whether tney have long been under 
cultivation or not, fresh lime, spread on the 
surfaoe, and forked in a fortnight before the 
plants go out, is of much value for Strawberry 
oropi, as lime renders more soluble any organic 
matter the land may contain. J. G. C. 


RINGING AND LIGATURING FRUIT- 
TREES. 


I was much interested in Mr. Simm's descrip¬ 
tion of the above operations that appeared in 
Gardening, No. 405, page 543, and its result; 
and as I had twenty Espalier Pear-trees that 
have been very unsatisfactory—some not even 
blooming—I thought I would try the experiment 
with some of them, and in January last com¬ 
menced the operation with the following result. 
All the trees are healthy, and about fifteen or 
twenty years old, with boles varying from 
12 inches to 20 inches in oiroumferenoe. Some 
are William’s Bon Chretien, some Marie Louise, 
and others that I cannot say the names of, as I 
have never seen their fruits 


No. 1 bors two Posts la- 1 year—his 18 this ... Ligatured 
i, Shore three Pears last year-has none this Llgatared 
m 8 bora two Peira list year-has on* this... Ligatured 
4 bora one Pear last year—has none this... Ringed 
n 6 bora two Pears last year—has none this Ligatured 
»• « ) (Ringed 

;; J h»?e mtu bloom. 1 

it 9 / (Ligatured 

,, 10 blossomed, but never bore fruit until this year— has 
two Pears. Nothing done to the tree. 

„ 11 blossomed, but never bora fruit—none this year. 
Nothing done to the tree. 

„ 12 blossomed, but nerer bora fruit until fills year—has 
two Pears Nothing done to the tree. 

„ 18 bora one Pear last year—none this. Nothing dons 
to the tree. 

„ 14 bora one Pear last year—none this. Ligatured. 

„ 16 bore two Pears last year—three this. Nothing 
done to the tree. 

„ 16 bore three Pears latt year-ten fids. Nothing 


” ?£lh*ve never borne end blossomed but slightly. 
" 191 19 was ligatured. 

20 bora three Pears lest year—sixteen this. Nothing 
done to the tree. 


From these experiments, It would appear 
that neither ringing nor ligaturing has any 
effect for good. Trees never having borne 
before have fruit on them this year, though 
nothing was done to them. On the other hand, 
in three oases, trees that bore fruit last year have 
none on them this, vet they were respectively 
ringed and ligatured. And the trees that have 
never bloomed were not affected by the opera¬ 
tion. This demonstrates how easy it is to come 
to wrong conclusions, nnless experiments are 
made in sufficient numbers. In my own case, 
had I only tried No. 1,1 should have been a 
convert to ligaturing, as the tree increased its 
vield from 3 to 18; but, on the other aide, 
No. 16, to whioh nothing was done, jumped 
from 3 to 10; and No. 20, from 3 to 16. How¬ 
ever, I shall try the operation again next season 
before forming a decided opinion, and hope to 
let your readers who are interested know the 
result. I may here remark, that all the fruit 
appears on the side of the trees exposed to the 
north-east winds; on the opposite and most 
sheltered side of the trees there is not a single 
Pear. My large standard trees—Apple and 
Pear—have been almost stripped of foliage by 
the oold winds. 

T. T. J. 


1124.—Plums failing. — I believe that 
sudden ohange of temperature Is the cause of 
Plums failing in the wav you state. It is 
unfortunately too often the case with Plums. 


I have seen many suoh oases, and have noticed 
that the warmer the aspect in whioh the trass 
were growing, the more liable they were to go 
off in the way described. The temperature 
fluctuates so much during the month of May 
that the young fruit gets ohilled, whioh o aue m 
it to fall offi—J. C. C. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

This is one of the most important operations in 
the whole routine of hardy fruit culture, for on 
its dne performance depends, in a great degree, 
whether the energy of the tree or bush shall be 
expended on the production of useless wood, or 
be turned to profitable aooount in the matura¬ 
tion of the crop of fruit; and, above all, in 
swelling up and perfecting the bode that are to 
give us next year’s crop. It is the height of 
folly to let strong wood shoots grow to full 
length simply to be out off in winter, and if the 
leaders are not checked, they continue to rusk 
up and monopoliae the strength of the tree to 
such an extent, that the weaker shoots, that 
should be the most fruitful are starved, and 
cannot perfect their growth, and fail joat at the 
critical time. I was mnoh Interested lately in 
hearing from an amateur gardener the result of 
his experience in fruit culture, for he could not 
make out the reason why his Peaoh and other 
fruit trees set their fruit on the weakly little 
shoots, while on the strong shoots the few 
blossoms that were produced fell off entirely 
without setting the fruit. And this is the 
general rale;It is the medium-sized, well- 
ripened shoots that one wants to take care off, 
and by removing altogether grosa, watery 
growth, that monopolises too large a share of 
sap, and thinning out the remainder, one gets 
shoots of the right frait-producing size, and 
that ripen thoroughly throughout their 
entire length, and are well famished with 
bloom buds, that do not fail ns at the 
proper time to set good crops of fruit. Wall 
trained trees of all kinds should now have the 
shoots that grow straight out from the wall out 
baok to about half their length, leaving three 
or four pairs of leaves ; and any side-shoots for 
whioh spaoe can be found should be nailed or 
tied in to the wall, as well as the leaders that 
are not over strong, for if they are getting far 
in advance of the rest of the shoots it Is best to 
pinoh out the point, for the more growth It 
makes not only defeats the probability of its 
becoming fruitful ifcself, but it is sura also to 
lessen the chanoes of the more weakly ones doing 
so. Briefly, an evenly-balanoed tree is not only 
more beantifnl, but has every chance of becoming 
the most useful and fruitful into the bargain. 
Bush, pyramid, or espalier trees of all kinds 
need to have the points of the tender shoots 
stopped before they become hard enough to 
require a knife to do so. The fruit in the 
interior of the bash gets the benefit of extra 
light, and the buds for next season become 
strong and plump, altogether different to what 
they would be if shaded by a dense growth of 
foliage, and thereby winter pruning is reduced 
to a minimum. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the active growing season is bv far the 
beat time for pruning, as the out* heal over 
muoh quioker, and in stone fruit this is of great 
importance. Peaches, Cherries, and fruits that 
are impatient of the knife in winter may be 
safely out when in full leaf growth, and hardly 
any winter pruning will then be needed. 

_J. G. H. 

Vine failures. —Although the Vine is one 
of the easiest plants to cultivate, and often 
remains fruitful under the most adverse condi¬ 
tions, one is frequently reminded of failures, 
both by report in the gardening press and by 
actually meeting with cases that are brought 
under one’s notice from time to time. It would 
be wearisome to detail all the oases that I have 
met with, but I will briefly describe one that la 
frequently occurring, in spite of repeated warn¬ 
ings to the contrary, for it has been rather sud¬ 
denly brought afresh to my notice by reason of 
the sudden burst of tropical sunshine and beat 
after a dull cold spring, and although Vines In 
robust health, in properly-constructed houses, 
revel in heat, those that are placed at a dis¬ 
advantage are frequently rained by it. I refer 
especially to the baneful practice of fixing the 
training wires too close to the glass, so that the 
foliage presses ayalatil it, and in weather such 
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as we have lately experienced it gets scorched, 
or else red spider pats in an appearance, and 
the Vine is weakened thereby, and ultimately 
fails to mature good crops. I have lately seen 
several vineries with the wires only 6 inches 
from the glass, and consequently when the sun 
strikes on the foliage in a damp state, it burns 
it, even with great care in ventilating. Now it 
is difficult to fix the exact distanoe from the 
Blass the training-wires should be; but for myself 
I never have them nearer than 1 foot, and then 
we let the main rods down several inches 
below this, and when the fruit-bearing shoots 

E ush out, instead of bringing them down to a 
orizontal line we let them grow straight up to 
the glass, and give a tie to the wires to support 
the weight of the bunches. By this means we 
get far more light in the interior of the house, 
as we keep plants of some kind or other under 
the Vines at all times, exoepting when the fruit 
is ripe; and we never get a leaf scorched, or 
any red spider, as there is a good circulation of 
air between the foliage and the glass. Where 
the requisite ventilation is provided for by 
ventilators in the back wall of the vinery in¬ 
stead of by the top lights sliding down or lift¬ 
ing up, the air above the line of the ventilators 
wul get so hot that no foliage can exist in it in 
a healthy state for any length of time ; there¬ 
fore, always have the ventilators at the highest 
point of the roof possible. Many people think 
that because Vines grow in very hot countries 
they cannot be hurt by anything in the way of 
solar heat in our olimate. But they should 
remember that plants under glass are very 
differently situated to those in the open air, 
and if they have any doubt on this head, they 
should get up themselves olose to the glass on a 
bright day, and if the atmosphere is close and 
confined—in fact, unhealthy for human beings 
—it is not fit for Vines, or any other plant in 
cultivation.—J. G., Hants. 

1068.—Packing Strawberries. —In the 
ease of fruit grown under glass, boxes are 
generally supplied by the salesman to whom it 
is consigned. We send all our Strawberries to 
market in boxes containing 12 lb. eaoh. They 
are put up in half-pound punnets, a leaf or 
two being put in the bottom of eaoh one. There 
are two false bottoms to each box, which rest 
on slips of wood nailed to the sides, so that 
there are eight punnets in a layer. The boxes 
are so constructed that there is just room for that 
number. Some leaves are put on the top of each 
punnet. The lid has narrow slips fitted on all 
round it, which overlap the sides of the box. 
In this way there is no necessity for nailing it 
on, a string passed round it being all that is 
required. The principal thing to bear in 
mind is that arrangements must be made for 
meeting the packages at the terminus. The 
salesman should be advised of the train that 
they are to be sent by, so that a market porter 
can be on the spot to take the boxes from 
the guard’s van. Fruit of this description 
should never be allowed to go into the 
parcels depdt, and on no account should it be 
sent through by the railway authorities. In my 
case each box is examined before it leaves the 
platform, and if any damage is done a claim is at 
once put in. In this way the grower is guaranteed 
against loss. The railway authorities entertain 
no claim for damages after the packages have 
passed from their premises. There is not the 
need for so much care in the case of outdoor 
fruit. One way, and a very good one, of pack¬ 
ing this, is to fill the bottom of an orange box 
with the punnets. Another layer is put on 
these, but arranging them so that the bottom of 
one punnet does not come directly on the top of 
another. The space between the punnets is 
stuffed with green Bracken, long Grass, or any¬ 
thing that will not make the fruit dirty. The 
box can thus be quite filled, topping up with 
some similar material. On e'tch package put a 
label, having legibly written thereon, “Ripe 
fruit—with care. — Byfleet. 


1113.— Strawberries for early forcing. 
—The best sort for this purpose is Vioomtesse 
Hericart de Thury. Get some of the earliest 
runners, and as soon as they are rooted place a 
strong plant in the oentre of a 6-inch pot, using 
three parts loam and one part rotten manure as 
a compost. When potted, plaoe the plants in a 
shady plaoe for a fortnight; then bring them to 
a position where they, will get plenty of sun. 
They must be regularl y supplied vith^ ater, and 




any runners they may make must be out off. I 
should not advise attempting to have them 
ripe at Christmas. Under skilful treatment it 
is possible to get ripe fruit at that time, but 
the number of them would be few. It would 
be better to wait until the end of February 
before beginning to force the plants.—J. C. C. 


APPLES ON WALLS. 

Many of the fiaer kinds of Apples sure well 
worthy of a place on a south or west wall. In 
most gardens where walls exist vacant spaoes 
may be found on them that could be profitably 
filled up by planting Apples against them, 
worked on the Paradise stock, and training 
them in the cordon fashion. A great advantage 
of this system of training is that, comparatively 
speaking, very small wcdl spaces can be made 
good use of, and whioh otherwise would be of no 
value whatever. A very excellent kind of Apple 
for the purpose is the one of which we give an 
illustration—viz, the White C&lville. Other 
fine kinds of Apples worthy of a place on 
walls are the following : Reinette du Canada, 
Reinette du Canada Gri&e, Reinette Griae, 
Reinette de Caux, Reinette d’Espagne, 
Reinette tr6s tardive, Belle Dubois, Pomme 
d’Api, Mela Carla, Calville St. Sauveur, 
Northern Spy, Melon Apple, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Duke of Devonshire, Kerry Pippin, 
Lodgemore Nonpareil, White Nonpareil, Ameri¬ 
can Mother, Early Harvest, Lord Burleigh, 



White Calville Apple; 


Beauty of Kent, Bedfordshire Foundling, Lord 
Suffield, Cox’s Pomona, Hawthornden, Tower 
of Glamis, Winter Hawthornden, Betty Geeson, 
Small’s Admirable, and Braddick’s Nonpareil. 

B. H. 


FRUIT-TREES IN VILLA GARDENS. 
Before many years have passed I feel sure that 
fruit-trees of various kinds will be much more 
freely planted in ornamental grounds than they 
hitherto have been. The old prejudice against 
anything of a useful character being introduced 
into the ornamental portions of the garden is 
rapidly vanishing. In suburban gardens, espe¬ 
cially, fruit-trees may already be seen on lawns 
—remnants of old market garden orchards now 
converted into villa gardens. These old fruit- 
trees yield both shelter and shade, and impart 
a cheerful, furnished look to grounds that would 
otherwise be comparatively bare—at least, as far 
as ancient trees are concerned. I have lately 
seen several gardens in which all the trees of any 
size were old orchard-trees, promoted in their 
old age to the rank of ornamental trees, and 
right well they looked amid their new surround¬ 
ings. In one garden rustic seats had been put 
around their trunks, and their wide-spreading 
tops furnished ample shade, that in summer was 
most agreeable, and a plentiful supply of Apples 
in autumn, as well as rosy blossoms in spring. 
Pear-trees of the ordinary orchard kinds also 
make noble specimens, either on Grass or gravel; 
Cherries, too, do especially well on turf, as they 
dislike having their surface roots disturbed. 
Plum, including Damsons and Bullaoes, are all 
available for the same kind of deooratlon. In 
fact, after the first few years, there can be no 
doubt that all these fruit-trees are benefited by 
having turf permanently over their roots. Mul¬ 
berries, Medlars, and Figs make capital lawn 
trees, and on the south coast very fine examples 
of the Fig may be found fruiting freely as 
standards, and even against walls they make 
fine foliaged plants. Boundary walls, indeed, 
of villa gardens are everywhere being more 
generally covered with fruit-bearing trees than 
hitherto, displacing even, in some instanoes, the 
Honeysuckle and Jessamine. Hardy Vines are, 


I need scarcely say, both useful and ornamental, 
their fruit over a great portion of the kingdom 
arriving at maturity. Red, White, and Black 
Currants and Gooseberries make good and 
fruitful oovering for walls, and give but little 
trouble. The walls should be wired, and the 
main shoots securely fastened thereto with tar- 
sflring. Crab Apples make beautiful colour 
pictures in autumn. In fact, with a little care 
in selection, one might combine beauty and use 
fulness to an extent hitherto unthought of in 
this phase of gardening. J. 


PLANT FUMIGATION. 

Fumigation or smoking is an operation that 
may cause much mischief to plants, but at the 
same time it affords the readiest and most effec¬ 
tive means of destroying such pests as green fly 
and other aphides and thrips—two of the most 
common that attack plants ; and if ordinary care 
is taken, the smoke will not hurt the most 
tender foliage. Everything depends on the 
state of grovrth and the strength of the fumiga¬ 
tion. 

The materials. —The basis of all these is 
Tobacco. Different kinds of mixtures or brands 
for horticultural purposes are recommended, but 
they all take the form of Tobacco-paper or rags in 
some shape or other. I have tried them all, and 
find nothing better than common Tobaooo-paper, 
whioh anyone may prepare themselves, if they 
choose. The best we ever used came direot 
from the tobacconist, who, we found, steeped 
paper rags in Tobaoco liquor, as we ordered the 
article, and sold it to us at lOd. and Is. per 
pound. By buying the “liquor,” and steep¬ 
ing it ourselves, we found it to come 
much cheaper. Rough brown paper is best for 
the purpose, and it should be well saturated and 
allowed to drain, or gently pressed to squeeze 
the surplus moisture from it, after which it 
should be stored in solid layers in some cool 
place where it will not turn mouldy and lose its 
strength ; but it is best not to make too much 
at one time. A good deal of the stuff sold by 
seedsmen is too old, and so dry that it blazes 
and burns away without doing any good. The 
paper should not be so wet as to prevent it 
igniting, neither should it be so dry as to blaze. 
As to fumigating apparatus, there are not a few 
patent machines that answer fairly well, but I do 
notbelievein their economy, and the operator has 
to go inside the house with most of them and re 
main there—a most disagreeable task. Itmatters 
not what kind of apparatus is used ; a certain 
quantity of paper must be consumed to get a 
certain amount of smoke. Economy consists 
not so muoh in burning a small quantity of the 
paper, as in preventing the smoke from es 
caping from the house before it has effected its 
purpose. To this end every crevice should be 
effectually stopped, and smoking should not be 
attempted on a windy day. One of the handiest 
smoking appliances is a small shallow wire- 
basket, with a handle or hoop. Into this a 
small quantity of red-hot cinders should be 
plaoed, and the Tobacco-paper on the top of 
them, in sufficient quantity to cover them well. 
A good volume of smoke will quickly rise from 
the basket, and the operator can stand outside 
and watch it. All he has to do is to add more 
paper as it burns away, and prevent a flame ; 
when the house is filled with smoke the fire may 
be put out, and the unoonaumed Tobacoo taken 
care of for the next time. Any number of these 
baskets may be fired at one time for large 
houses, but they should not be plaoed near the 
foliage of plants. 

In smoking any kind of plants, the safest plan 
is to give three or four gentle applications every 
day in succession, keeping the house as close as 
possible during the day all the time to keep the 
insects from reviving between the smokings. 
What we call a gentle smoking is one in which 
the smoke app9ars only as a thick mist; but 
hard-leaved plants or mature foliage will stand 
more. After smoking it if a good plan to syringe 
the plants thoroughly ; but before smoking it is 
needful that the foliage of all plants be quite 
dry, otherwise muoh injury may be done. As a 
rule, it is not wise to smoke plants in flower, as 
the smoke causes the petals to fall immediately. 
This rule must be particularly observed in the case 
of Peaches and other fruit-trees when setting their 
fruit. Ihave known crops quite lost through smok¬ 
ing at the setting stage, and even after setting, 
, in the oase of Probes especially, which are apt 
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to show groen-fly iuat m the leaf bods brook. 
The beet plan under enoh oironmatenoee le to 
ayringe only, to keep the fly in check, and 
smoke aa soon aa the petals have fallen, bat 
very gently. After this stage, fly generally 
oeaaea to be troublesome on Peaches under 
glass. Green-fly and aphides are easily de¬ 
stroyed by Tobaooo smoke ; very little sickens 
them and arrests thoir progress and tiro, or at 
most three, moderate applications will clear a 
house at one time. Thripi are most difficult to 
destroy, but they, too, snooumb in the end. | 
Stiff-leaved subjects, like Azaleas, and even 
Vines, will endure rather strong fumigation. 
Thrips may be killed by two or three applica¬ 
tions, given in dose succession on as many days. 
Dull still days should be ohosen if practicable, 
and the house should be kept dosed during the 
day, and, if necessary, shaded in the daytime 
to secure this. With conservatories it is an 
excellent plan to provide a shed adjoining, in 
which to smoke affected plants. W. 


cannot be obtained, the Scotch Fir is not a bad 
substitute. Both Scotch and Larch wood comes 
in well for trellises and screens, and when the 
work has to be finished in straight lines it has 
the advantage of growing in a more convenient 
form for using than the Oak. When it is 
intended to cover the erections with Ivy, or any 
other kind of climbing plant, rougher or lees 
durable material may sometimes oe pressed 
into servioe. I do not much like the idea of 
Elm and Ash for such work, but sometimes 
small Ash poles may be used. In thinning in 
shrubberies or ornamental ground such woods 
as the Laburnum, and many others of a similar 
class have to be out away. Discretion, of course, 
must be exercised in these oases as to what may 
or may not be properly used. In some oases 
Maple, and even Elder, may be made to answer 
where it is difficult to obtain better. Woods 
such as the Beech, which damp will rapidly 
deoay, it would be more profitable to leave to 
their more legitimate use. D. 


WOOD FOR RUSTIC WORK. 


Thxrb is a considerable amount of wood used in 
rustic garden structures, such as summer-houses, 
out-door seats, trellises, porches, arbours, and the 
like. As a general rule, the less labour bestowed 
in preparing the wood the more satisfactory will 
be the result. The work of the axe and the saw 
should be as little seen as possible. It is, how¬ 
ever, by no means uncommon to see wood which, 
although used in its natural state, is entirely 
out of harmony with nature through being 
used in the wrong way. The great principle 
to be observed is to so use it that the object 
for which it is employed be at once apparent, 
and the work itself useful and in harmony 
with what may be seen in nature. Some 
people have a great notion aa to the orna¬ 
mental properties of old tree-stumps or roots. 
In some oases they are quite admissible, and 
even desirable, but a great deal lies in the way 
they are used. I have occasionally notioed the 
roots of old trees turned entirely upside down 
on the borders of lawns, the aurfaoe where the 
tree was sawn away being in contact with the 
ground. The idea is utterly absurd, as such a 
thing would never occur in a natural forest. If, 
however, this same tree-root has been laid upon 
its side in the way in which it would remain if 
blown down in a gale, and the sawn surface 
buried in a bank, or otherwise so concealed that 
the fact of its being severed from the trunk oould 
not be seen, the impression, instead of being that 
of something incongruous, would be that the 
root was lying where it had fallen. The propa¬ 
gation of suitable plants in the soil between the 
roots could just as easily be carried out in this 
position as the other. I only mention this as an 
illustration. The same thing can be seen over and 
over again with other objects whloh, though pro¬ 
per in themselves, beoome ineffective and an eye¬ 
sore through the want of a little thought in their 
arrangement. It is not, of course, possible to 
place everything in the position in which it 
grew, but when it is not it is better to make no 


attempt to do so; a bad imitation is always a 
palpable failure. In some oases it is best to 
leave the bark on the wood; in others it is 
better removed. The objections to the use of 
the wood with the bark upon it are that the 
bark has a tendency to harbour the damp, and 
consequently hasten the decay of the wood, and, 
it also provides an asylum for vermin. On the 
other hand, when the bark is left intact it 
certainly has a more natural appearance. The 
smaller branches of the Oak is material which 
has always been muoh used for garden purposes, 
and from this the bark is in most oases removed 
for the sake of the product itself. It is probably 
better for the wood that it should be when it is 
formed into garden structures. The amount of 
heart-wood is relatively so small, that there is 
little but the sap-wood to be depended upon. 
Were the space, therefore, between the bark 
and the wood constantly full of moisture, the 
whole would soon beoome so rotted away as to 
be useless. It is for garden-seats and rough 
trellises that this Oak wood is mostly used, and 
the contorted way in which it grows adds 
to its value in this respect. The Yew is a 
oapital wood for posts for garden structures, as 
it is durable and has a good appearanoe. For 
comer-posts of arbours or summer-houses there 
is scarcely anything better. It is not always, 
however) thatitis tonand when wanted j when it 
Digitized by\jQ( iQlC 


RENOVATING A GARDEN BY 
SUBSOILING. 

Soms years ago I well remember attention 
being called to a system of subsoiling, and the 
gooa results that sprang from it, then carried 
out at Woodstock Park, Ireland, by the late 
Mr. Charles McDonald. Not long since I 
happened to meet with an old gardener in a 
country district, who had been instrumental in 
converting an old and worn-out garden into a 
new one by the process of subsoiling, or some¬ 
thing similar. The garden that underwent this 
transformation was probably 300 years old, and 
when an old mansion was pulled down, and a 
new one re-built in a different position, it was 
continued as an orohard garden simply, and, the 
new garden being made at a considerable distance 
from the old one, very little manure found its 
way; tthe latter. Everything that it oould 
yield was taken away. 

When my informant first saw the old garden 
it appeared to him a remarkable sight!; the many 
generations of old fruit trees—some of them 
decayed to the ground—were covered with 
; masses of Lichen and Moss; the smaller 
branches of the Apple-trees were hardly dis¬ 
cernible for the Lichens, and it was startling 
to hear “ It used to be a good fruit garden. 5 
In looking round for the oause of such 
phenomena, the tall forest trees on three sides 
were credited with assisting in such a develop¬ 
ment of Lichen growth, but there was some¬ 
thing that indicated excessive moisture in the 
soil, and draining was at once commenced, and 
the digging of the trenches for the drains 
revealed the state of matters under ground. 
The natural formation of the garden was 
found to be a cold clay slate, with an iron 
pan running at from 1 foot to 2 feet from 
the surface, rarely exceeding 1 foot in thick¬ 
ness, and under it there was about 3 feet 
of the loose clay slate, and under that a 
rooky bottom. The old garden lies on a slope, 
with a fall of nearly 1 foot in 10 feet, and the 
excess of rain-water from a range of higher 
ground, filtered over the pan all the winter. 
After mature deliberation, the conclusion 
came to was that no substantial renovation 
oould be achieved without breaking up the in¬ 
veterate pan, which was so hard that the pick 
would not break it up, and crow-bars and 
powder had to be employed. In proceeding 
with the work, one object was kept in view— 
namely, the production of a new soil to replace 
the surfaoe-soil, whioh was worn to a blaok, 
brittle substance about the consistency of coal- 
ashes. A first trench |of 35 yards long, and 
4 yards wide was made, to the depth of 4 feet; 
as the work proceeded, the cleanest of the small 
stones were strewn equally over the bottom of 
the trench, in the form of a drain ; over these 
stones were placed small branches of Laurel, 
Ac., to the depth of about a foot, and over the 
branches, a quantity of rubbish and vegetable 
matter; over this was thrown the top soil of 
the next trench, and the bottom clay brought 
to the surface; the depth of eaoh trench was 
increased until the last was made—about 6 feet 
in depth. When this work was begun, a 
system of burning part of the day was put in 
operation, and was continued for some time 
after, as opportunity served, for the purpose 
of supplying potash and other fresh salts to the 


| ground. This, then, is the history of sab- 
soiling the old garden. 

Now for the results. It should be stated that 
the very worst of the old fruit-trees were de¬ 
stroyed; some were allowed to stand, soma 
transplanted. The appearanoe of the trees 
before the commencement of the work has been 
described ; exoept a few scraggy Cabbages, no 
other vegetable would hold in the soil, and such 
things as Spinach and Parsley oould never be 
gathered fit for use. But afterwards good crops 
of vegetables were obtained, and no manure, 
save the burnt material, was placed upon tbs 
ground for a space of something like six years. 
Previous to the draining there was rarely one- 
third of the Apples on the best of the trees fit to 
keep or worth putting into the fruit room, but 
afterwards fair crops of clean fruit were grown. 
The crops improved in oource of time, and the 
ground became in good condition for planting 
young fruit-trees, which was a necessity. 

Here, then, is a proof of the truth of the pre¬ 
position that soils generally are of inexhaustible 
fertility if properly turned up and mixed. 

R. D., in The Garden. 


BIRDS. 

1108.—Parrots bathing. —I have a large 
maoaw, whioh enjoys being plaoed on a Box- 
tree hedge and having water poured over him; 
he then spreads out his wings, and appears 
to enjoy his bath in this way, though he will 
not get into water. I have a small garden 
syringe, whioh answers the purpose better than 
a watering-pot with a rose on it, as I can 
thoroughly wet breast, baok, and wings, besides 
giving him a refreshing shower. In winter I 
ao the same thing on his stand indoors. — 
M. A. A. 

BBSS, 

1060.—Old honeycomb. —The frames of 
old comb may safely do given to the swarm if 
they be first sprayed with salicylic acid solution, 
as a precaution against introducing foul brood 
into the apiary ; the bees will oast out the few 
dead bees remaining in the cells. The solution 
is inexpensive, of whioh the following is the 
recipe : Salicylic acid, 1 oz., soda borax, 1 os., 
water, four pints. In the use of this any germs 
of disease which may happen to be present in 
the combs will be destroyed. The combs might 
be used alternately with frames of foundation 
to make up sufficient combs to the size of the 
swarm. It is a common and foolish mistake to 
take from the hive an undue proportion of 
honey, and then fail to feed to make up a suffici¬ 
ency of winter stores; many a good stock of 
bees is thus starved out and lost.—S. S. G. 

- You may use the .frames of oomb without any 

danger of disease. Plaee them in the centre of your 
swarm, and they will help them a great deal.—run 
WusHAW, Ghe&dleton, 

1066.— Bees swarming. —In reply to 
Mr. Robert White, in Gabdxhino Illus¬ 
trated, No. 433, page 209, the law on the 
subject is perfectly dear. Bees are creatures 
free by nature, and the owner of the hive out of 
whioh they issue has only a qualified property 
in them until he has hived them, or so long as 
he can keep them in sight and has power to 
pursue them. As soon as they settle on the 
land of another, this other person has a quali¬ 
fied property in them, and on hiving them he 
has an absolute property. See Stephens’ “ Com¬ 
mentaries on the Laws of England,” Vol. II., 
Chap. 1. Putting aside, however, the strict 
law, there is no doubt under the oiroumstanoes 
that Mr. White is not under the slightest moral 
obligation to make any recompense to the 
owner of the hive out of whion the swarm 
issued.— H. P. D. 

- It Is unlawful to keep an empty beehive In a 

garden ; but, aa you say yours was not empty, it la a hard 
oase both for you and your neighbour. Your neighbour 
cannot claim his bees if he ever lost sight of them when 
they were on their excursion. It will be the best plan to 
come to some amioable arrangement with him. Pav him 
half prioe, and I am sure you will be ou the right side.— 
Fku> Wji«8AW ( ChtddUton. 

low.— Buns and flowers.—it is rather difficult te 
tell what the rose-ookmred pollen is gathered from; but 
most probably from Syoamore-blossams. fhrt rtirttd 
honey Cs the best for sale in country pl a ce *, and It is pro* 
ferable to section honey se It will keep any length of time. 
—Fun WnsRAW, CbnldfUo a. 
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SUMMER BEVERAGES. 

Wines inoh as Parsnip and Rhubarb are ex¬ 
cellent for summer use. It is usual to make 
these wines in the autumn, in order that the 
liquid may have time to mature a little before 
it is used. If, however, some fruit syrup or 
tartario acid be added to the liquid, it may be 
drunk in the oourse of a week or two. Fruit 
drinks made from fruit-syrups are wholesome 
and refreshing, and can be manufactured in a 
minute, and a tablespoonful in a tumbler of 
very cold water will make a most pleasant 
drink. Lemon or Orange syrup is made by 
squeezing the juice from, say, three dozen 
Lemons or Oranges, as the oase may be. Put 
the juice into a jar, and add to it one quart of 
cold water, to which have been previously 
added three ounoes of tartaric acid. Then add 
three pounds of crushed loaf sugar, and stir 
frequently until quite dissolved. Pour the 
whole through a jelly bag, let it drip for several 
hours, then bottle and oork. The peels are 
usually boiled for culinary purposes, but if not 
to be used in this way, the thin yellow peel 
should be taken from off the fruit previous to 
using it, and then soaked for a night in the 
water to be used in making the syrup. Syrup 
from Strawberries, Raspberries, &o., is made by 
putting, say, twelve pounds of the fruit in a 
jar, and pouring over it two quarts of oold 
spring water, in which five ounces of tartaric 
acid have been previously put. Let the whole 
stand for two days, then strain, but do not 
squeeze the fruit in any way. To each pint of 
the liquid allow one pound of sugar; when the 
sugar is dissolved, pour all but a little into a 
crock that will just hold it. What is retained 
must be used for the purpose of filling i 
during the proofs of fermentation. When tl 
is over, cork up the jar securely, and in four 
weeks it may be bottled for use. 

Rhubarb wine, quickly made —Wipe the 
stalks of thirty pounds of Rhubarb, then ohop 
fine and pound in a tub to a mash. Then add 
a dozen Lemons, very thinly-sliced, with the 
seeds removed; or six Lemons and a pinch 
or two of citric acid, but the aoid should not be 
added until the liquor is put in cask. Pour 
over the fruit five gallons of boiling water. 
Stir all up with a stick. Stand the tub in a 
warm place. Cover it over with a blanket, and 
leave it thus for twenty-four hours. Then 
strain the liquid through a oanvas bag or cloth. 
Return the pulp to the tub, and pour over 
it a quart or two of water; this, after 
standing some time, is to be strained 
and kept in reserve to fill up the oask. Put 
the strained liquid into a cask, and add to it 
fifteen pounds of crushed loaf sugar ; stir con¬ 
stantly until dissolved, then stand the cask a 
little on one side so as to allow any soum 
that rises to work over, and to facilitate this a 
little of the liquid kept baok for this purpose 
should be added now and again. When 
fermentation ceases, stand the oask upright, 
and see that it is full to the top. Put in the 
bung loosely for a day or two, and then tightly. 
Let it stand six weeks, and then draw off the 
wine into a clean cask. You may now add a 
pint of good malt spirits or a pint of French 
brandy, should either be desired (or some fruit 
syrup mentioned above), and a half-ounce of 
isinglass finings. In a week or two it should 
be ready to bottle. The wine keeps best in 
large bottles, which should be wired down. 
lAy the bottles on their sides in a dark, drv, 
cool place, where there is a good current of atr, 
which will help to keep the wine brisk, like 
champagne. 

Rhubarb beverage, quickly made. —Wipe 
a dozen large sticks of Rhubarb, ohop them up, 
boil all with a quart of water until the Rhubarb 
is soft, then strain it through a jelly bag, and 
put it into a stone jar, with two ounces of loaf 
sugar and a quarter of an ounce of citric acid. 
The sugar should be melted in a tablespoonful 
of water, and poured boiling over the acid 
before it is used. A little of this beverage oan 
be taken with either plain water or aerated 
water. If the drink is intended for children, 
the peel and juice of two Lemons should be used 
instead of citric aoid. 


Leaf ornaments for window screens. 
—The following may afford amusement and 
pleasure tjo those who taks a delkjht 1 



deoorations: An exquisite transparency may be 
made by arranging pressed Fern, or other hand¬ 
some leaves, on a pane of window-glass, laying 
another pane of the same size over it, and binding 
the edge with ribbon, thus leaving the group im¬ 
prisoned between them. Use gum-tragaoanth 
in putting on the binding. It is well to put a 
narrow strip of paper under the ribbon. The 
binding should be gummed all round the edge 
of the first pane, and dried, before the leaves 
are arranged ; then it oan be neatly folded over 
the second pane without difficulty. To form 
the loop for hanging up the transparency, paste 
a binding of galloon along the edge, leaving a 
2-inoh loop free in the oentre, afterwards to be 
pulled through a little slit in the binding. In 
halls a beautiful effect is produced by placing 
these transparencies against the side-lights of 
the hall door. Where the side-lights each con¬ 
sist of only a single pane it is well worth while 
to place a single transparenoy against eaeh, 
filling up the entire space, and thus affording 
ample scope for a free arrangement of Ferns, 
Grasses, and leaves, while the effect of the light 
passing through the rich autumnal oolours is 
very fine. Leaves so arranged will preserve 
their beauty during the whole of the winter. 

QUERIES. 


1187.— How to make lemonade —Will someone 



1188. —Roee-leavee for a pot-pourri.—Should the 
Roee-leaves for a pot-pourri be placed directly after picking 
in a covered jar with Day salt, <fcc., or be dried in the open 
first? If plaoed in the jar immediately, should the other 
condiments—soloes, &o.—be added at once with bay salt ? 
-S. M, 0. 

1189. — Vanllla-poda for flavouring.— Oan anyone 
tell me the proper way to use a Vanilla-pod for flavour¬ 
ing ? I have out one into very small pieces, and put to it 
a wineglass of spirits of wine. It has stood a fortnight, 
and the mixture is very strong; bat on using it for 
oustards. &o., though several drops are put in, after 
baking they do not retain the flavour. Where am I 
wrong ?— Onb Who Wants to Know. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, 

THE BEST TABLE FOWLS. 

The breeds of poultry adapted for the table 
are, as a rule, distinct from those that should 
be kept for the production of eggs. What la 
required to constitute a first-class table fowl is 
the largest possible amount of flesh on the 
breast. A fowl should, if possible, be as plump 
as a partridge; the bones should be small as in 
a shorthorn; no useless offal should exist, as 
these parts cannot be produced without a waste 
of nutriment; hence, abundanoe of feathers, 
enormous combs (which are not utilised in this 
oountry), as well as large, coarse bones should 
be avoided. The tendency in some breeds to 
accumulate large quantities of internal fat is 
also objectionable. If we test our ordinary 
breeds by these standards, there is not much 
difficulty in arriving at a conclusion as to which 
are the best table fowls. Cochins and Brahma* 
are large birds with well-developed legs. TJbeir 
wings are small and hardly used in flighty and 
the muscles whioh move the wings an<i con¬ 
stitute the flesh on the breast are very poorly 
developed. The bones are coarse and large, 
and the quality of the birds as table fowls, and 
more especially as market fowls, /cannot be 
regarded as first-rate. Langshans,. having been 
selected as table birds for generations, are 
somewhat better. The now fashionable Ply¬ 
mouth Rook is usually as yellfiw in the skin 
as a guinea, and is not full-breasted. 

Dorkings are pre-eminently the English 
table fowl; but there are/ Dorkings and 
Dorkings. The huge show bird, which of late 
years has taken the plaoe off the older breed, 
is not equal to it m plumpness or quality, 
though far surpassing it in size. However 
distasteful it may be to ‘Dorking exhibitors 
to state the fact, the truth fa that the modem 
dark show Dorking owes ilfti origin to Mr. John 
Douglas, who crossed th4 old English breed 
with a large grey Kulmoafek or Malay, obtained 
from the Zoological Gardens. For table pur¬ 
poses the old Breed is (preferable, as being 
smaller-boned and fuller-clf©sted ; whether four 
or lived toed is not a matter of any import¬ 
ance. The fullest cheated and plumpest 
birds I have ever handled are the Indian 
fighting birds, known as Azfeels, and the Indian 
Game. But the former are e;mall in size, very 


scanty layers, and indomitable fighters. They 
are| therefore not to be regarded as desirable 
from a practical point of view. 

The Indian Game, now coming into fashion, 
and therefore standing a risk of being bred for 
feather only, offers the best oroas I know for 
•mproving the quality of our ordinary fowls, 
considered in reference to table purposes. They 
have very little offal, being hard, close- 
feathered, with minute comb and most meaty 
breasts. In consequence of the closeness of the 
plumage, they look longer on the leg than they 
really are. To anyone desirous of increasing 
the hardihood of the Dorking, I oan strongly 
recommend the Indian Game as a cross. It u 
even superior to the English Game for the 
purpose, being larger, and with more meat on 
the breast. To improve the birds of ordinary 
poultry-yards at slight expense, no plan oan be 
more effioaoious than the annual introduction of 
a Dorking or Indian Game cock into the ran. 
If he oan be placed in a .good-sized ran, with 
half-a-dozen of the best hens, and their eggs 
alone hatched, the result will be better than If 
he is allowed to run with the entire stock.— 
W. B. Tigetmbier., in Field. 


QUERIES. 

1190. — Dimensions of a fowl-hone©. — Would 
someone kindly inform me of vrhst dimensions a fowl- 
house ((or fifty hens) ought to be, and whether the run 
should be sunny or rather shady ?—Dimbnbiovb. 

1191. —Guinea fowls.—I have a hen sitting on Guinea 
fowl eggs. Will someone please to let me know the period 
of incubation, and what is the best subsequent manage¬ 
ment of the young birds ?—H. 0. 

1192. — Diseased fowls.—May I ask the advtoe of 
"Doultlng” in the following oase?-I have several game 
bantam hens, three of whom are suffering from a disease 
In the legs 1 am quite unable to cure. The legs are 
oovered from the daws upwards with a white exoreeoenoe 
which almost prevents the birds walking. They are so 
bad that the feet are sometimes bleeding from cuts round 
the olaws. I have used oil; but without effeot. Must I 
kill them ? I am afraid that the disease in infectious, for 
only one hen had it at first, and then the other two caught 
it, and I am afraid of its spreading to others.—W. XL 
Fieudibo. 

REPLIES. 

" 999.— Hens' leaving their eggs.— We 
find broody hens that have oome a long journey 
by rail will often fail to sit. This is probably 
owing to the fright they receive in the train, 
and to the strangeness of the place. Sellers of 
such hens are often unjustly accused of fraud, 
for the hen may have been broody when sent 
oft, and will appear so at the end of the jonrney, 
but will fail to settle down in her new home. 
Instead of baying broody hens, the better plan 
is to obtain hens for sitting purposes in the 
autumn and keep them through the winter, and, if 
weUfedandoaredfor,they will wantto sit in early 
spring. They should be set in a warm outhouse, 
away tjtfm the other hens, and where they are not 
likely to be disturbed by any noise. We sit our 
hebs in shallow boxes. At the bottom of eaoh 
box is placed a turf, on this some straw, and 
then a little hay, and the whole put on the 
floor, and board* about 2 feet high are inserted 
between each box to prevent the hens from 
seeing eaoh other. A hen is then put in a box 
in the evening, and a few addled eggs given 
her, and left for two or three days to teat 
her. If she oontinuea steady, ruffles up per 
feathers when touched, and makes a oaolding 
noise peculiar to broody hens, she is given 
good eggs and the addled ones are taken 
away. Every time a new nest is made 
up olean fresh straw should be used. The straw 
in the nests should bo dusted occasionally with 
some insoot powder, or flour of sulphur. This 
will kill the fleas and other vermin. It is not 
advisable to use the powder too thiokly, as I 
fancy, if used in excess, it affects their noses, 
this owing to its particles being so finely divided *, 
little and often is our rule. Should “ Cymros 
hen-roost be overrun with fleas, I would advise 
a thorough lime-washing, and I would also mix 
a small quantity of naphtha with the white¬ 
wash. These pests will often drive hens 
from their eggs. Mice also will sometimes 
worry a hen in oold weather by getting 
under her, and of this we had a good 
proof this spring. We keep the shed, in 
which our sitting hens are, rather dark, and 
the door is always kept shut. Onoe a-day, in 
the evening about six o’clock, we carefully lift 
eaoh hen off her nest and put her in a yard 
where she may dust herself, drink some water, 
eat aa much Grass, Barley, Maize, and grit as she 
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pieaees. At the end of 15 or 20 minutes she is 
again returned to her nest, and allowed to re¬ 
main till next day—24 hours. If a hen with 
chickens is shut up along with a sitting hen they 
will often fight, and the consequence is that the 
eggs are eraashed. Some hens are very quarrel¬ 
some. I should not care to leave eggs in water more 
than a few minutes; when it is used to damp 
them the temperature should be about 104 degs. 
We always make it a rule to damp them three 
or four days before they are due to hatch. To 
hatch eggs in an oven the temperature would 
require to be kept at 104 degs. I think 

Cymro ” would not succeed in hatching eggs 
in an oven, as the supply of air, heat, and moist¬ 
ure would be so very difficult to manage. 
When eggs are placed in an oven to keep them 
for a short time, they should be laid upon a 
piece of damped flannel, and this should be 
moistened from time to time, and the oven door 
must not be quite closed, as ventilation is 
required, and fresh air is most essential to the 
unhatchod chick. The price cf an incubator to 
hatch 50 eggs would vary from £4 to £7, but 
might be purchased cheaper second-hand. In¬ 
cubators require a deal of care in their manage¬ 
ment, and one must not suppose there is only a 
lamp to light and then the concern may be left 
to take care of itself. If such an idea was enter¬ 
tained disaster would be the probable result.— 
H. W. Smith 

Uataiogue received. — Roses, Trees , Shrubs. 
Climbers. Ewiog and C3 , Sea View Nurseries, Havant, 
Hampshire. 

Book received —The Herbs of the Field. By Char¬ 
lotte M. Yonge. Macmillan and Co., London and New 
York. 




Two Pair* Medals 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. 

_ Ail sacks included. 

PBAi, best brown fibrous .. Ds. Od. per saak, 6 laoks for 0/8 
FEAT, beet blaok fibrous .. 4a. 6d. „ 6 1 * 0*1 for 20/ 

PEAT, extra selected Orchid 6s. fid. „ I sacks for 36/> 
LOAM, beat yellow fibrous.... „ « k 

PREPARED COMPOST, best_ f la per bushel, Is. per 

LEAF-MOULD, best only........ ( saok, (saoka Included! 

FEAT-MOULD, ,, ) 

SILVER SAND,coarse, ls.fid. per bnah., 14s. half ton, Ms. ton. 
RAFFIA FIBRE, beet only, la. per lb. 

TOBACCO CLOTH, finest imported, 8d. lb., 88 lb. IBs. 
MUSHROOM SPAWN, finest Milltraok. fa. per bushel. 
S PHAG NUM MOSS, all selected, 8s. per bushel, Ss. per saok. 
CHUBB’S "PERFECT" FER-} In Bags. 

TILISER (the beat food for all f --^ 

kinds of Plants,Flowers, Fruits, f 71b. 141b. Bib. 661b. lowt. 

Vegetables, Ac.lTina, la. 6d. ) 8/- 6/ 8/- 14/- 88/- 

ORU8HED BONES (beatqual.) 1/1 I/- 8/8 6/- IV- 

VIRGIN OORK (beat quality only) - I/- 6/6 10/8 17/- 

5S?r«S£, *. 

16 naoks, 13a.; 80 sacks, 17a.; SO sacks, 8fa.; 40 aacka, 80s. 
Truek-load, loose, free on rail, 86s. Limited quantities of 
Q special quality, granulated, In saoka, only 8s. each, 
Terms, strlotly Oaab with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, M CO„ 

West Ferry Road, Ktllwall, London. B. 


CHEAP HORTICULTURAL GLASS 

tankage* d packing free, and delivered to any London Station. 
100 squares of glass, quality guaranteed 
16 os. 81 os. or 800 squares 16-os., 8 by 

IS* by M for Ba. 6d...forl3s. Od. 8, or 360 squares, 8* by 64, 
18 by 9 „ 9s. fid... „ 13s. Od. or 820 squares, 94 by 

18 by 10 „ 10a. fid... „ 14a. 6d. or 170 squares, 9 by 7L or 

14 by 10 „ 12s. fid... „ 18s. Od. 160 squares, 10by 8 , for 10s. 

14 by 18 „ 17s. 6d... „ 84a. Od. Glass out to any size at the 

18 by 18 „ 13s. Od... ,, 18s. Od. above proportionate prioea 

18 by 18 ,, Sis. Od... „ 81s. Od. Carriage paid for all orden 

80 by 18 „ 84s Od.86s. Od. over £8. 

Best Linseed Oil Putty, Id. per lb. Paints, ready mlxrd 
for use. In tins of 1 lb. to 14 lb., at 6d. per lb. Special quo! a- 
tlons given for large quantities. 

B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
14, Moor-lane, Oripplegate, London, E.O. 



FIJI FIBRE MATS 

FOR GREENHOUSES A CONSERVATORIES. 

CHEAP, DURABLE, AND ORNAMENTAL 
Damp does not affect them. 

TRELOAR & SONS, 

38, 69, A 70 , Ludgate Hill. 

A CATALOGUE Of THJhHRST^FLOQB COVERING i 

Digitized 


REYNOLDS & CO.’S 

GALVAHISED WIRE HETTIHC. 

Reduced Prices per 50-yard Roll. 

3 In*, 24 in. wide, 3s 8d. 

, 2 in., 24 in. „ 5s 4<L 
15 in., 24 in. „ 5s 8<L 
1 in., 24 in. „ 0s 40. 
Other widths in proportionate 
| price. 6ft}. value delivered free 
j to any railway station. 

_ Five per oent. discount allowed 

on amounts exceeding 10s. 

Special Quotations given for orders of 1,000 yards. 

REYNOLDS & 00* 

Wire-Work Manufacturers, 

57, NEW COMPTON STREET. LONDON. W.C. 

Illustrated Lists Post Free. 



Terras—Oaah with order. 


MECHI’S 

SOOT m SEWAGE MANURE. 


A DRY powder, carefully manufactured by 
Mecbi’a process, which ia distinct from all others. The 
very beat manure for roots, Grass, Potatoes, Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, Turnips, Mangolds, Fruit, Vegetables, Hops, 4c.; de¬ 
stroys wireworiuB, eluga, insects, and grubs; 35s. per ton 
loose; 40s. per ton in bags; 4s. per 1 cwt. bag, delivered free 
on rail or boat. Hundreds of testimonials. Bale increases 
by thousands of tons each year. Extract from the London 
Daily Chronicle, January. 6th, 1887:—"The Metropolis 
Sewage Company succeeded in proving that sewage rendered 
\ poor gravel farm of 200 acres or 300 acres the most produo- 
live piece of land In the United Kingdom. They had grown 
luperb Strawberries of very good flavour, eapital Corn, Maize 
16 feet high, and Vegetable* as good as Oovent-garden ever 
exhibited.” 

P.O.O. payable at Mark-lane. 

69 & 70, Mark Lane, London, E.O. 

ASPINALL’S ENAMEL 

(READY FOR USE), 

In Vermilion, Turquoise, Canary, and every 
known colour, 

FOB FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS, 

Wlokor, Wooden, and Iron Seats, Tables, 
Cans, and Buckets, 

For the House, the Garden, the Lawn, the Yacht, the Stable, 
So., So. 

In Tins (ready for use), 3s. & Is. 64., Post Free. 

ASPINALL’S ENAMEL WORKS, 

Beckham. London. 


GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION — 

'J The best and cheapest makers in the world —ALFRED 
PEEi<&SONS, Head Uftlces: Wood-green, London; Cannon- 
mills-bridge, Edinburgh; Windhill, Bradford, Yorkshire; 
Phibsborough-rd.. Dublin. Awarded Medal at the Royal Hor- 
t'caltural 8ocicty B Provincial Show, Liverpool July, 1888, for 
our £12 Paxtou Greenhouse; also at the Great Horticultural 
Show, held at Hull Botanic Gardens, awarded Medal and 
Firat-cla«s Certificate for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged 
by the judges and Press to be the cheapest and best value ever 
exhibited. Greenhouses complete from 50s. Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue, with testimonials and Press opinions, 8 stamps. 

90 000 STRONG TANNED NETTING, 

Inch mesh, any width, Id. per square yard; 
100, 7s. 6d.; 900, £1 10s. Good tennis and boundary nets, 
hanging true. Corded all round, 8 yards wide, 3|d. per lineal 
yard.—L. MAUDE. 5, Grove. Ashton-under-Lyne. 

PLOWER POTS.—12 8 in., 20 6-in.> 50 6-in., 

-L 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases, for 7s. 6d Yellow Loam, 
brown Peat, Leaf-mould, Compost, and Silver Sand, Is. 
Bushel; Fibre, Is. sa?k. free on rail; delivered 3 miles for cash. 

| —H. GODDARD. Pottery. Dennet's-road, Peckham 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—GARDEN 

-L ifETTING supplied by H. J. Gassok, at SO square yards 
for Is.; ia oiled and dressed; will not rot if left out ia all 
weather. Sent any width, carnage paid on ail orders over 5a. 
Commons* Netting, at 50 Bquare yards, Is. Hundreds of testi¬ 
monials .—BY. JOHN QASSON, Fish Merchant, Rye, Sussex. 

DAI NT.—Try Leete’o for Horticultural Build- 
L ings, Greenhouses, Wood, Iron, andStonework, 24<L per lb., 
or 23s. per cwt., cash; all colours.—A. LEETE k CO., Paint 

i, 129. * * ' c * ~ 
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i. London-road. B E 


DOUR bushel sack of beat LEAP-MOULD 

L (pure Oak leaf), o*rriage paid to London for 3s fid.—E 
VAN DER MKERSOH. Queen's Nnrseir. Selhurst. 8.K 


■H/riDGES’ PREVENTATIVE, “ Garacouein." 

■DLL for preventing Midges approaching ths skin, agreeably 
aromatic, 7d and is. Id per sMck, in neat care.—H. KAY 
Hannnhfield Nnraerie*. Lenzie. Glasgow._ 


flLASS tor HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES, 
U in oases and boxes, 16 os. and 81 os.; Propagating Glasses 
Bee Glasses, Handlights, Jw. Leaded windows, plain audorna 
mental Glass of every description. Cheapest house in the 
trade.—Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List to BAD1 
k BON. 180, High Holborn. London. W O._ 


HORTICULTURAL 8HEET GLASS. 

A Large Stock of the undermentioned does always 
on hand in 81 os. glass. 

14 by IS . 84 by 18 _ 18 by 14 - 18 by II .. 10 by 18 

16 by 11 _ 17 by II _ 10 by 14 . 80 by 18 . 18 by 18 

18 by 18 _ 80 by II . 18 by 14 _ 18 by 16 - M by 18 

Why 11 ^ 16 by 14 „ JO by 16 .. 84 bv 18 « 88 by If 

Aim a large assortment of other sizes In 16 os. and II os. 
Prioes on application. 

V. and W. FARMILOB, 

GLASS, OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Rochester Bow. Westminster. London, S.W_ 


■R AFFIA, beat material for indoor tying; or, 
-Lb CUBA BAST for outdoor, free by post, 1 lb., Is.; S lb , 
2s 6d.; 5 In.. Ss 6d.; 7 lb., 4s.6d.: II lb., 7s.-JAMBS HOBBS 
Lynton Tills, Staple*-*n-road, Bristol 



WILLIAMS BROS. & CO., 

81, Pershore Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

Complete. Price List on application. 

TRELU^ORLATTICE 

Work for Climbing Plants, Capital 8creen 
for Dustbins, Ac., or adding Height to 
Walls. Ac. 

50 sq ft. (10ft. by 5ft.), planed, 4s; 
unpl.ned, 3s. 

Sent to any pait on receipt of P O. 

W. BURLEY, Patentee, 

Tower Buildings, London Wall, E.O. 

Illustrated Catalogue _ 



ELLIOTT’S IMPROVED 

"SUMMER CLODD" SHADING, 

For Class Structures that require Shading. 

It combine* EFFICACY with APPEARANCE. CONVENI¬ 
ENCE wilh ECONOMY, and its effects are LaMTJNG. 
Sold in Packets, Is. eaoh, with full directions for usq. 

FOWLER'S LAWH SAHD, 

For the DESTRUCTION of DAISIES and WEEDS on 
LAWNS; proved by experience to be a certain and efficacious 
REMEDY, at the same time producing a healthy and 
luxuriant growth of Grass. 

REDUCED PRICKS - 

TINS—la., 2 a 6cL, and 5a. 

KEGS—i-ewt, 8a.; i-ewt., 16a.; 1-cwt, 30-\ 


EWING’S MILDEW COMPOSITION 

For the Prevention and Cure of Mildew on all Plants 

Bottlee, la. 8d. and 3?. 

Sold by all Nurserymen and Seedsmen 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS- 

CORRY, SOPER. FOWLER, & OO. 

(Limited), 

FINSBURY STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PROTECT your FRUIT.—Strong Garden 

*L Netting. 30 iquare yards for U.; is oiled aDd dressed. It 
has shrunk too much for fishing purposes, but i« much better 
for garden purpoies. It has been pieserved from the tea. 
thus it effectually resists the raiu from ratting it Sent any 
width- carriage paid on all orders over 6s. Hundreds of 
Testimonials. Commoner Netting at 50 square yards for Is. 
—GEORGE ROBINSON. Fish Merc hant. Rye, Sussex. 

TO HORTICULTURISTS.—For Sale, one 

-L ton Tobacco Rope, suitable for fumigating.—Apply to 
JAMES LAMBKIN * 0<».. Llm . 9. Patrick-street. Cork. 


T AWN SPRINKLER.— Tufnail’a Spiral u the 
-Ll cheapest and best 10*. 6d. carriage paid. —P. TUFNAIL 
Dartford, Kent JTlyll il ITQf I 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SUMMER FOLIAGE TINTS. 

At the end of every Bummer we generally hear 
a good deal about autumn tints, but it is not 
often that the same subjeet meets with much 
attention in summer, although tree tints then are 
quite as interesting as in autumn. I have been 
watching for the past few weeks the effects of 
changes of colour on a richly-wooded landscape, 
and it has been a souroe of mnoh gratification to 
witness from day to day the varying hues of the 
different trees. In Somerset the Larch is the 
first to herald the approaoh of spring with its 
refreshing green. It seems to start into life and 
beauty with much less effort than many other 
trees, and it lights up the distant landscape in a 
way that is quite delightful. The Sycamore and 
Beech comes next, and add depth of colour and 
importance to their surroonaioga. The Oak 
quickly follows, and then day by day the soene 
changes. The variation in the conditions of 
the first stage of development in the Oak is 
somewhat remarkable in different trees. Many 
of them unfold their leaves with a strong tone 
of greenish yellow. In others, a bronzy aapecfc 
is maintained for a time. Taken altogether, no 
trees differ so much in the early stages of their 
leafing as Oaks, and this, I may remark, extends 
throughout the summer, although in a lesser 
degree than during spring, according to the 
character and the nature of the soil in which 
they are growing. As a matter of faot, I do 
not know any forest-tree whose foliage is so 
much influenced by soil and season as the 
English Oak. In the deep sandy ground rest¬ 
ing on the red sandstone in this county it is 
not unusual to see it olothed with light-golden 
foliage, and this occurs more frequently in dry 
summers than in wet ones. I do not for a 
moment imply that soil alone makes this differ¬ 
ence in the colour of the leaves, hut soil and 
climate together develop it. Trees whloh par¬ 
take of this golden oharaoter are also, perhaps, 
slight variations from the normal type. How¬ 
ever that may he, I oan point to examples upon 
the estate from which I write, whose characters 
are conspicuously different from those of the 
common variety; and I look upon them as 
valuable on account of the variety which they 
afford in the summer landscape. On the 
Chestnuts there is a wonderful wealth of foliage 
that adds considerably to the general effect, 
especially when viewed against a background of 
Scotch Firs. 

If we turn from plantations to park scenery, 
or the more immediate surroundings of the 
pleasure grounds, the materials for observation 
are not only more numerous, but, owing to the 

effects are more varied and striking. Intending 
planters may, therefore, do worse than take a 
survey of a place noted for its collection of trees, 
in order to watch their aspects both in spring 
and summer. A mind oapable of receiving im¬ 
pressions will be able to store np mnch useful 
information therefrom that should prove valuable 
for future use. As an example of the kind of im¬ 
pressions I mean, I may instance a beautiful 
group of trees whioh I onoe saw, the effect of 
whicn remains indelf"' ^ 
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mind. It had in the foreground a Copper 
Beech, a variegated Syoamore, and a Hunt¬ 
ingdon Elm, planted probably about fifty 
years; therefore, they were stately trees, 
and in perfect health. In the baokground 
were a fine, green-leaved Beeoh and a grove 
of Spanish Chestnut, with an undergrowth of 
evergreen shrubs of various kinds. The strong 
contrast whioh the Copper Beech made with the 
variegated Syoamore against the light-green 
foliage of the other trees in the baokground is 
more easily imagined than described. For my 
own part, I have never seen another instance of 
ornamental planting, that made on me such a 
lasting impression. So far as I have seen, no 
place in England oontains better examples of 
park scenery than Knole Park, near Sevenoaks. 
In that park there are many jndioions blendings 
of trees of fine growth and handsome foliage, 
well distributed in regard to space ; and so mnoh 
has been made of the various surface undula¬ 
tions, that trees of all forms and hues combine 
to make it a scene of qniet grandeur. At Bean- 
port, again, may be seen what may he done with 
such a simple subject as the Silver Biroh. There 
it is planted on the brinks of charming dells, 
into which its graceful branches dip in a most 
pleasing manner ; and I might go on multiply¬ 
ing instances where pleasing effeots and good 
combination* have been seonred by a judicious 
disposition of suitable subjects; hut sufficient 
has been said to show that good effeots invari¬ 
ably follow wise seleotion and treatment. A 
tree in itself may he beautiful, but its beauty 
is further enhanoed when its surroundings are 
•uoh as to render it still more conspicuous. A 
variegated Syoamore standing alone is only a 
seoond-rate object; but, associated with other 
trees different from it in oolour, it beoomee 
strikingly beautiful. 

In order to secure a full measure of success in 
planting for the purpose of creating distinot 
features in the landscape, it is necessary to know 
something of the oharaoter of the trees it is de¬ 
sirable to use. I may, therefore, mention a few 
groups of trees which, in point of habit of growth 
and colour of foliage* are oapable of creating 
diverse features. Tne first I shall mention con¬ 
sists of Holly, Cedar of Lebanon, Weeping Birch, 
and English Elm. Whether this group is seen 
close at hand or in the distance, the subjects of 
whioh it consist are of suoh a diverse oharaoter, 
that they cannot fail to please even the most 
critical. The Deodar, Turkey Oak, and green 
Syoamore also make a distinot group. Holly, 
Fern leaved Beeoh, Crimean Silver Fir (Picea 
Nordmanniana), and the English Oak likewise 
make an imposing group. The Balsam Poplar, 
Silver Poplar, Horse Chestnut, and soar let Maple 
are also interesting trees for this style of plant¬ 
ing, the last-named being particularly con¬ 
spicuous both in spring ana autnmn. The 
evergreen Oak, Horse Chestnut, and Huntin 
don Elm make a picturesque group, bol 
as regards habit of growth ana oolour of 
foliage. The peouliar grey-green whioh over¬ 
spreads the Osh is as distinot from other trees 
as the tree is remarkable in outline. The 
deviations amongst the forms of trees when 
judioionsly disposed are very striking, and when 
to that is added diversity of foliage, strong 
oontrasta are the result; and there is no time in 
the whole year when these are so conspicuous as 
in the leafy months of June and July. 


The same principles in regard to grouping also 
apply to low-growing trees and shrubs, and 
especially to Conifers, whioh are as diverse in 
the oolour of their foliage as any genns of plants 
whioh we possess. One group I may mention Is 
particularly effective—viz., the Crimean Silver 
Fir (Pioea Nordmanniana), with its strong tone 
of dark olive-green; the Bhotan Pine (Pinna 
exoelsa), whioh has silvery-grey leaves ; and the 
Noble Silver Fir (Pioea nobilis), with its distinot 
glanoons oolour. These and the Weeping Hem- 
look (whioh has not inaptly been oalled the qneen 
of evergreens) have a beauty of their own rarely 
seen in other trees. These four subjects, if judici¬ 
ously placed, are oapable of making an interesting 
group. Many more might he mentioned, but I 
must be oontent to merely briefly direct atten¬ 
tion to a few subjects with golden foliage that 
cannot be passed over being oapable of oreating 
fine effects. Amongst deciduous subjects the 
most striking are the golden Aoaoia, golden 
Elder, Catalpa syringtefolia anrea, and the 

g olden Poplar. In the evergreen olass there 

i a wonderful variety suitable for almost any 
soil or position. Amongst these may he named 
the golden form of the Lawson Cypress, Golden 
Arbor-vitse (Thuja anrea), Japan Cypress 
(Retinospora), Chinese Arbor-vitre (Biota), 
Holly, Osmanthus, and Else&gnua. With suoh 
a variety of subjects, most of which are of a 
thoroughly reliable and hardy oharaoter, it Is 
dear that onr ornamental grounds need not be 
destitute of snmmer tints as well as autumnal 
)s. No one would wish to say a word against 
deciduous trees, whioh do so mnch to beautify 
the landscape, but the superabnndanoe of them 
should not preolnde the use of others not so 
well known, bat equally valnahle for landscape 
effeot. _ Somerset. 

Olove-soented Finks from seed.—In 
the spring of last year I sowed seed of garden 
Pinks, and the produce is now in blossom. I 
have some finely-marked double ones, but the 
majority are single, and these seem to me by 
far the best. The blossoms are not, indeed, so 
full and rich as the doubles, bnt they are ten 
times as numerous, have an elegance and beauty 
of their own, and stand np firmly on their legs 
instead of lolling about or depending on the 
ugliness of atioks and ties; also, they are not 
liable to burst at the neck and go ragged, 
a vice to whioh Mrs. Sinkins is so ad¬ 
dicted that I do not get one good blossom in a 
score. For bouquets, no lumpy doable oan 
oompare with the graceful singles. Finally, my 
single plants are mnch larger and more sturdy 
than the others. On the whole, I consider them 
far superior.— W. Simmons. 

Gibraltar Candytuft (Iberis gibraltariea). 
—All the shrubby or sub-shrubby kinds of 
Candytuft are valuable garden-plants, bnt thfe 
and I. oorifolia are, as I think, two of the best. 
Both are readily raised either from cuttings or 
from seeds, and as now seen form spreading 
masses of colour not easily surpassed. I. oori¬ 
folia is pure-white, and forms fleeoe-like carpets 
on the rookery stones or borders, bnt this variety 
from Gibraltar has pale lilac-tinted flowers much 
larger than those of the other variety, and as 
seen at its best it is a most effective thing. 
Once well established it is a strong-growing 
plant, either on rookwork or on the ordinary 
border. It seems to grow and flower best in 
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full sunshine, vome plants whioh were acci¬ 
dentally planted In shady places being lax in 
growth and bnt few-flowered. On a sunny bank, 
among the different kinds of Cistas—especially 
the white Rose-like C. florentinus—this Iberia 
Would be quite effective, or it might be planted 
on the tops of low retaining walla with the 
advantage that the blossoms would thns be 
brought nearer to the eye. As seen at its best, 
it Is such a bold and distinct plant that it should 
be added to every collection wherein Candytufts 
are grown, being, as I think, one of, even if not 
the very best of all the speoles now grown In 
gardens.—V. 

INDIAN PINKS. 

The bright tints of these, and the great ease 
with which they may be grown, recommend 
them to all who have a garden to embellish 
through the summer and autumn, for if desired 
we may have them in bloom from early summer 
onwards; it is simply a matter of sowing at the 
right time. If sown in May, in the open 
ground, they will flower well in autumn, and 
will be amongst those flowers whioh best with¬ 
stand the washing rains that often ooour at that 
season. The following year they will form 
grand patohes, and will make an excellent show 
at an early period, coming into bloom long ere 
bedding-nlants can prove effective. But these 
Indian Pinks may be olassed amopgst bedders, 
If so desired, as if raised in warmth in March, 
hardened off and planted out in May, they will 
make a brave show through July and August. 
Those whose needs In the matter of 

Bummer bedding-plants exoeed their con¬ 
venience for wintering them would do well to 
bear Indian Pinks in mind, as all that is needful 
in their oase is a slight hotbed to raise them on, 
and a cool frame to priok them out in after¬ 
wards. They should never be potted, but 
be pricked out 2 inches or 3 inches apart 
In boxes or pans. If put into pots they are, 
being strong-rooted, apt to fill them with a mass 
of fibres, and when planted out the ball becomes 
dry, so that the plants are slow in starting 
away, and seldom make the free rapid growth 
that they should do. They quickly throw up 
flower-stems, but the first of these should be 
ploked off, as this induoes the quiok production 
of side stems, and until the plants gain strength, 
and get a good grasp of the soil, they oannot 
well yield good blooms. Sometimes green¬ 
fly attaoks them, and when such is the oase dip 
them In a solution of soft soap, or in some in- 
•ecticide, before planting ; for it is difficult to 
eradicate this peat when once the plants are in 
the open ground, the difficulty being, in the oase 
of low-growing, spreading plants, to get to the 
Undersides of the leaves. Indian Pinks are not 
particular as to soil; they thrive well in any¬ 
thing between day and pure sand, and even In 
the latter they may be made to do well, if it is en¬ 
riched previous to planting, and mulched after¬ 
wards with some rotten manure. But a sunny 
situation is indispensable; they love warmth 
and light more than the generality of flowering 
plants, and they suffer but little in exposed, 
wind-swept places, where tender plants would 
be almost sure to fail. 

For autumn flowering, seed should be 
sown under a hand-light late in Marob, so that 
the young plants have good breathing room until 
It is time to plant them out. As soon as they 
are fairly up, remove the protector on all 
favourable occasions, and they will develop into 
fine, sturdy, bushy little specimens by the 
middle of May. Plant 6 inohes apart, if a bed 
is to be filled with them, or put them, three in 
a group, in the border, plaoing them at the above 
distances, and you will get a blaze of bloom just 
at a time when the inclemency of autumn has 
made its mark on flowering plants generally. It 
Is, indeed, at that time that Indian Pinks show 
their true value; for the cold nights, pelting 
showers, and misty days of our autumn months 
are bravely withstood by these gay and charm¬ 
ing flowers, which is more than can be said of so 
many things used for the embellishment of our 
gardens through the summer months. There 
remains yet one, and a most simple, method of 
raising Indian Pinks which will suggest itself 
to many, but which I ought to mention. This 
consists in sowing in the open border at the 
same time and In the same manner as practised 
for hardy annuals. In light soils the seed may 


from this sowing will bloom fairly in autumn; 
but the reward therefrom is reaped the following 
year in handsome specimens a foot or more 
across. The energies of the plants not having 
free play the first season, and so much of youth¬ 
ful vigour being retained by them, they thus 
take a higher development than by any other 
way. _ 0. J. 

PROPAGATION OF PINKS. 

While Carnations and Picotees are almost 
always increased by layers made at the end of 
July and in August, Pinks are propagated by 
means of cuttings or pipings, and this is done 
In June, or early in July ; later in backward 
seasons. Where Pink piping is largely done, in 
oonsequenoe of a great stock being wanted, it 
is the usual practice to make up a bed of 
manure and leaves, so as to get a gentle bottom 
heat. On this a layer of suitably light, sandy 
•oil is put, and the pipings put in in squares, 
centres, Ac., according to the slope and dimen¬ 
sions of the handlights placed over them. The 
cuttings are put in thickly, and kept shaded 
from tne sun, and a very large majority of them 
will take root. It is not always convenient to 
make up a bed, and it is not difficult to strike 
pipings in other ways. A well-known and first- 
rate Pink-grower of Bury St. Edmunds, used 
to make up his beds between the rows of Goose¬ 
berry-trees in his garden, providing the soil 
with plenty of sand, and inserting the cuttings 
therein, oovering them with hand-glasses, and 
excellent results followed the simple plan. 
Pinks will root as freely under a north wall as 
anywhere, and they require less attention in the 
matter of shading in suoh a position. A good 
mode of making up a bed under a north wall is 
to prepare a layer of horse-manure that is 
nearly deprived of its heat. Put it together 
thoroughly wet, and beat it down with a spade 
to a level surface to a depth of 9 inohes or 
12 inohes, whioh will be quite sufficient to keep 
worms from disturbing the young plants. On 
this should be placed 3 inohes of oompost, 
suitable for rooting the pipings in. This should | 
be used in a moist state, nut not wet and ologged 
with moisture, and it should be made smooth 
on the surface. A good oompost for Pinks is 
made up of leaf-mould, or any deoayed vegetable 
mould, and silver-sand sifted fine, equal parts 
of each. In the absence of the above materials, 
a good free sandy loam will answer, but pre¬ 
ference should be given to leaf-mould and sand, 
as it is cool and retentive of moisture. Pink 
cuttings or pipings should be made from the 
young wood of this year’s growth, and when 
these are removed their lower leaves should be 
stripped off within two or three joints of the 
top of the outting; then, with a keen-edged 
knife, the lower part of the shoot should be cut 
away close under the joint selected for the base 
of the piping. When all to be put in are pre¬ 
pared, it is a usual practice to throw them into 
water for five or seven minutes to stiffen. The 
piping bed being ready, the p'plngs should be 
put into the soil to the depth of three-quarters 
of an iBoh, and the soil pressed firmly about 
them. The pipings require to be about 1 inch 
apart each way. When they are inserted a 
good sprinkling of water should be given, and 
as soon as the foliage hse dried a hand glass 
should be placed over them. In three weeks or 
so the plants will begin to root, and at this 
period the hand-glasses may be removed by 
degrees, first lifting them 1 inch or so on one 
aide for a day or two at a time, then raising 
them all round, and in a week or so they may 
be removed altogether, and the young-struck 
plants will speedily become hard, ana fit to 
plant out in beds. D. R. 


Sweet Williams,— There are many less 
enjoyable sights in even the best of gardens 
than a good broad belt or mass of seedling 
Sweet Williams. In the sunshine they are 
most bright and showy, and if you bend your 
face down among the clusters you feel them to 
be soft and warm, and their fragranoe is 
delicious beyond mere words. They are of all 
colours, from white to deep velvety crimson, 
and the last named are, as I think, most 
effective, either in the open air or as out and 
brought indoors for large bowls or vases. The 
Sweet William is so sweet and showy that it 

-„ . deserves to beoome again popular, said a packet 

1$ sown t!?e last week , in, March, and the plgnfr (of good seed town now will pot post much for 
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seed or for labour, and may afford muoh pleasure 
in days to oome, This old-fashioned plant is 
not particular as to soil or situation if it has 
full exposure to the sun. I saw a big bed of 
these flowers yesterday in an old oottage garden 
amid the hum of bees, and with butterflies flut¬ 
tering all around them. The seed had been 
sown thinly, and the young plants were allowed 
to flower without having been transplanted. 
The bed was edged with a band of white Pinks, 
and I need soaroely say that the effect was 
good or that the fragranoe was enjoyable.— R. 

The Azalea season.— Hardy Azaleas, in 
my opinion, surpass even the Rhododendron in 
several ways. Their flowers are more enduring; 
they are delightfully fragrant, and of rich and 
varied colour. In their season they are the most 
conspicuous dwarf flowering-shrubs in our long, 
hardy plant borders, and we only wish we had 
more of them. With the comparatively new 
Azalea mollis—whioh, however, is quite soent- 
less—we have now crimson, rose, white, purple, 
light-yellow, deep-rioh-yellow, orange, red and 
white, besides intermediate shades; and when a 
mass of varieties is in flower together, with the 
young and tender foliage just bursting the buds 
at the same time, I question if we have any 
shrub, or mixture of shrubs, that could produoe 
an equally fine effect. Rhododendron plant¬ 
ing has monopolised the gardener’s attention 
hitherto, almost to the exclusion of the Azalea, 
whioh I strongly recommend for garden borders 
and shrubberies. This shrub possesses a value 
whioh the Rhododendron doesnot; it Is one of our 
most ornamental foliaged plants in autumn. Its 
leaves almost rivalling the colours of its flowers in 
spring; it presents tne riohest shades of crim¬ 
son to be found among antumn tints, some 
varieties assuming the true hue of the Japanese 
Virginian Creeper, while others are of the 
richest crimson. To produoe an effeot, how¬ 
ever, either in summer or autumn, a good mass 
of the different varieties should be planted 
together, either in beds or dumps. In the trade 
these Azaleas are known under the name of Ghent 
and English Azaleas ; and the Japanese variety, 
mollis, resembles them in every way, except that 
it has better formed and more varied-coloured 
flowers. All are deolduous, and flower before 
the leaves push, or contemporaneously with the 
breaking of the leaf-buds. Some of the white 
varieties produoe flowers with the leaves, and 
all late; they are also amongst the best.—S. 

Hardiness of the Pineapple-flower 

(Euoomis punctata).—Although generally grown 
as a greenhouse plant, there oau ba no question 
as to the hardiness of this Euoomis. We left a 
quantity of it out in the open ground last 
winter when the soil was frozen so hard that 
ordinary kitchen garden tools could not pene¬ 
trate it for weeks together, and I thought this 
spring to find the Euoomis dead. All the plants 
of it left, however, shot up with extraordinary 
vigour. The long rest seemed to have done 
them good; then large tufts of foliage now 
have a fine appearance, and I may add that the 
fragranoe of the tall flower-spike, when in bloom 
in autumn, makes this plant a welcome addition 
to the flower garden.—H. S. 

Feather Columbines.—These old- 
fashioned Feather Columbines are botanically 
known as Thalictrums in the garden, and 
some of the tall-growing kinds are very 
effective as seen in bloom. They grow from 4 
feet to 9 feet high—more, perhaps in deep 
rich loam—and as seen with their soft, plume-llke 
flower-heads swaying in the warm breezes of 
June and July they are strikingly handsome. 
Thaliotrum medium may be taken as the type 
of the yellow kinds, and T. aquilegifolium of 
the white-plumed varieties; but of the last- 
named species there is a rosy form, given to me 
from a dear, old-fashioned cottage garden years 
and years ago. It is now in bloom and is muoh 
admired. When massed in nooks, backed 
up by dark-leaved shrubs, these feathery 
Columbines are very handsome, and are 
effective a long way off, and the white and 
yellow varieties are strong enough to take care 
of themselves when once well planted. Grouped 
along with the big orimson Poppies they tower 
up lightly above them, and so make a brave 
snow ; or they look well beside their allies, the 
Columbines proper. A group of the Munstead 
White Aquilegia, now in bloom, having speared 
up through the outlying leaves of a big green 
Ferula, b just now very fresh and beautiful, —R. 
u n g i r a 
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GARDEN YUCCAS. 

Thi Spanish Bayonet plant (Yucca acuminata), 
the ipeoles herewith illustrated, if stemleis, 
producing, like the oommon Y. glorioaa, a 
panicle of white flowers, tinged with purple. 
It has long been grown in gardens, and Sweet 
gave a figure of it in the second volume of his 
•‘Flower Garden.” It is, undoubtedly, a near 
neighbour of Y. glorioaa, but its erect growth, 
narrower and more sharply pointed leaves, 
together with its stemleis character, render it at 
once distinguishable. Though Sweet states that 
ita country is unknown, it is doubtless a native 
of the aonthern states of North America, and 
the iUuatrations given herewith showing the 
plant at home were sketched on the spot. It 
is quite hardy about London, but is not oommon. 
All the hardy Yuooas seem to thrive in a well- 
drained soil. They are rather impatient of 
transplanting when old, and it is not unusual to 
see large plants of them ruined through an 
interference with them at the roots. It is 
worth noting that while the rootlets of Yucoaa 
annually spring from the youngest parts of the 
rootstocks, and decay again after a season, the 


Forked Wind-flower (Anemone dlcho- 
toma).—This species is very useful in bridging 
over the period after A. sylvestris ceases 
flowering until A. rivularla, A. narclssiflora, 
A. polyantha, and, that Venus de Milo among 
hardy flowers—viz , A. japonioa alba, come into 
bloom. This white A. diohotoma does not seem 
to be a very oommon plant in gardens, although, 
like A. sylvestris ana A. japonioa, it produces 
stolons or underground stems In a plentiful way, 
and the smallest bits of its roots grow into 
plants. The Pasque-flower (A. Pulsatilla) is 
still beautiful, and amongst our seedlings I 
notice one especially as having branched sepals, 
the divisions of the floral leaves being triden- 
tate, as are the bracts below. What is the plant 
called Anemone alba of some lists, and where 
oan plants of it be obtained ? A plant of A. anl- 
phurea, whioh bore fourteen fine blossoms two 
months ago, is now nearly as much admired for 
its shining seed-heads, whioh remind one of those 
of the Clematis Vitalba, or Traveller’s Joy. A. 
Palsatilla is also very pretty in a similar way, 
and its seeds grow quite freely as sown in rows 
in a sandy seed-bed in the open air. I see a 
solitary seedling of A. sulphurea, also the result 


garden, and a great pest it is. It eats all the 
tender shoots of plants within [its reach, suoh 
as Lobelias, Pansies, Stocks, Ac ; it is also 
very fond of Clover, Dandelion, and Lettuce 
leaves. I have watched it well, and never saw 
it eat a single inseot. There is no neoeisity to 
feed it if you have a lawn. In winter it is best 
to bring it indoors and put it in a boxful of hay, 
conveniently arranged, so that it can get out if 
it pleases —T. M. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from July 16M 
to July 23rd. 

Sowed Herbaceous Calceolarias. We do not grow many 
cf them ; but they are bright and showy, ana we like to 
hive a few. The pot must be clean and well drained. We 
sow In peat and sand, pressing it in (Irmly, filling the pot 
to within an inch of the rim, watering with a roeed pot 
till it runs through the bottom, and, after the surplus has 
drained away, sowing the seeds thinly, and cover with a 
rpriokle of sand. The seed-pot will stand under a hand- 
light in the shade of a wall till the yonng plants appear. 
When water is required I shall dip the pot in a pail up to 
the rim, and keep it there till all the soil is moist Potted 
young plants of double white Primulas into 5-Inoh pots, 
in whioh they will flower. 8h»ll keep them in cold 



root-stock itself increases often to a Urge size and i 
regularly-branohed shape. Some of the species 
have root-stocks, whioh grow almost straight 
down to a depth of 2 feet, while others extend 
them horizontally. From these sucker-like 
growths aro developed, but it requires some care 
to remove them from the parent plant without 
losing them, altogether, and we have seen large 
clumps of some of the kinds, whioh had been 
formed from a single plant through this habit 
of branching below the surface, almost lost 
when it han Been attempted to separate and re¬ 
plant them. By cutting through the under¬ 
ground stem during the growing season, and 
allowing these suokers to form roots for them¬ 
selves, independent of the parent rootstock, 
the danger of losing them Is avoided. In this 
country Yuccas very rarely seed; in fact, Y. 
filamentoaa is the only species which has 
ripened seeds in England. ThU persistent 
sterility among cultivated Yuocas U accounted 
for by the investigations of an American ento¬ 
mologist, Mr. Riley, who, from observations 
made with plants in a wild state, made the dis¬ 
covery that the aid of a moth (Pronuba yuoca- 
sella) was required for the fertilisation of the 
flowers of all the \ r uccas. B. 
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of seeds sown a couple of years ago. Perhaps 
the seeds of these Anemones with long-awned 
seeds should be sown as soon as they ripen, or, 
like Primula seeds, they lie long in the ground. 

965 —Hardiness of Arum Lily (C*lla 
rethioploa).—Having read in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, about two summers ago, an aooount of 
an Arum Lily which flourished so well in a pond, 
that in one season it produced 40 of its lovely 
spathes, we determined to see what would be 
the fate of one in Suffolk. Our pond was nearly 
empty at the time ; we had the plant put in 
where the water would cover it about 4 feet. 
Of course, it disappeared in the winter, but last 
summer it had two blooms, and it looks none 
the worse for the last severe winter (when the 
pond was frozen over for weeks), and there is 
one bloom already ; we expect more, as the plant 
has Increased in size. A small off set was at the 
same time planted on the bank, but we saw 
nothing of it last year. It has now shown itself. 
It cannot have been more than a few inches be¬ 
low the ice. I advise “Saif” by all means to 
try —P E S 

1127 — Tortoifleein gardena—My next- 
door neighbour has a tortoise whioh lives in my 


frames, with the fronts turned to the north, till the end 
of September. Moved our stock of Scarborough Lillee 
(Vallotaa) to the open air In a partially shaded situation 
to ripen the growth. Under this treatment even small 
bulbs produce large spikes of flowers. Gave the plants 
coming on for flowering in winter a shift for the meat 
part into fl inch pots. These Include various kinds of 
Begonias, Juaticias. Euphorbias, Hebeollnlums, Thyme- 
can thus, Pen Us rosea, Jto. They will be kept in a rather 
deep, cool pit for the present, well ventilated and slightly 
shaded for a time, till the roots work into the new soil. 
Potted Chrysanthemums Into flowering sice. We cannot 
do all these at osoe, so we are shifting on the forwarder 
as opportunity aarves. It requires a sustained effort now 
In sprinkling twloe daily and moistening the ashes round 
about to keep the bottom leaves healthy. We are using 
a pound of Clay’s manure to each buahel of oompost, 
whioh is rough tuify-loam and manure—three of the 
former to one of the latter, the whole being nice and 
mellow. Shifted zonal Pelargoniums Into 0-inch pots, 
pinching off all flowers, and opening the plants out a little 
on the ash bed. They will have no ahifl beyond this, and 
all flowers will be picked off till September Sowed last 
Lothian and Brompton Stocks In a box, plaalng the box 
under the ehade of a north wall. As soon as they ooma 
np we shall priok off Into other boxes. Borne will be 
grown in pots for spring-blooming in greenhouse. All 
will be wintered In a cool pit; but thoie not required for 
potting will be planted out in spring. Sowed Parsley and 
Early Horn Carrots for winter. The Parsley always 
oomes io useful, and the Carrots are generally much 
sought after In the winter. Budded Rose*. By watch¬ 
ing for opportunity the bark, even In dry, hot weather 
can be had in good oonditlon. I have occasionally, 
though not of late years, watered the plot of standard 
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Brier* to loosen the hark, and then slipped In the buds 
when the eap under the impetus of the moisture was flow* 
lag. Budded a few Cherry stocks, putting the buds on 
the north side of the stem. We find the Late Duke Cherry 
very useful here. Removed all faded flowers from the 
beds of Roses; this is done two or three times a-week now. 
Re-arranged plant-houses to give more room to handsome 
speolmens. Many of the stove plants are placed in 
sheltered situations In the open air. 8uoh plants as Car* 
denies, Franoisoeas, &o., flower better for a few week's ex* 
poeure, if sheltered from outting winds and shaded in the 
middle of the day, when the sun is hot. Planted Celery 
as opportunity served. Watering is a heavy business 
now ; but we are trying to ease things off by shading as 
muoh as possible with brandies, nets, &o. Mulched all 
Peas with something or other. We should use manure, if 
we oould get enough of it; but in its absence we use any* 
thing ana everything, even to the trimmings of the 
hedges. Put in outting* of Carnation Souvenir de la Mai* 
maison under a handlight behind a north walL They 
root best in peat and sand. Planted Cabbages to be used 
as Coleworts in November and December; planted thickly. 
The chief work in the fruit*houses is damping to keep 
down red spider, and giving all the air possible to keep 
the foliage healthy and strong. Removed the laterals 
from the late Yines. Sowed Lettuce and Endive under 
north waD. 


which, being softer and less wiry than the 
blooming shoots, will strike readily. All that is 
required is to put them in about 2 inches apart 
in pots filled with sand, keeping them moist, 
olose, and shaded, under propagating-glaases in 
a greenhouse or garden-frame, as the solar 
warmth in summer is sufficient to induoe them 
to root. Thomas Baines. 


Gbeen house. 

Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida). — This 
plant is so far accommodating that whilst it 
will live out-of-doors in many parts of the 
oountry, it will also thrive in either a green¬ 
house or a hothouse. The variegated form is 
most prized, and when the leaves oome with 
half, or more, of their surfaoe of a dear white 
colour, they are very effective amongst green- 
leaved things. The best ooloured examples I 
have seen have been grown without fire-heat. 
The number of leaves annually produced is 
usually proportionate to the size the plants have 
attained. They look the best when large for 
the size of the pots they ocoupy. Where grown 
oool the plants will now be making growth ; if 
the pots are full of roots, it will be well to give 
weak manure-water frequently until the young 
leaves have attained their full size. Syringe 
freely overhead, as the plant, though not so 
much troubled with insects as some, is some¬ 
times attacked by red spiders and thrips, both 
of which can easily be kept down by the ap¬ 
plication of water overhead. 

Arum Lilies (Callas).—These plants, whether 
grown in pots, or planted out for the summer, 
must be plentifully supplied with water in dry 
weather, as, being all but aquatic in their 
nature, if at all pinched in this respect now, 
whilst in the height of their growth, they will 
be deficient in strength at the end of the season. 
Occasional applications of manure-water may 
be given with advantage, but it must not be 
used so strong as some things would bear. 

Fuchsias. —The remark is frequently made 
that Fuchsias are not now so well grown as they 
used to be, and that the plants, as seen even at 
the horticultural exhibitions, where, if any¬ 
where, one might be expected to meet with 
them well managed, are often wanting in that 
dense, well-furnished oondition, the absence of 
which is an evidence of indifferent treatment. 
Faohsias are such free growers, and so easily 
kept in shapely form without any training 
further than timely attention to stopping the 
branches so as to have the plants fully clothed 
with healthy foliage, and the aid of a single 
stick wherewith to support the leading shoot, 
that even those whose experience is limited, need 
have no difficulty in having them in faultless con¬ 
dition. With the object of having the plants 
in bloom early, it frequently happens that 
shoot stopping is not carried far enough with 
old plants or with young ones raised from 
spring-struck outtings, especially in the hands 
of amateurs who have not a warm house or pit 
in which to bring them on. In all such cases I 
should advise cuttings being struok before the 
end of the present month for next year’s 
flowering rather than put the work off until 
spring. If the plants are propagated now, and 
located in a warm greenhouse through the 
winter, keeping them slowly moving by not 
allowing the soil to get dry in the way usually 
practised with examples that after flowering 
are reduoed to a perfectly dormant state by 
withholding water, they will have a long start 
over outtings struok in spring. Cuttings in right 
oondition for striking are not so plentiful on the 
plants now, as they are earlier or before they 
began to bloom, as the shoots that form the ex¬ 
tremities of the branches have flower-buds in 
them and do not strike freely or grow freely 
after they are rooted ; but enough can generally 
be found that spring from near the baas of the 
stronger branches or from the main stem, 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Some Tea Roses.— What a free-flowering, 
vigorous-growing Rose Hom&re is I We have 
some large old plants on their own roots planted 
along the front of a Vine border, and we have 
been cutting immense bouquets from them for 
some time. They have been left for several 
years almost unpruned, with the exception of 
cutting out a dead shoot here and there, the 
result of the frost, and a very little shortening 
for the sake of symmetry. Catherine Mermet 
is another grand Tea for outting from, very 
vigorous on its own roots. Souvenir d’un Ami 
and Dsvoniensis have been very fine, but the 
latter is a poor grower. Cuttings of Roses will 
root now freely under glass, must be kept olose, 
and be well shaded during the hottest part of 
the day. If the leaves of the outtings do not flag 
much, they have a considerable influence upon 
the production of roots. The best medium for 
the cutting-bed is partially-deoayed Coooa-nut- 
fibre. For this material no watering is required 
beyond a slight dewing over about midday to 
keep up the foliage. A steady, even oondition 
as to temperature and moisture is secured, and 
the cuttings soon root, when they should be 
immediately potted up. 

Golden Yews.— Though slow of growth they 
are always effective, ana never fail to attract 
attention. At the present time they are very 
bright in the front of the shrubbery or as 
single specimens on Grass. They are very 
hardy, and are not particular as to soil or 
situation. Taxus baooata aurea and T. b. 
elegantissima are both good. The Golden Irish 
Yew (T. fastiglata aurea variegata) though less 
bright, is worth planting for variety. 

Staking and tying. —This is good weather 
for bringing up all arrears of such work. By- 
and-by, m the usual course, when the ohange 
comes, we shall probably have storms of wind 
and rain, and if the plants are not secured, 
many things will be blown over and injured, 
and then what a nuisance it will be to have to 
tread about the borders, when wet, to lift up 
the damaged flowers, when it might well have 
been avoided by doing things in time. 

Bedding Pelargoniums. —These are very 
bright now, the Soarlets, Pinks, and Salmons 
being very true and effective, but the Whites, 
owing to the heat, are tinged with colour. 
There is no necessity for watering beds of 
Pelargoniums if the soil is freely stirred often, 
unless the beds are very poor. 

Ranunculuses.— The bulbs of these should be 
taken up now and placed in a oool, airy room or 
shed to complete the ripening. The beds may 
be used for prioking out seedling Pinks and 
Carnations unless in a conspicuous plaoe and 
are required to be bright, when bedding plants 
must be kept back for them. A mixture of 
Heliotropes and Abutilon Thompson! has a 
pretty effeot, and they get established quickly 
when planted late. 

Saving seeds ov Pinks, Ac.—Raising seed- 
lings is very interesting work, especially when 
one has selected the flowers and watched the 
swelling pods, and, it may be, has fertilised 
the flowers with selected pollen. Gather the 
pods before they burst, and place them in a oool 
room to ripen. The seeds keep best in the 
pods. 

Box edgings may be out now, or at least as 
soon as the ohange comes in the weather. It is 
better to do such work during a showery time. 

Earwigs often give trouble among Dahlias 
and other flowers. They may be trapped by 
placing flower-pots in their runs, with a little dry 
nay inside. Bean-stalks, out into short lengths, 
and placed in the plants they frequent, will 
form snug hiding-places into which they will 
enter, and are then destroyed. 

Watering, shading, and hoeing will give 
abundant employment now. Many flowers, 
such as Dahlias, Carnations, Pansies, Ac., will, 
if special blooms are wanted for any purpose, 
require shading. The water-pot and the hoe 
will also be In constant requisition. 


Pruning Dahlias —If fine blooms are re¬ 
quired, the growth must be thinned. See that 
all the shoots are efficiently supported. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries. — Where mulohed and 
watered, Strawberries are very fine and bright- 
coloured ; but on poor soil, without assistance, 
the drought has been destructive. The sunshine 
has been glorious and helpful where the culture 
has been good, and this applies not only to 
Strawberries, but to all other plants, whether 
fruit-bearing or not. 

In planting new beds, see that the land Is 
well prepared, not only on the surfaoe, but a 
couple of feet down. In a general way, surfaoe 
roots do excellent work; but, unless heavily 
mulohed, they fail in a dry, scorching time. I 
have no hesitation in saying, on good or fairly- 
managed land, more weight of fruit per rod will 
be gathered off plants from 2£ feet to 3 feet 
apart than if orowded, and the fruits will be 
finer and better flavoured. I don’t know how 
it is generally, but, so far as I have seen, the 
plants are producing fewer runners this year 
than usual; this I attribute to the heavy orop 
the plants are bearing, in connection with the 
drought, which has doubtless checked growth. 

Ventilating Melon-frames.— Give a small 
ohink of air early in the morning, to let out the 
vitiated accumulations of the night. A small 
stone, or a bit of stick, under the lights at the 
back, will do this, and on bright mornings this 
should be attended to by six o’clock or soon 
after. By eight o’clock the usual ventilating 
apparatus should be used, and air given liber¬ 
ally. If the lights are propped up in the old- 
fashioned way, draw them up so that a little 
opening may appear at the bottom, to cause a 
free circulation. When Melons crack, it is 
often the outoome of deficient ventilation early 
in the morning. Keep the growth thin ana 
the roots moist till the fruits begin to ripen. 

Pines.— This has been a grand time for 
swelling and ripening Pines. With plenty of 
moisture in the atmosphere, especially at closing 
time, the fruits have grown rapidly. Water 
newly-potted plants with care, as, in a hot, dry 
time one is apt to wield the water-pot with 
more freedom; but in the case of Pines newly- 
potted this may do harm. Take suckers from 
the plants where the fruits have been cut, and 
start them in a close frame where there Is a 
bottom-heat of 75 degs. or so, shade from 
10 a. m. to 3.30 p m. ; give weak liquid manure 
at every watering to plants swelling their fruits. 
Clay’s manure is a capital stimulant. 

Vinery. —Late Grapes will require a good 
deal of support now, and a very free ventilation 
night and day. An exception should be made 
in the case of Madresfield Court, as if too 
liberally treated with liquid manure the berries 
crack. It is a pity this fine Grape, which is so 
easy to manage generally in a well-drained 
border, should keep so bad after it is rips. If 
through any cause the laterals have been allowed 
to spread beyond the customary one leaf, do 
not cut back altogether. Stop all further pro¬ 
gress without removing all the growth, which, 
perhaps, might be tied in between the other 
shoots In the open plaoes. This will be turning 
to advantage the error of permitting the laterals 
to break away. The houses where ripe Grapes 
are hanging should have a light shade thrown 
over, or have the glass clouded in some other 
way. 

Budding fruit trees.— This mode of pro¬ 
pagation is more practised now than it was 
formerly, not only in the case of stone fruits, 
but also with Pears and Apples. The operation 
is performed in the same way as in the case of 
Roses and ornamental trees, and may be done 
any time when the sap runs freely. Anyone 
that can bud Roses may set about fruit-trees 
without fear of failure. 

Orchard house. —The chief enemy to guard 
against now is the red spider, and the best 
antidote is water, applied through the engine or 
syringe—morning about 7 o’clock, and evening 
at 4.30 —shutting up for two or three hours 
after its use in the afternoon. 

Netting up fruits.— The birds are giving 
trouble, and must be oircumvented in some way. 
Cover with fishing nebs, and use the gun 
occasionally amongthe blaok birds. 

Raspberries.— Without a heavy mulch the 
fruits must be small; the muloh should have 
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been given before, bat if ased now some advan¬ 
tage will follow. 

Late Pears. —Thin the fruits by the removal 
of all email badly-formed fruits. Keep down 
breast wood. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Skakale in poor land will be much benefited 
by having a top-dressing of nitrate of soda 
sprinkled over the land and hood in ; use it at 
the rate of 4 lb. per rod. Only leave one crown 
to each plant, and pin oh off all flower-stems as 
soon as they appear. 

| Asparagus.— Keep down weeds and pull up 
all small seedling plants which are showing 
among the strong stems now rising up. These 
self-sown plants are not required among the 
strong bearing plants, they should be regarded as 
robbers. Where the plants are grown on the 
single row principle, they can be kept down 
with the hoe, and all weeds likewise. I 
remember, when a lad, the hours I spent weed¬ 
ing Asparagus beds, and they^were always the 
weediest parts of the garden. 


and vigorous, aphides or red spider do not give 
much trouble. Cut all fruits as soon as fit for 
use. Very often the fruits are left on the plants 
too long, causing a double loss. 

In planting Celery, water and shade are all 
important now. Soak the trenches well several 
hours before planting. Move with good balls. 
See that the beds from which the plants are 
taken are moist, and shade immediately, and 
the plants will scaroely feel the moving. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Carnations are fast coming into flower, in¬ 
deed, some of the seedling are with us alseady 
expanded. Tie up the flower-stems neatly, but 
not tightly, to suitable sticks, and water the 
plants occasionally in dry weather. Cuttings 
of the stubby Bide-shoots strike readily in sandy 
soil and kept close in a frame at this season; 
but it is rather too soon to begin layering. 

Annual Chrysanthemums are affording a 
fine display of colour with us j ust now. The 
different varieties of these alone are quite a 


Greenhouse.— The forwardest of the early 
sown seedling Chinese Primulas ought to be 
ready for their flowering pots by this time. If 
so, shift them at once, employing 6-fnch pots, 
and a porous compost of mellow loam and leaf- 
soil, equal parts, coarse sand half a part, or less ; 
drain well and pot moderately firm. Pot off 
early-sown Cinerarias into 3-inch pots, keeping 
them cool, moist, and shady, and sow seed for 
spring flowering. Sow seed of herbaceous 
Calceolarias on finely-sifted leaf-mould and sand, 
shade and keep moist. Also pot on Balsams 
and Cockscombs as required, and feed plants 
already established in their flowering pots with 
liquid-manure. B. C. R. 


INDOOH PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

CCELOGYNES. 

These are very popular with Orchid growers, 
but they cannot be strictly designated cool- 
house plants, as many of them require the 



Coelogyne cristata var 


Planting winter Greens.— Waiting for the 
rain is a questionable policy. I would rather 
plant, water well in, and shade with branches. 
Dip the roots in a pail containing a puddle of 
soot and liquid-manure just previous to plant¬ 
ing. Do not plant anything when the sun is 
at the hottest. Early morning and evening are 
best. 


Parsley. —There is yet time to sow for 
winter. Soak the land before sowing, and 
shade till the seeds germinate. Rhubarb leaves 
or branches, or a little long Grass laid over will 
keep the earth oool and moist. 

Tomatoes outside. —Utilise the sun heat 
now by keeping the plants well supplied with 
moisture. When the plants, at the foot of 
a south wall, are perishing from heat and 
drought, it is certain that sunshine is not being 
utilised properly. Mulch round the plants with 
manure or some equivalent. 

Cucumbers in frames. —We are using Clay’s 
manure, half an ounoe to the gallon of water, 
twice a-week, sprinkling with dean water on 
other days at four o’cloek. This keeps the 
plants in vigorous growth^and, when healthy 
Digitized By VjO Q10 


flower-garden in themselves, they grow like 
weeds almost, and bloom most abundantly. 
Thus we have the following kinds all in bloom 
at the present time, and in spite of the drought, 
most beautiful they are: Chrysanthemum 
tricolor (carinatum), large white blooms with 
dark eyes, some having a ring of yellow at the 
base of the petals, others being more or leis 
marked with red; C. (tricolor) Lord Beacons- 
field, Sultan, and Eclipse, highly Improved forms 
with large and richly-coloured blossoms; C. 
c or on aria m, some of the flowers being single, some 
semi-double, and others fully double, and em¬ 
bracing a number of tints varying from creamy- 
white to rich orange-yellow. This class makes 
handsome plants, and is fine for cutting. Then 
we have C. segetum grandiflorum, bearing 
quantities of bright golden-yellow flowers, some 
single, and other semi-double; C. Dunnetti, 
double white and golden ; C. hybridum, double, 
but rather stiff in form; and, lastly, C. inodorum 
plenissimum, very double, of various oolours. 
We have also recently seen a variety of C. 
coronarium with violet-coloured flowers, whioh 
is a great acquisition, 


strong heat of the East India house. Sueh 
kinds, however, I exclude from these remarks, 
but before summarily dismissing them allow me 
to add that many of the kinds requiring strong 
heat are exceedingly beautiful, and any of my 
readers possessing a warm stove would be well 
rewarded were they to try to grow a few 
species. Two or three species of Coelogynes, 
however, may be grown by those having a 
fernery, but it must be borne in mind these are 
not such shade-lovers as the Odontoglossums, 
but really require good exposure to light, and 
enjoy the sun’s rays, although shade is neoes- 
sary during the hottest part of the day. When 
growth is finished the supply of water must be 
considerably diminished, even to starvation 
point, but not to such an extent as to shrivel 
the bulb-like growths. Many contend that the 
shrivelling tends to make the plants flower 
better, but I have always found the blooms 
from such plants of inferior quality. The kinds 
here introduoed bloom during autumn and 
winter, and as they are mostly white, they 
should commend themselves specially to the 
ladies, as they are gems for dressing the hair 
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and forming ihonlder-iprayi for ball or avening 
parties, whilst they are squally serviceable for 
gentlemen’s ooat flowers. The fleshy nature 
of the flowers enable them to last in full per- 
feotion a very long time, either upon the plant, 
or when out and placed In a glass for the adorn¬ 
ment of the dwelling-house. I may just re¬ 
mark that although some assert that the 
longevity of Orohid blooms is accounted for on 
account of the fleshy texture of the flowers, this 
is not really the only oame; one of, if not the 
sole reason that the majority of Orchid flowers 
remain in full beauty for such a long time, I 
believe, is owing to the faot that they are not 
fertilised, and this idea recently has been veri¬ 
fied, in the case of a gentleman who has a large 
collection of Orohids. “ Matt,” said he, “ how 
is it that my Orohid flowers fade so soon ?” 
“My dear air,” said I, “you cannot expect 
to have flowers long if you go in for 
raising seedling Orohids to the extent you appear 
to be doing.” He said, “I have never had the 
slightest idea of raising seedling Orohids; but, 
slnoe you mention it, there does appear to be a 
lot of seed pods, but I have never fertilised any 
of the blooms.” “Perhaps yon have some 
bees ?” I said. “ Oh ! yes ; I nave fourteen hives, 
and I was just about to ask you to come and 
look at them.” This explained the seoret. No 
matter how fleshy the flowers, once the bees 
found them out they did not last in beauty many 
days; therefore, my readers, if you wish to 
preserve your Orohid flowers, do not allow 
your bees to have access to them, or 
they will fade as rapidly as the blooms of a 
Pelargonium under similar circumstances. To 
return, however, to the Ccelogynes : Use for 
soil rough peat, from whioh the fine particles 
have been shaken out, Sphagnum Moss, and 
some nodules of oharcoal, and be sure your 
drainage is always kept free and open. 

C. CRISTATA. 

This is undoubtedly the queen of the family, 
and at the same time is one of the most easy for 
an amateur to grow, and, on account of its 
spreading habit, should be accommodated in a 
pan. It suooeeds well during the summer 
in a house without fire-heat in the day time, 
but should cold weather set in, a fire at 
night would materially assist the plant. To¬ 
wards the end of summer, or the beginning of 
autumn, when the sun’s rays begin to decline in 
power with us, fire heat will be neoescary in 
order to allow the growths to finish. Treated 
In this manner, the pseudo-bulbs will plump up 
in a surprising manner. Up to this time a 
copious supply of water should have been given, 
both to the roots and over head, but when the 
growth is finished, gradually withhold water 
until the flower spikes appear; when this occurs 
increase the supply somewhat. The flowers 
are produced on spikes which issue from the 
base of the reoently-oompleted growth, and, ao- 
oording to the variety, bear from three to seven 
and eight flowers; in the typical form four or 
five flowers are produced, but in the variety 
maxima, whioh we here represent, as many 
as eight and nine flowers are borne upon one 
spike, each of whioh is muoh larger ana fuller 
than the variety originally introduced. This 
variety (maxima), however, is somewhat rare, 
consequently expensive, whilst the ordinary form 
Is very oheap, the flowers are pure snow-white, 
with a stain of yellow towards the base of the 
Up. Its flowers begin to open about Christmas, 
and last in full perfection for a month. There 
are one or two other varieties whioh need not 
be mentioned here. It is a native of northern 
India. 

C. OOBLLATA 

is a smaller growing plant than the preoeding, 
and thrives best in a hanging-basket. Its 
flowers are deliciously fragrant, produced on pen¬ 
dulous racemes, pure white, with a yellow eye¬ 
like spot on each side near the base, eaoh yellow 
spot having a narrow ring of orange surrounding 
It. The flowers of this kind appear in the month 
of February. 

0. BABBATA. 

When this plant was first introduoed one or 
two of the supposed big-wigs amongst Orohids 
pronounced it to be worthless. It has, how¬ 
ever, proved itself to be one of the very hand¬ 
somest kinds in the genus. It is of somewhat 
bold growth, and the large flowers are borne on 
erect stems. These are pure white, saving the Up, 
whioh Is beautifully fricaed, and stained in 


front with sepia-brown. It oomes from Northern 
India, and blooms with ns about the middle of 
January. Matt. Bramble. 


Is beautifully fringed. 
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WATERING POT PLANTS. 

I should Uke to call the attention of the readers 
of Gardening to the importance of keeping all 
plants that are in an active state of growth 
sufficiently, yet judiciously, supplied with 
moisture, in the first plaoe, at the root, and in 
a seoondaiy degree over the foliage, or in the 
surrounding atmosphere. Watering Is regarded 
by so many amateurs, and even toe frequently 
professional, gardeners as tuoh a simple matter, 
that it does not receive the amount of attention 
to which its importance entitles it. I have, 
during the last few years, met with scores of 
people fond of flowers and possessing gardens, 
and, in many inatanoea, greenhouses rnso, whose 
only and fixed idea on the subject was that 
plants required water at stated intervals, onoe a 
day, oronoe every twoorthree days, and so forth, 
acoording to the natureof the subfeot. The inevit¬ 
able consequence of suoh a system is that some 
plants receive too muoh water, the soil beoomea 
aoddened, and death ensues, while others do not 
get sufficient to supply their wants, and the 
effect, in this case, is the perishing of the roots 
to a greater or less extent, loss of foliage, and 
abundance of inseots. A good grower knows 
very well that no plant whose roots are con¬ 
tained within the limits of a flower-pot can 
flourish or even remain in health unless—at 
least during the whole of the time of active 
growth and flowering—its root-fibres can at all 
times readily obtain sufficient moisture from the 
soil to prevent the flow of sap being checked 
for even an hour. This is, I feel sure, the rock 
upon whioh more wrecks occur than any other 
—neglecting to afford to growing plants their 
due complement of water. I can call to mind 
now several places—some of them under the 
care of professional gardeners—where the con¬ 
tents of the glasshouses always appear to be 
in want of water with the consequence that all 
present a bare and leggy appearance, and 
swarm with inseots. It is far better to be 
too fond of the watering-can ” than 
not to use it sufficiently. A well-watered plant 
after a time appears to get used to it, and will 
take muoh more moisture than one that has 
been used to the dry system, for the simple 
reason that none of the root-fibres are allowed 
to perish, but are kept in a state of oonatant 
activity, while, as regards appearance, there is 
no comparison. Of course, there are times when 
and subjects with which comparative dryness 
should be the rule—as, for instance, Fuohsiia, 
Pelargoniums, Ac., that have recently been 
headed back, tuberous-rooted plants, and those 
of a suoculeut nature in a state of actual rest, 
while, on the other hand, there are some things 
that one may almost “ stand over with the can 
all day,” suoh as Spirals, Cyperus, Arum Lilies, 
Ac., when in full growth. In any oase, a little 
too much water will only result in a loss here 
and there, probably from defective drainage, 
while from a deficient supply the entire batch 
will suffer, and speedily show it. Jn market 
gardens nearly all plants are “looked ever” 
twice a-day, and in some oases three times, while 
in the active state, induoed by the light and heat 
of spring and summer, and it is to a great extent 
owing to suoh precautions that the marvellous 
results often seen are obtained. An amount of 
humidity in the atmosphere is also of great 
importance with many subjects. An atid or 
parching air is highly injurious in nearly all 
cases, and induoes swarms of inseots to appear, 
if nothing worse. Some things, undoubtedly, 
are not benefited by overhead watering, but, in 
nineteen oases out of twenty, a free use of the 
syringe over everything in the house not in full 
bloom on fine mornings in spring and summer 
will do far more good than harm, and everyone 
knows, or should do so, that it is absolutely 
necessary to “damp down” the interior of all 
houses containing plants in active growth before 
dosing the ventilators in the afternoon or even¬ 
ing. A good “ dousing ” of everything on the 
evenings of hot summer days is of great help 
in enabling the plants to recover from the fieroe 
heat of the noontide, and to endure the ordeal 
of the following day. But all good growers 
attach great importance to giving plenty of 
atmospheric moisture in the early part of the 
day during growing weather. . _ x _ c _ B. C. R. 


KAL03ANTHES (CRASSULAS). 

These, when well-grown, are brilliant plants. 
The only thing that injuriously affeots their 
flowers is damp, whioh causes the petals to be¬ 
come spotted; but if kept in a dry atmosphere 
they are always freer from this defect, and 
remain in first-rate condition for at least six or 
eight weeks, and that at a time when suoh 
bright-coloured subjects are scarce. Not only 
are they very durable and exceedingly effective, 
but they are also fragrant. The most useful- 
sized plants for general purposes are suoh as 
may be grown in 6-inoh or 8-inoh pots, as, being 
of a succulent nature, they require but little 
root-room, and may, therefore, be kept in a 
limited spaoe in the most perfect health, if their 
wants as to water are duly provided for. The 
great mistake many people make, however, is in 
keeping them too wet during winter. When 
this is done it destroys the very fine, hair-like 
fibres, whioh are their principal feeders, but 
whioh, during the short dull days of the winter 
months are comparatively dormant, as the 
leaves are then gorged with sap, and make only 
very slight demands on the roots. Cuttings may 
be made of suoh of the young shoots as are not 
showing bloom. The strongest and beat ahonld 
be chosen, whioh, when out off and made 
ready for putting in, ought to be about 6 inches 
long. 

The way to prepare them is to turn the leaves 
sideways, so as to bring away the part that en¬ 
velops the stem, which should be bared about a 
third of its length, so as to admit of that 
much being inserted in sharp, sandy soil, 
in whioh they will root readily. The best 
plaoe to ensure their doing this is on the 
shelf of a greenhouse, where they oxn be covered 
with a bell-glass, tilted a little on one side, as, 
when kept quite dose, there is danger of their 
rotting, especially if watered, which should not 
be done, unless they appear to be shrivelling, all 
that is necessary being to prevent this for a 
week or two, when they will be found suffi¬ 
ciently ad vanoed to bear exposure. After being 
potted singly, and having had time to get hold 
of the soil, the heads of the shoots may be nipped 
out, which will cause them to break again and 
flower the following year. To enable them to 
do this, however, they must be so managed as to 
secure their thorough maturation, which can best 
be attained by growing the plants in full sun 
during the summer, and, when winter sets in, 
placing them in a very light, airy position, with 
their heads well up to the glass. When there 
they must be kept quite dry till the days begin to 
lengthen, when they will gradually take an in¬ 
crease of water till the flowers expand. As 
soon as the beauty of these fades, the plants 
should be set out-of-doors till they ripen, prepa¬ 
ratory to cutting them down. As soon as this 
is done, it is necessary to keep them quite dry, 
to prevent bleeding and enable them to break 
again, whioh they soon do, when they are ready 
for shaking out for the purpose of being re-potted. 
This should be done in good, fibry loam, with a 
sprinkling of sand added, and the plants should 
then be placed in a oold frame, where they can 
be kept oloee for a week to give them a start, 
after which the more exposure they get the 
more sturdy will the young shoots be. These 
are generally emitted so close as to require a 
little thinning, which should be done so as to 
leave them regular throughout, and lay the 
foundation, as it were, of the future specimen. 
Grown to a large size, Kalosanthes make grand 
exhibition plants, and are most striking objects 
in a oonservatory, and more particularly so if 
they can be set singly in vases in conspicuous 
parts. There are several varieties of Kalo¬ 
santhes, all of whioh are showy. The brightest- 
ooloured one among them is the old K. cocoinea, 
the flowers of which are quite dazzling to look 
on. Those who may have any plants that were 
cut down late last year will ao well to keep 
them steadily growing on, as they cannot be 
expeoted to flower, and it is only by keeping 
them over in this way that the best results are 
obtained, as, from the longer time they have, 
the shoots become perfected, and set their buds 
in the autumn. Excepting green-fly, Kalo¬ 
santhes are not subject to inseots; but this 
aphis, if not destroyed, gets among the young, 
opening flowers, and disfigures them to suoh an 
extent as to quite spoil their beauty. To ob¬ 
viate this, it is always advisable to fumigate the 
plants just before they reach the stage men- 
u rig i nsr trorn 
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tioned, which will carry 
r be dip] 


aly throng] 

or the heads may be dipped or syringed with 
Tobacco-water, instead of the fumigating—the 
latter, however, being preferable, as then every 
Insect is reached. D. 8. 


Franooa ramoea. —When this plant is 
strong and vigorous it produces a succession of 
flower-stems that keep on blooming for a length¬ 
ened period. From the time that the flower-stems 
appear weak manure-water is a great assistance 
to the plants, giving It every other time the 
soil requires moistening. By this means the 
production of bloom has little weakening influ¬ 
ence on the plants, so that they will push up a 
succession of flowers. In like manner, when the 
spikes are used for cutting as soon as the 
flowers are open it tends 
to more appearing. 

Treated in this way, 
large specimens keep on 
blooming more or leas 
most of the summer. For 
arranging with flowers 
that are more formal in 
character, in vases and 
similar appliances, the 
elegant raoemes of this 
Francoa havefew equals. 

Young plants raised from 
seed in spring, and after¬ 
wards prioked off several 
together in pots or pans, 
will now require mov¬ 
ing singly into 4-inch or 
5-inch pots. It will thrive 
in either peat or loam 
with some sand ; if loam 
is used aboutone-sixth of 
leaf-mould should be 
added, as in common 
with most soft wooded 
subjeots it likes decayed 
vegetable matter. Stand 
the young stock from this 
time onwards through 
the summer in a light 
position in the green¬ 
house, puttin g some mois - 
ture-holding material 
under the pots ; or they 
will do equally as well 
in a garden-frame, giv¬ 
ing plenty of air during 
the day. Keep the 
atmosphere moist by 
damping the ashes, or 
other matter, on whioh 
the pots are stood. 

Plants may yet be raised 
if the seed is put in 
without delay. There 
is still time to get them 
sufficiently established 
to enable them to winter. 

By sowing now much 
stronger plants will be 
scoured next summer 
than if the sowing is 
deferred until spring, 
even where a warm or 
intermediate tempera¬ 
ture is available that will 
admit of sowing early. 

Late-sown stock of this 
description should, as 
soon as large enough, be 
prioked off two inches 
apart in good-sized pans, 

well drained and filled with soil of a like descrip¬ 
tion to that advised for growing them in. The 
material in which the seed is sown will require 


beauty is much enhanced if trained as a standard 
with a stem about 2 feet high. However, as the 
double-flowered Myrtle grows rather slowly, it 
is a good plan to graft it on the common broad¬ 
leaved kind (Myrtus communis), of whioh rooted 
cuttings, when planted out in suitable soil, make 
in one season plants fit to be grafted on at the 
above-mentioned height. The best time to per¬ 
form this operation is in the end of August or 
beginning of September, when the branches of 
the Myrtles are sufficiently ripened, and the 
plants must be kept close until the scion has 
taken, after which period they may be treated, 
as is commonly the rule to deal with plants in 
such circumstances—that is, to gradually harden 
them off, to untie the ligatures, and to cut away 
the branches of the stock. It must be under¬ 


sometimes advised in respect to giving manure- 
water to Chrysanthemums, is not to apply 
it until the flower-buds are set; but after 
trying the effects of withholding it until the 
plants had arrived at the state named, and 
also of commencing Its use muoh earlier, I 
found that the latter plan gave much the 
best results, the plants being able to retain 
their bottom leaves in a healthy condition 
up to the time of their flowering. They 
should be stood where they will have plenty 
of light, and be fully exposed to the sun, 
allowing enough room to prevent the growth 
becoming drawn. The pots will be better 
for being plunged in coal-ashes, the benefits 
attending whioh are that it keeps out worms, 
and preserves the roots that lay thickly 
against the insides of the 
pots from the unnatural 
dry ing e ffeots of the sun's 
rays when they come 
with unobstructed force 
on them. The plants 
should be turned round 
onoe every ten days or 
fortnight; this is neces¬ 
sary to keep the growth 
even on all sides, and to 
prevent the roots grow¬ 
ing through the bottoms 
of the pots and attaching 
themselves to the sou 
outside, as if this occurs 
it necessarily follows 
that when they get 
broken the plants reoelve 
a check. Syringe freely 
with clean water every 
evening when weather is 
bright, if this is at¬ 
tended to regularly the 
plants are seldom much 
troubled with insects. 
Late kinds that are 
wanted to bloom as late 
as they can be had may 
require the shoots being 


again ato] 
must not 
loi 


but this 

_e deferred too 

ong, or it will interfere 
with their flowering. 
Secure the shoots with 
sticks and ties as they 
require it, but avoid 
anything like stiff formal 
training. Where the 
earliest flowering varie¬ 
ties are grown these will 
have their buds now 
prominent, and the 
flowers will be improved 
by thinning the buds 
moderately, as it gives 
those that are retained a 
better ohanoe of attain¬ 


ing more size 
substance.—T. B. 


Our Rkadkrb' Ilu btratoks : A 
Engraved for Qaudsrixo 


Picturesque Old Garden, Mareham Lodge, Gerrard’s Cros 
\ Illi'btb atbd from a photograph by Mr. Frederick M. Fry. 


Cross, Bucks. 


stood that all the branohes must not be cutolean 
eff at onoe, as that would very likely cause the 
death of the plant, while, on the other hand, 


sifting. Make the soil smooth, sow the seed these branches assist to strengthen the trunk 


moderately thin, and cover with about a quarter until the tclon has gr 
of an inoh of the material. Lay a sheet of glass same all the nourishment the 
over the top of the pan. This will keep the 
surfaoe from drying up so quickly, and thus 
there will be less need for giving water until 
the seed vegetates. With a like object a 
thin piece of white paper should be put over the 


glass to keep the sun from drying the surfaoe.— nurseries.—G. 

X. B. Chrysanthemums —The plants will by 

this have got well hold of the soil in the pots they 
are intended to bloom in ; they will shortly re- 


Double-flowered Myrtle indoors.— 

Everybody acquainted with flowers knows the 
lovely double-flowered Myrtle, whioh is a very 
desirable plant both for bouquet work and for 
deoorative purposes generally. A neat, bushy 
plant of it looks well when in bloom, but its 
Digitized by QOSjlv 


rows sufficiently to con- 
roots furnish. 
Care must be taken to get a well-shaped 
crown; therefore stopping of the branches 
must be made in time, and they must be 
pruned annually in spring. Plants grown in 
this manner may often be seen in Continental 


quire being assisted with manure-water, using 
it more diluted at first than later on. It may 
be given with advantage every other time the 
soil requires moistening. The course that is 


A PICTURESQUE 
OLD GARDEN. 

We this week give an 
illustration of a quietly 
beautiful garden, such a 
one as is occasionally met 
with In the rural districts 
of this country, and these 
unpretentious old gar¬ 
dens always seem so ad¬ 
mirably in keeping with the bonces they adorn, 
that the wonder is that all would be gardeners 
do not study such scenes more, and thereby learn 
many important lessons, especially that of the 
avoidance of formality. The owner of this garden 
dislikes all formality, and would look upon a 
“ salad bed ” as an eyesore, and a closely pruned 
Rose as so much waste. Here Roses are pruned 
by having branches cut off when in flower, and no 
one who has not tried it can appreciate the 
charms of this method of pruning. It Ls a 
garden whioh has to supply a very large quantity 
of cub-flowers for its owner’s friends, and as the 
flowers are not massed, great quantities can be 
cut without giving an empty appearance to the 
garden. The abaenoe of stiffness is of muoh 
more importance 1 
giving an < 
and here i‘ 


ortance than Is generally supposed In 
appearance of greater size to gardens > 
it is very successful. 
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BULBS FOB OOBBHSPONSHNT8. 

Question*.— Queries and answers on fn sorted in 
Gardening free of charge if corr es pondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, AM oommunioaHons for 
insertion should be clearly and ooncisely written on one 
tide qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gab* 
dining, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publzbhbb. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate pieoe of paper . unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, at 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of tkdr communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such at cannot 
Well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
In Gardening should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 

1193. — Destroying’ woodllce.— What is the beet 
method to rid Mushroom-beds of woodlioe, end Fault* of 
email red epideis?—A Subscriber. 

1194. —A well-kept lawn.—What is the beet annual 
eonrse of treatment to adopt to eneure a lawn always 
being in really firet-olaee condition ?-M. O. D. 

1195. —Be-pottlng Passion-flower.— When should 
I re-pot a Passion*flower now in bloom ? Is there a general 
role with regard to re-potting Uiees plants ?—J. P. T. A. 

1198. — Strawberries for light soil.— Will some¬ 
one who knows tell me what Strawberry will bear most) 
abundantly on a light soil with gravel below it?-EvFieu>. 

1197.— Sulphide of potassium. —Will eomeone 
kindly Bay bow much eulphlde of potassium oan be safely 
used to a gallon of water to destroy mildew and red spider 
on Cucumbers ?—J. W. B. 

1193.—Pansies for show.— Would *‘J. C. 0.," or 
any other reader of Gardening, kindly tell me how to 
treat Pansies, now ooming into bloom, for a show to take 
place about August 25th f— Fbrn. 

1199. — Diseased Cauliflowers.— For the last three 
years a email white grub has attacked the root* of our 
Cauliflowers, so that the plants die off. The soil is light. 
What oan be done to destroy thi) grub ?— Keswick. 

1203. —Fuchsias for Bhow.— Could “ J. C. C.” 
kindly tell me how to treat a Fuchsia, now showing 
bloom, for a show to be held about August 25th, and also 
give the name* of a few good exhibition varieties?—F ire. 

1201. —Culture of Vegetable Marrows.—Would 
someone kindly give me some advice as to the oulture of 
Vegetable Marrow? Mine are growing cn the top of a 

«,a i*io now aooui o inuuoo to a inches m 
height.— C. B. 

1202. —Treatment of young Orange-trees.—I 
have some young Orange-trees. Will anyone please 
adviee me as to the proper treatment they require? I 
have tried to rear them before; but when a few Inches 
high they die away.—D. P. C. 

1208.—Aspect for Indoor fernery.— Will eome¬ 
one kindly infarm me tbe beet aspect for an indoor 
fernery ? I am building one, a lean-to, facing north ; but 
I hare been told that Feme will not grow in such a posi¬ 
tion. le that true ? — G. Pratt. 

1204. —Greenhouse plants from seed for cut 
Dloom for market.—Can anyone please to tell me 
what kinds of plants 1 oan raise from seed sown now likely 
to be useful and profitable for the above purpose during 
the autumn and winter ?— U. J. G. 

1206.— Dark-red Hoses.— Would any reader of Gar¬ 
dening tell me the names of four of the darkest red Roses 
grown? 1 have Prince Camille de Rohan and Duo de 
Rohan ; but they do not come eo dark with me as I have 
seen them elsewhere.— Wbbklt Reader. 

1206. —Village flower shown.— Will anyone who 
ha* had experience in oonduoting village flower shows 
kindly give me some information regarding the beat rules 
for exhibitors and competitors, the amount of prlies, &o, 7 
How is the drize-money raised ?—K. 

1207. — Creeping Myrtle (Myralphyllum aspara- 
goides).—Can anyone kindly tell me the beet kind of soil 
and general treatment for seedlings of Medeola aspara- 
goidee? Are they likely to stand the winter in an un¬ 
healed greenhouse, and when may they be expected to 
flower ?—K. 

1208 . — Destroying earwigs on walls and 
Wood.—Will paraffin-oil, brushed Into the orevices of the 
bricke and woodwork, against which a Clematis Jackmanl 
is trained, be benefldai to prevent earwigs eating the 
leaves; and. if not brought into actual oonsaot with tbe 
plant, harmless to it?— Fairfield. 

1209. —Raising Sweet Briers.—I am wishful to 

vaiee some Sweet Briers, and should be glad of some ex¬ 
perienced reader's advice on the subject. 1 am told that 
it oan only be done by sowing seed. 1 have some in fine 
flower at present. How am 1 to take the seed, and when 
do I bow it?— Skedy. I 

1210. — Oaboage for exhibition.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to grow table Cabbage for exhibition, 
and how to proteot them from oaterplllars and white 
maggots at the roots 7 The plants are planted out, and 
already of a fair size —Young Gardener. 

1211. — Late ridge Cucumbers.—I am growing 
some ridge Cucumbers in the open air, the plants having 
been previously raised ou a hot bed. I am late with 
them. Is there any possible means of gaining time, and 
inducing them to fruit speedily ?—Rather Late. 

1212. —Liquid-manure for lawns.—Is it good or 
had for a lawn to water it with liquid-manure from stables 
and sheep-pens (of course, diluted)? Some say It enriches 
it, and rosters the growth of Clover and fins Grasses; 
others say It kins these, and foslare only coarse Grass and 

O* 
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1218 — Allamanda Hendersonl and Stepha- 
notls florlbunda.—Can anyone kindly tell me the beet 
way to bring Allamanda Hendereoni and Stephanotle 
floribonda into bloom ? 1 have two large plants, and they 
are growing well, with plenty of wood ana foliage, but do 
not flower.—A mateur, Silksworth. 

1214 — Plants for a draughty porch.— WUl some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me information ae to 
whioh are the beet plants to grow in a porch facing the 
south, but very draughty ? I have tried several, but they 
all die away after a few days. The porch is open, with 
wooden trellis-work round the sides.—8. L. P. 

1215. - Caterpillars on Cabbages.— The Cabbages 
in my kltohen garden have just been attacked with a large 
auantlty of oaterplllars, being probably from the eggs of 
tne Cabbage butterfly. Oan anyone suggest any means of 
exterminating these paste besides hunting for them at fre¬ 
quent Intervals ? Is the hot weather responsible In any 
way for their large number ?—Seacroft. 

1210.—Vegetable Marrows turning yellow.— 
My Vegetable Marrows, after getting 8 inohes or 4 inohee 
long, turn yellow and drop off What le the cause of this ? 
They are growing on a bed of manure, made up of horse 
and oow-dung, about 2 feet thick. I give them about 
} gallon of water each per day. Is that too much, and is 
II right to let the water touoh the leaves and fruit, or 
should it only be put to the roots? Also, how many 
shoots should I let grow from eaeh plant ? —A. E G. 

1217. —Double Stocks from seed.—Last year I 
sowed some biennial Block-seed, and a§ Boon aa the flower- 
buds showed whioh were double I transplanted them, 
leaving tbe single ones, whioh are now full of teed. May 
I expect aa large a proportion of doable flowers from this 
seed as I had from the packet of seed whioh produced 
them -about two-thlrde or the plants had double flowers ? 
I am told that these single-flowered Stocks will only pro- 
duoe very few doubles, if any. If eo, how is the eeed 
whioh produooe double flowere obtained ?—Ivanuok. 

1218. — Harrison’s Brier.— Will any reader of Gar¬ 
dening give me some advice abont the management of 
Harrison's Brier, or the Austrian Brier ? I have a good one, 
be aide a walk, in fine health. It produoed plenty of fine 
buds, and about 12 opened; then the buds and young 
branches began to wither. Last year we watered when 
this began—this year we hoped it would not ocour again ; 
now all the buds have dropped jaet as they did last year 
Does it require muoh moisture at the root, or any special 
treatment 7 The tree had a line sppearanoe a month ago. 

1219 -Bose-growing.— Will any reader of Garden¬ 
ing kindly give me some information with regard to 
Roses? 1 have reoently oome from Yorkshire, where I 
grew exoellent Roses; but I cannot get them to do eo well 
here (Bristol). The soil le iron clay. Some cf mr friends 
say this is the reason ; others say the want of drainage in 
iron-olay soil ia the reason. If the former, la there nothing 
eo oounteraot th> effeot of iron ? If the latter, will not 
artificial draining have the desired effect? If there ie no 
remedy, what soil do I need to grow Roses in potB, and 
how often do they require re-pottiog ?—Pepper Bot. 

1220 . — How to utilise empty Cucumber- 

framoa dai*mf wintw. I h«*r« evwu m quantity of 
hardy perennials and biennials to produce cub-flowere 
next epring and summer, and I have a quantity of Cucum¬ 
ber-frames which will be at liberty in the autumn. Can 
anyone kindly tell me how beet to utilise those frames in 
protecting the tenderest of the hardy perennial) and 
biennials during winter? Which of the profitable sorts 
would be beat put under glass, acd which left outside ? I 
may add that I have a greenhouse for very tender plants, 
and I wish to know what sorts are suitable for oold frame 
oulturo during winter.—A New Subscriber. 

1221. — Transplanting perennials. — Having to 
ohange my residence next Christmas, and the garden 
being full of perennials of different kinds—including 
several sorts of Lilies, all of which I should like to take 
with me-it suggested itself to me that an answer to otch 
of following questions might not only be useful to me, but 
of general Interest to many other readers of Gardening 
who may bo placed in the same position as myself:—1, 
When should Lillee be lifted out of the ground and put 
into boxes or pots? I grow L aura turn, L. oandlduni, L. 
lanoifolium, and L. umbel latum ; 2, double Py rethrums 
(and when lifted oan they be divided before being potted ?); 
3, old and young plants of Carnations and Pinks; 4, 
Anemone Honorine Jobert; 6, Christmas Roses ; 6, 
Jasmine, white and nudiflorum; 7, Clematis Jaokmanl; 
8, Everlasting Pea; 9, Delphiniums; 10, Strawberry- 
plants; 11, garden Ferns and Solomon’s Seal. Of oouree. 
these would all have to be removed between July and 
December.— Perennial. 

To the following quartos britf editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to qffisr additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

1222. —Carpet bedding.—Is it right or allowable in 
prize competition for oarpet bedding to nee email trees or 
shrubs?— Old, Norwich. 

[We should say that any plant, if sufficiently dwarf to 
work into the pattern of the carpet bed, is allowable, and 
can be used with perfect fairness in such a competition. 
Probably the rules for the aforesaid competition contain 
(or should do) some clause as to what plants may or may 
not be used. If such a rule exists there can be no mistake 
in the matter.] 

1223. -Sowlng seeds of the Canary Creeper. 
—When may the Canary Creeper (Tropeeolam oanariense) 
be eown euooeeefully ?—J. P. T. A 

[The best time of the year to sow seeds of this creeper is 
in the open ground in the month of April in sandy loam.] 

1224. —Catting back Abutllons.—When should 
Abutilona be cut back ? Mine are flowering well, but get¬ 
ting too leggy, without any leaves but at the top.— 
M. M. W. 

[The best time to out book leggy Abttttione is in the 
spring of the year, just before they commence to make 
freeh growth. They can then be headed bach to any re¬ 
quired distance, and, when they have put forth some fresh 
•hoofs, can be re-potted into some good soil, and treated 
throughout the summer in the usual manner.] 


1225. — Bon on on ow n roots and on the 
Manettl stock.— What Is the meaning of the above 
terms ?—Clarendon. 

[Boses on own roots are those that are struck from cut¬ 
tings of any given variety. Roses on the Manetti stock 
are those that are budded on the strong growing Brier so 
called.] 

1226 —Planting Violets.—When is the proper time 
to plant Violets In the open ground to remain there to 
flower 7 -Clarendon. 

[The best time of the year to plant Violets to flower in 
the open air is during April and May, and in showery 
weather, if possible. If they are put out at the time 
named, and the runners kept pinched off during the 
summer, they will make strong, hardy clumps that trill 
flower profusely in due season. During not weather 
abundance of water at the root is requisite, and, being 
subject to red spider, frequent syringings of the foliage 
during the growing season will also be very beneficial.] 

1227. —Ferns and Orchids.—Can Ferns and cool- 
house Orohids, such as mentioned in the last number 
(July 9ch) of Gardening, be grown in a house facing 
south ?—Novice. 

[Ferns and Orchids cf the cool-house section should 
thrive well in a house faring south. Of course, in such an 
aspect a canvas blind to roll up and down on the roof will 
be requisite for use in bright weather.] 

1228. —Unhealthy Rosebud.—Will you please in¬ 
form me what ie the matter with the acoompanylng Rose¬ 
bud, and if there ie some fault in the cultivation that 
probably causes it ?— A- H. O. 

[From the appearance of the half-expanded Rose-bud 
sent, the cause of its unhealthy look seems to be the effect 
of the scorching sun and long-continued drought. Water 
the Rose-plant freely at the root with weak liquid-manure, 
and also with clear water, and mulch the surface of the 
soil with some decayed manure. Syringe the foliage 
freely night and morning ; this will tend to keep down 
the ravages of red spider, of which pest ice observe some 
on the leaves attached to the cutting sent.] 

1229. —Markings on Chrysanthemum-leaves. 
—A number of the leaves of my Chrysanthemums are 
marked like those enclosed. Oan you inform me the cause 
of this?—J. H. 

[The Chrysanthemum-leaves are attacked by the Mar¬ 
guerite Daisy Fly (Phytomyza ajfinis). See note on this 
in Gardening, No. 45-5, p. 21*1.] 

1280.-Spots and blotches on Pear-leaves.—I 
enclose you a few leaves from a Pear-tree on a south wall. 
They have this spatted and blotched appearance every 
year. Can you tell m9 what it ie, and the cause? The 
tree la about 10 yean old.—8. Hope. 

[Microscopic tl worms between the membranes cause 
appearances not to be distinguished from your examples. 
These minute animals live in water and damp soil, and 
are common on the surface and in the tissues of many 
plants. They are supported by moisture, and killed by 
drought or any slightly caustic application.— W. G. S.] 

123L—Rose-leaves dying oft.—Can you tell me 
what ie the matter with the Rose leaves 1 enoloee ? The 

S reen in them appears to dio in patches. Gan it be the 
rough!? I doubt It, for the plants are making fair 
growth.—A. Boyle. 

[From the appearance of the Rose-leaves sent there is no 
doubt that drought and intense heat are partly respon¬ 
sible for their bad appearance, and, also, they are covered 
with red spider. Wash the shoots and leaves copiously 
with the garden-engine, and give abundance of weak 
liquid-manure to the roots, and thickly mulch the border 
in which they are growing t rith decayed manure .] 

1232— Orubs on Brussels Sprouts roots.—I 
shall be glad if anyone oan tell me the cause and cure for 
the little grubs that are attaoking the roots of some 
forward Brussels Sprouts. They have been planted about 
two months on a olean bit of land, not very highly 
manured with farmyard-manure. They are attacked at 
Intervale all over the bed, whioh ie small; they flag, and 
wo look and find the enoloeed.—P. C. B. 

[Yourplants are attacked by the grubs of the Cabbage 
Fly (Anthomyia brassicce), or some very nearly allied 
species. If, when the plants begin to flag, they do not 
appear to be much injured, they should be well watered 
with one part cf ammoniacal liquor from the gas works to 
two parts of water ; or with lime-water, made by soaking 
some lime tn water for 21* hours. If the plants are muck 
injured before the attack is noticed, the affected plants had 
better be pulled up and burnt, taking care in doing so not 
to drop any of the grubs about, or leave them in the earth. 
Fill the holes caused by removing the plants with soot, 
lime, or brine. Do not grow Cabbages, or any plants Qj 
that nature, constantly on the same ground. Fallow 
ground which has borne an infested crop, and keep the 
surface broken up, so as to allow the birds to get at the 
chrysalides, which are formed an inch or so below the sur¬ 
face. This answer also applies to the case of " Affleck 
Macpherson. ,, —Q. 8. 8.] 

1233.—Unhealthy Vine-leaves. — I have three 
Vine9, but the foliage is far from healthy. I looked at tbs 
roots a few days ago, and found them growing well and 
clean and white. Oae has been planted about three 
months, but has lost many leaves. 1 am situated in the 
centre of Leeds, and the house where the Vines are grow¬ 
ing faces due south. The rods are about 1 foot from the 
glass. I have not had the top (baok) ventilators open 
elnoe I have had the greenhouse (1} years) until last Bun- 
day, I enclose a leaf. Will you please say what is wrong 1 
—S. J. SlMPKIN. 

[Clearly a bad case qj deficient ventilation, and the 
wonder u, seeing that the top ventilators cf the vinery 
have been kept closed for so long a period, that any foliage 
has remained alive, especially during the intense heat 
lately experienced. Leave the top ventilators open night 
and day now, and maintain a moist atmosphere in the 
structure, and also allow the lateral growths to extend a 
little; this will help the Vines to recover somewhat from 
the effects of Ike loss of their principal leaves. Probably 
more failures occur in Vine oulture from neglected venti¬ 
lation than anything else. If the top ventilators, as in 
this case, are nearly always closed , if is not possible for 
the heated air to escape, consequently, in very not weather 
the Vine-leaves are literally roasted alive.] 
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1234. — Spotted Colt'e-foot.— It the vtrlegated 
Oolt’e foot—the one with creem-ooloured epote-hardy? 
If not, conld it not be treated at a summer bedding plant? 
—A. Botlr. 

[The spotted Colt'e-foot (Farfugium grande) it not 
quite hardy as a rule. It will survive the wuiter in some 
mild districts ; but it is best to remove it to a greenhouse 
during the cold season. It can be used as a bedding plant 
during summer with, sometimes, very good effect; but it 
has one drawback -viz., that in some soils it entirely loses 
its variegation, and the leaves are green, in which state it 
is little, if any, more ornamental than the common wild 
variety. ] 

1235. —Unhealthy Rose leaves. — Several of the 
leavee of my Marshal Niel Roeo (ia a porch, north-west 
aspect, 12-inch pot) are affected like the enclosed. The 
plant seems very healthy otherwise, shooting vigorously. 
What is the matter with it?—J. P. T. Asrtoh. 

{Fta Marechal Mel Rose-leaves sent were not unhealthy, 
hist simply blistered along the edges, no doubt by the in¬ 
tense sun-heat tee have experienced qf late. If the plant 
has been allowed to want for water at the root for ever so 
short a time during a period qf exceptionally high tem¬ 
perature, although growing in a partially shaded position, 
the leaves would be almost certain to blister in the manner 
the specimens sent have done. Keep the plant in a uni¬ 
form state of moisture at the root, with occasional 
supplies of hquid-manure, and use the syringe f reely 
twice daily. J 

1238 —Lawn Infected with bees.—-A drove of an- 
known bees have taken possession of my lawn, making 
holes In the ground 2 Inches or 3 Inches apart and con¬ 
tinually spreading. I should bo glad If you can tell me 
what kind cf bee they are (I have sent a sprclmen of 
them), and how to destroy them — Hrxrt Lewix. 

J The bees which burrow in your lawn cure one qf the 
Uary tcild bees (Andrena higrocetwa). Each female 
makes a separate nest. The only way qf getting rid qf 
them is to catch them in a butterfly-net. By pouring 
some strona insecticide down the holes (say, soft soap and 
water, tend one glass of paraffin-oil to every gallon of the 
soap and water) would probably kill the grubs, and so 
prevent a recurrence of the nuisance next year. The bees 
will soon have flni*he>i thsir labours, and will not further 
trouble you.— G. S. 3. 

1237. — Green-fly on Honeysuckle. — Will you 
kindly let me know whether any root treatment would 
benefit a Honeysuckle (English), the buds of which have 
failed to develop flowers for the last two years through a 
scourge of green-flv 7 Last year the Honeysuckle, an old 
plant sgalnst a wall, was well syringed with no benefit. 

1 enclose two sprays.—II. Lie. 

[To dear a Honeysuckle from green-fly which is so badly 
infested as this one appears to be, judging from specimens 
sent, is a very tiresome job indeed, and nothing but the 
continuous use qf washings of strong Tobacco-water, soap¬ 
suds, and clean water, applied forcibly and copiously 
with the garden engine, are likely to avail, and this 
should be done twice daily—morning and eveniiur. As 
the plant in question is growing on a wall, probably the 
roots are dry. Give it a thorough drenching of water, 
and then cover the soil over with a thick mulch qf manure. ) 
1238. — Tomato-flowers railing of?. —Will you 
please tell me what la the reason the flowers of my 
Tomatoes turn brown, like specimen sent, and fail off ? 
They are growing In a lean-to house, facing south, and 
the plants are in 12 Inch pots. The flowers are large, and 
look very healthy until this attack comes on. 1 have 
already out six fruit from ono plant, so some of the flowers 
go on all right.—3. J. 8 impkik. 

[Tomato-flowers frequently fall off in the manner de¬ 
scribed from want of sufficient ventilation, especially in 
very hot weather. Give the plants as much space in the 
house as possible , and keep the growth thin and well 
pinched in, and give abundance of water, and sometime* 
liquid-manure, at the root, and all the air possible night 
and day during this tropical weather. This treatment 
will favour the production of abundance of fruitful pollen 
in the flowers, and, consequently, a good set qf fruit.] 
1233.— Diseased Gloxinias.—Would you kindly 
tell me what ails the enclosed shoot of Gloxinia. 1 have 
a collection of about two dozen, and have for the last four 
yean grown and bloomed them very successfully, but 
this year nearly half of them are affected In the same way 
as the enclosed sprig. The leaves, as you see, are spotted ; 
some of the blooms open, but within the first 24 hours the 
flower-stem drops about half way, as If it were rotten, and 
the flower fades.—Q. L. 

[The shoot and leaves of Gloxinia sent were literally 
eaten up with thrips. Fou must fumigate very frequently 
and lightly with Tobacco, and sponge the leaves with soapy 
water. Probably, however, the best course to adopt, seeing 
that the plants are so badly affected, would be to throw 
them away, and get a fresh stock. This would be found 
the most satisfactory in the end.] 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor oj Gardrxixo Illustrated, 87, 
Souihampton-street, Strand, London, W.Ci 

Namee of plants.— Lady Francis Cecil.— Common 

Skull-cap (Scutellaria galericulata).- Flora.— Yellow 

Sweet Saltan (Centaurea suaveolens).-Chilena.—White 

Thom (Cratogua Oxyoantha).- W. R. Tagart.—Qnddet 

Rose (Viburnum Opulus).- A. Y. — Apple of Peru 

fNloandra physaloldes). - A Subscriber. — Orange 

Monkey-flower (Himulus glutinosus)- Nemo, Dublin. 

—1, Wall Bell flower (Campanula muralis); 2, A Benedo 
of some kind, but oannot determine which from bad speci¬ 
men sent.- E M W.-A white vaiiety of the long- 

flowered Hare bell (Campanula nobllls); 2, A Scarlet Tassel- 

flower (Cocalia cocdnea)- J. W.—l, Specimen quite 

dried up ; 2, Foxglove Sword Lily (Gladiolus communis). 

- A. Wilson.— A Cyan os of some kind ; but cannot say 

for oertaln whloh from ths withered flowers sent- 

J. B. G.~ The Cape Gooseberry (Physalls peruviana).- 

8. J. Simpkin. — Oattley a Loddlgesl - Scotia -1 Dried 

up, oannot name ; 2. Water Fig-wort (Scrophularia 
aquatics) ; 3, Common Forget-me-not (Myosotis palustrii). 
-G. T. G. F. —Tower Rock Cress (Arabia Turrita). 


ROBBS. 

BU8H ROSES. 

These are, as a rule, not nearly so effective aa 
they might be. The usual course is to prune 
and simply to allow them afterwards to grow in 
what form they may chooee to take. On their 
own roots, in genial soil, they yearly acquire 
strength such as necessitates, at the time of 
annual pruning, the specimens being allowed to 
get to a larger size, especially in height, the 
result of which is that the strong shoots, from 
which the greater portion of the flowers are 
produced, grow to a considerable height, at 
which point most of the blooms are borne, 
leaving the plants comparatively thin and bare 
at the base. Although it is anything bat 
desirable to train Roses in a way that gives any 
approach of formality, still such an arrange¬ 
ment of the shoots may, with advantage, be 
employed as will keep them well famished with 
a fair proportion of vigorous growth and full- 
sized flowers down to the ground, at which 
point individual plants have the greateit 
breadth, gradually tapering np to the top, as in 
the accompanying illustration of a well-managed 
bush Rose, wherein, as will be seen, the form is 
devoid of undue stiffness, yet such as to 
produce an effect not possible where plants 
aro left to themselves. To produce the effect 
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exemplified in the illustration, it is necessary 
to have strong, vigorous plants, established 
for years on their own roots. At the time 
of pruning, as soon after the growth hae 
commenced, a portion of the strongest shoots 
should he he bent down and tied out horizon¬ 
tally to a few sticks stout enough to keep them 
in position, allowing the remaining growths, 
shortened back to different lengths, to assume 
a position such as will lay the groundwork for 
the specimen which, later on, will be clothed 
with foliage and flowers. The central branches, 
according to the more or less strong-growing, 
erect habit of the variety, may require a few 
sticks to hold them in their places, hut the 
whole of such supports will be effectually bid 
by the foliage, ana no trim outline should he 
attempted. The illustration is not an ideal con¬ 
ception, but simply a representation of a well- 
managed, vigorous bush Rose. It will be easily 
understood that it is not desirable to attempt 
the training of Roses in this way in positions of 
all descriptions, or where they can much more 
appropriately he left to assume a wild form ; 
bat for beds in the immediate vicinity of the 
dwelling-house, where they will be in keeping 
with the surroundings, they at once produce an 
effect in every way unexceptionable. By the 
side of a broad walk, either straight or winding, 
where something is wanted to relieve a too even 
surface, rows of Roses, at intervals more or less 
apart, so trained, are infinitely superior to the 
naked-stemmed, mop-headed standards, so gene¬ 


rally used in such situations. In addition to 
their shape, satisfying the eye in a way not pos¬ 
sible with the standards, it is much easier to 
get a number of bushes sufficiently equal in their 
growth to keep up the requisite uniformity in 
the whole than it is with standards, which, 
when placed singly in rows, are so provokingly 
subject to a portion growing freely and the others 
very little. B. T. 

PROPAGATION OF OWN-ROOT ROSES. 
Few operations are more fascinating than this, 
and few less difficult to aocomplish. The secret 
lies in beginning it at the right time and in using 
the right sort of materials. August and 
September are months in whioh cuttings may 
be taken, which, after a fair amount of care 
will produce from 60 per cent, to 70 percent, of 
plants.. I am, of course, alluding to plants 
grown in the open air, and whether standards, 
or in beds or borders, they must be in bad con¬ 
dition if they they will not furnish a few cut¬ 
tings about this time for the purpose. If you 
want to make plants at express speed you must 
have a hot-bed specially prepared, but if you 
are patient a hot-bed is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary. With one properly made you can get 
rooted cuttings in six weeks ; hnt if yon have 
only an old Cucumber or Melon bed you must 
he prepared to wait two or three weeks longer. 
In my own practise, and I have hero 
many hundreds of own-root plants, I 
have invariably struck them in a framo 
from which a stock of Cnoumher or 
Melons has been taken, and I have no 
fault to find with the result. 

Pots and soil. 

If we begin early in August we must 
prepare some 6 inch pots, by having 
them well crocked ; over the orocks put 
a layer of rough peat or loam. The 
best soil for cuttings to root in is loam 
and leaf-soil in equal parts, and a good 
quantity of coarse silver sand, the whole 
to be run through a fine sieve. The 
pots must be filled to within half an inch 
of the rim, and be well watered. An 
important point is to have everything 
ready, so os to do the work off hand 
in an expeditious manner, from the 
moment the cuttings are taken until 
they are inserted in the pots, and 
shut np in the pit or frame, for if al- 
lowed to he about and flag it takes 
them some time to recover. 

Hybrid Perpetuais. 

All Roses may be increased in this 
way ; but I am now referring to 
Hybrid Perpetuais chiefly, and if any¬ 
one has a few old plants of these 
on their own roots planted out in 
the ground they will have no diffi¬ 
culty in finding cuttings, for, besides 
the flowering shoots, they generally send oat 
some strong growths from the base, whioh, 
if not too soft, will furnish admirable cut¬ 
tings. I prefer moderate-sized shoots of the 
current season’s growth, all of which will 
answer but the soft sappy tops. They may be 
cut into lengths, each containing three or four 
buds. The base of the cuttings may be a joint 
oleanly out. There must be in every case one 
leaf left entire upon eaoh cutting, and in come 
cases two, but one is absolutely necessary, in 
order to sustain the catting until it has roots to 
support itself; and, what is equally important 
in the after-management, these leaves must, by 
judicious attention, be kept in a fresh green 
state for at least ten days or a fortnight after 
the cuttings are put in. Five cuttings should 
be placed In a 6-inch pot, and no more, as it is 
important the leaves should not be crowded, and 
they should hang as much as possible towards 
the centre of the pot—not over the side, where 
they are liable to get injured. The base of the 
cutting should rest firmly in the soil, which 
should be pressed quite firm. The proper way is to 
get a few cuttings at a time, and as soon as they 
aro made and inserted in the pots, to give them 
a gentle soaklDg from a water-can to which a 
fine rose is attached. Then take them at onco 
to the frame or pit in which they are to be kept, 
For the first three or four days they should be in 
darkness, and no air should be admitted. Every 
evening both the cuttings and the sides of tho 
frame should be gently damped with a fine- 
Original from 
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rosed watering-pot. After the fourth day eome 
light may be admitted, bnt directly the ran 
■hinee upon the glaee it moat be ehaded, and 
the brighter the weather the thioker moat be 
the shading, whioh simply means that instead 
of one mat two should be used. From this time 
a thin wedge of wood about a quarter of an inch 
thick should be plaoed under the light in the 
evening on still, warm nights, and be removed 
again in the morning, whioh will be all the air 
they require until the cuttings show signs of 
making growth, and then they may have the 
same quantity of air during the day, exoept when 
there is a drying wind. Then the frame must 
be kept dose, as a fierce drying wind will do as 
muoh harm as several hours' strong sunshine. 
As the young plants inorease in growth the 
amount of air must be increased. 

Watering and re-potting. 

The soil about the cuttings must at all times 
be kept moist, and a fairly moist soil means a 
genial-growing atmosphere whioh will promote 
the formation of roots as well as top-growth. 
As a rule, about the end of the fourth week 
both air and water may be safely increased, 
assuming always that the cultivator takes into 
consideration the state of the weather, for, as a 
matter of course, in dry, parching weather more 
water will be required than in dull weather, 
when the air is heavily oharged with moisture. 

August cuttings. 

These are best shifted singly into 4-inoh pots 
as soon as they are sufficiently rooted, using a 
oompost of half leaf-soil and loam, with some 
coarse sand. As soon as they are potted off they 
must be plaoed in a oold pit or frame for a week 
or two. Through the winter they should be 
kept in some glass struoture from whioh the 
frost is exoluded, and in the spring they will be 
1 which they may be 


as I think it a very rare occurrence, and pro¬ 
bably also some new idea of supering may be 
brought out by It.— Fred Wilshaw, Ghed- 
dleton . _ 
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ready for any purpose for 
required. 


c. 


BBSS, 


liid.—Rose-trees attaoked by bees. 

—The bees attacking the leaves of your Roses 
are leaf-sutter bees, belonging to the genus 
Megachill. I cannot suggest any means of 
destroy ingthem but oatohing them in a butter¬ 
fly net. These bees make their oells in hollow 
stems, in oavities of decaying wood, &c., and line 
them with the pieoes of leaves. If you could 
find their nests you might kill the grubs.— 
G. S. S. 

944.—Bees and grubs.— I * m *orry that 

neither myself nor “S. S. G.” were able to 
answer W. D. Marlow's query satisfactorily. 
If he had stated his case a little olearer, and 
told us that he had been feeding them so un¬ 
sparingly, no doubt we oould have told him 
that he had caused the queen to be too liberal 
with her eggs, and when the weather was so 
oold, the bees had withdrawn from them and 
thereby they got chilled.— Fred Wilshaw, 
Cheddleton ,. 

A remarkable stook of been—On J uly 
4th, Mr. Round, of the Hollies, Cheddleton, 
took a glass super of honey weighing about 
25 pounds. The bees are kept in a bee-house, 
whioh holds about eight stooks, eaoh stook has 
an entrance of its own and an alighting board. 
The next hive to the one just mentioned is a 
straw skep, whioh, on being examined, was 
found to contain about 30 pounds of honey. On 
examining the third hive, which was bar¬ 
framed, it was found to contain a quantity of 
honey also. The bees (which are hybrids, are 
the only stook in the apiary of this breed, all 
the others being blacks), have been notloed of 
late, working from one hive to the other, in an 
uncommonly friendly manner. It appears that 
the bees in these two hives must have died 
during the winter, and the surviving stock t 
finding these two hives untenanted, took 
possession of them, and stored their surplus 
honey in them. There is no means of com¬ 
munication between the hives only from the 
outside of the bae-house. After the glass super 
was removed, the bar-framed hive, with honey 
and bees, was plaoed on the stock hive, without 
being scented in the usual way, and both lots 
were quite agreeable, which proved that the 
bees, in all three hives, belonged to one stook. The 
hives are several inohes apart, and occupy about 
6 feet of the bee-house, I write this hoping 
it may interest some o$ my brother bee-keepers. 

Go gle 


SITES FOR KITCHEN GARDENS. 

One need not travel far before the fact is 
apparent that in the case of many kitchen gar¬ 
dens the site is not the best that might, have 
been selected, and that nearly every considera¬ 
tion that goes to makeup a good kitchen garden 
has been saorifioed for the sake of locating the 
garden within an easy distanoe of the residence. 
When we consider the permanent character of 
the work connected with the formation of such 
an adjunot to any place, its absolute necessity, 
and what is expected to oome out of it, one oan- 
not but think that the selection of a proper site 
is of more importance than is generally accorded 
ib. Besides the situation, which, when praotio- 
able, should be gently sloping to the south, the 
oharaoter of the soil ana the needful shelter 
from the north and east are essential points that 
should influence the decision as to site. For 
my own part, I attach more importance to 
securing a southern aspect than I do to the other 
conditions, because once the walls are built there 
can be no change. The necessary shelter ib is in 
time possible to provide, and if the soil is not 
quite of the right description, it is possible to 
make it better by draining, trenohing, and the 
addition of good soil. Respecting the 
Form, I would advise a departure from the 
parallelogram to that of a square with the 
southern angles cut off so as to form a half 
oirole to face the south, whioh would gather the 
sun’s rays into foous at a very important part, 
and so inorease the warmth. This form would 
also reduoe the length of the north wall, as the 
forming of a half oircle brings in a north¬ 
west and north-east aspect—a consideration of 
some moment to growers of fruit-trees. As to 
Soil, when there is any choice, preference 
should be given to a sandy loam resting on gravel. 
A depth of 2 feet of good soil is neoessary, and 
if more, so muoh the better. If it can be avoided 
no position that requires draining should be 
selected; not that I object to draining in oases 
of absolute necessity ; my oontention is, that a 
position that requires draining is not a suitable 
one for either a fruit or vegetable garden, and, 
therefore, it is to be avoided. The rage for 
draining that took possession of a large mass of 
cultivators thirty or more years ago, has had 
time to bear fruit, and at the present time it is 
not difficult to find oases that illustrate the fact 
that it is passible to drain too muoh as well as 
too little. 

The walls of kitohen gardens are in i 
cases too high; when that happens it is 
cult to efficiently protect the trees on them 
from spring frosb; therefore, muoh of the wall- 
spaoe, as well as the labour bestowed on the 
trees is lost. My experience is that 
should get more regular orops of fruit from 
walls 8 feet high than from higher ones, as it 
is less trouble to proteot the trees on walls 
of that height, in no case would I build 
walls more than 10 feet high. As to cop¬ 
ings, I have lost faith in them, especially 
those more than a foot in width; as to per¬ 
manent oopings, I would not have a mile’s 
length of them for nothing if they had to always 
remain over the trees. With a wood or glass 
coping 1 foot wide to be pat up and taken down 
when required I agree, when used in oonjuno 
tion with other protection in front of the trees, 
In regard to 

Arrangement, there should be a separate 
part for fruit-trees and another for vegetables. 
The importance of having a separate depart¬ 
ment for fruit is not sufficiently recognised. No 
one can dispute the fact that when fruit-trees 
are growing pretty closely together, as they 
must be when a oertain spaoe is wholly devoted 
to them, they shelter one another and more 
regular crops are the remit, but, apart from 
the question of shelter, when the trees are in 
separate quarters there is no loss of spaoe, there 
being no trees to shade the orops, no roots to 
exhaust the soil in whioh vegetables are grown, 
and, moreover, when the two departments are 
divided, the litter Inseparable from the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit-trees is got rid of, a point of some 
importance, for the fallen leaves harbour many 


enemies which It is desirable to get rid of. 
With regard to 

Walks, the fewer the better. More than half 
the gardens in the country are out up into 
pieoes innumerable by means of walks that 
serve no useful purpose, yet a third of the labour 
of the garden is taken up in keeping them in 
order. If the garden is square in form, as I 
have suggested, and not more than 1 acre in 
extent inside the walls, one walk all round at 
10 feet from the wall is all that is wanted. An 
alley should run through the middle of the 
garden for the convenience of getting at the 
crops, but it need not be more than 2k feet 
wide. This may be suifaoed with a coat of 
ooal-ashes, to prevent dirt being brought on to 
the principal walk. It may thus be kept clean 
with lees than half the labour that a gravel 
walk requires. In oases in whioh there is more 
than an acre enclosed, a gravel walk may take 
the place of the centre alley, and where there 
are 2 acres, another walk may run at right 
angles from the centre, so as to out the spaoe 
into four equal parts. The width of the walks 
should be in proportion to the spaoe enclosed; 
a narrow walk in a large garden is out of pro¬ 
portion ; 4^ feet is a suitable width for a garden 
an acre in extent, and 5 feet will suffice for all 
but the largest places. As to 

Borders, those next the wall should not be 
less than 10 feet wide, and in large gardens they 
may be 4 feet wider; marginal borders next to 
walks give the garden a better appearance, I 
must admit, because the subjeots grown in them 
are usually planted in lines which run in the 
same direction, which is more pleasing to the 
eye than when there are no borders, and the 
itnftn run in a contrary direction; but those who 
wish to study eoonomy, as regards space, will 
have as few marginal borders as possible. Long 
experience has oonvinoed me that marginal 
borders and unnecessary walks inorease the 
labour in many gardens to an extent for whioh 
there is no adequate return. 

Edgings for walks. —I have no hesitation 
in saying that Box Is the best edging; to my 
mind a dead edging in kitohen gardens looks 
poor. I am quite willing to admit that live 
edgings of any kind give more trouble than 
those whioh are made of bricks or tiles, but the 
appearance of a neatly-kept Box edging is eo 
superior to anything else, that that faot out¬ 
weighs, I think, every other consideration—t.e., 
of the various kinds of materials used. As dead 
edgings, I know nothing neater or oheaper or 
more durable than slate. In districts where 
slate can beobtalned it is sent out in slabs 6 inohes 
deep, about three-quarters of an inoh thiok, and 
in lengths varying from 2 feet to 4 feet. These 
slabs are not difficult to fix in position, and no 
sort of weather injures them. G. J. 
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1125. —Growing Seakale.—Try a plan 
which I have seen adopted successfully in a 

S arden in Essex. The large dumps, whioh no 
oubt originally consisted of single crowns, 
stand 2 feet or 3 feet apart eaoh way, and have 
been allowed to inorease themselves as much as 
they chose. Daring the autumn or winter a pile 
of ooal ashes is made over eaoh to the height of 
15 inohes or 18 inohes, the several piles running 
into eaoh other at the base. When the Kale has 
nearly reached the top of the mounds the ashes 
are raked off, and the blanched Kale out. The 
second growth is not out, but allowed to ripen 
itself and die off in autumn. In this garden the 
Seakale pots formerly used now lie aside as 
rubbish.— W. Simmons. 

Sowing: seeds in a dry time. — Dj 
making suocessional sowings of various things it 
is neoessary that something like punctuality 
should be observed, but when the land is hot 
and dry the seeds will not germinate, unless 
speoial precautions are taken. To sow the 
seeds, and water on the surfsoe after, will not 
result in giving us a good plant. The better 
way is to thoroughly moisten the soil before 
sowing, stirring it about with a fork, to make 
sure that the water had desoended at a con¬ 
siderable depth, and not merely damped the 
surface. Leave it for an hour or two to blend 
and mellow, then rake the surface smooth, and 
sow the seeds either in drills or broadcast, 
according to the orop. The drill system is, I 
think, the best. As soon as the seeds are 
oovered, shade with Rhubarb leaves, or branches 
may belaid overtheseed-beds. This refers to such 
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things as Lettuce, Endive, Radishes, &o. The 
Rhubarb leaves are very suitable, as they keep the 
soil moist, and the seeds germinate immediately, 
when the leaves should be removed.—E. H. 


FRUIT. 

PLUM-TREES IN POTS. 

Knowing how manageable Plums are in pots, 
one is led to ask why more attention Is not 
given to that system of culture. A compara¬ 
tively small house will shelter a great many 
trees in spring during the flowering period ; 
and after the fruit is safely set, and all danger 
from spring frosts passed away, half or more 
of the trees might be plunged in the open air, 
with the certainty of their doing well. Except 
in favoured spots, where the olimate is good, 
Peaches or Aprioots would not ripen well under 
this treatment; but Plums may be safely relied 
on everywhere to do so. Moat kinds of Plums 
readily assume the pyramidal form, and this 
shape is the most suitable and profitable 
as more fruit can be obtained from a 
given space by this mode of training 
than any other. The autumn is the 
best time to lift and pot the trees. 

They should be lifted with all the 
fibrous roots possible. Plums, under 
pet culture, are long-lived, and it is 
advisable to confine them within the 
limits of as small pots as is consistent 
with health and vigour. Fruit-growing 
in pots is mainly a question of rich 
mulchings and abundance of liquid - 
manure; therefore, very large pots 
will not be required for several years. 
GraduaUy, ot course, as the trees in¬ 
crease in size, the root-spaoe must be 
augmented until they occupy 15 Inch 
pots, in whioh size they will continue in 
good bearing condition many years, if 
well fed. The soil they are potted in 
should be good, sound, fibry, somewhat 
adhesive, loam. All stone fruits are 
benefited by having a proportion of lime 
in the soil; therefore, if the soil in the 
neighbourhood is of a non-calcareous 
character a little chalk might be added 
when chopping up and preparing the 
soil for potting. As the trees in the 
growing season require a good deal of 
water, the drainage should be carefully 
laid in the bottom of the pots, but not 
more than is necessary to effect this 
object should be used ; one crock over 
the hole, so arranged as to keep out 
worms, and at the same time to allow 
the water to pass through freely ; over 
this a layer of rather large crooks 
2 inches thick, and over the top of the 
crocks a layer of new Cocoa-fibre. 

This latter substance is excellent for 
keeping the drainage dear, and should 
be used for the purpose more than it is 
done, as its tough fibrous nature makes 
it so lasting. I have alluded to this 
matter somewhat fully, as drainage 
must form the basis of all good culti 
w at ion, both in pots and elsewhere. 

I have already stated that loam 
should form the main bulk of the soil for all 
fruits, adding more or less of manurial 
matters as may be necessary to supply any¬ 
thing that is lacking in the natural soil. 
Thus, chalk, to supply lime; bones again, 
to a certain extent, supply lime, in addition to 
other valuable constituents, when used fresh, 
though in this case the lime is not immediately 
available. Horse droppings, shaken from the 
straw, and laid up with the soil for a time, will 
supply most of the manurial elements that 
fniit-trees require, with little cost of money or 
time, though cow or pig-manure will be better for 
light hot soils, as they are of a cooler nature. But 
when I have, from necessity, had to use such 
soils for fruit culture, I have always contrived 
to find some clay to mix with it. The clay 
•hould be laid up till it becomes perfectly dry ; 
then break it up on a hard floor into powder, 
when it will thoroughly mix with the soil in a 
condition for the roots to work among at once. 
Firm potting is essential, and rich mulchings of 
old turf and manure are very benefioial when 
the crop of fruit is swelling. The plants will 
not require potting every year; indeed, after 
they have reached 15-inoh pots they will con- I 
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tinue fruitful for a number of years with annual 
top-dressings, removing as muoh of the old 
surface-soil as can be taken out without doing 
much injury to the roots, and filling up with 
good turf and manure, ramming it well 
down. 

The summer management of Plums in pots is 
a very simple matter, much more so than with 
Peaches. It consists in keeping the young 
wood thinned out to let in air and sunshine, 
and pinohing the young shoots back to four 
good leaves, and using the syringe, or garden 
engine, often during fine, bright weather. 
Whatever top-dressing or pruning is required 
should be done in autumn, as Boon as the leaves 
fall, and the trees can then be grouped together, 
either on a coal-ash bed, a paved floor, or on 
boards in the open air, and the pots should be 
surrounded with litter to keep the frost from 
breaking them, and to protect the roots of the 
trees. In this position they will remain till the 
buds begin to move, when they should be taken 
indoors. It will be an advantage also, if 



C 02 s Go'den Drop Plum ia bearing in a pot. 

there is a flow and return hot-water pipe in 
the house, although this may not in all cases be 
necessary, as the nights in spring in which fire- 
heat will be wanted, even in unfavourable dis¬ 
tricts, are few in number, and some temporary 
expedient, when the trouble was not rate! high, 
could be adopted. Sometimes the trees under 
glass set more fruit than they ought to oarry; 
and in that case thinning, of course, should be 
resorted to in good time. 

The following list of Plums are well adapted 
for pot culture: Early Transparent Gage, 
Green Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Huling’s 
Superb, Jefferson, Kirke’s Reine, Claude de 
Bavay, Transparent Gage, Washington, Ange¬ 
lina Burdett, Early Favourite (Rivers’), Vic¬ 
toria, Cox’s Emperor, Belle de Septembre, 
Autumn Compote, Goliath, Pond’s Seedling, 
and Prince of Wales. It will be well to have 
several trees of such useful free-bearing sorts 
as Transparent Gage and Coe’s Golden Drop 
in preference to a large number of varieties. 
The kitchen varieties would be mostly turned 
out in the open air as the weather became 
suitable, and only the best dessert kinds retained 
in the house to ripen. F. D. 


STRANGE DEATH OF PLUM-TREES. 

TO THE EDITOR “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.'* 
Sir, —I would have sent you the desired in¬ 
formation before this time, but I was curious to 
see what any of your correspondents would say 
on the matter. There has been only one reply, 
and l am not disappointed. We have had a little 
experience on the matter ourselves, and we are 
just as far from knowing the reason of the death 
of these Plum-trees as we ever were. The 
Plums are grafted on the Mussel stock, and the 
varieties we have most deaths in are Orleans, 
Victoria, and Early Prolific ; Green Gage, a 
few deaths ; Red and White Magnum Bonums, 
none ; neither have we any deaths in the follow¬ 
ing : Prune Damson, Mitohelson’s Damson, 
Kmg of the Damsons, Bryanston Gage, Trans¬ 
parent Gage,Webster’s Gage,Guthrie’s Autumn, 
Kirke’s, Denniston’s 8uperb, and Fellenburg. 

Rbadir. 

Gardens , Carfn t Crossford , Lanark, N.B. 


PLANTING OUT FORCED STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

The season for indoor Strawberries now being 
quite over, the old plants may be turned to 
good account by planting them out, for they 
will produce a much larger quantity of fruit 
than young plants from runners of this year's 
growth, however well they may be treated. 
Although young plants produce the finest fruits, 
and are, therefore, valuable for exhibition or 
other special purposes, the ordinary daily 
demand for dessert fruit, or for preserving, is 
what most people have to consider; ana in 
order to supply fair sized fruit in quantity there 
is no plan which I have yet tried equal to plant¬ 
ing several large beds annually of Strawberry 
plants that have been forced in pots, and doing 
away with an equal quantity of old beds. We 
generally fruit the plants three times— viz , one 
year in pots and two years out-of-doors. 
Directly after the crop is gathered for the last 
year, the old crowns are cut off with a sharp 
spade, and winter Greens or Broccoli are put 
into the land, so that there is no loss of time. 
And in planting out an equally rapid rotation 
is followed, for we generally plant our main 
crops on open quarters, as they are cleared of 
early Peas or Potatoes. At this time of year 
there should not be much unoropped land in a 
garden ; and in order to keep the plants in good 
health until they can be planted out they must 
be as regularly watered as when bearing a crop, 
for drought is fatal to the Strawberry in all 
stages of its growth. Red spider follows 
drought, and the plants are severely cheoked in 
consequence. Where the autumn fruiting of 
forced Strawberries is practised, they will 
either have been planted out some time 
since, or else specially treated to induce late 
flowering by generous treatment, and keep¬ 
ing all runners picked off as they appear. 
The latter greatly weaken the parent plants 
and are seldom so good for providing healthy 
runners for forcing as those produoed on youDg 
plantations of the previous year's planting. If 
the land has been well manured for previous 
crops, it need not have any fresh manure put 
on it at the time of planting, as a good dressing 
applied in autumn will be more beneficial, and 
if left on the surface will work in gradually, 
and help to screen the roots from frost. In 
planting, we usually dig the ground, and plant 
as we proceed, having the rows 3 feet apart, 
and the plants 2 feet asunder in the row. The 
ball of roots is well moistened before planting; 
and after picking out the crocks, the roots are 
oarefully loosened round the edges of the ball, 
and, when planted, the soil is trodden quite 
firmly up to them, and they are well watered 
in. After that little attentionis required if the 
weather is moist and showery, beyond stirring 
the surface and keeping off runners; but if 
drought follows, they must be well watered 
until they get established, when they may be 
treated as other established beds—i.e,, half 
rotten manure is spread all over the surface at 
the commencement of winter, and is pointed in 
in spring, just as growth commences; and 
when the flower-spikes appear, a good thick 
mulch of stable-litter is placed between the 
rows. That keeps the roots cool and moist, 
and the fruit clean and dry. After trying most 
sorts in cultivation, we still rely on Keen's 
seedling, Vioomtcfiw H&ricart de Thury, and 
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La Grosse Sucrde for the earliest, both indoors 
and in the open air; and for main crops Presi¬ 
dent, Sir C. Napier, James Veitoh, and British 
Queen. By planting for the earliest crops on 
sheltered borders sloping to the south, and for 
main crops on open quarters, and for the latest 
on the coolest north aspeot, we contrive to get 
a regular supply for about half the year, for 
although Strawberries may be produced nearly 
every month in the year, we cannot rely on a 
sufficient quantity to class them with fruits 
available for dessert all the year round, but by 
adopting the above praotioe, anyone who can 
get a supply of forced plants now may rely on a 
full crop twelve months henoe. L. N. 

CROPPING VINES. 

Allow me to say a word or two on this subject. 
Rules have often been laid down on this point, 
but they are not often applicable to particular 
oases, for the Vine varies much its behaviour 
under different circumstances as regards culture, 
soil, and situation. I should say no general 
rule can be laid down for the weight of fruit 
allowable to the rod, and experience shows that 
the quantity of crops that may be carried to a 
good finish can only be ascertained after the 
capabilities of Vines have been proved. Both 
strong and weak Vines will ripen grapes of 
equal quality as regards colour and flavour if 
cropped proportionately. Some of the finest 
coloured Grapes whioh I have ever seen were 
all borne by two Vines which filled a small 
house, all the bunches being perfectly blaok, well 
finished, and well flavoured, and the crop good 
for the Vines, whioh were weak, the leaves small, 
but healthy, and retained quite green till the 
fruit was ripe. The late Mr. Rotwrt Thompson 
said that cultivators could grow good Grapes 
occasionally, but all of them could not grow good 
leaves—and there is more in this than appears 
at first sight. I would be disposed to give the 
following general advice on this point—viz , 
grow good leaves on your Vines, ana keep them 
on year after year till they fall naturally, and 
the crop of fruit, if estimated by the general 
vigour of the plant, will be sure to be good for 
many years in succession. I have notioed this 
in instanoes well worthy of reoord. How to 
take care of the foliage of Vines grown under 
glass is, however, the rub. Some vines endure 
forcing and indoor oulture muoh better than 
others, but there can be no doubt of the fact, I 
think, that cultivation under glass is 
exhaustive to all. All the conditions tend to 
weaken the vitality of the plant—hot-water 
pipes, exhaustive evaporation from the leaves at 
night, when they ought to be at restand covered 
by dew, and, above all, sudden transitions from 
dull weather to sunshine, through glass, in a still 
atmosphere, which exerts a destructive effect 
upon the tissues. I do not think gardeners 
ever accurately estimate the effects of these 
matters. Of course, they understand the 
necessity of shading, syringing, and damping, 
Ac.; but I am speaking of the actual effects 
produced by the above-mentioned conditions 
while they last, and which no after-treatment 
can altogether counteract. The thermometer 
gives one but a faint idea of the actual condi¬ 
tions in a hothouse. The plants themselves 
tell us, but it is by the signs of suffering they 
exhibit, as a rule, after the mischief is done. 
I was looking the other day at some Vine 
foliage that had been actually burnt up 
during a blink of fierce sunshine, but did not 
show it till the following day, when a 
broad, brown margin ronnd each leaf, as dry 
and crumpled as a piece of tinder, showed 
how excessive evaporation had been. My 
idea is that, although shadings are very apt to 
be abused, they should ba used far oftener than 
they are. Some cultivators would ridicule the 
idea of shading Vines, Peaches, or Melons, Ac , 
but such ridicule shows ignorance. The foliage 
and flowers of none of these are in a condition 
to stand fierce sunshine, even for half an hour, 
through glass in an artificially heated house 
during May and June, after a spell of dull cold 
weather during which the leaves have been 
expanding their thin tissues under a foroing 
temperature. Henoe it is that one so often sees 
burnt or brown foliage, red spider, and poor or 
ill* finished crops. The cause is the partial 
paralysation of the growing functions of the 
plant. The difficulty with shadings is that they 
are not graduated sufficiently in torture to suit 
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plants, and are so expensive and troublesome to 
use; otherwise it would be a good plan to have 
them* on all houses and pits, if only the gardener 
would learn to use them judiciously. W. 


Ringing and ligaturing fruit-trees. 
—Although I am not an advocate of this method 
of bringing unfruitful trees into bearing, yet I 
think it but fair to state that “ T. T. J. ’ u too 
hasty in his generalisations. He should not 
look for the expected result the same year that 
the operation is performed in. I would suggest 
that u T. T. J.” write again next year, when (if 
he performed his work in the exact manner as 
explained by Mr. Simms) he will, I think, have 
a different tale to relate.—L. C. K. 


TUBBS AND SHRUBS, 

BUSH HONEYSUCKLES (WEIGELAS), 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 

The frosts in the spring injured the flower- 
buds of many of the Weigelas a good deal, yet 
still they have made a goodly show of bloom 
this season. From Continental raisers numerous 
new varieties have been sent out, but some of 
these differ but slightly from each other or 
older kinds. The fact is, there are far too 
many sorts already in cultivation; and to any¬ 
one needing just a few of the most distinct it 
is embarrassing to wade through a long list of 
names. 

Of white-flowered kinds the best is W. oan- 
dida, a free, vigorous, somewhat upright-habited 
bush, that flowers most profusely. It is, I 
believe, a seedling of Continental origin, and 
is rapidly becoming popular, not only in 
this country, but also in the United 
States. It has a far more robust consti¬ 
tution than the Japanese W. Hortensis 
nivea, which for a long time was considered to 
be the beat white-flowered Weigela, and even 
now it is well worth a plaoe, differing as it does 
in so many particulars from W. Candida. The 
Japanese kind is of a loose, spreading growth, 
while the leaves are muoh larger ana more 
wrinkly on the surface. Be sides these distinguish¬ 
ing features W. hortensis nivea is more particular 
in its cultural requirements than the other, and 
will not strike root so readily from cuttings. The 
blossoms of W. amabilis alba are not, as might 
be supposed, white, but have a delicate pinkish 
tinge; indeed, it is about the best of any of that 
hue. Of striped or parti-ooloured blooms may be 
mentioned Van Houttei, a deep rose-tinted form, 
spotted more or less with white. The flowers 
are marked in a rather irregular manner, some 
being muoh prettier than others, but even 
when at their best they are scarcely so effective 
in the open ground as self-coloured blossoms. 
Another parti-coloured flower is Groenewegeni, 
which is of a rosy tint, striped more or less with 
a deeper hue. VV. rosea is the best known of all 
the Weigelas, and is unsurpassed by any of the 
same colour, unless it be A. Carri&re (a seedling 
from an older kind), whose blossoms are larger 
and brighter ooloured than those of its parent. 
This A. Card6re |s indeed one of the finest of all 
Weigelas, deserving a plaoe in any garden. Of 
darker flowers there are great numbers, but, as 
mentioned above, the choicest too olosely re¬ 
semble each other. A great number of these 
are in bloom here together, and of them I would 
seleot the following as the best: Dr. Baillon, a 
strong growing variety, the branches of which 
are completely laden with deep claret-coloured 
blooms. It resembles in flower an older kind 
(Lavallei),but its growth is less straggling, whioh 
is a great point in favour of the newer one, as 
Lavallei is not of a desirable habit. F. Duohartre 
is a more slender, upright-growing bush tha.n 
the last-named, with Amaranth-red blossoms. 
The foliage is of a pale, almost yellowish, green, 
against which the aark-coloured flowers contrast 
in a marked manner. Emile Galli: This forma 
a free compact bush with a more dense arrange¬ 
ment of the branches than is common with 
Weigelas, but as a set-off the shoots are much 
more slender. The flowers are borne most pro¬ 
fusely, and their oolour (a dear bright orimson) 
arrests attention when in company with other 
kinds. The darkest Weigela is generally re¬ 
cognised to be Edouard Andid, the buds of 
which are of a blaokish-orimson tint, but when 
expanded they are, of course, paler. At any 
stage, however, the blooms are too dark and 


dull in hue to be effective, I obtained another 
variety last season (Jean Mace), announoed as 
the darkest in cultivation, but what few blooms 
were produced appear, like the preceding kind, 
to be dull In oolour. Though the blooms of 
these dark-flowered kinds are borne quite as 
freely as those of the old W. rosea, they are 
individually rather leas in size. 

There are two or three variegated Weigelas, 
but the only one I consider worth growing from 
a foliage point of view is Looymansi aurea,* 
whose leaves, when first expanded, are of .pd. 
greenish yellow oolour, but with exposure to 
the sunshine they become deeper, and under 
the rays of the summer’s sun are of a rich 
golden hue, and then this Weigela is one of the 
finest of golden-leaved shrubs. In giving this 
list of a few Weigelas I do not mean that they 
should be grown to the exclusion of all others, 
but rather where but few kinds are required 
they may be relied on as a distinct and repre¬ 
sentative selection, for, as above stated, if a 
collection is grown, some of the sorts will be 
indistinguishable from others. 

With regard to soil and situation, the Weigelas 
are in no way particular, as they thrive fairly 
well in hot sandy spots, but are seen to the great¬ 
est advantage when more liberal treatment is 
accorded them. They bear pruning well; in¬ 
deed, they can be out baok hard immediately 
after flowering without destroying the follow¬ 
ing season’s display of bloom. In common, too, 
with many shrubs an old plant of Weigela is 
apt to beoome somewhat crowded up with ex¬ 
hausted wood, and thinning out occasionally 
will impart fresh vigour to the plant and in¬ 
crease its floriferousness. The propagation of 
the Weigelas is by no means a difficult matter, 
as they can be increased in various ways. In 
the first plaoe, where but a few are desired, it 
is often possible, during the autumn after the 
leaves have fallen, to detach a few of the 
branches springing from the base of the plant, 
with their attendant roots, and if these are 
pruned baok a little and planted, they will. In 
many oases, form nioe little bushes the first 
season. Another plan is to layer some of the 
most convenient branches, whioh will root well 
in a year, and are then fit for removal. With 
regard to layering, I may mention that the most 
attractive plant or W. A. Carrtere that has come 
under my observation was one that had the 
whole of the outside branches layered for propa¬ 
gating purposes, but when rooted they were not 
removed, so that quite a plantation was formed 
in this way, as the fringe of young plants en¬ 
circled the parent. Cuttings do not root so 
readily as those of other shrubs, if put in the 
open ground during the autumn. The most 
successful method I have tried is to make out- 
tings of the young growing shoots during 
summer, put them in pots of sandy soil, ana 
keep them in a olose frame till rooted. They 
will need attention in the matter of shading 
during sunshine, watering when neooessary, 
and an occasional examination for the removal 
of any decaying leaves. If they are potted off 
into small pots as soon as rooted, they will 
beoome established therein the first season, 
and may then be planted out before growth 
recommences in the following spring. 

Another way by whioh Weigelas can be In¬ 
creased is by seeds. Some three years ago I 
gathered a quantity of seed, whioh was sown at 
once in a cold frame, and the young plants 
quiokly made their appearance. When large 
enough they were pricked off, and continued to 

g row rapidly, so that many of them flowered 
kst season and the remainder this, but in no 
cases did they turn out to be any advance on 
existing varieties. There was, of course, a good 
deal of difference among them, but not more 
than might be expeoted, considering that the 
seeds were gathered from a large and varied col¬ 
lection. As the capsules quiokly open when 
ripe and discharge their seeds, a sharp look-out 
must be maintained about that time. A good 
way is to gather the seed-vessels just as they 
oommenoe to burst open, and lay them out in a 
dry, airy plaoe, till all the seeds are shed. 

_ T. 

Self-sown Rhododendrons-— Consider¬ 
ing how deficient our woods generally are 
in respect of evergreen underwood, not to speak 
of parks bare of shrubs, it is surprising that the 
common Rhododendron has not been made 
se of for planting than it has been. 
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No doubt the coat of the plants explains thia to 
tome extent, bat owners of estates ooald help 
eaoh other in this reapeet if they were to try, 
and with mutual advantage. The oommon 
Rhododendron pontioum sows itself in many 
plaoea, and on some estates with which I am 
acquainted young plants of all sizes, from tiny 
seedlings one-year-old up to a foot, exist in 
thousands. The soil being Ught and favourable 
they seem to spring up like weeds, and tran- 
plant readily. I have had thousands of these 
in one year from 6 inohes to 9 inches high at 
about 20a. per 1,000, 20s. to 30s. per 100 being 
the lowest the trade oan offer the same at after 
defraying the cost of raising and transplanting. 
I am informed 1 oould have any quanity of the 
same kind. Our plants oame from the south, 
and had apparently been simply pulled up by 
the hand and tied in bunches like spring 
Cabbage plants. The roots were mostly in the 
shape of a flat disc of fibres, and in transferring 
them to our soil they had to be planted very 
shallow, but all took and did well planted in 
April and May last year, made growth, and 
will be good plants this summer, fit to go any¬ 
where. We oan hardly over-estimate the value 
of the Rhododendron for covert purposes, for, 
together with the Yew and the Privet, nothing 
oould be better for the purpose, all the three 
being good growers and rabbit-proof.—W. 

Genista elatior,— Every season numbers 
of large bushes of this Genista, especially in the 
vicinity of the Pagoda at Kew, are the admira¬ 
tion of everyone, and deservedly so, for they 
flower so profusely as to be quite a mass of 
bright yellow blossoms, whioh seem to light up 
the Laurels, Rhododendrons, and other subjects 
with whioh they are associated. As a flowering 
shrub, this Genista, indeed, should oooupy a 
prominent place, yet, strange to say, though 
the specimens under notioe have been in their 
present position for years and are so muoh 
admired, it is quite a scarce shrub, and is 
seldom or never planted for ornamental pur¬ 
poses. Its propagation is of the simplest, as 
seeds are freely produced, and grow readily 
enough.—T. 

Golden Barberry (Berberis stenophylla.) 
—Barberries are ornamental generally, but 
probably B. stenophylla is the nandsomest of 
all, and it is as suitable for covering a wall of 
moderate height as it is for any other purpose. 
At Belmont, Taunton, there is a magnificent 
specimen of it growing on rather a raised posi¬ 
tion with ample space around it. Here the 
branches arch over in suoh a graoeful manner as 
to render the plant conspicuous, and the freedom 
with whioh it flowers every year is not the 
least of its merits. It is not unusual to see the 
Belmont plant with branches 3 feet long, and 
oovered all that length with charming golden 
blossoms.—J. 0. 


HOUSBa WINDOW 8ABDSNIN8, 

WINDOWPLANT8, 

Many who are really fond of plants, even if 
they possess the requisite glass structures 
wherein to cultivate them, often, also, like to 
have them in their dwellings, and those who are 
similarly fond, but have not suoh conveniences, 
make many shifts to gratify their likings. It 
net unusually happens, however, that through 
kinds being selected that are unsuited for the 
particular oiroumstanoes of the case, in¬ 
different success is attained. The greater 
number of flowering plants like a sunny aspect, 
and thrive badly if this is not given them. Not 
a few, too, of the number of handsome-leaved 
plants are equally benefited by having a sunny 
window. Ferns are often grown in windows, and 
If there is one more than another that Is a uni¬ 
versal favourite it is the Maiden Hair (Adiantum 
euneatum). This does beautifully in a window 
facing the north; the fronds, although not 
growing so large as they would do in a warmer, 
more moist, atmosphere, will attain a length of 
over 1 foot, including the stem, and often keep 
as healthy in appearance as they do in an ordi¬ 
nary Fern house, small plants gradually attain 
ing fair size under suoh conditions. The com 
mon Pteris erotica and P. serrulate, with most 
of its orested forms, do equally well, growing 
up from small seedlings so as to attain a size 
quite as large as is desirable for window plants. 
This they will do in rooms where the af 
phere is always dry through 11 the p? 
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fires and gas; but for Ferns to succeed under 
these last named conditions it is requisite that 
they should be inured to it from the time they 
are quite small. Plants grown up tenderly in a 
moist, warm, atmosphere, would very soon look 
siokly, if so located, and if suooess is looked for 
they must never be allowed to want for 
water. If the leaves flag through drought 
they will turn more or less brown, and 
the plants will not again assume their 
wonted appearanoe until fresh growth is made. 
I may here mention that in rooms where fires 
are muoh or regularly used, the growth will not 
be so close, and the general appearance of the 
plant will not be so good as where they are 
absent. As a matter of course, the plants must 
be taken out of the windows during severe 
frost. Nephrolepis exaltata, the Hare’s-foot 
Fern (Davallia canariensis), and the plain-leaved 
forms of the Hart’s-tongue Ferns (Scolopen- 
drium) also do well in a window, making, like 
those mentioned before, not only growth that 
gives evidenoe of their ability to exist under 
adverse conditions, but where properly attended 
to they thrive in a way that makes them hand¬ 
some objeots for room decoration. One thing 
not to be lost sight of in managing these Ferns, 
when thus grown, is that the windows should 
never be opened so muoh at the bottom as to ex¬ 
pose them to a keen draught. Thia they will 
not long stand without showing their resent¬ 
ment, in the shape of brown fronds, and a 
generally unsightly appearanoe. For a room 
where there is a regular fire, or only as much as 
is requisite to keep it aired in winter and during 
damp weather, two kinds of Dragon-plants, 
Dracaena congests and D. lineata, are both 
elegant-growing subjects, and bear suoh treat¬ 
ment well, thriving, if their wants as to pot-room 
and moisture are attended to, almost as well as if 
kept in an ordinary greenhouse. Z. A. 

Chinese Primulas. —Seeing that many 
amateurs love the Chinese Primula, and yet 
think them far beyond their capacity to grow, I 
thought I would reoord my little experience, 
and hope it may induoe others to try their hand 
at growing this lovely flower that have not 
hitherto done so. I for years, like a great many 
more people, let them alone, thinking that only 
those who had greenhouses oould grow them. At 
last, however, I was tempted to try a penny 
packet, with the result that I raised eight plants, 
whioh, of course, were not of so good a strain as 
higher prloed seed would have Men, but never¬ 
theless gave me satisfaction, in that it showed 
me that I oould grow them. I procured a box 
10 inohes long by 3 inohes wide and 3 inches 
deep, put an inch of draining material over 
the bottom, consisting of cinders and small 
stones, and filled up to within half an inch 
of the top with fine mould from the garden, 
with a little sand—say a fourth part—and a 
small quantity of peat, pressed the oompost 
down rather firmly, and then made some small 
holes in it with my finger to the depth of &th 
of an inch, being careful not to put the seed too 
close, so that I could take the young plants out 
with a piece of mould attached to the roots. I 
inserted my seed, one in each hole, the first 
week of July; then, with some very fine mould 
or sand, I oovered the seed over and set the box 
in a sunny window, with a piece of glass or paper 
< on the top of it to keep the mould from dry¬ 
ing too quickly. When water was wanted 
(wnich was indicated by the earth leaving the 
sides of the box), I set the box in water to within 
an inoh of the top, till the whole of the soil was 
moistened. I found, after the plants were 
transplanted (which was done as soon as they 
were big enough to handle—say, with four 
leaves), that they love shade more than sun¬ 
shine ; and when once transplanted they grow 
very fast, if healthy, and make in every respeot 
admirable window plants. And now, when any¬ 
one oan get excellent seed of Chinese Primulas in 
twopenny packets, no one need be without 
them.—M. D. Y. 

Sedum caraeum variec atum. —This 

S Sedum makes a very desirable little 
_ ng plant with whioh to faoe the edges of 
flower-stands in drawing-rooms, ball-rooms, or 
corridors, and it retains its freshness a long 
time without requiring to be changed, unless a 
change should otherwise be desirable. It is 
also very useful for giving a dressy appearanoe 
to, and for hiding whrework of, hanging baskets 
filled with plants whose growth may not have 


so deoided a dropping tendency. Its long 
elegant growths have a light and pretty effect 
when used sparingly round the upper tiers of 
tall glasses either for dinner-table or drawing¬ 
room decoration. I have always found the 
more frequent the changes of materials and 
style in this class of deooration the more satis¬ 
factory it is. Too muoh repetition of anything, 
even when tastefully done, palls and satiates. 
This Sedum, like many others of the same 
family, also makes a very desirable hardy 
bedding plant, either for edging on the fiat, for 
covering the edges of raised beds, or for 
furnishing undergrowth for tall succulents or 
Palms, Dracaenas, &o.; and it is also a useful 
plant in the rock garden. It is easily propa¬ 
gated in heat in spring, when every little bit 
will strike root freely.— E. 

Bhirybia arffophylla- —This is the old 
soented Aster (A. argophyllus), and is a half- 
hardy shrub worth a few feet of sheltered wall 
space in even the best of gardens. The musky 
fragranoe of its silvery-backed leaves is liked by 
some people, who consider it worth cultivating, 
especially for its perfume, and its leafy shoots 
are also useful for arranging with flowers in 
pots or vases indoors. As a wall shrub it is 
effective, and after rain, or when crushed in 
passing, its musky fragranoe is quite enjoyable. 
Planted in deep rioh soil the plant grows very 
rapidly, and even if out down to the ground 
level by a more than usually severe winter, it 
pushes young shoots up from the root-stook in 
the spring, and so takes up a new lease of its 
life. Cuttings of the young wood root freely if 
inserted now in sandy soil, under a bell-glass or 
handlight, or it may be propagated in quantity 
from seeds sown as soon as they ripen. Its 
small white Aster-like flowers are not so showy 
as those of £. Gunni and other species, but, as 
before suggested, the plant is worth growing 
for its leaves alone.—B. 

1070.— Destroying wood-lioe.— I should 
recommend “ O. R. T.” to wash the wall well 
over with a thick wash of Portland cement, 
working it well into the cracks, &o. If this 
plan be not praotioable, syringe the wall with 
soft soap and water, adding, if you are not 
afraid of injuring any plants, a wineglass of 
paraffin to every gallon of the soap and water. 
This may not kill the wood-lioe, as they will 
probably at onoe come out of their hiding- 
places.—G. S. S. 

A green house question. —Could anyone having 
experience in such a oase enlighten me upon a matter 
which ie, I think, of general interest 1 Myeelf and a 
number of my friends have adopted, for warming small 
greenhouses, boilers set into the end wall of the house. 
Are these "tenants' fixtures V In oases where the end 
or side of house into whioh boiler fixes is in woodwork I 
take it the boiler comes clearly under that category, as 
they are in no way attached to the freehold ; but is this 
also the oase where, although the boiler stands on ground 
line still, if enclosed by end or side wall oonstruoted of 
brickwork ? In my opinion, it still retains the character 
of a tenant’s fixture, and that a tenant may remove it at 
the end of his term. Stoves and ranges, although fixed in 
brickwork, may be removed by a tenant who has provided 
them, if little or no damage is occasioned by the removal. 
A reliable opinion upon the point raieed would, no doubt, 
be approbated by a great number of your readers. I may 
mention that the pipes are attaohed to the boiler by note 
and bolts.—W. T. 

Trelllsee or hedges of Roses.—Will any of our 
readers kindly send us photographs of Roses grown on 
trellises, ohalns, or fenocs 1 

Bryony.— Will you allow ms to say, with reference to 
an (filer made some time ago in Gardening to send a lady 
a few Bryony roots, that I nave responded to a number of 
further requests sent me in consequence; but the re¬ 
mainder must now stand over until autumn.— D. T. Yio. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Bottling Gooseberries.— I finished last 
year’s supply in a tart the same week as I used 
fresh ones out of the garden. I use a very old 
reoipe, whioh I find keeps the fruit good for a year. 
Gather the Gooseberries after twelve hours’ dry 
weather—better twenty-four; <( top and bail 1 ’ 
them, and pack them close into large-mouthed 
“ bottling bottles.” These can be had at 4d. 
a dozen from the rag and bone shop; they are 
as good as new, having generally been only 
used onoe. Put these bottles into the oven, 
whioh must be of “medium” heat, not a “slow” 
oven, and not hot enough for pastry. Leave 
them in the oven about thirty minutes, until 
the Gooseberries look “ scalded, ’ but not burst. 
Fill the bottles with boiling water, pour salad 
oil on the top, and tie paper over to keep ont 
dust. If the Gooseberries nhrfak, fill up the 
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bofetlei from others. Take oare that the water 
is quite one inch above the Gooseberries, and 
the oil above that again. The bottles should 
be well dried and made hot before the Goose¬ 
berries are put in. —Floybr. 

1188.— Vanilla-pods for flavouring.— Spirt the 
pods cart folly lengthways, scraps out the seeds, and then, 
with the blade of a knife, work them with a little fine 
sugar on a slab until they are all separated ; then use as 
required. This is a handy way to keep Vanilla, as it is 
always ready for use.—A. tick 

QUERIES. 

1240.— Preserving Rose-leaves.— Will some reader 
of Gakdk'uto tell me how to preserve Rose-leaves in 
sptoee, and what rptoes to use ?—R. 0. S. 

1241 — Bflferveeclng wines.—Will some experienced 
person describe the best process of manufacture to secure 
the effervescing of Gooseberry and Grape wines when they 
are bottled, ana the most desirable period for the latter 
operation 1—H. 8. G. 

1242.—Rose-leaves for pot-pourri.—Will some¬ 
one kindly give a good and reliable redpe for this pur¬ 
pose T I gathered about three bushels of Rose-leaves last 
year in dry weather, and put them in a jar aa soon as 
gathered with some salt, but they all turned rotten.—M. 
Cox. 

1248 — Cockroaches In houses.— Best thanks u e 
dns to “Faust” for his valuable advioe regarding th® 
destruction of oookrosohes (No. 488, p. 217). Wifi he, 
however, kindly say whether these pests, whan killed by 
hundreds, as he found those in his houss were, cause any 
ill odour to arise from behind skirtings or under floors, 
from which the housemaid’s broom falls to dislodge them ? 
We all know what one dead mouse will do under similar 
olroumstanoca. “ Faust’s ” experience regarding it will be 
of great value—M arqukritb. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS, | 

QUERY. 

1244.— Chickens with gapea—My chickens are 
about eight weeks old ; they were kept in a large, dry, 
loose box until they were about five weeks old. They 
were then let loose in the fields; clean water was supplied 
to them in hen fountains @aoe a day. They now have the 
gapes, and, out of 23 healthy ohlokena I had at lint, three 
have died, four alone are healthy, and the remainder are 
suffering acutely from the gapea. Oan anyone suggest a 
remedy?—Miss M. C. Lloyd. 

REPLIES. 

1109. — Belgian rabbits.— “ Buds and 
Blossoms” has asked a question which is very 
diffioult to answer. Really good lop-eared 
rabbits are very valuable, but Belgian hares are 
not, as a rule, called “lop-eared.” This makes 
me think that the rabbits alluded to in the 
query are merely oross-breds, and, if my opinion 
u borne out by faots, they are worth but little 
more than killing price, however good they may 
be. It is of oourse possible that the rabbits 
are pure bred, in which oase they may fetch 
from five shillings upwards* aooording to quality. 
The best thing “ Buds and Blossoms ’’can do 
is to pay a visit to some rabbit show, and study 
the specimens entered for competition. If his 
rabbits resemble those at the show in colour, 
size, and shape, taking age into consideration, 
he may rest satisfied that his own animals are 
good ones. Bnt if there is little or no resem¬ 
blance, he had better plaoe an ordinary value 
upon his pets. It is useless to expect a high 
price for rabbits, nnless they are gooa specimens 
of their breed.—D oulting. 

1110. — Small esrgfl.—“G. M. J.” can do 
nothing to increase the size of his eggs, nnless 
he gives up the use of Indian Corn. This may 
help him a little. I expeot his hens are very 
fat, and fat animals of any kind are never so 
productive as those which are in robnst health. 
At this season of the year, heat-producing 
food is not so necessary as in colder weather. 
If “G. M. J.” will discontinue the Indian 
Com, and give soft food in the morning com¬ 
posed of two-thirds sharps and one-thhrd 
Barley-meal, it is quite likely that egg-pro¬ 
duction will increase.— Doultihg. 

1154 — Diseased fowls.—“J. B.’s ” birds 
are suffering from a disease known as elephan¬ 
tiasis, or scaly legs. The simplest form of cure 
is to rub the affected parts daily with equal 
parts of vaseline and zinc ointment. In severe 
oases 1 oz of sulphur, $-oz of oxide of zinc, 
1 draohm of oil of tar, and 2 oz. of whale oil, 
may be mixed together, and applied daily. A 
third remedy is to bathe with tepid water and 
soap; afterwards brush with a hard brash to 
remove the scurf, wipe dry, and apply simple 
sulphur ointment. I think the disease is here- 
dttaryin«J. B.*i” stock; he had, therefore, 
better dear them out altogether. —Doultifg. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We should be glad if readers would rem e m ber that we do 
not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will lelndly bear in mind (hat, at we have to goto 
press tome time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received, 

J. A. A. A — Seedling Strawberries. Good-sized fruit 
of a good flavour; but not sufficiently distinot and good to 

send out as new varieties- C. H. B —If you will send a 

specimen of the diseased Lily, we will endeavour to tell 

you what la the matter with it-Flora.—Yellow Sweet 

Sultan (Oentaurea suaveclens) is beet raised from seed 

sown about the middle of April- Ifovice —Book on 

Orohide : Williams’ “ Orchid-grower’s Manual.”- Mrs. 

J agger.— Gaxonixo Illustratbd, published at 87, 80uth- 
ampton-streot, S Stand, London, W.C. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs qf plants or views, eepeeiaUy of 
gardens qf an artistic or natural character. 


REYNOLDS & 00/8 
PATENT STEEL BARB WIRE. 

Barbs. Apart. Length Price 

Per owt. Per owt. 

8 Bln. 560yds, - 25a.Od. 

4 Bln. 633 „ .. 25s.Od. 

8 8 In. 488 „ ~ 27s. 6d. 

4 3 In. 448 * .. 27s. 6<L 

Packed on Reels. Carriage paid on 10 
owt. to any railway station in England. 

Galvanised Staples for fixing, lOd. per grots. 

Terms—Cash with order. Five per oent. disoount allowed 
on amounts exceeding 10s. Special quotations for 2 tons 
and upwards. 


CREWE’S PATENT DRY GLAZING 

Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest, yet introduced. 

“A boon to Gardeners , Florists , and Plant- 
growers”— Vide “ Glenny" and leading journals. 

H. T. CREWE, 

Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, London, 8. E. 


(1REENHOUSES ! GREENHOUSES !—All 

VJ intending porch Men should oall or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford, for Illustrated Cata¬ 
logues. The best and cheapest maken In the kingdom. Green¬ 
houses can be seen erected on the works, every part marked to 
its proper place before leaving. Catalogues, free, 2 stamps.—W. 
ANDREWS k 00., HorticmfeuralBullden. Bradford. Yorka. 

"A. Ital Mw i Me r. *—(too. Hot* Canute*. "Tb* bMl piSn 

taf WMr r»er publitod la Krnl.il or Uf otto ooutoy.’-Firn Hi pi,.—, 
Vn» York. “ Tin G.toai li th, bMl ona&lMd and Boat iottiMttu Journal o t its 
UadlbuciiaU.*’—J. Liaour, SrmmSU. * ThM mmUcdI periodkalifaa Giua.’— 
Profcuor Own, DrttiM Muccum. “la <Md«Uj aapariov to say at ll» Mat 
loanala of the auaa kind.”—Ciut. Moo.a. Botanic Goto, SySncf, N.S.S'. 
u In prto* of tU merit 1 think 1 eoujd aaj anythinc, bowvrtc atroof, U I tan ho* 
teaay it rlfbtlj.*—A owt Itouroca. Ltmdm. 
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Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 


CALANTHE VEITCHI, 

And the following Articles, Rotes, and Illustrations 


Wire-Work Manufacturers, 

m, nw ooMPToir btrebt, London, w.a 
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HYBRIDISING. 

This, as “Ivanhoe ” (in Gardening, No. 431, 
page 182), very juitly remarks, is one of the 
moet interesting branches of horticulture, if not 
the moit engrossing of all, and as his question 
has the genuine ring about it, indicating the 
true florist most unmistakably, I will gladly 
do what I can to help him. My own experience 
in this line has been rather among flowering 
plants than vegetables, and I am at present un¬ 
able to devote nearly as maoh time to this 
fascinating study as I should like to do. Bnt 
having been, I think I may say, very successful 
with what I have taken in hand and have been 
able to attend to properly, a few practical hints 
and suggestions may be acceptable. In the first 
place, however, I think " Ivanhoe ” will find an 
ounce of practice better than a pound of theory, 
as the old adage has it, and the best way to 
learn is to try one’s hand on something, it hardly 
matters what, for a first attempt. 

Thb object 

of hybridising is, of course, to obtain new and 
improved forme or varieties of the subject in 
hand, and in order to secure the best chance of 
obtaining an advance on existing kinds as 
quickly and aurely as possible, it is advisable 
to possess a stock of some of the finest varieties 
extant, up to the time of commencing opera¬ 
tions. 

The chief principle of hybridising consists in 
the fact that among the seedling plants ob¬ 
tained by “ crossing fertilising the 

flower of one with the pollen of the other— 
two different varieties of any subjeot, are pro¬ 
bably to be found a few that oombine the good 
qualities of both parents, combined in such 
happy proportions as to render them really 
superior to either, and thus constitute a decided 
“ advanoe.” The bulk of the seedlings are 
usually worthless, exhibiting or possessing the 
characteristics of the parent plants, both good 
and bad, in varying proportions ; bat some are 
usually remarkable in some one or more 
respects, and now and then an entirely fresh 
41 break” is obtained, some beautiful thing a 
long way ahead of anything yet raised, whtoh 
will amply Tepay one for years of oare and 
trouble. Improvements are, however, mnoh 
more easily obtained with some subjects than 
with others, with some things one may 
accomplish as much in one or two years 
as in five or six in the case of others. 
Again, there are two different ways of 
going to work in hybridising—one being that of 
continued selection from successive batches of 
seedlings of two or more that may exhibit any 
new or valuable characteristic, and cross¬ 
breeding from these only year after year until 
tilt new departure has been fixed sufficiently, 
and a fresh strain or class of plant secured. 
This is a most important mode of procedure, and 
by its aid the slightest tendency to exhibit some 
new feature observed in a plant may be fostered 
and developed, until an entirely new race has 
been obtained. 

Thb other mbthod 

is that of effecting what are known as “ violent” 
crosses—>».e., crossing varieties or specie! of any 
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plant differing as widely as possible from each 
other. The result out of inch a oross is, as a 
rale, of a very robust and vigorous description, 
and advances of an almost incredible nature are 
sometimes obtained by this means. The draw¬ 
back, however, sometimee exists, that suoh 
hybrid or ** male ” varieties oannot always be 
depended on to produce seed in their torn ; like 
the progeny of the horse and the ass, they will 
not breed again, though in some oases crosses 
may be successfully made one way— e.g. 9 A 
may be crossed witn the pollen of B, and will 
produce fertile seed, but the pollen of A applied 
to B will not take, or the seed will not germi¬ 
nate. These, however, are extreme oases, and, 
as a rale, members of the same family may be 
crossed, under favourable circumstances, with 
great certainty. 

Thb conditions 

under which seed of almost all plants is pro¬ 
duced most freely are as follows:—Full and 
healthy development of the plant itself, warmth, 
sunshine, and a fairly dry atmosphere. Gloxi¬ 
nias, for instanoe, which require an atmosphere 
laden — almost saturated — with moietnre, in 
whioh to grow and develop their blossoms, will 
not set or ripen their seed unless removed to a 
comparatively dry, airy, and sunny position. 
Here, the plants having previously arrived at a 
flowering state, seed is freely produced by 
mesne of artificial fertilisation. The same 
rales holds good with other subjects, hardy or 
exotio. The plants must be fatly developed, 
and the position exposed to abandonee of air 
and sunshine, and if seed is obtained at all, it 
will be produced under such oiroumstanoes. 

Some subjects, 

snoh as the Pelargonium, Gloxinia, and others, 
have the male ana female organs (».e., the ovary 
or seed-pod, with its attendant stigma, and the 
pollen bearing anthers or stamens) oontained in 
the same flower. Others, each as the Gnonmber 
and Begonia,- have these organs plaoed in dif¬ 
ferent (male and female) flowers on the same 

S lant; while others, again, as the Auonba, pro- 
uoe only male flowers on one plant, and none 
but female blooms upon another. Proceedings 
must, of course, be taken accordingly. 

Having a number of flants 
in proper condition—viz., In fall bloom, with 
the tisanes well hardened, and in a dry and airy 
atmosphere, operations may at onoe be com¬ 
mence. Precautions must, in some cases, be 
taken to prevent the flowers from being 
fertilised, either by their own pollen or by that 
carried from other plants, by means of insects, 
&o. It is, therefore, advisable to remove the 
anthers from all flowers that are intended to be 
operated upon directly they expand. Some¬ 
times it is necessary to wait two or three days 
after this until the stigma is in a proper state to 
receive the pollen before fertilising. Some make 
ose of a oamers-hair penoil to convey the pollen 
from one flower to the other; bnt, except in 
working indiscriminately amongst a lot of 
flowers, I do not approve of this plan, and have 
found it preferable, especially in making axaot 
crosses, to remove the anthers from a bloom 
with a very fine pair of pliers, and apply the 
pollen-masses directly to tne stigma, or stigmas, 
of the others—one set of anthers often serving 
to fertilise several flowers effectually. Mark 


the blooms operated upon by tying bits 
of ooloured cotton or silk to the foot-stalks, 
and note the particulars in your pocket** 
book, or write a brief description of the orose 
upon a scrap of paper, and tie this to the flower 
with a thread of raffia. Whenever possible, 
fertilisation should be performed while the sun 
is shining (in the case of Pelargoniums, Petunias, 
and a tew other plants, this is absolutely 
neoessary), and between the hours of eleven in 
the forenoon and four or five o’clock p.m. at 
the latest. All that remains is to watch the 
resultant pods, and gather them when nearly 
ripe, bat before they open, or the seed may, 
after all, be lost. 

Judicious selection 

of suitable examples is, after all, the most 
important matter, the rest being chiefly routine 
work. Supposing some particular quality in 
any flower or vegetable—as size, depth of 
colour, erect blooms, or any other char so 
teristio—be desired, then we select from a 
batoh of seedlings, or a number of established 
varieties, two or more plants that display the 
required quality, or a tendency thereto, to a 
greater extent than the rest, and inter-cross 

them, the cross being made by preferenoe 
reciprocally, better results being sometimee 
obtainable one way than the other. The 
seedling plants raised from seed so obtained 
are to be carefully bloomed and compared; 

then, again, select those nearest to the desired 
type, inter-cross these, save seed, and repeat 
the routine until the object in view has been 
obtained. The only objection to the system of 
continued selection, or “ in-and-in breeding,” is 
that it has a tendency, in moet oases, to weaken 
the constitution of the plants; but this may 
be, to a great extent, oonnteraoted by the occa¬ 
sional introduction of “fresh blood”—that is, 
of stock obtained from an entirely different 
source, but still possessing the required charac¬ 
teristics in some degree. 

Remember that the greater the number of 
seedlings you can raise the better your ohanoe 
of obtaining something good, the chances of a 
valuable '* break ” occurring are ten times more 
in a thousand plants than where only a hundred 
are raised. Also that, as a rale, the most 
vigorous and forward varieties that arrive at a 
blooming state most quickly, are, by no means, 
always the best; on the contrary, the finest 
varieties are almost invariably to be found 
among the later seedlings, which often do not 
begin to show their true qualities until late in 
the season. Again, highly-bred strains, or those 
of the greatest excellence, are generally mora 
shy of producing seed, and this, when obtained, 
does not germinate so readily or grow so freely as 
oommon varieties; yet this rule is seemingly 
contradicted by the fact, that, as before stated, 
hybrid seedlings frequently display a vigor and 
strength in both foliage and flower that u want¬ 
ing among older strains. Some subjects also 
reprodace themselves much more truly from 
seed than others—the Hollyhook being notable 
in this respect—while the Carnation and some 
others are so liable to “sport” that flowers of 
every existing class and oolour have been pro¬ 
duced from a tingle seed-pod. The Petunia 
(single) of the large-flowering class has a most 
persistent tendency to revert to the original 
•mall-flowered type. . No matter how earefully 
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the aeed may be laved, with not a email 
flowered plant in the plaoe, a proportion of the 
Medlinga are certain to display the small blooms 
and leaves of the inferior type. 

Although great immovements 
have, undoubtedly, been effected during the 
last few years in nearly all florists’ flowers, and 
also vegetables, there is a wide field for the in¬ 
telligent hybridist. Begonias, of tuberous sec¬ 
tion particularly, repay the efforts of the cul¬ 
tivator in a marvellous manner, while 
hybrids between some of the speoies 
might give us an entirely new race. With the 
different speoies of Primula, wonders might be 
effected ; and the Potato alone offers an endless 
mine of experiments. B. 0. R. 

HOUSE &WINDOW GARDENING. 

ROOM AND CORRIDOR PLANT8, 

Fob this purpose Acacias do not seem to meet 
with that amount of attention to whioh their 
merits fairly entitle them. All of them possess 
eharming light-yellow or orange-ooloured 
blooms and hard foliage that suffers but little 
from confinement in the dwelling-house, A. 
dealbata, A. longifolia, A. pulohella, and A, 
faloata are striking plants when well grown in 
the form of standards, and not mutilated and 
weakened by that too common praotioe of pinch¬ 
ing baok the young growths. 3uoh suojeots 
gain new and unexpected beauties if they are 
merely pruned once as soon as the blooming 
period is over, and not always then is the 
pruning desirable if the plant be a weak one. 
The long twigs and leading shoots, when 
loaded with their pretty blooms and not muoh 
hampered with tie or stick, are wonderfully 
telling in half-lighted niches and corners where, 
as is too often the case, deoorative plants are 
obliged to stand. They may be readily propa¬ 
gated from root-cuttings, obtainable in spring 
and autumn, or from soft wood-cuttings in the 
spring, taking oare in removing them that a thin 
heel accompanies them. They strike best in a 
temperature of 60 degs., without bottom heat, 
and under a bell-glass. Qood peat and loam, 
with a little sand, charcoal, and leaf-mould, 
suit them admirably. During the first year 
they may be grown entirely under glass, or they 
may be plunged, after mid-summer, in the open 
ground in a tolerably sunny place, taking oare 
that the drainage is perfect. Small pots grow 
more floriferous specimens than larger ones. 
Mahernia vestita is another neat little sub- 
jeot. It has pretty, agreeably-soented flowers, 
of an orange colour, and produced in 
mat abundance in spring and early summer. 
It makes erect growing little bushes of 2 feet or 
more in height, whioh require but small supports 
in the shape of sticks. A mixture of well-de¬ 
cayed peat, with a little good fibry loam and leaf- 
mould, grows them well; care should be taken 
not to over-pot them. A temperate house suits 
them till they come into flower. They are 
propagated by cuttings made of the young wood 
placed in a slight bottom-heat under a bell- 

S lass. Callistemon florabundum and semper- 
orens are useful, almost continuous flowering 

S lants of the New Holland section. The foliage 
i hard and not easily damaged by hard treat¬ 
ment, and their blooms are of brilliant tints. The 
treatment usually given to Acaoias suits them 
exactly, except that they are more impatient of 
the knife. Good results are obtained by bend¬ 
ing and inclining the shoots, but this is contrary 
to the habit of the plants, and is, therefore, 
somewhat inharmonious. A good basis of shoots 
should be obtained during the first two years, 
and then little more will be found necessary 
than an occasional cutting baok of some over¬ 
rampant shoots. They are propagated by seed, 
which is very fine, or by outturns plaoed in a 
moderate bottom-heat in the spring. It will be 
found that none of the above-mentioned species 
are muoh liable to insect pests, a decided 
advantage In plants used for window work. 

Pendulous-leaved plants. 

Among the numerous and continually increasing 
numbers of plant novelties brought into oom- 
msroe it beoomes difficult to make a selection 
cl those whioh will, when brought to a proper 
•iso, be of use for indoor deooration. Many 
valuable or delicate plants get sadly damaged or 
killed outright through not knowing whether 
or gof tljoy <?*u stand the evil effect i of thp 
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treatment whioh must of necessity fall to the lot 
of s uoh plants in the dwelling-house. I venture to 
name a few kinds suitable for suoh purposes. 
Foremost amongst these is Curouligo recurvata, 
whioh has leaves from 3 feet to 5 feet in length, 
and 4 inohes in breadth, springing direotly from 
the roots. It has an elegant, drooping habit of 
growth, and is quite effective in foregrounds, 
large vases, or as an undergrowth amongst taller 
plants. The oolour of the leaves is a cheerful 
green. Its flowers, like those of similar plants, 
are insignificant and dull in oolour. Its leaf 
oolour makes it very useful in places full of 
shadows, and as a graceful bracket or niohe 
plant it is of great value. It bears confinement 
and a variable temperature without muoh 
damage for many weeks together. It is pro¬ 
pagated by seed or division. It should be 
grown in a mixture of two-thirds loam with 
one-third peat and a little oharooaL The drain¬ 
age should be perfect, but not exoessive. 
Daring growth it should enjoy a night tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degs., and a small pot will suit it, as 
a well-rooted example oan always be assisted 
with some kind of manure, either liquid or 
other. It should be gradually accustomed to 
fuller exposure preparatory to its being em¬ 
ployed. Dracaena braziliensis is another plant 
with good, bold foliage of a light green oolour, 
and, being of a hardier constitution than the 
new hybrids, oan be used in places in whioh 
it would be unsuitable to plaoe the latter. 
This sort, as well as D. fragrans and D. aus¬ 
tralis, when grown to the height of 6 feet or 
8 feet, having at the same time fine heads of 
foliage, is, when plaoed among round-headed or 
pyramidal forms of flowering plants, very effec¬ 
tive, the heavy yet graoeful masses of greenery 
being good foils to the colour and form of the 
flowers. Panioum sulcatum, a broad-leaved 
Grass of robust growth, growing to the height 
of 3 feet, is good as a bordering plant; the 
colour is also light-green, as is that of Cyperus 
alternifolius and C. altemifolios variegatus. 
Anthurium Fontanesi, a semi-epiphyte, with 
bald, large, dark-green foliage and Arum-like 
blooms, seems to enjoy shady places. Its 
culture is simplicity itself, and it does as well 
on a mossy block of stone or wood as in a small 
pot in fibry loam or peat. Hedychium coro 
narium and venuetum, tall growing Canna-like 
plants, with delioiously aromatio-soented yellow 
flowers, make capital deoorative subjeots for 
open baloonies and verandahs, in rooms or 
passages. They should be allowed to make 
their growth in a temperate house, or in a very 
warm nook out-of-doors. The blooming period 
is late summer or autumn. They are all pro¬ 
pagated by rhizomes and division, or by slices 
of the short stem, as with Cannes. The Casso¬ 
wary-tree of Australia (Casuarina quadrangu- 
laris) mixes up well with ereot-growing or 
round-headed outlines, and suffers but little by 
confinement, at least during its season of rest. 
During the growing season it would not be ad¬ 
visable to use either that or any other similar 
plants for indoor deooration. T. 

Ferns for room deooration.—I do not 
think there are any plants so useful as Ferns for 
indoor decoration in summer, they have suoh a 
oool, refreshing look about them, and are of 
such graoeful and varied form that one never 
tires of looking at them; and I have frequently 
remarked that visiters entering rooms on a hot 
summer day will turn away from brilliant 
coloured stands of flowers, but will linger over 
a vase or stand of Ferns or Mosses—the 
Lycopodiums, or Club Mosses, being especially 
verdant and fresh-looking. One of the best 
Ferns for rooms is the New Zealand Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium bulbiferum) that I have seen 
grown into beautiful specimens fit for exhibition, 
without ever being removed to a glasshouse at 
all, but kept all the year round in a room. 
Asplenium fceuioularis is another good kind. 
Then there isCyrtomiumfiaoatum, C. Fortune!, 
and 0. oaryotideum, Lastrea Filfx-mas, Lomaria 
Gibba, the Japanese Climbing Fern (Lygodium 
soandens), Microlepia hirta cristata, Nephrolepis 
exaltats, N. davallioides. Nephrodium molle, 
N. molle crispum, the Royal Fern (Osmunda 
regalis), Phlehodium aureum, Platyoerium 
aloioome, Pfaeris tremula, P. argyrea, P. oretica, 
P. serrulate, P. serrulate cristate, the oammon 
Hart’s-tongue (Soolopendrium vulgare), one of j 
the best for setting in dark shaay plsoes, S. 
digit* turn, {md its several varieties. \^ood- 


wardia orientails and Wood wardia radioans 
make noble specimens for elevated vases, where 
their fine fronds oan have spaoe to aroh over¬ 
head. If well supplied with water very lam 
plants may be kept in comparatively small 
pots.—J. G., Hants. 

Green leaves. —One would imagine that 
we had p'enty of these around us everywhere, 
but for deooration indoors it is often—always 
so In the towns-more difficult to obtain beauti¬ 
ful leaves than beautiful flowers. As a rule, 
even our professional flower-sellers are devoid 
of good taste, and whenever I see a really good 
arrangement of flowers, I know that it owes 
muoh of its effeot to the leaves employed. 
Among the best leaves I know of for floral decora¬ 
tion Indoors are those of the Barberries 
(Mahonias), nearly all of whioh are good, but 
perhaps none better than the common Holly- 
leaved kind. Portugal Laurel also gives well- 
shaped, dark-green foliage of the best, and the 
Alexandrian Laurel (Rusons raoemosus) has 
a bright, pure classioal beauty, not easy 
to be surpassed. Common Maize sown in the 
open air gives fresh green growths of a boldly 
elegant habit, whioh are very useful with Lilies 
ana other summer and autumn flowers. The 
leaves of the oommon Red Mace (Typha) are 
also of good form and soft glauooua oolour, and 
mix well with late Iris flowers, especially well 
with the 8panith kinds. Of course, Roses, 
Pseonies, Poppies, and many other flowers are 
best in bold groups with their own foliag e, but 
with some ox our beat flowers this much is not 
possible. I onoe saw a large vase of common 
field Poppies, out young and mixed with Ribbon 
Grass, and the effect was good enough to bo 
repeated now and then.—V. 

1118 —Drooping plants for window 

box. —The oommon Nasturtium would pro¬ 
bably suit you. It grows rampantly, ana if 
sown in the box early in May would droop over 
a considerable spaoe of it by the middle of the 
summer. With these might be associated the 
Canary Creeper (Tropaealum oanariense). If 
something more ohoioe is desired there are 
Maurandya Barolayana, Lophospermum scan- 
dens, and Ecremooarpus soaber, all very free of 
growth, and pretty when in bloom. The great 
point with these is to get strong plants, and put 
them in good soil by the last week in May. 
They then become, if well looked to in the 
matter of watering, effeotive by the middle of 
the summer.— Byplext. 


Mulching and watering.— This is heavy 
work now, especially the latter; but if done 
at all it must be thorough. Every handful of 
manure that oan be hunted up should be brought 
into use now to mulch Peas, Beans, Scarlet 
Runners, Artichokes, Cauliflowers, Lettuoes, 
and, in short, everything would benefit by 
having a oool layer of manure over its roots to 
reduce the sun heat. Especially is this neces¬ 
sary where the land has not been so well man¬ 
ured or cultivated as it ought to have been. 
This is the weather to show where the work has 
been well done or only surfaoe-polished. There 
is no disguising the fact; many gardens are 
being starved now in the matter of manure, 
and though the spade, when thrust deeply into 
the land, may open up and liberate the stores 
of plant food contained therein; to grow good 
succulent crops in a season like the present 
something must be put into the land as well.— 
E. H. 

Large T »iHnm auratum.— I have just 
had an opportunity of seeing an exceedingly 
fine specimen of the Lilium auratum, grown oy 
C. Neve, Esq., J.P., Elmhurst, Tettenhall, 
near Wolverhampton. It has 24 stems, is up¬ 
wards of 8 feet high, and measures 26 feet in 
oiroumferenoe. I would advise all who are 
interested in the growth of the Lilium auratum, 
and are in the vicinity, to take an opportunity 
of inspecting this gigantic specimen, believed to 
be one of the finest, if not the finest-grown, in 
England, and this may be done on presentation 
of card — J. Bond, 24, Anson road, TuJntU 
Park, N. W. 

1014.— Artificial manure. — Other thing* being 
equal, the sample of dried blood which contains the moss 
ammonia is certainly the best This is alio true of any 
other kind of manure. Peruvian guano or fish guano 
would be suitable for your Roses Top drew those out-of- 
doors with from 2 oz. to 8 cs to tbe square yard. Those 
in pots would require at the rate of about half-a-teaspoon- 
in' to a 6 iaob pot ; other pilots lo pots at the ism s rats, 
tRicb«0 
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THUS AND SHRUBS, 

SOME GOOD 8HA.DE TREES. 

The Sycamore.— Where there is such a wide 
selection of tree* more or 1cm suited for planting 
for shade it is rather a difficult matter to decide 
upon the particular species whioh is most gener¬ 
ally adapted to the purpose. 1 think, however, 
that it will be a difficult matter to make a ohoioe 
of tree which has a better all-round claim than 
the Sycamore. When shade is the principal 
object for whioh a tree is planted, more must 
be thought of the character of its foliage and 
general habit than about the value of its timber. 
When the two qualities, however, oan be found 
in one species, it is, of oourse, all the 
more valuable. It is pretty well 
known amongst planters that the 
wood of the Sycamore is now about 
as valuable as that of any timber 
tree grown in this country, and that, 
so far as appearances can guide us, 
it is likely to be so in the future. 

This circumstance, then, I take it, is 
a sufficient reason for placing the 
Sycamore first on the list of shade 
trees, as, although there are other 
species of forest trees whioh have as 
great a claim in the respect of their 


bast for shade, they are so abundant and olosely 
set that its shade is as dense as that of almost 
any tree. There Is, too, another point whioh 
is a recommendation to the Beech—viz , that it 
will grow on lighter soils and in more exposed 
places than the trees which have previously 
been mentioned generally suooeed in. 

The Wycu Elm.— Looked at in the light of 
growing in places where many trees will not, 
the Wyoh Elm has the title to a honourable 
place amongst shade trees. Where the oommon 
Elm grows best, many other trees which are 
possessed of a more dense foliage thrive well, 
but the Wych Elm often makes a fine spreading 
tree at a much greater height, and on poorer 
soil. There are some trees which I have lately 
notioed of this species 
which are really beauti- 
ful objects, and which 
are developing suoh an 
abundance of leaves as 
to afford a moot grateful 
shade. 

The Horse Chest¬ 
nut —It will perhaps 
be thought that this 


foliage, they fall short in the 
worth of their timber. The 
Sycamore is also a tree which 
grows at a fairly rapid rate, and 
will thrive in many situations 
On very high and dry sites it is 
not to be recommended, as its 
habitat is naturally more moist. In saying this, 
it must not, however, be assumed that any wet 
or marshy soil will do for the Sycamore, as, 
although it is averse to very high and dry 
positions, it is equally unfitted for boggy or 
undrained land. In the range of soils between 
these two extremes, the park or grounds 
attached to residences is mostly found. There 
are, therefore, few suoh places where a suitable 
spot for the Syoamore cannot be determined on. 

The Lime.—T his is another useful shade tree, 
and one whioh will bring a return for its timber. 
Of the European Lime-tree there appears to be 
several different species, but Loudon regards 
them as merely varieties. In whatever way 
this may be decided, it will not affect the ques¬ 
tion of its suitability for planting as a shade tree. 
Its foliage, though of a quite different character 
to the Syoamore, is very abundant. In many 
respects it is a tree which would grow well in 
similar soils to those in which the Sycamore 
thrives. It is adapted either for forming 
avenues, or propagating as isolated specimens 
Growing as it does to a large size, it is often 
capable of shading a very large area. One of 
its remarkable qualities is its fragrance when in 
flower, and it contrasts well with other trees. 

The Beich. —There are, I know, some other 
trees whioh, if the foliage only was regarded, 
would be entitled to a place in the list before 
the Beech; but, looking at utility and ornament 
together, this is a tree which must always hold 
a nigh place. A moment’s thought of the way 
In whioh the Beech has been planted genera¬ 
tions ago will be a sufficiently convincing proof 
of this. Though its leaves are smaller than 
those of most trees wh^yfi Ere regarded as k the 
Digitized b 1 




magnificat tree h*. l<7 
been overlooked, or 
that it has been 
relegated to too low 
a place amongst 
trees for shade. It 
has, however, been 
Intentionally placed 
here, as, although a 
good specimen of 
this species of itself 
forms a delightful 
retreat from the ray a 
of the sun, its tim¬ 
ber is of so little 
value, that it seri¬ 
ously reduces its 
chanceof being more 
extensively planted. 

It is true that shade 
is not often very 
greatly needed early 
m the season, other¬ 
wise another great 
point in favour of 
the Horse Chestnut 
would be the early date at whioh its foliag* 
becomes fully developed. It is a tree which 
succeeds in a variety of soils, and which often 
reaches considerable dimensions in high and dry 
situations. It has also the advantage of being 
a rapid grower. 

The Plane. —This tree, whioh is so familiar 
to every Londoner, and also to everyone who 
has occasion to visit the metropolis, must 
certainly be mentioned as a valuable shade tree. 
Its especial value, no doubt, is that It will grow 
where most other trees would languish— t « , 
within the limits of the smoke cf great cities. 
Those who live where so many species will 
thrive may well spare this tree to their less 
favoured brethren, as for country planting it 
will rank with others of its class without anv 
especial points upon whioh it is to be preferred. 


Sycamore foliage and 
" keys." 


The Walnut.— -Hitherto no tree has been 
spoken of whioh will both supply shade and 
produce an edible fruit. These two qualities 
are combined in the Walnut, and until late 
years it possessed a third important quality— 
viz., the value of its wood. There are some 
trees whioh afford better shade in their mature 
years than when younger, but, as a general 
rule, a comparatively young Walnut makes a 
good shade tree. It is a tree whioh will grow 
on a drier soil than many species of shade trees, 
and for the production of fruit its being planted 
where the subsoil is rooky is recommended. 

The common Pear.— Another tree whioh, 
when grown to good dimensions, often gives a 
capital shade is the common Pear. This is a 
step further from what is generally looked upon 
as purely timber trees than the Walnut. It is, 
nevertheless, a tree which is worthy of attention 
beyond the mere property it has of growing an 
edible fruit. The timber of the Pear, too, is 
useful for many purposes. 

The Willows — There are many forma of the 
Willow which may be regarded as shade trees, 
although their foliage is by no means so dense 
aa^ most of those which have been enumerated. 
When allowed to grow in their natural habit 
they often assume very spreading and graceful 
shapes, and supply a shade which, if more 
slight, is not always the less agreeable. 

In running through this list a few 
only of what may claim to be good 
thade trees have been touohcd upon, 
but enough has been said to show 
that there is room for the use of 
judgment in using what is adapted 
for shade as well as for the many 
other points which the planter has to 
keep in view. Evergreens have pur¬ 
posely been left out of these remarks, 
as deciduous trees serve every purpose 
for which shade 
can possibly be re¬ 
quired. 8helter, cf 
oourse, is a very 
different thing. 

D. jTy. 


The Douglas 
Spruce. — Abies 
Douglas! is, un¬ 
doubtedly, theking 
of the Spruces, as 
the Sugar Pine is 
king of the Pines. It Is by far 
the most majestio Abies in the 
American forests, one of the 
largest and longest-lived of the 
giants that flourish throughout 
ihe main Pine zone, often attain¬ 
ing a height of nearly 200 feet 
and a diameter of 6 feet or 
7 feet. Where the growth is 
not too close, the strong, spread¬ 
ing branches oome more than 
half way down the trunk, and 
these are hung with Innumerable slender, 
swaying sprays, that are most handsomely 
feathered with the short leaves which radiate 
at right angles all around them. This 
vigorous Spruce is ever beautiful, welcoming 
the mountain winds and the snow as well 
as the mellow summer light, and maintain¬ 
ing its youthful freshness uudiminished from 
century to century through a thousand storms. 
It makes its finest appearance in the months of 
June and July. The rloh brown buds, with 
whioh all its sprays are tipped, swell and break 
about this time, revealing the young leaves, 
which at first are bright yellow, making the 
tree appear as if covered with gay blossoms, 
while the pendulous-braoted cones, with their 
shell-like scales, are a constant adornment. The 
young trees are mostly gathered into beautiful 
family groups, each sapling exquisitely sym¬ 
metrical. The primary branches are whorled 
regularly around the axis, generally in fives, 
while each is draped with long, feathery sprays, 
that descend In curves as free and as finely 
drawn as those of falling water. In Oregon and 
Washington territory it forms dense forests, 
growing tall and mast-like to a height, it is 
said, of 300 feet, and is greatly prized as a 
lumber tree. But in the Sierra it is scattered 
sparsely among other trees, or forms small 
groves, seldom ascending higher than 5,500 feet, 
and never making what would be called a 
forest. It is not parttanfpf !n its ohoioe of soil 
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—wet or dry, smooth or rocky, it makes out to 
live well on them all. Two of the largest 
specimens measured in the Yosemite Valley 
exceed S feet in diameter, and are growing upon 
the terminal moraine of the residual glacier 
that occupied the South Fork Canon ; the other 
is nearly as large, growing upon angular blocks 
of granite that have been shaken from the 
precipitous front of the Liberty Cap near the 
Nevada Fail. No other tree seems so capable 
of adapting itself to earthquake shocks, and 
many of these rough boulder slopes are occupied 
by it almost exclusively, especially in the 
Yosemite gorges moistened by the spray of 
waterfalls.—G. 

MEADOW SWEETS (SPIRAEAS) IN 
FLOWER. 

The most select of these beautiful shrubs in 
bloom about this time are the following : Spirrea 
arirefolia is a free, bold-growing shrub—indeed, 
one of the stoutest of the SpirsBas. The flowers 
are, when first expanded, of a creamy-white 
colour, and though they become of a purer tint 
afterwards, are never thoroughly white. The 
large feathery terminal panicles in which they are 
arranged render a specimen of this kind, when 
in full bloom, a most beautiful and graceful 
object, and one very different from all other 
shrubs in flower at the same time. This species 
has in some places been in blossom for weeks 
past, while in others it is just now at its best 
S. Douglasi forms a mass of closely-packed 
shoots, each terminated by a dense spike of 
pretty rose-pink coloured blossoms. It is a 
most beautiful shrub, and will flower for months 
together. Of this the different individuals vary 
a good deal in the colour ef the blossoms as well 
as in the quantity of pubescence on the foliage. 
8. salioifolia, in general terms, may be said to 
resemble the last in many particulars, but the 
foliage is glabrous, and the colour of the flowers 
varies from whitish to pale-pink, never being of 
so deep a hue as 8. Douglasi. What is 
commonly regarded as a variety of this, under 
the name of 8. salioifolia paniculata, has the 
blooms arranged in large branching panicles, 
and their colour is pure white. It is certainly 
very distinct from the type, and is well worthy 
of a place among the beat. S. trilobata is a 
neat, compact little shrub, at most reaching a 
yard in height, and is now covered with small 
flattened corymbs of pure white blossoms. The 
habit of S. callosa is that of a somewhat open 
bush, with pointed foliage and branching 
corymbs of bright rosy-red coloured blossoms. 
It is very effective from the rich hue of its 
flowers, which are almost rivalled in colour by 
the young leaves and shoots. 8. sorbifolia is a 
stout-branched shrub, very prolific in the 
production of suckers and clothed with pinnate 
foliage, thus suggesting the name of sorbifolia. 
The flowers are borne in loose terminal panicles, 
and are of a whitish hue. There is a variety 
known as alpina, Pallasi or grandiflora, which 
is dwarfer in habit) than the species, but with 
larger flowers, which are pure white in colour. 
This pinnate-leaved Spirrea and its variety 
especially need a cool, moist spot, for they are 
natives of Siberia, and therefore, unless so 
situated, the hot dry weather generally experi¬ 
enced during summer is apt to try them very 
much. An extremely pretty Spiraea, and one 
just now at its best, is 8. splendens, which is, 
I believe, of garden origin. It is of dense bushy 
growth, reaching a heighth of about a yard, 
with terminal clusters of rich reddish-pink 
coloured blossoms. The blooms are borne in 
dense flattened heads, and in such profusion 
that a specimen of it presents the appearance of 
one mass of flowers. p. 


The showy Mock Orange (Phlladel- 
phus speciosus).—With the long list of Mock 
Oranges to be found in various catalogues the 
selection of one or two is rather puzzling, but 
to anyone needing a thoroughly good form 
perhaps the best is P. speciosus—at all events, 
it will not prove a source of disappointment, for 
it forms a handsome bu«h, is most prolific in 
bloom, while the individual flowers are large 
and of the purest white. A specimen of this 
kind when in bloom points particularly to its 
value as a lawn shrub, for it is of pleasing outline 
(In no way stiff or formal) and will thrive in 
drier spots than many other shrubs. A specimen 
here of the pretty littoP. microphyllus, with 
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small Myrtle-like leaves and flowers about as 
big as a shilling, is growing with greater freedom 
than it hitherto promised to do, for shoots nearly 
a yard in length are pushed up from the base, 
and the plant is still in full growth. Altogether 
it is a neat little shrub, and its conspioious 
blossoms are just commencing to expand.—P. 


MOUNTAIN LAURELS (KALMIAS), 
The best known of the Kalmias is the Mountain 
Laurel of the United States (K. latifolia) here 
figured, a charming Evergreen shrub, at times 
almost reaching the dimensions of a tree. Apart 
from the beauty of its blossoms, its deep-green 
glossy leaves are always much admired, and when 
laden with blossoms it stands quite in the front 
rank amongst flowering shrubs. The blooms 
vary in colour from almost white to pink, and 
among individuals there is generally a good 
deal of difference as to their flowering capabili¬ 
ties, some being in this respect much more pro¬ 
lific than others. The finest of all is K. latifolia 
major splendens. The flowers of this are much 
richer and brighter in odour than those of any 
of the others, being in the bud state quite 
cherry-red, but lighter after expansion. Another 
well marked variety is that figured on p. 271— 
viz , K. myrtifolia, the leaves of which are, as its 
name implies, muoh smaller than those of K. 
latifolia. As a rule, it is also less spreading 
than K. latifolia, while the flowers are likewise 
smaller. These Kalmias thrive under much the 
same conditions as suit Rhododendrons—that is 



The American Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia.) 


to say, they like a position slightly sheltered 
and soil somewhat moist. Like Rhododendrons, 
sometimes they will thrive luxuriantly in a stiff 
clay, and at other times equally well in a light 
vegetable compost. A curious irritability may 
be observed in the flowers of Kalmias ; when 
fully expanded the stamens lie out on the 
petals, but if just touched at their base with a 
pin they at once close up towards the centre, 
and form a cluster in the middle of a flower. 
Similar behaviour may be found in some kinds 
of Berberis. Kalmia flowers are at about their 
best in June, but under favourable conditions 
they last long in blossom, and if cut just as the 
buds commence to expand and kept in water 
they will remain fresh for a considerable period. 
The narrow-leaved Mountain Laurel (K. angus- 
tifolia) is a smaller growing plant than either of 
the foregoing, being generally seen in the shape of 
a little upright shrub a yard or so high. Its 
a leaves are about 1£ inches long and three- 
quarters of an inch broad, while the flowers are 
smaller and deeper in colour than those of K. 
latifolia. It is widely distributed over a con¬ 
siderable tract of country in North America, 
and, as a matter of course, varies somewhat in 
general characters. There are a few well- 
marked varieties of this, the beat of which is 
one often met with under the names of rubra 
or superba; it differs from the type in the 
flowers being of a rich rosy-red colour. One 
form is much dwarfer than the type, while a 
very glaucous-leaved variety is also in cultiva¬ 
tion. K. glauoa forms a low-spreading plant, 
the leaves of which are very glaucous under¬ 
neath, but deep-green on the upper surface. The 
flowers are of a pale-pink colour and borne 


earlier in the season than those of any of the 
others, being indeed often in full bloom in April. 
This Kalmia does best in a moister spot than 
the preceding, and to be effective it should be 
planted in clumps or masses rather than dotted 
about here and there. For the lower parts of 
rockwork where it will get plenty of moisture 
it will be suited. K. hirsuta, a pretty little 
species, comes from the pine swamps of Eastern 
Virginia, but it is rarely met with in this 
country, being difficult to cultivate. The larger 
kinds of Kalmia associated with Rhododendrons 
make excellent plants when in flower for indoor 
decoration, and from the dense fibrous character 
of their roots they can be readily lifted at almost 
any stage without injury. They cannot be 
forced very early into bloom, but by placing 
them in gentle heat they may be induced to 
anticipate their usual period of flowering by a 
considerable time. Seeds of Kalmia latifolia 
are readily obtained, and should be sown at 
once in beds of sandy peat, and if covered by a 
frame, so muoh the better, as from their small 
size they need as much as possible to be protected 
from drying winds. If sown in the open ground, 
a few Spruce branches should be laid over the 
bed. T. 


COLOUR IN THE SHRUBBERY. 
There is plenty of scope for improvement in 
many places in the planting and management 
of the shrubbery. This matter will certainly 
come to the front in due course, for the increased 
attention whfoh has of late years been given to 
the culture of hardy plants must, in the nature 
of things, be extended to shrubs and trees, and 
we may then hope that the choice things among 
shrubs in the ordinary tree and shrub nurseries, 
and for which now there is but little demand, 
will be freely used, and the character of the 
home grounds immensely improved thereby. A 
well-developed shrub or tree of any kind is a 
beautiful object; but then comes in the some¬ 
what hackneyed phrase, “Order is Heaven’s 
first law,” and forthwith a man, with a knife 
and pruning saw, in carrying out his views 
as regards order, brings everything down 
to one dead level. I have often railed 
at the planting of so many Laurels ; but 
the common Laurel, when allowed to show its 
true character, mended, not marred, by the 
pruning-knife, is a noble object, whether re¬ 
garded simply as an evergreen or in its developed 
condition of a flowering and fruiting shrub. I 
grant that the common Laurel, when used, as 
it is in some places, largely as undergrowth, 
should be kept down, if it is to be effective, by 
annual pruning. When used to form under¬ 
growth in groves of Birch, the effect Is charming ; 
and when planted on a large scale, as it is in the 
woods at Belvoir and elsewhere, the trunks of 
the grand old trees rising out of a dark ground¬ 
work of broad green foliage, with the rays of 
sunlight glinting down through the openings in 
the canopy of foliage, it somehow reminds me 
of the quiet, peaceful half-hours I have been 
privileged to spend in the cathedrals of 
Exeter, Norwich, Peterborough, and else¬ 
where. I fear I have wandered away 
from my text—viz , colour in shrubberies; 
but, if we introduce more variety, colour 
will come as a matter of oourse. Then 
see what scope it will give for artistic treat¬ 
ment. The thinking man, who is privileged 
to have a shrubbery of his own to plant and 
manage, will possess a never-failing source of 
interest. I do not say such deep-toned, sombre 
colours as the Purple Beech should be kept out, 
but they should be used sparingly, and their 
effect softened by distance from the point of 
view. The Silver Maple, when developed to 
its fullest capability, has a striking effect, and 
for that reason should be used sparingly, and 
its position rightly chosen. Groups of silver 
and golden-leaved Hollies, if not joys for ever, 
are among the most effective small trees for the 
shrubbery, or for lawn planting. Then there 
are tints of gold and silver innumerable, avail¬ 
able for working in among the dark-leaved 
masses of the shrubbery as they at present exist, 
capable of infusing an unfailing interest at a 
moderate cost. There are purple shades of 
oolour in the Nut and the Barberry. Groups of 
the Golden Willows are effective, both when 
leafless in winter, and also in summer, with the 
ever-varying play of light and shade among 
the graceful slender branches. 

^ Original from H -> *“ ^ *' eW - 
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THH OOMINO WHUE’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from July 23 rd 
to July 30tA. 

Bowed Eofleld Market aod Wheeler's Imperial Cabbage 
end of week ; shall delay sowing Early York eeotlon till 
the first week In next month. If sown too early, and the 
autumn and first part of the winter happen to be mild, 
they will bolt Soaked the drills with water before tow* 
lng, and oovered with dry soil. Planted out more Celery. 
Setting Lettuoee on the ridges between the trenobes 
Shaded with branches. The great depth of soil suits the 
Lettuces, and, although one might think they would bolt 
quickly on elevated sites in dry weather, they really do 
not; the depth of soil saves them. Finished planting 
Broccoli and winter Orsons. The first plants set out are 
well established and growing rapidly, although there has 
been scarcely any rain since they were planted. They 
were planted on land that has not been stirred beyond 
forking or hoeing over the surface sinoe last winter, as it 
Is neoeesary for us to plant on firm land. Potted more 
Strawberries for forcing. Planted out the last cf the 
forced 8trawberriee on land from which early Potatoes 
have been lifted. The land was well manured and 
trenched in the winter, and is In good condition for the 
Strawberries without any further help just now. Shall 
top-dress by-and-by. Planted them 2 feet apart each way, 
pressing the soil firmly around the balls with the foot. 
Gave them a good soaking of water. Planted out Endive In 


annuals are enoouraged to do their best by pioklng off the 
seeds as they form. Watered newly-planted shrubs. 
Ploked faded Blossoms from Roses. They have been very 
bright and sweet, the hot weather bringing them all out 
with a rush. Gave a good soaking of liquid manure to 
encourage new growth to start away. Put In cuttings of 
Pansies In bed under north wall. Looked over beds of 
seedling Carnations. Pulled up all those having single or 
Inferior flowers. Laid mounds of light soil round the 
best, and layered the young shoots to increase stock. The 
Pelargoniums, haring completed their flowering, are 
tamed out In the open air to oomplete their ripening, and 
will then be out down. 


Greenhouse. 

Epacrises.— The varieties of Epaoris that 
flower naturally in the autumn and winter are 
•uoh free-bloomers that they wfll set their bnds 
withont the plants being exposed in the open 
air in the way that it is necessary to get the 
larger-growing, spring-flowering sorts to bloom 
satisfactorily. Yet, even the early flowerers are 
better for being turned out-of-doors. If the 
plants have been well treated after their shoots 
were out back, they will now be famished with 
stoat, healthy growth, and should be at onoe 



sn open situation for autumause. The ground wss dry; gave 
s soaking of water first, and left for an hour; then raked 
it over, and set out the plants, watering them In and 
sticking a few branches among them. The shade la very 
helpful, aud when rain comes, and the nights get longer, 
the branches can be taken away. Took up winter 
Onions ; laid them out to complete their ripening. Filled 
op the land with Tom Thumb Savoy, planted thickly. 
There la a delicacy of flavour about the small Savoys that 
la absent from the large kinds. From 10 inches to 12 Inches 
apart each way la quite space enough. Cauliflowers are 
plentiful and good, and, by mulching and an occasional 
soaking of water, we have kept them close and firm, and 
by breaking a leaf or two over the hearts they retain their 
purity of colour. Thinned ont the Walcheren Cauliflowers 
sown in trenobes to 10 lnobes apart in the row ; muiohlng 
them with manure. We do not want these to grow large, 
as we have plenty of the Autumn Olant that will tarn In 
about the same time and supply large hearts, If they are 
required ; In fact, the Giant very often comes too large. 
The hoe Is used between the crops, where the ground Is 
not all covered with the foliage, as much as possible 
Watered the wall-trees. The Morello Cherries on the 
north wall seem to appreciate a good soaking of water 
when the weather Is hot and dry, and the Aprioots and 
Peaohee, without a liberal supply of water, would soaroely 
be able to carry their load, wnfch, knowing they would 
be helped and enoouraged, hae been left rather thicker 
than perhape la wire. Smred annuals for spring-bloom¬ 
ing. Ploked seeds from Canterbury Bella and other 
flowering plants. All the BeP ' 
time, If the seeds are also pi< 
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Bell-flowers will flower.a second 
piried. The Fc^glojek and the 


prepared for standing outside. Give them more 
air for a week or ten daya previously. This is 
ueoeasary to prevent the soft extremities of the 
shoots flagging. When they are first tamed 
out, stand them where they will he sheltered 
from the mid-day sun for a week or ten days, 
after whioh, remove them to an open situation, 
where they will get plenty of both light and 
sun. The time when the late-blooming sorts are 
ready for exposing depends on the amount of 
growth they have made after being out baok 
when they had done flowering, hut, unlese 
where the blooming was unusually late, they 
will have made sunhlent progress to admit of 
being stood out soon after the next month 
comes in. Epic rise* are not able to bear an 
excess of water in the soil so well as many 
things ; during heavy falls of rain, suoh as often 
accompany thunder, the plants should be laid 
down on their sides, whioh is the simplest way 
of guarding against exoess. This precaution 
should be taken in the evenings, when there is 
any appearance of storms. They are limited 
rooters, on which aooount they require to be 
kept in pots comparatively smaller than the 


generality of hard-wooded plants, consequently 
they need to be oarefully looked after In 
respect to water, as the limited amount of soil 
their roots have aooeee to dries np quickly ; and 
though they are impatient of too much water, 
it will not answer to let them get over*dry. 
Whilst ont-of-doors, in bright weather, they 
should be looked over nlgat and morning, 
■y ringing them in the evenings. 

Seedling Ferns of all kinds, raised from 

r rea sown in the early months of the year, 
old now be large enough for prioking off into 
pots or pans; do not pnt the little plants so 
close together that the fronds will get drawn, 
or the roots muoh entangled before the time 
comes for potting them off, as when young Ferns 
suffer in this way it entails loss of time in get¬ 
ting them on. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— Seeds of this 
section of Caloeolarias should now be sown. In 
a good strain the plants are vigorous in growth 
yet dwarf and oompaot, the flowers plentiful, 
well shaped, and pure in oolour. When a good 
strain has been secured the plants may be relied 
on to yield seed that will give satisfactory 
results. When in flower any that show 
superiority in habit of growth, combined with 
form and oolour in the flowers, should be marked 
with a view to saving seed from them. By 
following this simple oonrse there is no diffi¬ 
culty in keeping up the quality of the atook 
from year to year. I should advise amateurs 
who have to depend on bought seed of these, 
and other plants of a like oharaoter, to he parti¬ 
cular in procuring what they require from 
reliable sources, bearing in mind that the best 
is the cheapest, as a trifling additional out¬ 
lay in a packet of seed is nothing to the dis¬ 
appointment that follows the cultivation of 
■uoh aa turn out badly. The seed should 
be sown in a pan or shallow box, which 
drain and fill with loam that has been passed 
through a flue sieve ; to this add some leaf- 
mould, also sifted, and some sand. Press the 
surfaoe of the material moderately firm and 
smooth ; then give a gentle watering to fill up 
the interstioes ; otherwise the seeds, whioh are 
very small, will get washed down at subsequent 
waterings, too deep to admit of their vegetating. 
After watering, allow a day to elapse before 
sowing, to let the soil dry a little ; sow thinly, 
and oover very slightly with a little of the finest 
of the material. Stand in a cold frame or green¬ 
house ; give shade, so as to prevent the soil dry¬ 
ing np too quiokly, by whioh means less watsr 
will be reqaired until after the plante have oome 
up. As soon as they appear they most have 
a bund an oe of light, so as to keep them atout 
and dwarf. Continue to shads when the sun is 
on the glass, and give air daily. 

[Stove, 

Poinsettias, —Amateurs who have the means 
of giving these plants the warmth they require 
will find them amongit the most effective of 
all autumn and winter flowering subjects. The 
gorgeoua-ooloured braotaof the red kinds are well 
adapted for filling large vases, in combination 
with white or light-coloured Chrysanthemums, 
affording an agreeable contrast to the latter in 
both form and oolour. Old plants that, after 
being cut baok, were ehook out and repotted in 
new soil should now be growing freely ; this 
ought to be enoouraged, for the strongest ex¬ 
amples usually produce the finest heads of their 
bright bracts. The shoots must be let to go 
on Intact, as any attempt at stopping Is useless, 
for the natural habit of the plants is to run np 
with a few tall shoots. Quiok-growing things 
like these, that form a good many large, ooft 
leaves, with eoft, pithy stems, in little time, 
require a considerable amount of support. 
Poinsettiai do not need pots so large in pro¬ 
portion to the top-growth they make as some 
things, as they are somewhat spare rooters, but 
they like rich soil. Plants that were started 
late, and at the time of shaking ont were put in 
small pots, will now require moving into others 
about 2 inches larger. Continue to keep them 
in a genial, warm-growing atmoaphere; stand 
well np to the glass, giving air daily, with a 
little shade when the sun is powerful. Syringe 
overhead freely at the time of shutting up the 
house. In a few weeks, when the roots have 
taken to the new soil, manure water will he an 
assistance. Young plants raised from outtinga 
during the spring, if not already in the pots in 
which they are to bloom, should at ouoe be 
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moved to them; 7 inohee or 8 inohea in diameter 
will be Urge enough. In the matter of light, 
air, and heat, treat aa adviaed for the older 
atock. The eingle form of P. pnloherrima ia the 
moat oaefal, bat to give variety, a few of the 
white braoted kind may be grown. The double- 
red aort that made its appearance a few yeara 
baok doee not aeem to gain maoh favour amongat 
eultivatora. Thomas Banns. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Bids oj sub-tropical plant* will require a 
geed deal ef mole tore now. Indian Shot (Cannaa), 
and Urge-leaved plants generally, will thrive in 
the tropical heat we are having now, if they 
are not atarved for want of water. Unless the 
beda are mulohed, use the Dutoh hoe next 
morning after watering, to stir up the surface 
and prevent the soil baking 

Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and Phlox Drum- 
mondi are all enjoying the warmth where the 
land has been well prepared before pUnting. It 
ia impossible to grow lowers in a satisfactory 
manner without manure. In poor soil, Asters 
and Stocks are weak apfndling things, with a 
tendency to curl from the attacks of ly j but 
where the soil is in good heart, they are strong 
and vigorous. Where the plants are thin and 
poor, give liquid-manure freely and frequently. 
Soap-suds will be beneloial. 

Layering choiob shrubs.— Rhododendrons 
may easily be propagated by layering now. 
Make a longitudinal incision nearly half-way 
through the stem, 3 inohea or so long, and in the 
direction of the end of the branch operated on. 
Remove some soil, peg the branon with its 
wounded part firmly down in the hollow made, 
and cover it with peat, if obtainable, pressing It 
down firmly. All evergreens will root treated 
in this manner, and all difficult deciduous trees 
may be treated in the same way. 

Thb Ivies are in beautiful foliage now. 
Cuttings of the ohoioe variegated kinds will 
root quickly under a hand-light in the shade. 
If kept moist. 

Cuttings or choice Conifers may be 
treated in the same manner. It is always 
desirable to have a few young plants of the 
small Conifers, suoh as the Lawson Cypress, 
Golden Yew, Golden Arbor-vit®, Ac., coming 
on for forming groups on Uwns or filling flower¬ 
beds in winter. 

Thb Golden Spindle tree (Euonymub) will 
coot freely now under a handlight In the shade. 

Rbmovb the seeds prom annuals. —This 
should be done as far as possible. Poppies, 
Soarlet Linums, and other snowy annuals may 
be kept in flower all the season If the seed- 
pods are pioked off. 

The Venetian Sumach Is very full of 
blossom this year, and forms a most attractive 
lawn shrub. More might be done with it. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery. —Keep up a genial atmosphere by 
damping the mulch on the Dorders onOe or twioe 
during the day. This will be a great help to 
the foliage. Mix a little guano in the water, 
about half an ounce to the gallon will be suffici¬ 
ent. If there has been any shanking among 
the early Grapes, make preparations by sec or lug 
a heap of turfy-loam for lifting the roots by- 
and-by. There is no other treatment of any real 
use in bad cases of shanking, unless drought is 
the cause, and this should be ascertained, and 
the proper means taken to moisten the border. 
But it is very easy to distinguish the shanking, 
which is caused by drought, and the same 
disease having its origin in deep-rooting in a 
sour border. In the one case, the small foliage 
and weak wood tells plainly of poverty. In the 
other, the long-jointed, soft wood, and long- 
stalked, straggling bunches speak of work Ul 
done, away from the inspiring influence of 
the sunshine, rather than poverty. There are 
other things which lead to the production of 
occasional shanked berries, suoh as careless 
handling during thinning, Ac., but where 
Grapes shank badly the cause must nearly 
always be sought for at the roots. 

Peach-house.— Too often when the fruit has 
been gathered the cultivator's efforts towards 
that particular tree slaoken, but thU should 
not be. The borders should be kept moist, and 
the foliage dean and free from insects, so that 
It may hang on its appointed time. Good 
cultivators generally, especially if the weather 
should be damp and cold, use a little fire heat 
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to finish the ripening of the wood in connection 
with a free ventilation; but with the present 
tropical heat,this will not be generally required. 
Keep a genial temperature where the fruits are 
ripening, and discontinue watering, but ventilate 
fredy night and day. 

Work among wall trees.— This will con¬ 
sist in washing freely with the engine in the even¬ 
ing, and watering the roots whenever neoessary. 
Stone fruits especially must be liberally dealt 
with. If the border slopes muoh, lay a ridge 
of soil round the tree, about 5 feet from the 
trunk, to compel the water to soak in instead of 
running away. The insects will be less trouble¬ 
some now, if they have been vigorously opposed 
till this time. Keep all breast wood pinched 
baok, as no soft, useless spray should beallowed to 
keep the air and sunshine away from the main 
leaves and the buds they are nourishing. 

Watering Apflb-trbes in orchard. —In 
dry soils the size of the Apples, Plums, Ac,, 
may be muoh increased by a good soaking of 
water occasionally, as long as die dry weather 
oontinues. The water-cart should be brought 
Into requisition, as a sprinkling on the surface 
will be of no use. If a hose could be attached 
to a pipe where there is some pressure the 
trees might be watered over the head and freed 
from dust and Insects. 

Strawberriis.— Where well supplied with 
moisture the crop has been immense and the 
fruits fine. Vicomtesse H. de Thury has borne 
wonderfully; President, also, has done well. 
The fruits of the Bioton White Pine have been 
very fine, and, aa is customary in bright seasons, 
are all tinged with pink. 

Shade for Strawberries.— In hot seasons, 
shade is desirable, no doubt, for many tilings ; 
but what we really want is a good system of 
irrigation. In the meantime, Strawberries 
under the shade of walls, and on the north sides 
of rows of espalier and pyramid Apples and 
Pear-trees, are doing good woik. 

Planting fruit-seeds. —There is plenty of 
scope yet for the raisers of good varieties of 
fruits; and it is, at the same time, the oheapest 
I way of getting up a lot of healthy trees. Say, 

| for instance, we select the finest fruits we oan 
obtain of any olass, and plant the stones or 
seeds. Some day there will be fruit-trees in 
plenty; and when they bear, If we don’t like 
the fruits, we oan head down and graft with 
a suitable kind. I know a Cherry orohard 
where many of the finest trees are seedlings. 
The same principle will apply to Aprioots, 
Plums, Apples, Pears, Ac, 

American blight.— If there is any of this 
pest In garden or orohard, it will be visible now 
on the thick branches of the Apple-trees. A 
strong lather of soap 'or Giahurst compound, 
applied with a hard brush, will kill these 
Insects. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Peas.—T he hot weather has brought these on 
too fast. All must be gathered as soon as ready 
for use. If this is done, probably a second crop 
of blossoms may be thrown off, and a late crop 
follow. Peas that are just up are struggling 
with the drought, and will not, in all probabil¬ 
ity, bear a full crop, as they will not attain to 
fall development, but will blossom prematurely. 
The best thing to do to keep things right is to 
lay a good mulch of manure on eaoh side of the 
rows. The Marrow Peas now rushing in, if 
well mulohed and watered, and none of the crop 
allowed to get old, will bear a good seoond crop. 

Autumn and winter salads. — Sow now 
the Brown Cos Lettuce. The black-seeded 
variety Is considered the best. Sow also 
Hick’s hardy White Cos and Tom Thumb Cab¬ 
bage. The Brown Cos will be the mainstay. 
Sow also the Green Curled Endive. Make 
another sowing of the same kinds about the 
middle of August, and transplant when large 
enough. Sow in drills, and if we don’t get any 
rain before these lines are in type, well soak the 
drills. J ust previous to sowing the seeds oover 
with dry soil, and shade by laying branohes 
over the bed. 

Sowing Cabbage seed.— From the 2nd to 
the 10th of August will be time enough to sow 
the main crop. I always like to make two 
sowings—the first about the 2nd, and the last 
about the 9th or the 10th of August. In a 
season like the present I would rather be behind 
the dates given than before them. Soak the 
drills well u the weather oontinues dry ; oover 


with dry soil and shads. Carter’s Heartwell, 
Cocoa-nut, Atkin’s Matchless, and Enfield 
Market, are good varieties. 

Autumn-sown Onions.— Pull these up when 
full grown, and lay them on the ground to 
ripen. Though not, as a rule, good keepers, 
they will oontinue the supply well into the 
autumn. 

Late French Beans.— Plant an early kind 
(the Early Newington is suitable) in a warm 
position, where some temporary shelter oan be 
given if the autumn frosts should oome early. 
These late dwarf Beans are frequently very 
useful. 

Drying herbs.— Cut suoh herbs as Sage, 
Mints, Basil, Ac., as they oome into bioaseas. 
Dry them in the shade, or, at least, not In the 
full, hot sun, and when dry, plaoe in wide, 
mouthed bottles and oork tight. 

Turnips. — Sow Red Globe, Chirk Castle, 
Black Stone, and Orange Jelly for winter 
use. Sow a little artificial manure In the drills 
with the seeds. 

Cole worts. —These may be planted in any 
spare ground without digging or manuring. AU 
the Cabbages sown in spring may be set out 
now, to form Coleworts. Plant a foot apart 
each way. 

Tom Thumb Savoy.— This ia a useful little 
Cabbage for winter. Plant now in quantity, 
10 inches apart. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden, 

The Blub Speedwell (Veronica longlfolia) Is 
in bloom somewhat before its time. This 
is one of the very best of town plants, and 
never fails to throw up its numerous spikes of 
blue or purple flowers towards the end of Jaly. 
Of this variety there are also white and pink- 
flowered forms, which succeed equally well, but 
are less often seen. The family of Veronioas is 
a large one, and many of the other kinds may 
be planted with advantage where there is room 
for a collection. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned the Japanese Speedwell (V. longlfolia 
subsesailis), a handsome plant with deep pur¬ 
plish-blue flowers; the Seaside Speedwell (V. 
maritime), the Great Virginian Speedwell ( V. 
virginioa), and the Amethyst Speedwell (V. 
amethystine); all these grow tall from 1 foot to 
4 feet. Of dwarf kinds are the Gentian Speed¬ 
well (V. gentianoidei), the Prostrate Speedwell 
(V. prostrate), the Spike-flowered Speedwell 
(V. spioata), and the Saw-leaved Speedwell 
( V. Teuerum), all of whioh are worth a trial In 
a town garden. 

The Virginian Spidsrwort (Tradesoantia 
vlrgtnioa) is a good old-fashioned garden plant 
that will grow fairly well in all but very smoky 
places. Any garden soil suits it, and both the 
graoefally-drooping foliage and the bright blue 
three petalled flowers are pretty. There Is a 
good white form of this, but we have not 
triedit. 

Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonlum coaruleum).— 
This is another old-fashioned perennial that not 
being at all particular as to soil, will often be 
found to flourish in suburban gardens and small 
towns. The foliage alone of this plant is very 
ornamental, and there is a variety with variegated 
leaves that is really beautiful, but this appears to be 
rather more delioate. The white-flowering kind 
is exaotly similar to the type (whioh has blue 
blossoms) except in colour. Both are in flower 
at the present time. 

The double white Pyrethrum, sometimes 
called the “ Tree Daisy," but known botanioally 
as P. parthenifolium fl -pi., is, when in good 
condition a really handsome plant, and Its in¬ 
numerable little ivory-white rosettes are very 
useful for cutting. This will suooeed wherever 
the oommon Golden Feather grows, and that is 
everywhere. There is a variety called •• Mont 
Blanc," that is superior to the ordinary kind, 
both ia colour and form. 

Chrysanthemums, both in pots and on walls, 
now need almost more attention than anything 
else. Those that were plaoed in their flowering- 
pots sometime since should now be growing 
rapidly, and the shoots must be carefully staked 
and tied aa they advance; this is particularly 
neoessary in the oase of large old plants being 
grown on for specimens, these being always very 
brittle. Chrysanthemums trained against walls 
must be frequently syringed to prevent attacks 
of red spider and thrips. B. C, R. 
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CLIMBING PLANTS FOR A COVERED 
AVENUE OR PERGOLA. 

Tu* annexed illustration of an entrance to an 
avenne or pergola covered with a luxuriant 
growth of the common White Jasmine, shows 
well the great beauty and value of this lovely 
hardy ollmber for snob a position ; indeed, for 
hiding bare wall spaces or any nnsightly spot 
in a garden, it is excelled by few climbing 
plants, as in addition to its beantifnl foliage 
it produces quantities of pure white flowers, 
and whioh are, as everybody knows, exquisitely 
soented. The oovered avenue or pergola is a 
common adjunct to garden soenery in Italy, 
though not often seen in this oountry. We 
are indebted to Mr. J. 8. Diemore for the fol¬ 
lowing particulars respecting the method of 
construction of one of these avenues, and the 
plants used for oovering the same adopted by 
him at Stewart House, Gravesend. “ Having 
known the pleasure of a oovered 
avenne, or pergola, abroad, I 
set np and planted one about 
ten years ago. It is about 150 
feet long, with a width of 8 feet, 
and a height of 7| feet in the 
centre. Square Oak poets, 

4 by 4, are put down every 8 feet 
or eo distant, standing in height 
6 feet from the ground. The top 
is oovered with galvanised wire¬ 
netting, supported on iron rods, 
stretching from the the top of 
the posts to those opposite, and 
rising in the middle. The sides 
are of wooden trellis-work from 
the ground to the top of the 
posts, and on them are grown a 
variety of olimbers, chiefly 
White Jasmine, Roses, Virginian 
Creeper, Dutchman’s Pipe (Aris- 
tolochia), Clematis of sorts, Py rus 
japonic*, Vines, Ac., all hardy, 
which completely cover in the 
pergola. There are several 
openings leading to the various 
garden walks, all oomfcrtably 
wide for wheelbarrows, Ac. 

The gate at the end of 
the pergola leads beyond the 
verandah to the shrubbery in 
front of the house. During the 
summer this walk is extremely 
pleasant, and seats are usually 
placed there then. In winter 
the soil being light, no rain 
lodges in it. There is no trouble 
whatever in keeping It in order, 
and I would strongly recommend 
anyone having the space at com¬ 
mand, and very little is needed 
in any garden, to try some similar 
avenue or pergola. It acts also 
as a capital fence or shelter for 
many things. The structure de¬ 
scribed is a very plain one, but 
in beginning anew many artistic 
arrangements might be made.” 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


Sprinkled overhead for a few days, and kept 
moist at the roots, no traoe of root disturbance 
will be peroeivable. 

Blits Marguerite ( Agath.va cxklistis 
is a bine flowered plant that has lately been 
recommended for winter bloom. Some years 
ago, and before it was grown for that purpose 
in the oountry, I directed attention to its 
merits. I used to grow it when on the Con¬ 
tinent, and found it of great service for ont 
bloom, as there are so very few blue flowered 
plants available for that purpose during the 
winter months. A list of winter-blooming 
plants ought to inolude the Abutilons. They 
are not, perhaps, so well suited to small green¬ 
houses as many things, but where there is room 
for them they certainly ought to be grown. The 
pure white kind, Boule de Nelge, is invaluable 
for cutting. 

Latb Chrysanthemums.— During January 
last, I out about 7,000 blooms of these, and 
I oan truthfully say that I found 
no more difficulty in getting them 
at that time than earlier in the 
season. The plants should be 
stopped for the last time abo t 
the middle of July, and if they 
are shifted into their blooming 
ts by the middle of August it 
time enough, as they have two 
months or more of growing 
weather in whioh to become es¬ 
tablished. Those who grow for 
exhibition, get them into their 
blooming pots at an earlier date 
than this, but they require * 
great amount of feeding, and so 
much attention in watering, as 
to render their culture rather too 
laborious for the generality of 
those who only require good, 
average quality blooms. If they 
are shifted at the date above 
recommended, the oompost given 
will oarry them through the 
growing season, and they will 
not become tightly root-bound 
until the hot weather is over. 
Eight-inch pots are quite large 
enough for ordinary purposes. 
If the plants are now in 4{-inoh 
pots let them go at once into 
6-inoh pots, using a nice free 
compost of turfy loam, with a 
little decomposed manure. Put 
one good sized crock in the 
bottom with a little fibrous 
material on that, and a sprink¬ 
ling of soot on that to keep out 
worms. If green-fly appears 
dust with Tobacco powder, and 
oheok the slightest appearance 
of mildew with flour of sulphur. 
Chrysanthemums should get 
plenty of sun, but they much 
dislike cutting winds, whioh 
turn the foliage rusty. There¬ 
fore, a sheltered position should 
be ohoeen for them. If the plants 
have been stopped once they will 
be throwing out numerous side 
shoots. Four of these will be 
enough, as when these break 
they oan again be disbudded to 
two to each shoot. ThiswQlgive, 
after thinning, about two dozen buds, whioh 
will be enough. Of whites the two beet for late 
blooming are Ethel, Japanese (which oan be had 
good until February), and Princess Teck in¬ 
curved, whioh comes in well at Christmas. 
Ceres is also good, and Boule de Neige, and 
Miss Mantahaux, are compact habited kinds, 
suitable for small pots. There are two 
new kinds that are likely to prove great 
acquisition! for late bloom. One is a 
yellow sport from Ethel, oalled Mrs. Jones. 
If it is as vigorous and free-blooming as 
the normal form It will supply a want. The 
other is also a yellow, but is a sport from 
Prinoesa Took. There is also a flesh-coloured 
sport from Princess Teok oalled Jubilee. Some 
other good late-blooming kinds are Pelican, 
Jardin des Plantes grandiflorum, and I must 
not omit Meg Merrilies, whioh may be had in 
good condition through February. 

Watering.—I n a season like that through 
which we are passing, when one scorching day 
succeeds another, anooeee in plant oulture mainly 
depends on strict attention to watering. There Is 
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through the winter. The amount of bloom that 
a few well-grown plants of it will furnish, from 
November till April, is wonderful, and the 
flowers are so suitable for outting purposes. 

Winter - blooming Trop.«olum3 are not 
nearly so muoh grown as they should be. 
They are extremely brilliant, and if care is taken 
to keep them well supplied with water and 
nourishment, they will have an excellent ap- 
pearanoe. These Tropaeolums often disappoint, 
because they are not grown to sufficiently large 
dimensions by winter. They ought to be put in 
their blooming pots (9 inches is a good size) at 
onoe, and then they will make shoots several 
feet in length, and will fill them with roots by 
autumn ; then they will form an abundance of 
buds in early winter. The time to see them in 
perfection, however, is in March. Plants bear¬ 
ing several hundreds of sosrlet blooms are a fine 
sight. These Tropasolnms may be grown as 
basket-plants, or they may be trained over a 


Win TIB-BLOOMING PLANTS.— 

Those who want to have a little 
bloom in their glasshouses 
through the winter and early spring must bear 
in mind that the season is advancing. Plants 
intended to yield bloom during the dull months 
will need all the attention that can be given 
them, so that well-developed, vigorous speci¬ 
mens are obtained by the autumn. 

Zonal Pelargoniums will give a little bloom 
in winter, even in a cool temperature, and as 
*ke power of the spring sun makes It¬ 
self felt, they will make a brave show. Young 
growing plants that were struck in spring should 
now be shifted into 4^-inoh or 6-inoh pots, ao- 
oording to size. Use good loam and pot firmly. 
Put them in a sunny plaoe in the open, keep 
all buds picked off till September, and pinoh 
back any gross-growing shoots, so as to pro- 
mote the formation of compact, well-baUnoed 
little specimens. Plants that have been bloom 
tag through the spring will also do. They 
should be partially shaken out and replaced in 
clean pots. 

The Paris Daisies are Invaluable for winter 
bloom, especially the y« 
greenhouse temperaf 


Climbers in our readers' gardens : Common White Jasmine on entrunoe to oovered avenue 
or pergola Engraved for Oardbnijio Illubthathd from a photograph by 
Mr. Alfred Disxnore, Stewart House, Gravesend. 


be yellow, whioh in ordinary 
ature^wiU^ bjeon x h e fly "all 


baok wall. I have a bit of wall In a small lean- 
to honse that I cover with them; and the 
abundant deep-green leafage, studded with 
brilliant blooms, has under an early spring sun 
a very charming appearance. I cut quite a large 
quantity of bloom from a couple of plants in 
8-inch pots. 

The common blue Lobelia is not to be 
despised as a winter bloomer. I have had quite 
a snow from them up to Christmas. Plants 
put in 4}-inch pots now, pioklng off all the 
blooms till antumn, will make a pleasing dis¬ 
play for several months. 

Cuphba platycentra is another charming 
little thing. It forms pretty compact speci¬ 
mens, and the folisge is so fresh, and of snoh 
a lustrous green, as to show up the small 
but numerous bright-red flowers to great 
advantage. This is an old but much neglected 
plant, but is worthy of a plaoe everywhere. 
The best way of growing this is to plant it out 
in good ground, lifting and potting about the 
middle of September. As It forms a dense mat 
of fibrous roots k . will not suffer from the removal 
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no more important detail han thia in gardening. 
A few hour#’ neglect in a hot time will render 
fruitless the labour of many months. The time 
when pot plants are apt to suffer is during the 
two or three hours that follow midday. A plant 
may stand dry through the night, or even up to 
11 a.m. without injury, but if the fierce sun 
beats down upon it when the soil is in a parched 
condition it receives a cheok from whioh it 
never quite recovers. Every plant should be 
looked to, and more or less water given 
it, so that there ii sufficient moisture to 
carry it through this trying period of the day. 
Then towards evening all that are dry should be 
watered, a good syringing given, and the floor and 
stages lamped down. This will create a refresh¬ 
ing atmosphere through thenight that will prove 
very invigorating to plants that have been sub¬ 
jected for some hours to a dessicating air and 
burning sun. The small lean-to houses that are 
the rule in amateur’s gardens require much more 
attention than the span-roof structures that find 
favour with nurserymen and market growers. 
Too often thev are imperfeotly ventilated, and 
owing to the limited amount of space in them, 
the air beoome quiokly rarified. In very hot 
weather, unleu a little shade oan be given, it 
is well to damp the floor and stages about mid¬ 
day, as this will aid in counteracting over 
aridity. In theoaseof houses that front the south, 
a shade of some kind is of great help. It 
diminishes the labour of watering, and helps to 
maintain the foliage in a fresh, healthy condi¬ 
tion. Where, as is generally the case in small 
gardens, a mixed collection of plants is grown, 
permanent shade is not good. A blind of thin 
scrim canvas that can be let up and down at 
will is beat. 

Insect pests. — The most formidable foe 
that the gardener has to do battle with at 
this time of the year is red spider. The 
long conbinuanoe of easterly winds, with 
bright sunshine, has been highly favourable 
to its increase. Fuchsias, Cyclamens, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and many soft-wooded things are 
very susoeptible to its attacks, and once it 
gains a foothold there is much difficulty in get¬ 
ting rid of it again. Two things that favour its 
increase are poverty and dryness at the roots. 
It is a curious fact about all insect pests that 
the food that healthy plants afford is not to their 
liking ; perfectly healthy tissues do not seem to 
give the nourishment they like. The health of 
the plant must in some way be lowered before 
they can increase to any great extent. Green¬ 
fly comes when the young shoots become soft 
and flaccid, as when they are chilled by cold 
draughts. Red spider only makes its appear¬ 
ance when the atmosphere is very arid, and the 
vitality of the plants bsing thereby lowered. 
In hot, dry weather every plant—zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums excepted, they not minding a dry at¬ 
mosphere, ana seldom suffering from the attacks 
of insect plagues—should be well syringed twice 
a-day, and two or three times a-week the under 
surface of the leaves should be well washed with 
the syringe. These preventive measures, in 
combination with generous culture and abundant 
supplies of moisture, will keep the enemy at 
bay. It is well to keep a little soft soap, dis¬ 
solved, at hand, adding just enough to colour 
the water. This will not discolour the plants ; 
on the oontrary, it seems to give colour to the 
foliage. When a plant has become badly in¬ 
fested with spider, the only remedy is to well- 
sponge the leaves with soapy water. 

Byflekt. 



Queen bees.— Will any reader of Ga&dinmg kindly 
tell me how to keep queen bees? I know how to 
rear them, but do not know how to keep them after 1 
have reared them.—A Subscribkr. 

Remarkable atock of bees.—Referring 
to the paragraph in Gardening of J uly 16 5h, page 
262, by Mr. Fred Wilshaw, about the remark¬ 
able stock of bees belonging to Mr. Round, of 
the Hollies, Cheddleton, whioh he says has 
been, and is, storing honey in two adjoining 
untenanted hives from whioh he supposes the 
bees had died during the winter, ana that the 
one hive is working and storing honey in all the 
three separate hives ; if suoh is the oase, it is 
certainly a remarkable hive indeed ; but we 
have no doubt that if the matter is olosely 
looked into by any experienced practical bee¬ 
keeper, this theory will be found to be a delu- 

digitized by (jOi. *glC 


sion, as it is utterly at varianoe with all the 
habits and instinots of bees. Even the two 
hives amalgamating in a friendly way when put 
together is no unusual thing for two distinct 
swarms to do. We believe the explanation is 
to be found in the fact that there had been a 
hybrid stock in his apiary last season, as when 
the young queens in the adjoining hives would 
get hybridised also, and their produce, or at 
least a proportion of it, would be also striped, aud 
have a similar appearance to the workers in the 
hybrid stock—consequently, the similarity in 
appearanoe ok the bees in all the three hives, 
and each of whioh will have a queen and be a 
distinct oolony in the usual way.—J. S., Duns , 
2?.B. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

Origin of the name, “Canterbury 

Bell.”—The term, “Canterbury Bell” was 
originally applied to some of our native speoies 
of Campanula (English Bell-flower), notably, to 
C. latifolia, whioh much resembles the German 
species, C. Medium, now so well know in our 
gardens. The probable origin of the name is 
an interesting one. In the days when pilgrim¬ 
ages were made to the shrine of St. Thomas 
h Beoket, at Canterbury, the pilgrims appear to 
have made a festive little jaunt of the journey, 
and wiled away the time with songs, music, and 
the jangling of handbells fastened to poles. 
These handbells were oalled “ Canterburie 
Bells.” The likeness of the flowers to the 
bells, and the fact that some of the larger 
native varieties of Campanula are very common 
in Kent (particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Canterbury), are believed to have giren them 
the name. This is the more likely, as Cam¬ 
panulas are rare in many parts of the country, 
and so would strike the pilgrims by their 
novelty. C. latifolia were also termed Coventry 
Bells, Harvest Bells, Mariets, Mercury ’s Violets, 
Wood Bellflowers, and Giant Bellflowers. 
They were considered useful in throat oom- 
plaints, and thus were also oalled “Throat-wort.” 
-R. C. S. 

Eryngium Oliverianum.— This is a 
good, strong habited herbaceous plant well worth 
a plaoe in all good gardens where it does not 
already exist. In good strong soil it grows a 
yard or more in height, and is now very effective, 
as its braots are changing from grey to a steel- 
blue oolour, whence, no doubt, originated its 
older name Eryngium amethystinum. As seen 
in good strong clumps or masses it is a very 
attractive plant, and if its stems be out before 
their development they dry well and are by no 
means to be despised as arranged along with 
Typharods, Pampas Grass, or other dried 
Grasses in winter vases indoors. It is a plant 
very readily increased by division, even thiok 
bits of its fleshy roots forming young plants. 
Another species, E. giganteum, is also worth 
growing for the same purpose or for 
skeletonising. Seeds of this last, sown as soon 
as they ripen in September, form strong little 
plants, and flower where sown during the 
following season ; and as the plant is bold and 
distinct in all its phases of growth, it is worth 
culture. It has also the merit of drying well if 
cut just before it flowers in June or July.—J. 

Dahlias are now growing rapidly, and some 
of the plants that were put out in good time and 
in a forward condition, may be already throw¬ 
ing a few blooms. “Pot-roots of Dahlias 
almost invariably produoe the earliest blossoms, 
owing to the wiry character of their growth. 
Then come the “ ground-roots,” and these are 
followed by plants from cuttings struck in 
spring, whioh, being usually of a softer nature, 
do not commence to bloom until later, though 
the flowers afforded by snoh plants are usually 
larger and finer when produced under proper 
treatment than those obtained in any other way. 
The best plan with ordinary decorative plants 
is to tie the main or strongest stem securely to 
a stout stake, and loop the other branches 
loosely to it; but where extra large blooms are 
required for exhibition or the like, it is ad¬ 
visable to limit the plants to two or three shoots 
at most, pinohing out all laterals and affording 
a strong and rather tall stake to eaoh stem. 
Thia will serve not only to support the plant, 
but to it the blooms may be looped up, and it 
will also carry the shading oaps or anything of 
this kind as well.—E. H. 


Single Dahlias are still much grown, and 
certainly their flowers are very elegant, and well 
adapted for cutting. Were it not for the fatal, 
and, we fear, inourable fault they possess of 
dropping to pieces two or three days after being 
out, they would be simply invaluable. But if 
the flowers are out in the early morning, while 
the dew is stUl upon them, or on a showery day, 
they will be found to remain in good oondition 
fully twice as long as when cut in the middle of 
a sunny day; ana a still greater lasting power 
may be secured by cutting only those blooms 
that have reoently expanded, which may be 
readily seen by the state of the central yellow 
eye. Named varieties of single Dahlias are now 
almost numberless ; but two or three that will 
always hold their own, we believe, are Paragon, 
Alba (or White Qaeen), Cetewayo (a dark, 
maroon-ooloured flower); Mrs. Bowman, rich 
magenta; Painted Lady, pink; and a new 
variety with yellow ground flowers, heavily and 
distinctly edged with bright red, and oalled 
Chilwell Beauty. Water must be given at the 
root abundantly, and liquid-manure may be sub¬ 
stituted at every alternate watering with the 
best results. A good shower overhead every 
evening, if fine, will also encourage growth in 
a remarkable manner. Those who require 
plenty of neat flowers for cutting will find Pom- 
pone Guiding Star (white), and Sunshine (soar- 
let) and Cactus Fire King (orimson-soarlet), 
three of the finest kinds.—E. H. 

1172. —Removing bulbs.— You may take 
up now and plaoe in paper bags or drawers Crown 
Imperial, Narcissus, Croous, Squills, Tulips, 
Snowdrops, Dog’s-tooth Violets, D/ffodils, and 
Anemones. All the others you mention should 
be taken up as the foliage dies down. If you 
have the early-flowering Gladiolus, they may 
be safely lifted in August, and the English aud 
Spanish Iris at the same time. Gladiolus 
gandavensis will probably be green ; but if the 
bulbs are taken up and laid in the ground again 
until the foliage is quite yellow, they will not 
take much harm.—J. C. C. 

1114 — Propagating Escallonia, Ole- 
matifl, and Bynnga. —Escallonias and 
Syringas are easily propagated at this time of 
year from partly ripened shoots of the current 
season’s growth. Take the terminal shoots with 
about three or four joints, and trim off tho 
bottom leaves, and insert them firmly to two- 
thirds of their depth in free soil, in a shady 
plaoe. Keep them moist, and a good propor¬ 
tion of them will make roots by the end of the 
autumn. Clematis may be treated in the same 
way, but they are much more uncertain. The 
safest way with them is to layer some of the 
young shoots in March.—J. C. B. 

1171.— Variation in leaves of Passion¬ 
flower. —The earliest leaves on young plants 
of Passiflora ccerulea, whether seedlings or 
suckers, are always, I have noticed, simple and 
ovate. Succeeding leaves are irregular in 
shape, often with one or more lobes; as the plant 
grows older the leaves successively produced be¬ 
oome more and more divided ; first three-lobed 
and then five-lobed, the lobes in the later leaves 
being longer and narrower, and the divisions 
between tnem deeper. Of many other plants 
with lobed or compound leaves, the earliest 
leaves after the cotyledons are simple in form 
—e g. t the Vine, Ivy, Sycamore, Ash, and 
Clematis; succeeding leaves becoming more 
divided as the plant develops.— H. F. Parsons. 

1166 —Storing bulbs.—Let your bulb* remain In the 
soil in the pots and boxes until all the leaves are turned 
quite yellow. They may then be taken out of the earth, 
and stored in paper bags until planting time.—J. C. 0. 

1160. — Nasturtiums and Bindweed round 
Roees.—Either of these plants, or. Indeed, any thing else 
growing ne*r enough to them to oltmb up the stem, would 
certainly injure them. Read " Mid-Kent’s ” practical re¬ 
marks on Rose Rove d’Or in Gardkxiso, No. 485, p. 2S7, 
and treat your Roses In the same liberal manner, and you 
will have no cause to complain.—J. 0. 0. 

Picking off Primroses.—Omitting personalities, 
the readers of Gardrnino will be interested in the aooount 
of R B. Thompson’s closest observations (see No. 435. 
p. 238); but they cannot Invalidate the ocular proof of 
“A. H ,” who saw fiom her window a blackbird In the 
very aot of picking off both Primroses and Auriculas.— 
A. H., Colmer Rectory. 

Photographs of gardens* plants, 
and Climbers. — We have to thank our readers 
for many good photographsome oj which are 
to he engraved to appear in Gardening in due 
course. The engraving of wood cuts in the best 
way takes some little time . 

Original fram 
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ROBES, 

HIDE UGLY FENCES WITH ROSES. 
Oir* of the moat useful end ornamental purposes 
to which Roses can be put is to cover unsightly 
fences of almost any description. The accom¬ 
pany in g illustration, for which we are indebted 
to Mr. Wm. Paul, of the Waltham Cross Nur¬ 
series, represents a fence in his establishment, 
formed of oommon deal paling, which, ordinarily, 
would be bare and cheerless looking, but instead 
of this being the case, it is made to form a beauti¬ 
ful and attractive objeot in the garden by a 
covering of Roses. These Roses are well-grown, 
and carefully pruned, and they entwine in and 
out the pales In a most luxuriant and graceful 
manner. Roses, never out of place anywhere 
in the garden, are probably seen to the fullest 
advantage when rambling over fences, walls, 
and dead, and in some cases living, trunks of 
truss. So situated, they seem to reveal new 
beauties, not the least one of which Is the entire 
abaenoe of all formality. The Rose is not 
naturally a plant of formal growth, and though 
lending itself readily to stiff training, which is 
to a certain extent absolutely necessary when 


soil should be provided, In the first plaoe, 
wherever possible, before planting, because 
Roses or any other plants that have to stand 
rears in the same position will be sure to give 
better results If the root-run afforded them is a 
fertile one. Surface mulching with decayed 
manure during dry, hot weather is very bene- 
fioial; in fact, any extra attention they may 
get in the way of feeding is sure to be well 
repaid by the floral produce. Fence Roses 
should not be cut back much, but rather simply 
remove the weak growths altogether, as the 
main point in such positions is to induce the 
plants to produoe masses of flower in preference 
to extra fine individual specimens. 


NOTABLE ROSES OF THE YEAR. 

Thk Roses have not this year fulfilled the 
iplendid promises that they once gave, and the 
partial failure of the Rose season of 1887 must 
be attributed to the severe dryness of the 
weather, accompanied by an unusually high 
temperature. The result is that the flowers, as 
seen at the exhibitions, have been wanting in 
substance, falness, and size—three essential 
points in a first-class exhibition bloom. But in 


Castellan.—This is a lovely variety when in the 
perfection of form and finish, being large and 
bright rose in oolour, and Is a vigorous grower 
ana blooms with freedom. A. K. Williams was 
very small, and there were but few blooms like 
those exhibited last year, but it is a remarkably 
fine garden kind, the form excellent, full, and 
the colour of a telling shade of crimson. Etienne 
Levet was of excellent colour, which is bright 
carmine. We noticed one or two good flowers 
ef the Pride of Reigate, a sport from Coun¬ 
tess of Oxford. The flower, when pro¬ 
perly developed, is regular in outline, and 
speckled and striped in the way of the old 
York and Lancaster Rose. The beautifully- 
formed, smooth, and riohly-ooloured Marie 
Baumann was exhibited moderately well, 
and the same remark applies to Mons. E. Y. 
Teas, Marie Finger, Mad. Prosper Langier, 
Edouard Morren, Mervctlle de Lyon, Mad. Hip- 
polyte Jamain, Marie Rady, Charles Lefebvre, 
Le Havre (a very lively coloured crimson Rose), 
Abel Carritre, Xavier Ollbo, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Louis Van Houtte, Catherine Soupert, 
and Reynolds Hole; the last-mentioned war* 
on the whole, very poor, but when well develop< d 
this is a delightful variety, the maroon and 



Roses on palings. Engraved from a photograph taken in Mr. Wm. Paul's Nurseries at Waltham Cross. 


plants are grown in pots for exhibition purposes, 
the more freedom from restraint as to form the 
branches have, the better will be the result in 
the adornment of the garden. A judicious 
selection of sorts for covering fenoes Is an essen¬ 
tial point. Generally the best varieties for snoh 
a purpose will be found among the Noisette, 
Hybrid China, and Tea-scented classes, and 
also some few of the Bourbons. In the 
esse of high fences, and those with a 
northern exposure, the Bonrsanlt, Ayrshire, 
and Evergreen Roses will be found the best. 
The following list will be found to embrace 
Roses of all shades of colour, and also those 
that will bloom continuously throughout the 
summer and autumn : — Noisettes : Celine 
Forestier, yellow ; Fellenberg, crimson ; Aim^e 
Vlbert, white; La BIche, flesh ; RSve d’Or, 
coppery-yellow ; Bouquet d’Or, salmon-yellow. 
Hybrid Chinas, d-c. : Blairi No. 2, blush-pink ; 
Charles Lawson, rose; Cbenedole, bright- 
crimson ; Madame Plan tier, white; Paul 
Rlcaut, crimson; Vivid, bright-red. Tea- 
scented: Gloire de Dijon, salmon; Belle de 
Bordeaux, pink; Belle Lyonnaiie, canary-yellow; 
Madame Berard, salmon-yellow; Sombreuil, 
white; Madame Trifle, salmon. Bourbons: 
Souvenir de la MalmaisQXt, pale-flesh ; T SIr J. 
Paxton, bright-rose. A^gooS horde- of^iultable 


such a season as this we may learn many useful 
lessons ; and it will, at any rate, be Interesting 
to note a fewof the varieties that have been shown 
to conspicuous advantage. Hybrid Perpetuals 
have not been well exhibited ; but this cannot be 
said of Teas, which have been of surprisingly good 
form, finish, and colour, notwithstanding the 
vicisaitudesof the weather. One of the best of the 
Hybrid Perpetual olass has been Ulrich Brunner, 
a comparatively new Rose, for whloh Messrs. 
William Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, received 
a certificate at the Botanic Society in 1883. If 
it continues to maintain the high character it 
has shown this season, It will quickly become 
one of the most popular of its class. The flowers, 
both at the Crystal Palace Rose Show and the 
National Rose Society’s Exhibition at South 
Kensington, were of bold form, excellent finish, 
full, the petals broad and of great substance, 
and in colour cherry-red ; the fragrance is deli¬ 
cate, but not so strong as In some Roses. It is 
a seedling from the popular Paul Neyron, and 
will, undoubtedly, prove a worthy offspring of 
this fine Rose. UJrich Brunner gained the silver 
medals awarded for the best bloom in the Hybrid 
Perpetual class in both amateurs' and nursery¬ 
men’s division. Besides this, the following were 
creditably shown, and many of them will be re¬ 
cognised as popular garden Roses : Marquise de 


crimson shading being both rich and effective. 
Mr. H. Bennett, of Shepperton, showed Her 
Majesty in splendid condition at the Palace 
show, though the flowers of this variety were 
generally below average size. When well de¬ 
veloped, the blooms are of massive charaoter, 
broad in the petals, compact, fall, and 
formal, the colour almost white, deepening 
to rich rosy-pink. The same cultivator 
has added another variety to his list of 
pedigree Tea • scented Roses; it is named 
Cleopatra, and has been certificated this season 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
flowers are of lovely form, exquisite finish, and 
delicate fragrance; the firm bold petals sym¬ 
metrically arranged, and in colour, pale salmon- 
plnk, deepening to a richer shade ; the centre is 
compact, and the whole flower solid In oharacter. 
Tea Rotes do not seem to have suffered so much 
as the Hybrid Perpetuals ; Indeed, we notioed 
several stands of superb blooms, all being of the 
same quality, and beautifully fresh. The 
variety that has been presented in the best con¬ 
dition this season Is the Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
a full, large, and lovely Rose ; the oolour deli¬ 
cate and pleasing. It Is a moderate grower, 
and the flowers look well on the exhibition 
table. Another conspicuous variety was Mad. 
de Watteville, a new flower of sterling merit 
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Mid exquisite beauty—the outline regular end 
the petals beautifully arranged, forming a 
highly finished, full, and substantial bloom; 
the colour is white, tinged with pale-pink, and 
the fragrance delicate Other noteworthy varie¬ 
ties in the Tea-soented section were Innooente 
Pirola, Souvenir de Paul Neyron, Souvenir d'un 
Ami, Niphetos, Souvenir 4 d’Elise, Boule d’Or, 
Prinoess of Wales, Jean Ducher, Francises 
Kruger, Marshal Niel, and Madame Cosin. 
The last-mentioned is a very variable Rose as 
regards oolour, in some oases approaching a 
rich, purplish hue, and is then very striking in 
a stand of light-ooloured Teas. We may add that 
rosarians who have been disappointed in their 
summer display may take comfort in the thought 
that if rain comes to refresh and invigorate the 
trees, the autumn bloom will be satisfactory, as 
the wood is ripening well. O. K. 


Roees from cuttings. —So much has been 
said of the advantage of having Roses on their 
own roots for pot culture that it is not necessary 
to further urge their superiority ; especially for 
amateurs who have not generally the means of 
propagating them from grafts put in during the 
beginning of the ye|r, on stooke prepared for 
the purpose. Most of the varieties of Rosee 
usually met with in cultivation, including the 
Teas and Tea Hybrids, which are the best for 
growing in pots, strike freely from cuttings 
that are prodnoed after the plants have flowered. 
These should be put in when the wood is about 
half solidified. If too young and soft, it does 
not root freely. If the outtmgs are taken off 
with a heel—that is, severed at the extreme base 
where they spring from the shoots that have 
produced them—they will strike with more 
certainty, and grow away more freely after¬ 
wards than cuttings that shnply have a joint 
for the base. The way to proceed Is to drain 
some 0 inch or 7-inoh pots, three parts fill them 
with good fresh loam, to whioh add a moderate 
quantity of sand, and fill up with sand alone ; put 
the cuttings in, 2 inches or 3 inches apart; give a 
good soaking with water, and stana them in a 
oold frame, keeping it closed and shaded from 
the sun. Care must be taken to get the cut¬ 
tings inserted and watered as soon as they are 
taken from the plants ; if allowed to flag they 
will suffer more or less. If the weather is very 
bright, a little air may be given in the middle 
of the day, but it must not be so much as to 
cause flagging. In the course of about three 
weeks, or a little over, the base of the cuttings 
will have produoed a oallus, whioh, for the in¬ 
formation of those who are beginners in outting 
striking, I may say is the formation of a white- 
looking fleshy protuberanoe at the base, and 
which in cuttings of some kinds of plants 
always precedes the formation of roots. After 
the outtmgs have formed this oallus they should, 
if possible, be moved to a frame on a gentle 
bottom-heat, the surface of whioh should be 
covered with fine coal-ashes, in whioh to plunge 
the pots. Continue to keep the sand moist, and 
shade when the sun oomes on the glass, giving 
a little air in the middle of the day, but still 
not so much as will cause the leaves to flag. 
In the course of three weeks or a month from 
the time they were put in heat they will be 
well rooted, and will push top growth; as soon 
as this appears, move singly into 3 inch or 
4-inoh pots, giving them good fresh holding 
loam, whioh Roses delight in, adding to it some 
rotten manure, finely sifted, and a sprinkling of 
sand. Again plunge the pots, keeping the 
frame moderately close until the roots ana top- 
growth are fully in motion, then give more air 
and reduce the shading, but it must not be dis¬ 
pensed with altogether until further on in the 
autumn, as the young leaves of Roses that are 
produoed under the conditions advised are very 
tender, and easily injured by exposure to the 
full rays of the sun. Rose cuttings, managed in 
the way here recommended, may be depended 
on to strike well. When they are in right con¬ 
dition, and the details of treatment are carried 
out, it rarely happens that more than 10 per 
cent, fall; whereas, if at this time of the year 
they are at onoe put in heat before being 
oallused. It is more than likely that much the 
greater portion will not suooeed. This method 
of striking Roses is equally applicable to plants 
that are required to be grown out-of-doors.— 
T. B. 


. 1167.—Treatment of Fortnne’a Yel¬ 
low Roae.— I oanno 


Digitized fr. 


mot understand how it is 

Go gle 


that your plant of this Rose does not flower, 
unless it is because you prune it at the wrong 
time of year. If you prune during the winter, 
or early spring, you most likely out away the 
greater portion of the wood whioh would 
flower if left alone. The proper time to prune 
this Rose is as soon as it has done flowering; 
all the growth it makes after that should be 

S reserved, especially the long, strong shoots. 

Every bud upon these will produoe a flower the 
next season. When managed in this way, even 
rather small plants flower with us on walls with 
a south aspect—J. C. 0. j 


THH KITOHIIN QABDBN. 


WASTE OF GARDEN PRODUCE. 

At the present time, when things are ripening 
off so rapidly in the kitchen garden, it may be 
well to remind our readers of the great loss of 
vegetable produoe in its best state, owing to 
our habit of not cutting things when they are 
ready. We think people would be surprised if 
they knew the amount of loss that tskes plaoe 
owing to this. Even in very small gardens one 
sees lines of Peas and other valuable produoe 
allowed to ripen off and become useless. It is 
too often the custom not to out the crop until 
it is too large, and inasmuoh as two or three hot 
days suffice to make it useless when it arrives 
at that state, the major part of many crops is 
often lost. The remedy is, we think, to use 
things generally in a muoh younger state than is 
oommonly the oase. Many things are not half so 
good in auality when allowed to get old as when 
young—Radishes, Cauliflowers, Cuoumbers, 
Peas, and Beans to wit. But even this way of 
using things when very young is not enough. 
We think that in many oases the only way out of 
the difficulty is to gather all the vegetables 
ready, whether they are wanted or not. Then, 
after a selection has been made for the day’s 
supply, it will be better to give the rest away 
as presents, or to adopt some such mode of 
preserving green vegetables as the Dutch do, 
than to let it destroy itself in the garden. It is 
not only the loss of the present day’s crop that 
is to be deplored when daily gatherings are not 
made, but there is the injury to the successions 
whioh should follow ; because, if we allow 
vegetables, auoh as Marrows or Peas, to ripen, 
there is little left in the plant for ihe young 
crops. Readers who have any doubts in the 
matter oould probably soon set them at rest by 
making a few experiments in the garden. 

F. D. 


TOMATOES AS CORDONS. 

I Avtbb trying various plans with Tomatoes, I am 
deoidedly in favour of the single stem, or cordon, 
whioh does away with the growth of useless wood 
and leaves, and thus concentrates the energies of 
the plant on the orop. If all side shoots are kept 
out out directly they are large enough to get hold 
of, nothing is left but stout single stems, olothed 
with large leaves from base to summit; after 
these stems attain a height of about 2 feet they 
cease to grow rapidly, but make very short joints, 
at each of whioh there are bunches of flowers, so 
that there is no difficulty about getting the 
requisite quantity of fruit. Few crops are more 
easily grown than Tomatoes, which oome in well 
for filling up glass structures that may not at the 
moment be required for other purposes. Our plan 
is to sow the seed in February, and to grow the 
young plants on in a genial temperature until 
they are in 6-lnoh or 7-ineh pots and beginning to 
set their fruit. We then fill boxes of any kind 
with rioh soil, and, after making the drainage- 
hole at the bottom of the pot sufficiently large for 
the roots to pass readily through, we plunge the 
pots hidf way into the soil, and by this means can 
get a good crop on stages, or in any position where 
it Is not possible to plant out in regular borders. 
It matters notwhatthe receptacle in to whioh they 
are plunged is so long as a good rooting-ground 
oan be provided for them. We have a double row 
of huge plants In 7-inoh pots, rooting through 
into large flat baskets filled with rioh soil, and 
as a catch orop I do not know of anything so 
useful. We have several varieties, both new 
and old, but the main thing is to get a good 
large, smooth Tomato without the deep furrows 
so conspicuous in the imported kinds, and in 
this respect we do not find many to exoel a good 
, selection of the old smooth Red. It is good in 


oolour, and all that oaa be desired as regards 
quality when well grown. Tomatoes are not 
usually difficult subjects to keep free from insect 
pests, but a sharp look-out should be kept to 
check the first symptoms of aphides, as It is 
surprising how soon they disfigure the young 
fruit if they happen to get established on the 
plants while the fruit is small and tender. 
41 Prevention is better than our6, ,> and, there” 
fore, alight famigations should be given before 
any fly is visible. We find liquid-manure from 
the stable or oow-houie to be one of the beet 
and safest stimulants that oan be given for in¬ 
creasing the weight of the orop; falling this, a 
sprinkle of guano, or of any highly oonoentrated 
manure sold in a powdered state, and watered 
in, will be of muoh benefit. As regards water. 
Tomatoes like an unlimited supply during bright 
weather. Of new sorts that promise well mav 
be mentioned Earliest of All. This orops well 
under glass, and it is also said to be exception¬ 
ally well suited for open-air culture, but of this 
it is too early yet to speak. J. 


RAISING POTATOES FROM SEED. 
Wbrb we dependent upon the seed of Potatoes for 
the production from year to year of our Potato 
orops we should have to vary our cultivated sorts 
materially, for many of the best Potatoes produoe 
no seed whatever. On the other hand, kinds 
that do not rank as first-rate are often great 
seeders. But little inquiry is needed to show 
that whilst suoh remarkably free seeders as 
Woodstock Kidney, Grampian, Bedford Pro¬ 
lific, and Radstook Beauty are far from being 
disease-resisters, such kinds as Magnum Bonum, 
Chancellor, Reading Hero, &o., all very 
robust growers and comparatively disease 
resisters, are yet absolutely non-seed bearers— 
indeed, producing seed only when the blooms 
are artificially fertilised, and not otherwise. 
Why some kinds of Potatoes should have in 
their blooms suoh a liberal supply of pollen 
whilst others have none is one of those 
things hard to understand. What is probable 
is, that modern kinds develop suoh tuber-pro¬ 
ducing properties that material which otherwise 
might go to the production of pollen and seed 
is now diverted to the formation of tubers. We 
find laok of pollen specially marked in the 
American kinds, but very few indeed producing 
enough naturally to set blooms; indeed, all our 
beat new kinds, produots of Anglo-American 
orosses, have resulted from the application of 
pollen from home-raised kinds to the flowers of 
American sorts. 

To all anxious to try their ’prentice hands at 
Potato cross-fertilisation, it is not possible to 
reoommend better seed parents than some 
good Amerioan, and better pollen parents 
than some good English sorts. It is, per¬ 
haps, rather a drawback that they find the 
field already pretty well occupied with sorts all 
fairly, if not superlatively, good. Perhaps the 
superlatively good ones may yet be produoed by 
some enterprising fertiliser who oan devote time 
and attention to the subject. If but some half- 
dozen kinds be so fertilised, and but one seed- 
ball obtained from eaoh, there will be found 
during the winter, when the decaying flesh of 
the seed-ball allows the seed to be cleared out, 
enough of the latter to produoe quite one 
hundred seedling plants. These are readily 
raised by sowing the seed in pots or pans in 
fine soil about the middle of April, as with 
ordinary care the seedling plants may then be 
strong enough to plant out in rows in good free- 
working soil early in the month of J one. If of so 
many some few are not deliberately set aside as 
undesirable the first year, these seedlings may 
the second year prove a serious trouble ; hence 
it is advisable to sacrifice the first year all 
but the most promising, and those should not 
exoeed twenty diverse ones. That quantity of 
sorts, eaoh perhaps being represented by from 
eight to twelve tubers, will need considerable 
space in a small garden the second year, and at 
the lifting time some more must be relegated to 
the kitchen, not more than one-half, perhaps 
but half-a-dozen sorts, must be saved for further 
trial. All this work Is exceedingly interesting, 
and to those who have faith in their labour as 
well as intelligent appreciation of its usefulness, 
much enjoyment is found in it. Having regard 
to the faot that no seedling Potatoes need be 
wasted, and that no labour expended in raising 
them is wasted either, there is perhaps even 
OnginarTrom 
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more to attract amateurs in Potato-railing from 
•eed than ia found in that of many other garden 
produota. D. 

Sowing seeds in trenches.— There can 
be little doubt that if inch dry aeaaona aa we 
have experienced the paat three years were of 
annual occurrence we should make it the rule, 
inatead of the exception to aow a great many 
of our garden oropa in trenohea, like Celery is 
usually planted aa a precaution against drought, 


abiding, and at the same time require more 
regular attention to thin out the growth and 
large leaves, ao aa to let in both light and air. 
Look to the watering, and if you find the soil 
too damp, reduce the quantity of water given 
and inoreaee the amount of air. Do not close 
the pit or frame at all at night during this hot 
weather. Oar Cuoumbera, growing in brick 
pita, have had a wedge of wood 4 inches thick 
left under the back of the lights every night for 
the last three weeks.—J. C C. 

Tomatoes for winter—This is a good 
time to put in cuttings to make plants for bear¬ 
ing early in the new year, aa unless well at¬ 
tended to old plants that bear heavily all 
through the autumn will be exhausted by 
Christmas, and under any oircumitanoes I would 
rather begin the year with young vigorous un¬ 
cropped plants than old ones. Insert the 
outtinga, which should be taken from strong 
leading shoots, in amall pots singly, using light 


FRUIT, 


LARGE BUNCHES OF GRAPES. 

Thi large bunohof Groa Guillaume Grapea here 
illustrated was grown on a Vine, planted along 
with others in April, 1883, the border for which 
was made afresh. It consisted of maiden loam, 
with a sprinkling of £-inoh bones. The oane on 
whioh the bunoh was borne was out down to 
within 8 inohea of the soil. It made about 18 
feet of good wood that season, and was cut back 
at next praniog-time to about 8 feet. Next year 
two very good bunches were taken off it, eaoh 
measuring 14 inohea long, and last year it showed 
fourteen bunches, averaging n length from 18 
inches to 27 inohea, the one under notice being 
27 inches by 26 inchea. It ia a late-keeping 
blaok variety, whioh always produces large 
bunohea. It ia, however, a somewhat shy 
bearer, and to ripen it well it should receive 
abundance of heat to thoroughly ripen 
it when its flesh ia tender and juicy. 
__ Amongst other remarkable examples of 
large bunohea of Grapea grown in thia 
country, it may interest our readers to 
know that the largeat bunch on record 
waa one of the white kind—Trebbiano 
—grown by Mr. Curror, of Eskbank ; 
t its weight was 26 lbs. 4 oz. Bunches 


for it la well nigh impossible to keep suoh orops 
aa Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, and other moisture- 
loviog aubjeota, sufficiently moist at the root in 
such parching weather aa we have lately 
experienced, if planted on level soil, as the 
incessant watering soon causes the plants to get 
unhealthy. Bat when sunk below the level, if 
only a few inohea, and a mulohing of litter put 
on each aide of the row aa far aa the roots 
extend, one good wateriog will do as muoh 


15 oz and 19 lb. 15 oz , and from Castle 
Kennedy weighing 17 lb. 2 oz. Groa 
Guillaume: Mr. Roberts, Charlevllle 
Forest, Ireland, has grown the largest 
bunchea of this variety, one of which 
weighed 23 lb. 5 oz. Syrian, a coarse 
variety : Speechly’s famous bunch of 
this variety, grown at Welbeck, weighed 
19 lb Black Hamburgh : Mr. Hunter, 
of Lambton, exhibited one bunch of this 
kind weighing 21 lb. 2 oz , and another 
weighing 13 lb. 2 oz. A. 


Ringing and ligaturing fruit- 

trees.—In common with your recent 
correspondent, I, too, waa much inter¬ 
ested in Mr. Simms' notes, and put a 
ring or two on a couple of Plum-trees 
trained to a fenoe. But, unlike your 
correspondent, I did not expect to see 
any results this year, except, perhaps, 
in the case of ill-furnkhed shoots, whioh 
might be expeoted to throw out later¬ 
als below the rings. This has not 
happened as yet, but I hope to find 
more fruit-buds next year in conse¬ 
quence of my restrictive process.— 
Sylvan us. 

1150.—Black-fly on Cherries. 
—I have ten Cherry-trees of different 
sorts, planted in a border under glass, 
and bearing a beautiful orop without 
a black-fly on them. Early in spring 
I sprinkle some disinfecting powder- 
carbolic or MoDougall’r—around the 
sterna, whioh ia washed in by usual 
watering. I have used disinfecting 
power for Gooseberries in the open 
garden, and hardly an insect has ap- 


Bunch of Gros Guillaume Grapes grown at the Chief Secretary's Lodge, Phoenix Park, Dublin. Weight, 20 lbs. 

servioe as three or four times as much on the 
level; and it should always be borne in mind 
that one really good soaking that wets the 
extremities of the roots is of more service than 
any amount of surface damping. It is, in fact, 
better to let oropa quite alone than to give a 
litt'e on the surface, aa it only draws the feeding 
roots up, when they suffer directly the soil gets 
dry again. The watering of kitchen garden 
crops often gets condemned by reason of its 
being so badly done that such as are not watered 
really look tne beat. Bat only do it thoroughly, 
and take the precaution to retain the moisture 
ab3ut the roots by sowing in trenches, mulching 
In time, and, when watering, to do it thoroughly, 
smd we should never hear of its failirg to 
nooompliih the desired object.—J. G., Hants. 

1164 — Cucumber fruits turning 
yellow - The want of light, insufficient air, or 
too muoh root-moisture, is most likely the cause 
of the fraita turning yellow. Perhaps they are 
too far from the glass : 15 inches is quite enough 
—•If more than that they wiH not require I muoh 


of the Morello for next autumn planting, for 
whether on walls, or in the op3n, as a bush, 
or standard, it never fails to perfect a good 
crop. It is not a sweet dessert fruit, but 
when fully ripe it is very nice for those who 
do not care for sweet fruits, while for culinary 
and preserving purposes it is without a rival, 
aa it has thick flesh and a very small stone. 
Cherries are surface-rooters, and do not like 
the spade or fork thrust in about them. I 
find it best to keep the soil free from weeds, 
and give a slight mulching over the roots to keep 
the drought from affecting the most active roots 
that are always nearest the surface.—J. G. H. 

1113.—Strawberries for early forcing. 
—Unless you are an expert in forcing work, don’t 
attempt to get ripe Strawberries before May. It 
requires good convenience and much experienoe 
to get a crop of ripe fruit before that time. As 
to Strawberries at Christmas, they are obtained, 
not by foroing, but by retarding the plants, 
i There is but one kind that can be relied upon 
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for this puroose—i.e., Vioomtesse Herioart do 
Thury. This has a natural inclination to 
throw np a second lot of bloom, which 
Is more pronounoed in the case of plants 
that have been foroed early. Plants that 
have been driven into bloom at an early period 
of the year do not bear so freely as when they 
oome on later, so that if pat into the open air 
and looked to in the matter of watering, they 
throw np after a long rest a seoond crop of 
bloom towards autumn. If pat in a house 
where the temperature ranges atabont 55 degs., 
they ripen off their fruit at the latter end of the 
year. There is, however, no demand for Straw¬ 
berries in the London market at that time of 
year, and very few people care for this fruit in 
midwinter. For early forcing the first runners 
that form should be taken, layering them in 
small pots and shifting them later on into 
6-inch pots. Give them plenty of water in hot 
weather, with occasional doses of liquid- 
manure, and good exposure to sun and air, 
especially during the autumn months. For 
early foroing it is of the greatest importance 
that the crowns are rlpenea-off in good time. 
By the middle of October they should be got 
under cover, and by the beginning of November 
they must go into gentle warmth if they are to 
fruit in March. By far the most satisfactory 
way, however, is to start them about the 
middle of January, bringing them along gently, 
so that they oome into bloom in April.—J. 0. B. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE CAPE JASMINE. 

Amongst sweet-scented plants grown for market 
as well as in private gardens, the Cape Jasmine 
(Gardenia raaioans) stands in the foremost rank. 
Its flowers, when out, are largely used for button¬ 
hole and other bouquets, and they may be had 
early in the year, as it is a plant that stands 
forcing well. It strikes freely from cuttings 

E ut in any time in spring in 3-inoh pots. The 
btter should be well drained and filled with 
finely-sifted peat, and nearly half its bulk of 
sharp silver sand, to keep the whole light and 
open. The pots may either be nlaoed in a pro¬ 
pagating house, or upon a hot-bed of manure 
and leaves, where the outtings will soon root if 
a steady bottom heat can be maintained for a 
time. If at hand, plaoe a bell-glass over the 
outtings, which will be a means of inducing 
them to form roots. Plunge the pots up to their 
rims in the heating material. As soon as the 
outtings are rooted, pot them off singly into 
small pots, using a compost of rich fibry peat and 
a small portion of sandy loam and leaf mould, 
with a good amount of sand. After potting, 
place them in a temperature of about 65 degs. 
Some prefer placing the pots upon a bed slightly 
heated, but I have round the plants to make more 
short-jointed and firmer wood if placed upon 
a firm bottom without bottom-heat, provided 
they are in a healthy, growing temperature. 
The best materials for setting the pots upon is 
ooal dust, about two inches in thickness. Wet 
it with water, and beat it down until it becomes 
firm. If the young plants are kept growing 
sharply during the summer, a crop of flowers 
will be produced the following spring. If 
flower-buds are produced on very young plants, 
they must be picked off to encourage vigorous 
growth, except a small plant or two are required 
with one or two open flowers on them for some 
special purpose. Flowers cut from such plants 
are worth more than the plant itself. The 
point to keep in view in cultivating this plant 
is that it requires a moist and rather warm 
temperature when making its young wood and 
forming its flower buds. Fine plants are often 
crippled by removing them from a stove or 
warm pit to a oool house, where they are fre¬ 
quently left until late in autumn. Under such 
treatment the plants seldom recover; their 
foliage turns yellow and falls off, leaving the 
shoots naked. When the plants have borne 
their crop of blossoms and are j ost commencing to 
form their young growth, they should be shifted 
into the next-sized pot, using a oompost of fibrous 
peat, mixed with about one-fourth of good rich 
loam and a small portion of leaf-mould. After 
potting, place the plants in a house or pit in 
which there is a night temperature of 65 degs., 
rising to 70 degs. or 75 degs. during hot days. 
Keep plenty of moisture round the plants, 
syringe them morning and evening, which 
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will keep them free from insects, whioh often 
attack them if this Is not attended to. 
Liquid or artificial manure may be given 
them with good effect during the spring, 
when they are ooming into flower. When they 
get large, and a convenient house or pit is at 
oommand, fine crops of flowers may be obtained 
by planting them in borders of prepared soil, 
suon as that reoommended for those in pots, 
only let the peat be in large pieces. The best 
plan is to form mounds for them large enough 
for the ball of the plant. Mark out as many 
spaces as there are plants, and build a wall of 
sods consisting of good peat, 9 inches wide, 
round each plant, fill in between the wall and 
the ball of the plant with potting soil, and in 
the following season add another addition to 
the mound, continuing the same until the mounds 
all join together. Great oare should be taken 
to keep the plants free from insects; they both 
spoil the foliage and blooms. W. 


Azaleas* —By far the creator portion of the 
young Azaleas that are sold in this country are 
not propagated here, they oome from the Con¬ 
tinent, principally Belgium, where immense 
numbers are propagated, with a view to their 
being sold to the English nurserymen. They are 
mostly bushy-headed plants, grafted on clean 
stems about 1 foot high. Generally they are 
well set with bloom, but somewhat stunted 
in growth, a condition in whioh they often 
remain, unless where the subsequent treat¬ 
ment after they have oome to hand is such 
as is calculated to induce freer growth, whioh is 
best effected by keeping the plants for a 
lengthened time after they have flowered in a 
warm—rather humid—atmosphere, and suffi¬ 
ciently supplied with manurial stimulants. All 
the stronger-growing varieties thrive , well on 
their own roots. They strike freely from 
outtings of the young shoots when these have 
got a little firm at the base, but are yet growing 
and soft at the points. Plants that came into 
flower in spring of their own accord, without 
the aid of artificial heat, will by this time have 
plenty of shoots that will be in fit condition to 
strike; if slipped off so as to secure the heel, 
they will root more readily than if severed 
higher up. After taking them off dress away 
the jagged bark, if any, with a knife. They 
strike Dost in pure sand, and should be put in 
about 2 inches apart in 6-inoh pots. With the 
pots stood on a moist bottom, kept moist, 
shaded, and confined under propagating glasses, 
in a little warmth, few will fail to strike. 
As soon as they are rooted move them 
singly into 3-inoh pots, drained, and filled with 
finely-sifted peat, to whioh a liberal amount of 
sand has been added. Continue to keep them 
in a genial-growing temperature until the 
autumn is well advanoed, by whioh means the 
little plants will get well established; after¬ 
wards, through the winter, greenhouse treat¬ 
ment will do; but they should not, if possible, 
be subjected to a very low temperature as it 
stsgoates them. Where there is the means of 
keeping them on through the winter in heat, 
and continuing it the following spring and 
summer, as muoh progress will be made in 
fifteen months from the time the outtings were 
put in as would be effected in double the time 
where the growth as under ordinary treatment 
is stopped through the winter. I have so far 
said nothing about stopping, whioh is necessary 
to cause the plants to branch out. To secure 
this the points of the shoots should be pinched 
out as soon as a little top-growth has been made. 
But to oarry the shoot-pinching of young 
Azaleas to even half the extent that is commonly 
practised is as great a mistake as can well be 
made, as in plaoe of the plants in their early 
stages being oomposed of a limited number of 
strong, lengthy snoots, calculated to form the 
frame-work of the future specimens in little 
time, it crowds them with a thioket of shoots 
that have not room to grow.—T. B. 


The Parlour Palm.— Can any of our reeders tell ns 
of a very fine specimen of this (aspidistra lurid*)? We 
onoe saw a plant with about a thousand leaves In a shop 
in Versailles, and see no reason why as good a one may 
not be found somewhere In England. 

1169.—Soap-suds with soda.—The soda in soap¬ 
suds from hard soap is of no value as a manure; it la 
rarely present to such an extent as to be injurious. The 
soap-suds from soft soap oontain potash Instead of soda, 
and the suds are for that reason mors valuable.— Richard 
Mann. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNT& 

Questions.— Queries and answers ars I nse rt e d to 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow As rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AM communications for 
insertion should be dearly and ooneiedu written on one 
sIds of the paper only, and addreeeed to the Eonon of Gab> 
dnning, 87, Southampton-strest, Covert-garden, London, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be need in the paper 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press sons time in advance oj 
date, they oannot always 6« replied to in the issue (ear 
diaUhy following As receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against His 
query replied to, and our renders will greatly oblige ns by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who rep If 
would do well to mention the localities in which their sx peri- 
ones is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardinikg should mention the number in which (hey 
appeared . 

1245. —Soli for Ferns.—Can any reader of Garmning 
kindly tell me the best soil for Fernsbrought from Switser- 
landf-O. L. 

1246. —Dissolving bones.—Can anyone kindly give 
me instructions for dissolving bones for manure?—A. 
Edwards. 

1247. — Climbing plant for conservatory.— 
Will someone please to tell me the best kind of climbing 
plant for a conservatory facing west ?—R. 

1248. —Rotted tan for potting.—Can anyone tell 
me if the above is good for potting purposes, and if It 
would do for striking Rose outtings In ?—A. E. F. 

1249. —Bone-duet for Roe08.—I have been told 
Bone dust Is an exoellent manure for Roses. Is that so 
How should it be used, and when is the best time to use 
it?—A my. 

1250. — Destroying earwigs.—Can anyone kindly 
inform me how to get rid of a plague of earwigs 1 They 
swarm in my rabbit-hutches, my bee-box, hives, Ac.— 
Norfolk. 

1251. -Climbing plants for hot wall.—Oan any 
reader of Gardiniho suggest a good seleotlon of olimbing 

g iants for a biasing hot south wall, on a sandy soil ?— 

. F. M. Q. 

1252 —Creepers for a wall.—What would be the 
best creepers for a wall fading sooth-east, locking over n 
harbour ? The gales in the winter are sometimes severe. 
The soil is very light—H. E. B. 

1253.—Market garden labour.—I shall feel obliged 
if any reader of Gardening could tell me how many statute 
aoree two men ooold manage to work as a market garden, 
if they did nothing else but that?—M. S. 

1254.—Propagating Roses.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how to propagate Roses from outtings now in the 
open air? I have no glass, and not evenaoold frame; 
bat I wish to try if there is a chance of sucoees.— Ama¬ 
teur 

1255. — Chrysanthemums for show. — Oould 
anyone experienced in the matter kindly give me some 
hints as to the treatment of Chrysanthemum plants, the 
blooms of which are intended for exhibition In November 1 
—Vbotubiam. 

1256.—Removing Elm-tree —Will someone kindly 
inform me whether 1 oan, la the aatnmn, safely move a 
Weeping Elm oat of a shrubbery on to the open lawn ? 
It measures about 16 inches in oircumferenoe and 14 feet 
In total height.— Elm-trkz. 

1257.—Passion-flower not blooming.—Oan any¬ 
one tell me how It Is my Passion-flower does not blossom ? 
I have had it four years. It was in a pot at first, but now 
is planted out in a bed. It grows fast, but never pro¬ 
duces a bloom.—A Subscriber. 

1258.—Rose for a greenhouse wall.—What are 
the best Rcses to plant to a house, 17 feet high, to grow 
against the wall ? 1 would like Mardohal Niu. or some 
other free growing one, lemon or yellow? When is the 
best time to plant them?— Max; 

1259.—Preparing E verlasting-flowers. — Will 
some reader of Gardening kindly advise me about the 
proper way to prepare blossoms of the EverlastlDg-flower 
(Hellohrysum) for winter deooration ? I find the ooloured 
ones obange oolour when dry, and become ugly and use¬ 
less —M. 

1260 —Mildew on Roses —Win someone kindly tell 
me if they oan account for the Roses outside in my garden 
mildewing so this hot season? I never have bad any 
trouble in this way with them before, and this year 
several are spoilt. They are full if bloom.—E. M. 

POPPLBTON. 

1261.—Willows tor basket making.—I shall feel 
very muoh obliged to any of your correspondents who 
grow Willows for basket making if they will give me in¬ 
formation as to the easiest and best, as well as the most 
eoonomioal, manner of peeling and preparing them for 
sale.—S ally. 

1292.-Destroying wood-lice. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to destroy wood-lloe ? I have a very 
small garden, and It is fall of them, I was told they were 
not injurious to plants, but fled that they eat nearly all 
my seedlings, ana also several of my Pansy plants and 
Sweet Peas —Max. 

1268.—Treatment of Palma.—I have some young 
plants of Beafortbia elegant and the common Bour¬ 
bon Palm (Latania boiboniea). which have suffered from 
last winter, one having lost all its leaves; They are only 
now making a little growth. Last winter I kepi them m 
my sitting-room, which appears to be too dry ; but since 
spritg I nave had them in a cold greenhouse. I have no 
heated glass structure?, and shall be glad cf advice as 
to treatment and best means of preserving them through 
next winter.—S outh Ireland. 
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1804.—Tomato-flowers falling off— Will some- 
one atadly tell me why my Tomato-plants do not beer 
trail? The flowers fall off, leaving little bars stems. 
They are fine, healthy plants, growing against an old wall 
facing west. They are well watered, ana have had a little 
liquid-manure.—D. R. 

1265. —Caterpillars on Celery.— My CJelery is in- 
fee ted with a caterpillar, which eats away the inside of the 
leaves. I have tiled hand-pioking ; bat they seem as 
thick as ever in a few days, and, if 1 piok many more, 1 
shall have no leaves left. Can anyone inform me of any 
better remedy ?— W. Flood. 

1286.—Micbaux’s Bellflower (Mlohauxia oampanu- 
loides)— 1 have some clamps cf this plants, sown last 
spring, and planted oat in autumn. The? have made no 
growth for months, and show no sign of flowering. Will 
someone give me some information reepeotlng this plant 
and its culture ?-S us flower. 


To the following queries briq/ editorieU replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give Anther 
answers should they be able to qfer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

1277. —Zinnias.—Are these pretty flowers difficult to 
cultivate, and do they require to be raised in a frame?— 
D. R. 

[These half-hardy annuals are by no means difficult to 
cultivate . They do best planted out in deep loamy soil, 
and in a tvarm and open position. The seed may be sown 
in a frame, on a gentle hot-bed, in March, and, after 
growth has commenced, gradually harden them of, so as 
to be ready to plant out in their summer quarters by the 
first week in June.] 

1278. —BreaatWOOd.—Will you kindly explain what 
you mean by the breaatwood of fruit-trees, whioh you say 
should now be removed from Pear-trees?—J. F. 


1287.—Lightening a clay soil.—Will any reader of 
GaansxiBe please to tell me of a plan to lighten very 
heavy, cold day land, without digging and outting my 
plants to pieoee every winter, as I have done hitherto ? 
would keeping the scufaoe of the soil always covered with 
Ooooa-nut-nbre or peat-manure be of any good ?— Birch. 

1268.— Jargonelle Pears dropping off—Can 
anyone kindly tell me the probable reason that the fruit 
on my Jargonelle Pear-tree falls off year after year ? The 
blossoms, which are very abundant, apparently set well, 
and when the young fruits have grown a little a until 
black spot appears on them, and then they immediately 
all fall cI-Vho. 

1260.—Insecticides and the flavour of fruit.— 
I should esteem it a great favour if someone would Inform 
ms, after testing the facts, whether sulphur and milk, put 
on the Vines to destroy mildew, leave any flavour on the 
fruit, and also if the wash made cf Quassia sad scf I soap, 
to destroy caterpillars on Gooseberries, leave any traoes of 
its flavour on the fruit.—Rosin. 

1270 —Indian Pink sporting.— 1 have had a double 
white Indian Pink (Dianthue) for some yeais. Last year 
it began to produoe some red, single blooms, then peifeot 
double red ones. I took cuttings of both white and red 
sports, and both have ooms true. How oan this be ac¬ 
counted for ? I have the pink variety, and have seen the 
red in the Cambridge Botanioal Gardens.—0. A. J. 

1271. — Cucumber growing for profit,-Having 
sufficient coming in to Keep me, and wishing for a little 
employment, would anyone experienced kindly say If 
Cucumber culture for market would pay for firing and a 
little for attention ? If so, what kind of houses would be 
best, and what would be the best means of beating them ? 
I have been very sucoesaful with them in a frame.— Ivam- 
aon. 

1272. -Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.— I grow these 
Pelargoniums generally very successfully, excepting the 
variety Madame Thlbaut, whioh will hardly open its 
flowers at all; in fact, many of the buds go a dull, trans¬ 
parent red. The plants seem quite as healthy as any of 
the other Ivy leaves. Will someone kindly tell me the 
probable reason for this? I have out some splendid 
blooms of Louis Thlbaut, which is far superior in my 
estimation.—E. M. Fopplbtok. 


1273 -Summer-pruning —I have endeavoured to 
follow the directions given in GiBDmire as to this, but 
am at a lots to know whether I am light in again shorten¬ 
ing back the growth whioh springs from already shortened 
shoots. Am I to serve the second growths as I did the 
first, and nip baok to three eyes, or should I remove the 
new shoot altogether, with the eye from whioh it sprang, 
so as to throw the sap baok towards the eyes near the 
permanent rod ? In this oase two or three eyes would 
still be left.—S tlvakus. 

1274.— Destroying ante.— How oan one get rid of 
ants ? They swarm this year round my house, running 
along the beds in front, then round the oorner, and all 
over the wall, laetly in at the kitchen door, and on to the 
table In thousands. Thsy have invested the climbing 
Roses on the wall, and, probably from this cause the 
blossoms have turned yellow, dried up, and fallen. We 
have treated them to boiling water ; bat, being afraid of 
injuring the Rose-trees, have not been able to do it effec¬ 
tively, neither oan we disoover their nr its. We have also 
tried flowerpots as traps; but they tefnse to go under 
them.—A. K., Staines. 

1276.- Bant Indian Cedar (Oedras Deodars) — 
Oan anyone enliubten me as to the oause of a beautiful 
Oedras Deodars becoming yellow, and all the foliage drop¬ 
ping off, leaving nothing scar oily beyond the bare 
oranoh*s ? It had made splendid growth this spring, and 
was looking exquisitely green and healthy, when it quite 
suddenly collapsed, and Instead of being anobjeot of great 
beauty is now jnst the reverse It is planted on the front 
lawn (a northern aspect), and as there is one planted on 
the opposite side of the same to correspond with it, I am 
very anxious to know If it Is likely to recover itself, or 
whether it will be best to take it up and plant another, >s 
Its dilapidated appear an oe Is quite an eyesore. Can any¬ 
thing be done to recover It ? And is there any likelihood 
of the other going the same way?—H klbn F. Mahhibg. 

1276.—Unhealthy Vines.—1 have four Vines in a 
oool greenhouse, two being old and two about seven years. 
They are planted in an outside border whioh was well made 
seven yean ago. The locality is fairly populated, outside 
Liverpool. The house Is kept full of plants, large and 
•mall. The Vines, up to last year, prodooea abundant 
foliage bat no frail Last anfenmn I had the border 
opened, and the roots, which had developed very little, 
re-laid in fresh sods and plenty of bones. A new Vine 
(Blaok Hamburgh) was planted at the same time. Acting 
tinder the advloe of a gardener, I stripped the outer bark oil 
the four Vines, all of whioh are novas nearly dead as pos¬ 
sible. The young one, though it started late, la making 
good progress. Can anyone throw light on the subject, 
and especially as to whether the stripping of the bark has 
been the caure of mischief, and if there is a chance that 
the Vines will recover ?—Anfibld. 

Some nseftfl Boses or the year.—A correc¬ 
tion.— in my notes on this subject in Gakdbsik j, No. 485, 
Pb 287, the dark Rose referred to as Madame Maris Ver¬ 
ifier Should read Madame Victor Verdier. The first-men¬ 
tioned is a pink-coloured flower with an exquisite shading 
and possesses a very delicate frsgranoe.—J. a 0. 1 . ' 

Digitized by • QIC 


[The breast-wood on fruit-trees consists cf those shoots 
which grow out in a horizontal line from the face qf the tree. 
As these, from their position, could not easily be laid in 
for training, they should be pinched back to 3 inches or 
8 indies in length, as advised. When so treated they qften 
form fruit-buds at the base of the shoot. 1 
1270.—Propagating Single Dahlias by cut¬ 
tings.— Can Single Danilas be propagated by cuttings 
in Angus! or September, like Tomatoes or Pelargoniums ? 
—A T. R. 

[Instead qf attempting to strike cuttings of single 
Dahlias in the autumn, and in which you would almost 
certainly fail, propagate at the proper time in spring, 
when the shoots begin to start from the old tubers 
that have been kept through the winter protected from 
frost, or sow seeds ?] 

1280. —Propagating Sweet-ecented Verbena. 
—What is the easiest method for propagating the 8weet- 
so«nted Verbena or Lemon-plant (Aloysla cltriodora)?— 
Ectbbsiah. 

[This plant is easily propagated fromeuttings inserted in 
sandy soil in well-drained pots, and kept dose under glass, 
in March or August. The cuttings should beef the half- 
ripened wood, and be taken off with a little bit of hard 
heel attached to them. Being very liable to flag, they 
should be carefully shaded during sunny weather, until 
they have taken root and commence to make new growth, 
when they can be gradually inured to light and air, and, 
as soon as possible afterwards, pot them off singly, and give 
every encouragement to induce them to make strong growth. 
The leading shoota should be stopped to induce a bushy 
habit.] 

1281. — Ineeota on Celery.—I have some Celery- 
plants covered with small inaeots. I enclose a leaf to 
show them. Will yon kindly tell what they are and how 
to destroy them ?—W. M. 

[The insects on your Celery are one qf the aphides or 
green-flies ; but whioh species I cannot say, as they wore so 
crushed. Syringe your Celery with soft soap , 8 oz., some 
Tobacco-water, and 8 gallons qf water.—Q. 8. 8.] 

1282 — Fumigating Roses. — What is the beet 
method of fumigating Roses under glass for green-fly ? 
Will someone kindly say what sort of Tobaooo is used, and 
how It is to be burnt 7—N. 

[The subject qf plant fumigation with Tobaooo is well 
treated qf in Qabdixibg, No. U35, p. tl&, and a better 
method of how to do it cannot well be given.] 

1283— Greenhouse painting.—I am hoping to 
have my greenhouse painted soon. How long should it 
stay empty after being painted before the plants are taken 
baok again ?—E. M. Popplbtoh. 

[As soon as the fresh paint has become quite dry and 
hard, and the disagreeable smell has disappeared, the 
plants can be returned to their habitation, giving 
abundant ventilation night and day during the hot 
weather.] 

1284. — Tomatoes not swelling. — Would yon 
kindly tell me how it Is that my Tomatoes are not swell¬ 
ing their fruit after they are apparently set, like the speci¬ 
men sent?— A Tetlby Gabdbhbr. 

[The truss qf Tomato-fruit sent was not properly set. 
The probable cause qf this fault is excessive drought 
at some period qf the plant's existence, or from a damp 
and stagnant atmosphere surrounding them when in flower. 
Give the plants as much space as possible, with abundance 
qf air night and day, and plenty qf water also at the 
root, and keep the shoots and folxagt thin to admit plenty 
qf light to the bloom trusses.] 

1285. —Propagating Nerium (Oleander).—I have a 
large specimen of this plant in my greenhouse, and wish to 
obtain some young ones from outting*. Will aoyons 
kindly give me directions on the subject f—Y obk Oottagb. 

[The propagation qf these plants is very easy. About 
the end qf March take off the points qf the shoots to about 
the length qf three joints or so, remove the leaves from the 
lowest one. and trim the base at the joint. Put the cut¬ 
tings singly into S-inch pots, in a sandy soil, stand them 
in a moderate heat, keep close and moist, and shade 
slightly. They will root in a few weeks, when they can be 
gradually inured to light and air, and be potted on and 
attended to in the ordinary way.] 

1286. —Large white Convolvulus (Oalystegla 
grandiflora).—Is thia plant a perennial? Will it grow In 
the shale ? Does it require training np strong, and will 
it suooeed better In a town than Ootoneaster ?-Johh 
N cut all. 

[This Convolvulus is a hardy perennial climber, and 
will, no doubt, thrive in the shade equally as well as in 
the sun. String, wire, or Pea-sticks may be used to train 
it on, as it will speedily cover anything it once clings to. 
With regard to its hardy qualities as a town plant, it is 
probably not exceeded by anything cf its kind. If an 
evergreen plant is wanted, then grow Ootoneaster as welL] 

1287. —Boee-CUttlngs.- Is there any chance of Rose* 
outtings succeeding at this time of year? If so, will any 
one tefi me how to make them, and whether to take old or 
young wood, and what soil they require, and how soon 
theyought to strike ?-X. V. Z. 

[Refer to Garobkihg, No. 485, p. 987, and therein will 
be found a capital note on the subject under the heading 
qf “ Roses from cuttings in summer ." This t oiU give aU 
the information required. 


1288. — Oomtnon Fig-wort (Sorophularia aqnatloa). 
—Will yon kindly tell me whether the common Fig-wort 
(Sorophularia aqnatloa) is annual or perennial, and when 
{• the proper time for sowing seed ?—W. H. J. 

[The common Fig-wort is a perennial. Is it worth 
while to tow seeds of a common British plant f] 

1280. — Propagating Vines. — Would someone 
kindly tell me now and when I should take catlings from 
my Vine, which his not had any fruit on this year? I 
think it is a Blaok Hamburgh.—A. E. F. 

[The best way q; propagating the Vine is from single 

r out from the best ripened qf the shoots taken offat 
winter pruning. These shoots should be laid in by 
the heels in a moist border outdoors, and during the winter , 
in severe weather, some strawy litter should be thrown over 
their tops to prevent injury from frost. About the end qf 
February cut the shoots up into single eyes, leaving about 
an inch qf wood attached to either side of bud. Get some 
rather sandy loam, and pot them singly in it in small 
60-sized pots, just leaving the bud above the level qf the 
soil, ana place them in a house having a little bottom- 
heat at command, and in which a brisk temperature 
can be maintained. The eyes will soon break forth into 
growth and emit roots. When this is the ease they 
should be encouraged to grow as freely as possible, fj 
young Vines are allowed to become stunted m their early 
growth, they seldom do much good after, either in pots or 
when planted out.] 

1200 . — Chrysanthemum-leaves turning yel¬ 
low.—Several of my potted Ohrvsanthemnme have turned 
yellow in the leavee, and I shall be glad if someone will be 
good enough to tell me the probable cause.—J. D. B. 

[The cause qf the Chrysanthemum-leaves turning yeUow 
is, in all probability, to be accounted for by the intense heat 
and long-continued drought. If the pots in which the 
plants are growing are not plunged in any material to 
ward off the sun's rays, such as coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, that qf itself would quite account for the yellow 
appearance qf the leaves. Give abundance of water to 
them, and frequent cookings qf weak soot-water will bo 
very beneficial, as it will tend to restore the foliage to Us 
natural dark-green colour. Syringe also freely overhead 
night and morning with dean water.] 

120L— Treatment of Indian Shot (Csnna).— I 
have a Oanna in a pot, which has thrown op a shoot 
about 1} inohes in length, from the crown of the plank 
Should the shoot be taken off, and potted separately ? If 
so, how, and when ?-Sububbah. 

[The better way will be not to take the shoot off the 
parent plant now. but to encourage it to grow by all 
means by potting the old root on info good rich soil, ana gun 
ing abundance qf water when growing freely; then, in the 
end qf autumn, the plant can be gradually dried off, and 
be kept in a rather dry state during the winter, and in 
the spring, just before growth commences, the crowns oan 
be divided, and potted singly into rather small pots, and 
be grown on in a comfortably warm temperature. Cosmos 
do well planted outofdoors in sheltered positions during 
the summer months.] 

1292.— Caterpillars on Groundsel.— Would von 
be so kind as to tell me the name of a caterpillar that 
has appeared here in great numbers on the oommoa 
Groundsel ? The oaterplUar is about an inoh long, and is 
covered with bars of blaok and orange alternately.— 
Loughgall. 

[J expect the caterpillars on your Groundsel are those qf 
the Cinnabar Moth (Callimorpha Jacobcea); but they 
usually feed on the Rag-wort (Senecio Jacobata), which 
belongs to the same genus as the Groundsel ; but, unthout 
seeing the caterpillars, I cannot say positively.— G. 8 . 8 . ] 
1203.—Young Gooseberry-trees,—I have some 
young Gooseberry-bashes that nave borne Uttle frail this 
year, t>ut have thrown out many vigorous shoots a foot or 
more in length. Oaght these to be shortened now, and 
if so, how muoh ? Or ought they to be left to grow still 
—R. Barrinqtox. 

[ If the shoots of the young Gooseberry-bushes are very 
thickly crowded together, then the removal qf some of the 
weakest of them entirely, to admit light and air to the 
stronger ones, will be beneficial; but do not shorten them 
back during their growing season. If that requires to 
be done at all to keep the bushes within bounds, then the 
proper season to do so is at the time of the annual winter , 
or, better still perhaps, the spring pruning.] 

1294 —Golden-leaved Pelargonium. — Would 
yon kindly inform me if a golden-leaved Orystal Palaotf 
Gem Pelargonium (leaf enclosed) oould be shown at an 
exhibition as a bronae-leaved Geranium ; and if not, what 
category it would oome under ? Is it a trioolor, or 
aonal ?—Exhibitoe. 

[A golden-leaved Pelargonium, like the kind named, is 
certainly not admissable for competition in a class qf 
bronze-leaved varieties, unless it is so specified in the 
schedule of prizes. It cannot be a tricolor, because 
varieties of that class must have three distinct bands qf 
colour in each leaf, therefore the variety in question must 
be considered a golden-leaved zonal, and, if in flower, 
could be exhibited in such a class with fairness, because 
the ordinary zonal kinds are, at flower shows, judged by 
the quantity and quality qf the head of flowers they carry ; 
on the other hand, bronze-leaved and tricolor varieties 
generally have the flowers picked of, and are judged by the 
quality and brightness of the markings on the leaves.] 
1206 .—Cucumber plants in iunheated bouse 
—I have two Cuonmber-plants in a lean-to house, on 
heated. They were planted out the 1st of Jane. They 
are trained along the roof, but I And that all the small 
fruits, when they get about 14 Inohes long, turn yellow 
and seem to witter. Oan yon tell me the probable cause, 
and suggest a remedy ? And Is there any ohance of cut¬ 
ting any frail from them this year? They are quite free 
from insect pests.—L. P„ Wood-green, 

[The most probable cause qf the young fruits oj the 
Cucumbers in question going off in the manner described 
is defective ventilation or inattention to watering in allow, 
ing them to become too dry, and then giving a lot qf water 
all at once. This is a very fertile source of the mischief 
you conplain of. The soil and atmosphere about them 
should be uniformly moist, and keep the foliage and 
shoots well thinned out, to admit light ana air to the 
blossoms. This will help them to set better.] 
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ISM.—Portland cement for hot-water pipes. 
—Would any008 having exoerieno* kindly explain how to 
joint hot-water pipe* with Portland oement, aa I have aeon 
somewhere that ft la approved af ? la one ply of rope 
eaulked in before cementing sufficient, and ie there any 
■and mixed with the csmeni—Manx. 

[Portland cement makes an excellent material for joint- 

ng hot-water pipes with. The socket may befitted about 
half-full first with tarred rope, well caulked, and then 
finished off with the cement, which should be used without 
the addition qf sand, and it should be always of the best 
quality. When that is the ease, a better material for the 
purpose cannot be employed.) 

If 97—Pruning Boses.—I wou'd like to know the 
beet time to prune Rooe-bushee? Laet year I out mine 
down in the autumn efter they had llnlahed blooming. I 
covered the roots with manure. They have been very late 
In blooming thia aeaeon, and have produced but few flower*, 
although in an open part of the garden, where they get all 
the sun.— Vita 

[The best time to prune outdoor Rose-bushes is in the 
spring, say, about the end of March; there is then less 
danger qf the young growth being cut off by frost than if 
the operation u performed earlier in the season. Autumn 
is oertainly not a good time to prune Roses.) 

1293.—Black Poplar flowering.— Doee the cnmmon 
Black Poplar (Populus nlger) flower? I saw a large tree at 
Huillngham that was laid to be a Black Poplar. When j 
I eaw It, it was oovered with seed-pode, reeembling 
bonohee of large green Cor ran to, which on bursting 
emitted a Sufi-like ojtton, which oovered the ground.— 
Mu Cox, Baoant. 

[The common Black Poplar does flower in the months qf 
March and April. The oolour qf the flower is a dark-red. 
The seed ripens in May, and is contained in catkins 
ttned with a sqft, white, downy substance resembling 
Cotton.) 

1293 —Strawberries tor a south border.— will 
you ktndlv inform me If 8ir Joeeph Paxto a or President 
Strawberries would be suitable for a border facing south, 
la an ordinary garden in the north of London ? If not, 
what kinds would you reoommend ? The soil la well pre¬ 
pared with loam and rotten manure. The looality is 
a pretty open one — Flo axis. 

[The Strawberries named are both excellent kinds, and 
should succeed well in such a soil and aspect. If a third 
kind, to come in after the season, is desired , then try Vi- 
eomtesee Herieart de Thury ; this variety, in addition to 
being a very early kind , is an almost continuous bearer.) 

1800. —Heating of greenhouse and frame.— 

1 am desirous of putting up a span roof greenhouse, 80 feet 
lung, with a range cf frames 12 feet beyond. If possible, 

I wish to oarry a single hot-water p'pa round the frames, 
but shall be glad if anyone eui suggest a mode by whloh 
the hot water oan, when neosenary, bi shut rff from the 
frames without interfering wi h the circulation in the 
greenhouse —8. 0. 8. 

[All that is required in this ease, to enable the heat to be 
turned on or off the frame when necessary, is to connect 
the flow and return pipe to the main supplying the heat 
for the greenhouse by means qf what is called a T piece, 
furnished with a throttle valve ; these valves answer every 
purposes in ordinary cases .) 

1801. —Insects on Wlllow-treea.-I shall be glad 
Of any information you oan give me about the inseots eent 
with this. They have done gre at damage to Wlilow-treee 
In my garden by boring their stems whilst In the lams 
stage;ra fact, they are gradual]; 


In my garden by boring their stems whilst In the lams 
•tags ;ln fact, they are gradually killing the trees. A day 
or two ago I found numbers of the instote dinging In 
pain to the tree*, and the empty pupa oases they had just 
SMsped from were protruding from the trunk. le there 
any cure for trees infested la this manner?— Littli 4. 

[The insects you sent are specimens qf the Osier Hornet 
Clear Wing Moth (Sphecia bembidformis), a not un¬ 
common insect The best thing to do is to prevent, if 
possible, the moths depositing their eggs on the trees. To 
do this paint the tress with either qf the following mix¬ 
tures : One wineglass of paraffin-oil, well mixed with 9 os. 
Of sqft soap, and added to 1 gallon of water—keep the 
mixture well stirred ; or clay and cow-dung, mixed to¬ 
gether in equal quantities, with enough water to forma 
thick paint. If you can find any holes with grubs in 
them, the latter may be kitted with a flexible pointed piece 
<f wire. Destroy all the moths you can. —G. S. 8.] 

1802 -Insects on Carnations and Dahlias.—I 
have tried several insecticides whloh profess to be never- 
failing remedies for the extermination of various garden 
peste, bnt have as yet failed to disoorer one oapable of 
ridding my Dahlias of green-fly, or of reaohlng the maggot 
whloh makes such depredations In the foliage of my Chrys¬ 
anthemums and Carnations. This maggot works its way 
under the skin of the leaf, leavirg behind it a yellowish- 
white traok, showing that all the green matter in its 
oouree has been effectually demolished. I wish I could 
exterminate the nuisance. I have enclosed a portion of 
grass from a Cunation, with the maggot enjojing lie re¬ 
past, and should feel obliged if you oould tell me what it is 
and of the means to banish it.—J. T. J. 

[The leaves of your Carnations are infested by the grubs 
qf a small fly, which, I believe, is of the same species 
(Phytomyza afflnis) which attacks Chrysanthemums, 
Marguerite Daisies, and Cinerarias; but I am not quite 
sure, as I have not bred the fly from the Carnations. 1 
am afraid no external application qf insecticide ie qf any 
use, as it will not reach the grubs , and, as there are 
several broods qf the flies during the summer, it is difficult 
to know when to apply it to prevent the flies laying 
their eggs on the leaves. The simplest way qf killing the 
yntbs w to pinch the leaves at the affected part, or to cut 
the leaves off. If you cut them off, he sure to burn them, 
qr bury them, at least, afoot deep. As regards the green- 
dy, there are several insecticides which will undoubtedly 
kill them ; but the difficulty is to make sure that it reaches 
every one, and, if it does not, the plant will soon be over¬ 
run again. Even if every one is killed, fresh individuals 
may come from other plants. The best way is to watch 
plants that are likely to suffer, and, before the enemy 
make its appearance, use your remedy. Soapy water— 
t oz. sqft soap to the gallon, and a little Tobacco-water, 
and 9 gallons clean water mt&d-makes a good wash.- 
“ 8 * 


NAMHS 07 PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

# % Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the panel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of OARnnrmo Illuvt&atxd, 97, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.Ot 

Names of plants.— Melbourne.— The specimens sent 
were dried up bejood recognition. There is a white 
variety of 8pider.wort, Tradeeoantia virgioioa var. alba- 

- A. M.—v oliohos lignoeiR- N. Wales.— 1, Marsh Sk. 

John's Wort (Hypericum nodes) ; 2, Lady's Mantle (Alohe- 
milla vulgaris).- Mrs. Luthington. -Red Oder Dog¬ 
wood (Oolnms sVoloolfera)- Suburban —The botanioal 

name of the true Sensitive-plant is Mimosa sensitive.- 

G. R. Ding— 1, Nephr odium molls; 2, Eranthemum 
lnoonervum; S, Probably an Eranthemnm, butoannotdeter- 

mlnefrom bad specimen.- Cuthbert de Vesey — Stenochi- 

lus tptcio a.- Rev. Aubrey L. Moore.— Pyramidal Saxi¬ 
frage (Saxifrage pyramidalls)- B. E. March — Cannot 

name from seed-pods only.—J. W.— Danebrog Poppy. 
- A. B F.— Probably Adientum tenellum, bnt speci¬ 
men sent was a very bad one. Woodend .—Solmetar- 

leaved Fig Marigold (Meeembryanthemum acinaclforme. 

- Phoenix —Prairie Sunflower (Harpalium rigidum). 

- B. James.— 1, Onddium orispam ; 2, O. flexuasum. 

W. G., Putney.— 1, Tawny Day Lily (QemerooalUs fnlva); 
2. Orobus flaoddue alba; 8, Bine Foxglove (Campanula 

Traoheliuml- E. C. titan*field.—We do not name 

Roees.- John Somerville'—l, Austrian Dragon's head 

(D racoc sphalnm auitrlscum); 2, A firm of Sunflower 
(Qelianthue); S, A species if Tree-Mallow (Lavatera) 

- Enquirer.— A garden variety of the Clove-soented 

Pink wnioh we cannot name- Fred. W. Allen.— 1, Vir¬ 

ginian Spider-wort (Tradeacaotle virgioioa); 2, A Day 
Lily, probably Hemerooallis fulva ; 3, Aaron’s Rod (Ver- 

basoum Thepeue); 4, Specimen rotten.- H. Franklin 

Parsons,— Cannot name from geed-pxts only. 

TO OOBBBSPONDBNTB. 

B. B S —A curioui and abnormal form of Cabbage- 

IT. B. Poolsy.—hn abnormal form of Rose-bud I; not bv 

any means oomtnon.- Max —“ Vines and Vine Culture,’’ 

by A. F Barron, Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 

WORMS IN GARDENS. 

The correspondenoe whloh my note on this sub¬ 
ject has provoked seems to require a line or two 
of answer. 11 S. S. B.” is wrath with me for 
pronouncing “ Darwin's doctrine wrong.” As it 
happens 1 did not. That part of the heading 
was popped on by the editor. I merely objected 
to Darwin’s evidenoe being quoted as if it settled 
the question whether worms do more harm or 
good in gardens, a nee that has been made of it 
several timos in Gardening within no very long 
time. The man was, without doubt, a careful 
and keen observer, and muoh more intelligent 
than some of his admirers, who seek to make 
a god of him. My oritio accuses me of being 
* ‘ acrimonious.” I hope I am not, for it is a long, 
ugly word ; but I cannot help thinking he is just a 
little Impertinent In thinking he, who has never 
seen it, knows more about the soil of my garden 
than I who have worked in it nearly every day 
for a year and a quarter. No doubt “8.8. B.V* 
intentions were of the soberest; but I must say 
the notion of a human creature having to spend 
his time hunting a worm by candle-light, lest it 
should destroy the fruit of his labour, and then 
hugging that worm as a benefaotor, seems to 
me ineffably jooose. Perhaps I am dull; but, for 
the life of me, I osnnofe understand how the faot 
that largo worms generally keep their tails In 
their holes prevents them from lagging off 
Pansies with their other ends. “G. 8. S.’s” 
remarks are of the sort whioh bid ns “leave all 
hope behind.” What oan one say to one who 
talks of “ man and nature ” as distinct entities, 
and tells you that “nature never made anything 
but what is lovely ?” “R. G. 0.” thinks that, 
though worms destroy or damage small plants, 
they do enough good m other respects to com¬ 
pensate for this. I do not think so. After 
what I have seen of them, I consider them a 
peat, and would gladly forego their aealstanoe to 
be free from their mis c hief, W. Simmons 

(1REENH0USES FOR THE MILLION 

The beet and cheapest makers in the world —ALFRED 
PEEL A SONS, Head Offloee: Wood-green. London: Cannon- 
mills-bridge, Edinburgh; Windhill, Bradford, Yorkshire; 
Pbibeborough-rd.. Dubli n. Awarded Medal at the Royal Hor- 
i cultural Society - Provincial Show, Liverpool July, 1888, for 
our £12 Paxton Greenhouse; also at the Great Horticultural 
Show, held at Hull Botanio Gardens, awarded Medal and 
Firet-olau Certificate for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged 
by the judges and Press to be the cheapest and best value ever 
exhibited. Greenhouses oomplete from 50s. Illustrated Cata¬ 
l ogue, with testimonials and Preai opinions, 8 s'. anaps. 

(GREENHOUSES Complete, 10 ft. long, 5 ft. 

U wide. 7 ft. to ridge, lean-to, 80s.; ipanre of, 85 .; fixed 
end glaged within 10 miles, or oarriage paid anywhere. Any 
size made.—T. BROCK, 7, Johoson-street, Commercial-road, 
Lon don, K. _ 

TO Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and florists. 

—J. BLACKBURN 4 SONS are offering, Archangel 
MATS lower than any house In the trade; also Petersburg 
MATS and MAT BAGS, RAFFIA, FIBRE, TOBACCO 
PAPER, and Shading. Pricesfree.—4 4 5. Wormwood-at. 8.0, 



HORTICULTURAL SHEET CM ASS 

A Law Btook of the undermentioned rises always 
on kind In II os. ilm 

II by IS . Mbyll - Ubyll - lStyU ~ MfeylS 

18 by 12 _ If by IS • Mbyll „ Mbyll * Mbyll 

Ubyll . Mbyll - Mbyll . Mbyll - Mbyll 

Mby 11 . Ubyll _ MbyU _ Mbyll _ Mbyll 

Ams a targe smostinniit of other rises In U os. and H so. 
Pri ses on ap p lica t io n . 

v. mm « w. rABxnoa, 

ML AH, OIL. AMD OOLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Roeheeterlow, Westminster. London. B.W. 

TO GENTLEMEN FRUIT-GROWERS, 
GARDENERS, Ac OTHERS, 
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HEREFORDSHIRE 
(Near Malvern). 

RIDGWAY HOUSE and other Freehold Pro¬ 
perty ia the Parish of Cradley, near to Mal¬ 
vern, being about 6 miles from Malvern, 5 
from Colwiul, 6 from Bromyard, and 10 from 
Worcester. 

TUfESSRS. OATES, PERRENS, and WOOL- 

JXL BRIDGE, are favoured with Instructions (unless pre¬ 
viously d if do led of by Private Treaty) to SE LL by AUCTION, 
by order of the Mortgagee of the late Mrs Yapp, at the Mart. 
Pier point street, Worcester, on Wkdnksdxt, the 3rd day of 
August, 18S7, at 4 for 5 o’olock, subjeot to conditions, the 
following vsluable Freehold Property, vlx.:— 

LOT 1.—RIDGWAY HOUSE, with Gardens, Hot houses, 
Cottage, Orchard. Out-buildings, and Appurtenanoes, situate 
on the road from Worcester to Hereford, and comprising an 
area of 2 acres and 20 perches, in the occupation of Mr. 
J. W. Webb. Thehouee stands amidst charming rceoery, com¬ 
manding speodid vkws of the Malvern Range, and oomprisee 
2 Reception Rooms, 6 Bedrooms, and suitable Domestto 
Offices. 

The Hot houses consist of a large Peach House. 150 ft. by 
80 ft, with ppan roof; Fix-house, S3 ft 9 In. by 15 ft 6<n.; 
long range of Vineries, 159 ft by 18 ft., ia three divisions; 
small Ooniervatory; Peach-house, adjoining the back of the 
Dwelllng-bou-e; two Foroing-pte. 48 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft., and 
19 ft. by 10 ft respectively, and used for Tomatoes; Tomato- 
bouse, 88 ft. 6 in. b/ 13 ft, 6 in., and a large Workshop. with 
glsss roof, tued for growing Pcache*. The whole of the H at- 
homes and Pits are of recent erection, in good order, mod aio 
boated with a ooraplets system of Hot-water Apparatus, pro¬ 
vided with bo'lt rs iu dupUoato and stack. 

The soil of this looality has been proved to be especially 
adapted for the growing of Grapes and stone-fruit, and the 
fruit from the House* on this Lot has in recent years been 
amongst the finest that has been sent to the Loudon and other 
markets. The Vines. P.aohes, Figs, and Tomatoes have all 
been very oarefully trained by the present tenant, and thtrs 
an abundant show of fruit. 

The Kit ohm Garden is well-stocked with all sorts of Vege¬ 
tables and Fruit-trees. 

There is also a Cottage and Small Paddock adjoining the 
Kitchen Garden, and on the opposite side of the road are 
Coach-house and Stabling, Cow-sheds, L'.me-h >use, Bam, and 
other Out-buildings; also a small Orchard. 

LOT 2.—A Four-room COTTAGE, with Bakehouse, also a 
Large Garden and Field of Meadow Land and Or.hard, oom- 
p iling in all an area of 5 acres and 21 perches, situate near 
the rood from Worcester to Hereford, near Lot 1- and let to 
Mr Griffiths at a rent of £18 per annum. This Land would 
make grand 8trawbt rry-beds. 

For particulars and further information apply to Mxsais 
CORSES 4 WALKER, Solicitors, Stourbridge; or the 
AucrioxEBS. Angel-pUoei Worcester also at Btewkridfs 
and Droitwicp 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FLOWER SEEDS TO BE SOWN IN 
AUGUST. 

Butterfly Flower (Sohizanthus pinnatus). 
This animal ia a capital one to grow for 
flowering in the greenhonse in the late spring 
months. In form and oolonr the flowers almost 
rival some of the Orohids, and they are produoed 
in such abundance that a well-grown plant is 
one mass of blossoms. It is also one of those sub¬ 
jects that anyone oangrowwhohas a greenhouse, 
as the less fire heat it has daring the winter the 
better, so long as frost does not reach it. If it has 
one fault it ia because some of the plants grow 
tailor and looser in habit than is desirable, 
which necessitates growing for a time a few 
more plants than are required, so that the best 
in form may be selected for keeping. With re¬ 
gard tosowing the seed, I do not know of a better 
plan than the one many a good gardener need 
to follow more than thirty years ago, which was 
to scatter a few seeds thinly on a Vine border, 
or some other open spot where the soil was 
pretty good, and allow the plants to grow on as 
long as it was safe to do so in case of frost. 
Hoy were then lifted with a trowel, and placed 
in the pots in which they were to flower—a few 
more being potted than was wanted—and about 
Christinas the dwarfest and best habited plants 
were kept for flowering. The seed, of oonrse, 
may be sown in a pot or pan instead, and the 
seedlings grown on in single pots. In that case 
the young plants should be pat into a 4-inch 
size first, and from them be shifted into 
those in which they are to remain. From foar 
to six plants is enough for any ordinary-sized 
greenhonse or conservatory, ana specimens suffi¬ 
ciently large for ordinary purposes may be 
grown in pots 7 inches in diameter. For small 
nooses the plants get large enongh in one size 
less. Daring the winter the plants want plenty 
of light and air. In open weather we keep our 
stock on the floor of a large, animated Peach- 
house, and only take them to a place of safety 
when there is danger of the frost reaching 
them ; one neat stick to eaoh plant, and a few 
ties, is all the attention they require in that 
direction. As a matter of coarse, they will 
want moderate supplies of water; and, as re¬ 
gards soil, a cons past that will grow good Straw¬ 
berries will suit this Sohizanthus. 

Intermediate Stocks. 

If these are wanted to flower in pots in April 
and May, the seed should be sown early in 
August. The Intermediate Stook is an old and 
well-tried servant, as it was pretty generally 
grown a quarter of a century ago; but at the 
present time it is not so well known, yet it is 
one of those subjects that anyone can grow who 
has a greenhonse at command, and there is not 
many prettier or more fragrant objects than a 
well-grown Stook. I should like to persuade in¬ 
tending cultivators to act on the knowledge 
that the less root-disturbance these Stooks have 
the better; for that reason it is best to sow the 
seed where the plants can stand and have plenty 
of room, uflfil they arej 
Digitize:: by 




put In the pots In which they are to flower. 
A frame in which there is a bed of good 
soil ia a very suitable plaoe in which 
to sow the seed ; the next best plaoe 
is on a warm border where the soil is fine and 
rioh. In any oaae plenty of space should be 
allowed, so that the seed may be sown thin that 
the plants may have plenty of room when they 
commence to grow. The seed should be sown 
in drills 6 inches apart, and when the plants 
come np they should be thinned oat the same 
distance as the drills are apart. By the middle 
of October the plants will be large enough to be 
put into pots. I like to have a single plant in a 
4&-inch pot, but some prefer to put three into 
those 6 inches in diameter, and to pall out any 
that have single flowers as soon as they show 
themselves. As soon as they are potted they 
should be placed in a oold frame and kept 
rather close until the leaves will bear full ex¬ 
posure without flagging. During the winter 
and until they come into flower, the best posi¬ 
tion for them is the front bench in the green¬ 
house, where they can get plenty of light and 
air. With regard to soil, any good garden 
earth will suit them. I may also mention that 
there are three distinct colours of this Stook— 
viz., soarlet, white, and purple, whioh may be 
had sep&rate, if desired. 

Mignonette. 

To secure plants to flower in the spring the seed 
should besown early in the month of August. The 
best variety to select is Miles 1 spiral, which has 
a oompaot, upright habit of growth. To obtain 
satisfactory plants a good soil is necessary, and 
some amount of care should be exercised in 
making np the oompost. The proper materials j 
are three parts loam and one part rotten manure 
or leaf-soil, with a good sprinkle of coarse sand. 
As it is best to sow the seed in the pots in whioh I 
the plants are to flower, the size of these should be 
determined at the time of sowing. Very nioe 
and useful sized plants may be grown in 5-inoh 
pots, and those one size larger will be large 
enongh for all ordinary purposes j efficient 
drainage is very essential for Mignonette, as if 
the water does not pass away freely the soil re¬ 
tains more moisture than is good for the plants, 
and then they get ont of health and the leaves 
turn yellow. When filling the pots the oom¬ 
post should be pressed pretty firm, after whioh 
the seed may be sown and oovered with fine 
soil. A pit or frame will answer well to raise 
the plants in, and they may remain there until the 
beginning of November, or even later, if they 
oan be kept secure from frost, and at the same 
time have plenty of light and air, but when 
there is any danger of the frost lasting they are 
safer in the greenhouse. It will be necessary 
to thin ont the plants where they are too thick 
—fonr or five is qnite enongh to fill a 6-inch 
pot. As Mignonette is very impatient of too 
muoh root-moisture in thedark days of mid-winter 
it is neooessary to pay particular attention to 
the watering, and to keep the soil rather dry 
than wet when they are not making muoh 
growth. About the middle of February com¬ 
mence giving the plants liquid-manure as often 
as they want water, or if this is not convenient 
give to each pot a teaspoonful of some concen¬ 
trated manure and gently water it in, and re¬ 
peat the dose three weeks after. If these 
directions are followed the plants will be in 
flower by the begin ing of Apru. J. 0. C. 


Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia oitrio- 
dora).—There are many who prefer plants the 
soent of which partakes more of an aromatio 
character than sweet, such as the plant in ques¬ 
tion. A few sprigs added to a bouquet, in the 
way that Myrtle is tued, or mixed with stands 
of out flowers, is an acceptable addition, espe¬ 
cially as the shoots stand well in water. Old 
examples, that were cut back in spring, and 
have since been encouraged to make growth 
under glase, may now be turned out-of-doors. 
If the pots are plunged in a bed of ashes there 
will be less danger of their suffering through 
want of water, and time will be saved in 
attending to them. The plant is comparatively 
a spare rooter, not requiring nearly so muon 
pet-room as most things—etpsoially in the case 
of small stook ; but with fair treatment it is 
long-lived, and, though much may be done to 
keep np the requisite vigour by the use of 
manure-water, still the time oomes when more 
root space mast be given. Any that are suffering 
through want of larger pote may at onoe have a 
shift. A good-sized specimen—say, from 2 feet 
to 2& feet through—will furnish more material 
for cutting than a number of small plants. 
Young stook strnok from cuttings during the 
past spring should have the points of their 
shoots pinched out sufficiently to make them 
bushy. It is necessary to attend to this, as this 
Aloysia is spire in habit, and if left to itself it 
will run up thin and straggling. Large or 
medium-sized plants that have the soil well 
filled with roots, and whioh it is not at present 
desirable to re-pot, should have manure-water 
from time to time, otherwise the growth will 
come weak and insufficient in quantity.—T. B. 

OoleuB as an annual-— These beautiful 
foliage plants are mostly grown as permanent 
stove plants, or rather a stock of eaoh kind is 
kept through the winter enongh for the pur¬ 
poses of propagation. But this requires a fairly 
warm stove-house; for although Coleus are 
used as out-door bedding plants in summer, they 
require a fairly high temperature to keep them 
safe in winter, and where this is not able to be 
afforded the losses of stock are heavy in severe 
weather, such as prevailed so long last whiter, 
and it may not be generally known that one 
may do away with all this fuss and worry of 
winter-protecting and still enjoy the gay foliage 
of their Colons, by treating them just the same 
as they do their supply of Balsams and other 
greenhonse annuals—viz., by sowing seed in 
heat as early as possible in spring. We 
generally sow in February in pots, or pans of 
light sandy soil, set them in a hot-bed or warm 
house, and treat just the same after they are np 
as if the yonng seedlings were rooted enttings, 
and splendid plants will be ready for the con¬ 
servatory by Jane. We have amongst seedlings 
from a single packet of seed plants the fac-simut 
of nearly all the most popular-named sorts, and 
some very pretty intermediate colours. And 
then there is always an interest in growing seed¬ 
lings of any kind, as one may get a real addition 
to good new kinds, and if not, there is no rea¬ 
son why the praotice of getting up a stook of 
such useful summer decorative plants from seed 
should not be more generally adopted than it is, 
as the space under glass is always needed in 
winter. —J. Groom, Gosport. 

1200.—Fuoheiaa for show.— The best 
plaoe for yotfr Ftichsia which is just showing 
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flower is in a shady spot out-of-doors, providing 
you can protect it from heavy rain and rough 
wind. This can easily be done with a few 
strong stakes and mats, but you must allow both 
light and air to circulate freely around the 
plant. If you must keep it under glass, the 
house should be kept as cool as it is possible by 
leaving open all the ventilators night and day, 
and the glass should be shaded. The following 
are good exhibition sorts: Dark varieties— 
Resplendent, Lord Falmouth, Charming, and 
Wave of Life. Light varieties—Maid of 
Honour, Marginata, Rosa Bonheur, and Rose 
of Castillo.—J. C. C. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 
Masdevallias. 

Not many years ago Masdevallias were repre¬ 
sented by a few kinds only, and those were by 
no means conspicuous for either size or beauty. 
From time to time, however, we heard from 
travellers of kinds of gorgeous beauty, and 
much labour and money was expended in 
attempting to introduce them to this country in 
a living Btate. At last these efforts were 
rewarded by the arrival of M. Veitchi, which, 
by the way, still remains the king amongst them 
all. Masdevallias grow in very cool regions, 
and in consequence of their growths being 
slender thoy have no means of existing during a 
transit of many thousands of miles, through a 
hot climate, shut up in a close atmosphere, 
entirely deprived of the cool soft breezes and the 
moisture so essential to life. Hence arose the 
difficulty experienced in their introduction, the 
conditions beiDg so very different to those kinds 
of Orchids possessing stout pseudo-bulbs acting 
as storehouses for their vitality. Masdevallias 
for some years realised high prices, butas they are 
found to grow freely and can be readily increased 
by division, many of the kinds are now com¬ 
paratively cheap The varieties belonging to 
the Harryana section are not, strictly speaking, 
epiphytal; they are usually found growing in the 
rank Grass and other herbage about the bases 
of the forest-trees, sometimes asoending their 
stems a foot or two, nestling amongst the Mors 
with which they are frequently clothed, and it 
may surprise many of the ardent lovers of these 
plants to know that, although large flowered 
and highly-coloured forms of M. Harryana, 
realise many guineas with us for a small plant, 
in their native country they are frequently 
devoured in huge mouthfuls by browsing oxen. 
The brilliancy of the bloom of this section of 
Masdevallia renders them very effective when 
arranged with the snowy blooms of such plants 
as Odontoglossums, and although they do not 
possess that rotundity of form and quality so 
dear to the strict florist, they retain their beauty 
for many weeks or even months. These plants 
may be well grown by any amateur having a 
cool fernery, whilst there is little fear but 
they will flower freely if they grow vigorously. 
They require the coolest end of a shady fernery, 
and an abundant supply of water during 
summer, and in winter they should ba 
kept moist, as they have no season of 
actual rest. In potting use small pots; large 
masses are apt to become hollow in the middle, 
and thus unsightly, and do not produce 
flowers in such quantities or of so great a size, 
whilst, if a large group of colour is required, 
the small plants can be readily plunged into a 
large pot or pan for the occasion; moreover, 
small plants arrange beautifully with Ferns and 
other flowers of a different colour. Drain the 
pots well, and, as potting material, use half- 
and-half fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss; let 
the plant sit well above the rim of the pot, and 
surface the whole with growing Sphagnum ; for, 
while the Moss continues to grow vfgorouely, 
so also will the Masdevallias increase in a cor¬ 
responding degree. 

M. Harryana. —The accompanying woodcut 
will give those not acquainted with these gems 
an exoellent idea of the shape and general 
appearance of this section of the family. 
It is a free-growing plant; its stems bear a 
single thick and fleshy intense deep-green 
leaf, the whole plant seldom exceeding 10 inches 
in height. The flowers are borne singly upon 
slender stems, which are longer than the leaves, 
the blooms varying considerably in sizs and 
cqlour on different plants. In some the colour 
ll ricf 1 , bright crimjoiji^in others th| crimson 
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is flushed with magenta ; some produce rosy- 
purple blooms, in others the flowers are rose- 
lilao, and even orange-scarlet; but all of them 



Masdevallia Harryana. 

are exquisitely beautiful, and they frequently 
produce two and three crops of bloom in one 
season. It comes from New Grenada. 

M. iqnka resembles the preceding in stature 
and general appearance, Dut its leaves are 
broader, and the flowers are scarcely so large ; 
it also varies considerably in colour. A con¬ 
stant character of M. ignea is the peculiar 
habit of the long tail-like upper segment being 
always bent forward over the broader lower 
ones. The colour of the flowers in the ordi¬ 
nary form is bright cinnabar-red, in other varie¬ 
ties are found shades of orange, and vermilion, 
and even crimson. It usually flowers in mid¬ 
winter, and when growing fretly another crop 
of blooms will appear at the end of the summer 
months, or the beginning of autumn. New 
Grenada. 

M. Lindeni —This is evidently nearly allied 
to Harryana ; the flowers, however, are much 
smaller, and the colour is bright rich purplish- 
magenta. New Grenada. 

M. amabilis is a very free-flowering form, 
and although the individual blooms are some¬ 
what small, they are very showy in the mass ; 
the colour is rosy-car mine. Peru. 

M. Tovarensis.— This is a dwarf form bear¬ 
ing snow-white flowers in mid-winter. When 
the plant is strong, three and four flowers are 
borne together upon one stem. These old 
stems should not be removed from the plants 
while the points are alive, for they continue 
annually to send out fresh flowers from the old 
flower-stems, in addition to making fresh spikes. 
Colombia. 

M. Davisi is a native of Peru, and differs 
in having canary-yellow flowers. A reference 



Masievallia Davisi. 


t) the accompanying wiod;ut will convey a 
batter idea of this p’axt thap a volume of 
words. 


M. rosea.— This species appears to be ex¬ 
tremely plentiful in its native country, Popayan, 
where it is said to cover the slopes of the high 
mountains. Its flowers are produced into a tube 
more than any other kind with which I am 
acquainted. The colour is bright rose-colour, 
the tail-like points being suffused with crimson. 
Peru. 

M. Veitchi —This is the largest and finest 
species of this seotion yet introduced. Its 
flowers measure from 6 inches to 7 inches 
across. The ground oolour is bright orange- 
scarlet. This is suffused with shades of yellow 
and rich purple, resembling shot-silk. It cannot, 
however, be classed with the cheap varieties. 
Native of Peru. The section of Masdevallias of 
which Chimera may be taken as an example 
I must gossip about another time, if you will 
allow me. Matt. Bramble. 


Ferns. —Young plants of the different kinds 
of Adiantum, Pteris, and other Ferns most used 
for cutting and ordinary decorative purposes, 
that were moved from the seed-pan to little 
pots in spring, will cow require another shift. 
This is necessary to admit of their gaining as 
much size and strength as possible before 
winter. Regulate the siza of the pots in ac¬ 
cordance with the more or less vigorous nature 
of the kinds grown ; whilst giving the requisite 
room to enable the plants to keep moving freely, 
it is not well to give larger pots than will get 
well filled with roots before the end of the grow¬ 
ing season. See that plenty of crocks, fine coal 
cinders, ebarooal, or broken sandstone, is mixed 
with the compost, so as to insure its keeping suffi¬ 
ciently porous to permit the water to pass freely 
through it, for though Ferns require much 
more water than most plants, still, if it cannot 
get away freely, the roots soon get into an un¬ 
healthy condition. Continue to give the neces¬ 
sary Bhade in bright weather, but stand the 
plants where they will get plenty of light, with 
enough air to give solidity to the growth. Plants 
of any kinds of Ferns that were not potted in 
spring, and that show signs of requiring more 
root room may now have a shift; this especially 
applies to the Gleichenias and others with creep¬ 
ing stems, that have extended much beyond the 
pots or pans they occupy. Gleichenias, when 
allowed to remain for any length of time in this 
condition, with nothing for the roots that are 
emitted from these rhizomes to lay hold of, 
suffer more than most kinds from the liability 
of the protruding stems to get broken, as when 
injured in this way they do not break back near 
so freely as the Davallias and others with a like 
habit of growth. It is through being let to 
suffer in this manner that Gleichenias often get 
the character of being slow growers ; whereas if 
after they begin to move Ireely the requisite 
spaoe for their spreading stems is given them, 
they increase in size faster than almost any 
Ferns in cultivation—T. B. 

Mimuluees in pans best.— The variety 
of striking oolours to be found in the flowers of 
Mimuluees should be sufficient to recommend 
them ; but if we may judge from the few gar¬ 
dens in which they are found in satisfactory 
condition, it is evident that they are not so 
popular as one would imagine plants of such easy 
culture should be. It is a simple matter to 
raise a stock of plants from seed in three or four 
months’ time ; if a commencement is made in 
spring, thrifty little specimens may be had that 
will produce a good number of flowers. They 
are, properly speaking, spring and early 
summer-flowering plants—seasons at which the 
flowers not only last longer, but are larger than 
those produced during the usually hot months of 
July and August. If an old plant or two have 
been carefully brought through the winter, 
plenty of young shoots will be produced by 
them in February. Many of these may be 
taken up with roots attached to them, ready 
for potting. Those who require large specimens 
should grow them in pans from U inches to S 
inches deep, and from 10 inches to 20 inches in 
diameter, according to convenience. Mimu- 
luses are moisture-loving plants, and therefore 
a good substantial loam is the best soil for them, 
and only moderate drainage is required. They 
are equally well suited for growing ia pots, but 
pans are best for large specimens. People who 
have young pieces that will form plants should 
dibble them in 3 inches apart, and then the 
pans may be plaoed in an ordinary greenhouse, 
urigmal from 
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When they begin to grow they will went plenty! 
of air; if muoh confined, the growth will be 
weak and the flowers email. Unless there 
should be any plants making more growth than 
ordinary, they require no stopping; bat they will 
be the better for Having some neat sticks placed 
to the strongest stems, as the flowers are often 
so large and heavy that the stems are nnable to 
support them. They require a rather liberal 
' r of water when making growth, and they 
also be shaded from very bright tun- 
Those who have to raise a stook of 
plants from seed should be careful to save it 
from a good strain of flowers, and there are 
plenty of suoh in the country. It is best to sow 
It thinly in a rather large pan of fine sandy soil, 
so that the plants may have room enough to 
grow to a good size, as in that case they oan be 
transferred from the seed-pans to those in which 
they are to flower. Seedlings require a little 
more nursing while young than plants from 
cuttings; but as soon as they have grown 2 
inches high, they may have the same treatment 
as rooted plants in pans. Three seedlings put 
into a 5-inch pot make pretty little plants for 
greenhouse or ooneervatory decoration.—C. 

THH OOMINa WHBK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary , from July 30 th 
to August Qth. 

The routine work In the flower garden now takes up a 
good deal of time—Ploking oil dead flowers and seeds, 
trios up plants which need support, pruning evergreen 
shrubs where they are encroaching too much, and cutting 
edgings. Mowing, rolling, ha, are departmental details, 
which are essential to order and neatness, without which 
no garden oan give satisfaction. Hoeing, too, has ooou- 
pled a good deal of time, not because there were weeds to 
destroy, but to koepjdieeaith loose on the surface. We 


have used a good ( 


1 discrimination in our watering. 


Some years ago we overhauled all the beds and deepened 
the soil, so that moat of the beds are now from 2 feet to 
8 feet deep, and It has been a great saving of labour In 
watering sinoe. Re-arranged ooneervatory and rrgulated 
creepers. House gay now with Fuchsias, tuberous Bego¬ 
nias, Lillums, zonal Pelargoniums, Passion-flowers, Tea 
Boses, ha Out down Pelargoniums, and put in a selec¬ 
tion of outtings. Sowed seeds, whloh are just ripe, of 
several new kinds of zonal Pelargoniums. There is a 
saving of time In sowing the seeds as soon as ripe. 
Watered outside Vine-borders attaohed to the late house. 
The roots are near the tuifaoe, and we gave water enough, 
whh a little stimulant in it, to moisten them thoroughly. 
It Is essential to know pretty nearly as muoh about the 
roots of a plant-I mean as to their whereabouts and con¬ 
dition—as it Is their tops, if we are to properly attend to 
their wants. The ohlef points In orchard bouse manage¬ 
ment now are free ventilation and a free use of the engine 
to keep down red spider. We have discontinued water¬ 
log the borders for the present; but we have laid a quan¬ 
tity of ooarse hay on the Inside borders to act as a mulch, 


ha, 


looking! 
, a little 


before they are ripe. Sowed Cucumber-seeds 


Onions. Finished planting Brooooll and other winter 
Greens, Including a good patch of Tom Thumb Ssvovs. 
Gathered Chamomile-blossoms. Out various kinds of 
herbs for drying. Sowed Brown Cos, Cabbage, and Tom 
Thumb Lettuoes. Tied up advancing orops of Lettuce 
and Endive. Placed inverted pots over the Endive to 
hasten blanohing. Made a further sowing of green curled 
Bodive, adding a few seeds of the round-leaved Batavian 
kind, though we like the green curled variety best 
Sowed Cabbages of various kinds. Potted more Straw¬ 
berries for forcing; potting firmly. Sowed Turnips for 
winter. Planted a small tuif pit with dwarf French 
Beans. This crop oomes in very useful after those in the 
open ground are out cff by frost. Netting up Red 
Currants and other fruits whloh we wished to keep longer. 
Shifted into blooming-pots the last batoh of Chrysanthe- 
These are the late struok plants whioh come in so 
Tool 


applying cut-flowers. Took up early Potatoes ; 
quite ripe enough, and we wanted the land for 


uscfal for su| 

they were qi ___ 

another crop. Looked over Tomatoes to remove side- 
shoots, and gave another tie to the leaders. Gave a soak¬ 
ing of water to the Violets intended for framing at the end 
of next month. Collected manure for making Mushroom- 
beds. Cleared off old Peas and Beans. Earthed up early 
Celery. Layered Carnations. 


_ GREENHOUSE. 

Cinerarias. —So muoh has been done In late 
years in the improvement of Cinerarias, that 
seed from a good strain will produce varieties 
good enough to satisfy all reasonable require¬ 
ments $ but it often happens that in a batoh of 
plants so raised, a few varieties appear that are 
exceptionally fine in colour, form, habit of 
growth, or all combined. As previously pointed 
out, it is suoh as these that should be retained 
for the prod notion of seed. When varieties of 
this character have been obtained, it is well 
worth while to propagate them, whioh b 
easily effected by separating the snokers that 
are usually jproduoed by the plants, after 


attended to with water after blooming, and kept 
free from aphides, the sucker shoots in ques¬ 
tion will soon be large enough for taking off and 
potting. In removing them from the old plants, 
secure as many roots as possible ; in the absence 
of these the lower leaves will be likely to die, 
and their loss muoh interferes with the good 
appear an oe of the plants, as a well-managed 
Cineraria should not show any bare stem, 
but on the oontrary the lower leaves should 
half hide the pot. As soon as the suckers 
are ready to take off put them singly in pots 
just large enough to hold their roots. Pot 
them in loam, well enriched with some leaf- 
mould and rotten manure, to whioh add some 
sand. Water so as to mobten the soil well 
directly the suckers are potted. Stand them in 
a garden frame, keeping the lights nearly oloaed 
for a week or two until the roots begin to move; 
daring thb time shade from the son and keep 
the atmosphere mobt by applying water freely 
to the material on whioh the pots are stood. 

Seedling Cinerarias.— Plants raised from 
seed sown early will soon be ready for potting 
on. Thb must not be delayed, for the sooner 
the plants get established the better chanoe 
they will have of gaining strength with plenty 
of stout leaves at the base. Green-fly must be 
diligently sought after; unless continual atten¬ 
tion b given to the destruction of thb pest it b 
no use attempting the cultivation of these, and 
several others of the most useful flowering 
subjeots that amateurs oan grow. If ever the 
insects are allowed to get numerous the plants 
suffer to an extent that no subsequent oaxe oan 
make good. 

Early- flowered Lilies —Lilies that bloomed 
early, suoh as L. Harrbi and L. eximium, should 
have their potting no longer deferred, as, if the 
bulbs have made new roots to any extent, it b 
not possible to get the old soil away from them, 
and re-pot without injuring the young fibres, 
and if thb takes plaoe it does muoh to 
interfere with their growth and flowering. The 
pots must be well drained. Lilies of most 
kinds will suooeed in moderately free loam of 
an ordinary description; but to grow them 
well it b necessary to have the loam of a turfy 
nature, oontaining plenty of vegetable matter. 
To this should be added some leaf-mould, 
rotten manure, and sand. Give pots propor¬ 
tionate in size to the number of bulbs that are 
to be grown together in eaoh pot. When the 
bulbs are shook out every year, and re-potted 
in new soil, it b not necessary to give them so 
muoh root-room as when they are left for several 
seasons with several bulbs m a mass, only vet 
ting a portion of the material away at the time 
of potting. With most Lilies it b better to 
plaoe the bulbs deeper in the pots than b fre 
quently practised, especially such as have i 
disposition to form roots on the stem above 
the bulb. L. auratum that flowered early, 
the tops of whioh are now dying down, 
should, as soon as they are denuded of leaves, 
be re-potted. The old L. oandidum, whloh b 
now muoh used for pot-oulture, either for forc¬ 
ing or to come in of its own aooord, directly the 
tops have lost their vitality should also be at 
onoe turned out of the pots, the old material 
got away, and be re potted in new soil. Thb 
fine Lily b one of the quiokest to begin grow¬ 
ing again after its tops have died off, and if 
the new roots, whioh oommenoe to push some 
time before there b any movement in the tops, 
get injured, the ohanoes are that the bulbs 
will not flower next year. It foroes well, 
produoing little, if any fewer, flowers 
than it yields when planted out-of-door*! 
but when foroed it will not bear hurrying. 
Its matohless parity of colour, oombined with 
its cheapness, oommend it to everyone who has 
a greenhouse, as where allowed to oome on 
slowly in a greenhouse temperature there b 
every likelihood of the bulbs continuing to 
thrive under pot-oulture, as well as others that 
have proved their ability to go on flowering and 
increasing under thb method of cultivation. 
There b little doubt that thb old favourite 
kind will in future be largely grown in potr, 
Those who have greenhouses, and have a stock 
of the plant in the open ground, should, as soon 
as the leaves have turned yellow, take up and 
pot some bulbs. Efeht-inoh pots will be large 
enough for three bulns. After potting plunge 
the pots in ashes, seeing that in spells of dry 
weather the soil does not get too dry. If thb 
will receive a oheok. The 


advantage of growing thb Lily in a greenhouse 
b that so managed it can be had in flower much 
earlier than it oomes in out-of-doors. For green¬ 
house, or room decoration, as abo for the use of 
the flowers in a out state, arranged in large 
vases, there are few plants more desirable. 

Watering pot plants.— Plants that have 
their roots confined in pots, whether under 
glass or out-of-doors, require a good deal of 
attention in suoh dry summers as the present has 
so far been. Under glass they are wholly de¬ 
pendent on the water that b given them, not 
being able to make any shift for themselves like 
plants that have their roots unoonfined are able 
to do, and when the plants suns out-of-doors, 
unless when there b unusually heavy rain, they 
require even more water than when in a house 
or pit. As the season advanoes and the roots 
fill the soil, it necessarily follows that mote 
water will be required. Where sucoess in cul¬ 
tivation b aimed at, the plants should never be 
allowed to flag for want of moisture; in hot, 
dry weather the stook should be gone over 
morning and evening, being oareful in all oases 
when water b required to give enough to 
moisten the whole of the soil thoroughly. Where 
the plants are stood on mobture-holding mate¬ 
rial of some kind it will be a great advantage, 
as by keeping it damp the pots will absorb as 
muoh as will keep the roots whioh lay olosely 
paoked against the inner surface from injury. 
After watering in the evening most plants will 
be benefited by syringing freely overhead, 
whether they are under glass or out-of-doors. 

Thomas Baines, 


oooura the young roots i 


Outdoor Garden. 

Carnations.—L ook over beds of seedlings 
and pull up all plants having single and worth¬ 
less flowers. The sooner all byering b finished 
now the better, as when the plants lose their 
foroe the layers take longer to form roots, and 
there b more sluggbhness in the plants 
generally. 

Saving flower-seeds .—Look after the seed- 
pods of any ohoioe kinds of hardy flowers, such 
as Pinks, Pansies, hardy bulbs, Ac. Gather them 
before they are ripe enough to burst, and scatter, 
and pboe them in sauoers in an airy room, to 
complete the ripening. 

Planting evergreen shrubs. —The removal 
of evergreens from one part of the grounds 
to another may begin as soon as the weather 
ohanges, though it b hardly advisable yet to 
begin planting if the plants nave to be obtained 
from a nursery, possibly at some dbtanoe, 
though preparations for planting, suoh as trench¬ 
ing, digging, and levelling, may oommenoe at 
onoe. 

Beds for Rhododendrons and other choice 
shrubs may be got ready by trenching and im¬ 
proving the soil. Thb class of plants always 
grow well in peat or in the alluvial deposits 
usually found on the banks of lakes, ponds, or 
rivers. Rhododendrons will not suoceed in a 
limestone soil, and to attempt their culture 
under such circumstances will be useless, but 
where the soil b not overburdened with lime 
they will succeed, if liberally treated. Mix 
plenty of leaf-mould and old turf with the 
natural soil of the pboe, and make the beds 
2 feet deep at least. If the situation b a dry 
one, dress the beds a little below the natural 
level, and mulch heavily in summer with 
manure. 

The rockery. —Many plants here will re¬ 
quire watering now, and a little temporary 
shade will be very grateful to many things. 
After watering anything, soatter a little leaf- 
mould or Cocoa-fibre on the bare spots of earth 
around the plants to oheok evaporation. The 
evening b the best time to do all watering. 

Mulching Dahlias.— If not already done 
plaoe 3 inches in thiokness of manure over the 
roots of Dahlias to keep them oool and mobt. 
Fine flowers oannot be obtained without thb. 

Trained creepers on walls and arches.— 
The Clematb family are very bright and showy 
now. All the long growth should be scoured- 
but short sprays of all creepers which the wind 
oannot get muoh hold of may be allowed to hang 
done graoefully. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery. —Keep the bterab pinched back on 
late Grapes. The growth b steadying a bit 
now under the influence of the advancing orop 
and the tropio&i sunshine. The oolour and 
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finish of the orop depends upon the oondition of 
the main leaves. Keep a sharp look out for red 

S pider and thrips. Both of these may be kept 
own with the sponga if their first appearance is 
noted, and the attack begun at once. Ripe 
Grapes may be bottled and placed in a oool 
room with a north aspect The bottling is done 
by cutting the banoh with a piece of wood, 
which is inserted in a bottle of water, placed 
in a raok permitiag the bunch to hang clear. 

Orchard-house. —So long as the present hot 
weather lasts the engine must be used freely 
twioe a-day ; every comer of the house must be 
visited by the cleansing, refreshing stream. Trees 
ripening their fruits should have less water, especi¬ 
ally at the roots, or the flavour will suffer. 
Pinch back all laterals, and expose the fruits of 
Pesohes and Nectarines to as much sunshine as 
possible. In some instances it may be neoessary 
to pinch off a leaf, or a part of a leaf to give 
the fruit full exposure. 

Wall tabes —Peaches on south walls must 
be washed frequently now with water containing 
a little soap and sulphur, in anticipation of red 
spider. So long as the dry weather continues, 
it will be almost impossible to give stone-fruits 
too much water if growing on the sunny side of 
the wall; indeed, all sides of the wall are sunny 
now. Keep all young wood closely nailed in, 
and pinch back all sub-laterals. 

Watering Apples.— The falling fruit is a 
pretty sure sign that the trees require support. 
If it were possible to soak the roots of the 
Apple-trees with sewage, it would be a great 
advantage. 

Strawberry runners are not so plentiful 
this year as is oustomary, the heavy orop of 
fruit and the dry weather having left no surplus 
energy. Eooouragement should be given in the 
shape of liquid manure, and, as a last resource, 
the best of the crowns from the plantations 
destined to be destroyed may be used to form 
new beds. 

Figs in the open air.— The sunshine has 
been very beneficial to these. Remove all 
surplus wood. Not a leaf or a branch that is 
unnecessary should be left. Nail in the young 
wood; and if the trees on shallow borders 
show signs of distress, give a soaking of liquid 
manure. This will help to give size to the 
fruits, which will shortly take their final 
swelling. 

Melons.— It will require olose attention now 
to keep the red spider at bay. The inseots 
dislike moisture. A little guano sprinkled 
about the frame will be useful. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Sow Cabbages. —The main sowing for the 
spring supply should be made now. South of 
London, considering the character of the season, 
a delay of a few days will be advisable, especially 
as regards such kinds as Atkins' Matchless and 
others of the early York seotion. If the weather 
continues dry, soak the drills with water, cover 
with dry soil, and shade till the young plants 
are pushing through; then stir the surface 
frequently. 

Spinach for autumn.— The prickly variety 
may be sown now for autumn use. We sow 
after early Potatoes without any preparation 
beyond a sprinkling of soot and guano hoed in 
deeply. The drills are then drawn a foot apart. 
If dry we water with liquid-manure. Sow the 
seeds thinly on the wet surface, and cover with 
dry soil from the sides of the drills. 

The early Potatoes are small, but good in 
quality, and the late kinds will be small, unless 
rain come speedily. I notice on the land where 
the spaces between the rows was freely and 
deeply stirred with the fork the plants are looking 
less fatigued with the heat than where the hoe 
only was used. 

Tomatoes. —These are doing famously in the 
bright sunshine. All the attention required is 
to train up the main shoots as they grow. Pinch 
off all side growths when small, and see that 
the plants do not suffer from lack of moisture. 
By-and-bye a few of the leaves should be 
removed to let in the sunshine to ripen the 
fruits. If the crop is very heavy feed with 
liquid-manure, and thin out the large clusters, as 
large handsome fruits are of more value than small 
ones ; and when there are fruits to thin off the 


crop can be made more regular and even in size 
ana quality. 

Gathering French Beans.—L eave none to 
get too old for use/or’ the plants will cease 
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bearing. When the Frenoh Beans, or Scarlet 
Runners, are in excess of the demand, gather a 
lot and paok them in jars for winter use. 
Sprinkle a little salt in the bottom of the jar ; 
then place a layer of beans two inches or so thiok, 
then a sprinkling of salt, and so on, till the jar is 
full. Tie the mouth of the jar down tightly, and 
paok away in a oool dark cellar, or bury the 
jars in dry earth in the open air. 

Lettuce and Endive. —The weather Is try¬ 
ing for these now, but a muloh of short manure 
will keep them all right. The plants on the north 
border stand the bsst, though those on the 
ridges between the Calery trenches have been 
very useful. It's of no use to sow or plant 
without thoroughly moistening the soil an hour 
or so before ana shading after. 

Mushroom beds —Collect manure now for 
making open-air beds for autumn bearing. Such 
beds will suooeed anywhere now. I have had 
them do well against the north side of a 
wall. An open shed looking to the north is an 
excellent place for the season, or a trench may 
be dug in the ground, filled full of the right kind 
of manure, treading it in firmly, and spawning 
when the temperature drops below 90 degs. 

Sow main crops ov Turnips, plant out 
more Celery and Winter Greens. 

E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

Gladioli are advancing rapidly towards the 
blooming point, and should receive a little 
attention. Many of the plants will require the 
support of a neat stake, particularly if the 
bulbs were not planted somewhat deeply ; and 
though the Gladiolus oannot be classed as a 
moisture-loving subject, a good soaking of 
liquid-manure, applied just as the bloom-spikes 
are rising, will be found to benefit the plants 
greatly, especially where the soil is at all light 
or dry. The commoner varieties are now so 
cheap, and they are so easily grown and showy 
withal, that spaoo should be found for a few In 
every garden. 

Propagation. —The increase of such subjects 
as are usually propagated in the autumn ought 
now to be oonsidered. Pinks will strike readily 
from cuttings inserted in sandy soil under a 
hand-light in a shady position and kept moist. 
Where these can be grown at all, Pansies and 
Violas may be propagated in the same manner, 
though anywhere near large towns the former, 
at any rate, are always more satisfactory when 
grown from seeds, which also may be sown 
about this time for spring flowering, and must 
be kept moist and shaded. Cuttings or eyes of 
choice Hollyhocks now root readily in sandy 
soil in a frame; keep olose and shaded. Zonal 
Pelargoniums of all kinds will strike freely, if 
inserted in the open ground during the next 
fortnight only, and the show and Frenoh kinds 
should be inserted in pots in a frame. 

_ B. C. R. 

BOSKS, 

Roses have bloomed fairly well this year, 
where well supported with good soil and moisture. 
Remove all faded flowers before the petals 
begin to drop about, and dear away all shoots 
other than the true growths from all stocks 
everywhere. Budding should be proceeded 
with when the conditions are suitable. The 
bark works best just after rain or during a 
showery time. The plants are very free from 
mildew up to the present. If it appears, meet 
and subdue it at once with a dust of sulphur. The 
Orange fungus must be stamped out by the 
removal and burning of every infected leaf. The 
single-flowered Japanese Roses are very bright 
and pleasing now ; the foliage being fresh and 
luxurious, adds to the general effectiveness.— 
E. H. 

1218.— Harrison’s Brier. —From the in¬ 
formation which you give I am disposed to think 
that your plant is suffering for the want of 
root moisture, owing to some peculiar condition 
in the position it occupies. I am not aware that 
it requires any special treatment, and it cer¬ 
tainly is not a particularly moisture-loving sub¬ 
ject, as I have it growing in several parts of the 
garden, and in one instance the spot is a dry 
one, yet that plant grows and flowers as well as 
the others. I think you should examine the 
soil, and, if neoessary, take up the plant next 
November, and re-plant it in some fresh earth. 


Perhaps there is not depth of soil enough; 
18 inones of good earth is none too much.— 
J. C. C. 

Roee Her Majesty. — Boring last 
year’s season this Rose was the subject of con¬ 
siderable disparagement. On the light soil 
here, however, it has been, through all the 
recent drought, simply superb ; perfect in form 
and colour, and surpassing in size and bloom 
as well as durability, every other variety 
grown. The plant is most hardy and vigorous, 
and deserves, as it has obtained, unqualified 
praise.—B., War ling ham, Sumy. 

1209— Raieingr Sweet Briere.— The 
Sweet Brier strikes readily from cuttings. In 
the beginning of October select some of the 
strongest shoots of the current season’s growth, 
and out them into lengths of about 9 inches each ; 
then dibble them into a partially shady border, 
placing 6 inches of the cutting in the earth. 
By the following autumn they will be suffi¬ 
ciently rooted to be taken up and planted where 
wanted to remain. You may also raise them 
from seed by taking out the seeds from the heps 
when they are quite ripe, and sowing them in 
the open ground; bnt cuttings root so freely it 
is not necessary to resort to raising seedlings.— 
J. C. 0. 

1219 — Boee.growing. —Clay soils should 
undoubtedly be well drained for Roses, and efforts 
should be made to lighten its character by the 
addition of lime rubble and cinder-ashes. Fresh 
slaked lime, spread on the surface and worked 
in when the ground is dry, will have a tendency 
to oounteract the effects of the iron in the soil. 
But looking at the character of the present 
season, and the fact that you have only recently 
taken possession of your garden, I think you 
have not had time to prove what the soil can do 
in the case of Roses. I should prefer to try 
trenching up the ground 2 feet deep before I 
resorted to draining, as more mistakes are made 
by draining too much than too little.—J. C. C. 

1205 -Dark-red Rose.— There are several dark-red 
Roses besides thore you mention. My choioe ol (our 
others would be : Empress cf India, Reynolds Hole, Abel 
Cani6re, and Xavier Olibo. You are, no doubt, aware 
that most of these maroon-ooloured Roses are not very 
strong growers. The first and third of my list is the best 
in that respect.—J. C O. 

A greenhouse difficulty.—I do not 
agree with “ W. P.” that a boiler which is built 
iato the briokwork of a greenhouse remains a 
tenant’s fixture. Woodfall, in “The Law of 
Landlord and Tenant,” says “a boiler built 
into the masonry of a greenhouse cannot be re¬ 
moved, although it is otherwise with respect to 
the pfpss of a heating apparatus connected with 
the boiler by screws.” Stoves and ranges, it is 
true, may be removed by a tenant if the damage 
caused by such removal is made good. 11 W. P.” 
and his friends should adopt the plan so often 
recommended in the columns of this journal— 
that i«, endeavour to get a proper understand¬ 
ing with the landlord before the work is carried 
out. Moat land-owners would be willing for the 
tenant to remove his fixture at the end of his 
tenancy if he did no damage to the landlord’s 
structure. The reason why landlords refuse to 
give the consent to their erection is because 
they fear the tenants may call upon them to 

f ay for the fixtures within a very short time, 
fc is a very unpleasant business to meddle with, 
for executors and others always expect to reoeive 
the original value of the fixtures, not taking into 
account the pleasure they have already given. 
—Faloonbridge. 

Insects eating Clematis leaves.— 
About this time last year I sent you a poor 
little innocent spider, together with a half-eaten 
spray of my Clematis Jackmani, and asked you 
if he were the culprit. You rightly answered, 
“ Certainly not.” The mischief was all done 
then, and the beautiful flowers and foliage, hope¬ 
lessly destroyed for the season; so I did not 
take your advice and search for the enemy with 
a light at night. But this season, seeing the 
same ruinous work beginning afresh, I have 
done so, and caught the offender red (or, rather, 
green) handed, hard at work. He proves to be 
an old acquaintance—the earwig; so I hasten 
to warn any of your readers who may have this 
beautiful Clematis of a possible danger.— Fair- 
field. 

Our readers will kindly remember the* we are at all 
times glad to receive /or engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs qf plants or views , especially qf 
gardens cf an amdio #r natural character. 
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GLORY PEA (CLIANTHUS). 

Thrhb plants, despite their great beauty when 
in flower, are but seldom met with in gardens, 
even the almost hardy and best known kind the 
Glory Pea of New Zealand (Clianthus 
pnniceus), being generally conspicuous by its 
absence. It is a moat distinct looking, and as 
handsome and free-flowering an evergreen, cool 
greenhouse, or half-hardy plant as one could 
well wish to see. Its blossoms are of a splendid 
crimson colour, and are produced in large 
bunches during the summer months, and are 
admirably adapted for conservatory decoration 


and shaded, when they oan be gradually inured 
to light and air, and be potted on as desired. 

The Globy Pea of Norfolk Island (C. 
oarneus) is a capital speoiei, having pale-red, or 
flesh coloured flowers. It is of a good habit, and, 
like C. puniceos, does well out-of-doors although, 

| generally speaking, it likes more warmth than 
that variety. It is not at all particular as to soil. 

Clianthus maonificus is a good form of C. 
punioeus, having a very vigorous habit of 
growth, rendering it specially adapted to cover 
a pillar in a conservatory. 

Dam pier’s Glory Pea (0. Dampleri) —This 
species, which we figure, is one of the brightest 



Dampler's Glory Pea Clianthus Dampieri). 


being very persistent. This Glory Pea has a , 
good constitution, it is a very free grower, and 
does not often get out of health. Good sandy, 
fibry loam will grow it well; peat may be used 
where such a kind of loam is not available, but 
when growing in a loamy soil it generally flowers 
more freely. In sheltered localities in this 
country it does well planted out at the foot of a 
wall in good soil, and if given some suitable pro¬ 
tection daring the winter will generally survive, 
and in some cases thrive amazingly. It is easily 
propagated by cuttings of the young shoots 
taken off when 4 inches or 5 inches with a heel; 
these may generally be had in right condition 
about May. Potted sf^glj in.jm?ll pols, plied 
with sand, they will soo\|o<|t4jf)k ip. b(os b, moist, 


of leguminous plants, and when well grown is 
most striking. It produces seeds freely, and 
they grow readily, but must not afterwards be 
disturbed. It thrives best where it has un¬ 
limited root-room in a well drained border, in a 
mixture of equal parts of rough, chopped loam, 
peat, and river sand. It needs copious supplies 
of water whilst growing. The seeds Bhould be 
sown in the autumn, where they are to remain, 
watering the plants carefully during the winter, 
to which they are peculiarly liable. Slugs are 
particularly partial to it, and it should be prt, 
teoted from their ravages by winding cotton 
wool round the collar or neck. It is also very 
' liable, like the other species, to be attacked by 
red spider; but when onoe it get* a fair start 


in spring, it pushes on with great vigonr, 
flowering, and ripening seeds nntil late in the 
autumn, when it dies apparently from exhaus¬ 
tion. It rarely flowers a second year. This 
Clianthus, if grown in pots, should be treated 
as follows—viz., sow the seeds in the month of 
April singly in small pots, 3 inches or 4 inohes 
in diameter, in a mixture of turfy loam, fibrous 
peat, a liberal addition of leaf-mould, and 
sharp sand. The pots should be well drained, 
and tilled with the compost, covering the seeds 
abont I inch in depth. The pots should be 
placed in an intermediate temperature, where 
the seeds will soon vegetate. As soon as the 
yonng plants have made a fair amount of pro¬ 
gress, and have become tolerably well-rooted, 
they must be shifted at once into their flowering- 
pots. In performing this operation great care 
must be taken to avoid the least injury or 
disturbance to the roots ; they are so impatient 
of this that if great care be not taken in the 
re-potting they often die. The soil used should 
be rough and open, and a temperature of about 
45 degs. will suit them well throughout the 
winter. In spring they will make rapid pro¬ 
gress, and come into flower about the end of 
April or beginning of May, when their 
brilliantly-coloured flowers are most attractive. 
To keep up an annual succession a few seeds 
should be sewn every year. H. 


FRUIT. 

LATE STARTED VINES BEST. 

Were my only study to Eeoure the finest 
possible crop of Grapes at the least expense, 1 
would never start a Vine into growth until the 
end of March or beginning of April, as then I 
should secure the invaluable assistance of a long 
day, bright sunshine, and genial weather— 
conditions more conducive to high-olass Grape 
production than any others whioh could be 
named. Grape growing in the early spring 
months is by no means an easy matter, and 
Vines which would only produce a very ordi¬ 
nary crop if started in January, will often bear 
a first-rate crop if not started nntil April. 
Where there are several vineries, and a long 
succession of Grapes is expected, it is, of 
course, necessary to start some of them early; 
but where there is only one vinery I would 
strongly urge the starting to be delayed until 
about the time just named, when easy oulture 
and good results would be the rule. Some 
are ambitious to have Grapes ripe in June or 
July ; but, when not for sale, they are really 
not valuable then, as Strawberries, Goose¬ 
berries, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, and other 
fruits are in season from June nntil September, 
and no one miases Grapes very mueh when a 

g ood supply of these fruits oan be had. When, 
owever, these are becoming scarce or altogether 
over, Grapes are priaed. Vines started into 
growth in April will mature their fruit in 
September, and the crop may be used during 
October, November, and December—months in 
which Grapes will be more acceptable than 
earlier, when choioe dessert fruits are readily 
obtained in great variety. Grape growers on a 
small scale, who have adopted this course, have 
been delighted with the free way in which their 
Vines made their growth as well as the fine 
supply of late fruit which was the remit. 

Afril is an important month 
in Vine eulture. Vines which have been grow¬ 
ing for many weeks will assume fresh vigour 
then, and tying in the shoots, stopping, and 
thinning will require attention two or three 
times weekly. I have seen fine shoots, tied 
down moderately close during dull weather 
when making very slow growth, after a day or 
two’s bright sunshine push so rapidly, that 
many were broken off through being tied down 
too closely. It is, therefore, unwise to tie down 
the shoots closely while still growing, and they 
should never be tied into their permanent posi¬ 
tions until all danger of their making a sudden 
start of this kind in past. As a rnle, amateurs 
are afraid to prune their Vines very hard in. 
One eye, or two at most, are enough to allow to 
each spur ; but from four to six are often allowed 
to remain at pruning time, and when the 
Vines are started into growth, the whole of these 
grow, and the majority are allowed to remain 
until they are some inches in length, in order 
that it may be asen which one has the beet bunch 
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or promise of ono. But thb plan b Injurious to 
the Vine, u ao many ahoota crowd each other, 
and, when taken off, they leave a wound, from 
whloh aap flows freely; whereae, if the whole 
of the young ahoota were rubbed cff when not 
more than half an inch in length, except the 
one left to bear fruit, the whole of the atrength 
of the othera would be thrown into it, and it 
would be atronger in both wood and leaf, 
and better able to produoe a larger bunoh, 
than oould be cxpeoted from amongat the 
crowd whieh results from allowing too many 
shoots to grow. I have notioed in many vineries 
that the finest bunches and best finished 
fruit were invariably produoed on Vines where 
the ahoota were what many would be inolined 
to regard as too far apart, and the smallest and 
worst-finished bunohes on Vines heavily laden 
with a superabundance of ahoota and leaves. 
Crowding a great many rods into a small 
space b bad enough, but orowding the shoots 
b worse still, and Doth evils should be avoided 
from the very beginning of the season. Rods 
only formed last year, that are sending forth 
shoots for the first time, will emit double the 
number required to bear fruit or form per¬ 
manent spurs, and the disbudding of these ought 
to have every attention. It b a mistake 
to allow the shoots to remain too dose to 
eaoh other; 12 inohev, 15 inehes, or even 18 inches 
b net too far for them to be apart. We do 
not, however, approve of having them directly 
opposite each outer on the rod, but alternately, 
and about equal distances. Thus, the bottom 
shoot might be 2 feet from the base on one side; 
the first shoot on the other side 2 feet 8 inches 
up, and ao on to the top. These shoots should 
not be left until they are any great length, but 
the majority of what will have to be removed 
should be rubbed off almost as soon as they can 
be seen. Disbudding U the first operation 
demanding attention after the Vines begin to 
grow. Then follows stopping the ahoota. There 
b a rule in thb whloh may be followed almost 
without exception—viz , stop every side-shoot 
two leaves or joints beyond the bunoh, and as 
growth goes on and stopping has to be done 
again, another leaf may be left; but, unless the 
rods are trained very far apart, the shoots should 
never be allowed to extend further than three or 
four leaves at most beyond the bunch. Neglect 
in stopping leads quickly to the shoots extend¬ 
ing so far that they become entangled, light b 
obstructed, and when a general cutting off of the 
ends of the shoots takes plaoe, muoh injury is 
done to the Vines. I have seen Vines growing 
most luxuriantly before thb was done almost 
come to a standstill, and it oould easily be seen 
that they had experienced a severe oheok. In 
order to avoid this, the points of the shoots 
should be pinched out with the finger and thumb 
before they have extended far or beoome thicker 
than a quul, and from thb no injury whatever 
will result. Indeed, it b a beneficial practioe, 
as the material needed to form a long useless 
Shoot will be confined to the fruit and shoot 
whloh bears it, and these are the two points on 
which to oentre all the energies of the Vine, 


SOME PRACTISE TYING THB HODS 
to the trellb about half their length up after 
pruning, and the remainder b allowed to droop 
down. This is supposed to make the young 
shoots push forth as freely at the bottom as 
at the top; but well-matured Vines do not 
require snSh treatment. Where it b done, 
however, great care must be taken in tying 
up the rods when the shoots on them are 
some inohes in length, as they are very 
easily knocked off, and some may be removed 
that ought to remain. Tying down the shoob, 
too, requires muoh oare. Sometimes they will 
grow almost upright, and suoh shoots oannot be 
got to bend down to the trellis and be tbd in all 
at onoe. At first they should only be bent 
over gently and brought down a few inohes; 
then, in three or four days, they should be 
drawn down a little more, until, in three or 
four tyings, they may be safely fixed in their 
places. A mobt, sweet atmosphere b one of the 
greatest aids I oould name to successful Grape¬ 
growing. Without thb the wood, leaves, and 
fruit will never develop thoroughly, and insects 
will be plentiful. Some approve of syringing 
from the time the Vines are started until they 
oome into flower. They oease during that period, 
and continue syringing attain until thr colouring 
of the berrim bw»ta i. vjnSfi ti re to rated are. 
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asa rule, remarkably dean and free from insects. 
Others who do not syringe only damp the floors 
or surfaoe of the inside border, and Grapes 
grown under thb system are generally more 
perfeot in the bloom which comes on the berries 
than suoh as are syringed ; but they are seldom 
so free from red spider, and clean Vines are to 
be preferred to mere bloom and fruit, although 
syringed Vines are by no means destitute of 
that, but it b apt to be a little blembhed. As 
a rule, Vines, and espeeblly those in the hands 
of amateurs, do not receive sufficient water in 
summer—from the time they get fairly into 
growth until the fruit b ripe. When the border 
b well drained it b almost impossible to give 
too muoh water; the finest Grapes I ever nad 
were from Vines thoroughly drenched at the 
root onee a fortnight throughout the whole of 
the time during which they were in active 
growth. _ M. M. 


MAKING STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

This b the best time of year to set about 
making new Strawberry beds, for the sooner 
the runners oan be obtained and planted, the 
greater probability b there of a good crop the 
first season, every day while the ground b 
warm being of more importance than three 
later in the season. The best plan in selecting 
a site for the new bed b to make sure that 
Strawberries have not been on that pieoe of 
ground for a good term of years, ana at thb 
season of the year there b usually a good many 
early vegetable orops being oleared off, ana 
after Peas, Beans, Mid Potatoes, the land will 
be dean and In the beat possible condition for 
the purpose in view. Put on a good coat of 
manure, and dig or trenoh it in according to 
the nature of the soil. In our porous soil I 
think it a decided mbtake to bury the manure 
deeply, as when heavy rains oome in the autumn 
the manurial properties get washed away into 
the subsoil. I would, therefore, prefer keeping 
the manure near the surface, and simply loosen¬ 
ing the seoond spit with a fork. If the soil b 
dry it oan hardly be trodden too muoh, as 
Strawberries like a firm surface soil. To make 
the most of the time, the runners should be 
layered in pots, or on pieces of turf, as in dry 
seasons like the present they do not take hold of 
the dusty surfaoe like they do when it b mobt, 
and as soon as they are well rooted they may be 
planted out without any cheok. 

The dbtanoe between the rows may be varied 
aooording to the size of the foliage that the 

P lants carry; but strong growers like Sir J. 

'axton, that b suoh a favourite with the 
market-gardeners, should not be less than 2 
feet apart eaoh way if very large fruit is desired. 
After planting give a good soaking of water, 
and keep all runners pinched off as they appear. 
No other orop should do put on the ground, but 
the surfaoe anould be frequently hoed to keep 
down weeds, and in winter a good ooat of 
manure should be spread on the surfaoe. Thb 
acts both as a stimulant to the roots and a pro¬ 
tection to the crown from very severe frost. In 
spring, any weeds should be got out by gen 
lifting them with a fork; but the soil should not 
be dug or forked, as the firmer it b about the 
crowns the better ; in thb locality, the soil b 
trodden firm if any of the crowns are loosened 
by frost. A mulching of litter should be put 
between the rows before the bloom expands, as 
it keeps the moisture in the soil, and abo the 
fruit dry and dean from the splashing of heavy 
rains. In dry weather plenty of water must be 
applied, for no plant suffers more than the 
Strawberry from drought. Directly the orop b 
gathered, and enough runners secured for new 
beds, the plants must be oleared of old leaves 
and runners so that their strength may be con¬ 
centrated on the formation of crowns for another 
year, for a bed well made, and, above all, well 
treated afterwards, will remain fruitful for 
many years. Jambs Groom, 

Gosport, 


1196.— Strawberries for light soil.— 

Having to deal with just suoh a soil as that 
described by “ Enfield,” I would strongly 
advise him to grow Vioomtosse Herbert de 
Thury and President, and if only one variety b 
required, to rely solely on President, as that 
variety b an enormous cropper. Here many of 
the fruits turn the soales at 1 oz. Vioomtesoe 
yields fairly well, and b a few days earlier. 
Keen's Seedling b only moderate ; other 


varieties we have, and they are comparatively 
worthless, To one and all with light sous 
I would recommend President. — Ricjhabb 
Wbllxr, Qlenstal Gardens , Co. Limerick . 

-I should sdvise you to try the following sorts for 

your light ground : Gem tease Herloarft de Thury, Blesses, 
end Bloton Pine. The most satisfactory way to proceed 
is to try two or three sorts drat, and after a fair trial, 
select the moat suitable. There is a very old sort named 
Margaret, whloh 1 have known to do well in suoh a soil as 
yours.—CL _ 


GOOD STRAWBERRIES. 

With new varieties of Strawberries, as with 
most other fruits, the general tendency for a 
long time has been to attaoh importance' to size, 
and weight of orop, rather than to good edible 
properties. If a new variety b raised that 
proauoes fruit unusually big and good-looking, 
it comes ont with a glowing description. Num¬ 
bers of people are tempted to procure It; the 
fact of its being new b sufficient, even after it 
b tried, to cause many for a time to overlook 
what defeota it may have. Strawberries, being 
so easily rabed, and taking so little time to 
oome to a bearing state, oonpled with the rapid 
rate at which they increase, have resulted In 
the numbers of aoid, flavourless varieties that 
now abound. The descriptions that are usually 
given of muoh the greater number of the aorta 
now grown, and which In reality have nothing ex¬ 
cept appearance to oommend them, are that thsy 
are pleasantly aoid, brisk in flavour, and the like. 
When anyone names a new Strawberry to me, 

I aak, b It sweet when fully ripe ? As they now 
exbt, we have a great deal too many varieties 
that require eugar when eaten, which, in my 
estimation, b sufficient to oondemn them, as. 
most of the natural flavour b thereby destroyed, 
and though tastes differ in the case of this, as 
in that of other fruits, most people that 1 have 
met with who have had sumoient opportunity 
of judging of the merits of fully ripe fruit of 
good kinds think as I think. A Strawberry 
that needs sugar b not worth growing for any¬ 
thing, except cooking. Unfortunately, with 
Strawberries, as with moat other fruits, good 
varieties are less easily grown than inferior 
ones. Strawberries are more affeoted by the 
nature of the soil than most fruits, particularly 
the best sorts, whloh are less able to thrive ana 
bear well in all sorts of soil than most things. 
Take, for instanoe, British Queen, the variety 
par excellence; it b not nearly so accommo¬ 
dating as the generality of kinds. Proverbial 
as Strawberries are for liking strong heavy 
soil, thb variety seems to be least able 
to thrive where the soil b light, unless 
in the case of land that b newly broken 
up. In suoh the Queen will usually be 
found to answer for some years, provided it b 
replanted as often as required. But it is only 
for a limited time that it will suooeed in light 
land, the pbnts beginning to die off, and those 
that live not bearing as they should; whereas If 
the soil b heavy enough—the heavier the better— 
it will continue to thrive and bear well. In thb 
locality the soil b a heavy tenaoeons yellow clay, 
that when newly dug, even after being broken up 
for many years, looks more like earth about to 
be prepared for the briok-msker than anything 
ebe. As an evidenoe of how the variety named 
will continue to answer in suoh land, I may 
mention a field in the hands of a market-grower 
that has been eighteen years oocupied by thb 
sort with no ohange of orop, the old plants being 
destroyed when they showed signs of weakness, 
the gronnd re-trenched and again planted. In 
another field near the one just mentioned, after 
being broken np from Grass, the first lot of 
plants pat In stood for eleven years before they 
were renewed, and, needless to say, those who 
grow for market do not indulge in fancies or put 
off clearing away anything that has beoome 
unprofitable. 

From the time that the Britbh Queen 
became fairly known I always grew it, in old 
gardens where the soUa varied from light sandy 
loam to suoh as was of a blaok description, 
approaching to peat, and never until I oame to 
thb part in soil that was naturally suited to 
Strawberries. Yet we continually hear people 
saying that they have been obliged to give up 
growing thb finest of all Strawberries on 
aooount of its refusing to thrive, and not un¬ 
usually complaining that other sorts that at ono 
time answered well do bat very indifferently. 
The feot b that, except where the land b not 
more than ordinarily heavy and adapted for 
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Strawberries, new material moat be added If 
the Qaeen and other* of the beat sort* are to 
anawer aa they ahonld do. What I have uaed 
waa marl, where I ooold get it, and where not, 
clay. There are few plaoea where the latter 
cannot be had at little ooat in sufficient 
quantity for the requirement* of Strawberry 
growing in private garden*, and olay ia ao little 
inferior to marl in it* effects on the soil in old 
garden* that it is not worth while incurring much 
expense in procuring marl. Five inches or 6 
inches of olay should be laid on the suiface, either 
n winter, or before the plantations are made, and 
allowed to lie until it has become mellowed by 
the weather. Then the Mar oh winds or 
summer's aun, followed by a little rain, will 
soon pulverise It sufficiently, when it should be 
forked in and mixed with 6 inches or 8 inches 
of the top soil. Before the clay is put on, the 
ground should bo dug deeply, putting in a good 
dressing of manure. At the same time, the faot 
of Strawberries liking heavy land points to the 
necessity of their having the soil made solid. 
This will be best done by treading the surface 
before planting until it is close and hard. A 
dry time must be 
chosen for this as 
well as digging in the 
olay, otherwise, in¬ 
stead of its mixing 
evenly with the soil, 
it will lie in large 
soft lumps that the 
roots of the plants 
will not enter so 
freely as they should 
do. Those who have 
not tried, or have 
not had an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing what 
oan be done in grow¬ 
ing Strawberries in 
old gardens, where 
the soil ia light, by 
olay dressings, may 
rest assured that the 
little coat and labour 
involved will be re¬ 
paid to an extent 
that they oould net 
have looked for. I 
may, however, say 
that It would not 
be reasonable to ex¬ 
pect that a dressing 
of this kind will en 
able a plantation to 
last so long as it 
would do in land 
that was naturally 
heavy. Three years 
will usually be found 
long enough to allow 
the plants to remain, 
when they may be 
cleared off and the 
ground re - planted 
after being re-dug, 
but not deeply, un¬ 
less more clay is added, or that which is 
already present will get down too deep to be 
within reaoh of the best roots. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that in light, hard worn soil, 
such as that under notioe, it is good praotloe, 
each time a new plantation is to be made, to 
prepare a fresh pleoe of ground in the way 
advised. By this means a garden in time can hie 
renovated in a manner that will effeot a marked 
improvement in other crops as well as Strawber¬ 
ries. In dry summers Strawberries suffer in 
light land unless means are taken to water them. 
Where the leaves flag from want of moisture, aa 
is sometimes seen, it is nob to be wondered at that 
the plants go off where the soil is light and has 
been subjected to a long course of cropping. 

Those who grew Strawberries for market give 
preference to the kinds that have big, good- 
looking fruits and that are the freest growers 
and heaviest croppers. In addition to this the 
fruit must be hard in texture, so as to bear 
packing and carriage without bruising. Need¬ 
less to say, these properties are much seldomer 
present in sweet, high-flavoured varieties than 
in the ooarser acid sorts. Those who do not 
grow their own Strawberries, and consequently 
have to procure such as thev require from the 
ordinary souroee, may be sa id never to tute the 
fruit in the condition itlahoi 


the varieties obtained are good, the fruit is 
gathered before the full amount of flavour and 
sweetness natural to it is present, and whioh It 
only acquires in the last stages of ripening. 
When Strawberries have arrived at this state 
they are too soft, and too near the stage when 
decay bsgins to be of any use to retailers. T. 

Cropping Vines.—Under the above head¬ 
ing, there are, in my opinion, some very sensible 
remarks by “W.” (p 264 ) I have long thought 
that for the suooesaful culture of the Grape 
Vine, especially out-of-doors, very muoh depends 
upon the inherent strength of the plant. And 
the want of sucoesa so apparently general in 
this particular line, has, I think, been rightly 
attributed by experienced cultivators to the 
exoesaive over cropping to whioh young Vines 
are usually subjected as soon aa they put forth 
fruit-blossoms. Such treatment oftener than 
otherwise ruins the Vines permanently. This 
over-cropping is also the oause of atbaoka of 
mildew and other diseases of the Vine, and very 
likely the nursing mother of red spider also. It 
may be thought rather an odd thing to say, but 


it(ahoa0» if 


Garden side of old climbcr-olad house in Hampshire. 

it is nevertheless true, that, although I have 
practised the culture of the Vine for upwards 
of 45 years—by far the greater part of this time, 
however, out-of-doors, whioh I oontinue—I have 
never, to my knowledge, seen red spider, and 
therefore, exoept from having seen it piotured, do 
not know what it is like. As to mildew, I have 
given up taking any precautions against it, for I 
nave not been troubled with it for years. My 
method agrees with “ W.’a " recommendation to 
enoourage leaf-growth, without, however, having 
the foliage too dense, and, moreover, to let the 
roots take oare of themselves, whioh they are 
quite capable of doing. I never give them any 
manure, and healthier and more fruitful plants, 
out-of-doors, I have nowhere seen. I prune at 
the fall of the leaf, on the principle of getting 
rid of as muoh old wood as possible, and 
retaining only so muoh of the new as may be 
required, according to the girth of the stock of 
the plant immediately above ground. In some 
recent papers in GA&DBirnro a good deal has 
been said in disparagement of out-of-door Vine 
cultivation, which 1 think is a pity. My wall 
Vines this year give a splendid promise of fruit, 
whereas Peaches, Plums, and Aprloots, right 
and left of them, fail wofully in this respect. I 
do not exaggerate when I say that the Vines beat 
the others, tree for tree, by ten to one.— J. M. 


CLIMBER-CLAD HOUSES. 
Considibino the abundanoe of varied and 
beautiful plant material whioh we now possess 
for covering walla, the wonder is that we ever 
And any that are bare, especially aa the latter 
are about as incongruous in a pleasant landscape 
scene as climber-clad walls are beautiful. 
Greenerv of any sort, whether cm cottage wall 
or mansion, is always pleasing, and all the more 
so when there is a nappy combination of flower 
and leafage. Our illustration well shows the 
advantage and great beauty of leaving some 
spaces on the walls of a house entirely un¬ 
covered with the climbing plants; by this means 
an admirable effeot of light and shade is intro¬ 
duced into what otherwise would too often be 
only a nearly flat and uninteresting surface. 

A greenhouse question (iee Garden¬ 
ing, No. 436, page 265).—There is a wiser rule 
with respect to trade fixtures than others. Thus, 
a nurseryman ia allowed to remove his green¬ 
houses, but a private individual is not (Wynd- 
ham v. Way, 4 Taunt., 316). But greenhouses 
built in a garden, and constructed of wooden 
frames, fixed with 
mortar to foondatlc n 
walls of brickwork, 
cannot be removed 
by the occupier who 
built them (Jenkins 
v. Gettring, 2 H. and 
J., 520); and a boiler 
built into masonry of 
the greenhouse can¬ 
not be removed by 
the tenant, but the 
pipes of a heating 
apparatus connected 
with the boiler by 
screws may be re¬ 
moved (Jenkins r. 
Gettring, 2 H. and 
J., 520). Fixtures 
whioh tenant may 
remove are those put 
up for ornament of 
premises or conveni¬ 
ence of tenant’s occu¬ 
pation. Those whioh 
have been held to 
come under this head 
as removable are : 
Hangings, tape*try, 
and pier - glasses, 
whether nailed to the 
walls or put up in lieu 
of panels, oornioes, 
mar Die and other or¬ 
namental chimney - 
pieoes, marble slabs, 
window - blinds, 
wainscot when 
screwed to the walls, 
grates, stoves, and 
ranges, although 
fixed in brickwork:, 
iron backs to chlm- 
neys, beds fastened 
to the walls or ceiling, fixed tables, furnaces 
and coppers, pumps, wash-tubs, fixed water- 
tube, and malt-mills, cupboards fixed with 
hold-fasts, book cases standing on braokets and 
screwed to the walls, olook-caaes, iron ovens, 
and the like (see the numerous authorities for 
the above, collected and cited in Woodf. L. and 
T., p. 535, et ncg. (0th Ed.) But fixtures of this 
kina osn only be removed unless little or no 
damage will be occasioned to the freehold. A 
tenant should always remove his fixtures prior 
to the determination of his tenancy, for he 
oannot, after he has quitted the premises, re¬ 
enter for the purpose of severing and removing 
his fixtures (Lyae v. Russell, 1 B. and Add , 
394; Nimihall t\ Lloyd, 2 M. and W., 450). 
From “ Every Man his own Lawyer.”— Tommy 
Atkins. 

Winter-blooming Carnations- — In 
some places enormous quantities of these flowers 
are required, and must be supplied. Plants and 
out flowers must be had for rooms, the dinner- 
table must be provided for, and bouquets for 
button- holes must be abundant. For the latter 
purpose nothing surpasses these Carnations, 
of whioh there are now several fine win ter - 
flowering varieties that everyone ought to 
grow. Among thsss I consider the following 
the best for the winter months—vis , Monsieur 
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Baldwin, Lady Frances, Garibaldi, Vuloan, 
Van Hontte, The Bride, Napoleon III., Empress 
Eoglnie, and Miss Joiiffe; the last is the best 
of all. Sinoe I first began growing this variety 
I have kept yearly increasing my stock of it, 
until now I grow it by the hundred. It is snob 
a profuse flowerer that one may out an immense 
quantity of blooms from it daily, flowering, as 
It does, as freely in pots ae the old dark Clove 
does in the open border. The raiser of this use¬ 
ful variety was Mr. Keen, gardener at Campsey 
Ash, Wickham Market. To be suooessfnl in 
having a plentiful supply of flowers through the 
winter, I find it best to get the cuttings rooted 
in good time; therefore, I generally put in a 
good batch of them early in March, m a gentle 
bottom-heat; the plan I adopt is to place a 
couple of hand-lights on a bed filled with leaves 
in our Rose-house where the Roses are plunged, 
and then put in the hand-lights about 4 inches 
of sandy soil, which is made quite firm, and the 
Carnation cutting! inserted. A good watering 
Is then given, and no further trouble is required 
until they begin to root, when air must be ad¬ 
mitted by degrees. I have never found this 
plan fall; the night temperature of the house 
u about 50 degs. I use 6-inoh and 8|-inoh 
pots for flowering them; if larger pots are 
employed the plants do not flower so freely.— 
A. W. 


BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDHNTS. 


Questions.— Quarto and answers ors inserted in 
SasDSHrae free of chary if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
ride of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gab* 
dining, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Fublisurb. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that , as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance oj 
date, they cannot always be replied to in (he issue imme • 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do writ to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Qardrvom should mention the number in which they 
appeared, 

1803 — Plants under Vines —What plants o&n I 
grow under Vines In a small glasshouse ? Would monthly 
Roses be likely to suooeed ?—Cymro. 

1804 — Pruning Honeysuckle.— What is the best 
way to prune Honeysuckle ? Mine only flowers at the top 
of the bush. How should It be treated to secure flowers 
from the bottom ?— Wymbswold. 

1305.-Sulphide of potassium.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what la the exact quantity of sulphide of 
potasdum to use to the gallon of water, and how best to 
apply it for green-fly and mildew ?—G. F. B. 

1806 —Everlastings for winter decoration.— 
Will someone please say how these floweis are to be kept 
during the winter—whether from air Rod light or not; 
and ahouid they be dried heads downwards ? —M. 

1807 —Canterbury Bells going out of bloom 
too Boon. —Why should fine plants of Canterbury Bella 
oontlnue to blow for about one fortnight only? lathis 
often the case, or is it due to the dry and hot weather I— 
M. T. 

1808. — Creepers for a wall near the sea.— What 
are beet Creepers tor a wall facing 8. W , but getting little 
ran and exposed to much wind; doss to the sea; dry and 
•tony soil. Creepers that show plenty of flower preferred. 
—H. H. 

1809. — Propagating shrubs and trees.— What 
• the beet time of the year for taking cuttings from 
▲nonbaa, American Currant, Pyrua japonioa, Box-trees, 
and Lilac, and how are the ouKings treated afterwards?— 
J. H. B. 


1810. —Pruning and striking Roses.—I would be 
glad to know when and how to prune Rose-trees, and how 
to strike the cuttings, especially Mom Roses. Also, what 
would be the best kind of Rose to train against a wall with 
south aspect?- Wymbswold. 

1811. —Herbaceous border.—I want to make an 
old-fashioned herbaceous border. Will any reader of 
Gardrning kindly tell me the names of some good peren¬ 
nials for the purpoae, and the right time to put them in, 
6c. ? My gat den faces south.—E L. H. 


1812 — Rubber-hose — Putting out of question the 
heat of the sun, 1 have read somewnere in Gardening that 
rubber-hose is best preserved either in tae light, or in the 
dark ; but I forget which, and cannot now And the para¬ 
graph Would some kind reader assist me ?-P B. 

1813 —Pot Vine.—I have a pot Vine whioh bore five 
bunches of Grapes last year, and four (about a pound 
each) this year, and finished them well. 1 was going to 
throw It away, but It hu always done so much better 
than the others that I feel loth to do so. Would It be as 
well to give it a year's 
ferable ? Ofoourseit J 
each year,— Ahathue. 



1814.—Out flowers.—In this hot weather the stalks 
in water toon decay and, with the water, beoome very 
offensive to the sense of smell. Would & few drops of 
Oondy's red disinfecting fluid prevent this, and would it 
be likely to prejudicially or otherwise affect the blooms ? 
—W. 

1315 —Cleaning walks.—Would some practical 
person advise me as to beet way to weed and clean walks 
without taking away the gravel along with the weeds ? I 
have to pay 6 j. to 7s. per ton for gravel, and 1 see it taken 
off by the owk each time the walks are dressed and cleaned 
by the gardener and his assistants.-C. E. 

1316.— Creepers for a couth bank.—What would 
be the best oreepers to plant on a south bank, 7 feet high 
(above a tennis-lawn), whioh is composed of slate rock, 
with the exception of about a foot of soil, in which the 
plants would nave to grow, and be trained down over the 
rook? On aooount of the slate-rook the soil would be 
always dry.—S. T. 

1817 — Egg-plants.— I have some dozen or so of these 
grown In heat and now established In S-lnch pots. I have 
hardened them off, and placed them in a cold frame. The 
edges of the haves of some are turning white on the upper 
surfaoe—la this right ? I should be glad c f any information 
as to culture, potting on, compost, &o. 1 have a forcing- 
house and a greenhouse —X. Y, Z. 

181&— Kennedyas not flowering.— We have a 
number of Kennedyas in a greenhouse, of four kinds. 
Some are planted out in the border, and others are in 
large pots. They are three years old ; but none of them 
have yet flowered. They seem healthy and growing well. 
Would someone kindly state the probable reason why they 
do not flower? They are large-sized plants.— Subscriber. 

1819. — Scarlet Martagon Lily (Lllium ohaloedoni- 
oum).—Some little time ago I bought some plants of this 
Lily in small pots. Unfortunately they were neglected, 
and left unwatered, and In full sun, till a few weeks ago. 
The foliage now has turned completely yellow, and the 
whole plant is dying down. Are they Irrevocably spoilt, or t 
if not, what oourss ought I to take with them ?-E 8. L. 

1820. —Tomato-flowers turning yellow.— I am 
anxious to know why my Tomato-flowers turn yellow at 
the stems and drop off. They grow In a lean-to green¬ 
house, have plenty of moisture and free ventilation. I 
have lately been watering them with the soap suds left by 
the washerwoman, and which contains a quantity of soda. 
1s this the probable cause of failure ? My greenhous9 rcof 
Is white-washed. Should this be so?— Tommybtoes. 


1827. —Planting Lavender.—When Is the best time 
to plant Lavender?— E. L. H. 

[Lavender is best planted—good-sued pieces of the old 
plants -in spring and autumn, and small young cuttings 
of it taken in the spring, and planted in sandy soil, under 
a hand-light, in a shady position, root freely. It thrives 
best In loamy soil] 

1828. -Peat for Indian Azaleas.—'What is the 
best sort of peat tar Indian Azaleas ? -R. B. 

[A flbry and sandy peat of a rather dull grey colour is 
about the beat kind for Azaleas. It is found generally on 
the surface of dry commons. Avoid peat of a dark heavy 
character, such as is dug out of wet fenny places for fuel .,1 

1829. —9ruba on trees.—Will you kindly tell me the 
name and life history of the enclosed creatures ?— R. 8. 

[The insects you sent are the grubs of one of the saw- 
flies, belonging to the genus Lyda. The parent saw-fig de 
posits her eggs on the leaves, the grubs feed on the leaves 
in colonies, in a rough web which they spin, until they 
are full grown; they then let themselves down to the 
ground, and bury themselves. Each then forms a thin 
papery cocoon round itself, and becomes a chrysalis, from 
which a saw-fly emerges in the following June. The best 
way qf getting rid of this insect is to cut off the shoots on 
which the grubs are, and in the winter to keep the surface 
of the soil broken up, so as to give the birds a chance of 
finding them, and to expose them to the weather.— 
G. S. S.) 

1880 .—Wallflowers.—Will you kindly tell me the 
beet way to propagate and grow Wallflowers ? -Ignoramus. 

[Single Wallflowers are best raised from seed of a good 
dark strain sown in the open ground early in February 
and then the plants will be fit to put out into their per 
manent quarters m May, in good rich soil, and early in 
the following winter, if the weather be mild, a good many 
flowers will appear, and in the spring a great crop will 
generally result. The double kinds of Wallflowers may be 
propagated easily from cuttings , taking off with a little 
heel young side shoots as soon as the old plants have gone 
out of flower. Put them infirmly, in sandy soil, under a 
hand-light, and, when struck, plant them out. Cuttings 
put in in August, September, or October, will strike freely, 
without any protection, in a shady border, or in pots, or 
boxes , filled with sandy soil.] 

1331 — Propagating Marguerites, —Can Mar¬ 
guerites be propagated from the rather soft young shoots 
taken off now ?—B. C., Sunbury. 


1321. — Monro's Paseion-flowerlPasilfloraMunrol). 
—Is the fruit of the Pa93iflora Manroi edible ? If so, when 
should it be gathered ? My plant has flowered very well 
this season, and now It shows a fair quantity of fruit. 
Three years ago one “ egg” appeared ; 1 allowed it to re¬ 
main on the plant till of a pale yellow colour, by whiob 
time It seemed to me ripe, but having no " vile body ” on 
whom to experiment, I did not ascart&ln whether it might 
De eaten with Impunity.—J. D. 

1322. — Foliage plants for a shady spot.— Will 
someone give me the names of some hold, handsome 
foliage plants whioh will grow well under the partial 
shade of some Elm-treea? The lino of trees runs from 
south-west to north east. The soil is a poor shallow day ; 
but I should dig a hole for eaoh plant, and All it with suit¬ 
able soil. I ahouid not req Hire very rampant growing sub¬ 
jects, but neat, handsome ones, whose roots at any rate, for 
the above reason, would not spread much.—E. 8. L. 

1323 —Carnation® not flowering.—Oan anyone 
kindly tell me the probable reason of my Carnations not 
blooming? I have been growlog them now for several 
years ; but the majority of the plants do not bloom at all 
l have now a bed of six dozen, all of the same kind; but 
only a dozen of them have bloomed. Tuev have all had 
exactly the same treatment, and are all two-year-old 
plants. Last autumn they were re-planted and well 
mulched with manure, and look exceedingly healthy.— 
B. P. 

1824.— Soli for Roses. —I purohased last autumn 
about 40 assorted kinds of Roses, and planted them in 
loam, mixed manure, clay, and wood-ashes, according to 
the book, fully expecting to have a' show of bloom thiB 
year; but out of the lot only one has flowered. The 
m»j ority of the others appear nearly dead—some quite so 
Those that are alive have made a puny shoot from out of 
ground, but nothing vigorous. Nothing daunted, I have 
had a bed dug out two spits deep, and have had one oart- 
load of road eoraplngs, one load of rotten oow and horse- 
manure, one load of turfy-loam, and 6 owt. of old mortar 
drawn on. Kindly say If by well mixing this by digging it 
over onoe a-week until October, and then planting another 
lot of Roses If I may still have hope of growing them to 
bloom next year?— amathtr. 

1325. —Trespass —On a small pieoe of land whioh I 
oooupy Mushrooms and some particular wild flowers grow,' 
both of whioh are marketable. 1 am continually annoyed 
and robbed of those by men who break through the hedge 
and pluok the flowers and gathsr the Mushrooms for the 
purpose of sale. I am told that my remedy Is to sue them 
for damages; but, as they have nothing wherewith to pay, 
this is no remedy at alL Of this they appear to be aware, 
as they treat me with the greatest lnsolenoe on my own 
land. I am advised that I oannot obtain criminal punish¬ 
ment for these trespassers and thieves- Is that so ? And, 
further, is It so alter I have warned them verbally and in 
writing, and they continue their trespasses ? I have read 
la some book that if a man trespass on another man’s 
land, and out OraM, and carry It away, It is no larceny ; 
but if he out ib and leave it, and come again at some other 
time, then it is larceny Perhaps Mr. Wetherfield would 
add to your readers' obligations to him by favouring me 
with a reply.—R. S. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to qffer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

1326. —Perenntal Larkepura—What is the best 
time of 5ear for sowing the seed of perennial Larkspurs?— 
Rbd Sands tons. 

[These Larkspurs are best sown in March or April, and 
they can also be increased by division of the roots in spring 
ana summer.] 


[Marguerites should strike freely now, if the shoots 
selected for cuttings are not too hard. Insert them in 
sandy soil, in a shady spot, under a hand-light , which 
should be kept close for a time, and the soil should be 
moderately moist. Marguerites are sometimes very tire¬ 
some things to strike,, if the wood is at all hard.] 

1832 —Striking Pelargonium-cuttings. —Oan 
you tell me the best way to stnike cuttings of theee plants, 
and the material required to do so?—J. Cos8 ill. 

[Pelargoniums of all kinds will strike root freely from 
cuttings now. In the case of the large-flowering and 
fancy classes, the cuttings should be selected from rather 
firm portions qf the shoots saved from the plants that hecoe 
finished blooming and are ready to cut down. The cut¬ 
tings should be about 8 inches or A inches in length, and 
be cleanly cut off with a sharp knife just below the lowest 
joint, and the leaf from which should be removed. A 
compost qf sharp sandy loam will suit well to strike them 
in. Five-inch pots, clean and welt-drained, should be 
filled with this soil, pressed firmly, and then insert the 
cuttings , abeut an inch apart, making them quite firm 
Give a gentle watering with a fine-rosed pot, and place 
them in a light house or frame, which should be kept 
rather close for a time, and be slightly shaded from in¬ 
tense sun-heat. As soon as any sign of fresh growth is 
apparent, give abundance of air, and pot off when well 
rooted, singly into small pots, using a similar compost. 
Varieties of the zonal and Ivy-leaved sections will strike 
readily, if inserted firmly in a border of sandy soil in the 
open air. Some cuttings of these can generally be obtained 
now by going over the flower-beds, and stealing a shoot 
here and there, taking care not to disfigure the plants. If 
this plan is carefully adopted as occasion offers, a good 
stock can soon be got up.] 

1383.— Forget-me-nots —I have a nice bed of Forget- 
me-nots. How should 1 m mage them when they have 
done flowering? I want to increase them.— Ignoramus. 

[The management qf Forget-me-nots after flowering is 
very simple. Keeping them well supplied with moisture 
at the roots, and the ground in whush they are growing 
free from weeds, are the most important matters to attend 
to, and a top-dressing qf decayed manure or vegetable 
refuse is very beneficial. Propagation can be easily done 
by division qf the roots in spring, or by taking cuttings in 
the summer, and inserting them in sandy soil, under a 
hand-light, in a shady place, or by seed. In the latter 
case, if a colony is let to remain in one spot, there will be 
no lade of young plants from the self-sown seed without 
the trouble qf sowing.] 

1334. —Black fly on Broad Beans.— My Broad 
Beans have quantities of a blaok-fly on their leaves this 
year. Are they likely to have them every year ?—M jluk. 

[Broad Beans are very much subject nearly every season 
to the attacks of black-fiy, especially in dry, hot summers. 
Probably the best plan to adopt to prevent its ravages, as 
far as possible, is to pinch off the tops of the shoots, where 
the fly always congregates, and carefully carry them 
away and burn them, and syringe the plants frequently 
with soapy water, and feed them well with moisture at 
the roots , and cover the soil with a thick mulch of manure. 
This will induce strength to resist the pest.] 

1335. —Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis Jalap*!—Will you 
kindly give me some advice as to the cultivation of this 
plant -when to sow the seed, and the proper treatment it 
rtquires afterwards?— A London Amatbur. 

[The Marvel qf Peru may be easily raised from seed 
sown thinly in a warm frame in March, and, as soon as 
the plants are large enough to handle, pot them on, and 
gradually harden off, and plant out-qf-doors at the end eg 
May. The plants require a sunny position and a light , 
warm soil. In the autumn, when the leaves are killed by 
frost, the roots should be lifted* and be stored in send 
during the winter in my dry place where frost oannot 
'penetrate.] 
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1881— Amazon Lily (Euoharla amasonioa).—I shall 
be glad if you will tell me if this plant can be grown in an 
ordinary greenhoua?, kept warm by hoi-water pipes, with¬ 
out stove-heat ?—E. H. 8. 

[The temperature of an ordinary greenhouse would not 
be sufficiently high for the successful growth of the 
Amazm Lily, which will only grow and dower well in a 
stove heat.} 

1837. - Oil m Dinar Hydrangea.—Oan anyone give a 
description cf the Climoing Hydrangea (dchizophragma 
bvdraugeoldes)? la it an evergreen? And what is its 
blooming season.— O S 9. 

[The climbing Hydrangea is not an evergreen , but a 
deciduous greenhouse shrub. It flowers in the autumn, 
and the colour of the blossoms is white, or flesh-coloured. 
It can be propagated from seeds , and from cuttings in¬ 
serted in very sandy soil in pots, placed under a bell-glass, 
in a slight bottom heat. Fibry loam and leaf-mould 
make the best compost for it, and, generally speaking, it 
requires ordinary greenhouse treatment.} 

1338. — Old Bhubarb-roote. — 1 have some old 
Rhubarb-roots, which are almost worthless, the stalks 
being small and hard. What oan I do to improve them? 
Light soil.—Ran 8 and6tonb. 

[If it is desired to retain the particular variety cf 
Rhubarb grown in this case, then, probably, the best course 
to adopt would be, in the autumn, as soon as the foliage 
has died away, to dig up and divide the ol< roots into 
several portions according to their size, and re plant from 
8 feet to 3 feet apart in a well dug and manured piece of 
fresh ground. As the soil is light, if a dressing of heavy 
loam could be added when digging, it would be all the 
better. When the planting is completed, cover the crowns 
with some decayed manure, or vegetable refuse, to trrotect 
from frost.] 

1839.— Bose Madame D’Arblay.—What is the 
oolour of a creeping Rose, Madam? D’Arblay? I have 
had a plant of it which has grown well for three years, 
but it has never yet flowered.—O. . O. 

[The colour cf the flowers of the Rose Madame D'Arblay 
ie white, and sometimes a delicately tinted rose. It blooms 
in clusters in June and July.] 

1840 — Patroleumcaski for water.— I am about 
so obtain a water-butt, and wish to know whether an 
empty petroleum-cask will do, or would the petroleum be 
injurious to plants of any kind ?-H. E. A. 

[Petroleum-casks are excellent and durable for the pur¬ 
pose in question, and no fear need be entertained that the 
water collected in them will be in any way injurious to 
plants.] 

1841 -Insect 3 on Pear-tress. — My employer’s 
Pear-trees are Infested with Insects like the specimens 
■ent. Can you tell me their name, and how to destroy 
them without injury to the trees ?—A Subscriber. 

[The Pear leaves are infested with the "Pear slug 
worm," the grubs of one of the saw-flies (Eriozampa 
adumbrata). The best way to destroy this insect is to 
pick off the leaves on which the grubs are. If the trees be 
too large to do this, syringe them with 2 oz. of soft soap to 
1 gallon of water, and add some Tobacco-water, or a 
%nneglassful of paraffin. The grubs descend to the earth 
when full grown, and each makes a small cocoon, in 
which it becomes a chrysalis. The saw-flies emerge from 
these in the early summer. Break up the ground under 
the trees in the winter, so as to expose the cocoons to the 
influence of the weather and the tender mercies of the 
birds.—Q. S. 8 J 

1842.— Making a Vine-border.— What la the pro¬ 
per material to use and the best way to make a border 
outside a vinery, for the pnrpoae of planting Vines in? 
And when is the best time for planting them ?—Max. 

[The material to form a good Vine-border should consist 
cf fibry yellow loam, cut from 2 inches to 4 inches thick 
■rum the surf ace of an old pasture. The turves should be 
chopped to piece < roughly with the Grass and fibre, and to 
0 or G cubic yards add 1 yard of old lime rubbish or broken 
bricks, a portion of charcoal, wood ashes, or burnt lime, 
and about 2 cwt. of half inch dried bones. This compost 
should be well mixed together. The width of the border 
should be rather less than that of the vinery itself, and its 
depth about 3 feet. It should be well drained with, say, a 
*oot or 18 inches of brickbats over the bottom, and a drain 
along the front of the border is beneficial in wet localities; 
in some districts scarcely any artificial drainage is re¬ 
quired. Before filling in the border with the prepared 
compost, cover the drainage all over with thin turves, the 
Grassy side downwards, and then, on a dry day, wheel in 
the material. Do not tread it firm, but let it consolidate 
naturally. Vines may be planted at various times of the 
year with equal success; but, probably, in a general icau, 
the beginning of February is as good a time as any. In 
plantiiUTf the old soil should be shaken aioay from the 
young Vine-roots, and they should be spread out regularly, 
and as near the surface as possible. The soil around the 
roots should be made firm, and a covering of litter be 
placed over it to prevent evaporation.] 

1343.—Unhealthy Oacamber-leaves.—Can yon 
inform me the cause cf the leaves of my Cuoumber-plant) 
beoomlog spotted all over with brown spots, like the leaf 
enoloeed ? They are grown in a lean-to house.—W. H. W. 

[The Cucumber-leaf sent appeared to be half-roasted, 
evidently with intense heat and a dry atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding it, and it was also covered with red spider. The 
syringe should be freely used twice or thrice daily, and 
the roots of the plant should be kept moist, and some 
liquid-manure may be given with advantage. This will 
probably induce it to push forth new growth. When this 
u the case, remove as many of the old unhealthy leaves as 
possible and bum them. A top-dressing of fresh loamy 
soil to the roots will also be very beneficial , Give abundant 
ventilation night and day, if the weather continues hot.] 

1844 — Holes in Sunflower-leaved. — I have 
various Sunflowers ; the leaves are more or lees crinkled, 
and have boles in them, similar to the enclosed. Oblige 
by informing me of the cause, and if there is a remedy.— 
J. D. Field. 

[The Sunflowsr-leaves appear to me to have been 
“•voided.” I can find no trace qf insects on them. The 
holes are evidently not the work of insects. Has not the 
tan been shining on them whenAhe leaves wen wet t— 
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1845. — Grabs eating a Willow-tree.— Can yon 
tell me the name of the grub enclosed which infests my 
willow-tree, and does much damage to it? And can you 
suggest a remedy? The tree is partly hollow.— Chab. F. 
Prad. 

[The grub from your Willow is the grub or a beetle, one 
qf the Longicomes. As the tree is only partly hollow, and, 
probably , you cannot get at the hollow part easily, I hardlu 
know what to advise ; but you might scrape away as much 
qf the rotten wood as you can, with the hopes of destroying 
some more grubs. Destroy any large beetle with long 
antennes you may find on the tree. “ The tiny whits spots ” 
which you find on the bark, are not the eggs of an insect, 
but scale insects, the male of the Willow Scale (Chionaspis 
salicis). Rub the branches well with a stiff brush or a 
rough cloth and some soap and water. Add a wineglass 
of paraffin to every gallon of water, and keep it well mixed. 
—G. 8. 8 J 

1846. — Treatment of Solan ams.— My Solanums 
are flowering in the shade. Can they set their fruit with¬ 
out being in the sun ? My gardener now says he is going 
to transplant them ; but will not that oheok the bloom 7— 
B. C., Banbury. 

[Solanums would set their fruit much better in a sunny 
than in a shady spot. If the plants in question are in 
pots, it would be better at this season to let them remain in 
them, if the soil is good and the pots are sufficiently large ; 
if not, shift them at once into others in good loamy soil, 
and place them thinly in a sunny ana airy position. 
Give abundance of water at the root in dry weather, and 
syringe them overhead night and morning to keep them 
clear qf red spider, an insect pest to which they are very 
liable. Should green-fly appear, syringe with Tobacco- 
water, or remove them to a greenhouse and fumigate them.] 

1317.—Cutting back Laurels.— -I have some very 
much neglected, over-grown, common Laurels, which 
want cutting back very badly. When is the proper time 
to do it? I suppose the same time will do for Portugal 
Laurels ?—Laubilb, 

[Laurels may be safely cut back at once.] 

1848.— Diseased Cucumbers.- Can yon kindly tell 
me the reason of the gummy blotohes coming on the fruit 
of my Cuoumbers, like the same present? My house is 
facing south-east. Cauld you also tell me of a remedy for 
the disease 7-J. B. 

[The small Cucumber sent was very badly cankered. 
This disease is often brought about by a stagnant, over¬ 
damp atmosphere, or overwatering at the roots and some¬ 
times by unsuitable soil ; in any case, it is most difficult to 
eradicate, and probably the best course to adopt is to dear 
both plants and soil out, anl thoroughly cleanse the house 
or pit in which they were growing, and then re-place with 
healthy young plants obtained, if possible., from some 
other garden wherein canker is not to be found, using 
sweet turfy-loam only for the roots, which can afterwards 
be fed to any reasonable extent by the use oj liquid- 
manure.] 

1349.— Straggling Pelargoniums.— What is it 
best to do now with Pelargoniums, which are growing in a 
greenhouse under a Vine? They are in flower; but the 
plants are very straggling. It is desired to have healthy, 
bushy plants.— B. 0., Sunbury. 

[Cut back the Pelargoniums—zonals presumably-at 
once, and place them out-of-doors in a sunny position, 
and, as soon as they commence to put forth new shoots, 
shake them out of the old soil in the pots, and re-pot into 
ones a little smaller, using good loamy soil, and pressing it 
down firmly. Stand them in a shady place for a few days, 
until they have made fresh roots, and then expose them to 
the full sun until the autumn, when, as soon as danger qf 
frost is observed, remove them to the greenhouse , and, \f 
they are kept in a moderately warm and buoyant atmos¬ 
phere, they will flower freely in the winter months.} 
I850.-Inseots oa fruit-trees.—I shai biglad if 
yon can tall me the name of the eoolosed tassels. Are 
they saw-fly larva? I tcok them for slugs. My Cherry 
and PI urn -1 re* s are eatan up by myriads, and they are so 
sticky and difficult to get o I —L Paslby. 

[ Your fruit trees are attacked by the larva of a saw-fly 
(Eriocampaadumbrator),ichieh much resemble small slugs, 
and are commonly called “ Slug worms." The best way 
to destroy this insect is to pick off the leaves on which they 
are feeding and burn them, or bury them not less than a 
foot below the surf ace; or thoroughly toet the leaves with 
the following: 2 oz. of soft soap, 1 gallon of water, and 
some Tobacco water, or a wineglassful of paraffin to each 
gallon of water. The grubs, when full fed, bury them 
selves an inch or so below the surface, and each surrounds 
itself with a papery cocoon; from these the saw flies emerge 
the next epring. During the winter remove the earth 
under the trees to the depth qf 3 inches, and burn or bury 
it deeply, or keep the surface broken up, so as to allow the 
“ weather" and the birds access to them.—Q. 8. S.J 

1351. — Paraaitea on Bose-leaves.— I enclose a leaf 
of a Olohre de D-Jnn Rose; at the book yon will perceive a 
greyish oellular substance. Can you tell me what it is, 
and how I may rid my Rose of it? Whatever it is, the 
leaves of the Rose seem to be destroyed by il.—I nquirrr. 

[The “greyish cellular substance ” on the leaf of the 
Rose consists qf insects* eggs, probably belonging to some 
moth or butterfly. When hatched the larvae eat the leaves. 
Pick off where sun and destroy.—W. G. 8.] 

1352. —Treatment of India - rubber * plants 
(Ficus elastioa). — My India-rubber plant, whioh has 
hitherto grown a shapely single stem, Is now sending out 
what appear to be small leaves from every joint. Please 
say if it will injnre the plant to remove these, as any 
Interference with them causes the sap to exude.—E. A. J 

[The growths starting from the eyes on the stem qf the 
plant in question had better be allowed to remain un- 
pinched, and then, if it ie required, a good stock qf shoots 
will be furnished for propagating next spring, when they 
will root freely, if afforded a good brisk heat, and be kept 
close for a time. It is the best plan to pot each cutting 
singly into small pots, using a mixture qf sandy loam 
and peat for the compost, and, if the pots oan be plunged 
in a little bottom heat, so much the Setter. Where it is 
desirable to hup India-rubber-plants to a single stem, it 
is always a good plan to strike a few young ones every 
yaw, and thus Angle-stemmed plants are always to be i 


! 1858 . — Aprloot-tree not bearing. — I have a 
standard Aprloot-tree in my garden which nas never move 
than one or two Aprloote upon it, and they usually fall off. 
What oan 1 do with it to make it bear? It is a large tree 
and seems very healthy.— Lbarkkr. 

I [Probably, as the Apricot-tree is healthy-looking, but 
does not bear, the reason is that the roots have gone down 
deeply into unsuitable soil. Try root-pruning. In the 
middle qf September dig a trench out all round it, about 
4 feet or 6 feet from the stem qf the tree, and cut all the 
roots off found to the depth, say, of 3 feet, and then re-fill 
the trench with some good turfy loam. This will induce 
the tree to make young fibrous roots, and probably bring 
about a state of fruitfulness.] 

1854.— Diseased Tomatoee.— Can you tell me what 
is the matter wltn the apparently cankered Tomato-leases 
sent ? My plants are growing in a light houae. They are 
well watered and manured ; but when the blotohes appear 
on the foliage the blossoms drop off, and the fruit, o 
course, does not eel What would ba likely to be the beet 
remedy in my case?—J brsit. 

[The Tomato-plants, judging from the half-rotten 
appearance of the leaves sent , appear to be suffering from 
a bad attack of a cankerous disease, which approaches very 
nearly in its characteristics and effect to Potato murrain, 
and, as far as we know, there is no reliable remedy for it, 
beyond promptly destroying all affected plants, or the 
whole stock will speedily become diseased. If many of the 
plants are already badly affected, it would probably be the 
Vest plan to destroy them all, clear out the soil in which 
they are growing , and re-place with fresh material, and 
re-plant with healthy young stock obtained from some 
other garden where the plants are free from the disease in 
question.] 

1355.— Maggots In soil.—I have ten Tomato plants 
in peokpots, in a small house. The plants are covered 
with fruit, but by acsldenb I found that the oompoat in 
the pots was full of small transparent maggots with black 
heads, there being thousands iu each pot. Will you 
kindly give the cause and remedy ? The manure used in 
the oompoet was decomposed horse and sheep manure.— 
Anxious. 

[The maggots in the soil appear, from the description 
given, to be similar to those often seen in decaying sheep- 
manure. If the crop qf fruit on the Tomato-plants ie 
going on satisfactorily, as it stems to be, take no heed of 
them, the mam object in view being to secure good fruit, 
and plenty of it. If, however . you find any symptoms oj 
injury to the health of the plants appearing, then apply a 
watering to the roots twice or thrice of weak clear lime- 
water, made in the following manner: To 1,0 gallons of 
clear wafer, half an hour before using, put 1 peck of fresh- 
slaked lime, and stir it well. As soon as it has settled, 
and has become dear, it is fit for use.] 

1356 -Vine-leaves turning yellow.— Would you 
kindly examine the Vine-leaves that I have sent? The 
Vines have done very well for 19 years, and now the leaves 
have turned yellow sinoe the hot weather set in. This is 
something rather unusual. They have been well watered, 
and have a good crop of fruit on them now nearly ripe. 
They have had plenty of air, and they have been treated 
in the same manner as in former years. I do not think it 
all the fault of red spider.—R. H. 8. 

[The appearance qf the Vine-leaves sent certainly showed 
that red spider was very plentiful in the vinery, and also 
distinct evidence of scorching was visible. Is the soil 
in the border dry, or becoming exhausted f From the 
description given of the good crops the Vines have borne in 
former years, it seems more than probable that the true 
cause qf the unhealthy looking foliage is to be traced to 
want qf sufficient nourishment to enable the Vines to with¬ 
stand the attack of red spider during such a continuance 
of tropical weather as we have had this Mason. It would 
be advisable, as soon as the crop of fruit is cleared off, to 
see about the renovation qf the border. If this is attended 
to, probably the Vines will next season recover their 
wonted health.] 

1357 — Leafing of the Oak and the Ash.—Will 
you, or any of your readers, kindly Inform me as to 
whether the Oak always oomes into leaf before the Ash 
Dr. Brewer, In his book on “ Phrase and Fable,” gives a 
list of years in which this was the case, and these were all 
■aid to be “dry " seasons. He gives another list of years 
in which the Ash preoeded the Oak, and these were all re¬ 
markable for being wet. He also gives a list of years in 
whioh they oams out at the same time, and these were 
not remarkable. Is there any truth in this? 1 have 
heard old persona say that the Oak always preoedes the 
ash.— An Inquirrr. 

[Observations extending over a number qf years show 
that whenever a cold spring succeeds a severe winter, the 
Oak, on account qf its being the deepest-rooted tree, gets 
the earliest start, whereas, during an early warm spring 
the Ash, on account qf its shallow rooting, first feels the 
sun's influence, and tabes the lead. With regard to the 
question as to the probability of dry or icct seasons follow¬ 
ing the early or late budding of either qf these trees, there 
appears to be no proof either one way or another.] 

1358.—Hollies and Lawcon’d Cypress dying. 
—1 planted a Holly fence at the beginning of Match last, 
good healthy, four-year-old plants, which have nearly all 
apparently died; some, however, after oasting their leaves, 
are shooting at the bottom. Will yon inform me if they 
should be cut down to the ground to lnduoe them to sprout, 
or be left alone? I also planted some Lawson’s Cypress 
(Oupressua Lawsoniana) about the same time, whioh have 
died off, and I re-planted other* (6-foot trees) in June 
whioh, from the withering leaves, also appear to be dying. 
According to the instructions of the nurserymen 1 pur¬ 
chased them of, I h*ve given them about 1 quart of water 
each per day. I should be glad to know If that is suffi¬ 
cient in this dry, hot season to keep them alive. From 
what I oan gather fiom Garden ino. May is the beet 
month, if moderately wet, for planting all evergreens.—T. 
Day. 

[It would probably be the best course now to allow the 
Hollies to remain without cutting back, as, in the event qf 
soaking rains coming, many of the apparently dead trees 
may put forth shoots from their base. When this is the 
ease, the dead top oan be gradually removed. The Law- 
eon Cypresses evidently have perished from drought. 
June teas very lets to pirnt &m, and the small qusmbity 
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oj water supplied to each one would be almost useless. It 
would have been far better to have given one or two 
thorough soakings at the roots, and then have appUeda 
thick mulching of decayed manure over the soil. This 
would have stopped evaporation, and might have saved 
the trees. No doubt, all things considered. May is the best 
month in the year for transplanting evergreens.] 


the same as port wu 60 years ago), astringent, and str ength ¬ 
ening; It is * most valuable wine fo* weekly persons. 
One glisa before dinner only is very •lengthening. 
The teete ia muoh like port wine.—T. M , Lutter7001th. 

1383.— Making fly-papers.— Could you, or any of 
your correspondents, tell me how to make the papere for 
killing flies men sell in London ca’led *‘£a*oh them 
alive 7” Over here we cannot get them, and the fllea visit 
us in swarms.— D. D. Abbott, Rockenham, Passage West, 
Co. Cork. 

180 i. -Lawn-tennis net.— Will some reader of Gab- i 
dimes:® kindly give me Instructions for knitting a lawn- 
tennis net—the hind of Btring used, mesh, dto., and other 
details7 Also, how to oil the same?—D. P. 

A good receipt for ginger beer.—Pour 8 gallons 
of boiling water on to 8 lb. of lump sugar: add 1* ounoe 
cream of Tartar, 1 ounoe tartaric add, two Lemons slloea, 
and 1 ounoe lump ginger well bruised. When 0001 , P«t 
one half pennyworth of German barm to it, let it stand 
24 hours, and then bottle and cork well, and it will be fit 
for use in three days.— Ybwbabbow. 

435 —Roe© leaves for a pot-pourri— 

1 oz of Cloves, 1 oz. of Cinnamon, 1 oz. of Nut- 
meg, \ oz of Maoe, £ lb. of Orris-root. Pound 
the above very fine, and then mix with 1 lb. of 
bay salt. Pick the Rose leaves on a dry morn¬ 
ing, and lay them thinly on paper for 24 hoars. 
Pat a layer in a jar (ginger-jar), strew the 
above mixture on them thinly; go on day by 
day until the jar is nearly full, adding the peel 
of two Lemons, out as thin as possible from 
the white part. Cover dose for a fortnight; 
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bourne,— 1, Mask Mallow (Malva mosohata); 2, Wood Pea 
" -**—rus tylvsstris); 3, Adder-wort (Polygonum Bistorts); 

ow Bed-straw (Galium verum).- J. Lewis, Mat- 

earn.—Msgnolia Boulangeanum, a native of Chios, and 

hardy.- F. Clarke—1, Chlronia puloheUa; 2, 

‘W/« 
aved 
wius 
[yos- 

a am us nlgsr).- Mercury —Probably a Platonia; but 

e specimen sent was a bad one- W. T. F .—Justioia 

oarnea.- W. B. Pereses!.—1, Egyptian Yarrow (Achillea 

ngyptiaoa); 2 8, and 4, The specimen sent in each of these 

oases had no flowers on.- W. C.—Tartarian Honeysuckle 

Lonioera tatarloa).- Bodge. — Orange-tree (Citrus 

▲urantlum). 

Name of vegetable.—/. BUL—Feas : 1 , Yeltotfs 
Perfection; 2, Gastevs Telephone. 


TO OOBRBSPONDHNTS. 

Wt should be glad If readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to oornevondente. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we hone to go to 
press some time befbrs the date of publication, their questions, 
which are oartftaly considered, cannot be answered in the 
first nu m ber issued after they are received, 

B B. S .—Dentines are exoellent greenhouse plants, and 

can he obtained from almost any nurseryman.- Cymro. 

—Galvanised Iron for staging. Any respectable iron¬ 
monger will procure this for you.- B. Fot c.—“The 

Pelargonium,’ 1 by Henry Bailey, p ice Is. post free, pub¬ 
lished at 87, flouthampton-etreet, Uovent-garden, London, 

W.a- T S. A .— *' The Villa Garden, ** by E. Hobday. 

- Barriett C. Fletcher.—A. fine spike ft the common 

whits Lily, with fascia ted stem, not uncommon. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


1859. —Tantallon cakes.— Win Min Griggs, or any 
other reader of Gabduuto, be so kind as to tell ms how to 
make tantallon oakes 7 -Cilib it Atm ax. 

1860. — Feeding a tortoise.- Can anyone kindly 
tell me how to feed a tortoise 7 I keep it in the kitchen, 
and (.ever res it eat anything —M A. H. 

I86L— Barwlgs In a dwelling-house.— Can any 
one tell me how to get rid of the plague cf earwigs which 
now infest my house 7 They swsrm In every room. The 
house stands high, on chalk eoil; no tress or creepers 
about It. It is semi-detaohed. The whole district seems 
Infested by these disagreeable insects.—L. M. F. 

1882.— Making Barnet wine —1, Can any reader 
of Gabd rants Inform ms of the proper way of making 
Barnet wine 7 The writer has, in his younger day s, picked 
gallons of flowers for this purpose. The old people that 
made the wine have all died, and left no recipe behied 
them. This wins is veluable, from the faot that several 
young consumptive women have been restored to health by 
it, also a young man whose family all died of oonsumptlon, 
and he, being in a ooosumption two years and given up by 
the doctors, wee restored to strength In a fortnight by 
drinking one .glass of wins one hour before dinner only. 
He was able to work at hie employment, and in three 

"TSigmze?by 


above mixture will suffice for about two peoks 
cf Rose-leaves. The soent will remain many 
years if the jar is notnnoovered too long a time. 

I have now a ginger-jar that was filled with 
pot-pourri more than 20 years ago that /iM 
as good as when first made. The jar stands 
7 inches high.— Cambeblky. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

1865—Beat breed of plgeone.—Which is con¬ 
sidered to be the best breed of pigeons to keep as fancy 
birds?-A. T. R< 

1803.- Guinea fowls.— Can anyone tell me how to 
treat young Guinea fowls? Ours live generally for four 
or five days, and then die. We treat them like young 
turkeys What food should be given to them, and how 
often?—L. D. 

1867.—Fowl with weak comb,—I have an Anda¬ 
lusian oockerel with a weak comb, whioh lops over one 
eye, and greatly prevents it from eating its food.' Would 
some reader of Gardening kindly Inform me if It is 
pofstble to apply a remedy to strengthen the oomb?— 
J. P. 

1863.—Food for poultry.—Would someone kindly 
tell me whether grains are a good food for poulUy? I 
give them mixed with Bailev or Indlan-meal, and the 
fowls are very fond of them ; but I do not know whether 
they oontaln much nourishment. They are a very cheap 
food about here.—E. L. H. 

1244 — Chickens with napes-—I think 
Miss Lloyd can cure her ohiokeni by letting 
them inhale the fames of hot carbolic aoid. 
The most convenient way is to pat a small 
quantity of the acid in a common Florenoe flask, 
whioh should be placed in a nearly horizontal 
position in a sauoer 01 sand. The saucer is 
then placed over a lamp, and as soon as the 
fames are found to issue from the neok of the 
flask, the ohick should he held so that it must 
inhale them for a few moments, when it should 
be plaoed on one side. One application is 
usually sufficient to kill the worms in the 
throat, but in bad oases a second is frequently 
neoessary. Another plan is to shut the ohloken 
in a box, through the bottom of whioh the 
fumes are allowed to ascend, bat care should be 
taken not to prolong the treatment too mnoh.— 
A. 8. L. _ 

BIRDS* 

1369. —Unhealthy canary.—Will some reader of 
O iM —nta kindly tell ms what I had better do with my 
young oanary 7 It keeps making a noise as If it had a bad 
cold 7-0. Y. 

1370. —Poor poll.—Will anyone kindly advise me as 
to the treatment of my giey parrot, which has not been 
well for some time, and is getting worse? 8he cannot 
breathe unless her beak Is wide open, neither oan she put 
her head on her back to sleep. Bbe shakes her head very 
much, and sneeies frequently, and seems afterwards 
easier for a short time, bne had begun to talk nioely; but 
now the can only do so In a wh'sper. She eats very well. 

I I feed heron soaked crusts cf bread and Hemp seed. I 
have drenohed her with goose-oil and brandy, but she is 
not any better.—H. Ellis. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Catalogues received. — Dutch Bulbs. John 
Downie, 144, Pi 1 nose-street, Edinburgh. Flower Roots, 
Spring Flowering Plants, and ttrawberries. Junes 
Baok house and 800 , York. Bulbs, Flowers, and Vege¬ 
table Seeds. Christoph Lorens, 100-103, John-strset, 
Eifurl, Germany, 


Dahlias of all the Motions, tingle, doable, and 
“ CJaotua ” varieties, forced on prematurely by the 
intense heat, are already oommanoing to bloom. 
With a proper supply of moisture at the root, 
there oan be little danger of their not doing 
well this season, all they require being a goad 
start, and not too muon rain, particularly in 
the earlier stages. Be sure to keep the plants 
well supported. Dahlias are such top-heavy 
subjects, that if once blown about and broken 
by wind, it is impossible to make them look 
well afterwards. Thin out both the shoots and 
flower-buds of those that are desired to produce 
large blooms, and in the oaae of the “Cactus” 
varieties—all of whioh are apt to make so mnoh 
top growth, espeoially in wet weather, from 
just below the blooms, that these are almost 
hidden by the time they expand—it is a good 
plan, directly a good show of bads is observed 
on a plant, to pinoh out most of the side shoots 
just below the bnds, and thus not only 
strengthen the blooms, but prevent them from 
being over-topped by the foliage. Persevere 
in trapping earwigs, and also in syringing the 
foliage on dry, hot days.—B. C. R. 

Notes on Plantain Lilies-—During the 
past few years the different species of Plantain 
Lilies (Funkias) have gained great popularity 
with gardeners, owing, in a great measure, to 
the extensive use made of some of them in the 
London parks and other plaoes where what is 
known as sub-tropical gardening is carried out. 
This anyone acquainted with the genus will not 
be surprised at, for to the value of it species as 


being free and handsome-flowering herbaceous 
plants, all of whioh produoe spikes of bell¬ 
shaped flowers. Another point In favour of 
plants of this kind is that they thrive in almost 
any soil, although, like many others, they are 
seen to the greatest advantage when grown in 
well-drained sandy loam. All the species are 
easily multiplied by means of division, an opera 
tion that may be performed either in spring or in 
the autumn. One of the most useful and 
ornamental speoies of this genus is F. Sieboldi, 
a plant whioh is known in gardens^ under 
various names, the most 00 m mon of whioh are 
■ub-oordata and glauoa. It grows from 1 foot to 
2 feet in height, and has large, somewhat heart- 
shaped, glanoons leaves, and bluish or pale 
lilao flowers. Good sized tufts of this are very 
imposing In borders or on turf, and beds of It 
are likewise attractive—a faot proved by some 
that have been planted in Battersea Park within 
the past few years. Ib may also be used advan¬ 
tageously in mixed beds of foliage plants, such 
as the great Cape Honey-flower (Melianthns 
major), the stately Bear’s Breeoh (Acanthus 
lati folios), the dwarfer Indian Shots (Cannas), 
fee. F. japonic*, oommonly known in gardens as 
F. gr&ndidora is a speoies whioh grows from 
12 inohes to 18 inohes in height, and whioh pro- 
duoea numerous large, handsome, pure white, 
sweet-soented flowers in August and September. 
Its leaves are of a dear pale-green, and are 
muoh smaller than those of the preceding kind. 
In some plaoes this speoies is used as a flowering 
plant for edgings; but it is seen to the greatest 
advantage when planted in tufts, in beds or 
borders, in a well-drained sandy loam. Another 
desirable kind is that known as F. ovata, which 
forms a neat tuft from 15 inohes to 20 inohes 
high. Its leaves are large, broadly oval in out¬ 
line, pointed at the tip, and of a dark shining 

? preen oolonr. This makes a useful edging plant 
or sub-tropioal beds or borders. Besides the 
above, which are all quite distinot, there are 
numerous variegated kinds that form desirable 
edging plants. Of there I would recommend 
the varieties of F. ovata, lanoifolia variegata, 
and albo-marginata.—S. 

Dahlias and Hollyhocks- —Give plenty 
of support now in the shape of liquid-manure; 
there ia not much danger of over-doing it. See 
that both are securely tied to the stakes. If 
a storm arises, and finds the plants unprepared, 
over they go, and the work of the eeaaon is lost. 
The blossom-bads of both Hollyhocks and 
Dahlias must be thinned, if fine flowers are 
required. In some cases the spikes of Holly- 
hooks must be shortened, to develop a few fine 
flowers for exhibition. In pruning Dahlias, we 
1 want to know something about the action of 
the different varieties, as it ia possible to thin 
, too mnoh, and have the flowers laoklng in re- 
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finement in oonsequenoe. Some plants, like 
some men, want a good deal of work to bring 
oat their trae characters. Cuttings of Holly - 
hooks will root now under glass, and seeds 
may be sown to raise plants to flower next 
year.—E H. 

BORDER CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND 
CLOVES. 

It is satisfactory to see these beautiful 
summer flowers becoming more and more 
popular. But a few years ago what are now 
called border Carnations were comparatively 


of open-air garden flowers. Since the raisers 
of new varieties began to meet the demand 
for new kinds the list of first-rate sorts 
has lengthened considerably, and every season 
brings with it a crop of novelties superior in 
some way or other to older kinds. Every year 
one may see during the end of July and begin¬ 
ning of August a grand display of all the sections 
of border Carnations, Pico tees, and Cloves in the 
Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, whloh is the more 
remarkable because the plants are grown in a 
populous neighbourhood, where one would 
imagine that open-air flowers would have but 
little chance. The Carnation is, however, pro- 


aooount for the phenomenon of running; it is 
one of those subjeots whioh seem to defy ex¬ 
planation ; but it is generally thought that 
soils, more than anything else, have to do with 
it. Run flowers Beldom revert to the proper 
oharaoter, and therefore they are not propa¬ 
gated by nurserymen, except to preserve the 
particular sport. The universally popular Old 
Red Clove, which still remains at the head of its 
class, is the best known of the Clove-scented 
Carnations ; but now there are a good many 
other really valuable varieties of varied colours, 
a group of which forms the subject of the an¬ 
nexed illustration. R. 



Group of Clove Carnation*. 


but little known and as little sought after. They 
were thought to be so inferior to the orthodox 
Carnation of the old sohool florists, that they 
were considered unworthy of attention. They 
were held to laok size, symmetry, and refine¬ 
ment. The border Carnations of to-day are, 
however, very beautiful, and popular opinion 
respecting them is changed from what it was ; 
it seems, probable, indeed, that in course of 
time they will quite supplant the old show 
sorts, notwithstanding the fact that their 
blooms are faultless in form. The onoe- 
dcspised border varieties, or at least their 
descendants, have developed into a [most 
important, and in faof “ 

Digitized by 



verbially one of the best town flowers one can 
grow, especially those vigorous border kinds 
which can withstand a town atmosphere better 
than the more refined, but much more delicate, 
show varieties. 

The fancy Carnations and Picotees are so 
brilliant in colour in many cases, and so hand¬ 
somely marked, and the self-flowers are scarcely 
lees attractive, that it is not to be wondered at 
they have become such great favourites. Many 
of these are what are known as “ run ” flowers ; 
that is to say, the flower of a Carnation, instead 
of becoming a bizarre or flake, as is its proper 
character, becomes self-coloured, or the white 
ground is rose, scarlet, &j. It is difficult) to 


Mixed climbers. —Very beautiful effects 
in gardens, the result of climbers running 
together, are frequently seen, and although 
generally more the result of accident than 
design, they may afford useful hints for future 
operations. The following are a few examples 
of such combinations that have seemed worthy 
of imitation: No. 1, A very large clump of 
the Everlasting Pea, pink variety, by accident 
had a box containing roots of the large- 
flowered White Convolvulus placed beside it. 
They have run together, and are now a 
lovely sight, both being in full bloom. The 
Convolvulus has outgrown the Pea, and has 
shot up some wires in large bunches, pro- 
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during complete festoons of Urge pore-white 
bloaioma. No. 2, Double Scarlet Thorn, grow¬ 
ing near a wall, and into which a strong shoot of 
the White Cluster Rose has penetrated, and 
spread over it in all directions. The May is 
over, but the Cluster Rose is now a sight not 
readily to be forgotten. No. 3, A large Apple- 
tree, standing near a building, has become 
invaded by the oommon Ivy, only the long top 
shoots being visible; but whether in bloom, 
or fruit, or olad in winter's garb, it is always 
beautiful. No. 4, Clematis Jaokmani and 
Golden Honeysuckle completely interlaced, and 
the large bunches of rich purple flowers look 
lovely resting on the golden-green shoots of the 
Honeysuckle. No. 5, Wistaria, planted against 
a wall, with the main shoots running along the 
top, great bunches of bloom mingling with 
Plums, Pears, and other fruits, over a long 
stretch of wall surface. No. 6, Mountain 
Clematis (Clematis montana) on a wall, mingling 
with a fine old plant of the oommon Pink China 
Rose; both really good old wall plants, and 
none the less beautiful when seen mingling to¬ 
gether.—J. G., Hants. 

Summary method of dealing with 
drought. — Having many things to water 
lately, and none too much of the precious 
fluid to spare for two large beds of Poly¬ 
anthus, they were beginning to die off in the 
soorohing sun, when it suddenly occurred to me 
that it would be well to place them in the 
same conditions as the Primroses in the hedges, 
where they continued green and flourishing in 
the shade without a drop of rain. I, therefore, 
got a quantity of Fern out, and placed a foot 
thick over the beds. This was just three weeks 
ago, and no rain has fallen here sinoe till a day 
or two ago; when, on taking off the covering 
rather anxiously to see how the plants were 
getting on, as well as to allow the coming rain 
Full aooess to them, 1 found they had grown and 
flourished beneath the covering to a remarkable 
degree.— A. Boyle. 

Mistletoe in Ireland.— I beg leave to 
state that Mistletoe grows In other plaoes in 
Ireland besides at Glasnevin Gardens, as it is 
growing in three different gardens in this 
county. In our own it is growing on four 
separate Apple-trees. Two oF the bunches are 
very large, and have been there for years, one 
of whioh has had berries constantly, from 
which the two smaller ones were grown.— 
F. £. B., Co. Kilkenny . 

Shrubby Pentstemons.—Two of the 
strong-growing shrubby species of Pentstemon 
are now in flower. The best to my mind is P. 
Menziesi, whioh is neat in growth, and bears 
dense clusters of rosy-orunson buds and 
blossoms. Even quite small outtings of the 
young wood, or growth rooted last autumn, are 
flowering, although only 2 inoheB or 3 inches in 
height. For little pockets or niohes on rook- 
work these little plants are very useful, and it 
is a good plan to propagate a few of them 
every year, the more especially as the old bushes 
are apt to die off quite suddenly after a hard 
frost, while these newly-rooted sprigs of growth 
rarely fail. The same is true of Veronicas, 
Onosma, Cistus, and many other garden plants 
besides these. Our plan is to insert cuttings of 
the young wood in coarse sea sand, and to cover 
them with a handlight, like Carnation pipings. 
The other species of Pentstemon alluded to 
above is P. Scouleri, a larger growing kind, 
forming a spreading shrubby mass, 4 feet in 
diameter, its flowering growths being laden 
with pale-lilao flowers much larger than those 
of P. Menziesi. Young plants of these are best 
also; and, although P. Menziesi is our favourite, 
yet this is also well worthy of oareful oulture. 
Both are especially useful as flowering thus 
early in the year. What is the lovely blue 
species now m bloom? Can it be P. Cobaaa 
true? The spikes are 2 feet high, and it is 
beautiful.—R. 

1198,— Pansies for show.— ‘ou ought 
not to let your plants exhaust themselves by 
producing blossoms now. The whole of the 
flowers should be picked off until a fortnight or 
three weeks before the date of the show. A 
fortnight is long enough under ordinary circum¬ 
stances at this season of the year, but a good 
deal depends upon locality ana the weather at 
tip time. As I write our Pansies are in glorious 
bloom, but then they have had plenty of water, 
and are shaded frbm -$he gun soor after the 


middle of the day. They are also growing in a 
specially-prepared soil of three parts loam and 
one part manure, but, as is to be expected, the 
more blossoms they produoe the smaller they 
oome.—J. C. C. 

-Thin the email shoots out, leaving about three of 

the strongest Do not allow them to bloom until about 
tea days before the show, and water twloe a-week with 
liq aid-manure.— Rich aan Mans. 

1212 — Liquid-manure for lawns.—If 

your lawn is in good condition—that is to say, 
you have a good sward of thick short Grass, it 
does not want enriching by any process. Keep 
it well mown during the summer, and rolled 
once a week in winter, la all that you need do 
to it; but if the Grass is thin in the spring and 
autumn, you may apply the diluted liquid with 
the certainty that it will do more good than 
harm. If it makes the strong Grasses to grow 
more so it will the weak ones, and your lawn 
will be benefited thereby. At one time I used 
many hundred gallons of sewage water for a 
lawn where the soil was poor and the Grass thin, 
and would do so again if I was to be similarly 
situated, because tne liquid does an immense 
deal of good.—J. C. 0. 
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THB KITOHHN GARDEN. 

SPINACH FOR WINTER. 

Next in value to a good breadth of Brussels 
Sprouts for furnishing green vegetables during 
winter is a corresponding space devoted to winter 
Spinach. For this an open position is desirable, 
as drip from trees is very injurious to it in winter; 
a moderately rich and deeply-moved soil is also 
essential. In naturally retentive soils it is desir¬ 
able that means should be provided for allowing 
surfaoe water to get freely away, for ground 
under Spinach is necessarily much trodden upon 
in all weathers, and if very moist it becomes 
pasty and unfit for root growth. In the early 
part of my experience I used to sow my winter 
Spinach in drills 1 foot apart, but in strong ground 
I found that width to be a mistake, as the leaves 
extended on each aide of the rows so far that it 
was impossible to get between them without in¬ 
jury, which, in winter when the plants are grow¬ 
ing slowly, is a loss. When, too, the rows are so 
close together the leaves have not room to grow 
so large as they would otherwise do, and at any 
time one large thick leaf is better than two small 
ones. I now plaoe the drills 16 inches or 18 inches 
apart, according to the oharaoter of the ground, 
and I get more satisfactory crops every way. 
With regard to the time of sowing, there should 
no doubt be a difference between the north and 
south of the kingdom. For the latter the 12th 
of August is the old-fashioned date, but I need 
hardly say that a few days either way—before or 
after—do not make much differenoe, and no doubt 
a week earlier than the date just given would 
best suit the north. From experience I am satis¬ 
fied that where there is a large demand it is best 
to have two sowings, one a week later than the 
other, the first in the open quarters and the other 
on a border facing the west. That in open 
quarters should be the first to be used, while that 
on the border should be reserved for use early in 
spring. I like a reserve in a sheltered place; 
although frost does not, as a rule, injure the 
plan is the cold north and east winds do, and often 
so wither up the leaves as to render them use¬ 
less. A border facing the west and sheltered by 
a good wall will often furnish a supply of Spinach 
when there is not a green leaf on more exposed 
plants. If ground on which it is to be put has 
been recently dug up it is best to tread the surface 
along the lines where the rows are to be in order 
to firm the soil, as if the surface is loose and 
the weather dry the seed would be long in ger¬ 
minating. The plants should be thinned as 
soon as they are large enough to handle. I 
like them to stand 6 inches apart. In gardens 
in which wire worm is troublesome it is a good 
plan to sow a little soot along the bottom of 
the drill before the seed is put in. If soot 
does not drive them away altogether it at least 
checks their attacks. The variety of Spinach 
with prickly seed is supposed to be the hardiest; 
I have, however, tried both that and the round- 
seeded sort, and I have not found any difference 
between them. J, 

The Onion-fly and the maggot.—A 
correspondent (No. 434, p. 221) suggests, or recom¬ 
mends, as a means of stamping out this plague,, 
to pull up all tne bulbs that nave Ifeett struck. He 


is quite right in his reoommendation, and I 
believe this to be the only cure for the evil. 
Three years ago I commenced this mode of pro¬ 
ceeding and burning all the diseased btubs. 
Last year I had very few to pull up, and this 
year only an odd one here and there, in two 
beds 14 yards long each. If the fly is matured 
in the ground to oome out the spring following, 
it then stands to reason that this stamping out 
is the only plan to pursue. The diseased bulbs 
ought not to be thrown to the rubbish heap but 
to be burned at once.—0. F. 

1216.—Vegetable Marrows turning 
yellow. —Your Marrows turn yellow because 
the roots are overfed by the manure. It was a 
mistake to make up a bed of manure for them. 
One barrowful of rotten manure spread over 
2 square yards of ground, and dug fn, and a 
plant put in, in the middle of the spot, 
would afford all the nourishment required. 
Do not give them any more water ; they do not 
require it when growing in suoh a rioh medium, 
—J. 0. C. 

TBliHB AND BHRUB8. 

Poplar hedges. —The black Italian Poplar 
is admirably suited for a fenoe in moist soils. 
Plants one year old, whioh are generally about 
4 feet in height, will form a tolerably good 
hedge the first year. If the soil is dug over 
and manured several months previous to 
planting, strong outtings may be inserted about 
a foot apart, and these will make shoots varying 
from 3 feet to 5 feet in height during the first 
season. At the end of the second year, during 
the month of November, the top of the fence 
should be regularly reduoed with a hedge-bill 
to the height of 5 feet. This will strengthen 
the sides of the fenoe, and consequently increase 
the stability of the stems. A very good plan is 
to tie rods of wood to the young trees at 2 feet 
or 3 feet from the ground until they have 
become sufficiently strong of themselves to resist 
the pressure of oattle. When properly attended 
to, by keeping them free from weeds and 
trimming them regularly every autumn, these 
fences become highly useful and ornamental, 
and are at once amongst the oheapest and 
readiest of any that can be raised. Tne form of 
the hedge should be the same as that of the 
Hawthorn, only a little wider at bottom, and 
trimmed up in a wedge-like shape, whioh 
renders it firm and neat in appearance.—J. 

Planting trees on mounds.— It Is 
somewhat remarkable that even practical men 
of experience advocate the method of planting 
trees on mounds. I maintain that it u 
altogether unnecessary, as far as snocess in 
planting is concerned, although it may with 
advantage be carried out on a modified scale on 
naturally wet, stiff, clay soils; on dry, light 
soils, mounds are wholly unnecessary, particu¬ 
larly abrupt, high mounds, whioh would be 
detrimental rather than otherwise by encourag¬ 
ing the evaporation of moisture from the roots, 
whioh, probably, during an extremely dry, 
burning summer, would suffer so much from 
drought that the trees would be found to die 
outright. There is no better plan for planting 
ornamental trees and shrubs than turning the 
soil and subsoil to a depth of at least from 18 
inches to 24 inches, and a yard or two more in 
diameter than is required for the roots when 
planting, turning out stones, roots, on very bad 
subsoil, and replacing them by fresh soil, or 
turf, well chopped up and stirred in with the 
original soil. On stiff olayey lands, inclined to 
be wet, trees should be planted on the surfaoe, 
covering the roots with fresh soil, so as to form a 
slightly raised mound over the roots, and out¬ 
side or beyond the latter, not less than a yard 
or so. The method of surface-dressing trees 
every few years with turf, leaf-mould, or other 
enriohlng material and gradually forming easy 
mounds, is preferable to planting on mounds at 
the outset.—0. 

Lasting qualities of wood.— In 1824 
a village churon with which I am well acquainted 
was freshly roofed. The existing roof-beams 
were of English Oak, and had been doing duty 
for 364 years. Thfe now brings the time to 
considerably over four centuries, and in its 
present form, that of a seat in a farm kitohen, 
this Oak appears to be as sound as on the first 
day of its use. There are few things whioh 
oould show suoh a record as this. Where would 
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iron and steel be after four centuries of use ? 
Whilst on the subject of the durability of woods, 
just a word about the Acacia. This, I find, is 
still held in considerable esteem by many on ( 
scoount of its lasting properties when buried in 
the soil. When a tree has been the subject of 
great interest, and the enthusiasm about it has 
died away, popular opinion generally goes to the 
other extreme, and it is condemned as being of 
little, or no good at all. In some respeots the 
Acacia is a very useful tree, and I believe that 
the impression as to its durability is well 
grounded. In mixed plantations, here and 
there a tree of it would well repay planting. I 
know a place where there are a few trees of this 
Acacia, and they are kept expressly for posts. 
It is a wood which, though hard, works with a 
fair degree of freedom. There are a few ooach- 
builders who seem to value it, as, whenever 
possible, they buy it up for spokes.—W. F, 

Variegated Maples (Aoers) in pots. 

—These form very beautiful plants for the 
summer famishing of glasshouses, corridors, 


&o,, and being hardy, they can be plunged in 
leaves or ashes out of-doors in winter when 
space is valuable. The Acer negnndo variegata, 
although the oldest, is still one of the most useful 
of the genus, its beautiful white variegated foli¬ 
age making, when associated, fine contrasts with 
Coleus and other dark foliage plants, and by 
artificial light they are really lovely, requiring 
very few flowers to make up striking groups. 
The best way to get up a stock is to buy the 
plants in autumn, one year old from the bud, 
pot them up in good stiff soil, and plunge them 
out-of-doors, leaving the tops at full length 
until the spring. Then take them into a cool- 
house, and cut the tops down rather closely, 
and they will quickly push forth young shoots 
in all directions, making beautiful heads of 
foliage by June, when, bulbs and othor early 
dowering plants being over, there is generally a 
want of something for a change, and these come 
in most opportunely. Home of the oopper- 
coloured varieties of Acer laoiniata are very 
beautiful, and for centrey'of' beds they c m be 
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| utilised by plunging the pots in the soil, and 
making a groundwork under them. Those that 
are budded about a foot high are the best, and 
they may be kept for several years by pruning 
in both top and root growth in winter.— 
J. G. H. 


HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

THE EVERGREEN JAPANESE ARALIA 
(A. SIEBOLDI). 

We this week give an illustration of this 
admirable room plant, to show how enduring 
and amenable it is to such a method of culture. 
The plant in question has been grown by Mr. 
G. Ross Galloway, in Scotland (Inverness), in 
his drawing-room for five years, and to whom 
we are Indebted for the following particulars :— 
11 It was bought, quite a young plant, from a 
nurseryman’s greenhouse, and appeared none 
the worse for the sudden change from the 
moist atmosphere of the conservatory to the 
much dryer one of the drawing-room. Fire- 


heat and gaslight seem to do it little harm as 
long as the roots are kept well supplied with 
moisture. An occasional pinch of Clay's Fer¬ 
tiliser helps to keep it strong and healthy. It 
has only been re-potted once since I got it. 
The Moss placed between the flower-pot and 
the ornamental pot is, I think, an advantage ; 
as besides making a very pretty fringe of green 
round the pot, it helps to keep the moisture 
from evaporating too rapidly. Had the photo¬ 
graph been taken a month later, when the young 
leaves at the top were fully developed, the 
plant would have looked much better. This 
lant has never flowered, but two of my friends 
ave Aralios in flower, one of which has been 
kept constantly in a sitting room, and the other, 
though in a greenhouse over winter, is now 
flowering in the open air." 

Raising cuttlmara and seed* In the house. - 
I bare brought on cutting*, seeds, &e., mod kept plants 
safe from frost all winter, on the top of my hot-water 
cistern. This may perhaps be a useful hint for those 
people who have cisterna in their houses that arc easily 
sot at and fairly well lighted.—<3. tt. 0. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Honky gathering, since the seoond week in 
June, has been all that conld be desired, and 
the amount stored in supers and sections has 
been very large. The continuation of hot dry 
weather will, however, tend to shorten the 
honey season by ten days or a fortnight, owing 
to the dry ing op of the white Clover flowers, 
Clover being now the chief source of supply. 
Advantage should be taken of a good honey 
flow by removing the honey from tne oomba in 
the body of the frame-hive, by means of the 
honey-extractor, whloh leaves the oomba un 
injured, so that they can be returned to the 
hive to be re-filled by the bees. By the ex¬ 
traction cf the honey from the oomba more room 
is also given to the queen for egg-la? ing, for it 
sometimes happens Ln a good honey season that 
all the combs beoome so tilled with honey, that 
the queen has no empty cells in which to lay, 
the result being a cessation in the production of 
brood. If more breeding-space is given by ex¬ 
tracting the honey from the combs, the popu 
lation of the hive goes on increasing, and the 
bees are stimulated to greater activity. The 
combs to be extracted should be taken from the 
hive, the bees brushed off, the caps of the cells 
removed with an uncapping-knlfe, and, the 
combs plaoed in the cage of the extractor, a few 
turns of the handle will throw out the honey 
from the outer sides of the combs, when they 
can be reversed and the other sides extracted. 
During a good honey flow, extracting may be 
performed every four or five days. Store 
combs only should be extracted from. If an 
undue proportion cf honey be extracted from a 
hive, feeding must be performed rather liberally, 
especially if weather unfavourable to honey- 
gathering follow. Before the honey is finally 
bottled, It should be allowed to remain in an 
open vessel for a few days to ripen ; the watery 
honey rises to the top and can be skimmed off. 
If honey be put into bottles immediately after 
being extracted, fermentation takes place. 
Extracting requires to be performed with 
greater care as the season draws to a close, as 
robbing and fighting among the bees are then 
■o easily started, and on this acoount it may be 
found necessary to do all the extracting indoors, 
and to keep all windows and doors closed while 
the operation is going on, to avoid attracting 
the bees to the honey. It requires care, when 
a number cf frames are being extracted from, 
not to get them mixed up ; they should be 
marked or numbered, so that they can easily 
be returned to the same hives and occupy the 
»ame positions as they did before. 

Late Swab ms. — Swarms that leave the 
parent hive late in the season should be well 
fed for the first ten days or a fortnight, so that 
combs may be rapidly built and all kept in a 
state of progress. Breeding should also be 
encouraged, In order that the hivs may beoome 
strong before the close of the season. Late 
swarming can be prevented by removing frames 
of brood and cutting out queen-cells, or the 
swarm can be returned to the hive by first 
removing bars of comb and cutting out all 
queen-oells, and then taking the skep containing 
the swarm, and shaking the bees into the top 
of the parent hive, or on to the alighting board ; 
they will all run in, and the queen which 
led off the swarm, now finding no embryo queen 
in the hive, will not again leave. It is quite 
easy to distinguish the queen-cells ; they are 
somewhat like an acorn in shape, usually 
hang with the entrance downwards, and are 
about an inch in length. On a swarm 
leaving a hive, a period of about three weeks 
generally elapses before eggs are laid by 
the young queen left in the hive ; this being 
so, it is therefore a great advantage to a 
colony that throws off a late swarm that a 
m ture queen should be immediately intro¬ 
duced ; it will at onco begin to lay, and no time 
will be lost in waiting for the embryo queen to 
come into maturity. Stocks that have 
thrown off swarms should be carefully watched 
for ten or twelve days after the swarm has 
left, for signs of queenlessness. Young queens 
sometimes fail to regain their hive on taking 
flight. The signs of the loss of a queen are 
great agitation in the hive, while the bees are 
seen running about over the, floor-hoard and 
front of the hive aq fl... ioWe thing. 
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This continues for two or three mornings, when 
the bees gradually settle down, but do not seem 
to work with will and vigour. Drones are not 
destroyed in a queenless hive aB they are in 
perfect colonies, but, there being no increase of 
population to take the place of the bees dying 
off from natural causes, the stock dwindles and 
dies out. It may, however, be saved by the 
introduction of a fertile queen, or a queen-cell 
containing a young queen may be introduced 
into the queenless colony, and placed between 
the comb, to which the bees soon fix it. The 
young queen, receiving proper attention from 
the bees, leaves her cell in due course, and is 
accepted as the future monarch of the hive. 

Shading hives.— During the hottest part of 
the day, hives, especially those containing newly 
hived swarms, should be shaded. Newly-built 
combs are very tender, and easily melted, and 
they will sometimes, in consequence of the full 
rays of the midday sun falling upon the hives, 
give way, smothering the bees in the honey 
which runs from the fallen combs. A green 
bough placed over the hive forms a good shade, 
that from the Fir-tree being the most lasting. 
Both for comfort and appearance nothing equals 
the old-fashioned straw hackle as a oovering 
and shade for straw hives ; they are very durable 
and are easily constructed. S. S. G. 


QUERIES. 

1371 -Taking honey from bees.— Will "8. 8. G.” 
kindly tell me the best time to take a little honey from my 
bees, and what it is best to feed them with afterwards? 
They are all in a bai-frame hive, with no super on 1 bad 
two stooks last summer, and I have had two swarms this 
year from them. A friend of mice has promised me two 
more stocks ; but he will take all their honey from them 
first. What is the best thing for me to do with them—to 
put them in a new hive, or to put them along with my 
others-and what is the beet thing to do to make them 
agree, so that there will be no fighting between them ?—A 
Younq Beownbr in Bbb-kibpibo 

1372 -Transferring bees.— I wish to transfer a 
stock of bees from a straw ekep to a bar-hive. When 
would be the proper time for doing this ? The combe are 
peifeotly black, and would not, perhaps, be worth trans- 
erring.—J. K. M. 

1878 - Straw Bkep for be©8.—Will someone kindly 
inform me. if I put a straw skep that is full of bees and 
eomb on the top of a bar-frame hive that has got oomb 
foundation in it, will the bees take to it—I mean the bar- 
frame—as I do not like to drive them, on account of the 
young brood ?—A. B. 0. 

1374 — Honey harvest.— When is the honey harvest 
supposed to close, and when should stimulative feeding 
commence ?—J. E. M. 
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FRUIT. 

WHAT IS THE ENERGY OP A TREE! 
In reading the article in Gardening (No. 435, 
p. 248), headed, “Summer pruning of fruit- 
tree#,” I was somewhat at a low to compre¬ 
hend what the writer meant to oonvey when 
referring to “ the energy of a tree.” Science 
teaohea ns that vegetable energy U modified 
inn raya. No plant can attain to it* greatest 
poaaible extent of vigour except it can be aoted 
on by a due amount of solar influence. Now the 
leaves being the organs by whose agency solar 
energy beoomee vegetable energy, to reduce the 
sum total of healthy leaf aotion is to trench on 
the strength of a tree, and, conversely, to allow 
the tree to produoe vigorous shoots and leaves 
is not to enoourage an expenditure but a 
development of its energy. Henoe it becomes 
apparent that, other things being the same, a 
tree’s fruit-producing oapaoity is in direot ratio 
to its sum total of leaf capability. We must 
distinguish the difference between a tree’s 
oapaony for, and its disposition to, bear fruit. 
Wnen a tree has too much energy for fruit- 
bearing different methods are employed bo tone 
down its vigour to fruit-bearing point, such as 
transplanting, root-pruning, ringing and ligatur¬ 
ing, summer pinching, ana removal of vigorous 
shoot, Ac. When a tree is bearing heavy crops, 
we have often to reverse this prooess—viz , we 
have to employ means to assist, instead of aoting, 
as if we wished to curtail its vigour. Every 
gardener knows that vigorous growth is a con¬ 
comitant with suoonlenoe ( 1 ‘ wateriness ”), whilst 
strlngineesand a paucity of vegetable jnloea is an 
accompaniment of a stunted growth. What does 
nature do with her vigorous (“ gross”) shoots? 
Does she not eleot from among them the 
privileged few that are to be developed to a 
part of the full-grown tree ? I am of opinion 
that olose summer pruning pinohee out the life 
of a tree, and that gross shoots often pro¬ 
ceed from nature’s efforts for a restoration 
of lost vigour. This devioe the cultivator often 
imitates when he wishes to restore to new life 
and energy a subject that has been reduoed 
to decrepitude through restricted growth. 
The tree is severely out back when its store of 
protoplasm or elaborated nutriment enables it 
to give a vigorous start, not to “ strong, plump 
buds,” but to buds that have long lain dormant. 
Its root-system, extensive in comparison with 
the curtailed work left to be done, enables the 
tree to maintain this vigorous initial impulse. 

From the foregoing, I think we might infer 
that, although it cannot be denied that in a cer¬ 
tain sense, “to let strong shoots grow to full 
length, simply to be cut off In winter,” is a 
waste of strength, yet in the spring the tree is 
enabled to start with more vigour than it oonld 
have done if these had not been allowed to have 
extended; also that the allowing these shoots 
to extend encourages a more vigorous circula¬ 
tion of sap, and maintains a larger root-system, 
oonseauently increasing the fruit-bearing capa¬ 
city of the tree. The following might throw a 
little additional light on this question. When 
Rhubarb is forced m the dark, Its development 
is entirely at the expense of the store of ela¬ 
borated nutriment prodtfoea during the previous 
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summer’s growth. After a oertain amount 
is taken on, the root becomes exhausted. In 
the spring the plant puts forth leaves whioh 
enables it to regain its strength, and to lay up 
another store of nutriment in its fleshy roots. 
A plant cannot appropriate any of the sap 
taken up by the roots tul it has been elaborated 
by the leaves. 

In conclusion, might I say I do not wish to 
dogmatise in this matter ? 1 have stated my 
views, leaving it to the judgment of the candid 
reader. If I am wrong no harm will be done; 
for it is well for us sometimes to examine the 
grounds of our belief. L. C. K. 


UNHEATED BRUIT HOUSES. 
Although I am strongly in favour of a flow and 
return pipe, if not for forcing purposes, oert&inly 
for the protection of the flowers in the spring, 
for ripening the wood in the autumn, and 
making the structure useful and enjoyable 
through the winter, there are many ways in 
which unheated houses may be made useful and 
profitable. In gardens of note, where forcing is 
carried on with spirit, a large oold house or 
glass-roofed shed is invaluable all through the 
spring for hardening off and retarding plants, 
and now, even the middle of June, I question if 
a structure of this kind, wherever situated, will 
not be found full, if not crowded. Plant 
growers can, of oourse, enumerate an immense 
number of plants, including foroed Roses, sub¬ 
tropicals, &o., whioh require a oertain amount 
of hardening before they are fit for turning out 
into the open air ; also of plants ooming on for 
summer aeooration when the foroed stock is 
over and hard-wooded specimens are making 
their growth. None of these cultivators would 
objeot to hot-water pipes, but, provided they 
were not forthcoming, few, if any, would de¬ 
cline the house without them. 

To the fruit foroer they are equally valuable 
for precisely the same purposes, as Orohid 
houses can be relieved by the transfer of pot 
trees that have failed or given crops of fruit, 
also of Pears and Plums that it is their wish to 
work through a oold house to the open air to 
ripen their frnit. Many of the better varieties 
of early and mid-season Pears, whioh can 
be had in better condition from the open 
air than from glasshouses, require gradually 
inuring to a free circulation of fresh air 
until settled summer weather favours the 
final move, and this structure I have found 
extremely well adapted to the purpose. For 
retarding or keeping ripe Strawberries, or ripen¬ 
ing up late varieties, a few shelves near the 
glass not only do good servioe, but they also 
relieve the mind, as these breeders of parasites 
and insects can be quarantined, as it were, away 
from the occupants of the foroing houses. 
When cleared of these, no oold house need be 
allowed to stand idle, as Tomatoes got well 
advanced in another plaoe will yield heavy 
orops of fruit throughout the latter part of the 
summer and the autumn. From this time 
through the early part of the winter the vege¬ 
table gardener, and possibly the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum grower, would have their pull, and 
although the latter might find stagnant moisture 
a drawback, the former could easily occupy the 
whole of the space with his Veitch’a Cauliflower 
and Protecting Broccoli^ his pot Parsley and 
talading. In the nnheated orchard house 


failures sometimes occur, but fruit-trees of all 
kinds, Peaohes and Nectarines included, have 
been grown plentifully and good. Indeed, 
these fruits, also the better kinds of Gages, 
Golden Drops, and choice Cherries, grow to a 
large size and finish perfectly in ordinary sea¬ 
sons. ' In a large lean-to house here, without 
the aid of fire-heat I grew some of my best 
antumn Peaohes and Neotarines for many years, 
and I do not remember ever having missed a 
crop. When at last I succeeded in getting It 
heated, I at once set about putting up a span- 
roof with rough boarded sides, and furnished it 
with a set of old pot and tub Peaohes, whioh 
many gardeners would have thrown Into the 
fire. These, relieved of their pots and tubs, 
and mounded round with soil, soon made 
fresh, healthy wood, and as yet, this year 
inoluded, they have set enormous crops of fruit. 
The Peach and Nectarine, however, although 
less hardy than the Plum or Cherry, when 
overtaken by intense frost on open walls, in cold 
houses, are not so liable to be affeoted by a damp 
atmosphere when in flower, and for this reason 
I consider them safer and better adapted to cold 
or nnheated house culture. All sticklers for 
colour, myself inoluded, consider Peaohes from 
standard or bush-trees less valuable than fruit 
from trellises; but a fair percentage oan be 
ooloured, and where Peaches are used in a mul¬ 
titude of ways, as we use them here, Pale 
Peaches can be turned to profitable account. 
As all the numerous varieties are not alike suit¬ 
able for this mode of culture, very late sorts, like 
Walbnrton, Admirable, the Mlgnonnes, whoee 
buds suffer from damp in winter, and others sub¬ 
ject to mildew, should be avoided. Bellegardr, 
Stirling Castle, Violette Hative, Alexandra, 
Noblesse, A Beo, Hale's Early, Crimson Galande, 
Belle de Dou4, and Magdala sneoeed well with 
me. Prinoe of Wales, Barrington, Sea Eagle, 
and the Nectarine Peach I have tried, but, owing 
to the great weight of their frnit, which turns 
them point downwards, and their lateness, they 
do not answer my purpose so well as the pre¬ 
ceding. Of Neotarines, the latest, like Viotoria, 
excluded, all the sorts I have tried answer very 
well. The old Elruge, Stanwick Eiruge, Vio¬ 
lette Hative, and Lord Napier are excellent— 
good croppers and hardy. In the south of 
England, where the climate is little inferior to 
that of Jersey, suitable varieties of Grapes are 
now grown without the aid of fire-heat; and, if 
I mistake not, Mr. Worthington Smith for 
years has grown good Madresfield Court Mus¬ 
cats near London. The price of good Grapes 
now does not leave a margin for unnecessary 
expense; therefore, those who have the com¬ 
mand of warm sheltered spots should give the 
Hamburgh, Madresfield, Royal Muscadine, the 
best of the Sweetwaters, and Foster’s Seedling 
a triaL When in the neighbourhood of Gos¬ 
port recently, I learned that many amateurs 
had tried and succeeded with Hamburghs. 
What they can do near the sea, skilful gardeners 
may accomplish further inland. I conclude by 
saying heated houses are preferable to oold 
ones ; but those who oannot get the first may 
derive much pleasure from the use of glass 
alone without the aid of fire-heat. W. C. 


Gathering Peaohes. — These should 
always be gathered several days before they are 
ripe. If the fruits have to he sent aw'a’y, pack 
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them up and start them on their journey at 
once ; the ripeniBg process will be continued on 
the journey. If used at home, lay them in a 
cool fruit-room, on a sheet of soft wadding, till 
they are quite ripe. Peaches should be gathered 
with great care, as, if bruised, the injured 
tissues turn black, and the fruit is spoiled. 
Grasp the fruit so that the tips of the fingers 
bring whatever pressure is necessary at the 
back of the fruit.—E. H. 


GOOD CHERRIES. 

The Cherry, besides being one of the most 
popular of hardy fruits, is one of the most pro¬ 
fitable of fruit-bearing trees, as it will grow well 
either in the open, under trees, or on walls with 
any aspect. Trees for garden culture are best 
grown in the form of dwarf, open-hearted 
standards, grafted on the Mahaleb stock, with¬ 
in a few inches of the ground, conditions under 
which they thrive well and bear heavy crops. 
Vigorous-growing sorts, such as the Bigarreau, 
should, however, be grafted on seedling Cherry 
stooks. These are the forms of the tree usually 
grown by the market-gardeners; very little is 
done in the way of pruning, except in the case 
of dwarf trees, which are kept within bounds by 
frequently shortening back the young vigorous 
growth. Tall standards never receive any 
pruning whatever beyond cutting off old and 
decayed limbs, the young shoots being 
allowed to grow at random. No doubt, 
also, that when grown on walls the Cherry- 
tree produces by far the best results when 
treated on the extension system of en¬ 
couraging a free development of shoot growth, 
and in the case of the Morello, especially, the 
young shoots should be laid in at full length, 
as upon these the finest fruits are always borne. 
To revert to the standards, the kinds princi¬ 
pally grown by the market-men are Knight’s 
Early Black, May Duke, Elton, Late Dake, 
Kentish, Bl&ok Heart, Bigarreau, and Morello. 
This last-named Cherry, in the form of standards 
about 6 feet high, bearing heads from 6 feet 
to 8 feet in diameter, fruits freely ; and in seasons 
when mostother kinds get cut off by spring frosts, 
Morellos grown in this fashion almost invariably 
escape. They are planted amongst large Apple 
or Pear-trees, which to a great extent protect 
them. The only pruning they get is removing 
dead or useless branches. In Kent, Cherries 
are chiefly grown in Grass orchards, in which 
the trees are managed on the run-wild system ; 
many of them are very old indeed, and in good 
seasons they yield heavy orops. When in 
flower the Kentish Cherry orchards are well 
worth seeing, covering, as they do, the distant 
hills for miles round ; though in some years the 
quantity of blossom is unusually great, the crop 
o* fruit may be far below the average. Cherry- 
trees are planted on land overlying a dry sub¬ 
soil ; in olayey soil they are, as a rule, but short 
lived. The kinds chiefly grown are the Kent¬ 
ish, Cluster, and Bigarreau ; these are good 
croppers, and from well-established trees have 
frequently been gathered as muoh as 1,000 lbs. of 
good fruit. In some seasons the Cherry crops 
are sold by auction, and also by private con¬ 
tract, the purchaser paying the expenses of 
gathering ; this is supposed by some to be the 
most profitable way of disposing of them. The 
buyer erects a wooden shed, in which the daily 
gatherings are put, and they are sent to market 
as soon as possible. An acre of good Cherry- 
trees sometimes yields from £30 to £40, which, 
considering that there is no expense attached 
to their culture, and that the Grass underneath 
oan be eaten off by cattle, is by no means un¬ 
profitable. Some of the more intelligent of the 
fruit-growers think that it pays better to gather 
and market the fruit themselves, their trees in 
this way being less injured, and a better price 
being obtained for the produce. The cost of 
picking and marketing Cherries is about 3s. 
per sieve, and of this about Is. 3d. goes for 
packing and la. 2d. for carriage and marketing 
expenses. The additional 7d. is expended in 
sieves, ladders, and other necessary appliances. 
Other free growing and bearing kinds, in addi¬ 
tion to the sorts already enumerated, are as 
follows—viz., Black Tartarian, the compara¬ 
tively new and excellent kind figured, Belle de 
Montreuil, Black Hawk, Adam’s Crown, Butt- 
ner’a Blaok Heart, Mammoth, Amber Gean, 
Kennicott, Red Jacket, Rival, Belle 
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1276.— Unhealthy Vines.— The stripping 
off cf the bark from your Vines ought not to have 
caused the mischief. But unless one saw the 
Vines it is difficult to say what injury was done 
to them in taking it off; anyway, unless inj urious 
inseots had found a lodgment behind the bark 
it was a useless operation I am inclined to 
think that they had not sufficient roots, or that 
they were injured in some way in the course of 
lifting, whioh is the cause of their failure. You 
had better root them out and plant young ones 
at once. You will got much stronger growth 
next year by planting now than by deferring it 
until next spring.—J. C. C. 

1196.—Strawberries for light soiL— 
One of the most enduring kinds, and one that will 
succeed in almost any situation, is Vicomtesse 
Hericait de Thury. It is early and an abundant 
bearer. Sir J. Paxton we would also try, as it is 
a robust variety. There is a kind called Bountiful, 
not commonly grown, but whioh excels all others 
that I know of in its ability to resist adverse 
conditions. The berries are not very large, nor 
is the flavour first-rate, but it yields heavily, 


any difference in the flavour of the Grapes. 
Having used and recommended soft-soap for 
killing caterpillars on Gooseberries, I have not 
the least hesitation in saying that if applied 
while the fruit is green, it does not injure the 
flavour.—J. C. C. 


1250 — Destroying earwigs. — Acting 
upon the advice given in Gardening last year, I 
saved my Dahlia haulms or stalks at the close of 
the season, and this year I have made a small 
faggot of some of them about 8 inches long and as 
thiok as my arm ; I have tied it firmly together 
at both ends by string, and have laid it in my 
garden where I thought I had a few earwigs. 
The other morning I brought it on to the tiles 
of my yard and tapped the ends sharply on the 
floor and I was astonished to find between 100 
and 200 earwigs shaken out. Next morning I 
counted the number, and found that my trap had 
again caught 76 more. I hope soon to extermin¬ 
ate them at this rate, as my garden is only about 
eight equare yards. Your readers will do well 
to take note of this, and save the Dahlia-stalks 



Cherry Belle de Montreuil. Natural sue. 


and as it comes into bearing about ten days 
after all but the very latest kinds, it is valuable 
for extending the Strawberry season. With these 
three kinds plenty of Strawberries may be had 
in the lightest of ground. Much, however, 
depends upon culture. The best time to plant 
is late in August or during September, just as 
the great heat is passing away, and genial rains 
may be expected. The young plants then get 
good hold of the ground by winter. Put in 
plenty of manure, and before planting make the 
surface of the soil quite firm by treading^ or 
rolling. They ought to bear no fruit the first 
year, and if a mulch of dung is put over the 
roots it will do good. An occasional soaking of 
water will be highly beneficial.—J. C. B. 

1269 —Insecticides and the flavour 

of fruit—Assuming always that insecticides 
are never used upon plants or tiees, for the , 
purpose of destroying insects, cn which the 
fruit is nearly or quite ripe, I have never found 
the flavour in any way injured by the applica¬ 
tions of the remedies veu mention. Sulphur is 
frequently used in vineries when the Grapes 
are ripe, and I have never heard that it made | 


when they take up the tubers at the end of the 
season, for I am Bure this trap is superior to 
anything else I have ever tried.— Urban. 

1212 -Liquid-manure for lawns.— 
The application to lawns of highly nitrogenous 
manures, such as the soluble portions of stable 
manure and sheep-pen droppings, has a ten¬ 
dency to develop a few of the freely-growing 
Grasses, and to diminish the number of species 
growing on the lawn. No doubt nitrogenous 
manures increase the produce, but where fine, 
mixed herbage is more an object than a large 
crop, a manure containing a large amount of 
phosphate of lime and potash would give much 
better results. The importance of frequent 
mowing should not be lost sight of, as the 
finor herbage will not thrive among long Grass. 
—Richard Mann. 

1245. — Dissolving bones. — If 41 A. 
Edwards ” will procure a large tub or cask and 
pl&cs a layer of wood-ashes over the bottom, 
then a layer of bones, followed in turn by ashes 
and bones until the tub or cask is foil, and let it 
| stand for a year, the bones will then crumble 
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to plecei; then mix the whole together, and it 
will be an excellent mannre for any purpoie 
whatever it is required for.— Richard Weller, 
Glenstal Castle Gardens. 

THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MUSHROOMS FOR AUTUMN AND 
WINTER. 

Now is the time one should commence prepa¬ 
rations for autumn Mushroom beds. In ordinary 
positions and under common circumstances, 
it takes several days to collect and prepare 
the materials for making a good-sized bed. 
Day by day, if convenient, or at least at 
intervals of two or three days, the manure as it 
comes from the sbables should be shaken over, 
and the droppings, including the shortest of the 
straw, should be wheeled into an open shed and 
spread out to dry. A little fermentation may 
not be amiss, as it will assist in driving off the 
superabundant moisture more rapidly than 
oould otherwise be effeoted, but it must not 
heat violently. If there is danger of the manure 
becoming too hot, a little loam may be mixed 
with it. A little loam is, I think, an advantage, 
as it helps to bind the whole together, and at 
the same time, if the manure should be a little 
too fresh, prevents overheating. As soon as 
materials sufficient for one bed have been 
collected, a second should be commenced ; in 
fact, if a good supply of Mushrooms is required 
all through the winter, there should be no stay 
in the making of beds till the end of Ootober. 
Daring the time the manure is lying in the shed 
frequent turning and mixing must take place, 
throwing the outsides of the heap into the 
middle, and vice versd. This permits the dry¬ 
ing process being equal throughout the heap 
Next to good spawn, the most important 
matter in Mushroom culture is making the beds 
firm, and spawning at the right temperature. 
When a proportion of loam is used with the 
manure the beds may be spawned very shortly 
after they are made up, as there is not much 
danger of over-heating. 

At this season Mashrooms will succeed very 
well in the open-air. More labour is required 
with open-air beds, but otherwise the result is 
uiually a success ; in faot, any person succeed¬ 
ing in growing Mashrooms in a house will 
succeed with them in the open-air. The pre¬ 
paration of the materials is the same in both 
cases, and the construction of the beds is the 
same also. But the open air beds should be cf 
larger dimensions, if possible—i.e., the beds 
should be deeper and built up like a ridge, in 
order that the heat may be more steady and 
permanent. The beds may be spawned as soon 
as the heat declines below 80 dega. I have 
spawned beds at a higher temperature when the 
heat was declining, but unless one is quite sure 
about the condition of the material of the bed, 
it is better to wait till the temperatnre falls 
below 80 dega. If several beds are made 
between the middle of August and the middle 
of Ootober there should be no difficulty about a 
supply of Mushrooms all winter. If the soiling 
of several of the last made beds be delayed for 
two or three weeks, it will extend the season of 
productiveness, as though the spawn will work 
freely through the beds, the Mushrooms will 
not push through till the soil is placed on, if the 
operation be not delayed unreasonably. If the 
beds in the open air are kept dry and comfort¬ 
able they will produoe Mashrooms after those 
in the house have to be productive. 

The soil for covering tne beds should be fresh 
loam of rather a sandy character, and should 
be laid on the surface of the beds from 1£ inches 
to 2 inches thick, and be made thoroughly firm 
by beating with the back of a spade. The 
finishing touoh should be given after damping the 
surface over with a rosed water-pot, so as to 
make all firm and smooth. Thatched hurdles 
are good coverings for open-air beds, placed on 
each side so as to form a ridge. They throw 
off the water in a most effectual manner. In 
addition to hurdles the beds should have a 
covering of dry litter. If the latter, next the 
bed, by any chanoe gets wet the spawn may 
run into it from the bed, and its productiveness 
be iojared. Where many beds are made the 
expense of the spawn becomes a consideration, 
as it usually costs from 5§. to 6«. per bushol. 
Many good growers obtain their spawn by 
breaking up a part of f bed in. bearing,j and use 


the spawn found there for spawning other beds. I 
This is a very good and a very economical plan. 
It usually takes a fortnight from the time the 
materials are collected till the bed is fit to 
make up, but in cases of emergency the beds 
may be made at once by adding more loam to 
the manure, blending all together, and making 
the bed as firm as possible. The bearing of 
Mushroom beds is very often injured by water¬ 
ing too freely. In the early stages of bearing 
very little water will be required, especially if a 
light oovering of hay or litter be used to check 
evaporation. A light sprinkle with the rosed- 
pot or the syringe, to soften the hard surface 
and permit of the young Mushrooms forcing 
their way out, is all the attention needed for 
several weeks after bearing begins. When the 
produce falls off in quantity, a good watering 
may be given with advantage, using a little 
artificial manure in the water. E. H. 


PURPLE BROCCOLI. 

Probably owing to the better appearanoe which 
the white and sulphur-coloured Brooooli pre¬ 
sent at table, the purple sorts have never been 
so popular as they deserve to be ; for, as regards 
flavour, none of them are inferior to the 
white varieties, whilst the early purple Cape 
and the late dwarf purple (the subject of the 
annexed illustration) are of the finest flavour, 
and very hardy. The early purple Cape is 
one of the best of all the kinds of autumn 
Brooooli, as it never fails to become fit for use 
at the right time. A sowing of it made the first 
week in May ensures a supply of fine heads from 
the middle of September; and if another sow¬ 
ing were made at the end of the month, 
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Late dwarf purple Broccoli. 

the supply would be continued into Novem¬ 
ber. The mottled purple Cape is another excellent 
variety, and a good mid-season kind ; in oolour 
it occasionally varies from greenish-purple to 
bright pink, and is, as its name implies, occa¬ 
sionally mottled. It should be sown about the 
last week in May, and then will be fit for use 
daring the latter part of November and Decem¬ 
ber. The late Dwarf Purple is in every respeot 
excellent. It grows from 12 inches to 15 inches 
high. Its leaves are dark-green, short, deeply- 
indented, and toothed. The heads, whioh are 
small and compact, are in colour the deepest 
purple, and they are fit for use in April, if the 
seed be sown about the middle of May. The 
next variety, purple Sprouting, is better known 
than any of the foregoing, being a general 
favourite for winter and early spring use, and 
oertainly a more profitable winter Green than it 
is has not yet been introduced into our gardens. 
In good soil it attains a height of S feet, and 
produces a profusion of sprouts from within a 
few inches of the bottom, not the least of its 
merits being that the leaves and midribs of the 
same are as tender as the flowering sprouts. If 
a couple or three suocessional sowings be made 
from the beginning to the end of May, a suc¬ 
cession of sprouts may be had from December to 
March. The above are the best, but other 
excellent kinds are Danoer’s late pink Cape, 
purple Silesian, and Siberian. 


Kitchen garden work In dry weather.— In 
planting Cauliflowers, Broccoli, &o., during hct, dry 
weather, surfaoe watering should be avoided by all means, 
because It drys up at onoe, without doing the plants any 
good Make a hole with a dibble, well saturate tfce hole 
with water, and, when the soil below beoomes as If It were 
mud, put in the plan., and oover the moist earth well up 
the stem of the plant with dust. By so doing It will be 
found that the plants will ecaroely mies the moving.— 
Wist Nobfolk. 


1162. - Growing? Onions in Bandy soil. 

—You say the Onions “rot off in dry 
weather ”—this is impossible ; even in damp 
situations I have never known snoh a thing 
occur to any vegetable in their growing time. 
What you take for decay is the depredations of 
the Onion maggot, which in many places, and es¬ 
pecially on light, warm soils, eats the bnlbs away 
before they have time to attain to any size. It 
is always a rather difficult matter to get good 
crops of Onions on light soils, but we have suc¬ 
ceeded fairly well in the following manner : In 
the first place, a very liberal dressing of good 
rotten dung was worked in, for the more freely 
the young plants grow the greater likelihood is 
there of their escaping the grub. The seed 
being sown in the accustomed manner, the 
ground is then rolled or beaten down, if possible, 
as hard as a garden path. When the young 
plants are beginning to grow freely a top-dress¬ 
ing of soot is given, which is not hoed in. The 
ammoniacal fumes from this are, I think, help¬ 
ful in keeping off the fly. If this method of 
culture is not successful, it will be useless to 
attempt to grow Onions in your soil. There are 
places where they rarely come to anything.— 
J. C. 

12G4 — 'Tomato-flowers falling off— As 
the plants receive plenty of moisture at the 
root, the probable cause of the affection is a 
too dry atmospheie about the tops. It must be 
remembered that the present is an exceptional 
season, and though we have always considered 
and found by aotual experience, that Tomatoes 
prefer a moderately-dry atmosphere while 
fruiting, yet we cannot this year get them to 
set at all properly without a much more liberal 
use of the syringe than usual.—B. C. R. 

1164 —Cucumbers turning yellow. 

—This is generally caused by defective root- 
action, brought on either by too heavy waterings 
or unsuitable soil. When leaf-soil or much 
dung is employed, the roots are apt to oome 
into an unhealthy state. It is best to nse good 
loam, lightening it, if heavy, with a little leaf- 
soil, and apply the manure as a top-dressing 
when the plants come into full growth, and 
plenty of active fibres are running near the 
surface. Cucumbers should never be heavily 
watered ; the soil should be maintained in a 
moist condition, not allowing it to beoome 
quite dry, but never pouring iu any great quan¬ 
tity of water at a time, as this causes a tem¬ 
porary cessation of root-aotivity, and checks 
growth. Deformed fruit are often produced In 
this way. All that can be done now is to give 
water moderately for a time, and we wonld not 
syringe too freely, keeping the atmosphere at 
night rather on the dry side. If there is green-fly 
on the foliage, fumigate, or dust with Tobacco 
powder. In the course of a week or two you 
will probably see a difference in the appear¬ 
anoe of the fruit.—J. C. B. 

1216—Vegetable Marrows turning 
yellow. —This Is generally caused by torpid 
root aotiou, brought about by a cold condition 
of the soil, or by cold winds playing on the 
plants. I think it possible that in your case 
the daily pouring on to the roots of cold water 
is the cause of the evil. Try a different plan. 
Give a soaking if the soil seems dry, and then 
no more till the ground is almost dried out. The 
oompost being all dung is more likely to become 
sour than if mixed with earth, and although 
Vegetable Marrows are thirsty things they can 
be overdone with water if in very rich soil.— 
J. C. B. 

1205.— Caterpillars on Celery.— If you sharply 
pinch the infested leaf at the part where the grub is, you 
need not take the leaf off, whioh, unless very badly 
attaoked, may still be of some use to the plank—Q. 8. S. 

1214.—Plants for a draughty porch. 
—Your beat plan will be to plant climbers to 
run up outside the open trellis. These will 
give shelter, and then you could gTow a small 
oollection of hardy Ferns inside. If you plant 
Clematises, such as Jackmani, Viticella, rubra 
gr&ndiflora, and Lady Bovill, you will get 
bloom outside with verdure within. If some 
suoh plan as this is not adopted there will be 
but little chance of getting plants to flourish in 
such a draughty place. The climbers will come 
into leaf before the Ferns begin to grow much, 
and these latter may also be planted out. They 
would do to oover the trellis, but I should 
prefer flowering-plants.—JVC. B. 
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ROBBS. 

OLD-FASHIONED ROSES. 

Amongst the delightful old-fashioned garden 
Roses now seldom seen the white Garland Rose, 
which we figure, is deserving of universal recog¬ 
nition, on account of its exceeding beauty and 
great floriferouanesa. It produces its flowers in 
clusters of sometimes thirty or forty blooms. 
The colour is nankeen, changing to white, some- 


clusters. These bloom in June. Of these two 
Roses the first leans most towards the Evergreen 
Roses, the last towards the Musk Rose. 


Roee notea. —A thorough soaking of liquid- 
manure will be a great help now to give sub¬ 
stance to the autumn blossoms. Try to antici¬ 
pate mildew by syringing with water containing 
sulphur, or dust a little sulphur over the plants. 
When plants are attaoked by inseots or mildew, 
though wo may succeed in killing off the one and 


tings you must prepare a piece of ground for 
them on a border faoing east or west, and mix 
up plenty of sand with the soil to a depth of 9 
inches, then make the ground firm and dibble 
in the cuttings 6 inches apart, making the soil 
very firm about them and burying 4 inches of 
the cutting. They must be allowed to stand 
one year before they are moved. About the 
end of March clear out any weeds or dead 
leaves from amongst the cuttings, and when the 
surface is dry ram the soil between them with 



The White Garland Roee (life eize). 


times speckled with rose before the flower falls. 
This Rose produces such a profusion of blossoms 
that they form sheets and garlands of flowers. 
A shoot 3 feet long will produce ten or twelve 
large clusters, and as the flowering wood imme¬ 
diately becomes decrepid, and is succeeded by 
strong young shoots with bright foliage, the 
plant has a more handsome effect as a climber 
than many other Roses that bloom for a longer 
period. Of muoh the same character is Madame 
d’ Arblay ; the flowers are larger, more cupped, 
and not so many in a cluster ; colour, white, 

oming in 

te 


sometimes delicately 

Digitized by 


a cluster ; colour, 
tin$ed*roce; blcon 

Go gl£ 


checking the progress of the other with reason¬ 
able rapidity, there are usually unsightly scars 
left behind, and it is better, easier, and cheaper 
to be in front and prevent an attack than to 
struggle with and destroy our enemies.—E. H. 

1254 — Propagating Rosea- — As you 
have no glass you will be more likely to succeed 
in striking Rose cuttings if you delay putting 
them in until the middle of October, when you 
must select strong shoots of the current season’s 
growth, rejecting the soft tops and cutting the 
other into pieces 7 inches long, making the base 
of the cutting at a joint. To receive the cut- 


a wooden rammer, and all the spring and sum¬ 
mer keep them well supplied with water in dry 
weather. Do not move them until November 
next year.—J. C. C. 

1260 —Mildew on Roses.— No doubt the 
dry, hot weather has caused the mildew on 
your Roses, dryness at the root being one 
of the chief causes of mildew attacking 
any plants. Give the Rosea a thorough 
soaking of water at the roots, adding 2 oz. 
of guano to the last two gallons of water, 
and if not already done, muloh over the surface 
immediately after with a layer of rotten 
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mjuuure or Ooooa-fibre. Then syringe the tope 
with sulphide of potassium, at the rate of £ oz. 
to one gallon of water. Exoept to repeat the 
applications of water as long as neoessary, you 
oan do nothing more this season; but if you 
want to prevent a recurrence of the mildew 
next year, you must attend to the roots earlier 
in dry weather.—J. 0. 0. 

1249 —Bone-dust fop Rosea.—In the 
absenoe of good rotten farmyard manure bone- 
dust is a useful stimulant for Roses. It is best 
mixed up with the soil before planting. As 
regards quantity, one quart for a single plant 
spread over a space 18 inches square will suffice. 
If you want to apply it to Roses now growing, 
you must take away the surface soil down to the 
roots, and sprinkle over them half of the above- 
named quantity, and then put back the soil 
again.—J. C. 0. 

-Bone dust is a very good manure for 

Roses, but being only slowly decomposed, 
especially in olay soils, its effeot is not made 
manifest at once. It is best used for potting, 
or for making up borders. For potting use 
about one part bone-dust to one hundred parts 
soil. For borders apply from two to three 
pounds to the square yard, and dig well down. 
This manure would be muoh improved by the 
addition of a little dissolved bones.— Richard 
Manx. 

1258.—Bosee for greenhouse.—if you want two 
yellow or lemon-ooloured Roses, you cannot have two 
bettor ones than Marlchal Niel and Celine Forestier; but 
I should prefer the M&rdchal and Reins Marie Henriette, 
which is a bright-red Rote that does wonderfully well 
under glass, flowering freely two or three times during the 
season.—J. a 0. 

THU OOMINC WBBKB WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from August 6 th 
to August 13 th. 

Soared annuals fox blooming early in spring on a border 
in the kitchen garden. They are ohiefly Nemophtlae, 
811ones, 8aponartas, Limnanfehea, and Forget-me-nots, and 
will transplant weU in autumo. 8jwed Mignonette for 
blooming in pots in winter and spring la 5-inch and 6-inoh 
pots. The pots were well drained, and then filled to within 
| of an lnoh of the top with a oompost composed of two- 
thirds mellow loam and the remainder old hot-bed 
manure, thoroughly decayed, the whole preseed in firmly, 
and the seeds sown thinly, and covered lightly with sifted 
soil of the same kind the pots are filled with; the pots 
will be placad in a cold framo till the seeds germinate. 
Put In cuttings of new kinds of bedding and tonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. We have not began to p/opagate our general 
•took yet, We always endeavour, as far as possible, to 
plant as much bedding stuff as we oan in the border away 
from the flower-garden for atook purposes, so that the beds 
near the house may remain uncut ae long as possible. 
Shifted on Cinerarias, Primulas, and Cyclamens, growing 
them in a oold frame for the present. Oreenhouse hard- 
wooded plants are standing in the open air, in a position 
shaded from the midday sun. New Holland plants are 
muoh benefited by a few weeks in the open air now to 
ripen the wood. We examine eaoh plant carefully every 
morning and evening to see if the plant requires water, or 
whether it will do without till the next examination. An 
experienced person oan tell by tapping the pot if the 
plant is dry. We have moved out a few of the flowering 
stove plants to harden and ripen their growth; ohiefly 
those things that will flower in winter and spring. Glox¬ 
inias, which flowered in winter, and that are intended to 
flower again early next season, are better laid on their 
rides in the open air than left Indoors for the present. 
Sponged over the leaves of Luculla gratissima with soap 
and water. There were slight indications cf the preaenoe 
of thrips, wbloh are food of the large, smooth leaves of 
this plant The engine and plenty of olean water would 
make short work of insect peats; but It is not always con¬ 
venient to use it in a house muoh frequented, and the 
Luouliss, being planted in the border, cannot be moved 
elsewhere. We are giving these and other permanent 
plants in the borders now weak eoot-water. Pioked off 
dead flowers in the flower-garden, stirring the soil among 
the plants with a Dutch ho3. Rolled the walks after a 
•bower, sending the boy round in front to puli up any 
stray weeds. Looked round theshrubs to see that none of 
the choice things were being encroached upon by the com¬ 
mon ones, and, where necessary, removed a bran oh here 
and there to give liberty, air, and light. Watered Peaoh 
and Aprioot-trees on walls. Washed Plums with soap and 
water. Cleared away an old Strawberry-bad, and filled up 
the land with trenches for late Celery. Finished potting 
Straw berries for forcing; setting the pots on a ooal-aah- 
ted fully exposed ; keeping them well supplied with water. 

early potted plants are filling the p >ts with roots, and 
will reoeive weax liquid-manure now for two or three 
weeks. Cleared off Peas and Beans which had done 
beariog. Manured and dug over the land for winter 
Onions, Brown Cos Lettuce, Endive, &o. Sowed priokly 
Spinach for autumn and winter picking. I find in our 
•oflI the plants do better growing on rather firm soil, after 
early Potatoes. Cut away the stems from Globe Arti- 
ohoces, from which the heads had been removed. Sowed 
more Turnips for late use. Dressed the rows of young 
plants just pushing through with quicklime early in the 
morning, before the dew is dissipated, to dislodge the 

hnotieo Vo 4k* k** #__ i.i___ . 9 * . 


baeftiM. We And the hoe, frequently uied, very useful 
for stirring up a dust, which the flies muoh dislike. Cut 
•wav dead blooms from Roses, and gave another soaking 
of liquid-manure. Sowed Telegraph Oaoumber-seeda to 
raise plants for the house to Fear la autumn. “ 
hit lot of Melons, '.totted up Mi 
Usd up iinttnoi «r-<4 Fiiviiv » to blaaop In ■ 



Greenhouse. 

Thr Chimney Plant (Campanula pyramid- 
alia). —Young plants of this handsome perennial, 
raised from seed sown early In spring, and that 
have slnoe been moved into small pots, should 
now have a shift, as if allowed to remain with 
insufficient room the roots get cramped to an 
extent that will not admit of the plants gaining 
strength enough to flower well next summer. 
Good loam, with some leaf-mould, rotten manure, 
and sand added, is the best compost to grow this 
Campanula in. If satisfactory progress has 
been made the plants should now have 6-inoh 
or 7-inoh pets; they are best at. present 
stood oat-of-doors, in a light position, fnlly ex¬ 
posed to the son, with the pots plunged in 
ashes, as the plant being hardy, if kept in pits 
or frames all through the summer, the growth 
is weaker. See that the roots are well supplied 
with water, and it will be an advantage to 
syringe freely overhead once or twice a-week. 
Another way of managing this plant when in¬ 
tended to flower in pots is to tarn the seedlings 
out in a bed during the summer, transferring 
them to pots in autnmn. When so treated, 
care must be taken in dry seasons like the 
present to keep them well watered, for if the 
growth is not kept moving without any oheok, 
plants raised from spring-sown seed do not gain 
enough strength to flower as they should the 
year following. Specimens of this plant that 
are now in bloom, should have the old flowers 
pioked off as they fade, otherwise they turn 
mouldy, and often affect the later buds that, 
in strong examples, keep ooming on in succes¬ 
sion for several weeks. As soon as the flower¬ 
ing is over, at onoe out the stems down to just 
above the crown; this will throw strength 
into the soakers that vigorous examples gene¬ 
rally produoe during the time the flower-stems 
are forming, whloh suckers, when strong enough, 
may be expected to flower next summer. 

The Brittle Harebell (Campanula fra- 
gilis).—This is very different in habit to the 
kind last spoken of, being a low procumbent 
grower. It is also hardy in some parts of the 
country, but is a beautiful pot-plant producing 
a complete sheet of bloom that almost hides the 
leaves, and keeps on opening in suooession for 
several weeks. When grown in pots, the plants 
may be kept in a greenhouse through the winter, 
or in a frame with the pots plunged in coal 
ashes, and with a little covering on the glass so 
as to keep the roots from getting frozen. In 
spring, when the hard weather is past, the 
plants will do out-of-doors until they oome into 
bloom when they should be moved to a green¬ 
house, where the fading flowers will not get 
wet, for if this happens they will turn mouldy 
and destroy the unopened buds. Treated as 
desoribed the plants will flower through the pre¬ 
sent month; it occupies little room. X have had 
plants that were kept for half-a-dozsn years in 
6-inoh pots without re-potting, or any portion 
of the soil being renewed, simply giving them 
manure-water eaoh spring from the time they 
begun to grow freely np to when the flowers 
opened. 

The Flowering Grass (Anomatheca 
oruenta).—This oharming little Irid, though 
hardy, is a desirable plant for pot onlture. Its 
beautiful deep-red flowers are produced In 
succession for a considerable time; they look 
pretty when out, continuing to open in water. 
It is among the easiest of bulbous plants to 
manage; it reproduoes itself freely from seed, 
ooming up as thickly as Grass round where the 
plants have flowered and seeded. Seed sown 
now in pots filled with ordinary loam to whioh 
a little sand and some rotten manure have been 
added will bloom well next summer, and will 
continue to increase in the strength of both 
the roots and the flower-spikes. The seeds 
•honld be put about a dozen together in 3 inch 
pots, dispersing them evenly over the surface, 
cover slightly with fine soil, press the surface 
moderately firm, and give as muoh water as 
will keep the material a little moist, not wet 
Stand in a greenhouse, or oold frame; as soon 
as the little plants appear more water may be 
given, let them have a moderately light place 
or they will be drawn up weakly. If kept in a 
frame they may remain there until the autnmn 
is far advanoed, when it will be better to take 
them into the greenhouse for the winter. In the 
spring when growth commences move eaoh set 
of plants from the pots they ate in to othen 


about 6 inches in diameter, these will be big 
©Rough for them the first year. A few plants 
stood about when in bloom at the front of the 
side stages in a greenhouse amongst other things 
are effective, their general appearance, and their 
brilliant coloured flowers, contrasting nioely 
with anything else they are associated with. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Violets for winter. —Water now will, in 
many plaoes, be neoessary, especially if the red 
spider makes its appearanoe. I have hitherto 
managed to keep ours right by a weekly hoeing, 
whioh is only a question of a few minutes* 
labour, and the watering, if onoe begun, will 
oocupy muoh time, as a mere sprinkle is of no 
use. If the red spider gets to work on the 
leaves there will be no flowers next winter, so 
they must be kept off at any oost. 

Wore amono shrubs. —Choice things, sueh 
as Hollies, Conifers, &o., mast be kept dear 
from the encroachments of common things by 
a free use of the knife. Remove all dual 
leaders from Coniferee, as the wounds soon heal 
now. 

Herbaceous border. —The heat and drought 
is telling upon many things, but it is wonderful 
In this hot weather how refreshing it is to the 
plants to give them a pick over, take off the 
seeds and dead leaves, and stir np the surface 
with the hoe. 

Budding dwarf Rosas. — The dwarf Briers 
and Manettis will work if a little soil is removed 
from the north side of the stem of the stook. It 
is often more difficult, in a very hot season like 
the present, to obtain suitable buds than to get 
the Dwarf Stocks to work freely. If mildew 
appear on Roses, dust with sulphur at onoe. 
Often after a severe drought, if the plants have 
been very dry, mildew sets in when the change 
comes. 

Virginian Creeper. —The common form is 
very pretty on buildings where it is allowed to 
droop in festoons from balconies, and during this 
hot weather a few dangling shoots may be per¬ 
mitted to hang down over the windows. I saw 
a large house in the Cathedral Close at Norwich 
last summer, where the Virginian Creepers were 
allowed a good deal of liberty in this way, and 
exceedingly effective it looked. 

Flowering shrubs. — Two of the most 
effeotive things at this moment are the 
Venetian Sumach, whioh is literally covered 
with its graceful paniolee of crimson inflores¬ 
cence, and Yellow Spanish Broom, whioh is now 
one large golden mass. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Ripening the Wood.— Many good 
Grape growers, after the fruit has all been out 
from the early houses, warm up the Vines with 
a little fire for two or three weeks to complete 
the ripening of the wood; but this should hardly 
be neoessary in oonneotion with the tropical 
heat of the present season. Keep the foliage 
green as long as possible, and to this end it mnat 
be kept free ^frorn insects. Of late years the 
very early foroing of Grapes has, to a certain 
extent, been discontinued, the late keeping sorts 
extending further into the spring rendering it 
unnecessary. And then, again, the system of 
growing pot Vines for the first crop has eased 
off the permanent Vines. 

Pot Vines, where the wood Is getting hard 
and brown, may be placed in the open air, in 
a warm, sunny corner, with the canes taoked up 
to the wall. 

Late Grapes. —If red spider appears, use 
the sponge immediately. Damp the pipes and 
dnst some sulphur on them. If the first ooming 
of thrips is notioed, the sponge and a little 
soap and water will destroy them before they 
spread to other leaves. In bad oases, smoking 
with Tobacco on two or three successive evenings 
will be neoessary. 

Orchard house. —Plums in pots may, with 
advantage, be placed in the open air to ripen 
their fruits. Cherries, from whioh tho fruit has 
been gathered, may be placed outside also, but 
must not be permitted to suffer for want of 
water. 

Figs under glass.— These are now ripening 
their second crop, and the syringe must for a 
time be laid aside. If any of the brown scale 
insect, whioh sometimes attack the foliage of 
the Fig under glass, are present, sponge with a 
rather strong solution of soap and water. 
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Pinch back nil laterals, ns it la no me thinking 
of n third crop. 

Pears on walls.— These must be small unless 
the trees are watered. A little stimulant will 
be of great use now, to give size to the fruits. 
Pyramids on the Qainoe will perish, or, if not 
so bad as this, the fruits will be useless, unless 
the trees are well soaked with water, in addition 
to a muloh of manure. 

In stopping back laterals, out baok to 
their source of origin, but no farther. Do not 
remove any of the wood left at the first pruning. 

The Pear slug. —This is not a common 
difficulty, but it is destructive if not dealt 
with promptly. Quloklime, dusted over the 
trees, will ilU them, or lime-water, applied 
through the engine, will answer the same 
purpose. 

Strawberry runners in hot weather.— 
If the runners are out from the plants and 
planted in a rloh soil in a close, shaded frame, 
they will soon form roots, and may then be 
hardened off by exposure and be planted out. 

Melons. —From six to eight fruits on a plant 
may be considered a good crop; if more set 
they should be removed. Do not water in the 
centre of the lights, if growing in a frame. 
Canker is not likely to give trouble in such 
weather as we are having now. If it should 
appear, oover the affected part with fresh lime. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Celery. —If there has been injury done by 
the maggot in previous years, damp the plants 
over with soot-water in which a little soft soap 
has been mixed. The soap should be mixed in 
the water first and the soot added afterwards. 
The best way is to make the soot into a paste 
with a small quantity of water, and then add 
it to the soap and water, and damp the plants 
over with it in the evening with a rosed-pot. 
Shading and watering will be necessary in 
transplanting now. Before earthing-up Celery, 
if the weather continues dry, give a good soak¬ 
ing of water the evening previous. 

Vegetable Marrow. —If not well watered 
and mulched the progress here will be slow, 
Cut all Marrows as soon as large enough for 
use, and the young Marrows are the most 
delicate in flavour. 

Beans in turf-pit. —The crop planted in a 
turf-pit last March has been a great success ; it 
bridged over the long interval between the last 
of the crop from the forcing-houses, and the 
first from the open border, which this year 
happened to be later than usual. The bed in 
the pit may be turned and fresh soil plaoed in if 
the old material is exhausted, and some good 
early kind planted. Nonpareil is a good sort, 
and the Early Newington, though small, is 
popular. The latter may bo planted closer than 
a larger kind, though nothing will be gained by 
overcrowding. 

Winter Greens.— Those who, contrary to 
my advice, waited for rain, will have done 
wrong, and will be now too late to obtain itrong 
stems, although probably we shall have a fine, 
growing autumn, still the growth made late 
often gets out off by sharp weather, and the 
early start Is always of value. On the principle 
of better late than never, winter Greens may 
yet be planted. The same rule applies to 
Horn Carrots and Parsley, which may yet 
be sown. The Carrot crop on light, poor soils 
has suffered much from drought, and a good 
bed of early Horn sown now will probably be 
valuable. Well moisten the drills before 
sowing. 

Turnips are an important winter crop, and 
some pains should be taken to get a good plant. 
The beetles or fly, if it makes its appearanoe, 
must be fought with the usual remedies. Air 
slaked lime, applied when the dew is on the 
plants, is a good antidote, but nothing can 
bring the deaa to life. The hoe is a very useful 
tool. 

Cabbages for spring. —The season has been 
an exceptionable one, and I should recommend 
another sowing of the early kinds to be made at 
onoe. It is better to have two strings to one’s 
bow, especially if one has doubts about the first. 

Brown Cos Lettuce.—Sow these freely now 
for winter salads. The old black seeded Brown 
Bath Cos will take a deal of beating. The old 
green-ourled Endive is a good companion for it. 

Winter Spinach and Onions —These may 
be sown in quantity now. Both are useful 
orops. 

Digitized 


Late Peas.—T hese must be watered with 
liquid-manure to keep them goingnow. 

E. Hobday. 


Google 


some for this purpose. What is wanted is angle 


Wore nr the Town Garden. 

Parlour and (inside) window plants. —It 
will be found highly beneficial to all plants of 
this description to remove them to a lightly- 
shaded, but by no means gloomy, position in the 
open air for the next six weeks or so. AU those 
of a flowering character will by this time have 
finished blooming, and now, during this tropioal 
weather, and with a due supply of moisture, 
they are sure to be growing rapidly; but this 
growth. If made in the comparative absence of 
light and fresh air that it obtains in a dwelling- 
room, will be so weak and spindly as to be ail 
but useless to the plant. But a period of ex¬ 
posure to the free light and air of an outside 
position will oheok all unnatural growth, and so 
mature and solidify the tissue of the whole 
plant as to leave it in the best possible condi¬ 
tion for enduring the ordeal of another winter. 
These remarks apply, not only to zonal and 
other Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Arum Lilies, and, 

Id fact, all kinds of soft-wooded plants, but to 
such comparatively tender subjects as Palms of 
the oommoner sorts, Dracaenas (with green leaves 
only), Ficus, Arallas, Aspidistras, and others of 
this class. The weather is warm enough to suit 
almost anything plaoed in the open air, and it 
is only neoessary to be careful to plaoe the plants 
where they will be protected from the scorohing 
influence of the tropioal sunshine by the shade 
of a distant tree, building, or lofty fence. But 
care must be taken not to neglect such plants in 
the matter of watering them, as is too often the 
oase. Out of sight is too apt to be out of mind 
as well, but a daily inspection at least should be 
made, and a thorough watering afforded directly 
the soil is seen to be in a drv condition, as well 
as a plentiful shower from the rose overhead at 
least onoe on every dry and warm day. To pre¬ 
vent worms from entering the pots they should 
be stood on slates, or on some impervious sub¬ 
stance ; but perhaps the best way is to plunge 
the pots half or more of their depth in fine 
ashes, this not only keeping worms at a distance, 
and the pots from being blown over, but to some 
extent enabling the'plants to do with a smaller 
quantity of water. 

Ferns, if of a tender description especially, 
are, perhaps, better retained inside ; and of 
course a fine Fuohsla in full bloom, or 
speoimen India-rubber-plant need not be 
removed. The proper plaoe for OamelliAS and 
Azrieaa just now is an airy and lightly-shaded 
greenhouse, though if there is not muoh dust or 
smoke about, and the buds of the former just 
set or the growth of the latter completed, they 
are just as well outside as in for the term men¬ 
tioned, and we inollne to think a trifle better, I 
but they must not want for moisture. While I 
on this subject we may mention that though 
the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurid a) is now well 
known to be the most enduring, and, therefore, 
the best of all room plants with fine foliage; yet 
Draceenas of the ** indivisa ” type run the 
favourite very dose. Fious of two or three 
varieties (but F. elastica undoubtedly stands 
first) may be plaoed third, Palms of the hardier 
kinds being braoketed with them, and Camellias, 
or Orange and Lemon-plants, especially those 
raised from seed, last. Other very useful sub¬ 
jects of this class are such Arallas as Sieboldi, 
papyrifera, and oanescens, small Araucarias, 
A. exoelsa forming an admirable room plant, 
while in a small state, Coprosma Baueriana 
var., and Eurya latifolia var. Myrtles are also 
very desirable, and so are variegated Aloes and 
a few other succulents while In a small state. 

Greenhouse. — All plants not actually re¬ 
quired inside, will be greatly benefited by being 
plaoed out-of-doors, as recommended above for 
those grown in windows. Use the syringe freely 
in the morning in hot weather, and keep the 
house rather close to check evaporation, venti¬ 
lating freely, however, by night. Sow seed of 
Cinerarias and herbaceous Calceolarias, plaoing 
both in the coolest and most moist plaoe avail¬ 
able. Chinese Primulas should be placed in 
their flowering pots, and grown on in a lightly 
shaded frame, with plenty of air. B. C. K. 

1082.— Temporary greenhouse.—In 

reply to “ Downham,” I am sure he would find 
square or bar iron muoh too heavy and cumber 


Iron, from 1£ inoh to 1& inoh on the faoe. 
rib or wing of this is to be let into the vertical 
rafters until the faoe of the iron Is flush with 
the outside of the rafter, and be secured by a 
stout screw passing through a hole drilled and 
countersunk in the iron. The other wing pro¬ 
jects upwards, so that the upper bend of the 
clip may hook on to it. The clips may be cut, 
each from 3 inohes to 4 inches long and about 
an inoh wide, from stout sheet zino; I forget the 
gauge, but it must be strong enough to hold the 
glass firmly, and not to give or bend when onoe 
in place. The dips are bent into pot-hook 
shape, only flatter, the upper bend being wide, 
to take not only the edge of the angle iron, but 
also the upper edge of the under-sheet of glass, 
which should come about flush with the iron. 
The lower bend of the olip takes only the lower 
edge of the outer sheet on the lap, and thus 
prevents its either slipping down or being lifted 
up ; there are two olipe to each square of glass. 
Tne most important points sure to have the glass 
out true, especially at the side edges, as these 
merely butt together, but they will never drip, 
as the water runs down the edges unhindered, 
and all the dips out and bent to exactly the 
same length, and so as to hold the glass dosely 
and firmly to the horizontal (iron rafter). Any 
blacksmith oan prepare the iron, and any handy 
man out out the dips with a pair of shears, and 
bend them himsdf, —B. C. R. 

1206.— Village flower-ehows. —The first 
thing to be done is to get a good oommlttee 
eleoted ata public meeting oalled for the purpose. 
It is not well to have too large a body, it is 
muoh better to give the committe power to add 
to its number. The committee must then ascer¬ 
tain the amount of support the soheme is likely 
to secure, and subscriptions must be asked for. 
The money actually required will depend on the 
working powers of the committee. If the latter 
are not inclined to do muoh on the day of the 
show besides stroll about, it is evident some 
paid officials must be engaged, and this adds to 
the expense. A tent, too, should be forth- 
*® > coming, for the show is best when hdd in a 
park or field. Next, there will be the staging 
to provide, also prize cards and prize lists, and, 
it may be, advertisements. A band, too, is 
often a great attraction at such gatherings. To 
meet all these payments there will be the sub¬ 
scriptions before referred to, the admission feet 
to tne show ground, something should be forth¬ 
coming from the proprietor of the refreshment 
tent, and, lastly, a little should be reoeived in 
the shape of entrance fees. The exhibitors must 
be divided at least into three olasies ; first, the 
amateur, who keeps a regular gardener; 
seoondly, his neighbour, who has to put up with 
oooasional assistance; and thirdly, the cottager, 
pure and simple, who has to depend entirely 
upon his own exertions. The professional 
gardener should be exoluded altogether at suoh 
gatherings. It is impossible, however, to make 
a perfect classification; there is certain to be 
some hardship somewhere, but this oannot be 
avoided. If there are many residents amongst 
the cottagers belonging to the same olass, such 
as oolliers, for instance, they should have a 
division to themselves, because they start on 
equal terms. Children’s prizes for wild flowers 
should be given, and not be confined to girls. 
With regard to the value of the prizes, the 
oommittee must out their garment according to 
their cloth. There should be, if possible, three 
prizes in eaoh class, ranging from five, or even 
three, shillings downwards. Prizes should be 
offered for most of the vegetables grown in the 
district. A love of neatness and good cultiva¬ 
tion should alio be fostered by offering rewards 
for the neatest cottage and garden in the 
parish; also allotments, if there are any. 
Another branoh of industry whioh may be re¬ 
cognised is the sewing amongst the village chil¬ 
dren. It will add to the pleasure of the parents 
to see the handiwork of their children. Bee¬ 
keeping, again, may be enoouraged—in short, If 
one cares to go into the matter, it is surprising 
how large a schedule may be drawn up, even for 
a village show. When the pariah is too small, 
and other villages are within easy reach of each 
other, it is well to form a union, and hold a 
joint show every year, taking eaoh village in 
turn. If this is done, I advise some sports being 
held during the evening, and a lawn-tennis 
tournament might be arranged. — Falcon- 

BBII>8, • Origiral from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE AMAZON LILY (EUCHARIS 
AMAZON ICA) 

Amongst white-flowered planta requiring a 
stove temperature to do them jaatice, the 
Amazon Lily deservedly holds a position in the 
very front rank, for in addition tothegreat parity 
of oolonr, and the good laatiog properties the 
flower possesses when ont, it is comparatively 
easy with jadioiona management, where a fair 
stock of plants is at hand, to be able to gather some 
blooms from them nearly the whole year round. 
In bringing about this almost continuous flower¬ 
ing habit, it is only necessary to grow a portion 
on well while the others are resting, which they 
may be induoed to do by simply withholding 
water for a time, and giving less heat; but in 
doing this the drying off treatment must not 
be carried to extremes, so as to cause the loss 
of foliage and large 
fleshy roots. Alittle 
flagging now and 
then does no harm, 
as by water in g again 
they soon revive, 
and if the soil is 
kept in this vary¬ 
ing condition for 
about six weeks 
they will be quite 
ready to start again. 

This should be done 
gradually at first, 
but after a month, 
when growth is be¬ 
coming alittle more 
aotive, they will 
stand and enjoy a 
strong moist heat; 
and as to water, 
they cannot well be 
overdone with that 
■o long as the drain¬ 
age is effective, and 
the soil they are in 
free and open. To 
ensure this, plenty 
of sand should be 
used with it, and 
the pots have at 
least 2 inches of 
crooks on the bot¬ 
tom ; for, although 
the Eucharis is half 
aquatic in its nature, 
stagnant, sour 
material for the 
roots is fatal to its 
welfare. The best 
planta I ever saw 
were growing in all 
fibry loam and a 
little old decom¬ 
posed oow-manure, 
but they seem to 
do equally well in 
peat or a mixture 
of loam and lesf- 
mould. They 
should be potted 
rather deeply. Un¬ 
less for the purpose 

of dividing after the bulbs become too orowded, 
it la not requisite to re pot often, as when they 
get at all root-bound liquid-manure will keep 
them going, and of this they will take a plentiful 
supply if not given over strong at any one time. 
The habit cf the Eucharis is to keep forming 
fresh foliage when producing the flowers, and 
the point is not to oheck these leaves in any 
way, but to give them every encouragement till 
they reaoh their full size, when the resting may 
be commenced by degrees. Any disturbance by 
way of separation is safest after this has taken 
place, when the large bulbs should be selected 
and put in pots by themselves, and the 
small ones in others for growing on where 
they can have plenty of room. In the 
height of summer and autumn, any that 
are then flowering may be taken to the conser¬ 
vatory or greenhouse for a time ; but when this 
is done care is necessary in watering, so as not 
to keep them too wet, and it is important also 
that the plants, when in so oool a house, be 
placed out of the reaoh of sharp ourrents of air. 
At the season just nanfaTthey do ’ l l, “ *“ 
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rooms, where pots containing from three to 
eight bulbs, bearing as many spikes of bloom, 
form admirable ornaments in window reoesses, 
in which position they last a long time in pei fac¬ 
tion. With regard to insect pests, most of those 
that thrive on stove plants will live upon the Eu¬ 
charis ; but, from the nature of the leaves, they are 
more easily destroyed than on many plants. If 
thrip or greenfly make their appearance, fumi¬ 
gation will generally be found to b9 the best 
remedy, but from the regular use of the syringe 
these and red spider are not often troublesome. 
Should scale or mealy-bug gain a footing they 
must be diligently sought for, and be removed 
by means of sponging, using a soft brush for the 
bases of the leaf stalks where the bugs will be 
found to lodge ; for if not destroyed they will 
greatly increase, and both disfigure the plants 
and do them serious injury by the constant 
cleaning prooess which their presence makes 
necessary. The Insect pest most to bo dreaded, 


8p;ciinen of the large-flowered variety of the Amazon Lily (Euchar a amazonioa graudiflora) grown at Torfleld, Eastbourne. 

however, is the Eucharis mite, and it seems that 
although many so oalled specifics have been 
recommended for its destruction, the only really 
reliable plan is, as soon as it is discovered, 
to destroy, by burning, the plant so infested. 

The accompanying illustration represents a 
remarkably fine specimen of the large-flowered 
variety of the Amazon Lily, E. grandiflora. It 
was grown by Mr. Jupp, in Mr. Boulton’s 
garden, at Torfleld, Eastbourne. B. Y. 

1272.— Ivyleaved Pelargoniums —I 

can quite understand this query, for though we 
have experitneed no particular difficulty In 
obtaining good blooms of Mdme. Thlbaut, yet 
the highly-bred nature of this variety, com¬ 
bined with its remarkable floriferousneis and 
substance of bloom points to the neoessity for 
more liberal treatment than is required by the 
majority of the Ivy-leaved varieties. In other 
words, this variety calls for much higher culti¬ 
vation than is necessary with the older and 
commoner kinds. Starvation and drought seems 
to suit most of these admirably; but Mdme. 


urrents oi atr. 


Thibant should be vigorously grown from the 
first in a rather rloh loamy soil, and when it 
fills the pot with roots be liberally assisted with 
manure and soot-water, sulphate of ammonia, 
&o. I consider Mdme. Thibaut, by reason of 
its exquisitely formed blooms, compact erect 
habit, and wonderful floriferousness, blooms 
being produced on a healthy plant at every 
joint, to be one of the finest Ivy leaves yet 
raised, and if a deep red or crimson is wanted, 
F. J. Von Hohenzollern (another aristocrat) 
will be found superior to all others in this class, 
-B. C. R. _ 

A FEW GOOD GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
The following old fashioned greenhouse plants 
are about the beginning of August so oonapiouous 
that a word in praise of them may not be out of 
plaoe. The great merit belonging to these old 
favourites is, that they are easy to manage, and 
never fail to yield a good display of bloom at 
their appointed sea¬ 
son, and the appli¬ 
ances neoessary to 
insure their perfect 
development are of 
the simplest kind ; 
anyone witha green- 
house, or even glass 
covered pit, may 
have them in the 
highest perfection. 
The blue African 
Lily ( Agapanthus 
umbellatus) is about 
this time in fine con¬ 
dition ; its strong 
spikes, crowned 
with lovely blue 
flowers, make a 
grand show either 
in the conservatory 
or verandah, and as 
a vase plant few ex¬ 
cel it. Good strong 
pots that will resist 
the presure of its 
powerful roots are 
indispensable, and I 
find a good sound 
loam to be the beat 
soil for it. If pot¬ 
ted well at first, it 
will last without in¬ 
terference for years 
if well supplied 
with water and a 
little liouid manure 
from May until 
October. The red 
Cape Tulip (Hee- 
man thus ooocineus 
forms a good com¬ 
panion to the pre¬ 
ceding, and the same 
cultural treatment 
suits it exactly. 
Its brilliant heads 
of scarlet flowers 
with yellow stamens 
are very effective. 
The Pine - Apple- 
flower ( Encomia 
puncata) succeeds 
well associated with the above, but flowers 
a little later. Its mottled stems and foliage 
are very pretty, and the large spikes of 

flowers, although not brilliantly ooloured, 

emit an agreeable psrfume, and last in 
good condition for a great length of time. 
Altogether it is a desirable plant for a oool 
greenhouse. Crassula ooocinea is another 
brilliant old favourite, able to hold its own 
with any of the new comers Cuttings of it strike 
freely at this time cf year. Neriuma (Oleanders), 
with their lovely beads of double pink blossoms, 
are just now roost conspicuous. They frequently 
drop their buds — a oiroumstanoe mainly 
owiDg to lack of food, or being allowed to get 
dry at the roots. A good stiff loam and plenty 
of water during the growing season seldom fail 
to cause them to yield abundance of bloom. 
Siebold’a Plantain Lily (Fankla Sieboldi) with 
its beautiful foliage and pure white fragrant 
flowers, is another of the easiest of plants to 
grow, and one that gives unfailing satisfaction. 


Hydrangeas, both pink and blue, are grand old 
plants. The blue is obtained by mixing with 
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the soil iron filings or watering with slum water. 
Then there is the newer white-flowered variety, 
called Thomas Hogg. This is very floriferous, 
and most useful in many ways. And last, but 
not least, we have the feathery-flowered H. 
paniculate, that, if out down like a Pelargonium, 
makes a beautiful bushy plant. The lanoe- 
Ieaved Lilies, too, make grand greenhouse 
plants. The best time to re-pot them is in the 
autumn, just after the stems die down. Shake 
them out, arrange the bulbs in equal sizes, and 
use a compost consisting of turfy loam, rotten 
manure, and sharp sand. Pat about five bulbs 
in a 10-inoh pot, and only fill the pots three 
parts full at the first, so as to allow for top¬ 
dressing when the stem roots appear. Be 
careful not to over-water and look out sharply 
for fly. A plant with twenty or thirty expanded 
blooms on ft is a grand sight. J. 


Bpiphyllums.—The differentvarieties of E. 
trnncatum will now have completed their growth, 
and should from this time through the autumn be 
stood in a house or pit, where they will be fully 
exposed to the sun, for the better the shoots get 
hardened and matured, the more freely they 
Will bloom. Now when the plants have done 
growing they will require less water, but, 
having their roots oonfined in small pots, in the 
way that it is necessary to treat them, the soil 
soon gets exhausted of moisture. To avoid 
Injury from this cause, they must be looked 
over from time to time, for though in common 
with others of the genus they will bear keeping 
drier than most things, it is still possible to 
carry the drying process too far. The stronger¬ 
growing sorts of Epiphyllum, such as E. speoio- 
sum, E speciosum Jenkinsoni, and E. Acker- 
manni, will now, when their growth is about 
finished, do well out-of-doors. These kinds are 
more suooulent than the trnncatum varieties, 
and they require more hardening up. Theit 
ability to flower depends on the current season’s 
growth being thoroughly matured. This is most 
easily effected out-of-doors. The bast position 
for them is close to the foot of a wall, faoing 
south, where the direot heat of the sun, and 
that which Is radiated from the wall, will effect 
the roasting process so necessary to solidify the 
sappy shoots. The plants comprising this 
division of the family will bear the soil keeping 
almost quite dry now, as it is more desirable 
to get the growth they have made matured 
Instead of encouraging further extension; but 
when the shoots show any disposition to shrivel, 
water must be given. These Bpiphyllums are 
little troubled by the attacks of insects, but 
sings and large snails that tike shelter in walls 
are partial to them, and in dry summers like 
the present, when they find a d.ffimlty in 
moving over the dusty ground, they will 
greedily devour the plants, so as to do much 
harm in a little time. When their presenoe is 
discovered, they should be sought for late in 
the evenings and destroyed.—T. B. 

1213.— A liftman da Henderson! and 
Stephanotis flontmnda. — Ailamandas 
will not bloom well unless the wood gets good 
substance by exposure to light, with a toler¬ 
ably fair admission of air during the latter 
stages of growth. A mistake often made with 
them is that of treating them as hothouse 
plants pure and simple, whereas the constantly 
saturated atmosphere that is maintained in a 
stove promotes a rank but immature growth. 
As the season advanoea they should get more 
air, and from this time forward no more fire- 
heat should be employed. Those who grow 
Ailamandas successfully for exhibition make a 
point of taking the plants out of the stove by 
the beginning of J une, putting them in a cooler 
and more airy house. This arrests exuberant 
growth and causes the wood to harden, and, 
consequently the formation of bloom. From 
July onwards, the autumn Stephanotls requires 
no fire-heat, and the treatment above described 
will also do for it. One thing to bear in mind 
Is to train the shoots sufficiently wide apart 
to admit of free exposure to light and air. A 
tangled mass of growths can never yield much 
bloom. —Bvflext. 


1204.—areenhouse plants from se 
for out bloom for market.— It Is m 
too late to think of raising things from s« 
for out blooms. The only thing I know * 
Mignonette that may be utilised at so li 
period. If you so “* - - — 
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ay be utilised at so lat 


about the middle of August, and thin out the 
young plants to three in a pot, they will oome 
into flower during the winter months. It is of 
no use to grow anything for out bloom under 
glass for market to oome in during the autumn, 
unless It be double Primula, Gardenias, or some¬ 
thing of a similarly choice nature. There is an 
abundance of bloom coming into market at that 
time. I would reoommend small growers to concen¬ 
trate their attention to getting in something 
that they may rely upon coming into bloom 
after mid-December. Up to that time the 
London markets are inundated with Chrysan¬ 
themums, enormous quantities of this flower 
being grown now. If the plants are not wonder¬ 
fully well cultivated, so as to get blooms of 
prime quality, the amount realised from a 
moderate-sized house would be small. It is only 
on a large soale that Chrysanthemums coming in 
at that early season can be made to pay. The 
late blooming kinds, such as Prinoess Teok, Ceres 
randiflorum, Ethel, Boule de Neige, &o., can be 
ad in good bloom at Christmas, or even later, 
and at that time, almost anything in the way of 
a flower will realise a fair price. Arum Lilies 
are in good demand all through the early 
spring months, and Roses, such as Niphetos, are 
in request. Owing, however, to the quantity 
of these that oome from abroad in spring, 
English growers must get theirs into market 
early in the year; indeed, they ought to be out- 
ting in December. In a limited area it is use¬ 
less growing forty things for market. Take one 
thing in hand, and do it well; that is how all 
our great market-growers began.— Bvfleet. 


CULTURE OF SPECIMEN FUCHSIAS. 

Tsxbb is now a just complaint amongst plant 
growers, that the Fuchsia is not so popular as 
an exhibition subject as was formerly the 
case. It seems pTetty dear that this lack of 
appreciation is due to indifferent outturn, and is 
not by any means to be attributed to a defi¬ 
ciency of beauty or adaptibility for show 
pnrposes in the plant itself; for, if really well 
grown, few, if any, of the flowering greenhouse 
plants in cultivation in this country, have a finer 
appearance on the home stage,or in theexhibition 
tent, than the Fuohsia. The neglect now evinced 
in the growth of specimens of this plant is the 
more remarkable seeing that the cultural details 
requisite to ensure suocess are by no means 
difficult of aooomplishment; indeed, anyone 
possessing the accommodation of a fairly-sized 
fight and airy greenhouse can manage them to 
perfection. In the West of England the 
Fuchsia is still cultivated with great suocess as 
an exhibition plant, and noble specimens, pyra¬ 
midal in form, and from 8 feet to 10 feet in 
height, and 4 feet or 5 feet through, oovered 
with bright, large, and glossy foliage, and 
loaded with flowers, are still to be met with at 
some of the flower shows held in that part of 
the country. And in many private gardens 
of the district also, where the Fuchsia is not 
specially grown for exhibition purposes, the 
culture is of a high order of merit, and, in a 
general sense, greatly superior to anything of 
the kind to be seen near London, always, how¬ 
ever, excepting the growers for Covent-garden 
Market, whose treatment of the Fuchsia as a 
small speoimen plant, in 5 inch pots is well-nigh 
perfection itself in its results. The following 
simple oultural directions may be followed with 
confidence. Cuttings, consisting of rather soft 
shoots, should be taken off at the end of August, 
or early in September, and if inserted in light, 
sandy soil, in 5-inoh pots, and kept close in a 
frame, or under a handlight, they will soon 
form roots, and when this is the oase they 
should be potted off singly into small 60-sized 
pots, still using a light sandy soil for them, 
place them in a comfortably warm and rather 
close position in a heated pit or greenhouse for 
a time, and gradually increase the ventilation 
as growth progresses, and this growth must be 
regularly pinched in to form a dense, bushy 
foundation to the future specimen. When they 
have filled the small pots with roots, shift again 
into 5-inoh ones, and use the compost in a 
rather heavier state than previously, and at all 
times give plenty of drainage to the soil in the 

S ots, as the Fuohsia, although requiring abun- 
anoe of water, dislikes stagnant moisture 
about the roots. During the winter but little 
has to be done, the mam point being to keep 


the plants clean and free from insects, and just 
sufficiently moist, and in a temperature warm 
enough to prevent the falling off of the foliage. 
When this is preserved as far as possible intact 
throughout the winter, the young plants start 
away into renewed growth in spring with re¬ 
markable vigour. We will now suppose that 
the month of March has arrived. In that oase 
they will have commenced to make fresh 
growth, and the plants may be shifted into pots 
a size larger than before, using turfy loam, some 
decayed manure, a little leu-soil, and sharp 
sand. This compost will answer well for them 
at all future stages of their growth. If a light 
house is available with a bed of fermenting 
material, leaves or tan, therein, then place the 
newly-potted plants on this, so that the roots 
may have the benefit of the genial moisture and 
warmth arising therefrom, maintain a brisk 
t )mperature in the house, and ply the syringe 
freely to keep the plants constantly growing on. 
The stopping and arranging of the shoots mutt 
be regularly attended to, bearing in mind the 
pyramidal form the future speoimen is to take. 
The leading shoot should always be allowed to 
grow on a bit In advance of the side branches. 
By the end of April they will be ready for yet 
another shift into larger pots, the size of 
which must be regulated by the comparative 
strength of the plants themselves. Keep them 
growing on freely, and in bright weather a 
little shade may be requisite. Cold cutting 
draughts of air must be avoided, or the foliage 
will suffer, and then much of the beauty of the 
plant will be lost. By the end of May they 
should be ready for their final shift into pots 
from 8 inches to 10 inches in diameter. Make 
the soil moderately firm at the time of this last 
potting, and allow a fair space below the rim of 
the pot to hold water. When commencing to 
make growth again after the operation they 
will probably begin to show flower freely 
at the points of the shoots ; these buds must be 
promptly removed, for if they be allowed to 
remain and expand, the growth of the plant will 
be instantly arrested, ana sometimes a difficulty 
will be experienced iu inducing it to start freely 
again. By the first week in June they fhoula 
have grown into rather large plants, ard pre¬ 
parations shonld be made for placing them in 
the opan air during the summer. A level spot 
of ground Bhould be selected that is sheltered 
from strong winds, but otherwise well exposed 
to the sun and air. A good firm bed of coal- 
ashes must be first spread over the surfaoe of 
the soil to effectually keep worms out of the 
pots, and the pots themselves should be sur¬ 
rounded by some material, such as Ccooa-nut- 
fibre or coal-ashes, to prevent evaporation. The 
plants when placed out should have plenty of 
space between them, so that their wants can be 
easily attended to, and they must be made per¬ 
fectly seoure from the wind by having a stout 
stake plaoed in the centre of each plant to which 
the central shoot and leading side-branches can 
be neatly and strongly looped. Now upon the 
attention they receive at this most important 
stage of their existence depends in a large 
degree success or failure in producing perfect 
specimens. Growth must be encouraged 
by every possible means, and as the plants 
are in the open air it will be sure to be of 
firm texture, and produce abundance of flowers 
when required to do so. All bloom-buds, 
however, should be oarefully removed until 
about six weeks before the specimens are wanted 
to be at their best. The plants should be 
turned round onoe a-week, to prevent them 
rooting through into the soil, and also to 
maintain a good symmetrical form. The pots 
will now be full of hungry roots, and watering 
and syringing will demand muoh attention, 
and they should be supplied frequently with 
dear, weak liquid-manure. Notuing better 
for the purpose can be used than that made 
from a solution of soot and oow- manure mixed. 
Supposing the first week in August to have 
arrived, and the plants are wanted to exhibit in 
in the middle of September, then at once cease 
to pluck off the bloom-buds, and speedily the 
whole plant will bristle with them if all has 

g one well. Encourage the development of 
owera to the utmost, and give the final tonohee 
to the training and proper seourity of the 
main branches. About a fortnight before the 
show, remove them from the open ground to 
a cool and rather shady and thoroughly well- 
ventilated house, there k expend their flowers, 
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and at the end of that time, bringing ue to the 
middle of September, they should be loaded 
with large, highly coloured blossoms and hand¬ 
some foliage, and be from 5 feet to 6 feet in 
height, with a diameter in proportion. The 
blooming period can with care do prolonged 
far into the autumn. When that is over they 
may be placed in any cool greenhouse and be 
just kept rather dry at the roota during the 
winter; out them back in early spring and 
shake out of the old soil, and re pot and grow 
on in precisely the same manner as in the first 
year; only in this case they will bear larger 
pots, and will flower earlier, and the plants 


Rosa Bonheur, Rose of Castille, Grand Dachesse 
Marie, Minnie Banks, Duchess of Albany, 
Guiding Star, England's Glory, Blushing Bride, 
and Lady Heytestmry. H. B. 

1248 — Rotted tan for potting.—This 
material is better suited for use in the open 
ground than in pots. Leaf-mould is much to 
be preferred, or oven half-decayed spent Hops. 
In default of these it may certainly be used in 
conjunction with loam and sand ; but though an 
excellent fertiliser. It is inclined to lie too 
close when sufficiently decayed to be really 
suitable for pot-work. Deoayed tan is a good 



Specimen Fuchiia. 


themselves will be also proportionately much 
larger than in the first season. Healthy 
specimens will continue to form satisfac¬ 
tory exhibition plants for several years, but 
it is always a good plan to have a stock of 
young ones of the best kinds coming on, to take 
the place of any of the older ones showing signs 
of a want of vigour. Some good kinds of 
Fuchsias to quickly form effective specimens, 
are as followsviz , dark varieties: War 
Eagle, General Roberts, Resplendent, Lord 
Falmouth, Wave of Life, Charming, Lord 
Eloho, Try Me 0! Abd-el-Kader, Mr. J. 
Huntley, Gazelle, and Lye's Rival. Light 
varieties : Beauty of Trowbridge, Maid of 
Honour, ■ Coveat gard^gJi^Qt!, ^Urg^nata, 


addition to an open-air propagating-bed, but 1 
could not recommend it for pots, Coooa-nut- 
fibre answering the purpose much better.— 

B. C. R. 

Plants for dry banka — I am frequently 
reminded of the suitability of Marigolds for dry 
banks where the soil is poor, and where little 
else will grow, by seeing large masses of them 
at railway stations and similar places. Where 
these homely plants once get a footing they soon 
spread and reproduce themselves year after year 
from seed with but a tithe of the attention 
which other plants require. Nasturtiums are 
also especially well suited for similar spots, and 
some of the most brilliant masses of colour I 
have ever seen have been produoed by Snap¬ 


dragons (Antirrhinums). The latter will even 
grow on old walls where scarcely any other 
vegetation besides Wallflowers can exist. In 
fact, there is abundant material to make any 
desert spot of this kind blossom as a Rose. 
The only secret in the matter is getting the 
plants well established during the moist, rainy 
months of autumn, and not to attempt any 
transplantation between May and October.—G. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FLOWER SEEDS TO BE SOWN IN 
AUGUST. 

Pansies. 

Seeds of these should be sown early in the 
month to furnish plants to flower in the spring. 
Where a large number of plants are wanted for 
filling flower-beds, it is best to sow the seed in 
the open air. Prepare a piece of ground on a 
warm border, by making it fairly rich and fine ; 
the last condition is as essential as the other, 
as the finer the soil is broken up, the more roots 
the plants will make. After the soil is well 
raked down, draw out some drills half an inch 
deep, and 6 inches apart; then tow the seed 
thinly, so that when the plants ccme up they 
will have room enough to grow without being 
crowded. After the reed is sown, it will he 
necessary to keep the surface-soil moist by 
regularly watering it in the evening, all the time 
dry weather lasts. Where only a few plants 
are required, they may be raised in a psn or 
box, and if the pans are 5 Inches or more In 
depth, the plants may remain in them until it Is 
time to plant them out The soil in the beds 
need not be made very rich for Pansies, but it 
should be well dug up after the summer ocou- 
pants are removed. I find if the plants are 
about an inch high in the middle of October, 
they stand the winter better than larger ones. 
The small ones may not flower quite so early, 
but they will continue to do so longer than the 
others. It is desirable to keep a few plants in 
reserve through the winter to make good in the 
spring any losses that might have occurred 
through damp or frost. 


Safonaria calabrica. 

There is a pink and white variety of this 
hardy annual, but the white is a dull washy 
colour scarcely worth growing. For spring 
bedding there is no prettier plant grown than 
the pink variety, but it Is not suited for damp 
situations, or where the soil is inclined to clay. 
In every oase it is desirable to provide it with 
a rather light soil, and to raise the surface of 
the bed a few inches above the surrounding 
level, as I have found damp to be more destruc¬ 
tive to the plants during winter than frost. 
The middle of the month is soon enough to sow 
the seed in all the southern counties, but pro- 
bably a week earlier would do better for the 
northern reader. 1 have found it is not the 
largest plants which go through the winter 
best, but those of medium size that stand 
thinly in the seed-beds, and which lift with 
plenty of roots. For that reason I devote a rather 
large space for the seed-bed, which is made in 
any open position in the garden, and sow the 
seed thinly, so that when the seedlings come 
up they have room enough to grow, and where 
they come up too thick I often sacrifice some of 
the plants by thinning them out when quite 
young, as two strong plants are better than 
half-a-dozen weak ones when the time comes to 
put them out. The seed Is best sown in drills, 
as advised for Pansies. This Sapenaria makes 
a splendid mass of bright pink colour, and con¬ 
tinues in flower for several weeks. We find it 
most effsotive when the bed is edged with two 
or more rows of the white Forget-me-Not 
(Myosotis sylvatica), according to the size of the 
bed. It should be planted where It is to flower 
not later than the middle of October. 


The Droopino Catciifly (Silink pindula 
com pacta). 

There are two varieties of this hardy annual 
(a pink and white) both are useful, but the white 
sort is liable to come mixed, some of the plants 
producing flowers much stained with pink. The 
seed may be sown at the same time, and treated 
in the same way as the Saponaria. When plant¬ 
ing it out in the beds do not put in the plants 
too thick ; they should stand 6 Inches apart each 
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way, If put In mnoh oloser together the planta 

K ts ao crowded In the spring that they ao not 
wer welL 

Limnanthes Douglasi. 

This b better ratted for a poor rail than a rioh 
one. In atrong ground it growa ao vigorous 
that the winter ia liable to destroy it, betide* 
prodnoiog a mnoh leas number of flowers. It 
should be town at the same time aa the Silene, 
and put out in October where it ia to flower. 
The plants should be 0 inches apart each way 
where the soil ia good, but a little thioker in 
other oases. The colour of the blossoms being 
yellow and white, it makes an agreeable change 
from the preceding. 

CALLIOP8XS TINOTORIA. 

Thirty years ago this hardy annual was aa 
regularly sown in most large gardens in the 
month of August as the seed that was to produce 
a orop of spring Cauliflower, but ib is a neg¬ 
lected plant now; yet, for the little trouble it 
gives, there are not many subjects that oan be 
raised from seed that are more useful for the 
mixed flower border, as lb oommenoes to bloom 
early in the summer, and if growing in a good 
soil it will continue to do so up to early autumn, 
and its bright blossoms, which is made up of a 
single ray of golden yellow florets and a brown 
disc, last fairly well in water when cut. The 
seed may be sown in any open position in the 
kitchen garden, and if it is distributed thinly 
the plants may remain until next April before 
they are planted out; frost does not injure it in 
a fairly dry soil. 

Peroffbky’s Dwarf Wallflowxr (Erysimum 
Pbboffskianum. ) 

This Is a capital subject for sowing now in 
shrubbery borders where there is much space 
to fill up, as it is so hardy, that it is not at all 
particular about soil or situation. It is best 
sown where it is to flower, as it does not trans¬ 
plant well. It is not a particularly showy sub¬ 
ject unless it is grown in rather large masses, 
and then its long spikes of deep yellow flowers 
are attractive. For new gardens it is oheap 
enough to be sown broadcast in the shrubberies, 
and will help to hide the bare earth until the 
shrubs meet together and ohoke it, for it 
Invariably sows itself freely, J. C. 0. 

Wild Thyme —This wild plant is now 
very pretty on dry sandy banks or rocky 
declivities, especially near the sea. It forma 
lovely oarpets of soft, rosy-Ulao flowers here and 
there on dry banks, and seems to have a liking 
for stony places. In the midland counties of 
England, and notably in Leicestershire, the 
wild Thyme affects the little hills or mounds 
raised by ants. We all know Shakespeare’s 
allusion in the “ Midsummer Night's Dream”— 
“I know a bank whereon the wild Thyme 
grows,” and, remembering the fact of Its growth 
on ant-hills, Bacon's directions for its culture in 
gardens have an extra interest for us. “ I like ” 
says he, “ also little heaps in the nature of mole- 
yjjf are on wUd heaths) to be set, some 

with wild Thyme, some with Pinks, some with 
Germander.” Whenever I read this quaint 
oonoeit of Bacon's my thoughts wander to the 

Sf rd i^i n ^S. th ?. 00ttage at ^eybridge, wherein 
the little hillocks are covered in the way above 
advised, if not with wild Thyme and Pinks at 
least with Vinca, Woodruff, Acepna, Oerastium, 
Linn®*, and other interesting plants which 
raem to enjoy having a little raised mound, or 
hillock all to themselves. I only onoe saw a 
good mass of wild Thyme in a garden, and that 
was on a heap of road sorapings. To grow this 
JSS “““/other beautiful wild plants well a 
little judioious starvation is neoessary._V 

Seedling Oaraations.— Herewith I send 

for your opinion a small gathering of Medline 
Carnations, the seed of which was sown in Feb¬ 
ruary of last year. I find theM seedling Car¬ 
nations to be much more free-flowering than 
named sorts—in fact, they simply flower them- 
•elves to death, and it is a difficult matter to 
get a sufficient number of cuttings for the next 

J ear, whioh must be done if it is desired to 
Mp them through the winter, for they seldom 
rarvive a sharp winter after flowering, 
ine way in whioh I manage my seedlinir Car¬ 
nation. is as follows. Theseedissownearly tn 
February; as soon as the seedlings are lar 
enough to handle they^are pricked off in 

Digitized by 


they_ T are pricked] off 
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boxes, and kept in a cold frame till May, when 
they are planted in narrow beds, where they are 
to remain till after they have done flowering. 
They require an abundanoe of water while in 
flower, or many of them will die.—T. Arnold, 
Cirencester. * An excellent and varied gather¬ 
ing of seedling Carnations evincing good ctUtOre 
and the possession of a capital strain cf seed .— Ed. 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

Helychrysums. 

No annual is more easily or cheaply raised, or 
flourishes more readily in town air, than theM; 
and as the blooms, when properly gathered and 
preserved, are of the utmost value in winter, 
when fresh flowers are hardly to be obtained even 
by thoM who have one or more glasshouses, 
they are deserving of every attention. Many 
persons, knowing how mnoh rough treatment 
the Heliohryeums will endure, fall into the mis¬ 
take of starving and neglecting them in a way 
that hardly anything else would bear, and, con¬ 
sequently, they oan have no idea how fine and 
handsome they are when liberally treated. As 
a rule, the seed is sown too late, the young 
plants are allowed to starve in the seed-box, 
and, after everything else has been attended to. 
and plsnted out, the poor Everlastings are 
notioed, and the few that have survived are 
roughly prioked out wherever room oan be 
found for them. To obtain fine plants, the seed 
should be sown In March, or not later than the 
first week in April—under glass, of coune, 
though heat is not absolutely necessary. 
Directly the Medlings oan be handled, priok them 
out into shallow boxes, from 1 inch to 1} inches 
apart When getting crowded here they should 
be hardened off and transplanted, either in the 
open ground where they are to flower, or if it is 
yet too early for this, into sheltered nursery 
beds, to be again planted out about the end of 
May. If, however, space and time oould be 
afforded, it would be better to pot the planta off 
singly from the boxes into 3}-inoh pots ; grow 
them on for a time in a frame with plenty of 
air, and finally plant them out 2 feet apart in a 
bed of good, but only moderately-rioh soil, in an 
open sunny position. Thus treated they would 
soon form handsome bushes, and produce an 
enormous quantity and long suooesaion of 
flowers of the finest size and form. As the 
blossoms expand considerably during tho sub¬ 
sequent drying prooess they should not be more 
than half-open when out; some, indeed, not so 
much advanced as this, so aa to afford variety. 
Always out them about midday while the sun 
is shining full on the plants, and they must 
be perfectly dry at the time; take as much 
stalk as can be had without robbing the plant 
of buds, and tie the flowers tightly in small 
bunohes. These must be hung heads down¬ 
ward in a sunny window, and remain there 
until the stalks are quite dry and stiff, like 
wire The flowers may now be made up into 
tasteful bouquets, mixing with them dried 
ornamental Grasses, Everlastings of other de¬ 
scriptions, Cape silver leaves, and even feathers, 
according to taste, and arranging and con¬ 
trasting the oolours, whioh, by the way, may 
be varied or intensified greatly by the um of 
aniline dyes, with the greatest care. It is 
better, if possible, to make um of the flowers 
direotly than to store them away in boxes, for 
when they have thus laid by for some time, the 
stalks, and, indeed, all parts of the flowers 
become so brittle that it ia a difficult matter to 
do anything with them. It is of the greatest 
importance to obtain seed of good quality, for 
in this respeot a great differenoe may be ob¬ 
served, and it is very annoying to spend much 
oare and trouble on raising plants that turn out 
almost worthless. 

The yellow “Immortelle” Flower (Hell- 
ohryaum orientals} is a perennial form of the 
Everlasting flowers, whioh produoes small 
yellow blossoms. These are the “ Immortelles ” 
of the French, but, except in the hottest 
summers, the plant don but poorly in this 
oountry, and at bMt it is but an ugly-looking 
♦king. _0. R. 

The best time to sow flower-seeds.— 

Many things are bMt sown aa soon as ripe. 
There will be a larger percentage of growth of 
all the Primrose family, if sown now than if put 
in the seed-drawer till the spring. Seeds of the 
early- flowering hardy bulbs, such as Daffodils, I 


Iris, Crocus, Fritillaria, Ac., should be rawn 
now In pans or boxM, and placed in a cool frame 
in a partially shaded position, or, at leasts 
shaded from the mid-day sun. The seedlings 
will not appear till the spring, but the seeds 
will retain their Vitality better in the soil than 
in the paper bags. When winter comes the 
framM must be sheltered in severe weather. 
—E. H. 


HARDY TAS8ELLED AND CRESTED 
FERNS. 

I am somewhat at a loss how to aooount for 
the abnormal forms among our native Ferns— 
forms whioh we do not find among exotio 
species. What, therefore, oausM Ferns that 
grow in British soil and in a British atmosphere 
to sport in the remarkable manner in whioh 
they have done with us during the last fifty or 
sixty years? ThMe are questions difficult to 
answer in a satisfactory manner. I have heard 
it asserted that we at home are not in a position 
to say, with any degrM of aoouracy, that 
foreign Ferns do not sport into the crested 
and tasselled forms to ss large an extent aa our 
indigenous species do, beosuM their habitats 
have not hitherto been so thoroughly explored 
by collectors aa thoM of our native Ferns, a 
statement in whioh there is certainly some 
truth; but It is not sufficiently convincing to 
satisfy me, for, having had frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of examining Targe herbaria, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that exotio Ferns 
(although subject to great variations) are liable 
to beoome altered in form to the same extent aa 
our native kinds are, or we certainly should 
have received some of them from our numerous 
plant collectors long ere this. This fact was 
deeply impressed upon my mind a few yean 
baok during a walk over hill and dale between 
Halifax and Todmorden, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Luddenden Foot; there I saw 
Ferns growing everywhere, particularly the 
Lady Fern (Athyrium filix foemlna), but 
although any amount of varietiM were to be 
found, it was quite an exception to see the 
recognised normal state of the plant; there 
were forked fronds, tasselled fronds, depau¬ 
perated fronds, miniature fronds, and gigantic 
fronds; it, therefore, occurred to me that if 
exotio Ferns varied to this extent we must 
have received abnormal forms from our col¬ 
lectors, who are ever on the outlook for new 
plants of commercial value. Some assert that 
we are indebted to the Fern oultivator for the 
numerous varieties of British Ferns which we 
possess, and to some extent this is true; but yet 
some of the most beautiful and distinct of our 
orested and tasselled Ferns have been originally 
found in a wild state, the same form, in 
some instances, occurring in widely separated 
localities. I have previously stated that I am 
inolined to believe that the majority of theM 
forms have sprung up during the present 
century; and one of my reasons for this belief 
rMts on the faot that old British botanists are 
silent upon the subjeot Had such varietiM been 
known to them, some records of them would 
have been left behind. True, some few varietiM 
of British Ferns are notioed; but that only 
Mrves to strengthen my supposition in regard 
to the non-existence of the great number of 
varietiM whioh now Mrve to beautify and adorn 
our rooks and glens, and whioh, when tastefully 
arranged, produce suoh a charming effect in our 
rook gardens during the summer months. 
Another remarkable faot, and one whioh gOM 
far to rapport a notion whioh I entertain 
that changM in form, suoh as have been 
recorded, are brought about through some 
peculiarltiM existing in the atmosphere or son, 
is that in other parts of Europe theM self-same 
Ferns do not acquire suoh protean forms as are 
to be found in our own oountry. Again, the 
majority of exotio kinds which are crested and 
tamelled are the results of home cultivation, 
and have not been introduced, but have 
originated In our plant housM. G. 


Perennial Sunflowers (Helianthus).— 
The hot weather has brought theM into bloom, 
in some places, at all events, a month before 
their time; but as they are always bright and 
welcome, when properly placed, of course, this 
is rather an advantage than a misfortune. The 
ocmmonMt, and, perhaps, most easily culti¬ 
vated form, though all ore aa robust and 
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floriferous, under almost any oiroumstanoes, as 
it is possible for plants to be, is H. multifloras, 
which grows from 3 feet to 4 feet high, forming 
a many-stemmed bush, with a profusion of 
moderate-sized Sunflower-like blossoms. H. 
m. major is somewhat larger and finer than 
the type, and Maximilliana, a better variety still, 
growing 6 feet or 7 feet, with larger flowers. 
The double-flowering form, H. multiflorut- 
plenus affords a variety of form, and is quite 
as hardy as the rest. H. (Harpalium) rigid us 
is another most desirable variety, with large, 
deep-golden flowers, and a blaok diso ; it grows 
about 3 feet high, and is one of the bast of this 
family. H. japonious is a still finer kind, re¬ 
sembling H. rigidus greatly, but more hand¬ 
some in appearance, and blooms earlier. All 
these will grow freely in any kind of soil; but as 
they are rather tall-growing, and of a somewhat 
ooarse character, they should be plaoed towards 
the back of mixed or large borders.—B. C. R. 


1221. — Transplanting perennials. — 
The most favourite month in the year for trans¬ 
planting the greater portion of these is the 
utter end of Ootober. There are exceptions, 
notably, LUium oandidum, which does best if 
replanted directly the flowers fade. This Lily 
begins to grow again early in autumn, its resting 
time being the late summer months. Young 
layers of Carnations may be planted as soon as 
rooted, and old stools may be got into place 
early in September, as they will have then done 
blooming and have made their growth. Japan 
Anemones will not have finished blooming till 
mid-November, and can then be safely moved. 
Clematises may also be transplanted about that 
time. With respect to Strawberries, we would 
rather make our plantations with young runners 
than transplant the old stools. This may be 
done as soon as the runners can be obtained. If 
the old plants are in good order, however, they 
may be transplanted with safety in the begin¬ 
ning of November, shaking away all the old 
soil from the roots. Lilies generally should be 
lifted as soon as the stems die down. They may, 
of ooarse, be divided. In the case of auratum, 
and suoh tender kinds, we would put a mound 
of ashes or Cocoa-fibre over them to keep off 
heavy rains. —Byflset. 

Catting Off Old flowers.—This is an 
operation that is not nearly so much attended 
to as it ought to be, not only is the appear¬ 
ance of the garden vastly improved, but the 
suooessional crop of flowers depends almost 
entirely on it. Of coarse, much depends on 
whether the variety seeds freely or not, for in 
the former case only a few seed-pods left on to 
mature will exhaust the plant and oheok the 
produotion of fresh blossoms sooner than any 
amount of buds and blooms. In the case of 
Roses the old blooms should be picked off just 
before they drop, as the leaves if dried 
make beautiful pot-pourri when mixed with 
other scented leaves and flowers, and the old 
flower-heads should be out olean off at least 
once a-week in the blooming season, as it throws 
all the energy of the plant into the formation of 
sucoessional bloom that is even more useful than 
when suoh a host of kinds come fit for use at 
one time. Then there are plants that seed so 
freely, like Marguerites, Marigolds, and Delphin¬ 
iums, that they soon exhaust themselves if left to 
flower and seed at will. These should have the 
seed-pods or old flowers removed at least three 
times weekly, and instead of being the most 
transient, they will be the most persistent 
flowerers in the garden. Then what an im¬ 
proved appearance it imparts to the beds and 
borders if all old blooms, dead leaves, or twigs 
are removed ; and weeds suck up the moisture, 
and leave less of that neoessary element for the 
flowers. A covering of Cocoa-fibre over the sur- 
faoe of the beds will not only give a neat look, but 
will keep the soil moist beneath it, and far less 
watering will be needed.—J. Groom, Gosport. 


An Aloe In flower.—Mr. G W. Ormerod sends us a 
photo of Aloe mltrroformle, which flowers rarely with him. 
ft reminds us of the beauty of these plants in warmer 
countries, where ihey flower freely In the open air. We 
believe some of the kinds are worth growing in the warm 
greenhouse. 

New Zealand Glory Pea (OHanthus puniceus).— 
Referring to the interesting article in Gardksino, No. 438, 
page 2S5, on Glory Peas, I may say that I have seen it 
growing finely In the open air, trained to a wall, In several 
parts of England, and it has, in these instances, success¬ 
fully withstood the winter, so no doubt it can fairly be 
called a hardy plant In all but very exposed 
beauty oertalnly entitles it fb a’prominent 

gaidsn.-$jgjtjzed by l t QQ 



TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

THE WHITE CEDAR" OF CALIFORNIA 
(THUJA GIG ANTE A.) 

This r&pid-growiog, hardy, and graoeful conifer 
was introduced into Britain in 1854 from Cali¬ 
fornia, where it it aaid to grow to a height of 
150 feet. Ita foliage ia glossy and of a lively 
green colour. The oranohea, which alternate at 
irregular diatancea on the stem, are tapering 
and pliable. The stem itself ia ereot, forming 
wood freely from the baaenpwarda, and jadging 
from ita appearance, it bide fair to beoome valu¬ 
able aa regarda timber, whioh ia aaid to be fine¬ 
grained and durable. It ia used for building 
and other purpoaea by the Indiana and colonists 
on the coast of North America, and the natives 
alao manufacture the inner bark into various use¬ 
ful materials. It ia called by the colonists the 
Yellow Cypress, the wood being of a y ello w colour. 


ORNAMENTAL JUNIPERS. 

Among the Junipers are some of our moat orna¬ 
mental aa well as uaeful shrubs. Upwards of 
twenty species are known, moat cf which, like 
our native Junipers, are of low atature, although 
a few species often attain the height of ordinary 
trees, and afford weloome shade, aa in Syria and 
several other warm countries. The common 
and dwarf Junipers (J. communis and J. n&na) 
are the only species indigenous to Britain, of 
which, however, several well marked and dis¬ 
tinct varieties are commonly cultivated. 

The common Juniper (J. communis) is chiefly 
found growing in England on sandy or chalky 
soils, or on open downs, while in Scotland, ita 
native home is amongst the granite or trap hill 
and mountain sides. It is, with us, usually low 
and small, seldom mnoh larger than the Furze ; 
but where it attains some size the wood is very 
fine and compaot. It is now seldom usea, 



The White Cedar of California (Thuja gigantea). 


This Thuja has been widely and extensively dis¬ 
tributed since its introduction, and has proved 
to be one of the most useful of Evergreens for 
forming screens and shelter hedges, either for 
shutting out unsightly objects, or for warding 
off rough winds. It is a suitable and orna¬ 
mental plant with which to adorn a lawn or 
pleasure ground. It is alao valuable when 
lanted to form an ornamental arbour, its long 
exible branches admitting of being bent and 
trained to form an arch with but little trouble, 
and when tall, bushy plants are used, a living 
Evergreen arbour may be established almost at 
once. It is one of the easiest of Conifers to 
transplant; indeed, with care it will succeed 
moved at almost any season of the year ; it is 
at home, too, in all kinds of soils, and it is 
thoroughly hardy. B. G. 

Our readers trill kindly remember that we are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs erf plants or views, especially qj 
gardens <rf an artistic or natural character. 


although in former times spits and drinking 
vessels were made of it, as it was thought to 
impart a pleasant flavour to meat or liquid. 

Tub dwarf Juniper (J. nan a) is a very dis¬ 
tinct and pretty plant, seldom found over a foot 
in height, but more commonly half that size. It 
is of a low, dense mode of growth, and soon 
spreads to a great width in proportion to its 
height, thus rendering it a plant well adapted 
for rockwork. It is less common than J. com¬ 
munis. On the high Welsh rooks above Ogwen 
Lake, I have frequently met with this plant, 
but never very abundantly. 

The Irish Juniper (J. oommunis hibernioa) 
is a most desirable and highly ornamental 
variety, and of inestimable value in landscape 
gardening generally. The growth is close and 
oompaot, as in the Irish Yew, and the foliage of 
a peouliar silvery-grey tint. It succeeds best 
ou rather damp soils; indeed, the finest and 
healthiest specimens with whioh I am ac¬ 
quainted are growing on well-drained peat-soil, 
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on an estate in the north of Ireland. A dwarf, 
and very oompaot variety of this Juniper, 
named compressa, ia extensively naed for rook- 
work planting. 

The Weeping Indian Juniper (J. reonrva) 
anooeeda well at Penrhyn, and frequently at- 
taina a height equal to that in ita native 
habitat. At Brynmeirlg, near the Penrhyn 
alate quarries, there ia a number of this grace¬ 
fully-drooping plant, whioh, for size and healthy 
appearance, are perhaps not excelled in Britain. 
The soil ia composed of loam and peat in equal 
proportions, and resting on ahaly slate rook. The 
situation ia shady, and has a northern aspeot, 
which, by-the-by, aeema to suit not only this 
species, but the male form (J. reourva denaa) as 
well. This ornamental shrub deserves to be 
cultivated more extensively than it ia at pre¬ 
sent, especially where a suitable soil and situa¬ 
tion can be conveniently provided. It should, 
however, never be planted on dry warm soils, as 
in such situations it presents a miserable, dusty 
appearanoe, and soon dies out. 

The winter- floWBBING Juniper (J. chlnen- 
sis).—This is certainly the most ornamental of 
the genus; indeed, in this respect it is perhaps 
not excelled by any evergreen shrub in culti¬ 
vation. During winter or in early spring, when 
oovered with ita golden male flowers, this shrub 
is particularly beautiful. It is perfectly hardy 
and of the easiest cultivation, succeeding well 
on good loamy soil and in a partially-sheltered 
situation. Several beautiful and distinct varie¬ 
ties of this plant are in cultivation, amongst 
whioh the golden and silver variegated forms 
are well worth a place in any collection. 

The Frankincense Juniper (J. thurifera).— 
In this species we have another distinct and 
highly ornamental plant—-or rather tree—for in 
its native country it frequently attains a height 
of 40 feet. As a lawn specimen it is invaluable, 
and from its dense, conical shape associates well 
with trees of a more loose and spreading 
appearance. It should be extensively planted, 
for, apart from its value as an ornamental tree, 
it is uninjured by any amount of frost in this 
oountry. 

The prickly Cedar (J. Oxyoedrus) is by 
many writers supposed to be the tree, rather than 
the so-called Cedar of Lebanon, from whioh the 
Cedar-wood, so famed informer timesfor its dura¬ 
bility, and of whioh statues were made before 
the use of marble was introduced, was obtained. 
It is found plentifully along the Mediterranean 
coast, and is highly valued, as well for its 
ornamental appearanoe as effect for planting in 

5 roup i. Perhaps, amongst the whole range of 
unipers none is more highly esteemed for its 
utility than 

The Red Cedar (J. virglnlana). It is of the 
easiest culture and seems to succeed in almost 
any situation, though attaining greatest per¬ 
fection when planted near the sea-ooast. ft is 
a native of North America, where it becomes a 
large tree, with a bright red, aromatic wood, 
the value of whioh is well known from its use 
in cabinet work and the manufacture of pencils. 

_A. D. W. 

HOUSH &WINDOW OARDHN1NQ. 

New Zealand Speedwell (Veronica 
Traversl) — For gardens of limited extent, or as 
a pot plant for windows, baloonies, and similar 
places, there are few more useful subjects than 
this pretty New Zealand Speedwell. It is 
about the hardiest of the many shrubby 
Veronicas now in our gardens, and though 
liable to be injured by severe frosts, it quickly 
reoovers. This Veronica forms a small, muoh- 
branohed shrub of regular outline, with dark- 
green Box-like foliage, arranged in a decussate 
manner thickly on the branches. It bears, in 
this respect, a considerable resemblance to 
Euonymus miorophyllus, and is the hardier of 
the two. Its pretty, pale-lilao-coloured flowers 
are seldom produced on very small plants, as, 
in its earlier stages, it does not bloom so freely 
as some of the hybrid kinds. Two great 
recommendations possessed by this Veronica 
are—firstly, the readiness with whioh it may be 
struck from cuttings; and. secondly, the snort 
time required to form effective little plants. 
The principal point to be observed in striking 
it is to keep the cuttings dose and shaded when 
necessary nil rooted; otherwise, if onoe allowed 
to flag, the result will sopietimes be nnsatisfac- 
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tory. As soon as they oommenoe to grow 
after being potted off, If the tops are just 
pinched out, the young plants will send out 
several shoots and acquire a bushy habit 
without further attention in this respect.—P. 

Plants on outside window-sills now 
require abundant supplies of water and liquid- 
manure, a few hours’ neglect in this matter 
often entirely ruining their apDearanoe. Indeed, 
with a very few exceptions, flowering subjects 
will be found to do much better on a north, or 
any other rather than a south, aspeot, at this 
season of the year. It is, in fact, almost im¬ 
possible to keep plants in pots standing free all 
round, and fully exposed to the sun, properly 
supplied with moisture now, and unless they 
are either planted out in boxes of earth, or 
plunged in moist Cocoa nub fibre, they are 
certain to suffer more or less. The most showy 
window-boxes we ever had were plaoed in an 
almost due north aspect, and filled with zonal 
Pelargoniums, erect and drooping • habited 
Fuchsias, Petunias, and a few climbing plants, 
all of which bloomed profusely the whole of the 
summer, the blooms lasting much longer than if 
they had been fully exposed to the sun.—B. 0. R. 

1H8.—Drooping plants for window-box.—I 
have frequently grown Sweet Pees as drooping plants ia 
window-box. 8o* the Peas early In the spring, In a row, 
olose by the outside edge, and they will hang over by 
their own weight Mignonette, or some dwarf plant, may 
be sown nearer the inside. Invincible, soarlet, lack and 
white, with Painted Lady, are the best sorts of Sweet Peas. 
-S. M. M. 

A good table plant —Oasuarina erlooldes possesses 
qualities whioh render it one of the best of table plants. 
It is easily grown, of bushy habit, and its graoeful, lively 
green, thread-like leavet make it a desirable plant for 
vases, or for similar uses in the dwelling-house. Good 
plants of It may be grown In 5-lnoh pots, or large speci¬ 
mens may be prodooed in a comparatively short space of 
| time.—S. 

BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNT& 

Question*.— Queries and answers on inserted in 
Oaiddin free of charge if correspondent* follow Me rules 
here laid down for (heir guidane s. AU oomnmioatione for 
intertian should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side qf Me paper only, and addressed to Me Editor of Gar- 
Dinars, 87, Southamptonstreet, Covent-garden , London. 
Lettert on business should be tend to the Publishnr. The 
name and address of the tender are required in addition to 
any designation he may detire to be used in Me paper. 
When more than one query ie eent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , unaruwertd queries should be 
repeated. Oorreepondente should bear in mind Mat, at 
OARDurara hat to be eent to preee tome time in advance oj 
date, they oannot always be replied to in the issue imme- 
Hately following the receipt of tkeW communications. 

Answers (which, with the exoeption of tuch at cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title plaoed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, to far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the oorreepondente who seek assistance. Conditions, toils, 
and means vary so infinitely Mat several answers to the 
tame question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their esperi- 
tnoe is gained. Corr es pondents who refer to articles inserted 
tn Gardrnims should mention Me number in which they 
appeared. 

1875. —Caterpillars on Convolvulus.— Dan any¬ 
one kindly tell me the best means of getting rid of these 
peste ?—H. P. 

1376 —Treatment of Dahlias.— Would someone 
kindly inform me the best way to stimulate Dahlias, liquid- 
manure being unattainable ?— Constant Rbadsr. 

1877. —Carnations, Plootees, and Pinks.— 
Would someone please define clearly the difference be¬ 
tween Oarnationa, Piooteee, and Pinks?— A Bkoinnrr. 

1878. —Almond-trees.— I have an Almond-tree, and 
will someone kindly Inform me of what use the fruit is 
when it is ripe, or at any stage of its growth?—W. 
SinraiR. 

1879. — Treatment of Pansies. — Would some 
grower of Pansies kindly inform me the best way to treat 
them to produoe large blooms, and also how best to keep 
them through the winter?— Paddington. 

1880. —Oll-cake as a manure.— Can any reader of 
Gardbninq kindly tell me if oll-oake, broken up into 
small pieces, and dug into a dry and hungry soil, would 
be of any value as a manure?—H. P. Thomas. 

1B8L—Aspect for greenhouse.—I am about to 
ereot a spau-roof greenhouse (30 feet by 14 feet) on a line 
running from north-east to south-west by west, and 
be glad to know whether suoh a form of house Is suitable 
for this aspeot. —South Loudon. 

1382.—Rape, Mustard, and Rye-seeds.— Can 
anyone please to tell me if Rape, Mustard, and Rye-seeds, 
sown in patches, and dug la when about a foot in height, 
are likely to be of any value as manure in a garden with a 
very hungry and dry soil?— H. P. Thom as. 

1338.— Pelargoniums not flowering.— Will some¬ 
one pleas) to tell me how it is that some Pelargoniums 
that I have, that are oattiogs from last year's plants, have 
never blossomed ? They look healthy, and have plenty of 
leaves, but give no promise of flowering.— Mrs. R. 

1384 —French Willow Herb for game cover. 
—Would the Frenoh Willow Herb, growing about 5 feet 
high, do any good as cover for game ? I have some grow¬ 
ing wild in an open oorner of a wood; hut should not like 
to go to any great expense in transplanting it under trees 
until I know His likely to succeed.— Oobwib. 


1385.—Plants for a conservatory.—I have a large 
oonaervatory heated by hot water; but at present have 
only a few ordinaiy things, suoh as Pelargoniums, 
Faohsias, and suoh like. Will someone kindly tell me 
what I can get now (not expensive) to flower in winter and 
spring, and what seeds (if in time) oan be sown for this 
purpose ? — Nottingham. 

1336. —Good King Henry.— I am told this is one of 
the finest vegetables in cultivation, and is ready for use ia 
spring, some time before it is possible to have spring 
Cabbage ready. If this is so. surely it ought to be better 
known. Will any reader of Gardihixo who has grown 
and used it give full particulars of ita merits, and how to 
grow It, and get up a stock of it?— Jas. Thorp. 

1337. —Boee for Igarden-hose.—Can any reader of 
Gardbninq inform me where I oan obtain a very fine rose 
to fit on a regular gardeo-hose ? I have obtained two; but 
they allow the water to esoape Id sufBolent foroe to harden 
the soil into a crust. 1 want to obtain one whioh will 
only allow the water to escape as a spray, and yet not to 
spread over too large an area.—U rban. 

1388.— Planting Potatoes in the autumn.—I 
should be glad of information on the above subjeot in any 
or all of the following particulars: Whether generally con* 
sidered more profitable than spring planting ; what dress¬ 
ing for the ground is beet at this season; 11 kidney or 
round kinds should be planted ; and what quantity to ths 
acre ? The ground proposed to be planted Is now oropped 
with Potatoes, is a light ohalky soil, and has not been very 
heavily manured lately.— Tubkr, Sussex. 

1889. —Plant for a vase.— I have a flower-vase, 
12 inches square and 2 feet high, so that the depth of soil 
will be 2 feet I should like some sort of plant of a bushy 
nature, or a tree, to plant Into It, which would be likely to 
grow in that limited spaoe without being liable to be pot- 
bound. Could anyone pleaee to reoommend me some¬ 
thing suitable, and when to plant It ? I want it to grow 
in front of my house, whioh faces the south, so there will 
be plenty of sun.— J. Piokard. 

1890. — Green - centred blooms on yellow 
Cabbage Bose.— Oan any reader of Gardrnin« tell mo 
why the blooms on my double yellow Cabbage Rose are 
always green-oentred ? I have moved the tree from one 
situation in the garden to another, and pruned and 
manured it like other Roses; but with no good results. 
This year there has been a great quantity of blooms on the 
tree, but not one perfect. The soil is specially good for 
Roses, of whioh I nave a large oollection.—F. P. J. 

1331— Climbing Devonlenele Bose.— I have a 
elimoing Devonieneu Rose, whioh was planted in a day 
soil, trenohed 2 feet deep, and well manured in January 
last. It has had one blossom only on it—a very large 
one ; but it opened badly, and then a green centre showed 
Itself. It has grown wonderfully, producing the largest 
leaves 1 ever saw on any Rose, and numerous shoots. 
The last few days I have seen on the young red growth 
mildew. I syringed and sulphured at onoe ; but it Is not 
oured, and, as the tree Is oovered with leaf (Its height Is 
about 5 feet), I have pluoked off the affected leaves. I 
should be very glad of advice, and to know ths cause. It 
is out-of-doors, on a south wall, dose to an angle of a wall 
looking east It has been watered and syringed dally 
through all this hot weather, Is very free of Insects, and 
has had oonstant application of diluted liquid-house- 
manure.— Effort. 


To the /Mowing queries brief editorial replies 
are give *, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to qfur additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

1392.— Gooseberries for preserving.—wm you 
kindly tell me the moit useful kinds of Gooseberries to 
grow for preserving and making wine?— H. H. 

[The following are six good kinds of Gooseberries for the 
purpose in question-viz., Lancashire Lad, Crown Bob, 
Red Warrington, Red Champagne, Yellow Champagne, 
and Pitmaston Green Gage.] 

1393 —Weeds on lawn.—My lawn Is oovered in 
places with patches of the two weeds whioh I enclose. 
How can I eradicate them?—A. K., Staines. 

[The best, and, indeed, the only reliable way to eradi¬ 
cate the weeds in question is to pull them up after rain, 
when the turf is soft. The lawn should be regularly gone 
over, and the roots of the weeds be carefully loosened 
with a sharp spud, and then they should be pulled 
out of the turf, and be carried away and burnt. If this 
plan is persevered in, the lawn will soon present a mare 
satisfactory appearance ] 

1394. —Propagating tbe yellow Sweet Saltan. 
—I am anxious to know ho * yellow Sweet Sultan (Oen* 
taurea suaveolene) is propagated ?— Flora. 

[The yellow Sweet Sultan is raised from seeds. The 
best time to sow them is about the middle of April, in an 
open, sunny position, where they are to flower, in the open 
air, and in rich, light earth. Bu adopting this plan 
much better results are obtained tnan if they are trans¬ 
planted. As soon after the seedlings are up as possible 
they should be thinned out, and should be left to flower in 
patches of three or four plants in each, and at a Us tones 
of about afoot apart from patch to patch.] 

1395. —Grubs on Rose-leavee.—Will you kindly 
tell me the name of tbe grub I have enclosed, and if it 
does harm to plants ? I found 70 of them In one vase that 
stands on a lawn.—A. B. 

[The grubs you forwarded are those of one of the leaf- 
cutter bees, probably Megach ile centuneularis. The female 
bee makes a number of eeUs, which she lines with Rose- 
leaves, and then fills with pollen, and deposits an egg in 
each cell. The grubs feed on the pollen thus provided for 
them.—Qt. 8. S.J 

1395.- Strawberry beds — I see ycu say In Garden* 
jno for July SOkh, page 183, this la the best time for 
making Strawberry beds. My garden Is newly made in 
strong day soil. What sorts of Strawberries do you re¬ 
commend me to get?-0. G. H. 

[The kind * of Strawberries likely to do best on a heavy 
day soil are as follma-viz., British Queen, President, 
Vieomtesse Berieart de Thury, Sir Charles Napier, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and Dr. Bdgg.] 
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1897. —Fache las for exhibition.—I should b« much 
obliged if jou would give a detailed aoooont of how to 
glow Fuohalas for exhibition purpoeee. I am a great 
admirer of the plant, and wish to grow some good speci¬ 
mens for show another year.— Fuchsia. 

[Thin question is well answered in this week's issue of 
Gasderixq— see. page 302. J 

1398.—A greenhouse or a plant-frame.— I hare 
got a sf anned frame, with sashes to lift up when the plants 
are watered. ▲ door oan be opened in the end if required. 
Sim, 15 feet long, 6J feet wide, by 8 feet high. Is the 
above a greenhouse or plant-frame ?—Iirquiaia. 

[The structure described can only be regarded as a 
garden frame in its press nt form. If, hoxoever, there is a 
permanent pathway made down the centre of it, and the 
plants are arranged in beds on either side, then it could 
be fairly called a greenhouse.] 

1393.—U nh dal thy succulent plants.—I enclose 
two epecimens, one of Rochea faloata, and the other 
Crassula jasminea. I should be glad to hear what is the 
reason of the unhealthy appeeranoe of the foliage on the 
head of each plant?—G horo* B*al. 

[Both these succulents are impatient of water dripping 
on their leaves and the points qf the shoots, and this is the 
probable cause of injury complained qf. It has either 
occurred through too much syringino, or they have been 
standing in such a position that the drip from the pots of 
other plants has fatten on the foliage. They should be in 
a dry and sunny position out qf-doors now. When so 
situated they generally do weU.\ 

1400 —Deformed Cucumber-fruit and leaves 
turning yellow.—I forward you a email deformed 
Gacumber and a leaf. Would you kindly tell me the 
erase of their going off In euoh a manner? They hive 
been well watered.—L. C. 

[Clearly a case of overwaterinq and bad ventilation— 
almost certain to bring about such a result as is here com¬ 
plained of. Cucumbers arc both moisture and heat lovers; 
but, to manage them with success, they must not be 
drowned with water or stifled with a close heat. The 
better way would be to destroy the unhealthy plants at 
nnce, and plant some strong young ones in fresh soil — 
that is, supposing the means of heating the structure in 
whi-h they have to grow is available, as the nights will be 
speedily turning cool now. Keep the atmosphere and soil 
around the plants warm, moderately moist, and in a 
fresh, buoyant state, and then success may be hoped for.] 

1401. —Vines.—The Grapes la my hot-house are now 
ripe, or nearly so; In the cold-house they will not be ripe 
before October. 1 suspect a little top ventilation at night 
for the next two months at least would not be amiss in 
both houses?—O. B. C. 

{Top ventilation on all possible occasions now, and for 
the next two months, is of the greatest value to Vines 
maturing their fruit, especially if, where the vinery is 
heated, a little warmth be maintained in the pipes at 
night and on dull days, thus providing that warm, 
buoyant atmosphere in which the Vine delights, and , 
under such conditions, the most highly finished Grapes are 
marly always seen.] 

1402. —Fruit-trees In tuba.—w II you kindly tell 
me whether you think I oan grow frnil-treee soooeesfully 
in tubs—I mean such kinds as Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
&o.—in the opso garden ? I live about foar miles from 
Msnob ester.—S tudext. 

[There is no reason why fruit-trees should not do as well 
in tubs as in earthenware pots. If some means of tem¬ 
porary protection for them during the bloominj season 
could be devised, the chances of securing a good crop of 
fruit would be rendered more certain. Like fruit-trees in 
pots, during their period of active growth they i could re¬ 
quire abundant supplies of water at the roots, and also 
plenty of weak liquid-manure. It would be well during 
hot weather to plunge the tubs in which the trees are grow 
ing into holes in the ground. This would prevent them 
drying up so quickly. During the summer the trees should 
be frequently washed with water, applied with a syringe or 
a garden engine.] 

1403. —'Tomato-flowers dying off.— Oan you ex- 
p aln to me the cause of the bade of my Tomatoes dying 
off, as on specimen enclosed ? They are grown In 8-inoh 
pots, and are watered onoe a-day. The plaits have but 
one stem eaoh.—I nquired. 

[An unusual number of enquiries have been made this 
Mason of a similar nature to this one — viz., the cause of 
the dropping of of Tomato-blossoms. Probably it being 
so prevalent this season is, in some measure, owing 
to the long-continued period of drought and intense 
sun-heat having had an exhausting effect on the constitu¬ 
tion of the plants, especially when grown under glass. In 
such positions, if the ventilation of the structure is at all 
defective, the heat therein at times must have been intense, 
and would, in all probability, greatly weaken the plants, 
and cause the blooms to fall off. The bed thing to do now 
will be to give abundant ventilation, and attend to th; 
watering at the mots thoroughly ; o i very hot, drying days 
tvater would be required, at least, twici daily. Keep the 
foliage ami shoots thinned out well, and ao not let too 
many trusses of bloom remain; this may strengthen them. 
Occasional soaking* of weak liquid-manure will be of 
much benefit.] 


1104.— Fern-fronds withering.— Enoloeed i send 
a Fern-frond, and you will see that It is withering. Last 
year it did the same, and we cut it down, with the remit 
that this year it has oome forward with beautiful foliage ; 
bat, jast when we think it at Its best, and delight to look 
upon it, then we notice this blight Oan you kindly tell 
ai what it is, and bow to remedy It ?— Ionosahcs. 


[The Fern-frond sent was literally swarming with red 
spider. Evidently the atmosphere surroundin j the plant 
is vsry dry and hot, or there has been neglect in affording 
it a due supply qf water at the root. Red spider is fre¬ 
quently established on many plants through this cause, 
especially if they have been allowed to become dust-dry, 
and then have had the toil flooded with, water. The Fern 
in question should be shaded from the burning sun, and 
be afforded a cool, moist atmosphere around it, and it 
should be syringed frequently to clear it of the insect pest. 
Keep it uniformly moist at the root, and pick off and de¬ 
stroy som* of the worst affected of the fronds, andprobably 
it will soon regain good health.' 
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1405.— Unhealthy Fern-fTonds.— Oan you tell me 
what has attacked the enclosed Fern-frond ? From being 
a healthy, flourishing plant its fronds suddenly drooped 
and withered as shown. There has been no negleot In 
watering, Ac—E. U. B, 

[The frond of Fern sent—the crested variety of the Lady 
FemfAthyrium Filix-faemina) —was covered with thrips, 
resulting, no doubt, in a great measure, from the long- 
continued drought and heat qf the present season. It is a 
most destructive pest to Ferns, ana very difficult indeed to 
eradicate, if it once gains a firm footing on a plant. 
Probably the best remedy is to fumigate very frequently 
and lightly with Tobacco or good Tobacco-paper, and also 
to sponge the fronds often with soapy water, removing 
altogether some of the most affected of them and burning 
them. The atmosphere around the plant should be cool 
and moist, and shade should be afforded, if possible, dur¬ 
ing the heat of the day.] 

1406 —Transplanting Climbers.— I am about to 
leave my present abode. Will it be safe to move such 
things as Virginian Creeper (eornmon, two yean old), 
and Veitoh’s variety (two years old), Japanese Honey- 
suokle and Ivy (both first season), and, tf not, when oould 
I move them?—A. E. G. 

[It would not be urise to attempt to transplant these now, 
the probability being that they would nearly all die. 
Almost any time during the month of October would be a 
safe time to remove them from their present quarters, as 
the ground at that time of year is still warm, and the 
plants get re-established before the winter sets in.] 

1407. — Diseased Tomato-fruits. — I enclose a 
Tomato-fruit, whloh is, as )oa will see, badly diseased, 
and many others have been picked off in the same state. 
I fear I shall lose the crop entirelv. Oan you euggest the 
cause and remedy for the same ? They are planted out 
under glass in good roil.—E milt If. Oook. 

[The fruit of the Tomatoes in this case, judging from 
the specimen sent, are evidently badly affected with a dis¬ 
ease closely resembling, if not identical with, the Potato 
murrain, and probably the only plan to adopt before the 
malady obtains a firm footing is to promptly pull up the 
affected plants ana bum them. If this is not done, i n all 
probability the whole of the stock will become affected, and, 
qf course, the crop of fruit will be useless.] 

1403.—White-fly on plants.— Enclosed are some 
specimens of the wnite-fly; oan yon tell me how to get 
rid of It? 1 have tried fumigation with Tobaooo, but it 
dose not kill it Its favourite plants with me are 
Hibiscus, Achimenee, Tomatoes, and forced French 
Beans.—P. O. 

[The plant leaves were infested with the white-fly, and a 
difficult one it is to kilL Fumigation with Tobacco seems 
to produce little or no effect upon it, and probably the best 
plan to adopt to destroy it is to set the plants out in the 
open air, if growing under glais, and syringe them fre¬ 
quently and copiously with soapy tvater, made so by the 
addition of soft soap. The plant should be allowed to 
remain for some time in the open air, at least, until the 
fly has disappeared.] 

1409.—Trees and shrnb3 for a hedge In a 
Shady position —I want to put ap a badge of trees or 
shrubs, about 14 feet high, to shut out the publlo road, 
the present hedge being too low; but, as It Is in the shade 
of a large Syoamore, I am afraid Limes and Thnjas will 
not flourish. Will H lilies do, and are there any other 
shrubs that would be suitable ? —Bxctory. 

[Hollies should thrive well in such a position as the one 
in question, and other shrubs likely to do well also would 
be the common Laurel, Aucubas, and the common Rhodo¬ 
dendron ponticum,] 

1410 —A plague of OAterplllars.— I live in one of 
a row of suburbtn villas and ths next garden to mine la 
infested with a great quantity of oaterpUlars, and they are 
ooming into mine, would you kindly tell me how I oan 
keep them out or destroy them in any way ? They are 
simply in hundreds in my neighbour’s garden, and nave 
eaten off nearly every leaf.—F lows* Gasdsii. 

[Unless your neighbour sets to work to clear his garden 
qf caterpillars, you ean only prevent your own plants 
from being eaten up by catching and killing as many as 
possible of the invaders. Dustings of lime and soot, and 
abundant xoashinys of the affected plants with soapy and 
clean water, applied forcibly, will dislodge and, in time, 
destroy them, if followed up, especially if the inmates of 
the neighbour's garden were treated in like manner .} 

141L.— Potting Boses —Will you please to tell me 
when is tbs bait tims to re-pot Roses growing In a cold 
greenhouse? They are in 5-inota pots, very fall of roots 
at present, and have each two shoots 7 feet long. How 
b’g a shift shall I give them ? The kinde are Glolre de 
Dijon aid Relne Marie Henrietta. They have not bloomed 
yet, and begin to look very miserable, many of the leaves 
turning yellow.—M Billikoslbv. 

[The Roses had better be potted on at once into 7-ineh 
pots, todl drained, in a mixture qf rather heavy loamand 
a small quantity of decayed manure; the compost should 
be pressed down firmly. After repotting the Roses it 
would be a good plan to plunge them out-qf-doors in a bed 
of coal-ashes for, say, a couple of months. Attend well to 
the watering, and syringe frequently to keep them free 
from insects. So treated they should make good growth, 
and can be removed to the greenhouse again in October.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND PBUIT. 

Named of plant3 —A P. H., Suffolk .—Sanobia 

pilvt rulenta.- John W Fairey.— Sweet-scented Plan- 

tkln LUy (Fvinkla graadiflora).- L W,—Chinese Bell- 

flower (Platyoodon grandiflorum).- H. H.—l, No sped- 

men attached ; 2, Heart-leaved Celandine (Booconla oor- 

data).- Mrs Rowlands .—Brittle Bladder Fern (Cysto- 

pterle frag Ills)- C. L.—l, Amerioan Wild Bergamolte 

(Monarda fistuloaa); 2, Decayed epeoimen.- T. L—l, 

Specimen dried up ; 2. Probably an Asplenlum ; 3, Prob- 
aoly the soft Prickly Shield Fern (Poljstiohnm angulare). 
bat this specimen, like the others sent, wee a very bad 

ooe.- A. B O.—Cannot name from specimens sent; 

p’ease send again.- Vemia.—k Dollctaoj, not an Ivy. 

- E, Amies.—Sword Fern (Nephrolepls exaltata).- 

Chat . E M'Clintock .—Prickly Shield Fern (Polvstiohnm 
aouleatum).- T. K. C.—We cannot name garden varie¬ 

ties of Gladiolus. Woodend.— Creeping Jenny (Lysf- 


machla Nummularis).-JR, Sheffield.—A very good 

flower of Neriom Oleander.-JS. A.—Long-flowered 

Harebell (Campanula nobllte): the other specimen sent 

waa a bad one of some kind of Mesembryanthemum.- 

Canon Smith.— Pale-flowered Wormwood (Artemisia laott- 

flora).- L. IT.—The bearded Ghelone (Ohelone barbate). 

-X.—Small-leaved creeper, Veltch’s Virginian Creeper 

(Ampelopsls Veltchi); Large-leaved oreeping plant, only 
one leaf sent; oan not name from that—send a shook— 
Wm. Lees.— 1, Small Bulrush (Typha angustifolla); 2, 

Common Bur-reed (Sparganium ramosum).-A. B. C .— 

Bitter Sweet or Woody Nightshade (8olanum Dulcamara), 
a very poisonous plant. 

Name of fruit.— B. L .—Strawberry President. 


TO OOBBB8PONDBNT8. 

F .—The Strawberry Vloomtesse Herioart de Thury oan 
be procured from almost any nurseryman. 


BOBS. 

Remarkable stock of beee* — In 
Gardening, No. 437, p. 274, I find “ J, 8., 
Dons, N.B.,” thinks my aooonnt about the stock 
of bees owned by Mr. Round, of The Holliea, 
Cheddleton, is not quite oorreot, and he further 
states that if the matter waa looked into by a 

S raotloal bee-keeper it wonld be found to be a 
elusion. Now I wish to inform that gentleman 
that Mr. Round haa been a bee-keeper for 
twenty yeara or more, and he should know some¬ 
thing about them; also that the bees have been 
examined by a practical bee-keeper who owns 
an apiary, and haa examined stocks of Italian, 
hybrids, and blaoka in all stages in his time, and 
can bear out the faots stated in my note. I 
farther wish to state that in the adjoining hives 
neither queens, brood, or pollen coaid he found. 
All the oombs were crammed with unsealed 
honey throughout both hives; all three hives 
have been tiered np together without any pre¬ 
paration at all, and not one bee was destroyed. 
The very faot that all the honey was in an 
unsealed state proves that it had not been 
stored there by bees whioh had been bred in 
them, or some of it would have been sealed over. 
As “J. 8.” says, I have known swarms to 
amalgamate together, bat I never knew stocks 
do so withont some loss. If the honey had been 
there in the spring it wonld certainly have been 
removed by the other bees. If the hives had 
been qneenleas they oertainly wonld have died 
lout before they oould have collected all that 
| weight of honey. We do not found our theory 
on the bees being striped, but on the faot that 
the bees have been noticed crawling in large 
numbers aoross the front of the beehouse from 
hive to hive as far back as April. I am greatly 
obliged to “ J. 8.” for taking snch interest in 
the matter, and shall be pleased to give any 
farther information, in a friendly way, that 
“J. 8.” may require.—F red. Wilbhaw, 

Cheddleton. _ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

1412.—Breed of rabblte.—Will ** Doultlrg,” or seme 
other reader of Gardxxing, kindly tell me the probable 
breed of my rabbits — they have long white hair, red 
eyes, and their ears are about 4 inches long—and also 
what kind of food they ought to have?— Ignoramus. 

Gapes in chicken is caused by a email worm at the 
root of the tongue. The simplest cure is to dip a feather 
In salad-oil. and pass round the back of the throat and 
mouth of the ehieken affected, whloh usually glvss relief 
after first dressing.—A. J. B. 


HOUSHHOLD. 

1418.— Destroying crickets.—Can anyone kindly 
Inform me how to oertainly get rid of oriokets from a 
kitchen?—A. O. L. 

1414. —Moth In furniture.—Can any reader of Gae- 
DSNiae kindlv inform me the beet way to eradioate moth 
in furniture ?—P. M. 

1415. —To dean red brick floors.— Will someone 
kindly give a reliable prooess for aleaning red brick floors 
of large kitchens, and also the beet way to remove grease 
from them?—B. A. 

To destroy ants.— If " A. K , Staines," dusts finely- 
powdered loaf sugar into a number of large pieces of sponge, 
and plaoee them in the ante* runs, he will And, on ex¬ 
amination occasionally, a large number concealed In the 
traps thus made, which oan be easily destroyed by plung¬ 
ing into hot or scalding water. I have known a plague of 
them destroyed in this manner. The sponge, dried, and 
again dusted, oan be used again and again, till the pest is 
completely eradicated.—J. 0. McGkahs. 


BIRDS, 

1416. —Bed mites on canary.— My canary is 
troubled with red mites. I have tried most of the reme¬ 
dies previously given in Gaudjwixo. Is there nothing I 
oan put Into his oath? He Is very fond of bathing. The 
remedies given do not seem to thoroughly relieve him.— 
A. E. G 

‘ 
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THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES, 


--CONSERVATORY 

prioes P iQ any part 
of the oountry. 

Loughborough Hot-Water Apparatus (fixed) extra as below. 
Size Prioe H.W.Ap. i 8ize P. ice H W.Ap. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADEi 
__For training Peas Instead of 

y^YVYyy^C Training plants to walls, 4c 

A/yyyyyyyy i» pixels. 

7 ^/y) (tOOv)v 7 0 ^7 6 lest by 3 feet, 2s. each. 
V \/^aXaAAA 8 feet by 4 feet, 38. each. 

K)0\VaaV/ / v V ® by ® ,eet ’**• eaoh 

Alseused for training plant* 
made any sire to order. 

la. 4 In, 3 In. 2 In, llln. mesh. 

Id. 3d. 3i<L 4d. 4*d. per foot super 

ll.LU8TR.ATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 

I. J. THOMAS & OO.. 

87, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 

Works: 362, Edgwaro Road, London. W, 


Every grain fertilizes because the Gnano is perfectly 
pure. It is most economical, one part of Manare to 
100 parts of soil being ample for garden use. 
Write for Pamphlet, Testimonials and Instructions. 


FISHPOTASH 


Dr. Voeloker’s analysis guaranteed. FISH-POTASH 
oontains Ammonia, Phosphates and Potash in large 
proportions, which are the principal elements of 
fertilization. 


FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 

DEANE & CO. 

Horticultural Builders and Hot-Water Engineers, 

William Street. } LONDON BRIDGE 


2-lb. Tins, Is.; In Bags. 71bs., 2s.; 141bs. t 
4s.; 28 lbs., 6s. 6d.; 66 lbs., 10s. 6d.: 1 cwt.. 
16s.; 2 cwt., 30s., carriage paid. Special 
terms for larger quantities. 


J. JENSEN & CO. LIMITED, 
10, St. Helen’s Place, London. E.C. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL 


Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

An imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out¬ 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free bj 
Paroel Post for 3«.; three for 7s. 6d. 

HICKMAN A OLIVE. William Street North, Birmingham. 


known colour, 

FOR FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS, 

Wicker, Wooden, and Iron Seats. Tables, 


THE CHEAPEST GLASS 


OUT ANY SIZES. 

16-ox. 12s., 21-os. 16s. per 100 foot. 

Putty Id. per lb. 

Packages free. Over £3 carriage paid. 

Patent Glass Cutters, 6d. each. Glazier’s Diamonds, B«. to 
15a. each 

Horticultural Paints, 28s. per cwt. 

W. DAVIS At SON, 11, Queen-street. Cardiff. 


Cans, and Buckets, 

for the House, the Garden, the Lawn, the Yacht, the Btable, 


to., So. ' 

In Tins (ready for use), 3s. & Is. 6d„ Poet Free. 

>PI NALL’S ENAMEL WORKS 


For Greenhouses, Conservatories, Garden Frames, Fern Cases, 
Window Gardens, Propagators, Parlours, Bedrooms, 4c. 
Illustrated Book Catalogue, free , one stamp, 

O H A S. TOOPE 8 l OO., 

HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 

STKPNXY SQUARE, LONDON, X. 

Telegraphic Address: “PROPAGATOR," London. 


MERRY WEATHER & SONS, 63, L0NC ACRE, W.C, 


REYNOLDS & CO.’S 

PATENT STEEL BARB WIRE 


gimPLGX.IiMB 

i gtLKZinG 


Barbs. Apart. Length Price 

Per cwt. Per cwt. 

2 Sin. 560 yds, _ 26s Od.gi 

4 6 In. 533 „ _ 25s. Od. HIM 

2 3 in. 488 M _ 27s. 6d. 

4 3 in. 448 M .. 27s. 6<L W 

Packed on Reels. Carriage paid on 10 
cwt. to any railway station in England. 

Galvanised Staples for fixing, lOd. per grots. 

Terms—Cash with order. Five per cent, discount allowed 
on amounts exoeeding 10s. Special quotations for 2 tons 


EE FARMIInG —Transferring reason.— 
Hive, with 9 Standard-frames, and Crate of 24 sections, 
6d.; Smoker (best), 3s. fid.; lib. Brood foundation, 2s., 
e on rail for 11s. 6d.—JOHN MOORE Prospect Farm, 
irwick. Catalogues free. 

EE-KEKPING.—Basswood Seotious, 2s. tta 

per 100 or post free, 3s. 6d.. B»r-Frames. 7s per box of 
I. G’azed Travelling Crates for 1 dez section", Is. 2Mb. 
>n*>y Ti^s. Is. Labtls, " Pure English Honey," 4d. per 100, 
per 1.0CO. Dealers supplied. Honey Bottles—Tie ever, 
i per gross. 1 doz. partition b)x full, Is. 8d: 2 doz box. 
3d. Sc'ew-cap. 2ls. per gross: 1 doz. bozfn)l,9s. Pd ; 2doz. 
x, 4s 9d. “Sucoes* io Bee Culture, ’ by James Heddon ; 


For ROOFS, ° « 

M o a « • " » SKYLIGHTS & 

horticultural WOKS? 

Ns Special Contract Required. 

Mo Zi no, Iron, or Putty U»a®r 
ANY QUANTI TY SUPPL IED 0 

GROVER & Co. up.**). Engineers, te 

Britannia Work$ : Wharf Rd.,City Rd.,London c Me 

WRITS FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS. TESTIMONIALS * FULL 
o • • • • PARTICULARS (Sent Post Fsis). * * 0 


23 (Jjrn hill. Londo n, E.C . 


Catalogue of Improved Hives 


Htt-niYta and Appliances, with drawings and 
prices.—GEO. NEIGHBOUR 4 SONS. 127, High Holborn, 
W.O.; and Recent-street. W. KftablUled 18l5.N.B.-Fkis 
O. Neighbour’s advt. in Gaudeniko April to July. 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE 


NOW READY. 

>n. Cloth, Illustrated. Prioe 3s. 6d, 
post free, 3a. 9d, 

THE 


I V Work for Climbing Plants, Capital 8creen 
for Dustbins. 4n. or adding Height to 
; J Walls. 4c. 

\\ 50 sq. ft. (10ft. by 5ft.). planed, 4s 

\ uopl tned, Ss. 

\\ Bent to any part on reoeipt of P O. 

W. BURLEY, Patentee, 

iY Towkb Buildings, London Wall, E.C. 
^ Illustrated Catalogue 

•ANNED NETTING, 2 yds. wide, l^d. per 

yd.: 25 yds., 2 yds. wide, 4s., poet free: 10s. per 100 yds ; 
pds wide, 3d. per yd.. 20s. per 100. NEW TWINE NET- 
NO. I-ln. mesh, 1 yd. wide. 2d.; 2 yds. wide 4d.; 4 yds. 
de, 8d. per yd. COTTON NETTING, 54 Inches wide, S 
»hos to square Inch, 7d. per yd.—best artiole to protdd 
lit trees, 4c. Hexagon Nets, 73 meshes to Ineh, 4Jd pci 
. CLAP NETS, for bird-catching, 30s.-W. CULLING- 


INDISPENSABLE. INDISPENSABLE. 

flUR HORTICULTURAL SHADINGS.-The 

U only thorough protection for wall fruit, dwarf trees, 
vegetables, 4c., against wind, frost, hail, and birds, yet they 
admit light and air Equally necessary for greenhouse* 
blinds. Will last for years. Carriage paid 

A Quality, 64 inches wide, lOd. per yard run. 

No. 1, 54 inches wide, 74d. per yard run. 

No. 2, 54 inches wide, 6d. per yard run. 

No. 3, 54 inches wide, 44d. per yard run. 

No. 4 54 Inches wide, Sid. per yard run. 

Any length above 10 yards. 

MOORHEV MILL CO.. 13. Ward’s-huiMincs. Ma.mbe*t*r 


ITS 

History, Culture, Classification, 
and nomenclature, 

INCLUDING GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST OF NEARLY 2,000 VARIETIES. 


rv ANNED GARDEN NETTING. — Elastic 

J- Netting, Tiffany, Willesden Rot-proof Scrim and Canvas, 
Archangel Mats. Raffia, Garden Tents, Flag*. Rick Cloths. 4o 
—Send for samples and prioe* to JOHN EDGINGTON 4 OO., 
W, Long-lane, West Bmithfield, London. E O_ 

O 8TEVBN8, HORTICULTURAL 

• BOIENTIFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY 8ALP 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Oovent-garden, London. Kata 
bUabed 1780. Sales by anotloD nearly -wm day Catalogue* 
OP applica tion or post free __ 

£IT TO OUR READERS.— In ordering good 

from these pages, or in making inquiries, readers will confer e 
V_ _«... n A »nvw 


THE Best MANURE for all Horticultural Pur- 
-L poses is RICHD. MANN 4 CO’8. UNIVERSAL FER- 
TILI8ER. It l* the most effective and permanent fertiliser 
in tha market. We have taken ove r 1,009 first prizes for Plante, 
Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables grown with this Manure, 
In tins, Is.; bags,7lh,2i» 6d.; 14 lb., 4s. 61 ; 28 lb.,7s. 6d.; 
58 lb., 12s. Cd ; 112 lb.. 20s All carriage paid. We also 
supply finest quality Fish Guano, pure Dissolved Bones, and 
Crushed Bones, in 1 owt. bags, 10s.; carriage paid. Dr. 
Voelcker’s analysis guaranteed. Terms cash with order. 

RICHD. MANN 4 OO., Howden. E. Yorkz. 


BY F. W. BURBIDGE, 

Curator oj Trinity College Botanical Car dens t 
Dublin ; Author of “ Cool Orchids 
44 Domestic Floriculture ,” tic. 

London : The Publishing Offioe. 37, Southamp¬ 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 

And jftrmg# fttt Boofoellers. 
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NETTING FOR LAWN TENNIS COURTS 

100 yards long, 3 yards wide, for 128. Bert to any 
address on approval. Carriage paid. 

H. J. GASSON, Fish Merchant, Rye. 


The name and address 
IttenleqibW. Delay end 
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Aohimenea in basket* .. 318 
African Lillet (Agtpu* 
thus) .. M 315 

Apple orop, the .. .. 310 

Applet, summer pruning 911 
Apricot* and Peaches, 
giving support to .. 310 

Bean* and Peat, ttaking 317 
Bedding plants, propagat¬ 
ing .. „ .. 314 

Bees.. .318 

Birds .331 

Broccoli, Cabbage, Jto., 

planing .SIS 

Bulbs for early planting 914 
Calceolarias, yellow 
ahinbby M .. .. 311 


Canter but y Bel ■ going 
out of bloom too toon 316 
Carnations for winter¬ 
flowering.3*1 

Carnations not flowering 316 
Celery-fly, the .. „ 318 

Chrysanthemums .. 312 
Cleaning walks .. .. 318 

Conservatory at Bed¬ 
ding ton. well-arranged 317 
Oranns-bill (Geranium 
eanguineum), blood • 
red-flowered 315 

Creepers for a south bank 316 
Creeper for a wall near 

the eea.316 

Dahlia* and Hollyhocks, 
exhibition «. ..316 


Depth of border .. .. 311 

Destroying earwigs .. 314 

Destroying woodlloe ~ >14 
Dissolving bones.. ~ 314 
Flower pots, hard and 

•oft .317 

Flower seeds, gathering 311 
Flowers tidy, to keep .. 311 
Preach and African 
Marigolds M 315 

Fruit gardens - _ SOJ 

Fruit-trees on lawns .. 309 
Globe Artichokes „ 311 
Grapes, open air.. .. 311 

Greenhouse « M 310 

Heliotropes .. „ 911 

Hot weather .. M 331 

Ivy borders .. .. 311 


Ivy in gardens .. 07 

Lavender, beds of 311 

Lawn shrubs #. .. S16 

Leeks .311 

Meadow-sweet (Spirm* 
ari»folia) shrubby .. 315 

Mushrooms .. .. 318 

Onions M n ill 

Onions, winter •. ..311 

Outdoor garden .. .. 311 

Pansies, mildew on *. Sll 

Parsley ..311 

Par sion-flower, variation 
in leaver of n M 316 

Pears, *arly .. .. 310 

Peas, late .. .. - 311 

Pelargoniums .. .. 310 

Plants, dry weather .. 316 


Plants under vines ~ 314 
Potatoes n .. 311 

Poultry and rabbits .. 320 
Questions and answers 319 
Raspberries - .. 811 

Raspberries, autumn¬ 
bearing .. .. 311 

Roses, bone dust for .. 318 

Roses, budding .. .. 311 

Roses, propagating .. 318 
Roses, soil for .. .. 818 

Rubber-hose .. .. 391 

Salading.Sll 

Seasonable notes .. SIS 
heed-sowing ..315 

8weet Sultan Centaurea 
(Amberboa) snaveo- 
lens, yellow M 316 


Sulphide of potaashnn.. W 
Thripe and earwigs .. 311 
Thripand spider.. .. 311 
Tomatoes for spring .. 3tt 
Tortoise, feeding a .. 821 
Towo garden, work in the SH 
Tricolor Pelargoniums „ 311 
Vegetable garden .. 311 
Vegetables, saving seeds 
of .. .. M » 311 

Vine, pot .. .. *18 

Vinery .. .. 311 

Vines, planting yonng 311 
Water, a soaking of .. 311 
Week’s work, the ooming 810 

Window plants .. ..318 

Zonal Pelargoniums for 
wlnter-floweiiog .. 310 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT GARDENS. 

The selection of * site for * fruit garden is not 
always attended by the same considerations as 
those whioh influence the decision in regard to 
a vegetable garden. There are many who would 
like to see fruit-trees in oloae proximity 
to their residence who would object altogether 
to have the vegetable quarter* so near. Hav¬ 
ing the fruit garden within an easy distance of 
the home is very desirable, bat there are 
other considerations that should take precedence 
when successful fruit culture is in question, 
and of these the first and most important is, 
undoubtedly, that of soil, for without a suitable 
nucleus for the roots a full measure of suooeM 


must not be expected. Not only must the soil 
be good, but it must be deep and sufficiently 
well drained by natural means to render aotual 
draining unnecessary. It is also needful to seleot 
a site that has not been oooupied by trees of 
any kind for some years before. It is hardly 
possible to commit a greater error than to form 
a permanent frnit garden on tree-sick ground. 

The kind of soil best adapted for a frnit 
garden is sandy loam resting on gravel, and if 
the soil is good, 3 feet or 4 met deep, so muoh 
the better, bat less than 2 feet of good soil will 
not give satisfaction for many years unless a re¬ 
stricted system of pruning both roots and 
branches is adopted. If pyramid or bush trees 
are to be used, 2 feet of good soil will suffice. 
Nothing equals old pasture, converted into a 
fruit garden, as if the turf is plaoed about 9 
inoheo under the surface the roots lay hold of 
it quickly, and the result is vigorous growth in 
a snort time. The roots ramify so quickly in the 
half-rotted turf, that they are able to support 
strong growth the first year. With regara to 
manure, the character of the soil must decide 
that question. If naturally strong it will not 
require manure, especially it it has been pasture 
land, but if arable and exhausted by other 
orops, a good dressing of well-rotted farmyard 
manure is desirable, and it should be incorpo¬ 
rated with the soil at various depths. I am, of 
eourae, assuming that no one would think of 
forming a fruit garden without trenching 2 
feet or more in depth, and as this work is 
proceeding the manure can be applied in the 
way just named; but nothing will be gained by 
placing the first layer of manure more than 1 
foot below the surfaoe; there should be another 
6 Inches deep, and one spread on the surfaoe and 
forked in. As regards trenching, I must not be 
understood to be advocating that operation for 
all descriptions of soils. Trenching, as ordinarily 
understood, means that the bottom soil should 
be brought to the top, but if the lower stratum 
Is inferior to the surface, that system of trenoh- 
log must not be followed. Instead of bringing 
tiie subsoil to the top, the bottom part of the 
trenoh should merely be stirred np deeply and 
left there, and a layer of manure should be 
plaoed on it. By working n this manner, the 
top spit will still be kept in its old position. 

Shelter from north and east winds jjp i 
sary, in addition to the wall or fa>oe V 


bVhat uncloses 


the garden, and. where practicable, provi¬ 
sion should also be made for protecting the 
trees from violent gales that sometimes oause 
muoh destruction when they come from the 
south-west. A thiok plantation of evergreen 
and deciduous trees ana shrubs is unquestion¬ 
ably the best kind of shelter. The kind of frnit 
garden whioh I have in view is wholly distinct 
from the walled-in kitchen garden. In the 
latter I shall assume that all the more tender 
and choioe fruits are grown, and therefore 
boundary walls for the frnit garden proper will 
not be absolutely neoessary. At the same time, 
a substantial fence will be required, and for this 
nothing will answer so well as White Thorn, as 
it can be made to form a good fenoe of any 
reasonable height. One annual dipping in the 
month of August after it gets established is all 
the attention that it requires. The ground for 
it should be trenched 18 inches deep and 2 feet 
wide, and if the soil is poor some manure should 
be applied to it in order to give the roots a 
start. A olose-boarded fenoe 5 feet or 6 feet 
high affords an effectual aoreen while it lasts, 
but this kind of fenoe is not sufficiently durable 
for a permanent garden. 

The arrangements for the different sorts of 
fruit, and also the form of trees to be grown, 
are matters of no small importance. My own 
experience convinces me that each particular 
form of tree should have a separate apaoe 
devoted to it. What I mean by this is that 
standards, pyramids, and bush trees, consisting 
of Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, should 
each nave a quarter devoted to them. How 
these quarters should be arranged most depend 
entirely on the shape of the garden and the 
number of trees of each form to be planted. 
When this is deoided, it will not involve muoh 
trouble to allot to each its proper spaoe. As a 
rule, standards should be planted on the north 
and east quarters, and then they will afford 
some shelter to those In front of them. The 
space enclosed should not be ont np by numerous 
walks. A main path through the middle, the 
width of whioh should be in proportion to the 
area enclosed, and narrow ones running in the 
contrary direction where actually required, are 
all that are wanted. 

Best forms of fruit-trees.—I have culti¬ 
vated, I may say, every new form that has been 
recommended, and I have no hesitation in 
asserting that, in regard to some of them, 
many of ns have something to nnleam. The 
standard and espalier forms adopted by our 
forefathers are preferable to all of them, 
more especially where quantities of fine large 
fruit are required. Therefore, where a spaoe 
of ground is set apart wholly for fruit I should 
reoommend that dwarf standards on 4-foot 
stems and espaliers be the only forms selected 
for Apples and Pears. Plums and Cherries 
do not make good espalier trees; these 
do best in a bush form. Apples and Pears also 
do well in the form of bushes, but with regard 
to espaliers, I am perfectly satisfied that, with 
the exception of the standard, they are the 
most profitable of all forms for Apples and Pears. 
Standards of the height just suggested should 
be planted 16 feet apart each way, and bushes 
from 8 feet to l6 feet asunder, according to the 
system of pruning to be puriued. Trees on 
espaliers should be planted 30 feet apart round 
the margins of the different quarters. As to 


■mall fruits, such as Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
and Currants, no one will experience any 
difficulty in finding them suitable quarters. 

C. J. 


FRUIT-TREES ON LAWNS. 

Being convinced of the great practical value for 
a lawn of most fruit-trees, combining, as they 
do, ornament and utility, yon will perhaps 
let me give yon a short aooount of a small 
lawn, of about a third of an aore, in front 
of my library windows. It Is in the form 
of a triangle, the base being one of the 
fronts of the house. The aspect is south¬ 
east, and the ground slopes gently. Twenty 
years ago I planted one of the sides with 
Mountain Ashes, Acacias (Robinia), and 
Worcestershire Damsons. The other side is 
a natural hedge of Hawthorns, wild Roses, 
&c., and Elm trees. On the lawn I planted one 
Siberian Crab, two Green Gages, two Apjple- 
trees (a Blenheim Orange and a French Pippin), 
four Cherry-trees (a Bigarreau and three May 
Dukes), one Quinoe-tree, double crimson Haw¬ 
thorns, and a Laburnum. From early spring 
up till now this lawn has been a pexfeot picture 
of beauty. My Damson end Green Gage Plums 
were the first to gladden the sight with their 
snowy blooms. The Siberian Crab is every 
year a mass of blossom, whioh is succeeded by 
beautiful scarlet wax-like fruit. The Bigarreau 
Cherry has grown to a considerable size, and its 
blossoms were the admiration of all who saw 
them. It is loaded with frnit almost every 
year—this year marvellously so. The peculiar 
spreading form of the Blenheim Orange Apple 
renders it a pretty object when in bloom, and its 
large, handsome, and most useful fruit make a 
fine show. My Quinoe-tree I imported from 
France, and it has grown into the shape of a 
great bush, touching the ground on all sides. I 
need hardly say that nothing could have ex¬ 
ceeded the beauty of its blossoms In the 
spring. On this small lawn from early 
spring to late autumn I have a succession 
of pleasing sights in the shape of blooms and 
fruit. The Siberian Crab has the advantage 
of opening Its leaves with its blossoms, and the 
blooms last a long time. I strongly recommend 
it as a lawn tree. Its frnit forms a pretty 
show. The Cherry-trees, when the fruit u 
over, light up the soene with their orimson 
leaves for a week or so before they fall. To 
walk among my lawn trees and gather the 
fresh fruit is also an additional pleasure. 
Quinces, Medlars, and Siberian Crabs I strongly 
reoommend. Apple-trees are very beautiful in 
foil bloom, the best for oolour being Cox 1 * 
Orange Pippin. I find it also to be a good 
bearer, ana the frnit very pretty, while it is one 
of the very best dessert buds. 

In another portion of the grounds I have a 
young Mulberry-tree, whioh Mr. Woodbiidge 
struck for me from the old tree at Sion House. 
That tree was the first planted in England. 
There is a peculiarity about this tree. It is 
now (and every year) covered with catkins. I 
have another ordinary Mulberry-tree which 
has a great show of fruit, but never bears catkins. 

Some twenty-five years ago I put in two 
nuts of a large Walnut-tree. They both oame’ 
up. and are feathered down to the ground like 
a Cedar of Lebanon, I'have never seen a 
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Walnut-tree grown like this before, and it surely 
would be a pretty object in a park, as the 
branohes touch the ground all round. At Trinity 
College, Oxford, they have lately thrown open 
a lawn, which is studded with old Apple-trees, 
and very pretty they look, either in blossom or 
in fruit. R, H. 


EARLY PEARS. 

Asa rule, early Pears, by which I mean Pears 
that ripen by about the end of July and middle 
of August, are not of first-rate quality, and also 
lack what is of no less value—keeping qualities. 
Nevertheless, they are valuable dessert fruit in 
their season, especially in seasons when other 



Fig:. 1.— Btur;<* Gifford. 


fruits are scarce, and a tree or two of each 
good variety should be grown in every moderate- 
sized garden. The following list includes those 
only that have come under my own observations. 
Summer Doyenne, or, as it is more frequently 
called, Doyenne d’Ete (Fig. 2.), is the earliest 
kind to ripen, often being over by the end of 
July. It is a delicious little Pear, and is faith¬ 
fully portrayed in the subjoined wood-cut; but 
its season being so short militates against it 
being more generally grown ; and the same 
remark also applies to Citron des Carmes, 
the next kind to ripen, a fruit of 
about the same siza and form as the 
preceding, though of very different flavour, 
having a rich aromatic taste, which, however, is 
absent if the fruit be left to ripen on the tree, 
as the flesh then becomes mealy and insipid ; in 
order to obviate this it should be gathered as 
soon as there are any signs of maturity, and left 
to ripen in the fruit-room. Another very 
excellent early kind, larger, though otherwise 
of much the same character as the preceding, 
is Peaoh, or Peche. This generally ripens early 
in August, and is one of the most prolific of 
early Pears. Beuric 4 Giffard (Fig 1) is one of the 
largest early ripening Pears that has come under 
my notice, being, in all respects, first-rate. 
The. tree is of good habit, and wonderfully 
prolific on the Quince stock. Jargonelle (Fig. 3), 
which is too well-known to need description, 
usually ripens from the middle to the end of 
August, its one great fault being that it soon 
rots at the core ; in this respect it is very 
deceptive, aud the only preventive is to gather 
early, as has just been recommended in the case 
of other kinds. There are several other very 
early sorts, such as Summer Rose, Early 
Rousselet, Beurr<* Pr^coce, &o., but those to 
to which I have just adverted are the best. 

__ W. 


Giving support to Apricots and 
Peaches.— These, on the open wall, where 
mulched and kept moist, aro looking healthy, 
and the foliage is clean and free from red spider. 
We are watering our trees twice a-week, giving 
each full-sized tree about 20 gallons of water, 
strengthened with about half-a-pound of Clay’s 
manure. The watering should be discontinued 
as soon as the fruit shows signs of ripening, and 
will not be required afterwards, as a little 
roasting in September will tend to perfect the 
ripening of the wood.—E. H. 


1313. Pot Vine —Taking into consider 
tion the room and attentien the plant will r 
quire, you will gain nothing by giving it a year 
rest. Ihe fact that it r oq ^ through the p< 
into the borders explains why it does so wel 
and for that reason it is as likely to go on in 
satisfactory manner if judiciously cropped 
before. Jf it does b&tt&r than aj^l^one 
Digitized by M 


advise yon to keep it, bnt you must enoourage 
tho roots to make their way into the border, 
and keep them liberally supplied with manure- 
water.—J. C. C. 

The Apple crop in Canada promlies to be a srood 
one. Ontario has not Buffered seriously from the drought 
which has been to disastrous in the United States, and 
the crops, aa a rule, are in a flourishing oondition All 
kinds of fruit are generally repoited to be abundant in 
the province, and, with a favourable harvest, the farmers 
will have little to complain of, except low prices. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from August 13M 
to August 20f h. 

Putin cuttings cf Hollyhooks, taking the side shoots, 
cutting them into single eyes, and planting them in rows, 
in sandy sail, in a frame. Propagated Verbenas, Helio¬ 
tropes, and other soft-woeded bedding plants, standing 
the pots of cuttings in a dose pit, (hading during bright 
sunshine; opening the lights for an hour or two in the 
morning to let out the damn aud vitiated atmosphere. I 
btlieveln striking &uch thkigs as Verbenas early, as the 
plants get strorg before winter, and are less liable to 
suffer from damp and mildew. Took off cuttings from 
tricolor Pelargoniums, and planted them in south border 
in full sun without shade ; pretty well every cutting will 
strike in this way, and are then potted into single pots, 
and wintered on shelves near the glass Picked off dead 
flowers and seeds from plants in flower garden, and pinched 
and pegged exuberant growth. Rolled waits and 
mowing Grass weekly. Trained creepers, open-air Vines, 
&c , on buildings. The work amoDg wall-trees has con¬ 
sisted chiefly in watering both at the roots and over the 
foliage with the engine, using, in some oases, a weak in- 
seotlcide, or some soap dissolved In the water. 1 have 
been using latterly an lnseotiolde called Jey6's Gardeners' 
Friend, and am very mush pleased with it. It ha* ex¬ 
cellent cleansing properties—neither green fly, red spider, 
or mildew can stand against it. It is easily applied, and 
is very cheap. Looked over Peaches on walls to expose 
the ripening fruit to the sunsbice to give colour. Placed 
the fruits cf late Melcus well above the folisge on flower¬ 
pots ; they ripen better, and the netting is more perfeot 
when brought up to the full light. Pinched back all 
laterals, and picked all male flowers from the plants on 
whicn a full orop cf fruits are set, and giving liquid- 
manure. Put in a oouple cf dozen cuttings cf Telegraph 
Cucumber to plant in home for winter bearing. Filled 
several pots with cuttings cf Tomatoes. Tbeso will be 
grown on in pots till after Christmas, and then planted in 
a home to bear in April. We have a number of strong 
plants j jst rooted wo intend growing in pots for bear¬ 
ing in winter, and we have also a small house filled with 
Tomato Criterion, which we expect will bear all winter ; 
at least, in previous years wo have had a supply from this 
souroe. Tomatoes on south wall are fruiting freely. We 
look over them once a-week to p'noh off all side Bhoo^, to 
give a tie, where necessary, to the main leaders, and thin 
off all weakly fruits where tco thickly placed. Watend 
Peach-borders where th9 fruits have all been gathered. 
This Is necessary to keep the buds plump and firm and to 
keep the leaves on till the woed is well ripened. We are 
still using the engine to keep down red spider. Looked 
over late vinery to remove stray literals, exoept in the 
oaee of any Vine, the Grapes of which are uncertain about 
cracking ; lateral growth is then a benefit, forming a sort 
of safety-valve for surplus energy. 8taked and tied 
Chrysanthemums, also a number of speoimen Salpiglossls, 
which are now flowering very prettily in theco iservatory. 
Harvested spring-sown Ojions. Thinned spring sown 
Parsley. Planted a bed on the south bsrder to ocme in 
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for winter usa. All plants Inferior to the type are thrown 
away. Planted Lettuce and Eodive, making a further 
sowing cf Brown Cos Lettuce and green cut led Endive. 
Sowed winter Spinach. Planted Walcheren Cauliflowers 
to come in for autumn use. Veltoh’s Autumn Giant from 
the autumn-sown rlants a r e making useful-slzerl hpads 
now. Earthed up Celery and Letks. In gathering Peas 
and French and other Beans we make it a point never to 
let any get too old for me. I would rather gather and 
give them away than leave them on the plants to got old. 
Pinched tho shoots of Salvias that are planted In the 
border, and which we shall lift and pot by-and by for 
blooming under glass. Finished levering Carnations; 
those layers done early are rooted. Tacked in loDg shoots 
of Roses on wall; removed dead flowers as they appear. 
Prioked off seedling Wallflowers. Ordered iu some white 
Roman Hyacinths for potting. LlfUng early Potatoes. 
Firmed newly-planted Strawberries by treading. Cut 
down remainder of fonoy Pelargoniums ; put In cuttings. 
Potted suckers from double Cinerarias 


Greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums. —Large flowered and fancy 
Pelargoniums that were headed down after 
flowering will now have made sufficient growth 
to require re potting. This operation should 
never be deferred too long, as if the new shoots 
are let to get too much advanced before the 
plants are shook out, they receive a check that 
is injurious. Most of the soil ought to be shook 
a ▼ay, and the long straggling ends of the roots 
shortened. In the case of full-grown specimens 
that have occupied 8-inch pots, they should 
now be placed for a time in smaller ones—say, 
6-inoh—moving them later on into the larger 



Fig. 8.—Jargonelle. 


size. Young stock that have bloomed in 6 inch 
pots may be replaced in the same size, giving 
more room when the roots have got well hold of 
the new soil. New loam of good quality is 
requisite to grow these sections of Pelargo¬ 
niums well, adding to it one sixth of rotten 
manure and some sand. Drain the pots well, 
as these plants will not bear anything approach¬ 
ing stagnant moisture about their roots. In 
potting, ram the soil so as to make it quite 
solid ; if it is left in a loose, open condition, the 
plants will make rank, soft growth, running too 
much to leaf. The soil, when used, should he 
fairly moist, not wet, as if in this state the roots 
of any plant will not take kindly to it, and if 
the material is too dry it necessitates water 
being given before the roots have begun to 
move, whioh is not desirable. When potted, 
stand the plants in a cold frame or pit, with 
their heads as close to the glass as they can be 
ot; keep the lights closed for a week or ten 
ays, unless the weather is very hot, in whioh 
case they may be raised an inch or two at the 
baok in the middle of the day. During this 
time the glass should be shaded with thin mate¬ 
rial whilst the sun is on it. Sprinkle the plants 
overhead with the syringe every afternoon 
some time before the sun 1 b off the glass, closing 
the lights at the same time. This will assist 
both root and top growth. Directly the plants 
have started, dispense with the shading, and 
give more air, Increasing it by drawing the 
lights off altogether in the daytime, putting 
them on iu the nights and during heavy rains, 
which would otherwise saturate the soil. See 
that they are quite free from aphides, which, if 
present on them at this stage of their growth, 
do more injury than at other times. As soon 
as the roots begin to move freely, more water 
may be given, hut all through the autumn and 
winter these Pelargoniums require to have the 
soil drier than most things. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for winter-flower¬ 
ing. —Plants intended to bloom in winter, that 
are now out-of-doors undergoing the hardening 
process that helps them so much to flower well 
during the dull winter months, will he better 
for having their flowers pinched out as the 
trusses make their appearance. This tends to 
strengthen the plants, and it also enables them 
to attain more size than if the flowers are let 
to go on. Keep them well supplied with 
water, for though this section of Pelargonium* 
will hear hard usage, including a deficiency of 
water, to an extent that would destroy most 
things, still, to have them in the bsst condition 
to do the work they are intended for they 
need fair attention. Where there is the 
means of giving these Pelargoniams the fire- 
heat regularly that they require during antnmn 
and winter thtyfj^f JWlWPti from which iq 
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long a succession of flowers may be depended 
on. The beat varieties representing the respec¬ 
tive colours, red, white, and pink, both doable 
and tingle, may with advantage be grown. 

Heliotropes. —Plants intended for winter- 
blooming mast now be encouraged to make free 
growth, as the larger they are the more flowers 
they will yield. In the o»se of yonng took, 
now in 6-inoh or 7-inoh pots, aa also of older 
examples, manure-water should be given at' 
short intervals. All flowers ought to be removed 
as soon as they are visible. 

Cassations fob winter flowering. —The 
perpetual-flowering varieties of Carnation are 
naturally suoh free bloomers that they will 
flower even when small; but late-struck atook, 
that are consequently small, yield few flowers 
oompared with stronger plants, that were 
propagated last autumn. These, as advised 
early m the summer, will now be out-of-doors; 
where grown in pots, it will be well to see that 
they are not suffering for want of enough room, 
for if this occurs, the flowering-shoots whioh, 
for blooming early in winter, will now be push¬ 
ing up, will not yield the full quantity of 
flowers they are capable of. These Carnations 
do not like over-potting; but where there is any 
evidence of the pots the plants are now in not 
being large enough to afford the necessary sup¬ 
port, it will be better to shift them into others 
an inch larger. This should be done at once, so 
that the roots may get fully hold of the soil in 
good time. Plants of all sizes that are in pots, 
as well as when turned out for the summer in 
beds, must have enough water to keep the soil 
fairly moist, or they will make little progress. 
The stock should be frequently looked over, to 
see that it Is not affeoted with aphides, whioh, 
if present, soon do serious injury, though with 
hard-leaved plants of this description it is not 
•O soon apparent. If there is any deficiency of 
strength, manure-water, sufficiently diluted, 
should be given once a- week or ten days. As 
the flower-shoots extend they ought to be tied 
to thin sticks, using enough to give the neces¬ 
sary support. Do not adopt the unsightly 
practise of tying all the shoots to a single stiok, 
broom-fashion, whioh is injurious, through its 
preventing light and air reaching the leaves. 

Thomas Baines. 


OUTDOOR GARDEN. 

Beds of Lavender. —These are very nioe on 
the lawn now or in the borders. Circular 
dumps—a dozen or so of plants In a dump— 
are very effective. They should be renewed 
every five or six years ; if allowed to stand 
longer the first severe winter will make gaps in 
the bed, and they look untidy. Slips or cut¬ 
tings will root now under a wall on the north 
side, planted firmly in sandy soil, and kept 
moist with or without glass. 

Tbicolob Pelargoniums. — Though less 
sought after than they were twenty years ago, 
they are not ineffective for filling small beds. 
The best way to propagate them is to dibble the 
outtings into a south border in the full sun, to 
water ocoasionally, but not to shade. If the top 
4 inches of the border is passed through a half- 
inch sieve the cuttings will root more quickly. 
The thorough blending the soil gets is an 
advantage. 

Ivy bobdibs.—Now that the lawns in many 
places are all burnt up, the patches of Ivy stand 
out like oases in the midst of the desert. Even 
under trees, where there cannot be any moisture, 
the Ivy is fresh and beautiful. Cuttings will 
root now. 

Gathering flower-skids.— Pick the pods of 
suoh things as Canterbury Bells, Petunias, 
8alpiglossis, Pansies, Ac., just before they are 
quite ripe enough to burst. If laid on a sheet 
of paper in an airy room they will ripen out 
perfectly. Seeds are not so well laid out in the 
not sun ; the finishing of the ripening prooess is 
better done in the shade gradually. 

Thbips and kabwigs —In hot, dry weather 
the snails and slugs disappear, but to fill the 
void left come the earwigs, and thripe, and red 
spider. The earwigs must be destroyed by 
trapping. They are simple-minded things, and 
easy enough caught by the persistent trapper. 
Bean-stalks, out into lengths of 7 inches or 8 
inches, and plaoed amid the foliage of the 

g ents they frequent, make good hiding-plaoes 
to whioh they retire in the daytime wnen not 
feeding. They are easily blown out and 
destroyed. 
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Thbip and spidsb must be kept down with 
the ayringe and soap and water, in whioh a 
little sulphur has been mixed. The syringe 
must be used frequently; the evening is the 
best time. 

Budding Roses —Follow up this work, and 
get it done as soon as possible. Cuttings of tho 
half-ripe wood will root freely nnder glass. 

Mildew on Pansies —Dust a little sulphur 
over any plants affeoted with this pest. In some 
plaoei the drought is telling sad tales among 
the delicate sorts. It will be better to lift and 
divide, and plant in a cool, shady border. The 
outtings, if any osnbs obtained, maybe planted 
in a cool position where they oan be easily kept 
moist without muoh use being made of the 
water-pot. 

To keep flowers tidy in suoh weather will 
require a sustained effort. There must be In¬ 
cessant hoeing and piokiug. It is wonderful 
how it brightens np a place to ran round the 
beds and borders with a basket and a hoe. I 
dislike the rake. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinert. —Planting young Vines.— Where 
old foroed Vines are exhaneted and useless they 
might be cleared out now, new borders made, 
ana young Vines specially prepared might be 
planted. Of late yeare many of the beet Grape 
growers mix concentrated manures with the soil 
of the borders and a most excellent plan it is, 
for yonng Vines should be well supplied 
with nourishment from the first. In turning 
young Vines out of pots into a border at 
this or any other time the roots should be 
uncoiled and spread out, keeping the house 
olose and shaded for a fortnight afterwards 
till the roots of the plants have got into 
work again. The bast soil for Vine borders is the 
top 4 inches from an old sheep pastnre, prefer¬ 
ably from a limestone soil. 

Depth of border.— The oharaoter of the soil 
and climate of the plaoe should have some influ¬ 
ence npon its depth. In dry, porous soils, where 
the average rainfall is small, greater depth of 
border may with advantage bo permitted; but 
even in suoh oases 3 feet should not be exceeded. 
Where the subsoil is a cold ungenial clay 2 feet 
will ba better, and at least half the border 
should be above the nataral level. I need not 
say that the drainage should be suited to the 
district, and should be ample, for Vine-roots 
soon perish in a stagnant soil. I thick, in a 
general way, it is better not to make the border 
all at onoe Make 4 feet or 5 feet the first year, 
and get that well furnished with roots, and then 
add 4 feet or 5 feet more. The best results are 
obtained by those who study the wants of the 
roots and never lose touch of them. I know, of 
oonrse, that good Grapes are obtained from Vines, 
the roots of whioh have wandered no one knows 
where, but there is a good deal of the happy 
accident about it. 

Raspberries — Oi cool, damp land, or where 
heavily mulohed or well watered, Raspberries 
have been a good orep. Thin ont the yonng 
growths where too numerous, and as soon as 
the crop is gathered remove all the old stems 
to let in light and air. 

Autumn bearing Raspberries. — These 
should be heavily mulched, if not already 
attended to, and should receive a good soaking 
of water, unless rata falls before these lines 
appear. 

Open-air Grapes. —The warm weather has 
brought these on rapidly, and, if well attended 
to now, there ought to be good open-air grapes 
this year. Pinch back all laterals and thin the 
bunches, so that only one remains on each 
shoot. Mai ah the border. A sprinkling of 
Clay’s manure, well watered in, will be a great 
help. Good Grapes oannot be grown on the 
starvation system, neither indoors nor out¬ 
side. 

Summer pruning Apples. —These are not 
making so mnoh growth this year, but all sur¬ 
plus should bs taken off now, to let in air and 
sunshine. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Salading.— Tnis is giving trouble now. A 
suooessful result will only be obtained by con¬ 
siderable labour and attention, by sowing in 
a cool situation, mulching between the rowe, 
and watering abundantly when neoesaary. The 
main autumn sowing should be got in at onoe, 
selecting an open situation where the land has 
been well manured and deeply stirred and had 


a little time to settle. Lettuces, Endives, Com 
Salad, Radishes, Ac., may be sown now aooord- 
ing to requirements. 

Globe Artichokes.— To obtain an autumn 
supply of young heads, water freely with liquid- 
manure. Cut away all stems from whioh the 
flower-heads have been removed. 

Late Peas.— Early or seoond early Peas, 
just up, are having a trying time. Mulch 
heavily, and water twice a-week, giving liquid- 
manure, if it oan be had. 

A soaking of water is somewhat difficult to 
define, and is understood differently by different 
people. When a plant is watered, enough 
should be given to reach all the roots. Thus, 
when we say give a soaking of water to the 
Globe Artichokes, it means that ten or twelve 
gallons should be given to each plant at least; 
less than this would be of no use. If Peas are 
watered less than a gallon per foot ran of row, 
will not be of mnoh use, and if the surfaoe is 
mulohed, suoh a watering will keep the soil 
moist for some time. 

Onions. — The autnmn-sown crop will be 
harvested, and is waiting for using first. The 
spring-sown should be pulled up and laid on 
the ground to finish ripening. For the most 
part the bulbs are smaller than usual, but they 
are sound, and will ksep well. 

Winter Onions. —In sowing these there 
need be no limit as to varieties. The long 
keepers, snoh as the Globe and others, wfU 
succeed very well sown abont the middle of 
August and transplanted in spring. Where the 
Onion maggot proves destructive, it is a good 
plan to sow the Spanish and Globe varieties 
now and not depend so muoh upon the spring- 
sown crop. 

Leeks — There la yet time, considering 
the oharaoter of the season, to plant Leeks. 
They ought, of oonrse, to have been planted 
earlier to obtain white stems as thick as 
one’s arm and a foot or so long. Draw a little 
earth np the early set-out plants at frequent 
intervals with a hoe. This should only be done 
when the plants and the earth are fairly dry. 

Tomatoes for spring. —Sow seeds or plant 
outtings of some approved kind to grow on 
nnder glass to bear fruit next April. For 
winter I like Criterion, it Is not so large as 
some of the other kinds, but it bears con¬ 
tinuously. 

Saving seeds of vegetables. —The drought 
has been almost too severe for some things, but 
seeds of Peas, Frenoh Beans, Lettuces, Cab¬ 
bages, Ac., may have been saved if desired, 
though, unless we have some strain or variety 
above the average in merit, it is a question 
whether much is gained by saving seeds of the 
ordinary kinds of vegetables. If we oan get 
hold of a good plant by all means perpetuate It, 
but not otherwise. 

Potatoes are flowering freely this year. 
Where the seeds set the apples are better picked 
off. as they only help to exhauat the plants. 

Par9Lby. —Thin out and transplant to a warm 
harder for winter ploking. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

As we have previously remarked In this 
column more than onoe, a portion, be it large or 
small in extent, of well-kept Grass is one of the 
most attractive and pleasing objects in a town 
or any other garden. In most instances this 
will have assumed a parched and dingy appear- 
anoe nnder the influence of the intense heat and 
drought, especially where the soil is poor or 
light in oharaoter. An abundant supply of 
water, If it oan by any possibility be supplied, 
will generally be the beat preventive, and one of 
the patent spray distributors, in oonneotlon 
with a main and good pressure of water, will 
generally suffice to preserve a tolerably fresh 
appearance under ordinary oiroumstanoes. In 
one plaoe we had a rather large fountain basin in 
the oentre of oar largest lawn, the surface of 
the water being nearly a foot above the level of 
the surrounding Grass, and from this we 
arranged a series of syphons, formed of 
any kind of piping of small bore, whiob, 
onoe set in action, conveyed the water continu¬ 
ally to all parts of the tnrf, and maintained 
it in a fairly presentable condition long after 
other lawns were brown and bare. A solu¬ 
tion of nitrate of soda, of the strength of one 
ounoe to the gallon of water, applied freely onoe 
or twioe, at an interval of a few days, has a 
□ • ; 
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nurrallou efifiofe in re-invigorating tbeUmi 
nod will generally o ion it to Minnie a freah and 
healthy appearance again within a very abort 


OHRY8AWTHMMUM9.— Theee, whether in poti 
m the open ground, moat not be stopped any 
more, or the buds will not be formed until so 
late that they will not expand—at any rate, in 
town air. Plants in pots should be oarefnlly 
trained and tied out to neat atioks, and those on 
walla nailed in m the ahoota extend, for at this 
stage they are very brittle, and easily broken 
fay wind or birds. Early varieties will soon be 
showing their bnds, and m it is of the greateat 
importance that the plants should be in foil 
growth while these are appearing, it is advisable 
to give some liquid stimulant, such aa aulphate 
of ammonia, twioe a-week. This substance ia 
simply invaluable as a stimulant only, bat for 
ordinary feeding there is nothing like diluted 
stable-manure. B. 0. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Haedwoodbd plants.— The large family of 
New Holland plants, suoh as Uhorozenma, 
Aphelexia, Tetratheoas, Ao., as well aa Gape 
Heaths, Epaorisee, Azaleas, Camellias, Genistas, 
and other things of a similar nature are much 
benefited by exposure to the open air for some 
weeks after their growth is made. The appear- 
anoe of plants that have enjoyed the night 
dews, rains, and breezy, refreshing air of early 
autumn ia altogether different from thoee that 
are kept indoors continually. In the case of 
Azaleas, the cleansing rains that we generally 
get daring the next month are a fine antidote 
to the attaoksof thrlps, which frequently attaok 
this dase of plants In summer. The plants 
should be stood on boards, or on an ash-bed in 
a situation fairly exposed to the sun, bat where 
they get some shelter from high or cutting 
winds. An ideal position is at the north side 
of a wall, but far enough away from it to catch 
a good amount of sunshine. Every evening in 
hot weather they should be well syringed, and 
the ground about them well damped down. If 
a plant looks a little weary and yellow when it 
oomes out of the house it will generally 
take on a healthy tint in the course of a 
week or two. It is presumed that plants 
of this description have fairly well filled the pots 
with roots by this time. If there is any doubt 
on this point it is better to keep them indoors, 
m they are not in a condition to bear heavy 
rains. This remark applies with special force 
to CamelliM, which, being naturally of a hardy 
nature, are impatient of muoh confinement. 
The buds, being now in course of development, 

S n immensely in substance from the invigorat- 
influence of the outdoor atmosphere; not 
y is this the oase, but root action gains 
renewed impetus. If a plant of any kind is 
turned out at this time of year, and is examined 
a fortnight afterwards, it will be found that new 
white fibrous roots are travelling round the 
inside of the pot. The advantage of this 
stimulus to root action is too obvious to oall 
for remark* but it must be a great safeguard to 
the plant during the dull winter months. It 
hM often been asserted that putting Camellias 
Into the open air is fraught with danger, by 
reason of the susceptibility of the roots to a heavy 
rainfall. Depend upon it, however, where plants 
suffer io this way the culture is defective. A 
Camellia should at this time of year have the 
pots filled with healthy fibres, with a correspond¬ 
ing head of foliage, which by reason of its dense¬ 
ness will act m a thatch to the soil, throwing 
off a great portion of the heavy rainfall Bat a 
well rooted plant, even if frequently saturated 
In this way, will not suffer. On the contrary, 
the rain, more or less charged with ammonia, 
will act as a restorative ana fertiliser. Badly 
rooted plants are oertainly not in a fit condition 
to be thus exposed ; but those that are healthy 
In foliage and with abundant healthy roots are 
benefited to a wonderfal extent by exposure to 
the bracing influences of night dews, refreshing 
rains, and nealth-laden autumn breezes. 

Cvclimbh9. —If old plants that bloomed last 
winter or spring have not been re-potted they 
should be seen to at once. With the exception 
of the Chinese Primula, there is no plant so 
capable of giving floral beauty under a murky 
•ky as this. From November till J une it yields 
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to us its oharming many-tinted flowers, ranging 
in colour from the purest white, through various 
shades of pink and purple, todeeporimsom, the 
foliage so beautifully fresh and withal prettily 
variegated. Truly there are few plants that 
unite so many pleasing characteristics as the 
Persian Cyclamen. The pity is that so many 
fail with it. It is noticeable that in the hands 
of those who have become familiar with its 
wants it grows like a weed, but when this is not 
the oase it is one of the most stubborn plants 
In cultivation, often remaining in an inert con¬ 
dition for months together. Even good pro¬ 
fessional gardeners who are successful with 
flowering plants often fail with the Cycla¬ 
men, therefore amateurs need not feel sur¬ 
prised nor be disheartened if their first efforts In 
Cyclamen culture should not fulfil their expec¬ 
tations. I have at last come to the conclusion 
that the whole secret of successful Cyolamen 
culture lies in judicious watering. The other 
details are easily enough mastered, but the 
roots of the Cyolamen are so tender that the 
slightest overdose of water injures them, and 
theiojaryis acutely felt in the stoppage of a 
free flow of sap to the foliage, which, being of 
a very suoculent nature, is then brought Into a 
hard, dry oondltion, from which it oan hardly 
b9 moved during that season. There must 
always be enough moisture at the roots to keep 
up a healthy flow of sap, but not enough to 
surfeit the tender fibres. Ouoe the art of water¬ 
ing is mastered, and the Cyolamen becomes as 
tractable as any other plant. To simplify this, 

I strongly recommend the planting-out of the 
old bulbs in a bed of prepared soil iu 
frames. A oompost of two parts good loam 
to one of leaf-soil, with a fair share 
of white sand suits them. Shake away all the 
old soil, and with the roots oarefully in clean 
water. This is absolutely necessary where they 
are liable to be Infested by the grub of the Vine 
weevil, a most destructive pest, and whloh, un¬ 
checked, will eat away all the roots and the 
under surfaoe of the balbs. I should loose the 
greater portion of my old bulbs did I not take 
this precaution. Before the roots can dry, dust 
them well with sand, which, iu their wet condi¬ 
tion, will ooat them thiokly over. Sat them out 
6 inches apart, half-barying the bulbs, and give 
a moderate watering to well settle the soil round 
the roots. Shade them from hot sua, shutting 
up close at 4 p m., whioh will force a lot of 
warmth into the soil and stimulate root-action. 
In this way the soil will ba maintained iu a uni¬ 
form moist condition, without need of muoh 
watering. When the oompoit is almost dry, 
give a moderate watering, and no more till there 
is need for it, whioh. In hot weather, will not 
be oftener than once a-week, until they get into 
fine growth. When the surface-soil only Is dry, 
give a good syringing before putting on the 
shade; but shut up dry and warm iu the after¬ 
noon. This treatment will induce the buds to 
break well. Young plants in small pots that 
are growing freely, should be potted at onoe. 
Give them good drainage, and if the pots are to 
be stood on earth, put a pinch of soot on it to 
keep worms out. Give them the same treat¬ 
ment as above recommended, and do not let the 
sun shine on them between 8 a.m and 4pm 
The young leaves are so tender that they cannot 
bear hot sun, and a dry atmosphere breeds 
green-fly and red spider. If the sun is very 
hot and the house or frame fronts the south, 
put on a double thiokness of canvas from 11 
o’clock a.m. till 3 o’clock p.m. 

Mignonsttb. —Everyone loves the fragranoe 
of this flo wer, and at no time is it more appreciated 
than in the midst of winter. With a little man¬ 
agement it may be had in good condition at 
Christmas. Two sowings should be made, one 
in the last week iu August, and one ten days 
later. Sow the seeds thinly in 5-inoh pots, and 
stand them in a shady plaoe till the young 
plants appear. Then move them out to a sunny 
position, and attend well to the watering. 
Before the young plants orowd eaoh other thin 
out to three iu a pot. Take oare that they do 
not stand dry during the middle of the day, and 
sprinkle overhead in fine weather towards the 
close of the day. It will help them muoh if 
they are watered occasionally with weak soot 
water as soon as the pots get full of roots. 
When they begin to grow freely, put three 
sticks to eaoh pot, and run two pieoes of fine 
bast round them, whioh will keep the growths 
in plaoe. There is a green caterpillar that 


muoh affects Mignonette, and will eat off the 
greater portion of the foliage if not destroyed. 
If any of the leaves are seen to be eaten, turn 
the plant upside down, and the offender will be 
found on the underside of the foliage. There 
are so many kinds of Mignonette that It is diffi¬ 
cult to speoify the beet kind for pot oulture. 
The finest looking is Miles’ Spiral, but a good 
■election of the common kind is, perhaps, the 
most useful, If to be used for cutting, as it gives 
a greater number of spikes of moderate size. 

Fuchsias —Plants that have gone out of 
bloom should now be put into the open air for a 
time, as exposure to sunshine will harden the 
wood. Some of the weaker-growing kinds— 
notably the doubles, with white corollas—are 
liable to die off in winter. This exposure at the 
present time will muoh aid them in passing the 
winter. Do not let them suffer from want of 
water, as this will affect their vitality consider¬ 
ably. Now is a good time to propagate Fuohslas. 
The young-growing tips will strike readily in 
a frame, and they will make oapital plants for 
the following year. Put about eight in a 4}*in. 

•t, and keep the oompost, which should 

light and sandy, nloely moist. Plants that 
are blooming should be fed regularly with weak 
liquid-manure, as absence of food much reduOee 
the flowering period. Be also particularly care¬ 
ful not to let them stand dry during hot days. 
Red spider is apt to make serious inroads on 
Fuchsias. Give the plants a good syringing two 
or three times a week, getting the water well 
underneath the foliage. If this is done so that 
the moisture dries off by night, the flowers will 
not be damaged, as they are more weather¬ 
proof than those of Pelargoniums and many other 
things. 

Laohxnalias. —I would, now that the season 
has onoe more come round to attend to this olass 
of plant, remind your readers of the particular 
merits of these pretty bulbous flowers. They 
have the graoe of growth and oharming fresh¬ 
ness of the common Bluebell, and the colour of 
the flowers is so distinct, and affords suoh an 
admirable contrast to the bright, lustrous green 
of the foliage, as to plaoe them among the 
fairest ornaments of the greenhouse iu spring. 
The great point with them is an early start; 
they should be potted at once. Pat four balbs 
in a 4£-inoh pot, or eight in a 6-inch pot, using 
sandy loam with a fair addition of leaf-mould. 
Stand the pots in a quiet corner of the green¬ 
house, and we that the soil does not get quite 
dry. In a month's time they will push out 
young leaves. Then put them in a light plaoe, 
water when the soil Is nearly dry and mode¬ 
rately, and they will oome along slowly but 
strongly. Byflbbt. 

Yellow shrubby Calceolarias.— The 
ordinary bedding CaloeolariM are useful for pot 
culture; grown in this manner the plants, with 
fair attention, will keep on for a number of 
years increasing in size, and in the dense mass 
of flowers whioh they bear early in spring, and 
whioh are followed on through the summer by 
others that oome in succession. The beauti¬ 
ful old variety, Aurea floribunda, is the best for 
oaltlvating in this way, as it is not liable to 
die off suddenly under greenhouse treatment in 
the manner that often ooours when it is 
bedded out. With ordinary attention the 
plants will go on for six or eight years in¬ 
creasing in size, and in the quantity of flowers 
produced. Any spare plants that have been 
left over from the flower garden may be put at 
onoe into 7-lnoh pots; the bast material to grow 
them in Is ordinary loam, to which should be 
added some sifted leaf-mould and a little rotten 
manure, also sifted, with a sprinkling of sand. 
After potting, stand the plants in a oold frame ; 
do not give very muoh air until the roots begin 
to work, neither give so muoh water until this 
takes plaoe as will be required afterwards. 
If any flowers are present or ooming on, 
cut them out, as the object is to secure 
new stooky growth before winter. As soon 
m the roots begin to move freely, let the plants 
have plenty of ur by tilting the lights daily; the 
pots will be better half-plunged in coal-ashes until 
autumn. Older stook, that has flowered during 
the past spring and up to the present time, should 
now have their branohes out iu freely, reduoing 
them to about half the length of the season’s 
growth ; if left much longer untouched with the 
knife they will flower for some time, but this 
will be at the expense of the bloom that may be 
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expected next apring. A oold frame with the 
pota half-plunged la the beat place for theae 
out back plant# until the weather begina to ba 
oold. The two ohlef thinga essential to auooeaa 
with theae Calceolarias are to see that they 
never want for water, and to keep them quite 
free from aphldea, aa if theae peata are allowed 
to get to any oonaiderable head they diafigure 
both the leaves and any flowers that may be 
oomlng on.—T. B. 


ACHIMENES IN BASKET3. 

Achi mints seldom now a days receive that 
amount of onltural attention which waa at one 
time ao freely accorded them. They oame 
originally from Central America, but the varie¬ 
ties which have been obtained in this country 
by means of oroaa-breeding far surpass the 
species in beauty. Aohimenes have long, 
slender, oatktn-like tubers or oorma, by the 


suspended baskets, but, in order to get them to 
display their flowera to the greatest advantage, 
the baskets, after being properly filled and 
planted, should be placed bottom upwards ; the 
plants will push through the soil and grow 
ereot. As they advance in growth, the stronger 
kinds will be benefited by having their points 
pinched off at once —an operation which tends to 
make the plants more massive through the pro¬ 
duction of laterals. Owing to the check thus 
reoeived, too, the weaker-growing kinds are 
enabled to keep on a more eaual Footing with 
the more vigorous growers. When the plants 
show signs of flowering, the baskets may be 
hung up in their proper places ; their bottoms 
will bs well furnished, and the gentle curve up¬ 
wards which the shoots are sure to take serves 
to briog the blooms more plainly into view. 

When not treated as basket plants, Aohimenes 
are usually grown in shallow pans, by which 
means a greater display la obtained than in pots. 


deep rose; eye, white. Argus—deep plum- 

odour, spotted with carmine; eye, orange. 
Ambrose Versohaffelt— white, flaked with 
orange and purple. Diadem—magenta and 
orimson ; eye, yellow. Edmund Boissier—white 
and purple, flaked with orange. Eclipse— 
orange-red, spotted with oarmlne. Firefly— 

red dish-carmine ; eye, golden. Grandis—deep 
violet, shaded with oarmine. Harry Williams— 
bright-cerise and mauve, spotted-maroon ; eye, 
yellow. Hoffgartner Mast ran a—purple, spotted- 
crimson. Longiflora major—large, pure blue. 
Longiflora alba—pure white. Leopard—ma¬ 
genta-rose, spotted throat. Loveliness—rich 
magenba and crimson; eye, golden-yellow. 
Margaretta—pure white. Mauve Queen— large, 
pure mauve. Meteor—crimson-scarlet; eye, 

yellow. Madame A. Versohaffelt, white, veined 
with purple. Pulohella—blue, with violet centre. 
Purpurea elegans—deep purplish-claret; throat, 
orange. Rollissoni—large, blue, with light 
spotted throat. Stella—clear ma¬ 
genta ; eye, orange-yellow, dotted 
with carmine. Unique—rosy-pink ; 
eye, deep yellow, spotted with 
orimson. Vlvicans—carmine ; eye, 
orimson. Williams! — brilliant- 
scarlet ; throat, orange-yellow. 

W. H. G. 


Achmientg iu a hanging-basket. Engraved from a photograph. 


division of which they may be propagated, as 
well aa by cuttings made of the topi. They 
love heat, shade, and moisture during the 
growing season, but when the flowers begin to 
expand, if desirable, they may be gradually 
inured to withstand the temperature of a some¬ 
what oool, but close greenhouse. The soli in 
which we have found them to thrive best is a 
mixture of peat, leaf-mould, well-decomposed 
manure, and sand in about equal parts, with 
the addition of a little loam; the drainage 
must, of course, always be kept open and free. 
In order to maintain a succession of these 
beautiful flowers, a few of the scaly tubers 
should be planted monthly, from about the 
beginning of February until the end of April or 
beginning of May. When required for hanging 
baskets, several varieties of different colours, 
judiciously mixed In each basket, produce the 
finest effect when in flower, but for pot culture 
we prefer the colours kept separate ; therefore, 
each variety should be grown by itself. 
Ash imoneB, however, produce the beet 

Digitized! by 


produce the best effect in 
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Treated either as pot or pan plants, they should 
not, however, be placed in their flowering posi¬ 
tions when first started into growth ; on the 
contrary, when some 2 inches or 3 inches high, 
they should bs transplanted, selecting for 
removal such as appear to be about equal 
in vigour; otherwise, if strong and weak 
plants are taken indiscriminately, when they 
come into flower they are apt to have a 
patched and ragged appearance. Aohimenes, 
being deoiduous, will, soon after the flowers 
are over, cast their leaves, and their stems 
will decay. During this stage the supply 
of water must be gradually diminished until 
the time comes when they are quite dor¬ 
mant. Then the supply should entirely cease, 
and the pans or baskets should be removed to a 
dry, oool place for the winter, whence they can 
be brought forward as required in the following 
spring. 

The following selection comprises some of the 
very best varieties, and represents a good 
variation in the way of oolour. Admiration— 


Acacias. —The greater portion 
of Acacias, being strong, tall-grow 
ing plants, are more suitable for use 
as climbers than for cultivation in 
pots, especially when required to 
make a display in a small state ; 
fjr though remarkable for their 
freedom of blooming, when they 
have attained age and size they 
flower sparingly whilst small. But 
this does not apply to A. Drum- 
mondi, which, when no larger than 
can be accommodated in 6 inch or 
7-inch pots, becomes completely 
clothed with its pure yellow flowers 
that appear atmoet the entire 
length of the preceding summer’s 
shoots. The habit of growth is 
extremely elegant, its slender 
branches drooping gracefully ; in 
this respect being the opposite of 
the better known A. armata, than 
which A. Drummondi is a much 
more desirable kind, though a deal 
seldomer met with. It is essenti¬ 
ally an amateur's plant, as it 
•trikes freely, and is not liable to 
get ont of condition or die off 
through a little inattention. Cut¬ 
tings made of the points of the pre¬ 
sent season’s shoots about 3 inches 
long will root readily. Where 
there is the means of keeping them 
through the winter in Intermediate 
warmth by propagating now, the 
plants will have a much better 
chance of acquiring the requisite 
sizs and strength next summer to 
admit of their flowering well the 
following spring. A 6 inch pot 
will hold eight or ten cuttings. 
F01 the pots with sand, strip off 
the onttings, and insert them 
about 1 inch in the sand, give 
enough water to moisten the sand well, and 
continue to keep it In this condition, as the 
cuttings are not liable to damp off in the way 
some thinga will If muoh water is used. Stand 
in an intermediate temperature, cover with pro¬ 
pagating glasses, and shade from the sun. When 
the cuttings are well rooted put them singly 
into 3-inch pots, drained and filled with ordinary 
loam, to which add some sand and a little sifted 
rotten manure. Afterwards keep the little 
plants through the autumn and winter in a 
genial temperature, where they will make 
growth, especially at the roots. In this way 
they will be ready for moving to larger pota 
early in spring. A. Drummond! Is an early 
bloomer, flowering in April, with oool green¬ 
house treatment. Where stock of A. armata is 
required cuttings may be struck now, treating 
them as reoommended for the preceding named 
kind. There is a drooping-branched form of 
A. armata that is muoh more elegant in habit 
than the ordinary erect-growing kind ; it requires 
similar treatment. Flowering stock of both 
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aorta should now be stood out-of-doors; by 
exposure in this way they will flower more 
freely.—T. B.__ 

PROPAGATING BEDDING PLANTS. 
Mobs than half of the failures of whioh we 
hear that amateurs and others experience in 
keeping bedding plants through the winter 
arise from putting in the cuttings too late in the 
season. The cuttings of the majority of plants 
need fir summer balding ought all to be taken 
by the middle of August, and then they will 
have time to make a sufficient number of roots 
to carry them through the winter without risk 
of their dying; and not only will they have 
plenty of roots, but the growth will have time 
to get somewhat hardened, which condition 
will enable it to withstand the effedta of 
the damp days of a long winter. Ex¬ 
perience shows that it is the soft and sappy 
growth that makes the weakest plants, and 
when the taking of the cuttings is deferred 
until September, as is too often the case, no 
better can be obtained. The oonsequenoe is, 
that owing to the soft nature of the growth, as 
well as that the natural temperature is declin¬ 
ing, the cultivator has to resort to all sorts of 
expedients to get the cuttings rooted before 
winter, the very nature of suoh treatment 
further weakening the growth, and rendering the 
plants susoeptible of oold and damp. The result 
if that by the time half the winter is over half 
of the stock is dead, and then the oultivator 
wonders how it is, after so much trouble has 
been taken with them, that he has not been 
more successful. Let me advise all those 
who may have been unfortunate hitherto to 
begin taking outtings earlier. It is muoh 
better to saorlfioe the appearance of the 
flower beds a little now than to defer 
doing so until later. Cuttings of all sec¬ 
tions of Pelargoniums ought to be put in by 
the time I have stated, commencing with the 
tricolors, blcolors, and white variegated sorts 
first, and the zonals last. The best plaoe 
to strike them is in the open ground. Choose a 
warm border for the variegated varieties, and 
mix some sand with the soil, and dibble them 
in about 4 inches apart. If the weather is very 
bright it is as well to shade them a little during 
the day for the first ten days; give water as 
often as is necessary to keep the soil moist, and 
they will take no harm until there is danger of 
frost. The green-leaf sorts may be dealt with 
in the same way, if desired, but they will 
do very well if they are dibbled in under 
a shady tree; when well-rooted all may 
be taken up and put into pots or boxes. 
A neighbour of mine who has charge of a small 
plaoe puts all his Pelargonium outtings singly 
into 3-inoh pots, and stands them in rows by the 
side of a walk, and leaves them there until 
there is danger of frost, and he is very successful 
not only in getting the cuttings to root quiokly, 
but in keeping tnem through the winter, be¬ 
cause the stock is so hardened by exposure that 
they are able to endure a little bad weather or 
rough treatment without being injured by it. 
The only objection to this plan is that the soil 
in the pots dries quiokly at first when the 
weather is bright, so that the stock requires to 
be regularly attended to to keep the earth 
moist. Cattings of Verbenas, Petunias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Ageratums, Ac., should bs taken and 
put in at onoe. These are best propagated in 
6 inch pots, whioh should be filled with sandy 
soil, and as soon as the cuttings are inserted 
they should be shut up in a close pit or frame, 
and kept shaded for the first fortnight, during 
whioh time very little air should be admitted, 
and in bright weather the shading should be 
admitted, and in bright weather the shading 
should be thicker than at other times. The 
leaves and the surface-soil, as well as the inside 
of the frame, should be sprinkled with water on 
the evenings of dry days. As soon as the out¬ 
tings show signs of making growth more air 
may be given tnem, and the shading dispensed 
with, exoept in very bright weather. 

_ J. C. C. 

1303.— Plants under Vines.—Do not 
attempt to gro w Roses under Vines; they require 
so muoh light and sunshine that the growth 
made would be too spindly to admit of their 
blooming well. If the Vines are not muoh 
crowded some soft-wooded flowering things, 
such as Fuchsias,, Hr iotropci, and ^veu Pelar¬ 


goniums, would do fairly well. In any case 
Ferns may be grown successfully. In the case 
c f small greenhouses, the better way is to grow 
less Vines so as to admit of a fair share of light 
entering the house. If a spaoe of about 6 feet 
Is allowed between them, a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of plsnts may be grown very well.—J. C. B. 


BULB3 FOR EARLY PLANTING. 

Guernsey Lilies (Nerines).—A few of these 
bulbous plsnts are very useful to furnish choice 
flowers in autumn. Those with whioh I am 
most acquainted are N. Fothergilli and tar- 
niensis. The last named is largely imported 
into this oountry every year, and the bnlbs 
flower soon after they are received, whioh is 
early in September, but it is one of those sub¬ 
jects whioh anyone can grow for himself who 
has a greenhouse. I have had my stock of 
bulbs for many years, and they never fail to 
flower. The way I treat them is simple enough. 
Early in August, before growth is likely to 
oommenoe, I shake the bulba ont of the old soil 
and pot them in fresh. I plaoe fonr bulbs in a 
6-inch pot, as they are more effective than 
when potted singly. Fothergilli being a stronger 
grower and producing larger flowers, I grow 
in 8-inch pots, six bulbs in each pot. They 
both flower about the same time. Ae soon as 
the blossoms fade the foliage begins to appear, 
and as this increases more water at the roots 
will be required. During winter the plants 
must be plaoed in the wsrmest part of the 
greenhouse, and the leaves must not be injured. 
Liberal supplies of water must be given the 
roots all the time the foliage is green. About 
the month of May it will begin to turn yellow, 
water msy then be withheld, and the pots stood 
under the stage until the time for re-potting 
recurs again. 

Belladonna Lilies (Amaryllis Belladonna). 
—In all the warmest districts of England these 
are hardy, and in many instances tney flower 
well, as they do with me in Somerset, if planted 
close to a wall that has a southern aspect. They 
flower early in September on spikes from 1 foot 
to 2 feet high, and bear sometimes as many as 
nine delightfally fragrant flowers on a spike. 
If they are to be grown in the open air, 
it is desirable to prepare the soil for them 
by taking out a spaoe 1 foot wide and 2 feet 
deep, and to pnt 6 inches of rabble in the bottom 
of the trench to seoare good drainage. They 
will, I find, grow in any fairly light garden 
soil, and in plantiog the orown of the bulb 
should be 2 inches under the snrfaoe, one 
single row of bnlbs, at 6 inches apart, is suffi¬ 
cient to form a border of these delightful 
flowers. They may also be grown fairly well 
ia pots, but the length of the flower spikes and 
size of the flowers affords but a poor idea of 
the splendid show they are capable of producing 
when suitable conditions are provided for them 
against a wall in the open. I have been fairly 
successful with them in pots by selecting strong 
bulbs and putting three of them in a 9-inoh pot, 
and growing them on the greenhouse stage, fully 
exposed to the sun. From the beginning of 
Maroh until the leaves begin to turn yellow in 
June, the roots want plenty of water, and after 
the foliage has died down they should be allowed 
to remain on the stage, as a good baking insures 
their flowering stronger. 

Roman Hyacinths. —If these are required to 
flower as early as they oan be had, tne bulbs 
should be potted in August. When the flowers 
are only wanted for ousting, a number of bulbs 
msy be potted in pans; but if they are required 
in pots for furnishing vases, Ac., it is best to 
put one balb in a 3 inch pot, and then 
transfer them into larger ones, just as they are 
showing flower. The most forward oan be 
selected and plaoed together, which will insure 
all of them flowering at one time. They oannot 
be depended upon to do so if grown on tr gather 
from the first. The change from one pot oo the 
other does them no harm, if the changing is 
oarefally done. As soon as they are potted 
they should be plaoed in a oold pit or frame, 
and kept in darkness by shading the lights, and 
the soil kept regularly moist. If they are 
wanted in flower in November, they most be 
introduoed into the forcing house early in the 
month. Those who require Tulips early in 
flower should make a selection from the Van 
Thol varieties, and treat them the same as the 
Roman Hyacinths. 


Badly bulbous Ibis (Iris reticulata).—This 
is, without doubt, the most beautiful of aU the 
bulbous plants that flower in mid-winter. Its 
fragrance is delightful, and the various colours 
which make np the flower charming; and, what 
is more, it is of easy culture, and those who 
have a warm house may have it in flower at 
Christmas with the greatest ease; but although 
it forces well and is then very beautiful, I 
think it looks more happy in the open borders, 
as it may be seen in Devonshire, potting up its 
pretty flowers in the month of February. The 
bnlbs for next season’s flowering may soon be 
obtained, and the sooner they are planted or 
potted the better. If they are to flower in the 
open, let them have a warm, snug corner, close 
to a wall, and if to be grown in pots, let half-a- 
dozen bnlbs bo plaoed in ones 6-inohes in 
diameter, and grow them on with the Hyacinths 
and Tnlips. If they are to be brought into 
flower early the forcing mast be gentle. 

Algbbian Ibls (Iris sty loss).—This is hardly 
less beantifnl than the preceding—indeed, I 
think its foliage is more handsome. How¬ 
ever, the lovely blue and golden bands and 
the delightful fragranoe of the flowers makes it 
a fit companion for it, and altogether a very 
useful plant for winter-flowering. In every 
respeot it may be treated the same as ration- 
lets. 

English and Spanish Ibis. —These beantifnl 
hardy bulbs must be planted in September, if 
they are to be thoroughly suooesaful. The 
number of fine varieties that may now be ob¬ 
tained at reasonable prices should make them 
familiar subjeoti in every garden. Betides 
being hardy, they give no trouble after they are 
onoe planted, and are not very particular about 
the character of the soil, so that it is not too 
heavy ; and do not retain too much moisture 
daring the winter, ae they are neat growing 
subjeots, and do not cover much spaoe. 
It is best to plant eaoh variety separate 
in damps of naif-a-dozen balba in each. 
To secure a long season of bloom, it is a good 

S ian to grow some of both eeotions. The 
panish is the earliest to flower, although the 
individual blossoms are smaller, bat they em¬ 
brace colours not to be found in the English. If 
I have any preference it is for the later, as the 
growth of the plants is more vigorous, conse¬ 
quently, they are more effective ; but both are 
eo beantifal that every border of hardy flowers 
ought to contain a selection of them. I may 
mention that they flower in June; they, there¬ 
fore, suoceed the flag Iris, and in this way add 
interest to the garden. 

Fbbesias. —As the bulbs make their growth 
during the winter, they oannot be successfully 
grown in the open air, but any one having a 
cold pit or other struoture from whioh frost Is 
exoladed may have these useful, sweet-smelling 
flowers in abundance in early spring; and, 0 
they oan give them a suitable temperature, they 
may have them in flower at Christmas ; but to 
do this the heat of a forcing-house is necessary. 
It is very necessary to get the bulbs planted 
at onoe, as the longer they are kept out of the 
soil now, the weaker they will flower. The best 
way to grow them is to put eight or nine bulbs 
In a 6-inoh pot. J. C. C. 


1246. —Dissolving bones.— Break up the 
bones as small as possible, and plaoe them on 
the bottom of a water-tight box or trough. 
Pour over them half their weight of vitriol, of 
the strength sold as “chamber add.” Turn 
over the bones and add thoroughly with a 
shovel; then throw the mixture in a he»p in a 
covered place to mature for a few weeks, when 
the dissolved bones should be dry and ready 
for use. If not quite dry when wanted, mix 
with fine ashes, or fine, dry soil. The result 
will not be satisfactory If the bones are not 
flatly ground—say, not larger than £ Inch.— 
Richard Mann. 


1260 -Destroying earwigs.— “ Norfolk " atks how 
to destroy earwigs. Is is a tedious prooeea, for the best 
w»y is to trap them in smell garden pots tilled with a dace 
ZZmmv&tlw ,« ho«o« «.■». <«oh M 8m- 

flower stem*), or bones; or. in fact, anything In whioh they 
oan hide, and yet from whioh they oan easily be removed. 


262.-Destroying woodlice.-Lay pieoet of board 
ills about for them to creep under; or small garden 
e filled with half-dry horse droppings; or dry Moos and 
oks, placed eo that they oan get into tiiem ; or smaU 
kP e of brewers' grains. They are very fond of htdtof 
fer rubbish whioh has lain in the same plaoe for a day 
two. If they hide at the bottom ol a wall In the earth. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AFRICAN LILIES (AGAPANTHUS). 
Thhsk good old-fashioned and well-nigh hardy 
planta am among the easiest of things to man¬ 
age, and often withstand with impunity an 
amount of ill-usage and neglect, whioh would be 
fatal to very many of the oooupants of the 
garden. The gracefully curving form of the 
leaves, which, in a well-managed specimen 
droop so as to all but hide the pot, render 
them at all times pleasing to look upon, and 
when they are also furnished with their 
straight, erect flowers-atems, surmounted by 
dense umbels of blue and white flowers, there are 
few more effective plants. In addition to this they 
last a considerable time in bloom. The flowers, 
moreover, are amongst the most useful 
for cutting, either combined with others for 
ordinary deoorative purposes, 
or for bouquets; and for the 
latter use the blue kinds afford 
a oolour that is not over-plenti¬ 
ful in flowers that are of suit¬ 
able form and of a lasting 
nature. As a durable plant 
for the summer and autumn 
decoration of baloonies in the 
open air, or to adorn a porch 
or garden entrance, for whioh 
purpose its striking fitness is 
well shown in the annexed en¬ 
graving, few, if any, of our 
easily cultured garden plants 
excel it, the wonder being that 
its great merits do not meet 
with a wider recognition, es¬ 
pecially amongst amateurs, in 
whose gardens an effective 
plant that can be grown with 
a very little attention and cost 
is especially desirable. The 
African Lily is emphatically 
an amateur’s plant. Its cul¬ 
ture is simplicity itself ; 
it can be raised from teed, 
but the usual course is to 
increase it by division of 
the crowns. This can best be 
done by taking a large plant 
in the spring just as growth ii 
about to commence, and wash¬ 
ing all the soil away from 
among the roots, so as to get 
them disentangled, as far as 
possible, without unnecessary 
breakage ; then divide the 
crowns singly, or in masses of 
several together, according to 
the number and size of the 
plants required. Where there 
is no object in adding greatly 
to their number, large speci¬ 
mens may be simply divided 
into two or four portions, as 
required, with these, as with 
the single crowns, giving pots 
aocording to the size of the 
divided pieocs, potting firm 
and encouraging growth by 
keeping them a little close 
in a pit or greenhouse. All 
that is required afterwards 
is to give pot-room as wanted, 
but it must be kept in mind that these 
plants will bear confining at the roots to 
an extent that few will without suffering 
When the specimens are as large as required, 
and are in from 12 inch to 16-inoh pota, they 
may go for two or three years without re-pot¬ 
ting. A good and rather sandy loamy soil suits 
them well at all stages of their existence. Tney 
may be wintered anywhere out of the reach of 
frost, say, under a greenhouse stage, or similar 
place, where there Is only a limited amount of 
light. Give but little water in the season 
of rest; during the period of active growth, how¬ 
ever, they require abundance of it and liquid 
manure also may then be given with great 
benefit, especialiy clear soot - water. The 
African Lily is but little troubled with insect 
pests ; sometimes green fly will attaok the 
young leaves or the advancing flowers. If that 
happens, then fumigation with Tobaooo is the 
moat effectual remedy. The following 


a much soaroer plant than the old species; A. 
umbellatua, the best known sort, bearing large 
umbels of dark-blue flowers; A. umbellatus 
candidus—a pare white sort—a decided Im¬ 
provement on the old white form ; A. umbel¬ 
latus flore-pleno, a doable form of A. umbellatus, 
with deep-blue flowers—a fine kind ; A. umbel¬ 
latus variegatus, a variegated form, with 
prettily marked leaves; A- maximus is a very 
superior kind indeed, producing long flower- 
stems and large, deep-blue flowers, with a 
distinct pale stripe in each petal. B. 

Se©d- 80 Winff.— A good deal of trouble 
would be saved in gardens if wooden boxes 
were substituted for the pots or pans in whioh 
seeds are sown. Again, when practicable, seeds 
should be sown at once as soon as gathered, and 
for hardy and many half-hardy plants the best 
seed bed is one specially prepared in the open 


distinct and desirable kinds: 
blue flowers, distinctly sifffaeed 
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The Blue African Lily (Aaraptnthus umbellatus) beside garden gateway at Eastbury Manor, Surrey. 


air. A bed of 4 feet wide and any convenient 
length can be framed with boards and filled 
with the refuse soil from the potting benches, 
or with garden soil to which a little sand 
and leaf mould have been added. In such 
beds the seeds can be town in rows and, as a 
rule, germinate better and grow more vigorously 
than when coddled in pots or pans. We have 
two or three of these seed-beds, and seed-sowing 
goes on in them all the year round. As one 
batch of seedlings is planted out a little fresh 
soil is added, and the whole is freshened up 
with a fork and raked level, and then in go 
more seeds. Now and then a batch of seeds 
does not grow, and that patch is forked over, 
and in go some other seeds, and it not 
unfrequently happens that after this stirring 
the original crop appears. The old plan of 
saving up a lot of dry, dusty, and worm-eaten 
seeds from summer until the following spring 
should by this time be an obsolete practise in 
the garden; better results will be gained by 
sowing all flower-seeds at once as soon as they 


are 
>x ha* 


ripen. There is no comparbon between 
seedlings raised in these open-air beds than 
those coddled in pots and pans in a frame ; the 
gain is in quantity as well as in quality, and the 
the trouble is lessened considerably.—V. 

Shrubby Meadow * bweet (Splr»a 
arisefolia) —Either as a wall shrub or as a bush 
on the open lawn thb Spiraea deserves culture 
as a beautifal thing. It b just now at its best, 
covered with oatmeal-coloured flowers, forming 
feathery plumes as graceful in their way as an 
ostrioh feather. The motion of these plumes 
In the wind b moat interesting. I remember 
once a writer describing the plumes of thb 
Spiraea as being as white as snow, and a friend 
replied at onoe that the whiteness, if that of 
snow was of snow before a broom! Cuttings of the 
young wood planted in autumn root freely, and 
soon form strong plants, or if a plant be cut 
down it suckers up from the roots so freely that 
there is no great difficulty in 
obtainirg stock. Planted ju¬ 
diciously, this shrub b most 
effective in the garden, especi¬ 
ally so as contrasted with the 
purple-leaved Hazel or Beech. 
If it be so planted as to escape 
the mid day sunshine, its 
feathery plumes will not fade 
so soon as they usually do. 
Thb is, indeed, the one great 
drawback to all the Spit seas 
—their fading so quickly if 
exposed In a hot position. 
Planted on an eastern or 
northern wall it grows well. 
A well-flowered mass of it on a 
wall here, topped with orimson 
Snapdragons, has been much- 
admired.—C. 

French and African 

Marigolds—These are doing 
remarkably well thb season, 
and seemingly enjoy the power¬ 
ful and continuous sunshine 
amazingly. Where the soil is 
at all rich and deep, or mobt, 
they have made a sufficient 
growth, in spite of the drought, 
and bloom b now produced in 
abundance. The fine French 
gold striped variety has always 
been a great favourite with us, 
the finely cut fem-liks foliage 
setting off the bright gold- 
and-brown blossoms so nicely ; 
but hitherto we have not had 
any great liking for the Afrioan 
kinds. But some unusually fine 
blooms, not so Urge as well 
formed and richly coloured, 
produced by plants of an ex¬ 
ceptionally choice strain, quite 
won our admiration the other 
day. The flowers in thb case 
were remarkably full, the petals 
beautifully reflexed and frilled, 
and the general effect conse¬ 
quently exceptionally good. 
Mere size is no criterion if 
beauty with such subjects is 
these, flowers 3 inches aoross 
being quite suffioiently large 
for any purpose. The blooms 
of these easily cultivated plants 
continue in beauty for a considerable time, and 
their being entirely indifferent to the fiercest 
rays of the sun b an additional advantage 

_g Q 

Blood red flowered Crane’a-bill (Gera¬ 
nium sanguineum).—As a rule, our native 
plants are neglected in the garden. Thb Gera¬ 
nium, however, is quite beautiful enough to be¬ 
come a marked exception to the rule, On dry, 
rocky banka near the coast, where it b starved 
into dwarf ness and coloured by a blazbg son, 
it is difficult to picture any alpine plant more 
beautiful than is thb native of our own sea¬ 
shore. It is really a plant well worthy of careful 
culture in the garden, but, like many other of 
our wildings, it loses in beauty by being planted 
in deep, rioh soil, and a system of judicious 
starvation is necessary if its fullest and richest 
beauty be desired. Thb is one of the secrets of 
managing the rook garden, and more especially 
of the pockets of the wall top garden, wherein 
the plants are fully exposed to sun and to wind, 
and are not overfed Into leafy exuberance. 
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Let ne take the EdelweUe, for example. 
Planted oat in a deep, rich border, yon have a 
man of leafy growth, and great bracts are the 
reenlt, bat the silvery beauty is gone, and this 
alpine is not more beautiful than a tuft of Sage 
leaves. On the other hand, plant it in sandy 
loam and lime-rubbish on the top of a wall, 
and its braote become as silvery as if from the 
limestone crags of its sunny home in the moun¬ 
tains. It is especially so with many of our 
native plants, whioh require full exposure and 
a hard diet in the garden in order to develop 
their highest beauty, as we see it by the road¬ 
side or among the stones of the mountain side. 

As planted amongst stones, old lime rubbish, or, 
granite rabble in fall sunshine, Geranium san- 
guineum is one of the best of garden plants—O. 

Dry weather plants—Plants which are 
thriving well under present conditions with only 
ordinary attention are worth knowing. Pclar- 

K niums are very bright. Heliotropes, though 
is vigorous than usual, are thriving and full of 
blossom. Nasturtiums are very bright, as are 
also double Zinnias } though the flowers are 
smaller than usual. Petunias, Lupins, and 
single Dahlias are looking fairly well without 
water in deep soil, with the surface stirred 
weekly. Stocks seem to like the sunshine, 
under similar conditions. In the borders the 
Sunflowers, both double and single, are very 
fresh and vigorous in the hottest situations; 
but Violas, Phlox Drummondi, annual Asters, 
and Lobelias must have water regularly, and, 
where convenient, a mulch cf short manure 
should be given them.—E. H. 

Exhibition Dahlias and Hollyhooks 
must have liberal supplies of water, with ocoa 
sional doses of liquid-manure. Some discrlmi 
nation must ba used in the application of stimu 
lants to Dahlias, as if overdone, in the case of 
some varieties, the flowers will be coarse and 
uneven. Phloxes will take a good deal of 
support now.—E. H. 

Yellow Sweet Saltan Centaurea 
(Amberboa) suaveolens.—This is, undoubtedly, 
one of the very finest of all hardy annuals, par¬ 
ticularly when grown for the production of 
flowers for cutting. The purple sweet Sultan (C. 
moechata) and its white variety are both desirable 
kinds, both pretty and useful; butthe beautifully 
clear and soft, yet rich yellow and delicately 
fringed blossoms of C. suaveolens surpass them 
both in my opinion. In spite of the almost un¬ 
precedented drought, it is flowering freely with 
us, though both the plants and flowers are some¬ 
what smaller than usual. As even slightly old 
seed of * the Sweet Sultans germinates very 
badly, it is Important to procure seed that can 
be depended upon as being fresh. One sowing 
should be made in March, placing the seed in 
boxes in a frame, and transplanting when strong 
enough. Sow again in April in the open ground 
this will ensure plenty of plants and a succes 
lion of flowers. The presence of a certain pro 
portion of lime in the soil is necessary to the 
wellbeing of all the varieties of Sweet Sultan. 
—B. 0. R. 

1307.—Canterbury Bells going out of 
bloom too soon- —Your plants went out 
of bloom earlier this season than usual 
through the heat and drought, but it is not 
usual for them to be continuously in flower, 
although they will always give a second crop of 
smaller flowers if they are managed properly— 
i e , all the dead flowers should be picked off as 
soon as they fade, and the roots receive two or 
three good soakings of water; and if there is a 
dash of guano in the water sufficient to make it 
the colour of pale ale, so muoh the better.— 
J. 0. 0. 

1316—Plants for a south bank.— 
As the amount of soil at the disposal of the 
roots is so small, only plants of a very drought- 
resisting nature will succeed. One of the best 
of these is the 8t. John’s Wort, which is fre¬ 
quently employed for a similar purpose. When 
established, it forms a dense mass of deep- 
green foliage, and, as it produces an abundance 
of bright-yellow bloom, it is one of the most 
effective of hardy flowers. The Periwinkles, 
both green and variegated, would in all proba- 
billty suooeed, and there is quite a large number 
of Sedums and Sempervivums that would be 

S uite at home there. Indeed, with these alone, 
be bank can be made very attractive. A hand 

bears 


some kind is Sedui 
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up speotabile, which 
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large heads of handsome, rosy flowers. 8ome 
of the small-leaved kinds, suoh as the common 
yellow S. acre, S. anglioum, S. Lydium, Ac., 
would soon spread over a large space. Nothing 
til more charming than the constant verdure of 
these little Stoneorops, unaffected by summer 
drought and the oold of winter. We would also 
try Arabia albida, Alyssumsaxatile, and Aubrie- 
tias. Plant in the latter part of the autumn, 
so that the plants get good root-hold before the 
dry weather comes in spring. —Byfleet. 

1171.— Variation in leaves of Passion¬ 
flower. —The enclosed leaves well illustrate 
the remarks of H. F. Parsons, No. 437, p. 274. 
They are from a Passion-flower which has been 
planted three years; the first and second year 
it grew to a height of 10 feet in each year, but 
in each year perished to the around in the 
winter ; it is now only about 9 inches high. I 
hope, with a favourable spring next year, to get 
it well up, and strong enough to weather the 
succeeding winter. It is planted in an open 
south-east exposure in a London suburb.—X. 

1323. — Carnations not flowering. — 
You have probably a shy-blooming kind. It 
would be better to try some of the other 
numerous varieties of Carnations. As there are 
so many fine kinds it is a pity to grow so many 
plants of one sort. Soil has a great influence 
on Carnations, and some will do well in a garden 
where others fail to give satisfaction. Are 
your plants in the full sun ? If not they are not 
likely to bloom well. Carnations cannot get too 
muoh light, air, and sunshine.—J. Conn hill, 
By Hit. 

1315.— Gleaning walks-— If the weeds do 
not get large the gravel will not be disturbed to 
any extent by their removal. One way of keep¬ 
ing these down, and of putting a bright surface 
on the gravel, is to place a thin layer of salt on 
it at the beginning of the summer. Seleota time 
when dry weather is likely to last for a week, 
and put a very thin layer of salt on, but keep¬ 
ing several inches from the Box edging. Heavy 
rains coming immediately wash the salt down 
to the Box, thus causing fojary. Another 
way of oleansing a gravel walk is to pour water 
on it, rubbing it over with a rather stiff broom. 
We have often put a new face on a walk in this 
way when renovation by other means was inex¬ 
pedient. Nothing, of course, is so good as the 
addition of fresh gravel. One excellent way of 
putting a fresh appearanoe on walks is to oover 
them once or twioe a-year with the siftings that 
can be had from the gravel-pits. If a few loads 
are kept on hand the walks can easily be dressed. 
It does not take long to go over a moderate- 
sized garden and put a new face on the walk in 
this way. I know a garden where the walks 
have not been re-made for ten years, but have 
been dressed annually with siftings.—J. C. B. 

- “ 0. E.” may do muoh towards keeping 

his walks free from weeds by applying a liberal 
dressing of salt during dry weather. If the 
salt be put on in showery weather the appli 
cation is useless, as it enoourages the Grass in 
stead of checking it. Another way in whioh 
the salt may be used is in the shape of boiling 
brine. It then matters little whether the 
weather is stormy or not, so long as rain does 
not actually fall at the time the brine is poured 
on. When plenty of gas liquor can be got 
without difficulty, this may also ba used as a 
weed destroyer.— Falcon bridge. 

1308 — Creeper for a wall near the 
sea. —I have seen on the south ooast the 
Passion-flower doing remarkably well, espe 
dally where the soil was rather light. There 
is a white variety of this, named Constanoe 
Elliott, that is very pretty. Clematises do very 
well, especially the pretty spring-flowering 
montana and the fragrant autumn-flowering 
Flammula. Make the soil good by adding some 
good rotten manure, and plant at the latter end 
of October. The Chilian Gum-box (Esoallonia 
maorantha) and Pyrus pyraoantha make good 
wall shrubs for • the sea-side. I have seen 
very fine specimens of this in sea-coast towns, 
and I do not think the berries are so much 
eaten there as Inland.—J. C. B. 

-The Chilian Gum-box (Esoallonia ma¬ 
orantha) is not a creeper, but it will oover an 
8-foot wall almost as rapidly as Ivy. It will 
flower well in a north aspeot, though not so 
profusely as in sunshine, and it is quite proof 
‘ sea-breezes. It requires very little 


nailing, and no oars, beyond shortening the 
outgrowing shoots and a little thinning of the 
twiggy growth.—F. W. P., Dublin, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

LAWN SHRUBS. 

Owing to the indiscriminate manner in whioh 
tiie majority of shrubberies are planted, and 
their neglected condition afterwards, orna¬ 
mental shrubs have but little opportunity to 
form handsome specimens; but on lawns the 
case is different—there they have more room. 

In order to start aright, however, the soil must 
be well prepared, and only young and vigorous 
plants seleoted for planting, as they will, in 
most oases, be permanent, and occupy pro¬ 
minent positions. With the exoeption of a 
few American plants, whioh I shall name, it 
will not be necessary to make elaborate pre¬ 
parations for the roots, provided always the 
staple is such as would be likely to promote 
healthy root action. It is necessary that all 
the soil in a ip toe 4 feet square and 2 feet deep 
should be broken up for eaoh specimen, and is 
is desirable that this should be done some few 
weeks before planting takes place, in order to 
allow the soil to settle down again to its proper 
level. In the distribution of lawn shrubs seme 
amount of taste and judgment is necessary, or the 
effect of an injudicious selection for particular 
positions may be altogether out of character with 
the surroundings. The angle near where walks 
mentis a favourite and proper position for two 
or three well-grown shrubs. In most cases they 
should be rather low and spreading, but under 
some oiroumstanoes a pyramidal habit would 
be required. A point of some importance is 
the necessity of giving preference to small plants 
instead of large ones. The latter are so often 
injured in removal, that it not unfrequently 
happens some of the principal branches never 
afterwards assume the position and character 
needed to make a well-developed plant; where¬ 
as, when plants of medium size are chosen, they 
are more likely to assume proportions and 
aspects suitable to the position whioh they are to 
occupy. If I had the choioe of suoh subjects I 
would not select one that exceeded 3 feet in 
height, and I am quite satisfied that I should 
ultimately get better formed planted than if I 
had at first used larger ones. 

Of variegated subjects, the Golden Qaeen 
Holly is unsurpassed as a lawn shrub ; indeed, it 
is too good to be planted in any but the most 
prominent positions. I do not suppose that 
olimate has mnch to do with the behaviour of 
this Holly, yet in no part of the country have I 
seen such bright and highly-ooloured foliage on 
this plant as is to be seen in the West of Eng¬ 
land. Within a few miles of where I write 
there are two magnifioent plants of it worth 
going a long jonrney to see. Oce, in particu¬ 
lar, stands on the lawn attached to a parsonage- 
house, and is as perfect a specimen as it Is pos¬ 
sible to find anywhere. It is large in size, and 
just sufficiently informal to render it pleas¬ 
ing to look upon. The variegation, too, is 
so bright and dear as to make it very con¬ 
spicuous. The condition of this plant, as 
well as that of others associated with it, clearly 
demonstrates what striking object many of 
our choicer shrubs are when planted in a suit¬ 
able soil, and allowed, as they are in this case, 
plenty of room in which to grow. Here, too, 
the golden and silver variegated Elmgnus thrive 
in the most satisfactory manner, and form huge 
bushes, which are particularly bright in winter, 
and 6 feet or more in height. Osmanthus 
variegatus, although somewhat formal in 
growth, is also very effective. The Auouba, 
too, is not altogether unworthy of notice in 
this connection. 

Amongst green - leaved plants perhaps 
none are more suitable for sheltered posi¬ 
tions than Garrya elliptioa. Its informal 
habit and abundant leafage render it 
conspicuous, but its most noteworthy char¬ 
acter, perhaps, is the long, tassel-like in- 
floresoenoe with which it is famished during 
winter. Several of the Junipers are admirably 
adapted for positions in whioh plants of slow- 
spreading growth are desirable. The oommon 
English Juniper is not to be despised, and the 
Savin is well known to have a low-spreading 
J. hltarnlca ooropressa, a dwarf form of 
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the Iriah Juniper, is well auited for poaitiona in 
which plants of medium height are required. The 
Golden Yew ia a capital lawn shrub if planted in 
the fall aun, as under such circumstances its 
golden colour ia retained during the greater part 
of the year. Amongat other subjects fitted for 
this kind of decoration may be mentioned the Ar¬ 
butus, which suits a prominent position well if 
given space sufficient to allow it to develop into 
a large bush. Berberis Darwini and B. dulcis 
are fairly ornamental plants, and should be 
used where variety is required. The Laurustinus 
ia too well known to need comment. Yucca 
aloifolia and Y. glorioia are both auited for 
gardens of limited extent, as is also Arundo 
oonspicua, a Grass but little inferior to the 
Pampaa itself, a few specimens of whioh should 
find a place in every garden. 

Amongst American plants, the Mountain 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) makes a grand specimen 
where the conditions auit it. It ia slow in growth, 
and ia some vears before it attains a large size. 
Andromeda floribunda ia a neat d warf shrub, muoh 
valued when in flower, and it will atand uninjured 
through the most severe winters. The hybrid 
forms of Rhododendrons must not be omitted 


WELL-ARRANGED CONSERVATORY 
AT BEDDINGTON. 

A good example of a tastefully planted con¬ 
servatory exists in Canon Bridges’ garden at 
Beddington, and one that ia worthy of imitation. 
The conservatory adjoins the residence—in fact, 
is a kind of wide corridor, with the walls 
adorned in the manner shown in the annexed 
illustration, whioh has been reproduced from a 
photograph. The centre of the house is paved 
and unobstructed by borders, and the planting 
is confined to the margin. The back wall is 
faced with rocks so placed as to allow of a good 
amount of soil for the plants to grow in the 
crevices and on the ledges. There ia a great 
variety of plants, but the most conspicuous are 
the fiued-leaved Begonias of the Rex type, 
whioh grow in the most luxuriant way, forming 
large masses of rich leaf-colouring. Greenhouse 
Ferns and a host of trailing plants thrive 
equally well, while the pool below, whioh is 
supplied artificially by a miniature waterfall, 
affords a place for water-loving plants. As a 
relief to the foliage there are groups of bright- 
flowering plants, whioh are changed according 


THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STAKING BEANS AND PEAS. 

Much unnecessary trouble is often gone to in 
this direction ; at any rate, suoh is my impres¬ 
sion, and experience confirms it I will not go so 
far as to say that half of the Beans and Peas 
grown in gardens would do equally well without 
staking, but I am fully convinced that a large 
proportion would succeed without that attention. 
I am not now speaking of what are recognised as 
dwarf varieties, but of such as grow to an average 
height when staked. A good deal depends on 
whether the season is wet or dry, and especially 
the situation and character of the land upon 
which the crop is grown. Here both soil and sub¬ 
soil are comparatively porous ; therefore they do 
not long retain moisture and the situation is high. 
The conclusion I have oome to is, shortly, that 
for the earlier Peas, which may be expected to 
grow, say, a yard in height, it is decidedly best 
to use stakes, but that for the later orops, except 
suoh as grow to a great height, their use is un¬ 
necessary. In early spring, when the soil is cold 
and moist, it is perfectly reasonable that the 



Wall-fernery in a conservatory at Beddington. 


from this list; they make striking objects as 
single specimens. I do not know how high 
they may grow In the course of time, but we 
have one here nearly 30 feet in height, with a 
proportionate diameter of branches. A suitable 
soil will have to be provided for this class of 
plants, and, where full development is desired, 
they must be afforded ample room. Deciduous 
flowering shrubs are not often used in prominent 
positions on lawns, but in large places they are 
quite admissible. Take a well-grown Moutan, 
for example, or the crimson-flowered Rlbes, 
and see what effective objects they are when 
in flower; and so are well-grown specimens of 
Weigela rosea and Hydrangea hortensis. The 
various varieties of Althaea frutex, although 
somewhat formal in habit, are very suitable for 
certain positions in ornamental grounds, for 
the decoration of whioh there need be no lack 
of subjects. J. 

Sulphide of potassium.— I have used this for the 
destruction of mildew on various plants, at the rate of 
half an ounoe to one gallon cf water, and have found it 
effectual. I have found that the quantity here stated did 
no harm to the foliage of Roses growing under glass.— 

J. a o. 

Ivy In gardenB.— We should be glad if any of our 
readers would send us picturesque photographs of bowers, 
walls, and dead or living trees oovered with Ivy, as we 
wish to show its great beauty in ,guoh positions. 
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to the season. The old-fashioned plan of pots 
and stages in conservatories is fast becoming a 
thing of the past, and nothing can more effeotu- 
ally farther their entire banishment than con¬ 
trasting them with snoh beautiful arrangements 
as that just described. 


Hard and soft flower-pota.—I have 
had the subject of flower-pots strongly brought 
before me of late. Although I have been gar¬ 
dening for the last ten years, and during that 
time seen many gardeners, I have only recently 
been awakened to the difference that may be 
experienced in the nse of pots, hard or soft, the 
latter allowing the admission of air to the roots, 
the former not so. I have spoken to several 
people upon the subjeot, and have been sur¬ 
prised to find so much difference of opinion, and 
among practical and intelligent men, too. Some 
have told me they would never dream of attempt¬ 
ing to grow plants in hard pots, while others say 
it is only a fad, and there it little or nothing in 
it, and pay no heed. Some, I know, have en¬ 
tirely replaced their hard pots with soft ones. I 
should like to see this subject ventilated in 
Gardening, and thus get the experience of 
readers who may be able to speak from their 
own knowledge on what I think is an important 
matter,—H enry Watson. 


young plant s will grow to greater perfection when 
supported and, to some extent, sheltered by 
stakes ; but as the season advances they do 
equally well without any attempt at staking. 
A day or two sinoe, I had occasion to be amongst 
some Peas which were grown without stakes, 
and they were certainly more fruitful than 
others growing in a similar situation, but held 
up to bleach by sun and wind. With a succu¬ 
lent vegetable like a Pea, I take it this bleaching 
and drying process is jast the thing to avoid, 
and it can be avoided by allowing the crop to 
mature under the protection of its foliage and 
in proximity to the soil. The same thing 
applies to runner Beans. Each year I stake a 
portion and leave a portion to grow on without 
stakes, and with no attention, except occasionally 
pinohing back the runners. Last season I was 
especially successful in this treatment, and 
although it is too early this year to speak posi¬ 
tively, present comparison is greatly in favour 
of Beans without stakes. 

So far as I am personally concerned, except 
for the earliest planting of Peas, I should not 
hesitate to plant as many of either vegetable as 
was likely to be required, and grow them on 
without the aid of stakes. There is a greater 
secret in their production than stakes. These 
we can successfully dispense with, but manure 
Original from 
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to enrich the soil we cannot. When stakes are 
naed Hazel is probably the best wood for the 
purpose—at any rate it is the most popular. 
There is no need, however, to be confined to 
this. The wood from hedges of several years' 
growth will often make good staking wood. I 
do not mean White or Black Thorn, or spiny 
woods of that class, as they would be very 
objectionable to handle, but suoh as Wyoh Elm, 
Maple, and other thornless woods which are 
requently found in hedges. The wood should, 
of course, always be cnt when the leaves are off, 
as to use stakes with the dead foliage upon them 
Is both awkward and untidy. This can be 
overcome by cutting off the small branches 
upon whioh the leaves grow, but it is never 
satisfactory. D. 


The Oelery-fly. —There seems to be no 
oure for this troublesome pest beyond the some¬ 
what drastic one of stamping it out by destroy¬ 
ing the crop, or, at least, seriously injuring it 
by picking off and burning the leaves containing 
the maggot. I think, however, that its appear¬ 
ance may be prevented if taken in time and the 

S lants are dressed with something to make them 
istasteful to it, bat to be effectual it should be 
applied before the eggs are laid. 8yringlng 
the rows with soapsuds and dusting the plants 
afterwards with soot will generally keep the fly 
at a distance, eip totally if repeated onoe or 
twice during the Dime when it is depositing its 
eggs. Then a solution of Gishurst compound 
may be used instead of soapsuds, and Tobaooo 
powder instead of soot, as alternative treatment 
In neither oase is the expense or trouble very 
great, and all the ingredients have some mano¬ 
rial value. The eggs are laid by puncturing 
the leaves, which, as the grubs grow, appear to 
be blistered, and when the grubs have attained 
full size they desoend to the earth, where they 
remain in the ohrysalit state till the following 
spring. They then are transformed Into the 
perfect insect. Being encased within the folds 
of the leaf, there seems to be no means of get¬ 
ting at them with either washes or pTwders, out 
if the plants are made distasteful in the way 
suggested, the eggs will not be deposited.—E. 

Planting Brooooii, Cabbage, &o.— 
The hot, dry weather we have lately experi¬ 
enced has been very unfavourable to the carry¬ 
ing on of the above work, and often we hear 
men say all their plants have died, and in many 
instances the cause may be traced to the way 
they were planted. It is next to impossible for 
plants to grow if the soil is not made quite Arm 
about their roots, and yet how often we see 
plants simply dropped into the holes aud a 
little soil pushed in and left in quite a loose 
state. As my soil is very stiff and hard, I have 
been compelled to use a crowbar to make holes, 
and It answers well, as I have notice! that we 
seldom lose a plant, if made quite firm. I once 
saw a bed of Cabbages planted in hot, dry 
weather, part of which looked well; the other 

r urt was very platty and looked very bad, and 
was informed that the oause was in the plant¬ 
ing. One man was a believer in firm planting, 
the other one left them loose.— Mid-Kent. 

Mushrooms-—Beds made now in the open 
air will bear well through the autumn and up 
till Christinas. The beds may bs made in 

{ parallel lines, if more than one bed is made, 
caving spaces between to attend to the beds, 
gather the produos, Ac. A good size is 3 feet wide, 
and from 2 feet to 3 feet high, made in the form 
of a ridge. In collecting and preparing the 
manure shelter it from heavy rains, whioh 
take all the strength out of it. The manure 
should be obtained from horses having hard, 
dry food, the long litter only to be taken out, 
which may either be used to form a foundation 
to the beds, or be laid on one side and used as 
a covering. By mixing one barrowful of fresh 
loamy soil to every lour or five barrowsful of 
manure, the usual preparatory processes of 
drying and mixing may be dispensed with 
The soil andmmare must bs perfectly blended, 
and the beds must be built up firmly. A good 
deal depends upon the spawn, whioh must be 
fresh and good. If kept in a damp place the 
spawn threads will start, and then the spawn is 
weakened, if not altogether useless.—E. H. 

Carnations.—Our readers will please to bear in mind 
that we are much Interacted In theta flowers, particularly 
tni bright-ooloaied and free’blooming border kinds. Any 
|°od flowers or photographs of well-grown specimenswifi 
be gladly motived. . 

w Google 
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HOUSH &WINDOW QARDHNINGh 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

What would many of our hornet be without 
flowere ? Dali, cheerless, and gloomy, and 
bereft of one of their principal adornments. 
That plants have a oharm Is evidenced by the 
oareful way in whioh they are w&tohod and 
tended, even in cottagers’ windows, where they 
are frequently crowded together in snoh a way 
as tc be almost shat oat of the light. When 
will qnr architects so deiign the buildings in 
which we live that we may have a few plants, 
whioh, under such oiroumstanoes, would bs a 
real pleasure to behold ? The extra cost of, say 
a bay-window to a boose, would not be much, 
and the amount of enjoyment it would afford 
is beyond measure. It may be asked, “ What 
oan any one without a glass structure do 
to keep up a supply of flowers ?” To which 
enqairy I reply, he might do a great deal, 
as there are many plants that up to near the 
time at whioh they come into bloom suooeed best 
out-of-doors, where they not only oome shorter- 
jointed and stooky, but are more florifarous 
when placed under oover. Take Fuchsias and 
Pelargoniums, for instanoe, whioh, if grown in 
windows in summer, frequently beoome one¬ 
sided and drawn, but which, if placed in suitable 
spots, the one in partial shade under the 
friendly shelter of a wall, and the other in full 
■un, are always sturdier and finer than they are 
in any other position. Besides these two there 
are hosts of other plants that may bs raised 
from seed annually, or be kept as bulbs, and for 
winter there are plenty of hardy subjects that 
are quite eqaal in appearanoe to tender exotics. 
It will be a help to many, perhaps, if I 
enumerate some, and give a few particulars as 
to the way they should bs managed ; but the 
ohief point at starting Is not to attempt too 
mnoh, as it is more satisfactory to grow a few 
plants well than to have a quantity inferior as 
regards merit. The great disadvantage under 
which many labour is not having suitable soil; 
and yet it is astonishing what good results may be 
attained with even street scrapings, especially 
if in collecting them they are largely mixed with 
the droppings from horses, which, containing, 
as they do, so much vegetable matter, 
help greatly in keeping the whole open 
and porous. All that it necessary is to 
make the compost perfeot and suitable for most 
lantv, are a few lumps of turfy loam and peat, 
oth of whioh may be obtained at any nursery 
at a moderate rate of oost. The mistakes 
generally made by inexperienced cultivators in 
potting plants are not using sufficient drainage, 
and filling the pots too fall of soil; bat a more 
freqnent oomplaint, perhaps, than either, is the 
quantity of water they give, and allow them to 
stand in it aud drown. More plants are injared 
and lost in this way than in any other, as it 
not only aoddena the earth, but causes the roots 
to deoay. Some will stand it and enjoy it; 
but they are only the few, suoh as the well- 
known Arum Lily (Oalla thiopioa) and 
Mimulns, both of whioh are half aquatic in 
character. Toe drainage then being such an im¬ 
portant matter for the others, the nrst prelimi¬ 
nary to potting, is to oarry that part of it out 
properly, whioh is best done by first placing an 
oyster-shell over the hole, and covering it to a 
depth of half an inch or so with small cinders 
or charcoal. These will afford a ready outlet 
for the water, and if the pots do stand in the 
little that drains through at this time of year, 
it will not be productive of any great harm 
In winter, however, it should be poured away 
or taken out of the aauoers by means of a coarse 
piece of sponge, whioh, dipped in, soon absorbs 
the whole without moving the plants. The 
common enqairy amongst amateurs is, How often 
■hall I water ? Which leads one to suppose that 
they expect plants reqaire water with the 
same regularity as we do our meals; but 
instead of thie, there are so many varylog 
olronmvtanoes connected with the weather, ana 
the ohangeable state of the atmosphere, that no 
set time oan be stated. The amount of leafage 
too, that a plant has, an! the b>dy of soil its 
roots are in, have much to do with the qaant ty 
of moisture it will take up. and tne initia tion®, 
therefore, in regard to this matter must bs 
general. There is one thing of great importance, 
whioh is, when water is given it should be in 
sufficient quantity to wet the whole ball, 


instead of being administered in driblets, as is 
too generally done. A good test of a plant's 
oondition is to try the weight, or rap the pot, 
which, if dry, will ring, owing to the shrinkage 
of the soil from it* side, bat if wet the sound will 
be heavy and laden. An experienced person, 
and one accustomed to look after the same 
plants, soon knows at a glanoe whether they 
want water or not, and until the necessary 
knowledge is gained it la best to err on the safe 
side than overdo them with water. D. S. 


BQ8B& 

1324.—Soil for Boses-— If you have erred 
at all in the preparation of your soil, it is In 
making it too light; half of the quantity of the 
manure and road-eorapings would have been 
enough if you had substituted an additional 
quantity of loam in the place of these two Ingre¬ 
dients. As at present prepared, the composi¬ 
tion is rather light; for that reason, after ft Is 
onoe well mixed, it should not be interfered 
with again until the Roses are planted. Roses 
are likely to grow very late thie season, owing 
to the drought; therefore, do not plant until 
the beginning of November. Your failure thie 
year is no doubt to be attributed to the unsatis¬ 
factory oondition of the plants, and not to the 
■oil or the season. Yonrs is only one of many 
instances of failure whioh have oome to my 
knowledge, through planting Roses budded on 
the Mauetti or aome other stock, only yours 
is a very bad oase. As you say some 
of the plants are making shoots from out 
of the ground it shows that the stock is 
alive, but the Rose is dead. Be sure when you 
plant again to tread the soil firmly about the 
roots, and do not prune them until the end of 
Maroh, when they should be out down to within 
3 iochea of the ground.—J. C. C. 

1249 —Bone-dust for Roses.—" Amy ” 
is correctly informed on this point, for, in my 
opinion, bone-dust is one of the bast manures for 
Roses. The best way to use it is to mix it 
through the oompost when potting at the rate of 
a 10 inch potfnl to a wheelbarrow load of soil. 
If the Roses do not require potting work the 
top soil of the plants do wn to the surface roots, 
spread a thin layer of the dust, oover with good 
loam, and pot firmly. If the Roses are planted 
out spread it on the surfaoe and fork it in at 
onoe, in this oase the spring is the best time to 
do it. — Richard Weller, Glenttal Cattle 
Gardens . 

1254. — Propagating Rones. — If “ Amateur’s " 
cutting® are of this year's growth, and the wood 
■otind, he maj be eaooeaafal in propagating them by 
taking cuttings in September or October, outttag 
about half-way into the old wood at th® heel, so as to 
leave a seml-oiroular pieoe of the old wood attached to the 
cutting. Plant th® catlings 3 inches or 4 inches deep in 
a warm, sheltered place, and keep well watered. In oold 
or froity weather protect with long litter or straw.— 
&ICU41D Mann. 


BBSS, 

QUERIES. 

1417.—Management of bees.—Oan anyone advise 
me as to wno ii a good authority on bees, and tell me, 
also, the name of a good book about them!—M. E. 0. 

1413.—Wooden beo-house — I wish to make a 
wooden bee-house to hold roar bar-frames and two straw 
ekeps I should want It to open at the baok. Would any 
reader who ha® one kindly oblige me with the sisi and 
description ?—Stubbs. 

1419.—Neglected bees.— I have some bees in Wood¬ 
bury frames Tney ha ve been neglaoted, and the oombs are 
now built into eaoh other, eo that they cannot be moved. 
The fl sot is Used. Will someone pie ate tell me how and 
when the beee oould be put loto " association fremiti"— 
Baa reave. 

1420 —Book on bees.—I wish to keep bees, pro¬ 
vided It oan b® done without tne neaesitty of killiag the 
old ones a) taklng-up thus, and the ri«fc of losing the 
young ones at swarming is mo, both evils attendant oa tbs 
strew-skep system, th9 only one I am acquainted with. 
Pl-asetell me what is the be*t bnolc tolufirmin these 
mitten one who knows nothing of base, ex3®pi that they 
bavea mouth at one end ana a sting at tine oihsr — 
Fm. vus. 

REPLIES. 

1374.— Honey harvest.—As a rule, there 
is very little surplus honey stored after the 
middle of Jaly, excepting in the Heather dis¬ 
tricts, where honey gathering is carried on 
some two months longer. A pretty good proof 
of the honey season having dosed is the de¬ 
struction of the drones. Stimulative feeding, 
with the object of raising young bees, should 
begin now. The food must be given slowly aud 
regularly. The syrup used for brood-raising 
OrigiralTrom 
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should contain about throe pounds of sugar to a 
quart of water. Stimulative feeding should 
not be carried on after the middle of September, 
when all stooks should be fed rapidly to the 
proper weight.— 8. S. G. 

1371 —Taking honey from hive, &o.— 
The present is the best time to deprive hives of 
a portion of their stores. The honey harvest is 
now nearly over, excepting in the Heather dis¬ 
tricts. If, therefore, less than 20 lb. of stores 
remain in the hive after having taken a portion, 
feeding np to that weight mast be performed. 
The feeding syrup should oontain 5 lb. of sugar 
to each quart of water, and should be made by 
dissolving loaf-iugar in water in these propor¬ 
tions in a ok an sauoepan over a fire, carefully 
keeping it stirred to prevent burning, and add¬ 
ing a table-spoonful of vinegar and a pinch of 
salt to every 5 lb. of sugar. It will be found 
best to join the driven bees to established 
•looks at this season; the bees are thereby 
saved an immense amount of labour in oomb- 
bnilding and storing syrup, and the strengthened 
•tooks will do double work next season. In 
uniting, the driven bees should first be sprinkled 
with their sugar-syrup, which may be scented 
with peppermint. The bees that are to receive 
them should then be smoked, and also sprinkled 
with the scented syrup, when the driven bees 
may be thrown down in front of the hive upon 
a sheet or newspaper, propping up the front of 
the hive to allow free entry. If it be desired to 
oapture the queen, she should be searched for 
as the bees run into the hive. The bees, being 
all of onesoent, will peaoeably unite, as a rule; 
should, however, there be found any disposition 
to fight, a few puffs of smoke blown into the 
hive will usually restore order.— S. S. G. 

1872.— Transferring bees.—Transferring may be 
performed at any time during mild weather. If the oombe 
are very old and blaok it would be at well only to Irene- 
fer oombe containing much brood, filling up the hive with 
whole sheets ot comb foundation, and feeding liberally till 
the oombe are worked out and euffirient syrup stored. 
The better plan, however, would be to join the bees to an 
established stock.-S. 8. G. 


BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDBNT& 

Questions.— Queries and answers are Inserted fa 
0 ARDmrara frts of ehargs if oorru p ondents follow ths rule* 
tare laid down for their fufdaaoe. AU, eommunicatUms for 
Insertion a honld be e{early and ameiteto written on one 
t ide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor o/Ga r- 
Hsus, S7, Southamptonetreet, Covent-garden, London. 
Letten on business thould be tent to the PcbIiISHRR. The 
name and addrete if the tender are required in addition to 
designation he may desire to be need in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each thould be on a 
oeparate piece of j taper. Unanswered queries thould be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear fa mind that, as 
0ARDRmna has to be sent to press tome time in advance qjr 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as oannot 
he classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title pZaoed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
end means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
asms question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their saipert- 
ones is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
1m Gardrhito should mention the number in which they 


1421—How to make hard water soft.—win 
acme one please to give a simple and reliable plan to soften 
bard water?— Bushburt. 

1422 —Bulbs out of the ground.—How long may 
Daffodil, Snowdrop, Croons, and Anemone-bulbs remain 
out of the ground without iojury ?— Ajax. 

1423 —Hardy Tea Boses.— What would be the 
hardiest and beet kinds of Tea Rosea to plant In the open 
borders without protection 7—Clarendon. 

1414 — Pentstemon Lobbl.—Can anyone tell me 
what the Pentstemon Lobbl ie like ? What helshfc does It 
grow, and Is it a showy plant for the border ? -Dot. 

1425 —Cactus] culture. — Will someone kindly give 
me a few hints as to the suocessful treatment of these 
plants, and how they should be propagated7—M. P. 

l *2fl —Fastenln ? tickets on plants.—Can any 
oaa kindly tell ms ti any adhesive substance to fasten 
paper tickets securely on plants or vegetables ?—Smith. 

if 2 /.—Oarb°lie powder In sewage.-willsome¬ 
one kindly tell me if using oarboUo powder as a disin¬ 
fectant for sewage unfits for garden purposes?—C. Croft. 

14 28. — Gooseberries bursting. — Will someone 
kindly inform me the probable reason that mv Goose¬ 
berries burst every year j list before they are ripe 7 They 
an large show varieties.—O. F. F. 

1423 —Gladioli and Llllum.—When is the proper 
time to take these up out of the open ground, and, when 
doing so. must the foliage be out down? Also, do Dahlias 
require the same treatment?— Clarbndon. 

1480 —Zonal Pelargoniums—Will someone please 
kflvt a list of twelve ofthe beat single and double sonal 
Fwargoniuma for summer-blooming, and also a similar 
out of thcis suitable for wlnterflQ’srsring? —B. Fort 
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1481.— Trad ©scan tias not flowering.— Would 
some practical person advise me bow to treat them? They 
have grown wonderfully well; but the leaves seem to be 
continually turning yellow, and they never flower.—D un- 

THORT. 

1482 — Bose Her Majesty.— I purchased last 
autumn three plants of the above-named Rose, of a first- 
rate Rose-gro ver; not ons has shown the least signs of 
producing a flower. Ii It a shy bloomer? -A Constant 
Rkadir. 

1483 —Mushrooms beoomlng maggoty —Will 
someone please to stats in what way i have erred In 
growing Mushrooms in a dark shad, as mine are all 
maggoty up the inside of ths stem, and suggest a remedy ? 
—Dahlia. 

1434 — Heating a greenhouse.— Would one oil- 
stove be sufflstent to maintain a tem aerators of 45 degs. 
to 50 dege in the winter in a small lean-to greenhouse, 
8 feet by 6 fee*, and what is the best oil to burn in the 
stove ? — W. G C. 

1185— Burning Bueh (DIotatnnui Fraxlnella).—I 
have bad four plants of this for now three years; but, 
though they look healthy, they have never bloomed. 
They are in a very sunny, open border. Can anyone tell 
me If they require any special toll or aspect?—D ot. 

1436 —A plague of caterpillars. —Every plant is 
mv gre?nnouse as well as out-of-doors Is overrun with 
the«e pest i. the leave i bsiog literally eat an away, espe¬ 
cially Heliotropes, Pelargonium', Sunflowers, and even 
Ferns and Begonias. What can Ido? -Iqxoramus. 

1437.— Pot-roots Of Dahlias.—Being a lover of 
Dahlias, I should like to have somi po>rooti, as they 
would be so muoh more oonveuieot to me to store through 
the winter instead of saving the old stools, but do not 
know how to prooeed to get them. Will any reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me of a good plan to adopt?— 
Dahlia. 

1488.— Quitu -e of Qlelohenlaa.—I should bs mnob 
obliged to Mr. T. Balnea it he would give me a few hints 
for the suooessful culture of Glelohenlas, and whloh he 
considers the b?et variety for exhibition purposes; also 
the names of two or three of the handsomest large-grow¬ 
ing stove or greenhouse Ferns (not Adiantoms) for the 
same purpose?—R P. O. 

1439. —Protecting Strawberries from catA— 
Can anyone 6*11 me of a protection for Strawberry-plants 
against oats, At 7 Should I damage the plants by having 
wire netting placed permanently over the bed, say, about 
a foot or more high ? If it should rust with watering and 
wet weather, would this have a bad effeot on the plants? 
The plants are along borders of beds. — Florris. 

1440. —London gardening —Having a small strip 
of garden, separated by ao Iron railing from a large piece 
of ornamental ground, surrounded by houses, in South 
Kensington, I wish to kmw what would be the best 
flowering trees to plant la it -whether Hawthorn (Paul’s 
new orlmeon), or Lilac (Persian), or Laburnum? There 
mar be othir flowering trees that would do that I am not 
acquainted with.—G rass. 

1441. —•Chrysanthemums— I wish to grow, If not 
too late, a few Chrysanthemums for autumn and winter 
Hovering. Would someone kindly tell me the best sorts 
to get that have handsome bloom and are free flowering, 
and of dwa'f habit, and the slse pots I shall require? I 
may nnntlon that my greenhouse will only have a small 
stove in it 1 is! to keep out frost The roof oaa be oovered 
alto with bliads in severe weather.— Anothbr Amatsur. 

1412 —Plante and bulbs for winter flowering. 
—I have Jast had erected a lean-to greenhouse, 16 feet by 
10 feet, unheated, exoept by a stove. I should feel ex¬ 
ceedingly obliged if you would advise me what plants and 
bulbs to purchase, so that 1 can out flowers from them In 
winter and early spring for the house—flowers that will 
not fall to pleoss easily when handled What oould I also 
grow underneath the stages besides Ferns? The stages 
are 2 feet 6 lnohes from the ground; there Is plenty of 
light under one—the other is shady. I want, if possible, 
to grow something under the staging that will also giro 
flowers for outtlng.—A nother Ahatsur. 

1443 — Apple maggots. &C.- About two-thirds of 
my Apples have fallen off, each with an insect in It Will 
someone tell me the name of the little beast, and how to 
circumvent it* wiles another year ? Many of the Apples 
are rotten or burled, so that destroying the maggots by 
hand Is now impossible. I have seen trees with their 
trunks iwhltewathed ; Is this to prevent maggot, and Is 
anything used in the wash besides lime and water? My 
trees (large standards) have had on their bark patohes of 
a white, downy growth, which I took f >r American blight 
or mealy bug. Was It either, and is it hurtrul to trees in 
the open air? It soon disappeared.—F lavus. 

1444. -Tbe White Hellebore (Veratrum album) — 
Can anyone tell me what height this plant should attain, 
and why I oannot succeed In getting mine to flower? For 
three jears the plant has oome up In the spring, appa¬ 
rently strong and healthy; but, after growing to tha 
height cf 8 lnohes or 9 lnohes, and developing six leaves 
of thesis s of Lily of the Val’ey leaves, it does no more, 
and soon turns yellow, and withers away again. It was at 
first in a hot and dry border; but last autumn I moved it 
to a shady situation, though all borders have been dry 
this year. 81111, the result has been the same. What 
should Ido? Are the other Veratramsstronger growets? 
—Dot. 

1445 —Unfruitful Gooseberry and O arrant- 
buabee.— Can anyone kindly inlorm me what le the prob¬ 
able cause of my Gooseberry and Ourrant-busbes being 
eo unproductive? I am living at tbe seaside In the West 
of Scotland, not far from Ayr. Mr garden is well drained, 
has a good, deep soil, and is well-manured. The fruit- 
bushee are sheltered by a wall facing south-west, and 
a good-elsad dwelllng-hou'e intervenes between them and 
ths sea. Flowers and vegetables grow well with me, but 
I never get aoy Gooseberries or Oarranta. I have tried 
Gooseberries in other parts of the garden, with the same 
result. I may add that within 29 or 30 yards of my garden 
is the railway station, and la an adjoining shed probably 
from 16 to 20 engines are boused at night. Is It likely 
(hat the smoke from thsss, when they are getting up steam 
at night and in tbe early morriog, would have a bed 
effect on my fruit-buihes?—A. N. Forthwicx. 


1446.—Pampas Grass.— will someone please to ton 
me the reason why my plants of this Grace do not throw 
up flower-stems ? They have been planted several years, 
are apparently strong and healthy, and yet have not 
shown any signs of flowering. My garden has a north¬ 
east aspect and a sub-soil of olay marl The plants have 
been liberally watered whsn neoeseary, and occasionally 
supplied with liquid manure. They are not shaded, but 
oooupy an open situation. A’so, in what way ie this 
Qrai* propagated, and at what time of the year ?—M P. 

1447 — Hybrldtslnsr. — I wai muoh lnte-ettad In 
" B O R V artiole on the above ii last week's i isne, and 
having done a Ii tie as an amateur with Faobrai, z male, 
and Carnations, should like to ask him a questiio as to the 
latter. Is it ths u»u«l practi'e to obtain pollen from 
douDle floae-s, or is that from ths sinslw used ? I fail to 
fl td any anthers or st least any wi’h pollen on the 
ehow. or any double kind*, and ao have hi hoi to used 
th»t from sing 1 as. The si gle*. however, b lug weaker 
in hkbit, as a ru’e, seem to oause ihit d-feot i i the pro- 

f eny. As rega’ds the b oom -I obtainel one year two 
ively varieties in th* way nam d, one of wb'ch I sent 
bloomt ti aUaMir floritte’ Arm, who pronounced ha 
very nice one ” It was a lieht roee-fhke oo pile-cream 
ground, a tree variety of excellent quality Th s and the 
oifce*, howeve*. a fine pure rose colour, also a t'ee 
v.r.e t, flower el th m elves to death, the growth b«icg 
very thin and Weak, and no ’hoot* f ir cutting* produoed. 
H'noe, my idea Is that if nollen from show kinds ran bs 
got and crossed on to strong border double*, a better 
habit, and tbe bsat quality b'.ormi would be ths result. I 
shall b« glad of a reply f om “ B. O R”—C. H 8. 


To the /Mowing queries brie/ editorial repliee 
are given, but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to qfar additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1448.— Bone-dust.—Is bone-dust mixed in water good 
for plants?—O ohbtaht Rrader 

[Bone-dust w an excellent manure for many plants, 
notably Vines; but it had better be mixed with the soil, 
not given in solution. It is cf little value so applied J 

1449 —Nardeena,— When these have done flowering, 
should all the foliage be out off level with the ground?— 
Clarisdox 

[Certainly not; it should be left to die down naturally. 
Until that takes place it is most valuable in assisting ike 
roots to store up a supply <f strength for the next season's 
flowering .] 

1450 —Pruning Vines.—When Is the best time to 
out out ol 1 wood from Indoor Vines and introduoe new 

shOOtS ? —INQUISITOR AND SUBSCRIBER. 

[The beet time to remove old wood from Vines is at the 
annual autumn pruning. Young shoots intended to re¬ 
place the old ones should be laid in thinly during the 
summer, so that they may receive abundance of light and 
air to ripen them up well by the end cf the autumn. This 
is what xs known as the “low-rod" system of pruning, 
and, in some oases, it answsrs remarkably well.\ 

1461 -Oli-htove In a greenhouse — Will the heat 
produoed from an oil-etove in a greenhouse be likely to be 
Injurious to plants?—C onstant Brads* 

[The heat given off by an oil-stove in a greenhouse 
should not, if it is a well constructed one, be injurious to 
the plants therein, especially if oare is taken not to over¬ 
heat it, and to provide ventilation sufficient at all times 
to carry off any offensive fumes that may arise from it. 
When the weather is not frosty it is better not to use it at 
all, if possible.] 

1462 —Wintering Oaraatkme In pots —win you 
say when it will be the proper time to put OarnatiODe into 
a oold frame to protect from frost during the winter ?— 

F. A. 

[Carnation layers, potted up in September, can be placed 
in their winter quarters in a cold frame about the middle 
or end of October. AU the air possible should, how¬ 
ever, be given them throughout the winter whenever the 
weather admits of it being dons. Carnations cannot is eU 
be kept too hardy .J 

1453 — Net Ferns (Glelohenlas) for exhibi¬ 
tion.— Can yon please to teil me tbe names of six good 
kinds of these Ferns for exhibition ? —Exhibitor 

[The following six kinds are good for exhibition 
purposes: Gleichenia flabettata, G.dicarpa, G. Speluncce, 

G. circinata, G. circinxta glauca, G. microphylla.} 

1454.—Onoumbera turning yellow —Can you 

kindly tell me the cause of Ouoambers turning yellow 
like the one eent? I have a great Dumber do so assoon as 
they have done blooming. -J. 8. 

[This is caused by the bad setting of the fruit on the 
Cucumbers and is generally brouiht about by o ver water¬ 
ing at the root, or a damp, stagnant atmosphere sui round¬ 
ing the plants There ie a good note on this subject in 
Gardrnimo, No. 4 37, p. 277, which well applies to this 
case.] 

1455 — Carnations and Plootees —When la the 
proper time to transplant these, and will it be wise to put 
some manure on the beds In autumn, ao that It will be 
rotted away by the spring 7—Olarrndon. 

[A good time to transplant these is in the autumn, say, 
the middle of September. They do best in a good loamy 
toti, free from wireworm, which should be made firm 
around the roots. Some partially decayed manure, 
placed on the surface of the beds in the autumn, will be 
beneficial; but , in a general sense, a top-dressing of good 
soil and decayed manure, mixed together, and applied in 
the spring in the month of March, would be of much more 
service to the plants.] 

1456 -Oaraatlon-flowera bursting.— What is the 
oause of Carnations bunting their flowers, and is (here a 
remedy? I have grown some from seed, and the finest 
are thoee that burjt. Is that usually ths oaas ?-A. F. 

I Large, full flowers of Carnations frequently burst their 
flower-pods in the manner described. A simple and 
effectual remedy is to tie each pod round with a piece of 
sqft matting just before the flower expands. This tpul 
fcep the flower close and shapely ] 
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1457 — Insects on Asparagus.— All the oppu por¬ 
tion of my Asparagus-plant* are narked by booties, as per 
•peoimen seat, working from the tops. What ta the name 
of the Insect, and what is the remedy ?—J. F. Roberts. 

[The insect on your Asparagus is the Asparagus Beetle 
(Criscera* asparagi). You will probably alto find their 
grubs feeding on the Asparagus; they are about iof an 
inch in length, and oj a greenish slate colour. The best 
way to destroy the beetles is to shake them into an open 
umbrella, and then turn them into a vessel of boiling 
water. Some of the grubs may be shaken off; but they 
ding tolerably tight to the branches, which should be cut 
of and burnt,— G. S. S.] 

1458. —Fuchsia-flowe’-s dropping- off.—I hare 
some Fnohslas in pots in a drawing-room window. They 
drop their dowers almost as soon a* they open, like the 
specimen sent. What is the probable oause and its onre? 

—Hamilton W. Pbndrbd. 

[The specimen Fuchsia flower sent showed clearly that 
the plant from which it was taken was infested with red 
spider, which would be sure to cause the flowers to drop off 
in the manner complained of. Keep the Fuchsia tn ques¬ 
tion weU supplied with water at the root, and occasionally 
give it some liquid-manure, remove it to the open air 
every night, and give it a good syringing with clean water 
over the shoots and leaves. This will wash off the red 
spider, and induce fresh growth.] 

1459. —Plants that have done flowering.— 
What onght to be done now with Asaleae, Lillee, Spireas, 
and Hydrangeas whioh hare done flowering, and which 
are to flower again next spring? Should they be re¬ 
potted ? If eo, in what mould ?—Ignoramus. 

[It is late now to re-pot Azaleas; if they are not pot- 
bound do not re pot, but rather depend on the aid oj 
liquid-manure, occasionally administered, to strengthen 
them. They require a sandy peat soil to grow in. Lilies, 
as soon as the old flower-stalks have died down, can be 
re-potted into a cold frame until they commence growth. 
Spiraea* and Hydrangeas may be shifted into larger pots 
at once in good loamy soil, and be placed out-of-doors un¬ 
til the cold weather comes, when they will be better re¬ 
moved to some place where frost cannot reach them.] 

1460. —Soil for Pinks and Carnations.—Please 
say what soil Is beat for theee. 1 planted mine in an equal 
quantity of sea-sand and leaf-mould, with a little loam, 
as being quite rioh enough; but my gardener eaye they 
must be fed Please say Is th'.s right? Mine are not 
good ; they open badly, and look feeble.— M, 

[The best soil for Pinks and Carnations is a good 
friable and rather sandy loam, with the addition of some 
well-decayed manure. The soil used in the ease in 
question was too light and poor, henee the bad quality of 
the flowers. The gardener was quite right when he said 
they required feeding. If a good proportion of loam had 
been added to the compost in the first instance, better results 
would have been attained, and extra Ceding would not 
then have been requisite.] 

1461. —Sowing flower seeds.—Will you kindly tell 
me when is the proper time of the year to eow the follow¬ 
ing flower seeds—viz.. Brompton and Intermediate Stocks, 
Sweet Williams, Wallflowers (double a^d single), Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Cornflower, Aquilrgins. Gtillarai&q, Carna¬ 
tions, Pansy, and Polyanthus ?—Young Amateur. 

[Brompton and Intermediate Stocks in July and 
August; Sweet Williams in April; Wallflowers, double 
and single, April and May ; Canterbury Bells, March 
and April; Cornflower, August and September ; Colum¬ 
bines (Aquilegias), March and April; GaiUardias, end 
of February and early in March, on a slight hot-bed; 
Carnations, in pans in a cold frame in April and May; 
Pansies, in pans placed in a cool, shady place in July 
and August; Primroses (Polyanthus), immediately after 
it is gathered from the plants at the end of June or begin¬ 
ning of July.] 

1462 —Bose Harrison’s Brier.— Can you give me 
some advice about my yellow Rose (Harrison’s Brier) ? It 
growe on a wall facing west. 8hould it have moisture at 
the roots or not? Many of the branches have died off as 
well as the flowers. It had quantities of floe buds on 
early In ths season, but only about a dosen opened.—M. 

[The Rose in question should have had abundance of 
water at the root this dry, hot season, and also should 
have been frequently washed with the garden-engine. Give 
the border in which u is growing at once a thorough drench¬ 
ing with water, and thickly mulch the surface of it with 
decayed manure, and syringe it freely. This may save 
the plant; if left to take care of itself, it urill evidently 
perish from drought.] 

1483.—Deeply planted Vines.-Some five years 
ago 1 removed some Vines about 10 years old, and they 
were planted deeply, and have slnoe struck roots higher 
up the stem. The foliage is strong and good, ana the 
Vines are perfectly healthy; but the bunches are small, 
and the berries also. Can you give the probable cause for 
the above facte?—E. J. 

[The most probable cause of the production of healthy leaves 
and small bunches and berries of Grapes on the Vines 
owing to their being too deeply planted. In the autumn 
the best plan will be to lift the roots, and re-plant them 
near the surface of the border in good, fresh, turfy soil. 
This will, no doubt, effect a speedy cure, if they are here¬ 
after well managed.] 

1464.—Unhealthy Dahlias.-My Dahlias, especially 
the Pompon varieties, have become affected, as per en¬ 
closed specimen*. Tbe flower-buds in many oases have 
turned blank and dried up, and on the stalk of one I have 
found a number of small blaok things like soot grains. I 
am loelrg ell the flowers. What is the cause and its cure ? 
—Hamilton W. Pbndrbd. 

[The cutting of Dahlia sent was swarming with black 
thrips, a most tiresome pest to this plant, especially in hot, 
dry seasons, like the present one is, and one moreover 
most difficult to eradicate, if it once obtains a firm footing 
in a collection. The Dahlias should receive abundance 
of water at the roots, and the soil be covered over with 
a thick mulching of decayed manure, and the foliage 
should be regularly and thoroughly syringed with clean 
water night and morning, this being about the only remedy 
likely to be effectual. Sometimes dusting the plants over 
with Tobacco-powder does good; but, in a general sense, 
syringing is the best remedy.] 
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1465. — Lobelias and Pelargoniums shrivel¬ 
ling up.— I have some Lobelias in a room in small orna¬ 
mental p)ts, they have recently all shrivelled up, like the 
specimens sent. Will you kinlly tall me the probable 
cause ? They are not k> pt altogether in the room, and 
have plenty of air. 1 have some Pelargoniums that have 
done exactly the same thing. What oan I do ?—Fluffy. 

1 The appearance of the specimens sent seem to indicate 
pretty clearly that the plants recently have frequently 
suffered from drought at the roots; that would be quite 
sufficient to account for their shrioelled-up appearance. 

In watering plants of all kinds it is most important to 
give enough at one time to thoroughly soak the baU of 
earth, and then the soil should be allowed to become 
moderately dry before watering thoroughly again. It 
would be well to place the plants now out in the open air 
entirely, and the Lobelias should have all the flower-stalks 
removed, and the Pelargoniums should be cut back. After 
time, when new growth has commenced, they may all be 
i-potted into a rather sandy, loamy soil, and be placed 
in a sheltered position for a time, until re-established, 
when they can be returned to the window, where, if due 
attention be given to watering and thorough cleanliness, 
they should do well, as they are both excellent plants for 
such a position.] 

1466. -Diseased Peach.— I send a fruit of an early 
Beatrioe Peach overet with some black thing, whioh has 
also attacked the leaver and wood as well; what Is the 
remedy for it? The tree was well syringed until lately, 
when we thought it best to oease. Last year it was some¬ 
thing the same, but not nearly eo bad. It is, of course, 
under glass. A hint as to treatment will much oblige.— 

M. Wilson. 

[The fruit of Peach tent was covered with a black 
deposit, apparently the result of a bad attack of green-fly 
and mildew combined. In the early stages of the tree's 
growth this season the probability seems to be that fumi¬ 
gation was neglected, and hence the green-fly became 
thoroughly established, and left a sticky substance on the 
fruit, and this , followed by an evident attack of mildew, 
has produced the blackness complained of. The best thing 
to do now trill be, as soon as the fruit is cleared off the 
tree, to syringe if well with a solution of sulphide of 
potassium, at the rate of half an ounce to a gallon of 
water, and also fumigate two or three times with Tobacco. 
Throw the house wide open night and day, and thoroughly 
well soak the roots of the Peach-tree with water, and cover 
the soil with a mulching of manure. Another season be 
sure and fumigate betimes for the green-fly, and keep a 
sharp look-out for mildew.] 

1467. —Vegetables for show.— Will you kindly tell 
me (l)jWhat eorte of vegetables would be most taking in a 
competition beginning of September, where nine varie- 
tiee are to be shown in a box or basket? Also, as in the 
sohedule of onr local show Tomatoes are put uoder the 
head of "Fruit," (2) Would It be an error to inolude 
Tomatoes as one of these nine varieties of vegetables ; and 
(3) Is the Tomato a fruit or a vegetable ? —Dalistobbr, 

[A selection from the following sorts of vegetables would 
be a good one for the purpose in question—viz.. Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, Peas, Turnips, French or Runner Beans, 
Cauliflowers, Onions, Cabbages, Carrots, Celery, Cucum¬ 
bers, and Mushrooms. Tomatoes can, of course, be shown 
as a vegetable, and they should certainly be so classed at 
an exhibition of garden produce, and not under the head¬ 
ing of fruit. Although the fruits of the Tomato only are 
eaten, still they are to all intents and purposes vegetables.] 
1463.—Unhealthy Rose-tree —I endue a shoot 
and flower-bud of Rose Charles Lefsbvre. The plant 
is Infested with some kind of insect, and has been from 
early spring. I out it down onoe nearly to the bottom, 
and removed all the remaining leaves ; bat as It grew up 
again I think It became worse I have frequently syringed 
It with Tobacoo-water, but to no purpose. Can you say 
what is the matter with it, and give me some information 
what to do with it? The tree is in a pot standing ontslde, 
and is from a bud put in last June. It grew away well 
from tbe flrst, and is now a strong plant, if it was only 
olear of the insect or scale.—Q E. D. 

[The shoot and bud of the Rose sent sms not suffering 
from the attack of any insect pest; but it was covered with 
mildew. Dust the plant all over at once xrith powdered 
sulphur, or syringe with a solution of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, made in the following proportions - viz., half an 
ounce to 1 gallon of clean water. Either of these reme 
dies ought to help you, if - persevered with. See, also, that 
the roots have good soil to grow tn, and are supplied with 
abundance of water , and some liquid-manure now and 
then a* well, and the pot itcelf should be plunged to the 
rim in coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre, to prevent the soil in 
it from drying up so quickly.] 

1469.—Vines In a greenhouse.— I have a green¬ 
house 10 feet long and 10 feet high, by 6 feet 6 inches 
wide, in whioh I grow a variety of flowers—Roses, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fachslae, Ac.,and should very much like to add 
a good Grape Vine, out have been told that nothing else 
will thrive where a Grape Vine is grown. Kindly inform 
me If this is the case ? If a Vine could be grown with sue- 
oess, and without being detrimental to the other flowers, 
would you kindly inform me what kind to get, and when 
to p'ant, and what soil would be most suited ? The houss 
faces south, and is protected from north and east winds. 

I have no heating apparatus. Would there be aoy chant* 
of success under these conditions?-G rapb Vinb 
[As a rule, Vines are much best grown in a house en¬ 
tirely devoted to them ; but they can be made to produce 
fairly good Grapes in a greenhouse in which flowering 
plants are grown; the great thing to avoid is planting 
them too thickly. Three rods trained at equal distances 
apart would be quite sufficient for the roof space, and the 
shoots should be kept thin. With regard to the kinds to 
plant, no better selection could be inode than two Black 
Hamburghs and one Royal Muscadine. The kind of soil 
required for the border is turfy loam , old mortar, and 
broken bones, well incorporated, and, if the position is a 
wet one, then plenty of drainage must be given. The best 
time to plant in this ease is about the end of February. A 
note on making a Vine-border is given in Gardhnino for 
July 30th, p. 389, which it would be well to refer to.] 


NAMH8 OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Names of plants.— Miss Schardt. —Love-ln-a-miti 

(Nlgella damaeoena) - C. W .— We do not name Rows. 

- Hortus.— 1, Centaurea sphaerooephala ; 2, Lydum 

chilense ; 3. Polygonum Sleboldi var. ; 4, Common Vervain 

(Verbena officdnalU)-Scotia —1, Oephalaria tatarloa; 

2 Hairy Skonecrop (Sedum villosum)- Rev T. S. G — 

1, A Milfoil (Achillea Plarmica biserrata); 2, Lychnis 
elegana (Dannettl); 8, Long-spurred Valerian (Oentraa- 
thus maorosiphon); 4, Pinnate-leaved Butterfly-flower 

(Schlaanthus pinnatas).- P. Lilly.—1. Sweet-scented 

Bramble (Rubus odoratui) ; 2, A Meadow Sweet (Spiraea 
medoea alba); 8, Azorean Forget-me-not (liyoeotie 
azorica); 4, Fair Maids of France (AohUlea Ptarmioa 

fl -pl).- Original Subscriber. —Philadelphian Flea-bane 

(Erigeron phUadelphicue)- Alex. Boyle — Not a Cam¬ 
panula ; probably a Solanum of some kind.- J. W. —1, 

No flowers on specimen; 2, Common Milfoil (Aohiliee 

millefolium).- H. B —Lyoaste tetragoria.- Mol*.— 

Tree White Alder (Clethra arborea).- G. T. T —Cannot 

name without leavee.- A. D. Kennedy. —Common 

Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo).- Mrs. C.—Specimen 

eent dried up.- A. N. B — We do not name Fuahelae. 

Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga sarmentosa).- Copt. 

Hopgood.— The large flower, e very good form of Cattleya 
Qaekelliana: the email flower, a good form of Oattleya 

orispa.- J. M. Wilson.—Please send flowers; cannot 

name from leaves only. - Mrs. William Phillips. — 

Mountain Centaury (Centaurea montana).- Florence 

Lord.— Impossible to name from suoh wretched spool- 
mens.- R. Ormiston.—l, Very bad specimen, but pro¬ 

bably a Hyoscyamus; 2, Missouri Evening Primrose 
(CEoothera miseouriensla); 3, Amethystine 8ea Holly 
(Grynginm amethystinnm); 4, Flowers all fallen off* 

please send agein.- H. T. —1, A form of the Prickly 

Shield Fern (Polystlohum aculeatum); 2, A form of tbe 
Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mee); 3, The common Hart’s- 
tongue (Soolopendrlatn vulgare); 4, Toe Male F«ro 

(Lastrea Fillx-mae).- Melbourne.—1, Common Milfoil 

(Achillea millefolium); 2, Common Wormwood (Artemisia 
Absinthium); 3, Bend egain ; 4. Small Rest Harrow 

(Ononis redlnata)- Ignoramus. —Cannot name Ferns 

from suoh Infertile soraps as those sent- J. S. Clove .— 

Nutmeg*tree (Agathophyllum aromaticum).- Quareus. 

—Not a Solanum, bat a large yellow Oepeloum; very 
ornamental. 

TO OORRH8PONDHNT8. 

C. A. J .—A Fig, not a Mulberry-leaf.- J. A. B .—The 

fruit eent was an unrlpened late Peaoh of some kind. 
You also ask If it Is useful. The Peaoh, if well ripened. 
Is one of the most delicious and valuable of all 

dessert fruits.- Glenarm — The secretary of the 

National Co-operative Show to be held at South Kensing¬ 
ton on August 23rd is Mr. W. Broomhall, 1, Norfolk- 

street, Strand, London. W.C.-"Town Gardening,” by 

B. 0. Ravensoroft, published by George Routledge and 
Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hlll, London, E.O. 


Catalogues received* — Flower Roots. Waite, 

Nadi, and Co , 79, Sonthwark-street, London, S E.- 

Dutek and Other Bulbs. F. and A. Dickson and Boo, 
Chester. 


POULTRY. 

1191.—Guinea fowls. —The eggs of guinea 
fowls sometimes hatch about the twenty-sixth 
day, and occasionally three days longer are 
taken. Something, therefore, depends npon the 
age of the eggs. Tbe chicks must be fed within 
a few hours of their birth, and it will not answer 
to leave them, like ordinary chickens. The best 
food at first is hard-boiled egg, chopped very 
After the first day or two some stale 
bread-crumbs may be added, and later on, 
oatmeal or barley meal may be given. In fact, 
the ordinary chicken diet will answer if a little 
meat is added. This addition may consist of 
ordinary meat minced, or a sod containing ants 
may be placed near the coop. When the ohioks 
are a few weeks old, they will find this animal 
diet for themselves. The yoong Guinea fowls 
are usually allowed their liberty until the 
middle of Deoember, when there is a demand 
for poultry, and most farmers try to olear off 
their surplus stock. In private establishments, 
where all the poultry is used at home, it is the 
custom to keep the guinea-fowls until the spring, 
when game is out of season; they are then a very 
useful substitute. Guinea fowls are not adapted 
for keeping in confined runs. It is only where 
the run is practically unlimited that they will 
be found to answer. I should add that the 
ohioks require feeding very frequently. — 
Doultino. 

1244 —Chickens with gapes.—The only 
treatment likely to be of use is to remove or 
kill the worms which oause the gaping. This 
may be done by passing a feather (whioh has 
been stripped of its down, with the exception 
of a small tuft at its tip) down the windpipe of 
the chick, and taming it carefully round two or 
three times, when some of the worms will 
adhere to the feather and be drawn out. An¬ 
other plan is to dip the feather in turpentine, 
and use it as before described. The turpentine 
kills the worms, and the chick afterwards 
coughs them up. Great care is necessary, or 
the ohioks will De killed as well as the worms. 
A third remedy is to make the chick inhale the 
fames of oarbolic acid. This is done by placing 
the ohioks In a close box filled with the vapour, 
and allowing them to remain there for a oouple 
of minuter. The fumes are obtained by pouring 
G fix m 
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some carbolic add on hot oindera or a hot brick. 
The veaiel containing the oindera must be out of 
reach of the chicks. This remedy requires ex¬ 
ceedingly great care, and the chicks must be 
immediately removed if they are observed to 
stagger or fall about. Any birds which die 
shomd be burnt and the worms as well. Some 
lime also should be placed about the run, and 
the ohioks had better be removed to a fresh one. 
I think the early management has muoh to 
answer for in Miss Lloyd’s oase. —Doulting 
1192.— Diseased fowls. —w. H. Field¬ 
ing’s hens are probably suffering from “ scaly 
legs,” which is described in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated of July 16. The disease does not often 
attack bantams. W. H. Fielding had better 
kill the birds at once, and I further advise him 
to examine the remainder of his stook very care 
fully, ao that, if there should be symptoms of 
disease present, he may attack the malady in 
time. In this disease a cure must be attempted 
at once, or it will be of no use. —Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

147U.—Birds in greenhouse.— I am anxious to 
know whether goldfinches or canaries will live in a green- 
house and stand the heat and damp.—S ubso&ibbk. 

1365. — Beat breed of pigeons. — 
"A. T. R.” has asked a question which most 
people will answer according to their several 
tastes. Most breeds of pigeons have their 
admirers, and the variety which one fancier 
considers to be the best, another breeder would 
refuse to keep in his loft. In fanoy pigeon 
keeping there must be a real love for the breeds 
kept, if the fancier is to take high rank as an 
exhibitor. The man who buys specimens at a 
high price merely to take prizes with is a 
speculator rather than a fanoier. The true 
fancier, to my thinking, is the man who breeds 
his own birds, and does all he can to weed out 
faults and improve those points in which his 
birds exoel. “A. T. R.,” if he be a novice, 
should visit some good pigeon show, where all 
the varieties are on view, and carefully select a 
variety which he likes the best. Then try to 
get a good specimen or two with which to com¬ 
mence breeding, and strive to turn out birds 
which shall equal, if not surpass, the specimens 
to be met with at our leading shows. It will, 
no doubt, be uphill work, but Rome was not 
built in a day. —Doulting. 


1360.—Feeding a tortoise.—I can only 
speak as to the habits of one tortoise. He is 
put to bed at night in a summer-house, in a 
box with the end open to allow him to make 
his exit in the morniDg. A piece of old carpet 
Is wrapped once round his sides, but left open 
baok and front. He ohooses his own time 
for rising, and makes straight for a sunny 
wall. When he has got warmed through 
he eats fresh Lettuces voraciously, He will 
sat Dandelion leaves, and is very fond of 
the flowers. He likes bread and milk, and 
will run as fast as he can for Plum cake. 
He drinks water freely in warm weather, 
being placed bodily in a shallow dish for that 
purpose. If he is put in deep water he sinks 
like a stone, but I don’t know how many days 
it would take to drown him. When the sun is 
very hot he seeks the shade, but on cooler days 
he rears himself sideways against a wall so as to 
get the full benefit of the sun’s rays. He eats 
and drinks less and sleeps more as the summer 
wanes, and about the end of October takes to 
his bed altogether. He is then taken, bed and 
baggage, and put in the corner of a kitchen cup¬ 
board to sleep away the winter. He answers 
to his name of “Joey,” but displays very little 
intelligenoe. Tortoises are hawked in London, 
and the vendors often declare that they will 
clear kitchens of black-beetles. This is a fraud 
on the purchaser, and a cruelty to the tortoise. 
Tortoises are strict vegetarians.—W. X. Y. Z. 

Hot weather— What ablaze of colour 
there is on the borders during these hot, dry 
days ! On the grey walls Clematises and Roses 
strive for pride of place, and dark-spotted Gum 
Cistns opens anew its satin petals every morning. 
English and Spanish Irises, Pseonies, Delphini¬ 
ums, Stocks, sweet smelling at eventide, and 
masses of Canterbury Bells, white, pink, lilac, 
and purple, make a flower show of the garden. 
How swiftly the flowers throw off their green 
top-ccats; how eagerly they open their petals 
to the sun. The great' Olympian Miflleln 
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(Verbasoum olympicum), 8 feet high, is like an 
uprising flame of yellow flowers, and Flax 
blossoms flutter in the hot breezes like little 
blue butterflies among meadow flowers. Here 
and there, amid all the colour and flower 
happiness, there comes an appeal for showers. 
Primulas especially resent these hot, dry days 
and sigh for rain ; so also the Spiraeas and 
shallow-rooting things generally ; but in the 
garden everything happens for the best, and 
the hot sun is a boon we appreciate at its true 
value. It means the full ripeness cf buds and 
of bulbs of all kinds—flowers now and flowers 
hereafter.—C. 

1818 .—Rubber-hoee.—The rubber-hoee should be 
kept in a oool, dark plaoe, the deetruotlve action of the air 
on the rubber being much hastened by exposure to light, 
especially direct sunlight.— Richard Mann 


JENSEN’S 

Every groin fertilizes because the Guano is perfectly 
pure. It is most economical, one part of Manure to 
100 parts of Boil being ample for garden use. 

Write for Pamphlet, Testimonials and Instructions. 

FISHPOTASH 

Dr. Voelaker’s analysis guaranteed. FISH-POTASH 
eontains Ammonia, Phosphates and Potash in large 
proportions, which are the principal elements of 
fertilisation. 

GUANO. 

2-lb. Tins, Is.; In Bags, 7lbs., 2s.; 14lbs., 
4s.; 28lbs., 6s. 6d.; 66lbs., 10s. 6d.: 1 cwt., 
16s.; 2 cwt., 30s., carriage paid. Special 
terms for larger quantities. 

J. JENSEN & CO. LIMITED, 

10, St. Helen’s Place, London. E.C ._ 

EPPS’S SELECTED PEAT 

Is acknowledged to be the best for all kinds of ohoioe plants. 
Ferns, Heaths, Ao., and their 

Spoolally Selected, do. for Orohlds, 

By innumerable unsolicited testimonials. Rhododendron 
Peat, Leaf-mould, Loam, Sand, and Sphagnum, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, Charcoal, Ac., and all kinds of Garden Requisites and 
Nursery Stock. For Prioe List and testimonials 

EPPS tc CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


ORCHID PEAT. 

A JOHNSON & CO., 23, Leadenhall-street, 

• London, E.O., having Just received the highest of testi¬ 
monials (unsolicited) from one of the largest Orchid Growers 
in England, stating the S trucks of ORCHID PEAT Just re¬ 
ceived to be by far the best ever Introduced, are therefore in¬ 
duced to place this fact before consumers. Samples o»n be 
seen at above address, or forwarded on application. 

A. JOHNSON A CO. have also an estate with some good 
GENERAL PEAT upon it.___ 


PATENT CHAMPION 0 HOT^WATER HEATERS. 

The cheapest and most economical in the world. Can be 
placed inside or outside of greenhouse: no cost for setting: 
no engineers required; no attention when burning gas (except 
to regulate the beat); once alight always alight; no getting 
up in the morning to find fires out ana plants frozen; will 
burn oil without attention from 16 to 20 hours; In use all over 
the world. A Gas or Oil Heater, and 12 feet of 3-lnch pipe, 
girder, and rings, complete, for 33s. Warranted satisfactory. 
Can be seen in operation in show-rooms. Catalogues Price 
List, and References free for one stamp.—CHA8. TOOPE A 
CO., Hot-water Engineers. 8tepney-square. London, E. 


FIJI FIBRE MATS 

FOR GREENHOUSES A CONSERVATORIES. 

CHEAP, DURABLE, AND ORNAMENTAL 

Damp does not affect them. 

TRELOAR & SON8, 

68, 88, A TO, Ludgate HUL 

4 CATALOGUE OF THE BEST FLOOR OOVERUVOfi 
POST FREE. 


FLOWER POTS.—12 8-m. f 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

50 4-in., 60 S-iD., packed in oases for 7s. 6d. Yellow Loam, 
brown Peat, Leaf-mould, Compost, and Silver Sand, Is. 
bushel. Fibre, Is. sack, free on rail: delivered 3 milts for cash. 
—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennet’s-road, Peckham ._ 

"DEE-KEEPING.—Basswood Sections, 2s. 6d. 
-D per 100. or post free, 3a. 6d.. Bar-Frames. 7s. per box of 
100. Glazed Travelling Crates for 1 doz sections. Is. 24 lb. 
Honey Tins, Is. Labels, " Pure English Honey,” 44. per 100, 
2s. per 1,000. Dealers supplied. Honey Bottles—Tie over, 
12s. per gross. 1 doz. partition box. full, Is. 8d: 2 doz box. 
3s. 2d, Sorew cap, 2is. per woes; 1 doz. box full, f«. fid; 2 doz. 
box, 4s. 9d. " 8uccesa in Bee Culture,” by James Heddon ; 
123 pages, illustrated, 2s. 2d . post free. Addressed to those 
who make Bee-keeping a business Price Lists free. 

THE BRITISH BEE-KEEPERS’ STORES. 

23. Comb ill. London, E.C. 


"DEE FARMING. — Transferring season. — 

Hive, with 9 Standard-frames, and Orate of 24 sections, 
6s. fid.; Smoker (best), 3s. 6d.; 1 lb. Brood foundation, 2a, 
free on rail for 11s. 6d.—JOHN MOORE Prospect Farm, 
Warwick. Catalogues free 





Sold In Packets 6<L. and Is. each, and In 
Sealed Bags Only. 

2/6; 14 lb. 4/6; 28 lb. 7/6: 56 lb. 12/8; 1 owt 20/- 

CLAY A LEVXSLXY, 

TEMPLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, E 


(1REENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

'J The best and cheapest makers In the world.—ALFRED 
PEEL A SONS, Head Offices: Wood-green, London; Cannon* 
mills-bridge, Kdiuburgh; Windhlll, Bradford, Yorkshire; 
Phibeborough-rd., Dublin. Awarded Medal at the Royal Hor- 
t’cultnral Society’s Provincial Show. Liverpool, July, 1888, for 
our £12 Paxton Greenhouse; also at the Great Horticultural 
Show, held at Hull Botanio Gardens, awarded Medal and 
FIrst-ola*s Certificate for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged 
by the Judges and Press to be the cheapest and best value ever 
exhibited. Greenhouses complete from 50s. Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue, with testimonials and Press opinions, 3 stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL 8HEET GLASS. 

A Large Btook of the undermentioned sizes always 
on hand In 21 oz. glass. 

14 by 12 M 24 by 12 _ 18 by 14 .. 18 by 16 „ 20 by IS 

16 by 12 .. 17 by 13 .. 20 by 14 .. 20 by 16 _ 22 by 18 

18 by 12 _ 20 by 13 .. 22 by 14 „ 22 by 16 .. 24 by 18 

20 by 12 - 18 by 14 .. 20 by 15 .. 24 by 16 .. 26 by 18 

Also a large assortment of other sizes in 15 oz. and 21 oz. 
Prices on application. 

T. & W. FARMILOE, 

GLASS. OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, London, 8.W 




Two P&m Midaia 
Q uality, THE BEST In the Marts! 

_ All sacks Included. _ 

PEAT, best brown fibrous ~ 5s. Od. per saok, I saoka for 0/1 
PEAT, best black fibrous ..4s. fid. „ 6 saoka for 20/ 

PEAT, extra selected Orchid 6s. fid. „ I saoka for 16 b 
LOAM, best yellow fibrous. 

PREPARED COMPOST, best.. - f la. per bushel, la. par 
.AF-MOULD, beat only........ f iaok, (aaoka lnoludedl 

1 AT- MOULD, ,, J 


PEAT-M_ 

SILVER BAND,coarse, Is.fid. per bush., 14s. half Ion, Ml. ton 
RAFFIA FIBRE, best only, la. per lb. 

TOBACCO OLOTHjfinest Imported, 3d. lb., 28 lb. 18a 
MUSHROOM SPAWN, finest Mi 11 track. 6s. per bushel 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, M. per bushel. 6a per sack. 
CHUBB’S " PERFECT" PER-) ’ ~ 

TILI8ER (the best food for all f 
kinds of Plants,Flowera, Fruits, ( 

Vegetables, Aa), Tins, Is. fid. J 
CRUSHED BONES (beet qual.) . _ 

VIRGIN CORK (best quality only) - I/- 6/8 10/6 If/. 

,b & SKTUSL. * 


led, 2s. per bushel, 6a per sack. 

i-'l In Bags. 

s, f 71b. 141b. Bib. 661b. Icwt. 
) 8 /* 6 / 8 /* 14 /■ 22 /. 

1.) 1/1 2/* 3/6 8/* 12/* 


i Backs, 13s.; 20 sacks, 17s.; 30 saoka 26a 
Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 25a. Limil 
Q special quality, granulated. 

Terms, strictly Cash with order. 


ted quantities of 
In sacks, only la saoh. 


CHUBB. BOUND, * CO.. 

West Ferry Rood, Mlllwall, London, E 


GNEAP HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Package* d packing free, and delivered to any London 8tatlon. 
100 squares of glass, quality guaranteed :— 

16 os. 21 o*. or 800 squares 15-oa. I ha 

18ft by 84 for Bs. fid...for 13a Od. 8, or 250 squares, 84 by 64 
12 by 9 „ Be. 6d... „ 13s. Od. or 220 squares, 94 to 6|. 

12 by 10 „ 10s. Bd.„ „ 14s. fid. or 170 squarea 9 by 74. or 

14 by 10 „ 12a fid... „ 18s. Od. 150 squares, 10 by 8, for lOs. 

14 by 12 „ 17s. 6d._ „ 24s. Od. Glam out to any size at the 

12 by 12 „ 12a. 0d.„ „ 18r. Od. above proportionate prloee 

18 by 12 „ 21a Od... „ 81s. Od. Oanriage paid for all orders 

20 by 12 „ 24a Od... 86s. Od. over £3. 

Best Linseed Oil Putty, Id. per lb. Valuta, ready mixed 
for use. In tins of 1 lb. to 14 lb., at fid. per lb. Bpeolal quota¬ 
tions given for large quantities. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
81 (late 141, Moor-lane. Oripplegate, London. E.O. 


8EHUIRE GARDER REQUISITES 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

REST OOCOA NUT FIBRE REFUSE, la. 3d. 

D per saok; 10 for 10s.; 80 for 18s.; 80 fer 25a ; sacks nr* 
OLUDXD. Two ton track, 25s., free on rail. Best brown 
fibrous Kknt Pea! 6s. per saok: 6 for 22a. fid. Beet black 
fibrous Pea! 4s. fid. per saok: 6 for 20a Coarse Bedfords. 
Silver Band, Is. fid. per bushel; per ton. 25s. Pure Leaf 
Mould, yellow fibrous Loaxm Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. 
Potting composts. 6s. per saok Fresh Sphagnum Moss, 
la fid. per bushel. Charcoal Bones. Guano, Ac. ARCH 
ANGEL and PETERSBURG MATS from 12s. to 21s. per 


_ ___|___ 8PECLALITB fS 

BA COO PAPER, 8<L per lb., 28 lb. for 18a FINEST TO* 
BAOCO CLOTH, 8d._per lb.; 28 lb. for 18s. Prioe List sent 
free.—W. HERBERT A 0O.,2, Hop Exchange Warehouses, 
Routhwark-stree! London, H.E. (near London-brldgel. 


dozen. Raffia, Sticks, and Labels. 
- 28 lb. foi 


bn nnrt string sound tanned 

gUiVUU STBING NETTING, inch mesh, any width 
out, id. per square yard, 100 7s. fid., 600 £2. Makes splendid 
tennis boundaries, hanging true. If oorced, dearer. Orders 
promptly executed. Make enquiries —L. MAITDF, 5, GroTe, 
A*btoo un,er-Lrne. 0rigina | from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 











These celebrated Boilers have been still further Improved for 
this season, and are the most economical, cheapest, and easiest 
to manage of any Boiler. Will burn over twelve hours without 
attention, the best fuel being coke and oinders. 

Prices—No. 1, £2 12s.; No. 2. £4; No. 3, £5 10a. 

Also mode in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 feet. 

Caution.—Beware of imitations which have stood little or no 
practical test professing to heat a larger amount of piping for about 
the same cost, and ovoid disappointment and loss. 


Conservatories, Vineries, Ac., Ac., constructed so aB to obtain, with the least obstruction to 
light and sun, the greatest strength and rigidity, at prices which, owing to unusual facilities defy 
competition for first-class work. 

Gentlemen will do well to obtain an estimate from us before ordering elsewhere. 

MESSENGER & Oo., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


LONDON-MADE HOSE 

AND FITTINGS. 

SHAND, MASON, & CO.’S 
New Red Rubber 

GARDEN HOSE 

(Mineralised Antimonial). 

This now well-known Hose is made of pure Rubber by * 
special rtrooeas. It does not crack or po*l aa ordinary vul¬ 
canised India-rubber Hose, and Is of great durability. One 
quality only is mad**, which is guaranteed to stand 3 0 lb. 
pressure to the square inch. The fittingB are of gun metal, of 
the most improved pattern, and carefully and Btr ugly m»de, 
In a similar manner to those intended for fiie-brlgade use. 
SanxnUs and prices, with new Illustrated Catalogue oj 
Carden Engines, Reels, do., free on application. 



SHAND, MASON, & CO., 

75, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars-rd. 
London. 


Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

An imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out¬ 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
againsb the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free by 
Parcel Post for 3s ; three for 7a. 6d. 

HICKMAN A OLIVK, William Street North, Birmin gham. 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE 


Work for Climbing Plants, Capital 8creen 
for Dustbins, Ac., or adding Height to 
WallB. Ac. 

60 sq ft. (10ft. by 5ft.). planed, 4s 
unpl ined, 3s. 

Sent to any pait on receipt of P O. 

W. BURLEY, Patentee, 

Tower Buildings, London Wall, E C. 

Illustrated Catalogue _ 

1 GREEN HU USES I—All 

_ra should call or send to the Royal 

____Works, Bradford, for Illustrated Cata¬ 
logues. The best and choapest makers in the kingdom. Green¬ 
houses can be seen erected on the works, every part marked to 
Its proper place before leaving. Catalogues, free, 2 stamps.-- W 
AnT>KKWR k OO.. Horticultural Builder* Bradford. Vorks 

PANNED GARDEN NETTING. — Elastio 

-L Netting, Tiffany, Willesden Rot-proof Scrim and Canvas, 
Archangel Mats, Raffia, Garden Teuts, Flags, Rick Cloths.Ao 
—Send for samples and price* to JOHN EDGINGTON A OO., 
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CREWE’S PATENT DRY GLAZING 

Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest, yet introduced. 

“ A boon to Gardeners , Florists , and Plant - 
growers”—Vide “ Glenny” and leading journals. 

H. T. CREWE, 

Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, London, S E. 

THE CHEAPEST GLASS. 

OUT ANY SIZES. 

15*ox. 12 b., 21-oz. 168. per 100 feet. 

Putty Id. per lb. 

Packages free. Over £3 carriage paid. 

Patent Glass Gutters, 6d. each. Glazier's Diamonds, 8a. to 
15s. each 

Horticultural Paints, 28s. per owt. 

W. DAVIS A SON, 11, Quoon-stroet. Cardiff, 
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a conical‘boiler 

Is the Oheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, ConservatorieSL 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will burn any kind 
of fuel, and oannot burn hollow. 

Sole Makers: 

NIWSUM, WOOD. & DYSON 

BEE8TON-ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and testimonials on application . 

REYNOLDS’S ~ 
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Is Made on the same Principle as the Hose 

Used by the Colonial Offices, Indian Governments, Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, Crystal Palaoe. Metropolitan Board 
of Works, all the gardeners of the nobility and gently and 
leading Nurserymen, also generally throughout the United 
Kingdom—for Irrigation, Watering Gardens, Lawns, Con¬ 
servatories, to., on account of its durability, lightness, and 
oleanllness. 

BEWARE OF CHEAP IMITATIONS.-None genuine 
unless stamped " MKKRYWEATHER k SONS" in raised 
letters. 

CATALOGUES of Hose, Garden Water Supply, Patent 
Reels, and Fittings of every description, post free on appli¬ 
cation. Order direct, any length, from 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 

63, LONG ACRE, W.C. 

£ST TO OUR READERS.—7n ordering goods 
from these pages, or in making inquiries, readers will confer a 
favour bg stating that the advertisement wasseen in GARDEN¬ 
ING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is to publish the adver¬ 
tisements of trustworthy houses only. The name and address 

2 f the sender of touch order should be urritten legibly. Delay and 
isappointment are oftentimes due to neglect of this. 


Caih with order ; 5 percent, discount on amounts exceeding 10s. 

REYNOLDS & CO, 

57,NEW COMPTON STREET, LONDON, W.O. 

_ liberated Price List Free by Post. _ 

Greenhouses for Everybody, 

THE LITTLE GEMS !-The talfc of every- 

■L body !—Lean-to 65s., Bpan-roof 75s., our Prize Medal 
8pan-roof Greenhouse, 15 ft. by 10 f*., carnage paid. £12. 
Lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft., ungiazed, 4s. 6d., glazed, 10s Half-glazed 
Doors, Sashe*, and Sash-bars Our Price Li«t and Designs, 
with Testimonials, two stamps.— OJDEN k CO , Alexandra 
P alaoe Horticultural Works, Wood Green, London, N. 

GALVANISED 

WIRE NETTING. 

SUPERIOR QUALITY. REDUCED PRICES. 

2 If If \\ |-inch Mesh. 

4/6 6/- 6/4 6/8 7/6 

Per Roll of 50 yards, 24 inohes wide. 

Other meshes, widths, and gauges at proportionate prices. 

Manufacturers of Iron Fencing. Gates, Wire- 
work. and every requisite for the Farm, Field, and 
Garden. 

Full Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 

H. E. MITCHELL 8l CO„ 

49, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


PHE Best MANURE for all Horticultnr&l Pur* 
-L poses is RIOHD. MANN k CO’S. UNIVERSAL FER- 
TILISER. It is the most effective and permanent fertiliser 
in the market. W e have taken over 1,000 first prizes for Plante, 
Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables grown with this Manure, 
In tins, la. ; bags, 7 lb., 2a 6d.; 14 lb., 4 b. 61.; 28 lb..7s. 6d.; 
56 lb.. 12s. Rd ; 112 lb.. 20s. All carriage paid. We also 
supply finest quality Fish Guano, pure Dissolved Bones, and 
Crushed Bones, in 1 cwt. bags, 10s.; carriage paid. Dr. 
Voelcker’s analysis guaranteed. Terms cash with order. 
RIOHD. MANN k OO., Howden, E. Yorks. 

NETTING FOR LAWN TENnTs COURTS. 

100 yards long, 3 yards wide, for 12s. Sect to any 
address on approval. Carriage paid. 

H. J. GA8SON. Fish Merchant, Rye. 

H ORROCKS’ “CHAMPION” BOILER, the 

beet invented, to build iu wall of Greenhouse, heats 100 
feet 4-inoh piping, 2 feet by 1 ft 4, 43e. ; carriage paid.—D 
H0RR00K8, Tyldeeley, Manchester. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BERRIED PLANTS FOR AUTUMN AND 
WINTER. 

Forethought Lb an important factor in manag¬ 
ing a garden, and, as the summer is now fast 
waning, weshonld begin to think of what plant 
material is available to make oar greenhouses 
and dwelling houses bright and cheerful daring 
the antamn and doll winter months. For this 


purpose some of the easily-grown berry-bearing 
plants are very good indeed, and have the 
advantage of lasting in beanty for several 
weeks, and not nnfrequently months, in suc¬ 
cession. They form an agreeable oontrast 
when grouped tastefully with Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamens, scarlet Salvias, and Ferns. Some 
are well adapted for cutting from, and help to 
create variety in the drawing-room vase, while 
their value in ohurch decoration of all kinds is 
well known. 

Aucubas. —These, when covered with a crop 
of shining soarlet frnit, make fine winter 
decorative plants, and they are easily grown. 
In mild sheltered localities, small bushes in the 
shrubbery or private nursery may be fertilised, 
when in flower, by pollen from the male 
plants, and these can be taken up and potted 
In the autumn. Plants in pots generally flower 
more freely than those planted out, and are 
handier than the latter for fertilising purposes. 
Large plants in sonny positions outside have a 
baautlful appearance when fertilised—an opera¬ 
tion which is most readily done, either by 
grafting a male branch into the female tree, or 
by setting a male plant in flower in olose 
proximity to a female one. We have now 
numerous varieties, both green and variegated, 
which form noble winter deoorative plants. 
Aucubas, like all other smooth and glossy-leaved 
plants, do well in towns and smoky districts, 
simply because they are readily cleansed by 
every passing shower. 

Solanums. --These are well-known plants, 
which are easily propagated either by means of 
seeds or cuttings in the spring. Yonng plants 
that were planted out in a warm sheltered border 
in May, should be carefully lifted and potted in 
October for removal indoors, and if taken inside 
and kept in a moist close atmosphere for a week 
or so, they will establish themselves and ripen 
off their bright orange coloured fruits without los¬ 
ing a leaf. S. Capsio&strum and S. pseudo- oapai- 
onm are the most useful, but Yellow Gem Is very 
distinct and effective when well grown, bearing 
large ribbed or contorted fruit of a bright glossy- 
yellow colour. The Egg-plant is very orna¬ 
mental, and grows well in an ordinary frame or 
greenhouse. There are both white and pnrple 
varieties. 

Capsicums. — These, although generally 
grown for culinary purposes, are far from being 
uninteresting as ornamental plants. We have 
several species in our gardens, all bearing bright 
scarlet or yellow fruits, which contrast well 
with their deep green foliage. Care must be 
taken to syringe thete and Solanums freely 
when growing, in order to keep red spider in 
oheck^ajjest to the attacks of which they are 


Skimmias.— These are dwarf shrubs with 
broad lanceolate sunotb. foliage, and bear 
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clusters of small Holly-like berries. S. oblata 
and 8. japonica are both well adapted for pot 
culture, and look well all winter in a oool-house. 

The Blood-berry (Rivina humilia) —This 
well-known stove plant bears small inconspicuous 
White flowers and drooping clusters of shining 
berries. Small plants of it in pots are very 
pretty, or it may be trained up the back wall 
of a stove, where it will grow, flower, and fruit 
all the year round, forming an interesting object 
of permanent beauty. A bright yellow-fruited 
woolly-leaved species of Rivina was introduced 
by Bowman a few years ago, but it appears to 
have been lost. 

Fruiting Duckweed (Nortera deprossa) — 
This is one of the smallest, and at the same time 
most interesting, of all berry-bearing plants. 
In habit it is very dwarf and spreading, rarely 
exceeding 1 inch in height; Indeed, it may not 
inaptly be oompared to a plant of Selaginella 
densa, sprinkled with coral heads. The foliage 
is of the freshest green imaginable, the berries 
being of a brilliant orange-soarlet. It is readily 
grown in a light oompost of peat and sand, either 
in the stove, greenhouse, or under a glass shade 
or Wardian case in the sitting-room. 

Cotoneasters —These include some of the 
finest of all hardy berry-bearing shrubs for 
planting along a sunny wall. C. Simonsi, 
trained np the front of town houses, along with 
small green-leaved or gold and silver variegated 
Ivies, forms a brilliant picture in the autumn 
and winter when studded with bright soarlet 
berries, the latter being freely prodnoed along 
its slender branches. U. miorophylla, a well- 
known small-leaved evergreen species, bears 
berries of a deeper crimson, and is one of the 
most useful wall shrubs we have. Trained up 
the front of a house, or over the porch or 
balcony, it has a cheerful appearance, even in the 
depth of winter, and is particularly beautiful 
when the ground Is covered with hoar frost or 
snow. It also does well as alow bush on the 
lawn, if out in olosely every year. Of this 
Lindley says : “ Its dark glossy foliage, whioh 
no oold will impair, is,' when the plant is in 
blossom, strewed with snow-white flowers, 
whioh, reposing on a rich couch of green, have 
so brilliant an appsaranoe that a poet would 
compare them to diamonds lying on a bed of 
emeralds." 

Spear-flower (Ardisia).—This is one of the 
prettiest of all pot plants when well grown. It 
is easily propagated by means of seed, and plants 
about a foot high bear nice crops of berries the 
second year. Seedlings should be potted off in 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and If placed on a 
shelf near the glass In a moderately warm green¬ 
house temperature, they make dwarf vigorous 
little plants. Even when not in fruit the plant 
is ornamental, its oblong foliage being of a rich 
glossy-green colour, elegantly wavy or crenate 
along the margins. The species common in 
gardens is A crenulata, bearing bright scarlet 
or crimson frnit the size of Peas. There is also 
a yellow frnited variety, well worth growing 
for variety although not so effective as the 
normal kind. 

Prickly Heaths (Pernettyas) —These are 
pretty little shrubs for pot culture; in habit 
they closely resemble the Cotoneasters, and, 
like those plants, have deep-green glossy 
foliage and a rich profusion of berries during 
the autumn and winter months. For green¬ 
house, conservatory, or drawing room decora¬ 


tion they are invaluable, taking the same 
place indoors that the Cotoneaster occupies 
outside. I have only seen three species, all of 
which are beautiful. P. mucronata bears deep- 
crimson berries, something like those of 
Cotoneaster miorophylla in both size and oolour. 
P miorophylla bears immense crops of purple 
or lilac berries, and is, perhaps, the most 
distinct and ornamental of the whole group. P. 
speciosa is very dwarf and oompact in its 
growth, and bears deep-crimson berries. 

Pyracantha or Fire Thorn (Crataegus 
Pyracantha).—For covering the fronts of town 
houses, or the side walls of greenhouses or 
stoves, nothing oan be prettier or more effective 
than this plant, especially if trained among gold, 
silver, or green-leaved Ivies. It may be freely 
propagated by means of layers, and small plants 
from 2 feet to .3 feet high bear heavy crops of 
brilliant soarlet berries. Nearly all glossy¬ 
leaved plants do well in towns, for reasons 
already stated, and for such purposes this plant 
is one of the best. 

Purple Urn Fruit-tree (Callicarpa pur- 

S urea).—This Is an old greenhouse plant, well 
eservlng enltivation although rather strag¬ 
gling in habit. Its shoots are olothed with 
opposite serrate leaves, and it bears axillary 
clusters of small purple or amethyst-coloured 
berries very freely. It may be propagated 
freely either by means of seeds or cuttings, 
and yonng plants, grown as reoommended for 
Ardisias are best; old plants lose their bottom 
foliage, and become “ leggy" and unsightly. 

Winged stemmed Fig-wort (Leucocarpus 
alatns).—If grown in a poor, sandy soil, 
and fnlly exposed to the light, this makes 
dwarf plants 1 foot to 18 inches in height and 
as mnoh through. It has light-green foliage 
and thick winged stems, and, when well grown, 
bears heavy crops of white berries. If grown 
in rich soil it is little better than a rank-growing 
weed; bat, treated as above, it makes a variety 
—white-berried plants being rather scaroe. 

Berberries —Among other large-growing 
hardy berry-bearing shrubs we must not forget 
the common Arbutus, with orange-soarlet, and 
Berberis Aquifolium, with blnish-pnrple fruit 
in massive clusters. B. vulgaris, having elegant 
drooping clusters of bright-scarlet obloDg 
berries, forms a noble object on the margins of 
shrubberies in warm sandy soils during the 
autumn months. The berries of both the last- 
mentioned speoies are often preserved in syrup, 
or in salt, for garnishing purposes during 
winter. Hollies are too well known to need 
much comment; but small bushes, 2 feet or 3 
feet high, may be grown in pots, or taken up 
from the outside and potted, when they come in 
usefully for the decoration of churches, entrance 
halls, conservatories, or even for ordinary 
apartments during the Christmas season. The 
common Snowberry bears heavy crops of large 
pearly-white frnit in some districts, and these, 
cut from the plant and tastefully grouped in 
bunohes, wreaths, or vases, along with the 
fruit-bearing branches of Hollies, Berberis, 
Solannms, Cotoneasters, Crataegus, and the 
bright-coloured autumnal foliage of Maples, 
Berberis, and Oaks, have a highly pleasing 
appearance, while they are specially valnable 
for ohurch decorations of all kinds. We have 
many other fruit-bearing plants, but the above 
list comprises the best known for decorative 
purposes during the winter season. B. 
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AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Spider Masdevallias. —It may, perhaps, 
appear carious that an old bachelor should 
know anything about nursery rhymes, but yet 
I never see tbe flowers of this section of the 


really cheap Orchids, for I expect they are quite 
double the price of the Masdevallias of the 
Qarryana section, but even that is not very 
much. There is but little to be said re¬ 
specting the cultivation of this section different 
to that given in a previous article upon 


previously recommended. I am quite aware 
that some growers oonsider this set of plants 
require more heat than the terrestrial kinds ; 
but I have seen a great many growing, and have 
grown a great many successfully, under exactly 
the sune treatment, my only study being to 



A njnd-r Masdevallia (Masdgyaljia chjjncra), 


Masdevallias but I always think of Miss Maflfet 
And the oelebreted big spider that frightened 
her away, for truly the flowers have a great re- 
semblance to gorgeously-beautifui spider*. I 
pould not find ft in my heart to pass this leotlon 
without notice, although I do not wish my 
— j — . * pla< “ 


the family, but it must be borne in mind 
j that these are all epiphytal plants—that is to 
' they are not found growing on the 
*auti ebo 


keep them sufficiently cool— indes 1, po little 
trouble do theso plants give me, that I grow 
many of them together in the dwellingrhduse, 
and give them a treat sometimes by setting them 
out doors when it is raining, so that amateur* 

t - — ' — — — --»** - •*« “*/ v/ uauau imu uuwdi Bieiua pilBU uuwa wimui. destitute of a glasshouse may make ylqfawt 

feeders to imagUM I place these amongst the The qoil and temperature may be the same as plants of Orohid*» 


ground. Therefore, tho plauts should be 
placed in small open baskets; they must be opsn, 
because the flower stems push downwards. 
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M. Chimera, the type of the Motion, ii e 
oompaot plant of tufted growth, the leaves 
being from 6 inohes to 9 Inches long, leathery in 
texture, and deep-green. The eoape is de¬ 
cumbent, bearing a single flower; this is tri¬ 
angular in shape, the apex of each sepal being 
lengthened out into long, tail-like points, ana 
measure from 8 inches to 12 inches from tip to 
tip; the ground colour of the sepals is pale- 
yellow, thickly spotted, and barred transversely 
with deep, blackish-purple, the whole inner 
surface being hairy ; the tails are smooth, 
wholly blackish-purple; the tip is very small, 
white, and pouched. These Hovers are pro¬ 
duced at various times of the year, and they 
last in beauty for Mveral weeks. Native of 
New Grenada. 

M. Bella.— The above is an outline of the 
shape of all theM kinds, but they differ con¬ 
siderably in colour and in the shape of the lip; 
In bella the inner side of the sepals is oohreoui- 
yellow, and the exterior is dull-purple, as also 
are the long tails ; the lip is uniform and white. 
It blooms during the autumn months, and comes 
from New Grenada, 

M. Roizli. —The flowers of this plant are 
deep purplish-black, bearing a few black warts 
near the margin, whilst the small tip is pale- 
mauve. New Grenada. 

M. Koszlj rubra is a beautiful variety of the 
preceding, with erect flower-stems, the ground 
colour is creamy-yellow, profusely and regularly 
barred with transverse lines of reddiah-ohooo- 
late ; lip oblong, with margin curved inwards; 
pale-pink. New Grenada. 

M. Wallisi— This is a very large flowered 
and beautiful form, the inner surface of the 
sepals is hairy, and the edges are fringed with 
long hairs; the ground oolour is pale-yellow or 
lemosi-ooloar, spotted and blotched with reddish- 
ohooolate, the outer surfaoe and long tails are of 
the same reddish-brown hue. It is a winter 
bloomer. New Grenada. 

M. nyoterina.— The expanse of this flower is 
about 6 inches, the ground oolour of the sepals 
Is tawny-yellow, spotted and blotohed with dull 
purple, and covered with short hairs; tails 
purplish-brown, lip inourved; white. Native 
of New Grenada. 

Matt. Bramble. 


Libonla floribonda —This plant takes up 
little room, and is easily grown, requiringno more 
attention than a Salvia or a Veronica. It is a 
profuse bloomer, ooming into flower at a time 
during the winter when blooming plants are not 
too plentiful. Plants that were struck in the 
spring, if not already in the pots in whioh they 
are to flower, should at onoe be moved into 
them, for if there is not enough time allowed 
for their roots to get well hold of the soil 
before the autumn is far advanoed they will be 
deficient in the size and strength neoessary to 
their flowering well. Six-inch or 7- inoh pots will 
be large enough, in most oases, for spring-struck 
stock. Loam, leaf-mould, and sand, with some 
rotten manure, answers well for this Libonia. 
Quick-growing plants like this do not require to 
have the soil pressed so firmly in the pots as 
slower growers do, but the loose potting some¬ 
times practised is a mistake, as few plants do 
so well when the material in which their roots 
are placed is left too open. One of the worst 
evils consequent on over-loose potting is that in 
watering the pots always ring whether the soil 
within them is dry or not, a condition whioh 
tends to mislead those whose experience in 
plant growing is limited. This Libonia is a 
somewhat eroot grower, consequently, if the 
plants are not already sufficiently furnished the 
shoots must again be stopped. A warm, genial 
temperature is neoessary to grow it well, giving 
air in the daytime, with a little shade 
when the sun is powerful; oIom the lights 
early, and syringe overhead at the same time. 
If any old stook that flowered last winter have 
been retained, these will need pots a size or two 
larger, and, when the soil is full of roots, 
manure-water should be given, as, in common 
with other quick-growing, soft-wooded subjects, 
unless the specimens get enough to support 
them proportionate to their size, during the time 
of active growth, they bloom meagrely.—T. B. 

Chrysanthemum Madame Dea- 
graoge. —This is one of the very best of early 
white-flowered Chrysanthemums. It is much 
in advance of the small-flowered early pompon 
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such as Model, that flower at the same date. 
We find the blooms most useful in a out state, 
for although when they open they are creamy- 
white, they soon change to the dearest white, 
and last for a long time in water. We have 
grown a quantity of this variety, and a good 
proportion of the stook is now in full bloom, 
while others are only just showing bud, thus 
giving a long season of flowers for one variety. 
The early floweriog ones are those that were 
left on old stools when under glass, and that 
had made considerable progress before they 
were removed to their summer quarters. The 
later flowering ones, whioh are much the finest 
plants, are those struok from outtings and 
grown on in the usual way; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that this beautiful variety 
can be had in flower for fully three months by 
utilising the earlier growths made under glass, 
and allowing them to grow without stopping 
for the earliest bloom, and depending on spring- 
struck outtings to snpply the main and late 
crop of flowers. This Chrysanthemum is 
especially valuable from the fact that the 
season at whioh it flowers is about the 
most difficult time of the whole year in whioh 
to get good white flowers in quantity, except 
by those who have plenty of. glass structures. 
I feel sure that the large demands made on 
gardeners for white cut flowers will lead to this 
kind being very largely grown, and to its season 
being prolonged by various devices. I may 
also add it makes most effective pot plants for 
indoor deooration, being dwarf and sturdy in 
habit, and requiring no stopping or pinohing to 
induce it to form bushy specimens.— G. 

Ooronillae- —These are very distinob looking 
plants, easily grown, and amongst the freest of 
free bloomers. They succeed well with ordinary 
greenhouse warmth. The kinds I have fonnd 
best adapted to pot-culture are C. slauoa and 
0 . floribonda, but I have some misgmngs about 
the names I received them under being correct. 
Both are remarkably free bloomers, ooming in 
during the summer season or later, according to 
the temperature they are kept in during the 
early spring months. Cuttings strike freely 
any time from spring to autumn. If put in now 
time will be saved, as the little plants will, all 
through the next summer, be much in advance 
of such as are not rooted before spring. 
Cuttings, consisting of bits of the present 
season’s shoots, from 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
inserted 1 inoh or 2 inches apart, in pans or 
pots, filled with sand, and oovered with a propa¬ 
gating glass, will soon strike if kept in a little 
warmth, shading from the sun, and keeping the 
material moist. When fairly rooted move them 
singly into small pots. Coronillas will suooeed 
in either peat or loam, but in the former the 
growth is freer. Sift the material, and add 
some sand to ib. Keep the little plants close 
for a few weeks, until tbe roots have begun to 
move, when give them more air, but they should, 
if possible, have a night temperature through 
the winter of about 50 degs., by whioh means 
both root and top-growth will go on moving 
slowly. In this way the plants will be in a 
condition to make more progress than if growth 
oeased during the dormant Mason. These 
Coronillas flower profusely when quite small; 
little examples in 6-inch or 7-inoh pots bloom as 
well in proportion to their size as larger 
specimens. —T. B. 


1325.— Trespass- — According to the de¬ 
cision of the judges in a recent appeal oase 
“R. S.” is really without a remedy. In the 
case to which I refer, the judges held that the 
oooupier of a field in whioh Mushrooms grow 
must sue for damages in the county oourt in¬ 
stead of summoning the trespassers before the 
magistrates. This to me seems rather a hard¬ 
ship on the oooupier. It oannot be right for a 
man to be unable to prevent other people 
ooming on his land. I advise **R. 8.” to con¬ 
sult a lawyer on this point; then, if he finds the 
law to be against him he had better try the 
effect of force.— Falcon bridge. 

1305. — Sulphide of potassium- — 
The property quantity is at the rate of 
& oz. and £ oz. to the gallon of water. For 
mildew on Strawberries I found the latter 
strength to be effectual; but for Roses, Vines, 
and other things In the open air it should, I 
think, be used at the stronger rate. It should 
be put in water, the syringe thoroughly drenoh- 


lag the foliage both top and bottom, and should 
remain on for ten days. To moot syringes there 
is a jet as well as a rose, and this is best for the 
purpose, placing the forefinger partially over it, 
so as to oast a fine spray. In this way the 
solution oan be got to every portion of the 
foliage.—J. 0. B. 


THB OOMING WH WEB WORK. 

Extracts Jrom a garden diary , Jrom August 20 th 
to August 27th. 

Planted late Celery. The weather is very trying to 
vegetation. Mulohlng, watering, and (hading constitutes 
a good part of the work In this department now. The 
shading is chiefly done by catting branctaea from the trees 
and laying them on the newly-planted ground. For¬ 
tunately we have plenty of treee to out from. When out 
at this season the leaves qolokly wither ; bat they hang 
on and afford the neceeeary shading notwithstanding. 
Dag up Potatoee to dear ground for Spinach and late 
Turolpe. The Potatoes are ripe enough for lifting. Some 
people in selecting seed Potatoee save the small ones for 
planting. I like to save the beet, and then the stook 
improves instead of deteriorating. Made the last sowing 
of winter Spinach and winter Onions. Transplanted 
Parsley, making a good-elzed bed in a warm situation, 
where it oan be easily sheltered in winter. Shall not 

J ermlt any to be gathered from this bed till the winter. 

ranch Beans have stood the drought well, not only whom 
mulohed but also in the open quarter, with the soil fre¬ 
quently stirred between the rows. It le neoessary that 
the pods be gathered before they get old, or the plants 
will ossae to bear. Top-dressed Cucumbers In plte, mix¬ 
ing a littls Olay's manure with the oompoel. ▲ little 
fresh oompoet spread over the roots oooaslonally Is a 
great help. Kept down red spider on Melons ard Cucum¬ 
bers by eyrioglng with a weak eolation cf Jeye’s Gar¬ 
dener’s Frier d. Props gated bedding plants Verbenas^ 
Heliotropes, Petunias, Ro., are placed In a pit We are 
using 18-tized pots for those thing!; but shall pot off 
singly when rooted, throwing away the weakly looking 
plants, and keeping only the strong ones for furnish log 
the future stook. In the oaie of Verbenas this selection u 
important, as a good deal of the weakness among Ver¬ 
benas. noticeable a few years back, was due to over pro¬ 
pagation and keeping weakly plants for stook purposes. 
Pelargoniums of all kinds, whether plaoed in pots or 
boxes, will be best in the open air. This Is s busy time in 
the flower-garden, pioklng off seeds and waterlog, follow¬ 
ing this up by stirring the surface of the beds to prevent 
baking. The beds of Pelargoniums are looking wtU. the 
tricolors of the Mrs. Pollock section are very bright in 
leafage, and none of the Pelargonium-beds have beeq 
watered, but the surface has bees frequently stirred- 
The herbaceous plants have had a tryiog time: the mast 
effective things at the present momtnt are tne double 
perennial Sunflowers, ths Globe Thistle a, and the Tree 
Celandines. Large masses of these plants tend to com¬ 
pensate for many things that are not satisfactory. Dust¬ 
ing sulphur on Roses, symptoms of mildew having mads 
its appearance. Filled a frame fall of outtings of Moony- 
mns rad loans variegatus. They will be rooted by the 
spring. We want several thousands to form broad 
edgings with, in contrast with Ivy. Potted on winter- 
blooming Begonias and aonal Pelargoniums. Shall not 
•hif t after this. Cut the last of the early Grapes. Washed 
the Vines with engine to free the foliage from duet, Ro , to 
keep the leaves fresh and green as long as possible. {Sot¬ 
ting on yonng Palma. Sponged leaves of stove plants. 
Trained Chrysanthemum*. Watered daily now with 
weak liquid-manure, and sprinkling twloe, morning and 
evening, to keep the foliage fresh. It is neoessary to be 
oarefnl abont the water; If hard water le used the pores 
of the leaves will be choked with lime. Uoleee quite eote 
about the purity of the water, I should sprinkle the ground 
beneath the plants well, and trust to ths vapour arising 
therefrom to keep the foliage on the plants. We are still 
waterlog late Peaches on walls. We have plenty of fruit, 
but the fruits are smaller than usual. Sowed Early 
London and Veitoh’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower. 

Greek house. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. — Greater im- 

E rovement has been effected during rooent time* 
i this Motion of Pelargonium than in moat 
things that are cultivated in pots alike in the 
habit of growth, as in the form, oolour, and 
size of the flowers. Amongst the fine varieties 
now existent there are many that play an Im¬ 
portant part in the deooration of greenhouses 
and conservatories. Their soandent habit of 
growth is such that they require more support 
than the various other sections. The usaal way 
of training them is on wire trellises, oylindrioal 
in shape, but somewhat wider at the base and 
the middle thaninthe top. Old examples that have 
attained considerable size are the most effective, 
especially when grown to the shape mentioned, 
as they contrast well with the more bushy 
formed plants that they may he associated with. 
Their continuous disposition of flowering all 
through the growing Mason, necessitates their 
being regularly supplied with manure-water, 
particularly during this and the following 
month, as their roots will have mnoh exhausted 
the soil. Grown in this way, the shoots require 
attention from time to time in training, bat 
this should not be carried farther than needful 
to keep the plante from having a straggling, 
‘ untidy appearanoe. These Ivy-leaved varieties 
stand unequalled for filling hanging - basket* 
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So grown, their long, flexible shoots, clothed 
with glossy, enduring leaves, can be arranged 
loaito cover the bottoms of the baskets that, 
if not clothed in this way, are objectionable to 
look upon. By a judicious arrangement of 
the colours of the varieties used, the baskets 
so filled are very effective. As a matter of 
oourse, large, old specimens are not suitable for 
using in this manner, consequently, young 
stock should be propagated annually. Cuttings 
may now be put in. At this time it is best 
to strike them singly in small pots, which 
drain and half-fill with a mixture of sifted 
loam, rotten manure, and a little sand, 
the top all sand. Stand the outtings in a cold 
frame, or under a hand-light, out-of-doors, in a 
sunny position, keeping them close, moderately 
moist, and shaded from the sun. When well- 
rooted, give them more air, with plenty of light 
and a free admission of sun. If the little plants 
can be wintered where they will be a few de¬ 
grees warmer than in a greenhouse, keeping 
them close to the glass, they will make more 
progress, and will sooner be effective after they 
are transferred to the baskets in spring. 

Botterfly flower (Schizinthus).—The fact 
of this plant being a common annual that any¬ 
one oan grow out-of-doors is sufficient to make 
many suppose that it is not worth house-room 
and attention, cultivated in pots. This is a 
mistake, as, when fairly treated, it beats half 
the flowering plants one meets with in green¬ 
houses during spring. It is easily and quickly 
grown, whilst the profusion of elegant flowers 
it produces is suoh as to make it one of 
the most telling subjects in cultivation. 
Indeed, the full extent of what oan be 
done with it is rarely seen out-of-doors. 
Seed should be sown at once; they may 
be put in 3*inoh or 4 inch pots, drained, and 
filled with a mixture of sifted loam, to which 
add some leaf-mould, rotten manure, and a little 
sand. Put half-a-dozen seeds in a pot, stand 
the pots close to the glass in a oold frame. 
Directly the seedlings appear give air freely 
night and day, for it 1b necessary to keep the 
plants compact and short-jointed, as if they get 
at all drawn, especially in their early stages, 
they will not regain the condition essential to 
their thriving and flowering profusely. The 
plants should be thinned out to one or two ac¬ 
cording to the size pots they are to be grown in. 
Let them remain in the frame until there is 
danger of frost, when move them to a green¬ 
house for the winter, standing them dose to the 
glass. 

Solanums. —Plants of the berry - bearing 
Solanums, whether planted out or grown in 
pots, require more than usual attention in 
exceptionally hot dry summers in respect to 
water to the roots, particularly if in pots, as if 
the soil gets dry two evils are sure to follow: 
the leaves on the lower part of the branches will 
lose their colour and die off prematurely, in whioh 
oase much of the appearance of the plants is 
lost, and red spider, to whioh these Solanums 
are liable, is equally certain to attack them. 
To keep this pest down the plants, both in pots 
and when turned out in the open ground, should 
be well syringed daily. 

Veronicas and Salvias. — The different 
varieties of both these plants are remarkable 
for the quantity of roots they make, through 
which oause they quickly exhaust the soil 
within their reach, even when planted out. To 
remedy this, limited applications of weak 
manure-water should be given, and liberal 
applications of clean water almost daily whilst 
the weather keeps dry. When grown in pots, 
manure-water may be given much oftener than 
it would be safe to apply it to plants that are 
turned out, as, if these are much stimulated, 
they grow to an unmanageable size. In the 
case of stock that is planted out, and that 
may happen to be getting over-large, it will be 
better to cut their roots well back, severing 
them with a spade in the usual way. If this is 
done now, the plants will not be subjected to bo 
severe a check when their roots are out back 
previous to their being lifted for potting 
later on. 

Stove. 

Vincas. —Amateurs who have the conveni¬ 
ence of a warm house will find these plants 
amongst the easiest to grow, with the additional 
merit of being free and continuous bloomers, as 
they keep on flowering from spring to autumn. 
But, when located *u houses of lijnited ex- 
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tent, small examples, suoh as oan be accom¬ 
modated in 6-inon or 8-lnch pots, will answer 
best, in which case it is better to propagate as 
many at the present time as will fairly be re¬ 
quired for blooming next summer. This will 
admit of the old plants now blooming being de¬ 
stroyed in autumn when they have done 
flowering. Cuttings of the young shoots strike 
freely ; choose such as have no flower-buds in 
them; they may either be put singly in little 
pots filled with sand, or half-a-dozen together 
in a larger size. They require a moderate 
amount of heat to induce the formation of roots; 
keep them close, moist, and shaded in the way 
that answers for most warm stove plants. As 
soon as the tops begin to grow pinch out the 
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points, and when the little pots are full of 
roots move them into others two sizes larger. 
Winter in a house or pit where a temperature 
of 60 degs. is kept up. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Effects of the drought.— These are every¬ 
where visible in burnt-up lawns and stunted 
growths of flowers. The only things which 
really seem to have enjoyed the heat are the 
Pelargoniums, which, when planted in deep 
land, are now very bright; but, as I heard a gar¬ 
dener grumbling yesterday, “ Yes, I grant they 
are bright and snowy, but one cannot cut them 
to send to town to fill the vases in the rooms, 
as the petals fall out if only sent a journey of a 
dozen miles.” But the herbaceous plants in many 
instances, if not well supplied with nourish¬ 
ment, are in a sorry plight now. Carnations 
are nice for cutting, and the summer-blooming 
Chrysanthemums are useful, including the 
annual varieties, which may be raised from 
(eeds. Stocks, Double Zinnias,German Soablous, 
and Asters are useful for outting now, as are, 
also, double zonal Pelargoniums. We have 
discarded the mowing machine for the present, 
and are skimming the lawns over with the 


soy the to remove the bents whioh break away 
from the machine. 

Mildew on Roses. —If well supplied with 
nourishment, mildew has not yet given muoh 
trouble. When it appears, attack it at once 
with sulphur. Liquid-manure will be a great 
help now to give size to the blossoms and sub¬ 
stance to the petals. Without this help many 
of the flowers must be small. 

Fragrance in the garden. —The heat and 
drought has dissipated muoh of the fragrance 
in the garden, especially during the heat of the 
day. In the evening the perfume of Stocks 
and Heliotropes are perceptible, and in the 
twilight the night-scented Stook and the 
tuberose-flowered Tobacco (Niootiana affinis) 
fill the air with sweetness. Mignonette is 
doing well in this neighbourhood, but the at¬ 
mosphere is too dry to retain its fragrance. 
Musk has disappeared, owing to the heat, and 
Sweet Peas are only the skeletons of their former 
selves; but Lavender has been very effective. 

Propagating bedding plants. —This work 
should be pushed forward as fast as outtings 
can be obtained. All the frames will strike 
best in the open air; the other things will do 
best in a frame. 

Seedling Hollyhocks —There is yet time 
to sow seeds in boxes in a frame. Pick off 
when large enough, and keep in pots in frame 
till next March. 

Pinks and Pansies.— Prepare beds for 
young plants of these. Add as muoh ^fresh 
loam as possible. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Ripening the wood. —This is the 
very essence of all successful Grape-culture. 
Vines with their roots deep in the earth require 
more help to mature their wood than do those 
whose roots are near the surface, and this help 
must be given in the shape of artificial heat, if 
necessary, though a good roasting with the 
sun’s warmth will do muoh. 

Green foliage, until the wood is hard and 
brown, is a necessity, if the work is to be well 
done, as, when the foliage dies off before the 
wood Is perfectly ripe, there must be a falling- 
off in the crop of the next year, even supposing 
the injury does not extend beyond. It is well, 
therefore, to guard the foliage, especially the 
main leaves, from all injury from red spider, 
thrip, or any other cause. Odd bunches of 
Grapes that may be now hanging in the early 
bouse should be cut and bottled, to permit of 
the engine being uied in the house. 

Strawberry notes. —Plantations which are 
to stand for another year should not be allowed 
to perish from drought. Cut away all runners, 
increase the depth of the mulching, and give a 
good soaking of water. By a soaking is meant 
Buffioient to moisten the soil 18 inches or so 
down. 

Newly- planted beds must be shaded till 
the weather changes. This is a very simple 
matter where there are plenty cf trees. 
Branches cut from Elm or Ash-trees will re¬ 
tain their foliage for a long time. The leaves 
will wither, it is true, but they will hang on. 
The branohea may either be laid on the surfaoe 
of the bed, or the thick ends thrust into the 
ground, using them in sufficient numbers to 
break the rays of the sun. 

Wall trees. —Keep down lateral growths on 
Pears and Plums. Aprioota will not require 
any more water, now the fruits are ripe or 
ripening. By-and-by, when the weather becomes 
cooler, rake off the mulching, and let the solar 
heat into the roots, to help to ripen the growth, 
and to promote fertility. Expose the fruits of 
Poaches as muoh as possible by removing a leaf 
here and there, if necessary, to give colour and 
flavour. Gather all fruits a couple of days 
before they are ripe, and let them finish in the 
fruit-room. If to be sent away, pack up, and 
start on the journey at once, as the ripening 
prooess will oontinue when on the journey. 
Peaohes will not keep long after they are quite 
ripe, and in that condition are bad subjects to 
pack and Bend on a journey. 

Packing material must be soft and elastic. 
Dry, clean Moss, or short, clean Grass, cut 
with the mowing machine, and dried, is a good 
substitute. Before using the Moss, lay it on a 
dry, dean mat, and beat it well with a stick. 
This removes all dust, Ac., and increases its 
elasticity. Peaches are best sent in single 
layers in shallow boxes; In no oase should more 
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thin two layer* be placed in a box. Pat a good 
layer of Mom In the box first, than pack each 
Peach in a piece of thin paper, and wrap it in a 
piece of cotton wadding. Elevate one end of the 
box a little, and begin packing at the loweet end. 
Fill in the box with the dry wadding, *o that 
the frnite cannot move. 

Guavas are eaaily cultivated in a warm 
greenhooee, either aa bnahea or trained up near 
the glaaa. They make a nloe change in the 
deasert in autumn. Plante heavily laden ehonld 
be Mskted with liquid manure. 

Early Apples.— The beat oooking Apple now 
la Lord Suffield ; the beat daaaert Apple ia the 
Irlah Peach. The beat deaaert Pear ia the 
Jargonelle, and this will be qulokly followed by 
Williams' Bon Chretien. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The sunshine for many weeka now haa 
been glorious—too glorioua, in fact, for many 
kltohen garden oropi, eapeoially where the 
manure aupply haa been email and the land only 
aurfaoe cultivated. It ia an old saying—•* If a 
thins ia worth doing at all it ia worth doing 
well/’ and the leaaon the ennahlne teaohea the 
kitchen gardener ia, firet, deepen and manure 
the land, and then keep a loose aurfaoe with the 
hoe and fork. Irrigation, where It oan be 
carried out oheaply, renders auooess certain j 
but much of the watering in gardens ia use¬ 
less, and the time would be better spent in cul¬ 
tivating operations. 

The green crops — Where not mulched, the 
surface oannot be too much stirred. It will be 
better to take the steel fork and loosen it up 
5 Inches or 6 inches deep, for there is no moist¬ 
ure in the land within that distance of the 
surface, unless mulched. 

New Zsaland Spinach. —We find this very 
useful now, and aa we have a large bed, we oan 
plok daily, or, If desired, we can out the young 
shoots. This la the only green orop which 
really seems to be enjoying the heat. 

The early-planted Brussels Sprouts have 
covered all the ground, and seem none the 
worse for the roasting. The Sprouts will oome 
early in autumn, and will be valuable. 

Late Celery may still be planted. Tho¬ 
roughly moisten the trenches the day before 
planting. Set out the plants early In the 
morning ; water and shade Immediately. 
Branohes laid over the trenches are a capital 
and cheap expedient. 

Onions and Spinach. —The sowing of these 
should no longer be delayed. Well moisten 
the drills before sowing, and shade with 
branches after. 

Plant out Cole worts. —Any plants left in 
the seed bed should be planted out on the 
ohance of their oomlng in useful. Fork the land 
over, draw desp drills, moisten them tho¬ 
roughly, plant 8 inches or 9 inches apart, and 
give another soaking, and, if possible, out some 
Elm or Ash branohes, and lay over the ground, 
and thev will give very little further trouble 
aa the nights are getting cooler and longer. 

The Giant Zitteau Onion is a good variety 
for sowing now. It is very large, and keeps 
better th in the Tripolis. 

8owing Cauliflowers.— From the 25th to 
the 30th is a good time to sow Cauliflowers for 
standing the winter. I have given up sowing 
now, finding a later sowing under glass more 
reliable. If the seeds are sown now fork up the 
land, moistening it thoroughly. When settled 
rake it over level, sow the seeds, cover them, 
and shade with branches or mats spread over 
the bed flat. 

Lettuce and Endive. —Sow these in quantity 
now to make sure to have plenty of plants. 
The plants from this sowing should be set out 
on a warm border. Those from previous sowings 
may go between the Celery trenches or be 
planted on good land in some open situation. 

Tomatoes. —Remove a leaf here and there to 
assist in ripmiug the fruit. Mulch and water 
to enable the sun to do its work without In j ary 
to the plants. Those who have not yet done so 
should take outtlngs for growing under glass. 

Mushroom beds. —This is the beat season to 
make up new beds, either in the op» air or In 
sheds or cellars. The weather is excellent for 
preparing materials for open air beds. The 
beds must be made firm and if the spawn ia good 
there is not much fear of failure. 

Cucumbers.—D o not 
exhaust themselves - 
Digitized b 


ear of failure. 

o not let plants in frames 
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to oarry them on through the autumn liquid 
manure and rioh top-dressing may be advan¬ 
tageously used now. Sow seeds and strike 
cuttings now for the winter supply. 

French Beans must be planted in a cold pit 
for late autumn use. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Single flowering Petunias are affording 
the gayest effect. The hot sun has forced 
these into superabundant bloom, while the 
growth is comparatively restricted; and the 
hotter It is, the richer do the oolours of 
these effective subjects oome out. Never have 
I seen beds of Petunias affording so bright an 
appearanoe as ours are doing this summer. 

Zonal Pelargoniums also are doing well, 
having made only a very moderate growth, and 
being oovered with bloom, at least wherever 
fullv exposed to sun and air; where they are 
in the least sheltered by other tall plants or 
shrubs, these do not succeed nearly so well. The 
moot effeotive of all the bedding varieties with 
us ia the beautiful double, F. V. Raspail, the 
large and abundant trusses of bloom, and their 
intense orlmaon-soarlet colour quite eclipsing 
all others. In wet seasons this variety grows 
too strongly; but in a summer like the present, 



S lanted in any odd corners. Michaelma 
'aisles are in many cases already showing their 
buds, and should be assisted with liquid manure, 
which will increase the size and quantity of the 
flowers. B. 0. R. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A NOBLE LAWN PLANT. 

The hardy evergreen Bamboo (Bambusa 
Mktake.) 

Probably the hardiest and best of all the kinds 
of Bamboo suitable for planting on lawns in this 
country is the noble evergreen variety which 
forms the subject of the two annexed illustrations. 
Nothing can exceed the grace and beauty In 
garden scenery of a Bamboo of any kind, if freely 
grown. The beat way to treat any of theao 
plants obtained in summer or autumn would 
oe to grow them through the winter in a cool 
frame or pit till the end of April, then harden 
them off for a fortnight or so, and plant out in 
a nloe warm spot, sheltered also, with a good, 
free soil, taking care that the roots are carefully 
spread oat, and giving a good watering to settle 
the soil. There are no plants (particularly the 
kind we figure) more worthy of attention than 
these where the climate is at all favourable to 
them, and there are numerous 
moist nooks near the sea side In 
various parts of the country where 
they will be found to grow most 
satisfactorily, as well as in the 
sooth. B. Metake flourishes most 
luxuriantly in the gardens at Kew, 
It is well to bear in mind that the 
first year or two of a young Bam¬ 
boo after planting, only thin, poor 
shoots are produced, so a fair space 
of time must be given them in 
which to develop themselves before 
their true character 1s seen. 

Bamboo. 


Hardy evergreen Bamboo (Bambusa Metake). 

and with only moderately rich soil to grow in, 

It is simply a model of a bedding zonal. 

Seedling Carnations —Plants of these from 
seed sown about twelve months ago, and pricked 
out from the seed-bed—whioh was slightly pro¬ 
tected during the winter—in the spring, are 
flowering most profniely, and are most urnfal 
for cutting from, particularly as the blooms are 
so enduring. A batch that was sown last spring, 
however, potted off in the autumn, wintered in 
a cold frame, and planted out in April, are doing 
even better than the above, and affording mnoh 
finer flowers. Ws have finished layering, and 
thoee who have not yet got through with this 
operation should set to work without loss of 
time. 

The lanoe-liaved Tick seed (Coreopsis 
lanoeolata) is just now in fall bloom, and comes 
in nlosly for onttlng from. The rich, yet soft, 
golden-yellow of these pretty flowers is very 
effeotive, and the plants succeed under the 
simplest culture. A few Gaillardias also should 
be tried by those whoee gardens are fairly well 
situated. We do not think that these favourite 
flowers would auooeed in very smoky places, 
bat, being of a vigorous and florlferoua nature, 
they will bloom more or less well wherever the 
situation is comparatively open, and the atmos¬ 
phere not too heavily laden with smoke and 

The Bay Willow (Epilobinm angustlfolium) 
is among the best of town plants, and its heads 
of rosy blossoms are very effeotive among 
shrube, towards the back of mixed borders, or 


Hardy Ferns. —These are not 
used to nearly aa great advantage 
aa they might be in town gardens. 
A large part of such enclosures ia 
frequently so shaded as to be quiet 
unsuitable for the growth of the 
ordinary run of flowering plants, 
and this would just suit Ferns. 
Again, the subdued light of towns 
is very unfavourable to the healthy 
development of ordinary subjects, 
but is rather an advantage than 
otherwise in the case of Ferns. 
The great disadvantage we have to 
contend with is the unusual dry¬ 
ness of the atmosphere, whereas it 
ia well known that all Ferns attain 
their finest development In a con¬ 
stantly moist medium ; but this Is 
easily to bs overcome by artificial means. 
Again, failure often occurs through a position 
exposed to onrrenta of air being ohoaen for the 
fernery. This is very injurious, and to do well 
the spot should be so aoreened that the motion 
of the air around the plants la reduced to a 
minimum. The soil of town gardens is often 
—generally, in faot—unsuited to the growth of 
Ferns; In a soar and pasty or rubbishy mate¬ 
rial they will never succeed properly. A 
mellow, porous loam, peaty or sandy rather 
than heavy, is best, though an admixture of 
loam and peat, or loam and leaf-mould, with 
some sand, is suitable. The great point ia 
porosity ; in the oonntry we have seen splendid 
Ferns growing in nothing but the waste or re¬ 
fuse from old ooal-workiugs. Once more, a 
bank of soil, with a few flints or burrs from the 
brickfield scattered over it, is not a rockery, or 
anything bat an eyesore. Natnral rooks or 
stones should, if possible, be used, and these 
most be arranged and built np in as natnral and 
irregular a style as possible, the Interstloes being 
filled .np with small pieces of stone or briok, 
the pocEets filled with soil, as above, and the 
Ferns planted in these. The male Fern (Lastrea 
Filix-mas), the oommon Polypody (P. vnlgare), 
the Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix faemlna), the 
Broad Priokly-toothed Fern (Lastrea dilatata), 
the Hart’s-tongne (Soolopendrinm vnlgare), and 
even the graoeful Prickly Shield Ferns (Poly- 
stiohums) will be found to suoceed in most 
plaoM with a little oare, and some others may 
be tried. If success Is not to be had In the 
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open air, try them under glass, where nearly 
all the British spades may be readily cultivated 
without heat or anything but the shelter from 
currents of air ana the deposition of soot and 
duet. 


MULCHING AND WATERING. 

Thi sb duties have been an important part of 
every gardener's work for some weeks past, for 
without due attention to them soaroely any 
crop in the garden oould come to perfection, 
ana without watering the greater proportion of 

f arden plants oould not have been kept alive. 

'he season has been a moat remarkable one, as 
we began the year with a very heavy rainfall, 
and the springs so high that in this locality we 
had great difficulty in keeping stoke-hole fires 
from being put out by water; but ainoe that 
date we have never had enough rain at any one 
time to fill up our water-tanks. The spring 
being very cold and dry until quite the end of 
May, when a sudden change to tropical sunshine 
ooourring without any of the refreshing showers 
of spring found the soil as dry at the beginning 
as it usually is at the end of summer, with the 
result that crops of a tender nature soon began 
to suffer. As we usually suffer from drought in 
some portion of the summer, we had many of 
the crops heavily mulched in spring, and have 
continued to apply some sort of protection to 
the roots of all things that we can apply it to, 
and every particle of manure, litter, Grass, or 
anything that will keep moisture in the soil by 
preventing too rapid evaporation, has been 
pressed into the servioe, or I fear our losses 
would be far greater than they already are. 
Roses, under a heavy ooating of rough 
manure, kept flowering bravely through 
the drought; but the heat was so intense that 
unless one gathered them In the bud before the 
sun got full play on them they were useless, the 
oolour being quite burnt out of them. Without 
mulching and watering, the plants died out¬ 
right. Bedding plants have refused to grow 
freely, even when well supplied with moisture, 
and I find a ooating of Cocoa-fibre to keep the 
soil moist batter than too frequent watering on 
a bare surface. Kitohen garden orops have 
suffered dreadfully, for, even with mulching and 
watering, the Peas have been hard before fully 
grown, and Cabbages as blue as the skies. 
Really good saladiog has been very diffi suit to 
get in crisp condition. Fruit-trees have claimed 
a deal of attention, nearly all having had their 
roots oovered with manure, and still the Apples 
drop heavily, and will not attain anything like 
their full size, the drought having penetrated 
deeply. Under glass, where a oopious supply 
of water Is available, Vines, Cucumbers, 
Melons, Tomatoes, and other heat-loving 
subjeots, have done splendidly. Mulohing the 
roots, heavily waterlog the borders, and oon- 
tlnually damping walls, foot-paths, and every 
dry surface, to keep a genial temperature, has 
kept them growing while all outside orops are 
languishing. Even the forest trees are shedding 
their leaves, a proof that the drought has 
penetrated deeply, and we shall have the sere 
and yellow leaf very early in 1887. 

Hants, __G. 

The African Lily (Agapanthus umbel 
latus).—This fine old greenhouse plant is onoe 
more In great beauty, its towering spikes of 
light-blue flowers making it a conspicuous 
object, either under glass or in the open. In 
the south of England it is muoh used for filling 
large vases, set out in the pleasure-ground in 
summer, and few more appropriate plants for 
the purpose oan be grown than this. The foliage 
Is very handsome, and the flowers last a con¬ 
siderable time in good oondition. Large 
wooden or slate tubs, or pots banded with 
iron, are mostly used, as the roots are very 
powerful; and when they get matted together, 
they will burst any ordinary flower-pot. The 
best way I find is to get some good sound 
loam and a little manure, and pot pretty 
firmly. An abundant supply of water m the 
growing season is indispensable, and by the aid 
of liquid-manure old plants may be kept in 
good health and flower freely every season. 
The main thing is to keep the foliage olean. 
Any oool greenhouse will do in winter, so long 
as the plants get the light; for, if stored in a 
dark place, they get muoh weakened, being of 
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an evergreen character. There is a variegated¬ 
leaved and also a white-flowered variety, but 
at the present they are comparatively soaroe. 
They are all very ornamental when well grown, 
as the leaves are finely arohed, and whether in 
bloom or not, they are always worthy of a plaoe 
in the conservatory, as they combine the best 
points of both flowering and foliage plants in 
one subjeot.— J. G. H. 

Roving Sailor.— Illness has prevented my 
replying before to 11 Esperanoe's” remarks in 
Gardening, July 2, p. 220, on the Roving Sailor. 
My authority for Identifying Lin aria Cy mbalaria 
with the Mother of Thousands is the Rev. C. A. 
Johns' “ Flowers of the Field,” fourth edition, 
p. 459, 460. Hitherto I had thought the above 
title referred only to Saxifrage Barmentosa, as 
“Esperauoe” suggests.— Constant Rkadkb. 

Lobelia White Perfection.—One of the 
best things in the way of improved summer 
bedding plants is a really good dwarf white 
Lobelia, oalled White Perfection. It 1s of 
excellent habit, and with large flowers, produoed 
In suoh abundance as to look like a complete 
sheet of white. I expsot that this Lobelia will 
beoome quite as popular as the blue varieties. 
There have been white Lobelias for a long time, 
but, compared with this one, they are poor, 
weedy things at the best. The only way to get 
a really good supply of Lobelia is to grow them 
from outtings, or divisions, of the old plants, 
and this is a good time to make provision for 
next year’s supply. Get some plants in pots as 
soon as possible, and out off all the bloom at 
onoe; keep them well watered and set in a 
partially-shaded position out-of-doors, until they 
start freely into growth. Then shake them out 
of the soil, ana divide them into as many 
rooted pieces as possible, replanting in pans, pots, 
or boxes, filled with light rich soil. Set them 
in a cold frame, water freely, and when well- 
rooted put them out-of-doors until severe frost 
oompels their being taken under cover. Keep 
the blooms cut off7 and if stood on a shelf in 
a oool house they will make dense tufts of 
green shoots that early In February may be 
parted into any quantity of pieces, and treated 
as before. To get fine plants, keep them 
clipped over, so as to remove all flower heads I 
until they are required for bidding; out, when | 
they will be ready to burst into quite a thicket 
of flower heads, and if well supplied with 
moisture will maintain an unbroken line of 
dear white the whole season.—J. G. H. 

1379. —Treatment of Pansies. — To 
grow these so that the plants will produce 
larse blooms, they must be planted in moder¬ 
ately rich soil; u this is not the oase, liquid- 
manure must be given to them twice a week. The 
soil must never be allowed to beoome dry, and 
the plants will be kept healthy and vigorous if 
they are syringed every night with olear, soft 
water. If the blooms are required for exhi¬ 
bition, the plants should only be allowed to 
flower when required; this oan be aooomplished 
by nipping off all buds until about ten days before 
the show, when nearly all may be allowed to 
grow. From three to four shoots are quite 
sufficient for one plant to oarry. In October 
the plants or even outtiogs should be plaoed in 
a cold frame, the light of whioh should be re¬ 
moved at all times, exoept in oase of very severe 
weather, the hardier they are grown the finer 
will be the bloom.—R. Majtn, Shadwdl. 

1446.— Pampas Grass,— Yours is evi¬ 
dently an inferior variety, whioh is the cause 
of the plant not flowering. It will probably do 
so as it gets older, but the very strong growing 
plants do not flower so freely as those <3 
medium strength, whioh generally produce 
handsome plumes. By tat iog up an old plant 
and dividing it early in May, the small pieces 
will in time form good plants, but the Pampas 
Grass is usually raised from seed, so your plant 
is not worth dividing.—J. C. C. 

1382. — Rape, Mustard, and Rye- 
seed8 -—Yes; green manuring would do good 
under the olroumstanoes named. The low 
prioes obtainable for beef and mutton will pro¬ 
bably cause many agriculturists to manure their 
land in this way instead of growing the orops 
for the sake of the cattle ana sheep. When a 

S reen orop is dug in for manure, the surfaoe soil 
enriched by the elements derived from the 
aftr, and by vegetable and mineral matters 


brought up from the subsoil. The orop thufl 
aota as a gatherer of plant food, and makes it 
easier for any orop sown after this green 
manuring to get its supplies from the decom¬ 
posing vegetation present in the soil. Plante 
whioh grow rapidly and cover the ground well 
are those best adapted for green manuring. 
It is also a point in their favour when their 
roots penetrate deeply. Green-manuring pro- 
duoes the greatest effect on light sandy soils in 
dry dimates, but heavier soils are also benefited 
by it.—F aloonbridqk. 

1429.— Gladioli and Lilium . —Gladioli 
should not be taken up out of the ground until 
the foliage is auito yellow. It may then be out 
off. I do not know what kind of Lily you refer 
to; any of the Liliums that are generally grown 
in the open ground do not require to be taken 
up, but the old flower stems should be out down 
in the autumn. Dahlias must be taken up 
directly after the first frost has disfigured the 
leaves. Cut down the stem to within 6 inohea 
of the ground, and after cleaning the soil from 
the roots store them away in a cellar, or soma 
other place where frost oannot reach them.— 
J. C. C. 

1316.— Plants for a south bank.— 
St. John's Wort will probably oover your 
bank as well as anything. Green Ivy would 
also do; but the brightest of all plaints that 
retain their foliage all the year is Euonymms 
radioans variegate. I should be disposed to 
plant a portion of the bank with it, to sive it a 
trial; but whatever you plant, it will be more 
or less affected by long periods of heat and 
drought, suoh as we are now passing through. 
If the bank oould be watered in dry weather 
you might grow many beautiful flowering 
plants upon it, suoh as Sedums, Saxifrages, 
Aubrietias, white Pinks, Eiioa oaraea, and Alya- 
sums, so that during spring and summer the 
bank would be very attractive.—J. C. C. 

Border Carnations. —Among seifs and 
border Carnations sent us by Mr. 0. Turner, of 
Slough, we particularly admire Almere, Annie 
Douglas, The Governor, Prinoe of Orange, Roes 
Celestial, and Colonial Beauty. We hope, 
with his deservedly high reputation for 
Carnations, he will give due plaoe to 
the noble self-coloured kinds, which are 
unequalled for the summer flower garden. 
They bloom at a time when people generally 
leave London to go to their oountry seats. 
They have qualities of beauty of oolour, fra¬ 
grance, and good oolour of foliage which the 
Rose itself does not equal. Anyone who gives 
them a plaoe, and grows them well in simple, 
bold groups, will find, if he sees half their 
charms, effective colouring, which oertainly 
no bedding plants will equal in the months of 
July and August. 

A good gathering of border Oar- 
nations. —I have the pleasure of sending yon 
a few out blooms of Carnations raised from seed 
and cultivated by myself. Owing to the ex¬ 
treme drought they are far below their usual 
standard of excellence, both in the quantity of 
the flowers, and also in the size, fulness, and 
texture of the individual blossoms, and you 
must please judge of them accordingly. The 
whole of the flowers enoiosed are seedlings, 
some of them of several years' standing, which 
have proved themselves strong and free 
bloomers. I put in a little “ grass’ 7 to show vou 
their strength.—8 olway. # * # An excdUnt 
gathering of bright coloured Carnations, espe¬ 
cially taking into account the extraordinary 
drought we have experienced this season. Notice¬ 
able amongst thtm was a fine dark Clove-scented 
kind, a brilliant striped crimson, a good yellow, 
a fleshcoloured, and a good Apricot-coloured 
kind. These are one and all worthy of propa¬ 
gation—in fact, the whole of the flowers sent were 
excellent border varieties , and the “ grass " 
showed a healthy and clean growth, and, there¬ 
fore, good culture .—Ed. 

Carnations.— Mr. Baachey sends us a baton of his 
c h arm i ng Carnations, and says that already, "owing to 
the dry weather and tbe heat, they are in a state of de¬ 
moralisation and ruin." The seedling! are very vailed 
Indeed. We hope he will persevere and get good steosg 
seedlings of eaoh of the self-coloured oner, orfmwo, reset 
white, sourlet, purple, and Intermediate shades. 

18LA.— Cleaning walks.—! should advise “ 0. E." to 
insist on the gardener only disturbing the gravel sufi- 
dently to root ap the weeds and picking them out, sad 
than spreading the gravel again, whioh should bo weu and 
frequently rolTed.-lL K. F 

Original from 
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TALL-GROWING WINDFLOWERS 
(ANEMONES). 

AMONG6T hardy herbaceous plant* few genera 
are more popular than the Windflower*, or 
Anemones, as they are botanlcally called. In 
point of sire they vary from the little vernalis or 
palmata to the gigantic A. Fannini lately in- 
trodnced from Natal, where it blossoms from 
September until December. Its flowers are 
white and fragrant, abont 3 inches in diameter, 
and Its leaves measure from 1 foot to 2 feet 
across. It is likely to prove a useful plant for 
oool conservatory decoration—» e , if planted out 
and room given for proper development. Ane¬ 
mones of the ooronaria and fulgen* groups 
belong to quite another olass, and require diffe¬ 
rent treatment. We shall, therefore, in the 
following account oonfine our remarks to the 
tall-growing species, whioh are of a permanent 
character, ana suitable for 
borders. They like deep 
rich soil, and it must be well 
drained, especially for kinds 
that need a little shade. 

These conditions being pro¬ 
vided, the lees they are 
disturbed the better will they 
be. Moet of them are easily 
propagated by root division 
and seeds, whioh they gene¬ 
rally ripen freely, and whioh 
will germinate If sown In the 
open ground as soon as 
gathered. 

AnIMONI ALPINA.— This, 
although one of the com¬ 
monest of South European 
plants, being found on almost 
every great mountain, and 
forming one cf the roots 
generally gathered by tour¬ 
ists, is not so often met with 
in gardens as it deserves to 
be, a oircumstance probably 
accounted for by its slow 
growth and the dislike to 
whioh it has to being dis¬ 
turbed. It is very variable, 
and by some botanists split 
up into many species. In 
strong soils it is very liable to 
be abnormal in form, adding 
rather than detracting from 
Its value, as the number of 
segments is often thereby in¬ 
creased from six to nine, or 
even a dozen. It grows from 
1 foot to 2 feet in height, 
roots strongly, and should 
have a deep, well-drained 
soil in whioh to grow in a 
sunny part of the rockery or 
ordinary border. Its flowers, 
which are few in an umbel, 
are creamy white inside and 
pale purplish outside, from 2 
inches to 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter, and set on finely-cut 
Fern-Uke leaves at the base 
of the umbel; the lower 
leaves, whioh are large, are 
finely divided. A variety 
called sulphurea has pale 
lemon or sulphur-ooloured 
flowers, and is also a good 

border plant. Both flower in April and May, subject. 


freely in pots when well attended to with liquid A. obtuhiloba. —This species, if in cnltiva- 
manure, and blooms earlier than in the open j tion at all at the present time, is very rare. 


by a little management, too, in keeping back 
portion of the stook, a succession of plants in | 
flower may be had for a considerable time. 
There can be no question about the value of this 
Anemone and its varieties as hardy decorative 
plants; large clumps of them are strikingly 
effective all through the autumn months. The 
white variety, Honorine Jobert (of which an 
illustration is given below), is particularly 
handsome and easily 'managed ; the secret of 
sucoess lies in having a good deep bed of rloh 
soil, and afterwards leaving the plants alone. 
If they show signs of degeneration at any time, 
supply what is needful either In the shape of 
liquid manure or top-dressing. Another variety 
called rubra, much deeper m colour than that 
reoognlsed as the type, and generally with twice 
the number of segments, Is also a desirable 


The White Japan Windflower (Anemone japonic* alba, var. Honorine Jobert) in a shrubbery. 
Engraved for Gabdssiko Illubtbatbd from a photograph. 


It is more oompaot in habit, and has 


smd the type has been cultivated in the Oxford smaller flowers than the true A japonic*. 


Botanic Garden ainoe 1658. 

A. japonica is undoubtedly the finest of the 
tall growing Windflowers. It is a native of 
damp woods on a mountain oalled Klfune, in the 
neighbourhood of Miaho, Japan, and was first 


A. narcissi flora Is a very beautiful Wind¬ 
flower, and it is also one of the freest*flower¬ 
ing species in the group to which it belongs, 
each stem carrying a large head of charming 
delicate white flower* set on an involucre, and 


Introduced to this oountry by Fortune. We making quite a charming bouquet in itself. 


have not heard of any attempts having been 
made to naturalise it in our wild gardens, but, 
if started well and left undisturbed, we see no 
reason why It should not become as much at 
home as our own wood Anemone (A. nemorosa) 
and Its varieties. If disturbed, this Anemone 
not nnfreqnently takes two and even three 
years to recover from the effects of the inter¬ 
ference. Oar plan, and one whioh we think a 
good one, is to plant the offsets in deep boxes in 


It does well in the ordinary border, and, with 
a little attention in the way of grouping it 
properly, it makes a grsnd show in early 
summer. It is said to be connected with A. 
polyanthes by intermediate forms, none of 
whioh, however, we have seen in cultiva¬ 
tion. It is dwaifer in growth than that kind, 
rarely attaining more chan a foot in height; 
the leaves are palmately five-parted, and the 
divisions are deeply out into narrow or linear 


good rich soil, and when well established, plant lobes. It has a wide distribution, being found 
ont the whole without breaking np the soil, on the Alps of Central and Sonth Europe, 
Even for greenhouse decoration this plant Is not Western Asia, Siberia, North-west America, 
nearly so often used i * 
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•wers I and also in Cashmere. 


although common at one time in good collec¬ 
tions. It is nearly allied to A. polyanthes, bnt 
in ite present state not nearly so valuable a 
decorative plant. It appears, however, judging 
by descriptions, to be very variable in colour, 
and if taken well in hand something conld no 
doubt be made of it. The flowere are white, 
pnrplish, or golden, the latter two colours being 
very desirable in a tall Windflower that sno¬ 
oted s the Globe-flowers and Crowfoots. It 
grows from 1 foot to 2 feet high, and bears a 
few three-flowered stems, making a good and 
desirable plant. The lower leaves are stalked 
nearly ronnd, and deeply oordate, and three- 
parted, the divisions variously ont and lobed. 
It is a native of the temperate and alpine 
Himalayas from Cashmere to Sikkim, and Is 
fonnd at 9,000 feet to 15,000 feet elevation. 

We hope soon to see tbla 
plant introduced. 

A. polyanthis.— So far 
as our knowledge of Hima¬ 
layan Windflowers extends, 
we know of none more 
worthy of a plaoe in the 
flower garden or rockery 
than this white starry form. 
It has a sufficiently high 
elevation from 10,000 feet to 
12,000 feet to withstand all 
the vloissitndes of onr 
ollmate, and, as it does not 
seem to be at all particular 
as to position, it will, when 
better known, make a first- 
rate ooro panion to the well- 
known Japanese plant. It 
generally begins to flower a 
month earlier than A. 
japonica, and continues in 
bloom until that species 
aucoeeds it In a low, damp, 
and half-shady position It 
attains a greater height than 
in the open, ranging from 
18 inohse to 2£ feet, and 
bearing a profusion of 
flowers, if equalled, certainly 
not surpassed, in quantity 
by that of A. japonioa. This 
speoies has been oonfoonded 
with that bearing the name 
of A. obtuailoba, bnt it is a 
far better garden plant than 
obtnsiloba ; while the latter 
bear* only from one to three 
flowers in a head, there are 
rarely lese than a dozen on 
A. polyanthes; the latter 
has mnoh con pressed and 
generally winged achenes, 
while in the other they are 
rarely, if ever, compressed, 
and the aohenes have no 
wings. The whole plant Is 
densely silky ; the leaves are 
from five to seven-lobed, 
about 4 inches in diameter, 
and have long petioles. The 
flowers are large, about 2 
inches in diameter, white, 
many in an umbel, and very 
showy ; the involucre leaves 
are variable, and more or 
lees divided. It is sometimes stated to be a 
form of A narcissi flora, whioh also extends to 
the Himalayas, bnt it is distinct enough for all 
cultural purposes. It flowers In June and 
July, sometimes earlier, and may be increased 
by division of the root* in antnmn. The most 
satisfactory plan, however, is to raise it from 
seeds, whioh it ripens in abundance, and these 
sown in the open when gathered give no more 
trouble until they are ready for prioking off or 
planting ont. It is a native of the inner 
Himalayas from Cashmere to Sikkim. 

A rivularis —This is a well-known garden 
plant, and a good oompanion to A. polyanthes, 
vitifolla, and othsrs belonging to the tall growing 
section. It is, perhaps, one of the easiest of Ane¬ 
mones to grow. It makes an exoellent border 
plant, and is not at all particular whether the 
position be shady or not When fully exposed it 
is much sturdier than in shade, and, If anything, 
more floriferoo*. The roots do not ran so mnoh 
as in tome of the others; therefore, it is lets 
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tfoufaiesoma to keep in its proper 
* or less 


The 

whole plant ia oovered more or Iesa with a ailky 
pabeioeaoe. The root stock U atont, the lower 
leavea three-parted, and the aegmenta lobed 
and evenly aerrate. It grows from 1 foot to 3 
Met in height, branohed, and bearing flattiah 
Beads of many flowers, eaoh from 1 inch to 2 
Inches in diameter. They are star-shaped, white 
and often blniah tinted inaide; the involnore 
leavea are large, and, like the othera, three- 
parted. A monatrona form, with the inflores- 
osnoe or leafy umbel often 6 inohea in diameter, 
U aaid to be common in the Weetern Himalayaa, 
bat we have never aeen it in cultivation. It 
flowera in early aummer, and ia aaid to be one 
of the moat common planta in the temperate 
regions of India and Ceylon. 

A. 8 YLV 1 ST&IS.— Thia Snowdrop Windflower 
la a charming free-growing species, and one that 
ahould be in every collection, however email. 
In email bordera it ia apt, however, to beoome 
troubleaome. It ahould have plenty of room in 

S hioh to run about, and ia an excellent plant 
ir filling up odd ooraera. A 8unny apot in the 
wood or wild garden auiteit admirably, and 
there It aoon makes a large patch. It flo weraearly 
in May, and the bloaaoma are followed in June 
by a diaplay of white woolly aeeda, whloh hang 
looaely together for a considerable time. It 
growa a foot or rarely more in height, producing 
on eaoh atom one—aeldom two—large white 
flowera, which in the bud atate reaemble Snow¬ 
drop* ; henoe the common name. The involucre 
leavea are generally more finely divided than 
those lower down. It ia propagated by offsets 
from the root, which may be planted where 
deaired aa aoon aa taken off. It ia a native of 
Central Europe and Siberia. 

A. vi ao ini an a.— Tnia ia an Amerloan apeclea, 
robuit and unruly in habit, and aultable only 
for the woodland garden, where it will ba found 
nble to take care of itaelf. It produoea a 
anooeaalon of flowera daring the whole of the 
summer. Ita near ally, A. pennaylvanioa, ia alao 
auaeful plant for the purpoae juat indicated 
Ita flowera are large, pure white, and striking. 

A.vitifolia —Tnia apeclea i§ found plentifully 
In Nepaul, where it ia aaid to be one of the moat 
oommon of native flowera. Although a very 
dnairable border plant, flowering a fortnight or 
more earlier than A. iaponioa, and aa eaay to 
cultivate, it enema to be getting rapidly out of 
oultivation. The plant found in gardena under 
thia name ia generally a form of A. japonloa, 
which it aomewhat reiemblea in habit, but ia 
widely different both in flowera and leavea. It 
•perns to thrive beat in a half-shady moist situa¬ 
tion, or where the coil ia atiff it will do well in the 
open, but it require! alight protection in aevere 
weather. It variaa in height from 1 foot to 3 
feet, and ia muoh branched. The lower leavea, 
which are very handaome, are from 5 inohea to 
8 inohea in diameter, and deeply five-lobed. 
They are amooth above and denaely oovered 
with a white tomentum beneath. The involnore 
leavea, like the radical ones, are aet on longiah 
stalks and Vine-ahaped. The flowera are about 
2 inohea in diameter, white, and in decompound 
flattened paniolea. It may be propagated by 
diviaion in autumn, but it increases very alowly; 
the offieta ahould be pricked off into a rich bed 
until ready for planting out It ia a native of 
the temperate Himalayaa in Sikkim, but only in 
the inner rangee, from 5,000 feet to 10,000 feet 
elevation, D. K. 

1080.—Artificial manure.— The wants of 
different orops are ao varied, that it ia almost an 
Impossibility to make an artificial, or even 
natural, manure which will auib all alike, for 
even farm-yard manure, whloh many suppose to 
be perfect, ia far from being an economical 
fertiliser for many orops. For general manur¬ 
ing, stable or farm-yard manure la undoubtedly 
the beat, and ahould be made the mainstay of 
all systems of cropping. Those of your readers 
who are short of stable-manure—and moat of 
them, I daresay, will be so—can, with a very 
•mall supply of it, aided by judloious artificials, 
at all times oommand the maximum crop which 
the season will produoe. The prinofpal in¬ 
gredients of all manures or plant foods, are, 
practically speaking, limited to three simple 
aubitanoea—viz., nitrogen, phoaphorio sold, and 
potash. Nearly every plant for its full develop¬ 
ment requires one or other of theae substances 
to be in excess of the othera. For im Wny , 
nitrogen ia the element required principally to 
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grow the Grains, Grasses, Cabbages, Onions, 
Ac.; while phoaphorio acid ia the principal food 
of the Turmp family, and potaah that of the 
Potato raoe. The principal sources of nitrogen 
are: Nitrate of soda, sulphateof ammonia, guano, 
dried blood, dried flesh, bones, and soot, in the 
order enumerated. Phosphoric add is princi¬ 
pally derived from ooproutea and other allied 
sources, bones, and guano; while potash la 
mostly derived from kainit, a salt deposit in 
Germany containing one-third of its weight of 
sulphate of pstash, or ia a bye-product from the 
manufacture of some other chemical subetanoe. 
Those of your readers who are near any of the 
large towns, by buying a bag of two or three 
substanoea, can easily oompound a manure 
which may be employed aa a general manure, or 
aa a apodal manure, according to the ingredients 
uaed. For ordinary green oropa, a non aa the 
Potato, Carrot, Parsnip, and Mangold, 1 owt. 
each of superphosphate and kainit may be mixed 
with from 1 cart, to 1| owt. of sulphate of 
ammonia. This mixture ahould not cost over 
7a. par owt., and is, if anything, too rioh for 
Potatoes, but suits the othera well. If suitable, 
other nitrogenous manures, auoh aa dried blood, 
flesh, fish, guano, or Boot, can be had. The 
mixture will be improved by withdrawing i owt 
of the sulphate of ammonia, and substituting 
1 owt. or 2 owt. of one or more of the othera. 
The first mixture may be applied to any suit¬ 
able crop up to 10 owt per acre—that la, about 
1 lb. to every 4 yards, without fear of killing 
the erop, although for most soils and oropa ball 
that quantity wul be enough. Nitrate of soda 
ia probably the beat manure in exiatenoe for 
foroing on quick-growing orops; it however, 
unless in a very dry climate, should only be 
applied to a growing crop. It suite admirably 
for top-dressing Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Leeks, 
Onions, Ac., and ahould always be applied 
in small quantities and often, 1 lb. to 
every ten or twelve square yards being 
quite sufihlent to apply to any crop at one 
time. Before use it anould have ita lumps 
reduced to powder and be mixed with double 
or triple ita weight of earth, sand, or soot, 
ao as to be able to thoroughly distribute it. 
Phoaphorio acid, although largely taken up by 
all farm and garden oropa, is not In auoh great 
demand by them as nitrogen, the Turnip family 
being the moat extensive users of it. For 
Turnips, or any similar crop, a good manure 
may ba made up of 3 cwt. of powdered bones 
and 1 owt. of Peruvian guano, or, in the absence 
of theae, 4 owt. of aaperphosphate and 1 cwt. 
of sulphate of ammonia may be used. If dried 
fish, blood, fleah, or soot can be procured, 1 owt. 
of either may be substituted with advantage for 
i owt. of the ammonia. If the user can procure 
finely-powdered Thomas' slag, he may replaoe one 
or more owte. of the bones, or superphosphate, 
by two of the ground alag. Any of tnese phoa- 
phatio mixtures may be applied up to 1 ton 
an acre, without any fear of loss; ooat 5i. to 7a. 
par owt. Potaah, or what will be more generally 
known as wood-aahea, ahould form the principal 
ingredient of all Bean and Pea manures, top* 
dresaings for Clover and Potato manures. The 
first three are only very little benefited by 
forcing manures, whereas, the latter, more es¬ 
pecially for early Potatoes, ahould have a liberal 
admixture of some nitrogenous manure. All 
the mixtures above-named, ahould be intimately 
mixed with the soil at the time of depositing 
the seed, the manure being always in as fine a 
state of division as possible. It will thus be 
seen that if any of the substanoea named can be 
procured, a suitable manure may easily be made 
at one quarter of the ooat often charged florists 
and gardeners.—O ambuslang. 

1380 -Oil-cake as a manure —Oil¬ 
cake, applied aa H. P. Thomas describes, 
would certainly be valuable as a manure; but 
it would be very oostly, unless the oake was 
damaged. Why does he not purchase some 
good farm-yard dung, or use the oake for 
feeding animals, and then utilise the manure 
made from them ? Whenever cakes of any kind 
are purchased for manurial purposes care should 
be taken to select those samples which are least 
valuable in oil. The presence of this ingredient 
causes the oake to decompose very slowly.— 
Faloonbbidgb. 

Our readers uriU kindly remember that m are at dQ 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beantij ul^kot ogro^a of plants or views, especially of 


TBBBS AND SHRUBS. 

TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 
From the middle of September to the middle of 
October, all things considered, is the beat time to 
move evergreens. The soil at this season works 
so cleanly and free, that It may be packed in 
round the roots firmly without becoming hard and 
unyielding in the future; when a heavy soil has 
parted with its elasticity, things do not thrive in 
it. There ia, too, at this season more earth- 
warmth than at any other time of the year, a 
olroumstanoe whloh encourages new fibres to 
spring forth from the lacerated roots. In some 
localities the soil is of a soft, silky nature, and 
whenever a plant is moved to a fresh situation in 
auoh soils root action reoommenoes at once. In 
suoh a soil, too, planting may be done almost at 
any time. Bat on heavy adhesive loam or clay, 
healing wounds or fractures takes some time 
after removal, let the work be done ever so 
carefully; therefore, early autumn Is the beat 
time to plant, especially if numbers of plants 
have to be shifted. In moving plants larger 
than one can lift with one hand, it is always 
desirable, if the soil be of a holding character, 
to transplant with a ball in proportion to the 
size of the plant. In light sandy soils balls 
cannot be had that will move a hundred yards 
without the greater p*rt falling off. There¬ 
fore, the best way is to secure as many roots 
as possible without attempting to move with a 
ball. In making new group i the soil doubt¬ 
less will have been trenched, as no one deserves 
suooess who plants in a hard, unmoved soil. In 
planting Isolated specimens, however, this cannot 
always ba done, and in that case the hole should 
be made considerably larger than the space whloh 
the roots will cover in order to afford room to lay 
them out straight, and provide a suitable bed for 
the young fibres to work into at first to fix the 
plant in its new position. An old-fashioned plan 
practised by the seaside, and a good one, too, is 
to plaoe a layer of boulders over the roots as soon 
aa the earth is all filled in. The stones keep the 
earth moist and cool, and by their weight steady 
the plant and prevent injury from wind-waving. 
All newly planted shrubs and trees require water, 
and the watering ahould be repeated until the 
autumn rains set in. Sprinkling the foliage 
with the garden engine will help to oheok 
evaporation till the roots get somewhat estab¬ 
lished in their new quarters. A mulching with 
long Grass at this season, immediately after 
planting, will keep the earth cool and moist, 
and enoourage early root-formation. The 
staking or otherwise supporting the stems of 
shrubs and trees of a size likely to be injured 
by wind should never be postponed. 

In purchasing plants from a nursery make 
sure that they have been regularly transplanted. 
If this has been done every plant will grow, 
but if they oome to hand with long naked 
roots it is a sure indication that they nave not 
been transplanted, at any rate, and unless well 
looked after some of them will die. I have 
known instances in which a good many have 
died. Suoh plants are generally dear at a gift, 
beoause of the labour involved in getting them to 
grow. There is some danger in moving large 
specimens from a sheltered situation to an 
exposed one ; whenever I have done so, I have 
always improvised some kind of shelter the first 
year till the plants have become in some 
measure acclimatised. Transplanted plants 
should not be plaoed deeper in the ground 
than they formerly were; siokly-looking speci¬ 
mens often owe their brown appearanoe and 
ultimate death to the 3 inohea or 4 inches of 
extra soil thrown out of the bottom of the hole 
to fix the plant well in the soil. H. 


Leafing of the Oak and Aeh.— I notice 
that thia question has been raised in Gardening, 
July 30th, page 289, and I should like to say 
that I am perfectly satisfied, from observation, 
that the fact that one kind of tree leafs before 
the other is no criterion whatever as to what 
the character of the aummer will be, whether 
wet or dry. The faot of the matter is, when 
the observations extend over a large number 
of trees of both the aorta in question, it will be 
found that some of them differ a good deal in 
their time of leafing. Some trees are always 
earlier than the othen. There are Severn 
varieties of Ash, all of which differ in their 
of unfolding their leaves. The distinction 
Original frcm 
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may not bo very clear, perhaps, and the time of 
leafing may be the only difference, bat 1 am 
satisfied there is a space of several days betireen 
different trees, and the same remark applies to 
the Oaks. Some are in leaf several days before 
the others; some trees have the leaves of a 
bronzy green ooloar when they are onfoldiog, 
while others are a very light green, and if there 
is this differenoe In the ooloar, why should it 
not extend to the time of unfolding ? Anyway, 
I am quite sore if any one cares to observe for 
themselves over a large plantation of mixed 
trees that they will find my statement verified. 
—J. C. 0. 


1206. — Cottage - garden shows. — 

Having been interested in more than one 
society of this sort, and having aoted as jadge 


eligible to compete for the prizes. 4. All ex¬ 
hibits mast be the bona Jidt property of the 
exhibitor, and most have been grown by him. 
Any infringement of this rale will disqualify 
any articles shown. 5. No exhibitor will be al¬ 
lowed to take more than one prize in the same olass. 
In rural distrlots most societies offer prizes for 
the best kept gardens, the same being inspected 
by two or more competent persons on two differ¬ 
ent oooasions previous to the show, and the 
prises awarded by the same inspectors; and, 
according to my observation, having on many 
oooasions acted as an inspector, 1 am qalte 
satisfied that the money expended in giving these 
prizes does more good than doable the amount 
given in any other way. For the reason that 
the man who enters into this competition will 
invariably take more pains with the whole of 


shonld oocur when the show Is held the receipts 
from that source are liable to be diminished. 
It would oooopy too maoh space to give in 
detail the number and sums given for prizes, 
but I should be pleased to send “ K.” a printed 
oopy, if he will forward me his address.— 


HOUSHA WINDOW GARDHNING. 

THE SCARBOROUGH LILY (VALLOTA 
PURPUREA). 

This is an old and well-known plant, not nearly 
so much grown in windows as it ought to be, as 
it is extremely well adapted for such a method 
of oulture. It produoes fine trusses of highly- 
coloured flowers during the late summer and 



The Sett-borough Lily (Vallota purpurea). 


many times in different places at such shows, I 
think I may help •* K." a little in this matter. 
First, then, as to rules. It is impossible to do 
without them altogether, but the shorter and 
more concise they are the better. The follow¬ 
ing rules I have found to work well:—1 No 
one employing a person to work in his garden, 
nor any person growing vegetables, fruit, Ac , 
solelv or a livel lhood, or any jobbing or gentle¬ 
man^ gardener, can compete for theao prizes. 
2. Every oottager intending to show any 
vegetables, fruits, or flowers, must give four 
days’ notice to the secretary previous to the 
show. 3. All vegetables, Ac., for competition 
must be delivered before half-past nine o'olook 
on the morning of the show, with a note from 
the clergyman of the parish or a subscriber, 
setting forth that the intending ex!. 
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his crops than one who only competes on the 
day of the show In two or three classes. 
With regard to entrance-fees for exhibitors, I 
know of one or two societies who charge a fee 
of 61, which enables the exhibitor to oompete 
in all the classes ; but I do not admire this rule. 
All classes should be open to residents in the 
parish whose rental does not exceed £10 for 
towns and £6 for rural districts. The prize 
money, and other inevitable expenses, is obtained, 
firstly, by subscriptions from wealthy people in 
the neighbourhood, for without such assistance 
very few shows oan be made to pay their way. 
As a matter of faot, it is not expected that they 
would be self-supporting, therefore, to start 
without fands is to court failure. Entrance- 
fees from visitors to see the show will, of course, 
assist in paying expenses, but if a wet day 


autumn months, which form a striking oontraat 
to its deep-green foliage. It has also the great 
value of lasting long in flower. Being an ever¬ 
green bulb, too muoh drying-off is not advisable 
during the winter, or the plant will suffer in¬ 
jury, and it must be kept safe from frost. 
During the growing period it requires abun¬ 
dance of water, and a good compost to pot it 
in is one oomposed of loam, leaf-mould, and 
I sand. After the plants have flowered, the 
supply of water must be somewhat reduoed, 
but not sufficiently to cause all the foliage to 
die off. They should also then be kept as oool 
as possible. Single bulbs may be potted in 
5 inch or 6-inch pots, or four or five bulbs may 
be placed in a 9 Inch pot. Treated in*the last- 
| named way, they make a fine show when in 
J bloom. They are very easily propagated by 
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the numerous bulblets which the old ones pro* 
duoe et their beae every year. Theae little | 
bulbs, when about the alee of large Peas, will 
have made two small leaves eaoh and a small 
root or two. They should be placed eight or 
ten together in 6-inch pots, well-drained In 
sandy loam, and in which they may remain for 
a year or eighteen months. Like the flowering 
bulbs, they mast not reoeive so maoh water 
during the winter as in the growing season. 
There is a variety of Vallota purpurea, called 
V. eximea, which Is largely grown by the 
market florists. It produces larger and rather 
darker-coloured blooms than the ordinary kind 
does, but it is a question if it is really distinct, 
the probability being that selection and careful 
culture have developed its good qualities. 


A good room plant —I have recently 
notioea several plants of Plantain Lilies 
(Faukias), chiefly P. speolosa and F. grand!- 
flora, doing remarkably well in moderate-sized 

S ots as sitting-room plants. The foliage of these 
i of a remarkably enduring character, and the 
oonflnement of the roots appears to throw the 
plants into bloom to a remarkable extent. The 
bold and elegant foliage of the Plantain 
Lilies alone renders them worth cultivating 
as parlour plants, but the graoeful spikes of 
white blossoms whioh are, as a rule, produced 
freely under favourable olroumstanoes, form an 
additional attraction. In the air of large towns 
though they grow freely enough they seldom 
flower, or only very sparely, but where light 
and air are abundant, bloom is produced freely 
with the smallest possible amount of attention. 
They also withstand the effects of an at¬ 
mosphere saturated with the produots of the 
oombustion of gas in an unusual manner, and 
they are also as nearly as possible hardy. They 
should be potted in a free loamy soil, and this 
should be pressed firmly about the roots. The 
drainage must also be efficiently arranged if the 
plants are to be retained in health.—B. C. R. 

A pretty window basket-plant.—I 
And that the alpine Strawberry is a pretty plant 
for house oulture, and in a moderately low 
temperature will produce fruit oontinously. I 
have taken up and potted a good number of 
plants of both the red and white alpine kinds, 
and expect thrft their fruits and flowers will, 
during the winter, amply repay the little oare 
required in their oulture. I think that those who 
take so much delight In window plants should 
oertainly try the alpine Strawberries. The varie¬ 
ties that produce runners are very pretty when 
grown in hanging-baskets, for the long pendent 
stems produces bunch of leaves, flowers, and fruit 
at every joint, and I am sure the whole appear- 
anoe of the plants la equal, if not superior, to 
Aaron’s Beard (Saxifrage armentosa), Trades- 
oantia, and soores of similar plants that are 
generally cultivated for suoh purposes.—W. 


Common flowers* —In the garden nothing 
is common, using the word common in its right 
sense, and not as a synonym for plentiful or 
abundant, and yet there was a time when the 
words “hothouse flowers” were synonymous 
with choice blossoms, they, in a way, being 
thought of as representing the “ Lords,” while 
hardy flowers aid duty for the “ Commons.” 
All this is now altered, and we find the best of 
people growing Rosea, Carnations, Buttercups, 
Daisies, Lilies, and Pinks, as well as Orohlds or 
other rare plants from troploal lands. Let us hope 
that fetish worship in the garden is over, and 
that no one class of plants will be valued to the 
exclusion of all others in any one garden worthy 
of the name. The question nowadays is whether 
a flower is noble or elegant in form, and good in 
oolour or satisfying in perfume. Certainly we 
may grow Ferns, Palms, or Asparagus for their 
beautiful leafage or elegant stems; but, after 
all, it becomes a question of useful beauty or of 
beautiful use in tbe garden. That is the true 
test of all things, and we never need contrast 
the Orchid of the tropics with the Dryas or the 
Saxifrage of the arctic circle, eaoh being equally 
lovely in its own way. The path of the gar¬ 
dener is broad enough, sinoe tne plants of the 
whole world are his to cultivate if he or his 
employer wills it so. But in the whole world 
we find no flowers that are 11 common,” although 
many that are as numerous as sands on toe 
’ i.—R. 
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SOWING SPRING CAULIFLOWERS. 
Whirs there is no glass Cauliflower seeds should 
be sown between the 20th and the 30th of August. 
A date intermediate between the two jast 
named suits us here, Huntingdon, very well, but 
seasons vary, and of local conditions and circum¬ 
stances note should also be taken. When sown 
too early, if the winter should turn out mild, 
many of the plants will button prematurely and 
be useless. I should, therefore, recommend 
waiting a day or two rather than sow too early. 
Sow thinly in drills, and transplant to the south 
side of a thick hedge as soon as the plants are 
lam enough to handle safely. A stout Thorn 
or Yew hedge is better than a wall as regards 
protection, as it shelters without forcing the 
plants in any way. Plants growing at the foot 
of a south wall may, in oold, bright weather in 
winter be injured by the refraction of the sun's 
warmth from the wall, but the temperature at 
the foot of a hedge would be steady and as 
genial as the oase required, especially when 
sheltered by a few Fern fronds or evergreen 
branohes. The alternate thawing and freezing 
of young plants at the foot of a south wall often 
has an injurious effect. 

Those who have a glazed frame or two to 
ip&re may delay sowing till the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, and there will then be little danger of 
their bolting. The plants, too, when large 
enough to handle, may be transplanted into other 
frames to pass the winter, and be planted out on 
a south border in Maroh. The warmth of the 
south border, when steady and progressive in 
early spring, is of real help in forwarding early 
orops. 

Where artificial heat oan be had regular and 
moderate from Christmas onwards, there is no 
particular oooasion to sow Cauliflower seeds 
before the new year. I have sown them in 
frames in a night temperature of from 50 de¬ 
grees to 60 degrees, prioked them off, when 
large enough to handle singly, into small 
pots, grown them on shelves near the glass, 
and planted them out in Maroh and April, 
according to the character of the season and the 
means of shelter available, and have out Cauli¬ 
flowers from the forced plants before those 
sown in August and in the old way were ready. 
The trouble, too, is but little when there is 
space under glass. The spaoe oocupied by 
500 or 1,000 little pots is not much. H. B. 


Dwarf Frenoh Beana,— One of the 
finest and most prolific of dwarf Beans is the 
Long-podded Negro. So muoh has been said 
from time to time In favour of Canadian Wonder, 
and it has beoome so popular for show purposes 
that it has largely ousted other kinds; still, if 
cultivators will get a true stock of the Long- 
podded Negro and grow it, they will not be In 
a hurry henoeforth to grow Canadian Wonder. 
The growth of Negro is robust, and the pods are 
long, straight, and handsome, and produced in 
great profusion. In dwarf Be an s we want 
something more than show pods; we want 
flavour, tenderness, and, not least, prolificacy, 
and these will bs found in the Long-podded 
Negro. I notice that in one seed-list this kind 
is termed 41 Monster, Long-podded.” The first 
appellation is both superfluous and misleading, 
as there is nothing of the monster whatever 
about even the finest dwarf Frenoh Beans, and 
suoh terms are misapplied. We have quite a 
score of kinds of dwarf Beans under name, but 
after all the differences among them are but 
slight. Three or four kinds will suffice for any 
garden. Some one kind gets more favoured for 
forcing than others, but so muoh depends upon 
the facility with whioh the blooms set in heat, 
that offctimes success or failure is more due to 
treatment than to sorts. One good all-round 
kind very often answers well in all oases.— D. 

Tomatoes on walls*— The present season 
is highly favourable to the growth of Tomatoes 
in the open air, owing to the great sun-heat that 
we are experiencing. I lately saw quite rips 
fruit, over }-lb. eaoh, that were out on July 29th 
from a wall with an east aspect. These were 
grown on plants put out June 1st that had been 
previously grown to a good size in a cool house 
In 6-lnoh pots, and they ripened fruit sooner 
jkmn others put out early in May on a south 
wall, as, owing to the unseasonable weather In 


that month, the early-planted ones were greatly 
out up, while thoee kept under glass continued 
to grow into fine plants, and when put out a 
sudden ohange to tropical weather pushed them 
along almost as quickly as those grown in¬ 
doors. In suburban gardens that are usually 
enclosed with low, dwarf walls, barely high 
enough for fruit-trees, I do not know of any 
more profitable way of utilising them than 
by planting Tomatoes against them. They 
rarely fall to yield a good orop, and in hoi 
seasons when moisture-loving orops are burnt 
up for want of rain, the Tomatoes, if oarefully 
tended, will yield an abundant supply, and, as 
they are now used as fruit, vegetable, and 
salad, there is little fear of being overdone with 
them; at least, in this part the demand seems 
to keep paoe with the supply, as everyone now 
seems to enjoy a Tomato.—J. G., Hants, 

Onion maggots* —Some little time before 
sowing I watered a portion of the Onion-bed 
with paraffin, a wineglassful to a gallon of 
water. That portion of ground which was so 
treated is looking far better than the rest of 
the bed. The experiment was on a small scale, 
and is, therefore, not oonoluslve, but I mean to 
try it next year on a larger soale. The evil I 
suffer from is a dry, hot, sandy soil, and the 
maggot is very troublesome.—C. B. C. 

New Zealand Spinach- —This is a most 
useful vegetable, both for a dish and for green¬ 
ing soups, and the amount cf produoe which a 
few plants of it will yield is quite astonishing. 

I have grown It for many years, and have 
always found it In great request. It tuooeds 
best sown in 4-inoh pots, and thinned out to 
three plants to a pot. When the pots become 
filled with roots, a shift should be given into a 
6-boh or 8-inoh pot, and when the season has 
b soome warm enough, the plants should be 
turned out and treated like Vegetable Marrows 
or ridge Cucumbers, and, if plaoed under hand- 
lights to start them, so muon the better. From 
a bed planted with it, 5 yards long and 2 yards 
wide, I should be afraid to say how many 
gatherings were obtained, and by covering with 
a mat or two at night it will oontinue to pro¬ 
duoe till sharp frost sets in. Wherever Spinach 
is in large demand I oan strongly recommend 
this ; it does not run to seed, and it does not 
take a large bed to furnish a dish every day 
from July to December.—G. 

Winter Radishes- —These are amongst 
the most useful of all winter salad plants, as 
they are perfectly hardy and require no protec¬ 
tion or forcing in order to have them in [perfec¬ 
tion through the greater park of the winter. For 
this reason they are specially to be reoommended 
to those who have no accommodation for housing 
vegetables in winter. Summer varieties, how¬ 
ever, and others which are useful for early 
spring supplies are useless for winter, the 
severity cf whioh only one or two oan stand. 
Of these the best are the China Rone variety 
and the Black Spanish. The latter Is very 
hardy and white and crisp in the flesh. With 
their culture few oan fall. The seed should be 
sown in pieoe cf ground recently oleared of 
Potatoes or some other orop ; let it face the son, 
if possible, and sow thinly in drills 1 foot apart 
and 2 inohes deep. If the young plants oome 
up very oloeely and have no room to bulb freely, 
they should be thinned out 2 Inohes apart.— 
P.T. 

1433.— Mushrooms becoming mag¬ 
goty.— If you have erred at all, it Is In giving 
your Mushrooms too muoh heat; but I do not 
see how you oould avoid it, seeing that the 
thermometer has been oftener above 75 dogs* 
than below ib during the day for the past two 
months. As the heat declines you will find the 
maggots disappear. Daring hot weather it Is 
not wise to wait until the Mushrooms attain 
their full-size. They should be used before the 
maggot attacks them.—J. C. C. 

1338. — Planting Potatoes in the 
autumn- —In the adjoining county to yours 
(Surrey), when I was a young man, I assisted 
every year for five years in planting Potatoes 
In the autumn. It was one of those operations 
whioh the gardener under whom I served always 
performed at that season, as he was one of those 
good old onltivators who had red-letter days for 
many other operations, suoh as sowing Peas on 
Lord Mayor’s Day. The soil, like yours, rested 
on ohalk. Res p ectin g year enquiry, whether 
0 rig i naff ro-m 
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II li mm profitable to plant in tho autumn than 
In the spring, I have no heaitation in laying it 
b not. The only gain in doing to consists in 
getting the work a little forward. Thoroughly 
decayed farmyard manure b the best. You 
may plant either round or kidney aorts. You 
must keep the aets at least 6 inohea under the 
surfaoe.—J. 0. 0. 


FRUIT. 

RASPBERRY CULTURE IN AUTUMN. 
Where any old rowa have become uaeleaa and 
are to be rooted out and thrown away, thb 
work should not be deferred until autumn or 
winter, but clearing should take place at once 
to have the ground ready for another crop. 
As a rule, it will be found that ground which 
has been oooupied with Raspberries for some 
years has become very poor, especially a little 
way from the surface, and it b generally 
necessary to trench the ground after them 
and manure it well. As many spent vege¬ 
tables are now being oleared off, a quantity of 
these might very profitably be trenched into 
the subsoil of an old Raspberry ground. If thb 
was done now, and the surfaoe itfs rough 
during the winter, the soil would be in excel¬ 
lent condition to produoe a fine crop of early 
Potatoes next spring. Where Raspberry rows 
have beoome rather blank, and only oonsbt of 
a good plant here and there, It would never 
pay to retain these in their present state, and 
the best way of dealing with them b to lift 
them during September and make up the vacan¬ 
cies in some of the other rows with them. In 
thb case the worst of the rows should be cleared 
to make good the best ones, and it will be found 
to be better to have two or three rows fully 
furnished than half-a-drzin with only a plant 
here and there. Some of the young suckers 
which have been thrown up from the strongest 
of the stools may also be lifted, to make up 
blanks, and wherever any plant'ng is done 
the pieoe of ground in whioh the roots are to 
be inserted should always be manured and 
dug up before planting. Several of our rows 
will shortly be treated in this way, and the 
whole of them will begone over at once with the 
object of outtins out the old growths which 
produced the fruit thb year, but whioh are now 
useless and withered. These old growths are 
sometimes left until pruning time in winter; 
but thb b a mistake, as September is one of 
the best months of all to ripen the young rods, 
which will produoe the crop next year, and 
they cannot have too muoh light, sun, and air 
just now, but when the old rods are left 
they partially obstruct all these. Where the 
canes are tied to wire or fonoes of any kind, it 
b an excellent plan to tie them into their 
places now; but where this cannot be done at 
present, the cutting out of the old rods should 
on no account be neglected, as thb b one 
mtte most important points in successful Rasp¬ 
berry culture with whioh I am acquainted. 
Where the stools are very strong and many 
young growths have been emitted, some of the 
outer ones may be shorter and weaker than the 
centre or main ones, but these may be dug up 
further on to form new plantations or fill up 
blanks, and where not wanted for these pur¬ 
poses they should also be cut out with the old 
ones and allow none to remain, except those 
required for fruiting next year. M. 

JAprioot Mueoh-Musch. — Thb b, I 
JWnk, the hardiest and most reliable sort 
tnat can be grown. Our tree of it now reaches 
the top of a wall 14 feet high, and has a propor¬ 
tionate diameter of branohes. It b now carry* 
leg as many fruits as some half-dozen trees of 
variety. The form of the tree 
Istbat of almost a perfect fan, for it has never 
wet a branch larger than one’s thumb, and very 
few of them ; while trees of the Moor Park are 
terribly disfigured through the loss of large 
branohes. Our Musoh-Masch tree has never 
fpibu to bear a good crop since it was large 
enough to do so. It b quite a dbtinot variety, 
tpe leaves of which are slightly glaucous. Its 
only fault b the fruit not being quite so large 
•• that of the Moor Park | but surely a good 
£op of rather small fruit every year b better 
^ larger fruits wbjob are uawrieU. I prune 
oo whal I eall g rough-apAready 
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system. What pruning our trees get b done in 
the summer time. Most of the young wood is 
nailed or tied in, only the yonng shoots for 
which there b no room being cat away. Early 
in the spring all dead wood b out out, and that 
b about all the attention they get, except 
covering them with a wide glass coping and 
old fish net while in bloom. The glass b taken 
away again as soon as all danger from frost b 
over.—0. _ 

8TANDARD FRUITS. 

The British Queen Strawberry. 

This noble Strawberry, a typical fruit of whiob 
we figure, when grown in localities having a soil 
suited to its somewhat capricious habits; Is still, 
iu many respects, the veritable Queen of all the 
Strawberries; especially so in the all-important 
matter of flavour, in whioh particular it b quite 
unrivailed. The fruit b varied iu form, and of 
large size and pale-red in colour, and if the planta 
are from a fertile stook, and are in a healthy 
state it b abo an abundant bearer. As a late 
forcing kind, it b often quite first-rate. The 
principal neoessaries for its successful culture 
appear to be that it should be planted in a fertile, 
deep, and well-worked loam, if the staple of the 
soil be from 2£ feet to 3 feet In depth, so much 
the better. Deep trenching of the land before 
planting b, therefore, an essential point 
to attend to. Now b a good time to plant 
it, and all other kinds of Strawberries, and 
it must be borne well in mind that it b 
absolutely neoeasary that the ground at the 
time of planting should be mime quite firm 
around the roots, and remain so afterwards; 
digging between rows of Strawberries, as b 



British Queen Strawberry, 

often done, b a most pernicious praotioe, 
especially so in the case of the British Queen, as 
most of its principal roots are close to the aur¬ 
faoe. After the planting b completed, and 
the ground made firm, the surface of the 
soil should receive a good thiok mulohing of 
decayed manure, and all runners must be 
carefully removed from the young plants as they 
appear. Weeds can be kept djwn by hand- 
pulling. In the spring, jost before growth com¬ 
mences, the ground should, on a diy day, be 
trodden quite firmly down around the plants, 
as after severe frosts they are liable to be 
loosened. Some time before the blossoms ap- 
peara coating of strawy littershonld beplaoed ail 
over the ground, thb serves a double purpose 
—viz., that of keeping the fruit clean, and abo 
preventing the evaporation of the mobture in 
the aoU. Opinions seem to be pretty equally 
divided as to whether the British Queen does 
best when fresh plantations of it are made every 
aeoond or third year, or the old atoob left to 
grow on and fruit for a period of seven or even 
twelve years. There are many authentic in¬ 
stances that oonld be quoted in whioh long- 
established beds have borne continuously in the 
most satisfactory manner, and their owners 
naturally enough think their method of oulture 
the best, and act accordingly. On the other 
hand, many equally good growers have only 
been successful with it when the plantations 
were not allowed to stand for more than two or 
three years, destroying them then, to be re¬ 
placed by a younger stock. Whichever plan of 
culture is found most suitable to the particular 
locality should be adopted, for the true old 
British Queen b so fins a Strawberry, that no 
petal oen be ooniidsred ae misapplied that will 
help to iQiurp a good orop of |ta moit delHou# 


fruit. Exhibitors of Strawberries at fruit shows 
should always bear in mind that a really fine 
dbb of Queens carries mors weight with com¬ 
petent judges than perhaps any other kind in 
cultivation. B. 

Magnum Bonum Plum.—Thb b, with¬ 
out doubt, one of the finest Plums in cultiva¬ 
tion, though not of such a continuous bearing 
habit as the Viotoria and some of the popular 
market kinds. It should, nevertheless, find a 
place lo private gardens as a wall tree, from the 
fact of the fruit making such a noble dbh on the 
dessert table. I find tnat tbb variety b most 
fruitful after it beoomes well established, or at 
least half-a-dozen years old, as It grows ,so 
vigorously in its yonng stage that strong wood 
is produced more than fruitful spurs ; a rather 
hard soil, not muoh enriched, should be selected 
for these kinds of Plums, or they run too muoh 
to wood and leaf-growth at the expense of the 
orop. The Magnum Bonum Plum needs to be 
folly ripe before it b eaten, when its flavour b 
very good indeed—in fact, little short of that of 
the Green Gage. On walls, if a little oare b 
exercised in putting the leaves aside, so as to 
fully expose the fruit to sunshine, a beautiful 
pink tinge it imparted to the fruits that makes 
them very attractive on the dessert table.—G. 

1445.— Unfruitful Goon ©berry and 
O arrant- buehee. —A very common cause of 
thb evil is that the buds are picked out during 
the winter by birds. I would advbe that a sharp 
eye be kept among the bushes in the winter, 
and on the first Indications appearing that any of 
the buds have been carried off, means be 
promptly taken to stop the mbchief. Three 
different remedies have been recommended in 
G abdenin o : 1, Tying black thread across the 
bushes to scare the birds away; 2, Syringing 
the bushes with a mixture of soot and lime, to 
make the bods distasteful; S, Covering the 
bushes with nets.—L. C. K. 


BOSBB. 

Garden ROAea.—All vigorous, free-grow¬ 
ing Roses are garden Roses, whether they are 
adapted for exhibition or not. Everyone knows 
what a free-growing and blooming hardy Rose 
Jules Margottin b. I can recommend Violet 
Bowyer, a descendant from it, as an excellent 
companion. It was sent out as a white Rose, 
but with us the flowers are often tinged with 
pink, especially in hot weather. Paul Neron is 
a very taking Rose for those who do not study 
form. It b very vigorous, and is never attaoked 
by imeots or mildew. A. K. Williams b a good 
grower, and a Rose that everybody should 
have. Mabel Morrbon, a white Baroness 
Rothschild, Etisnne Levet (almost thornless), 
John Hopper, La Franoe, Captain Chrbty, 
Countess of Oxford, Giolre de Dijon, Souvenir 
de la Malmabon, and Edouard Morren are all 
good for planting to grow into bushes.—E. H. 

1391—Climbing Devoniensis Rose.— 
There b nothing particularly the matter with 
your Rose tree. If it was only planted last 
January, and has grown 5 feet, it has done very 
well for the first year. Respecting the flowers 
coming with green centres, Roses thb season 
appear to me to be very refraotory, as I have 
had deformed flowers on varieties on whioh I 
have never seen them before, so that your plant 
b in no worse condition than many others. The 
same thing may not occur again, as it is evidently 
a characteristic of the season. I have never 
known the variety to produce such flowers. 
Instead of picking off the leaves you should have 
syringed them with sulphide of potassium, half- 
an-ounce to one gallon of water, for destroying 
the mildew.-—J. C. C. 

1390. — Green - centred blooms on 
yellow Cabbage Roee.— I regret I cannot 
give yon any information that will be of any 
use to you in cultivating this Rose to induce ft 
to expand its flowers properly. It b character¬ 
istic of thb sort either to produce flowers with 
green centres, or ebe for the buds to drop off, 
instead of opening. It bas long been known to 
be a difficult Rose to cultivate, wbiob, 
probably, accounts for its being so Utile 
known. The following extract from an old 
Rose book respecting tbb Rose may probably 
interest you ; “ The double yellow, ejr yellow 
Provence, b excessively shy of producing 
foji-blown flowers, though A grows in vny 
Oi iT from y f 
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moderately good soil with gtoai luxurinnoe, and 
shows an abnndanoo of flower-bud*; but aome 
* worm i’ the bud 1 generally oauaee them to fall 
off prematurely." Your only ohanoe of suc¬ 
ceeding with it if to plant it against a wall, and 
allow it to grow without any training. — 

J. 0. 0. 

1432.— Rose Her Majesty.— Although 
a very beautiful Bose, Her Majesty Is certainly 
not a profuse bloomer ; but the plant is a 
vigorous grower, and that is a valuable charac¬ 
teristic. One oannot speak definitely as yet as 
to the probable behaviour of the plants, but it 
appears to me that this Rose will not flower 
freely if subjected to severe pruning, at the 
same time, I believe that hard outting-baok at 
the proper time will be necessary to secure 
blooms fit for exhibiting. It is unfortunate that 
its advent in the hands of the public should have 
ooourred in a season so remarkable for the 
intense heat and long drought, as I do not think 
that under these conditions it has had a fair trial. 
The blooms I have seen have been rather thin of 
petals, but this may be altered another year 
under more genial treatment.—J. C. 0. 

1423.— Hardy Tea Roses.— I give you 
the names of twelve Tea Roses that are known 
to be vigorous growersj but whether they will 
stand without protection will depend entirely 
upon the degree of frost they are subjected to: 
Belle Lyonnaise, canary yellow; Alba rosa, 
white, shaded rose ; Distinction, peaoh colour ; 
Grace Darling, oreamv-white; Homere, rose; 
Jean Pernet, bright yellow; Madame Lambard, 
bronzy-red; Madame Faloot, apricot-yellow ; 
Madame Willermoz, white ; Naroisse, pale 
yellow; Safrano, fawn oolour; President, rose, 
-J. 0. C. 

1324.—Soil for Roses*—To one of three 
causes your failure must be attributed, and all 
of them may have had some share in it. Either 
the soil was sour, or, what is most likely, the 

S lants were not too well rooted, and the severe 
eat and drought have been too much for them. 
You oannot do better than prepare the ground 
as mentioned, and with good plants you ought 
to obtain fine blooms next summer. A most 
important point, however, is to get strong plants l 
ana see that the roots do not get dry on the 
road. Many failures in Rose culture are due to 
the shrivelling of many of the best roots in the 
journey from the vendor. If they lay about at 
a railway station for a day or two in dry, windy 
weather, they are sure to suffer. The beat way, 
when it can be done, is to go and select the 
plants, bring them home, and plant atonoe. In 
any oase, be particular to order early, as first 
oome first served is the rule, and if purchases 
are deferred until November, the cream of the 
plants are sold. To obviate this, order in Sep 
tember, to be delivered as soon as the planting 
season begins, and get the plants as near home 
as possible. Another very important detail is 
early planting. If the plants are put in by the 
latter end of Ootober, they will form new roots 
before winter; whereas, if the work is not done 
until the temperature of the earth has dropped 
to a low point, the roots remain dormant until 
oalled into activity by the sun of spring. The 
wood of the Rose is very susoeptible to drying 
winds, and when these are of a frosty nature, 
it shrivels more or less, if the plants have not 
good root-hold. A mulch of manure, put on 
after planting, will help them much, and will be 
of service in warding off drought later on.— 
Bvvlhbt. _ 

BIROS; 

1471.—Tame birds.—WU1 someone please Inform 
ms how those small foreign birds are treated that we see 
so often at the street oorners in large towns telling for¬ 
tunes? How are they taught to be so tame, and what is 
the attraction that they do not fly away when outside of 
their cages ? I have some oanatles that I allow at times to 
fly about the room; they are not so tame ae I should like 
them to be, and 1 dare not allow them to go out-of-doors. 
— W. 8. 


RULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Queotlong.— Q ueries and answe r s urs Inserted In 
GARDnmra free q f charge if corr n pemdmtt faUow Ae miss 
here laid down for (heir gvtdano*. AM oommunUxUionsfor 
insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
side paper only, and addressed to Ae Bnnox o/Oab* 
Dunm. 87, SouthampUm-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Lettert on businm should he sent to the Publisher. The 
name and addreee of the tender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be need in the paper. 
When more Aon one query ie tent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
GarD urare haste be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they oannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the saoepHon of such as cannot 
well be classified, will he found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and tide plaoed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige we by 
advising, to far at their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
tame question may often he very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention (he localities in which their experi- 
enoe it gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gauuus ehould mention Ae number in which they 


1472.— Horse-tails (Equisetums). —Oan anyone tall me 
which of the Horse-tails are suitable for a fernery ?-Tim- 

PBRLBY. 

1473 —Savins vegetable-seeds.—would someone 
kindly inform me how best to save seels from Cauliflowers, 
Red Oabbage, and Beetroot? — G. Hum*, Notts. 

1474. — Maggots in Apples.— My Apples are all 
falling off the tree, and every fruit oontains a maggot. 
Please to tell ms the oause and its remedy, if any?- 
Emily. 

1475. —Drying Everlasting flowers.— WU1 some- 
one please to inform me how these flowers oan be dried, 
so as to prevent their expanding so muoh and showing the 
heart of the bloeeom, and beoomlng thereby, 1 think, ugly ? 

■Miss Thwaitbs. 

1476. —Cyclamens in a dwelling-house.—l have 
been told that I oan grow Cyclamens in the house. If that 
in so, I should be glad If someone will kindly give me the 
necessary inf ormauon for their culture in such a position? 
—Harold. 


1360 —Feeding a tortoise —We have 
had a tortoise for about twenty years in good 
health. In the summer it lives in the garden 
and feeds on Lettuces and Dandelion leaves. Iu 
the autumn it is taken into the vinery, where it 
remains dormant until spring. The other day 
we gave it some brtad, soaked, in milk, which » 
devoured voraciouslyj it noW follows its owner 
wheuever-sbe appears.- Cheshire, 
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1477. — Wintering Pelargoniums. — I have 
quantity of variegated Pelargoniums, which I should like 
to preserve through the winter without potting them. 
Wifi someone kindly advise me what to do with them 
when they are taken up out of the ground?—E. W. 

1478. —Sweet-scented Plantain Lily (Funkla 
grandiflora).—Osn anyone tell me how to act to induce 
this plant to flower? I h%ve a large, healthy epeolmen, 
which grows well and puts out plenty of leaves, but no 
flowers. I have tried various aspects, both indoors and 
out-of-doors, without success.— Salf. 

1479. — Dandelions on lawns.— This sum mar my 
lawn has been nearly ruined with Dandelions. We have 
taken up several thousand roots, but, alas I it only makes 
the lawn full of small holes, In whioh the Dandelions are 
ooming up again; strong olaysoll. What oan 1 do?— 
Country Parson. 

1480. —Oatohlng bluebottle flies.— will anyone 
kindly tell me if there is any way of trapping bluebottle 
Alee? They are destroying the olimbere on our flower¬ 
beds, White Convolvulus ami Clematis more especially. I 
have enoouraged sparrows, as advised in Gardening, for 
the destruction of green caterpillars, with oomplete sue- 
oess.—M. H. 

1481— Sowing seeds of hardy perennials.- 
Would someone kindly inform me if it will be too late to 
sow the seeds of Campanulas, Delphiniums, Gentiana 
aoaulis, and other hardy perennials next month, if 
sheltered In a frame ? I sowed some last epilog; but they 
did not oome up, and I want to have some In blossom 
next year.— Delphinium. 

1482.—The Onion maggot.— My Onions this year 
have ail been destroyed by the maggot I Intend to pre< 
pare the bed for next year's spring orop in the autumn, 
and I thought of applying a dressing of gas-lime. Would 
it destroy the pests if It be left to lay all winter on the top 
o( the ground, and then be forked in before sowing the 
Onion seed crop? The soil is rather light.—H. C. 

1433 — Mlehaux’d Bell-flower (Mtohauxla campus- 
uloides). — I have some dumps of Mlchauxia campanu- 
loldes sown last spring and pi anted oat in autumn. Taey 
have made no progress for months, and have shown no 
Blgn of blooming, and appear to be dwindling away. 
Will some one kindly give me some information about thig 
plant and its oulture ?—Sunflower. 

1484. —Bating a greenhouse.— Three years sinoe I 
put up a greenhouse, 64 feet long and 10} feet in width. 

1 have grown Cucumbers for sale in it sinoe with consider¬ 
able success. This year I have been oharged thereon two 
rates of 4s. each—a poor rate and a local board rate. Can 
I be made to pay ? I may add I am a working man, aid 
attend to my garden in spare time.—G eorqb.H&llsworth, 
Whitworth, Lancashire. 

1485. —Dutch garden.—! should be much obliged if 
anyone would kladly give me advice as to the best design 
for a Dutch garden in an open space of ground, 40 feet by 
18 feet The plot Is now filled by three very ugly parallel 
beds. There are two Apple-trees, about 3 feet from the 
baok and 8 feet from either end of the proposed garden. 

I should also be glad to know whether I could make the 
beds and plant them (edging them with box) in Septem¬ 
ber?-^. E G. 

1486. —Liquid-manure for flowering plants.- 
Will Mr. Hobday kindly supplement his very valuable in¬ 
formation for making liquid-manure by giving a list of 
flowering plants that will be benefited by its application, 
as, if applied indiscriminately, it may be destructive to 
Some ? Mr. Hobday states U should be given in the midst 
of their gi'owth apd whet} nearing the blossoming period. 
Will he kindly say if It should also be continued tniO? they 
are flowering!—T. B, Barnet. 


1487 .—Making a lawn.—win sob.. _— 
person kindly tell me whioh la the best way to maks a 
lawn—to sow seeds or buy turf ?—Embro. 

1488 —Figs turning yellow and flailing off.—A 
Fig-tree in my garden (over 25 years old) frails freely; 
bat, when the fruit readies the slse of pigeon* e*gs, they 
turn yellow and fall off. The tree stands 30 feet high, 
away from the wall, the lower bran oh ee have been 
pruned, eo, virtually, it Is a bush. Oa the surface of the 
border the gravel walk has been made. Should the roots 
be pruied, does it want extra water, and manuring? It 
stands In an east oorner. Will anyone kindly advise me 
what to do ?— Alfred Batub 


To the followutg qumiea britf editorial ntpUm 
are given t but readers are invited to give further 
antwere ehould they be able to qfir additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1489. —Striking Clematis cuttings.—How oan I 
beet strike Clematis cuttings, the large-flowering sort?— 
Amateur. 

[Clematis cuttings con be struck tolerably easily during 
the summer months. Select Arm side-shoots for the pur¬ 
pose, and insert them in rather light sandy soil under a 
hand-light in a shadu position. Keep them moderately 
moist and close untu they are rooted, when gradually 
Inure them to the air and sunshine. Afterwards they 
can be planted out in nursery beds, to be potted up and 
wintered in a cold pit or frame.] 

1490. —Wintering Ecbeverlas.—Would you kindly 
advise me how to keep Echeverlas through the wiuter ?— 
H. Simmons. 

[These succulent plants, the greenhouse kinds presum¬ 
ably, are by no means difficult to winter, if a light, dry 
greenhouse or pit is available, where a temperature of 
about 40 days, to U r > degs. can be maintained. In addition 
to a dry atmosphere around them they require scarcely 
iy water at the roots. They can also, in an emergency, 
i Kept safely through the winter in a light sitting-room 
indowfrom which frost is excluded.] 

1491. — Protecting the roots of Boses.— Whs* 
should I do to proteotthe roots of Roses to preserve them 
during severe frost in a oold locality ? -Hmxs. 

[Mulch the border in which the Roses are growing with 
_ good thickness of partially decayed stable manure and 
tree leaves late in the autumn, and then over that strew 
some fronds of the common Brake Fern, or Bracken, if 
they can be procured. This Bracken is a most admirable 
plant protector during severe frost. At such times the 
branches of Tea Roses should be covered over entirely with 
it, and, so treated, it is wonderful what a great degree of 
cold they will stand without perishing. Probably the 
next best protecting material is dean, dry straw.] 

1492 —Sowing Bed Cabbage.—What would be the 
best time of the year to sow Bef Oabbage for an early 
orop, and what Is the largest and best kind 7—H 0. 

tiled Cabbage may be sown as early as March ; but 
probably about the middle of the month of July is the best 
time in the whole year to do so. The Large Red Dutch 
Pickling Cabbage %s a very large and good variety.] 

1493.— 1 The common white LUy (Lilium oandi- 
dum).—Will you please to tell me when this should be 
transplanted, and the i 
—Morlais. 


e moat suitable soil for it oul-of-doors ? 


[The best time to transplant the common white LUy is 
at the end of September or beginning of October. The soil 
most suitable for it is a weU drained loamy one, enriched 
with a good coating of decayed manure, and which should 
be weU incorporated with the soil by deep digging before 
re-planting the bulbs. The Lily in question, when it has 
once become well established, will flourish for years in the 
same spot, if the roots are supplied with nourishment in 
the shape of top dressings of manure. Therefore, as a 
rule, the less frequently it is re-planted the better is the 
result obtained.] 

1494. —Lillee flowering.—'WUl LUtam roseum and 
the Golden-rayed Japan LUy (Lilium anratum) flower as 
weU the eeoond year as they do the first In a oool green¬ 
house f—L inhbad. 

[Lilies of the kinds named will continue to flower satis¬ 
factorily for some years, if each season, after they have 
done flowering, they be re-potted into a good, rich, loamy 
compost. After this operation is performed a good pUsoe 
for them is a cold frame, wherein they should remain for 
some time before removal to the greenhouse.] 

1495. — Propagating Bhrubs.— Would you please to 
tell me the way and tne best time to propagate Arbor- 
vltas (small). Laurel, Lauraitlnue, and the common Bar¬ 
berry ? -Broomuall. 

[Arbor-vitas may be propagated now from fair-sized 
cuttings of the partially ripened shoots, inserted in toell- 
drained pots in sandy soil, and, kept close and shaded in a 
frame in a cool position, they will soon strike root. The 
other shrubs enquired about can be freely propagated by 
cuttings of a fair size, planted in the open ground in the 
month of October. They should be placed t n rows. The 
soU is best if rather sandy, and it should be made quite 
firm around the cuttings.] 

1495 —Culture of Anbrietlos.— What ie best time 
for planting Aubrletlas on a rookery ? Would September 
be suitable? What preparation ehould be made for It in 
order to eeonre suooeesf When planted, does it require 
any special oare?— Oppidan. 

[September would be a suitable time to divide and plsmt 
Aubrietias on rockioork. They do not require any special 
preparation in the way of soil—almost any moderately 
good garden mould wiU grow them well, and, when once 
well established, but little after attention is needed.] 

1197.—St raw Derr y-runners.—I have sons Straw¬ 
berry plants from whioh I want to take runners. Can 1 
transplant them at any time, or must I watt until they 
rootei, and the connection between the {dait and runner 
withered ? -Lbarnbr 

[Stra'bberry runners can be taken off the parent plants 
at any time after they have made a few leaves, and, if 
dibbled in in a shady border, and kept moist, they will 
speedily form roots, finothsr plan would be to layer tfikh’ 
»n soml fine soft, and sever them from' (he old plants oi 
soon as they are rooted.] 
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1406.—Heating a small gy a o photiae.— will you 
kindly tell me If an oil-stove would be vultable tor heatlog 
a email greenhouse, or would the fumea be injurious to 
the plants!— N. McArthur. 


[A» oil-stove, if properly constructed, will answer to ex¬ 
clude frott from a email greenhouse. It ehould be used, 
however, a* little at oessible, and some top ventilation 
should be given to the house whenever possible when it is 
in twe.] 

1499.—Planting Virginian Oreaper.—Will you 
kindly tell me at what time of the year I should plant the 
Virginian Creeper, and a h it depth should the roots be 
beneath the soU ?—0. McDowell. 


[The Virginian Creeper should do well ij planted any 
time in the months of October and November. In plant¬ 
ing , spread the roots out carefully, and cover them with 
sod to the depth of 6 inches or 8 inches, and make it quite 
Arm around them. Do not plant in wet weather .] 

1600 —Re-pottlncr a Myrtle.— I hire a Myrtle which 
hat filled its pH with root). Will you kiad'y tell me 
whether I ehould rc-pot ivwhit mould ie b:-s\ aid 
whether the iooIb i hould be out at all ?— Amateur. 

[Re-pot the Myrtle at once into a size larger pot, using a 
compost of turfy loam and sand/or it, and press it firmly 
down, and place in the open air /or a few weeks. The 
roots need not be cut at au, only disentangled.] 

1601. —Pruning Roses.— I have a lot of Rose-trees— 
tome standards, and some both Moss Roses, and other 
commoner sorts. How should these be pruned, and when ? 
They were not oat back at all last year, and are cow very 
straggling.— Hititb. 

[The best time to prune Roses is in the spring, in the end 
of the month of March The shoots of standard Roses of 
the Hybrid Perpetual section may be cut back to within 
8 inches or U inches of their base, and be thinned out so as 
to form a regular and shapable head. Moss Roses, and the 
other commoner kinds in bush form, should not be cut back 
much; but have the growth thinned out, removing the 
weakest shoots entirely, and just topping the strongest and 
most straggling of them to keep them within bounds. The 
majority of the old-fashioned garden Roses require very 
little pruning , if a good crop of flowers is expected.] 

1602. —Fruit-trees for a north wall.—Which de¬ 
scription of frult-treas would be likely to do best on a 
north wall that has sun on it till twelve o’olook in the 
day ? The situation (Isis of Wight) Is one of the warmest 
In England.—Novice. 

[Probably the most profitable of all fruit-trees on a north 
wall is the MoreUo Cherry. EUon and Bigarreau are also 
excellent Cherries for such an aspect. Victoria , Green 
Gage, and Washington, or Magnum Bonum Plums would 
ripen well in such a good climate on a north wall. Goose¬ 
berries and Currants too often do better on north walls 
than in any other position in the garden. They are, 
token so grown, most valuable , a» they greatly prolong the 
season, ripening, as they do after the crops m a sunny 
position are over.] 

1608. — Soabby Potatoes- — I enclose herewith 
samples of two sorts of Potatoes. Kindly give your 
opintoa as to the cause of the disfigurement, and if there 
Is any remedy, as all the kinds planted are lu a similar pre- 
dioamank—G. J. Abrll. 


1608.— Insect# on OamelUas.— I have some very 
large Camellias in my conservatory, but the whole of the 
wood and leaves are oovered with a white woolly insect, 
a specimen of whioh I send you. Will you please to tell 
me what it Is, and, if possible, a cure for it ?-C. 

[The small branch of Camellia sent was literally covered 
with “ mealy bug," one of the most injurious and difficult 
to eradicate of all insects that iryfest plants grown under 
aloes. Fortunately, however, the Camellia hoe stout, 
leathery leaves and hard, woody shoots, so rather forcible 
remedies can be applied to it without much fear. Syringe 
the plants frequently and copiously with a solution ofpara¬ 
ffin and clean water, in the proportions of a large wine- 
glassful of paraffin to 4 gallons of water. This mixture, 
when being used, must be kept constantly stirred. Set 
to work also with the sponge and soapy water, and 
thoroughly cleanse the leaves and stems wherever any one 
Of the insects is seen. The house should be shaded from the 
sun after syringing. In getting rid qf mealy bug the 
great thing Is perseverance; without it little good can be 
done.] 

1609 —Transplanting a Grape-Vine.— My em¬ 
ployer is going to hare hu greenhouse enlarged. There 
is a Grape-vine in it, and ha wants It moved this autumn. 
It hu not borne any fruit this year. Would it be too 
early to transplant It in September, and pul It under a 
verandah, roots outside?—A nxious. 

[About the end of September would be a very good time 
to transplant the Grape-Vine. The operation should be 
performed as quickly as possible to prevent the roots drying, 
and as many as possible of them should be preserved in¬ 
tact. A rather wide-tinea steel fork is a capital tool to 
use in lifting the roots of a Vine.] 

1610. —Liquid-manure for Chrysanthemums. 
—My planti are now well established, some In 9-inoh pots 
and some in fi-lnoh pots. When must I begin to give 
them liquid-manure, and what sort? If sulphate of 
ammonia, la what proportion must I mix with water, and 
how much must I give to each plant ?—O. B. 8. 

[/n this case liquid manure may be given at once with 
great advantage ; nothing better can be med than clear 
and rather weak soot or cow manure-water, mads in the 
manner often described in the pages of Qardrnino. Sul¬ 
phate qf ammonia may be occasionally used in solution 
for them, and a safe mixture of it would be a thumb-pot- 
ful to 4 gallons of clear water, well stirred before using. 
Withregard to the quantity tobe given to eaehplant, exactly 
the same rule applies as in watering with clear water— 
viz., to give a thorough soaking whenever used. Liquid- 
manure has the best effect on pots plants, if the soil they 
are growing in is only moderately dry at the time qf 
applying if.] 

1611. —Insects on Rote-leavee.— Will you kindly 
tell me what kind of latent the one enclosed Ip, and if 
they are injurious, and the best remedy for destroyiog 
them? II was found on a Rots-leaf, and ai they are 
so skeletonised—and alto the leaves t f a Bignoaia -1 am 
anxious to kaow if caused by this loseot.—V. K. 


[The insect you enclosed is the grub of the Lace winged 
Fly (Chrysopa per la) Far from being an injurious 
insect, it is a most useful one, as it devours great numbers 
of aphides , and does not injurs plants in any way.— 


[The Potatoes sent wers badly disfigured with scabs, 
and, as all the varieties planted are in the same state, 
there seems no doubt that an over-dressing of manure was 
given to the ground before planting. This is a very fertile 
cause of the disfigurement in question. Use less manure 
'or the Potatoes another season, and give the ground in¬ 
tended for them a winter dressing qf gas-lime ; and the 
soil should be roughly dug up, and left exposed to the 
frost during the cold season.] 

1501— Raspberries.— When is the best time to make 
a new plantation of these ? Should the soil be very rich, 
and which aspect is the best? Mine, under a north wall, 
have been a failure for four yean, although heavily 
mulched and watered with liquid-manure.— Raspbbrry. 

[The beginning of October is a good time to make a 
plantation qf Raspberries. A deep, rich, and rather 
heavy, loamy soil suits them beet, and, when once the 
plants are established, the ground should never be dis¬ 
turbed by digging, but abundant surface-dressings q/ 
manure should be given. The best aspect for this fruit is 
an open and sunny one; they certainly would not be likely 
to do well under a north wail.] 

1606.— Seedling Pansies.— In Gardbnins, August 
18th, p. 815, there Is a paragraph on seed sowing. Would 
Pansies, sown as mentioned therein, Mid afterwards 
polled up and brought into the house about October, 
carefully attended to, grow and flourish treated in that 
wayV-M. H. 


[Pansies, no doubt, could be successfully grown in the 
manner desired, especially if the room in which they are 
to be wintered is a cool one in which little coal or gas is 
burnt. As a rule, however, it is best to grow Pansies in a 
cold frame, or in a sheltered border in the open air.] 

1600 -Seed-pods on Violets.- 1 have some Violet 
roots in my garden. They have quantities of seed-pods 
on them I want to know If these ought to be kept ploked 
off, or whether it would weaken the plants to let them 
stop on ? Would it be wise to sow any cf the ripe seeds 
now? -Anxious. 

[By all means keep the seed pods picked off the Violets 
now. If many are allowed to remain on, the plants will 
be certainly weakened thereby. Now is a very good time 
to sow the seed.] 

1607. — Peaches and Nectarine for a small 
honse .—Having just built a small Peach-house, 0 feet 
by 21 feet, In whioh I wish to plant two Peach-trees and 
one Nectarine, I wish to koow whioh are the best kinds 
to go together, and when they should be planted In the 
border.—A Const amt Reader. 


I Two good Peaches for the purpose in view would be 
Royal George and Bcllegardc, and the Elruge Nectarine. 
The best time to plant is about the first week in October, 
in a well drained border qf good loamy soil. Cover the soil 
with a thick mulching qf de< yed manure after planting, 
having previously given a good watering to settle the soil 
round the roots. The atmosphere of the house should be 
kept ds cool as possible throughout the winter during the 
Ant Season. When the trees are well established they oan 
be forced early , if desired.] 
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1512 —Glove Carnations.— Will you kindly inform 
me what is wrong with my dove Carnations, one of which 
I enclose ? These ehould have made e beeutiful show, but 
all the dusters are like the one sent Wbat remedy oan 
bs applied, and. It outtinge are taken from the old plants, 
are they likely to produce such flowers next year?— 
A uatsu a. 

[The cause of the bad appearance qf the Clove Carnation- 
flower sent was because it was literally swarming with 
thrips, an insect pest that is always at its toorst in an ex¬ 
ceptionally hot and dry time like this summer has been. 
The plants should have had abundance of water at the 
roots and a good mulching over them of decayed manure. 
The stock raised from cuttings taken now, if well treated, 
should produce good tlowers another season, because the 
parent plants themselves are healthy enough—the presold 
mischief is only through an attack of an insect pest on the 
flowers arising mainly from drought.] 

16U.—Treatment of Maredh&l Nlel Rosa.—I 
have a Rose of this kind In a 10 looh pot In my green¬ 
house. it has sent up a strong sucker from the roots, 
about where it is worked, whioh is fsst taking the lead, 
and apparently will kill the other portion of the plant. 
What can I do to prevent this? What Is the best soil and 
general treatment for the Rose In question ? -A Novic* 

[The sucker must be removed from the Rose at onoe, if 
it is from the stock on which the plant is worked, or the top 
will assuredly perish. A 10-inch or 13 inch pot, if filled 
with good material for the roots, should be large enough, 
with the aid of liquid manure, to keep a Rose in health 
for some time ; but the kind in question always does best 
if planted out in a well-drained border of loamy soil. I/, 
however, it is requisite that the plant should be kept in the 
pot, then see at once what sort of condition the roots are 
m, and, if the soil is in a bad state, re-pot into good, 
coarse , loamy soil, and syringe the top freely whilst the 
weather is so hot. This will encourage the formation of 
fresh roots and shoots, and the Rose may then soon recover 
its wonted health. Give all the ventilation possible, and 
also shade the house in ivhich it is growing.] 

1614.— Staging for a greenhouse.— Would you 
kindly tell me whioh would be the best plan to adopt for 
a greenhouse siege—whether to have the strips of wood 
forming the stage with a parting between each one, or 
whether it would be best to have them placed dose 
together, and put some Ant coal-ashes thereon, for the 
pins to stand thereon? Some people tell me the latter 
way is the beet plan.— Anxious. 

I In a general sense, and especially if the durability of 
the stage is considered, it is decidedly the best plan to have 
the strips of wood forming a greenhouse stage a little 
distance apart. On thi other hand, most greenhouse 
plants thrive much better when they are standing on a 
stage covered with a moist material like that, supplied by 
a thin bed of fine ooal-ashes, broken gravel or sandstone. 
If the latter and better plan is adopted, then slate slabs or 
meets of corrugated iron would be tjie best material where¬ 
with to form a Stowe. The first outlay would be a tittle 
more; but it would come cheaper in the end, because such 
materials are practically indestructible.] 


1615.—Keeping Peaches and Nectarines.— 
Will you kindly tell me if you know of any way by whioh 
I oould keep some Peaohee and Nectarines for a show 
whioh does not take plaoe until the first week in Septem¬ 
ber ? They are all most ripe now. They are indoor fruit. 
Do you think they would keep if pioked at onoe.— R. W 

[Peaches and Nectarines can be kept for a week or two 
in pood condition if they are gathered before they are 
quite ripe, and placed in a dry and very cool room, or in a 
refrigerator ; but even then the flavour and colour are very 
much lessened. 1/gathered at once, it is very doubtful %f 
they will remain in good condition until the Ant week m 
September.] 

1618. — Imperfect Dahlia-flowers. — I enclose 
some buds from my single Dahlias. The plants (seedlings) 
are large and leafy, oovered with flower-buds, most of 
which are In the state of those sent. The very few bloom* 
are all Imperfect The soil is very sandy ; but the seed¬ 
lings were planted In good manure. Will you kindly in¬ 
form me whether the state of the pis nts Is due to mismanage¬ 
ment, or to any disease at the roots? Some cfmy plants 
are in better toil, and have been plentifully watered but 
all are in the same stole,—L inset, 

[Judging from the appearance of the Dahlia-buds sent, 
the plants from which they were cut are in themselves quite 
hecuthy, and the cause of the trouble must be traced to a 
very bad attack o/ thrips, an insect pest very prevalent on 
Dahlias in dry, hot seasons. It is most tiresome to get rid 
of. The best plan to do so ie to syringe the plants freely 
night and morning with clean water, and also dust To bacco - 
powder over the affected parts. Abundance of water must 
be given at the roots, and the soil should be covered over 
with a thick mulching of decayed manure. Nothing but 
perseverance will get rid qf the thrips, and until they are 
eradicated good Dahlia flowers are out qf the question.] 

1517.—Mushrooms.— It is said In Gard bring for 
August 6th, p. 297. that now is the time to make prepara¬ 
tions for growing Mushrooms for autumn and winter. I 
have a dry, light cellar, facing the north, whioh 1 think 
would do. I want to know how thick to put the manure, 
and do you simply lay the spawn on, or underneath the 
manure, with the mould 2 Inches thick on the top ? It Is 
also stated in the same artlol* in Gardening spawning 
should be done when below 80 degs. Does this mean the 
80 degs. in the eon or in the oellor?—A. E. O., Bristol. 

[Mushrooms should do well in a dry, light cellar. The 
thickness qf ths manure may be from 18 inches to 8 feet, 
and the spawn should be inserted a little way in the bed, 
and then 3 inches of mould added on the top, and om 
should be made firm. With regard to the temperature 
given as a good one for spawning, that, qf course, applies 
to the internal temperature of the bed itself (which can bs 
ta»ily ascertained by burying a thermometer in it), and 
has nothing whatever to ao with the temperature of the 
atmosphere either in the sun or in the cellar. When the 
beds are made some light oovering for them will be requi¬ 
site, as Mushrooms grow much better in darkness than m 
the light. If preferable, the cellar itself can be darkened. 


NAMBS OP PLANTS AND FRUIT 

Namee of plante.—if. F. B.— l, A Hollyhook, but 
we do not name garden varieties ; 2, Caps Fig-wort 

(Phygeltus oapensis).- W. Campbell. — An crainary 

flower of the Oalycanthema section of Campanulas.—— 
J. G., Bdgbaston.— Please send again with flowers; can¬ 
not name from specimens sent- Thos. C. btec Is.—1, 

Amethystine Sea Holly (Erjngium amethystinum); 2, In¬ 
sufficient specimens ; 8, Ivy-leaved Toad-flax (Llnarla 
C/mbalaria); 4, Rosy-flowered 8too* crop (Sedum roseum). 
—Jfonon Clark —The Srrlnga-leaved Calelpa (Oatalpa 

svrtDgmfolia).- E. J., Upton.—A Narolesus bulb.— 

Vicar of Rampside —We do not name Rotes.- Flams 

Secundus —Shrub, Flowering Nutmeg (Leyoesterla for* 
mosa). Please send belter specimen with foliage of the 

Everlasting Pea.- B. J.—Tiger Lily (Ltlium tigrlnum). 

- James Ashurst.—A Spurge of some kind; but cannot 

name without flowers.- Miss Cooks.—Blue Bush (Ceeno- 

thus aiureuf).- W. B A—African Tea-tree (Ljolum 

of rum).- Hydra —Pell®a adlantiodes.— Geo. Arthur 

Brown.—Moss Berry (Oxjoocous polustrts).- G. S. D. — 

Geranium In flower, Geranium sanguineum; the other 

spedmen, Gum flower (Eplpaotis latlfoUa)- S. B —i. A 

Hart's tongue Fern (Boolopeadrium vulgare sublineata; 
2, A form of the Lady Fern (Athirium Fillxtamina), but 

cannot determine whioh from such a specimen.- Mauds. 

—A Oeanolhus of some kind, but cannot determine with¬ 
out seeing flowers. 

Names of firuit.— R- Edgar Jacobs.— Apples, 1 end fl 
are identioal Monk's Codiin. 


TO GORRRSPONDBNT8. 

M. E R .—Please send a frond of the Fern, and we wtt 

if possible, tell you its name.- Saif .—Please send a 

flowering shoot ox the Veronica, and we will endeavour to 
name it for you. And also a shoot and flower of the annual 

you wish to know the name of.- Ajax .—Your query 

was inserted In the lait number of Gardening, August 13th, 

p 319.- J. F. Helen.— Hobday’s “Villa Gardening, 1 * 

MsomJUan & Co., London. 


HOUBBHOLP. 

1618 .— Blackberry jelly. -Would someone kindly 
give me a good reoeipt for making Blaokberry jelly ?— 
Mollt Colly. 

1519. — Preeervlng Tomatoes. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how I oan best preserve Tomatoes for use 
during the winter !—Edd. 

Quince Cider.—A very pleasant beverage 
oan be prodaoed as followsTake a quantity 
of ripe quinoes, out into quarters, with the pipe, 
&o., removed. Boil these in a copper with 
double their weight of water; when perfectly 
■oft pour into a vat. For every 50 pints add 2 lb. 
of sugar and £-lb. of yeast, diluted in a sufty- 
oiency of hot Water. Mix the whole well to¬ 
gether, and allow to ferment. Then strain and 
bottle. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

1620.— Death of a bantam pullet.—win anyone 
kindly tell me the probable crate of the death of a bantam 
pullet hatched In AprilT There were eight together In a 
■mall wired place, baring an oocitional run in the garden 
(a Urge one) One looked 111, walked about slowly with 
its head aunk In, and would stand still with ita eyoa shut, 
and I do not think it went up to rooet with the others, 
aa I found It one evening on the ground. I noticed the 
othera looking a little Ilka it once or twice. The place la 
pretty well shaded I used to give them to eat Wheat 
and aorapa from the kitchen, aa a rule, with p'enty of 
olean water.—M olly Collv. 

1521.— Rabbits for the table —Having both leiaure 
and aburdance of room, lndror acd out, I should like to 
rear acme reallv good rabblta for own uae, and also fir the 
market. Will some reader of GAaoxama kindly give me 
the name of the beat variety for the purpose, whether they 
would succeed best in hutches out-of doors, or in a large 
room looee, also the beat f jod ? Nothing fancy wanted, 
but a really useful kind for ths Ube.—H arold. 

1522 —A lame turkey cock.-l have a torkey cock 
who baa suffered from a sore joint In the leg for the paat 
six months, and h unable to walk. Ia there any cure 7 
He Is two years old, and otherwise healthy, and eats will. 
— M Isa Douglas. 

REPLIES. 

IWL—Food for poultry.—Brewers’ gralm, If given 
alone, would be a very poor food for poultry ; but, when 
uacd as •’ E L. H * describes, they ars a wholesome and 
very uaef ol ohange. At this erasm cf the year aomothlng 
la required aa a set-off against tbs feeding properties of ihe 
meal, and brewer*’ graloa will anawer aa well as anything. 
—Doultiho. 

1412.—Breed of rabbits.— The r*bbtu 
kept by *’ Ignoramus ” are the Angoras. The 
long hair referred to in the query ia peonllar to 
thla breed, being a kind of wool, soft and fleecy 
to the touch. The longer and aofter it ia the 
better, and it ahould lie in thick clusters all 
aboat the body and head. The eyea are pink 
in colour. Aa regarda the feeding, it ia not 
advisable to uae too much green food, or the far 
will Buffer. CUte, bran, Barley-meal. Cirrote, a 
little Swede, and auoh-like, may all be given aa 
opportunity offera. Carrot-topa, Clover, and 
Dandeliona may aupply the green food re 
qnired. This ahonld only be given in a dry 
state. Novioee in rabbit-keeping generally 
heap in handfala of damp green atuff, and then 
wonder that their little ones become pot-bellied, 
and die off just when they are beginning to look 
out for thomaelvea. White rabbita, like all 
animate of delicate ooloura, must be kept clean if 
they are to ahow themaelvea off to advantage. — 
Doultiko. _ 

BBSS. 

1372. — Transferring bees. — The beea 

ahonld be transferred as soon aa poaaible. They 
ahonld be first driven into an empty akep. Place 
the driven beea on their own stand, and carry 
the akep containing the combe indoors. Cat 
ont the comba neatly and tie them into frames 
with two or three pieoea of tape. If the comba 
do not fill the frame a lath ahonld be put nnder 
eaoh comb and tied to the top bar of frame, 
placing the frames in the hive as yon go on. 
Reject all drone comb, and those heavily stored. 
After all are in p’aoe carry the hive to where 
the bees are. The beea in the akep should now 
be shaken on to the tope of the frames anl 
covered lightly with a calico quilt. After the 
beea have clustered, the frames and quilt oan 
be arranged. Feed with about 161b. of sugar 
made Into ay nip.— Cakbi.eon. 


Catalogues received. — Hyacinths and other 
Bulboui Roots. James Veltch sod Hons, Royal Exotic 

Nursery, K Dg’a-road, Chelsea, London, 8.W.- Bulbs 

and Winter Flowers. William Paul and Sons, Waltham- 
cross, Herts. 


G REENHOUSE8!- 

Before purohaalngOreenhouaeaobtain an estimate (frae| 
from ua. Special " JUBILEE “ deeuin, with Testimonials end 
general Catalogue, post free.—PKAHCK * HKATLKY, Th« 
North London Horticultural Works. Hoiloway-rd .. Lo ndoo . If. 

F OUR- bushel amok of beet LEAF-MOULD 

(pare Oak-leaf), carriage paid to Loodon for Ss. fid —H. 
VAN DRR MRRRHOH. Queens Nursery Helhurst. HR. 


MERRYWEATHER’S 
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Is Midi ox tui same Principle as the Hosk 


leading Nurserymen, also generally 
Kingdom-for Irrigation, Watering 
servatorica, Aa, on aooouul of Its dt 


iau uuTiTuaicuM, uruwu 

ilsoe. Metropolitan Board 
e nobility and gentry and 
r throughout the United 


Used by the Oolonlal Offloea, Indian Government*, Crown 

Agents for the Colonies, Crystal Pair “ ‘-”-“ 

of Works, all the gardeners of the 

“ * laarallj___ 

[ Gwdens, Lawns, Oon 
iurablllty, lightneas, 

otoaniineaa 

BKWARR OF CHEAP IMITATIONB.-Nooe genuine 
unless stamped " MBRRYWKATHER A SONS' in raised 
letters. 

CATALOGUES of Hose, Garden Water Supply, Patent 
Reels, and Fittings of every description, post free on appli¬ 
cation. Order direct, any length, from 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 63, LONG ACRE, W.C. 



PORTABLE 
GREENHOUSES 

No. 2, Span roof, Tenant's 
Fixture, pretty, cheap, and 
well constructed, oomplete 
with staging- painted 2 
coats, and carriage paid to 
any station in England. 
Loughborough Hot-water Apparatus extra as below. 

■«__ - - giac. Prloe. u w AP. 

30ft. by 12ft. £29 0 £80 

24ft by 13ft. £35 0 £10 0 

_ ^ ^ 30ft. by 13ft £13 10 £11 5 

lit by loft. £JI 15 £10 40ft. by 14ft. £57 10 £12 10 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS of Conservatories. Green¬ 
houses, Aa, with Prioes for Erecting and Heating. FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE Designs and Estimates FREE. 

DEANE & CO., 

Horticultural Bui’ders and Hot-Water Engineer,, 

Wimam^Stroot. I LONDON BRIDGE. 


Bixe. Price, h w. ap 
8ft. by 8ft. £ 8 10 £4 14 

lift by 8ft. £11 0 £5 0 

14ft. by 9ft £18 5 £5 10 

18ft. b - ‘ 


GALVANISED IRON 

WIRE NETTI NG. 



OF BEST QUALITY 

IRON WHEELBARROWS. 

Very strong. Very light Very useful. 

GALVANISED WIRE AROHE8. 

FENOI8TO WIRE. WATERING POTS 
CORRUGATED IRON RHEETS FOR OUT-BUILD¬ 
INGS. ROOFING FELT. 

TREOGON Ac Oo. 

(The Oldest Firm in lA« Trades, 

York Works, Brewery Rd., London, N. 

And 19, Jewln Street, E.O. 

ASK FOR PRICKS. 


flREENHOUSKS FOR EVERYONE. 

VJ —SHEPHERD A BON, the West London Horticultural 
Works, 36. Davisville-road, Shepherds Bush, London. Ksti- 
mates and Illustrated Oatalncrne* free. 

I lU. aTKVKNS, HORT1CULIUKAL 

• BOlKNTiriO. »nd NATURAL HIKTOBV BALI 
ROOMS, a. Kina s tr eet Oovunt-garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Bales by auction nearly war* day Catalogues 
cm applleatton or tMwt fre« _ 

t3 r TO OUR READERS .—In ordering goods 
from these images, or in making inquiries, readers will confer a 
favour by stating that the advertisement voravn in GARvKN . 
INO ILL VS Tit A TED. Our desire is to publish the adver¬ 
tisements of trustworthy houses only. The warns ThTH address 
of the Sfhder if each order skdUdbs written legit,ly. Dtlay and 

disappointment an vflmrtmsjSu* to neglect <>r (M* 

Digitized by 


REYNOLDS & CO.’S 

GALVANISED WIRE NETTING. 

Reduced Prices per 50-yard Roll. 

3 in., 24 In. wide, 3s Bd. 

2 In., 24 In. ,, 5s 4d. 
11 In., 24 In. „ 5s8cL 
1 Iil, 24 In. ,, 9s id. 

Other widths lo proportionate 
price 60s value delivered free 

_ to any railway station. 

Term*—Cash with order. Five per cent, discount allowed 
on amounts exceeding 10s. 

Special Quotation given for orders of 1,000 yards. 

TVOlaDS & OO. 

Wire-Work Manufacturers, 

67. NEW COMPTON STRUT, LONDON. W.C. 

Illustrated Lists Pnet Free. 



FB UTILITY, 

Tho Boat Garden Manure. 

Tins.Zto., lA.; Boos, 7 lb ,2k 6<L ; l Vb.. 4*.; 2SU>., Cs. 

6 (ill, 10a ; 1 civt., 18s. 

MILLER 4e JOHNSON. 30. Mark-lono. E.C. 

Ground BONER PERUVIAN GUANO FISH QUANO, 
POTASH, CRUSHED HOOFS and UORNH. and all other 
MAN UBKR, at lowest price* _ 


TJORROCK8’ ••CHAMPION'' BOILER, the 

LL beat Invent* 1 to build in wall of ireanhousa, heats 100 
feet 4-inch piping, else 8 fest by I ft 4 inches, 48s., carriage 

paid -D HORftoCKH. TyMcaley, Manchester 


JENSEN’S 

Every grain fertilise* because the Guano is perfectly 
pure- It is most economical, one part of Manure to 
100 parta of aoU being ample for garden use. 
Write for Pamphlet, Testimonials and Instructions. 

FISH POTASH 

Dr. Yoelcker’s analysis guaranteed. FISH-POTASH 
contains Ammonia, Phosphates and Potash in large 
proportions, which are the principal elements of 
fertilisation. 

GUANO. 

2-lb. Tins, Is.; in Bags. 7lbs., 2s.; 14lbs., 
4s.; 28 lbs., 6s. 6d.; 66 lbs., 10s. 6d.: 1 cwt.. 
16s.; 2 cwt., 30s., carriage paid. Special 
terms for larger quantities. 


J. JENSEN & CO. LIMITED, 
10, 6t. Helen's Place, London, E.C. 



aimptex .hhb 

<ai A/.int 

For ROOFS, ■•■••••«> 
O e • • * • SKYLIGHTS * 

_) HORTICULTURAL 

Ne Special Centract Required, 

Wo Zino Iron, or Putty 
any quantityJ^UPPLJRZ, 

QROVER&Co. (it-**). Engineers, te 

Man nil Workt, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London 
warra aoa 

LLU8TRATION8. TESTIMONIALS A FULL ^ 
• • • * PARTICULARS (8xmt Post Fnii) 




WARM YOUR CONSERVATORY 
WITH THK 

" RELIANCE” GAS BOILER 

Patented 1887, 

(Fixed Inside with perfect sefe'y). 
Pr*co from 37o.6d. Prospectus free. 

G. SHREWSBURY. 

122 Newgate-etrcct, E.C. 


WASPS ! 

Ask jour Chem¬ 
ist for the 

iHftTAKTANROlft 

Dbatii to W*era. 
Sold Whobssls 
by Rirclay and 
Boo, Farrlngdon 
S'reet, London. 
Price 2i. 61 acd 
3a. 6d. 



WASPS! 

Pl.ca half-a- 
tea»poonful of 
the mixture in 
the mouth of 
the hole, and 
the waapa will 
commence to 
DIE 

ixmidiatklt . 


B EE-KEtPiNU.—Baoiwood Section*, 2*. 6d. 

per 100 or post fie% 3a. 6d.. Bar-Frame*. 7s per box of 
l<)0. Glared Travelling Crates for 1 doz section*. Is. It lb. 
Honey Tier l*. Labi U, " Pure Kualish Honey," 44. per 100, 
H. per 1.0C0. Dealers supplied Honey Bottle*—Tm over, 
12a pi»r groat. 1 doz. partition bix full, la. 81: I dox box. 
S«. Su. Screw cap Sis per rroes • 1 dox. box full, »s. 6d; Ido*, 
box. 4 j. 9J. ' Success ia Bee Culture ' by .lame* Ileddoo; 

128 pages, illustrated, 2s. 2d , post frte. Aid rested to those 
who make Bee-ksrpiug a buiinets Price l. sts free. 

THE BRITISH BKK KBFPERS' 8TORIS 
S3 Cimhlll. London, K.O. 


B B hi. 


FARMING — Transferring 

Hive, with 9 Standard-frames, and Crate of 24 aectiooa, 
6c 6d.; Smoker (beat). Is. 6d.: 1 lb Brood foundation, la, 
(■m on rail for 11a. 54.—JOHN MOORK Proapeot Farm. 

Warwiak Catalogue* fisa _ _ 

Hire* 


nrr UIUCC — CaUlogue of Improved 
D t t"n I V CD* Appllancee, with drawings and 

priori free.—GFO NEIG HHOU R k SONR. 127. High Holborr. 
W.C : and 149, Rc<ent-*t. W. E»tabli*brd 1515. N B .—Vidi 
Qe-» 1 Neighbour k Boh>‘ Ad rL In^O % f\ l>r.X|X<i April tq July 

VoW SAUKTYEKY CHEAP. — A Urge 
1 Conservatory, about 31 feet by 15 feet, ie oapital condi¬ 
tion, fitted with Tank. Uot-watar Pipe* he , and ttockM 
with Palm*. Exotio Ferna and a fe»Orchid6,In fine 
for immediate removal,—loply to ORABR • SOW n 4 fO 

rppT Tulevhm.HW 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON MELON CULTURE. 

Whin very weakly, Melon* seldom perfect fruit, 
and over-luxurianoe, in our case at leait, haa 
often resulted in a very poor set. The remedy Is 
not difficult to find. It const*ta in a reduction 
of the water aupply to the root*, though oare 
should be taken not to allow them to bsoome 
very dry; lees moisture, too, should be main¬ 
tained in the atmosphere; rather more air should 
be given, and if the night temperature* have been 
high these should be reduoed to about 66 degs. 
either by means of less artificial heat, or, if the 
nights are very warm, by the admittance of a little 
air at the top ventilators. Changes such as these 
in the treatment will result in the formation of 
harder growth and abundance of well-formed 
flowers, whloh rarely fail to set freely. About 1 i 
a.m. is a good time to fertilise all the female blos¬ 
soms expanded, and if a sufficient number can be 
done in one day, the better will be the proepeots of 
a good crop. Plants fruited direotly they are large 
enough for bearing, either on the first laterals 
produced, or on an unstopped leader, or laterals 
formed on several leaders obtained by *to[ 
when they reaoh the trellis, uiuaily perfeot a 
simultaneous crop, and refuse to swell off fruit 
set a day or two later. It will thus be seen 
that it is better to wait till a good number of 
blooms are open than allow the strength of the 

n it to be concentrated on one or two large 
fee that may be found taking the lead at the 
expense of the rest, and which will only perhaps 
reaoh the size of Plums, and then turn yellow 
and fail. Rather than allow this to ooour, ws 
would remove them and make a seoond attempt 
to secure a good crop. By a good crop I mean 
about six fruits, eaoh ranging say from 2 lb. to 
4 lb, in weight, on a plant oooupying a roof-apaoe 
of about 4 feet by 3 feet. Direotly it is seen that a 
good crop is set, the old conditions may again be 
resorted to—viz., plenty of heat and moisture 
both at the roots and in the atmosphere, so as 
to cause the Melons to swell rapidly, when 
there need be little fear of any further 
gross growth. Plants much restricted both at 
the top and at the root seldom perfeot more than 
one good crop, and suooessional plantings have 
to be made if an unbroken supply is needed. 
I have on different occasions advocated the 
plan of growing Melons on the 
Extension system, but this does not meet 
with much favour. One of tbe arguments against 
it is the assumed faet that It u impossible to 
obtain a good suooession of fruit; but this is 
men supposition, and altogether at varftanoe 
with the actual results. If one plant were 
grown in the spaoe usually occupied by three 
or four, say on a roof area 12 feet by 10 
feet, this would, with ordinarily good 
treatment, produce nearly or quite as many 
fruit as the three or four plants, and these 
would also be heavier, better in quality, and 
perfected in succession. Plenty of root-room 
should be given, or, say, a solid heap of good 
loam with a sprinkling of lime added, enclosed 
with a loose brick pit, 4 feet square or leas, and 
about 2 feet In depth. This ensures a healthy 
and not too vigorous growth, and the fruit 
will set in s 
Digiti 




plants thus treated with fruit on them in four 
different stages of growth, some being nearly 
ripe and others about a fortnight old. Here 
we have them in three different stages, some 
being already about 3 lb. in weight, and others 
one-third that age and size. More flowers 
have slnoe been fertilised, and some of these 
will, I believe, swell off fruit. One advantage 
of the extension system is the certainty of 
having fruits of the best quality, as they ripen 
on plants in fall vigour, a very different matter 
from the drying-off system still practised by 
some growers. Thousands of plants are annually 
unintentionally dried off owing to their being 
planted on mounds of poor and muoh-rammea 
soil, whloh, when onoe it gets dry, is not easily 
moistened again. By all means plant on 
mounds, but to these should be added more soil, 
so as to form a good square heap, whloh should 
be kept in position either with a turf wall or a 
wall of loose bricks. This renders watering an 
easy matter, but little, comparatively speaking, 
sufficing to keep the soil moist, and an improved 
and extended root aotion naturally puts new life 
into the plants and enoourages them to perfeot 
seoond and even third orops. 

Oankeb in Melons. — The liability of 
Melons to oanker Is often pat forth as a 
sufficient reason why several plants should be 
grown in a house in preference to two or throe, 
and, if there were no preventives of oanker, 
no better argument against the extension 
system oonld be found. In old, badly-heated 
structures, frames, and pits it is a difficult 
matter to prevent the loss of a few plants from 
oanker, but those who have charge of modern 
well-constructed and well-heated houses ought 
not to be troubled with it. It usually happens 
when the plants are in full vigour and daring a 
doll period, following, perhaps, a spell of bright 
weather. The sadden fall in temperature, 
with, perhaps, no great diminution of moisture 
about the plants, naturally arrests evaporation, 
and the excess sap must go somewhere. It 
usually breaks out on the lower part or least 
exposed portion of the stems, sometimes near 
the ground and sometimes many inches from 
the soil. Planting on tiny mounds, as 
practised with every suooess by Mr. Ward, 
at Longford Oaatle, may and does prevent 
an exoeas of moisture accumulating near the 
stems, but this dryness, if it prevents oanker 
olose to the ground, would not stop it higher up— 
at least, if he had our houses to deal with. We 
have lost one plant this season, but it was only 
oooupying a limited spaoe, and its removal 
quiokly improved the condition of those adjoin* 
mg. The greatest risk is run when the old 
leaves on the main stem oommenoe to deoay, as 
they invariably do when much overshadowed, 
the deoay reaoning the stem, and soon affecting 
that, too, unless arrested in time. When 
we see a leaf failing our plan Is to out it 
clean away nearly dose to the stem, and at 
onoe apply a plnoh of newly-slaked lime or 
scraped onlakea lime, a few applications of 
which soon dries np and heals the wound. 
Portland oement answers equally well, and is 
sometimes more easily procured than good lime. 
Heaps of sand or snlphnr, whloh we sometimes 
see plaoed round cankered stems, or by way of 
preventing that disease, are worse than useless ; 
both soon beoome saturated, and aggravate 
rather than leesen the eviL In every oase it is 


best to anticipate the disease, as it is almost use¬ 
less to attempt saving astern when badly affected* 
Direotly viscid matter is seen to ooze ont from 
the stem or the stalk of a stem, or a lateral is 
deoaying dangerously near the main stem, the 
preventives just named ought at onoe to be 
resorted to. In the first place, it is advisable to 
carefully scrape the wound, and then apply the 
lime or cement, and the latter proceeding should 
be frequently ropeated till the wound* are 
healed. In anil weather very little moisture 
should be distributed about the house, and at 
the same time much less water should be given 
to the roots. This, with plenty of fire-heat, so 
as to keep the temperature up to 70 degs. by 
ni g ht ana 10 degs. higher in the daytime, will 
certainly prevent oanker. In unheated pits and 
frames it Is frequently difficult to keep Melons 
healthy, but muoh may be done by renewing the 
linings, so as to maintain a good bottom heat. 
When bottom heat fails the plants also fail, and 
this sometimes in spite of very careful treatment 
of the top growth. Damp and cold soon kill 
Melons. 

Red sfidbb and AFHis. —Red spider, when 
onoe established, is very difficult to oheok and 
almost indestructible, unless the plants are also 
destroyed. Frequent syringing* are of no avail, 
not even, I believe, if repeated aix timet daily, 
and this excess of moisture may easily do more 
harm than good. Flowers of sulphur, well 
worked through a muslin bag Into the water 
used for syringing (a way by which it can be 
most easily mixed with the water), Is the only 
safe remedy for red spider known to me. A 
very thin coating is sumoient to check it and In 
time to deetroy it, and, moreover, the plant Is 
not injured by it in the least. Blaok fly is our 
worst enemy; do what we will, it annually 
finds its way on to the Melons, and spreads at 
an astonishing rate. Fumigation with Tobacco 
is not so effective as an oooaslonal dose of Tobaooo 
water, applied in the evening and washed off 
with the syringe in the morning. The quantity 
necessary is best determined by those who try 
It, as It varies in strength considerably. If the 
fly is discovered in good time, a dusting of 
Tobaooo powder will destroy it; this we also 
apply in the evening and syringe it off in tho 
morning. __ I. W. 

Plum-trees as cordons-—This frnlt-tes# 
may not be extensively grown in this form, bat 
it certainly appears to succeed admirably whm 
so trained. I saw last year a single oordon of 
considerable length, forming the margin to A 
walk in a kitchen garden in Suffolk, con¬ 
sisting of some of the best varieties of this fruit, 
and each variety bearing a heavy crop of fine 
fruit, whloh it has been found neoessary to thin 
ont. The oordon is little more than a foot from 
the surface of the soil, consequently, does not In 
any degree interfere with other orops, and 
oooupiea but little spaoe, whloh is a considera¬ 
tion where the extent of a garden is limited. 
The training of fruit-trees in the form of single 
oordons is exceedingly simple. Short strong 
stakes are driven into tho soil, some 2 yards 
apart and to the desired height; while to the 
top of eaoh is secured a strong galvanised wire; 
ana to this wire the single shoot or rod intended 
to form the oordon is trained. The trees may 
be planted at a distance of 6 feet, more or lees, 
from saoh other, and ao soon ns the wire is quits 
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oovered, which la soon accomplished, the oordon 
is complete, and presents a very neat and pretty 
appearance at all seasons of the year. At the 
height of a foot from the surface of the soil the 
fruit, when ripening, is apt to be disfigured by 
grit thrown up during heavy falls of rain, so 
this altitude may with advantage be increased 
to 18 inches or even to 2 feet—P. 


UPRIGHT TRAINED PEAR-TREES. 
Thr accompanying illustration of a wall cf 
Easter Beurre Pears shows well the great 
utility of upright training for this fruit-tree, and 
also the convenience resulting from cultivating 
approved varieties in groups in a carefully- 
considered position ; and also a good way of 
growing even one variety of the highest 
value for late winter and spring use. This 
upright system of training has the great 
merit of being very easy to accomplish if 
healthy maiden trees are planted, and also the 
further advantage of quickly covering the wall 
spaoe with fruitful wood. Small vacant spaces 
on walls, already furnished with fruit trees 
trained in other forms, can be mott profitably 


i sufficient of itself to fix their character as amongst 
I the bast of our excessively long list of Apples, 
And, happily, there is now such a wealth of 
really good kinds that there is no need for 
growing second-rate or worthless varieties. It 
is not owing to the expense of the trees, for 
they are now obtainable at a price that only a 
few years ago would have been thought im¬ 
possible. Next month is the time to prepare 
the soil for planting, and be sure and select 
your bushes early in the season, for the best 
always go first.—J. 


NOTES ON STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 
Aftkr years of experience I am convinced that 
in order to secure fine crops of Strawberries 
year after year three or four points in their 
culture must be attentively observed. In the 
first plaoe, early runners must be seoured with 
the least delay possible. As soon as they are 
sufficiently rooted, no time must be lost in 
getting them on to the ground they are intended 
to oocupy. The plants must be encouraged in 
their growth during the autumn by keeping the | 
surfaoe of the ground frequently stirred with l 


earliest ripened fruit; It prolongs the supply, 
and every berry oomes to perfection. I strongly 
recommend the tying up of the fruit in this 
unoertain climate, especially those beds which 
supply the fruit for table. The most prolifio 
Strawberry that I have met with, and which 
appears to be little known, is one I have by the 
name of Preston Seedling. I have never seen it 
mentioned in any catalogue, exoept Mr. Lovel’s, 
of Driffield, from whom I received the plants two 
years ago. It bears very large fruit; though 
not handsome in shape is a moot heavy cropper, 
and the flavour is tolerably good, though not 
first class. Runners planted last autumn on 
ground previously occupied with Potatoes have 
given us enormous crops of fruit this season ; In 
fact, the crop of fruit on a plantation made last 
autumn has been heavier than on those two or 
three year old. Another useful Strawberry, 
for late use especially, is Filbert Pine. From 
this and Preston Seedling we gathered fruit for 
table until after the middle of August. The 
fruit of Filbert Pine is moderately large, conical 
shape, dark red, and fine rioh aroma—the best 
late variety which has come under our notion. 
For upwards of twenty-five years we have been 



utilised by planting a Pear-tree and training its 
branches In an upright manner. As the plant¬ 
ing season for fruit trees of all kinds is rapidly 
approaching, it is well to call the attention of 
fruit growers to some of the best kinds of late 
ripening Pears that lend themselves readily 
to the upright system of training—in addition 
to the Easter Beurre a good selection to plant 
would be as follows—viz.. Doyenne du Comioe, 
Glou Moroeau, Beurre Ranoe, Josephine de 
Malines, and Rergamotte d’Esperen. 

Six good Applea for a small garden. 
—I am well aware of the grand arops of Apples 
that oan be produoed on large orchard trees, but 
I do not think that the merits of dwarf bush 
trees in small gardens have yet been fully tested. 
Looking round my little bushes that are nearly 
every season loaded with fine fruit, I noted half- 
a-dozen that may be useful for anyone requiring 
that number of really good, reliable sorts—viz., 
Lord Suffield, New Hawthornden, and Small’s 
Admirable for kitohen ; Summer Golden Pippin, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Court Pendu Plat for 
dessert. These seldom fail, and taken oolleo- 
tlvely, are the most useful for a small garden. 
I may here remark that the number of times 
•otns of these kinds receive favourable mention is 
Digitized by 
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the Dutch hoe and free of weeds, and on the 
approach of winter let the plants be mulched 
with half rotten manure. By the earlv part of 
the following May, when the flower-spikes begin 
to appear, the mulching given in the early part 
of the previous winter will all have disappeared. 
As soon as the flowers are fairly open another 
mulohing must be given, either of litter from 
the stables or litter in a half decayed state, which 
will keep the fruit clean duriog the process of 
ripening. Manure, in a partially decayed state, 
I find an excellent mulching. It prevents the 
ground from becoming dry and parched, and 
also keeps the roots cooL When the fruit is 
beginning to swell give the beds a thorough 
soaking with manure water, and this should be 
repeated every ten days if dry weather prevails 
until the last fruit is gathered. A very good 
plan to preserve the fruit from injury I have 
adopted with marked success is to tie it up with 
sticks and matting. This entails a little labour, 
but it pays before all the crop is gathered. 
I have about four sticks placed round each 
plant, and the bunches of fruit are supported 
by two strings run round each plant and 
fastened to the stakes. If wet weather sets in 
the fruit does not decay by lying on the ground. 
It is not damaged by workmen gathering the 


experimenting with Strawberries, and we 
strongly recommend Preston Seedling for 
quantity and Filbert Pine for quality. 

Q. R. 

New Strawberries- —No one should give 
a character to a new Strawberry till it has been 
thoroughly tried under different conditions for 
several years; and, noticing here a seedling 
Strawberry, named Victory, shown to me last 
season by Mr. John House, of Peterborough, it 
must not be inferred that I have any desire to 
puff it. The Strawberry in question is said to 
be a cross between President and British Qaeen ; 
I notice it chiefly because of Its parentage, as it 
seems to possess the vigour of the one, with a 
combination of the excellent flavour of both 
parents. Another season’s trial will probably 
decide, and bring into a definite position, its 
merits. The raisers of new Strawberries should 
bear in mind that modern requirements are 
healthy, vigorous growth, fruit of large size, 
and plenty of it, firm enough in texture to bear 
a journey of a hundred miles ; and it must be 
first-rate in flavour. There is room yet for 
Strawberries possessing all these qualifications. 
Mr. House assures me his Victory possesses all 
these attributes. Urns will tell.—E. H. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

ShstracUfrom a garden diary, from August ¥lth 
to September 3rd. 

ProMgftted bedding plants. Most of the plants had 
made leas growth than usual; hat the beds were filled. The 
growth of the Pelargoniums being firm they will root 
freely. Those cuttings pat in first are now rooted without 
a single failure. We are striking our stock partly in boxes 
and partly in pots. Guttings planted singly in 60-slaed 
pots make the beat plants; but we cannot find space to 
winter all the stock we require in single pots. The water* 
tog of so many thousands of little pots is a serious matter; 
but we find our plants in boxes, kept oool during winter, 
do very well, and we oan tarn them out in March under 
temporary shelters to make room for suooeeslonal plants 
following. Picked over flower-beds and borders, outtlng 
edgings, &o. Put in cuttings of Sweet Brier. We find 
these root very well now in a shady situation, kept moist 
Gars a soaking of liquid-manure to Roses. They are 
making plenty of growth now, and give promise of a good 
autumn bloom, which the liquid-manure will strengthen. 
Picked off young fruits from Fig-trees on wall. They 
will he of no use, and will onto tend to exhaust the trees. 
The main crop is now ripening. Removed a leaf here 
and there to let in the sunshine where the foliage appeared 
thick. Tied and pruned Dahlias; looking dose after 
earwigs, frequently examining the traps set for their de¬ 
struction. Prepared beds for Pinks. Made ready 
several patches in shrubbery for planting bulbs at winter 
Aconites. We shall take the bulbs from some large beds 
elsewhere. Divided several large patohes of German Iris 
to increase stook. Put in cuttings of Foohsias. We 
secured a few nloe young cuttings from the plants out-of- 
doors which will soon root Gave liquid-manure to plants 
In bloom in conservatory frequently. Destroyed several 
beds of Strawberries. Saved a few of the beet old runners 
to lay In for potting for early forcing next year, in case 
the runners of the same season should be late. Sowing 
Priokly Spinach for the last time; usually plants sown 
now come in very useful in spring, and will not bolt so 
early as if sown early in August Shifted on double Cine¬ 
rarias. Pricked off Calceolarias, darted loam for renew¬ 
ing Peaoh-borders. Used the engine in the early vinery 
to cleanse the Vines and the house also, as anything in 
the nature of inseotf eggs or files on the walls, or any¬ 
where about the house, cannot stand against a stream of 
oool water forcibly applied. Watered early Peach- 
border : sometimes during the ripening of the crop the 
border is permitted to get dry to flavour the fruit; but no 
dryness should be permitted now, or the buds will fall. 
The Waterloo is an excellent early Peaoh, either for 
forcing under glass or against a wall in the open air. 
Out old oanee from Raspberries, as the crop is pretty 
well over with the summer-bearing kinds; but the 
autumn-bearing sorts are just ooming in. 8owed Early 
White and Rea Stone Turnips for the last time, using a 
little of Clay’s manure in the drills, about 5 lb. per rod 
—lust a sprinkle; but the young plants will feel its in¬ 
fluence when they start into growth. Turned up vacant 
land Into rough ridges; we are short of manure, and we 
want all the fertility which can be obtained from the 
atmosphere. Sowed Onions, Brown Oos Lettaoes, Tom 
Thumb Cabbage Lettaoes; I believe in making several 
sowings at this season as this is an important orop. 
Sowed green curled Endive, Lamb's Lettaoe, Turnip 
Radishes. Top-dressed Cucumbers. Watered late Melons; 
orop just set and swelling nloely. Gathered materials for 
another Mushroom-bed; I like to make up several beds 
now. If we do not earth them all up just now, we spawn 
when they are ready. If the spawn runs well, and the 
temperature is right, they will produoe a good orop, if 
not earthed up for a month or ux weeks. Re-arranged 
conservatory, always giving prominence to good speci¬ 
mens. Potted Polnsettlas, Euphorbias, and Bouvardias. 


8tov*. 

Aohimbnes. —When these plants have done 
blooming they often receive little farther atten¬ 
tion through the mistaken idea that nothing 
more Is required than to let the tope die down 
and the tubers go to rest. In plaoe of this, 
they should be kept in a position where they 
will get plenty of light and be regularly sup¬ 
plied with water so long as the leaves have life 
in them, as the longer they continue green and 
healthy the better matured the tubers will be, 
thus enabling them to keep sound through the 
winter. The abeenoe of the little oare neoessary 
to thus get the tubers well matured is the chief 
cause ox the disappointment that ooours by the 
roots turning mouldy and dying ; this is 
cspeoUUy the case with plants that flowered 
late and are stood in a oool house whilst bloom¬ 
ing. If the weather oomee wet and oool, the 
plants must be kept where they will receive 
the requisite amount of heat to finish up their 
growth. 

Bouvardias.— Plants that are turned out in 
oold pits and frames must have all neoessary 
attention for the next few weeks, so as to get 
them as strong as possible before the time for 
Uftinn and potting them comes, for the stronger 
•ad bigger the shoots get the more flowers they 
will bear. If the plants are large and strong, 
It will be well to out their roots Into a compass 
about as large as the pots they are shortly to be 
moved to. By so treating them now, they will 
be less checked when potted. Plants in pots 
that are at all deficient in size should have the 
lights olosed early in the afternoon, before the 
inn is off the glass, assisting them with manure 
water regularly. No 
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should be attempted, as a limited number of 
strong branches are preferable to larger 
quantities of weaker ones. 

Tuberoses.— To have a long suooeoslon of 
flowers of this favourite plant the roots require 
to be potted at different times ; some may now 
be pat in. The African bulbs caused muoh 
disappointment when they first oame into cul¬ 
tivation, as it was found that there was no oer- 
tainty of their suooeeding with the same 
treatment that answered for the American 
bulbs, especially when an attempt was made to 
force them early. But when well-rooted, and 
the plants are not hurried, they yield a large 
number of fine flowers. For general purposes 
the variety bearing the name of the Pearl may 
be relied on as a serviceable sort. Six-inoh pots 
are large enough for the biggest bulbs—in faot, 
some of the beet of the trade growers put two 
or three bulbs in pots of this slzs. Good loam, 
to whioh should be added a little leaf-mould 
with some sand. Is the right material to grow 
them In. The roots are impatient of stagnant 
moisture in the soil; consequently, the pots 
require to be drained well. In potting make the 
soil moderately firm, and keep the crowns of the 
bulbs well up to the surface. After potting do 
not give water. The pots should be stood on a 
slightly-moist bottom, but not wet, otherwise 
they rail abiorb the water and communicate it 
to the soil within them, so as to rot the young 
fibres as soon as they appear. Where there 
happens to be a greenhouse or pit with an 
earthen floor that u not too wet with drip from 
the plants above, this will answer. Here they 
will draw up as muoh moisture as required 
until the young root-fibres are plentiful; after 
which, when top-growth has fairly begun, the 
plants should be moved to where they oan have 
plenty of light and be watered freely. They 
may then be brought on in genial heat. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Propagating bedding plants.-— This work 
should be pushed on as fast as cuttings oan be 
got. In many gardens the growth of Geraniums 
has not been very luxuriant, but to compensate 
for this, there is an abundant blossom. All the 
Pelargoniums will strike up to the end of 
September in the open air, either In the border 
or In pots or boxes. Other soft things will 
succeed better under glass. 

Sowing annuals. —These, for spring bloom¬ 
ing, may yet be sown as, considering the charac¬ 
ter of the season, they will be quite early 
enough. 

Planting Lilies. —The bulbs of Lilies are 
formed of scales, and the life principle is in¬ 
jured if long exposed to the atmosphere, there¬ 
fore, plant immediately on reoeipt all bulbs that 
are bought in. The fast time to move Lilies is 
as soon as the growth has done in autumn. 

Order and neatness should prevail every¬ 
where now if the garden is to give satisfaction. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberry notes.— This has been a trying 
time for new plantations, and old ones also. 
As regards botn, an effort should be made to 
keep them in a fairly fresh condition till rain 
oomes. 

Late runners.— The small young runners 
that show late, if planted in a nursery bed, 
6 inches apart, till next March, will make 
good beds for the following year, or they will 
oome in useful to pot for early forcing. 

Thick planting. —I see some experienced 
writers have lately recommended this in 
preference to the system adopted by most of the 
best cultivators of giving plenty of spaoe for 
each plant to strike out, and do Its utmost. 
This u, I think, taking the generality of soils 
and situations, a retrograde movement. Who¬ 
ever adopts it should make a new bed annually 
on new soil. 

Vinery.—Soil for new borders.— This is 
a good season to cart in soil for new borders, or 
refreshing old ones. There is no Grass on the 
turf to oause fermentation, or generate fungus. 
The upper 5 inches or 6 inohes from an old 
pasture, having a limestone base, is the best 
possible stuff. But many of us are out off from 
such material, and have to do the best we oan; 
and in such oases I should reoommend some arti¬ 
ficial manure to be mixed with the soU. Thomp 
son’s will give flood results, and so will Ciaye. 
I have made Vine borders where the natural 


soU has been so light it has been neoessary to 
oart olay to mix with It, especially for thick- 
skinned Grapes, whioh, I think, requires rather 
a stronger medium to root in than the thin- 
skinned kinds; 

Wall-trees.— Where supplied with water, 
Peaches and Aprioots are healthy, and well 
cropped, though, as a matter of course, the 
fruits are smaller than usual. The watering of 
Peaches should be oontinued in the case of 
late varieties till the fruit begins to ripen. 
Uncover the fruits, and expose them to the 
sunshine to give flavour and colour, removing a 
leaf here and there, if neoessary. Tie or nail 
in all young wood not so scoured, as strong winds 
may do damage. Remove all laterals from 
Pears, as such growth is useless now. 

New plantations of fruit. —The trenohlng 
of new sites for planting fruit-trees during the 
ooming autumn may be done now, and the in¬ 
tending planter might with advantage spend a 
day or two in looking round his own district, 
ana find out what kinds of fruit are hearing, 
and also whioh kinds bear best generally. When 
the planting season oomes round, lists of tbs 
best kinds for general planting will be given ; 
but in the meantime the intending planter may 
gather a lot of useful information by looking at 
the trees whilst in a bearing condition, and 
making enquiries as to their past. 

Gooseberries for flavour. —There is a 
prejudice now in favour of mere size, and so 
the old-fashioned fine-flavoured small kinds 
are losing oaste, exoept among old-fashioned 
people. We have here a green Gooseberry I 
used to grow years ago, under the name of the 
Green Ooean, and the flavour is exoellent. The 
Yellow Sovereign is a good yellow kind, and 
the Red Warrington is a good red kind, and 
the last-named is also a good sort for pre¬ 
serving. London, a large-sized fruit, is a good late 
red kind, and there is an old sort, oalledRoaring 
Lion, which I am very partial to. The fruit u 
large, will hang well, and has a good flavour. 
The tree has a weeping habit, though not of so 
stubborn a nature as the Warrington. The 
Champagnes, though small, are of fine flavour. 

Autumn-bearing Raspberries. — A good 
soaking of liquid-manure will be a great help 
to these. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mushroom beds.— This is the best season in 
the whole year for making up Mushroom-beds, 
and where manure is plentiful, in addition to 
making up beds in the Mushroom-house proper, 
ridges may be built in the open-air in any con¬ 
venient situation. Either ary and mildly fer¬ 
ment the manure before using it in Mushroom- 
beds, or mix a proportion of fresh loamy soil 
with it. Usually about a fifth of the bulk of 
soil will suffice. The soil absorbs ammonia 
and prevents undue fermentation. Build up the 
beds firmly, the open-air beds to be of sufficient 
bulk to maintain a steady temperature, aided 
by ooverings for a considerable time. The 
manure must be obtained from stables where 
the horses are having hard food, and the 
manure from horses under a course of medioine 
should not be mixed with it. The spawn must 
be good. The later beds may be spawned from 
the early ones by breaking up a pieoe at one 
end. If the beds are spawned when the 
heat begins to decline, if not muoh over 
90 degs., no harm will be done. The soil 
used for ooveriog should be free from stones. 
Sometimes it may be neoessary to pass it through 
the sieve. Beat the soil down firmly, moisten¬ 
ing the surfaoe to make It hard and smooth. 
Unless the temperature is likely to rise too high, 
a covering of nay, after the bed is soiled, will 
tend to keep in the moisture and steady the 
temperature. 

Sow Turnips. —The past season has been bad 
for Turnips, but if a grad breadth is sown now 
they will oome to a useful sine. The earth 
has had a roasting, and there will be a good 
autumn growth. Quick growing kinds are nest 
for sowing now. 

Earthing up Celery. —Prooeed with this 
work when the weather and soil are dry and 
suitable. It is better to tie up the plants with 
a bit of matting than to employ a person to 
hold them. Press the soil well round the top ef 
the plants with the hands after final earthing, 
as that tends to keep out wet. If neoessary, 
give a thorough soaking of liquid-manure a day 
or so before earthing up. 

Cauliflowers may be sown now for spring 
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planting. Give water freely to those plant* 
turning in. This has been a bad time for Cauli¬ 
flowers. Even the autumn Giant has been 
Inferior. 

Caterpillars.— There is likely to be a 
numerous company of these unwelcome visitors 
on the different members of the Cabbage family. 
If the plants are well syringed now with a weak 
dressing of Joys’ Gardener's Friend or paraffin 
oil, which is equally oheap, the chances are the 
plants may be kept olean with but little 
trouble. 

Sow Chervil for winter use. —Salads : Sow 
Brown Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuces, 
Green-curled Endive, Lamb’s Lettuce, and 
French Breakfast and Turnip Radishes. Tie 
up Lettuce and Endive to blanch every few 
days as required. Exhausted crops should be 
removed, and the ground, if not required, 
turned up roughly, or be thrown into ridges. 

Globe Artichokes. —Cut away useless stems, 
and soak with liquid manure, to enoourage the 
autumn growths. 

Spring-sown Onions.— Pall up and spread 
on the land to complete ripening. Then tie in 
bundles, and hang in a cool shed. 

Sow Winter Spinach for late use.— There 
Is yet time also, considering the changes of the 
season, to sow Onions. 

Gather vegetables for pickling and cut 
herbs for drying. Surface stirring is the life 
and soul of all vegetable culture now. Gather 
all Peas and Beans as they become fit. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden, 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. —Either in the 
open air, planted in the hollows of old tree- 
stumps, in vases, hanging-baskets, in outside 
window-boxes or on balconies, or in any light 
position in the greenhouse or sitting-room, these 
are alike elegant and useful, and seem to 
flourish as well in town air as in country places, 
exoept that the blooms are not quite so fine. 
This class of Pelargoniums is, as a rule, some¬ 
what slow in growth, but the plants are of so 
enduring a character—so indifferent to drought 
or a little neglect—the blooms are so handsome 
and delicate In colour, and they are also so 
readily propagated, that it would be difficult to 
find a more generally useful plant than this. 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums are, moreover, capable 
of being grown to a very large size in quite 
small pots, and the more the roots are cramped 
the more floriferous do the plants become. 
They seem thoroughly to enjoy the roasting 
they have had this summer, and are flower¬ 
ing very freely indeed with us. Starvation 
and dryness at the root oauses the plants 
to produce numbers of bloom-buds with great 
certainty ; but under these circumstances the 
trasses are sure to be both small and poor, so 
that the common-sense method of treating 
plants that do not appear inclined to flower is 
to starve them until the trusses are visible, and 
then water them freely, affording an occasional 
dose of some liquid-manure, which will ensure 
the bloomB being of the finest quality. The 
foliage never flags under ordinary conditions, so 
that a situation freely exposed to the sun is 
most suitable, though the duration of the 
blooms may be greatly extended by shading 
lightly from direct sunshine. In potting 
them we use small pots—a 5-inoh sized one 
will grow quite a large plant with many 
shoots—and a good loamy soil, with a little 
leaf-mould and sand, ramming this firmly in 
the pots. 

Of the many varieties of Ivy-leaf Pelar¬ 
goniums, the double kinds are, on the whole, 
to be preferred to the singles, as being not only 
more showy, but the blooms last muoh 
longer. A variety called Mdme. Orousse 
Is a great favourite with florists just now, on 
acoount of the delioate salmon-pink colour 
of its flowers, which are oertainly very charm 
ing. But the habit of the plant is bad—long 
and straggling—and the only way we can get 
anything like dwarf specimens is by outtmg 
plants in small pots back hard, starving them 
till flower-buds are produoed, and then shifting 
them into larger ones, or feeding them up well. 
A few really first-olass, free-flowering doubles 
in this section are A. T. Barron, rosy-lilao; Alice 
Orousse, dark-magenta ; Congo, pale rosy-lilac ; 
Madame E. Galle and Jeanne d’Aro, nearly 
pure-white; Hofgarcnef Eschler, s>ft-scarletj 
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Louis Thibaut, rich red; and Madame Thibaut, 
magenta-pink, and F. J. von Hohenzollern, rich 
crimson-scarlet. The last two are wonderfully 
rich in colour, and being, in addition, very stiff 
and erect in habit, and wonderfully floriferous, 
may be said to represent a new class, whioh are 
of the greatest value as pot plants, though they 
require higher cultivation than the rest. Ivy- 
leaf Pelargoniums do not grow rapidly after 
being potted or planted for some time, so that 
they ought to be got to work as long aa possible 
beforehand to do well. 

Pelargoniums of the show, French, and 
Regal seotions, may, supposing them to have 
been thoroughly ripened by full exposure to 
the sun and air and having had a short supply 
of water, be headed down as low as may be 
thought desirable; and if the plants are only 
still kept rather dry at the root, and when they 
have commenced to break again, be placed in 
a rather close, moist, and warm pit, the losses 
will be few, and the foundation of some fine, 
dwarf, bushy examples for next season 
laid. All such plants should really have been 
cut down, and the growing tops made into 
cuttings by this time ; but Pelargoniums do not 
flower so early in town as in the country, and 
the main batoh is seldom out of bloom before 


the end of July. When the young shoots are an 
inoh or 1J inches long, the plants should be 
oarefully shaken out, and re potted in the 
smallest sizes Into whioh the roots will go; 
usually 3-inoh or 3&-inch pots are found suffi¬ 
ciently large. 

Put in guttings of zonal Pelargoniums for 
bedding as fast as they can be got; these 
should now be put in well-drained pots or 
boxes. Vesuvius, West Brighton Gem, and 
F. V. Raspail are the best scarlets ; Amaranth 
and Master Christine, pink; Eureka and Ni- 
phetos, white ; and N. Jaooby, crimson. 

Vallotas that do not show for bloom should 
be kept somewhat dry and in a sunny place un¬ 
til the spikes appear, then water freely. 

_B. C. R. 

1380.—Oil- cake as a manure.—Oil cake 
would make a fair manure for poor soil, if 
added in sufficient quantity—say, from 12 owt. 
to 15 owt. to the acre; but to be of service it 
should be ground to a fine powder. If the oil¬ 
cake is not damaged in any way it would be 
an extremely wasteful prooeeding to apply it 
directly as a manure, as it is a valuable food 
for horses or oattle, and the resulting manure 
would have nearly the same value as the ori¬ 
ginal oil-oake for fertilising purposes.— Riohard 
Mann. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PICTURESQUE HARDY PLANTS FOR 
THE SHRUBBERY AND WILD GARDEN. 

Rhubarbs (Rheums). 

The Rhubarbs, from their vigour and picturesque¬ 
ness, are well worthy of cultivation among 
hardy, fine-leaved plants. They are so hardy 
that they may be planted in any soil, and after¬ 
wards left to take care of themselves. Their 
fine leaves and bold habit make them valuable 
ornaments for the margins of shrubberies and 
for semi-wild places, where a very free and 
luxuriant typs of vegetation is desired. Though 
not particular as to soil, they enjoy it when it is 
deep and rioh, and the more it is made so the better 
they will grow. R. Emodi, Fig. 1, is a fine, her¬ 
baceous and large-foliaged plant, and should be 
planted in groups in the turf of the pleasure- 
ground, in good soil. It grows about 5 feet 
high, and is very imposing with its wrinkled 
leaves and large, red veins. It is, however, 
surpassed in appearance by R. officinale, 
Fig. 2, which should be noted by all who 
desire bold and striking effects from hardy 
plants. This is, as regards foliage, one of the 
most effective hardy plants that has been in¬ 
troduced for many years. 
All the old Rhubarbs are 
insignificant beside it. It 
produces a fine effect early 
in the year, and is of 
luxuriant growth, easily pro¬ 
pagated, perfectly hardy, 
and bearing our northern 
winters with the greatest 
impunity. It is really a 
grand plant for placing near 
the shrubbery, on the turf, 
or for the wild garden, 
where its fine form would 
be very striking. It would 
be well in certain gardens 
to form a little colony of 
fine-leaved hardy plants; in 
a small glade with rioh soil 
a novel and fine effect would 
readily be produoed by a 
good selection, embracing 
the Ferulas, Heracleums, 
Rhubarbs, Acanthuses, Yuc- 
cas, the common Artiohoke, 
Gunnera soabra, and many 
other vigorous hardy sub¬ 
jects. R. palmatum t&ngu- 
ticum is a very fine kind of 
Rhubarb that, as regards 
vigour of growth and size, 
seems distinot from the old 
Rheum palmatum, which is 
a smaller plant, and gene¬ 
rally a very slow-growing 
one. R. tanguticum in¬ 
creases rapidly. The fine 
and boldly-incised foliage 
will be welcome to those 
who grow the other hardy species now in our 
gardens. R. nobile is a most remarkable 
species, distinot from all the rest, as it forms a 
dense pyramid of foliage. It is, however, one 
of the most difficult to cultivate, and the only 
plaoe it has succeeded in Europe is in the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden. It is a native of 
the Sikkum Mountains. R. Ribes is too rare 
and too delicate a species to recommend. The 
common Rhubarbs, said to have sprung chiefly 
from Rheum Rhapontioum and R. undulatum, 
are worth planting for ornamental purposes. 
They have been so planted in Hyde Park, but 
in masses—not the proper way to employ them. 
Kinds deserving of notice are R. australe, R. 
oompaotum, R. rugoaum, R, hybridum, Viotoria 
Rhubarb (a variety with very large leaves and 
long red stalks), Myatt’s Linnaeus, and Prince 
Albert; Scott’s Monaroh is the most imposing 
of all the garden varieties. R. 


Antirrhinums, from seed sown early 
under glass, and pricked out in April and 
May, have bloomed finely, and very pretty 
they oertainly are. The colours of the 
flowers from a really good strain are very 
varied, from pure white-and-yellow to the 
deepest orimson, while the hues of many are 
wonderfully bright and intense. Seed of 
I these, for flowering early next summer, should 
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be town at once; and If the leedlinga are pro¬ 
tected slightly during the winter, and planted 
out as early as the weather will permit in 
spring, they will bloom In good time and very 
abundantly.— B. C. R. 


THE HOLLYHOCK AS AN ANNUAL. 

Let me say at the outset that I do not wish it 
to be understood that as fine spikes of Holly* 
hook-flowers can be obtained from plants treated 
like annuals os from those raised from seed or 
cuttings in the previous autumn. But, pro¬ 
vided the treatment is right, I have no hesita¬ 
tion In stating that a very satisfactory display 
of flowers may be had from plants raised 


60 degs.—even a few degrees higher will do no 
harm, but it should not be below that point; 
and if the pans can stand on bottom-heat until 
the seedlings appear, the seed will vegetate all 
the quicker. As soon as the young plants come 
through the soil (and that will not be many 
days), the pans should have a position on a light 
bench or shelf, in order to prevent the plants 
from becoming drawn. About the middle of 
March they will be large enough to be put 
singly into 4 inch pots in which they may 
remain until the time oomes to plant them 
out, as the less the roots are disturbed, the 
more progress they will make. It is a good 
plan to harden the plants a little before 
they are potted off. This can be done by 


Fig. 2.—Rheum officinale 


rom seeds sown the same year in which the 
plants are to flower. It must, however, be 
understood that the seed should be sown early 
in January In a warm temperature, and that 
through all the stages of growth the treatment 
must be of the most generous kind. 

Prepare, in the first Instance, one or more 
seed-pans, aooording to the number of plants re¬ 
quired, but, in estimating the place to be planted, 
remember that the seed should be planted an 
inch apart, so that when the plants come up they 
may have room to grow on for some time, and 
furnished with a few good leaves and 
plenty of roots before they become so thick as 
to require to be moved. As soon as sown, the 
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them In a cooler temperature, say 
a warm corner in an ordinary greenhouse, and 
the same position will suit them after they are 
placed in their pots and until the end of April. 
After that, a fortnight’s gradual hardening in a 
oold pit or frame will prepare them for planting 
out. While in pots* a rather light sandy sofi 
suits them best, and they certainly make more 
roots in a compost oompoaed of half leaf-soil 
than they do when loam forms the ohief part. 
The same description of light soil should also 
be used for the seed-pans. 

The Holly hook reproduces itself pretty cor¬ 
rectly from seed, but if the flowers do not 
come precisely the same as those of the parent, 
the percentage of good flowers will be far above 


that produced by any other double-flowered 
plant. 

Position and soil. 

It is useless attempting to grow Hollyhocks 
in the way in which they were grown twenty 
years ago. At that time we planted them 
amongst shrubs in mixed borders, and they 
produced fairly good flower-spikes. In a simi¬ 
lar position we used to grow them here, but 
under such treatment disease attacked them, 
even though the ground was well manured. 
We have now to be content with shorter spikes, 
and these sometimes with leaves terribly dis¬ 
figured by Hollyhock fungus. Hollyhocks 
can, however, be successfully grown now 
where the position is open, the soil rich and 
deep, and root moisture plentiful. 
Of this there was abundant evi¬ 
dence in one of the Exeter nur¬ 
series last year. There I saw 
two long lines of plants equal in 
every respect to any I ever saw 
when the plant was so popular 
twenty years ago, and when we 
used to plant It anywhere in ordi¬ 
nary soil, and then get flower- 
stems 5 feet and 6 feet in height. 
The plants which I saw last 
summer doing so well had grown 
upwards of that height, for they 
were from 10 feet to 14 feet in 
height, and bore a proportion¬ 
ately large number of flowers. 
It cannot, therefore, be said 
that this grand flower cannot 
sometimes be grown as it used 
to be. All that is necessary is 
to adapt our course of proceeding 
to the exigencies of the case, and 
then success will follow ; but 
ordinary results may be obtained 
without an extravagant outlay of 
either time or patienoe. Those 
who wish to be successful should 
begin now. First sow the seed, 
ana while that is growing posi 
tions for the plants can be pre¬ 
pared—first, by digging up deeply 
the places which they are to 
occupy. If they are to stand 
singly, a hole 2 feet square must 
be got ready. If in lines, a 
space of 3 feet wide must be 
trenched up 2 feet deep, and then 
a layer of well-rottea farmyard 
manure should be spread on the 
surface and forked in, so as to 
mix it up well with the staple. 
If the soil should be naturally 
dry and light, some good heavy 
loam should be added to it. Fresh 
manure they do not like, but it 
may be as strong as it is possible 
to get it. It must, however, havo 
lain at least six months in a 
heap, so that every part of it is 
in proper condition for the roots 
to lay hold of, and it is im 
portant that a layer of it should 
be plaoed 0 inches under the 
surface. 

Planting out and summer 

MANAGEMENT 

are both easy enough. Whether 
the plants are to stand singly or 
not, they should be planted in a 
sort of basin, so that the roots 

may get all the benefit of any 
water that may be given. A 
favourable time for planting out 
should be selected towards the end of May and 
the pots out of which the plants came should be 
left close by, so that they oan be turned 
over them at night for the first week, and 
also if the sun should be strong or the wind 
oold during the day. It is necessary to pay 
attention to these details, and also to see 
that the roots are kept supplied with moisture, 
because it is important that the plants should 
have every encouragement early in the season. 
As soon as they have got a fairly good hold 
of the soil, a heavy mulch of rotten manure 
should be spread on the surface, and extend 
18 inches or 2 feet away from each plant. As soon 
as the flower-stem begins to rise, the cultivator 
may be sore that the roots are active, and that 
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they require to live sumptuously. At this time, 
if the weather is at all dry, they will be grateful 
for a good soaking of manure water twioe 
a-week. In favourable soil, the Hollyhook is 
a strong and deep rooter ; it will send out large 
and long white roots 3 feet away from the 
oentre, so that when applying water the culti¬ 
vator must be prepared to give enough to reach 
to a good depth and width. Supports of suffi¬ 
cient height and strength they must have, and 
for single plants the stakes must be very strong. 
If in lines, stakes may be driven into the ground 
at every 10 feet apart; along these two pieces 
of wire should be stretohed, one at 3 feet, the 
other at 6 feet from the ground, and the spikes 
should be tied to the wires, which will be all 
the support they want. 

The fungoid disease 

on the leaves is a serious business, as applica¬ 
tions to destroy it must be used as often as new 
leaves develop themselves. For those, however, 
who can battle with it, I may mention that the 
simplest remedy I have found is to wash the 
foliage with Gishurst compound at the rate of 
2 oz. to 1 gallon of water ; either sponge or 
syringe frequently both sides of the leaves with 
this solution. 0. J. 


THE CARE OF LAWNS DURING AND 
AFTER A DRY SUMMER. 

Many who own, and others who have the care 
of lawns are muoh exeroised In their minds just 
now to know what to do with them; for, in 
most oases, they are more the oolour of a brown 
carpet than that of living Grass, and although the 
heat is not so intense as it was a month ago, the 
sun shines brightly every day, and the drought 
(at least here, in the west) is but little modi¬ 
fied, so that lawn and pasture-lands are in many 
oases burnt up, and inquiries oome to hand to 
know what is best to be done, either now or 
subsequently, to restore them, as the sward in 
some cases appears to be hopelessly spoiled, to 
the majority of which one answer only is applic¬ 
able, and that is to leave them alone until a 
favourable change in the weather comes. What 
Is then to be done to them must depend entirely 
upon the condition they are in. In most oases 
it is only a question of time, and all will oome 
right. The sward that now looks so brown 
will be quickly changed into a refreshing green, 
after the ground gets well moistened with rain. 
But, before I go further, a few words of caution 
will not be out of plaoe should the dry weather 
continue, and that is, to avoid the use of the 
lawn-mower for cutting off the Ions bents or 
other Grasses that may appear, ana to use a 
scythe instead ; but the less either of these 
instruments are used the better until the 
weather changes. It is very desirable, too, to 
keep off all traffic where the Grass is much 
browned, as muoh wear from constant passing to 
and fro will do more harm now to the Grass than 
the dry weather as the orown of the plants will 
suffer, and will not quickly recover itself. With 
regard to present action in the matter of restora¬ 
tion, of oourse muoh may be done by liberal irri¬ 
gation, but, in most oases, the water is wanted 
other way8. Nevertheless, the lawn shonld be 
watered when practicable. The next best thing 
to do is to combine watering and shading, 
wateriag first and then shading the ground with 
evergreen branches. One good soaking of water, 
with shading, will do more good than treble 
the quantity without it. This plan is quite 
practicable in the case of small lawns, and on a 
small scale in large ones, where there are im¬ 
portant spots to be restored quiokly, especially 
in the case of banks muoh exposed to the direct 
notion of the sun. In oases where Grass is muoh 
worn, as it is likely to be on tennis grounds, 
some fine sifted earth, strewn on the surface on 
the approach of rain, would do an immense deal 
of good; it would serve to make it level and to 
nourish the roots of the Grass. A dressing of 
soot, in sufficient quantity to make the surfaoe 
look pretty dark, would also act as a stimulant 
to the roots, and would, in all probability, be 
the means of saving the weaker Grasses from 
getting over-powered by the stronger. For 
small lawns Watson's lawn-sand, or the “ Belli- 
oide,” is useful, as both contain a certain 
amount of manorial matter, but these ingre¬ 
dients are too inexpsnsive for general use on a 
large scale. The same amount of money ex¬ 
pended on soot as these would oost, would go 
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as muoh good to the Grass. Dry weather 
is useful in one reepeot in connection with 
lawns. It finds out the places where 
the soil is thin and poor, because the sward is 
always thinnest in suoh spots, and is the first to 
give out. These plaoes should be made note of 
now, and early In November they should receive 
a good dressing of eaual parts of soil and rotten 
manure. Dry weather also shows where the 
weeds and strong Grasses have taken possession, 
as owing to their being deep-rooted subj eots they 
do not feel the drought near so soon. Before 
the Grass begins to grow again all big weeds 
should be dug out with a strong knife, and the 
strong Grasses may be left to be dealt with in the 
autumn, by taking them away, and laying down 
a finer quality of seed to take their plaoe. There 
is no doubt that many lawns will be in a 
bad condition after suoh a prolonged drought; 
but, as I have already said, it is better to wait 
and see what effect a change of weather may 
have. At the same time, any that have suffered 
should be dealt with in a rational manner. As 
much as possible, for a few weeks after the 
change comes, the Grass should be allowed to 
grow unchecked, to give it time to regain some 
of its lost vigour, ana instead of using the lawn- 
mower a scythe should be used to take off the 
tops of the longest Grasses, and when the 
mowing-machine is brought into use the rollers 
should be let down so as to raise the cutting 
part to prevent shaving too dose. J. 0. C. 

French and African Marigolds.— At 
the present time these are among the brightest 
and t>est of the occupants of the town garden. 
Annuals, excepting late-sown batohes, are for 
the most part exhausted and anything but 
ornamental, and putting aside Dahlias and 
Asters, hardly anything is looking so well as 
the Marigolds. The blossoms do not appear to 
suffer in the least from the hottest sunshine, 
and the heat and drought has caused the plants 
to produce a maximum of flowers, while the 
former have attained but a moderate height. 
The finely-cut fern-like foliage of the Frenoh 
kinds shows off their handsome parti-coloured 
blossoms to the best advantage, and though not 
as a rule admiring the larger flowers of the 
African varieties, their rich colouring and 
wonderfully enduring qualities cannot but ex- 
oite our admiration. In the case of Marigolds, 
as well as with most other things, there is a 
vast difference between the quality of the 
flowers produced by various strains; this season 
the bulk of our plants of the Frenoh kinds are 
wretched things, owing to the inferior quality 
of the seed, while the Afrio&ns, raised from 
seed obtained from a good cultivator, are really 
splendid, and among the brightest flowers in 
| the garden.—B. C. R. 

Lilium longiflormn variegata.— We 
have received from Mr. Barr, of Covent garden, 
a flower of this Lily, whioh is a distinctly varie¬ 
gated form of the type. The leaves are glaucous 
green, boldly and beautifully margined with 
pure white ; the flowers are as white as' those 
of the parent, smaller, and not of suoh fine 
proportions, but the scent is delicate and re¬ 
freshing. It is thoroughly worth cultivating 
by those who take a genuine Interest in Lilies. 

Heather edgings.— Few have any oon- 
oeption of what an effective edging for large 
beds or borders oan be formed of the common 
Heather, or Ling, as it is often called. The 
more choice kinds are much used in dumps in 
shrubberies, but, until the other day, I had no 
idea that the wild Ling could be effectively 
employed as an edging plant. A friend of mine 
has a short drive up to the house, and on the 
right hand side is a wide border filled with 
standard Roses and backed by a hedge of the 
same trained against wires; under the stan¬ 
dards are bedding plants, the whole being 
finished off with a wide border of Heather next 
the narrow band of Grass which separates the 
drive from the border. On the left side is the 
lawn, the edge of whioh is a narrow ribbon 
border about 3 feet wide, along the oentre of 
which is a row of standards. Each side of the 
band is edged with Heather, next the Heather 
are Calceolarias, and in the centre a row of 
single purple Petunias. The effect of this 
arrangement as a whole is very good. The 
Heather used in this case was got from a oom- 
mon near at hand, care having been taken to 
see that it was all of one variety, and that it 
' was oleared of all weeds and Grass.—A. 


1440,— London gardening.— In addition 
to the Hawthorns, Persian Lilaos, and Labur¬ 
nums, all of which suooeed and bloom fairly 
well in London, “Grass ” may ohoose from any 
of the following flowering trees : Horse Chest¬ 
nut, Acacia (Robinla pseud-acacia), double¬ 
flowering Cherry (there are several of these, 
all good, suoh as C. serrulate, C. sylvestris, 
C. Pad us, Ac.), Almond, both sweet and 
bitter, and the beautiful evergreen Arbutnr, 
also succeeds admirably in town air. Of large- 
growing shrubs we have the Ribes, or Flower¬ 
ing Currant, Weigel a rosea, Guelder Ross 
(Viburnum), the quaint Bladder Nut-tree, 
Sumaohs, all of the shrubby varieties of Spiraea, 
the Snowberry-tree, the Elder (both common 
and golden-leaved), Forsythia viridissima, and 
last, but not least, the lovely Gum Cistns 
(Oistus ladaniferus), whioh often attains a large 
size, and at this time of year is covered with 
its large creamy dark-eyea blossoms. Everyone 
knows how well Rhododendrons suooeed in 
London, and the whole of the Barberry tribe 
are equally as desirable, though not quite so 
showy.—B. C. R. 

1435.—Burning Bush (Dlotamnus Fraxl- 
nella).—This plant thrives with me in the 
ordinary garden soil—a moderately stiff loam. 
It grows to a height of 4 feet 4 Inches to the 
top of the bloom, and has about forty to forty- 
eight spikes, whioh are all out at one time, 
and it makes a blaze then. I have never 
disturbed it since planting, five yean ago, and 
its rootlets fill the soil all round the plant. 
-W. B. 

Mignonette. — For winter flowering, in 
the greenhouse or conservatory, sow at once, 
either in pots in a cold frame, placed in a shady 
position in the open air, or sow the seeds thinly 
in a cool border ; in either case keep moist, ana 
shade till the seeds germinate or the weather 
changes. The plants raised in the border will 
be lifted and potted, or rather, the best plants 
will be selected for potting, and be grown on till 
October in a cool pit, and then transferred to 
the greenhouse.—E. H. 

1444.—'The White Hellebore (Veratrum album).— 
This plant I have in a sheltered plaoe, and it has been 
there about (our years. It now has two stems; bat only 
one of them has blossoms on. It is about 3 feet 4 inches 
high when in bloom : the roots are a mass or nunlfioattoos 
all round the plant for some space, and I imagine it does 
not do to dig round or disturb it in any way.—w. B. 

1261.— Willows for basket-making. — 
“Sally,” see Gardening, July 23rd, page 278, 
does not say whether he wishes his Osiers 
to be buff or white in oolour when peeled. 
For white rods we let them stay on the heads 
nntil they will peel easily, then out and cover 
them down with peeliogs as soon as we get 
some, and water them. We do not lay them 
more than three bundles deep, or they would 
heat. We have women and their ohildren to 
peel them with brakes made for their work. 
They mostly work in families. Care mutt bo 
taken in braking them not to split them, or 
they will be worthless to the basket-maker. 
The average oost of peeling round here is 
about Is. 91. per bunoh of five stones In 
weight for large; and Is. per stone for hallings 
or small. After peeling the Osiers they aro 
dried, not being left out too long, or they will 
turn a bad colour. Then they are bunched 
and stacked under cover, and are then ready 
for the market. We have never tried any 
other way of peeling, so cannot say certainly 
that this plan is the most easy and economical 
way of preparing the rods for market. In some 
parts of the country they out the Osiers earlier 
than we do and pit them, but I have not seen 
it done, so I cannot describe the process, bnt I 
hear that the Osiers are a better colour treated 
that way. If “ Sally ” wants to know how to 
peel Osiers so that the rods may be buff in oolour 
by boiling them, I will try and answer the 
question, if he will repeat it.— Thomas Mar¬ 
shall, Sutton-on-Trent, Newark. 

1413.—Destroying crickets-— I was 
onoe overrun with orickets; this is how I de¬ 
stroyed them. I got a handful of Sootoh Oat¬ 
meal and mixed a teaspoonful of arsenic with 
it, and laid it on a sheet of white paper at 
night; I placed it on floor before retiring to 
bed, and took it up again in the morning. I 
did this for three or four nights. I found the 
crickets dead in all directions, and have never 
been troubled with them since. —Gabdbneb, 
Old Vicarage , Sprowston, Norwich. 
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A PICTURESQUE SUBURBAN GARDEN. 
Warren House, Coombi Wood. 

A charming view in the grounds of Warren 
House b well shown in our annexed illur 
tration. In thb case, the residence, like 
many others in the same neighbourhood, 
stands in a very good position. It is built just 
on the outskirts of Coombe Wood, which b 
overlooked from the front of the house, while 
beyond the wood the view extends across Wim¬ 
bledon Common, right away to the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, whose towers are plainly 
seen. In the other direction lies a beautifully- 
wooded country, while behind, but a few yards 
dbtant, b the great Richmond Park. The 
house, which b modern, and built with red 
bricks, associates well with the surroundings. 
From the front of the house the lawn falls 
away in a gentle slope—here running into long 
vbtas to the dbtant background, there receding 
into darkened nooks among the intricacies of the 
shrubberies and planta¬ 
tions, creating that play 
of light and shade which 
b the dlstingubhing oha- 
raoterbtio of an artis¬ 
tically-designed garden. 

Polbhed and unpolbhed 
portions of the grounds 
nere meet in striking 
oontrast. Groups of great 
trees, remnants of the old 
Coombe Wood, mix with 
gold and silver Hollies 
and trimly-dipped Golden 
Yews, that light up the 
garden with colour. Be¬ 
yond the Japanese garden 
b an other stretch of wood¬ 
land, left to Nature, 
exoept that the paths are 
kept mown. Here one 
sees the beauty of the 
Silver Birch to perfection, 
also of the Holly and 
other native growth. The 
cunningly-designed path 
through thb part leads 
to a point where one 
comes upon a full view of 
the polbhed garden, with 
the house in * the db- 
tanoe; in fact, just the 
point from which the 
illustration was taken. 

Two plots close to the 
house are reserved for 
the only dbplay of colonr. 

These are not elaborate 
in design, but massive 
and simple. Gnarled 
Oaks, elegant seedling 
Birches, and a host of 
other native trees and 
shrubs, are left to them¬ 
selves, and rbing, as they 
do, from a carpet of 
Bracken and Bramble, 
their wild aspect b the 
more noticeable. 


deyr. After that the lights may be removed. 
The plants may be transferred from thb 
pit to a cool, airy house early in Sep¬ 
tember, and, except to keep them regu¬ 
larly supplied with water, they will not 
require any further attention. In all nroba- 
bllity most of them will furnbh a few flowers 
during the autumn. If blooms open in the oool 
house, well and good ; but the first season they 
must not be subjected to any extra heat in order 
to cause them to open their flowers, for the 
plants must rest during winter preparatory to 
making strong growth in spring. They must 
have plenty of light and air in winter, and be 
kept from severe frosts. In the following spring 
a light, airy position must be found for them 
in a greenhouse temperature. They must not be 
pruned, unless it be to shorten back to half 
their length any long, strong shoots. If pruned 
like Hybrid Perpetuab, they will be many 
years before they attain a good size. 

Aesuming that they have been managed 
according to the direc¬ 
tions just given, and 
that a dozen plants have 
been prepared, a third 
of that number should 
be introduced into a 
house heated to about 
8 degs. higher than the 
temperature of an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse in the 
middle of October; and 
if the others are intro¬ 
duced in equal numbers 
into the same structure 
at intervals of a month, 
a continuous supply of 
flowers may be obtained 
all winter. In future 
years a slight increase in 
the temperature during 
December and January 
may be required, but 
that b a point which 
each grower must deoide 
according to circum¬ 
stances. Acoording to 
my experience, the most 
important part b the 
summer management ; 
they must have a good 
rest, and they must 
not be db bur bed at the 
roots during the summer 
or autumn. If they 
want larger pots or top* 
dressing, it should be 
done early in May, so 
that the roots may have 
plenty of time to get 
established in the new 
soil before the y are turned 
out- of - doors. As to rest¬ 
ing, they must be taken 
out of the house about 
the middle of June, 
and the best place for 
them during summer b 
a warm, sunny border 
facing the south. They 
must stand on a hard 
bottom, for both the 
roots and the branches 
require the fullest exposure.* Any flower-buds 
they may have on them must be picked off, and 
only just enough water should be given to keep 
the roots right. If the latter are kept qubt 
the cultivator may hope to see the young growth 
hardened up to the oolour of mahogany in the 
autumn, and then he may rest satbfled that it 
b in a proper condition for flowering in winter. 
As autumn approaches they will start into 
growth at their own time, and, if desired, all of 
them will be brbtling with flower-buds early in 
October ; but such plants as are to be reserved 
to flower late should have all the most prominent 
bnds removed, and be left out-of-doors until the 
middle of November—i e., if there b no frost to 
injure them. The others should be taken under 
oover earlier. With regard to soil and potting, 
I have already dessvibed the kind of compost 
most suitable for Tea Roses in pots ; but, as to 
re potting, I can only say the cultivator must to 
some extent use hb own judgment. As the 
object b to get large plants, they will want more 
root-room for the first three years than they will 
after that time. qoon,M they have filled 
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ROSES. 

WINTER BUTTON HOLE ROSE3. 

Ttti following remarks refer specially to the 
production of Tea-soented Roses during the 
autumn and winter months to supply blooms 
for button-holes, for it b not so well known as 
as it should be that thb section of Roses is more 
suitable than any other for furnbhing flowers 
late in the year. In the first place, it b 
essential that suitable varieties be chosen, and 
these may consist of the following—viz., 
Devoniensls, creamy-white ; Catherine Mermet, 
rose; Elbe Sauvage, pale-yellow; Isabella 
Spront, white with yellow oentre; Madame 
Falcot, aprioot colour; Madame Lambard, 
bronzy-red ; Marie Van Houtte, yellowish- 
white ; Safrano, fawn colour ; David Pradel, 
rose ; and Niphetos, white. The next point of 
importance to understand is the fact that, in 
order to furnbh a good number of Roses 


From 

thb point, the walk 
that encircles the place 
leads to what is called 

the Japanese garden—but the term b inap¬ 
propriate now, beoause, besides Japanese vege¬ 
tation, there are ornamental trees and shrubs 
from other regions; in fact, more from Cali¬ 
fornia than ebewhere. The view from the high 
ground in the Japanese garden is very fine, as 
it extends right away to Wimbledon Common, 
with a richly planted garden as a foreground, 
and the beautiful valley in the mid-distance. 
A large pool in thb part b densely crowded 
with shrubs and plants—In fact, left to Nature 
—and these contrast strongly with the “ pyra¬ 
midal ” Hollies, the effect being in harmony 
with the house and the rest of the garden. 

_ W. 

Winter Aconites.— Planted in rather 
large patches on banks, under the shelter of trees, 
these are very effective. The ground should 
have some preparation before planting, as they 
may remain undbturbed for many years, and will 
be all the better for it. Plant with a dibble, 
2 inches or 3 inches apart, covering the bulbs 
about 1 inch deep.—E. 
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Garden Scene at Warien House, Coombe Wood, near Wimbledon. Engraved for Garlexinq Illubtratkd 

from a photograph. 


continuously, rather large plants arc necessary, 
as small ones only produce a limited number of 
blooms, and then go ont of flower. The sized 
plants I have in view should oocupy 12 inoh or 
16-inoh pots, and if well treated will yield 
a large number of flowers at a time when Roses 
are scarce. If the varieties have to be provided, 
I would rather start with young ones than old 
exhausted examples that have been indifferently 
managed. If one could begin at once with 
plants in 6-inoh pots that have several branches 
and require more root-room, one might in a 
year or two bnild np thrifty specimens. Such 
plants as those jast alluded to should be shifted 
at once into 8-inoh pots, choosing for oompost 
a good fibrous loam and a moderate quantity 
of ooarse sand. If the loam b inclined to be 
heavy, nse one-third peat for the purpose of 
keeping the soil open, it b important co provide 
thorough drainage, but it should not be so bulky 
as to oocupy much room in the pot. After 
the plants are potted let them have the shelter 
of a cold pit or frame, in order that they may 
be shaded from bright sunshine for the first ten 
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the 8-inch poti with roots they may be shifted 
Into 10 inoh ones; but as soon as they get into 
12-inch ones, or others of larger sizes, the roots 
will not require anything done to them except 
a rich surfaoe-dressing, say onoe in two years. 
When it is considered neoessary to give them a 
change of soil, that should be done in May. 
About two-thirds of the old material should be 
removed from the roots, and the new compost 
must be firmly rammed round the old ball. 
They will not require top-dressing the same 
year in whioh they nave been re-potted—only in 
Subsequent years, when nothing has been done 
to them. In order to give them a substantial 
top-dressing, 2 inohes of the old soil should be 
taken off the ball, and its plaoe supplied with a 
mixture of half-loam and half well-rotted hot¬ 
bed manure, well rammed down on the old soil. 
With respect to pruning, they will not want 
muoh of that until they get as large as they are 
required to be; then they may nave the old 


required to be; men mey may have the old 
flowering; branches out back a little every year; 
but, as I have said, until they get large plants, 
only the long and strong shoots should be 
shortened back ; and as regards training, they 
will want an occasional stake for support, but 
the leas contortions to whioh branches are sub¬ 
jected the better. J. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

COLD FRAMES.—THEIR USES AND 
MANAGEMENT. 

Ths increasing interest taken in horticultural 
affairs at the present day by nearly all classes 
has Induced me to pen a few notes under the 
above heading, trusting that the class whom 
It Is intended for—namely, amateurs—may 
derive some pleasure and benefit thereby. Many 
are at a loss what to do with these unheated 
Structures the greater part of the season, and, 
as a role, they remain untenanted. Now that 
horticultural builders have called in the aid of 
machinery, glass erections of every description 
can be had at a nominal figure, thereby plaoing 
them within the reach of nearly SU. In me first 
place, I wish to call attention to the construction 
of these indispensable garden adjuncts, and for 
simplicity, and, I might say, cheapness, nothing 
oan equal a two-light frame, the sides made of 
wood, screwed together by bolts, and if it is in¬ 
tended to last any length of time, it should be 
made of the best red deal. As suoh are made 
of various lengths and widths, it is almost super¬ 
fluous upon my part to advise in the matter, but 
for amateurs one 5 feet by 8 feet is a very useful 
she, as it oan be very readily removed from one 
plaoe to another as circumstances require. The 
wood-work comprising the back of the frame 
should be no less than 2 feet in depth, and in 
front about 18 inohes, thus making the frame 
assume a sufficiently sloping position to oatch 
the direct rays of the sun; In faot, these 
Structures are miniature hot-houses, and if 
under practical care may be made to do duty as 
such, more especially during the summer 
months. Single-light frames, as a rule, find 
with me but little favour, from the fact 
that they are full small for general purposes. 
Having briefly described the ordinary or oommon 
frame so muoh in general use, and whioh, if 
desired, oan be manufactured in various sizes, 
ranging from one light to three or upwards—if 
made with three lights they almost answer 
every purpose, but for my own use a two-light 
frame is preferred. We come now to what are 
termed plant preservers, and these should be 
made in the style of a span-roof greenhouse, 
having the lights sloping each way. The sashes 
may either be constructed to slide up or down 
or work in pivots and upon hinges. The two 
latter methods are the best, and if hung upon 
pivots they are easily lifted off, if desirable. 
The sides of the protector may either be made of 
wood or of glass, but the latter construction 
may aptly be termed a lawn conservatory, and 
Is more suitable for summer gardening, whilst 
those with wooden sides may be in use all the 
season. In these plant preservers the inmates 
are easily attended to if the lights are made to 
lift up and down, and they may be kept up at 
any desired height by a very simple arrange¬ 
ment—viz., by having a bar of iron, with per¬ 
forated holes, fitting into an iron pin fixed at 
tiie sides of the frame; whilst some are 
fixed with a leverage, which thus opms all the 


sashes at one time; but, in my opinion, this is a 
mistake, as cold draughts are allowed to rush 
over some of the occupants, and this at a time 
when not desired; therefore, every sash should 
work independently of each other. These 
frames may be had in any deiired width or 
length, generally ranging from 4 feet to 6 feet 
wide, and, as a rule, 12 feet long. If stood upon 
a single row of brioks, just above the ground 
level, so muoh the better, as It protects the wood¬ 
work from decaying, whioh it will do through 
absorbing the moisture arising from the earth. 
This style of frame or pit comes in very useful 
for salads, Strawberries, Ac., during the early 

r b of the season and for growing pot-plants 
during the summer. These should not 
be less than 18 inches at the sides, nor more 
than 3 feet at the ridge, the prioes usually 
ranging from thirteen shillings to a pound a 
foot-run, according to workmanship and ma¬ 
terials employed. The oheapest way is to pro¬ 
cure the sashes from any large firm, and get an 
ordinary joiner to fix the sides and hang the 
lights, thereby in a great measure reducing the 
cost. The same style of frame, if set upon 
five or six courses of brickwork, makes a 
veritable greenhouse in which a great number 
of plants may be safely wintered by additional 
covering with mats during the severe weather, 
and may also be usefully employed to grow 
Cucumbers in during summer. It is astonishing 
what results oan be had from the old-fashioned 
turf-pits— i.e. t one row of turf, fresh out, laid 
in a line to the desired height, and merely lay¬ 
ing the sashes over. I have wintered in one 
Cauliflowers, Lettuce, and Caloeolarias, pro¬ 
tected Strawberries intended for foroing, har- 
dened-off bedding plants, and still had a good 
orop of summer Cuoumbers out of the same pit, 
and with very little trouble, indeed. Whilst 
reverting again to the ordinary garden-frames, I 
may as well add that if set upon brickwork they 
make oapital pits, because you have them any 
depth required, and these need never be empty 
during sharp weather if the soil be emptied out. 
Half-hardy and deciduous Ferns, plants intended 
for foroing, may be wintered therein with safety 
by simply throwing a few mats over the lights 
at night and during sharp weather, whilst in 
the early spring a crop of early Potatoes and 
Radishes may be had, at the same time getting 
these out early enough for Melons or Cuoumbers, 
and for ordinary propagating purposes, during 
the summer and autumn, they are to be pre¬ 
ferred to a stove, as for instance the cuttings 
being kept nearer to the glass are more bushy 
and oompaot in their habit. For raising seeds 
not requiring bottom-heat, I have found them 
of the greatest service, especially for suoh things 
as the Australian Acacias, Sea-Oaks, Ac., and 
also Auriculas, and the ohoioe kinds of hardy 
perennials—in fact, a cold frame need never be 
empty at any period of the season; for instanoe, 
from March until the end of May they may be 
oooupied in hardening off Celery, Dahlias, and 
other bedding plants, and from that time until 
the month of September by crops of Cucumbers 
and Melons, ana for bringing on suoh subjeots 
as Fuohsias, Petunias, Pelargoniums, and 
Balsams, Ac.; from September, till spring 
oomes round again, with Cauliflowers, Caloeo¬ 
larias, and Strawberries that are intended for 
foroing purposes; and for protecting winter 
salads, or anything of a half-hardy nature. 

John Bowlby. 
The RhyU$ t Wolverhampton. 

Petunia*—The improvement that has been 
effected of late years in these plants is suoh that 
a good strain of seed will now produce varieties 
quite good enough for general use. This being 
the case, there is not so muoh necessity for pro¬ 
pagating them from cuttings, with the con¬ 
sequent room and attention that plants so raised 


tings should oonsist of the points of the shoots 
named about 3 inohee in length; a 6-inoh pot 
will hold ten or twelve. They will root 
readily in sand, kept in a close frame 
on a slight hot • bed, which should be 
prepared for these and other things that 
require to be increased in this way at the pre¬ 
sent season. Keep them dose, moist, and shaded. 
So treated they will root in a month, when put 
them singly into 3-inoh pots, in whioh keep them 
through the winter. Pinoh out the points as 
soon as a little top growth has been made. Seed 
of any exceptionally fine variety should also be 
saved. By following this course further Im¬ 
provement in the strain may be relied on. In 
selecting the varieties for this purpose, of these 
and other plants that are increased in this way, 
it is well to bear in mind that it is not alone the 
colours and form of the individual flowers that 
make a variety worth perpetuating by outtings, 
and alike desirable for proauoing seed. What Is 
of equal importanoe is a oompaot habit and free¬ 
dom of growth and flowering. The tall, strag- 


etunias is the most objectionable feature they 
possess. Careful selection will, no doubt, correct 
this. The double varieties of Petunia are suffi¬ 
ciently oompaot in their growth, and the form 
and colours of their flowers are equally satis¬ 
factory. They also possess enough endurance to 
make them very useful for cutting. Continuing 
to flower, as they do all through the summer, 
they are amongst the best quick-growing 
things that oan be employed for greenhouse 
deooration. Cuttings should at once be put in, 
treating them in the way advised for the single 
varieties. The advantage of getting the re¬ 
quisite stock of these and other quick-growing 
soft-wooded things struok early, is that when 
the plants are well established before the season 
is far advanced, there is no difficulty In 
getting them safe through the winter. Winter 
them singly in little pots, standing them near 
the glass, with as much water to the soil as 
will keep root and top growth slowly moving. 
—T. B. 

A moist bottom for pot plants.— 
The progress that plants of most kinds that are 
grown in pots make when plaoed daring the 
growing se a so n on some kind of material that 
will hold moisture is such that It seems strange 
that tiie practice of standing them on moist 
surfaoes is not more generally adopted than it 
hitherto has been. The saving thus effeoted of 
labour in watering alone u worth taking 
Into account; but of even more import¬ 
anoe is the influence that the moisture, which 
is continually rising from a damp surf aoe, 
beneath the pots, exerts on the growth, 
especially that of young stock. Dry air favours 
spider and thrips, but where there is moisture 
ruing so as to condense on the under sides of 
theleaves, they seldom put in an appear anoe. 
The benefits that follow the adoption of a moist 
standing-ground are not confined to any 
particular section of plants; on the contrary, 
they apply to the various kinds of flowering 
ana fine-leaved oooupants of the stove, to Ferns 
and Palms, as well as to most of the hard and 
also soft-wooded greenhouse kinds, with the 
exceptional suoh things as Epiphyllums, Agaves, 
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happens that a variety appears that is so far in 
advance of the ordinary run, either in the mark¬ 
ing of the flowers, profuse habit of blooming, or 
habit of growth, as to make it deserving of pro¬ 
pagating, in which oase outtings should now be 
put in. The soft young shoots that are usually 
found springing from tiie oollars of the plants 
should be selected, as if the harder textured 
branches that have flowers in them are used 
they neither vtrike nor grow freely* The out- 


and others of a succulent character that thrive 
in a dry atmosphere. Even Pelargoniums that 
will succeed in a drier air than most plants 
make better progress if stood during summer 
on a medium tha t oontains moisture than when on 
dry shelves or open stages, composed of strips 
of wood, that admit of a current of air passing 
through them. Amongst those engaged in 
plant-growing there are none who are better 
acquainted with the advantages of keeping pot 
plants on a moist bottom than those who 
cultivate for the London market; with them 
it is now a rare ooourrence to meet with anything 
on dry stages, and the plants which they grow 
in little pots are marvels of skilful cultivation 
alike for their healthy foliage and for the 
quantity of the flowers whioh they produoe.—T. 

Plumy Cockscomb (Gelosia pyramidalis). 
—Plants of this elegant growing annual that 
have been raised from late sowings must be well 
attended to. The pots they were first moved 
to from the seed-pan will now be full of roots so 
as to necessitate their having more room; 7-inoh 
or 8-inoh pots will be large enough, as in oom¬ 
mon with most quick-growing things, they oan 
be assisted with manure-water. Make the soil 
□ riyii '=? frci 
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moderately rich with rotten manure and leaf- 
mould ; the laat named material ia liked by all 
plants of this character, aa their roota revel in 
soil containing it to an extent that doea not 
take plaoe when mannre alone la used. Give 
the planta aa much light aa possible; thia will 
cause them to branch out from the bate up¬ 
wards, and go far to correct their tall, apare 
habit. Syringe overhead daily, and do not let 
them want for root-moisture. Of the planta 
that are now in flower, or approaohing that 
oondition, the beat forma and ooloura ahould be 
marked, ao that aeed may be aaved from them 
alone. Thia aeotlon of Oookaoomb usually pro¬ 
duces aeed sparingly, and it la necessary to keep 
a good look-out and gather it when ripe, other¬ 
wise it falls out and ia lost. 


1425.—O actus culture.—Exposure to the 
maximum amount of sunshine ia the moat im¬ 
portant point in the culture of the Cactus family. 
They ahould be grown through the summer In a 
light greenhouse or sunny window, where they 
get abundance of air. One thing to guard 
against ia over-potting. Caotl require but little 
aoil to grow in, and if the pots are not full of 
roota by winter they are liable to suffer. A pot 
just large enough to hold the roota comfortably 
ia all that ia needed, and In that the plant may 
remain for two or three years. An occasional 
dose of weak liquid-manure In the growing 
season will do all that 1a neoeasary to maintain 
the planta In good health. Never use soil of 
a heavy nature. The beat compost oonalata of 
good loam, three parts, the remaining portion 
to oonaiat of a little leaf-mould and sand, or— 
what ia equally aa good—pounded brick rubble 
During winter no water need be given, although 1 
generally give some about twice between Novem¬ 
ber and April, which keeps the plants fresher. 
Propagation ia simple. The offsets are put 
singly in small pota in sandy soil, and stood in 
a aunny plaoe, giving some water twice 
a-week in hot weather. The Opuntia and 
Oereua family, which differ in nabit from 
most other genera, are increased by cutting 
away a whole joint, and treating it aa above 
recommended. The various members of these 
two genera extend oonsiderably in height in the 
course of time, and if large plants are not re¬ 
quired it is neoeasary to put in cuttings now 
and then. Oaoti may also be raised from aeeda. 
Many of them bloom frequently and the forma¬ 
tion of seed-pods ia not rare. The aeeda ahould 
be sown in April, in fine sandy soil, covering the 
pot with a pane of glasa and keeping the aoil 
nicely moist. The seeds germinate quite freely, 
and in continental gardens where thia class of 
plant ia much in favour I have seen thousands 
of young seedlings. In thia oountry it ia rare 
to see seedling Cacti.— Byflxxt. 


1441. —Ohryeanthemuma.—If you want 
Chrysanthemums thia season you will have to 
get good strong planta In 4$ pota. The season 
ia ao far advanced that amaller planta would do no 
good. If auoh planta are Immediately put into 
7 Inch pota they will give a fair amount of 
bloom. Another year get young planta in 
April, and grow them on aooordiog to the inatruo 
tiona to be found from time to time in Garden* 
nro. You can also propagate your own planta, 
putting In the outtinga any time between Decem¬ 
ber and April. It ia much better to propagate 
than to buy planta. Cuttings, too, can always 
be purchased at a cheap rate.—J. C. B. 

1442. —Planta and bolbe for winter 
flowering- — Another year do not let the 
season advance ao far before thinking of winter¬ 
blooming planta. Planta to bloom in winter 
must get a long season of oareful onlture. The 
necessary strength cannot be pat Into them 
towards the latter end of the growing time. 
Primulas, Oyolamens, Paris Daisies, Bonvardiaa, 
winter-blooming Tropseoluma, are the beat of 
winter-blooming plants for a oool greenhouse. 
They all ought to be in their blooming pota 
now. Zonal Pelargoniums should also be In- 
oluded, for although they do not bloom muob in 
winter in the low temperature of a oool house, 
they will, if grown properly through the 
summer, pinching off buds aa they appear, make 
a good display daring October and November, 
and will come in with a rush to enliven with 
their glowing tints the greenhouse during the 
spring months. Begin with them in April, 
growing them on in the open air after May. 
Primulas must be sown in April, then they will 
bloom daring the ooldfit diantha 
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Cyclamens should be sown early in August, 
growing them on through the following 
season. If good bulbs are obtained at onoe, 
and potted, they will bloom early in spring 
Mignonette may be sown now, and will 
oome into flower at Christmas. Christmas 
Roses and Violets are valuable to the owner 
of small oool homes. If potted up and 
kept from froet, they will bloom through the 
winter. Late Chrysanthemums, snohae Ethel, 
Meg Merrilies, Grandifiornm, Princess Teok, 
Boole de Nelge, and Golden Gem may be had 
in good oondition np to the middle of January, 
but they require good culture through the 
spring and summer months. As to bulbs, they 
can only be brought into flower in winter with 
the command of a good heat, The early flower¬ 
ing kinds will oome in at the beginning of 
April in a oool house, if potted by the beginning 
of October. Single Van Thol Tulips ana 
Roman Hyacinths are among the best.—B y- 
vlsxt. 

1437.— Pot-roota of Dahlias.—What are 
commonly called pot-roots are late-struck 
outtings, which, instead of being planted out, 
are kept in small pots through the summer 
months. These constitute the surplus stock of 
trade-growers, they are wintered In the pots in 


crimson ; Gull lame Mangilli, crimson, and 
scarlet; Cassimar Perier, brilliant orange; 
and The Lord Mayor, purplish-pink.— Richard 
Wkllir, OUnstcU OastU gardem. 


Arum Lily (Calla athiopica). Engraved (or Oaadsmro Illubtaatsd 
from a photograph by an anonymous reader. 


a dry oondition, and owing to the amount of 
roots they possess, grow away much more 
strongly, and bloom earlier than plants struok 
the same season. Dahlias are propagated by 
laying the old roots in a warm house In March. 
When the young growths are about 3 inches 
long they are taken off, and strike readily in 
bottom-heat. Pot-roota of the single kinds are 
obtained by towing in April, putting the yonng 

S lants into small pots when large enough.— 
. C. B. 

1430.— Zonal Pelargoniums. —I should 
advise B. Fox to procure for summor flowering 
Nemesis, brilliant scarlet. Colonel Seeley, 
soarlet, with white eye; Dr. Orton, deep- 
crimson ; Evening Star, white gronnd, large 

S ink eye; New Guinea, orange - yellow; 

mphale, soft-satiny-salmon. These comprise 
six good sin ales. Good doubles are Madame 
Thibaut, pink ; Erl Ring, bright salmon-rose ; 
Wonderful, orange-soarlet; Candldlsslma plena, 
pare white ; Charles Hervey, delicate flesh- 
colour; and Rubus, red. Six good winter- 
flowering singles are Henry Jacoby, dark- 
crimson ; Queen of Whites, white; David 
Thompson, crimson; Queen of the Belgians, pure 
white ; Olive Carr, rosy-pink ; Ajax, vermilion. 
The doubles for winter may oonslat of La Cygne, 
pure white; F. V. Rasp ail, deep scarlet; 
Grand Chanoellor Faldheroe, intense deep- 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Thi Arum Lily (Oalla .v.thiopica). 

Thb flowers of this well-known, easily 
grown, and most useful plant, are admirably 
adapted for cutting for room decoration. The 
ivory-white epathes have the advantage of 
being borne on long, stoat foot stalks, so that 
they oan be easily arranged with other things 
of dwarier growth, and stand oat boldly there 
from, never appearing lumpish or formal. 
Two or three bold single flowers, like those in 
the annexed illustration, placed loosely in a 
vase, with just a few green leaves and other 
flowers added, to form, aa it were, a setting for 
them, becomes a picture of great beauty, and 
most ornamental and enjoyable in the dwelling- 
house at any season of the year. The Arum 
Lily is a very accommodating plant; it will 
grow well in a oottage window, and it is equally 
well-suited for the adornment of a nobleman’s 
conservatory. Potted in good 
loamy soil, and well tended with 
water, It is generally perfectly 
happy. Daring the summer season, 
probably the best method of treat¬ 
ment to adopt for it is to plant it 
out-of-doors in a piece of good 
ground, and if supplied abundantly 
with water, fine sturdy specimens 
will be ready for potting-up in 
September that will bloom in suc¬ 
cession throughout the winter 
months. In some localities in this 
oountry the plant in question is 
well-nigh hardy ; bat In a general 
tense, exoepting in the summer 
time, it certainly thrives best if in 
a greenhouse or a light window. 

H. B. 

The lessons drought 
teaches. —Some of these are pal 
pable enough, the moet important 
being : Always prepare for the un¬ 
expected and the unforeseen. The 
best way to prepare for drought it 
to deepen and improve the soil. 
When the roots have two or three 
feet in depth of soil to grow in, I 
do not think it is wise to be in 
too great a hurry to fling water 
abont, as there are other ways of 
mitigating drought nearly as good 
and moon oheaper. Very muoh 
of the land in these islands Is 
badly worked, and not sufficiently 
manured. In a great many in 
stances the gardens are too large 
for the staff. It is better to 
have only a small garden well cultivated 
and sufficiently manured than a large one 
starved for want of labour and mannre ; 
and then when a dry season oomes, to have the 
unpleasantness of looking upon perishing orops. 
It is morally oertaln that the orops growing on 
land not well done by will not pay In a dry 
season like the present. Another lesson that 
may be learnt from the present season is the 
value of a mulch of manure over the roots of 
such things as Peas, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Apricots, Peaches, Plums, and many other 
things in the garden. It Is an advantage, where 
one oannot get enough manure or short Grass, to 
spread an Inoh or two of fresh soil over the hot 
surface, around anything which appears to be 
suffering.—E. H. 

1447.—Hybridising.—In reg«d to the 
difficulty experienced by ‘*0. H. S. —vix., 
that of being unable to obtain pollen from per¬ 
fectly donble flowers, I can assure him that It 
is a very common one, and often a source of 
trouble to the hybridist. Perfectly donble 
flowers of any kind do not, aa a rule, produce 
any pollen, and to obtain this we have to fall 
back on “semi-double” blossoms, which fre¬ 
quently, though lacking the perfection of form 
of the true double blooms, are remarkable for 
breadth and thlokneas of petal, rich colour, 
strong habit, and so forth, In some cases it ia 
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ponrible, by starvation, to induce some good 
doable varieties of a flower to throw aeml- 
double blooms, and the pollen from these 
worked on the stigma of a thoroughly double 
flower will usually produoe seed yielding 80 or 
90 per oent. of fine double blossoms. But as 
these oannot always be depended upon, it is im¬ 
portant to secure as many good semi-double 
varieties, as near perfection In all points except 
this, as possible, to work with. These are of 
the utmost value to the hybridist, and should 
always be carefully looked after.—B. G. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MANAGEMENT OFSHRUBBERIES. 
Though much has been written about this 
subject it is by no means exhausted. As to soil 
and situation, any ordinary good soil will suit a 
mat variety of, shrubs well enough—viz , 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Hollies, 
dwarf Conifers, Yews, Roses, Weigelas, Brooms, 
Furze, Daphnes, Kalmias, Junipers, Pyraoan- 
thas, Pyroses of several sorts. Box, Euonvmus, 
Barberries, Bays, Auoubas, Spirnas, Lilaos, 
Ribes, tree Peonies, Syringes, Jasmines, 
Guelder Roses, Forsythins. Elders, Deutzlas, 
flowering Cherries and Plums, Laburnums, 
Aoers, Laurustinuses, Lavender, Clematis, 
Honeysuckle, Ivies, Wistarias, Ampelopsis, and 
Brambles, Ac.—nearly fifty speoies or distinct 
varieties, without including the numerous 
fine kinds of Rhododendron and Azalea, both 
of which should enter largely into any 
collection of shrubs. All the above, I am 
oertaln, grow in ordinary loam, a soil in which 
mostly all kinds of garden crops suoceed. It is 
not the fault of the soil in many oases that 
shrubs do not thrive, but the treatment they 
receive otherwise; and it is a good plan to 
plant a good variety, as some speoies are sure 
to find a suitable home on the spot, and develop 
accordingly. Presuming that the soil Is mode¬ 
rately deep and well-trained, it will answer 
well enough. I do not approve of a deep 
soil for shrubs that are expected to live long 
and flower, nor is such a soil needed. It 
is not depth of soil that is wanted so 
much as head-room and light. All the above 
will grow strongly in 9 inohes of soil, pro¬ 
vided it is occasionally mulched on the sur¬ 
face with refuse manure, and that dead leaves 
are not annually cleared out from under the 
bushes. But the main point is to give room and 
light. It is hopeless trying to grow anything 
successfully under tall shady trees. In such 
positions they are starved at the root, and 
killed by drip and darkness at the top. When 
it is neoessary to plant suoh spots with shrubs, 
Hollies, oommon Rhododendrons, Yews, Privets, 
and oommon Barberry are suffioient; but it is 
perfect waste to put select shrubs in suoh places. 
All named above will thrive on east, west, and 
south aspects, or in the open, and make fine 
specimens individually, but they must have full 
exposure. They will then ripen their growth, 
better endure severe winters in consequence, 
flower more freely, and al frays look better, 
because a bush that has plenty of light and air 
makes the most even growth and the finest 
foliage. 

Planting shbubbbbibs. —A needful prepa¬ 
ration for planting is digging the soil; trenching 
18 inches deep is preferable, but if the soil is 
well turned over by a good full-sized spade in 
the hands of a good digger, that will be enough. 
A proper digging spade is about 18} inches 
wide and 12 Inohes long, and the nearly straight- 
handled and bladed Scotoh spade is the Met. 
Ground that has never been dug before, although 
perhaps ploughed, should always be at least dug 
deeply enough to make the surface soil of an uni¬ 
form depth, and a single digging deep and straight 
will make a nice tilth for planting. Should 
the soil be heavy, plenty o! light leaf-mould, 
manure, or peat should be dug into the sur¬ 
face at the same time. The best time to 
plant is In October or in November, and the 
earlier the better. Some shrubs will not be 
ripe enough to lift at the end of September, but 
many will, and deciduous shrubs especially may 
be got and planted then, if the young wood is 
ripe and firm, no matter if the leaves l>e green. 
These will fall off a little earlier from the 
oheok, but the bush will make a much more 
vigorous start in spring than if moved later. 
All planting should be finished by tho middle of 
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November, and if preparations are made in 
time, it is just as easy to finish then as not. 
Moderate-sized young shrubs are best, and so 
long as they have good roots, and are not taken 
up in frosty weather, or left long out of the soil 
exposed to the air, it does not matter about their 
having balls of soil attaohed. After planting, it 
is an excellent plan to mulch the surface with 
half-deoayed leaves, or loose, light, half-rotten 
manure. It keeps the roots safe from frost—a 
consideration of tome importance the first 
winter after planting, and it Insures good 
growth the summer following. 

Habits of shrubs —It is necessary to know 
something of this in order to manage the bushes 
rightly. Of Rhododendrons and Azaleas little 
need be said. Both make tall and broad 
bushes of even outline, filling up densely 
down to the ground all round when not too 
thiokly planted, and they need no pruning. 
Rhododendrons, when they encroach on walks 
and have to be out back periodically, never 
flower at that part; henoe the best plan is to 
plant them far enough back at first, so that 
they will not enoroaoh beyond the desired 
point. The lower limbs root into the soil, 
and among the leaves that fall annually and rot 
on the ground; and suoh bashes in the course 
of years attain a large size. The Weigela is 
another subject that makes a fine specimen by 
itself under favourable conditions. It throws 
up strong shoots annually from the root, and 
the older ones branch out freely, creating a 
oompaot bush 6 feet or 7 feet high and as muoh 
through, and under ordinary circumstances 
covered with flower. The plant grows freely 
north and south, but it flowers best where it 
has a warm soil and exposure, as it then ripens 
its wood properly. In June and July Weigelas 
of different sorts ought to be amongst the most 
showy and ornamental shrubs in the garden. 
They should on no account be pruned. Another 
fine shrub is Berberis Darwini. In a few years 
a plant from a layer makes a bush about 6 feet 
high and 8 feet or 10 feet through—a dense, 
dark-green mass in winter or when not in flower, 
and always oovered with a profusion of rich 
golden flowers in spring. A fine July 
and August shrub is the comparatively 
little known Deutzia orenata fl.-pC, which, 
if planted in any oommon soil, grows as high 
as a Currant-bush or higher, and produoes 
thousands of fine white double blossoms, whloh 
last muoh longer, either on the bush or in a 
out state, than those of the single variety. 
Plants taken up and potted In autumn force 
freely, and look even better in pots than out¬ 
doors, the foliage and flowers being of a purer 
colour. It ehonld be freely planted and never 
pruned, unless it be to remove weak or old 
branches to make room for the strong shoots 
that push up annually. All Deutsias, Ribes, 
Lilaos, Syringes—in feat, we may say most of 
the speoies named—should be treated in the 
same way, as the whole of them only manifest 
a disposition to flower profusely, or at all, when 
the strong branohes have run out their natural 
length and become twiggy. Care must be taken 
to prevent crowding. It is right enough to 
plant thiokly at first, because the thinnings 
will transplant readily in another two or three 
years, ana be better than newly bought plants 
for extending shrubberies, but thinning out must 
be attended to in time. H. 


The Irish Juniper (Junlperus hibemioa). 
—As everyone is probably aware, this Juniper 
originated in Ireland, most probably from seed, 
ana on account of its singular habit of growing in 
a slender, compact column it has proved to be a 
most useful Evergreen tree for utilising in 
Italian and other geometrical gardens where 
stiff and formal looking plants are needed to 
please the tastes of those who cultivate this 
style of gardening. This Juniper Is not only 
strikingly distinot in form, but its foliage also 
affords a decided contrast in colour to that of 
most other Evergreens, being a mixture of light- 
green and silver glauoous hues. It is effective 
when planted Mteraately, or in conjunction 
with the Irish and Golden Yews and standard 
Portugal Laurels. As a dwarf tree for planting 
sparingly In a oemetery or ohurobyard it U 
peculiarly suitable on aooount of its compara¬ 
tively slow growth, as well as its slender form, 
oooupylng but little space; it is, moreover, 
perfectly nardy, and will grow in any oommon 


garden soil, but doubtless'prefers a moist, rich, 
heavy soil to a dry, gravelly, poor one. J. 
hibernioa oompressa is similar to the above In 
habit and colour, but very muoh slower In 
growth, and smaller in all its parts. It forms n 
compact, slender pyramid. For parterre winter 
gardening on a small scale this little Juniper 
would be invaluable. It is not difficult to 
transplant; indeed, it Is so dwarf a tree that it 
could be grown on for years in a moderate-sized 
flower-pot, thus insuring its safety when re¬ 
moved from its summer to its winter quarters, 
and vice versd ; the rate of its growth I do not 
believe exoeeds 1 inch in a year. J. exoelsa 
strlota is an ereot variety of the handsome 
Crimean Juniper. Its foliage is beautiful in 
colour, being light-green and glauoous, and con¬ 
trasts charmingly with dark-greet wide-spread¬ 
ing Evergreens. It is quite hardy, having stood 
the tost of the past few trying winters without 
injury. J. thurifera, the Spanish Juniper, la 
another hardy upright-growing tree with 
glauoous leaves, suitable for giving effect where 
formality in gardens Is studied.—G. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SPINACH ALL fii YEAR ROUND. 

In order to keep up an every-day supply ef 
Spinach all the year round, the last summer 
crop should be sown on a well-prepared border 
or quarter about the middle of July, in drills 
18 inches apart ; this will yield a good supply 
of fine large leaves till October is out. For this 
late or winter crop prepare about the end ef 
July a border or sheltered quarter; apply a 
good coating of thoroughly decayed manure^ 
trench the ground well and oast it up Into ridge% 
so as to expose as great a surface as possible to 
the influence of the atmosphere. Every dry 
day till August 10 or 12 oast down the r idg es 
ana pulverise with a steel fork, so as to sweeten 
and incorporate all together. Then draw lines 
a foot apart and sow the Hardy Prickly variety. 
As the plants advance thin them out from 6 
inohes to 9 inohes apart, and maintain a healthy 
and vigorous growth by constant surface 
stirrings in suitable weather; this, if attended 
to, prevents canker, and encourages the produc¬ 
tion of abundance of fine leaves for use every 
day throughout the winter. Timely fore¬ 
thought should be taken to shelter a portien 
with a row of short stakes about 18 Inohes high, 
interwoven with Fern, straw, ever g reen 
branohes. Furze, Heath, or other material, 
which should be neatly applied, and also made 
wind-proof. Thatched hnrdlee or frames, 
cheaply made, of battens hacked together and 
thatched, might also be used for the purpose of 
protecting from frost. Make another good 
■owing of the same hardy Spinach on ground 
as well prepared as (he last, about August 20 
or 22, in lines a foot apart, and thin out to 4 
inohes or 6 inohes between the plants. This 
will furnish a snpply for use next spring, for 
although there is only a period of eight or tan 
days between this sowing and the last, this one 
will yield but very little before spring. To 
keep up a regular supply In summer, sow the 
round Spinaoh on a warm sheltered border and 
between lines of early Peas, Ao., once a fort¬ 
night from February to May, and for the next 
six weeks after that on the coldest and dampest 
part of the garden; and If a north aspect can be 
provided, so much the better. 

In Maroh, New Zealand Spinaoh should be 
■own in heat; pot off, and enoourage the growth 
of a few plants till about the mid<ue of April; 
a very few plants will produoe an enormous 
quantity of leaves, if turned out on a slight hot¬ 
bed, as is done with ridge Cucumbers, and let 
hand-glasses be plaoed over them until strongly 
started and well established. The hotter and 
drier the weather, the stronger will the Spinaoh 
grow, a oircumstanoe quite at variance with 
the winter and summer varieties, which “ bolt" 
or start to seed at an early stage In hot weather 
and in warm situations, particularly on light 
or poor soils, or when under shallow culture. 
Another substitute for Spinach in summer Is 
the foliage of the Silesian White Beet, a row or 
two of whloh will produoe a quantity of fine 
dean healthy leaves in the heat of summer. In 
autumn the silvery dean white stalks of this 
famous Beet make a very good substitute for 
Seakale; they are served at table in the earns 
way, and make a capital wholesome dish.—W. 

- Original from 
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TWO GOOD EARLY GARDEN CARROTS. 

French Forging Carrot. —A French variety, 
the smallest and earliest Carrot, chiefly used 
for forcing. It is a great favourite among the 
Parisian market gardeners on aooonnt of its 
extreme earliness. The root is from 1£ inches 
to 2 inches in size, nearly ronnd, and termi¬ 
nates in a very fine tail. It is pale-straw 
coloured when grown under glass during the 
winter, but soarlet when raised in the open 
ground. The flesh is very tender and finely 



French Forcing Carrot. 


flavoured, and It has soarcely any heart. The 
top is greenish and hollow crowned ; the leaves 
few and small. This variety is extensively 
used on the Continent, and its cultivation ought 
to be muoh more widespread in England, 
affording, as it does, all the year round, a fair 
supply of fresh Carrots. Anyone visiting the 
Halles Centrales in Paris at spring time, can¬ 
not fail to see the cartloads brought in every 
morning by the market gardeners to that market 
as early as February. The above illustration 
is of the true shape and the natural size; but 



Scarlet Horn Carrot. 


inferior stocks producing conical roots, neither 
so succulent nor so early, are often met with. 
This valuable Carrot ought to be used only for 
forcing, and not be grown in the open ground. 
Sowings should be made on hotbeds having a 
medium temperature, from November to Feb¬ 
ruary, for use from February until May. For 
early crops sown in warm borders, the 



August and September. The roots must re¬ 
main in the ground the whole winter; but, if 
well protected and the bed covered with an 
inch of mould, healthy little Carrots will be 
ready from February until May. Special 
attention should be paid to this variety, which 
really deserves general cultivation. The Soarlet 
Horn Carrot has many synonymB, amongst 
them being French Forcing Carrot, French 
Forcing Horn Carrot, Very Early Forcing 
Carrot, Very Early Soarlet Horn Carrot, Very 
Early Short Horn Carrot, Early Forcing Horn 
Carrot, Very Early French Carrot, &c. 

C. 0. T. 


Sowing Cabbage seed.—This is the 
most important vegetable sowing of the year, and 
although whatsome are inclined to think is a com¬ 
mon orop, yet I doubt if there is any one that is 
more useful, or generally appreciated, than good 
spring and early summer Cabbages. It is quite 
true that while Peas and Beans are plentiful 
the homely Cabbage gets despised ; but let the 
supply of other vegetables run short, and we 
turn to the Cabbage as an all-the year-round 
dish, and, like other vegetables, the better it is 
treated the more valuable it is. In the first 
place, in sowing the seed select a nice open piece 
of ground. I like to sow where early Potatoes 
have been lifted, as the ground is clean, and 
usually rich enough for young Cabbage plants. 
Dig it up deeply, and either sow the seed in 
drills, or scatter it broadcast, and work it into 
the soil with a rake. If the land is dry, tread it 
in, and give a good soaking of water, and if the 
drought continues keep on watering, for although 
the seed will lay in dry soil, and keep good for 
months, it will not do to start it into growth and 
then let it get dry, as both tops ana roots are 
very tender, and soon wither up ; and after 
such a dry summer it is of the utmost importance 
to have a good supply of plants for autumn, a8 
a good deal of land will beoome vacant, by 
reason of the impossibility of filling up with the 
usual quantity of winter Green crops while the 
intense heat and drought of summer lasted.— 
J. G., Gosport. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardkning free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance, AU communications for 
insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editos of Gar¬ 
dening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be tent to the Publisbir. The 
name and address of the tender art required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, at 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
i Kould always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
tame question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained . Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
In Gardkning should mention the number in which they 
appeared i 

1523. —Dark Boses.— Would any reader of Gardening 
kindly name half a-dozen of the beat dark Roses? — 
Favour. 

1524. —Nitrate Of soda.—Is this a good manure for 
Carrots and Lseks? If eo will someone kindly tell me 
how, and in what proportion, to use it?— Buchan Boy. 

1525 —Bulbs to flower In succession.—I wi„h to 
form a bulb-bed this autumn, and should like to know what 
kinds I ought to plant so as to have a succession of flowers 
for the season.— Veronica. 

1526. — Plants for a narrow border. — What 
would be the most effective plants for a narrow border, 
which has for a background a Thorn hedge, 7 feet high ? 
Would Roses thrive ?—Novici. 

1527. —Saving double Stock-seed—Will anyone 
kindly tell me how best to get seeds from double Stocks ? 
I have some very fine ones, and I should like to take the 
seed from them, if possible.— F. Hills. 

1528. —Maiden-bair Ferns.—Will you please tell 

me the proper soil and treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns, 
and also how I can best increase my stock of them 7 /1 
have only a cool greenhouse. — 8 . H . Pott er > . 

1529. — Meeembryanthemuma and Mentha 

glbraltarlca —Will someone kindly tell me how and 
when to propagate, and keep through the winter Mcsem- 
bryanthe mums and Mentha glbr altarica ?— E. Q. »_ 

• 1530 —Sending flowers by poet.-in sending cut 
flowers by post a considerable distance, is it necessary to 
tie some damp material about the stems to ensure their 
arrival In a fresh condition ? And what Is the best method 
Of packing them ?—J. M. fMcnveoji 


1531. —Arum Lilies and Tea Roses.— Can I grow 
Arum Lilies for house deooratlon successfully without a 
greenhouse ? Can I also grow Tea Roses under the same 
oonditions? Garden in Bristol, sloping south-east, with 
small garden frame.—T. C. 

1532. —Lawn Grass.—Can any reader of Gardening 
kindly Infoim me whether lawn Grass-seed, sown 10th and 
11th Inst In this neighborhood, will be likely to form a 
turf movable this year ? The young Grass Is just beglning 
to show above ground.—T. Guhmbr. 

1533. —Growing Tomatoes.— I have a small green¬ 
house, and I should like to grow some Tomatoes In it. 
Will someone kindly inform me which are the best sorts, 
and when is the best time to plant In older to have an 
earlv orop, also give a hint or two as to their culture ?— 
X. Y. Z. 

1534. — Fruit-trees for a email gardyn— Till 
someone kindly tell me the best forms of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, and Cherry-trees, and also beet plan to plant them 
so as to avoid overhanging my neighbours’ gardens ? Size 
of my garden is 20 feet by 850 feet. Narrow end faces 
north.— Abbey Wood. 

1535 — Destroying caterpillars. My Gooseberry 
and Currant-trees have been entirely stripped of their 
foliage by the caterpillars. Will someone kindly tell me 
what treatment to adopt to prevent the ravages occurring 
next year—whether salt, soot, lime, or tan bark is of any 
use 7—North Lonsdale. 

1536. -Fruit-trees for heavy land.—I should be 
glad to know from some experienced person which kinds 
of Apples, Pears, Plains, and Cherries, would be likely to 
do best in rather heavy land, so-called marsh land, such 
as Is found near the South-Eastern Railway at Abbey 
Wood, Plumetead.— Abbey Wood. 

1537. — Flowering plants for small green¬ 
house.— I am busy fitting up a small greenhouse, and 
shall be glad to have some advice as to the furnishing of 
the same with plants to quickly get a fair show of bloom. 
The greenhouse in question la heated with hot-water 
pipes, and will be ready this week.—N ovice. 

1638.— Maggots In manure.—I have a quantity of 
manure prepared ready for making up into Mushroom- 
beds. I find upon examining It that it is full of maggots. 
Will someone kindly inform me if they will Injure the 
spawn? If so, what am I to do to effectually destroy 
them before making up the beds?— William D. Bason. 

1539. —The Grecian Silk Vine (Periplocagrseca).— 
Can any reader of Gardening kindly tell me how to flower 
this oreeper ? I have had a plant of it against a south 
wall for four or five years ; it grows luxuriantly, and is 
not injured by the winter, but it has never shown any sign 
of flowering. I do not prune It, but let it grow as it likes. 
-N. B. 

1540. —Greenhouee plants for winter bloom¬ 
ing.—I have two greenhouses, and I am at a loss to know 
what plants to procure now for winter-blooming. Could any¬ 
one kindly enlighten me upon this subject? I have plenty 
of cuttingB of Pelargoniums, but they will not be forward 
enough for winter Dlooming. I have seven Vines In one 
of the houses.— Ted. 

1541. — Anemone japonica dying.—I shall be 
glad to be Informed of the probable reason why the rose- 
ooloured Windflower (Anemone japonica) dies In the same 
border where the white kind thrives well ? I have planted 
It twloe, but it has disappeared each time. Nor do I see 
it In other gardens, from whloh I infer that there is some 
seoret In its cultivation.—J. 8. W. 

1642. — Trees for a chalky sub-soil.— We wish to 
plant a tree to take the plaoe of one that is decaying. A 
deciduous tree preferred, but not a Beeoh or Lime ; one 
that will give good shade, and, if possible, grow quickly. 
The sub-soil Is chalk, and, of oourse, dry. Would a Plane- 
tree do well ? And are there any handsome, and suitable 
varieties of the Service-tree likely to suoceed ?—A. M. G. 

1643. — Mangolds eaten by grubs.— I have a 
patch of Mangolds Boourged by grub. Rather fresh stable, 
but chiefly oow manure was put In just before sowing. Is 
this the cause? What is the oheapest way of getting rid 
of them, as they will probably destroy the next orop, 
especially if I put it in this autumn? I can buy gas-lime 
at 2d. per bushel (by the load) if that is any good.— 
Small Holder. 

1544. —Magnolia not flowering.— I have a Mag. 
nolia which now never blossoms ; it did do so when 
youDg. I should be glad if anyone oan give me any in- 
formation what to do to make It flower. It stands facing 
east, sheltered from the north and also east winds. It is 
trained to the side of the house, coveriog the wall to 
13 feet equare ; soil is gravelly. I find the tree is always 
green and healthy.—H. 8. 

1545. —Roeea.— Will some reader of Gardening be kind 
enough to tell me if any of the following kinds of Roses 
would be likely to do well if budded on standard Briers ; 
also if any of them are climbers, and If they will stand the 
winter out-of-doors (in Wales), and the oolours of the 
same ?—viz., Duke cf Connaught, Hom6re, Boule de Neige, 
Isabella Sprunt, Isaac Perlere, Marie Van Houtte, Reine 
Marie Henrietta I may state this is my first year of Roeo 
growing, henoe my ignoranoe.— D , Wales. 

1546. — Single Dahlias producing double 
flowers.—Last year I had about a dozen single Dahlias. 
At the end of the season I took them up, putting the roots 
in a cellar In my house; at Easter I put them in a oold 
frame, covered with soil, and in oourse of time they 
sprouted. I then put them into the ground without 
dividing them ; but, to my consternation, I find the 
flowers have all come double. What Is the probable 
reason of this freak ? I do not keep a gardener, and no 
one could possibly have changed the roots ?—C. F. A. 

1547. — Treatment of Ericas.—Would Mr. T. Baines 
kindly tell me how Ericas should be treated 7 This time 
last year I got three from a nurseryman, wbioh seemed 
healthy ; they were kept in a greenhouse, with a little 
heat, all winter, but made no growth, and did not flower 
at all. Now one is dead, and the others seem very sickly; 
a kind of green Moss forms on the mould in the pots. 
Does this injure the Heaths ? I do not know how to pre¬ 
vent it. The plants are still in the greenhouse. The one 
that died had been ont-of-doors for a short while pre¬ 
viously, which did not seem to agree with It, though they 
had been described as neatly hRidj.^-UAM 
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164&— Bases fbr north of England.— Will eome- 
oae kindly give me a Hal of about SO of the beet and 
hardiest Hybrid Perpetual Rotes suitable for growing in 
the open air In the north of England, and also state 
whether own-root Rosee or those budded on stocks are 
most suitable (or this part of the oountry ?—An Amateur. 

1549 —Neglected Cherry-tree.—I hare a white 
Heart Oherry-tree, planted against a wall, which has bMn 
neglected for Mveral years; the shoots have not been 
pruned or tied up, and some of the old branches hare 
grown 3 inohei or 4 inohes In circumference, and quite 
sway from the wall. This year the tree bore a quantity of 
Cherries; but they were poor and tasteless. I want to 
train the tree back again to the wall, but do not know bow 
to set about doing so. Would it injure it to out off the 
old, thick, woody branches, whloh are too old to train, as 
far back as a shoot from them of this year's wood, and lay 
the young shoot instead against the wall f Some of the 
branches are quite dead. I have a Plum-tree, too, in 
much the same oondition as the Cherry.— Cam. 

1550 —Exhibiting cut flowers of annuals.—! 
take a great interest in growing flowers for exhibition. 1 
wish to have the opinion of some competent person, on a 
question whioh turned up last week wheu showing annuals 
at Taunton Show. The echedule stated a collection of 
annuals, not less than 12 varieties. I showed 20 kinds, and 

S i a seoond prise; but the man who had the first prise 
owed the minimum number of bunohes, and amongst 
this number there was a bunoh of Gaillardia plcta ana a 
bunch of single Petunia, whioh I protested against on the 
ground that the kinds in question are half-hardy peren¬ 
nials, and not really annuals. If they are annuals, then 
there must be an endless list of them, whioh are generally 
termed bedding perennials* As far as I know an annual 
ie a plant that, after blooming and seeding, dies down, and 
one Is bound to save seed of It to get it another year. I 
believe the two sort* mentioned are no trouble to keep as 
half-hardy perennials.—Tnos. Paul. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
ansioers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

1551. —Primulas and Cinerarias.— what la the 
proper time and manner of sowing eeeds of the above?— 
Ahatvur, Mott ram. 

[Primulas should be sown early in March in shallow 
pans, well drained, and filled with fine syfted loam, to 
which is added some leaf-mould and sand ; press the soil 
smooth, and slightly water the surface to close up any 
holes wherein the seed might get too deep. Allow a day 
for the soil to dry, then sow the seeds, not too thickly , 
covering very slightly, and again pressing the surface 
smooth. Place a piece of thin white paper over the top to 
prevent the soil drying, so that no water need be given 
until the plants are up; stand the pans in a house or frame 
with a temperature of 50 dejs. As soon as the seeds vege¬ 
tate remove the paper, and place the pan near the glass, 
so that the seedlings do not get drawn. Cinerarias re¬ 
quire similar treatment, excepting that the soil need not 
be covered over with paper, and the seeds can be covered a 
little deeper with mould than Primulas. 1 

1552. —A. zonal Pelargonium.— What Is a zonal 
Pelargonium, and in what respect does It differ from the 
otherkinds of the same family ?-Cam. 

(A zonal Pelargonium , generally speaking, is one of a 
large section oj the Pelargonium family, having its 
origin in what was commonly known formerly as the 
Scarlet Geranium, the characteristics of which being that 
they were plants well adapted for bedding out, and pro¬ 
duced abundant trusses of scarlet flowers. The charac¬ 
teristics of the modem type of the plant in question being 
the acquisition of a much wider range Of colour in the 
flowers, and a more or less distinct zone or band of colour 
in each leaf.] 

1553 — Gooeeberry cuttings.—When Is the proper 
Arne of the year to take Gooseberry cuttings, and how 
Should they be made and planted ?— Rothhrpibld. 

[The best time of the year to take Gooseberry cuttings is 
during October and November, as soon as the leaves have 
fallen off the bushes. Well-ripened shoots of medium 
strength, and about a foot in length, may be selected, 
and the eyes at the bottom of the shoot should all be re¬ 
moved, say, to half the length of it. They can then be 
planted in rows firmly, in a border of rather sandy soil.] 
.1554. — Re potting Azaleas. — When is the beet 
time to re-pot Asaleae, and is leaf-mould, pest, sand, and 
decayed manure the right stuff for them 7 — Vkrnia. 

[Azaleas should be re-potted as soon as they have ceased 
flowering, first carefully picking off aU the seed-pods that 
have been formed on them. Good fibry peat and sharp 
sand is the best soil for them. Do not add leaf-mould or 
decayed manure to if.] 

1555.-Greenhouse ventilation*— Should the side 
ventilators of a greenhouse be above the staging, as in 
most oases; or is it better to be placed under the staging ? 
—J. G. 

[As a rule, the side ventilators of any house, particu¬ 
larly if tender-leaved plants are grown, are better placed 
under the staging, because in that case the cold external 
air pastes over the hot-water pipes, and becomes slightly 
warmed before reaching the plants, a matter of great 
value in the winter season.] 

1656.—Unfrultfal standard Cherry-tree.— What 
can be done with a standard Cherry-tree that produces 
beautiful healthy leaves, but whioh does not bear fruit?— 
Nones 

[Probably the Cherry-tree in question is of a worthless 
kind. If so, any trouble spent on its renovation would be 
wasted; it would be better to destroy it, and plant another 
variety. If, however, you can ascertain that it is of a 
good kind, then try the effect of root-pruning. Dig a 
trench S feet wide around it, several feet from the stem of 
the tree, and to a depth of about 3 feet. Cut off all roots 
found therein, and fill up the trench again with good 
fresh turfy loam, laying all over the soil near the tree a 
thick mulching of decayed manure. This will induce the 
formation of fibrous roots, and may bring about a state 
of fruitfulness, if the kind is of any value. If the 
branches of the tree have become very thick, thin them out 
a Utile when the leaves have falim of' 
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1557.—Qulnoe-tree not bearing.—What kind of 
treatment should be adopted for a Qulnoe-tree which 
blooms abundantly, but aoee not perfect any fruit?— 
Strno. 

[Root-pruning is probably the best thing to be done to 
render the Quince fruitful. At the end of September dig 
a trench around it, about 3 feet or 3 feet deep, and 5 feet 
or 6 feet distant from the stem of the tree, cutting off aU 
roots that are found. When this is done , fill up the trench 
with fresh turfy soil. This will induce the formation of 
fibrous roots, and most probably the tree will afterwards 
bear good crops of fruit. All the pruning required by the 
Quince is to thin out some qf the weakest of the shoots to 
prevent overcrowding and to admit light and air.] 

1553. — Preserving Lilies after flowering. — 
What ie the beet mode of treating Lilium auratam ana L. 
lanaifolium rubrum after flowering so aa to preserve them 
for blooming for some years?—S. 0. 8. 

[The best mode of treating these Lilies to preserve them 
in a good flowering oondition for a lengthened period is, a 
short time after they have flowered, and the flower-stalks 
have died down in the autumn, to at once re-pot them 
before any fresh root growth takes place ; use a good com¬ 
post for them of turfy loam, weu-rotted manure, and a 
little leaf-mould, ana sand. The pots should be well 
drained, and of a size proportioned to the strength and 
size of the bulbs, the smaller in reason the better, very 
large pots being cumbersome things to move about, and 
the plants occupying comparatively small ones can always 
be well fed with liquid-manure. After the Lilies are 
potted they should be wintered in a house or pit that is 
safe from frost, scarce any water being required until 
signs of growth are apparent in the spring, when they 
must have all the light and air possible, and the usual 
routine of attention. At the time of re-potting any offsets 
that may have formed on the old bulbs can be taken off to 
increase the stock.] 

1559.—Unhealthy Abutilon-leavee. — Will you 
kindly tell me what la the matter with the Abutilon-learM 
I enolose, aud the belt way to cure them? 1 have two 
plants so affected.—C onstant Rbadbr. 

[The Abutilon-leaves sent were much blistered—no 
doubt by the intense heat of the sun a time ago-and they 
were also covered with red spider. Syringe them well 
twice or thrice daily with clean water, ana, if very hot 
weather should again occur, shade them a little from the 
sun’s rays. A little weak, clear cow-manure-water occa¬ 
sionally will help them to make fresh, dean growth,] 

1660. — Propagating Alternantheras. — Will 
someone kindly tell me how to propagate and treat Alter¬ 
nantheras? I have glasshouses in whioh I a an command 
warmth during the winter and spring months.—A. B. 

[Probably the best way to get up a stock of these plants 
is to take cuttings in September, and put them in light, 
sandy soil in 4 -inch pots, or small pans, toell drained. 
They will quickly root in a warm, close frame, and they can 
be kept through the winter in the store pots and pans, in a 
light and warm house, and abundance of cuttings will 
generally be obtainable in the spring, and, as in this case 
heat is at command, no trouble should be experienced in 
striking them. Some growers pot up the old plants from 
the beds in the autumn, and keep them over the winter in 
a similar manner, taking cuttings in the spring, and this 
latter plan of ten answers well. Alternantheras are im¬ 
patient of too much water during the winter , and a sharp 
look-out must be kept to pick off any damp foliage that 
may appear. If this is not carefully attended to, many 
qf the plants will be lost in consequence.] 

1561—Treatment of Fuchsias.— Please tell me 
should Fuchsias be out down when blooming Is over and 
re-potted before putting away for the winter, and what ie 
the proper mixture of toll to pot them In ?— Vbbnia. 

[Fuchsias that have finished flowering should not be cut 
back until the spring, just as growth is re-commencing. A 
good coil for them is a mixture of turfy loam, decayed 
manure, a little good leaf-mould, and some sharp silver 
sand, all well mixed together before using.] 

1562.— Melon oulture.—Will you please to give me 
some hints on the management of Melons ? Mine oanker 
a good deal, and the fruit does not swell kindly. Should 
be glad to know the probable cause.— Mblon Growrr. 

[A good article on Melon culture appears in this issue 
qf Gardbkccq see v. 337, and which will give aU the in¬ 
formation required, in this case , and also to others that 
have been made on the same subject this week.] 

1563 — Culture of Hydrangeas.— WU1 you pl< 
to tell me the bast t'me to out down old plants of the pink 
Hydrangea for flowering next year; also the best method 
of culture to give them?—S ubscriber. 

[Hydrangeas should be cut down immediately they have 
done flowering; as soon as they have thrown up some fresh 
growth re-pot into a size larger pot in strong holding loam 
and a little manure. Press this soil down very firmly 
around the roots, and set them in the open air; abundance 
of water will be required during the period of growth. 
When there is danger qf frost in the late autumn remove 
them to a greenhouse or pit , where it can be excluded. 
During the dull winter months very little water indeed is 
required by them at the roots. As soon as active growth 
commences in spring place them in a light, airy, and 
comfortably warm house, and give abundance of moisture 
at the root, and f requent soaking8 of liquid-manure, and 
fine heads of flower should result. After flowering give 
the same routine qf treatment.] 

1664.—Propagating Echeveriaa.—I should feel 
muoh obliged if you oould Inform me when is the beet 
time to take off the offsets of Echeveriaa to lnorease the 
stock, and what soil I should plant them in ?—T. Mar¬ 
shall. 

[The offsets from these succulent plants strike root best 
in the spring of the year, and a'ter they are taken off they 
should be allowed to lie on the potting bench for a few 
days, so that their succulent, fleshy stems have time to dry 
up a little; then they should be put singly into small pots, 
filled with half sand and loam, in a slightly moist condi¬ 
tion. They should be placed in a house with a tempera¬ 
ture qf about 55 degs. to GO deg*.; but they should not be 
kept close, or they will probably rot off. As soon as the 
little pots are full qf roots they oan be potted on intoothers 
qf larger size. A compost qf loam and sand suits them 
well at all stages qf their existence. 


1566.— Keeping Mountain Aeh-berries*— Would 
you kindly tell me which is the best way tb keep Moun¬ 
tain Aah-berriee fresh after being gathered 7—Samuil 
Hart. 

[The beet way to keep the berries of the Mountain Ash 
fresh is to store them in the open ground in tMn layers, 
and cover with sandy soil They should be turned ones or 
twice during the winter, and in March or April sift the 
seeds from the soil before sowing.] 

1566. — Hastening the ripening of Muscat 
Grapes. —Would you kindly tell me how to hasten the 
ripaning of Musoat Grapes for the 1st of September, and 
what ii the best way to put a good bloom on the berriei 1 
—Buchan Bot. 

[The only way to hasten the ripening of Muscat Grapes 
is by the maintenance of a high temperature in the 
vinery, and to give also free ventilation whenever pos¬ 
sible. The bunches should also be exposed as much as 
possible to the light. Muscats so treated put on the fine 
amber tint vdhich is the hall mark of good culture. With 
regard to putting on a good bloom on the berries, nature 
unit do that for you, if the health of the Vines is first-rate, 
and their oulture has been equally so. There ie a way off 
putting an artificial bloom on Grapes ; but the practice ie 
a useless one , and, in the case qf jruii shown for prizes, 
an unfair one, too.] 

1567. —Summer pruning standard Apples*— 
In summer pruning standard Apple-trees should the 
young terminal branches be out back now or wait till the 
winter pruning ? In outting baok the other side b r a nche s, 
how many eyes should there be left ?—I. C. 8. 

[It is getting very late now for summer-pruning because 
the wood is, or ought to be, fast ripening. This descrip¬ 
tion of pruning is best performed with the thumb and 
finger when the shoots are sqft. Standard Applet , how¬ 
ever, do not require much of it at any time. The ride- 
shoots on the main brandies, if becoming overcrowded, 
should be pinched back to 3 inches or 4 inches from the 
base early in the growing season, and the terminal ones 
had better be allowed to grow at will, unless some of them 
are taking an undue lead, and are destroying the shape 
and balance of the tree. If any of the terminal shoots re¬ 
quire cutting back, do it at the winter-pruning, not now. 
But, as before said, but little pruning ie required, pro¬ 
vided the trees have sufficient space to extend their 
branches.] 

1568. — Propagating Ireeines.— Will you kindly 
tell me how to propagate Ireeines for carpet bedding nen 
summer? I have plenty of glass accommodation to keep 
them In during the winter with warm vineries available 11 
the spring.—A. B. 

[Ireeines will strike freely in the month of September. 
A good plan is to fill a number qf 4 inch pots with a mix¬ 
ture qf sand , loam, and leaf-soil. In these about a dozen 
cuttings can be dibbled, and, if kept moderately moist, 
close, and shaded, in a warm frame, they will soon root; 
then gradually inure to the air. They should not be 
potted off singly, but be kept in the store-pots throughout 
the winter, in a light and comfortably warm house. In 
the early spring they will produce an abundance qf cut¬ 
tings, which wul strike freely in a warm vinery.] 

1569. — Lobelias for stock.— I wish to preserve some 
plants of a particular kind of Lobelia, bedded out in my 
garden, through the winter, if possible, to gst stool from 
in the spring How shall I treat them to be successful ?— 
Mulbbrry. 

[The best plan will be to cut off at once all the flowers 
on the Lobelias you wish to keep through the winter. Ae 
soon as fresh growth commences lift them carefully from 
the beds, and pot them in some good soil, composed of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, ana put them in a cold 
frame, where they can remain until danger of frost 
occurs; then remove them to a light and airy position in 
the greenhouse. They will grow slowly throughout the 
winter, and in the spring wiu produce a quantity qf cut¬ 
tings, which then strike root very easily.] 

1570. —Transplanting old Gooseberry buehaa. 
—Can old Gooseberry bushes be transplanted with 
safety ? And, if so, when is the most suitable time to do 
it? Hints as to pruning, cultivation, he., will be grate¬ 
fully reoelved.— Novicb. 

[Old Gooseberry-bushes can be transplanted successfully, 
and the best time to do it is in the month qf October ; but, 
in a general sense, it is much better to plant thrifty young 
trees of good kinds in the same month—much more satis- 
factory results would be likely to follow. The principal 
f thing to attend to in the simple pruning required by the 
Gooseberry is to keep the main branches moderately thin, 
removing all cross shoots, and only topping the remaining 
ones slightly; the best fruits are always borne on those left 
nearly full length. Gooseberries, like all other fruit-trees, 
do best in good holding soil, and, during hot weather, a 
mulching of manure over the soil not only keeps the pruU 
clean, but ie qf very great benefit to the crop generally 
speaking.] 

1571 . —Summer-pruning fruit-trees. — I have 
followed tbe directions given In Gardbhmo for the 
summer-pruning of fruit-trees; but my trees ore now 
oovered again with new ihoots about a foot In length. 
Should they be left ou or be pluohed off T—Rothbrfislxk 

[The secondary growths which the fruit-trees have made 
should be pinched back at once to urithin two or three 
leaves qf their base. This will admit the sun and air to 
the main shoots, so that they may become hard and, weu 
ripened, an all important matter in successful fruit cul¬ 
ture.] 

1572. —Unhealthy Rose-leaf—is the enclosed leaf 
of a Oheehunt Hybrid Rose mildewed? The soil if not 
dry in whioh the Rom stands, and in this drought it can 
surely hardly be too wet. The Rose ie trained ogradoMin 
south wall, and was planted in November. If mildew thq 
result of exoess of moisture ? —Inqujrbr. 

[The Rose-leaf sent was badly mildewed. It is some? 
times caused by excessive root moisture, especially if the 
drainage of the soil ie bad, and also by excessive drought, 
or rather periods qf drought alternating with wet times. 
The best remedy will be to keep the roots moderately moist. 


of water. This is probably the 
'or the destruction (fvtikmo.] 
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1678*—Peophee not ripaninff.—1 havaftPNob>trM 
on • south will In my garden which la unprot e cted by 
fleas. The orop of (not is food end large, but does not 
show the least sign of softening. What should I do 7— 
CK. 

[The meet probable cause qf the Peaches not showing 
any signs of softening is that the variety is a late one, 
and, if the locality where it is growing is at all a cold one, 
the fruit would naturally be still later in showing 
symptoms of approaching ripeness. If you would let us 
know the name of the Peach , we could give you some 
advice that probably would help you in the matter.] 

1574 — Liquid-manure for fruit-trees.— Will you 
hare the goodness to inform me when Is the best time to 
apply liquid-manure to the roots of fruit-trees—vis., pyra¬ 
mid Apples, Pears, and Plums, also Raspberries and 
Gooseberries—now, autumn, or spring 7—W. H. R. 

[Probably the best time to apply liquid-manure to the 
roots of fruit-trees is after the fruit is set in the spring 
and at any time afterwards up to just before the ripening 
period. Pyramidal Apples, Pears , and Plums, if late 
varieties still swelling their fruit , may receive liberal 
supplies at once with advantage .] 

1676.— Pear-leaves spotted.— 1 enclose some leaves 
luH taken from a Pear-tree in my garden, almost all on 
the tree being similarly affected. I shall be glad to know 
the cause of the mischief, and also whether anything oan 
be done to remedy Ik— Mbs. Pn 8 mith. 

[The spots are caused by the presence of microscopic eel- 
worms between the membranes of the leaf. The eel-worms 
do no injury to the trees, or, indeed, to the leaves, as far 
as we know, beyond causing the brown spots. Remedies 
are difficult of application, as the mischief is inside the 
leaf. The ailment is frequent.—W . G. 8] 

1676.—Piping for glasshouse. —I hare erected a 
email lean-to glasshouse (7 feet long, 6 feet wide, 9 feet 
high to ridge, 6 feet to eaves) In a corner, and thick of 
heating Loughborough boiler. Will you kindly tell me 
about how muoh 4-lnch piping it will take to heat it to a 
stove temperature 7 —Ink. 

[A small glasshouse, like the one in question, intended to 
be kept at a stove temperature throughout the winter 
should have four rows qjf 4-inch pipes all round it—i.e., 
two flow-pipes and two return ones. This quantity of 
piping will enable a good temperature to be maintained 
within the structure without overheating them. A great 
mistake is often made even in the smallest houses by stint¬ 
ing the quantity of piping. The little extra first outlay 
will be found a great saving in the end, and the plants 
also will thrive proportionately better where the means of 
maintaining a regular temperature in severe weather is 
available.] 

1577. —Sommer pruning Plum-trees.—I have 
some Plnm-trees that bear fruit mostly on the ends of tho 
branches, and the middle of the tree is nearly alwaye bare. 
Would It do to cut out some of the old wood and try to 
get some young wood laid In 7 The young branches are 
growing above the walL Would It do to out them hack 
now, or wait till the leaves fell T—T 0. 8. 

[These Plum-trees have evidently been left to run wild. 
It would certainly be a good plan to remove entirely, or 
cut back, some of the old wood at pruning time, and lay 
in young shoots next season to re-place them. The 
branches growing above the wall should be allowed to re¬ 
main now, and after the leaves have fallen be cut back. 
If this terminal growth is very rank, then perhaps root- 
pruning would be beneficial. How to do it has often been 
detailed in the pages of Gardskisq.] 

1578. —Arum Lily (Galla nthioploa). — Would you 
kindly say what Is the proper treatment for an Aram Lily, 
and If it oan be grown successfully In an ordinary sitting- 
room In the centre of a dty (Glasgow) where the air is not 
of the purest 7 The one 1 would like to benefit is tall and 
■takljr, the stem very small, with aotroely any folisge. 

I The Arum Lily is, as a rule, a capital window plant; 
it requires good loamy soil to grow in, and its foliage 
should be kept scrupulously clean and free from dust and 
blacks by the frequent use of the sponge and soapy water. 
If it oan be planted out in the open air during summer, 
and be potted up again in the autumn, in the manner 
advised in this weeks issue of Qabobjuito, p. SIS. it would 
be much more likely to succeed, and recover Us health. 
Of course, it is too late to do so now this season ; but see to 
the roots, and, if the soil is sour, re-pot at once into some 
good material. The Arum Lily requires abundance of 
moisture at the root nearly all the year round, vfith occa¬ 
sional doses of weak, clear cow-manure-water.] 

1579. —Sowing Melon-seed.— 1 will you please to 
tell me when is the proper time to sow seeds of this plant 
to produce ripe fruit by the end of July ? 1 have a very 
fine-looking Melon called The Sportsman; it ie large in 
else, but not yet ripe, and it appears to be kept back by 
the younger Melons coming on. I have four plants bear¬ 
ing 18 Melons. What oan 1 do to hasten their ripening 7— 
Jams. 

[The best time to sow Melon-seed to produce ripe fruit 
by the end qf July ie about the first or second week in 
March. With regard to hastening the ripening qf the 
orop, the only thing to be done is to maintain a high 
temperature, with free ventilation, in the structure 
where they are growing, and do not shade from the 
sun, if the foliage of the plants stands up boldly when U 
is shining brightly. The soil about the roots should be 
moderately moist, and the shoots should be kept thin, and 
the fruit well exposed to every ray of light possible. A 
sharp look-out must be kept for red spider; when Melons 
are driven along in a high temperature it is very apt to 
put in an appearance.] 

1680.— Name Of a fly.—Can you inform me what the 
fly enclosed herewith is called 7 The superior part of its 
body is a bright green, the Inferior part on its back Is a 
bright red, underneath green. It if remarkable for a very 
long sting, with a quantity of what appears to be poison. 
I have killed two of them lately, and no one oan tell me 
n a m e. Under a powetfal microscope when Just oenght 
the ooloars were beautiful—C ohsiakt Subscribe. 

I :The insect you forwarded ie one of the Ruby tailed 
Fuse, a species qf Chrysis. Itisnot really a fly, as it has 
four wings: but is more nearly allied to the bees or wasps. 
It is quite harmless; but wiu sting in a mild manner if 
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1581;—Ro-pottlng a Passion-flower. —I shall be 
greatly obliged if someone will advise me as to the re¬ 
potting of my Psasion-flower. It Is still in the asms pot 
in wbioh it was first plaoed es a cutting—vis., a 6 inoh. 
It has thrown up a shoot about 10 feet long, and seems In 
very good condition ; but I am afraid the pot is too small, 
and the soil too weak. The water runs through it like a 
sieve.—J. P. 8. 

[As the Passion-fiouter is in a healthy condition, and is 
evidently pot-bound, it may be shifted at once into an 
8-inch pot, using a mixture qf about equal proportion ‘ 
fibrous peat and loam, with some sharp silver sand add , 
for the compost, and well drain the pot first with broken 
potsherds. Do not give too much water immediately after 
potting; but just keep the fresh soil moderately moist 
until the roots have taken a good hold qf it, then it may 
be administered freely whenever the soil is dry. ] 

1682 —Laterals on fruit trees.- On the 7th August 
last year, Vol. VIII, No 887, you say in your remarks upon 
wall-trees, "the time leoloee at hand when growth will 
oesee for this year, and all laterals should be removed 
from Pear and Apple-tree*.” Kindly eay what is a lateral, 
and also as to whsther this also applies to Pear and 
Apple-trees growing untrained In the middle of a garden 7 

IA " lateral" is simply a late growth —that which 
occurs after a shoot has been pinched back early in the 
summer , and these growths should now be pinched bade 
again. This remark applies to bush or standard Apple 
and Pear-trees that are required to be kept within bounds 
in a small garden. Of course, it is not applicable to large 
orchard trees. In their case, \f any thinning qf the wood 
is required, it must be done at the time qf the ordinary 
winter-pruning.] 

1688 —Flowering Pelargoniums.— Why do Pelar- 

S ontumi, ss raised by the nurseryman, throw out sll the 
orets of a head at onoe, but when sold prove laggards— 
i e., open tvo or three at a time, so that half the head of 
blossom is gone to eeed before It is entirely blown 7 I 
imagine it it an affair entirely of mismanagement, and it 
ie vexatious not to be able to get a seoond head of H. 
Jaooby. for instance, developed at onoe. During the 
recent hot weather the zonsls in the border have gone 
quickly to seed.— A Subscriber 
[This is entirely a question of good or bad manage¬ 
ment. Given a healthy plant qf a good kind of Pelar¬ 
gonium, it should certainly expand its flower-heads as well 
tn one garden as another, if the cultural oars given were 
in both cases the same; but the opposite is generally the 
fact. Plants purchased by amateurs qf a nurseryman 
are often Uft to take care of themselves pretty much, in¬ 
stead of having a continuance of the good treatment to 
which they had previously been subjected, and which 
would have been pretty certain to have produced good re¬ 
sults. With regard to zonals going to seed quickly in 
borders this season, that can be accounted for by the in¬ 
tense heat and drought. Any seed-pods so appearing 
should have been at once removed; if allowed to remain 
on, they are greatly weakened thereby.] 

1584.—Treatment of Tomatoes:— As a reader of 
Qardhhuio may 1 ask your opinion concerning my Toma¬ 
toes? I have a good orop both out and indoors. Now 
that the plants have as much fruit as I think they can 
ripen this summer, I have out off the tope of the plants, 
useless slde-shoots, and a few leaves to admit air and sun, 
to prevent new growth upwards, and am watering with 
manure-water to swell the fruit, thinking it better to get 
large and well-formed fruit rather than a late orop of 
small fruit that would have to ripen when out Now. 
however, I am Informed by a gardener that I have ruined 
my plants by cutting off the tope, as he says the fruit 
will not swell any more, bat simply ripen. Would you let 
me know If I have done wrong, as I cannot find by your 
paper that I have 7 My only excuse for writing to you is 
that I want a good opinion.—C H. Crosslxv. 

[The Tomatoes have been properly treated. Stopping 
the shoots and thinning out the foliage where too thick is 
emphatically the right thing to do in Tomato culture, 
and, well tended as these in question appear to have been, 
good results should certainly follow in the shape qf a crop 
qf large and wcll-swcUcd fruit.] 


TO OORRH8PONDHNT8 
An Amateur Nettled.— Please send • speahnen of the 
plant, and we will endeavour to name it for you, and tell 

you how to cultivate it.- M. G. Scott.—A. good flower of 

a seedling Carnation; but hardly good enough to name. 

The bloom sent, however, was past Its beet.- F. B 

Penning. —Hobday's “ Villa Gardening," Macmillan and 
Co., London; and “Select Feme and Lycopode,” B. 8. 
Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Hollo¬ 
way, London, N.- Hitite.—Qu and other stoves for 

besting small greenhouses oan be prooured from almost 
any Ironmonger. 


NJLMB8 OF PLANTS AND FBUIT, 

Names Of plants. — Commander Hotbeek.— The 
Rosemary-leaved Osothamnus (Osothamnue rosmarlnt- 

falius)- Canon Smith —Chinese Box Thorn (Ljdum 

ohlnense - F. Clark.—Marsh 8fc. John's Wort (Hyperi- 

earn Elodee)- L. B. B.— 1, Clethra-leaved Loose-strife 

(Lysimaohl* olethroldee); 8. Fringed Loose-strife (L 
oiliata); 8, Nettle-leaved Bell-flower (Campanula Traohe- 

Hum); 4, Douglas’* Meadow Sweet (8pir»a Douglas!)- 

Bob Greening.—A variety of Alder (Alnus glnunosa var. 

laoinlata)- Speedwell. — 1, Scarlet Oak (Oueroua 

ooodnea); 2, A oat-leaved Beech (Fague asplenifolia); 3, 
Holly-leaved Barberry (Berberls aquifolinm); 4, 8hrubby 

Meadow Sweet (flpinea ariwfolia).- Flora Russell. — 

Panioled KOelreutoria (Koelreutoria panioulata).- 

Tyrone.— The Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea)- 

B. P.—l, Oyrtomlum faloatum; 2, A Lastrea of some kind, 

but cannot determine wbioh from an Infertile frond.- 

Mrs. Archibald Godley.—We do not name Pelargoniums, 

and those sent had all fallen to pleoee.- Ardnacta.—l, 

Common Hen-bane (Hyoeoyamus niger); 2, Woolly Laven¬ 
der Cotton (Santolina in cans) Subscriber.—A Magnolia 

of some kind; but cannot determine wbioh from leaves 

alone.- Vernia.— Soalloped Tube-tongue (Salpigloeeis 

eln u at a), a half-hardy annual: the other larger flower was 
also a variety of the earns plant. - G. A-I, Mother of 


(Saxifrage eannentoea); 

num; 8, A Fuchsia; cannot name;4, An Inula ole. 

kind; please send again.- A. B. S.—A Spider-wart 

(Tradeecentla barbate).- Lena Magor .—Polyatiohnn 

triangulom var.laxum, a native of Jamaica.- A. Buck- 

ley.—1, Yellow Sweet Saltan (Centaurea (Amberboa) 
suaveolens); 2, A 8weet Saltan (Centaurea pulohre).—- 
Mrs. Renshaw.- Cannot name without seeing a flower.— 

D. Holland.—We do not name Pansies.- 0. A—Smoke- 

tree (Rhus Ootlnue).- Phlox.— The dried flowers sent an 

apparently those of an Hedycbiom.- Lover qf Flowertt 

White Goat's Rne (Qalega offidnalie alba)- J. P. B., 

Bristol.— Large-flowered Tick-seed (Coreopsis grendl flora). 

- S. J.— 8, Old Wltoh Gram (Panioum capillare); • 

Kaloeaathee (Oraeeula) ooodnea; 7, Turk's Herb (Hevniaria 
glabra). Other specimens unrecognisable; earn again. 
- A. Boyle ,—Tuseook Grate (Aire ceipitoea). 

BBSS. 

1585. —Management of bees.—I have two hives of 
bees; the one hae swarmed, but has never thrown out any 
oaat. Will the bees be likely to live 7 The drones are au 
alive in both hives.-S. M. E. 

1586. —Ownership of bees.—A awarm of bees from 
some unknown plaoe a few months ago settled in a hale 
in an old house-wall of which I am tenant. The bees 
stayed there, and I heard of no owner. Oan I give any 
person the privilege of taking the beee away, or does the 
owner of the property claim them?— Airbvixw. 

1587. —Stores for bees. — I should be obliged if 
“ 8.8. G.”, or some other bee-keeping reader, will tell me 
whether the 20lbe. of stores means 201be. of syrup, or 
must 1 allow for the water in the latter 7 I fed 20 lbs. of 
sugar last autumn to one hire and found it was nearly aH 

S one by the time Clover and fruit blosaom began to yield 
oney. I have taken off and extraoted some unripe honey 
this summer, and am recommended by some books, and I 
think by someone lately in Gardbbimo, to keep it in a 
warm room to ripen. But I have no extra warm room, 
and see no difference between the top aDd bottom of the 
■aid honey (which is very thin) yet. Will it do to warm It 
by the fire. And what shall 1 do with the thin stuff after 
it is skinned off?-J. P. 8. 


Catalogues received. —Bulbous Roots. Hoi 

Wood, Gold stream and Dans, N A- Flowers, . 

Seeds, and Fruit. Viooars (Jollyer and Co., Central Hall, 

Leicester.- Bulbous Roots. Edward Philip Dixon, The 

Yorkshire Seed Establishment, Hull. 


MILDEW AND OTHEB HURTFUL FUNGI 

IXTI SPATES BY 

Harris’s Specially Prepared 

SULPHIDE OF 

POTASSIUM. 

Stronglyreoommended by Mr. EDMUND TONKS, B.O.L* 
and a number of leading horticulturists, as absolutely 
destructive to Mildew, fca, on plante. 

Mr. W. OoLBMAjr Bastnor CasOs, Ledbury, writes .*— 

"I have given the Sulphide of Potassium a fair trial, and 
the excellent effect it hae prodnoed la more than latlafaotaEg 
—it is marvellous. The flzet trial was made on old wtnteg 
Cucumbers, badly infested with mildew. One syringing nearfc 
eleaned them; a seoond completely destroyed the peek The 
second attack was made on red spider, also on Ouonmbsre: 
two dressings destroyed the spider. The third and most 
important trial was made on an old Vine, attaoked by spKte 
and mildew; the result was equally satisfactory. A young 
Melon plant, infested with black aphis, waa well syringed; the 
plant is cow dean and growing freely. 

MAT The above successful results were obtained by the on 
of PHILIP HARRIS * CO.’S Specially Prepared Sulphide of 
Potassium, a very superior article to the ordinary ch e m i cal of 
that n 


Sold In Botttea, la. each, or free by post la. 3d. eaoh, contain¬ 
ing sufficient to make 31 gallons of solution. 

PASTUPLANTA. 

A Concentrated Chemical Food for Plants. The true food Of 
plants is to return In the form of fertilisers to the soil the 
elements taken from it by the growth of the plants themselves. 
PASTUPLANTA ooctains these elements in a peculiar degree 
oombined in a convenient and ooneentrated form. 

30s. per ewk, or In Tins, containing about 2 lb., Is. each, or 
free by post la. &L each. 

Both the oboes art obtainable of any Nurseryman or Seeds¬ 
man in the United Kingdom. 

Wholmale Agents: OSMAN A CO., 14. Windsor Street, 
Biahopegafce, London, E. 

BOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

PHILIP HARRIS & OO* Limited. 

Bl&Il B M r i n iii|^iia«i T 


MANN & CO.’S 

Is unrivalled as a Manure for general Horticultural purposes. 
It produces magnificent Plants, Flowers. Fruits, and vege¬ 
tables, and is invaluable to all who grow for exhibition. 

UNIVERSAL FERTILISER. 

Over 1,000 First Prises have been awarded to plants, 4c 
grown with this manure. Tins, ls„ pOMt frUG, 

In Bags, free on rail, Howdeo. 
UNIVERSAL l 7 lb. 141b. 28 lb. 561b. low! 

FERTILISER./ 1/- 1 9 3/3 6/3 12/- 

Onubed Bones,best qual. ]/• 1/8 S/B 4/8 8 

Tams, Cash with order. 

RICHARD MANN & GO., 

HOWDEN. B. YOBKE. 


rfHl WOOLWICH BOILER will challenge the 

■L world for economy and general efficiency. Particulars 
free.—O. A HIBRONB 4 00., 8t. Margaret’s, Twickenham. 


R SALE.—A FLORENCE LAMP STOV27 

with hot-water apparatus, nearly new, original eoet, Ma» 
for small greenhouse, price 36a.—Apply, ALFRED 
JR, Tflehouse-tiuet, Hi Vitim 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 







GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


'DEE-KEEPING.—Basswood Sections, 2s. 6d. 
-U per 100. or pout free, 3e. 6d.. Bar-Framee, 7*. per bo* of 
100. Glazed Travelling Crates for 1 doz sections, la. S3 lb. 
Honey Tios, la. Labels, " Pore Engliah Honey," 44. per 100, 
2 b. per 1,000. Dealer* aupplied. Honey Bottles—Tie over, 
13a. per groes. 1 doz. partition box, full, la. 81; 3 doz box. 
3a. 3d. Screw-cap, 31a. per groaa: 1 doz. box full, >«. 6d; 3 doz. 
box, 4s. 9d. ‘'Success in Bee Culture,” by James Heddon; 
123 pages, illustrated, 2s. 2d , poet free. Addressed to those 
who make Bee-keeping a business Price Lists free. 

THE BRITISH BEE-KEEPERS' STORES. 
_ 33 ComhilL London, K.O. _ 

"DEE FARMING. — Transferring season. — 

-U Hive, with 9 Standard-frames, and Orate of 24 sections, 
6a. 6d.; Smoker (beat), 3a. 6dj 1 lb. Brood foundation, la., 
free on rail for 11a. Od.—JOHN MOORE Prospect Farm, 
Warwick. Catalogue* free. 

TTORROCKS’ “ CHAMPION ” BOILER, the 

■LL beat invented to build in wall of greenhouse, heata 100 
reet 4-inch piping, size 2 feet by 1 ft. 4 inches, 48a., carriage 
paid -D. HORROCK8, Tyldeeley. Manchester. 


To all Grubs. Aphis, Lice. Red Spider , Thrip. Mealy 
Bug. Caterpillars , dc.. dc. 

PBDCFfTI v ) to the Hands And Skin, but will curt 
ranr u ( King worm in Animals, and all Diseases 
HARMLESS ) produced by parasites. 


Every grain fertilizes because the Guano is perfectly 
pure. It is most economical, one part of Manure to 
100 parts of soil being ample for garden use. 
Write for Pamphlet, Testimonials and Instructions. 


Fir Tree OIL 

(soluble) INSECTICIDE 


FISH POTASH 


Dr. Voelcker’s analysis guaranteed. FISH-POTASH 
contains Ammouia, Phosphates and Potash in large 
proportions, which are the principal elements of 
fertilization. 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 

Water, for Destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITE8 
that Infest Trees ana Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliago. 

Sold by 8eedsmcn and Chemists, Is. 6d, 2s.6d, & -Is. fid, 
ft gallon 7s. 6d, 1 gallon 12s. Gd, or less in larger quantities 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE, 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 

Wholesale; Hoopeb & Co.; Cobry, Soper, Fowi.p.r & Co., 
C. E. Osman & Co.; and from all the London Seed Mer¬ 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses, NEW 
lfORK—R olker & Soxs. 


2-lb. Tins, is.; In Bags. 7lbs., 2s.; 14lbs., 
4s.; 28 lbs., 6s. 6d.; 56lbs., 10s. 6d.: 1 cwt., 
16s.; 2 cwt., 30s., carriage paid. Special 
terms for larger quantities. 


The most successful Agricultural Journal ever founded 
in England. 

ENORMOUS CIRCULATION. 

Beat medium for agricultural 
advertisement*. 

Weekly One Penny. Monthly Fivepence. 

“ Farm and Home " of last week contains the following 
Articles, Notes, <L-c.: — 

ARAB LB. 

Gleaning 
Harvest the 
Planting Cabbages 

CATTLE. 

Catch crop for dairy cows 
Fattening cow in open field 
Quey ill after service 
Treatment of Hoven or 
Dewblown 
Warm food for oowj 

DAIRY. 

Butter and butterine, im¬ 
port of 

Cheese-makers, hints to 
Dairy oows, the manage- | 
ment of 

Dairy farmers aud the 
drought 

Good cheese-making fam ily 
Making butter to keep 

FARM PESTS. 

Fly pests 
Hessian tly, the 

HOME. 

Alum water and insects 
Another cure for ring¬ 
worms 

Boiled Rice 

Both housekeeper and com¬ 
panion 

Calves' liver and Tomatoes 
Oas tor-oil 
Charcoal for burns 
China to mend 
Crochet trimming 
Currant wine 
Currant vinegar 
Outlet of lobster 
Disenfectant for sinks 
Drying Apples 
Kerning pocket-money 
Eggs on toast 
Fine for neglecting poultry 
French mayonnaise 
Freckles 

Fruit in summer 
Ham relish 
Harmless hair wash 
Home millinery, hints on 
Horse-Radish sauce 
House drains 
Housekeeping 
Lamb chops in paper cases 
Mildew spots, to remove 
More poultry on the farm 
Moth! 

Mutton 8aut6 
Parafli n lamps, a few words 
about 

Paint from windows, to re¬ 
move 

Pickling Walnuts 
Plum tart with whipped 
cream 

PreserviDg fruit 
Preventive of flies, a new 
Pulled bread 
Remedy for neuralgia 
Bolt and milk 
Savoury Lentils 
Seasonable recipes—oook- 
irg herrings, eels, etc. 

Soft-water for bread-mak¬ 
ing 

Suitable dre's for the 
kitchen 

Summer drinks 
Sunny houses 
To make yeast for keeping 
Useful patterns in knitting 
-II 

Washing blankets 
Washing blue, to make 
Weakness of nerves 
Wooden stakes, to preserve 


J. JENSEN & CO. LIMITED, 
10, St. Helen’s Place, London. E,C. 


HUGHES’ Fir tree Oil 


EPPS’S SELECTED PEA“F" 

la acknowledged to be the best for all kinds of oholoe plants, 
Ferns, Heaths, Ac., and their 

Specially Selected do. for Orchids, 

By innumerable unsolicited testimonials. Rhododendron 
Peat, Leaf-mould, Loam. Sand, and Sphagnum, Ooooa-nut- 
fibre. Charcoal, Ac., and all kinds of Garden Requisites and 
Nursery Stock. For Prioe List and testimonials 

EPPS ft CO.. Rlngwood, Hants. 


Throws a fine 
spray 20 ft., and 
a jet 30 ft., with 
great force. 

A splendid 
substitute for the 
Syringe for using 
Insecticide , Price 
253. A larger 
size for watering 
purposes , 45s. 

Carriage Paid 


HORSES. 

Can't be cured-sell the 
animal 

Double service 
Fistula, treatment of 
Soundness of prize-winning 
horses, the 

Tradesmen’s horses, check- 
reins for 
Traioing filly 
Weaning a foal 


Hughes’ 

FIRTREE-OIL 
SPRAY PUMP 
PRICE 25/- 


LAW. 

Adulteration 

Assignment of nursery stock 
Cats killing pigeons and 
chiokens 

Charge of trespass against 
a master of foxhounds 
Compensation and change 
of proprietorship 
Compensation for soot 
Fittings put in house by 
tenant 

Id jury to mare by trespass 
ing animals 
Landlord and tenant 
Misstatement respecting 
tithe 

Pasturage on highway 

Ploughing turf 

Poultry farm building! 

erected by tenant 
Promissory notes 
Responsibility for debt in¬ 
curred by a mother 
Selling hay and straw from 
holding 

Sleep disturbers 
Spreading of cattle disease 

MARKETS. 


Sold in Packets 6d. and Is. each, and In 
Sealed Bags Only. 

2/6 ; 14 lb. 4/6 ; 28 lb. 7/6 ; 50 lb. 12/8; 1 owt. 21 

CLAY * LEVEftLEY, 

TEMPLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, 


Directions 
with each. 


Past, present, and future 
crops 

Propagating Cherry-tree 

MISCELLANEOUS 
NOTES ft REPLIES. 

Abatement of tithes in 
Wales 

Agriculture as a source 
profit 

Curious farm fire, a 
Depressed state of agrioul- 
lure ' . 

Examination in agrioul 
turai knowledge 
Farmers and local rates tn 
Lincolnshire 

Mountain and heath Area 
Price of Wheat, the 
Reduction of farm rente 
Royal Agricultural College 
Cirencester 
Stock book 
Water supply 


Glass Houses. HUGHES’ 

GREEN & cream COLORSHADING 


gimPLGX.HHB 

B @Lffzine 


For Fixing Bloom of Azaleas, |J I I 1 

&c., and for Cut Flowers. || U XJIII CtO 

FLORAL CEMENT. 

A great boon to Florists and all lovers of Flowers. Drie 
inriantlv. Sold in bottles, Is. & 2s. Per post 3d. extra. 

HUGHES’ STYPTIC 


For ROOFS s ****** e 0 

B O O a • « » SKYLIGHTS 

MMMB HORTICULTURAL WORK: 
Ns Sfieci&i Csntrmct Required. 

Mo Zinc. Iron, op. Putty U«b®c 
ANY QUANTI TY SUPFL IEBo 

GROVER & Co. (IMS*). Engineers, ft 

Britannia Workt t Wharf Rd., City Rd., London t M 

WRITE FOE 

ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS A FULL 
o o • « • PARTICULARS (Se nt Post Fa st ). * * ” * 

a Cork, Mats, 
IN A SCULL. 90, 


POULTRY. 

Keeping eggs 

New-laid eggs for town 
customers 

Remedy for tho gapes 
True economy In the poultry 
yard 


Most effectual in Greenhouses,—for Animals and Bed 
Clothing. Price, 6d., Is. & 2/6. Per post 3d. extra. 

... GRIFFITHS HUGHES, °£S SSF 

VICTORIA & CATEATON STREET, MANCHESTER 


VT Raffia, Ac None cheaper.—WA' 
f/iwo, London K O_ 


T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL. 

U * SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King street. Covent garden, London. Katab 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 


SHEEP. 

Border Leicester*, tbo 
Oxford Ram Fair 
Ram for half bred sheep 


£2T TO OUR READERS.— In entering goods 
from these payts, or in makituj inquiries, readers will confer a 
favour by staling that the adrcrtUt n.ent teas seen in GARDEN¬ 
ING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is to publish the adver¬ 
tisements of trustworthy houses only. The name and address 
of the sender of each order should be written leoiblp. Delay and 
tisappointment art oftentimes due to ncqlect of this. 


on application or post tree. 


flREENHOUSES, 

Cheapest in the wor 

7, Johnson -street, Oomir 


from 45*., oomplete. — 
r *«Jd for list, free f T. BROCK, 
sial-roxdhLjn.lcginh > 


Strand, London, W.O. 


Bee: 37, Bou^^to^fSt, 
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SEPTEMBER 3, 1887. 


No. 443. 


Annatl, a new ~ „ 

Apple, a good early 
Apples, falling .. 

Apple gathering and 
storing.. 

Apple-trees v standards, 
dwarf M ., 

Bees. 

Burning Bush (Diotam- 
nus Fraxineila) 
Gannas, group) of .. 
Celery, late 

Chrysanthemums, gener¬ 
al stock - 

Chrysanthemums, layer- 

Chrysanthemum* Mate. 

Desgrange .. 
Coniferous plants, pro¬ 
pagating .. mm mm 


368 

3il 

351 


330 

861 

368 

354 

354 


353 

353 


353 


Celery maggot, the „ 35ft, 
Cotton-plant, hardiness 
of a .. 3591 

Cyclamens in the dwel¬ 
ling house .. 358 j 

Dahlias, pot-roots of .. 359 
Daudelions on lawLS .. 358, 
Deeper cultivation .. 854 : 
Double Stock *eed s taring 358 
Dutchman's Pipe, the .. 358 
Echererias, wintering - 352 
Euphorbia jaoqulnis- 
flora .. .. 153 

Figs, open-air .. .. 354 

Figs turning yellow and 
falling off .. .. 331 

Flame Flowers, or Torch 
Lilies (Tritoma uraria 
and varieties 1 , the .. 364 
Flowers by poet, sendicg 869 


IUDEX- 


Flowers, gather seeds of 364 
Foliage, inseote on the.. 361 
Fruit garden .. ..364 

Fniit-trees, ripening the 
wood of .. ..360 

Carden, a satisfactory 
formal ., ..157 

Carden pinks .. .. 359 

Grapes and flowers in the 
same house .. M 851 

Orapee, greenhouse .. 361 
Crapet, late .. .. 351 

Greenhouse .. .. 853 

Green house, staging for 352 
Honesty (Lonaria bien¬ 
nis), common .. .. 354 

Household.. , ..364 

Improvements, making 853 

Lateral growths on 
trained trees ~ ..364 


Lavender and Boaemary, 
clumps of .. .. 

Lawn, making a - « 

Lettuces and Endive .. 
Lilies flowering .. 
Manure, tbe best time to 
Marie Louise Pear as a 

standard. 

Melons, late 

Met e notary an themum and 
Mentha gibraltarioa M 
Mushrooms, winter 
Outdoor garden - 
Passion flower (P. cceru- 
lea), the oommon blue 
Parsley, how to grow fine 
Pea, American Wonder 
Peaches, early - _ 

Pears and Apples, ripen¬ 
ing,. 


Peaches on waHf, late .. 354 
Pelargoniums .. 163 

Pelargoniums, show.out- 

of doors.356 

Pelargoniums, winter irs 353 
Pentetemons, cuttings of 364 
Perennials, sowing s .eds 
of hardy. - ..368 

Plants,drought-resfstir g 357 
Plants, pinching or stop- 
. lng .. ^ « 351 

354 i Plums, early „ „ 854 

363 i Polnsettias ..853 

Potatoes on trenched 
ground _ .. .. 853 

Poultry and rabbits .. 361 
Primula, double white *, 352 

_Questions and ■ ns wars.. MS 

i Boses, Tea-scented *» 659 
354 Speedwells (Veronicas).. 857 


Scarlet Bonners, late 
crops Of • * mm mm 

Spinaoh, winter .. 
Stocks, notes on.. 

Stove . 

Thoms, for out flowers, 
plant .. .. .. 

Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes, growing 
Town garde n, work In the 

Tritantas. 

Vegetable garden 
Vegetables, young 
Vines, open air .. .. 

Watering-pot, the 
Week's work, the ooming 
Wigandia Caracasana .. 
Winter Greens .. .. 

Winter green crops «. 
Zinnias M .. .. 


PINCHING OR STOPPING PLANTS. 
This is, I think, one of the most important points 
to attend to in the oulkure of planta. The 6rat thing 
should be to find oat what plants will admit of 
being pinched with advantage. It is impossible, 
in the spaoe of one article, to enumerate all that 
submit to be so treated. There are a large 
number of soft-wooded greenhouse plants that 
may be so dealt with, and there are also many 
hard-wooded subjeots that may be treated in 
this way when yonng. Early in the season the 
Chrysanthemum offers the most useful lesson in 
pinching. Persistent nipping of the tops is 
necessary with some of the sorts, as it is almost 
impossible to seonre a sufficient number of shoots 
to form handsome-trained specimens, unless this 
is done. These varieties, therefore, should be 
avoided for forming specimens. The Mrs. G. 
Randle type is quite of the opposite character, 
and by skllfnl cultivation alone the plants 
may be made to produce a sufficient number 
of branches to form specimens of large size. 
Stopping weakly plants, or those whioh are in 
poor health, should be done with care. A 
weakly plant, it may be said, is not in a fit con¬ 
dition for pinching, and that is true up to a 
certain point, but as there are degrees of weak¬ 
ness the cultivator must act accordingly. When 
a plant, for instance, is recovering, and the 
wth increasing in strength, the tops may 
pinched off with advantage, because it is 
only a question of time before the plant assumes 
its wonted vigour. But it is hurtful to stop 
plants that have only a few leaves on small 
and weakly shoots. The cultivator should 
first restore the roots before interfering with the 
tops. To re-pot and to stop a plant at the same 
time is bad praotice, although it is done, no 
doubt, in some cases. When dealing with 
strong growing subjects no apparent injury may 
be observed, but it is not so in the case of newly- 
struck enttings or weak growing plants. In 
the latter oase it is not difficult to traoe the 
Injury by the slow way in whioh the plants 
establish themselves again. Newly-rooted 
outtings, strnck in close, warm structures, com¬ 
mence to make growth as soon as they begin to 
form roots ; therefore, pinching off the tops is 
often a necessity; bat it should always be done 
a week before the roots are disturbed. As a 
matter of fact, the cuttings ought not to be 
potted off until new growth oommenoes, and 
then they may be exp3oted to qniokly recover. 
To an exhibitor of such plants as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Coleus, &o., a knowledge of when to 
stop the plants for the last time may be said 
to form one of the chief secrets of his business, 
for, if the stopping is done a week or two too 
early or too late, he will probably be thrown 
out of his calculations altogether as to when 
his plants will be in the best condition. It 
is unfortunate, perhaps, for the beginner that 
no precise rales can be laid down as to 
when stopping or pinching should be done. 
All plants differ somewhat in their behaviour, 
and nearly all of them grow faster in the 
month of Jane than in Maroh. These are con¬ 
siderations that must receive the attention of 
every cultivator that wishes to be snooessful. 
Nine or ten weeks are generally allowed for 
•topping Pelargoniums before they are wanted in 
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flower; eight weeks will generally suffice for 
Fuchsias that are wanted to be at their best in 
Jnly and August. Six weeks will generally do for 
Colens, but the temperature in which the plants 
are growing is such an important factor in pro¬ 
moting or retarding growth that, as I have 
already remarked, none bat general roles oan be 
laid down to suit a variety of cases. 

Pinching may be also advantageously prac¬ 
tised on strong-growing Peach, Nectarine, 
Apricot, and Plum-trees. I do not advooate 
persistent pinching on all kinds of trees, my 
object rather being to direct attention to the 
advantages to be derived from the operation 
when applied to yonng trees that are fall of 
vigour, and which are required to fill up the 
wall qniokly with fruit-bearing wood. Peacnand 
Nectarine-trees that have been planted within 
the past four or five years, and therefore in 
active growth, may very possibly have 
some of the leading branches making much 
stronger growth than the others. For the pur¬ 
pose of ensuring an even distribution of wood 
the strong shoots shonld early have the tops 
taken off, leaving about 9 inohes of the young 
growth. By doing this the pinohed-back shoots 
will break ont into three or four more, and by 
this means the wall will be more qniokly 
covered. Young, vigorous-growing Plum-trees 
also submit to this treatment. I have practised 
summer pinching on onr oordon-trees, and find 
by stopping the leading shoots about mid¬ 
summer that by the end of that season spars 
are formed on the part that is left, which would 
not be the case if the shoots were left to grow 
without stopping. Strong shoots on Apricot- 
trees may also be dealt with in the same way 
with very satisfactory results. J. 0. C. 


1529. — Mesembryanthenmm and 
Mentha gibraltarioa.— “E. G.” should 
propagate onttings of the former at once; they 
strike root readily in light sandy soil, if set in a 
frame kept rather close until rooted, when they 
may be pat on a shelf near the glass daring the 
winter, and potted off in spring. The Mentha 
gibraltarioa is hardy in the sonth of England, 
bat for safety we pat a good quantity of it in a 
oold frame, simply planting it in the soil in 
large patches. Early in spring it may be 
divided and planted ont on a sheltered border, 
when every little piece will soon develop into a 
large bunch. It is very readily increased by 
division of the roots ; a light soil suits it well. 
—J. G. H. 

1494. — Lilies flowering. — The con¬ 
tinuance in health of Lily bulbs very much 
depends upon the treatment they get after 
blooming. It is a oommon bat a very bad 
praotioe to pnt the pots in the open air as soon 
as the flowers fade. No harm will come to 
them until the end of September, bat after that 
time we are liable to get oold, heavy rains 
that drench the soil and kill or much in j ore the 
roots. Always bsar in mind that the roots of 
Lilies are not like those of the Hyacinth and 
Narcissus—of a purely annual nature. The 
roots made this year will, under suitable con¬ 
ditions, remain healthy, and will be of great 
help in giving the bulb a good start the follow¬ 
ing season. The beat way is to keep the plants 
continually under oover, watering them when 
necessary. The flower-stems will then gradually 
die down, and when they torn yellow the plants 


should be immediately re-potted. This pre¬ 
servation of the old roots, with early potting, 
forms the keystone of snooess in Lily oultnre. 
The pots soon get filled with roots, and watering 
is a much more easy matter than when bulbs 
entirely devoid of roots are potted up. LOy 
bnlbs treated in this way will inorease in bloom¬ 
ing powers for some years.—J. 0. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GRAPES AND FLOWERS IN THE SAME 
HOUSE. 

Fob the last twenty years the best mid-season 
Grapes in the garden under my eharge have 
been produced in a house in whioh many flowers 
of various kinds have been grown ; but I most 
qualify this statement by adding that, although 
the house was not specially built for the produc¬ 
tion of Grapes and flowers together, it is emi¬ 
nently suitable for the purpose, and, for fear of 
saying anything that will be misleading, I most 
state that the Grapes are the first considera¬ 
tion. Whatever flowers the house may contain, 
it is treated in every way like any other cool 
vinery. If the heat is too mnoh for some of the 
flowers, whioh is sometimes the oase, especially 
when they are in bloom, we have to bear with it, 
well knowing that we cannot expect to grow 
everything as well in a home of this kind an 
when each subject is treated separately. To 
make the oase quite dear, I mast state here 
that the form of the house is a lean-to, with a 
very long and rather flat roof. When making 
the internal arrangements, I found that the 
roof-space was much greater than was required 
for a mid-season vinery. I decided, therefore, 
to devote half of the spaoe to Vines and the 
other half to flowers; so that in the part which is 
devoted to flowers there is nothing to Impede 
the light between them and the glass, while in 
the other half the Vines enjoy just the same 
conditions as they would If they occupied the 
whole of the home. The roots being all inside 
the house, the Vines start into growth a week 
or two earlier than in those oases where 
the roots are all outside; and when we do 
not give them any fire-heat in the spring, 
the crop la ripe early in September, the sorts 
grown being Black Hamburgh and Bnckland’s 
Sweetwater. I have given these particulars of 
what I think a very successful instance of grow¬ 
ing Grapes and flowers together, because it 
seems to me the kind of arrangement of tbe 
Vines that would salt many other cases. The 
plan may be better suited, perhaps, for a large 
noose than a small one, but I feel certain It 
may be successfully adopted, even in small 
houses. Half or a third of the back part of 
the roof may be devoted to Vines, and the front 
part to flowers. The border for the roots may 
be either inside or ont—in either oase the rods 
will require to be trained horizontally. If the 
border must be in the front of the house, it is 
easv to plant one Vine of each sort, and to 
train the stems np the rafters, and then at the 
desired point to train the rods in a horizontal 
direction. If the border is inside, the Vinee 
may be planted at either end and trained np the 
end of tbe boose, and then led in the direction 
wanted. The next best way of arranging the 
Vines in a lean-to house Is to allow them to 
occupy only half of the roof spaoe, beginning at 
one end, and leave the other half unoooupied, 
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and then the flowera will get the benefit of all 
the light from that part. Thia will be found to 
anawer better than training the roda farther 
apart, as there ia alwaya a tendency to allow 
the growth of the Yinea to encroach on the 
apace that i8 intended for flowera. With 
regard to apan-roof houses, very goodGrapea 
may be grown in them by planting a 
Vine at one end and taking a single 
rod along the centre of the houae over the 
middle path, or one aide of the roof may be 
devoted to Grapea where auitable provision can 
be made for the roots, and the other to flowera. 
Vinea may alao be trained in the form of a 
bower overhead in all span-roof houses where 
the height ia not leas than 9 feet from the 
ground line to the centre. A single roi only 
should be trained over for each bower, and these 
should be not less than 6 feet apart. I re¬ 
member seeing at the Sawbridgeworth nurseries 
some years ago, some very good Black Ham¬ 
burgh Grapea grown in thia way. The plan ia, 
therefore, quite practicable. When it ia desired 
to grow both Grapea and flowera In the same 
house, much better results would be obtained if 
when building a houae (apan-roof or lean-to) 
more front light was provided for, as at pre¬ 
sent arranged the front lights are too low. The 
height of the front of the house, including brick¬ 
work, should not be less than 5 feet 6 inches, 
thia would allow for the front lights to be 3 feet 
high. With reference to the ends, the more 
glass they are composed of the better, because, 
with high front lights, and a body of light dif¬ 
fused by the ends into the body of the house, 
there would be nearly light enough for the 
flowers if the roof was wholly oovered with 
Vinea. Although I do not advise its being ao 
in any case, at the same time, the more light 
admitted to the house other than by the roof, 
the more suitable it will be for the pur¬ 
pose of growing flowers. When the arrange¬ 
ment of the Vines takea either of the forma here 
suggested, it leaves the cultivator a wider range 
of choice as to what to grow ; indeed, it leaves 
him unfettered, aa it were, by any consideration 
aa to the suitability of any particular plant, aa 
any subjects that are usually grown in ordinary 
plant houses may be successfully grown under 
that part of the roof not occupied with the 
Vines, so far as the amount of light is concerned. 
Although if good Grapea are to be grown, 
plant growing, in the same house, is carried on 
under a disadvantage, aa regards air giving and 
heating, but the careful cultivator may do 
much by assiduous attention, and the exercising 
of a little judgment in selecting the most suit¬ 
able positions in the house for the various 
subjects he cultivates. J. C. C. 


1490.— Wintering Echeverias.— I win 
ter my stock of these in a very simple manner. 
At the latter end of October all the soil is shaken 
away from them, and they are laid on the floor 
of a cool vinery, where they get plenty of air. 
They do not get a drop of water, and, although 
they may shrivel a little, they are none the 
worse for it. About the middle of March they 
are laid on the ground in a sunny place in the 
open air, being covered at night with mats, and 
are sprinkled now and then if the weather is 
dry. They soon plump up, make new roots, 
and are in fine condition to go into place by the 
end of April. This early planting is an im¬ 
portant point In the culture of these Eche¬ 
verias, as they get firm root-hold by summer. 
I always let mine blossom, and they are much 
admired when in full flower. I have two rows, 
60 feet long, as a bordering next the box edging, 
and the flower-spikes bend gracefully over on 
to the path on each aide. It is a great mistake 
to pick off the blooms of this little succulent, 
aa it makes a brave show for a couple of 
months before tender plants come into bloom. 
Early planting is, however, indispensable, 
otherwise the flower spikes are short, and the 
flowers not sufficiently numerous to make a good 
display.— Byflbet. 

1514.— Staging for greenhouse.— The 
very worst form of staging is that composed of 
strips of wood, placed a certain distance apart. 
There is such an upward circulation of air that 
the soil in the pots dries out in half the time 
that^ it does when they stand on a close 
staging of some kind. Slates are so expensive 
that they are not used to any great extent, but 
corrugated tiron ia and is coming much 
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into fashion for greenhouse staging. It is strong 
and imperishable, not much woodwork being 
needed to support it. I doubt if there is any 
better material them this, taking into account 
the cost and durability.—J. C. B. 


DOUBLE WHITE'PRIMULA. 

This is one of the very beat of plants for an 
amateur to grow who wants a supply of good 
bouquet or button-hole flowers in winter. They 
bloom so continuously that a plant grown in a 
genial temperature of about 50 dega. will 
rarely be without flowers for several months In 
succession; in fact, if allowed to do ao, they 
will keep on blooming both winter and summer. 
But, for the purpose of concentrating the 


may be picked off singly and mounted on wires. 
They are just the thing for bouquets. Very few 
plants yield a better return for a little extra 
attention than double white Primulas, as may 
be evident by the fact that, with all the im¬ 
provements in Primulas, the old double white 
ia still the greatest favourite with market 
growers. 

Hants. J. G. 


1437.— Pot roots of Dahlias. — These 
are very easily obtained, and always useful 
for any purpose. When propagating in spring 
I always put in a great many more 
cuttings than would be required for plant¬ 
ing out, and the later batches of these are 


A group of double Primulas. 


energies of the plant on bloom production when 
it is most valuable, we pick the flower-spikes 
off directly they are visible during the summer 
months. Our plan is to set them out in a frame 
in any quite cool house in May, and in June or 
July they are divested of the old leaves, and get 
a shift into a size larger pot. The soil used is 
turfy loam, broken up flue, with nearly equal 
proportions of leaf-mould and silver sand 
added. Old plants get a good top-dressing 
around the stems, and they strike root into 
the new soil, and may be divided in August 
into several small ones. The blooms are kept 
regularly pinched off until September, when the 
plants are put into their winter quarters—viz , 
on a shelf near the glass, in an intermediate 
house, when they keep on flowering most 
profusely throughout the winter. Jhe blooms 


potted singly into 2£-inch or 3-inch pots at any 
time up to July. After potting I keep them 
close in a cold frame for a few days to encourage 
growth, and subsequently stand them on an ash- 
bed, or some hard bottom, out-of-doors, 
moving them occasionally to prevent rooting 
through, and keeping them properly supplied with 
water ; a little liquid-manure given occasionally 
is also advisable. The plants will often grow 
2 feet or more in height, and sometimes bloom 
as well. Towards the autumn water is gradu¬ 
ally witheld, and when housed in October the 
pots will be found crammed with tubers and 
roots ; they may either be stored in the pots or 
knocked out. Nearly all will start freely in 
spring, and these always make the earliest and 
beat plants. I also like them very much for 
propagating from, the growths produoed being 
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so small and wiry, and thaae both atrike more 
easily, and make better plants than the ooaree 
ehoota too often thrown by ground roots.— 
B. C. R. 

1477.—Wintering Pelargoniums. —All 
kinds of Pelargoniums may be snocessfnlly 
wintered without potting them by taking 
them np carefully, and before they have been in 
the least Injured by frost stripping off most of 
the leaves, and packing them rather closely in 
a fair-sized box with some rough ashes or 
siftings in the bottom, shaking some common 
soil between the plants, and pressing it down 
gently. Water in once only, and plaoe the 
box for the winter either in a window where 
frost is exoluded, or in a light warm cellar. A 
little water should be given when the soil 
becomes very dry, and all decaying leaves or 
stems removed as soon as seen. In spring 
nine-tenths of the plants will be found full of 
life and shooting out from the base, when they 
may either be potted singly, or hardened off, and 
planted out again at the end of May. Some cut 
the plants back when lifting them, but it is not 
really necessary. If the tops can be kept 
alive, they may be utilised as cuttings in the 
spring. It does not greatly matter which plan 
is pursued.—B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from Sept. 3rd 
to Sept. lOtA. 

We here pretty well oompleted propagation our autumn 
■took of bedding plants; all euoh things as Ooletu, AJteraan- 
therae, Ireelne, Meaembryanthemums, Verbenas, &&, are 
well rooted. We have pinched off the tope of Verbenas and 
Heliotropes to keep them bushy and robust; for the same 
reason we draw the Ushte off during the day to harden 
them by exposure, we shall put In a few more hundreds 
of enttinn of Pelargoniums of the ecarlet section ; all the 
Pelargonium i are in the open air, and will remain exposed 
as long as it is safe. In the event of a light frost ooming 
upoa us unawares we shall throw a light oover of canvas 
over them ; a very little thing will keep off the first frost of 
autumn. Potted Carnation layers; they are well rooted, 
and will be kept in the open air for the present. Planted 
out early-rooted Pinks, 9 inches apart, in beds where they 
are intended to flower; those early planted in their flower* 
tag quarters produoe the finest and best laoed flowersi 
Tied Chrysanthemums; giving liquid-manure freely. 
Potted intermediate Stooks in small pots, plaoing in frame 
in shady situation ; shall shift on best plants into 32-sized 
pots for blooming early in conservatory; remainder will 
be kept in oool pit, and be planted out in spring to 
Uoeiom in the borders. In severe winters, without pro¬ 
tection, the Stooks will perish. Pat in a light of Pansy 
cuttings of some kinds; we oould not get outtings of 
earlier. Looked over reoently-budded Roses to looeen 
ties, and mb off shoots from the stooks, and dear away 
■ackers. We have lately been painting plant-houses, and 
when the smell of the paint has passed off we shall begin 
housing hard-wooded plants, such as Heaths, Azalea*, 
Camellias, &o. On fine days we are still using the engine 
amongst them, as when they are housed, and the short 
days oome, it oannot be used so muoh, and we want 
to begin the winter with a dean bill of health. Filled a 
frame with Marie Louise double Violets for blooming in 
winter; the frame had previously been occupied with 
Melons; the soil was forked up, and a little fresh leaf- 
mould added, and the plants, which are strong and well 
rooted, are planted about 8 inches apart. Harvested 
spring-sown Onions; these are smaller than usual this 
year, out they are sound, and will keep well. Earthed up 
Celery, pressing the sdl dote uproued the necks of the 
plants with the hand to keep out the rdns, which runs 
down and rots the hearts. Stirred the soli freely among 
winter Greens to enoourage growth. Planted a bed of 
Parsley in border in front of forcing-house; out off the 
large leaves to give room for new growth ; set the plants 
in rows IS inches apart anl 6 inches from eaoh other in 
the rows. Made up Mushroom-beds; it is a good plan to 
make a liberal provision for Mushrooms, aa they nil up a 
gap so well should there bo a scarcity of good Cauliflowers, 
or if any other crop should be light; Mushroom beds 
made up now, either indoors or out, will be sure to do 
welL Trod over the newly-planted beds of Strawberries, 
as I believe in firmness, especially in our light soil. If the 
dry weather oontlnues, a watering to encourage growth 
may be neoeseary, ae it is best to get the growth made 
early. Increased the linings to pits containing late Melons 
and Cucumbers. Planted young plants of Telegraph 
Cucumbers in house to bear through the autumn and 
winter. Planted out Brown Cos Lettuce and green curled 
■ndive. Dug up early Potatoes; the quality is exoellent 
—better than usual, but the Potatoes, for the most part, 
are sm al l . A red early kind, called Earliest of All, is an ex¬ 
ception to this, the tubers being large and handsome and 
the quality very superior. Watered early Vine and Peaoh- 
borders. Put in outtings of Hydrangeas singly in emill 
pots In a olose frame. Gathered early Pears and Apples; 
Apples and Pears have Improved much in size andappear- 
anoe during the Ia*t month. Figs in the open air from a 
warm south wall are now very good. I wonder Figs are 
not more grown, as they are not muoh trouble to manage. 
Have discontinued watering a part of our stook of Enoharis 
amasonioa to induce rest; shall not permit the leaves to 
flag. I do not. believe In the starving system beyond 
oertaln very narrow limits. 


Greenhouse. 

Layering Chrysanthemums.—^S mall pi 
Of Chrysanthemums, when well flowered, 
often feuud quite as useful as lam spslofau 
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They can be used for room decoration where 
full-sized ones are frequently not admissible, 
and even for grouping in small greenhouses and 
conservatories they can be associated with other 
things where large plants often cannot be so 
employed. There are several ways of proceed¬ 
ing to secure plants bf the character in question. 
Outtings struck in summer flower in a muoh 
smaller state than such as are propagated at the 
ordinary season, autumn and spring; but even 
when well managed these late-struck examples 
do not produoe near the quantity of flowers pro¬ 
portionate to their size that layered plants do. 
Neither are they so oompaot and well-furnished. 
Yet, notwithstanding the advantages named, 
layering is not so much practised as it used to 
be, possibly on account of its being supposed to 
entail a little more labour. The practice may 
be followed with the early as well as the late 
flowering kinds, but as the former are mostly 
dwarf and oonparatively small growers, there 
is less oooasion to follow this method with 
the early bloomers. Plants that were turned 
out in the open ground in spring produce 
shoots that are the most suitable for layering ; 
but any that have been grown on in full-sized 
pots during the summer will answer. Where 
the latter are used the pots should be plunged 
before layering, or the shoots may break in the 
operation through being too muoh bent. In 
most cases the plants will be in a condition for 
the work being carried out at once, as when the 
flower-buds are formed the layering should be 
proceeded with. The best flowered examples 
are obtainable when the shoots have not been 
stopped at all, or not more than once, and that 
early in the season. An open situation, where 
there is no deficiency of light, is essential, as 
then the growth will be stouter and in a better 
condition for blooming freely. The operation 
is simple, so that amateurs need have no hesi¬ 
tation in attempting it. All that is necessary 
Is to strip off the leaves from about 9 inohes of 
the stem immediately below the lowest lateral 
shoots that have flower-buds in them, and 
notoh the stem. Some ordinary loam, either 
sifted or broken fine with the spade, 
should be prepared, mixing plenty of 
rotten manure, leaf-mould, and sand with it. 
A spadeful of the oompoat must be laid on the 
surfaoe of the ground in which to layer each 
shoot, securing it with a hooked stiok. Three 
inohes of the prepared soil should be put over 
the shoots, pressing it down sufficiently to make 
it moderately firm. The top of the layered 
branches will be better if left in a horizontal 
position, as in this way the lateral shoots will 
gain more strength and flower better than if 
the tops were erect. The soil in which the 
branohes are layered must be kept moist or root 
formation will be retarded; the roots of the 
layered plants, whether turned out or in pots, 
must be well attended to with water, or the 
layers will neoessarily suffer. The layers, if 
well oared for, will be well rooted in about five 
weeks, when the stems may be severed just 
below the point where layered, and as muoh of 
the soil shaken away as will admit of the layers 
being put in 7-inoh pots. If kept well watered, 
and a little close for a few days after potting, 
they will not receive any check that will in¬ 
terfere with their flowering, or injure the 
appearanoe of the leaves. When well managed 
they form beautiful little pyramids from 18 
inches to 24 inohes high, blooming from bottom 
to top. The medium-sized freest-flowering 
varieties should be seleoted for treating in this 


way. 

Chrysanthemums, general stock. — The 
flowering of these depends muoh on the atten¬ 
tion they receive for some months previous to 
the time of blooming. Few plants that submit 
to pot-culture require so muoh root-moisture, or 
will bear such an amount of liberal feeding. 
The best I ever had reoeived manure-water and 
none else, from the time the roots had begun to 
move freely after the plants were transferred 
to the pots in which they were to bloom up to 
the flowers opening. As soon as the buds are 
as large as small peas, they should be thinned, 
reducing the numbers according to* the size the 
varieties attain ; the larger the kind the fewer 
flowers are the individual plants able to mature. 
By those who have not tried the effeots of thin¬ 
ning the flowers the operation may be looked 

E i as attention only neoessarv where the 
ts or the flowers are required for showing ; 
the little labour inourred is well repaid by 


the more perfeot condition of the flowers, and 
the length of time they last when reduced in 
numbers so as to admit of their having more 
substance in them. Secure the branches suffi¬ 
ciently with sticks and ties to prevent their 
being broken by the wind. Continue to syringe 
overhead every afternoon in dry weather. 

Pelargoniums. —Plants of the large-flowered 
varieties of Pelargoniums that were allowed to 
bloom late, and were consequently not out 
back at the usual time, should now be ready for 
potting. Most of the old soil should be shaken 
away, and the straggling roots shortened baok, 
as before advised in potting these plants. Make 
the soil quite solid, a condition that is indis¬ 
pensable to their well-being. When potted 
stand them in a cold frame, which keep a little 
olose for a week or two. Do not give muoh 
water to the soil, but syringe overhead once a- 
day in dry weather. As soon as they begin to 
move give air freely, letting them have all the 
sun and light possible. See that they are free 
from aphides, on the appearance of which 
fumigate. 

Tritoniab. —When these plants begin to 
open their flowers they should be moved to a 
greenhouse, and not exposed to much sun, by 
whioh means their blooming will be prolonged. 
Keep the soil fairly moist, but do not over¬ 
water them. As they go out of flower they 
should be stood outof-doors in a sheltered 
plaoe or put in a cold frame, attending to their 
wants until the tops die down, as if, as often 
happens with plants of many kinds after bloom¬ 
ing, they sure in any way neglected, they will 
not fail to show the effeots when next year’s 
season for flowering oomes round. 

Stove. 

Poinsettias .—Old plants that were not 
started until late, and are now at all deficient 
in strength, must, if the weather oomes oool, 
have enough fire heat to keep them moving 
freely, for the more sfza and strength they gain 
the better they will flower. Keep the tops of 
the plants close to the glass, so u to prevent 
their becoming drawn. Do not attempt to bend 
or twist the shoots down in the way sometimes 
practised, as this also interferes with the size of 
the floral bracts. Young stock struck from out¬ 
tings in spring if wanting in size must be pushed 
on in heat if this is found neoessary. A moderate 
amount of fire heat now tells in favour of the 
plants in two ways. In accelerating root-growth 
it enables them to take more manure-water 
than they otherwise would, which naturally 
further increases their vigour. 

Euphorbia jacquiniasflora.—To grow this 
fine winter-flowering plant well it requires to 
be kept continually in heat from the time the 
outtings are struck until the flowering season. 
Other things being equal, the bigger ana stronger 
the plants get the more flowers they will pro¬ 
duoe. Stand them at the warmest end of the 
stove with their heads as near the glass as they 
can be got, the nearer the better, providing the 
leaves ao not touch it. Da not shade the plants 
at all after this time, unless the sun is found to 
burn the leaves. Be careful not to give water 
until the soil is somewhat drier than most 
things would require It being. Give manure 
water every other time the soil needs moisten¬ 
ing. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Making improvements. —Even should there 
be in existenoe that perfeot garden to whioh 
nothing can be done by way of improvement, 
still changes are lightsome, for, as Cowper has 
it, “Variety's the very spice of life. This 
being so, something may be done in the best- 
designed, best-managed gardens to make them 
more interesting and more attractive, especially 
to those people who are constantly in them. 
Autumn is the best time to study a plaoe as to 
its capabilities for improvement. Now the trees 
are full of foliage one may form a better idea 
as to the probable effect of a little more light 
being thrown in here and there by the opening 
up of a group; or, if more tree-growth is re¬ 
quired, we may study the present picture when 
full of oolour to obtain tne beet position for 
future additions. The same principle holds 
good with regard to flowers. If the garden is 
overloaded with flower-beds, we can tell better 
now whioh ought to be filled In with turf, or 
I where a shrub or a group of shrubs will take 
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ft way that air of bareness or poverty whloh a 
garden too scantily planted always wears. 

Cuttings of Pentstemons will root freely 
now nnder a handlight or in a oold frame. Old 
plants are sometimes lost if fully exposed in 
winter, but cuttings rooted in autumn, in a oold 
frame, like Calceolarias, make excellent stuff 
for planting the following spring. 

Gather seeds of flowers, such as Petunias, 
single Dahlias, Salpiglossis, Scarlet Linum, 
Goaetia, &o., just before the pods are ripe 
enough to burst; lay them on a sheet of paper 
in a cool, airy room till quite ripe, then rub out, 
dress, and place in packets till the time comes 
round for sowing. 

Groups of Cannas are very effective now, 
the hot weather having developed their flowers 
to a greater extent than usual. Seeds of 
perennials may be sown now as the land is in a 
good condition to receive them. 

Fruit Garden. 

Late Grapes.— It may be necessary, now the 
weather has become cooler, to use a little fire to 
ripen late Grapes. It will also assist in the 
maturation of tne wood. A little fire on damp 
dull days and nights keeps the atmosphere in a 
buoyant condition, and gives a better finish to 
the fruit. 

Insects on the foliage must be guarded 
against, as it is necessary that it should be 
kept in health to the last. Thrips are de¬ 
structive if they get a footing in the house, but if 
taken in time they are not difficult to keep 
under. The moment the work of thrips is 
noticed on the underside of a leaf, the sponge 
and soap and water must be brought into use. If 
the leaf can be spared, pick it off and destroy 
it. Persistent use of the sponge for a short 
time would get rid of thrips easily. Red spider 
is, perhaps, a little more difficult to deal with 
at this stage; but there is no better way, if 
taken in hand before the leaves have lost 
colour. As a rule, late Grapes are not so muoh 
exposed to attacks of spider as early ones are. 

Falling Apples.— All, or nearly all, the 
Apples falling from the trees now will be 
found to contain a maggot (the larvre of the 
Oodlin moth), and these shonld be gathered up 
daily and the maggots destroyed. If they lie on 
the ground till the maggots crawl out, they 
hide up in the soil, and next spring oome forth 
as a perfect insect, to lay eggs in the eyes of the 
young apples, which in their turn will hatch 
and cause other Apples to fall. Every inseot 
killed now means one moth less next year. This 
is the best way of stamping them out, destroy¬ 
ing the maggots in the falling Apples now. 

Ripening Pears and Apples.— Gather all 
fruits as Boon as they will part easily from the 
stalk. Carry them carefully to the fruit-room, 
and lay them on the shelf without bruising 
them. Even early Pears are better for being 
in the fruit-room for a few days, to perfeot 
their condition. Such kinds as Jargonelles, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, and the early Berga- 
mottes will take from a week to two or three 
weeks, in the oase of the Bsrgamottes, to bring 
them into condition. 

Open-air Figs. —Figs of the brown Turkey 
variety are finishing off their fruits well now. To 
rive colour, let the air and sunshine circulate 
Freely among them. Pick off all young fruits from 
the young wood, as they will be useless, and 
wQl only exhaust the trees. 

Lateral growths on trained trees. —If 
there be any young wood which has broken 
away from the point where out baok, remove it 
at once. This will refer chiefly to Pears and 
Apples, as other fruit-trees have now completed 
their growth. 

Late Peaches on walls.— These will require 
periodical waterings till the rain falls plenti¬ 
fully, which it has not done here up to the 
present. 

Early Plums.— River's Early Prolific is a 
good early kind, whioh should be more gener¬ 
ally planted, as early Plums are always in 
demand. 

Early Peaches. —The Waterloo is a good 
early kind, though the earliest varieties may not, 
as a rule, be quite so large in size as the later fruit, 
yet they are very valuable, in consequence of 
their early ripening, and the flavour of the early 
fruit is generally good. 

Late Melons.— If the weather changes, 
Melons growing in frames will probably require 
some renewal of th^ liaicg, but cafe will be 
Digitized by ^ ^ 




necessary not to use too muoh rank manure to 
injure the roots at the outside of the frame. 
Always, in renewing linings, use at least half 
of the old material again to check undue 
heating. 

Marie Louise Pear as a standard. —This is 
one of the best autumn Pearl and succeeds well 
as a standard. It is better to plant several of 
a good kind than to grow a number of worthless 
sorts. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Deeper cultivation.— One of the lessons 
taught us by the prolonged drought is the 
necessity for deeper culture, and whilst the effect 
is present before us in stunted crops in many 

S ardens is the time to make a note of it, so that 
uring the oomiog autumn and winter every 
bit of unoooupied land may be trenched up 
roughly to enable it to reoelve all the benefits 
conferred by exposure to the atmosphere. The 
land, too, is calling out loud for 
More manure, and this fact should always 
be kept in mind, and every bit of waste that is 
likely to have any value, mechanical or other¬ 
wise, as manure, should be added to the heap. 
It is wonderful what a lot of manure may be 
got together by those who keep this always 
before them. Everybody, of course, should 
keep pigs to eat up the waste vegetables, and with 
the manure from the pig-stye should be blended 
all the other waste matters of the garden and 
house. As regards 

The best time to manure.—T his must 
depend in a great measure upon the character 
of the soil. If the land is of a holding nature, 
the manure may be worked into the land when 
convenient; but if light and porous, it is better 
to work the manure into oompost, mixing the 
strong and weak elements together, and apply 
it just before the crop is planted. 

American Wonder Pea.— This is worth 
making a note of for early planting, and it is 
also equally valuable for the last sowing for a 
late crop. Of course late-planted Peas are not 
often profitable; but American Wonder planted 
now in 8-inch pots, so as to be moved into a 
cold pit or house, would give a late dish or two. 

Winter Greens. —Everything should be done 
to enoourage growth now, as the plants in many 
instances Me small and weakly. The first- 
planted Brussels Sprouts are strong, and will 
oome in very useful through the autumn, but 
later plantations are not so satisfactory. 
Frequent surface-stirring will do muoh good 
now. Veitoh’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower, and 
the Self-protecting Broccoli sent out by the 
same firm, will be invaluable through the 
autumn. The caterpillars should be kept down 
by washing with some insecticide, applying it 
forcibly with the engine or syringe. 

The Celery maggot —Keep a watchful eye 
on this pest, and pinch them between the thumb 
and finger as they appear j but the true remedy 
is to make the plants distasteful to the fly by 
syringing them now with something the flies do 
not like. 

Late Celery.— The plants sown late in 
April should be set out now on a plot of well- 
manured land, 8 inches apart, planting on the 
surface in the form of a bed. When tne plants 
are large enough to blanch, or just before severe 
frost sets in, tie each plant up with a bit of 
matting, and fill in the spaces between with 
sifted ashes. 

Winter Spinach. —In the absence of clean, 
wholesome, well-grown Greens, Winter Spinach 
will be very valuable, and those who have not 
made sufficient provision may still sow seeds of 
the prickly variety. Keep the hoe going 
among the early-sown beds for the purpose of 
enoouraging growth and keeping down weeds. 

Mushrooms. —Make provision for an extra 
supply of these, if possible, as they are always 
acceptable, and will often stop a gap, if good 
green orops are soaroe. 

Tomatoes. —Remove a leaf here and there to 
let in the sunshine to ripen late fruit on walls. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Common Honesty (Lunarla biennis).—This 
oharming old-fashioned plant is muoh too seldom 
seen, at any rate, in and near London, though I 
long ago. discovered that it was one of those 
tough and vigorous subjects that succeed capi¬ 
tally in nearly all town gardens. The other 
day I was cutting off the bloom spikes, saving 


the seed, whloh was very nearly ripe, and 
placing the branohes, laden with the rustling 
silvery diaphragms of the seed pods, in safety 
for future use. This is rather earlier than I 
should care to have the seed ripe again, but the 
plants were very forward, bloomed in April and 
May, and as some of the seed was already 
falling it was a case of now or never. I 
could not help admiring the curious arrange¬ 
ment of the fructification, which, for the bene¬ 
fit of those who are not acquainted with this 
plant, I will briefly describe. In the first 
place, the inflorescence of the plant is by no 
means to be despised, the bold and branching 
spikes of blossom, which have, in some degree, 
the appearance of huge single-flowered Stooks, 
rising, under favourable circumstances, to a 
height of 4 feet or more. When seen in a mass, 
these are very effective, and though only the 
white-flowering variety is usually to be met 
with, I grow them in two colours, the second 
being a bright rosy-purple. The seed-pods are 
oval in shape, quite flat, and no thicker than a 
sheet of stout paper or card, the longest 
diameter being about an inch and a-half. These 
consist of three layers or skins, an inner one, or 
diaphragm, which remains attaohed to the 
stalk, and two outer ones, whioh fall or are 
easily removed when the] seed is ripe, dis¬ 
closing, when perfeot, four flat heart-shaped 
seeds on each side. The inner, or central, skin, 
as has been said, remains, and as these are 
always disposed in a vertioal plane, and are as 
fine and white as satin, with a silvery gloss, the 
sprays are muoh valued for ohurch and house 
deoorations, in winter particularly. The 
branches and stems are quite stiff, and remain 
in good condition for several months. The 
plant being strictly biennial seed should be 
sown in good time the previous season, but not 
before June, or they will be found too forward, 
and will bloom and mature seed long before the 
ornamental pods are required for use. 

The Flame Flowers, or Torch Lilies 
(Tritoma Uvaria and varieties) are coming fast 
into bloom. Like so many other things, the intense 
heat has brought these into flower somewhat 
before their usual time, but beyond this they 
do not appear to have suffered in the least from 
the drought; if anything it has only caused 
them to bloom more freely than usual. Some 
of the spikes are already almost expanded, and 
if this kind of weather continues, at any rate 
where fully exposed to the sun, their beauty 
will be over muoh sooner than usual. This 
seems a pity, for we have nothing else that can 
■o light up and relieve the somewhat dreary 
appearanoe presented by ordinary mixed borders, 
backed up by shrubs in the end of October and 
along through the greater part of November. 
There are now a considerable number of varie¬ 
ties of these noble autumn flowers in cultiva¬ 


tion, differing chiefly in the height to whioh 
they gTow, to some extent in the date of bloom¬ 
ing, and slightly in colour as well. That they 
succeed well in most London and all suburban 
gardens there can be no doubt, and in Finsbury 
and other metropolitan parks, they form quite a 
feature in the shrubbery borders a little later on. 

Zinnias, among other annuals, are resisting 
the drought fairly well. They are at any rate 
flowering with remarkable freedom, though 
except where the soil is unusually deep and 
rich, the blooms are rather small. Like most 
other things, the plants have not grown to so 
large a size as usual, but this is no great dis¬ 
advantage unless filling-np space is an object, 
whioh is seldom the oase within the limited area 
of town gardens. 

The common blue Passion-flower (P. 
coerulea) Is flowering with remarkable freedom 
this season, and is now becoming laden with the 
egg-shaped fruit as well. This handsome climber 
revels in abundance of sun-heat, and the posi¬ 
tion, or the weather, can scarcely be too hot or 
dry to suit it. We have now an admirable com¬ 
panion in the white-flowered variety, Constance 
Elliott, whioh is equally hardy, ana, as far as 
my observation has extended, if possible, even 
more floriferous than the type. That quaint 
and graceful, if not particularly showy, climber, 
Cobsea scandens, again is enjoying the tropical 
glare, and blooming very abundantly—that is, 
when well-established and in a favourable 
aspect. This is often mentioned as a greenhouse 
plant, but we find It too rampant under 
glass, and muoh more at home on a sunny wall 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PLANT THORNS FOR CUT FLOWERS. 

J U9T aa in ornamental planting the beat of oar 
native trees and ahruba are often overlooked in 
favoar of less suitable exotica, bo in flowers cat 
for indoor decoration; woods and hedges may, 
occasionally, yield as good a nosegay aa may be 
oat in the garden. Nearly all the Thoms are 
admirable trees for town gardens, thriving so 
surprisingly well, even in smoky localities, that 
the wonder is they are not more extensively 
seen in anoh places. Now that the planting 
season for trees and shrubs generally is near at 
hand, it is well to call attention to the great 
merits of these so-oalled common things. They 
are not particular as to soil, they are amongst 
the cheapest of all trees to bay, and whether in 
flower or in fruit are most ornamental, and 
taken all round, probably the best trees in 
existence for the deooration of a small garden, 
being of slow and regular growth. The annexed 
engraving well shows also its great value for 
room decoration, some well flowered branches 


either in a cold frame or in the close lights of 
a propagating house, provided there is no arti¬ 
ficial heat. This last can be very well carried 
out in establishments where great numbers of 
any one subject are propagated, but in gardens 
where it is necessary to strike a great variety 
of subjects at the same time, it will be impos¬ 
sible to dispense with fire-heat, and on that 
account the best plaoe for these Conifers will be 
in a oold frame. It must be prepared for their 
reception by being thoroughly cleansed, and, if 
deep, it should be filled up with ashes, so that 
the tops of the cuttings when put in will not be 
more than 6 inches from the glass. As the frame 
should be as nearly air-tight as possible, the lights 
must have a thorough overhauling before use. 
The frame should, if possible, be in a spot shaded 
from the sun, a well-drained situation under a 
north wall being very suitable for it. The 
preparation of the pots is the next considera¬ 
tion, and any size may be used, but those 
G inches in diameter are very convenient, for 
the soil in them does not dry so quickly as in 
smaller ones, and they are more easily handled 
than the larger sizes. The pots should be 


men. A cutting from 4 inches to 6 inches 
long is the best, and it is neoessary that 
it should consist entirely of the ourrent 
season’s growth, with a slight heel of 
older wood at the base. To prepare the cut¬ 
tings for insertion a very good way is to strip 
off the branch, then with a very sharp knife 
remove any irregularities, and cut off the bottom 
shoots for about 1& inches or 2 inches, in order to 
allow of their being inserted up to that depth in 
the soil. In the case of the long-leaved kinds, 
such as some Junipers, Cryptomerias, Yews, &c., 
it will be necessary to remove the leaves also, 
but in the case of those with small, scale-like 
leaves this is by no means necessary. The leaves 
of the Yews may be stripped off by taking 
eaoh singly and giving it a downward pull, but 
with most of the others it will be necessary to 
cut them off. For this purpose a sharp knife is 
better than scissors, as the cutting is not so 
much bruised. The knife must be kept free 
from resinous matter. The outtings must be 
dibbled in firmly, and when finished all the pots 
should be thoroughly watered in order to settle 
everything in its place. Overcrowding must 



Hawthorn in a German Jar. 


of it, placed quite freely and naturally in a 
large jar of the common blue and grey German 
stoneware, form a floral picture difficult to 
exoel, and one, moreover, well within the reaoh 
of all who have a garden of moderate size. 


PROPAGATING CONIFEROUS PLANTS. 
This is the best time of the year for putting in 
cuttings of the various hardy Conifers, many of 
which can be propagated in this way. The 
principal kinds for whioh this mode of increase 
is employed are the smaller-growing ones, such 
as the different varieties of Cupressus, Thuja, 
Biota, Juniperus, Retinospora, and such like. 
The larger Conifers, including among their 
number the Silver and Spruce Firs, as well as 
the different Pines, are seldom propagated by 
means of cuttings, those raised from seeds being 
usually preferred, but where they cannot be 
obtained grafting is generally resorted to. 
A very important consideration in connection 
with cuttings of all kinds is to prepare a 
suitable place for their reception, and in the 
oase of toe different Cdnifers, ihe/ nav' be put 


washed quite clean, and, if new ones, they 
must be soaked In water some time before being 
used. If they are not treated in this way, 
they absorb all the moisture, and cause the 
outtings to perish unless they are continually 
watered, whioh is by no means desirable. 
The pots should be filled to within 2 inches or 
3 Inches of the top (according to the size of 
the cutting) with broken crooks, and after 
that with a compost consisting of equal parts 
of peat, loam, and silver sand, the whole 
passed through a sieve with a quarter of 
an inch mesh, and pressed down very firmly. 
Enough space should be left on the top of the 
soil for about a quarter of an inch of clean 
silver sand. The pots being thus prepared and 
slightly watered, are then ready for the recep¬ 
tion of the cuttings. The selection of the 
cuttings is a very important consideration, and 
with regard to the smaller kinds, as a rule, the 
best outtings are furnished by the side branches 
that have been well exposed to light and air, as 
the shoots from the interior of the plant are 
very liable to damp off, as well as the more 
suocu 1 mt ones on the upper part of the sped- 


be guarded against, and, on the other hand, 
space should be economised as far as possible. 
When finished the cuttings may be placed 
in the frame and the lights shut quite dose; 
while if the situation is not completely shaded 
from the sun, mats must be placed on the lights 
whenever required. Any signs of decay must 
be at once removed, and watering attended to 
whenever neoessary. With regard to these 
things, however, if the lights are taken off every 
morning when the weather is favourable for an 
examination of the cuttings, a little air may be 
left on for a time if there are any signs of decay, 
while the soil will not quickly dry under such 
conditions. A great many of the cuttings will 
form roots before winter, while, on the other 
hand, several will not strike till the spring. In 
any case, they must be kept in their pots until 
April or May, when they may be either potted 
into small pots or planted out in a bed prepared 
for their reception. There is a great difference 
in the time that the various Conifers take to 
strike root, the quickest being some of the 
Retlnosporas, especially those with long leaves, 
such as eriooides,equairrosa v and the undeveloped 
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parte of plamosa, all of which strike root quickly 
and with very little Ion. The American 
Arbor-vitse and its various forme ail strike far 
mere readily than the many varieties of the 
Ohinese Arbor-vitse, some of which are among 
the most difficult. 

Of all the varietiesof Lawson's Cypress, I have 
found C. ereota vlridisto strike more readily 
than the others, the loose-growing forms being 
the most difficult. Junipers, as a rule, strike 
more qniokly when the cuttings are formed of 
the long needle-like-leaved shoots towards the 
base of the plant than if taken from the folly 
developed portion at the top. This remark will 
indeed, apply to all, for in every oase shoots 
olothed with the immature foliage strike more 
qniokly than the others. 

So far, 1 have dealt only with cuttings in pots, 
as by this treatment the greatest measure of 
success is obtained, but where large quantities 
are put in they may be dibbled into a prepared 
border and sheltered by a frame. In all other 
matters the same remarks will apply as to those 
in pots. _ T. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

WINTER GREEN CROP3. 

Thesi are likely to be very short this oomlng 
winter, unless we have a mild, genlalautumn, as It 
has been quite impossible to get plants of the 
Cabbage tribe to start kindly into growth at the 
usual time by reason of the intense drought that 
has prevailed for several weeks past, ana it must 
be late before a good deal of the land can be 
cropped with ordinary winter crops ; or if the 
seed is got in there is no ohanoe of its germina¬ 
ting until copious rain falls. But in view of a 
soarcity of many kinds of crop it will be well 
to put in an extra breadth of others. Roots of 
all kinds take a good while to form, and 
the quick-growing Turnips will barely have 
time to make much of roots, even if rain oomes 
at onoe. Still, it is advisable to sow the 
Stone kinds liberally, as they keep on 
growing through the winter, if it is a mild 
one, and, if the roots are small, the young tops 
in spring are a very useful vegetable. Spinach 
is a most important crop, as it comes in fit 
for use in a very short time, and I find 
the summer, or round-seeded kind, to answer 
very well for the early part of winter, re¬ 
serving the hardy prickly-seeded kind for 
spring use. This sort should be thinned out, 
so that each plant stands clear, as it is only 
the large leaves that are gathered of this 
kind. Cabbages, or Ooleworts—if anyone 
has a good lot of plants left in a seed-bed, it 
will be a good plan to plant them out in 
beds about G inches apart, they will form 
a very useful addition to the vegetable list 
in the early winter months, as directly they 
form a little head they can be used, and many 
prefer them to Cabbages of the white heart 
style. Lettuoe and Endive should be sown at 
onoe. I like the plan of sowing the seed thinly, 
and letting the plants remain until used with¬ 
out any transplanting. The Cabbage kinds of 
Lettuoe are the hardiest and the quickest to 
beoome fit for use, and the green-curled Endive is 
the best for general use. Brooooli, Kale, Cauli¬ 
flower, and other orops that have been put out 
and kept alive by artificial watering, must be 
enoouraged to make growth as fast as possible, 
as long as mild weather prevails, by hoeing the 
sell frequently, and giving liquid-manure, if 

K ssible. Celery is a crop that is specially 
nefited by ooplous supplies of root-moisture, 
and 1 find it a good plan, after giving a good 
soaking, to work down a little soil, as it helps 
to retain the moisture longer, and small earth¬ 
ings are a help too in promoting growth, and 
those who would make the most of their vege¬ 
table orops must spare no pains to make the 
best of the remaining growing period between 
summer drought and winter oold, and a good 
deal may be done while the soil holds its latent 
heat. _J. G. H. 

Late orops of Scarlet Runners.— We 
find it a good plan to sow a late crop of Scarlet 
Runners about the beginning of June and.if 
nearer the middle than the beginning of 
the month, so much the better. This crop we 
find oomes in admirably when that sown early 


duoes larger and more tendi 
produce of plants wijfolThfw 
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through long bearing. In our oase the early 
crop gets so much injured in autumn by rough 
winds, owing to the heaviness of the growth on 
the top of the stakes, that it is frequently use¬ 
less ; but that sown later, owing to its not being 
so top-heavy, escapes serious injury. If I had 
to deal with a poor soil, and not overburdened 
with manure, I should always prepare trenohes 
for Scarlet Runners the same as for Celery ; and 
what manure I could epire I would put in the 
bottom of the trenoh. By adopting this plan, 
the plants would get the whole benefit of the 
manure, and in dry weather if water is poured 
into the trenoh but little of it would run to 
waste. No kitohen garden crop pays better for 
watering than Scarlet Runners. Those who 
plant Runners in ordinary drills should, after 
they have watered them them, put a thick layer 
of half-rotten manure over the roots on eaoh 
side of the row. This can be drawn aside when 
more water is given.—J. 

Lettuces and Endive. — Wherever 
salads are in demand in winter large quantities 
of Lettuces and Endive must be grown. The 
seed of both should be sown In August, or, at 
the latest, very early in September, and as soon 
as the young plants are large enough to handle 
they should be drawn up and re-planted in 
vacant ground anywhere. In districts In which 
the weather is severe in winter they should be 
planted on south borders or in very sheltered 
positions, as no Lettuoe or Endive will bear 
many degrees of frost without deterioration. If 
a double row can be planted along the bottom 
of a wall, the latter will furnish a oertain 
amount of protection, and if it becomes neces 
sary to oover them, that is much easier done 
near a wall than in open quarters. Some re¬ 
commend planting them oloie to a hedge, but 
that is a position I dislike, as the soil near a 
hedge is generally so poor, that it is a hard 
matter for anything to develop properly in it. 
It is a point of oonsiderable importance to have 
both Lettuoes and Endive fully established and 
growing before the weather becomes very oold, 
and if they are a good siz* by the end of 
October, there will be little difficulty in keeping 
up a supply of material for salads during the 
two or tnree iqonths. The Improved Broad¬ 
leaved Batavian is the best of all Endives for 
winter, and of Lettuoes Winter White and 
Blaok-seeded Bath are excellent.—H. 

How to grow fin© Parsley.— Sow it 
the first week in September. Let the soil be 
comparatively poor, but well-drained; but, if 
circumstances prevent such selection, choose 
the ground which oomes nearest to it. It may 
be sown either in lines, where it is to remain, or 
in seed-beds; but in any case it must be trans¬ 
planted, for Parsley does muoh better and lasts 
longer in that way than by the usual mode. 
Spring-sown Parsley runs to seed much sooner 
than that sown In autumn; it will be fit to 
transplant in Maroh, and should then be put in 
whatever position you wish it to remain. The 
plants so transplanted will be found excellent 
to pop into pots and boxes for the winter, as is 
the rule when a winter supply of Parsley is in¬ 
dispensable in all weathers, or for any purposes 
for which Parsley la used. Edgings of Parsley 
near a dry walk or alley are desirable, for the 
convenience of picking when the ground is 
sloppy in winter.—E. 

Young vegetables. — When Carrots, 
Turnips, Peas, Beans, and other vegetables be¬ 
come ready for use in early spring, they are 
universally praised for their delicate flavour and 
tenderness, and if the praotioe of using vege¬ 
tables muoh younger than is commonly done 
was general, especially in autumn, all vegetables 
would merit the same commendation; but, as a 
rule, vegetables are not used young enough, and 
the differenoe between produoe which has not 
gained full size and that whioh has, and even 
begun to ripen, is very great—so great, in fact, 
that many who eat vegetables freely in spring 
often do not oare for them at other seasons. By 
early cutting or gathering, however, vegetables 
may be placed on the table in as delicate and 
tender a condition as it is possible to have them 
in spring. Many think that by allowing 
vegetables to beoome fully grown before using 
them they beoome more remunerative than they 
otherwise would be, but very few vegetables 


If on the wane; and this late sowing also pro- loan be allowed to grow to their full size at 
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this season and still retain their tenderness. 
Moreover, the remuneration Idea as regards 


matured vegetables is more imaginary 
real, as when none are used until they are 
almost or quite full- siz id a large quantity will 
have become too old for food before they have 
been all used; these, therefore, must be thrown 
away; whereas, if used from the time, say, when 
they were half-grown, the bulk of them would 
have been gathered by the time they gained 
full-size, and no waste would be the result. ▲ 
Cauliflower 3 inches or 4 inches aoross and per¬ 
fectly white is delicious, but allow It to grow 
until it is 10 inches or 1 foot aoross and yellow 
in oolour, and not one person in a hundred 
would eat it from ohoioe. Stringy Kidney 
Beans are detestable, but young and brittle ones 
are exquisite. Peas that nave beoome wrinkled 
from age are flavourless, but those which are 
young and juicy are appreciated by all. Even 
Cabbages, when eaten young at this season, 
possess all the delicacy of those so much valued 
at Easter-tide, and I can assure all who think 
that vegetables are less delioate now than in 
spring, that it Is simply a matter of selecting 
the proper time to gather them.—M. 

Potatoes on trenched ground.— It 
has been said that the value of deep digging is 
never so apparent in the oase of Potatoes as in 
that of other vegetables, but I am convinced 
that Potatoes feel the benefit of deep culture to 
a greater extent than is oommonly supposed. 
A year or two ago I planted some on a pieoe 
of ground, a portion of which had been trenohed 
3 feet deep, toe remainder having been dug in 
the ordinary manner. As they were planted 
so that the naif of each row was on the trenohed 
ground, it was easy to see the differenoe in the 
growth of the plants, and to compare the yield 
in tubers at diggiog time. During the growing 
period it was easy to see that the plants on the 
trenohed ground were growing more vigorously 
than the others, and they gave a muoh greater 
weight of tubers. I should, however, mention 
that the soil is sandy loam, whioh quiokly dries 
in summer, and I feel sure that in such land 
there is no crop that is not benefited by deep 
culture. In heavy moisture-holding soils 6 
inches of well-worked earth may be enough, but 
that is not sufficient for anything in those of a 
porous character.—B. 

1533 — Growing Tomatoes. —“X Y. Z.” 
May grow Tomatoes to perfection In his green¬ 
house if he sows the seed in a frame in February 
and grows the young plants on so as to have 
them strong by April. We make ridges of soil 
and plant on them, tying the shoots to stout 
stakes, and have been outting since the middle 
of June. We confine the growth to two or 
three main shoots, and cut off all the weakly 
side shoots. The sorts we grow are Conqueror, 
Exoelsior, and Smooth Red. Giro plenty of 
water at the root, but none overhead, and one 
can hardly fail with Tomatoes.—J. G. H.. 


The watering-pot. —All the world over, 
where any attempt is made at gardening, there 
you find the watering pot in some form or other. 
In Egypt a bag of skin does duty for it, the 
water being squirted through a narrow horn¬ 
like portion. The old earthenware water-pot 
is now rather rare in France, but it is often 
shown in the Salon pictures of flowers and 
plants. In Borneo a hollow bamboo does duty 
as a water pot, and there are different appli¬ 
ances elsewnere, but for persistent use of this 
applianoe the Chinese are especially noted. 
A Chinaman seems to employ every spare 
moment in watering his garden. Early and 
late, rain or fine, it makes no matter—there 
he is at work with the water-pot; and it is 
rather amusing to see him stolidly pouring 
water about among his vegetables during a 
downpour of tropical rain. One faot is in nis 
favour, for, wherever the Chinese take to 
growing vegetables they beat all comers, and 
generally monopolise tne trade. This season, 
in particular, we have been driven to the use 
of the water-pot more than usual. In watering 
permanent plants our plan is to scrape away 
the dry soil before watering and to replaoe it 
afterwards, so that it to a great extent prevents 
evaporation, and also caking on the surfaoe. In 
transplanting during hot weather we also are 
very particular to water the plants a day or so 
before they are moved as well as afterwards. 
When well watered before digging, we find It 
easy to transplant nearly anything without any 
injury whatever,—E. f rc r 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A SATISFACTORY FORMAL GARDEN. 

The annexed illustration shows well a tho¬ 
roughly satisfactory example of an old-fashioned 
formal garden, wish its lofty Yew hedges just 
visible on the right, its trimmed Irish Yews 
and aoourately-formed flower-beds, and a 
stately gravel path, overshadowed by a noble 
Cedar. One oannot help but admire such a 
garden, however mnoh one may be opposed to 
formality generally in garden soenery. It may 
well be asked how those who oppose geo¬ 
metrical designs in a garden oan see anything 
to admire In snch a scene ? The answer is 
simply this—that in this case, at least, the 
studied formality of the design is lost sight of 
in the beauty of the vegetation growing therein. 
Nature will assert its supremacy in spite of all 
that man tries to do to the contrary. 

Drought-reeiatiner plants. — This has 
been a dreadful season for all kinds of outdoor 
plants, whether vegetable or floral. The soil 
about here is sandy and poor, and in many 
plaoes shallow as well, resting upon solid rock. 


(Helianthus multi floras and rigidus) are doing 
well, but even Chrysanthemums are drooping 
for want of moisture. Mesembryanthemums 
and other succulents are quite in their element, 
and flowering very freely.—B. 0. R. 


NOTES ON STOCKS. 

The summer-blooming Stooks being now on the 
wane, seem to remind one that the time for sowing 
the Broropton, Q leen, and Intermediate Stooks 
is at hand. There is always a risk about the 
two former, as a wet and oold winter or severe 
frost invariably decimates them, but those 
plants that stand and flower are very beautiful 
in the early summer. Tne Qaeen and Rrompton 
Stooks are oloeely allied, and are probably only 
varieties of the same species ; but it is carious 
to note that the seed of the white Brompton is 
pale in colour, that of the white Queen quite 
dark. Old growers of the Stock distinguish the 
foliage of the Qaeen and Brompton Stocks in 
this manner. They assert that the under 
portion of the leaf of the Queen Stock is rough 
and woolly ; that of the Brompton Stock is as 
smooth on the under part as on the upper. Of 
the Qaeen Stock there are three colours— 


mediate Stock, somewhat taller in growth than 
the scarlet one, which forms capital pyramids of 
white flowers. Some of the dwarf German 
bouquet Stocks imported by our seedsmen are 
very good, being dwarf and oompaot in growth, 
and well adapted for pot culture. One, of a bright 
crimson hue, has a very dwarf and yet vigorous 
habit, and flowers in great profusion. The East 
Lothian intermediate Stocks, as they are 
termed, are mainly used for late summer 
blooming, when they are very effective. They 
are sown In the usual way about the end 
of March, planted out at the end of May when 
some 3 inches or 4 Inches in height, and bloom 
finely through August and September and even 
later, as they throw out numbers of side shoots 
that produce spikes of flowers. Thus, by using 
the autumn sown intermediate Stooks for early 
blooming, the ordinary large-flowering German 
Ten-week Stock for summer flowering, and the 
later East Lothian Intermediate Stooks for late 
summer work, Stooks oan be had in flower eight 
or nine months of the year without intermission. 

_ Q. 

Clumps of Lavender and Rosem&ry. 

—A dozen plants or so of Lavender, planted in 



Ora Rsaisrh' Illustration'* : Rectory Garden, BcaconaAeld, Ruck*. Engraved for Gardkmxo Illi htratkd from a photograph 

taken and sent by Mr. Frederick M. Fry. 


Annuals of nearly all descriptions were soon 1 
burnt np, and the only things of this olass that 
have so far resisted the drought are the annual 
Chrysanthemums—viz , 0. ooronarlum, C. tri¬ 
color, and C. segetnm. Where the flowers 
have boen regularly cat, and the formation of 
seed thus prevented, these still continue to 
afford plenty of blossoms, if somewhat small. 
Sweet Peas are still in flower, but very few 
blooms have esoaped the knife. Single Petunias 
are the gayest and best flowers we have outside. 
Sweet Scabious do not mind the dronght in the 
least, and are full of flower. Late sown Mig¬ 
nonette is also doing well. Carnations, seed¬ 
lings in particular, have not suffered to any 
extent; and Asters, though small, are very full 
of bloom. Gaillardlas are doing well, and Marl 
golds of all kinds flowering profusely. The 
Flame Flowers (Tritomas) are developing an 
extraordinary number of bloom-spikes, and 
they do not appear to have felt tne drought 
in the least. Gladioli are doing well; Mar¬ 
guerites bloom freely, but the flowers are small; 
Heliotropes grow well and are full of flower. 
On the other hand. Dahlias are stunted and 
poor, the gTonnd is not rloh, and I oannot 
water them ; Begonias (tuherons) will not grow, 
and Pansies and Violas have literally the life 
aoorohed out of them Thu Perennial Sunflowers 
Digitized by 'QIC 


purple, soarlet, and white ; and of the Brompton 
Stock the same number, with the addition of a 
selected crimson variety of great beauty, but 
somewhat diilioult to perpetuate. Both of these 
types (If dictinot enough to be regarded so) are 
really biennials, and the seed should be sown at 
the end of J uly in beds, and the plants, I need 
scarcely remark, should be transplanted to the 
open ground In the autumn. 

The difficulty of wintering the Brompton 
Stocks often deters many from attempting their 
cultivation. Even in the oase of an unusually 
mild winter many will die. A well-drained sab- 
soil and a porous surface soil suits them best. 
Shelter from biting frosts and nipping winds is 
of great service. A second transplantation has 
been tried with considerable snooess, the last one 
being made abont December. The intermediate 
Stocks are much used for cultivation in pots, to 
bloom In spring and early summer, and are useful 
for decorative purposes. The seed should be sown 
in August or September, and the plants, when 
large enough, be plaoed in 6-inch pots, three 
plants in a pot, rloh soil balng used. Thev should 
then be plaoed out-of-doors in the shade, kept 
well watered in dry weather, and finally win¬ 
tered in a cold frame, and drafted into the con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse as they oome into flower. 

There is a very pretty variety of the inter- 


a clatter on the lawn, have at all times a pretty 
effeot, bat especially so when in blossom, and 
their soent is exceedingly pleasant. The site 
for them should have some preparation In the 
way of deepening the soil, and, if necessary, 
adding fretn material to It. A warm, well- 
drained spot suits Lavender best. Slips or 
cuttings of it will root now under a handlight. 
It is always desirable to have a stock of young 

S anta coming on, as old plants die sometimes 
a oold winter. After the flowers are all 
gathered the plants should be dipped with the 
shears, outting off all d/bri* as to flower-stems 
and making all neat and trim. Rosemary is 
equally effective for grouping on the lawn ; in 
foot, it is more so at most seasons, and in spring, 
when In blossom, few shrubs possess so distlnot 
a character. The growth has a spiky appearance, 
snd a duster of plants, 10 feet or 12 feet in 
diameter, jutting ont into the lawn on the 
margin of a group of shrnbe cannot be surpassed 
for effectiveness ; the Rosemary, too, improves 
with sfzs and age, which the Lavender does not. 
A cluster 7 feet or 8 feet high, and as mnoh in 
diameter or more, when once seen needs no 
recommendation.—E. Y. 

Speedwells (Veronicas).—All the Vero¬ 
nicas are good garden plants when well grown; 
even the Germander Speedwell is worth a plaoe 
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in the garden, or its seeds may be Mattered in 
meadows near the house for the sake of its 
Forget-me-not-like blossoms among the Grass 
daring May time. On a dry and snnny bank 
this plant will make a lovely cloud of bine, 
and if planted in the garden, let it be in 
amongst stones where it may not grow too 
rampantly into mere leafage instead of flowers. 
Jast now one of the most effective of all the 
speoies is V. exaltata, an herbaceous species 
with erect plumes of soft lilac-blue flowers. As 
seen in masses along with taller and deeper 
hoed Bee Larkspurs it affords a perfect har¬ 
mony in blue. The numerous forms and 
hybrids of the V. Andersoni section are well 
known and are useful shrubs in mild sea-shore 
localities, and then of late years we have quite 
a collection of species from New Zealand, some 
showy in flower, and others ourious in habit. 
The golden green V. saliooraioides looks muoh 
more like a Thuja or Retinospora than as being 
anything related to our native Speedwells, and 
there are others which remind one of Ericas or 
Epaorlds in their habit of growth. One of the 
prettiest of all for the alpine or rook garden is 
V. Lyalli, forming masses of white or lilao 
flowers. V. saxatiiii is also a beautiful blue¬ 
eyed speoies, quite at home among half-buried 
stones. 


Show Pelargoniums out-of-doors.— 

I recently saw a good-sized bed of these treated 
exaotly the same as ordinary zonal varieties— 
*.e., old plants were carefully hardened off in 
spring and planted out in May, with the result 
that they had grown into fine bushes, and were 
covered with hundreds of lovely blooms and 
buds that promised to last for a long to come, 
the increased root space having promoted both 
snooessional growth and bloom. We have long 
had such such kinds as Lady Scott, Pretty 
Polly, and Unique out-of-doors; but the 
beautiful soft colours of the show varieties are 
but seldom made use of in that way. In fact, it 
is more the result of accident than design that 
one dees find them thus employed. 1 have 
sometimes planted them in large rustic baskets, 
In which they look well in pleasure-grounds, 
and I feel sure that a more general use of this 
kind of Pelargonium would add quite a fresh 
charm to our lower beds in summer. I need 
hardly say that if intended for open-air bedding 
they should be kept aB cool as possible during 
the winter and spring, so that they may not be 
too far advanced at bedding-out time. There 
is amongst them such a variety of colours, vary 
ing from the clearest white to the most intense 
crimson and rose, that a really effeotive flower 

f arden might easily be made by means of Ihese 
'elargoniums alone.—G. 

The Dutchman’s Pipe.—I do not wish 
to allude to the oloud-produoing tendencies of 
our good friends, the bulb growers of Holland, 
but simply to draw attention to one of the very 
best of large-leaved climbing plants—viz., 
Aristoloohia Sipho, a shrub which has for many 
years been well known under the above popular 
name. As summer foliage plants, apart alto¬ 
gether from their blossoming, I consider this 
Aristoloohia from North America and the 
Chinese Wistaria two of the very best and 
most effective. A friend of mine who has 
definite opinions onoe made a dead set at the 
variegated Aoer Negundo, characterising it as a 
plant one or two of whioh would suffioe to spoil 
a good garden. There may be a ‘ 1 white-rag-on- 
a-bush’ r effect about the Aoer, but for wealthof 
greenery and for variety from spring to autumn 
no one could well object to the Dutchman’s Pipe, 
with its great heart-shaped foliage as seen 
scrambling up a tree trunk, or as hung in 

S aoeful garlands on a wall. We have here 
e Aristoloohia just now most effeotive growing 
up a dead tree on the lawn, and a plant on a 
wall so planted that its bold cordate foliage 
mixes and oontrasts with that of the Wistaria 
is muoh admired. Both these plants take time 
to become established, but afterwards they are 
very beautiful. The Wistaria acquires a light 
golden green tint of leafage in autumn, and 
Men forms a delioious picture along with 
Clematis Jaokmanl —A. 

Wigandia Caraoasana.— Well-grown 
specimens of Wlgandias are very effective 
planted out on sheltered portions of the lawn or 
pleasure ground during the hottest of the 
summer months. They are easily propagated 
in the spring by meant'•of cuttings, and 
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thick roots are out off in the autumn, when the 
plants are taken up for removal indoors, a large 
proportion of them will form young plants if 
planted in light sandy earth, on a genial bottom 
heat. This speoies of Wigandia is a very quick 
grower on warm rich soils,often attaining a height 
of 6 feet or 7 feet in a single season. Where it 
does well, it is a noble sub-tropioal plant, its 
broad foliage being of a fresh green colour, and 
forming a charming relief to the brilliant soarlet 
and yellow which are the prevailing oolours of 
ordinary bedding plants. Daring the winter 
months the old plants may be stored under the 
stage in a warm greenhouse or vinery, and these 
old stumps will furnish an abundant supply of 
cuttings in the spring. The Wigandia rarely 
flowers in our climate. When it does it pro¬ 
duces a large soorpioid Inflorescence at the top 
of a thiok fleshy stem. It may be seen growing 
vigorously at Battersea and in the other London 
parks during the summer months, and there its 
large foliage Is seen to the best advantage. A 
le well-rotted manure added to the compost 
in which it is grown will be found to be 
beneficial to it, and requires a liberal supply of 
water when growing.—B. 

1435. —Bur ning Bush (Dlotamnus Fraxi- 
nella).—In reply to “Dot,” in Gardening, 
August 13, p. 319, regarding the flowering of this 
plant, to pit it shortly, it is simply a matter 
of time. I have had a relation who has had it 
blooming for the last thirty years to my know¬ 
ledge, with no speoial soil nor aspeot, so to 
speak. Although allowed to seed each year, it 
comes up bravely, and flowers away as usual; 
bat I have not known the plant to increase 
in size during these years. A friend of mine 
showed me one quite recently, whioh he had 
had for some three or four years without 
blooming until this year, and of whioh he was 
very proud—prouder indeed, in fact, than of 
any ox the hundreds of Orchids he had in 
hand. I am surprised that this Barning Bush 
is not more grown, both on acoount of its lovely 
flowers and peouliar scent and hardy growth. 
Two splendid specimens were in bloom in 
Kew Gardens—a purple and a white kind—this 
spring, and would stand oomparispn with any 
flowers in the rook-work where they were 
grown.— North Britain. 

1479 —Dandelions on lawns.—All big 
weeds, like Dandelions, Thistles, and Plantains, 
are easily destroyed with a little perseverance 
and labour. First dig out the crown of the 
plant, and then pour in the hole a little petro¬ 
leum. In the oase of large Thistles and Dande¬ 
lions the petroleum may not reaoh any strong 
roots branching out from the main root; but if 
these form crowns and come up, they can be 
destroyed in the same way. I have killed all 
the weeds in question by simply pouring a little 
of the stuff on the crown of leaves without 
digging them out. At the same time I think 
it preferable to do so.—J. 0. C. 

1481.— Sowing seeds of hardy peren¬ 
nials. —It is rather late to sow these now. We 
should prefer to wait until spring. Campanulas 
(Canterbury Balls) ought to be sown early in 
April, also Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, 
Delphiniums, Antirrhinumi, Foxgloves, &c., 
as they then get a good long growing season and 
flower strongly the following year. Hardy 
perennials generally may be sown at any time 
between April and September, but the earlier 
the better. If your seeds were sown in the 
open ground their failure was probably due to 
the dry weather. The safest way is to mw in 
pans or boxes in a oold frame, as then the soil 
can be kept uniformly moist, and when the 
young; plants are large enough to handle they 
mav be prioked out on well prepared ground, 
and will get strong enough to bear the winter 
in the open ground. Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
Violas, and Pansies, may however be sown 
now. They should be kept in the seed-pans 
through the winter in a oold frame. Pansies 
and violas planted out in March will soon make 
a good show. The Primroses should be planted 
out in a cool border, and be well watered in dry 
weather. They should be put in their per¬ 
manent positions in Ootober, and will make a 
fine show the following spring.— J. Corn hill, 

1527.— Saving Double Stook seed.— 
.Double-flowered Stooks do not, as a rule, bear 
seed, as the extra petals whioh make the 
doubleness are developed at the expense of the 
seed-produoing organs. Sometimes, however, 


among them may be found in one flower a 
perfect stamen and in another an untransformed 
pistil. If the stigma of the latter be touched 
with pollen from the former perfect organ, the 
ovules will be fertilised, and seed will be pro¬ 
duced. If the seed from whioh these double 
flowers were produoed is of a good strain, seed 
saved from the single ones amongst them would 
also be of a character with a tendency to pro¬ 
duce double flowers; especially is this the oase 
with the East Lothian Stock. Seed saved in 
this country from plants grown from German 
seed will be found to produce a muoh smaller 
percentage of plants producing double flowers 
than the original imported seed produced. It 
is thought that the Germans are In a great 
measure indebted to their climate for their 
greater suooess in producing Double Stock seed. 
If this be the oase, we might hope for good 
results from the seed saved this seaMn. 
Probably also better results oould be obtained 
from seed grown in a hot-house than would be 
got in the openahr.—L. 0. K. 

1487.— Making a. lawn —Undoubtedly 
the best way to make a lawn is to lay down 
good turf. But if the question turns on one 
of expense it is much the cheapest plan to 
sow seeds if -you have a fairly good soil, and 
it is well prepared beforehand. I have seen 
very good lawns formed in three or four months 
from seed on a good soil; on the other hand, 
when the Mil has not been good, I have known 
it to take as many years before a thiok and 
regular sward was obtained.—J. C. C. 

A new annual.— Early in June we sowed a psoketof 
the reoently-Introduced Phaoelia campanulats, and, in 
spite of the drought, the seed germinated nicely, and we 
have now a bed of remarkably healthy dwarf plants, with 
rough, broniy-green foliage and a profusion of erect Oam- 

K nula-like blossoms of the blightest ultramarine blue. 

Is plant evidently resists drought well, and its colour 
renders it a vsl cable addition to our list of blue-flowered 
subject*.— B. C. R. 

HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

1476.— Oyclamens in the dwelling- 
house —Yon have been rightly informed, py- 
clamens can be grown very well in the dwelling. 
Several years ago I gave a bulb each to two 
lady friends, ana each spring they have flowered 
well. One of them this year had upwards of 
three dozen blooms on it. The bulbs are kept 
all the year through in a window, and unless I 
had had ocular testimony I should not have 
thought that they would have done so well, if 
kept continously in the confined preolucts of a 
dwelling. I would advise anyone who may be 
wishful to try Cyolamens in windows not to be¬ 
gin with young plants. A seedling Cyclamen 
requires certain atmospheric conditions not at 
the command of the window gardener, as well 
as skilfnl treatment, over a considerable period. 
Good one or two-year old bulbs should be pro¬ 
cured, and now is the right time to begin with 
them. Drain a 4£ or 5| pot well, patting a 
little fibrous material on the drainage. Take 
for oompost, fibrous loam two parts, leaf- 
mould one part, with enough white sand to 
make it have a whitish appearance. If you 
allow about 1 inch of tpaoe from the 
bulb to the rim of the pot it will be ample, as 
there is no greater mistake in Cyolamen culture 
than over-pottlng. Pot tolerably firmly, but 
do not ram the soil In hard. When finished 
give a moderate watering to Mttle the soil 
round the root. Between eaoh watering allpw 
the Mil to beoome dry, though not dusty. Keep 
the bulb* in a room where no fire is made and 

« of light comes, and open the window 
,n fine weather from the time the young 
leaves appear. By attending to these simple 
rules a nice crown of healthy foliage will 
be formed by the beginning of the winter. 
Daring the winter the plant may be kept 
In a living room; but to get fine flowers, 
it is better to keep them as cool as possible. 
If kept in a cool room, simply removing 
them in a time of hard frost, they will 
throw up strongly in early spring. After 
flowering, give water only when dry till the 
foliage alee down, and then withhold it alto¬ 
gether till August. About the middle of that 
month shake away all the old soil, and re-pot 
In fresh soil. The Cyolamen is snob a charming 
plant, and by reason of its dwarf compact 
growth so well fitted for window culture that it 
should be more grown for that purpose than it 
now the case.—J. 0. B. 
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GARDEN PINKS. 

The old-fashioned laced and fringed Pinks should 
be in every garden ; they are readily propagated 
and easily grown. I find it more difficult to 
get the “ pipings ” or cuttiDgs to strike root in 
the south of England than I did in the south of 
Scotland. In the north I had no frames, hand- 
lights, or bell-glasses—I had to manage without 
them. Our plan was to choose a rainy day, as 
the pipings always did best when put in during 
a wet, dull period, and a place waB chosen for 
them where they wore Bhaded during the hottest 
part of the day, and, thus managed, I obtained 
ninety plants for every hundred put in. In the 
south of England I havo been very successful 
with them by placing them in a gentle hot-bed. 
When rooted, the young plants must be 
pricked out into store beds in the open 
air, where they soon form compact healthy 


this class. These early-flowering kinds are 
best propagated in April or May, in a warm 
house; they form roots readily there. They 
must, after they are rooted, be hardened off 
gradually, and bs planted out in a good border 
of soil during the summer. So treated they 
will make fine plants for potting up in the 
autumn. D. 


Chrysanthemum Madame Des- 
grange. —This is unquestionably still one of 
the best of the early-flowering section of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and as it comes in at a time when 
there is a dearth of really good white flowers, it 
is invaluable to those who go in largely for 
wreaths or other funeral devices, and as white 
flowers are in such constant request it is sure 
to be appreciated wherever it is grown. It is of 
excellent habit, and requires neither stopping 
or training to make it grow into a good dwarf 



A group of garden Pinks. 


plants, to be again planted out where they are 
to bloom in October. Fine blooming plants 
may also be readily obtained from seeds. The 
seed should be sown in April to flower the 
second season after sowing; the seedB will 
vegetate best if sown in pots and placed in a 
frame, but the Pink is truly an open-air plant, 
and may be raised both from slips and seed 
without the aid of glass at all. The early- 
flowering or forcing Pinks are valuable either 
for flowering out-of-doors or for forcing early 
in the season In pots. They are quite distinct 
in character from the others, and all of them 
are pretty, as well as sweet-scented. Lady 
Blanche, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Pettifer, Derby 
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bush shape, the best as well as most natural 
style of growing this beautiful flower.— J. G., 

Qosport. 

Hardiness of a Cotton-plant.—It may possibly 
be cf Interest to readers of Gardrninq to know that I have 
a Fiji Cotton-plant, raised from seed last summer, which 
Jived out-of-doors through last winter, and Is now very 
healthy and growing fast, though not In flower.—S alvia. 

1530. — Sending flowers by pobt. — Cut jour 
flowers, and then put them in water for two hours before 
you pack them. Pack them tightly In a wooden or card¬ 
board box ; do not put any damp material with them. If 
put In an air-tight tin box they look fresher when un¬ 
packed, but do not last so long. Wipe the stems dry 
when you take them out of the water.—M. M. B. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially Of 
gardens of an artistic or natural character. 


ROSES. 

TEA-SCENTED ROSE3. 

The long drought and intense heat is rather too 
much for Tea Roses on south walls, yet, not¬ 
withstanding these adverse conditions, they are 
doing better than one oould expect, for they 
have been flowering freely for the past fortnight; 
but, as might be expected, the blooms havo 
been smaller than in other years when the heat 
has been less and the rainfall greater. Under 
the most favourable conditions, it is not to be 
expected that the second crop of flowers will 
be equal to the first; but they are cone the lees 
valuable because, if the plants are growing on 
warm walls, they will produce a second lot of 
blooms soon after the Hybrid Perpetuals have 
produced their first lot, so that the Teas keep 
up the supply. However, it has been so in our 
case for several years past. For, from early 
summer until late in the autumn, the Teas often 
furnish ns with flower-buds when none can be 
had from the Perpetuals. Within the p&Bt 
week I have gathered tome charming half* 
opened buds of such varieties as Marie van 
Houtte, Souvenir d’un Ami, Madame Lambard, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Etoile de Lyon, and Madame 
Faloot—just such flowers as are in request for 
button-holes and personal ornament, and one 
can only regret that, owing to the heat, they 
do not remain long in good condition. 
Except Niphetos, there is no other Tea Rose 
that can endure the high temperature of a house 
that is not shaded during such tropical weather 
as we have passed through this season ; but that 
valuable Rose appears to revel In it, for the second 
crop of flowers has been more numerous than 
the first, and the colour can only be compared 
to the snowflakes, so clear and white have tho 
flowers been. There is evidently a great differ¬ 
ence in the constitution of some of the Teas, for, 
although many of them are thoroughly satis¬ 
factory under glass, they do not do nearly so 
well against warm wallB in the open ; and, 
although I do not mean to say that the Teas 
do as well in pots as they do planted ont, 
there is an advantage in having them in pots, 
because as soon as hot weather sets in they 
can be turned out-of-doors, with the result 
that the flowers will come larger and last 
longer than in a house. In a house con¬ 
structed for the purpose and devoted to Roses 
the case would be different, but in the majority 
of gardens the Roses have to be grown with other 
plants ; and there is this much to be said further 
in favour of pot-culture—they flower as con¬ 
tinuously as when planted out. Several 
gardeners of my acquaintance who have no regu¬ 
lar house for Rosea, handle the Teas remark¬ 
ably well, and secure a much longer display of 
flowers than can be obtained from the Per¬ 
petuals. In one case the plants are particularly 
large and vigorous. Duringthe winter theplanta 
stand in the front of an unheated Peach-house, 
and remain there until the first lot of flowers 
is over. They are then turned out-of-doors 
in a sheltered place, but somewhat sunny. Dry 
litter is packed between tho pots to keep them 
moist, which, except to keep them well watered, 
is all the attention they get. On more than one 
occasion I have seen his plants bristling with 
flower-buds In the middle of September when 
they are taken back to their winter quarters. The 
warmth of the house at that time 1 b just enough 
to bring on the flowers, and the protection the 
house affords from wind and rain is all that is 
required to make them perfect. As soon as the 
blossoms are all over tho plants are pruned, 
and such as require re potting receivo at¬ 
tention. In another case, where there is only 
a large airy greenhouse for growing a variety of 
plants the Roses are for the most part confined 
to pots about 8 inches in diameter. They pro¬ 
duce their first lot of flowers in the house, and 
early in June they are turned out, and the pots 
pluDged to their rims in the ground in the 
kitchen garden between two rows of pyramid 
Apple-trees, and a layer of rotten manure is laid 
on the surface, close up to the stem. The roots 
soon find ont the manure which stimulates them 
to make a fresh growth, with the result that 
during the summer and autumn the plants 
furnisn many beautiful buds for cutting. 
Early in the autumn is as good a time as 
any in ths year to commence growing Tea 
Rotes in pots, as the new growth will have 
become hardened and the plants be in a good 
oondition for travelling, It they have to be 
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obtained from a distanoe, and it la always beat to 
begin with young planta. From moat nuraeriea 
they can be obtained in 6-inch pota. Planta in 
thia aiz) pot ahould oome to hand with four or 
five fairly atrong shoots, which ahould not be 
pruned until the middle of the winter. If the 
pota are quite full of roota, the planta may be 
plaoed in pota one aizo larger at once, uaing aa 
a oompoat good loam and a sprinkle of sand. If 
the loam ia not of the beat deaoription it ia 
better to add one-third rotten manure, or what 
I have oome to regard aa a very valuable manure 
for Rosea after giving it a fair trial, and that is 
bone-dust, whioh is prepared and sold ready 
for use. Two teaapoonfula of this, mixed up 
with a quart of soil, ia wonderfully sustaining; 
Its notion extends over a longer time than the 
majority of prepared manures. Aa soon aa the 
planta are potted they ahould be plaoed in a pit 
or frame. If either of these structures are not 
available they may be taken to the greenhouse. 
Except to keep frost away, they do not require 
fire-heat. Except to shorten baok the long 
ahoota, ao aa to bring them down to within 
1 foot or 15 inches of the pot, they will not 
reqtdre any other pruning; and aa spring 
advanoea they may be stood where they are to 
flower. J. G. C. 


FRUIT. 

DWARF APPLE-TREES V, STANDARD3. 
Thb question ia continually being asked— 
What can I plant to induoe my land to pay a 
fair rent ? Well, I ahould not hesitate long. 
Whether I had one acre to plant or one 
thousand, I ahould plant Apples of the very 
best kinda grown. While we hesitate to plant a 
few acres from fear of not being able to dispose 
of them, American and Colonial growers are 
planting thousands of acres specially for ship¬ 
ment to Europe. Now there can be no question 
as to the soil and climate of Britain being spe¬ 
cially favourable for the production of first-class 
Apples. It has been proved over and over again 
at our autumnal fruit-shows that our home- 
growers oan hold their own against all comers 
as regards quality. Now, the first question that 
orops up when planting is proposed ia—Will 
it pay ? My own experience la that landlords 
could not do better than encourage the planting 
of Apple orchards. But for oooupiers to do so 
without long aeourity of tenure would be 
folly. No olass of the community works harder 
than growers for market, but their energy is 
restricted to orops the benefits of which they can 
realise. I have myself seen oases of ruined 
fortunes through oooupiers being compelled to 
give up possession before their trees had repaid 
naif the cost of planting. It la to owners of 
land, therefore, we must look to do the plant¬ 
ing, at least for some time. 

Happily we have some notable examples in 
fruit-growing counties of the possibility of land- 
ownera improving their estates by planting 
orchards, and if a correct return of the yearly 
sales of orchard orops was kept and published I 
feel sure that in many counties where orohards 
are now but seldom met with they would soon 
beoome plentiful, for where laid down with Grass 
the whole of the feed is got for nothing, as well as 
a good percentage on outlay and expenses. Why 
should Kent and a few other counties monopolise 
the Apple growing of the kingdom? Surely 
there are other soils and situations quite as 
favourable as Kent for Apples, and if one were 
going to supply our large markets it matters 
little where we reside; the main thing would be 
to get land of good quality where rents were 
low. In Sussex there are some grand situations 
for orohards. In fact, all the southern parts of 
the kingdom are full of most eligible positions 
for Apple growing. It is a mistake to suppose 
that only deep, rich soils will produce Apples to 
pay. If the question was timber growing, there 
would be no doubt as to strength and depth of 
soil being required; but as to Apples, I have 
proved to my own satisfaction that there are a 
good many ways in whioh they may be profitably 
grown, and a good many forms of tree beside* 
6 foot-stem standards; productive though the 
latter may be in the fertile valleys of Kent, we 
have no use for them here, for the oloser we keep 
our Apples to the ground the better. In the 
light, warm soils of the south coast our dwarf 
buh Apples are most fruitful; they make short- 
j Anted wood, whjp^ gets thoroughly ripened, 
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and, therefore, they hardly ever fail toproduce a 
crop, this year being no exoeption. The dwarfs 
are usually loaded with fruit; but the old and, 
as a rule, neglected orchard trees generally 
bear a thin crop. These dwarfs, however, 
belong to the popular free-bearings kinds that 
have gained a reputation during the past 
few years for freedom and oertainty of crop¬ 
ping. The ground around their roots is well 
cultivated and enriched, and I feel sure that 
for shallow soils dwarf Apples are the ones to 
plant. It is useless to expect fine fruit from 
any kind of tree if its roots oannot find 
sufficient food, and that oannot be had if bush 
fruits, such as Currants or Gooseberries, grow 
close up to their stems, the roots of both 
Apple-trees and bush fruits struggling for the 
mastery. Under suoh circumstances small 
imperfeotly-developed fruit in both oases is the 
result. 

If I were starting an Apple orohard that for 
quantity and quality per acre would beat any¬ 
thing yet attempted on a large scale, I would 
have the soil well trenohed, plant dwarf bushes 
10 feet apart each way, and, beyond a row or 
two of Potatoes for the first three years, I 
would take no other crop whatever from the 
ground. I am oonvlnoea that if first-class 
Apples are required, they must have no com¬ 
petitors ; a row of C arrant-bushes will take 
more nutriment from the soil than the 
Apples, and the loss by the latter will be more 
than the gain by the Currants. I have care¬ 
fully noted the returns from bush-trees that 
have a dear run of good soil for their roots, 
and that get enriched with manure in the shape 
of mulching every year, the old dressings being 
forked in, and I oan safely say that if Apples 
do not pay for undisturbed possession of the soil 
they will not do so in partnership with any other 
fruit. The beat form of tree to plant is one-year- 
old maidens; they are now sold cheaply by the 
hundred or thousand, and if planted in Novem¬ 
ber, oan be cut down to any desired height the 
following March. The saving of expense in 
planting maidens in lieu of bushes ready formed 
will be considerable, and as they will occupy but 
little space the first year. Potatoes might be cul¬ 
tivated between them with suooess, but exhaust¬ 
ing green crops should be avoided. I feel sure 
that if one requires Apples free from blemish and 
of full size, the trees must never suffer from laok of 
nutriment. After the third year the bushes 
will oooupy all the ground profitably, and must 
be kept shortened in annually, ao as to allow 
ample space to work amongst them. The pro¬ 
duce of bush Apple-trees is of the best quality, 
being fully exposed on all sides to sun and air. 
The trees, too, are easily accessible for purposes 
of pruning, thinning the crop, or gathering the 
fruit, ana if our home growers would maintain 
their position In our markets they must be pre¬ 
pared to grow the very best fruit that oan be 
produced. As to varieties, that matter must be 
regulated by the object in view—• e., whether 
it is intended to send the produce to market 
direct from the tree, or to store it for sale at a 
later period. There appears to me to be a good 
opening for anyone who would grow the best 
late sorts to compete with foreign-grown Apples 
in the early spring months. Gosport. 


Apple gathering and etoring.— The 

Apple crop that a few weeks baok looked 
so promising is really seriously reduced in bulk' 
by the long protracted drought; a very large’ 
proportion of the fruit is worm-eaten and has 
already dropped, or will do ao with the first 
autumn gale we get, and the sound fruit will be 
much below the average in size; therefore, 
great care will be neoessary to make the most 
of suoh as are sound for winter use. In the first 

S ince, let me warn those who find their Apples 
popping against picking those that are left on 
the tree, on the supposition that they are fit for 
gathering, aa it would only be making matters 
worse to gather any kind before its proper 
season, and although early kinds may be gathered 
for present use, it is useless gathering any kind 
for winter use before the beginning of Ootober. 
The best thing to do with suoh fruit as drops 
from the tree is to use it at onoe for culinary 
purposes, and to leave the sound fruit as long 
as possible for the winter supply, as although 
the promise of such abundanoe of Apples in 
spring set us thinking what we should do with 
suoh a bountiful crop, the prospeots now are 


that our fruit store will not be so well filled as 
it usually is with a very moderate crop, pro¬ 
vided it grows out to good size. Possibly some 
localities may not be so dry as we are, as the 
dust that was so plentiful in spring this year 
has not up to the present been washed off by the 
summer rains. Fine weather is not, therefore, 
suoh an unmitigated blessing from a gardener's 
point of view as it is in the eyes of the general 
body of people.—J. G., Hants . 


OPEN-AIR VINES. 

This has been a grand season for open-air 
Vines. I have seen fine orops that promise to 
ripen perfectly, as they are as far advanced now 
(the middle of August) as they frequently are 
at the end of September. The culture of the 
Vine out-of-doors is so simple a matter that 
one wonders how anyone can make a mistake in 
its management; yet we frequently find the 
very simplest rules of procedure totally disre¬ 
garded. For instance, it has been p Anted out 
time after time in Gardening that it is the first 
leaves that form on the fruit-bearing shoots 
that ought to be carefully preserved; aud if the 
shoots are pinched baok to one joint beyond 
the bunoh, all that is needed for the rest of 
the season is to pinch baok the lateral growths 
at one or two places, but on no account to re¬ 
move any of the large leaves. Of course, the 
leaders, or main shoots, are allowed to extend 
aa far aa space permits, and are then stopped, 
and the laterals that form on them are also 
pinched back like the others. Instead of this, we 
frequently find that the shoots are allowed to 
extend as far as they like beyond the bunches, 
robbing them of nourishment, and doing no 
good; for when the season of growth is nearly 
over the pruning—as it is called—is done by 
outting away half the shoots altogether, aim 
letting the daylight amongst the large leaves 
by stripping them off wholesale. Now, oan It 
be expected that the Grapes are going to swell 
up when treated in this fashion ; for the strength 
that ought to have swelled the crop has been ex¬ 
pended on the production of wood and leaves for 
the rubbish heap? My ideaof pruning isthatthsre 
should never be any quantity of wood or leaves 
to require removing at any period of growth, 
for If the pinching of the growing points is done 
at the proper time, there will not be a handful 
of prunings, much less barrowfuls as one too 
frequently sees out off from a good-sized Vine. 
Then there is the thinning out of the crop. If 
the shoots have been thinned out to one to a 
spur, one bunoh on a shoot may safely bs left 
on all the shoots, and if the berries are thinned 
out carefully as soon aa they are as large as 
Peas, there is but little doubt that your out¬ 
door Grapes will be worth placing on the 
table for dessert. The cultural details are 
very simple; the principal point being a 
good mulching of manure over the roots hi 
spring, and plenty of liquid at the roots daring 
the growing season. One of the best orops I 
have seen in this year of drought has been kept 
going solely by the means of the house slops 
being put into a cask and diluted with water, 
and poured over the roots every night The 
Vine Is a gross feeder, and unless the roots 
oan find plenty of soluble food, some of the 
iosect pests to which it is liable, suoh as red 
spider, are sure to make its appearance. Any¬ 
one who ia desirous of growing outdoor Grape* 
and having a sunny wall, can hardly fail if they 
follow the above plan. Do not grumble at the 
olimate, but try what oan be done, for I have 
seen good Grapes produced year after year in 
all kinds of seasons, only that they are later In 
ripening some years than others. 

Gosport , Hants . J. Groom. 


Ripening the wood of fruit-trees.-- 
This is an important matter just now, and 
though it is in a great measure dependent on 
the sunshine we get, yet a good deal may be 
done to help the process. All surplus summer 
growth should be out away at once, in order to 
give the sun a chance to reach every bud on the 
tree to enable it to perfect its development so 
that it may bear good fruit. In the case of 
wall-trees that have been mulohed, the manure 
may be raked off now to let the sun into the 
border. Warming up the roota a bit at this 
season has a great influence on the ripening of 
I the wood and bods. There has been lately • 
[heavy fall of rain, sp.thftt it ii not likely tout 
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•tab late Peaches will need any molatnre beyond 
what will oome to them naturally after this 
date. Flge are ripening well on walla and the 
crop la a full one; therefore, every shoot and 
leaf not required should be removed. Though 
Aprioota have borne heavily in some piaoea, the 
trees are healthy, and there is a good prospect for 
next year. I think if cultivators could be con¬ 
tented with moderate progress from the first, 
and in good seasons thinned off more of the 
fruit than they do, there would be less branoh- 
falling and less gumming. When young trees 
are planted in rich soil, perhaps loosely packed 
in the borders, they make wood more rapidly 
than Is consistent with a long and healthy life. 
—H. & 

1488.— Pigs turning yellow and fall¬ 
ing off -If your Fig-tree has behaved in the 
same way every year, you may conclude that 
the situation is too cold for it. It is a common 
occurrence with Fig-trees to throw off any fruit 
in the spring that b larger than a Marrowfat 
Pea. If this is the first year vour tree has 
dropped its fruit, it is quite safe to oonolude 
that the roots have suffered for the want of 
moisture.—J. C. 0. 


A GOOD EARLY APPLE. 
Probably the best of all the early ripening 
Apples Is the one we figure—viz., Gravenatein ; 
the only other variety that at all approaches it 
in excellence in its season is the Early Harvest. 
It has crisp, tender, and rich flesh, with an 
abundanoe of sparkling rich and sugary juloe, 
which in fine situations and in warm seasons 
booomes almost a syrup. It is equally well- 
adapted for cooking or dessert purposes. The 



Gravenatein Apple. 


tree has a good constitution, and grows freely, 
sad it is also very fruitful. This extremely 
fine Apple should find a place in every garden. 


Greenhouse Grapes. —It has been 
fine time for Grapes in unheated houses, a 
there has been an abundanoe of sunshine and no 
difficulty about keeping up plenty of heat, the 
only trouble with many has been that of falling 
Into the opposite extreme, and getting the 
house too hot by reason of insufficient ventila¬ 
tion. The great object to aim at is to give air 
very early on bright mornings ; it is when the 
first rays of the sun strike the house that 
mlsohief is done by scalding both foliage and 
berries, as when they are quite dry it takes a 
very high temperature to harm them; but I do 
not believe that excessive heat is requisite at 
all, as there is ample time in an ordinary 
summer to ripen a good crop of Grapes without 
any hurrying—at least, if the kinds really 
adapted to Greenhouse culture are planted ; and 
after trying all known kinds I oan safely say 
there is nothing to beat Black Hamburgh and 
Fosters Seedling. They never fail to produce a 
good crop of medium-sized bunches, and to 
finish them off fit for table early in the season, 
so that they may be used before the bad 
weather for keeping Grapes comes on, as It is 
when the heavy autumnal rains and fogs 
come on that Grapes in unheated houses go 
off by damping, ana those who go in for late 
kinds must have one or two hot-water pipes 
in the house to keep the atmosphere dry, or 
their losses will be heavy from damping. I 
hear a good many complaints of red spider 
attacking Vines this 
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wonder, when we have our orohard trees 
smothered with It; and I must confess that we 
are, even with all our improvements, put to our 
wits’ ends by such a season as the present, for 
with outdoor subjects we cannot give a genial 
atmosphere while a wind like that from an 
Egyptian desert is blowing week after week and 
not a drop of rain. But in our hothouses, as 
soon as the sun begins to decline, we damp the 
floors, walls, and every dry surface, and shut 
up closely, raising a heavy vapour that keeps 
red spider at bay, and in the dewy eve, if warm 
and still we give air again, but if dry and 
harsh, shut up closely, and by keeping the 
foliage at least 16 inches from the glass, 
we have very little trouble with red spider. 
An unlimited supply of liquid must be given 
to the roots. I could hardly say how many 
hundreds of gallons have been used in our 
Vineries this season, as unless the roots can 
find plenty of liquid food, the best treatment of 
the tops in the world is of no use, they will soon 
flag, and fall a prey to all the ills Vines are heir 
to.—J. G., Hants, 



SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Notwithstanding the shortness of the honey 
season, but few bee-keepers have failed to 
secure a fairly good harvest, and in some in¬ 
stances very heavy returns have been made. 
The bee and honey shows now being held are 
well supplied, and great progress continues to 
be made in improved beekeeping. The mani¬ 
pulation of live bees is practically illustrated 
at these shows, the best methods being shown 
of driving bees, capturing the queen, trans¬ 
ferring combs from straw skeps to bar-frame 
hives, and so forth. These take place in a 
specially constructed bee-tent, in whioh visitors 
oan view with safety the mysteries of the hive, 
and witness the perfect command the scientific 
apiarian has over his bees. Demonstrations in 
improved straw skep management are also 
made, showing how perfectly unnecessary is 
the old-fashioned practice of destroying bees in 
order to obtain their honey. In 

Exhibiting at honey sutfws, care should 
be taken that all honey exhibits present as 
neat and attractive appearance as possible. 
8eotions of oomb-honey should be quite 
filled, having all oells sealed, the surfaces 
of oomb being quite even. Evenness of surfaoe 
is attained by the use of dividers between section 
boxes, whioh allow about quarter of an inch at 
the top and bottom for the passage of the bees. 
All projections are thus obviated. Sections 
should be removed from the hive Immediately on 
completion—before the capping of the oells is 
thiokened by the bees. Thinness of capping is 
one of the chief points of perfection in oomb- 
honey. Whiteness of oomb Lb another important 
feature, and another reason why sections ahould 
be removed as soon as completed, for if left on 
after completion the spotless whiteness of the 
oomb b marred by the heat and the traffic of 
the bees over them. When held to the light 
the honey within the comb should present an 
amber oolour, and be bright and transparent. 
Oare ahould be taken to prevent granulation of 
the honey after removal from the hive. Thu 
may be effected by keeping it in a warm tem¬ 
perature. All sections in each exhibit should 
match, as near as possible, in style of work, 
quality and oolour. Sections should be glazed 
on both sides, and the glass so attached that it 
oan be easily removed for the examination of 
honey by the judges. If sections are exhibited 
in glazed orates, the gbzlng of the sections b 
notneoessary. Extracted honey should be put up 
in dear glass jars. It b important that the glass 
be clear, otberwbe the appearanoe of the honey 
b spoiled. Run or extracted honey b usually 
exhibited in glass screw-capped jars, holding 
just 1 lb. 

Driving bees trom straw skeps. —Honey is 
now obtained from straw hives at the end of 
the season by driving, and so saving the lives of 
the bees, instead of destroying them over the 
brimstone-pit, as practised by the oottage bee¬ 
keeper of the old school. At swarming time 
bees are very little dbposed to use their stings ; 
the reason of thb is that every bee, before 
leaving with the swarm, has gorged itself with 
honey. In thb condition their temper b good. 
If, therefore, before lifting the hive we wbh to 


drive, we blow a little smoke into the entrance 
and strike the sides, the bees become alarmed 
and excited, and act exaotly as they do before 
swarming—fill themselves with honey. In this 
state we can do anything we like with them; 
we, therefore, turn up the hive (with the bees 
staring us in the faoe), take an empty skep and 
place over it, bringing the edges together at the 
point toward which the combs run. Having 
passed an iron skewer through the edge of the 
empty skep Into the one below, and fixed up the 
top skep by means of two bent wires or driving- 
irons, we proceed to rap upon the sides 
of the stock hive with the open hands, a loud 
buzzing b soon heard, and the bees are seen 
rushing up into the empty skep. In a few 
minutes they will all be found to nave left the 
old hive, excepting, perhaps, a few stragglers ; 
these oan be brushed off as the combs are re¬ 
moved. The driven bees oan be united to other 
stocks, which will make them very strong, and 
ensure filled supers the next season ; or two or 
three lots may be put into one hive and fed up 
with sagar-syrup till they have made comb 
and store sufficient food for winter consumption. 
It is, however, far better to place them on 
ready-stored combs, as comb-building b very 
exhausting labour, more particularly so at a 
season in which naturally combs are not built. 
The next best thing to giving worked-out combs 
b to provide the driven bees with comb-founda¬ 
tion ; thb, if given in full sheets, strong lots of 
bees will soon build out. 8. 8. G. 


1 588 . —Strong sunshine for beee and uniting 
WeaJE B w a rms. —Will someone learned In bees kindly 
tell me if the hives should be shaded In very hot weather 
Ids not mean fresh swarms, but hives in general. Our 
hive, frame, and straw skeps all face east, out a strong 
south-easterly sun beats on them most of the day, so, 
latterly, in the great heat we have shaded the hives with 
mala Is this right, or does the hot sunshine do the bees 
good 1 Seoondly, in uniting two weak swarms, is it neces¬ 
sary to oapture one of the queens, or will one be destroyed 
by the bees themselves, leaving the other all right ?— 
Wood Sousl. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The rapid): j shortening days and the ragged 
appearance presented by many of the occupants 
of the poultry-yard tell us that winter b 
approaching, and that the fowb are about to 
put on a new dress. The present season, 
perhaps, more than any other ahowa us what 
poultry keepers are made of—whether they 
belong to the class who leave the future to take 
oare of Itself, or whether they may be ranked 
amongst the number who consider that the 
future must be taken into account as well as 
the present if the business is to be a profitable 
one. During the next few weeks—I may, 
indeed, say months—eggs will be getting scarcer 
every day until at last, if there are no pullets 
of the year to take the places of the hens, the 
supply will be entirely discontinued. Now, this 
dboouraging state of things will not be brought 
about by the weather, but will be caused by the 
moult through whioh the adult fowb have to 
pass. It b easy to understand that the drain upon 
the fowl must be a severe one, especially if the 
birds are not oarefully attended to, and every 
additional moult whioh the hen has to undergo 
b more trying than its predecessor, and thus 
leaves her more unfit to re-oommenoe laying. 
Thb, therefore, should be a lesson to the poultry 
keeper to weed out hb stock while they are 
still young. If hens moult late in the autumn 
(and they moult later every year) it is very 
certain that they will not re-oommenoe laying 
until the turn of the year, when eggs are realb- 
ing very low prioes indeed. It b therefore im¬ 
possible for their eggs to pay anything towards 
the winter’s keep, and this means a dear loss. 
Thb first thing, then, that the poultry-keeper 
should do, b to go through hb stock of fowls 
and mark off those whioh it will be advisable 
to sell. If he keeps but a few bent, say 
half a-dozen or so, it will pay him best to sell 
the lot and lay in the same number of pullets 
hatched in Maroh or April last. If, on the 
other hand, hb present stock b a large one, it 
will be a good plan to retain some of the pullets 
of 1886, and dear out the remainder. The 
selection of those whose lives are to be spared 
will depend upon ciroumstanoea, If some of 
the hens have proved themselves first-class 
layers, or are good specimens of their 
breed, or of a. stamp suitable for table 
Original from 
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purposes, common sense would advise no to 
keep suoh birds for breeding purposes. Bat, 
if there is not much to ohooie between the 
whole stock, another plan must be followed. 
In this oase I would advise the breeder 
to keep those bens which are likely to 
moult early. Suoh birds, if generously 
treated daring the season of moult, will 
be likely to re-oommenoe laying before the year 
Is out, and thus pay handsomely for the little 
attention bestowed upon them. The moulting 
season will be hastened by allowing the hens, if 
of a sitting variety, to sit for a week or two on 
some china eggs. As soon as the moult begins, feed 
well on stimulating food. The soft fowl should 
be peppered and given warm, and a little meat, 
ohopped very small, may be mixed with it. 
Some Hempseed should also be given for a 
change. Some Douglas mixture should be 
added to the drinking-water—about two table- 
spoonfuls of the mixture to a pint of water 
being sufficient. The mixture is prepared by 
dissolving half-a-pound of sulphate of iron 
and oue ounce of sulphuric acid in two 
gallons of water, and is very useful at suoh 
times. If it is considered unnecessary 
to prepare so muoh at a time, the same 
end will be obtained by placing a piece of 
sulphate of iron, about the size of two Filberts, 
and ten drops of sulphuric aoid into each gallon 
of drinking water. The fowls must be kept 
warm, especially at night, and, if possible, oon- 
fined in a covered ran during showery weather. 
Plenty of green food must, of course, be sup¬ 
plied. Attention to these minor details will go 
far to help the fowls at a trying season, and any 
extra outlay will be well repaid. The remainder 
of tiie stook, which it is intended to dispose of, 
should be sold before the moulting begins. Few 
higglers care to buy old hens after the feathers 
begin to fall, and if the birds must be kept until 
they are decked out in their new plumage, their 
owner must be prepared to lose at least two 
months’ keep. It will, therefore, pay him better 
to feed rather generously for a week or to, 
and then sell off the lot at onoe. It 
should be remarked that I am here considering 
the poultry yard from a business point of view. 
It is useless for poultry-owners to oomplain of a 
scarcity of eggs during the winter months if all 
the fowls in their yards are hens which moulted 
late In the autumn, and are afterwards enjoying 
a well-earned rest. If the fowls are looked 
upon as pets, it is, of course, a very different 
matter. In suoh oases pleasure, not profit, is 
the poultry-keeper’s watohword. To sum up : 
If the poultry-owner expeots a plentiful supply 
of eggs during the winter months and a satis¬ 
factory profit and loss acoount for the year 
as well, he must have a large proportion 
of pullets in his yard, and the greater part of 
the old hens must be sold off every autumn 
before the moulting season begins, so that It 
shall only be at rare intervals that all the fowls 
in the yard are not paying something for their 
keep. _ Dooming, 

1521.— Babbits fop the table.— I have 
been keeping Belgian hare-rabbits for the last 
six months, and find them excellent for the 
table. They grow very fast, and at three 
months are as large as a full-grown wild rabbit. 
I keep them in good-sized hutohes, about 3 feet 
by 2 feet, with wire runs 4 by 8 attached, so 
that they get plenty of air and exeroise. This 
is a far better method than the usual one of 
keeping them in small hutohes, which always 
smell, and do not allow the rabbit to move 
about. A room might do for the young rabbits 
after they leave the doe, and until they are fit 
to kill, but there would be difficulties about the 
introduction of litters of different ages, and in 
any oase the buck and the breeding does must 
be kept apart. For every reason I should 
recommend “ Harold” to keep them in hutohes. 
They will cat almost anything—bran, pollard, 
bay, bread, Oats for dry food; and garden- 
stuff, roots, Wild Parsnip, Sorrel, Dandelion, 
Sow Thistle, fresh Grass, &o., for green stuff, 
A regular supply of milk is good for them.— 
Boris. 

1689.—Unhealthy fowls.— My fowls are afflicted 
with a malady I oms designate by no other name than the 
•oufflee, The eyes become watery, there seems a slight 
difficulty in breathing, the orope are full of wlnd. We 
have lost a great number of chicks; up to the age of two 
or three weeks they were in perfect health, and then 
drooped and died. The fowls are at liberty, are most 
generously and carefully fed, and have fresh water several 
time a day. What can I do for a remedy ?—|Bantam. 
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BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDBNTO. 

Questions.— Queries and s ow n art inserted In 
GABDixnre free of charge if corre s pondents follow the mist 
Sere laid down for (Mr guidance, AM (Kmmunioationefor 
insertion should be dearly and oonoierty written on one 
tide the paper only, and addressed to tie Envoi of Gab- 
denino, 97, Southampton-street, OcvcrU-gurden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender art required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate pieoe of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

. Answers (which, with the c meption of such as eannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their erpsri- 
enes is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in GAnomno should mention Me number in which they 
appeared* 

1690. — Tree Mignonette —Will someone kindly tell 
me how to grow tree Mignonette?—P. A. L. I. 

1691. — Seakale. — 1 sowed some Seaksle-seed this 
spring. What course of treatment must 1 adopt BOW with 
the plant*?—T. G., Notts. 

1592.-Blood-manure for Grape Vines.—Could 
anyone kindly tell me if blood-manure is a specially good 
thing tor Grape Vines?— F. Payer. 

1693. — Raising 1 Roses from seed.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to raise Rows from seeds ? Ought the 
pipe to be sown now?— G. Smith. 

1694. —Potato Onions—1 shall be glad of informa¬ 
tion with respeot to time and mode of planting Potato 
Onions. Soil light—T. G., Notts. 

1595 — Nerlnes and Freeslas,— When is the heat 
time to plant and the proper manner of growing Nerlno 
oorusoa and Freesla refraota alba?-F. J. 8. 

1698.—Ivy for a windy position.—What kind of 
Ivy would thrive best on a south bank muoh exposed to 
strong winds, and when would be the best time to plant 
It ?—A. B. 

1597.—Quince stocks tor grafting.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what is the best method of propagating 
the Quince to form etooki for grafting Pears on ? — Anxious 
Inquirer. 

1698 —Treatment of Cyclamen —Will any reader 
of Gardening kindly inform me what Bhould bs the treat¬ 
ment now of seedling Cyclamen from one or two years old ? 
—Hi&ondslli. 

1599—Plants for unheated greenhouee.-i 
have a small unheated greenhouse, running from east to 
west. Clan you tell ms what may be grown in it to beat 
advantage ? -Cheshire. 

1800.—Unfruitfal Walnut-tree.— What fs the best 

S ian to adopt to oauee a Large Walnut-tree to bear fruit? 
he tree i* In a healthy condition, but has never borne 
any fruit— Whits Rosr. 

1601 -Heliotrope-leaves withering.—Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me the probable reason why the leaves 
of my Heliotrope wither at the ends, and should they be 
kept in a shady position ?- W. J. 

1602— Fancy Pelargoniums and Pansies.— 
Will someone kindly give me a list of about a dozen of the 
best fancy Pelargoniums a r d also a dozen of the best 
Pansies for exhibition ?—T. J. G. 

1603 -Top-dressing for lawn-tennis ground. 
—What Is the best top-dressing for a lawn-tennii ground 
in the winter, eo as to get rid of the Moss ? Is fowl’s- 
manure any good for this purpose ?—Rixqwold. 

1604.—Fruiting Duckweed (Nertera depressa).— 
Would this plant thrive In a batia, 18 inches in diameter, 
with fountain whioh plays daily for some minutes, in a 
conservatory, from whioh the frost is excluded?— Salf. 

1606 —French Marigolds.— Some French Marigold 
seed was sown late, In mistake for a biennial; It is now 
half on inch high ; will it be aoy use trying to winter It in 
a frame to flower next year 1—A Devonshire Amateur. 

1606 — Design in flowers.—At our forthcoming 
flower show there is a prize offered for the beet design in 
flowers. Gould anyone suggest some suitable designs for 
the purpose, and some hints on how to proceed?—T. O. 8. 

1607. — Berry-bearing creepers for a north 
wadi.—Will someone please to tell me the names of some 
hardy berry-bearing creepers that will attaoh themselves 
to the northern wall of a dwelling-house? Evergreens 
preferred.—H. F. 

1608 — Oloae- growing shrubs. — Would same 
reader of Gardening kindly give me the names of a few 
close-growing, evergreen shrubs of a hardy nature, suit¬ 
able for the upper slopes of a rook garden ? The position 
is sunny and sheltered.—R A; D. 

1609. — Wintering zonal Pelargonium cut¬ 
tings.— Can I keep outtiDga of zonal Pelargoniums 
through the winter in a cold frame, or on a rather dark 
shelf in the Utohen ? If not, can anyone kindly suggest a 
means of doing so, as I have no greenhouse ? -H. P. D. 

1610.—Wintering Marguerites.—My Marguerites 
have b.come large-floeerlng plants in a border. If it is 
desired to winter them In pote. should they be out back 
soon, previous to potting up? Smaller examples, now 
full of Dloom, look more likely for pot work.—O il. 

1611.—Lawn-tennis ground.—We have either to 
tutf our lawn-tennie ground for next year's plsy or to sow 
seed, such has been the destruction of the turf during the 
play of this droughty season. Should v e decide to turf, 
when should it be done, and when would it be safe to open 
the ground for play next year ? I may mention that I am 
alluding to a publio ground with 60 members. When 
would be the latest period when sowing oould he done this 
1 autumn ?-T. H. Morgan. 


1612.—Glazing a email greenhouse.—l am in 
tending to put up a small greenhouse. Will someone 
kindly inform me whioh is the best system of glazing—the 
old-fashioned ‘‘patty” eyetem, or the more modern iron 
frame, by whioh the use of putty is avoided?—J. H. O. 

1618.— Uses of a two-light Melon-frame. —Har¬ 
ing become possessor of a two-light Melon-frame I would 
be glad to know to what uses it might be applied during 
the coming winter months. I do not grow bedding 
plants, but merely border perennials and hardy Ferns.— 
R. A D. 

1614. — A plague of cats.—I am greatly plagued 
with cats. I hive a bit of garden, and 1 have fenced tt 
round to prevent their entranoe; but it is of no use. 1 also 
have some pretty English birds, aud 1 am afraid they will 
devour them. What can I do to save my flowers and 
birds ?-E. F.T. 

1615. —Hybridising.—I have obtained a crop between 
the commoa bedding Pelargoniums and one of the large- 
flowered kinds. " Will" B. O. R." kindly tell me if this Is 
a rare thing to do, or has the same crop b»en affected 
before? The hybrid is the most singular-looking plant I 
ever saw.—D unstbr. 

1616. —Wild flowers.—We have lately moved from a 
neighbourhood abounding in wild flowers to one whioh 
has very few. How can we best introduce them to oar 
looallty ? We are espsolaliy distressed to hear that there 
are no Primroses here. The soil Is g'avelly; the county is 
Surrey. —W allflowrr. 

1017.—Skeletonising flowers and leaves,—Will 
any reader of Gardening oblige ms with Instructions as to 
hoe to skeletonise flowers, Ferns, and leaves ? I recently 
saw some flowers and Ferns quits white in oolour, and 
admirably skeletonised ; but oould not obtain the method 
by whioh they were done.— Whits Ro3H. 

1618. —Culture of tuberous Begonias.—I have 
two tuberous Begonias, which bloomed profusely last year. 
The plants this year look extremely healthy, but have not 
a blossom on them, though treated in exactly the same 
way as 1 sat year. Can it be that they, like many other 
plants, require a season of rest ?— Rirondhllb. 

1619. — Plants for a cottage garden ehow.— I 
am only 11 years old; bat I want to try to grow some¬ 
thing for a oottage garden Bhow next year In August. I 
first thought I would try Pansies; but I saw la a former 
number of Gardening that they hive to be sown In June. 
Cm someone reoommend me anything else?—J. L. W. 

1820. -Management of a bowling-green.— We 
have a bowling-green here badly infested with Moss. Will 
someone kindly inform me what (and how) I should apply 
to it to destroy the same; and also please state now 
muoh manure should be required to give a good orop of 
Giase ? The green is 42 yards square.—G. 8., Ayrshire. 

1621. — Heating greenhouse for Cucumber 
growing.— I have a greenhouse (span), 15 feel by 9 fees, 
and 9 feet high, in whioh I wleh to grow Cucumbers this 
winter. I should be pleased to know what amount of 
4-Inoh piping this house would require to heat It properly. 
Would piping down one side only be sufficient ?—Enirqt. 

1622. — Arranging a border.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how to arrange a border, 2 yards wide, with hardy 
perennials, and whether I shall have to sow the seed or 
plant bulbs in the border, or sow them In a oold frame, 
aud then transplant to the border ? I want them to com- 
menoe flowering next February, if possible. The border 
will be 20 yards long.—L earner. 

16?S.—Plants for window-boxes.—We have five 
windows, facing east, for which we have two seta of boxes 
outside. In the early spring these are filled with Crooutee. 
and in Jane with Pelargoniums, Ac. What plants and 
bulbs craid we have which would flower between thees 
times, and when eh raid they be planted ? Forget-me-not 
Is too straggling ?— Kirk by Lonsdale. 

1821. — Tomatoes diseased.— I haveabonttixty good 
Tomato plants, all bearing on an average about one 
dozen and a-half apleoe, and some of the fruit are turning 
quits blaok and going bad, all starting from the bottom 
of the fruit. Could anyone tell me the oause of this com¬ 
plaint, before all the fruit Is quite gone; and is there any 
way of stopping it ?—Bad Luck. 

1625. —Unhealthy Bouvardlas.—My Bouvardlas 
have been out in a frame until three days ago, when I felt 
obliged to pot them earlier than I intended, because the 
leaves became brown and died. I should like to know the 
probable reason cf this—whether the cold nights or an 
accidental syringing with water when attending to the 
Violets in the next frame may have caused it?— Oil. 

1626. — Trees for sea-side.— What are the most 
suitable trees, shrubs, and bushes, for planting a recrea¬ 
tion ground at Tynemouth, Northumbrian Coast, exposed 
to sea-breezea? Understand that Evergreen Oak (Querous 
ilex) and White Cedar (Oapreesus tbuoides) endure salt 
breezes well; also Mountain Ash (Pyrus auouparla). 
Should like list of those likely to thrive best.—W. F. L. 

1627 — Mushrooms In a frame.— I have a frame la 
my garden ; I broke up a small cake of Mushroom spawn, 
and planted it in it eight weeks ago. The soli therein con¬ 
sisted of mould (in whioh has been grown Potatoes) sad 
horse manure, mixed. Is the soil of a suitable kind ? I 
water the bed twice a-week. I have not had a single 
Mushroom yet What had I better do ? — Constant 
Reader. 

1628 —Mulching? fruit-trees.—Will some pract’eal 
man kindly advise me In the following matter?—My pyra¬ 
midal trees, Pear and Apple, on Quince and Pandits 
stocks, 12 and 14 years old, are under a south wall Of 
late years I have mulched their roots 2 feet round from 
centre to great advantage* Wonld It be better to con¬ 
tinue the covering through the winter, or to remove it ia 
October, and re-plaoe next May or June?—O. F. 

1629 —Lilies for a cold district—I wish to pur- 
ohsee some of the finer kinds of hardy Lilies, and should 
be obliged if any reader of Gardening oould inform me if 
the following kinds would be likely to thrive in a very 
cold dlstriot of Northumberland 7—L'.lium oarniolioum, L. 

S yrenaicum, L. parvum. L. Pomponium veruna, L. 

[ansont, L. Humboldt!, L. tenuifolium, L. maritimum. 
L. Washlrgtonianum, L pulcbellum. I may say that 
Lillums pardalinum, auperbum, canademe, testaoeum, 
oolohloum, Thunberglanum, ohaloedonicum, aid the 
commoner kinds grow very well with me.—M. F 
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1630, —Bose Duke of Edinburgh.—! grew this 
ImI year, and had a vigorous shoot, 8 test long, and three 
Others 2 feet each. I pegged the latter down to 3 Indies 
from the ground, and topped the oentral one. This year, 
instead of the good show of bloom I expected, the pegged- 
down shoots withered In from the ends, and look bad 
generally, whilst the oentral shoot has seven side-growths 
on it, a foot long eaoh, terminating In bloom?, bat very 
poor. This wood is very strong and healthy. Besides 
these, I have four strong growths from the lower part of 
the tree, 3 feet and 4 feet long. How should I prooeed to 
secure a specimen bush ?—J. 0. 

1631. — Heating lean-to greenhouse with floe. 
—1 shall be muoh obliged for Reformation on the above 
subject - method ol building, best materia's, the way to 
Irsure no fames esoaptng; now to keep the atmosphere 
moist; how large the flae should be to keep up at least a 
heat of 60 degs. In severe weather; should it ran along the 
back or front, or all round, and, Anally, can it be reoom 
mended as a means of heating, where hot-water pipes can¬ 
not be afforded, fora house wherein sonal Pelargoniums will 
bo required to flower in the winter? Gould any portion 
of the floe be used to heat propagating-bed In the same 
manner as hot-water pipes are used? Is it eoonomtoal? 
—Taoora. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1632. -Storing Apples for winter. —What is 
really the best way to store Apples—in heaps, or on 
shelves?—D. 

[It seems pretty certain that Apples keep best when 
stored in bulk - t.e., in heaps, or in tubs or boxes. When 
spread out singly on shelves they frequently become dry , 
mealy , and worthless.] 

1633. —Watering Tea Boees in winter.—will 
T< a Roses in a cold-house require watering during winter ? 

—Novici, Leicester. 

[Tea Roses, “wintered in a cold house, will only require 
during that period sufficient water to keep the soil moder¬ 
ately moist and the roots and shoots from shrivelling up.] 

1634. —Fuchsias and Pelargoniums.—How often 
do these plants require cutting down, and when 1s the beet 
time of the year to do it?—0. W. F. 

[Both of these plants require to be cut back annually. 
Fuchsias should be so treated in the spring, fust before 
growth recommences, and Pelargoniums should be pruned 
at the end of the summer, after they have ceased flower¬ 
ing.] 

1636.—Grapes not colouring.—My late Grspse 
(Black Hamburgh) have not begun to ohange colour yet. 
Gan you tell me the reason ?— M. A. L. 

[The only conclusion toe can come to in this case is that 
the Vines were started into growth very late in the season, 
or that they are in a bad state of health.] 

1636. —Pentstemons and Salvia patens.—Will 
Peutetemons and Salvia patens stool the winter out-of- 
doors, or must they be token In? -Salvu. 

|Pentstemons may be called hardy plants, and all the 
protection they require during the winter is a little half- 
decayed manure placed over the roots,- and a covering of 
the common Bracken or clean straw may be laid over the 
foliage with advantage. Young seedlings do better when 
they have the protection of a cold frame durim the winter. 
Salvia patens is not a really hardy plant, therefore it is 
much better to lift the roots of it late in the autumn, and 
store them in pots or boxes Ailed with soil, in almost any 
place secure from frost, ana re plant them in the sprinj .J 

1637. —Syringing Grapes—Will you kindly tell me 
111 should syringe my Craps Yinee after the fruit has 
turned colour?— Young Gardinzr, South Devon. 

[Discontinue syringing the Vines on which the fruit is 
colouring, and maintain a rather dry, warm, and 
buoyant atmosphere within the vinery. This will help to 
finish the fruit off in good style.] 

1638. —Victoria Regia Water-Lily.—I shculd feel 
much obliged for information as to where, when, aod by 
whom, the Victoria Regia Water-Lily wss discovered?— 
Hirondbllb. 

[The Victorian Regia Water-Lily wot discovered by Sir 
Robert Schonburgh, in 1836, in the Btrbice river, British 
Guiana. 


1689.— Plant protection in winter.— What is the 
best mateilal to use as “dry litter" for proteotlng plants, 
such as Antirrhinums, Canterbury Balls, Ao., from froet? 
—Salvia. 

[Probably the best of aU material for this purpose, 
where it can be procured, is the dry fronds of the common 
Brake Fern, or Bracken: the next best material is dry 
straw litter or dried Rushes.] 

1640. —Ioseote on Pansies.—I shoal l be glad to 
know wbat is the little green insect on ths enclosed Pansy- 
shoots, and how to cure it. I have several plan's affected 
in the same manner.—Karr. 

[The Pansy-shoots sent were covered with green-fly, 
probably arising in a great measure from the long-con¬ 
tinued drought. Syringe them well with Tobacco water, 
and water freely at the roots, and mulch them with some- 
decayed manure.] 

1641. — Planting Gooseberry-bushes. — Would 
you kindly say when Is the best time to plant Gooseberry- 
boshes, what kind of soil suits them best, and how manure 
should be applied?— Goosbbbrrt. 

[The best time to plant Gooseberries is in the month of 
October. A good deep loamy soil suits them beet, and a 
good dressing of half-decayed farmyard-manure should be 
dug into the ground before planting.] 

1642. —Habrothamnoa slogans. — Is this plant 
hardy enough to be wintered lu a cold greenhouse— i.e., 
where there is no heat but that from the sun, and what is 
its season of blooming ?— Edinburgh. 

[This Habrothamnus is not a hardy plant, and there¬ 
fore the greenhouse in which it is grown must be arti¬ 
ficially heated during the winter season. Its period of 
flowering usually is towards the close of summer and 
during the autumn,] f “ 
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1648.—Discoloured Boae-leavee.—Please give 
oauss of the black stain on the Rose-leaf sent, and cure. 
Several plants in my greenhouse In similar state — Spbbd- 

WBLL. 

[The Rose and other plants in the greenhouse have evi¬ 
dently been badly affected with green-fly ; this insect leaves 
a sticky deposit on the foliage of plants. Roses especially, 
and this is very often followed by a black fungoid growth, 
as on the leaves sent. Wash them well with soapy water, 
and, if any green-fly is seen, fumigate ttvo or three times 
with Tobacco.] 

1644.— Potato growing for market —I should be 
greatly obliged if you would give me your opinion as to 
whether Potato growing for market would be likely to 
pay 10 miles out of London— Stratton. 

[As a market crop in good seasons Potatoes are fairly 
remunerative ; but a great deal depends in this respect on 
the nature of the sou in the locality chosen for their cul¬ 
ture If it will not produce a first rate article, then 
failure ts a foregone conclusion. Inferior samples of 
vegetables of any kind do not pay for their carriage to 
the London marks fs.J 

1616.—Discoloured Panoratiam-leavea— What 
Is the cause of the leaves of my Pancratium plants turning 
red, like the specimen sent ? Is it caused by an Insect, 
and can you suggest a remedy ?— A Subscriber. 

[The leaf of the Pancratium sent was badly infested 
*oUh thrips, and this is the cause of the redness complained 
of. The best remedy is to fumigate frequently with 
Tobacco, and also sponge the under sides of the leaves wUh 
soapy water two or three times.] 

1646. — Mealy-bug on Stephanotls.— Can you tell 
me of any effectual oure for mealy-bug on a Stephanotls? 
The plant Is trained on wires running the length of the 
stove, about 6 lnohes below the glass.— Abbot Hall. 

[Syringe the Stephanotis freely wUh a solution of para¬ 
ffin and water, in the proportion of a large wineglassful 
of the former to 3 gallons of the latter; the mixture must 
be kept constantly stirred while it is being used. The 
giant should be shaded after syringing, if the sun is shin¬ 
ing brightly. Also set to work with the sponge and soapy 
water, and thoroughly cleanse the wood and foliage, dis¬ 
lodging the insects from the joints of the leaves vnth a 
sharp-pointed stick dipped in paraffin. Persevere with 
these remedies, and in time the pest wiU be overcome ; but 
there must be no relaxation of the effort.] 

1647. —Planting Strawberries —What other sorts 
of Strawberries (two or three more) shall I plant besides 
British Queen so as to get a suooesdon ? Boll loamy and 
good. Are Monstrosity and Ourloslty good ones?-G. 
Smith. 

[Besides British Queen plant Vicomtesse Hericart de 
Thury. President , and Filbert Pine. We do not know 
anything of the merits of the other kinds inquired about.] 

1648. —I□ sects on Tropes olnms.—Will you kindly 
tell me what these little Insects are whloh are destroying 
my Tropseolums Lobblaoum and canariense, and how 
I can get rid of them and protect the plants?— F. 
Be? nit r. 

[The insects attacking your Tropceolums are very nearly 
allied to the Turnip Flea Beetles—in fact they belong to 
the same genus (Haltica). Shake the plants over newly- 
painted or tarred pieces of board or tin; or syringe the 
plants with soft soap and water .— G. S. 8.] 

1619.—Vine-leaves dried np —Will you kindly tell 
me what is the matter with my Vines, whloh I planted 
this year? Some of them have their leaves dried up the 
same at the one sent, and some of them look all right. 
What am 1 to do?— Constant Rbadbr. 

[The Vine-leaves did not appear to be suffering from 
any disease, but were dried up by scorching from intense 
sun-heat, showing that insufficient ventilation urns given 
early in the day when the foliage was wet with dew; this 
is a most frequent cause of the mischief from which your 
Vines have suffered. Give abundant ventilation to the 
house now, and see that the roots are well supplied with 
waler.] 

1650 —Wintering FnchBlaa.— I wish to preserve 
through the winter two seedling Fuohtias, planted oub In 
the open border early In the summer. Would it be safe to 
leave them out all winter, or had I better pot them up 
and briag them indoors?—W. H. 

[The seedling Fuchsias had better be potted up at the 
end of September, and be wintered in a cod greenhouse. 
They might survive the winter in the open air; but it is a 
matter of great doubt.] 

1861.— Ozar violets— A friend having given me a 
few plants of the Ozar Violet, but not enough to fill my 
frame, I should be glad to know, if I struck some runners 
now, whether I should be likely to get a few flowers from 
them in the winter* I have some very forward runners— 

VlOLBT. 

[It is far too late, in a general sense, to propagate 
Violets from runners for winter-flowering ; but, as you 
have some good ones, and wish to Jul the frame, a few of the 
strongest might be selected, and, if carefully tended, might 
bring a few flowers during the winter.] 

1652.— White Lapagerla.— Hy white Lapagerla is 
blooming profusely, but the blossoms are not so large as 
usual ana the oolour Is yellow rather than whits. The 
plant Is growing in a large box, and has been well supplied 
with water and liquid-manure. Can this f Ullng-off in rolour, 
Ac. , be the result of the intense heat ?— G. H. E , Nether ton. 

[No doubt, the change of colour in Lapagcria-flowers is 
largely due to the great heat of the past summer. Keep 
the house as cod as can be done now, and probably the eml 
complained of wiU disappear .) 

1653 — Chrysanthemum shoot going blind.— 
Can you tell me if the enclosed shoot of a Chrysanthemum 
plant has been caused to go blind by the cuokoo-splt 
insect; and, if so, what is the beet way to get rid of them, 
and a description of the lnseot? My plants are otherwise 
healthy to all appearanees, as you will see by the leaves. 
—A. G. 

[/ cannot see any signs of the cuokoo-spU insect on your 
Chrysanthemum shoot; but, if the latter was attacked by 
this insect at the point, I can quite imagine it would 11 go 
blind .” The best way of getting rid of this insect is to re¬ 
move it with a small stiffish brush.—Q. S. S.J 


1654.— Taking np Po tatoe s.— I And my Potatoes 
Gate) have sprouted again, each Potato having three or 
four smaller ones attach'd to it about the size of PeasL 
but some larger. Should I take them up at ooo*, or what? 
—Novics, Leicester. 

[This is a case of what if known as “ supertuberation,” 
consequent on heavy rain following a long period qf 
drought. Take up the crop of Potatoes at once, or they 
will be of little value. ] 

1656. — Hardiness of Prickly Hsaths (Per- 
nettyas). —Would you kludly say if Ik is neoeesary to 
have Pemettyas brought indoors for winter, or would 
some, planted early ibis year, In front of a country 
ohuroh, lu rather a sheltered position, and now looking 
healthy, be likely to do well if left uudistorbsd?— Hiron- 

DSL LB 

[The Prickly Heaths are hardy plants, and should thrive 
t oeU in the position described.] 

1656 — Unhealthy Vine-leaves — I have tried 
everywhere about Jersey to fled out what is upon my 
Vine leaves and berriee. They are quite disfigured by it. 
If you can kindly assist me and tell me the oause I 
shall be very, very thankful, for the fruit is quite unpre¬ 
sentable. I enclose soms leaves of the Vine In question.— 
Claricb S. 


[The Vine-leaves sent were literally alive with thripe. 
If the fruit is ripe, it should aU be cleared off at once, and 
the Vines should receive several heavy fumigations with 
Tobacco , and twice or thrice daily well wash ths foliage on 
them with soapy water, applied forcibly with a garden 
engine or syringe. Give abundant ventilation to the 
vinery and well water the border, if the soil is at all 
dry.] 

1657.— A greenhouse queatlon.-Ia a south east 
aapeot a suitable ons for a small greenhouse (lean-to), 
whloh should be raised on pillars, and have a boarded 
Aoor, with door opening from room over ground Aoor, 
and how could it be least expensively, yet efficiently, 
heated ? The house to b?, say, 15 feet by 9 feet or 10 feed. 
—Subscriber. 


[A south-east aspect should be a good one for a green- 
house. The best way to heat it would be by hot-water 
pipes attached to a small saddle boiler.] 

16:8 — Wintering single Dahlias —My single 
Dahlias (from seed) are very snort—owlngjto the drought- 
bushy little things about a foot high ; only one or two 
have Aowered. What will be the beet way to save them 
through the winter ? Will it do to put the roots in a box 
of ashes, or dry soil, in a dark cellar? It Is dry and safe 
from frost —A Devonshire Amateur 

[The roots of single Dahlias should keep weU through the 
winter, if treated as you propose. The chief point to 
study is to carefully watch for and immediately remove 
any decaying portion of the stem or tubers that may make 
its appearance.] 

1669 —Heating hothouse ana greenhouse.— 
In a range of epan-roof hothouses and greenhouses what 
temperature should the heating apparatus be oapable of 
producing In the hothouse section and the greenhouse 
section respectively ? Also, wbat temperatures should be 
maintained in these structures during the winter ? Ie it 
desirable to have the boiler rather more powerful than la 
actually required to produoe the temperature ?— Amatbur. 
i [An efficient apparatus for heating hothouses and green¬ 
houses should be capable of maintaining a temperature, 
if required, of from 75 degs. to 80 degs. in the hothouse, 
and from 45 degs. to 60 degs. in the greenhouse. The 
winter temperature in these two departments should 
average respectively, in the hot one from 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
and in the cool one from k0 deis. to 50 degs. It is always 
advisable to have the boiler large enough to be capable 
of doing more than is actually required of it. The larger 
the heeding surface exposed to the action of the fire the lest 
fuel is consumed in proportion.] 

1660. — Unhealthy Lapag er la-leaves — Would 
you kindly say what ie the cause of the leaves of Lapagcrla 
rosea becoming diseased lice those enclosed? The ehoots 
of the plant are about 7 feet ot 8 feet in length, it was planted 
out last autumn, in a large zinc box In a greenhouse, in 
well-drained peat soil. Most of the leaves are affected in 
the same manner I syringe the plant dally In summer, 
but give it very little water-only a hen the soil seeps 
quite dry.—J. F. A 

[The Lapageria-leaves sent were covered with thrips , 
and that insect pest hew caused their unhealthy appear¬ 
ance. Probably the cause has been too much heat in the 
house, and also overdryness at the root. Examine the 
soil in which it is growing, and, if it is dry, give sufficient 
water to thoroughly moisten the whole of it, and keep the 
house cool and well ventilated, and continue the syringing 
twice daily; also fumigate with Tobacco several times on 
alternate evenings.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND PBUIT. 
Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to 6s 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
ttowers , and, if possible, fruit , or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name mare 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at ons time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, AsaUas, as these oan only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the meant of comparison at hand. 

,% Any communications respecting plants or fruit tent to 
name should always acoompany the pared, which should be 
addressed to. the Editor of Gardivino Illustrated, 87, 
Southampton-etreet, Strand , London, W.C* 

Names of plant *.—M re. Garden — Pyrus Aria var. 
and ul a to.— Charles Stratton.—1, Cannot name without 
a piece of the wood; 2, Late-flowering Cherry (Cerasus 
serotina); 8, American Meadow Sweet (Spiraea salioifolia); 

4, Common Soap-wort (8aponarla officinalis)- Devon- 

shirt.— Maoartney Rose (Rosa bracteata).- Muggins. — 

1, A variety of Juniper, probably Junlperus prooumbens ; 

2, A Japan Cypress (Retlnospora squarrosa) ; 8, Pea-fruited 
Japan Oppress (Retlnospora ptslfera); 4, A speoies of 

Whin, probably Ulex strlctue.- W. H .—We do not 

name Fuoheias.- An Amateur Nettled.—A Coleus of 

some kind; but cannot name from such a scrap.- 

M. A. A—lbs Loqu&t (Kricbotrya (MespUus) japonlca*. 
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- M. E. R .— Lotnarla megallaolca.- Stats .—Clover 

Dodder (Cnscuta Trlfolii)- M. R. P.—l, Varieties of 

Mallows ; 2, Glarkla pulchella.- W. A. Rees .—Thorn 

Apple (Datura Stramotiam).-C Fison .—Specimens 

rotten.- O. G.—Apparently a Verbascum of some kind. 

- R. Mott .—Cyrtomium japonicuin ; 2, White-nerved 

Eranthemom (Eranthemum leuconervum); 3, An Abuti- 

Ion, but specimen dried up- Dr. Matthews.— Celtla 

batonIcaefolia.- T. J. B .—Flowering Nutmeg (Lejce»- 

teria formoea).- Speedwell.—1, Justlcia camea; 2. 3, 

and 4, Quite unrecognisable ; please send again.- John 

Smith, Bucks .—Horn Plantain (Plantago coronopm)-- 

Melbourne —1. Fish Mint (Mentha aquatioa); 2, Golden 
Samphire (Inula crithmoldes); 3, Slender Si John’s Wert 
(Hypericum pulohrum); 4, Common Knot Grace (Poly¬ 
gonum avlculare)- W. N. Oates. — Common Arrow¬ 
head (Sagittaria eagittifolia).- LoxLy.— Common Knot 

Grass (Polygonum avioulire)- Mona —White flower, 

Canker Lettuce (Pyrola rotundlfolla); the other specimen, 

Wood Lily (Pyrola minor)-O. Bickley — 1, Ptrris 

tremula ; 2. Cannot name from infertile epscimen eent; 3, 
Pteris serrulate ; 4, Phlebodlum aureum. U. Shaw. — 

1, Selaginella pubesceni ; 2. Polyatlchum proliferum 
Wollaston!; 3. Cannot name from an {(.fertile frond; 4, 

Pkris serrulate cristate- N. C. J., Stroud.— The Lady 

Fern (Athyrium Flllx-fcemina). 

Names Of fruits.— Hyssop.— Apples, l, LordSuffleld *. 

2, Eoolenvllle Seedling.- Rill»nd.— Apple, Duchess o 1 

Oldenburg.- Caboon —Apples, a, Red Astraohan ; b> 

Keswick Oodlin.- G. R. Ding.— Apples, 1, Emperor 

Alexander; 2, Red Aitrachan ; 3, Strawberry Pippin ; 4 A 
local variety, which we cannot name; 4. Lemon Pippin. 

- Pytus Mahu.—l. Pear, Early Roust elet ; 2, Apple, 

Golden Pippin ; 3, Red Juneatiog ; 4, Not known ; prob¬ 
ably a local variety. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as ids have to goto 
press tom* time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are eartfully considered, cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received. 

«Fs should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

D. C., Newport .-Sheets tf galvanised iron suitable for 
greenhouse staging can be procured from almost any 

ironmonger.- J. 11 Verrall —If you can send us a 

flower and shoot of the plant in question, we will endea¬ 
vour to name It - W. M. R. C.— Take in Gardbnino 

Illustrated ; It will give you all the Information you re¬ 
quire on every subject connected with the garden. 


Catalogues received.— Florists' Flowers, Bedding - 
out Plants, Vegetable and Flower deeds. John Jardine. 

Juo., 11, Roberteon-plaoe, Kilmarnock.- Bu bs and 

Tuberou rooted Plants. William Bull, New Plant Mer¬ 
chant, 538, King's-read. Chelsea, London, S.w. - Bulbr. 

Oakshott and Millard, Royal Counties Seed Establishment, 
Reading.- Bulbs. Webb and Sons, Wordaley, Stour¬ 
bridge.- Dutch Flower Roots. W. Smith and Son, Kx- 

change Seed Warehousee, IS, Market-street, and 1, 

Hodden-street, Aberdeen.- Bulbs and Flowering Roots. 

Samuel Yates, 16 and 18 Old Militate, and 97, Shade-hill, 

Manchester.- Daffodils, Hardy Bulbs, and Plant*. 

Barr and Son, 12, Kiog-dtrect, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

1661 —Vegetable Marrow jam.— Will someone 

C leate to tell me of a simple receipt for making Vegetable 
[arrow jam?— F. Dowdino. 

1662 —Elderberries.— Can anyone kindly tell me if 
Elderberrlee when ripe can be used for any domestic 
pur pot e other than wine maklog?— Reader. 


MILDEW AND OTHER HURTFUL FUNCI 

EXTIRPATED BY 

Harris’s Specially Prepared 

SULPHIDE OF 

POTASSIUM. 


Stronglyreoommended by Mr. EDMUND TONES, B.C.L., 
and a number of leading horticulturists, as absolutely 
destructive to Mildew, Ao., ou plants. 

Mr. W. Coleman. Raotnor Castle, Ledbury, writes:— 

" 1 have given the Bulphide of Potassium a fair trial, and 
the excellent effect It has produced Is more than satisfactory 
—It is marvellous. The first trial was made on old winter 
Cucumbers, badly Infested with mildew. One syringing nearly 
oleaned them; a second completely destroyed the pest. The 
aeoond attack was made on red spider, also on Cucumbers; 
two dressings destroyed the spiaer. The third and most 
important trial was made on an old Vine, attacked by spider 
ana mildew; the result was equally satisfactory. A young 
Melon plant, infested with blook aphis, was well syringed; the 
plant is now dean and growing freely.” 

&3T The above successful results were obtained by the use 
of PHILIP HARRIS k CO.’S Specially Prepared Sulphide of 
Potassium, a very superior article to the ordinary chemical of 
that nauao. 

Sold In Bottles. Is. eaoh, or free by post Is. 3d. each, contain¬ 
ing sufficient to make 32 gallons of solution. 


PASTUPLANTA. 

A Concentrated Chemical Food for Plants. The true food of 
plants Is to return in the form of fertilisers to the soil the 
elements taken from It by the growth of the plants themselves. 
PASTUPLANTA contains these elements in a peouliar degree 
combined in a convenient and concentrated form. 

30s. per owt., or In Tins, containing about 2 lb., Is. each, or 
free by post Is. 6d. each. 

Both the above are obtainable of any Nurseryman or Seeds- 
man in the United Kingdom. 

Wholesale Agents: OSMAN k GO., 14, Windsor Street, 
Biahopegate, London, E. 

BOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


PHILIP HARRIS & CO., LlMlTKD, 
Bull Ring. Birmingham 
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HEATH MAM’S GUARANTEED 

6ARDEN HOSE 

Is cheapest, is best, 
does not crack, 
blister, or decay. 

Miles In stook, all lengths 
and size*. 



Trade Price*. 

Fittings, Reels, 
Pumps, &c. 

J. H. HEATHMAN & CO., 

2, Endell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.- 

V* The best and cheapest makers In the world.—ALFRED 
PEEL k SONS, Head Offioes: Wood-green, London: Cannon- 
mills-bridge, Edinburgh; Wlndhill, Bradford, Yorkshire; 
Phibsborough-rd., Dublin. Awarded Medal at the Royal Hot- 
t cultural Society’s Provincial Show, Liverpool, July. 1886, for 
our £12 Paxton Greenhouse; also at the Great Horticultural 
Show, held at Hull Botanlo Gardens, awarded Medal and 
First-class Certificate for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged 
by the Judges and Press to be the cheapest and best value ever 
exhibited. Greenhouses complete from 60s. Illustrated data- 
l ogue, with testimon ials and P reas op inions, I stamps. 

HORTICULTURAL SHEET QLA8S. 

▲ Large Stock of the undermentioned sizes always 
on hand In 21 oz. glass. 

14 by 13 _ 34 by 12 M 18 by 14 .. 18 by 16 _ 90 by 16 

16 by 12 _ 17 by 13 „ 90 by 14 .. 20 by 16 . 22 by 18 

18 by 12 M 90 by 13 .. 22 by 14 _ 29 by 16 „ 94 by 18 

20 br 12 - 16 by 14 .. 20 by 15 „ 94 by 16 .. 96 by 18 

Also a large assortment of other sizes In 15 oz. and 91 oz. 
Prioes on application. 

T. & W. FARMILOE, 

GLASS, OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
_Rochester Row. Westminster, London, S.W._ 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 

Am supplied to the Royal Gardena. 

■REST OOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, la. 8d. 

L» per sock; 10 for 10s.; 90 for 16s.; 10 for 95s.; sacks nr- 
CTLUDED. Two ton truok, 95s., free on ralL Best brown 
fibrous Kent Peat, 5s. per sack; 6 for ^ 6d. Best block 
fibrous Peat, 4s. fid. per sack: 5 for 90s. Coarse Bedfords. 
Silver Band, Is. fid. per bushel; per ton. 26e. Pure Leaf 
Mould, yellow fibrous Loam/ Peat Mould, Is. per bus! 
Potting oomposts^ 6*^ per sock_ Fresh Sphagnum U< 


ANOBL*and PETERSBURG MATS from 11s. to 91s. 
dozen. Raffia, Stloks, and Labels. BPBOIALITE TO 
BAOOO PAPER, 8d. per lb., 98 lb. for 18s. FINEST TO¬ 
BACCO CLOTH, fid. per lb.; 38 lb. for 18s. Price List sent 
tree.—W. HERBERT k OO., 9, Hop Exchange Warehouses, 
Booth work-street, London. 8.E (near London-bridge l 


Charcoal Bones. Guano, sc. ARCH 


Greenhouses for Everybody, 

T»HE LITTLE GEMS 1—The talk of every- 

K body I—Lean-to 65s., 8pan-roof 75s., our Prize Medal 
Span-roof Greenhouse, lo ft. by 10 ft., cirriage paid, £12. 
Lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft., unglazed, 4s. 6d., gtozed, 10s Half-glazed 
Doors, 8ashea, and Hash-bars Our Price List and Designs, 
with Testimonials, two stamps.—OGDEN k CO., Alexandra 
Palace Horticultural Works. Wood Green. London, N. 

PATENT CHAMPION 0 HOJ^WATfR HEATERS. 

The cheapest and most economical in the world. Can be 
placed inside or outside of greenhouse: no oost for setting: 
no engineers required; no attention when burning gas (except 
to regulate the heat); once alight alwav* alight; no getting 
up in the morning to find fires out ana plants frozen; will 
bum oil without attention from 16 to 20 hours; in use all over 
the world. A Gas or Oil H-ater. and 12 reet of 3-inch pipe, 
virder, and rings, complete, for 33s. Warranted satisfactory. 
Can be seen iu op»ration in show-rooms. Catalogues. Price 
List, and References free for one stamp.—OHAS. TOOPK k 
CO . Hot-water Engineer s. Stepne y-square. London. E. 

•PANNED GARDEN NETTING. — Elaatio 

I Netting, Tiffany, Wllleeden Rot-proof Scrim and Canvas, 


HREENHOUSES for everyone. 

VX —SHEPHERD k SON, the West London Horticultural 
Works, 36, Davisville-road. Shepherds Bush, London. Estl 
mates ana Illustrated Catalogues free._ 

R E E N H O U S E S !— 

Before purchasing Greenhouses obtain an estimate (freel 
from us. 8pecial " JUBILEE " design, with Testimonials and 

B moral Catalogue, post free.—PEARCE k HEATLEY, Thf 
orth London Horticultural Works. Holloway-rd.. London. N. 


THE CHEAPEST GLASS. 

OUT ANY SIZES. 

16-01 12a* 21-0 z. 16s.. per 100 feet. 

Putty Id. per lb. 

Packages free. Over £3 carriage paid. 

Patent Glass Cutters, fid. eaoh. Glazier’s Diamonds, 8s. to 
15s. each 

Horticultural Paints. 28s. per owt. 

W. DAVIS ft SON, 11, Queen-street. Cardiff. 


MANN & GO.’8 

Is unrivalled as a Manure for general Horticultural purposes. 
It produoes magnificent Plants. Flowers, Fruits, and Vege¬ 
tables, and is invaluable to all who grow for exhibition. 

UNIVERSAL FERTILISER. 

Over 1,000 First Prizes have been awarded to plants, to 
grown with this manure. Tin*, 1*., post free. 

In Bags, free on rail, Howden. 
UNIVERSAL) 71b. II lb. 231b. 561b. lew 

FERTILISER. / 1/- 19 3/3 P/I 11/- 

Crurhed Bones, beet qual. 1/* 1/6 2 3 4/6 8 

Ter ms. Cash with order. 

RICHARD MANN & CO., 

_HOWDEN, E. YOBKS. _ 


t3T TO OUR READERS.— In ordering goods 

from these pages, or in making inquiries, readers willoon/era 
favour by stating that the advertise ment tcaeseen in CA1\DKN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is to imblish the adser- 
tisements of trustworthy houses only. The name and address 

3 r the sender of each order should be written legibly. Delay 
isappointment art oftentimes due to neglect of this. 



SimPLGX.JlMS 



For ROOFSe 
O * * • c * SKYLIGHTS ft 
HORTICULTURAL* WORE/ 
No Special Contract Required. 

We Zino. Iron, or Putty U««r, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIEDo 

GROVER & Co. (Jitniub), Engineers, ft 

Rritanni a Workt, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, Mo 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MUSHROOM GROWING IN SHEDS. 
Mushrooms when cooked are anoh a favourite 
dish with almost everybody that the wonder ia 
they are not more grown in odd oornera of sheds, 
cellars, oaves, and other dark place* ; they are 
perfectly at home in each position*, and cer¬ 
tainly their oulture would make very profitable 
waste space* of a description which could not 
readily be mad* to produce an edible crop of any 
other kind of vegetable. About the end of 
this month and the beginning of next ia a most 
excellent time to begin the shed-mode of grow¬ 
ing Muahroomi, and I hope that everyone who 
oan obtain a cartload or tiro of horse droppings, 
and can have access to any odd corner in a 
stable, oowhouae, or shed of any kind, will try 
their hand at their culture. Gardeners, too, 
who have still faith in the old hot-house 
style of growing them might give this plan 
a trial. Many fine Mushrooms have been 
produced from cowshed manure, as well aa from 
material in which there were but few horse 
droppings. The latter are, however, un¬ 
doubtedly beat, and should, if possible, always 
form the main body of all beds, especially those 
belonging to beginners. Horse droppings alone 
do not, however, make a good bed ; we prefer 
the manure which we use for suoh a purpose to 
oonsist of about half short straw from the stable. 
It must never be used when wet and sticky, but 
if turned over every day for a week or so in any 
open shed it will soon beoome dry enough to 
enable it to be made np. It is best when jost 
sufficiently moist to ferment slightly in a day 
or two after being made up. Rough pieces of 
loam are very serviceable for mixing with the 
manure, as these, if dry, absorb superfluous 
moisture, and they also help to keep down 
any intense heat which may be inclined 
to arise in the bed. It need not be thought 
that, because the manure only consists of 
on* cart-load or so it is not worth putting into 
a bed, as we have made up many with no 
more, and we have gathered dish after dish 
of Mushrooms from a bed not more than 
4 feet square. The beds should always be from 
1 foot to 15 inches in depth, but the width and 
length are unimportant. We are, however, 
greatly in favour of beds about 3 feet in width, 
as they oan be easily covered up, and it is a 
simple matter reaching over them to gather the 
Mushrooms. As soon as the manure ia suffi¬ 
ciently dry for making up it should bo put 
together. It loses its virtue when allowed to 
lie and dry day after day after it is ready for 
being made up, and I am sure there is as muoh 
danger of failure through the manure being too 
dry as when it is too wet. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to make the bed too firm, and in a day or 
two after it ia made np it should be spawned. 
I invariably make up my bed one day and 
spawn it the next, ana here I come to the most 
important point of ail, which is this, let the 
spawn, above all things, be good. To begin 
with, spawn of a doubtful character is useless, 
and the only way of insuring its being good is 
to get it from a reepeotable dealer. In my own 
oase I am now using spawn from two firms, and 
I am absolutely oertain that it is good, as the 
parties from whom I bought it know what good 
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spawn is, and they also possess a reputation 
which they take good care to maintain. I cannot 
give a better guarantee of the spawn being 
genuine than this, as the cleverest expert would 
often fail to tell whether it was sound or not 
simply by looking at it. 

In breaking np the brioka for insertion in the 
beds, a hammer may have to be used, in order 
to get them into bits about the size of a pigeon's 
egg. These should be dibbled into the surface 
about 8 inohes apart and 3 inches deep, and the 
small material that falla away in breaking the 
bricks should be thrown on the snrfaoe. The 
holes should bo covered over and the surfaoe 
trodden downaa firmly as it is possible to make 
it; then a quantity of gritty soil should be put 
over the surface to the depth of 2 inohes. Ordi¬ 
nary garden soil of a light character is very 
suitable for this purpose, and it should be 
beaten down firmly with the back of a spade. 
This completes the making of the bed, and we 
finish off all onr beds by spreading a thin 
coating of hay over them. This wards off cold 
winds which may happen to blow through the 
shed, and if the hay becomes too wet it is taken 
off and replaced by dry material. In very cold 
weather this oovering it increased sometimes to 
1 foot in depth if the frost is severe; Mushrooms 
will spring up under it as fresh and freely as 
anyone oould possibly desire. J. 

TOMATOES. 

I cannot remember a season in which this de¬ 
licious and popular fruit afforded suoh an 
abundant return as we are now receiving. I have 
generally been tolerably suoceeefnl with Toma¬ 
toes, and have usually obtained something better 
than the samples ordinarily met with in private 
gardens, where a maximum of growth and stem 
and a minimum of fruit appears to be the 
general rule. But I should like any one in¬ 
terested In Tomato oulture to see our plants at 
the present time; though staked, wired, and 
tied in all directions, they are literally breaking 
down with the weight of fruit; many of the 
trusses weighing from 3 lb. to 5 lb., or more in 
some oases, and though one row has only 
between 4 feet and 5 feet of headroom—i. e., from 
the soil to the glass—each plant averages six 
trusses in that distance one above the other. 
Many of the fruits weigh dose upon & lb., and 
though there are only four rows of plants In a 
house 60 feet long, three on one side and one on 
the other, we are cutting from 100 lb. to 150 lb. 
of fruit weekly, and what weight there is still 
apontheplantalshouldnotliketoaay. The plants 
have had no fire heat whatever, at least, sinoe 
they wers planted out, for the house is without 
pipes or flue. The plants were sown in 
February, and potted first into 11 thumbs,” then 
into 3^-inoh and 4-inch pots, but owing to want 
of spaoe and heat they got sadly starved while 
in the small size, and were not fit to plant out 
until May. The varieties were supposed to be 
Trophy, Criterion, and Exoelsior, but the seed 
must have been muoh mixed, for I cannot see a 
sign of an Exoelsior, though several other types 
are present in all the lots. The house is a nearly 
new one, and being very light and airy, suits 
the plants sxaotly. No attempt at forming a 
bed was made, the natural soil (previously part 
of the flower garden) being thrown up from the 
centre, so as to form a gently sloping bank on 
each tide. No manors was need, nor, exoept 


one dressing of superphosphate of lime and a 
little soot, has any bsen applied sinoe ; hot we 
soak the bed with water about twice a-week, 
and at every third application dissolve a handful 
of sulphate of ammonia in eaoh three-gallon oan 
of water. The baok row is necessarily planted 
within about 2 feet of the glass ; these we 
being trained on wires and sticks towards 
the apex of the roof. The next row 
oould only grow about 4 feet, the plants 
being then stopped ; while the third grew 6 feet, 
when the tops were also taken ont. The house 
was, of oourse, kept olose, and the syringe 
somewhat freely used in the morning for a time 
after planting. Then, until the first truss was 
fairly setting, the plants were kept rather dry, 
to prevent a too rank growth being made. Onoe 
the first fruits began to swell, however, 
more libsral supplies of water were given, far 
after a truss has set there is not much danger 
of the plants running away too strongly. Now 
It seems almost impossible to give them too 
muoh water. Every side-shoot has been re¬ 
moved throughout as soon as seen, and the 
plants regularly gone over twice weekly for this 
purpose, at the same time tying up the growth 
as they advanoe, and shortening ail the foliage 
to the last pair of leaflets, or it would have 
beoome far too dense. Ventilation has been 
abundantly given daring the day, particularly 
when the sun shone strongly, and on hot days a 
few apertures along the side of the house have 
been brought into use as well as the ridge 
ventilators; but an hour or so before sundown 
the heat has been shat in, leaving only an Inoh 
or two along the apex on warm nights. The 
house has been syringed once or twice on every 
bright day. I only hope that this short aooount 
may prove of use to some who have not been 
quite so successful. B. 0. R. 

Earthing up Celery. —Although I know 
that it is the usual practice in Celery oulture to 
repeatedly earth it up while growing, I cer¬ 
tainly do not think it neoessary to do this 
when it is growing rapidly; more than that, I 
think It is bad praotioe. A little sprinkling of 
earth, pushed down after a heavy watering to 
revent evaporation, is all I should give 
nring the growing season, and 1 know it to 
be a faot that some of those who grow the fines# 
Celery in the oonntry do not earth until fall 
growth is attained. Indeed, some of them do 
not earth at all, but effect the blanohine by 
other mesne. That soma old professionals of 
fifty years experience, and many other persona, 
pursue quite a different oourse, I am well 
aware; yet one would think that a single hint 
would suffice to point out that it is difficult to 
give abundant waterings to Celery, and im¬ 
possible for it to benefit by the natural rains, If 
we pile a sharply-sloping bank of firm earth 
olose along eaoh line long before the plants have 
attained maturity of growth. And no plant is 
more benefited by profuse waterings than this, 
naturally an Inhabitant of very wet plaoes. The 
repeated earthings which Celery receives in the 
majority of gardens are not only harmful to the 
Celery, but the cause of a great waste of time 
and labour.—R. 

Potato Village Blacksmith — I planted 
this season, on April the 7th, 2 lb. of Village 
Blaoksmikh Potatoes; the sets were out to a 
tingle eye. On August 31st 1 dug them up, and 
got 178 lb. of good Potatoes, besides about 
Dl 
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14 lb. of small ones, quite as large as the seed 
supplied me, giving a return of 96 lb. for eaoh 
pound planted. 1 have never had any Potato 
yield so before. I always plant on the surface. 

—Mala, New Malden. 

FRUIT. 

PACKING PEACHES AND GRAPES. 

It should be remembered that Peaches and 
Nectarines require as muoh care in gathering as 
in packing, for the slightest bruise then will 
appear as an ugly blemish a fewhours afterwards. 
Have a tray lined with a thick layer of wadding 
beside you when going over the trees ; try only 
those that look ripe, and, taking the Peach 
gently in the palm of your hand, bring the 
fingers and thumb under its base, and If it does 
not come away with a slight effort leave it. 
What are ready set on the tray, and do not 
handle them again till they are packed. Some 
have their Peach boxes divided into compart¬ 
ments about 4 inches square; but it is not an 
economical plan, for only one Peaoh, be it large 
or small, can be put into a division, and they 
are too often bruised in getting them out again. 
The boxes should be of tin, and from 12 inches to 
18 inches square, and 4£ inches deep. In packing 
lay a thick piece of wadding on the bottom, and 
line also the sides ; then take a square piece of 
wadding of the requisite size, lay upon it a piece 
of the softest tissue paper, and on this set the 
Peaoh ; fold the wadding up over it, and set it 
on its base in the box at one corner. Fold up 
the others in the same manner, pack them 
closely together, lay a sheet of thick wadding 
on the top, shut and fasten the lid securely, 
and they are safe from any ordinary danger. 

Few fruits bear carriage better than Grapes, 
and yet, strange to say, they are often much 
damaged in their transit, for the simple reason 
that they are seldom packed as firmly as they 
ought to be, through fear of crushing them, 
though the Grape will stand a wonderful amount 
of pressure before bursting and the bunches 
have a certain elasticity about them which pro¬ 
tects them. Boxes 18 inches by 1 foot, and 6 
inches deep are a convenient size. 1 use soft 
paper shavings or wadding for packing them, 
first wrapping the bunches in soft drapery or 
tissue paper, and twisting it at eaoh end ; they 
are then wedged in together with a few shavings 
between the Dunches, and a layer below and 
above all, in sufficient quantity to hold them 
securely in their places, when the lid is put on. 
All our packing materials are returned in due 
course, and it is seldom that there is the 
slightest stain from a broken berry on the Grape 
papers. Nor does the bloom suffer to any 
serious extent by this mode of packing, if done 
with ordinary care. It is friction which rubs the 
bloom off most, but firm packing prevents this 
to a great extent. 

Figs are precarious things to handle in pack¬ 
ing if perfectly ripe, as all Figs ought to be 
before they are sent to table. Their skin rubs 
off with the slightest touch. They should be 
detached from the tree with great care, and they 
should be paoked like Peaches; but, instead of 
using tissue paper inside the wadding, use a soft 
vine leaf in a flaccid state and fold the fruit 
carefully in it, and pack tightly, using plenty of 
wadding. 

Small fruits, such as Currants, Gooseberries, 
and Cherries, will travel well without packing 
further than a layer of leaves top and bottom. 
Plums will travel well in a bed of soft, dean 
leaves and covered with the same, but the 
bloom of the fruit is easily rubbed off. It is a 
common plan, and a good one, to pack the 
different boxes of fruit in one hamper when sent 
off Sometimes they can be sent in the 
vegetable hamper. Either way, do not let the 
hampers be unwieldy and inconvenient to 
handle, and the chances are that the damage, if 
any, will be less than it otherwise would be. 

S. 

Jargonelle Pear.—This is undoubtedly 
the best of early Pears, and succeeds well 
either on walls or as a bush-tree. Its straggling 
habit of growth does not adapt it for a pyramidal 
tree, but this is of no great consequence, as the 
main object in growing fruit-trees is for their 
fruit rather than for symmetrical but barren 
trees, and shoots left at nearly full length are 
more likely to produce fruit-bud than when 
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too closely spurred in, and the finest fruits are 
borne in this way. There are several kinds of 
Pears that ripen at the same time as the 
Jargonelle, but I doubt if any of them can 
equal it in good flavour and general excellence 
as a dessert fruit. 1 find that although the 
best-looking fruits are borne by wall-trees, the 
flavour of those grown on bush-trees is generally 
superior, probably owing to the fuller exposure 
to sun and air. This is particularly noticeable 
in other varieties also.—J. G. H. 


NEGLECTED HARDY FRUITS. 

Damsons and Bull aces. 

Damsons.— Although these are largely grown 
iu market gardens they are by no means plentiful 
in private gardens, yet they are one of the most 
useful and reliable fruits in cultivation, ooming 
in as they do after the bulk of the other fruits 
are over, and with a little care prolonging the 
season during which freshly gathered fruits for 
kitchen use can be had late into the autumn. 
There is a very prevalent idea that Damsons 
only succeed in certain districts; but wherever 
Plums grow there is no reason why Damsons 
should not succsed, the main cause of their 
failure in many places being that no young trees 
are planted, and as only a few worn-out 
specimens are seen, if these do not fruit satis - 


on that account seldom get beyond the size of 
small, bushy pyramids, a great advantage in 
small gardens. When fully ripe the fruit, 
which will hang a long time on the tree, is of 
good flavour, anaexcellent for pies and puddings. 
It is not nearly so well known as it deserves 
to be. It is largely grown in Essex, near Col¬ 
chester, notably by Mr. Harwood. The white 
kind is a very useful late fruit, and when fully 
ripe is by no means to be despised for dessert. 
Sheppard’s is a fine variety, having large green¬ 
ish-yellow fruit, which, when well grown, make 
beautiful tarts. This sort is largely grown in 
market-gardens, and is much used as a substitute 
for the common Green Gage Plum in the manu¬ 
facture of jam. The crops it produces are enor 
mous, a rather stiff holding soil produces the 
finest trees and largest fruit; but I never knew 
them refuse to grow in any sort of soil or 
situation. J. G., Hants. 



Black Prolific Bullace. 

faotorily it is argued that Damsons do not suc¬ 
ceed. My advice is to plant thrifty young 
trees In the coming winter, treat them well, and 
await the result. I plant what may be 
termed naturally formed pyramids, for they 
run up with a leader and branch out into an 
irregular shaped conical head; but I find it 
best to stop the upright shoots, and make the 
head spread out broad without running up 
high. If it is desired to have clear stems 
the lower branohes are out away as the 
head extends, and in a very short time a 
fruitful tree is produced. They are very hardy 
fruits, and answer well for planting as outside 
rows to fruit plantations, but they repay good 
culture as well as any fruit we grow. As 
regards varieties, there are none to surpass the 
Farleigh Prolific or Cluster Damson; for on trees 
regularly stopped in, so as to get them full of 
stubby fruiting-spurs, the fruit sets so thiokly 
as to resemble dusters of Grapes. The Cheshire, 
or Prune Damson, is a very fine variety, and 
comes in late, and if the fruit is spread out 
thinly on shelves in the fruit-room when they 
will no longer hang on the tree, they may be 
kept in good condition for tarts until after 
Michaelmas. 

Bullach9 —The best kinds of these are as 
follows—viz., the Black Prolific, of which we 
give an illustiation, a most abundant bearer, 
shoots 6 inches or so in length being so loaded 
with fruit as to represent dusters of Black 
Grapes rather than Plums. Being so fruitful 
the trees of this kind make Vat little wood, and 


Canker and bleeding in Melons.— 

In the article on Melon culture by “ I. W.,” in 
Gardening, August 27th (p. 337), I observe he 
recommends an application of lime or portland 
cement to stay the progress of canker, which so 
frequently breaks out on the Melon. My prac¬ 
tice is to plant them about 18 inches apart, 
pinching the leading shoot after it has attained 
the length of 3 feet or so ; then securing, as a 
rule, three fruit from the lateral growths which 
are produced. Consequently, on pinching the 
leader, if these set and commenoe to swell, all 
other growth is removed as produoed. As the 
plants ripen off the fruit, many of the large 
leaves will deoay, and frequently the stems of 
the leaves wiU rot. This rot or disease will 
travel towards the main stem, and if allowed to 
penetrate it, the plant above where the disease 
affects it will die. To prevent this, immediately 
the rot appears secure a sharp knife, and make 
a dean cut an inch or so below the diseased 
part, at once applying a portion of Melon leaf, 
the upper side of the leaf going against the cut. 
This will effectually prevent the disease travel¬ 
ling any further towards the main stem. The 
same disease frequently attacks the Melon 
plants at their base. To prevent it, plant on 
mounds, and never water within a circum¬ 
ference of 2 Inches of it. To cure canker, if it 
should appear, apply ground alum and flowers of 
sulphur, mixed in equal proportions, rubbing 
the mixture into the affected part with the 
finger and thumb. In pruning Melons, after 
the first crop has been gathered, with the object 
of getting a second crop, I always apply pieces 
of tender lateral leaves to eaoh cut, especially 
if it is a main stem or large decaying leaf that 
has been operated on, ana, as before advised, 
applying the upper surfaoe of the leaf to the out. 
- A. Dewar, Palace Gardens , Falkland, N.B. 

Pines.—The middle of September is a good 
time for overhauling the stock of Pines, re¬ 
potting any which may require it, shifting 
rooted suckers into larger pots; but it is not 
wise to over-pot at any time, but especially 
should this be guarded against at the approach of 
winter. The Black Jamaica and the smooth - 
leaved Cayenne are good winter Pines ; and 
those plants showing fruit now should be well 
supplied with liquid manure. During the time 
the re potting is being attended to, the tan- 
beds should be renewed, if tan is used as 
plunging material. If the plants are grown 
in pots, and there is the least fear of the plunging 
beds getting too warm, the pots should only be 
half plunged at first. The syringe should still 
be used freely at closing time. Temperature 
65 degs. at night. —E. H. 

Lord Suffleld Apple-— This Is again one 
of the very best of early kitchen Apples, swell¬ 
ing up to a large siz>, and of beautiful quality 
when cooked. In this exceptionally trying 
season it has attained the largest size of any of 
the early kinds that are grown for market, and 
if I had to confine my selection to one variety 
for the supply of a private family from July 
until October, I should certainly make no hesita¬ 
tion in taking Lord Suffield as my choice.— 
J. G., Gosport . 

Peaches on walls.— The drought upto the 
time of writing still continues, and the watering 
of Peaches on walls should be continued till 
rain comes. The engine also playing upon the 
leaves occasionally, after the early Peaches are 

S thered, will be useful to assist in keeping up 
e vigour of the trees. For the most part tne 
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trees are in good health, showing that an 
eastern fruit like the Peaoh can never have too 
much sunshine, if its reasonable wants are 
attended to.—E. H. 

An autumn mulch for Strawberries. 
—As soon as the runners have been cleared from 
the Strawberry beds whioh are intended to remain 
for another year, put on the ground, between 
the rows, a good mulch of short, rich manure, 
and if no rain comes soon, give the plants a 
thorough watering. The same treatment will 
be beneficial to new beds also. Open-air Grapes 
in warm situations are beginning to colour, a 
good soaking of liquid-manure will be useful 
to them.—H. E. 


A GOOD MARKET FIG. 

A very distinct and good Fig has for some 
years been sent into Covent-Garden Market 
from the south of France under a variety of local 
names, the correct one being, however, Black 
Bordeaux, or Violet Longue of the French. It 
is quite distinct in Bhape from any other Fig 
with which we are acquainted, and the colour is 
a dead purplish-black. For market purposes 
this Fig has many recommendations; it ripens 
early, and therefore it can be sold to the best 
advantage while other Figs are soaroe, and its 
tough skin enables it to withstand the damage 
incidental to transit by steamer and railway. 
Its flesh is deep red in colour, and peculiarly 
sweet and delicate. It oomes to the market in 
May and beginning of June, and may be pur¬ 
chased at about 3s. to 4s. per dozen. This is 
a variety certainly worth the 
attention of Fig growers in this 
country. The annexed engrav 
ing, made from a market speci¬ 
men, represents a fruit of 
average size. H. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracta from a garden diary , from Sept. 101A 
to Sept. nth. 

Collected manure for Mushroom-beds ; we like to make 
up several good-slaed beds now, one or two of whioh will 
be in the open air; the open-air beds are made larger than 
the beds in the house—bulk is necessary in the former 
oasa to secure the right temperature. We have spawned 
the later beds from the early ones ; cutting away one end 
where the spawn is aotive, breaking up the flaky pieces, 
and partially embedding them in the surfaoe of the newly- 
made bed, 7 Inches or 8 Inches apart. It Is a good plan to 
use plenty of spawn. Planted out the first batoh of 
Cabbages for early spring use, the kinds being Ooooa-nut, 
Heartwell, and Enfield Market. We plant after Onions, 
without digging, giving a dressing of soot, hoeing deeply, 
and drawing dnlls from 18 lnobes to 2 feet apart, accord¬ 
ing to the kind planted. Planted Endive and Brown Coe 
Lettuce on south border. Cleared out a pit that has been 
used for early Melons, limewashed the walls, and stirred 
up the soil, adding a little fresh oompost of a lighter 
nature; leaving the lights off for the present to give the 
benefit of exposure. By-and-by we shall plant the pit 
with Lettuce, half of Tom Thumb and half Brown Coe. 
Pulled up exhausted Peas and Broad Beans; we are still 
gathering nice dishes of Ne Plus Ultra and Veitoh’s Per¬ 
fection Peas. Dug up early Potatoes, throwing on one 
side the more prolific roots for seed; the latter will be 
oolleoted first, the seed sorted out, and laid out thinly In 
an open shed to dry and harden. Thinned Spinach to 
5 inches or 6 inches apart; if any vacancies occur they 
are made good by transplanting. In a general way, 
Spinach does not transplant well; but I have eften done 
it at this season with satisfactory results. We are using 
the hoe freely everywhere, as reoent showers have brought 
up many little weeds, which we shall destroy now whilst 
they are small. Earthed up Leeks and Celery where 
necessary, and all things are dry. In the flower-garden 
the beds are still very bright, but more time is occupied 
in ploking and trimmiDg up ; the leaves, too, are begin¬ 
ning to fall from Walnuts and Limes. The Grass is now 
as groen as It was in spring, and the mowing-machine 


1530. — Sending flowers 
by poet-—In sending flowers 
by post a considerable distance, 

I presume “ J. M.” does not 
mean outside the domains of the 
British islands ; and as any of 
these parts can be reached in a 
very short time by the present 
day postage system, it is not 
desirable to tie the stems of 
flowers in some damp material, 
unless of a very sensitive nature. 

A good system of packing is to 
sprinkle the flowers with clean 
water first; secure a strong tin 
box, about 1 foot long, 6 inohes 
broad, and 4 inohes in depth. 

Line the bottom thinly with 
cotton wool; place over this a sheet of tissue 
paper, and line up the sides with same material. 
Commence packing by laying the flowers on 
their sides as much as possible, and in no case 
allow the petals to faoe upwards or downwards, 
as this is almost sure to break the blooms, and 
court defeat. On the other hand, if they are 
laid on their sides they will bear a great amount 
of pressure without any ill effects. After each 
layer, fill up any crevice with tissue paper, and 
add another sheet before commencing the next. 
It is sometimes desirable to stuff the inside 
of some delicate specimens with cotton-wool, 
where the petals are too brittle to be oom- 
pressed ; but this is not to be done, if possible. 
Although cramming is to be avoided, I have 
no hesitation in saying that there are more 
flowers lost in transit through loose packing 
than tight stuffing.— Wallingtonia. 

1484.— Rating a greenhouse.— George 
flallsworth should remember that the green¬ 
house, whether used for pleasure or profit, adds 
to the value of his premises, and he must there¬ 
fore expect to pay more in paroohial rates than 
he formerly did. The overseers have to ascer¬ 
tain the amount at which the premises might 
reasonably be supposed to let from year to year. 
It is clear that a garden which contains a 
greenhouse is more valuable than another 
which is unfurnished with a structure of the 
kind, and its rateable value will be higher 
accordingly. It Is not the greenhouse which is 
assessed, but the land on whioh it stands.— 
Falconbridge. 

1475 —Drying Everlasting-flowers.—If they are 
rathered as buds, and hung up by the stalks (not too many 
In a bunoh), they do not open perceptibly.— Ran Samd 



Black Bordeaux Fig. 

goes It weekly rounds. We have just about completed 
the taking of outtlngs, whioh at the present time are all 
exposed to the air to make the young plants sturdy and 
strong. In case of sadden frost we have made provision 
for covering them. Top-dressed Cucumbers, taking off 
at the same time a few of the old leaves to make room for 
new growth. Dug round Silvias in border preparatory 
to lifting them in a few days and placing them in pots. 
Lifted a number of Stevlas and Eupatoriums, potting 
them, and standing in the shade for the present; these 
latter are large bushes, whioh have been annually treated 
in this way for several years. Potted a batch of White 
Roman Hyacinths, covering them with ashes, in the open 
air, for the present. Moved a number of young plants 
preparing for winter flowering from oold pit to inter¬ 
mediate house; no fire will be used at present Watered 
Strawberries in pots with liquid-manure twice a-week to 
give strength to the orowns; shall discontinue this after 
tbii month oloses to induce rest. Moved hard-wooded 
planti under oover; but keeping the house open night 
and day at present. Kept the engine going freely in 
vineries and Peach-houses where all the fruit has been 
gathered to wash away inseot pests, if any are present, 
and maintain health in the foliage to the last moment. 
Potted on young Tomatoes for winter bearing. Thinned 
out Mignonette in pots. 
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Greenhouse. 

Balsams.—Seed saving. —To have seed of 
this useful annual that can be depended on to 
produoe fine double flowers it is necessary to be 
more particular in selecting the plants from 
whioh to save it than in the case of moat things. 
Amateurs will do well to bear in mind that to 
have a strain that they oan rely upon not to 
cause disappointment, they require to save 
their own seed, as much the greater portion of 
that whioh is bought produces little except 
worthless single, or half double flowers. Balsam 
seed, when well matured, will retain its vitality 
for several years. The plants from early sow¬ 
ings usually produce the moat seed, whioh will 
have been ripe some time baok ; where later 


sowings were made the seed will only now be 
ready for gathering. The plants should be 
looked over every few days, as when the seed 
is fully ripe, if not at once gathered, the pods 
burst and scatter it in a way that entails its 
loss. As previously recommended, seed should 
only be saved from plants that have produced 
full double flowers, only gathering that whioh 
is borne on the leading central stem, as even in 
the case of plants that have produced faultless 
flowers these will generally have been on the lead¬ 
ing stem, and that often not its entire length, the 
blooms towards the top frequently ooming single, 
like those whioh the side branches often alone 
bear. Seed should likewise only be gathered from 
the best individual flowers, as that which comes 
from the single ones will yield little, except 
plants with single, or, at best, half-double 
flowers. On hot summers like this plants that 
have been grown in the open ground will give 
more seed than usual. Some of the best Balsams 
I have had have been the produoe of late plants 
grown on a warm south border ; they did not 
ripen their seed before the present month was 
far advanced. 

Arum Lilies. —Plants that have been turned 
out in the open ground for the summer, with the 
intention of their being lifted and potted, 
should have their roots out back immediately, 
so as better to prepare them for taking up. A 
small spade or an ordinary planting trowel will 
do the work. Strong plants, consisting of a 
single growth may have their roots severed all 
round, at about 4 inohes from the stem. The 
cut-back roots will at once push out 
young fibres that will be in a condition to sup¬ 
port the plants when taken up, so as to prevent 
their feeling the removal much. When the 
roots are thus shortenened, the plants oan be 
accommodated in much smaller pots than re¬ 
quired where they are left entire. 

Amaranth Feathers (Humea elegans.)— 
The merits of this elegant biennial are too 
well known to require being much said 
about, exoept that it is equally effective as 
a pot specimen in the greenhouse as it is when 
planted out-of-doors in summer. Plants that 
were raised from seed sown in spring and 
afterwards potted on, will now require more 
root-room. This they must have at once, 
as if let to remain longer In the pots 
they now occupy the roots will get 
pot-bound, and the growing season will be too 
far gone for the plants to gain the requisite 
strength before winter. If they are strong 
S-inch pots will not be too big for them. Humeas, 
similar to other quick-growing things, like 
rich, free soil. Moderately light loam, to whioh 
is added some rotten manure and leaf-mould, 
with a little sand, suits them. They are subjeot 
to the attaoks of green-fly, whioh, if let to get 
numerous, quickly injure the leaves, leaving the 
bottom of the plants bare and unsightly. Fumi¬ 
gate, or dip in Tobacoo-water, as soon as any 
of the parasites are disoovered. 

Trop.*olum tricolorum.— This pretty free- 
flowering Tropseolum is one of the moat effective 
spring-blooming greenhouse plants. It is easily 
managed, and a suitable subjeot for amateurs 
to take in hand who like to grow something 
that is a little out of the ordinary common-place 
character. It is a tuberous-rooted plant that 
after flowering soon dies down, and remains 
dormant during summer. The plants will now 
shortly be pushing up their thin wire-like 
stems. As soon as these begin to grow the 
tubers should be turned out of the pots they 
have occupied, and have all the old soil 
removed, being careful not to injure any 
young root-fibres that may be moving. Where 
necessary give larger pots; drain well. The 
plant will succeed in either loam or peat, to 
whioh must be added a moderate quantity of 
sand. Press the soil fairly firm in the pots ; be 
oaref ul not to put the tubers too deep, the tops 
should just be on a level with the surface of 
the soil. After potting keep the soil only 
slightly moist until the roots have begun to 
move freely in it, when more water may 
be given. Stand the plants near the glass all 
through the autumn and winter, and as soon as 
the young growth has made a little headway it 
must have support. A wire trellis may be used, 
or a few neat sticks inserted in the soil will 
answer; round these the shoots must be trained. 
In training, the bottom of the trellis, or what 
ever is used for support, should be covered 
first, gradually clothing the upper portion, so 
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that the whole may be evenly covered. U the 
plants oan be kept through the winter in a 
temperature of about 45 dogs., they will make 
more progress than if wintered oooler. 

Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Making new lawns. —This is a good season 
for sowing Grass seeds on newly-made lawns. 
The soil now is warm, and with the first 
shower after sowing the young plants will 
spring up, and during the autumn they get well- 
established, and next season will make a good 
lawn. Sow the seeds thickly, rake them well 
in, and draw a roller over immediately after¬ 
wards, to press them well into the soil. 

Lawns in drt seasons. —Where the outters 
of the mowing maohine have been lifted up in 
tile way I have many times reoommended, so 
as to leave a thiok growth over the roots of the 
Grasses, the turf has maintained its oolour, and, 
with the assistAnoe of the showers which have 
lately fallen, has quite recovered its natural 
tone and tints. During a dry season the scat¬ 
tering of the cuttings has a beneficial tendency; 
hot, to have a good, well-olothed lawn, the 
machine must not out too dose. 

Pricking off seedling Hollyhocks. —If the 
seedlings sown in spring in the open air 
are prioked off in rows in a sheltered 
situation as soon as they are large enough, the 
oheok of transplanting will tend to harden 
them, and they will go through the winter very 
well in the open-air. Plant in rows 9 inches 
apart and 6 inches apart in the rows. Keep the 
surfaoe stirred freely at every convenient oppor¬ 
tunity, and, unless the weather in winter 
should be very severe, it will be better not to 
shelter. And the best kind of shelter, if it be 
necessary, is to soatter some dry Oak-leaves 
over and amongst them. 

Veitch’s Virginian Creeper (Ampelopiis 
Veitohi).—For covering an ugly wall few things 
are equal to this creeper. Prepare the border 
well, and plant from 18 inohes to 2 feet apart. 
They are oommonly kept in pots in the nursery, 
so oan be planted any time. 

Sweet- sc bnted wall plants. —The small, 
white-flowered Clematis Flammula are very 
sweet and effective trained loosely over the 
porch or over arohes. Honeysuckle are always 
Beautiful, and none much nioer than the old 
Dutoh. The White Jasmine is another old- 
world plant that everybody loves. The All- 
spioe Chimonanthus fragrant is not so well 
known, but it is very sweet when leafless In 
winter. 

The Tulip-tree.— On good deep land, with 
a day base, the Tulip-tree makes a handsome 
tree. As a lawn or park tree it has few equals. 

Fruit Garden. 

Figs on walls. —Pick off all young fruits. 
They only exhaust the tree, and cannot grow 
to any useful size. 

Figs in pots for early forcing should notbe 
allowed to carry their late fruit. Set them out 
in the open air in a warm, sunny corner to ripen 
the wood. 

The early Peach house.— The borders will 
require water, and the engine also should be 
used daily to keep the foliage dean till the last 
moment. Keep the lights open night and day 
now to their fullest extent. The Barrington and 
Condor are two good late Peaches, either for 
indoors or outside. 

Wasps have been rather troublesome during 
the last two or three weeks. They were late in 
making their appearanoe, but they have done 
their best to make up for lost time. It is a 
good plan to hang bottles on the walls where 
there are fruits ripening. The bottles should 
be half filled with beer and sugar to attract them 
to enter the bottle, where they perish. At the 
same time that this effort u being made to 
attract the stray wasps, the nests should be 
hunted up, and marked by placing a stick near 
the hole, and in the evening, when the wasps 
are at home and quiet, pour some gas tar down 
the hole. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Endive and Lettuce. —Sow now beds of 
green curled Endive and Brown Cos Lettuce for 
winter. Sow also at the same time, Tom Thumb 
Cabbage Lettuce; and, by-and-by, when the 
Melons are cleared off, and the frames oan be 
spared, plant one or more frames, aooording to 
demand, of each kind, the Tom Thumb 
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6 inohes apart and Broun Cos 9 inches. It is 
comparatively easy to provide winter salads if 
one has spaoe enough under glass, and it is as 
well to nave a pit with a hot-water pipe run 
through it, even though it may not often be 
necessary to use artificial heat. 

Transplanting Broccoli.— If the Broccoli 
are too thiok on the land, every alternate row 
may be lifted and planted elsewhere. Water 
the plants in and press the soil well about 
them. There must be a scarcity of Brooooli 
next spring, as in many gardens the usual 
quantity has not been planted, and in others. 
Where put out late, very little progress has been 
made. Stir the soil between the plants, and draw 
up a little earth to the steins to encourage 
growth. 

Late Peas.—O ur best late Peas have been 
Ne Plus Ultra and Veitoh’s Perfection, whioh 
we are still gathering. They were planted on 
a well-manured cool-bottomed piece of land, 
and have stood the heat and drought well. 

Cauliflowers. —Those who neglected to sow 
Cauliflowers for spring last month may sow 
about the 20th of this present month in a cold 
frame, or if they like to wait till the beginning 
of the New Year and sow and grow on in heat, 
the plants will be just as forward, and they will 
not bolt. 

Digging Potatoes.— Though small the Pota¬ 
toes are excellent in quality; the dry season 
just suits the American kinds. Earliest of All 
and Beauty of Hebron are balls of flour. All 
the early kinds may be lifted now. Seleot the 
seeds for planting and place them in an open shed, 
to get the skins firmed by exposure. I like, when 
digging Potatoes, when I come aorois a more 
prolific and more vigorous root than ordinary 
to place it on one side for planting. Depend 
upon it, very much depends upon what seeds 
we plant. 

Mustard and Cress.— Sow twioe a-week in 
the open air for the present. Cover the 
patohes of seeds with Rhubarb leaves, and 
keep moist. 

French breakfast Radishes.— These are 
excellent when sown in rioh land, and it is no 
use sowing Radishes on poor land now. Shade 
till the seeds germinate so long as the hot 
weather oontinues. * 

Scarlet Runners have been very valuable. 
Gather all pods as they become fit for use, to 
keep up vigour and prolong the season. The 
muloh of manure on each side of the rows has 
been worth many waterings. 

Cabbages have been very indifferent, owing 
to the heat and drought. A mulching of manure 
spread among the stems of the spring crop will 
indnoe a new growth, whioh wifi be useful in 
winter. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

The Ladanum Gum Cistus (Cistus ladani- 
ferus).—Among all the varieties of ahrubi that 
are found to flourish in town gardens, none 
prove more satisfactory than this old-fashioned, 
but still comparatively scarce, plant. Either in 
a large or a small state it rarely fails to bloom 
well,Dut this year thrifty plants have been a 
perfect mass of blossoms, and nothing in the 
garden Is more elegantly showy than the large 
oreamy-white flowers, with the rioh ohooolate 
eye that renders each flower so striking. All 
who have not this Cistus in their gardens 
should include it in their list for the next 
planting season, whioh will now be here very 
soon. 

The Mulberry (Morns nigra).—Hardly any 
other tree appears to have withstood the effects 
of the drought so well as this. The foliage is 
still bushy and green, and almost entirely free 
from inseots, wnile the branches are thickly 
studded with the bright ooral-ooloured and 
purple fruit, whioh, when thoroughly ripe, are 
by no means to be despised as regards flavour, 
and are besides eminently wholesome. The 
foliage of the Mulberry is so dense as to consti¬ 
tute It one of the very best shade-trees, and 
render it a moat desirable occupant of any 
garden that is fully exposed to the sun. Alto¬ 
gether the Mulberry is one of the very best 
town trees we have. 

Tree Ivies. —These again are too seldom 
seen. They are simply no trouble to grow, 

I taking care of themselves after having been 
onoe planted and become established. They 
1 resist drought remarkably well, and the dense 


habit and rich golden green of the foliage is 
very pleasing when in contrast with other 
things. 

Zinnias have done very well this season, on 
the whole. The plants are not so large as 
usual, but bloom is very abundant. The oolonn 
of the flowers of this oharming family, though 
soft, are very intense, and a good strain of Z. 
elegans fl.-pl., affords an abundanoo of really 
beautiful flowers that are equally valuable for 
euttiog, or when allowed to remain upon the 
plants add to the beauty of the garden. 

Lilies —Now that the stems of most Lilies 
have died away and the bulbs are at rest, any 
transplanting or disturbance that is intended 
should be done as soon as possible. In nineteen 
oases out of twenty Lilies are planted far too 
late, whioh is the reason so many never thrive. 
It should be borne in mind that the bulbs will 
produce fresh roots very shortly now, and U the 
plants are disturbed subsequently these are, of 
course, injured, and the plants suffer. All 
bought or imported bulbs should be ordered be¬ 
forehand, obtained direotly they oome to hand, 
and planted immediately on receipt. The fol¬ 
lowing varieties do well in most town gardens: 
—L. oandldum, aurantiaoum, tigrinum, bnlbl- 
forum, and ohaloedonioum. In the suburbs, or 
any exceptionally open and favourable epoti, 
all the more robust of the choicer kinds, in¬ 
cluding the exquisite L. auratum and land- 
folium, will succeed with oare, and may be 
grown either in pots or the open ground. In 
a workman’s garden in Bermondsey a few 
years ago, L. oandldum and aurantiaoum throve 
and inoreased so fast that every other year he 
was able to dispose of a large number of re¬ 
markably fine roots. 

The Morning Glory (Ipomroa purpurea) is 
a beautiful objeot now in Lradon gardens, 
where the roots are running in deep, rioh, vege¬ 
table mould, and the shoots festooning some 
nice branchy stioks, a dead shrub, or the like, 
and fully exposed to the sun. B. C. R. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FLOWBR9 IN THE HOUSE. 
Old-fashioned Table Bouquets. 
These used to be made up of sweet-scented 
flowers and fragrant leafy sprays; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, they are now so muoh things of the 
past that the sight of one would be quite a 
relief, compared with the often densely packed 
Mushroom bouquets of our own time. The old 
posy ohlefly consisted of a handful of bright 
flowers and fresh green leaves, whilst one of its 
principal charms was the total absence of aU 
the so-called modem art of the bouquetiste in its 
arrangement. No delicate blossoms from con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse were there, but in their 
places we had Clove Pinks, Carnations, whits 
Lilies, Sweet Williams, scarlet Fuchsias, sprays 
of Honeysuckle, and branches of fragrant Rose¬ 
mary, Southernwood, and Sweet Brier, inter¬ 
mixed with Moss Rose-buds and Cabbage 
Roses. These were arranged as they were out— 
a Rose-bud here, and a spray of Mignonette or 
Jasmine there—each flower having a fair 
accompaniment of its own foliage, so that 
oolonr was balanoed and toned down by freah 
greenery. In an arrangement snob at this, 
individuality of form was well brought out; 
and a graoeful combination was the result. 

_ B. 

1476 —Cyclamens in dwellins honse. 
—These suooeed admirably as room plants 
wherever gas Is not used to any great extent 
The best bloomed plants I ever had were grown 
In a light bay-window, not far from London. 
Re-pot (if necessary) now, when the new growth 
is commencing, using a mixture of loam, peat, 
leaf-soil, and sand, with good drainage. Keep 
the soil constantly and evenly moist after roots 
have been freely formed, and the plants in all 
the light possible, and safe from frost. In May 
remove to a lightly-shaded position out-of-doors, 
and still keep the soil just moist.—B. C. R. 


1470.— Dandelions on lawns.—' " Country Pens * 
must persevere Id the ooarse he his beaun. He (1101110 
take oare to pull the whole of the root, and not leave a 
portion of it behind to send forth new shoots. The bare 
patohes may be filled up with a little soil from therarfen, 
land afterwards sown with a few Grass seeds. The tun 
1 will then soon re-establish Itself.— Falookbmmb. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CALADIUMS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
In the genua Caladium we have a vast number 
of beautiful plants, both in the case of thoae 
introduced from their native countries and in 
that of those obtained by cross-breeding in 
Koglish and Continental gardens, the latter 
being by far the most numerous. In our earlier 
days, the varieties from which we had to select 
were few and (judging from our present stand¬ 
point) poor in colour. The principal of these 
wero hastatum, bicolor, argy rospilum, pictum, 
picturatum, puerile, and bicolor splendens (the 
latter form, by the way, is well to the front 
even now). After these came Belleymei, 
Brongniarti, Houlletl, Baraquiniana, Newmani, 
argyrites, and various others, all plants with 
beautiful leaves. Caladiums, being easily 
raised from seeds and easily fertilised, have 
been persistently worked upon by the cross- 


the exclusion of other plants. The months of 
March or April, as convenience may dictate, 
will be time enough to start them into 
growth. By that time the stove or propagating 
pit will be relieved of a portion of its winter 
occupants ; therefore, the Caladiums may be 
introduced into either of these structures, and 
by the time they have grown sufficiently to 
require more space, the remainder of the 
hardier indoor plants will have been entirely 
removed. In C. Meyerbeer, the kind here 
Illustrated, the ground colour is white, the 
primary veins and mid-rib rod, and the inter¬ 
stices are filled in with a pleasing shade of 
green. The following is a selection of the beet 
forms in their various sections :— 

Selfs —Aida, deep-transparent-rose ; Comte 
deGerminy, deep-red,yellow beneath and spotted 
with white ; Duchesse de Mortemart, pure-trans¬ 
parent-white ; Golden Queen, a uniform bright 
yellow; Ibis Rose, deep-rich rose, and very dwarf 
in habit; Louis Poirier, reddish-crimson spotted 



Caladium Meyerbeer. Engraved for Gardening Illi ataiTSD from a photograph. 


breeder; every year, therefore, brings us, 

not exactly new forms, at least new shad* 
and combinations of oolours almost endlesi 
however, as have been the improve 
meats effected by means of cross-breed ini 
there is yet room enough for work i 
the same field. Hybridisation with the Alocasiai 
for instance, in all probability would give us nc 
only greater diversity of colours, but also 
chnnge of form. Alooasia zebrina, Jennings 
Thibautiana, and Sanderiana appear to me to t 
both good forma and good oolours with whioh t 
Invest our Caladiums. A Caladium with leave 
like those of Alooasia Sanderiana and th 
markings of Calladium Belleymei would, 
ttuok, be desirable. Again, oolour like that c 
Alooasia Jennings! worked into Caladiui 
Belleymei would be an important change. Bn 
Caladiums, independently of their gay colour* 
have a special claim upon the attention of thos 
who have but a limited extent of glass, ina- 
muoh as they are deoiduous, and do n< 
•ooupy space during * - 
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with white ; Uranus erubescent, bright crim¬ 
son, very dwarf ; Mithridate, rioh crimson- 
lake; Prince of Wales, rioh golden-yellow; 
Splendidum, deep-carmine ; and Triomphe de 
l’Exposition, rich crimson. 

Green grounds. — Argyrites, pale-green, 
blotched with white, very dwarf; Auber, green, 
spotted with pink and white ; Auguste Riviere, 
deep green, profusely spotted with crimson ; 
Alphonse Karr, green, spotted with deep-red ; 
Blanqmerti, deep-green, veined and spotted 
with white; Barral, bright-green, deep-red 
centre, spotted with rose; Ceres, brilliant 
green, with a rosy-salmon centre ; Luoy, apple- 
green, with red oentre and white spots; Lur- 
line, pale-green, spatted with white ; Madame 
Alfred Marne, pale-green, wich deep rosy oentre 
and white spots ; Spontini, green, spotted with 
white, and ribbed with deep-rose. 

Red and rose grounds.— Amcunum, soft- 
rose ground, primary ribs red, veins rose suf¬ 
fused with violet, margin green ; Aristides, 
deep-rose with a broad green margin ; August 


Carpentier, scarlet ground, centre carmine, 
margin golden-yellow ; Bellone, deep-maroon 
ground, centre soft-rose ; Cardinale, bright-red 
dotted with gold and greenish-yellow; L'Aurore, 
reddish-violet, primary veins carmine, margin 
white ; Madame Lemoinler, pale-rose, primary 
veins deep-rose, small veins white : Rubrum 
metallicum, deep-reddish-violet, with rosy 
centre shaded with blue, margin bronzy-red ; 
Souvenir de Dr. Bleu, brilliant-red, margin 
green ; Souvenir de Madame Bernard, bright- 
red, spotted with golden yellow, white, and 
green, margin pale-green. 

White grounds.— Alboluteum, white suf¬ 
fused with greenish yellow; Agrippini Dimitri, 
white with rosv centre, margin and veins pale- 
green ; Adolphe Adam, white suffused and 
veined with rose ; Candidum, clear white riba, 
veins and margin green ; Comteeee de Condeixa, 
white suffused with deep rose, primary veins 
red, smaller veins and margin green ; L’Au- 
tomne, creamy-white, sparingly spotted with 
palo blue; Madame Marjolin Scheffer, metallic 
white, primary veins rose flaked with lake, 
smaller veins and margin green ; Prince Albert 
Edward, white, veins rich crimson ; Reine 
Victoria, white spotted with red ; veins and 
margin gTeen ; Virginale, brilliant white, veined 
with bluish green. 

Yellow grounds.— Gerard Dow, soft yellow, 
mid-rib deep carmine, veins red ; Madame 
Dombrain, yellowish-green, shaded with rose 
and spotted with white and rose : Ornatum, 
rich yellow, mid rib and primary veins deep- 
rose, smaller veins rosy-violet; Princess Alex¬ 
andra, deep-salmon, veined with green ; Prin¬ 
ce* ■ of Wales, rich golden-yellow, spotted with 
crimson ; Princess Royal, golden-yellow, with 
deep-red centre ; Princess of J eck, deep orange, 
veined with deep-red ; Rubens, yellowish-green, 
suffused with deep-red. 

Cultivation. —Caladium tubers, after pass¬ 
ing the winter in a dry state, may be potted and 
started into growth at any time, but under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, say, early in March. The 
soil in which I have found them to thrive 
beat consists of equal parts of fibrous peat, turfy 
loam, good, mellow leaf mould, and well decom¬ 
posed, but not exhausted, manure. This compost 
should be chopped up with the ep&de, not 
sifted, and to It should be added a fair pro¬ 
portion—say, about one fourth—of silver or 
river sand, which will tend to keep the whole 
porous and sweet, but if too much saDd is 
used it impoverishes the soil. The pots should be 
well drained, as Caladiums require copious 
supplies of water; which, however, must 
not be allowed to stagnate about the tubers. 
Plant at first in somewhat small pots, but when 
these have become well filled with roots 
shift them from time to time into pots of a 
larger size, being guided in this respeot by 
the situations which the plants are Intended 
to occupy. If required for indoor decoration 
■mall pots will be best, but if for exhibition or 
for embellishing large stoves, then larger pots 
may be used. When first started, a slight 
bottom heat will be advantageous, but when 
some few leaves have become developed, bottom 
h?at will not be necessary. They enjey a high 
air temperature, and manure-water should be 
given them about three times a week. The 
atmosphere should also be well charged with 
moisture; if this is done, they should not 
require syringing. By avoiding the use of the 
syringe in the case of these plants the leaves 
are not in any way disfigured. Caladiums may 
be used for general deoorative purposes indoors, 
but they do not sucoeed in the open air. At 
the end of the season, when the leaves show 
signs of decay, water must be gradually with¬ 
held, and when they have fallen it should be 
entirely stopped, and shortly after this the 
tubers should be shaken from the soil, oovered 
with dry sand, and stored in a cool place until 
wanted again in spring. During winter they 
should be examined occasionally to see that 
they are not decaying, and if inclined to shrivel 
moisten them slightly. From experience I am 
convinced that many lose their Caladium tubers 
during the resting season from overdryness 
rather than from keeping them slightly moist. 


Abutilons. —These plants keep on flowering 
so long as they make growth, but in the case o 
such as were started early in spring, and have 
their roots confined to small-steed pots, unless 
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means are taken to keep up the neoessary fer¬ 
tility of the soil, it geti ao far exhausted before 
the end of rummer, that the growth and flowers 
alike are reduoed. Theae and other qulok- 
growing planta of a like nature ahould hare 
manure-water onoe a-week. By this means, 
with the aid of an intermediate temperature, 
Abutilons may be kept in a oondition that will 
admit of their flowering through the autumn 
and winter. Cuttinge of any kind that it ia 
deairable to propagate may yet be put in. They 
oan either be a truck aeveral together in 6-in oh 
pots, or singly in small ones, half-filled with 
sifted loam and sand, the top all sand. They 
will root readily confined under a propagating- 
glass if kept moist and shaded in moderate heat. 
Abutilons are free-growers and free-rooters, ao 
that when the cuttings are well established, 
they may be at onoe moved to 6-inoh pots. 
Where there is the means of keeping them 
through the winter in a night temperature of 
from 50 degs. to 55 degs., they will oontinue to 
bloom during the winter. For flowering in 
winter the old white variety, Boule de Neige. 
is still one of the best.—T. B. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Sinok my laat notes appeared in Gaxdbbino 
Chryaanthemum-growera have had very trying 
weather to contend against; but where the 
plants have been oarefully looked after they 
should be giving every promise ef a good display 
of bloom later on. They should now be oare- 
fully gone over, and all shoota that are not re¬ 
quired should be out off. and any that are showing 
their bloom buds should be oarefully disbudded— 
t.e., there will be seen at the end of each stem a 
cluster of buds, and the best one (generally the 
oentre one) should be left, and all the others be 
taken off with a sharp knife. The shoots that ap¬ 
pear up the atom should also be plnohed off; by 
so doing the entire strength of the plant will be 
thrown into the buds left. Every shoot should 
be securely tied to the stakes that have been 
previously plaoed to the plants. The early- 
flowering varieties will shortly be found of great 
value for decorating the greenhouse, and also 
for prolonging the display of bloom in the 
borders. A few varieties have already com¬ 
menced to bloom, amongst them being La Petite 
Marie (pure white), a good dwarf variety for 
growing in pots or front rows of borders; Lyon 
(rosy-red); M.M. Pauletson (golden-yellow), a 
dwarf variety, and a good companion plant to 
La Petite Marie j Early Blush (rosy blush), a 
very free-blooming variety. Golden Fleeoe 
(yellow), flowers over 3 inohes across, is a 
splendid variety for cutting purposes or gene¬ 
ral bloom display, and a variety that should bo 
in every collection. The plants will now be 
greatly benefited by being top-dressed with 
partly rotten manure, and also they should 
now be regularly watered with manure-water. 
Although Chrysanthemums will take a large 
quantity of it, yet great discretion should be 
need in applying it, as it is always better to 
jgiwe two weak doses rather than have the 
.plants injured by using the manure too strong. 
As to the kinds of manure to use, 1 will here 
.give a selection, and the grower oan choose for 
ihimself^ at the same time it should be remem- 
ibemdithai the plants like a change of food, so 
ttfant, store convenient, the kind of manure 
should be ohanged a few times during the 
season. An excellent manure is made by 
putting dnto a barrel (holding about forty 
gallons) two bushels of sheep's droppings and 
•tout a <peok of soot, over which pour enough 
water to cover the mixture, and then with a 
■toxi .stake mix the whole together. When tkk 
is done fill up the barrel with water, and let It 
well settle before using. In very hot weather 
the plants oan have occasional waterings with 
manure-water, made by using cow-manure 
Instead of sheep's, as above. There is another 
kind of manure sometimes used—viz,, manure 
from stables or fowls. This should be used 
with great care j and, generally speaking, if 
It Is mixed with water till the water gets 
the colour «f brandy, it will be sufficiently 
stiong. To keep up a supply of manure-water 
will necessitate the grower having a tub always 
(tending tnU»gud«n. Thli Unot oonvantont 
in all garden*, so where such is the case resort 
must be had to artificial manures, and with 
ordinary care equally good results follow from 
the use of such stimulants. There are now a , 


variety "of artificial manures In the market 
which are more or less used. A very old kind 
is guano, of whioh about 1 oz. to the gallon of 
water should be used. I have tried several 
kinds of artificial manures, but that whioh I 
like best, and what I find suits Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, as well as other plants and vegetables, 
is blood and bone manure. It oan be used 
either in a liquid form with water or the plants 
oan be top-dressed with it if wet weather should 
set in. To make manure-water it should be 
used at the rate of 1 oz., increasing to 1} oz. to 
the gallon of water. It often happens that 
after the buds are set, wet weather sets in for 
a short time, by whioh the plants receive all 
the watering that is required. At the same 
time the plants must still be fed, and to do this 
a little of the blood and bone manure should be 
sprinkled over the surface of the soil. For the 
plants in the ground use 2 oz. to the square 
yard, and for those in pots use a teaspoonful to 
an 8£-inch pot. When the buds are swelling, 
the plants should be occasionally supplied with 
water, to whioh sulphate of ammonia has been 
added at the rate of &-oz. to the gallon of 
water. This will help to swell the buds. In 
giving manure-water, it will be sufficient if the 
plants reoeive it twice a-week at first, increasing 
the strength and giving it oftener till the buds 
show colour, when it should be gradually with¬ 
held. Careful attention should be paid to keeping 
the plants perfectly free from insects, and one of 
the pests that should be oarefully looked after is 
the earwig ; up to the present I have seen very 
few earwigs upon the plants this season ; they 
are easily trapped by plaoing inverted small 
pots obtaining a little dry hay upon the sticks 
and looking them over every morning. The 
plants should all be dusted with Tobaooo powder 
as a prevention against greenfly. If this is 
done now it will help to keep the buds dean. 
Should any signs of mildew appear, a slight 
dusting with flowers of sulphur will effect a cure. 
Early in October the plants should be taken 
into the greenhouse to protect the blooms from 
wet ana frost. Where the grower is not 
possessed of a greenhouse some temporary 
shdter oan be provided for them, such as oalioo 
made water-proof and stretohed on a frame¬ 
work to oover the plants ; but they are seen to 
greater advantage under glass, and greenhouses 
oan now be had so cheaply, that a small outlay 
in that direction will amply repay the grower. 
In housing the plants a dry day should be chosen 
so that they may not be housed while the 
foliage is wet or damp, or they will be liable to 
be affected with mildew. Abundance of air 
should be admitted both night and day, exoept 
in foggy and frosty weather. If the grower is 
possessed of a heating apparatus in his green- 
louse it will be found of great service in help¬ 
ing to expel damp, and therefore artificial heat 
should be used in damp and foggy weather. 

Highgate. W. R. Boyob. 


Ac.; but Maiden-hair Ferns do not like the syringe 
overhead. As the heat of summer inoressis 
and the pots get full of roots, more water must 
be given, as, if they get dry enough to cause the 
leaves toflag, they are permanently in j tired. If it 


the autumn and early winter months, and any 
decayed leaves should be oarefully ploked out; 
and in gathering the fronds always seleot to 
fully-matured ones, as they are ao much more 
lasting than the young, soft, fresh, green ones, 
—J. G. H. 
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1547.—Treatment of Brioaa— “ Cam. ” 
does not say whether his Heaths are soft- 
wooded winter-flowering varieties, or hard or 
soft-wooded summer bloomers. It is not possible 
to give directions without knowing this, as the 
treatment required by the various sections of 
these plants is widely different. If “Cam." 
will state whether they are winter or summer I 
bloomers, and what the varieties are—as dif¬ 
ferent varieties also require different treatment 
—I will do all I oan to assist him.—T. B. 

1528. -Maiden-hair Ferns.—S. H.Potter 
asks how these very popular Ferns can be 
grown and increased under oool greenhouse 
culture. I will briefly explain how I pro- 
oeed in their arrangement in a cool house. 
In a oool greenhouse the plants must be very 
oarefully watered in winter, as the object 
is, not to promote new growth, but to keep 
the fully-matured fronds as green as pos¬ 
sible ; but do not out them off, even if they 
turn yellow, until the new growth makes its 
appearanoe in spring. When this young growth 
has reaohed 3 inohes high, it is a good time to 
re-pot the plants, and also to increase the stook 
by dividing the roots. I out the hard ball of 
roots right in half with a stout table-knife, 
and, if necessary, divide the halves again, re- 
dotting in rich, light sandy soil, ana setting 
»ck In a greenhouse that is kept rather 
warmer for a few days by shutting up closely, 
with a good amount of sun-heat, and Keeping a 
moist atmosphere lty d a mping the paths* walls. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Ltoasct Skinnbbi. 

This is peculiarly an amateur's Orchid, for not 
only will it thrive in a house with a very low 
temperature, but it may be treated as a window- 
plant in the dwelling house, where, provided 
the window is not a sunny one, it will grow 
vigorously and flower profusely; and, more¬ 
over, as tiie blooms are large and no two plants 
produce flowers which are coloured exactly 
alike, a stock of a few plants will yield a pleas¬ 
ing variety. The blooms are produced through¬ 
out the winter and spring months, they measure 
from 5 inohes to 6 inohes across, are thick and 
waxy in texture, and last several months in full 
beauty upon the plant, and are also very long- 
lived when out and placed in water. It is 
almost an impossibility to accurately describe 
the colours of L. Skinneri. In a usual way to 
broad, thick, waxy-spreading sepals are white, 
more or less deeply suffused with rose-colour, 
the inner segments, or petals, are erect, and 
form a sort of hood over tne column ; these are 
always much deeper in oolour than the outer 
portion of the flower (sepals), and vary from 
pale-rose to deep-rose, crimson, rich magenta, 
and purplish-crimson; whilst the flat front por¬ 
tion of tne flower, called the lip, is very variable, 
the ground oolour Isusually white, spotted with 
rose, pink, or crimson; in some forms it is 
wholly crimson of various shades, in others 
rose-ooloured, Ao. There is a form named alba 
in which the whole of the flower is pare whits, 
saving a tinge of yellow in the lip; but it is still 
rare and expansive, whilst a nice little plant of 
the ordinary Skinneri may be purchased for a 
shilling or two, and is, therefore, within the 
reach of everyone. L. Skinneri produoee large 
egg-shaped growths (pseudo-bulbs) whioh bear 
ample strongly-ribbed, bright-green leaves, and 
the flowers spring from the side at the base of to 
growth after it is mature. When strong I have 
seen one or two dozen flowers produced by a 
single growth, butl have seldom seen mote than 
six or seven blooms from one growth upon 
plants grown in the window of the dwelling- 
house. If my readers are desirous of obtaining 
various colours it would be advisable to pur¬ 
chase plants that are established, but whioh 
have not yet flowered in this country, selecting 
those plants whioh present some trifling differ¬ 
ences in shape of growth; these, in all prob¬ 
ability will yield flowers of different markings. 
Now a few words respecting the mode of treat¬ 
ing the Lyoaste; and its culture will be 
found extremely easy, always providing it Is 
kept oool and moist, and placed in a shady 
position. After the growth isnnished, whioh may 


supply ia entirely stopped, and the plant or 
plants may be kept dry until the flowers show 
signs of pushing out from the side, when watsr 
ahould be given again, increasing the supply 
gradually. The dry treatment, however, should 
not be maintained if the plants show signs of 
distress, suoh as the shrivelling of the bulbs or 
the leaves turning yellow. The pots should be 
well drained, the potting material to consist of 
rough, fibrous peat, from which all the fine par¬ 
ticles have been well beaten or shaken out; to 
tills add about the same quantity of ohopped 
Sphagnum Moss. This Moss is best ohopped, 
because it can be better incorporated with to 
rough peat; to this add a few fair-sized nodules 
of oharooai, to keep the soil open and facilitate 
drainage. The soil should be elevated above 
the rim of the pot, and upon the top the plant 
should sit. This system is adopted in Orchid- 
potting in order that the young snoots should be 
free from the wet soil, and to prevent watsr 
Original from 
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standing round them at any time ; for, as the 
young growths are tender, the neglect of these 
reoautions is often attended with fatal results, 
think, if the above few simple instructions are 
followed out, amateurs will find success attend 
their efforts. Matt. Bramble, 


PALMS IN SMALL POTS. 

The annexed illustration of a specimen of 
Cooos Weddelliana, one of the most elegant of 
all Palms adapted for oulture in small pots, 
should oall the attention of our readers to the 
great beauty and utility of these plants for 
such a method of treatment—indeed, the value 
of Palms for almost all kinds of indoor plant 
decoration, or "furnishing,” as the London 
florists oall it, is fully exemplified in the fact of 
the enormous number of them that are brought 
into the market every season and grown to per¬ 
fection in very small pots. The secret of this 
fine development of growth under such con¬ 
ditions consists mainly in the fact that the 
plants are grown on rapidly in light, well- 
heated structures, and they are 
well fed with plentiful atmos¬ 
pheric moisture and artificial 
stimulants at the roots, Stan¬ 
dees manure seeming to be 
specially adapted to the re¬ 
quirements of Palms in small 
pots. In addition to the variety 
first named, other kinds that 
submit well to culture in small 
pots are Areca rubra, A. lutes- 
oens, Euterpe edulis, and Sea- 
forthia elegans. B. 


Scherzer’a Flamingo- 
plant (Anthurium Soherzeri- 
anum).—This Anthurium is a 
suitable subject for amateurs to 
grow who have a house or pit 
that can be kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. in the night 
during winter, as with this 
amount of heat the plant does 
better than if kept warmer, 
making larger leaves and being 
capable of producing larger 
flowers. The treatment it needs 
is in many respects different 
from that of the generality of 
plants that succeed under pot 
culture. Whilst it is making its 
annual crop of leaves, and during 
the flowering period, it likes the 
compost in which it grows to 
be kept almost saturated with 
water, and even when at rest it 
must never be allowed to get 
dry, as being a swamp plant it 
cannot bear its roots getting dry 
without suffering ; though un¬ 
less the drying process has been 
oontinued for several weeks the 
effects may not at once be ap¬ 
parent, yet, when allowed to get 
dry, the p'ants never have tho 
strength and vigour that they 
attain when the roots are kept 
constantly moist; the quantity of 
water required naturally causes 
the soil to decompose in a little 
time, however porous it may be when used. 
The only suitable compost for this plant is a 
mixture of equal parts of the best fibrous peat, 
with nearly all the earthy matter shook out of 
it, and dean chopped Sphagnum, with a liberal 
addition of broken crooks or charcoal and some 
sand. Even when lasting material of this de¬ 
scription is used, I should advise the whole of 
it being renewed once a-year, as, if it has not 
become too sodden for the roots when they have 
been in it twelve months, it will get so before 
the end of the second year, and when this ooours 
the roots invariably perish to an extent that the 
plants will not shake off in less than two or 
three years. The best time to re-pot is now, 
when the flowering is over. If the soil should 
happen to have got into a soft, pasty condition, 
after all that can be got away by hand has been 
removed, the plants should be laid on their sides 
and the roots well-washed with the syringe. The 
roots do not strike down, like those of most 
things, being almost wholly near the surface, 
on whioh account the pots should be half filled 
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off altogether, but are replaoed early in the 
afternoon. By the end of February I have beau* 
tiful bushy and short-jointed plants. I gradually 
harden them off and plant out at the end of 
March or beginning of April.— Young Gar¬ 
dener. 

Autumn propagating. — There is no 
season of the year so favourable for striking 
outtings of plants generally as the autumn, as 
the growth is matured, but not yet become 
hard and stringy and roots are readily formed 
in a very short time. The best way I find is to 
take a Cucumber or Melon frame, where the 
orop has been cut, remove the soil and take 
out some of the partially deoayed fermenting 
material; fill up again with fresh stable manure, 
and return enough of the old material on to it 
to plunge the pots in; this will moderate the 
heat, and keep up a genial moisture in the 
atmosphere, without any of the rank steam that 
new material alone gives out. Nearly all kinds 
of greenhouse and stove plants strike freely 
from cuttings of the summer growths, taken off 
with a heel of the old wood attached, and such 
plants as India-rubber plants 
(Ficus elastlca), Siebold’s ever¬ 
green Aralia (Aralia Sieboldl), 
and any others that are getting 
leggy and unfit for decoration, 
may be cut down close. The 
top makes one good cutting, 
and the stem, if cut up, will 
form several, while the old 
stump, if plunged and kept 
rather dry at the root, will soon 
develop new shoots, when it may 
be shaken out, re potted, and 
put in the greenhouse. Roses 
and olimbers, for both wall and 
house decoration, root freely 
now, and it is far better to have 
a thrifty young plant that keeps 
on growing than the same old 
stump year after year. If some 
of the cuttings fail others will 
succeed ; therefore, give the 
plan a trial.—J. G., Hants. 

Statices. — When these 
plants receive the treatment 
they like best by being located 
during the winter in a house 
where they will get a few more 
degrees of warmth than that 
given to the generality of green¬ 
house plants, they keep on 
making both top and root 
growth all through the dull 
season; consequently, when win¬ 
tered in this way, they may be 
potted whenever the roots re¬ 
quire more room. They are free- 
growers, and to do justice to 
them they should never be al¬ 
lowed to get pot-bound. Young 
stook, or half specimens that are 
under-potted, will be better if 
shifted at the present time than 
if left as they are until spring, 
as the additional strength which 
a moderate move will give them 
will cause them to flower much 
ttronger. But in potting as 
late as this, it would not be 
safe to give the plants so large 
a shift as when moved early in the spring. 
Statices do best in loam, though peat is often 
used for them ; add enough sand to the loam to 
keep the material from getting water-logged. 
Pot firm, and do not give water for a week or 
two after potting. Keep a good look-out for 
aphides and red spider, examining the leaves 
frequently to see that they are dear from both 
of these parasites, whioh, if let to get plentiful, 
do mischief that cannot easily be set to rights. 
Syringe the plants overhead daily, so long sa 
the weather keeps warm and bright.—T. B. 

Cinerarias. —As soon as the earliest sown 
plants are large enough for moving into the 
pots in whioh they are to flower, they should be 
transferred to them, as when well-grown ex¬ 
amples are required, fully furnished with large, 
healthy leaves at the base, the roots must not 
be let to get too muoh matted in the pots they 
now occupy. Good loam, with plenty of rotten 
manure, some leaf-mould, and sand, forms the 
best compost for Cinerarias. Pot moderately 
firm, but do not make the soil so solid as neoes- 
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with drainage material. As soon as potted 
give a good soaking of water. Stand the 
plants close to the glass, especially during the 
time the principal crop of leaves are forming. 
Use a thin shade in bright summer weather. 
If the few details given are regularly followed, 
this Anthurium can b3 grown as easily and with 
as much certainty of success as the commonest 
occupant of the stove. Treated as described, 
eaoh succeeding orop of leaves and flowers will 
keep on increasing in size for six or seven years 
Few plants are so variable in the size and 
character of their flowers ; in a hundred seed¬ 
lings scarcely two will oome alike; and so sub¬ 
ject are seedlings to come inferior to the plant 
that produced the seed, that if an exceptionally 
fine large flowered variety is selected to bear 
seed, it rarely happens that even a single seed¬ 
ling is obtained equal to the parent. The 
plants of which the first importation that 
reached this country was oomposed, have not 
been equalled by any Introduced since, and it is 
doubtful if out of the tens of thousands of seed¬ 
lings that have been raised, there are more than 


Plants hrom our Rkadbbs’ Gardens : Cooos Weddelliana, grown by Mr Sutcliffe, 

The Lodge, New Bridge, lielMlen Bridge. 

Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph taken and sent by Mr. A. T. Grey. 

haif-a-doz3n equal to the small importation that 
was first brought over. —T. B. 

How to stow bedding Calceolarias. 

—For the benefit of any young gardener like 
myself, I would just like to say how I manage 
to grow these beautiful plants. I have a three- 
light brick pit, which daring the summer months 
is occupied by Vegetable Marrows. These have 
generally finished bearing by the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and are then destroyed. Then I set to 
and clear out the top mould in the pit and the 
rotten manure, and fill np again with long 
stable-manure, lawn-mowings, &o , and on this 
I put 4 inches or 5 inches of sandy soil. I let it 
remain thus for a day or two, and then begin to 
take my cuttings, choosing the yonng growths 
and making the outtings abont 2 inches long, 
then inserting them firmly into the soil, abont 
4 inches apart each way, water and close the 
frame. I keep the frame closed for abont a 
month, when nearly, if not all, the plants will 
have struck root, and then I gradually admit 
air, until on sunny days the lights may be taken 
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sary for plants of a more permanent eharaoter. 
A cold frame or pit, with the tope close to the 
glass, will be the best plaoe for Cinerarias for 
some weeks yet, giving plenty of air in the day¬ 
time, with the lights on at nights. When the 
weather is bright and sttnny a little shade will 
be required daring the present month, other¬ 
wise the leaves are liable to flag, a condition to 
which the plants should never be subjected, 
Look closely after aphides; for though these 
peats are less troublesome now than earlier in 
the season, they frequently appear on Cine¬ 
rarias when other plants esoape their attacks.— 
T. B. 


ROSES. 

PROPERTIES OF GOOD ROSES. 

It is not always the so-oalled fullest Roses that 
are the best stayers. In order that Roses should 
last well in the cut state, depth rather than 
multiplicity of petals is the great essential. 
Perhaps it would not be too muoh to say that, 
granted a certain amount of fulness, a Rose is 
enduring in water in proportion to the depth 
of its petals—that is to say, the fewer short 
petals it possesses the longer it will oontinue 
in its state of greatest beauty. When the 
centre of a Rose is surrounded by innumerable 
very short petals, the base is made so wide 
that the outside petals are hardly able to meet 
over the flower, so that if the covering outside 
petals part ever so little, the hollow centre, 
and probably the green eye, are at once dis¬ 
played, and, in spite of being exceedingly fall, 
the Rose quickly becomes unsightly. Instances 
will readily occur, and a typical oase is 
afforded by the Hybrid Perpetual Duohess of 
Connaught. A more generally-known variety, 
however, is Merveille de Lyon, which can 
certainly not be called a thin Rose. As long 
as the outer petals overlap it is a perfect white 
Rose; but in about ninety-nine out of every 
hundred flowers these petals fail to meet, and 
then—jealousy herself is not more green-eyed. 
There seems, unfortunately, reason to fear that 
the new Eolair, as well as the beautiful Hein¬ 
rich Schultheis, are failures in this respect, as 
are frequently Emilie Hausburg and Duo de 
Montpensier, among other varieties. These 
Roses are built very wide at the base, and it is 
generally more than the outer petals can do to 
make both ends meet across the top. Time 
after time I have been tempted to take a beau¬ 
tiful bloom of Due de Montpensier to a show, 
and invariably on arrival he has got himself 
“ohuoked out” for his ill-mannered staring. 
On the other hand, when Roses have petals 
deep enough not only to meet, but also to 
fold or twist together over the oentre, as 
in Innocents Pirola, Juan Duoher, Marshal 
Niel, Rosieriste Jacobs, Ao., those Roses 
are pretty certain to remain in perfection 
for a considerable time. The Teas are among 
the deepest petalled Roses, and they nearly 
all last well in the cut state; while the 
most enduring of the Hybrid Perpetoals are 
also the deepest petalled Horace Vernet, Alfred 
Oolomb, Marie Baumann, Madame Gabriel 
Luizet, Ac. Again, Roses with few, but stout 
petals will often stand better than Roses with 
many thin ones. Thus, Madame Welch, whose 
petals are often few, but broad and thick, will 
generally last longer than Franoisoa Kruger, 
with its numberless flimsies; and stout-petalled 
Cannes la Coquette will almost invariably out¬ 
last its thinner-petalled parent. La Franoe. 

The most certain way, however, to ensure 
Roses lasting well when out is to afford the 
plants the best and most liberal culture. Fine 
substantial blooms will long outlast smaller, 
even if equally bright and fresh, flowers when 
placed In water, and will retain the oolour better 
as well. For though all the reds that have 
muoh blue in them, such as Antoine Daoher, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Comtesse d‘Oxford, Madame 
C. Joigneaux, Maurice Benardin, Hardy Fr&res, 
Pierre Notting, Ac., will begin to look dingy 
anyway soon after being out, yet when they are 
exceptionally well grown, there is just a ohanoe 
that they may for a time be lighted up by a 
bright flush. 

Hot that good cultivation alone is a guarantee 
for the satisfactory endurance of Roses in water, 
for the time of day and the state of the atmos¬ 
phere when the operation of outting is per¬ 
formed may be points of vital importance. If 
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in hot, bright, sunny weather Roses are out 
about midday, there is small chanoe of their 
being in good condition by the next morning; 
while, if in addition to the hot sun, these be 
also a drying wind, it will be impossible to get 
blooms (albeit of first-rate quality) into the 
house before they will have begun to * 1 flop,” a 
process of collapse which not even the instant 
seolusion of a cool cellar seems able to check. 
In damp or cool weather Roses will last if 
gathered at any time; but in hot, and espe¬ 
cially in hot windy weather the only safe times 
to cut Roses are the very early morning and 
late evening. 

Is it possible that the law of compensation is 
to prove so rigid as to admit only to altering 
the distribution of qualities without augment¬ 
ing the sum ? We must hope not. But yet it 
looks as if there was considerable resistance to 
be overcome. There seems a tendency that the 
development of some quality on the one hand 
be counterbalanced by the loss or reduction of 
another quality elsewhere, as though there were 
a fixed sum of excellences in a plant which 
could not be exoeeded—so much form, so much 
colour, vigour, size, profusion, Ac., the elabora¬ 
tion of any one of whioh must be effeoted at the 
expense of the others. At any rate, one of our 
most mildew-proof Roses is oertainly not parti¬ 
cularly attractive; several of our grandest 
flowers seldom appear in the autumn, and some 
of the most perfect in form are the weakest in 
constitution. Mary Bennett, for instanoe, is a 
very lovely Rose, but I sincerely hope someone 
is getting on with it better than I am, or it will 
very soon be extinct. 

The suggestion to defer the award of a certi¬ 
ficate to a new Rose until the judges have seen 
the plants growing is good, but impracticable. 
The judges are generally exhibitors, and 
exhibitors have little spare time during the 
showing season to go up and down the country 
to inspeot seedlings in various gardens. The 
National Rose Sooiety go as near as they can 
by demanding that a ground plant shall be 
shown with the out blooms, ana, with careful 
judges, this should be found sufficient to answer 
thepurpose. 

With regard to Roses that bloom better in 
autumn than in summer, this seems especially 
to be a characteristic of Bourbon blood. 
Frequently Souvenir de la Malmaison, Som- 
breuil, Ao., produce wretched summer flowers, 
and then iu autumn are among the finest in 
the garden. Boule de Neige often flowers 
better in autumn than in July; and all the 
Gloire de Dijon family are better and purer in 
oolour, at any rate, during the autumn than in 
early summer. 

I hope Rose-growers will maintain a crusade 
against the distributors of consumptive varie¬ 
ties, and that we may soon find our new Roses 
demanding some of those plowing French super¬ 
latives accurately to desert be their constitutions 
and continuity of blooming as well as their 
flowers. G. T. W. 


1548.— Bobos for north of England. 
—I give below a list of names of twenty good 
Hybrid Perpetuals, which I should recommend 
you to get on their own roots, or as many of 
them as you oan; but you must be prepared to 
wait a year or two longer for own root plants to 
grow to a useful siza, but after that you need 
not have any anxiety about losing them, as if 
the tops get killed by frost, the crowns of the 
plants will be safe. White and flesh oolour: 
Boule de Neige, Comtesse de Serenyi, Mer¬ 
veille de Lyon, Violette Bowyer. Pink: Elie 
Morel, La France, Rosy Morn, Qaeen of 
Queens. Rose colour: Anna Alexieff, Edward 
Morren, Frangois Michelon, Jules Margottin. 
Crimson : Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, 
Exposition de Brie, Annie Wood. Maroon: 
Abel Carriers, Prinoe Camille de Rohan, 
Reynolds Hole, and Empress of India.—J. C. C. 

1623.— Dark Roses.— ** Favour " does not say whether 
he wants Roses for exhibition, or merely for garden deco¬ 
ration. The following six are all old well-tried sorts, good 
for both showing and garden ornamentation— viz , A. K. 
Williams, Marie Baumann, Alf. Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, 
Xavier Olibo, Prinoe Oemllle de Rohan.—E S. L. 

— As you do not state the purpose for whioh you re* 
quire the Roses, or whether they should be Tea-scented 
varieties or Hybrid Perpetuals, 1 presume you require the 
latter. The following Is a useful selection of kinds—viz., 
Abel Carrtere, Empress cf India, Pierre Hotting, Prinoe 
Camille de Rohan, Reynolds Hole, and Xavier Olibo.— 
j. o. o. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CREEPING BARBERRY (BERBERIS 
REPENS). 

The question often arises as to a suitable per¬ 
manent edging other than the common Ivy, and 
I oan recommend this little dwarf Barberry as 
suitable for the purpose. Two or three-year old 
seedlings, planted in two or more lines 6 inohes 
apart, will, with a little attention and manage¬ 
ment, make an edging superior to Ivy and most 
other materials oommonly employed. Although 
not at all particular as to soil, like everything 
else, it does best when well treated; therefore, 
the ground should be trenched up and well pre¬ 
pared some time before planting. The plants 
may be planted deeper than is desirable with 
most hard wooded plants, as it will soon strike 
root from the buried portions of the stems. It 
will bear trimming in with the shears, but it is 
far better to do the necessary pruning with the 
knife, as the leaves that remain are left intaot, 
and will not present a ragged appearance as 
when the shears are used. It may be kept for 
years In a dwarf compact condition by cut¬ 
ting well back every spring after flowering, 
and pinching out the point of a shoot 
occasionally during the summer. Of course, 
this dose cutting back would prevent its 
fruiting; but, although this might in one 
respect be a loss, in others it would be a 
gain, as a heavy orop of fruit has a tendency 
to exhaust the plants, and might cause them 
ultimately to assume a ragged outline, which, 
in the oase of a verge or edging of this kind 
would not be desirable. Although I have only 
spoken of this plant as useful for verges or 
edgings to shrubberies, it might also, now that 
the advantages of introducing more variety of 
a leis ephemeral nature into the flower garden 
is beginning to be recognised, be used as an 
edging next the Grass, in either a straight or 
any other outline. If this and other plants of 
a kindred character were more used, there 
would not be such a dreary blank when the 
frost came; and with a few additions from the 
reserve garden of spiral-growing plants, with 
bulbs and annuals, a very respectable winter 
display might be got together with little ex¬ 
pense. But when nothing but tender plants 
are used for bedding, and these have to be 
entirely replaoed, any attempt at winter or 
spring gardening becomes expensive. 


Propagation of trees and shrubs.— 

Guttings of all kinds of evergreens will strike 
freely now in a shady border, preferably under 
a glass frame, especially as regards the choioe 
kinds of Conifer®. Laurels and Boxes will 
strike very well in the open air, but Irish Yews, 
Auoubas, Cupressua, Ao., should be planted in 
peaty soil, under glass, where the atmosphere 
oan be kept close around the cuttings. This 
confined atmosphere keeps the leaves from wilt¬ 
ing, and their work of elaboration is conse¬ 
quently steady and regular. When the leaves 
of a outting droop in the dry atmosphere, they 
become a source of weakness instead of strength, 
inasmuch as they present a larger surface to the 
drying effects of the atmosphere. Take the 
cuttings, in the oase of all spiral-growing plants, 
from the ereot growing branches, not from side- 
shoots, and it is important that the soil be made 
firm round the base of the cuttings. A mulch 
of Ooooa-nut-fibre over the soil between the out- 
tings will be a great help. I recommend peat for 
ohoice things because it is of a retentive nature, 
and I hold that waterlog, in the oase of outtings, 
is, though necessary, none the less an evil 
whioh ought to be minimised to the utmost. 
Medium sized cuttings are best, and all the outs 
should be smoothly made.—H. 

Beet trees for screens,—Among quiok- 
growing, deoiduous trees, it would be difficult 
to find a bettor screen tree than the red-twigged 
Lime. If planted in fairly good land it will 
make very rapid growth, and bears pruning 
well. For a small garden, I like the 
Willow as a screen-tree. The Huntingdon 
Willow grows to a considerable slzs rapidly, 
and may be out back to induce density, if neoee- 
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Lawson 1 ! Cyprus, ud for planting dost the 
■assido the Austrian Pine end the Huntingdon 
Kim are very suitable; the latter also bears 
pruning as well as the Lime or Willow. The 
Holly is of too slow growth for general use as a 
screen- plant, though for those who oan wait it 
will be a joy for ever, especially if the Hod gins 
variety be planted.—H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Hollyhocks.—' Having been a grower of 
t h ese stately flowers for more than thirty years, 
I feel justified in offering some remarks in con¬ 
nection with the article on them whioh appeared 
In Gardening, the 27th August (page 341). 
Bxperienoe has oonvinoed me that anything in 
the nature of “ coddling ” applied to the Holly- 
hook at any stage of its growth is highly in¬ 
jurious, and that treated as a hardy plant 
the Hollyhock is unaffected by the fungoid 
disease of whioh “O. J.” writes. Daring 
the severest weather of last winter many 
thousands of my young Hollyhooks in pots 
were only protected by being plunged In ashes 
with a thin layer of clean straw scattered over 
them as the weather grew more intense, and 
when the frost and snow disappeared the plants 
were found in nearly every case to be uninjured. 
Even as far back as the winters of 1855 and 
1856 I found that Hollyhocks, treated on the 
out-door system, were unaffected by the disease, 
and stood without loss. I am able, therefore, 
to assure amateurs that good Hollyhooks oan 
be grown without any glass whatever. I never 
had the disease amongst my plants except onoe 
when trying to get some forward for sale, and 
these were at once destroyed. By sowing in 
the early autumn in the open ground, Holly- 
hooks oan be raised with very little trouble, and 
I gladly agree with “ C J.,” that if treated as 
an a nnu a l, and sown in the spring, good flowers 
and fine foliage will be had in suooession to the 
gdants raised or struok in the previous autumn. 
1 prefer, however, to sow on gentle bottom heat 
in February rather than in the previous month, 
and when m the second leaf the young plants 
should be pricked out into a cold frame, there 
to remain until genial weather in April admits 
of their being transplanted to their permanent 
quarters. The main points to remember are 
that the Hollyhock is a hardy plant and will 
not endure "ooddlingand that almost any 
good soil will suit it.— James Blundell. 

Bedding Pelargoniums- — Those who 
have a large stock to provide must, if cuttings 
enough cannot be obtained, lift some of the old 
plants, but at present we continue to take out- 
tings. Stand them in the open air fully exposed; 
though, doubtless, the sooner all cuttings are 
rooted now the better. Many are reluctant to 
disfigure or dismantle their beds just yet, and 
we shall continue to put in cuttings as we oan 
obtain them from the beds till the 20th 
of the month of September, if need be. After 
that date, if our stock of anything is incomplete, 
we shall lift the old plants. Wnere the plants 
have to be wintered without muoh artificial heat 
the early-rooted plants will pass through the 
winter best.—E. H. 

■ 1487.— Making a lawn.— The answer to 
" Embryo’s ” question depends on the require¬ 
ments of the owner of the lawn. If he is 
anxious to have a good sward at onoe he had 
better rely on tuif, but if he oan exercise a little 
patience and afford to wait, he should sow seeds. 
There is a lot of heavy work in connection with 
the removal of turf, and it is not always easy to 
‘obtain a suitable artiole. Even if fair turf can 
be obtained at little trouble it nearly always 
contains weeds whioh are out of place on a 
lawn. On the other hand, if seeds are used, it 
b possible to procure a sample whioh Is, to all 
intents and purposes, pure, and the land oan be 
thoroughly cleaned and levelled beforehand. I 
advise *' Embryo,” therefore, to get some suit¬ 
able seeds from a first-class seedsman, and sow 
them thickly during the first fortnight in the 
present month. He may then depend upon 
getting a perfect turf, and he will not be 
tormented with Dandelions, Dooka, and other 
rubbish of whioh so many people complain.— 
Falcon bridge. 

1525.— Baiba to flower in succession. 
—Veronica ” does not state the aise or situa¬ 
tion of his prospective bulb border, but a selec¬ 
tion from the following kinds will keep any 
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border bright from early spring to late autumn. 
All do well with a minimum amount of attention 
in deep light soil in the Midlands. Early Spring 
(February—April).—Winter Aoonite (Eranthis 
hyemalis); Snowdrops, single and donble (the 
former far the prettiest); Galanthus Elwesi 
(splendid when at its best); Soilla sibirioa; 
Cnionodoxa Luoilia and C. sardensls (the two 
last very beautiful); Croons of sorts; Tulips, 
Duo Van Thol; Trlteleia uniflora; Lent Lily; 
Haroissus obvallaris, N. poetious, N. p&Uidus 
prssoox (lovely); Anemone fulgens (dazzingly 

a lien did in large masses), and for a shady situa- 
on those lovely little gems the hardy Oyola- 
mens vernnm, ooum, hedersefolium, %o. 
Spring (April—June).—Anemones ; Spring 

Snowflake (Leucojum veraum); Crown Im¬ 
perials (stately plants for back of border); 
Mas carl botryoiaes, M. oomosum; Naroissus in 
endless variety (especially N. bloolor, Horsfieldi, 
Empress, Emperor, Princess, inoomparabllis 
plenus, and the Poet’s Narcissus); single and 
double Jonquils (splendid for cutting); Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips. Summer (J one—J uly).—Spanish 
and English Iris (well worth growing in quan¬ 
tity) ; Allium neapolitannm ; Gladiolus Colville] 
albs (Bride), G. oardinalis, G. byzantinus; 
Lillum thunberglanum, L. umbellatum, L. 
oroceum, and, best of all, L. oandidum; He- 
merooallis flava; Camassiaesonlenta; Anemone 
sy 1 vestrls. A utumn .—Liliums in great variety, 
L. tigrinum splendens, L. chainedonioum, L. 
auratum, L. excelsum, L. speciosnm; Al- 
•troe maria aurea, A. aurantiaca; Hyaointhus 
oandioans (contrasts splendidly with Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis); Anemone japonioa ; Sohizo- 
stylis ooccinea (very late flowerer) ; Crocus 
sativus, C. speoiosus ; Cyclamen neapolitannm, 
C. europmum.—B. S. L, 


1564.— Propagating Echeverias.— For 
some years I have propagated Echeverias here 
(Surrey) in the following manner: About the 
end of September I take the off-sets and dibble 
them firmly in a cold frame, the top soil con¬ 
sisting largely of road-grit. The after treat¬ 
ment consists of keeping dose when it is damp 
or raining, giving air when fine and dry, and 
nutting a mat over the light during severe frost. 
By this means I do not lose more than one in 
twenty, and frequently in the early spring, the 
light being required for seed-beds, the only pro¬ 
tection is two or three boards and a mat. I 
started some few years baok with half-a-dozen 
plants, and now have many hundreds, besides 
giving away a considerable quantity annually. 
The soil is light loam and subsoil gravel, which 
may perhaps account for immunity from damp¬ 
ing off, but I think the chief thing is giving 
plenty of air whenever possible. For two or 
three winters, being desirous of increasing my 
stock, I kept the old plants as follows: On the 
side facing south is an open paling. Against 
this I placed the lid of a wine case, and built 
up the plants in a semi-oirole, like a grotto, on 
their sides, roots upwards, filling up the inside 
with sandy mould and rounding the plants up 
to a point. A mat hung on the paling ready 
to be let down over them in bad weather, and 
the losses were inoonsiderable.— Oabston. 


1550 . — Exhibiting out flowers as 
annuals.—Gaillardias and Petunias are not 
annuals as the term is ordinarily understood ; 
they are therefore inadmissible in a collection 
of annuals. An annual, as I have always under¬ 
stood the term, means a plant that bears 
flowers, seeds, and dies the same year. I admit 
it is hard to define what is an annual in this 
case and what is not. Take Mignonette as an 
instance; it is not muoh more trouble to raise 
it from cuttings than it is a Pelargonium, whioh 
would make it a perennial aooording to the 
claasifioation in general use. The only way to 
settle such a nice point is to aooept the classi¬ 
fication of both perennials and annuals as it is 
commonly understood, whioh would exclude 
the two plants referred to from the list of 
annuals.—J. C. C. 


i486.—Liquid-manure for flowering plants.— 
Liquid-manure may ba given with advantage to all flower¬ 
ing plants, and (or some years I have been giving dear, 
weak liquid-manure to Verna and foliage plants through 
the growing season. The strength, of oonrae, must be 
proportioned to the nature of the plant. In tlie case of 
flowering plant!, such as Fuchsias and Pelargoniums, 
the ctimulanta may be given as long as the flowering 
continues.— E. Hobday. 

1614*—a plague of cats.—Keep a terrier dog at 
burg* In your garden. I have found this effectual.— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Our friendly competitions have been the means 
of bringing before our readers many beautiful 
and interesting garden pictures, whioh have, 
we believe, been of general interest. We have, 
therefore, pleasure & announcing another. As 
in previous oases, we shall be glad to receive 
any photographs that have any garden interest. 
Those seleoted will be engraved for Gardening 
Illustrated. The sender of the best ooileotion 
will have a prize of four guineas ; the 2nd, three 
guineas ; the 3rd, two guineas ; for eaoh one of 
the other subjects ohosen the sender will be 
awarded the sum of one guinea. 

The following directions are published for the 
guidanoe of competitors 

Flirt.—Tha photos may be of objects in the possestioa 
either of the senders or of others; hot the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy¬ 
right of which la open to question. The Editor is to have 
the right of engraving and publishing the ohosen photo- 
graphs. 

Second.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the object shown, should 
be plainly written on the back of each photo. 

Third.—All communications relating to the Competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” 

Our readers will kindly notice that we like 
to show pioturesque and beautiful ways of 
arranging gardens, and even of growing single 
plants. In order to give all readers ample 
time to prepare good photographs, the com¬ 
petition will be kept open until the second 
Saturday in November. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Question*.—Queries and answers ore Inserted In 
QABDumra free of chart e 1/ correspondents follow Os tides 
here laid down for their guidance, AU communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editos of Gab* 
omrara, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PurnnHia. The 
name and address of the sender arc required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be weed in Che paper. 
When more than one query ie sent, each should be on a 
teparate pises of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear In mind that, as 
GABDurara has to be sent to press some time in advowee of 
date, they cannot always bs replied to in the Ueue i mme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers ('which, with the moeption of such as cannot 
well bs classified , will be found in the different departments) 
i Would always bear the number and title plaoed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so for as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
soms question may often bs very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gabdihim should mention the number in which they 
appeared' 

1068 .— Growing Stocks.— Will some good grower of 
these plants please to Inform me how to grow Stocks cf all 
kindsf-A. E O., Bristol. 

1664. —Nerine eamlensls.—Thie plant is pushing up 
some healthy green leaves. What treatment must I give 
It to flower ft euooessfully !—Viola. 

1665. — Difference In corn.— I should bs glad If 
someone would kindly state the dlfferenoe between Malss, 
Turkey Wheat, and Broom Oorn.—W. B. 

1666. —Dandelions for winter ealad.— Will some¬ 
one kindly explain the treatment of Dandelions under 
cultivation for winter salad ?— Rbv. B. Wilson. 

1667 . — Flower-seeds for the spring.— What are 
the beet flower-eeede to sow now In boxes to keep in the 
dwelling-house for the spring?—W. H. Puidkb. 

1668. — Outdoor annuals.—Would any reader cf 
Gardenlno kindly give me the namee of some good out¬ 
door annuals, and when they are to be sown 7—C. D. H. 

1669. — Importing Orchids; —CJan some experienced 
person kindly tell me the beet way of paoking Orchids, eo 
as to bring them over here safely from Venezuela 7-8. Ai 

1670. —Tennis lawn on sandy soil.—How am I to 
treat a tennis lswn where the soil is almost pure eand and 
the Grass, consequently, very poor? — E. T., County 
Surrey. 

1671 . — Self-sown Gooseberries.— W1U someone 
kindly tell me if I have been wrongly informed that self- 
sown Gooseberry-bushes are invariably worthless? — 
Mbs. B. 

1672 —Taking seed from Bed Currants.— will 
someone kindly inform me the best method of treating 
Bed Currants for seed, and the proper time for sowing the 
tame ?—W. K* 

1678.—Amaryllis Belladonna major.—I have 
had a fine bulb of this plant for about 10 months. It has 
had foliage on, but no flower. 1 should be grateful for 
some hlits on its culture.—C rux. 

1674 .—Points of Asters and Marigolds.—’Will 
someone please to Inform me what are the most Important 
points in the flowers of Asters and Afrioan Marigolds? 
Should the former have a yellow eye. or be completely 
H Ufi up with petals, and is eizs In tither of more or lew 
importance than a round shape?— Bib. 
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1675.— Culture of Taberos o s— Will ur experi- 
enoed reader of Gaonmii kindly fire me a taint or two 
on the culture of Tuberoeee f—A Bsadss or GiuuiMa. 

1076 . —Removing leaves of Bruaeele Sprouts. 
—I have been told that Bruaeele Sp route do muoh better 
with the lower leavee taken off a few lnohee from the 
•tenia. la thla so ?— Constant Bsadss. 

1077. — Passion-flower not fruiting.— I have a 
While Passion-flower growing on a wall that flowera well, 
but doee not bear any fruit. What lathe reason 7 Can 
1 do anything to Induce It to do ao 7—Tint Tim. 

1078. — Planting beds for winter.— Will somaone 
kindly tell me If there la anything that oould be planted 
la two Urge flower-beda to brighten the garden daring 
winter till bulbs are ready t) oome out? -Curroa. 

1079. — Preserving green vegetables. — Will 
aome experienced person please to give a good method of 
preserving green vegetables fresh for winter use 7 Would 
it be possible to preserve Peas green in their pods?— 

CONSTANT BSADER. 

1680.—Transplanting fruit-trees.— Will someone 
kindly teU me ifatandaid Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees 
about 14 years old would bear transplanting safely, and 
Jeo, what precautions to ensure aucoeaa ahonld be need? 

1081.— Making a propagatlng-frame. —Would 
any reader of GARDsamo kindly give me Instructions how 
to make a propegating-frame, and the mode of healing, 
for rooting cuttings and raising seeds for indoor use only 7 

—D. 8. Davidson. 

1082 —Treatment of Tuberoses. — What heat 
should 1 keep a greenhouse so as to grow Tuberoeee well, 
and what treatment do they rtq dire ? Will thiy be likely 
to grow In an ordinary greenhouse, heated only by an oil- 
stove ?—Torrbose. 

1088.—'Treatment of Malden-halr Perns.— Will 
someone pleeee to tell me if Maiden-hair Ferns (4diantnm 
cuneatum) may be cultivated without the aid of a green* 
house, and the kind of soil required, and also how to treat 
them 7—A Bkqinnne. 

1034 .—Soented-leaved Plants. — will oomeooe 
kindly give me the names of a few aweet-eoeoted plants 
suitable for a greenhouse, heated only by an oil-stove, 
during winter? Also a few night flowering plants, if any, 
editable for the same ?—Gordox. 

1085.—Tomatoes not fruiting. — I have tome 
Tomatoes In mv garden which have flowered well but 
show no sign of trait whatever. Cui anyone tell me, if 
not too late, what ought to be done to them to induce 
them to fruit?—T. L. Wt 

1630.— Mushrooms eaten by slugs and wood- 
lice.—I have two very good Mushroom-beds, now bearing 
well; bul 1 am dreadfully troubled by their being eaten 
by these vermin. Can anyone tell me the beet remedy to 
prevent their ravages !— Frame. 

1087.—Planting bulbs for succession.—I hive a 
large bed, facing south and wish to fill it with bolbe to as 
to have a enoossston of flower all the year round. I would 
like to know what are the beet kinds to plant, to lnolude 
Tulips, Lilies, Ac.—L apaobeia. 

1633.—Mushroom-bed In a boiler-cellar.—I wish 
to make a Mashroom bed In my bciler-csllar, through 
which the hot-water pipes pass before entering the green¬ 
house. Will anyone kindly toll me the beet material to 
nee and the beet way to make ii ? -Tiar Tim. 

1639. — Unhealthy Willow tree-leaves. — Can 
anyone kindly tell me the probable oanse of the leavee on 
my Willow-tree being covered with brown, warty exorei- 
canoes, and being muoh disfigured thereby every year, 
and can a remedy be suggested 7—J. B. 

690 — Yellow-flowered shrub.— Will any reader 
Gardbrino Inform me what is the yellow-flowered 
shrub that blooms freely In July and Augast, and grows 
on the railway banks between DAlston Junction and 
Mildmay Park, Groat Northern Railway ?—8. H. V. 

1091.— Dwarfing the White Jasmine-— Would 
anyone kindle inform me If it it possible to dwaif an 
ordinary White Jasmine so as to make il a pot plaat 7 I 
have seen the plan carried out with the Lilac, and do not 
understand why it should not be adopted with this Jasmine. 
—Am Anus. 


1698.—Treatment of Preesis alba. —Would 
someone kindly tell me what soil Is the best to grow 
Freesla slba in, and what treatment It requires as to 
water, Ao. ? I have four mull bulbs which showed eigas 
of growing some weeks ego but have sine a made no pro¬ 
gress.—E. H. 8. 

1699 —Wintering Rosea.—Will some Rose-grower 
be good enough to teU me what are hie experiences 
concerning the eyetem of taking np R oses and putting 
them in oellare or a pit during the winter months? 
Does it affeot and retard their growth and flowering? It 
aeemeto me as if it would have the effect of newly-planted 
Boses each year. I was told of thla plan by a very 
large Boee-grower known, who treats all hit Boeee this 
way.—BsTKiBomoM. 

1700.—Making a Fernery. — WU1 anyone kindly 
give me some hints about making a Fernery 7 I th ink of 
putting np a lean-to structure, and wish to have Ferae 
growing (town the wall at the back. How is that to be 
obtained? Would a galvanised zinc or iron roof bo likely 
to answer, the sides being glam ? What ventilation would 
be nf oees try, and would a large oil-lamp be sufficient heat 
for greenhouse Ferns ? How should staging be arranged, 
the house to face west 7—A Loves or Fsure. 

170L—Vegetable-marrows not bearing.— I 
have some Vegetable-marrow plants, the trait on whioh 
has been most abundant, but with the exception of two 
the whole of the frail have turned yellow and dropped off 
What la the oause 7 I find, on examining the plants, 
almost every leaf swarming with green-fly. I have pbk-d 
off numerous leaves and washed thousands of them off, 
bat oannot get rid of them. Are they the cause of the 
frail withering away? — Wood-orrm Amateur. 

1701—Pillar Rosa— In November of last year I 
planted, in deep rioh soil, a number of young Briers to 
make pillar Eoee-trees, and badded them in July, 
beginning about 9 inches from the ground. I pat about 
ten buds in each alternate skies, which have all taken 
well. The branches from the Brier an now about 3 feet 
In length. At waal time should theee be out off, and 
would it b®wise to give the buds two or three coats of 
oollodlon to protect them from frost? —La Francs* 

1703. —A plague of woodlloe— Oan anyone toll ms 
what to do to get rid of woodlloe 7 They have literally 
•warmed my Cucumber-frames and span nooses for the 
last few weeks. My gardener has removed them from the 
Cucumber-frames by (literally) barrow loads. Tney even 
penetrate through the brickwork of the hot-houses, and 
get under the pots and eat the roots. These insects have 
eaten all the Owrambers before they oame to perfection, 
and we do not know what to do to exterminate them.— 
O. 8. Crdbdall. 

1704. —Scabby Potatoes.— I saw a note in Gauss- 
no, August COth, p. 835, on the soab In Potatoes, In which 
it saysgas-lime would be a good remedy. 1 grow Potatoes 
largely, and suffer muoh from this soab, and I had in¬ 
tended the coming season to use unquenohed lime. Would 
this do? Wnat Is the difference between this and gas-lime, 
and what quantity ought to be used per acre 7 I may add 
our genenu manure Is stable litter (from cows and horses) 
and sea- seed mixed. If anyone will kindly advise me I 
•hall be really obliged.—W. M. Gwtas. 

1705. —A greenhouse qaeetion.— I propose erect¬ 
ing a span greeohouie, abous 10 feel by 7 feet and 6 feet 
high, at the bottom of a garden, 70 feet long and 18 feet 
wide. My next-door neighbour objeote to my doing eo on 
the grounds that I should obit root hi i view. I might add 
that the Regent 1 *-canal rune at the bottom of the garden, 
on the other side of whioh are the trees whioh eklrt the 
Victoria-park May I ask If he has the power to stop me 
building the said greenhouse? There le no question of 
obetousting the light from his house, which is his own.— 

0 w. 

1706 —Mildew on Vines.—I have here, under my 
oharge, two vineries—one filled with Black H unburgh, 
the other with Masoat of Alexandria. The Blaok H»m- 
borghs are badly Infested with mildew. In this vinery 
there are two large tanks for catching rain-water, whioh 
are no* dosed In. When theee tanka are faU thsy over¬ 
flow. and make the house very damp, whioh was the case 
the latter end of May. when the berries were very email. 
I have elated to my employer I outsider the above to be 
tha cause of the mildew. Will some experienced Grape* 
grower tell me if I am right 7—B. W. 


169A—Forcing Chicory and Ssakalo.— I have 
very large vaulted cellars that I think ought to do well 
for forcing Ohloory and Seakale in. Will someooe 
kindly tell me If I should be likely to euooeed, and de¬ 
scribe fully the manner of growing that I should pursue? 
—Rrtributiok. 

1693.— Plants for a small garden— Will someone 
kindly advise me what plants I can get to make my email 
outdoor garden look gay next summer 7 I have some 
three or four dozen scarlet Pelargonium and a few Dahlias 
la it now. I shall have a small greenhouse, from which I 
can exdude frost.—J ohs Htdi. 

1094.— Almonds fruiting in Ragland.— Can any¬ 
one kindly tell me if the Almonds are good to eat that 
grow on the trees in this country, that are covered with 
pink flowers in the early spring, before the leavee appear 7 
l r,when are they ripe, and If not good to eat, to what 
other purpose can they be applied?— Violrt. 


1695.-Treatment of Orchids. — will “Matt. 
Bramble ” kindly tell ms how I can beet treat Cattleyae 
and Epidendrums? I received tha plants about a month 
ago and put them In pots, but they do not seem to do so 
well as I should wish I have also Oalanthe veetlta and 


Ooelogyne cristata, whioh do very well.—O livsr. 

1696. — White moths on plants.— la my coneerva 
tory are thousands of very minute while moths, the body 
not much larger than a thrips*. They oover the leaves of 
some plants, espedally of Abutilon igaea. Will someone 
tell ms what they probably are, and if likely to do iojary, 
cither In their present or fatare state?-G. J. W. 

1697. — Treatment or Marechal Miel Rose.— My 
plant is in a 9-lnoh pot in a greenhouse, where the winter 
temperature Is never below 45 dogs, or 60 dege. It made 
a very strong central shoot of about 18 feet In length last 

o n , flowered indifferently, and ie now at reel. Should 
I prune 117 If so, how muon, and when? What rise of 
pot should I now giro It, and how tong should tt rest 7- 
Kcoasa 
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1707—Marechal Nlel Roses In a cold green¬ 
house.— I have three of theee Boeee In my ooki green¬ 
house, planted io the border, whioh have made splendid 
growth during the summer, and are looking very well at 
the present time, bat have had very few bloome upon 
them. I shall be removing from my present residence at 
the end of September, and would prefer taking them with 
me with the greenhouse at that time. Oan “ J. 0.0." tell 
me If thla cao be done, or will It be too early, and, if eo, 
what month would be the beet?—O rbbpbr. 

1708. — Grapes cracking.— I have a epan-roof vinerv 
standing in sunny position, south-west to north-east, 
lengthwise, and which contains 16 Vines, amongst others 
several Black Hamborghe and white Lady Downes. Theee 
two kinds have ecaroely oat unoraoked berry on their 
bunches, which are numerous. A slight attack of mildew 
was noticed early in the summer and sulphur applied. 
Laterals have been allowed to grow pretty freely, and 
good ventilation has been given throughout. Weak 
liquid manure has been moderately given about every 10 
days, aod little or no other moisture, except the syringe. 
Other sorts are doing fairly well. Oan anyone kindly tell 
me the probable reason?— Amatrur. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1709. —Sofc flower-pots.—I should like to know 
where I can purchase soft flower-pole?—0. P. 

[Soft flower-pots can be procured of any pot maker, if 
he is asked to pick out the soft-baked ones.] 

1710 — Sowing stocks.— will you please Inform me 
of the time to put in seeds toe Stocks!—A. E. O., Bristol. 

[Ten-week Stocks should be sown in the middle of 
March, intermediate Stocks in July or August, biennial 
Stocks, Brompton and the Queen in June and July.] 


1711.— Perns.— Do Fens produoe fiowett or blooms 
and what are the small brown spats, like seeds, on the 
undersides of the fronds 7— Sidmby Hast. 

[Feme do not produce flowers. The small brown spots 
on the undersides of the fronds are the spores, or seed* 
vessels.] 

1711— Fowl-manure —What Is the best way of 
utilising fowl-manure in the garden?—Bso Sandstone 

[A good plan is to well mix the manure with about 
three or four times its bulk of dry soil. and spread on the 
surface of the ground thinly as a top-dressing ; or it may 
be dug in. It requires caution in its use as it is a very 
powerful stimulant.] 

1711—Planting Nardasao. — It Narcissus are 
planted la the open ground in November, will they flower 
next spring 7 —Ola Rnndoh. 

[If good bulbs of Narcissus are planted out early in 
November in good soil, they should certainly flower next 
spring. ] 

1714. —Caterpillars on Cabbage plants.—Weald 
you kindly inform me whet le the best proteoUou sgelnei 
caterpillars on Cabbage plants?—W. H. Pisdbr. 

[Constant hand-picking and destroying them, and also 
dusting the leaves of the plants over frequently with a 
mixture of soot and lime.] 

1715. — Liquid-manure for Celery.— What kind of 
liquid-manure Is the best for Celery, and how often s houl d 
it be applied 7 —Wood Gas bn Amateur. 

[Liquid-manure made by steeping cow or horse- m a nur e, 
with a little soot added, and given in a clear state, is very 
good for Celery. It may be applied two or three times a- 
week with advantage.] 

1716—R mewing Raepberry-esnee .—How often 
is it neoeeeary to renew rows of Baepborry o kneel — 
Mas. B. 

[Zf is a good plan to plant a row of young Raspberry- 
canes every season and destroy an old one ; thus a Stock 
of strong, fruitful canes is always kept up, and there is 
no break in the supply qf fruit.] 

1717.—Boll for herbaceous borders. — P lease 
to tell me whether herbaoeous borders ahonld be made 
and kept very rich.—C lass. 

[The soil for herbaceous borders . generally speaking, 
need not be very rich; but it should be good, deep, and 
easily worked, in the first place, and it eon be kept up to a 
proper degree qf fertility afterwarde by annual top-drem- 
mgs of decayed manure and vegetable refuse laid on late 
in the autumn.] 

1718 —Rhododendrons near an Elm-tree — 
What distance must be allowed between the trunk of a 
large Elm-tree and a Bhododendron-bed. 

[Rhododendrons often thrive well under the shade of 
forest trees ; but the Elm is about the worst one to plant 
them under or near, because of the habit it has of suddenly 
losing large branches when laden with foliage in the 
spring, which, of course, would destroy any shrubs on 
which they might happen to fall So that the Rhododen¬ 
drons should be planted far enough aw iv from the Elm to 
be entirely out qf the reach of the probable danger.] 

1719.—Treatment of Hsdychlnm Gardner- 
lannm.— Will you please to tell ms the proper treat- 
meat to give this plant?—G A. Purssn, Wandsworth. 

[This plant, though mostly grown in a greenhouse , wiU 
flower out-of-doors, and live through an ordinary winter 
without much protection. It should be planted out in 
May, in loose sandy loam enriched with manure. A heap 
of cinder-ashes or half-rotten leavee laid over the crowns 
in winter wiU ensure their safety; or the roots may be 
lifted in autumn, and be wintered in any dry place along 
with Dahlias and Cannas.] 

17».—Treatment or Rrythrlna Crlsta-gaUL— 
Will yon pl ea se to teU me when and how to propagate this 
plant, and what after treatment It requires?— E. B. O. 

[Cuttings, which are generally taken in the spring from 
the collars of old plants, should be. taken off, with a heel 
of hard wood attached, when they are about 5 inches or 
6 inches long. Put them singly into S inch pots, filled 
with a mixture of peat and loam, with a little sand 
added ; place in a close. Warm house or frame, and shade 
from the sun, and in about floe or six weeks they will ba 
rooted; when that is the ease, and little pots have become 
full qf them, shift on into G-inch pots, and gradually 
inure them to the temperature of a warm greenhouse. 
Give plenty of air and water, and syringe dauy. In tha 
autumn, when growth ceases, little water is required .. 
They can be wintered in an ordinary greenhouse. Just 
before growth re commences in the spring cut the old- 
growths back to within a few inches of the soil, and shake 
the old compost off the roots, and re-pot into larger-sized 
note, and grow on a& before, and they should fiowsr well 
in the autumn.] 

1721.-Burning Bash.—Ie “ W. B." right In apply¬ 
ing the name Burning Bash to the plant Dickamnus Fraxl- 
nula? I always expectsd it was the cjutmon name of 
Eoonymae amerioanns.—W alunotosia 
[“ W. B." is right in hit application qf the BnqUsk, * 
name Burning Bush to Dictamnus Fraxinella. It io 
also applied to Euonymus atronurpureus. E. ameri- 
canus is the Strawberry-bush qf North America.] 

1721.—Nasturtiums running wild.—Doee it dor 
any harm to allow Nasturtium« to ran over Violet aid 
LUy of the Valley bed after the flowers an all gone 7— 
Mrs. B. 

[It certainly is not a good plan to allow Nasturtiums Ur 
run wild over beds qf Violets and Lily of the Valley after 
flowering , as the plants therein require full exposure Ur 
sunlight and air to ripen up the growth and ensure os- 
good, crop qf flowers in their season.] 

1723.— Transplanting Cabbages.— I have eoeee 
Cabbages jast ooming up, and I intend sowing more thi* 
week. When ahoakfthey be transplanted 7 Should they 
be transplanted once or twloe 7 -Bid Sandstone. 

[The seedling Cabbage plants, as soon as they are large 
enough to handle, should be pricked out into beds, a few 
inches apart from plant to plant. So treated they speedily 
form sturdy stuff, and, when that ie the cate, they can be 
finally transplanted to their permanent quarters. Thie 
is a much better plan than planting theta out at ones from- 
a thickly-sown seed-bed.] 
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1724 .—Potting Allamnndng.—I aiwii be greatly 
obliged if yon could advise a* m lo Iho beet tfaru of year 
to re-pot my AUamanda, acd what kind of eoti to pot ll fat. 
—Jamb H. 

[Re-pot the AUamanda about the end of February in m 
mixture of good fibrous loam—about one-sixth part of 
well rotted manure, with a moderate sprinkling cf sharp 
silver sand added ; mix the compost well together before 
using.] 

1726 . — Forcing Dielytra epectabUle and 
Deutzla gra&lla.— What la the earlieet time to begin 
forcing there plants for winter blooming In a moderately 
warm conservatory 7—H. 0. 

[The best time to commence the forcing of these ttoo 
plants in a moderately warm conservatory would be about 
the middle of the month of February; the days are then 
lengthening rapidly , and forcing is, consequently , much 
more satisfactorily done than earlier in the winter.] 

1728.—Pyrethrum* from seed.—Will tbe flowers, 
when dead.lgtve seede which may be sown for new plants 
next year, and what ie the month and the soil to sow 
In 7—W RSTOM-suriR- ItiM. 

[Pyrethrums produce seed freely. Gather it just before 
it it ripe enough to fall, and in the spring in March sow 
it thinly in pans of light earth in a frame; it will soon 
germinate, and the seedlings should be pricked out as soon 
as large enough. Pyrethrums often come up in the open 
border in quantity from self-sown seed. J 

1727. —Hot "water-pipes. —Can you tell me if the 
water should remain in these aU the year nun), or should 
they be left empty in summer? If filled, should the water 
be ooossionaily changed 7 —Calor. 

[It is a good plan to run the water off from a hot-water 
apparatus ones or twice a-year, otherwise a great deal of 
sediment is deposited in the pipes , which often greatly 
interferes with their heating power. If the boiler it pro¬ 
vided with a mud hole let it also be well deemed and rinsed 
out.] 

1728 —Sunflowers from seed.— Can Sunflowers be 
raised from seed saved now, to flower next summer? 
Must the seed be dried, or allowed to drop 7—Wrstoh- 
■tma-Man*. 

[Seed saved now , if rips before it is gathered, will, if 
sown in the month of March, produce plants that should 
give abundance cf flowers in the summer. It is best to 
gather the seed just before it is ready to drop, and dry it a 
mtte before storing away in a dry place for the winter. 
Sunflowers also frequently come up freely in the open 
ground in the spring from self-sown seeds.] 

172ft.—Flowering seedling Pelargoniums,— 
Would you kindly eay what treatment should be given to 
seedling Pelargoniums to cause them to flower?—W. J., 


[They require precisely the same management as that 
afforded to other established greenhouse varieties cf 
the Pelargonium, excepting that until they have flowered 
they must not be stopped. If the seed is sown as soon 
as ripe, they ought to flower the following year. 
They should grow in a light house, and be placed 
dose to the glass to keep them strong and stocky . Pot 
them in good loamy soil, and give abundant ventilation, 
and maintain a temperature around them of from £5 degs. 
to 60 degs. during the winter months.] 

1790 — Wirewarms In pots of Ferns.— Would 
someone tell me how to get nd of wtroworms in pots of 
Ferns in a fernery, as they seem to kill all the Maiden¬ 
hairs ; or do they really do no harm 7 —Fish. 

I Wire worm is a most tiresome pest, and a difficult one 
to get rid cf. Probably catching and hitting u the only 
tenable plan. Before using any cf the soil when re-pot- 
ting them, thoroughly examine every particle of it, and 
nick out and destroy any worms that may be seen, and 
let this always be done. It would be a good plan to take 
the Ferns that are so affected out cf their pots, shake the 
old soil from the roots, and wash them, and re-pot in 
rather smaller pots and in carefully-examined soil. The 
plants so treated must be kept close and well shaded until 
they begin to make fresh growth and the roots are re¬ 
established.] 

1791. - Heating a small greenhouse.— I have a 
lean-to greenhouse, facing south, 12 feet by ft feet—0 feet 
at the ridge and 0 feet at the eaves. I wish to malntsin a 
minimum temporal ure in it of 45 degrees. Will you kindly 
tell me how muah 4-lnoh piping Is required 7 —Amatkur. 

[Two rows cf 1,-inch hot-water piping running round 
the house ought to be sufficient to maintain the tempera¬ 
ture required.] 

1792. —Bag-plants.—Will you kindly tell me what 
t re a t ment the Egg-plant requires? Will It live through 
the winter In a sitting-room or ucheated g r een h o u se? 
The one I have hu two eggs on it, but tbe leaves are 
dyirg -V. a 

[The Egg-plant being an annual will not live through 
the winter. As soon as the fruit is ripe throw the plant 
away, and raise the stock for another season from seed 
sown in heat in March.] 

1798.—Covering outdoor Fuchsias and Chrys¬ 
anthemums.— what oan 1 put instead of aehee over 
the roots of my outdoor Fachelas, Chrysanthemums, ho., 
to protect th?m against frost in winter? The oonetant 
ns of ashes spoils the soil.— Mrs. a 

l Cocoa-nut-fibre is a good material to use for the pur¬ 
pose, or a thick coating cf the common Bracken , or Brake 
Fern, if it can be obtained. Half-decayed stable-manure 
or leaves also may be so employed.] 

1784.—Standard Plum.— I want to re-place a Black 
Plum, which 1 planted eight years since, and which 
fails to boar any fruit. I planted it In the middle of a 
plot of ground, 90 feet wide; but I fear the soil is too 
light— but loam Is very expensive to buy here I bsve also 
a Green Gage and Victoria agaiost walls, and they do 
fahly well. Nothing but a Plum will please me in this 
plaoe.— Bbmbx. 

[The beet sort cf Plum to plant will be the Victoria 
The soil being very light, and loam not to be procured, it 
would be a good plan to get some clay or brick earth, if 
possible, and well bum it, and then dress the ground 
with it, and dig it in deeply. This will help to improve 
the staple cf the soil. Plums thrive beet in rather heavy 
ground. 
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1785.—Planting Vines.—I have built a glasshouse 
for Vioee over a covered way with tbe intention of 
planting the roots underneath the house, In the covered 
way, in a border prepared for the purpose. Shall I suc¬ 
ceed in raising Grapes in eooh a position 7—W. R. E. 

[If the border is well made with good material, and 
due attention is given to supply it tcith sufficient water, 
the Vines should ao well. Inside fruit-borders of dll kinds 
require special attention to the water supply, as they 
cannot, cf course, receive any moisture in the natural way 
from the clouds.] 

1786 — Heating a small greenhouse.— I am build¬ 
ing a email lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet, facing 
south, and wish to know the simplest and cheapest way to 
heat it. Would a stove to consume paramo answer, or are 
the fumes injuriousT— Jobs Hydh 

[For such a small house an oil stove to consume para¬ 
ffin should answer to exclude frost, and the fumes, if 
carried off from it by some means , mould not be Injurious. 
There are some greatly improved stoves in this respect now 
in the market, and almost any respectable ironmonger 
could procure the right thing for you.] 

1737.— Diseased Qrmpeo —I send a email portion of 
a bunoh of white Grapes. I want to know if you oan tell 
me what is the oauee of the stalks turning brown and 
withering, ae you will see they have done. Oan you sug¬ 
gest a remedy ?- T. B. 

[The Grapes sent were very badly " shanked," a disease 
that almost always proceeds from defective root-action - 
probably the soU in the border has become exhausted and 
the drainage defective. As soon as the crop is cleared ex¬ 
amine the roots, and lift them, and re-plant in good, fresh 
turfy loam and broken bones, and also renovate the drain¬ 
age, if requisite.] 

1788.— Forcing Rhubarb.—Will you please Inform 
me of the time to put pots on Rhubarb for forcing? 
Should the tope of the pots be kept on all the time, or 
only when there la frost f Also, how deep to put manure 
round the pots 7 -A. E. O., Bristol. 

[The time to put pots on Rhubarb for forcing entirely, 
depends on when the produce is required for use. In a 
general sense, for Rhubarb forcing in the open ground the 
month of February is quite soon enough to begin. The 
tops of the pots should be left on always until the Rhubarb 
is fit for pulling. The fermenting material to produce 
the requisite warmth around the pots should be about 
S feet in depth. Where forest tree leaves can be obtained 
they should be used for the purpose. A violent heat is not 
required, and the heat from tree leaves is moderate and 
steady. If the leaf-bed has a covering of the common 
Bracken or strawy litter so much the better.] 

1739.— Propagating hardy plants _What la the 

beet time of year lor taking cuttings of Alytaum saxatile, 
outdoor Fuchsias, shrubby Veronicas, and Pansies 7 Are 
they beet inserted under a wall fadng north, south, or 
west? I have neither greenhouse nor frame.—Mas. R. 

[The firstnamed plant strikes freely from cuttings in 
the early spring. Fuchsias as soon as the young growth 
becomes a little firm in the spring, Veronicas in autumn 
and spring from half-ripened shoots, and Pansies through¬ 
out the growing season. In all of these cases the best 
position for them is under a wall facing south, on account 
of the warmth; but, of course, in such a position the cut¬ 
tings will require shading from the sun until they are 
rooted. If plaoed under a north wall, the trouble of 
shading is avoided, but the position is a cold one, and the 
cuttings are likely to damp off] 

1740 —Heating a small greenhouse.— I have a 
■mall greenhouse, with shelf 2 feet wide aorose the front, 
and one end with another overhead at back, whloh I intend 
heating with an oil-stove. Where will be the best plaoe 
to put It—under the shelf, or In oentre of house 7—R. P 
Warkbb. 

[The best place to put the oil-stove will be wider the 
shelf and dose to the front cf the greenhouse.] 

1741. —Treatment of Pyrus Japonic*.—I hive 
some Pyrus japonioa bushes, which have been trained in a 
circular form. They are now sending out strong shoots. 
What is tbe right way to preserve the stupe without 
hindering their flowering next year? Oan I transplant 
young trees of the same kind now 7 —Rid Sabdbtokb. 

I Do not top the young shoots at aU, but continue to train 
them in the desired form, and in the month of October 
any that are crowded may be cut dean out. This Pyrus 
flowers much the best when the growth is left full length, 
where there is sufficient space around it to admit of the 
treatment. Transplant the last week in October.] 

1742. —Thrips on vines.—I have a vinery In whloh 
which the Grapes are almost ripe. Kindly let me know osn 
I fumigate with Tobacco-paper without injuring the flavour 
of the Grapes? Please answer me ae soon as convenient, 
and I will ds very thankful, as I feel anxious about the 
Vine*.—P briwdiklb. 

[As the Grapes are almost ripe, it would be better not to 
fumigate with Tobacco until after the crop is cleared, 
which should be done as speedily as possible, and then the 
fumigation can be followed up; without that is done if is 
of little good, and, if persevered in with the crop of fruit 
still on the Vines, naturally the flavour would be greatly 
tainted with Tobacoo. Wash the foliage «cell and fre¬ 
quently with water, applied forcibly from the garden- 
engine, as soon as the fruit is off.] 

1748.—A tree Pelargonium.—Tbe year before last 
we obtained a cutting from a tree Pelargonium, now 
8 feet high. Down to last spring we kept It in a pot, 
where it bloomed profusely. We then planted It out In 
the garden, and it has grown to a muon larger rise, but 
not bloomed nearly so well. Would it do to put It back 
into a pot again, and muet it be out down 7 It has made 
a quantity of new wood. Wbioh month would be the 
most suitable to move 7 It is an old scarlet kind, and the 
flowers have a white eje.—'W. T. Cadnbss. 

[The large Pelargonium-bush or tree had better be re¬ 
placed in a large pot, in good loamy soil, the first week in 
the next month, October. Do not cut it back at all, if 
possible, at the time of potting; but rather defer that 
operation until the spring qf the year. It can be wintered 
in any light house from which frost is excluded , and but 
little water at the roots will be required until growth re¬ 
commences in the spring, when the plant eon be headed 
back a little as required. It will flower better next year 
if it is plunged in the ground out-of-doors in its pot.] 


1744. — Management of Balsams. — will you 
kindly inform me she proper treatment for Balsam plants 
to ensure good blooms 7 I have a very fine collection of 
them, with buds on about the else of a Pea. The plants 
are in good health and look quite charming.—A Rsadbb 
from tub First. 

[Presumably these Balsams are in pots and growing in 
a greenhouse. Being in excellent health, at stated, the 
treatment they require to ensure the production of first- 
class flowers is very simple. The temperature of the house 
should be kept comfortably warm, and abundant ventila¬ 
tion, also, should be given. Do not overcrowd the plants, 
and be sure they never want for water at the root ; \f they 
do, the flower-buds will drop off. Three times a-week they 
should have a good soaking of weak, clear cow-manure- 
water. If these simple details are attended to, the 
Balsams, \f of a good strain, ought to be lirstrate.] 

1746. — Diseased Plums.— 1 am sending two Plums 
from a wall Plom-tree. Most of the fruit on tbe tree has 
had a dark spot on It for the last two years, like those 
sent; It begins quite mnaU, and gradually spreads all over 
the fruit so attacked. Can you tell me the reason and a 
remedy 7-E. Ashlbt. 

[TAe most probable reason for this cankerous disease on 
Plums seems to be that the roots qf the tree have run down 
into a bad subsoil. It is very similar to the complaint 
known as " gumming" in fruit-trees, which almost 
always proceeds from the roots having entered a cold and 
unsuitable subsoil. Try the effect of lifting the roots in 
October, and, if the subsoil is found to be bad, remove a 
good portion of it, and re-place with some broken bricks 
for drainage, and re-plant the tree in good turfy loam, 
and probably another season the fruit will be clean and 
healthy.] 

1746 —Plants eaten off by grubs.— All our young 
Lettuoes and many Asters, full-grown, healthy plants, 
have been out short off by the roots. We have found the 
enoloeed grubs 3 Inches to 4 inches below the surface of 
the soil in tbe Lettuoe-beda: but nothing In the Asters. 
Can you kindly tell me if this grub is the calprit and the 
beet means of destroying it 7 — Wtmordlbt. 

[The grubs were very badly packed loose in a tin box, 
and were so smashed and knocked about that I cannot say 
what they are. Please send again carefully packed.— 
Q. 8 . 8 .] 

1747. —Insects on Cucumber-leaves.-I endow 
leaf of Cucumber showing last cts upon It. Oan you taU 
me what it is 7 When fumigated strongly with Tobecoo 
the io sects do not fall from leaves or from apex cf toot. Is 
this a new insect ? Cucumbers are beariog well, wonder¬ 
fully strorg, free from red-tplder; but tbii insect le 
spreading in spits cf smoke.—P obb. 

[The Cucumber-leaf sent was covered with thrips. Con¬ 
stant fumigation with Tobacco and syringing with dean 
water is the only remedy. If the plants are very badly 
infested destroy them, and plant some young ones, 
thoroughly cleansing the house first.] 

1748 -Lily of tbe Volley roots dying.— will you 
please to tell me wbat to do in the case of a bed of Luiee 
of tbe Valley, the roota of meet of whloh have died and 
dried up, in the same manner as the sample sent? Would 
it be tbe beet plan, ae the disease seems to be epreadirg, 
to destroy them and re plant with a healthy stock ?—H A. 
Otlt. 

[Exhausted beds qf Lily cf the Valley frequently die off 
in the manner complained qf. Decidedly the best plan 
would be to destroy them and re-plant with others 
obtained from a good healthy stock. They should be 
planted in good, well-worked and manured loamy soil, 
and the roots should be made very firm in it at the time qf 
planting.] 

1749 -Begoniaflowers and leaves falling off. 
—What do you think oan be tbe matter with my Begonia 1 
The flowers shrivel up and drop off without opening, and 
the leaves are also turning yellow and falling off, like 
specimens sent I have examined it with a magnifying- 
glass, but oan see no lnseots on It. It la a large, well- 
grown plant and had luxuriant foliage.—J. B. 

[From the appearance of the flowers and leaves qj 
Begonia sent, the plant appears to be growing in a badly- 
ventilated structure, and the atmosphere in it appears to 
be very damp, for the samples sent were much decayed. 
Too much moisture will almost always cause Begonias to 
go off in the manner complained of, and, on the other 
A and, allowing the plant to become very dry at the root, 
and then giving a quantity of water, would produce 
a similar result. Moderate supplies of water at the 
roots and abundant ventilation are the principal 
points to be observed with a view of restoring the plant to 
health.] 

1750.— Kale-plants eaten off.-i have a rmUl 
garden, in which I have la'ely planted some Curly Kales. 
It seems grad us Ilf vanishing. Rvery morning I and one 
or more plants have been stripped of their leaves during 
tbe night, and are simply at ilk* devoid cf f-ltage, 
Is It done by worms or rings, or what la the probable 
cause7 Cm you advlee me and eujgeat a remedy?— 
Wood Greks Amatbur. 

[If the Kale-plants are very small the probability is that 
it is the work of slugs , for which you must search at night. 
Is there a tame rabbit running about belonging to anyone 
near at hand f If so. no doubt the creature helps himself 
to the Kale-leaves. Watch, and you will soon find out the 
depredator, and then you can apply whatever remedy you 
think is best.] 

1761.—Propagating Oytlsue.—I have built a 
greenhouse this year, and among other things I wish to 
grow are these plants. I took some cuttings in June from 
some old plants, and put about eight of them in a 3-iooh 
pot. io good leaf-mould and silver sand, and placed them 
under a hand-glam inside the greenhouse. They have, 
however, although moot of them are alive, ao yet shown 
no signs of rootiog. Whst oan I doT-Crnsus. 

[The best time qf the year to strike Cytisus cuttings is in 
the month qf March , just as growth is commencing. Put 
several of the cuttings together in small pots in sandy 
soil, with the surface covered with sharp silver sand. 
Keep them does and moist in moderate warmth and they 
will soon root, and, when that is the case, pot them off 
singly into small pots in loamy soil, and keep thsmgroub 
ing on as freely at possible.} 
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1752.— Planting Strawberries.— I have a newly, 
trenched plot of ground that I am anxloue to lay out In 
Straw berries ; but I see In Gardening continued recom- 
mendatione to take a orop of Potatoes off the ground first. 
If I do this it will throw me back a whole season with my 
Strawberries, as I cannot plant the Potatoes till next 
spring. Will you kindly tell me if I can put the Straw¬ 
berries in at once without minding about the Potato crop, 
and if in doing so I have a fair ohance of the Strawberries 
doing well ? The garden elopes due south, and the soil is 
naturally very gravelly; but I am carting in a lot of good 
earth from the roadside to mix with it, and I can give it 
any amount of horse and oow-manure. The Strawberries 
I propose to plant in this ground are President and 
Marshal MacMahcn -K S. M. 

[Plant the Strawberries as speedily as possible. The 
compost being carted in should, if well mixed with the 
natural soil, do well for them. If another kind is desired 
in addition to the two mentioned, add Vicomtesse Heri- 
cart de Thury.] 

1753 -Grapes shanking.— Will you advise me 
how to remedy the above evil? Knowing how hard it is 
to advise, without knowing somethlcg of the ciroum* 
stance cf the case, I will say, in the first place, that the 
vinery is a lean-to, facing south-east, gunk into the 
ground (a clayey subsoil) about 4 feet, ventilated by 
wooden slides let In walls front and back, but no top 
ventilation of any kind. It is about 32 feet long by 8 feet 
wide, and planted with 10 Vines of mixed kinds. The 
border Is between the front wall of the vinery and the 
back of a range cf pits, all the work of which has to be 
done standing on the Vine-border. There is no drain to 
take the water from border—nothing more than the brick 
rubble at bottom; all the rAtn of winter just soaks away 
as It can, not being able to get it off on aocount of the 
wall of pit. There is a good orop of fruit, but very badly 
ehanked.—J. C. 

[The cause of the shanking of the Grapes in this case is 
self-evident -viz., a badly ventilated house and a badly- 
drained border. The only advice to give in such a case is 
to suggest the provision of proper roof ventilation at once, 
and also to drain the border efficiently. With regard to 
treadiiyj on the border to da the work connected with the 
adjoining pit, could not that be avoided by having a light 
wooden trellis, made in convenient lengths, to stand on 
when so occupied, and thus avoid treading on the soil at 
all? If the material of which the border is made has 
become close and exhausted, it would be the better plan to 
lift the roots of the Vines as soon as possible, and re plant 
them in some good fibrous loam, bones, and lime rubbish.) 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND 7BUIT. 

Naming plants,— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot cf the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Arnicas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor oj Q a routing Illustrated, 87, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.Ch 

Names of plants-— J. Steele —The American varie¬ 
gated Alee (Agave americana aurea varlegata). - 

if. R. C. — Erythrlca Crista-galll.- Canon Smith.— 

Round-leaved Mint (Mentha rotundlfolia).- Forest of 

Glen Tarra, Aberdeen—1, Wild Thjine (Thymus eer- 
pyllum); 2, Stone Bramble (Rubns saxatills); 8, Serrate- 
leaved Yarrow (Achillea serrata); 4, European Star- 

flower (Trientalls europsea)- H. 0. W. — 1, Small 

Eyebright (Euphraeia minima); 2, Mountain Flea-bane 

fJasione montana) - K. Irvine. — 1, Bog Strawberry 

(Oomarum palustre); 2, Common Louse-wort (Pedlcularls 
pylvatica); 3. A Sickle-wort (Prunella vulgaris laoinlata); 

4, Common Golden Rod (Solldago virgaurea).- E. D — 

A Knot-weed (Polygonum polystacbyum).- Oliver 

Coombey .—Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea).- Q A. 

Pimm.— Gardner’s Garland-flower (Hedjchium Gardneri- 

anura).- M. A. R. K .—Cyclamen europronm.—— Jas. 

Pratt. — Aoer negundo variegata.- F. K .—Shrubby 

Mallow (Hibiscus syrlecus).- J. R. Crook.— Soft-leaved 

Bear's Breech (Acanthus mollis),- S. J.—l. Acalypha 

tricolor; 2, Apparently a Oarex ; 3, Kalosaotbes (Orassula) 

oocoinea.- J. C. Gold .—Brilliant Stonccrop (Sedum 

speotablle). ArdviUe .—White Chimney-plant (Campa¬ 
nula pyramidalis alba). Clover.— 1, A handsome form 

of the Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-foomlna); 2, Broad 

Prickly-toothed Fern (Lastrea dilatata).- Subscriber.— 

Chamomile (Anthemls nobills).- C. E. McClintock.—l, 

A Lastrea of some kind, but canrob tell which from an in¬ 
fertile frond; 2 and 3, Both forms of the Male Fern 

(Lavtrea Fillx mas).- Mrs. Jane Reid.— 1, Nettle-leaved 

Bell-Sower (Campanula Traoheltum); 2. Giant Knot-weed 

(Polygonum cuppidatnm)- Mrs. Bowling .—A Trumpet- 

flower (Blgnonia grandiflora- Fern.— 1, Pellea adiantl- 

folia; 2, Lastrea Sleboldl; 3, Adlantum formoium ; 4, 
Probably an Adlantum, but frond too youDg to Identify. 

- James Kelly.— 1, Sedum Japoalcum; 2, Euonymus 

radicans variegatus ; 3, Sedum acre glauoa ; 4, A speoies cf 
Sedum. 


Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruit.— W. H. M.— Apple, Hawthornden ; 
Large Plum, Washington; Small one, probably a local 

variety, which we cannot name.- E. L., Surrey — 

Apples, 1, Cellini; 2, Duchess of Oldenburgh ; 8, Haw¬ 
thornden.- G. 162 .—Two Apples identical, Strawberry 

Pippin.- Carston —Plum, Black Damask or M ore coo ; 

Apples, 1. Irish Peach ; 2, Hawthornden ; 3, Lord Suffield. 

-C. George.— Apple, Strawberry Pippin.- John 

Champion —Grapes, 1, Black Alicante; 2, A bad sample o f 


Black Hamburgh.- Mrs. J. S. Reid.— Apples, 1, A looal 

kind, not known ; 2, New Hawthornden.- J.S. C.—l, 

Sack and Sugar; 2, Gravenstein; 3, Hawthornden- 

H. E. Jacobs. —Plums, 1, Prince of Wales ; 2 and 8, 

identical. Early Orleans ; 4, Cherry Plum.- A. W. L.— 

Apple, Yorkshire Beauty. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are received. 

We should be glad if readers would remember fit at we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Overdale .—Rose not flowering. Send a larger shoot, 

and we will endeavour to tell you what is the cause.- 

R. M.—A very fine sample of Red Currants, considering 

the Ee&son.- S A .—“ Orohid Growers* Manual.” by 

B. 8. Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper 
Holloway, London, N. 


13/3.— Placing ’straw skep on bar 
frame hive. —If a straw skep of bees be 
placed upon a bar-frame hive and the beeB 
allowed to pass through the frame hive to get 
to the skep, they will, no doubt, in time, work 
out the comb foundation in the bars. Bat a far 
better plan is to transfer combs from the skep 
to .the frame-hive, the brood will not be injured 
if it be done with care. The main point is to 
keep the brood-combs warm, and to place them 
together in the bar-fram hive.—S. S. G. 

Catalogues received.— Dutch Bulbs. Benjamin 

Soddy, 213, Walworth-road, London, S.E- Bulbs and 

Plants for all Seasons. Barr and Son, 12, King-street, 

Oovent-garden, London, W.C.- Hyacinths, Tulips, 

Crocus, and other Flowering Roots. Doble and Mosod, 

66, Deaosgate, and 22, Oak-street, Manchester.- Dutch 

and Cape Bulbs. Ant. Roozen and Son, Overveen, near 
Haarlem, Holland. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

SPECIALLY supplied to the Royal Family ; 

^ strongly rooted; carriage paid ; plant now. Wonderful 
croppar, splendid o dour and flavour. Before buying else¬ 
where see Testimonials, free. 

THE ROYAL NURSERY. CLEVELAND 


TTYACINTHS — GENUINE BARGAIN.—12 

-LL splendid first sizs bulbs in 12 distinot shades of yellow, 
red, blue, and white, for pots and glasses, 2s. 6d ; 24, 4s fid.; 
no better obtainable ; usual price, 7*. 6d. dozen.—W. H 
HUDSON, High-road, Lower Edmonton. 


■REDDING HYACINTHS. —i eaoh, red, blue, 

and white, Is. 6d. dozen, 9s. fid. 100, finest quality at half 
usual puces; mixed, double and "ingle, all colours, Is. 31. 
dozen, 8s. 100, worth double.—W. H. HUDSON, Lower 
Edmonton_ _ 


SPECIAL —SCILLA SIBIRICA, 2j. per 100 

tine bulbs; beautiful sky-blue Squill, lovely effect mixed 
with Snowdrops. Colohicums (Meadow Saffron), mixed 
colours, Is. doz;m, 6s. 100, floircrs in Oct., Nov.—W. H. HUD¬ 
SON, High -road, Lower Edmonton, 


TULIPS.—Mixed, double and Biogle, all 

T colours, 60, Is. 9d.; 100, 3s. ; Due van Tho 1 . scarlet, 50, 
Is. 6d.; 1*0. 2s. 9<L Orocu*, large yelloir. Cloth of Silver, 
Madame Mina, and all be*t named sorts. Is. 3d. 100; mixed. 
Is. 100, best quality only.—W H. HUDSON, Lower Edmonton. 


PHEASANT’S - EYE NARCISSUS. — Fine 

■L Dutch grown bulbs. 2s. 100; Biflorus citron, twin-flower, 
2a. 50; 3s. 6d., 100.-W. H. HUDSON, High-road, Lower 
Edmonton._ 

ABOVE reduced quotations are for orders 

re aching me bv Sept. S9th, afterwards full prices charged. 
Prioe List free. Qaa’ity is my first consideration. Order 
early.—W. H. HUDSON, Direct Importer, Lower Edmonton, 
near Loudon._ 


TARGE DOUBLE SNOWDROP BULBS, 

-Ll Is 6d. per 100, free.—JOHN SHIELD, Gardener, Allen¬ 
dale Town, Northumberland. 


STRAWBERRIES, well-rboted plants.—Vi- 

*0 oomtesse Herioart de Thury. Keen's Beedlinsr, British 
Queen, La Grot Soucr^e, Eleanor, and Sir Joseph Paxton ; 
any of the above 3s 6a. per 100. Good strong plants of 
Riehardia aethiopioa, the well known Trumpet Lily, so valuable 
at Christmas and Easter, p^r di>z , 3i- 6d All package and 
oarrlsge free -H. J. PONTING, Wood Norton Hall, E. 
Dereham, Norfolk. 


ALPINE and HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— 

•El STANSFIELD BROTHERS invite special attention to 
their unrivalled Collection (all in pots). Descriptive Cata- 
logue, with Cultural Notes, free.—Southport _ 

CREWE’S PATENT DRYCLAZINC 

Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest, yet introduced. 

••A boon to Gardeners, Florists, and Plant- 
growers .”— Vide “ Glenny” and leading journals. 

H. T. CREWE, 

Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, London, S, E. 


pEAT! PEAT! PEAT!—Very superior for 

■L Sale, seot in any quantity to any address at moderate 
prices. For printed particulars apply to D. CAMERON, 
Forester. Mount Mase.tl Estate North Cray. 


igitized 


boogie 


TTORROCKS’ “CHAMPION" BOILER, the 

LL beet Invented to build in wall of greenhouse, heats 100 
feet 4-inchpiping, size 3 feet by 1 ft. 4Inches, 48s., carriage 
paid.—D. HORROOK8, Tyldesley, Manchester. 


JERSEY 


FRUIT TREES. 

Carriage Paid. Cordons a speci- 
___alit6 Write for Illustrated Cata¬ 
logues to JOSHUA LE CORNU & SON, High View 
Nurseries, who will send, carriage paid for cash with order, 

40 JERSEY ROSES for 21s. 

_ Early orders secure extra strong plants. _ 


perpetual bloomer, suitable for pot oulture or borders, forces 
well; strong plants; free for Is. 3d each, 6for 6s , 13 for 10s. 6d. 

PJARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and PINKS.— 

Cf Seedlings from ohoioest named flowers. Strong, healthy, 
and well rooted, 13 for Is. 3d, 24 for 3^, free 

HERANIUM WEST BRIGHTON GEM, beet 

CT winter flowerer, strong, healthy cuttings, 13 for Is. 3d., 
21 for 3a., free. a MOULTON, 

ROSE NURSERY. MOTTINGHAM. KENT. 


50,000 BEGONIAS. 

BEGONIA8 “ IMPERIAL," Prize Strain, 4a. and 6s. das. 
PRIMULAS, double white, from single pots,5s. doz., 3, Is.fid. 
PRIMULAS, SEEDLINGS, finest strain in oommeroe, 20 
varieties, mixed, 12, Is. fid.: 24, 2s. fid. 

CINERARIAS, extra fine dwarf strain, bright colour*, 12, 
Is. 6d : 24, 2s. 6d. 

PELARGONIUMS, Ivy, Show, or Zonale varieties, cuttings 
Is. doz. 

Post Free tor Cash. 

B. OWEN, Floral Nursery. Maidenhead. 


SUTTON’S BULBS 

CENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM READING. 


C HEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTIONS, 

carriage free.—25 Primulas or Cinerarias, suitable for 
4-ineh pots. 2s.; 4 Cyrtanthera, large head flower, Is.; 3 
Palms, different, 1*. 3d.; 3 Dracwnas, different, Is ; 3 
Grevillea, Is ; 3 Aralias Sieboldi, Is ; 4 Erythrina (Coral- 
tree), Is.; 3 Kalosanthe*. Is.; 3 Convolvulus mauritanicus. 
fine basket-plant. Is.; 12 Cyclamen giganteum, 1*. 6d ; 3 
Gloxinia showing flower, Is. 3d.; 6 Genista, Is.—WM. LOCK¬ 
HART, Florist, Armagh._ 

A MATEURS’ GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 7*d-f 

-lA free. Most practical little work ever written. By its aid 
amateurs can have gay greenhouses at all seasons. Instruo- 
tions as to s oil, pottmg, Ac.—M OBLEY k CO., P resto n._ 


PRIENDS who have our GREENHOUSE 

I- GUIDE will much oblige by looking through advertise¬ 
ments and ordering Plants and Bulbs before the busy seas 
as we are much better able to execute now. Bulb List e 
ready, free.—MOBLEY k OO., Preston. 


ALL lovers of fragrant white hardy waxy 
■ti flowers should grow Old English Lily, 4 blooming-size 
bulbs, Is. 41, free; will produoe magnificent blooms next 
year; very suitable for pot culture, if required eaTly ; one of 
the most lovely flowers grown. Fine white Roman Hyacinths, 
6 bulbs. Is. 3d., free ; will bloom at Christmas.—MOBLEY k 
C O., Preston. _ 

PXQUISITE double white sweet- scented 
■Li NARCISSUS, 15 bulbs, Is., free; equal a Gardenia in 
beauty and perfume; quite hardy, oharming for cutting, 
fxtvely sweet soented Lent Lilies, 30 bulbs, Is., free; grand 
foroutting; suitable for pots or outdoors. Sweet-rcanted pink 
wax-flower Hoya oarnosa Plant, Is , free,—MOBLEY k CO., 
Pre ston. _ 

THE GARDENER oau still supply Plants for 

-L autumn and wioter bloom at Is. 31. dozeD; 24 for 3s. ; 
or 3 dozen for 2s. 6d., free Veronicas, 4 kinds, the^e are 
very handsome evergreen winter bloomers; Beg miss, Helio¬ 
tropes, Geraniums, Marguerites. Cyclamen, Fuchsia, scented 
Verbena, Chrysanthemums, Nicotians, Coleus, Lantana, 
Salvias.and other plants, two or three of each sent to suit 
purchaser, beautifully packed. — Old Vicarage, Sprowstoo. 
Nor wich. ___ 

TWOPENCE per PACKET.—Choica seeds. 

-L Sow DOW. Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria. Auricula, 
Cyclamen, Pansy, Nicotians afflnis, Carnation, Campanula, 
Vfyosotis, Gladiolus, Helieborous niger. Larkspur, Magnolia, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, Polyanthus, Portulaca, Wallflower, 
Sweet William, Queen and Brompton Stocks, Lwender, 
Cornflower, Pelargonium, Aquilegia Antirrhinum, Silene, 
Acaoia, Everlasting Peai, Solanum, kc ; Is worth post free. 
Hundreds testimonials.—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winch- 
field, Hants. __ 


OTR AW BERRY PLANTS.—Best sorts, suoh 

O aB President, British Qaeeu, Vioomte3ae. Sir J. Paxton. 
Goliath, Sir O. Napier, Sc., strong plants 3s. 6d. 100, carriage 
free, securely packed.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
field, Hants. 


1 Rfl BULBS, including 12 Bplendid named 
JLUU Hyacinths and a good assortment of Tulip", Crocus, 
Narciesus, Gladiolus. Anemones, Ranunonlus, Ac., best 
quality bulbs for growing in pots and glasses carriage free, 
5a. 6d.; haf quantity. 3a. Money returned if not satisfactory. 
O. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld, Hants._ 


(TERANIUMS, carriage free, best for pots, 

'J winter bloom, or bedding.—Vesuvius (scarlet). White 
Vesuvius, Wonderful (double scarlet), Madame Baltet (double 
white), I’ve Got It (large white), Madame Thibaut (double 

g nk.) Is. 6d. doz., 8s. per 100. Geraniums West Brighton 
cm (bright scarlet), Henri Jaooby (dark-crimson). Prime 
Donna (large white), Alba perfecta (double white), Gullion 
Mangilli (double shaded crimson), F. V. Raspail (double dark 
scarlet), 2s. doz * 12s. per 100. Geraniums Mrs. Strutt 
(largest pink out), Princess Helen (the best pink yet produoed 
for winter bloom or bedding), Rubis (double, deep magenta- 
orimson), Mrs. Theobald (double white, best winter bloomer). 
Loveliness (best double pink, for pots or winter bloom), Mr. 
Gladstone (double, large range scarlet, 4d. cash, or 3s. per 
dozen.—From B. W. KNIGHT, Florist, Battle. Sussex 


fkEVONSHIRE FERNS, lovely varieties, 30 

Lf roots, named, 16d * larger rooti, 60 for 2s. 9<L, Parcel 
Post, free.—MISS NELSON. Bratton Fleming. Barnataple. 


Bulbs! Bulbs!! Bulbs!!! 

lWTR. J. C. STEVENS will Sell by Auction, at 

IY-L hi" Great Rooms 38, King-street, Oovent garden, W.O., 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, first class BULBS 
from Holland, lotted to suit all buyers. On view morning of 
gale, and Catalogues had. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BULBS FOR SUCCESSION AL 
FLOWERING. 

The season for planting almost all kind* of 
hardy bnlbon* plant! being at hand, It la well to 
oall attention to a few good thing* that will 
give a plentiful supply of flowers at a trifling 
oo«t during the doll winter and early spring 
months. 


The Winter Aconite la the earliest to flower 
in the open air. In mild winters it Is often in 
bloom by the middle of January. In fairly 
large masses, in the front of shrubberies, or under 
the shade of trees, it is very attractive, as it 
also Is when planted in dumps round the 
margins of flower beds or borders. The Winter 
Aoonite is perfectly hardy, and when onoe 
planted it should not be disturbed for several 
years. 

Snowdrops are very unoertain In their 
behaviour. In some plaoes they thrive and in¬ 
crease rapidly; in others fresh plantations die 
ont in three or four years. In some parts of 
our garden they do well, and in others they do 
not live long. Nevertheless, all who want an 
attractive display early in the year must have 
Snowdrops. Large masses are, of course, the 
moat effective, but they look well in olnmpa of 
about twelve or twenty-four bulbs in eaoh, and 
when planted alternately with the Winter 
Aoonite in round beds or borders, they give 
the garden a cheerful appearance when in flower. 
The next subjeot to flower is 

Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Lucili®).— 
This is one of the most beautiful of hardy 
spring-flowering bulbs, producing great numbers 
of bright sky -blue flowers with white centres. 
These are sometimes in flower before the Snow¬ 
drops and Aconites are over, and then they 
make a bright variety; but even when grown 
alone they are very charming, and especially at¬ 
tractive are they and the Snowdrops when 
associated with the 


Siberian Squills (Soillas bifolia and sibirioa), 
which produce a great number of flowers of the 
richest blue. When all the foregoing bulbs 
are planted together In clumps in any sunny 
part of the garden they are sure to win 
admiration. What makes it more desirable 
that every garden should contain a good num¬ 
ber of these bulbs is that when once planted 
they give no further trouble, and, except the 
Snowdrop, they will grow anywhere in a 
position that is fairly open to the sun, and 
where the soil is moderately light, and instead 
of diminishing their numbers they increase, and 
now that the summer flowers are nearly over 
they should be planted without delay, and they 
will give a supply of flowers at a time when 
there are but few other things in bloom in the 
open air. 

Crocuses.— These, I need hardly say, are 
indispensable where hardy flowering bulbs are 
desired in quantity. The great merit of the 
Croons is, that the flowers are not only varied 
in colour, and therefore very showy when in 
bloom, but it will live for years without any atten¬ 
tion, and is a capital subject to plant under 
trees where few other things will grow. With 
regard to Crocuses. U has been 
that dsep planting li * safe 
Digitized Dy l/y 



mloe eating the roots, of whioh thev are very 
fond. The remedy, I admit, is right enough, 
because the mice ao not care to burrow very 
deeply after the roots; but in my case deep plant¬ 
ing means weakening of the flowers, for they 
have oome through the soil so weak when I have 
placed the bulbs 6 inohes under the surfaoe that 
they oannot stand either wind or rain, but 
topple over before the flowers expand. Snoh is 
my experienoe, and I do not advise anyone to 
plant the bulbs more than 3 inohes under 
the surfaoe. Anyone can prove this in the 
coming spring by planting now at various 
depths; and they will find that the nearer the 
bulbs are to the surface the better the blooms 
will stand against wind and rain, and therefore 
last in good condition longer. 

Hyacinths. —Abed of Hyaolnths, when in 
flower, and with the colours judiciously blended, 
is the most striking of all arrangements of 
spring flowers. Thev are also very effeotive in 
the flower border, whether planted in groups 
of mixed oolours or eaoh colour in a separate 
group. When properly treated, the same bulbs 
will last three years for bedding, and be in 
very respeotable condition the third year; but 
the old flower-spikes must be out off as soon as 
the blossoms fade, and the leaves left uninjured. 
At the end of the first week in June the bulbs 
should be oarefnlly taken up, and laid in the 
earth again directly in a shady place, and have 
one or two soaking* of water, if the weather is 
dry, and remain there until all the leaves are 
quite yellow, when they may he taken up and 
stored in an ordinary shed. Hyacinths grown 
in the mixed border may remain in the ground 
altogether, if desired. 

Early Tulips.— The Dao Van Thol Tulips 
flower at the same time as the Hyacinths, and 
although they do not remain long in bloom, they 
are very bright while they last, and as they oan 
be had in distinct oolours of white, yellow, and 
crimson, they are well suited to form marginal 
lines to beds of Hyaointh*; they are also useful 
in the mixed border to suooeed the Crocuses, 
and thus keep the garden bright with oolonr; 
and to maintain a succession of Tulips there is 
a wide range of ohoice, but a few distinct 
oolours are more effective than a larger selec¬ 
tion. The best for massing or groups are 
Daohesss de Parma, orimson, edged with 
yellow; La Reine, white; Yellow Prince, 
bright-yellow; Rosa Mundi, white, bordered 
with rose ; Moll 6 re, pnrple ; Keizer kroon, red 
and yellow; Vermilion Brilliant, vermilion. 
None of these are expensive to purchase, and if 
used for massing in beds they may be taken np 
in time for the nsual summer bedding plants to 
oooupy their plaoes. If they are treated as I 
have advised for the Hyaoinths, they last very 
well for three years. In a general way the 
single Tnlips of this seotion go ont of flower by 
the end of April, according to the season and 
locality, but a bright display may he kept up 
with some of the double varieties, which, as a 
rule, last longer in flower than the single 
flowers. 

Double Tulips.— Blue Flag, purplish-violet; 
Couronne de Rose, bright-rose; La Candour, 
white; Rear rubrum, red ; Titian, red and 
yellow; Yellow Rose, bright-yellow. It is a 
mistake to put sticks to the flowers of Tulips, 
unless it is dons very carefully, as when tied to 
sticks, the flowers art very liable to snap off just 


j below the base. If the blossoms are supported at 
all, It is better to sling the stems loosely to the 
supports. 

Daffodils. —For ordinary people these are 
best grown in the mixed border, unless one is 
prepared to devote a bed to them, as some sorts 
flower early and some late, and ifa is very 
necessary that they should remain undisturbed 
where they have flowered until the foliage is 
quite yellow. They will not flower satisfactorily 
unless the bulbs are well ripened every year, 
and any attempt to hasten the ripening prooess 
by lifting the roots before the leaves have died 
away will weaken the flowers the next year. 
The list of sorts now offered for sale is a long 
one, but for the deooration of the garden, a 
limited seleotion of effeotive kinds will give 
more satisfaction than a larger number that 
have no particular distinction. The best early - 
flowering sorts that I am acquainted with are 
nanus, yellow; obvallaris (Tenby Daffodil), 
yellow; inoomparabQls, white. To sucoeed 
these, I should reoommend major, golden-yel- 
low; hiflorus, white; maximus,yellow; poetious 
ornatus, white; and poetious plenus, double- 
white. The sooner these are planted now the 
stronger they will flower. Before planting, the 
ground should be well broken np. If the soil Is 
fairly good they will not want any manure, bat 
where It is poor, a little rotten manure or leaf- 
soil will be neoessary. J. C. C. 


The Oomfreys- —The Symphytnms, or 
Comfreys, are most valuable for the shrubbery 
and wild garden. They grow freely—in fact, 
rampantly, under trees and elsewhere, and are 
good and showy plants. S. asperrimum Is the 
tallest, growing to 6 feet, and has red flowers, 
changing to bine. S. canoasionm (2 feet), white 
flowers, and S. taurioum (3 feet), also with 
white flowers, are all fitted for naturalisation. 
S. bohemioum, with brilliant red flowers, only 
growing to two feet, is worthy of a place in the 
border, as is the variegated form of S. officinale 
(a handsome plant), and perhaps S. tuberosum, 
with yellow flowers, though I am not certain 
that the latter may not prove too rampant.—O. 

Violets for winter flowering. —These 
require careful management at this time of year, 
and if they do not receive it no amount of atten¬ 
tion when they are required to flower will 
induce them to aoso. Assuming that young plants 
were put out in April, they will now be making 
rapid growth, and pushing out runners in abun¬ 
dance. Now, It is of the utmost importance 
that these runners he removed at onoe, for if 
allowed to extend they soon monopolise a large 
share of the energies of the plant, and the crown 
does not swell up thick and ready to burst with 
flower-buds as It does if the runners are kept 
closely cut off. The best implement for re¬ 
moving them is a pair of Grape scissors. The 

SS should have been gone over several times 
July and August, and also the ground 
have been frequently surfaoe-stirred with 
the hoe, and if the weather is dry a good soak¬ 
ing of water should be given, and after hot days 
a good drenching overhead will help to keep red 
spider in oheck. Liquid-manure is of great as¬ 
sistance at this stage of growth, and In showery 
weather a little dry powdered manure shaken 
on the surfaoe to be carried down to the roote 
by rain will help to keep the plants healthy and 
growing vigorously, as Hi is when growth Is 
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checked that red apider attacks them. Soap- 
ends, a good homely remedy for spider, should 
be applied copiously about this date. The new 
double white Comte Brazzi’s Violet appears to 
be a robust grower, producing large healthy 
foliage ; the older Marie Louise, too, is still one 
of the most useful of Violets, and has to a great 
extent superseded the Neapolitan.—J. G. H. 


PANSIES FOR HOT WEATHER. 

As a summer like the past tests the usefulness of 
such flowers as Pansies and Violas, it seems to 
to me that it would be a great help to growers 
if those who have sorts that bloom well and 
retain their oolours and characters through a 
long drought would report on them to you, and 
send blooms to prove their assertions ; so, as a 
start, I send a few. Now, I must tell you that 
I grow a lot of Pansies and Violas, including 
the best of the Scotch raisers, and they are 
very good in the spring, but none of them stand 
the hot weather. Either they lose colour, or 
the flowers become very small, and many of 
them die outright; but, as you see, these sent are 
good in oolour, a fair size, and, as for sunshine, 
they seem to like it. Now the plants these are 
from have had no blooms nipped off, except 
such as we keep cutting for bouquets, because 
I want a lot of seed of them ; so they are oany- 
Ing many seed-pods. They are also growing 
in common garden soil and in the full sun, no 
shade at all, no leaf-mould, no top-dressing, no 
anything but a dressing of manure two years 
ago. They get watered sometimes, of course. 
Now I think what most owners of gardens want 
is a] flower he can cut and come again to, the 
longer the better ; we do not care for showing— 
I never show. Well, these have been blooming 
about four months and they will keep on for 
three more. So a plant that will bloom well 
seven months out of the twelve is not to be 
despised. All the sorts—seven—are my own 
raising, except one—it is a Scotch fancy variety, 
name Edward Caird ; it is by far the 
best fancy kind I have seen, always good, 
and stands the coldest winter out-of-doors. 
The dark seifs belong to the show class. 
I raised them from seed last year, and they 
also wintered in the open, and last winter was 
most severe, as you know. The yellow is an im¬ 
proved Viola, or what you oall a tufted Pansy ; 
ft Is a seedling, and I think very promising, being 
much larger than its parents. The striped one 
I call Juliet; I raised it two years ago, and I 
think I may safely describe it as one of the hand¬ 
somest and most useful of flowers for bouquets, 
button-holes, and all out-flower purposes. The 
blooms sent of this are all off one plant growing 
in the full sun, and it has been blooming four 
months. I raised it two years ago. I leave it 
out all the winter, as it is perfectly hardy, 
and in spring the blooms are muoh larger and 
more regularly striped than now. The white 
Viola was last year’s seedling, I oall it Rosalind ; 
like the above it is a good hardy plant and a very 
free bloomer. I have a lot of other white 
Violas, including Mrs. Gray, but all will be 
discarded to make way for this one and some 
of its progeny. The purple Pansy is a seedling 
of last year, and as it stands the heat without 
flinching I think it will be a fit companion for 
Edward Oalrd. I hope others will follow suit, 
and introduce us to sorts that we may truly call 
hot weather Pansies, which are really the only 
ones worth growing for general garden purposes. 

Wm. Fearn. 

#•# A remarkably good gathering of Pansies 
accom/tanied this note , shouting well that given 
good kinds they can be had in great variety even 
in a season like the past has been. The fancy 
kind , Edward Gaird, is a very beautiful flower 
indeed. A striped kind , Juliet, is really a 
delightful flower. The dark seifs were all good, 
and the white Rosalind is one of the best white 
Pansies we have seen. —En. 


manure at the commenoemeat of winter; still, ( 
a liberal dressing of soot now, followed up with 
an application of guano in the spring, would 
help the turf considerably.—F alcon bridge. 

CHINA ASTERS. 

These fine border flowers, now in great beauty, 
are, from some arbitrary rule, divided into two 
seotions—the Frenoh and the German. In 
respect of elegance, the first-named, flat-petalled 
kind are certainly the best, and of these the 
reflexed varieties, known among florists as the 
Viotoria Aster, are decidedly to do preferred to 
all others. The incurved, or Pseony-flowered 
Asters, having all the heads contracting in¬ 
wards, are free bloomers, and find many ad¬ 
mirers. The German, or quilled, Aster, some¬ 
what resembles the Hollyhock in having a 
narrow guard-petal, but it scarcely protrudes 
beyond the outline of the flower. The petals 
are all of the rolled or quilled form, and are set 
so thickly all over the flower as to make it per- 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 

The principal reasons whioh may be advanced 
in favour of a more extensive cultivation of 
these plants are their general usefulness and 
beauty; the fact that they will provide a 
quantity of bloom during the greater part of the 
year; that they are easily cultivated, and will 
adapt themselves to any variety of soil and 
position; and a little care exercised in the selec¬ 
tion of varieties will ensure blooms that for 
beauty and variety may satisfy the most fas¬ 
tidious tastes. Many varieties will almost vie 
with herbaceous Calceolarias in beautiful blend¬ 
ing of yellow and orange grounds, with pink, 
scarlet, and crimson spots and stripes added 
to rich scarlet, and deep-crimson seifs. One 
other favourable character is that they are per¬ 
fectly hardy, need but little trouble, and that 
position and soil are, to a certain extent, im¬ 
material. There are three modes of treatment, 
which for convenience may be divided into 
annual, biennial, and perennial. I will deal in 


A good raoony-flowered Aster. 


1603.—Tod dressing for lawn-tennis 
ground.—The presence of Moss points to an 
excess of water in the soil or to poverty. The 
former may be cured by draining, the latter by 
manuring Fowls’ manure, mixed with a little 
ordinary soil, may do good, especially if the 
Moss, or a part of it, be first dragged out with 
a rake or an iron harrow. Road scrapings again 
would improve the sward ; but I fear an appli¬ 
cation of this kind would bring too many stones 


rould bring too many 
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fectly semicircular in shape, and a firm ret 
bloom. To secure good Asters much de¬ 
pends on the treatment the plants receive 
whilst young. Seeds should be sown thinly in 
a soil-bed, or in pans or boxes in a cool house 
about the end of March, and, giving plenty of 
light and air, they will make fine robust plants 
by the beginning of May, when they should be 
lifted with care and be planted out where they 
are to remain for the summer. The Aster is a 
gross feeder, and, in addition to well-manured 
soil, rejoices in frequent applications of liquid- 
manure during the summer. This Is too often 
deferred until the blooms are expanding, but 
the future of the flower depends chiefly on the 
degree of robust vigour attained by the plant 
whilst yet young. In addition, a mulching of 
long manure between the rows will at sist 
materially in retaining the moisture that has 
been bestowed. Asters are very largely and 
well-grown by the market florists, and three or 
four plants carefully lifted when in flower and 
firmly potted make a good show, and if well 
locked after in $he watering last for some time. 

H. B. 


the first place with them as annuals. For cot¬ 
tage-garden purposes, also for small villa 
gardens where the glass shelter is sufficient to 
produce plants whioh will afford a good supply 
of summer bloom*, and where quantities of cut 
flowers are needed and shrubbery borders, 
banks, and other places are required to look 
gay, there is no simpler plan than to sow seed 
where it is required to bloom in March or 
April, the sowing to be effected in finely-pul¬ 
verised soil with the seeds barely covered. 
These will soon spring up, and the plants be in 
bloom from midsummer onwards until severe 
frosts set In. Where a longer period of bloom 
is desired the biennial prooess may be added. 
For this purpose the best plan is to sow in July, 
prick the seedlings out in prepared beds and 
plant in their permanent places any time 
from November to March. From this sowing, 
also by potting on sturdy bushy plants, and 
plaoing them in a cold pit or frame, a supply of 
winter and early spring blooms may be obtained, 
when, if the strain is a good one and some 
pains are taken in stopping and training, a 
batch may be placed in the conservatory, whioh 
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would be very effective, particularly when It la 
borne in miud that they would be useful at a 
time when flowers are soaroe. Under the third 
heading of perennials, I propose to deal with 
cuttings, and herein lies the whole secret of 
■access, as regards quality. As to the cuttings 
themselves, if these are taken off during 
September, they will strike readily in a oold 
frame, under a handlight, or even in the shade 
of a hedge. They should be potted into 3 inoh 
pots as soon as they are rooted, ready for 
planting in raring. Plants so treated are most 
satisfactory in habit and profusion of bloom, 
and supposing the outtinge have been well 
■eleotea, the best results are thereby attained. 
It is in tills matter of selection that the diffarenoe 
between a group of good flowers and a lot of 
undecided colouring, ragged habit, and general 
confusion of quality, appears. These selected 
outtinge will supply jast such colours as are 
most desired. From them seed should be saved 
for previously-mentioned purposes. Improved 
varieties will be constantly appearing, and so 
betireen the processes of sowing seed and taking 
cuttings again vigour, habit, and beauty are 
obtained and maintained, and can be extended 
to a degree scarcely thought of. One word as 
to soil. Antirrhinums grow and blossom on old 
walls, and it is a fact that while they will thrive 
amazingly in good soil they can maintain their 
own fairly well in the midst of extreme poverty. 
During the past dry season they have been, and 
are now, invaluable for out bloom. They are 
generous, too. You may out and come again, 
the ofterar the better, as you thus prevent 
seeding, and develop the strength of the plant 
to flower-producing purposes. In oonolusion, 
let me add that although I have recommended 
Antirrhinums as border plants, still, in certain 
positions, they are wortny of a bed, and will 
afford no mean ornament when so arranged. 

Alvbxd Lindbidgs. 


Bedding Pelargoniums have, as a 
rule, made very little growth, owing to the 
protracted drought, and the difficulty of getting 
a full complement of cuttings will be very gene¬ 
rally felt; but if these are not procurable, the 
old plants will be in first-rate condition for lift¬ 
ing and storing for another year's work, as I 
always find that plants that have made very 
little growth in summer, either from lack of 
moisture or poverty of soil, are far better to pot 
up than those that have made gross, suooulent 
shoots. After trying a good many ways, I find 
the following the best of all plans—viz , to lift 
the plants oarefully, so as to get the roots entire 
before they are in the least affected by frost, 
and piok off the largest leaves, but do not out 
any shoots back or roots either, but press them 
into the smallest pots they can be got into, with 
a little fine sandy soil. Give a good soaking of 
water and set them in a cold house or frame 
where they can get plenty of air, and as soon 
as the leaves are off the vines pack them away 
on shelves near the glass. They will require 
but little water in winter, but as soon as the 
mm begins to shine in spring they will need 
more, and will grow away freely. The tope 
may then be taken off for cuttings, and the old 
stump will develop into a fine bushy plant, even 
more floriferous than younger ones.—J. G., 
Qosport. 

Iris juncea.—My experience of this lovely 
bulbous Iris is that it likes a warm, dry, sandy 
border in fullest sanshine, and ample time to 
establish itself before it flowers. I saw it 
glorious in the sun on the rookery at Kuook- 
mullen, and on the 15th day of August, 1884, 
my friend, Mr. Peter Barr, sent me three bulbs 
in a match-box, whioh were at once planted as 
above described. I never saw any sign of 
growth until this year, when four strong-flowering 
■terns appeared, eaoh bearing a pair of blossoms, 
the brilliancy and richness of yellow colouring 
In whioh defy description. Of course, It is most 
probable that these bulbs produced leaves in 
1885, but they are so slender that one might 
easily miss seeing them amongst other things, 
unless one especially looked for them. Ordinary 
yellow Spanish Irises look quite pale and washed- 
out beside this Rush-leaved species, which is 
a gem of Its order, well worth a good place in 
the beet of gardens. Another distinct Iris of 
this Xiphlon group is I. filifolia, bearing flowers 
of a rich blue-purple oolour, with a blotch of 
orange on the bent pa 
general appearance, 


calls I. reticulata Krelagei, but Is, of course, 
taller and quite different in form. The English 
Irises have been very fine this season, although 
very short-lived on account of the drought. 
Best of all is the larger pure-white variety, 
whioh is quite as fine in its way, as is Oattleya 
Trianse alba. For outting all these bulbous 
Irises are most valuable, the delicate satin-like 
texture and sheen beooming quite delightful as 
seen near to the eye indoors.—A. 

Oentaureas.—In the days of Parkinson 
and of Rea these plants were known under the 
homely name of Blewbotties, and some of the 
blue-flowered species are pretty enough in their 
way. Still more uncommon, however, Is G. 
glastifolia, the half-developed flower-buds of 
which are just now of a silvery-grey oolour, 
glistening in a manner reminding one of large 
grey pearls. To my mind, it is more beautiful 
in tills state than when Its shining involuoral 
bracts are hidden by the yellow flowers. The 

S lant has hoary leaves, and its flower-stems are 
ranched and about 2 feet in height, eaoh 
branohlet tipped by a great silvery bud. A 
handful of these pearl-tipped stems form a really 
unique ornament. Another robust-habited 
species now in flower Is G. macrooephala, whioh 
bears gold brush-llke flower-heads, 3 inches or 4 
inches in diameter. Planted in deep, rich soil, 
the whole plant grows 6 feet in height, eaoh 
leafy stem bearing at its top the bright yellow, 
boss-like flower-head. The first-named plant is 
really worth growing in quantity for outting, 
but the latter is best adapted for some out-of- 
the-way oorner, or for a sunny nook in a 
shrubbery border, where its rampant growth 
may not oe a danger to plants more delicate. 
Both are easily propagated, either by division 
or by seeds sown as soon as they ripen.—I. 

1611.— Lawn-tennis ground. — Seeing 
that your lawn is a pubiio one, and the pro¬ 
bability being that you will want to play upon it 
as late this season and as early next year as the 
weather permits, there is not much hope of your 
renewing the turf by sowing seeds. My advice 
is, that you get good turf and lay it down as 
early in October as you can, and then If it is 
kept well rolled in mild weather all the winter 
it will be ready to be played upon as early as 
you like next summer. The first of September 
i« quite late enough for so wins lawn Grass seeds 
in the autumn, and then there is a certain 
amount of risk of the young Grass being killed 
by a hard winter, and even If it passed through 
that season unhurt, It would not be strong 
enough to be played upon very early next 
summer.—J. G. G. 

-If It be decided to sow eeede, they should be got In 

daring the first fortnight cf September. If the ground Is 
very sheltered, It may do to so* still later. The turfing 
should be done as soon as possible, and, If the turf be pro¬ 
perly laid and kept wall rolled. It should be fit to play on 
next summer. Mr. Morgan eh raid consult a professional 
gardener in his dlstriol.— Falcon ssinas. 


1541.—Anemone japonic* dying.— 

The red form of the J span Anemone is much 
inferior to the type in robustness. It will 
not do well in light, porous soil without good 
culture—at any rate, not until it becomes well- 
established. As we have had a series of hot, 
dry summers, your plants have probably died 
for want of moisture. The autumn is a good 
time to plant; and I would prepare a square 
foot of good Boil for it, patting on a mulch of 
manure in spring, and watering occasionally in 
summer. The red Japan Anemone is one of 
the finest and brightest of autumn flowers, and 
is well worthy of good oultural care.— By- 

FLSBT. 

1620 .— Management of a bowling- 

green—In the first place, you should get an 
Iron-toothed rake, ana go over the surface oare- 
fully, and scratch out as muoh of the 
Moss as you can. Then prepare sufficient 
well-rotted farmyard-manure to cover the 
ground 1 Inch thiol all over. The manure 
should be cleared of all hard lumps and stones 
before it is used-in faot, if it was all passed 
through a coarse mesh sieve and only the fine 
material used, it would pay for the labour. 
Spread the manure on the Grass early in No¬ 
vember, and repeat the application about the 
middle of January if the weather is open. It 
will be found that the worms and the winter’s 
rain will work the manure down to the roots of 
the Grass and nourish it. By strengthening the 
Grass and inducing it to grow stronger, it will 
In time overpower the Moss. I have top- 
dressed lftwns as late as the middle of April 


with good effect. So, if you begin early in the 
winter, there is plenty of time for you to tho¬ 
roughly renovate your bowling-green, because 
as soon as one lot of manure is wasted another 
can be applied.—J. 0. 0. 

— “ G. 8.” may apply guano at the rate of 2 cwi to 
tewt per aore, mixed with one-fourth put r f ordinary toil. 
This should be put on In March or April. Bone-dust would 
be very useful in making a good turf.— Falookbbidos. 


1670.— Tennis lawn on sandy soil — 
The best plan would be to take up the turf and 
place 6 inches of good heavy soil all over the 
surface and lay the Grass down again, but as 
that would be a heavy job, I presume you wish 
to know what you oan do on the surface to Im¬ 
prove the condition of the Grass. If such is the 
case, anything in the way of manure or good 
soil, spread thinly over the surfaoe early fas 
November, and another application again at the 
beginning of February, would do it a deal of 
good ; but the most lasting material to use ifl 
good loam, whioh, being quite of an opposite 
character to the sand, would retain its 
nourishing qualities muoh longer than manure 
or any light soil. Two applications of loam 
laid on in the manner suggested would 
strengthen the roots of the Grass considerably, 
and if the same process was repeated every 
year the Grass would ultimately get into good 
condition, and be able to endure an ordinary 
time of dry weather without burning. Soot and 
wood-ashes sprinkled on the surfaoe would also 
serve to stimulate the growth of the Grass ; 
but for your case there is nothing equal to good 
mellow loam for dressing the surface.—J. 0, Q. 

1475.— Drying everlasting flowers.— 

In order to avoid the fault mentioned, tho 
flowers should be out when only half-expanded. 
They always open to some extent after being 
out and under the drying prooess, and the only 
way to prevent their beooming too muoh ex¬ 
panded is to out them before they are fully 
open; some. Indeed, may be gathered when in 
little more than the bud state, whioh will afford 
a variety of form. These flowers should always 
be cut when the sun is shining, and they are 
perfectly dry.—B. 0. R. 

1592. — Blood* manure for Grape- 
Vines.—If dried blood is meant by the term 
<< blood-manure,” it is an excellent manure, but 
too stimulating to apply alone. It is purely a 
nitrogenous manure, and is, therefore, incapable 
of supplying plants with the phosphoric acid and 
potash absolutely necessary for their healthy 
and vigorous growth. It would be muoh im¬ 
proved by the addition of an equal weight of 
pure dissolved bones and a little kainlt.— 
Richd. Mann. 


1484.— Eating a greenhouse.— I see in 
Gabdsning, August 20ch, page 334, that George 
Halls worth wishes to know if he oan be made 
to pay the rate charged on his greenhouse. If 
the rate is properly made he oan, but I hope 
the day is coming when such erections as green¬ 
houses will be exempt. I find there is a com¬ 
mittee formed for seeing into this question, 
under the auspices of the Nursery and Seed 
Trade Association, and I, for one, wish them 
God-speed In their good work.—G. W. 

1421. —How to make hard water soft. 
—To eaoh oubio foot of water (6 gallons) add } os. 
soda crystals. The soda should be dissolved in 
water, and be mixed well with the hard water and 
allowed to stand twelve hours, or even longer. 
In this way all the lime and magnesia, together 
with any trace of Iron, alumina, or phosphates, 
that the water may contain, will be thrown 
down as a white sediment, and the water will 
remain very bright and faintly alkaline. The 
preotpitate will carry down all suspended 
matters, including all the most suspicious part 
of this organic matter. The quantity of soda 
crystals specified is suffirient for softening 
water of about 24 degs. of hardness (Thames 
water), but you oan easily ascertain the exaot 
proportion to use by heating some of the pre¬ 
cipitated water in a test-tube and seeing If it 
remains bright after the carbonic acid gas has 
been driven off. I have a separate cistern for 
treating water in this way; the draw-off pipe Is 
about 4 Inches from the bottom, and when all 
the bright water has been drawn off the waste- 
plug is removed and the oistern thoroughly 
flushed and then re-filled and set. Water pre¬ 
pared in this way is useful for many purposes 
besides the garden^ but especially for oooklng 
and oleansing.—P. W. G. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


1 593.— Raising Roses from seed.— 
Rose seed ought not to be sown until it is quite 
matured; that will not be yet for some time. 
There are plenty of Rose hips this season, but 

1 have not seen one yet that is ripe. The hips 
require to be left upon the plants until they 
are a dark orange-red in oolour. They should 
then be taken off with a piece of the growth 
attached, and be dibbled into pans or pots of moist 
soil, and placed on a shelf in the greenhouse 
until the outer skin is pretty well shrivelled. 
It will be safe then to conclude that the seed 
is thoroughly matured, and then a fair propor¬ 
tion of it will grow, but it will not do so if it is 
taken out of the hips when green. Instead of 
taking the seed out, I let them remain in the 
hips until the spring, which I keep in a drawer 
in a cool room until the beginning of March, 
when it Is time to sow the seeds. Deep pans 
or pots are the best in which to sow the seed, 
as the soil in shallow pans quickly dries 
through, and then mildew is sure to attack the 
young seedlings. Any fairly light, sandy soil 
will do, and the seeds should be buried about 
an &-inoh deep. Put the pans in the greenhouse, 
and keep the soil regularly moist. The plants 
are sure to come up at different times, so the 
best way to manage them is to keep lifting out 
the largest, or as soon as they have grown 

2 inches high, and plant four of them round a 
5-inoh pot, and from these transfer to single 
pots as soon as they are large enough. They 
ought not to be planted out in the open until 
the next summer.—J. C. 0. 

1699.— Wintering Roses.— It is not un¬ 
usual for those who grow the tender Tea-scented 
Roses in cold districts to take the plants up 
about the middle of November, and plaoe them 
In cold pits or frames to be protected during the 
winter ; but it is not a common practise for any 
other class of Roses to be dealt with in the 
same way, and it is certainly not a good plan 
to keep Roses in oellars during winter. The 
effeot of taking them up and wintering them in 
»ther position is as you suppose, and should 

S he adopted in the case of the Tea-soented 
ties.—J. C. C. 

1697.—Treatment of Mareohal Niel 
Rose.—Shift your plant at once into a pot 14 
Inches in diameter, and then plaoe it out-of- 
doors. Secure the branches to a wall or some 
other building, and let it remain there until the 
middle of November, when it should be pruned 
and taken back to the greenhouse, and plaoed 
at the coolest end. As your plant has been so 
much oonfined at the root you had better reduce 
the oentral shoot to half its length by cutting it 
baok, and treat any other strong shoots in the 
same way. Weakly plants of this Rose should not 
be forced into flower, but allowed to come on in 
an ordinary greenhouse temperature, which 
means where fire-heat is only used to keep out 
frost.—J. C. C. 


1707.—Marech&l Niel Rose in a cold 
greenhouse. —If you can, it will be muoh 
safer to let your plants remain in the border 
until the end of October. Get the branohes 
outside and make them seoure to stakes about 
3 feet high. But rather than leave them be¬ 
hind altogether, I would risk moving them at 
the end of September. If you decide to do so, it 
Will be a good plan to out baok all the long 
branohes to half their length, which will be the 
means of reducing the strain on the roots when 
they start into growth again. You must deal 
with the roots tenderly by searching them out 
and securing all you can of them, and when they 
are taken out of the soil wrap them either in 
damp Moos or litter, and get them planted again 
with as little delay as possible. In any oase, as 
they must be moved, it is desirable to shorten 
baok all the long shoots to half their length at 
once.—J. 0. C. 


1680.—Rose Duke of Edinburgh. —The oaose of 
*h® pegged down shoots of your Rose-tree looking badly 
Is beoause you left the other shoot growing ereot, whlob 
monopolised nearly all the strength of the roots You 
Miould have pegged all of them down If you wanted them 
to flower. To form a bush you should out down the whole 
of the shoots at the end of March to within 8 feet of the 
ground—J. 0. 0. 

1523.— Dark Roses.—" Favour" may rely on the six 
undermentioned dark Roses for either pots or beds (all 
are Hybrid Perpetual#): Abel Carriers (rich velvet- 
maroon). A. K. Williams (bright reddish-crimson). Fisher 
Holmes (grand scarlet-red), General Jacquimenot (brilliant 
f*dX Marie Baumann (bright llgbt-orimronX and La 
RMfre (velvety-orimson).~-RiOBAmi> Wsllbr, Qlmitml 
Caitle Qardent . 
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HARDY HEATHS. 

The planting season for all kinds of trees and 
shrubs being so near at hand, It seems a good 
time to call attention to the merits of these 
seldom-seen dwarf-growing shrnbs. With 
various kinds a succession of bloom can be 
had for many months in the year. The pretty 
Erioa oaraea and its white variety commences 
to flower in January and February, and con¬ 
tinues in great beauty for a long time. 
E. oodonodee closely follows them, and also 
remains a long time in beauty. The Mediter¬ 
ranean Heath (E. mediterranea) during April, 
May, June, and July is very bright and effec¬ 
tive, especially when seen in a mass. It is a 
free-growing kind, forming dense clomps, and 
flowering most profusely when about 18 inches 
high.. The individual blooms are amall, of a 
pleasing reddish tint, with black anthers. 
There is a variety not so muoh grown as the 
type in which the flowers are pure white in 
colour. Early in the year the Larger growing 
pure white E. arborea and codonodes are at 
their best, to be soon succeeded by the reddish 
blooms of E. australis. Unfortunately, these 
last three are rather tender—that is to say, 
they suffer during exceptionally severe winters. 
E. oinerea, with its numerous varieties, affords 
a wide range of oolour, and also E. tetralix, 
E. oiliaris, and its variety Maweana. This 
last-named is a most beautiful Heath, and when 
to these are added the oommon Line or Heath 
(Calluna vulgaris) in its almost endless forms, 
some dense and Moss-like, some loose and 
straggling, some deep-green in hoe, while 
others are of a golden tint. The flowers, too, 
vary greatly, especially distinct being Searlei, 
with white blossoms; Alporti, purple; cocoinea, 
deep reddish-purple; alba minor, white; and 
flore-plena, with reddish-ooloured double 
blooms. The Cornish Moor Heath (Erica 
or Gypsocallis vagans) also flowers freely 
at the end of the summer and in the autumn, 
and forma a very free bushy-growing speci¬ 
men a foot or two high, bearing densely-packed 
spikes of purplish-red blossoms. Of this there is 
also a variety in whioh the blooms are pure white. 
St. Dabeoc’s Heath (Dabeocia polifolia) is 
another beautiful shrub. Generally the colour 
of its flowers is a pleasing shade of purple, 
but there is also a pure white kind, and yet a 
third in which some of the blooms are purple 
and others white. Not only does this occur 
on the same plant, but frequently the individual 
blooms on the same spike show that peculiarity. 
Apart from its beauty, this Heath is also 
especially valuable from the fact that its bloom¬ 
ing season is spread over a very long period, as 
it will commence flowering in June and con¬ 
tinue till autumn. For this reason, it is well 
suited for planting in a bed or mass, as it will 
then yield a display of flowers as showy as the 
summer bedding plants without one tithe of 
the trouble that they give. Erica multiflora 
is a free-growing kind, reaohing a height of 
2 feet, and flowering most profusely; but the 
blossoms are not large, and their pale-reddish 
colour does not render them so showy as some 
of the others. One distinguishing feature, how¬ 
ever, and a valuable one, is that it will continue 
to flower till all the others are past, as it 
frequently blooms till the commencement of 
winter. p. 


1G89.— Unhealthy Willow-leaves*— 
The warty excrescences on the Willow-leaves 
are, I have no doubt, the galls formed by an 
insect; but of what kind I cannot say without 
seeing them, as the grubs of several kinds of 
saw-flies, and two winged flies are the cause of 
galls on Willow-leaves. Pick off the infested 
leaves and bum them, and so reduce the 
number of flies next season. I can suggest no 
other remedy.—G. S. S. 

1730. — W ire worms in pots of Ferns. 
—You may oatoh the wire worms by burying 
small pieces of Potatoes, Turnips, or Carrots in 
vour pots, near the roots. Stick a small skewer 
into each piece, so that you may know where 
it is buriea, and examine them every morning; 
the wireworms will probably be found stick¬ 
ing in them. They most unquestionably do 
harm. If your Ferns are not attaoked by true 
wireworms, but by one of the millipedes, out 


some Potatoes in half and slightly scoop them 
out; place them on the soil near the plants, 
with the scooped-out part downwards. Exam¬ 
ine them every day.—G. S. S. 

1703.— PlagU© of woodlice.— You seem 
to have such an unusual plague of woodlice that 
I am afraid ordinary methods of dealing with 
them would bo useless. Remove the earth from 
the walla inside the houses and frames, and re¬ 
point the walls with cement. If this earth be 
full of woodlice, take it away altogether, or soak 
it thoroughly with boiling water. If the frames 
are not on brick foundations remove them, and 
entirely re-make the beds of fresh soil, and put 
a toad in the frames; it will prevent the wood- 
lice from getting the upper hand in future.— 
G. S. S. 


FRUIT. 

MELONS IN FRAMES. 

Having been suooeesful in growing a good 
oropof Melons in two single light frames, I 
thought a few particulars of the method of cul¬ 
ture adopted might be of interest to amatenrs 
who are fond of this fine fruit. I made up a 
good-sized hotbed the last week in March, on 
whioh I put the frames, and filled them, as soon 
as the heat had moderated a little, with seed-pans 
and newly-potted bedding plants. I also sowed 
the Melon seed and put it in one of the frames. 
All went well, and the young plants soon oame 
up, but I then found myself in a difficulty, be¬ 
cause the other things wanted a lot of air to 
harden them off; the Melons did not, so I 
potted them into 3-iuoh pots, and put the top 
of a handlight over them in the frame. They 
soon began to grow, and the first week in May 
I took out all the other plants, and put some 
hot stable-manure in each of the frames. I trod 
this down firmly and covered it with some good 
loam. I also trod this down firmly, and then 
made a small heap of soil in the centre of eaoh 
light, and planted two plants on eaoh heap. They 
soon sot hold and began to grow, but the last 
weekln May it oame over very cold, and as the 
heat was all gone out of the beds, and I was 
unable to put linings aronnd the frames, I 
thought I should have lost them all. However, 
I was very carefal not to give any air to the 
frames unless the sun oame out very strong, and 
by dosing early I kept the Melon-plants 
alive; but I hardly dared look at them, as day 
after day oame and no sunshine. The leaves 
began to damp, and things looked at their 
worst until the 4th of Jane. After that the 
weather became all at onoe hot and dry. I 
found a hot week work wonders with them. 
When the shoots reaohed the aides of the 
frames I stopped them, and they soon showed 
fruit, whioh I duly set. One fruit swelled off 
before any of the rest, and, acoording to all the 
rales of Melon-growing I have ever read, It 
ought to have ten out off; but it was not, and 
I do not think the others were any the worse 
for it. I gave them a good droning with 
Clay’s Fertiliser, and kept them well watered 
until they began to ripen. The fruit that set 
first grew into a handsome specimen, and when 
ripe 1 made it the centre dish of a collection 
of fruit whioh gained the first prize at onr 
flower-show. The rest of the Melons are 
coming on very fast, and they will soon all be 
ripe. C. B. L. 


Six good Apples for a small garden. 
—In Gardening for August 27, page 338, “ J.” 
so emphatioally reoommends 1 ‘ Six good Apples 
for a small garden,” that many readers may 
rash to the conclusion of having only to order 
these to secure themselves against a chance of 
disappointment. I wish to warn them not to be 
too oonfiding. Admitting that on soil, situation, 
together with the health and nature of the stook 
on whioh eaoh kind is grown much depends, it 
is yet a very great question whether the same 
selection planted elsewhere, with all those con¬ 
ditions carefully guarded, would meet with the 
same good result. The sorts mentioned are, in 
themselves, unexceptionable, bat there are 
others whioh would snooeed where they did 
not, and here are six: 1, Early Harvest 
or Irish Peach; either. 2, Manks’ Codlln; 
no garden should be without it. 3, Margil 
or Cox’s Orange Pippin; either. 4, London 
or Five-crown Pippin. 5, Blenheim Orange. 
6, Wellington, Off oourso, there are many 
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sorts equally good, but in so small a collection 
what is wanted are healthy kinds and good 
bearers, which are generally useful and good 
keepers. Another six might be named, of 
Pearmain and Russet kinds only, whioh would 
be very satisfactory; and again, another six, 
not to be found in the shops, which would be a 
point with many, as it is not so much the value 
of quantity as of choice quality and beauty of 
appearanoe, which latter feature would lead to 
the selection of another six.—C. E , Lyme Regis 


GROW GOOD LATE GRAPES. 

The kind of Grape generally grown by amateurs 
is the Black Hamburgh, and perhaps no other, 
under indifferent culture, constantly produces 
suoh crops of fairly good fruit, while there are 
few superior to it when well grown. At the 
same time, I maintain that far too many Vines 
of it have been planted, not only in vineries 
oonneoted with small gardens, but also in very 
large gardens. For forcing it is invaluable, 
though not muoh more so than Madresfield 
Court, but why grow so many for the main or 
only crop, as the case may be, seoing that they 
ripen at a time when other fruits are plentiful, 



Lady Downe’s Seedling Grape. 


and when nothing but the very best samples 
realise in the market more than from Is. 6d. to 
2i. per pound ? Batter by far grow more of the 
valuable lata keeping Grapes, such as Muscat 
of Alexandria, Black Alicante, Lady Djwne’s 
Seedling—the kind figured, and probably the 
best of all Grapas for long keeping—and Gros 
Maroo. Mrs. Pince’s Muscat, though a good 
late Grape when well grown, is scarcely to be 
recommended to amateurs. Neither is Gros 
Colmar, which requires very superior oulture to 
bring it to perfection. Alnwick Seedling is a 
noble Grape, but it is a bad setter, and does not 
keep so well as any of the foregoing. The first 
mentioned four sorbs are not so difficult to grow 
as soma people imagine. They oertainly require 
a longer season to ripen in, aud plenty of heat, 
but in all other respects their culture is simple 
enough. Wibh Grapes, as with other fruits, it 
is of the greatest importance that a prolonged 
supply be maintained rather than ruinous gluts, 
and those who have only one house to depmd 
upon should select varieties that will ensure a 
succession. Therefore, in addition to the very late 
Grapes, I would grow one or two rather earlier 
sorts, suoh as Madresfield Court and Foster’s 
Seedling, both of which are improved in quality 
if rather more heat than suits the Blai' 
burgh be given them, /WhifcevGre^ “ 



the Muscat of Alexandria, ought always to be 
planted at the sunniest and warmest end of the 
house, and if any are grown on the back walls 
of the vinery, these should be blaok varieties. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from Sept. 17 th 
to Sept. 24 th. 

Pruned climbers in conservatory, especially reducing the 
Passion-flowers to let in more light to the plants beneath. 
Re-arranged the pot plants, removing some that have 
done flowering, and filling up with early-blooming Chrys¬ 
anthemums and other plants; some large plants of 
Begonia semperflorens are very effective. Potted Roman 
Hyacinths for early forcing, plunging them in ash-bed 
in the open air for the present. We have a nioe collection 
of double zonals, tho flowers of whioh we find very useful 
for outtiog; among single-flowered zonala we find Henri 
Jmoby not only a good bedder, but also a good kind for 
blooming in winter under glass. Re-arrange 1 stove, keep¬ 
ing Crotons and Dracaenas in a light position to give 
oolour to the foliage ; moving some small, neat plants in¬ 
tended for dinner-table work to a shelf near the glass; we 
have not yet removed the blinds, but they are only used 
when the sun is bright and hot. Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers are now forming nice close hearts; the 
Walcheren have been cleared off, open and useless ; a 
later plantation will probably come in useful. Earthed 
I up late-planted Brussd j Sprouts and other winter Greens ; 
ve are doing everything possible to enoourage growth, as 
che drought has held them in oheck so long. Planted 
tho early Ououmber-house with robust seedling plants 
of the Telegraph, in sound turfy loam, with just a 
little of Olay’s manure intermixed with the soil; very 
little fire-heat will be used at present, ODly just enough to 
warm the bottom-heat pipes for the first week or two; we 
intend the plants to come on gently for the present, as we 
shrll not require fruit from them before the end of 
Ootober. Cleared off exhausted Frenoh Beans, Cauli- 
dowers, &c.; shall trench up the land as opportunity 
rfero. We are gathering Long-pod Beans from the plants 
toat bore in summer, and which threw out young shoots 
that are producing useful pods at the base ; not a great 
crop, of course, but it paid to leave them, as the ground 
was not then required, and, besides, we are obliged to do 
things sometimes which would not, in a strictly commer¬ 
cial sense, pay. Planted out Lettuces in sheltered places, 
with the view of lifting, or protecting them with dry leaves, 
or something similar. Planted out also green ourled 
Endive. Dug up Potatoes as they ripened and time could 
spared ; ail me early aud second early kinds should be 
lifted at once. Earthed up Celery when the weather was 
liy; pressed the .oil carefully round the plants with the 
hands at the final earthing to prevent the water running 
down to the hearts and bringing on premature decay. 
Planted out main crop of Cabbages, setting the plants out 
in deep drills, pressing the soil well up to the roots with 
she dibble; we always plant a few hundreds of a small 
early kind on a warm border muoh closer together than is 
the case with the main crop to oome in very early ; this 
early orop will, I expeot, be very useful this winter. 
Planted a nursery-bed of late Strawberry runners; the 
b28t will come in useful for potting for forcing next year; 
the others will do for planting, if required. Top-dressed 
Strawberry plantation with manure. Gathered Pears and 
Apples as they beoame ripe, and stored them in the fruit- 
roc m till fit for use. Removed an exhausted Peach-tree 
from Peach-house ; shall fill up with a bearing tree from 
the wall as Boon as the leaves are ripe and begin to fall 
Looked over stock of cuttings of bedding plants to pinch 
a shoot here and there and pio* off a dead leaf or two; 
shall give all tho exposure possible with safety. 


Stove. 

Gloxinias. —Seedling Gloxinias that flowered 
late in summer, or old plants that were 
started when the spring was far advanced, to 
keep up a succession of bloom, will in most cases 
now be out of flower. The plants should bo 
kept in a warm house, where they will have 
plenty of light, and have enough water to keep 
the leaves fresh and plump, so long as they have 
vitality in them, as on this depends much of the 
condition the tubers will be in for flowering 
next year. L9aves of these plants that were 
put in some time back to raise young stock from 
must have due attention. They will now be 
forming small tubers that will attain size and 
strength in proportion to the length of time 
the leaves can be kept fresh and living. Still 
give them a growing temperature, and keep the 
material in which they were put to strike fairly 
moist, but not too wet, as either extreme of 
too little or too much water, would cause them 
to die off, whilst yet the little tubers that are 
forming are too small and immature to retain 
life through the dormant season. 

Achimenes that have bean grown for late 
flowering require to be similarly treated to 
Gloxinias by giving them sufficient warmth and 
moisture to preserve the tops fresh and green 
long enough to enable the roots to get well 
ripened. Plants that were started early in the 
year, and that came into flower correspond¬ 
ingly early in summer, will by this time have 
died down, in whioh case no more water must 
be given, allowing the soil to get quite dry. 
The roots winter quite as securely if allowed 
to remain in the balls of earth thus kept per¬ 
fectly dry; but in keeping them in this way 


they must not be placed where the soil will get 
damp or the tubers are almost sure to decay. 
There is also the disadvantage in wintering 
them in the pots in which they have been grown, 
that they take up room at a season when there 
is little to spare. Consequent on this, it will, in 
most cases, be better to put them in dry sand 
tied up in paper bags. But when so kept, it is 
necessary to see that they are not allowed to be 
too cold ; for, though when dormant and quite 
dry, they will bear keeping moderately cool, a 
very low temperature often oauBes the tubers to 
turn mouldy and die. 

Greenhouse. 

Housing greenhouse plants. —The time up 
to which it is safe to allow greenhouse plants to 
remain out-of-doors varies in different parts of 
the country. In cold localities, that are liable 
to early frosts, it will be better not to risk any 
that are at all tender much after this time, 
whilst in the south and west it seldom happens 
that they take harm before the end of 
September. Epacrises, and the various other 
kinds of New Holland hard-wooded stock, as 
well as the Cape species, must be taken indoors 
immediately there is any sign of cold nights, 
for though the days may be fine and warm, the 
night temperature is not to be relied on. Heaths 
are less susoeptible of ini ary from a little, say 
2 degs. or 3 degs. of frost, than the kinds 
named ; consequently, they may be left out a 
week or two after the others. Previous to 
getting the plants in, the houses and pits in 
whioh the stock is to be wintered should be 
thoroughly ’cleaned out, washing the glass and 
woodwork, by which means more light will be 
admitted. In arranging the various occupants 
in their winter quarters, the best and lightest 
positions should be given to the various hard- 
wooded plants, and alBo to such things as 
Pelargoniums, that keep on making growth all 
through the dull season, and which, if stood 
where they do not get much light become drawn 
—a condition that much interferes with both 
their health and appearance. One of the mis 
tikes which amateurs are liable to fall into is 
overcrowding their houses and pits. It is much 
better to discard a portion of the stock, so as to 
give enough room to those that are retained, 
than to attempt wintering more than will have 
sufficient spice. It is a deal more satisfactory 
to have a limited number of plants in good, 
presentable order, than a larger quantity that 
collectively are wanting in condition, such as 
becomes inevitable when they are huddled 
together. 

Roof climbers. —Free-growing greenhouse 
olimbers, suoh as Cobasa scandens, and the kinds 
of Tacsonia that flower in summer from the 
current season’s wood, should, where they have 
grown so as to exolude the light too much from 
the plants under them, now have a portion of 
the shoots cut baok ; but in carrying out the 
work it is well to avoid giving them a still 
formal appearance, which naturally follows if 
the whole of the branches are reduced to a 
uniform length. In place of this the shoots 
that can be spared should be removed alto 
gether, leaving those that remain of various 
lengths. With all olimbers that bloom in spring 
from the mature growth formed the summer 
previous, it is requisite toprooeed with caution, 
as the shoots that are cut in at all will in 
most cases, fail to flower. It thus becomes neces 
sary to use the knife no further than in thin 
ning out the shoots sufficiently to admit the 
requisite amount of light to the other occu¬ 
pants, cutting away entirely those that can bo 
spared, and leaving those retained intaot. 

Camellias. — These plants are so much 
subject to being affeoted with scale insects that 
it is a rare occurrence to find even a small col¬ 
lection entirely free from them. These insects 
do not inorease so fast as some kinds, but they 
are much more difficult to destroy than many, 
as they require stronger applications of insecti¬ 
cide to kill them than the flower-buds which 
are now formed will bear. White scale does 
muoh harm if it is allowed to get numerous on 
the plants, as it has an enfeebling influence on 
them, stunting the growth and reducing their 
natural vigour. It attaches itself to the leaves 
as well as the young wood, and the scaleB 
that enclose the flower-buds, and adheres so 
close by wherever it lodges that in removing it 
great oare is required to avoid injuring the 
foliage. Now, when the leaves are matured and 
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have become hard in texture, the plants ahonld 
be gone over, and all that can be found de¬ 
stroyed. An old tooth-brush is the beet thine 
that I have found for removing this kind of 
scale, bat care mast be taken not to lay on 
harder with the brash than is found necessary 
to remove the Insects, otherwise the leaves will 
be aoratohed in a way that will disfigure them. 
The work should be oompleted by sponging the 
leaves and shoots with soapy water. Brown 
soale confines Itself more to the leaves than the 
wood ; It is muoh easier to get rid of than the 
white kind. The way it most injures the plants 
is by the glutinous deposit it leaves on the 
foliage, to whioh dust sticks to an extent that 
clogs up the pores, and in this manner inter¬ 
feres with their functions. To prevent these 
insects getting to a head calculated to do harm, 
the plants should be gone over three or four 
times a-year. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Transplanting evirgrbbn shrubs —This 
is the best season for moving evergreens; and 
in the oase of gardens reoently made and planted 
—in faot, in all gardens, whether new or old— 
there are improvements of this kind to be carried 
out. Perhaps a ohoioe tree or shrub Is being 
encroached upon by a common thing, and if the 
latter be of a movable size, and a position can 
be found for it elsewhere, remove it with as 
muoh ball of earth and as many roots attaohed 
to it as possible. 


In digging up a shrub tor removal, 
first open a trench round the plant 2 feet or 
3 feet from it, according to its size. This 
trench should be from 15 inches to 18 inches 
wide, and deep enough to get below the roots. 
This gives plenty of room to work well under 
the ball, and save all the best roots. If the 
soil Is not of a holding nature it is better to 
try and save as many uninjured roots as pos¬ 
sible, and be content with a small ball that can 
be easily moved. Very few people have the 
neoessary taokle for moving large trees and 
shrubs, and it is an expensive job at the best. 
A small trolly, on two low, broad wheels, 
will carry plants of from 10 owt. to 15 owt. ; 
and in a general way these are as large as it is 
neoessary to move. I have moved plants of this 
weight on a piece of sheet-iron, fitted with 
rings, costing only a few shillings. The plate 
of sheet-iron being pushed under the ball, a 
rope through the rings round the stem of the 
plant steadies it, ana another rope Is attaohed 
to the rings to draw the plant to its new posi¬ 
tion. 

Spreading out the roots.— This is very im¬ 
portant. The hole should he made so that 
the plant may stand about the same depth in the 
earth as before, and the bottom should be made 
firm, to prevent undue settlement. The plant 
should then be plaoed in the hole with the same 
aide to that point of the oompass from whenoe 
the strong winds blow, as formerly. The roots 
should be tpread out evenly, not all on the same 
level; those that were formerly at the bottom 
should still be at the bottom, but the roots from 
a higher level should not be thrust down to the 
same point. In other words, the roots should 
be distributed in the soil as nearly as possible 
under the tame oonditlons they were before 
removal. 


Potting up Bedding Plants.— If any choice, 
tender plants were moved from the conservatory, 
or other houses, such as Palms, Tree Ferns, Ac., 
to beautify the gardens or grounds, they ought 
to be taken back to the houses now, as the 
heavy rains, winds, and frosts, which are ab?ut 
due, may Injure them. Any other tender 

S lants it may be desirable to save should soon ba 
fted now. Those that oannot be taken up 
just yet must have protection, should the 
thermometer fall below freezing. 

Paris Daisies are very nioe things for the 
greenhouse in autumn and winter, and if handy¬ 
sized and well-shaped plants are lifted and potted 
now, they will flower, unoheoked by removal, till 
after Christmas. 

Japanese Anemones.— These are best trans¬ 
planted in February, especially if the plants are 
old. Two or three weeks ago a correspondent 
stated his red Anemones, when planted near 
the white, nearly always disappeared. Well, 
the same thing has happened with me more 
than onoe. Has any person noticed any anti 
pathy between these Anemones 7 
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Cuttings of Lavender. —One oannot easily 
have too much Lavender. Cuttings, or slips, 
will root freely now in the shade. A hand- 
light over them will be a great help. 

Hollyhock cuttings that were planted in 
frames, and whioh are now rooted, should be 
potted up singly. 

Violets tor winter.— The single Russian 
will flower In sheltered positions in the open air 
through the autumn ana winter, if the weather 
continues mild. But the blossoms produced 
under glass are brighter and of larger size than 
anything whioh can be obtained in the open air. 
Plants of Marie Louise (double), and Neapolitan 
(single), whioh have been specially prepared, 
should be lifted with balls now, and planted in 
pits or frames for winter blooming. • Some of 
the strongest may be planted in boxes and pots 
for taking indoors when In blossom. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery. —In the houses from whioh the fruit 
has all been cut, any old rods it is intended to 
remove should be out out to let in more light to 
ripen the young wood. If there is any doubt 
about the wood being thoroughly ripened, use 
a little fire-heat to finish it off, for, unless the 
wood is well ripened the bunches will be loose 
and straggling, and some of the berries will 
probably shank. Use the engine occasionally 
with foroe to get rid of Inseots and their eggs, 
turning the Stream of water to all parts of the 
houses. 

Damp among ripe Grapes. — Water drip¬ 
ping through among Grapes is very destructive. 
It is Impossible to keep Grapes in houses not in 
a good state of repair. To keep houses in good 
order two good coats of paint should be given 
every two years, and every four years the in¬ 
sides should reoeive two ooats also. This latter 
part of the work is often negleoted, but painting 
the outside alone will not keep out rain, and 
damp from rain dripping through is worse than 
when it rises up from the floor. 

Plants in Vineries —These should, as far 
as possible, be moved out during the time the 
Grapes are ripe when the short days oome; or 
if that oannot be done the Grapes must be out, 
with a piece of wood attaohed to each bunoh, 
and plaoed In the Grape-room, the lower ends 
of the branches to be inserted In bottles of 
water, so that the bunches hang dear of every¬ 
thing. 

2 Strawberries in pots. —Cat away all runners, 
and stand the plants in some open situation far 
enough apart for the air to olroulate freely 
among them. Give liquid manure for the next 
fortnight or so, and then withhold all stimulants 
till after forcing begins. Stand the pots on 
ashes to keep out worms. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Planting Cabbages.— It is a very common 
praotioe to plant the main orop of Cabbages for 
spring on the land from whioh the spring Onions 
have just been taken, and a very good plan it is. 
Usually in most gardens the Onion bed has 
some kind of special preparation, in the way of 
manuring and culture, whioh leaves it in an 
excellent oondition for the suooeedlng orop. In 
a general way the land is dressed with soot, or 
perhaps 5 lb. or 6 lb. per rod of some kind of 
artificial manure is scattered, and hoed in 
deeply. Drills are then drawn, and the Cabbage 
plants are set out in the drills, and watered in. 
The dlstanoes between the rows of plants, as 
alio the spaces between the plante in the rows, 
must depend in some measure upon what kind 
of Cabbage is grown, also whether they will be 
pulled up when the first orop is out, or left to 
produce a aeoond. As a rale, the small early 
varieties of Cabbage should be 18 inches 
between the rows, and 15 inohes between the 
plants in the rows. 

The EARLIEST crop of Cabbages should be 
planted on the early border, and as the stems 
will be pulled up as soon as the Cabbages are 
cut, the plants may be set out 1 foot apart eaoh 
way. This will be plenty of space for the 
earliest orop. 

Transplanting Spinach.— In faoe of the 
probability of a scarcity of Greens through the 
winter, I should advise my readers when thin¬ 
ning out the autumn-sown Spinaoh to plant the 
thinnings to form a bed for bearing later. 

Autumn sown Spinach is not generally 
transplanted beoause it is not generally required 
to be so rested, but U moves very well the work, 
be done carefully. I 


Earthing up Celery.— Scatter some lime 
around and among the plants just before earth¬ 
ing up to check the inroads of snails. The work 
must only be done when the soil and the plants 
are dry. 

Saladino.— Plant out plenty of Endive and 
Lettuce to ensure a good supply of plants for 
frames. E. Hobday. 


Wore in the Town Garden. 


Auriculas.— It is now generally admitted 
among the best growers that the autumn is the 
most suitable time in all the year for re-potting 
Auriculas, though some still adhere to the older 
fashion of getting such work done in May and 
June. After all the diflerenoe is very slight* 
good results being obtained by both methods; 
but at the present time autumn potting seems 
to be considered the correct thing. In any case* 
by the end of the current month every Auricula 
that requires fresh soil or more root-room ought 
to have been attended to. The best soil for 


Aurioulas in pots is from three parts to four 
parts of fibrous loam, slightly clayey or reten¬ 
tive in character rather than sandy, one part 
each of sweet decayed hotbed or stable manure, 
and leaf-mould, with a fair sprinkling of sharp 
sand, and In oase of a very heavy quality of 
loam and delicate varieties, a small proportion 
of peat may also be added. Tear the loam up 
with the hands, and well mix the oompost, but 
do not sift it—merely reject all stones or lumps 
of turf, and use the rougher parts for the larger 
plants and in the bottoms of the pots, and the 
finer material near the surface. Eaoh plant 
should be carefully looked over as it is turned 
out, removing all insects and deoayed leaves* 
shaking away most of the old soil, espeoially that 
on the surfaoe, and trimming off all deoayed 
roots with a sharp knife. Drain the )>ota well, 
using one large oonoave crock over the hole, 
and over that we find the best thing is a small 
number, more or less, of pieoes of freshly burnt 
ooal-ashea, eaoh about the size of a nut. Plaoe 
a little rough fibre or soil over these, and then 
plaoe the plant and fill in with soil, working 
this well round the roots and making it only 
moderately firm by the pressure of the fingers, 
and tapping the pot upon the benoh. Above 
all be careful to avoid anything like over-pot- 
ting. A 5-inch pot is large enough for the 
finest Auricula that ever grew, and for young 
seedlings, and all namea kinds of a delicate 
Footing description, those ranging from 3 inches 
to 4 inches aoross will be found muoh more 


suitable than larger sizes. 

The best place for the plants, after being 
potted, is an ash-bed, not far from the glass, in 
a cool frame in the open air ; if the sun readies 
this to any extent a little lime-wash should be 
put on the glass, or a movable shading em¬ 
ployed. Keep the frame that for a time, ex¬ 
cept for an hour or two in the morning and 
evening, but after that ventilate freely at all 
times, except during sharp frost or parohing 
east winds. The plants, being quite hardy, 
may be advantageously wintered in suoh a 
frame; bnt in this oase the pots should be 
plunged to their rime in ashes, and a mat or 
two thrown over the frame on the approaoh of 
frost. The toil, also, must be kept almost dry in 
severe weather, or the roots will suffer. 

Greenhouse.—Bouvardias for winter flower¬ 
ing should now have abundance of space in a 
cool pit or frame, or on the front stage of a very 
light and airy house. The plants oannot now 
be too freely ventilated, and should only receive 
•light shade from the strong midday sun. If in 
frames draw the lights eff daily from about 
ten until four, or during heavy rain; but it Is 
not well to plaoe the plants outaide altogether 
in town air. Syringe the foliage frequently, 
and keep the soil fairly moist. Pinch the shcotz 
for the last time (if to flower about Christmas), 
at the second or third joint, but if bloom is 
wanted soon let them alone, and commence to 
apply liquid manure. 

Epacris need muoh the same treatment* 
exoept that only over-luxuriant shoots must be 
stopped, and no shading given; these oannot 
have too muoh sun and air now to ripen the 
wood and develop plenty of flower bnds. 

Pot on Dric^nas australis and indlviia 
that were raised in the spring from the 3-inoh 
to 5-inoh poto* and keep them doe© and warm 
for * m » Urn*;.. • al fren Cl R * 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

UNTRAINED AZALEAS. 

Thi exceeding beauty of a naturally-grown 
Azalea U well ihown in the annexed illnetra- 
tion. The question may reaeonably be asked 
why, generally ipeaklng, the Azalea, one of the 
moat beautiful of all our greenhouee plants, ia 
specially aeleoted aa a fitting victim for the mathe¬ 
matically accurate trainer to exeroiae hla skill 
upon ? True, the plant in question readily lends 
Itself to this Ill-treatment, and the beauty and 
profusion of its flowers In their season to some 
extent gloss over the unnatural form whloh the 
plant la made to assume, one that is, moreover, 
quite contrary to its nature. Azaleas do not 


LUCULIA GRATISSIMA. 

This is one of the most beautiful winter flower¬ 
ing conservatory plants In cultivation, forming, 
when planted out In about equal portions of 
turfy loam and fibrous peat, large bushes 6 or 
more feet in diameter, and filling the house with 
delicious fragranoe in November and Dacember. 
Some years ago I had charge of a conservatory, 
in which several large plants of Luculia were 
growing beautifully m the borders ; for although 
it is rare to meet with a really good specimen 
in a pot, yet when planted out in good soli in a 
well-drained border, it grows as freely as a 
Willow. The great thing is to prune well back 
after flowering ; if this Is not aone, the plant 
rambles up, soon gets naked at the bottom, and 


Plasts is Oca Read vs' Gaidsks : White Azalea in 
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the natural form. Groan by Mr. W. E. Biseoe, Holton Park, near Oxford, 
photograph taken and sent by Mr. li. 8. T. Diaeoe, Holton Cottage. 


naturally grow into perfectly-formed pyramids or 
bushes so aoourate in outline that they appear to 
have been clipped into shape with a pair of 
shears. On the contrary, their greatest beauty 
mainly consists in the tendency they have to 
form an irregular oatline. All the training 
really requisite for even the largest plants of 
Azaleas is judicious stopping of the shoots 
when the plants are young, and a few well 
plaoed stakes sad ties to support the main 
branches when a more advanced period of their 
exlstenoe has been reached. Anyone taking np 
the culture of this delightful plant for the first 
time should bear these facts in mind, and by so 
doing a great amount of labour whloh would be 
much better devoted to other work in the 
garden would be saved, and the result will 
not only give pleasure to the worker, but also 
to thoss who only see the fruit of his labour. 

Digitized! by Google* 


does not flower well. It often makes 2 feet or 
3 feet of wood in one season, and the flowers 
are borne at the ends of the shoots ; therefore, 
it is important to facilitate the ripening of the 
wood as much as possible by exposure to light 
and by reducing the supply of water during 
August and September. The Luoulia also 
makes a grand plant for covering the back wall 
of a conservatory, mid there is scarcely any 
limit to the space which it will cover. Liquid 
manure made from soot, and given clear during 
the flowering and growing period, adds to the 
strength and beauty of its flowers, and imparts 
a rich dark-green tint to its foliage. The 
syringe should be used frequently to keep the 
foliage olean. About the same treatment that 
suits Csmellias for blooming about Christmas 
will also the Luoulia. A really good speolmen 
of this Luoulia in a pot is, as I have said, not often 
met with, and the reason probably is because 


inraged t 

a good foundation has been laid for the future 
specimen. And until it is well established In a 
good-sized pot. It seems rather impatient of 
being out back ; plants are, therefore, allowed 
to flower without being subjected to cutting, 
and it is somewhat difficult afterwards to induce 
the plant to become bushy. In oommenoing to 
form a specimen, begin with a yonng healthy 
plant, keep it growing In what is oalled an 
Intermediate house, and persistently pinch or 
rub oat the leading buds till a good foundation 
for the future speolmen is formed. Do not 
allow it to flower till this object has been 
attained, and the plant will be longer lived in 
consequence. When potting is necessary, give 
a liberal shift. What 1s known among plant 
growers as "the one-shift system’ 1 
ia well adapted for the Luculia ; 
but then special oare ia required 
in watering, and the drainage 
must to perfect. Although when 
making its growth the Lnoulia 
delights in liberal supplies of 
water, anything in the shape of 
stagnation at the root produces 
ill health, from whioh there Is 
little or no reoovery. The best 
toil for pot culture is two-thirds 
turfy loam and one-third fibry 
peat, with a dash of fine char¬ 
coal. The soil should be well 
broken np and rubbed through a 
coarse sieve without extracting 
the fibre. Pot firmly ; loose pot¬ 
ting encourages rapid growth, 
but this is often Inimical to the 
formation of a good specimen. 
It may he propagated by out- 
tings made of the young aide 
shoots taken off with a heel, and 
plaoed under a bell-glass in a 
cool situation till callnsed, then 
plunged in a mild bottom heat. 
It may also be increased by 
means of layers. H. 

Maiden hair Ferns.— How 

many people say that they can¬ 
not get the beautiful Adiantums, 
that are commonly known aa 
Malden-hair Ferns, to grow well ; 
yet they are of the easiest cul¬ 
ture, and anyone having a vinery 
may grow them to perfection. I 
know many people who grow 

g ood plants without any glass- 
ouse at all, but who keep them 
all the year round in a dwelling- 
room. The way I grow a quan¬ 
tity is to pot them in turf broken 
np fine, a little leaf-soil and sharp 
sand, pressing the soil very firm. 
We always re pot them just as 
they are pushing np their main 
crop of fronds In spring, when we 
set them on a stage, nnder the 
shade of Vines that increases in 
density aa the season advances. 
We water freely, but do not 
syringe overhead, and give air 
freely, and when the fronds are 
fully grown, they are plaoed 
in any of the glasshouses that 
have fruit-trees to shade their, 
and In the antumn and winter 
they are stored in any house that 
is kept a little warmer than 
an ordinary greenhouse, hut not warm enough 
to promote growth in the dark days, as I find 
the cooler they are kept in winter, and the 
more perfect rest they get, the stronger they 
break into renewed growth in spring. Large 
plants may be kept in the same pots for several 
years by top-dressing in spring, and giving a 
little weak manure-water oooaaion&lly during 
the growing season.— J. G., Hants. 

Roman Hyacinthe. —These email early- 
flowering Hyacinths are desirable plants. They 
bloom early, coming In a long time before the 
large kinds, and the low price that even the 
best bulbs can be purchased at still further 
commends them. To have them in bloom early, 
where there does not happen to be the 
forcing them, the bulbe should be 
as soon as they arrive. They oooupy 
ittle room. Fonr or five bulbs may be put In 
a 0 inch or 7-lnoh pot, or they will do equally 
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is well more together, and proportionately 
close, In small shallow boxes or ordinary seed- 
pans. If the bnlbs stand an inch or two apart 
they will have room enough. Put a little 
drainage material in the pots, or boxes, for 
though things like these are only to remain for 
a comparatively short time in the soil it will not 
do to have the material water-logged, or the 
roots will perish. To grow them well they 
should have good loam, with a liberal amount 
of manure, and some sand added. In potting be 
careful to avoid the two extremes of putting 
the bulbs in too deep, and of leaving them with 
the crowns too much above the soil. The crown 
of the bulbs should be just perceptible above 
the Burfaoe when the material is pressed 
moderately firm in the pots. As soon as the 
potting is completed plunge the pots, or boxes, 
In fine coal-ashes, using a sufficient body to 
allow about 3 inches underneath so as to keep 
out worms, and oover with a like depth. This 
is neoessary, as if there is not sufficient of the 
material over the bulbs the young roots as they 
extend in plaoe of striking down into the pots 
lift the bnlbs out of the soil.—T. B. 

DOUBLE-FLO WERED CAPE JASMINES 
(GARDENIAS). 

Of the many fine plants for which we are in¬ 
debted to Fortune the Gardenia named after 
him must, I think, be pronounced to be the 
finest. The great market growers who cul¬ 
tivate Gardenias by thousands for supplying 
bouquet-makers at Covent Garden, grow them 
principally by means of the heat of fer¬ 
menting materials. The general plan is to 
have a pit filled with spent Hops from the 
brewers, or tan for the bottom heat, and then 
linings of stable manure around the sides of the 
pit The plants in the growing season delight 
m a brisk, moist temperature—indeed, from 
the commencement until near the maturation 
of the growth they will grow in a vapour bath 
strongly impregnated with ammonia; but to 
matnre the wood and set the flower-buds it is 
necessary that they be exposed , to a drier 
atmosphere and a free circulation of air. Cut¬ 
tings of the Gardenia strike with the utmost 
freedom in a close, moist temperature, with 
some bottom heat. Though heat from ferment¬ 
ing material is the most suitable for the culti¬ 
vation of this tribe of plants, it must not be 
supposed that they will not grow in ordinary 
plant stoves. I have plants so treated no w of G. 
Fortunei, G. florlda, and G. florida intermedia. 
During the growing season they are placed in 
the olosest part of the stove, and are well sup¬ 
plied with manure water. When the growth is 
complete and the flower-buds forming, they are 
exposed to full air, and for months I keep them 
in a oool house with Camellias. When we want 
bloom they will be removed to a forcing house, 
and there remain to make their growth. As a 
forcing plant, to come into bloom in March, 
and afterwards, I know nothing so valuable as 
Gardenias. They are universal favourites with 
aU who know them, and will ever remain so. 
The only drawback is that the inseot pests of 
every kind have a great affection for them. 
Mealy bug, white and brown soale, thrips, and 
red spider, each grow fat and multiply upon 
them. The best remedy for these pests is to 
lay the plants upon their sides, and then syringe 
them when in a dormant state with water 
heated to 120 degs.; then follow with a dressing 
of some of the insecticides, of which we have 
now so many, and the visitation will be snbdned, 
If not eradicated. The kind mostly grown for 
market purposes is G. radioans. It is a dwarf, 
free-blooming species, and, carefully managed, 
flowers most profusely. It is known by the 
name of Cape Jasmine. P. 

Aoaoia armata. —This, though one of the 
oldest of cultivated Acaolas, is certainly one of 
the most ornamental. For general purposes it 
is best grown in moderate-sized pots, in whioh 
it can be employed for vases ana baskets with 
the best effect. To keep it within bounds the 
shoots may be clipped well in annually after 
flowering ; this will cause it to furnish thickly 
without any further training. I usually pot it 
at the same time, redncing the roots considerably 
and returning it to the same sized pot again, 
keeping it in the greenhouse all summer, where 
It makes good growth before winter and plenty 
of flower-buds. Peat chlqfly, with a little loam 
ahd send, salts It j ^ ’ 
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1540 —Greenhouse plants for winter- 
blooming. —It is a pity that so many only 
begin to think of winter-blooming plants when 
the season for growing them is over. Plants 
ready grown must be bought now; whereas, if 
the work had been taken in hand three or four 
months ago, a fair amount of bloom oould have 
been had at but little expense. Cyclamens, 
Primulas, Bouvardias, Christmas Hoses, late- 
blooming Chrysanthemums, and zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums are moat suitable. Another year, and 
early in the season, look through past numbers of 
Gardening and you will find all necessary infor¬ 
mation on the subject.—J. Cornhill. 

1537. —Flowering plants for green¬ 
house- — Cyclamens, Primulas, Bouvardias, 
the Yellow Paris D.day, and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums are the best calculated to give a show 
of bloom through the late autumn and winter 
months. Chrysanthemums will give a good 
display up to Christmas, the selection of kinds 
being right. Good sized plants must, however, 
be bought, the season being too far advanced to 
admit of growing them on now. As you are ap¬ 
parently a beginner, the best way will be to 
obtain a few Cuinese Primulas and Cyolamens 
this season, and get some young plants of other 
things next spring.—J. C. B. 

1528.— Maiden hair Ferns.— These, in 
oommon with nearly all Ferns, love shelter from 
hot sun and atmospheric moisture. They will 
do well in a oool house, from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded in winter. An important point In their 
culture is to avoid over-potting. They may, in¬ 
deed be kept in the same pots for several years, 
and it is only when they get thoroughly root- 
bound that they should be disturbed. When 
young fronds begin to push from the crowns in 
spring is the time to re pot and divide them, if 
necessary. A good-sized plant may be separated 
into three portions, each portion being put into 
a pot just large enough to oontaln the roots 
comfortably. Be sure and give good drainage, 
and press the soil in tolerably firmly round the 
roots. Until the roots begin to work freely in 
the compost water must be oarefnlly given ; but 
when the plants come into full growth—and this 
is a most important point in the culture of all 
Ferns—the soil should never be allowed to be¬ 
come quite dry. By giving a little shade 
through the middle of the day, avoiding 
draughts, and giving a little water and often, 
the compost is maintained in an even condition 
of moisture favourable to the continuous ac¬ 
tivity of the roots, thereby promoting uninter¬ 
rupted growth. The proper oompost is either 
good peat or equal parts of loam and peat, with 
enough sand to make the soil look rather white. 
-J. C. B. 

1664 — Nerine sarniensifl.— This Nerine 
makes its leaf-growth during the winter. It must 
therefore be encouraged to do so by being regu¬ 
larly watered as often as the soil gets drv, and be 
kept in the warmest part of the greenhouse all 
the winter. As a matter of fact, it flowers 
more satisfactorily when it is grown daring the 
winter in a temperature ranging from 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. As soon ai the leaves begin to 
turn yellow, reduce the supply of water and 
withhold root-moisture altogether as soon as the 
foliage has fallen off. The bulbs generally rest 
for about 10 weeks, and then send up their 
flower, on the appearance of which watering at 
the roots should commence again.—J. C. C. 

1696 —White moth on plants.—From 
your description I imagine the inseot infesting the 
plants in your conservatory is one of the snowy 
wing, or Cabbage powdered wing-flies. They are 
certainly injurious insects, their grubs, or larva, 
for the Insect hatched from the eggs is not a grub, 
and probably does more harm than the files. 
Syringe the plants with soft soap and water and 
Tobacco juica, or fumigate the house once a 
week fos three weeks.—G. S. S. 


Large Lilium auratum. — Recently 
reading in Gardening an aooount of a large 
Lilium auratum with between three and four 
hundred blooms on it, I thought it might be of 
some interest to others to know that there is 
one at' Sandgate, the property of Mrs. Lonsdale, 
grown by Mr. Lilly, with 500 blooms on. It 
was shown at the Folkestone Art Exhibition 
last year with 475 blooms on. It is 20 years 
since Mr. Lilly first bloomed it, and I believe 
In the shifting daring that time, the roots or 
bnlbs have never been disturbed.— F. G. F, 


BBB3. 

QUERIE 

1764 —getting bees out of sections.— W»ll some¬ 
one oblige me by selling me how to get my bees out oI She 
sections In which they have been working during the 
summer? For the purpose of examining the sections I 
have used oalioo, dipped in a solution of oarbolic add, 
whioh I find drives tne bees down to the bottom of the 
seotions, but does not make them re-enter the hive. 
Before long it will be neceiairy to remove the seotions 
altogether, and to olose the hives for the winter. I am, 
therefore, in want of plain directione how to make the 
beee leave the supers, and I cannot find them In any of 
the three books on bee-keeping whioh I have oonaulted.— 
Rstribotion. 

1755.— Taking honey from a beehive.— Being 
deeiroui cf obtaining honey from one of my hivee, 1 
employed chloroform to stupefy the beee, and, to my 
great auprlse, when the operation was finished I found 
every drooe in the hive (many hundreds) were all burst, 
and quite dead. The other bees all reoovered, also the 
queen, who was quite lively. Would someone be kind 
enough to explain the oause of this!— Bust Bra. 

REPLIES. 

1585.— Management of bees. — The 
necessary conditions for safely wintering bees 
are—a fertile queen at the head of a fair quan¬ 
tity of bees ; not less than 20 lb. sealed honey or 
syrup ; a sound, weather-proof hive; and venti¬ 
lation without cold draughts. If “ 8. E. M.’s ” 
bees are looated in bar-frame hives, he can 
ascertain for himself if his stooks are in the 
condition above-stated. If in skeps, he must 
judge by weight, allowing for hive and floor¬ 
board. He may examine skeps by first blowing 
a little smoke into the hive and turning it up. 
If the presenoe of brood is revealed, the queen 
is probably all right. If the bees are short of 
food, he should feed at once with syrup. See 
also reply to 1587.—W. W., Caerhon. 

1587. — Stores for bees.— 20 lb. of feed¬ 
ing syrup will, as a rule, carry a strong 
colony safely through the winter, although 
many bee-keepers supply up to 30 lb. As, 
however, the quantity of food consumed during 
the winter depends so mnoh upon the state of 
the weather, it is always good policy to examine 
the hives on the arrival of the first warm days of 
spring, to aioertaln the quantity of food still in 
store. It often happens in early spring that 
large quantities of stores are oonsnmed in 
raising young bees, and spring flowers furnishing 
a little honey encourage this development, but 
not being in snffiolent quantity to keep np with 
the demands of the increasing brood, a little 
feeding becomes neoessary to keep np the 
prosperity of the hive, otherwise it might be 
thrown baok in its development in a few days 
more than it oould regain in as many weeks. 
-S. S. G. 

1417 and 1420.— Management of beee — 
In answer to “M. E. O.” and “Flavos,” I 
would strongly advise them to procure the 
“Handy Book of Bees,” by A. Pettigrew, 
wherein will be found information how to 
manage the straw skep without the loss of the 
old bees, or young or old swarms, and at the 
same time, a fall account of the uses of their 
month, and how to avoid being stnng.—J. F. F. 

1588. —Strong eunehine for bees* and 
uniting weak swarms.— You did quite 
right to shade your hives from the hot sun. 
When bees are storing honey daring very hot 
weather their work is greatly facilitated if 
ventilation be given by wide entrances, or by 
raising the hive in front by two wedges about 
three-eighths of an inch thick. In uniting swarms 
of bees It is well to keep the youngest and best 
queen to head the oolony; the bees would settle 
the matter for themselves, but there would be 
no oerbainty of the survival of the fittest. Jf both 
queens are yonng yon may give one to some 
other oolony having An old or inferior queen.— 
W. W., Caerleon. 


Dates of flower shows. —Secretaries of flower 
•hows will oblige by sending dates of ooming shows to the 
Editor of the Garden, 37, Southampton-ssreet, Strand. 
London, W.O. 

1635.—Preventing caterpillars —Plant rows of 
Broad Beans between the rows of Gooseberries. I have 
tried it with sue seas for years, but oannot assign the 
reason why it is effectual. My gardener omitted it one 
year to his cost —Fowira. 

1014.—A plague of oats.— ‘ E. F. T." had belter 
stretch a piece of wire-netting round the top of his pre¬ 
sent fence. This may help to keep the oats ont, and 
would give him a better opportunity of scaring them 
should he be fortunate enough to Hod one in his garden. 
Nothing suooesds better in suoh oases than fright. It In 
hopeless to expeot the owner of these animals to keep them 
at home, and killing will be a dear game, if the fact be 
known.— Faloonbiidos, f rc m 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

The Vegetable Marrow classes at exhibitions 
show that no one kind is favoured more than 
another, as is the oase with most other vege¬ 
tables. At a recent show at whioh I was en- 

S ged as judge I found twenty-two pairs of 
arrows in one class, and of these no two 
seemed to be exactly of the same kind. Again, 
if we turn to the exhibitions of garden produoe 
from the best private gardens, long, short, 
round, or Custard Marrows, are invariably pre¬ 
sented, but with this difference, that only white 
kinds are shown, whilst cottagers have just as 
much regard for green or mottled kinds as for 
white ones. Very probably, all other things 
being equal, it will be found that white kinds 
get the preference ; but that is purely a matter 
of fancy, as when cooked it would be difficult 
to discover in what respect green-skinned kinds 
differed from white ones. Some kinds are more 
prolifio than others ; in one respect that may be 
so; the imaller-fruited kinds produce more 
than large-fruited ones, but in the end the 
balance of actual bulk is about the same. Of 
course, if the fruits of the longer or larger kinds 
be cut whilst small, the relief given to the 
plants favours more abundant fertility, but 
the best test of any plant’s productive 
powers is found in leaving all its produoe 
to mature fully, and then weighing the 
whole at the end of the season. In the market 
gardens the long white is preferred, and if 
somewhat ribbed all the better. Still, a nice 
green specimen or two is not objected to, as 
these produoe variety and give some acceptable 
oolour to the greengrocer’s window. Cut whilst 
the skins are tender, Marrows soon become 
battered and disfigured. There are few direc¬ 
tions in whioh reform is more needful in con¬ 
nection with market garden produce than our 
method of packing ana getting it fresh and un¬ 
injured to the consumer. Some little divergenoe 
of opinion exists amongst good vegetable judges 
as to the proper size or age for priza Marrows. 
They may be too big in some cases, but if the 
skin is quite tender, and the fruits even and 
handsome, it seems unfair that small fruits 
should be put before larger ones. It is a com¬ 
mon rule to allow something for size in the case 
of oottagers’ products, for these show by their 
exhibits that they think quantity to be of con¬ 
siderable merit. When, however, such kinds 
as Moore’s Cream or the round Pen-y-byd are 
presented, of course, size is out of the question, 
and here it is really one of quality and flavour. 
Marrows have become very popular ; they are 
widely grown, and they prove valuable aids to 
the gardener during the summer month. A. 


Mushrooms. —Having seen many enquiries 
recently in Gardening, relative to “ Mushroom- 
beds and how to make them,” I will, as briefly 
as possible, state my experience, and having 
been successful I trust these few remarks may 
be of use to others. Early in April I made up 
a bed for Cucumbers with stable manure and 
leaves mixed, I then put on the soil, this latter 
I mixed with an old Mushroom-bed (that had 
not turned out well during the preceding 
winter). A fortnight after I put in the Cuoum- 
ber plants and watered the bed every two or 
three days as they needed it; to my great sur¬ 
prise, about the end of May Mushrooms came 
up in abundance, and from this bed alone we 
have had a good supply ever sinoe. The Mush¬ 
rooms are quite free from maggots.— J, Staple- 
ton, Porthkerry Park. 

Th© watering-pot '“E.,”in Gardening, 
September 3rd, page 336, gives some acceptable 
remarks about the use of the water-pot at home 
and abroad; but if I may be allowed to interpose a 
word as to the use the Chinese make of it, I 
should say he has made a serious omission in not 
stating that there is generally something in it 
other than pure water, so that the reason of 
John Chinaman’s success as a raiser of vegetables 
is not far to seek. If our oountrymen were 
equally careful with every drop of household 
slops, Ac., their success would be greater in 
same way, I think. This season here (Bute, 
N.B ), has been, as elsewhere, unusually dry. 
The cultivator who manured heavily and 
trenched deeply has ooiqp off best while the 
mere tnrner-over of 
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suffered heavily. Strawberries promised a 
bountiful crop, but great part came to naught, 
or proved so Inferior in quality as to be almost 
valueless. Gooseberries were a splendid crop 
and did well. Potatoes, so far, have done ex¬ 
cellently well—good crop and quality. The 
Cabbage tribe suffered, except where manured 
heavily. Greenfly, caterpillar, Ac., have been 
unusually troublesome.— Mandore. 


LARGE GOURDS. 

These are commonly grown on the Continent 
as an article of food, though not often so used 
in England—why it is hard to say, as our cli¬ 
mate is admirably adapted for their cul¬ 
ture. They are well worth growing for their 
showy and picturesque qualities alone. They 
flourish well, and look their best when trained 
over the roof of a shed or any low building; 
but it is well to give some kind of stout sup¬ 
port or trellis to distribute the weight and 
avoid the danger of broken tiles or slates, as 
they often attain a very large size, especially 
the excellent kind we figure—the large, red 
Paris Market Gourd. For kitchen use they are 
by no means to be despised, yielding during 
the winter months the materials for an excel¬ 
lent stock for soup. For this purpose they 
should be left to ripen till the middle of Oc¬ 
tober, and then be stored in any room where 


ing method of growing Horse-radish, sticks 
that measure from 5 inches to 8 inches in 
circumference, may, it is said, be produced 
in ten months. During February take small 
straight pieces of the roots about the 
size of, or somewhat smaller than, the little 
finger ; from these remove all the side-shoots 
and roots, and form them into straight 
sets from S inches to 14 inches long. Prepare 
a piece of ground by deeply digging and well 
manuring it, and plant the sets in it in rows 3 feet 
apart, and from 12 inches apart in the rows; 
the sets must be planted in a slanting position, 
and must not be more than 2 inches beneath 
the surface. The ground must at all times be 
kept free from weeds, and should be well 
watered in very dry weather. Planting the 
set at an angle—in fact, in very nearly a hori¬ 
zontal position—is, no doubt, the great secret 
of success, for being placed so near the surface 
it has the full benefit of the sun’s heat, which, 
as a matter of course, induces it to make rapid 
growth long before that which is planted accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary method—i e., from IS inches 
to 20 inches deep, and in a perpendicular posi¬ 
tion—reaches the surface. One cultivator with 
whom I am acquainted inserts a common round 
drain-tile a oouple of inches in the ground, fills 
it with fine earth, and plants a set near the 
top of the tile and 10 inches above the surface, 
a plan by which digging for the product is 



Large red Paris Market Gourd 


they oan be out from as required. The flesh of 
this large, red Gourd is thick, fine-flavoured, 
and sweet, and keeps good for a long time. 

_ Gourd. 

CULTURE OF HOR3E-RADI3H. 
Horse-radish succeeds best iu a deep, rioh, 
sandy soil. The finest Horse-radish whioh I 
ever saw was grown in mud thrown out from 
the River Lea; by the side of the river was a 
large bed of Horse-radish that had been growing 
there for a number of years, the digging of it 
up, when wanted, being generally done hap¬ 
hazard wherever there were likely to be the 
best sticks. It became neoessary to dean out 
the river, and mud was thrown over the bed of 
Horse-radish to a depth of from 2 feet to 3 feet. 
Next year the Horse-radish came up through the 
mud in the shape of dean, straight sticks, from 
2 feet to 3 feet in length, and in every way 
excellent. The general way, however, of grow¬ 
ing Horseradish, is to trench a piece of ground 
2 feet deep, adding plenty of rotten manure, 
and in the spring to plant crowns with 2 inches 
or 3 inches of straight root attached to them, or, 
in the event of not having sufficient crowns, to 
use pieces of straight root 4 inches or 5 inches 
long The best way is to plant in rows 12 inches 
or 15 inches apart, the sets being 8 inches or 
9 inches asunder in the rows; holes may be 
made with a stout stick or crowbar 15 inches or 
so deep, and the set dropped in and oovered 
with a little fine soil. Some prefer a ridge 
similar to that between Celery trenches, plant¬ 
ing small, long roots, 14 inches or 15 inches 
long, in three rows, and as the sticks are dug 
up for use the ridge is made up and planted 
again, therefore a succession of good Horse¬ 
radish can always be obtained. By the follow- 


saved, and a fine, clear stem is the result. 
Another says that by plaoing leaves or litter 
on the tops of Horse-radish orowns 2 feet or 
so thiok, the plants grow through them in the 
course of the summer, making small white roots 
the thickness of one’s finger, which are as 
tender as spring Radishes. Daring the winter 
months, a supply of Horse-radish should be 
always at hand, stored away in sheds, Ao., and 
oovered with dry soil or sand, in the same way 
as Carrots, Ao. The salesmen in Covent- 
garden have a large demand for Horse¬ 
radish, judging by the immense quantities of it 
whioh are imported from Holland. Huge heaps 
of it may be seen on market mornings about 
Christmas time, consisting of bundles contain¬ 
ing from twenty to twenty-five sticks each, of 
first-rate quality, tied up with small but strong 
withies. These bundles arrive packed firmly 
in Urge barrels, and in many cases the heads 
are found to have made a considerable amount 
of growth on their way, whioh, of course, is 
blanohed as white as Seakale. The sticks are 
not washed before being packed, but are placed 
in the barrels apparently as they are dug from 
the ground with a quantity of soil adhering to 
them. It is somewhat remarkable that a crop 
so easily grown as Horse-radish should be 
sufficiently remunerative to pay for importa¬ 
tion, whilst in London market-gardens com¬ 
paratively little of it is grown. The reason of 
this may probably be that there is only a 
demand of any importance at certain seasons of 
the year, December being the principal month 
in which it is required. It might, perhaps, 
therefore scarcely do for market-gardeners near 
London, who have to pay such high rents, to 
oooupy a very large portion of their ground with 
such crops as Horse-radish, that will not admit 
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of other crops being grown amongst It, and for 
whioh the sale is somewhat uncertain. Indeed, 
only a few salesmen who do business with hotels 
and similar places can dispose of it in any 
quantity ; and Horse-radish, being a root that 
will keep good for a considerable length of time, 
they can afford to import large quantities of it 
at a time, and by so doing buy at a much 
cheaper rate than would remunerate English 
growers. S. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

LACHENALIA PENDULA AS A BASKET 
PLANT. 

Faw plants excel this Lachenalia for window 
culture, especially when grown in the manner 
represented in the annexed illustration. The 
baskets should be cf wire and round in form. 
Line them with Moss, and fill them up with 
good soil, composed of sandy loam, peat, and 
well rotted manure. Then plant the bulbs at 
equal distances apart in the soil all over the 
baskets, and when in flower they will form 
large balls of brilliant-coloured blossoms and 
deep-green leaves. The flower spike of this 
variety is about one-third longer than the 
leaves, and is prettily blotched with faint brown 
spots. It is a good plan to take the bulbs out of 
the old soil yearly, and re-fill the baskets with 
fresh soil and plant them again, at any time 
from July to October according to the period in 
which they are required to 
bloom. Plenty of water is 
necessary after the plants 
commence to grow, and in 
the case of those grown In 
windows it can best be given 
by removing the plants from 
the room and plunging the 
baskets wholly in a tank of 
water, allowing a little time 
to elapse before returning 
to their quarters, so that 
drainage may be complete. 

Lichenalias so treated thrive 
amazingly, and are seen to 
better advantage than when 
grown in any other way. 

After they have done flower¬ 
ing water them regularly 
until the foliage shows signs 
of dying off, by turning 
yellow at the tips, when 
moisture may be gradually 
withheld until the time for 
re planting arrives. B. 


using material that had been for some hours 
exposed to the air. In future, I shall never fear 
leaky joints in hot-water pipes—a little good 
Portland cement is a sure cure — Byflebt. 

A fine bunch of Hops.—I send you a 
bunch of Hops grown in my small London 
garden. I have two plants, and they have 
twelve stems which cover a summer-house 8 feet 
by 6 feet; the vines extend to a length of 39 
feet. The summer-house has an open latticed 
roof, through which the bunches of Hops droop 
literally by thousands. Anyone interested in this 
excellent climbing plant can call and see them — 
Richard Smith, 4, Cooper terrace, Acton vale, 
Uxbridge road , London , W. # * # The bunch or 
spray of Hops sent was an extremely fine one 
about 2 feel 6 inches m length and broad in pro¬ 
portion, literally covered with fiowers. The 
effect of the whole mass must be very good. 
Such excellent culture reflects great credit on 
the stiuUr; proving conclusively that , given a 
little attention, few climbing plants excel the Hop 
in beauty and utility. —Ed. 

1602 —Fancy Pelargoniums and Pan¬ 
sies. —I can strongly recommend the following 
as being splendid varieties : Pelargoniums — 
Duchess of Edinburgh, East Lynne, Fanny 
Gair, Indian Chief, Mrs. Dorling, Mrs. Ford, 
Mrs. Porter, Nelly Fordham, Thurio, Princess 
Teck, Vivandiere, Beatrice. Pansies —I give 
the names of eighteen fanoy kinds as being the 
most popular, and with which 1 have carried 
off numerous prizes this year : May Tate, W. 



Stopping the joints 
of hot-water pipes. — 

The easiest way of putting to¬ 
gether hot water pipes is by means of india-rub¬ 
ber rings. The old-fashioned method of stopping 
the jobits with red lead and tow, or brown 
paper, is so tedious that the extra expense 
involved in the purchase of rings is more than 
compensated for by the quickness with whioh 
the pipes can be put together. The only thing 
I have to oomplain of about the rings is that 
those made for 2-inch joints are rather too 
large. Theie is considerable difficulty in 
getting them well into place. With the other 
sizes 1 have never had any trouble. For 4 inch 
piping I should never think of employing any 
other means of stopping the joints. What I 
wish to direct attention more particularly to, 
however, is the usefulness of Portland cement 
for stopping leaky joints. I had occasion this 
spring to make some alterations to a boiler 
which involved the raising of a number of 2-inch 
joints close to it. This caused some of them to 
leak. I hardly knew what to do with them. 
Some were put together with rings, others were 
stopped In the ordinary way. I could not get 
them apart to put in new rings or fresh pack 
them. I had a sharp-pointed iron made, and 
with that I managed to get about 1 inch of the 
packing out. I then put In fresh Portland 
cement, in three successive thin layers, allowing 
each one to fairly harden before the other was 
added. Although these joints were so near the 
fire that the hand could not be borne on them 
when fully heated, the cement showed no signs 
cf cracking, and not a joint leaked. It is, how¬ 
ever, very important to use perfectly fresh 
cement. My first attrfnpt was * failur ? through 
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Laohenalia pendula in a basket. 


Cuthbertson, Miss Atha, Allan Ashcroft, Mrs. 
J. Cowper, Mrs. Mann, Mrs. Atkinson, Mrs. 
G. P. France, Miss Bliss, Miss Jackson, 
Mrs. T. M’Comb, E. Bruce, Earl Beacons- 
field, Charles Stimell, Perfection, Floral Gem, 
City Lantern, Catherine Agnes.—R. Mann, 
Shadioell, near Leeds. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

1662 —Elderberries. —These may be pre¬ 
served like any other fruit. I made a good 
deal of Elderberry jam last year, and it was 
generally approved of, even by those who dis¬ 
like Elderberry wine. The objection to the 
latter arises, I think, from the spice which Is 
generally added, and which, to my taste, quibe 
spoils the naturally rich fruity flavour ot the 
Elderberry. It will also make excellent syrup 
and jelly. Some thought my jam too rich, and 
suggested mixing with it Apple or Vegetable 
Marrow. How it would keep I never had a 
chance of finding out, but under lock and key it 
probably would do so.—C. 

1661.— Vegetable-marrow jam. —Peel 
and slice a full-grown Marrow ; put away all 
the inside and soft parts, and to every pound of 
Marrow add j lb. loaf-sugar (or ordinary pre¬ 
serving sugar), and one Lemon, the rind chopped 
fine, and let it stand all night. Then squeeze 
in the juics of the Lemon and boil altogether 
until tender, and the syrup is clear and thick. 
Takes about an hour. This is an excellent 
way.—A. J. B. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Our friendly competitions have been the means 
of bringing before our readers many beautiful 
and interesting garden pictures, which have, 
we believe, been of general interest. We have, 
therefore, pleasure in announcing another. As 
in previous cases, we shall be glad to receive 
any photographs that have any garden interest. 
Those selected will be engraved for Gardening 
Illustrated. The sender of the best collection 
will have a prize of four guineas ; the 2nd, three 
guineas ; the 3rd, two guineas ; for each one of 
the other subjeots chosen the sender will be 
awarded the sum of one guinea. 

The following directions are published for the 
guidance of competitors : — 

First,—Tha photos may be of objects In the possession 
either of the senders or of others ; but the source whenoe 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the oopy- 
right of nhlch Is open to question. The Editor Is to have 
the right of engraving and publishing the ohosen photo¬ 
graphs. 

Second.—The name and address cf the sender, together 
with the name and description cf the ohjeot shown, should 
be plainly written on the book of each photo. 

Third —All communications relating to the Competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” 

Our readers will kindly notice that we like 
to show pioturesque and beautiful ways of 
arranging gardens, and even of growing single 
plants. In order to give all readers ample 
time to prepare good photographs, the com¬ 
petition will b8 kept open until the second 
Saturday In November. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Question*.— Queries and answers art inserts* in 

Gardening free of charge if corr es pondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications for 
insertion should he clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gab* 
deninq, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Ans wers (which, with the exception of such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their expert- 
is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
In Qardining should mention the number in which (hey 
appeared t 

1756. — Raising Lilies from seed.— Can Lillee be 
raised well from seed, and in what manner?—J. H. 

1757. —Gold frames and pits.— What most useful 
purposes can cold frames or pita be applied to In the 
winter ?-F. J. B. 

1753 —Clematis clrrhosa.— Can anyone tell me if 
this Clematis Is a true evergreen and would do well 
planted with 0. J&ckmani 7—0. S. S. 

1750. — Tobacco. — Can any reader of Gardening 
kindly inform me the proper time to pull Tobacco, and 
how to prepare it for smoking ? — R. W. O. 

1760. -Covering for a cold frame.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the beet oovering to get for a cold frame to 
protect the inmates from frost ?—A Novich. 

1761. — Seedling Vines and Plums.— What Is the 
best treatment for seedling Vines and Plums to indued 
them to quickly bear fruit?—F. H , Bradford. 

1762. — Single Begonias for exhibition.— Will 
someone klndiy give me the namos of eight good kinds of 
single Begonias to grow for exhibition 7— Begonia. 

1763. —Waterprooflag canvas.— Will any reader 
of Gardening please tell me of a good reoelpt for dreseiog 
canvas to make it waterproof for outdoor use ?—G.. ▲ 0. 

1764. — Manuring herbaceous borders. —Do 
borders for herbaceous plants generally require very mnch 
enrlohlng,and is it possible tj overmanure them?—C lark 

1765. —A good carpeting plant.— I should like to 
know of a good carpeting plant for Crocus and Narcissi 
beds. Would the Rook Speedwell (Veronica rupeatris) 
do?—W. Painter. 

1766. — Herbaceous plants.— Will semeone kindly 
give ms the names of 12 bright-coloured autumn-flowering 
varieties that are good for cutting from for decorative 
purposes ?—G. B. 

1767. —Toadstools.—How can I strp the growth of 
Toadstools, whioh oome up periodically in large maesee In 
one particular spot In my garden, usually after heavy 
rains?— Hammersmith. 

1763.—Tomatoes.— Will some reader of Gardening 
tell me if the sap or juice that adheres to the hands when 
thinning these out is poisonous ? If so, would It be likely 
to poison a out or blotch In the flesh ? -W. J. T. 

1769.— Woodllce.— I have In a box a quantity of 
spent Hops for use as manure. I find that after lading 
for some time they have become Infested with woodilce. 
How can I best get rid of Utenjid-HAUunsuim. 
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17m- Oacumber-leavee flasglnff.— Win eome- 
OM pi— s to tell dm how it la the leaves of my Oncumber- 
planm hang down and flag ae If they were dying? It la 
■el tor the want of water.—0. Smith, Lighteliffe. 

1771 —Shading for a ternary.— 1 am erecting a 

S roof greenhouse for the cultivation of Feme, and am 
id to plaoe it in a sunny aspect. What is the best 
of shading T Will clouded glass suffice 7—8. H. 

1772 — Orchid-growing in a cool greenhouse. 
—I should like to grow a few Orchids in my sreenhouse, 
and should be obliged for information as to their culture 
from any experienced grower of these plants. — Inquirxr. 

1773.— Seedling Lemon —Will someone kindly tell 
me bow, when, and what I have to do with my seedling 
ill bear fruit? It is now three years 


me bow, when, and what I have to do with my seedling 
Lemon so that it will bear fruit? It is now three years 
old, and about a yard high, and very healthy ?—J. H , 
Bradford. 

1774 —Vines in a warm greenhouse.— will any¬ 
one experienced please to tell me if Vtpcs are likely to 
succeed in a greenhouse, whioh Is also occupied wish other 
ptonto, and is kept moderately warm during the winter ?— 
Q. W. H. H. 

1775. —Montbretlaa—Would someone he so kind ai 
to tell me how many kinds of Montbretlaa there are worth 
growing? I only know of one, M PottsL And bow 
should I treat them after flowering, and when and how 
should 1 propagate them ? -Box. 

1776. —Hardy evergreen climbers.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me some names of hardy evergreen climb¬ 
ing plants for rustio pillars on the north side of a sunny 
town on sandy soil? Quick-growing sorts to associate 
with Boses preferred.—O. 8. 8. 

1777 —Packing plants for the Ooloniea— Oan 
any read,er of Gardmihq, experienced in sending plants to 
the Colonics. kindly ioform me how to pack one dozen 
Boses to tend with a friend to New Zealand ? He leaves 
about the middle or end of October.—P. P. G. 

1778. —Chrysanthemums out-of-doors -Hav 
log some two-year-old Chrysanthemums (large plants) in 
pole, which I should like to bloom out-of-doors this 
autumn, would someone kindly inform of the better plan— 
either to plant out now, or to embed the pots In the 
ground?-*. Z. 

1779. — Carnation growing.— I wish to make an 
outdoor bed of good Carnations to flower next year. When 
to the time aud best way to raise them from seed, slips, or 
layers, and Is any particular soil or manuring required for 
them ? Also I should like the names of some good large- 
flowered kinds ?-F. K. 

1780 —Cultivation of Willows.—I have some land 
In a dampsltuation. which, I think, would be suitable for 
growing Willows; but bef ore trying it 1 should like to 
know what kinds are most profitable, the beet time for 
planting, treatment required. &o. Will some experienced 
grown kindly help me T-WiUiOW. 

1781. —Growing Mushrooms on a Grass plot 
—Would someone who has had some exporlenoe in Mush¬ 
room-growing kindly tell me if 1 can with any euooess 
grow Mushrooms on a Grass plot without the aid of any 
kind of manure whatever; ana. If so, what moat be done 
to insure a good crop ?— Iosorahcs* 

1782. —Measuring Timber.— What is the beat way 
to calculate the onbio oontents of round Timber? I wee 
■eked to do this the other day by my employer, and, 
although fairly well up In figures, I could not accomplish 
the task. Would some experienced timber measurer 
kindly give me the rule with an example ? -Foogxd. 

1788.— Grafting a Pear-tree.—! am wishful to graft 
a Pear-tree in mv garden. It Is an old tree, and has had 
no fruit on for the last few yean. I purpose cutting the 
main hranohes biok and grafting some other sort on 
t hem . How la this best done, and what time of the year 
to the beet to perform the operation ?—Cuas. Robinson. 
1784.— Late struck Pelargoniums damping 


off? I strike them in a bed running along the top of a 
floe in my greenhouse. The plants are backward this 
gar; wad 1 want to take the cuttings as late as possible.— 

1785.—Treatment of Begonia semperflorens. 
—Would someone please to tell me what treatment to give 
a Begonia semperflorens? It is now In full bloom, and It 
Is pot-bound. Shou'd I re pot it as soon as it has done 
flowering, or wait till spring! Will it want outting down, 
and what is the lowest temperature it will require In the 
winter?—W. Fulkrr. 

1786 —Heating a span-roofed greenhouse.—I 
have joet had ereoted a small greenhouse, 10} feet bv 8 feel, 
and would like it heated with hot-water pipes. Will any¬ 
one kindly help me with particulars as to what the prob¬ 
able ooet would be, also average cost for fuel per week 
flouring mid-winter, end what attention the furnace would 
require?—Purr a Mils. 

1787. —Planting Crocuses.— Would someone please 
to say at what depth Grooves can be planted without 
lajnry ? I do not care to take them up every year, but 
do not I'ke to see the hare plsees, and when they are near 
the surface they are apt to get turned up. Would plant¬ 
ing them deeply make any difference in the time of their 
flowering ?— W. Painter. 

1788. —Transplanting a large Araucaria.—! 
wish to remove an Araucaria imbrioata that has stood in 
Its present position tome 12 or 14 years, and is between 
8 feet and 9 feet In height. Will someone please to tell 
me the beet seas on of the year for removal, and the beet 
mode of proceeding (the distaooe being over a mile), and 
the probable chance of euco aa ?-M. T. 

1789—Varieties of Foxglove".— From different 
so u ro e e I get the following names of varieties of Fox- 
(tlovse-vis , in 41 Robinson’s Bx>k rf Hardy Flower?,” I 
find Digitslls grandiflora D lanata, D. lutea, D. maiUna, 
D oobr. lenos, D purpurea D ihapei ; and from nursery¬ 
mens' catalogues. I get (in addition to the abjve) D. 
otnarirnci*, D ferruglnea, D. gloxinloldee, and D 
obeoura. Will someone please to infoim ms if all these 
are distinct vatietier, or If tome of them are the nine 
plant under two or more different names ? I have i a in a 
variety with very small flowers, not larger than a run-cap, 
of a pale, dirty, TSllow colour,, whioh 1 wf^ to av fid, and 
I should HI* to know ill am • —jcb i \ 


1790. -A garden question.— If a tenant takes a 
garden by the year, and pays the rent for the same also 
yearly, what notice is the landlord expected to give h’m 
to determine the tenanoy ? Can he legally give lees time 
than 12 months, and when must the notice be served, 
supposing the year of tenanoy to oloee on ths 8 Let of 
December?—C obbtaht Rradrr, Yorkshire. 

1791. — Treatment of Anemones,—Will anyone 
kindly tell me how Anemones ought to be treated after 
flowering ? I have some lovely ones—SL Bridgid’e—grown 
from seed, whioh flowered perfectly In 1889; they oame up 
most vigorously in the autumn after flowering, and the 
leaves were frosted during winter. Ought the bulbe to be 
lifted and dried acd be re-p*anted in Ojtober?—Bss. 

1792 —Managing a tennis lawn —1 have a tennis 
lawn that was msde last autumn, and which has been used 
f 7t play during the summer. The surface is now very un¬ 
even, with large depressions acd bumps, and the Grass 
has worn away in several places. What would be the beet 
way of levelling It, and when should It be done ? Bhould 
Grass seed be sown In the spring or autumn 7—M. T. 

1793. —Bulbs for window and garden.— will 
someone kindly tell me how to arrange bulbs aud roots In 
a window-box inside the room so that there is a constant 
auooeeslon of flowen through the winter months? What 
kinds will be beet, and will ordinary mould do? When 
must I begin to plant, and what treatment will they re¬ 
quire ? When Is the time to plant bulbe in the garden ? 
—M H. 

1794. — Mushroom-growing — I have a odd frame, 
about 6 feet long by 4 feet wide and 8 feet deep. Could i 
grow Mushrooms In this? It has been used for Cucumbers, 
whioh are now done with. If not, wbat would be my beet 
plan of growing them ? I have a email conservatory at 
the west side of my house If this le any use. 1 know the 
proper plaoe would be in an old shed, whioh 1 have not 
got—that la to cay, unoooupied.—W intbb. 

1796, — Protecting Chrysanthemums. — Laat 
year I oovered my Chrysanthemums with oalloo after 
dressing It with boiled linaeed,oll; but it tamed such a 
dirty yellow colour that it was almost dark underneath — 
no light oouid penetrate It. Could some reader of Gar- 
dotim kindly tell me If there le any preparation 1 oouid 
use that would render the oelioo waterproof, and yet 
admit plenty of light 7—A Constant Rnadir. 

1796. —Grape-growing in the open air —Can 
anyone tell me why Grapes were grown In England ex¬ 
tensively In the open a few centuries ago, and now are 
rarely grown at all. I fancy non-cultivation la owing to 
laok of aklll or degenersoy. What ia the most suitable 
Vine for our climate? I oan hardly think ii was much 
hotter oenturies ago than now. I have seen Grapee ripen 
splendidly under a glass verandah with a south-west 
aspect— Viator, 

1797. —Heating an orchard-house.— I have a new 
orchard-house, 27 feet by 7 feet As this le my only glass¬ 
house, I Intend to put In a brick flue this autumn, and keep 
my Pelargoniums, no., therein during the winter. 1 ahould 
be glad to know if two Peaoh-treee, planted against the 
back wall, would answer, or whether the moderate tem¬ 
perature during the winter would force on the fruit-trees, 
and render firing neoeeeery during April and May to keep 
them going.—W rnslsy. 

1798. — Wintering Palms — I have some young 
plants of Seatorthla elegant, Latanlaborbonl'm, and Ken tie 
Fostcrlana, the two former of which tuffared severely 
during laet winter, when 1 kept them in a living-room ; but 
the atmosphere teems too dry for them. Slnoe spring 1 
have had them in a oold greenhouse (I have no heated glaee 
structure), and shall be glad of advioe aa to preserving 
them through next winter. Would a Fern-oaee m a sitting- 
room suit them?—S outh Ireland. 

1799 — Spring bedding.— Will any reader of Oar- 
dbndto kindly give me some hints as to the spring plant¬ 
ing of a small garden containing four or live beds out in 
the Grass, so that I may obtain a auooeeeiom of white and 
scarlet or crimson flowers? I want to grow Tulips, Ane¬ 
mone fulgens, Crocuses, and Hyaolntns. How ah*ll I 
manage them until 1 oan bed oat Pelargoniums ? Situation 
exposed and rhsdy in some parte. Not much frost or 
snow during the winter.—G wyxdnf. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

1800.— Heart-leaved Fig Marigold (Meeembryan- 
themum oordlf ollum). —What temperature will this plant 
require during the winter season?—W. Fulkir. 

[The temperature of an ordinary greenhouse will suit it 
well.] 

1801 — Primroses from seed.— Can 1 raise Prim¬ 
roses from seed, and, If so, when should it be sown, aud 
where oan 1 gat it goed ? -A Novics. 

[Primroses can be raised in any quantity from seed 
sown in April in a border of light randy soil. Any 
respectable seedsman will supply you with reliable seed.] 

180?.—Potato dlfcease.—Will you klndlv aay what 
is the nams of the disease which the enclose 1 Potato has? 
—H F. 

[An ordinary ease of the well-known Potato murrain. 
If it has only just made its appearance, it is a good plan 
to at once cut off all the haulm just above the surface of 
the ground.] 

1803 -Sedam spectabl'e.-Wlil you please to tell 
me of a suitable soil and position for this plant to grow 
in?-T. O. Gold 

[This Sedum thrives best in rich loamy soil; but it will 
grow very well in almost any garden mould. A good 
position for it is in masses in the centre of a bed, or in 
clumps or patches by itself in the border.] 

1304.— Heating a greenhouse. — will someone 
kindly Inform me what ia the best heating apparatus for 
keeping frost out of a greenhouse, about 24 feet by 
12 feet?—H. T. 

[The best plan in this east will be to have a small saddle 
! boiler, well set, and a couple of rows of &-inch hot-water 
piping attached to it running round the house ] 


1805. —Tomatoes cracking.— am growing oma- 
toes, and just ae the fruit Is ripening It is beginning to 
crack. Will you kindly say how to prevent this ?— A, W. 

[The most frequent cause of nearly ripe Tomatoes crook¬ 
ing is that too much water is given to the roots at that 
period ; or if they are growing under glass the atmosphere 
qf the house is damp and stagnant. Do not give much 
water at the root whilst the fruit is ripening, and if the 
plants are growing indoors, give abundant ventilation 
day and night to the structure.] 

1806. —Galvanised Iron for staging.—Where oan I 
procure the galvanised iron for greenhouse staging so much 
recommended in Gardmnino. Can it be made to given 
measurement and should It bs painted ?—Guroia. 

[This material can be obtained through any ironmonger . 
It eon be made to any given measurement, and it does 
not require painting.] 

1807. —Tiger Lillee in pots.-I have Tiger Lilies 
in pots whion have done flowering. Should the bulbs now 
be taken out and topi in a dry plaoe to be re-potted next 
spring ?—J. H. 

[Put the Lilies out-of-doors, and, when the stems have 
died down, re-pot them at once into good, rich loamy soil, 
and winter them in a oold frame. They wiU require but 
little water until they put forth new growth in the spring. 
AU kinds qf Lilies grown in pets are much better re-potted 
in the autumn than in the spring.] 

1808 —Transplanting Boees bndded this sea¬ 
son.—will Boses that have been bedded this season be 
ready for transplanting In the autumn or spring ? If so, 
will they be likely to grow succesefnlly ?—Omxqa. 

[If the Roses were budded early in the summer, and 
have made good growth , then they can be, no doubt, suc¬ 
cessfully transplanted this autumn, or in the spring. If, 
however, they were not budded until late in the season, 
and are what are called "dormant" buds, they must re¬ 
main where they are for another year.] 

1809.—Insects on Abutilon.- T send specimens 
herewith of ineeots attacking my AbutUons. Oan you 
kiodly tell me what they are, their cause, and remedy ? — 
A T. 

[The insects on the cutting of Abutilon sent were the 
mealy bug, probably introduced into the house on some other 
plants. The beet remedy in this ease is continuous spong¬ 
ing with soapy water and frequent forcible syringings of 
the same. The Abutilon ts a soft-leaved plant, and the 
application of a strong insecticide would most probably 
destroy the plants as well as the insects.] 

1810 -Insects on Vine-leaves.—Would you kindly 
tell me what Insect has attacked the leaves r f my Vine ? I 
enclose some cf them. What remedy Is effeotual for des¬ 
troying it?—H. 8. Cannon. 

[The Vine-leaves sent were literally eaten up with Hack 
thrips. If the fruit on the Vine is ripe, clear it all off at 
once, and fumigate rather heavily and frequently with 
Tobacco, and also forcibly wash the foliage with water , 
applied with an engine or syringe. If the roots of the 
Vine are in an inside border, the soil is probably dry; if 
so, give it a thorough soaking of water, and also abundant 
ventilation to the vinery. Thrips can only bs destroyed 
by perseverance in the use of the remedies suggested.] 

1811. —Forcing Rhubarb and Seakale.—Having 
a lwge oellar 1 ahould like to nee it for forcing Rhubarb 
and Seakale In. When would be the beet time to put in 
ths roots ?-C. A. W. 8. 

[The time of putting the roots of Rhubarb and Seakale 
into the cellar entirely depends on when the produce is 
wanted for use. If a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
55 degs. can be maintained in the cellar during the 
winter, then the end of November would be a pood time to 
commence the forcing. If a bed of fermenting material 
can be made up in the cellar, and the roots be placed 
thereon, of course, the produce will come on much quicker. 
The cellar should be kept in darkness.] 

1812. —Insects on Cucumbers. —The leaves on my 
Cucumber-plants are oovered with insects, like the ones 
sent. Could you kindly tell me the name of the inseol 
and a remedy to kill them7— A Constant Rraprr. 

[The Cucumbers are infested with red spider , and, (/ 
the other leaves on the plants are half as badly attacked 
with them the only thing to do is to at once pull 
the plants up and bum them ; to attempt to kill the red 
spider when it has obtained such a hold as it has done in 
this ease would be a hopeless task. To keep down this 
insect pest Cucumbers must be grown in a moist and yet 
well ventilated atmosphere, and they should never be 
allowed to suffer for want qf water at the roots, and the 
foliage should, in bright weather, be syringed with dean 
water twice daily.] 

1813. —Asparagus plumoeus,—What Is the proper 
method of propagating Asparagus plumoeus? If by out- 
tinge, how and when should they be taken Mid afterwards 
treated ?-F. J. B. 

[This plant can be best propagated by division qf the 
i root or shoot cuttings, inserted in sand, and stood *’n 
a temperature of 70 degs., and, kept close , moist, and 
shaded, they will soon root. When rooted, pot on singly 
into 3-inch pots, in a mixture of good peaty soil and a 
little sand. Keep them gently growing on in an inter¬ 
mediate house during the summer, shifting into larger 
pots, in similar soil, with abundant drainage, as occasion 
requires. A winter temperature of about 50 degs. at 
night will answer well for this Asparagus.] 

1814—Treatment of LUlnm aura turn.—Will 
on kindly inform me when to pot a Llllum aoratom to 
loom In June, and what apt clal treatment will It require ? 
-J. N. C. H. 

[Pot the bulb early in November, in good loamy sail 
enriched with some well decayed manure, and abundant 
drainage should be provided. The bulb should be covered 
to a depth qf about 6 inches with soil. After potting, 
store it away in some cold pit, safe from frost, during the 
winter, and give but little water until growth has com¬ 
menced in spring ; then it should be placed in a light 
and airy place in the greenhouse, ana be encouraged to 
grow freely. When the pot is filled with roots occa¬ 
sional soakings of liquid-manure will greatly benefit it. 
Soot-water is as good as any. The flower-items will, or 
courts, requirs support to prevent breakage. After it 
has gone out cf flower, nm 1 Ik* stems have died down, 
gut them back, and re-pot, and treat at bgfore,] 
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1816.—' Vine-leaves our ling up.—Can you tell me 
the probable cause of Vine-leaves oarling up. as per 
sample enoloeed, and what treatment they require to set 
them right 7-0 M. C. 

[The Vine-leave* sent were much “ blistered ," owing, no 
doubt, to the bad ventilation of the vinery during hot 
weather, and they were also slightly mildewed . Air 
should be given to them night and day now, and especially 
top ventilation early in the morning before the sun strikes 
upon the damp foliage. If the border is inside the house, 
the chances are that it is dry; if so and the ripe Graves 
are cleared, give it a good soaking of water at once. For 
the mildew, syringe the foliage freely with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium and clean water, in the proportion 
of half an ounce of the sulphide to a gallon of water. It 
should be well stirred up before suing.) 

1818. — Treatment of Pelargoniums. — What 
treatment should Pelargoniums get after flowering? 
Should they still be kept in a euuny aspect, and be 
watered freely ? - J. H. 

[A'ter Pelargoniums have done flowering they may still 
be left in a sunny aspect, but they should be kept rather 
dry at the root for a time previous to cutting down. And 
after this operation has been performed they require but 
very little water until they have again commenced to 
grow. When the young shoots have attained a length of 
about an inch shake the plants out of the old soil, shorten 
the roots in a little, and re pot in smaller pots in a mix¬ 
ture of loam and sand. They should be kept close in a 
frame, shaded a little until they have begun to makefresh 
root, when abundance of air may be given them. As soon 
as the small pots are filled with rods shift on into larger 
ones, and give ordinary greenhouse treatment during the 
winter.) 


1817.— Hardiness of Lllium auratum —Will the 
bulb of this Lily live through the winter If left in the open 
ground? If it will not stand the winter la the open, 
would it do better if potted and taken wlthia doors? I 
have no glasshouse of any kind —Shbllt. 

[TAe Lily in question will stand the winter in the open 
ground in a well drained soil, if it be covered over with a 
thick mulching of half-decayed manure or Cocoa-nut- 
ffbre.) 

1318 —Protecting half-hardy plaut 3 .— Would 
the fallen leaves of Virginian 0 reaper afford a sufficient 
promotion from frost for ha'f-hardjr plants, if uasd in 
large enough quantities ; or would thsy absorb damp too 
freely to make it safe to employ them ?— Hammirsmith. 

[The leaves in question would not be good for the pur¬ 
pose , as they quickly red when wet. The best of all 
material for plant protection is the common Bracken, and 
next to that dried Rushes or strawy litter.) 

1819.— Stopping Chrysanthemums.— Vy Chrys¬ 
anthemums by some means hive had the points of tbs 
shoots bitten out. ani the laterals from them have grown 
about 0 Inches in length. Shall I piaoh th:m out, or 
leave them as they are?-A mateur. 

[Leave the lateral shoots on the Chrysanthemums to 
grow as they are now without stopping. Being so late in 
the season, if you pinch them back it is a great chance if 
you will have any flowers at all on them. ] 

1820 — Greenhouse heating. -What is the best 
method of heating a greenhouse 12 feet by 7 feet? If a 
boiler and stove combined would do (whloh. I presume, 
should be outside the house), whloh is the oheapest and 
best form to use, and where can such be had ?— A. T. T. 

[A boiler and stove combined would answer well, and it 
should certainly be set outside the house. There are 
several good and cheap forms of this kind of heating 
apparatus now before the public, and any ironmonger 
will procure a suitable one for you ) 

1821.— Wintering Soarlet Runner roots —Will 
you kindly tell me how best to preserve the tuberous 
roots of Soarlet Runner Banna during the winter ? I have 
a very good sort, and am desirous of saving the roots as 
well as the seeds.—L bxt Vinraock. 

[The tuberous roots of Scarlet Runners can be easily 
preserved through the winter, if treated exactly in the 
same manner as Dahlias are. In the late autumn, before 
severe frosts set in, they should be carefully lifted from 
the ground, and be slightly dried for a day or two in an 
airy place, and then stored away thickly in boxes, with 
the roots covered with fine, rather dry mould. They may 
hen be placed in a cellar or cupboard safe from frost.) 
1822 —Culture of zonal Pelargoniums.— I am 
anxious to grow zonal Pelargoniums well. Will you 
kindly give me a few hint) as to soil required and other 
detail* of treatment, as I hare a good oolleotlon of all the 
bset kind* ?—Enquirrb. 

[These Pelargoniums require a good loamy soil to grow 
in, and during the summer season they should be stood 
out-of-doors in beds, and, if required for winter flowering, 
all the bloom-buds as they appear must be pinched off 
until the autumn. A light, airy, and comfortably warm 
house is requisite for them during the winter, and on 
occasional watering with clear, weak soot-water is very 
beneficial. They should not be overcrowded, and abundant 
ventilatvm must be given to them on all favourable occa¬ 
sions. Do not ooerpot.) 

1823.— Watering Melons —Will you kindly tell me 
about what quantity of water ought to be given to Melons 
now swelling their fruit, and whether it should be 

r ven every day to the roots besldss dally syringing? 

found one set of my Melons killed by over-watering, and 
I fear now I may err on the other side.— Retribution. 

[Melons now swelling their fruit will not require water 
at the roots every day -once or twice a-week will be quite 
sufficient. Give enough to keep the soil always just fairly 
moist, and do not pour the wafer anywhere within 
several inches of the main stem.) 

1824.—Stephanotls-leavee turning yellow — 
Can you tell ms the probable reason why my Stephinotis- 
leaves turn yellow (like the ones sent) and fall off, at least, 
part of them and all the flowers? It has made good 
growth through the summer, ft la planted in a border in 
a greenhouse, not a stove.—J< T. M. 


[Most probably the plant is suffering from drought 
Examine the roots, and, if the eoil is dry, give it a 
#l - - ----' *1 admitting 


thorough soaking of water at once, and 
cold draughts (fair to the horn as much 
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1825 —Preserving Rose-buds In hard weather. 
—Would a sprinkling of leaves, or any loot* material, be 
of any use in protecting Rose-buds that were inserted In 
the stocks near the ground this season? TQey are so 
apt to go rotten in the north of England (Sunderland) and 
decay during the winter.—On boa. 

[The best protecting material for Rose-buds is a cover¬ 
ing of the common Bracken, or Brake Fern, and, failing 
that, some dry strawy litter and tree leaves would answer 
the purpose . Branches of the common Heather, or Gorse, 
are also often used for protection tcith good results.) 

1820. -Common White Lilieswill you pleass to 
tell me what 1 am to do with my Lilies? I was digging 
my garden, and I dug up a lot of the oomman white kind. 
They have bloomed ones this year, and died down ; they 
startel again, and I have broken the growth off.—H 
Nblson. 

[It was a pity you destroyed the second growth on the 
Lilies; hoivsver, the best thing to do now is to re-plant the 
bulbs an good soil, and let them alone. The roots of the 
common White Lily , should be disturbed as little as 
possible. When they are allowed to remain in the same 
spot untouched for years they often thrive amazingly.) 

1827.— Early Wallflowers. —I have a lot of Wall- 
flowers sown In the spring; they are now floe bushy plants. 
How oau I get them to flower early ? I should like to have 
them in bloom at about Christmas. I have a greenhouse 
that will be hsated with hot water. Can I pot thorn up 
and grow them in that?— H. Nelson. 

[As the Wallflowers are now good bu9hy plants, the best 
plan is to let them alone, and if they are of a good early 
kind, and the winter is mild, you will mist likely get a 
little blossom during that season, and a large crop of it early 
in the spring. D) not attempt to grow them in pots ; they 
are generally very difficult things indeed to force.) 

1323.— Cineraria-leaves eaten by an Insect — 

I enoloee a leaf from my seedling Cinerarias, a’l of whloh 
are affect9d in the same way. Will you kindly tell me 
what it is, and how I may get rid of it? I have washed 
them with soapy wator; but It seems to have no effeot at 
all.—M. Kenton. 

(Four Cineraria-leaves are attacked by the grubs of the 
Marguerite Daisy Fly (Phytomyza ajfinis). Hold the 
leaves up to the light and you will be able to see the posi¬ 
tion of the grubs. Pinch the leaves firmly at that point, 
and so kill the grub. 1 do not think that any outward 
application of insecticides would do any good. —Q. 8. S.J 

1829. —Dimensions of a Oaoum bar-house.—I 
am thinking of building a span-roofed house, about 16 feet 
long, to grow Ouonmbera in. What width should it be, 
and how high in the cantre and at the sides, and what 
depth of glass should It havs at the sides?—T. H. 

SWINDHN. 

[For a span-roofed house qf Pi feet in length a good 
width would be 8 feet. This would give room for a bed on 
either side of 3 feet wide, and a footpath down the centre 
of 2 feet in width. The height should be about 6 feet or 
7 feet in the centre, and 3 feet at the sides. No side glass 
is wanted in a Cuntmber-house, and but little ventila¬ 
tion is required, a few lifting ventilators attached to 
the centre ridge being all that is necessary.) 

1830. —Transplanting Ra spb srriea. —I have a 
Rwpberry-plot, whloh has got overran with a peculiar 
weed, whloh I cannot eradloate, and, therefore, I wish to 
remove the oanes to anobher plot. Pleas* say is this 
month the proper time for doing so, and Is there any par¬ 
ticular care required In re-planting ? —F. J B. 

[The best time to transplant R xspberries is about the 
end of next month. In doing so care must be taken to 
preserve as many of the roots intact as possible. If a 
rather heavy piece of well-trenched and manured land is 
available for their reception, so much the better. The 
soil should be trodden firmly around the roots, and the 
surface should be well mulched with partially-decayed 
stable-manure.) 

1831. — KesDlng ripe Grapes —I have a greenhouse 
full of Blaok Hamburgh Grapes, and I would like to keep 
a few fine bunche* until the middle of October to exhibit 
at a looal show. Can you inform me the best method of 
effecting this? The Grapes will be ripe In about eight or 
10 days.— Gbo. Haines. 

[No difficulty whatever should be experienced in keeping 
Black Hamburgh Grapes until the middle of October, 
especially as they are not yet ripe. AU that need be done is 
give abundant ventilation to the greenhouse, and maintain 
a dry atmosphere therein, if necessary, assisted by a little 
fire-heat. A sharp look out must be kept f ar an occasional 
mouldy berry making its appearance; if that happens, 
remove it at once with a sharp-pointed pair of scissors, or 
it will speedily affect others \n the same bunch, and spoil 
its appear a nee for sho w. ] 

1832. —Worms In soil,—I have in my drawing-room 
a magnificent India-rubber-plant, 5 feat high, full of 
leave*, and in full growth. Lately the leaves hwe beoome 
yellow, and are falling off. The plant Is well oared for. 
I found, however, two or three red worms In the mould. 
Can yon bell me how to deitroy them ? I cannot bake off 
the mould or re-pot.— India-rubber. 

[The best way to get rid of the worms in the soil in the 
pot containing the India-rubber plant will be to take it 
outdoors, and give it a soaking or two of clear lime-water, 
made by putting, say, a quart of unslaked lime in 4 gallons 
of water; stir it till it has dissolved, and, as soon as it has 
settled and become quite clear, use it ] 

1833 — Marechal Niol Rose-leaves falling off 
—About a month ago I bought a young Mariohal Nlel 
Rose, apparently In good health, it being in a 5-lnoh pet, 
whloh 1 thought too small, and 1 potted it on into an 
8-lnoh pot, without disturbing the roots, and placed it In 
an unheated greenhouse. A few days after it was attacked 
with mildew; afterwards the leaves turned yellow (similar 
to samples enclosed) and dropped off. What can I do 
un er the circumstance*?—A matbur. 

[The main cause of the leaves of the Marshal Niel Rose 
turning yellow and falling off appears to be that they are 
infested with red spider, ana not mildew. Probably, as 
the old ball of earth toas not disturbed in re-potting, it has 
become very dry, hence the attack of this pest. Examine 
the roots at once, and, if the soil is dry, give a thorough 
soaking of water. Keep the house soot, and syringe the 
plsmt freely twice daily.) 


1884.— Growing Tomatoes out-of-doors.— Win 

g m kindly tell me how to grow Tomatoes out-of-doors? 

o you raise them from seed, and, It so, when is the right 
time to sow it, and the treatment to give, and what kind 
is likely to do best in this district (the borders of Stafford¬ 
shire and Warwickshire)?— No vies. 

[Tomatoes are generally raised from seed sown in perns 
or boxes placed in a little heat in February or March. 
When the young plants appear place them near the glass 
to induce sturdy growth. As soon as large enough to 
handle pot them off singly, or two in a pot , in loamy soil; 
when established gradually harden them off in a cooler 
temperature. About the end of May plant them out in a 
sheltered position in good rich land. As growth progresses 
keep the shoots stopped and the leaves thin to admit all 
possible light and air to the fruit. Good soakings of 
manure-water during very dry, hot weather unll be very 
beneficial. If the plants are in an open quarter, they 
will require stakes to support them ; if planted against a 
wall, then secure them with shred i and nails, like fruit- 
trees. The hardiest and one of the best kind is the Old 
Large ijifi.] 

1835.— Insects on Cabbages.— I find the inner sur 
faoea of the leaves of some of my Cabbage-plants covered 
with Insects resembling bugs In appearance, only green la 
oolour. They cause the leaves to shrivel and decay 
What are the insects called, and what is the oause of their 
appearanc*, and the best method of dejfroylng th:m?— 
Anxious. 

[I am sorry to say that 1 cannot recogjiise the insect 
attacking your Cabbages from your description. Please 
send specimens. —G. S. 8 ] 

1836.— Decaying Tomatoes. — Will you tell ms 
what Is the reason of my Tomatos* dec tying, like the 
specimens sent? I have about 50 plants outdoors. In' 
various positions, and quite three-fifths of the fruit are 
affeoted In the same manner. They are grown on single 
stems, and have had good attention la the way of water¬ 
ing, &3. Can anything be done to stop it? The plants 
and foliage are quits healthy.— Coxbtant Rbadsr. 

[The Tomatoes sent were badly affected with a fungoid 
disease, which appears to be very nearly akin to the 
Potato murrain, and, so far as we know f there is no 
reliable cure for it. The best plan of dealing with it is, 
as soon as any affected fruit are seen, to at once destroy 
the plants that have borne them, or the disease will 
speedily spread and infect the whole stock.) 

1537.— Renovating a vine.— About four years ago 
I took aplaoe with a small vinery facing S.E., planted 
with one Blaok Hamburgh which had been in five or six 
years, the roots running under a footpath. I at onoe did 
away with path, making a bed up over it; but fortheUrt 
two years the crop has been poor. This year the Qrapes 
are small and scares. Should I lifJ the roots or plant a 
fresh Vine?— W. Smith. 


[If the Vine in question is healthy, it may certainly be 
lifted with advantage, and the sooner it is done the better 
before the foliage falls. Remove all the old exhausted 
soil, and re plant in good turfy loam, broken bones, and 
brick rubbish. Use a fork to take up the roots with, and 
save as many as possible; as soon as they are raised out 
of the ground they should be covered with mats to prevent 
drying, and be re-planted as quickly as possible. If the 
weather is bright and sunny, a little shade during the 
heat of the day will be beneficial to the Vine.) 

1833 —Neapolitan Violets in a frame —Will you 
please to give ms a little information about my Neapolitan 
Violets? I have a bed of them, whloh I intend transplant¬ 
ing Into a frams for winter flowering. I see, however, 
that there are a good many blossoms on them now. Will 
this prevent them blowing In the winter, or ought I to 
plok off the buds ? Also, should the frame be made up 
the same as for Ououmbers, and should the heat be kept 
up?— Inquisitive. 

[The fact that the Violets in question are now producing 
flowers will be in no way detrimental to their blooming 
well during the winter; the buds need not be removed. It 
is time, however, to transplant them to the frame, giving 
first a thorough soaking of water to their roots. Only a 
little bottom-heat is wanted for them; an old and not 
quite exhausted Cucumber or Melon-bed will answer the 
purpose admirably. Plant them firmly, in rather light 
loamy soil, about a foot apart each way, and give one 
good soaking qf water after they are planted to settle the 
soil firmly around the roots. The lights of the frame eon 
remain off night and day until frosty nights occur. The 
temperature within the frame should be maintained at 
about 4 5 degs. to 30 degt. during the winter by the aid qf 
linings of fermenting material and covering at night with 
mats.) 


1839.—Early Grapes.—When ought the Grapes 
(Blaok Hamburgh) to be ready to out in a lean-to vinery 
in Cornwall, facing south, and started on the 1st of Jeao- 
ary? From tbs oommenoement of the fruit-oolourfog, 
ought the Vines to have any water at the root, and should: 
the atmosphere at that time be dry or moist, and at whet 
temperature should the house be kept at then? The, 
Vines are planted inside In good borders, with arohee far. 
the roots to run into an outer border, and the vinery is 
well heated.— Bloom. 

[Black HamburghGrapes, started at the time named, and 
in a favourable climate like Cornwall, should, with good 
treatment, be quite ripe by the middle or end of Maty. 
When the fruit commences to colour give a thorough soaking 
qf water to the roots in the inside border, and cover the 
soil over with some mulching material to prevent evapora¬ 
tion. This final watering unll generally carry the crop on 
the Vines safely through the ripening period, giving, how¬ 
ever, another thorough watering immediately the crop is 
cleared. The atmosphere of the house at this time should 
be kept moderately dry, with a good circulation of air 
night and day. The temperature at the colouring period 
should range from 70 degs. to 73 degs. at night, and from 
80 degs. to 90 degs. during the day, according to the state 
of the weather.) 


1840.—Caterpillars attacking a Birch-tree — 
Enclosed are specimens of lnseots whioh have been token 
from the trunk of a Biroh-tres about 9 inches diameter. 
The smell ones lay just under the bark; the Urge oae 
(enoloeed) had bored to the heart, or centre, of the trunk, 
breaking away the wood, and leaving a deposit on the 
outride of the trank, Uk» nawdast In appearanoe. We 
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have killed one other large one that we oould not extract 
from the tree, and bare killed about two dozen small once, 
and there are no signs of any others. Would you please 
to inform me what its name is and ite nature, and if it is 
likely to spread to other trees, or any particulars that 
would help us to eradloate it ?—Amblksidh. 

[The caterpillars attacking your Birch-tree are those 
of the Goat Moth (Cossus ligniperda ), which is a large 
insect, measuring from 3 inches to 3} inches across the ex¬ 
panded wings, and with a stout body. It is of a brownish- 
grey colour, with various darker, fine, wavy lines and 
mottlings. When at rest on the trunk or branches of a 
tree they are very difficult to distinguish. When found 
they should be destroyed, for they will probably visit other 
trees, if they be close by ; but they are very sluggish, and 
do not usually fly far. Thrusting a sharp wire into the 
hole is a good way of destroying the caterpillars, if you 
con make sure that the creature has been reached. Forc¬ 
ing paraffin oil, or soft soap and water and Tobacco-juice, , 
into the hole with a fine-nozzled sy rinae, and immediately 
dosing the orifice with a stopper of clay; or roll a piece 
of day into the form of a pencil just large enough to enter 
the hole freely, at the end stick a small lump of cyanide 
of potassium; thrust the day into the hole as far as it 
wul go, and dose the hole tightly. Great core must be 
taken with cyanide of potassium, as it is the most 
deadly poison known. These methods will kill the cater¬ 
pillars.— Q. S. S.] 

NAMISS OP PLANTS AND FBUTT. 

Naming plants,— Persons who with plants to bt 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a oomplete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit , or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or fiowers at one time, and (hen 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Boses, Fuchsias, 
Qtraniwns, Asedeat, as these oan only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fru/U tent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editob of GABOunzre Illubtxatxd, 87, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.Ci 

Names Of plants. — Photograph. — Grass-leaved 

Sand-wort (Arenaria gramlnifolia).- T. P. P. -Glaucous- 

leaved Tobaooo-plant (Nicotian* glauoa).- A. R. B.— 

Smoke-tree (Rhus Ootlnu*)- Kathleen.—hear* maoro- 

phylla- A. Jones—1, Montbretla Fottsl; 2, Darwin’s 

Barberry (Berberis Darwini) * 3, Common Sun Roee (Hell- 
anthemum vuVure); 4, A Japan Ojprese (Retlnoepova 

•quarroea)- W. C Crawford.—1, Montbretla Pottsl; 2, 

Nettle-leaved Bell-dower (Campanula Traebellum) • 3, 

Brilliant Stoneorop (Sedum epectabile).- H. T. B .— 

Cannot name from such a bad specimen.- Vicar.— Si 

Vinoent’s Rooks Stoneorop (Sedum rupestre).- J. W — 

1, Andrew’s Crane’e-bill (Geranium Anarewai); 2, A species 
cf Oxalls, but cannot determine which from the little piece 
sent: 3, Procumbent yellow-flowered Wood Sorrel (Oxalls 

cornioulata)- B. C. A. G .—Specimen dried up; seed 

again in flower.- J. Boston.—Oommon Milfoil (Achillea 

Millefolium),- W Smith.— Lapageria alba, a cool green¬ 
house plant.- Box. — 1, Rigid double-bristled Aster 

(Diplopappus rigidui); 2 , Golden Barberry (Berberis 
stenophylla); 8, Pea-fruited Japanese Cypres (Retino- 
spora plal f era); 4, Kerrla japonic a variegate..— -J. E .— 

Olerodendron foetida.- W. Painter. —Dracsena vlvlpara. 

—Chilena.— Common Centaury (Erythisa oentaurlum). 
- Melbourne,—l, Jersey Centaury (Oentaurea aspsrsa); 

2, Lilao-flowered Scabious (Soabioea Columbaria); 8 and 

4, Specimens dried np, please send better ones.- J. 

Hunter.— 1, Mother-wort (Artemisia vulgaris): 2, Common 
Orache (Atriplex patnla); 3, Slender Thistle (Carduus 
jjyonooephalut); 4, A Knot Grass (Illeoebram verticil- 

Naming fruit —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit trill kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruit.— S., Bedford.— Apple, Red Juneat- 

ingl- H. E. Jacobs.— Pear, William’s Bon Chretien ; 

Apple, Carlisle Oodlin.- Geo. L. King. — Apples, 1, 

Probably White Oalvllle ; 2 and 3, identical, Lord SnfHeld. 
—William St Ledger.— Pear, Louise Bonne of Jeisey. 

- Lawrence Grist .—Apple, Duchess of Oldenburg — 

F. Linzty .—Apples, 1, Keswick Codlin ; 2, 3, and 4 are 

identical, Winter or New Hawthornden.- Bloxham. — 

Apple, Emperor Alexander- Mrs. P. J. O'Flaherty .— 

Apple, 1, Sack and Sugar; Pears, 10, Glou Moroeau; 46 

and 47, identical, Williams’ Bon Chretien.- R. H .— 

Pears, 1, Winter Nelis (ripens In November); 2 and 3, 
identical, Moorfowl Egg (ripens about the end of October). 
—BroomhaU. — Fruit of the common Sloe (Prunus 

epinoea).- De Cherche.—Peats, 1, Jargonelle ; 2, Comte 

de Lamy ; 3, Winter Nelis ; 4, Qlou Morceau.- B. C .— 

Siberian Crab (Pyrus baocaia); of no value tor the table; 

TO OORBBSPONDBNT8. 

Headers will kindly bear in wind Oaf. as w have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered , cannot be answered In the 
flint number issued after they are received. 

Ws should be glad if readers would remembe r that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that ws cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Amateur.— The eeoretary of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society is Mr. Willi uu Holmes, Frampton Park 

Nursery, Hackney, London, N.- Bacchus. — Vine 

Culture: Get *' Vines and Vine Culture,” by A. F* 
Barron, Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick, 

London, 8.W.- W. W .—Box received oontalnLng a leaf, 

but no insects._ 

Catalogues received. — Bulbs, Flower Roots, 
Forest ana Fruit Tices, and Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants. W. Sampson and Co., 8 and 10, Portland-street, 

Kilmarnock.- Dutch Bulbs. William H. Hudson, 6, 

Brompton-villas. High-road, Edmonton, London.- 

Hardy Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, Trees , Shrubs , 
Fruits, and Roses. T. Smith, Nswry, Ireland, 

Digitized by 


onn BULBS, all ohoice named kinds, in- 

0\J\J eluding Hyacinth, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissi, to.,Ac., 
9i. ; half, Ss. IS Hyacinth, ohoioe named, 9s. 6cL, all post 
free.—JONES, 48. Green, Deptford, 8 B.__ 


■ROMAN HYACINTHS. — Fine Selected 

-Lv Bu'bs, 2s. per dot, 14s. per 1*0. free. All kinds of Dutch 
Bulbs at low prices.—J. HAYWARD, The Nurseries, 
Oheadle, Manob est er._ 

RARLY - FLOWERING SNOWDROP 

TJ BULBS.—ISO, 1b. 6d ; 1.0C0, 9s. Dsffodll Bulbs, 100, 
Is.: 1,000, 8a, carriage paid.-JAMES HARRI80N, Fellside, 
Kendal. _ 


MILDEW AND OTHER HURTFUL FUNGI 

EXTIRPATED BT 

Harris’s Specially Prepared 

SULPHIDE OF 

POTASSIUM. 

Strongly reoommended by Mr. EDMUND TONES, B.O.L., 
and a number of leading horticulturists, as absolutely 
destructive to Mildew, to., on plants. 

Mk. W. Oolemait. Baetnor Castle, Ledbury, writes."— 

" I have given the Sulphide of Potassium a fair trial, and 
the excellent effect It has produced Is more than satisfactory 
—It is marvellous. The first trial was made on old winter 
Ououmbers, badly infested with mildew. One syringing nearly 
cleaned them; a seoond completely destroyed the pest. The 
■eoond attack was made on red spider, also on Cucumbers; 
two dressings destroyed the spider. The third and most 
Important trial was made on an old Vine, attaoked by spider 
and mildew; the result was equally satisfactory. A young 
Melon plant, infested with black aphis, was well syringed; the 
plant is now clean and growing freely. 

tar The above successful results were obtained by the use 
of PHILIP HARRIS * GO.’8 Specially Prepared Sulphide of 
Potassium, a very superior article to the ordinary chemical of 


Bold In Bottles, la each, or free by poet la 3d. each, contain¬ 
ing sufficient to make 32 gallons of solution. 

PASTUPLANTA. 

A Concentrated Chemical Pood for Planta The true food of 
plants is to return in the form of fertilisers to the soil the 
elements taken from it by the growth of the planta themselves. 
PASTUPLANTA contains these elements in a peculiar degree 
oombined in a convenient and concentrated form. 

20s. per owl, or in Tins, containing about 2 lb., la each, or 
free by poet Is. 64. each. 

Both the above are obtainable cf any Nurseryman or Seeds¬ 
man in the United Kingdom. 

Wholesale Agents: OSMAN A OO.. 14, Windsor Street, 
Bishopegate, London, E. 

BOLE MANUFACTURERS i 

PHILIP HARRI8 8s, OO., Limited. 
Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


MANN & CO.’S 

Is nnrivalled as a Manure for general Horticultural purpoeea 
It produoes magnificent Planta, Fiowers, Fruits, and Vege¬ 
tables, and Is invaluable to all who grow for exhibition. 

UNIVERSAL FERTILISER. 

Over 1,000 First Prises have been awarded to plants, to. 
grown with this manure. Tins, lS., post free. 

In Bags, free on rail. Howden. 
UNIVERSAL 1 7 lb. 14 lb. 28 lb. 56 lb. 1 cwt. 

FERTILISER./ t 1/- 1/9 3/3 6/3 12/- 

Crashed Bones, Dest qusL I/- 1/3 2/9 4/6 8/- 

Terms , Cash with order. 

RIOHARD MANN & OO., 
HOWDBN. B. YOBKS. 


ILITTT, 

The Best Garden Manure. 

Tins, 2 ft.. Is.; Bags, 7lb ,2s 64L; 141b., 4s.; 2816., 6s. 
66 (6., 10a ; l cwt., 18a 

MILLER St JOHNSON, 30, Mark-lane. B.C. 

Ground BONES. PERUVIAN GUANO, FISH GUANO, 
POTASH, CRUSHED HOOFS and HORNS, and all other 
MANURES, at lowest pricea 


THE CHEAPEST GLASS. 

CUT ANT SIZES. 

13-os lSs* 21-ox. IScl. per 1M foot. 

Putty Id. per lb. 

Packages free. Over £3 carriage paid. 

Patent cUbm Cutters, 6d. each. Glaiier’s Diamonds, la to 
16s. each. 

Horticultural Points. 28s. per ovrt. 

W. DAVIS St SON. 1L Queen-street, Oar dill. 


TTORROCK8’ “TYLDESLEY BOILER.”— 

XL The new invented Boiler builds in walls of green¬ 
house, heats 100 ti. 4-iuch piping. 2 ft. by 1 ft. 4 in., 48a, 
carriage paid,—P. HORROOKS, Tyldesley. 


PEAT.—Good brown fibrous Peat to be Sold 
X cheap.—J AS. GARAWAV, Blaokwater, Farnboro’, 
Hants.____ 


pOIL BOILERS for Heating Greenhouses, 
Vj to build in briokwork, all sixes made cheap. Send for 
list. —JAMB8 COWS ILL, Hindsford, Tyldesley. 


QULPHATE of AMMONIA for Chrysanthe- 

D mums.—3 lb., Is.; 71b., 2s.; 141b.. 3s. 6d.; f8lb, 6a; 
661b., 11a; 1 cwt., 20a—F. and A. ROWLEY. 11, Clowes- 
street, MaoelesflelA. 


HAMEKEEPER AND WOODMAN. —Can 

Ur any lady or gentleman recommend the above fer a small 
estate; active and steady man; good shot; able to keep down 
rabbits and supply house, varied game; very small family, or 
grown-up child or two.-Address, with particulars as to age, 
salary, ha, " Sussex,” care of Mr. Vokea 37, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London W.C. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP CLASS. 
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special line .—iuu sqrs. u os- ■ iv uro, iw n, w. 

AJ oeautiful English glass, packed at home In new boxes, 
which Is muoh better than foreign glass packed abroad. 
Packing-cases included on rail at Leeds. 

Putty, Id. per lb.; Faint, 4d. per lb.; White Lead, 3d. per lb. 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT, 


8 ft 10, ALFRED STREET, BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 

& REENH OUSESJ— 

Before purcha sing G reenhouses obtain an estimate (free) 
from oa Special “ JUBILEE " design, with Testim onial s and 
general Catalogue, post free.—PEARCE 4 HEATLET, Ite 
North London Horticultural Worki. Hollowav-rd.. London. W. 


pOUR-bushel sock of beat LEAF-MOULD 

X (pure ( 

VAN 


(pure Oak-leaf), carriage paid to London for 3s. 6d.—B. 
AN DER ME ERA OH. Queen’s Narsery Hethumt. 8.B 


flREENHOUSES FOR EVERYONE. 

U —SHEPHERD 4 SON, the West London Horticultural 
Works, 36, Davisville-road, Shepherds Bush, London. Ball* 
mates and I. 


B E * 


I Illustrated Catalogues free. 

DEC UltfCC —Catalogue of Improved Hives 
DKX-mYCO. and Appliances, with drawings aqd 
prices free.-GEO. NEIGHBOUR 4 SONS. 127, High HolborO, 
W.C : and H9, Regent-st.. W. Established 1816. N.B .-Fide 
Geo. Neighbour 4 Boas’ Advt. in GsRDKKntQ April to July. 
FARMING. — Transferring season. — 
Hive, with 9 Standard-frames, and Orate of 24 sections, 
6s. 3d.; Smoker (best), 3s. 6d.; 1 lb. Brood foundation, la, 
free on rail for 11a 6d.-JOHN MOORF, Prospect Fans, 
Warwick. Catalogues free. 

VIRGIN CORK.—Handsome piece#, lightest, 
* therefore cheapest. 112 lb., 17s.: 56 lb., 10s. 6d.; 281b, 
Bs. 6d.; 14 lb., Ss.-WATSON 4 SOULL, 9Q. Lower Thames- 
st reet, London. B.O. _ __ 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38. King street. Covent garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780 Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or post free. 


flREENHOUSES I GREENHOUSES I—All 

vA Intending purobaaen 


Intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford, for Illustrated Oa|a- 
ieguee. The best and oheapest makers in the kingdom. Green- 
hooses can be seen erected on the works, every part marked to 
>laoe before leaving. Catalogues, free, 2 stampa-W. 
FB 4 OO.. Horticultural Builder*. Bradford. Yarkt. 


HARDY BRUIN & CO.’S AUTUMN 
SPECIALITY. 

UNIVERSAL GREENHOUSE, span roof. 24 ft. by 
9 ft. jS 17 10s., complete. A marvel 
GARDEN LIGHTS, strong, well-made, glazed and 

»Ew " *HANDLfoin\ 4, to cover 15 

square ft., 22s.; the best made. 

All carriage paid. Catalogue free. 

Steam Power Greenhouse Works, LEI0B8TRR. 


HREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

vj The best and cheapest makers In the world.—ALFRED 


Phiblborooff h*fu. I X/UUUU, awwuvtl mvwst mmw auv awyw* aav«- 

tlcultural Society's Provincial Show, Liverpool, July. 1886, for 
our £12 Paxton Greenhouse; also at the Great Horticultural 

Show, held at Hull Botanic Gardena awarded Medal and 

First-class Certificate for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged 

by the judges and Press to be the oheapest and best value ever 

exhi bited. Greenhouses oomplete from 60a Illustrated Oatep 

lo gue, with t estimonial s and Tress opinions, I stamps. 

TOBACCO PAPER or CLOTH, 6d. per lb., 

i- 14 lba 6a 6d.: ditto, speciality 7d. per lb., 141ba.7i.6d. 
Considerable reduction for large quantities.—PIERCE 4 
OO.. St. Andrew s-road. Bristol. _ 

T ARGE GREENHOUSE, which ha a been 
JLl erected five years, in three divisions for Vinea 4a, to be 
Bold cheaply, with Hot-water Pipes, to , as it standa-For 
particulars and permission to view, address P. J. M.. care 
of Housekeeper, St George’s B ouse, Baal cheap. London. 

PEAT I PEAT I PEAT!—Very superior for 

X Sale, sent in any quantity to any address at moderate 
price* For printed particulars apply to D. CAMERON, 
gore*ter. Mount Maaoal Estate. North Pray. Kent. _ 

IIFATCD —The ” SUN.” with 8 to 16 feet hot-water 
ntAltlf. piping, boiler, Ac. Burns oil. Healthy 
beat, no smell, attention onoe in 12 hours. oostiDg Id. Price 
18a. 6a. No fixing required.—J. WALLER, 43, AraWn- 
road. Brock ley, 8.E. __ 

QREENHOUSES ! GREENHOUSES !—Save 

VX 60 per oent by sending for fall Illustrated Catalogue of 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, and Heating Apparatuses, 4a, 
nost free, three stamps.—ANDREW MAS ON, Late Masow 
ESgg, 84411. iSSls-road, WindhiU, Shipley, Yorkshire. 

THE Cry of the Future—“ I’ll have one I”— 
J- Leau-to Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7ft., £6 10s.; span roof, 
£7 5s.; carriage paid to ftDy station. The LIUle Wonders 
Lean-to, 66a.: span roof, 75s,—Send stamp fo» Illustrated 
Catalogue to J. aUTY, The West Kent Horticultural Works, 
Oatford, London, 8.K.____ 


POSTAL BOXES.—Light Wood for Packing 

-L Plants, Flowers, Eggs, 4o. PROPAGATING TBAYo 
for sowing seed, 4o. Sample and prioc List 6 stampa—T. 
OA8BON, Box Maker. Peterboro*. 


PLOWER POTS.—12 8 in., 20 6-in„ 60i5-in. 

X so 4-in., 60 3-in., packed In cases for 7a 6<L Yellow Loam 
brown Peat, Leaf-mould, Compost, and Silver Sand, la 
bushel. Fibre, la saok, tree on raU: delivered 3mllf ■ for cash 
—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Denneti-roal, Feokham. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE CHALLENGE H0T air and water heatinc 

Si M-i- APPARATUS. 


Horticultural Builder, Norwioh. 


ADAPTED FOR OIL, COAL, AND GAS. 

Twice as effective as the best ever offered to the 
public. 

Consists of 18 feet 21, 21 feet 21, and 4 feet 81 pipes. Capable of 
heating 6,000 cubio feet. Will burn 1 gallon in 48 hours only, and 
4 feet of gas per hour. Price. £3 15s. Send for particulars. 


W. POORE & CO., Hot-Water Engineers, 
155, Cheapalde, E.C. 




IMPROVED SPAN-ROOF CARDEN FRAME 

STRONGLY MADE AND PORTABLE 
Lights, 2 in. thick, glazed with 21-oz gUas. PaintedS coats 
of good oil colour, and fitted with new joints, comer fasten¬ 
ings, nod setopes complete. 5 ft. by 4 ft, £2 10a ; 10 ft by 
4 ft., £4 It. 6d.: 15 ft. by 4 ft. £5 lte.; 10 ft. by 6 ft, £510s; 
15 ft by 6 ft., £7 10a. ; 20 ft. by 6 ft., £9 1 8. 

Cucumber Lights, 2 In. thiok, 4 ft by 6 ft, with Iron bar 
across, and fitted with handle, 5s. each; ditto, painted three 
coats and glazed with 21-ox. glass, oomplete, ready for use, 
16s. each Oases extra, allowed if returned 
Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in England and Wales; 

also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 
Illustrated Catalogues of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, itc., 


Am supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

REST OOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 1b. 3d. 

O par sack; 10 for IQs.; 20 for " 

JLUDXD. Two ton truck, 25s., . 
fibrous Kent Peat, 6s. per Back 
fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack; t i 
Silver Band, ls^ 6d. per bushel: 

Potting ’composts, fis. per sack 

fa. fid. p - ~-’ - 

ANGEL_ 

lozen. Raffia, Sticks, and 
BAOOO PAPER, 8d. per lb. 

BAOOO CLOTH, 8d.per lb ; 

free.—W. HERBERT 4 0O.,z, nop axonange nmrvi 
Southwark-street London. 8.E. (near London-bridgeL 


■ 18s.; 80 tor 25s.; sacks in- 
, free on ralL Best brown 
»k: 6 for 12 b. 6d. Beet black 
5 for 20s. Coarse Bedfords, 
silver band, is. ea. per Dusnel; per ton. 25s. Pure Leaf 
Mould, yellow fibrous Loam/ Peat Mould, Is. per bushel. 
" ;_mposts. Bs. per aaok Fresh Sphagnum Moss, 

er bushel. Oharooal Bones, Guano, Ac. AROH- 
and PETERSBURG MATH from 12s. to 21s. per 
- - - * Labels. SPECIALITE TO- 

28 1b. for 18s. FINEST TO- 
„ , 28 lb. for 18s. Price List lent 
GO., 2, Hop Exohange Warehouses, 


Terra Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
Roberts’s Patent. For Greenhoutes, &o., &c. 
GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about 
LT o it Penny, without attention. ROBERTS’S PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COrrA STOVES for COAL girepure 
and ample heat with oommon coal, or coal and coke. For 
Greenhouses, Bedrooms, Ac., Ac. Pamphlet, drawing?, and 
authenticated Testimonials sent. See in use at Patentee’s. 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 112, Victo.u-atreet. Westminster. 


Post Free two penny stamps. 


CHEAP HORTICULTURAL CLASS 


Packages A packing free, and delivered to any London Station. 
100 squares of glass, quality guaranteed : — 

15 nr. 11 oz. or 390 squares 15 oz., 8 by 

13* by 8| for 9s. Rd.„for 13s. Od. 6. or 25J squares. 8* by 64, 

12 by 9 „ 9s. 6d.. „ 13s. Od. or 220 squares, 9* by 6*. 

12 by 10 „ 10s. 6i.., „ Its. Cd. or 170 squares, 9 by 7*. or 

14 by 10 „ 12s. Bd... „ 18s. Od. 150 squates, 10by8, for lfa. 

14 by 12 „ 17s. 6d. „ „ 24s. Od. Glass cut to any size at the 

12 by 12 „ 12s. Od.18s. Od. above proportionate prices. 

18 by 12 „ 21a. 0d._ „ 31s. Od. Carriage paid for all orders 

20 by 12 „ 24s. Od. „ 35s Od. over £3. 

Best Linseed Oil Putty, Id. per lb. Paints ready mixed 
for use, in tins of 1 lb to 14 lb., at 5d. per lb. Special quota¬ 
tions given for large quantities. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
31 (late 141. Moo r lane, Cripplegate, London, E C. 


THE LITTLE GEMS !—The talk of every- 
T body!—Lean-to 65s., Bpan-roof 75s., our Prize Medal 
8pan-roof Greenhouse, 15 ft. by 10 ft., carnage paid, £12. 
Lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft., unglazed, 4s. 6d., glazed, 10a Half-glazed 
Doors, Bashes, and Bash-bars Our Prioe List and Designs, 
with Testimonials, two stamps.—OGDEN A CO., Alexandra 
Palaoe Hort icultura l Works, Wood Gree n, Lon don, N. _ 

IOOPI'8 

PATENT CHAMPION HOT-WATER HEATERS. 

The cheapest and most economical in the world. Can be 
placed inside or outside of greenhouse: no cost for setting; 
no engineers required; no attention when burning gas (except 
to regulate the heat); onoe alight always alight; no getting 
up in the morning to find fires out and plants frozen; will 


REYNOLDS & CO.’S 

PATENT STEEL BARB WIRE 


Barbs. Apart. Length Price 

Per cwt. Per owt. 

2 5 In. 560 yds, - 25s. 

4 6 In. 533 „ - 25s. Od. 

2 3 in. 488 „ - vin ra I—-3 

4 3 In. 448 „ -. 27s. 6d gflT «M 

Packed on Reels. Oarria«f p^id on 10 

owt. to any railway station in England. 

Galvanised Staples for fixing, lOd. per gross. 

Terms—Cash with order. Five per oent. discount allowed 
on amounts exceeding 10s. Special quotations for 2 tons 
and upwards. 


simPLex.ji' 
I atazi 


IFor ROOFS, * •••••• « 

H O O « O * » SKYLSGHTS & 

MMSngKS© HORTICULTURAL WOK.Ec 
Ns Special Contract Required. 

Zinc, Iron, or Putty Uib®o 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIES* 

GROVER & Co. «•«**). Engineers. Is 

Britannia Work$ £ Wharf Rd., City Rd« London, Me 

WRITS FOR 

BLLU8TRATION3, TESTIMONIALS A FULL 


Wire-Work Manufacturers, 

67, WWW COMPTON STREET, LONDON, W.Q. 
Illustrated Lists Post Free 


WARM YOUR CONSERVATORY 
WITH THE 

11 RELIANCE” QAS BOILER 

Patented 1887, 

(Fixed inside with perfeot safely). 
Price from 37s. 6d. Proof ectutfree. 

G. SHREWSBURY, 

122. Nowirate-etreet^ E.C. 


PARTICULARS (Sint Post Fast). 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE 


I 5/ Two Prizk Medals MTfiFwJ. 

VfKr J) Quality, THE BEST in the Market. ^§635# 
All sacks included. 

PEAT, best brown fibrous .. fis Od. per sack. 5 Backs for 23/6 
PEAT, beet blaok fibrous 4s. 6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20/- 

PEAT, extra selected Orchid 5a. 6d. ,, 5 sacks for 25/ 

LOAM, best yellow fibrous 

PREPARED COMPOST, beat.. - ( Is. rer bushel, 3s. per 

LEAF MOULD, best only.f sack (socks included). 

PEATMOTILD, „ J 

SILVER SAND, coane, Is. fld p*r bush., 14a half tou, 24s.tou 
RAFFIA FIBRE, best only. Is. per lb. 

TOBACCO CLOTH^ineet imported 8d. Ih , 28 lb. 18s. 


Work for Climbing Plants. Capital Screen 
for Dustbins, Ac., or adding Height to 
Walls. Ac. 

60 sq. ft. (10ft. by 5ft.), planed, 4s. 
unplaned, 3s. 

Bent to any part on receipt of P.O. 

W. BURLEY, Patentee, 

Towkr Buildings. London Wall, E.C. 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


WASPS! 

Ask your Chem¬ 
ist for the 

iNBTANTANROUg 

Dnatii to WAsrs. 
Sold Wholesale 
by Barclay and 
Son, Farringdon 
Street, London. 
Price 2a. 61. and 
3s. 6d. 


WASPS! 

half-a 


iUHAUW uluim. nnesi imporw’a. oa. in , zo io. 
MUSHROOM SPAWN, finest Milltrack, 5 s per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 2s. per bushel. 6s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S “PERFECT” FER-) Iu Bags. 

T1LI8ER (the best food for ail f --- 

kinds cf Flints, Flowers. Fruits, (71b. 141b. 281b. 561b. lewt 
Vegetables, Ac.). Tins, Is 6d. j S'- 5- 8 - 14/- 22- 

CRUSHED BONES (beet qual.) 12 2 - 3/6 '/- 127- 

VIRGIN CORK (best quality only) - 3/- 5 3 10/3 17/- 

CDCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 

(By Chubb’s special process), sacks, Is. each: 10 sacks, 9s. 
15 sacks 13s ; 20 sacks. 17s.; 30 sacks, 25s ; 40 sacks. 30s. 
Truck-load, loose, free on rail. 25s. Limited quantities of 
G special quality, granulated, in sacks, only 2s. each. 
Terms strictly Cash with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, & CO., 

West Ferry Road, Millwall, London, 1L 


Place 
teaepoonful cf 
the mixture In 
the mouth cf 
the hole, and 
the wasps will 
commence to 
DIE 

IMMKD1ATKLT. 


LADDERS. 

THE PATENT “EXTENSION” LADDER 

Is rapidly replacing every other, as it lengthens or shortens 
l y the m -re pull nr a oorj. 

The Countess Dowager of Morton “Thinks the principle is 
cxoollent and most ingenious.” 

Mr. Kenan, of Spencer Park, siyj: “ The gardener finds it 
so useful (hat he is continue ly borrowing it, as it pjssesBes 
th* great desideratum of reaching any intermediate heigh*, 
with the greatest ease and safety.” 

T. H. HEATHMAN & CO., 

HOSE A LADDER MAKER8, 

2, INDILL STREET. LONDON, W.C. 


HORTICULTURAL 8HEET QLA8S. 

A Large Stock of the undermentioned sizes always 
on hand in 21 oz. glass. 

14 by 12 - 24 by 12 .. 18 by 14 .. 18 by 16 _ 30 by 18 

16 by 12 .. 17 by 13 20 by 14 .. 20 by 16 . 22 by 18 

18 by 12 - 20 by 13 .. 22 by 14 22 by 16 „ 24 by 18 

20 bv 12 - 16 by 14 .. 20 by 15 .. 24 by 16 .. 26 by 18 

Also a Large assortment of other sizes in 15 oz. and 21 oz. 
Prices on application. 

T. & W. FARMILOE, 

GLASS OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Roobester Row, Westminster, London, 8.W 


TANNED GARDEN NETTING. — EUatio 

-L Netting, Tiffany, Willesden Rot-proof Scrim and Canvas, 
\jrohangel Mats. Raffia, Garden Tents, Flags, Rick Cloths, «c 
—Send for samples and prices to JOHN EDG1NGTON A OO-, 

19, Long-l a ne, West Southfield. London. K.O. ___ 

X3T TO OUR READERS.—/» ordering good* 
from these pages, or in making inquiries, readers 
favour by stating that the advertisement was seen in GARDEN¬ 
ING ILLUSTRA TED. Our desire is to publish the adver¬ 
tisements of trustworthy houses only. The name and address 
if the sender of each order should be written leoiblv. Delay and 
Ueappoiniment on oftsnlims due \o neglect of tMe. 


TfiJCET. LONDON, 

Got <gle 
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American Blackberries SS4 Bui be for autuma plant* ] Frame, cowing (or a | Hybridising .. M 393 i Plante eaten off by grabi 394 Shrubs, aloee-fTOWing .. M3 

Annuals as cut flowers, ing, hardy .. - 3931 cold .399 Ivy (or a windy bank •, 339 Plants (or uuheated Solanums .. .. .. 398 

exhibiting .. .. 391 Baiba to flower in auo- Prresla alba, treatment | Jasmines, dwarflog | greenhouse .. .. 398 Spinach Beet and New 

Annuals, utumn-sown 398 cession .. .. MSI of .. _ .. 399 white .. .. «. MS 1 Plants from the beds, ZealandSpinaeh .. MS 

A o nuals, outdoor .. MJ Cabbage, caterpillar* on 393 Fruit garden .. .. 393 | Lettuces, frames of « 391, potting-up .. ^ 398 Toadstools..Ml 

Apples, the rapid growth Caloenariae and Cine- Fruit-trees, root-pruning j Melons, late .. .. 39fi j Plants, Bcented-leared . 398 Tobacco.Ml 

of.. ... ..396 rarias - .. 391 and root-1 iftiog .. 398 1 Mignonette M *. 8961 Plums, good late .. 391 Tomatoes In the open air 191 

Apple-trees, espalier .. 394 Calceolarias, herbaceous 397 Garden entranoe, a pie* i Montbretias — 893 i Plums on north walls .. 343 Tomatoes under class .. Mi 

Awisets under glass «. Mo Cauliflowers, sowing .. 395 turesque.M7 Morning Glory (Ipomma) 397 Portulacis for dry soils 393 Town gsrden, work in 

Apricots on walls .. 396 Chrysanthemums .. 393 Gardens, evils of over- Onion*, autumn sown .. 396 Primulas . .. « 397 the.897 

Asters and Marigolds, Clematis, Lady Caroline crowding in Ml Orohard-houss, heating Primulas, double .. 19i Tuberoses, culture of .. 399 

points of- M .. 383 Neville, a grey.. .. M3 Gardens, London front 393 an. 394 I Questions and answers.. 400 Tuberoses, treatment of 3M 

Azaleas. 398 Cucumbers, heating a Grapes crooking! . .. 191 Orchard, looking round Bel Currants, taking Using lime.. .. ..396 

Begonias, culture of tu- greenhouse (or.. .. 39J Grjsaes, hardy ornamen- the - .. 394 seed from .. .. 391 Vegetable garden .. >08 

berous.399 Cucumbers in autumn tal.. ^ .. 892 Orobids, amateurs' „ M8 Root-pruning or lilting Vinery .. .. MS 

Border, arrangirg a 393 and winter .. .. 393 Great Ox-eyetPyrethrum Outdoor garden .. .. 334 I old wall trees .. 314 Vines and Plums, seed- 

Borders. renewicg .. Ml Cucumber leaves flag- uliginotum), the .. 897 Parsley, transplanting.. Ml Boots, Dutch flowering 3#7 Jiig .894 

Bouvtrdias,unhealthy.. 893 giog . 895 Greenhouse - .. 897 Passion fruit .. .. 393 Boses, budding .. .. 399 Vines In a wsrm greon- 

Bowliog green, manage- Cyclamen, treatment of 394 Greenhouse, glazing a Peach-trees, exhausted 394 Rob- 8 , when to plant .. 339 home . 394 

mentor .. .. .. M2 j Daffodils, the .. M 896 small .. .. .. 397 Pinks for eagiegs, white 393 | Salvias .. .. .. 397 Wallflowers .. MT 

Box edgings - .. 397 i Dailies, Michaelmas .. 897 Greenhouse with flue, Pelargoniums .. 395 | Scallidhs •. — .. 395 Week's work, theooming 396 

Brussels Sprouts, remov- Dandelions for winter heating „ 399 Planting beds for winter 393 j Beak ale - .. ~ 895 Window-boxes, baloo- 

lng leaves of .. 393 ! salad .. - 396 Herbaceous borders, ma- Plants for a narrow bor- | Seeds, raising hard- i-ies. Ao... - ..394 

Bulbs, planting .. .. MS j Flowers by pest, sending 387 1 nuring .. _ 393 der.. n .. _ 3931 ooated .. .. ..Ml Woodli?e and slugs .. Mi 


RAISING HARD COATED SEEDS. 

I do not know of any tough-coated seed that 
cornea up under six weeka, and aome lie in the 
aoil aa many montha before they germinate. 
Nearly, if not qnite, all aeeds of this description 
come np beat if sown aa soon aa ripe. Christmas 
Rosea, for example, rarely oome np unless sown 
aa loon aa ripe, and I have never succeeded in 
raising tuberous-rooted Tropseolums when the 
seeds were held over till the following year. 
The soaking of seeds of this description for some 
hoars previous to sowing has often been reoom- i 
mended, but I have found that I succeed jaat as 
well without doing se. My experience of soaking 
seeds is that unless very carefully managed more 
harm than good is done, and that a check to 
germination is more apt to take place than when 
sown in the ordinary manner and the soil main¬ 
tained in a uniform state as regards moisture. 
An important detail in the raising of such seeds 
is covering them with soil sufficiently to soreen 
them from atmospherio influence. The great 
danger lies in the soil becoming dry during the 
first process of germination. When this takes 
place the seeds partially harden, and will then, 
In spite of good attention, remain months, and 
sometimes a whole year, underground before 
they come up. I have seen Cyclamen and other 
seeds oome up on a rubbish heap long after 
the pots had been emptied, and when they had 
been given up as bad. 

My plants to wall water the soil before sowing, 
not giving one heavy watering, whioh will render 
it somewhat too olose, but rather giving two or 
three moderate doses at intervals of an hour or so. 
Then, a moderate watering after sowing will 
ensure moisture sufficient to act upon the tough 
ooat of the seeds, and thus induce them to swell. 
If hard-coated seeds treated in this way are 
examined a day or two after sowing, they will be 
found to have considerably increased in size, 
and if from this time they are kept in an equable 
state at regards moisture, they will in due time 
oome up freely. I have seen it stated that 
Cyclamen seed will lie several months before it 
germinates, but I get up 95 per cent, of it iu six 
weeks from the time of sowing without having 
recourse to bottom-heat, which from April until 
September is unnecessary. The seeds of the 
tuberous-rooted Tropeeclums are considered to 
be unusually difficult to get up; but I have 
raised them in quantity by sowing as soon as 
ripe in the following manner: I well drained 
a box 4 inches deep, sprinkling some 
soot on the drainage to keep out worms, 
and after sowing in the manner just 
mentioned, I sunk the box to within 1 inoh of 
the rim in the open air in a shady position. I 
should, however, state that the box was only 
filled with soil to within 1 inoh of the top, so 
that the surfaoe was level with the ground out¬ 
side. The inoh of space thns left was paoked 
in with Moss and covered with a board. Sown 
in this way, there was no danger of the seeds 
becoming at all dry. In a general way they did 
not require looking to more than onoe till they 
oame up, whioh was early iu September. When 
the young plants were well through the soil; 
kitty wetfe removed to a sunny situation and 
fedrefully fltteudtd M in MM w#y of waterlog) 
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and by the commencement of winter they had 
made 6 inches of growth. The following year 
they were treated in exactly the same way 
without removing them from the seed box, and 
most of them flowered well. That lovely little 
Tropscolum, T. azureum, so rare in cultivation 
now-a-days, I raised in the same way, and I feel 
certain that it is.the only sore method of doing 
so. 

Christmas Roses are long in ooming np; 
under the beat treatment they do not appear 
until the spring following that in whioh they 
are sown. They will oome np if sown as bsfore 
described, but where any quantity has to be 
raised, a more rough-and-ready method may be 
successfully employed. A piece of good friable 
ground on a north border should be prepared 
and watered ; the seeds should be sown as soon 
as ripe, and oovered half an inoh or more deep 
with leaf-soil made rather firm. Water 
gently and cover up several inches deep with 
Cocoa-fibre, or with anything that will ward 
off the summer heat, whioh is the thing 
to guard against till autumn. Daring a very 
hot time, a little attention in the way of water¬ 
ing may be neoessary, and iu Maroh, or later, 
aooordlng to the season, the young plants will 
appear almost all at onoe. The covering 
may then be gradually removed Where this 
way of sowing is resorted to it is well to 
mix a little soot with the soil, as that keeps 
down worms, whioh are sure to be attracted in 
numbers when the weather is dry, and however 
useful they may be as draining agents, they are 
not wanted amongst seedlings and cuttings. 
Hep&tioas, whioh have hard seeds, may be 
raised in this way, and the Gentians can scarcely 
be relied on to oome up by any other method. 
Perhaps the hardest ooated seed produced by a 
soft-wooded plant is that of the Indian Shot 
(Canna), and soaking in warm water for twelve 
hours before sowing is, I think, in its case^con¬ 
ducive to success. Cannas, however, require a 
strong bottom-heat to bring them np; they 
rarely germinate with freedom under oool 
treatment. 

Palm seeds are amongst those that require 
careful handling, and the germination of many 
of them is much assisted by having a portion of 
the tough ooat pared off. Everlasting Peas do 
not come up very readily, and the pure white 
one seems to be more difficult to induce to grow 
! than any, if I except the rare scarlet Lathyrus 
Drummond i. The seeds are small aud almost 
stony as regards hardness. Up to the present 
this has baffled me, and I think that it is one of 
those things that will only oome np if sown as 
soon as ripe. 0. 

| 1759.—' TobftCCO — In a general way, the 
first week in October is a good time to pull the 
Tobacco-leaves from the plants ; only the 
largest and the best are worth the trouble of 
preparing. As soon as they are taken from the 
plant, lay them out singly on the floor or shelves 
of a dry loft or shed, and turn them over about 
every third day until they get of a light-brown 
oolour. Before they get dry enough to crumble 
to pieces as they are moved about, plaos them 
in layers in a hamper or box, and plaoe a weight 
upon them to press thsm flat. This is all the 
preparation the leaves require for ordinary 
i fumigating purposes. -Ebap GJtBtttNM. 


EVILS OF OVERCROWDING IN 
GARDENS. 

Tub aphorism, “ The man who causes two 
blades of Grass to grow where only one grew 
before is a public benefactor,” is only true in a 
limited sense; for if the land had been pre¬ 
viously well oovered with herbage, the doubling, 
of the produoe might rain the whole. In 
gardening, one of the greatest evils met with is 
overcrowding, or, as it may be otherwise 
termed, overcropping. The trees in the wood, 
the White Thorns forming oar hedges, the 
Apple-trees in the orohard, the Laurels and 
other things in the shrubbery, and annuals in 
borders are commonly planted too thiokly 
to permit of their displaying themselves to the 
best advantage. Many fail in gardening from 
laok of resolution. They know very well that 
leaving too many bunches of Grapes on a Vine, 
or too many fruits on Peach-trees, or too many 
Peas in a drill, will depredate the value of the 
whole, and yet the exoess is constantly 
permitted. If statistics could be given of the 
nnmber of the inferior orops of Grapes—say, 
for instance, that were due to overcropping— 
the magnitnde of the evil would be at onoe seen, 

J udioious feeding in many instances mitigates 
the evils of overcropping considerably, but can¬ 
not eradicate them. Knowing how and when 
to give extra support to tree or plant in times 
of pressure furnishes ns with the key as to our 
mode of procedure. A few weeka ago I noticed 
a bed of double Zinnias looking weakly and of 
inferior growth. I sprinkled the surface lightly ’ 
over with manure, hoeing it in, and now 
they are as luxuriant as one need wish them to 
be, and the flowers large in size. Much more 
might be effeoted by means of artifidal manures 
than is now done. I have found an application 
of phosphates to benefit stone fruits, and liquid 
manure from the farmyard or house sewage 
never comes amiss. On porous soil over feed¬ 
ing need not be dreaded. A tree carrying a 
fall crop of fruit now should be well fed either 
with liquid manure of home manufacture, or a 
sprinkling of artificial manure of some kind 
carried into the soil with a soaking of pond 
water. If we try to grow two plants of 
Brooooli or two Lettuces where only one grew 
before, the ohanoes are we shall gain nothing 
by it; but Veitoh’s Autumn Cauliflower, when 
planted at wide intervals, grows to an immense 
size, and a Cauliflower a foot in diameter, even 
when firm, close, and of good oolour, is too 
large for table, so I have found it advisable 
to plant these near together in order to obtain 
the small white heart desired, thus showing 
that there Is no rule without an exoeption. On 
the other hand, Broccoli which are expected to 
stand the winter can hardly have too muoh 
space in moderation. Four feet for the largest 
kinds should not be exceeded. Few things 
suffer so muoh from overcrowding as spring- 
sown annuals. By reason of want of space 
thev are often rushed up to blossom, and bear 
seed, and become shabby without having proper 
development. E. 

1767. -Toadstools. — A sprinkling of fresh-slaked 
lime will quickly cause these to disappear, and, as it is 
harmless when used In thie way, the application may be 
repeated whenever the Toadstools re-appear; but they 
will not trouble you again after two or three application^ 
—Bias GAisin**, 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

HARDY BULBS FOR AUTUMN PLAN TING- 

Anemones. —There lino more attractive hardy 
spring flower grown than the Windflower 
(Anemone coronaria), and the doable varieties 
are, I think, more ehowy than the eingle ones, 
although both are very handaome. Now ii the 
proper time to plant them. It ia not neceaaary 
that the ground ahould be particularly rich, but 
it ahould be well broken to pleota to the depth 
of 1 foot, aa the Anemone ia not a strong-root¬ 
ing plant, and for that reaaon a fairly light and 
friable aoil la better than a heavy one ; but no 
one need be afraid to uae a moderate quantity 
of well-rotted manure where the ground ia poor, 
which will cauae the flowera to oome larger and 
in greater numbera. I find in practice that 
when the ground ia in pretty good heart 
they oontinue to flower longer than when grow¬ 
ing in a poor toll. Both the double and alngle 
varletlea do well for maaatng. I think they are 
never aeen to greater advantage than when 
grown In a bed by themeelvea. The double onca 
are very striking when their ooloura are well 
balanoed. The double acarlet, with ita ahort 
flower-item and handaome foliage, ia very 
beautiful, either growing in the open, or when 
uaed in a out atate ; but there are numbera of 
different ooloura, very varied and diitinct, 
ranging from the brighteat acarlet through 
varioua ahadea of white, violet, blue, roae, and 
purple, to that with a judicloua selection very 
attractive beda may be had for aeveral weeka in 
early aprlng. The alngle varieties may also be 
uaed for massing, or in clumps in the mixed 
border. These kinds, too, will be found very 
attractive, and inexpensive to purchase. 

Grape Hyacinth —This is a very beautiful 
bulb to plant in the mixed border, aa it never 
fails to flower. The oolour is of the richest 
violet-blue, and aa it does not grow more than 
6 inches or 8 inches high, it is just the subject 
to plant in the front line. It ia also perfectly 
hardy and Indifferent about the character of the 
soil. It ia beat to plant it in olumpa of about 
20 bulbe in each, and after they have remained 
three yeara In the same apot, they should be 
taken up and the bulbe be divided. If this is 
not done, the bulbs get so crowded together 
that the flowers oome weakly or not at all. 
Another very pretty species ia the 

Fbatiib&xd Hyacinth, and a fit associate 
for the other. The flowera are arranged in a 
ourloua cluster, from 4 inches to 6 inches long, 
on stems that reach a height of about 10 inches, 
the oolour being a clear light-blue. This 
variety flowera muoh later than the other. Owing 
to the light and curioua form of the flower-spikes, 
I find they are muoh valued aa out-flowera. It 
ia one of those subjects that when once planted 
doea not die out If the old bulba are taken up 
and transplanted onoe in three or four yeara. 

Th« Musk Hyacinth. — There are two 
varieties of this Hyacinth, one with peculiarly 
yellow*coloured flowers, the other with blue ; 
they are more ourioua perhaps than beautiful, 
and they are very aweetly scented. They are 
both hardy enough to plant anywhere. 

Crown Imperials.— These are very hardy, 
and bloom early in the spring. They are ad¬ 
mirably suited for planting in the mixed border, 
and in a good soil they may be lefb for yeara 
undisturbed, and every year they will Increase 
in effectiveness. The red and yellow alngle 
varieties are those moat commonly grown. No 
border of spring flowera can be said to be 
complete without them. 

Sprino Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora).— 
This ia a pretty dwarf-growing bulb that ia very 
suitable lor the front row of a mixed border. 
The flowera are nearly white, and freely pro¬ 
duced in early spring. 

Herb Lilies (Alatra* nerias).—When these 
are planted in a fairly dry aoil they do aa well 
in the herbaceous border aa anywhere. Theae 
are bulboua plants ao rarely aeen now that one 
would think they pos eased no particular merit, 
yet I venture to aay that they have but few, if 
any, rivals in the flower- border. Many of the 
beat flowera are aa singular in form and as 
beautiful in colour aa some Orohiia. Few 
flowers, when tastefully arranged in suitable 
masses, have a more chaste and beautiful appear 
ance than the beat forms of theae Herb Lilies. 
In well drained positions the bulbs may be 
plant'd in November. It is quite safe to plant 
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them anywhere at the end of February. For 
supplying out flowera in the early summer 
months they are of much value. 

Daffodil Garlic (Allium neapolitanum).— 
Although there are many varletlea of the Allinm, 
the one I have named ia the only kind that la 
extensively grown. This sort is remarkable 
for ita large heads of pare white flowera, and 
also from the fact that ita leaves are free from 
the disagreeable perfume whioh characterises 
the other members of this genus. The bulbe 
are very hardy and may be grown in almost any 
kind of soil. 

Large white Wood-Lily (Trilllnm grandi- 
florum) la a beautiful plant for early spring- 
flowering, and succeeds beat in a moist and 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 
Amongst hardy ornamental Grasses the Japanese 
Rush (Eulalia japonloa) takes high rank. It ia 
of robust habit of growth, attaining a height 
of 6 feet or 7 feet, and established plants form 
clamps from 16 feet to 18 feet in olroumferenoe. 
The flower-panicles are at first brownish-violet, 
with erect branches ; but as the flowera open 
the branohea of the paniole carve graoefally 
over, and bear a reaemblanoe to a Prinoe of 
Walea’ feather. Each of the Individual flowers, 
whioh are very numerous, has at Its base a toft 
of long, silky hairs, and theae contribute 
greatly to the feathery lightness of the whole. 
For isolated positions on lawns it ia an excellent 



The Zebra-striped Kush (Eulalia Japonic* var. zchrina). 


shady place. Ita flowera are pure white, set 
singly on a slender item accompanied by a fow 
leaves. J. C. C. 

1620. — Management of bowling 
green. —The presenoe of Moaa in turf always 
indicates Imperfect drainage. The turf ahould 
be carefully lifted, and the ground drained, 
with plenty of rough olinkera or briok-rubblah 
ever the pipes. the aoil should be well worked 
and levelled, and the turf re laid. If the fault ia 
only on the surface, whioh sometimes happens, 
it will be found an excellent plan to pare eff the 
tnrf thinly—say, 2 inches or 3 inches deep 
Remove a little of the soil and loosen lb slightly, 
then pat down 2 inches of fresh clean sifted coal 
ashes, and relay the tuif on this There will 
be no further trouble with Moss —B. C. R. 


plant, or it may be nsed In groups or on the 
margin of the ahrnbbery. Even more valuable 
than the typ3 are the two variegated forma of 
this Grass. One, called varlegata, ha a the 
leavee longitudinally striped with white and 
green ; the other, zebilna, which we here 
figure, has distinct croes-bars of yellow on the 
green, rendering it singularly attractive. The 
foliage is valuable for cutting to mix with 
flowers arranged in vases in the dwelling house ; 
for, io addition to being so beautiful, it lasts a 
long time in a fresh oondition in water. These 
variegated forms are perhaps not quite eo hardy 
aa the type ; but in all but the moat exposed and 
cold localities they pass through the winter un- 
•oathed in this country, and if a little protection 
be afforded them they are quite safe. Any 
ofdlnarily good soil suits them. 
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LONDON FRONT GARDENS. 


IT seems to me a I 


i poor ceck- 


\ great pity that the 
ney geti so sadly disappointed in regard to his 
front garden. 1 do not speak so maoh on my 
own account, bat on the aoooantof others. In 
my neighbourhood many of the householders 
have worked hard and spent more or less money 
In order to make the small plots in front of their 
houses look oheerf al during the summer season, 
but with no suooeesful result; for the demon, 
man or boy, oomes early or late, and where the 
oholoe bloom U brightening the little patch, he 
enters, and the said bloom is no more seen. 
Some time ago I notioed a neighbour planting 
two ohoioe Rose-trees. Said I, “ You cannot 
grow Rosea in this part of London.” Oh 1” 
he observed, “ cannot I ? Well, if nobody else 
oan. I’m sure I will. Wait.” I did wait One 
good bloom showed itself. “ This looks promis¬ 
ing,” he remarked. I told him he had better 
take oare, and look well after it, or it wonld 
soon be gone. Ha would take oare of that; 
but in due course number one vanished. The 
“ demon ” had seen It. Then came bud number 
two, and that, notwithstanding all his oare (for 
he was a railway man, and up early in the 
morning, and having the opportunity of catoh- 
Ing the “ early birds ”) it vanished also. Meeting 
my neighbour soon afterwards, he was obliged 
to admit that I was right in my prophecy. 
Now, to show you what I did. After having 
been stripped of my summer show of flowers, a 
friend told me he had some Marvel of Peru, 
and he gave me some. These I planted In my 
centre bed, 6 feet by 4 feet. They came up well, 
and no early birds thought it worth while to 
take them. Looking at them now, after standing 
the severe frost of last winter, one sees the bed 
oovered with thesmall red blooms. Theotheibeis, 
having Irises in them, were, of oourse, stripped 
when they commenced to bloom. Now, my ex¬ 
perience is that London Pride, Woodbine, Py- 
rethrums, and Virginian Creeper are the safest 
plants to have. The officers of the peace seem 
to be no good In the matter of protecting our 
front gardens, so better not soar too high by 
expeoting anything ohoioe to stay with you long. 
I have a “ wild ” garden In front now, and It 
looks quite cheerful. It has oost nil for eighteen 
Oh ! for a gool front plot. 

Charlzs Gilbibt. 


White Pinks for edgings.— Many 
owners of gardens are at a loss to know what 
to employ as an edging to garden walks, for the 
advocates of living edgings have never, as far 
as I know, arrived at any decision as to the best 
plant to employ. Now, without going to the 
length of selecting any one as the best, I can 
safely affirm that the old White Pink is as good 
as any, for whether in bloom or not it is always 
satisfactory. I am now forming several, and 
the way I treat them Is exactly the same as Box 
edgings—viz , the soil is dug over, and a line 
stretched along where the edging is required, 
and with a spade a trench about 4 inches deep 
Is out out, leaving a straight even bank of earth 
next the line, the old Pinks are then pulled in 
pieoes and laid In evenly, pressing the loose 
soil firmly against them with the hand, and 
then filling in the remainder with a spade. A 
good soaking of water is given, and nearly every 
pieoe will be rooted before winter sets in. The 
foliage alone forms avery nioe edging, and when 
oovered with fragrant blossoms there is not a 
prettier sight in a garden than an edging of old- 
fashioned white Pinks.— J. G. H. 

Portalaoas for dry soils.— Amongst 
the few plants that really seemed to enjoy the 
heat ana drought of the past summer, the 
beautiful Portulaoas stand in the front rank, as 
they continued to grow and flower most beauti¬ 
fully without a drop of water, while other 
annuals were dying even with an occasional 
soaking, and I can confidently recommend them 
to anyone having dry, light soils, and suony 
places to keep gay in summer. And then they 
are so little trouble, as ours were so am In April 
fas beds with other annuals and biennials for 
transplanting, and throughout the entire summer 
they I lave maintained a continuous succession of 
bloom of varied and beautiful colours; the 
higher the barometer, and brighter the sun, the 
fuller expanded were their lovely flowers; 
and then they keep so dwarf and compact, not 
exoeeding 6 inches in height even now, and 
another season I mean to try them as an edging 
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to vases, for, as we usually get a full share of 
heat and drought here, it Is useless attempting 
to grow some of the moisture-loving plants that 
do so well in more northern districts. Of oourse, 
we may not get suoh a brilliant summer again 
for years, but the Portulaoa does not mind the 
rain, for it grows more freely when It does 
come, although its flowers dose up for the time 
the sun Is hidden, but directly it shines out 
again, the blossoms expand to their fullest and 
brightest oapadty, ana those who have not yet 
given them a trUl have a treat In store.— 
J. Groom, Gosport. 

1526.— Plante for a narrow border.— 
Roses will certainly grow if the ground Is well 
prepared for them. As giving variety, they 
are of coarse desirable, and they will thrive 
well among other things if they annually get a 
good top-dressing of manure. A narrow border, 
bounded by a high hedge, is not the best place 
for Roses and flowering plants generally, as the 
roots of suoh a gross-growing thing as the 
Thorn rob the soil to some distance of food and 
moisture. There will be but little ohanoe of 
anything doing well unless the Thorn-roots are 
kept within bounds, and this oan only be ac¬ 
complished by digging down every three years 
or so and outting them off. If the hedge could 
be kept down a couple of feet lower, it would 
be better for the plants, as Roses especially 
cannot get too muoh light and air. There is 
such an infinite variety among hardy flowers 
that It is juit a question of teste as to what is 
best to grow. Aoy of those that are frequently 
mentioned in Gardening would be suitable. 
Pansies, Pinks, Carnations, Pyre thru ms, Sweet 
Williams, hardy bulbs of many kinds, including, 
of oourse, Daffodils, may be mentioned as 
among the most suitable things for a limited 
area.— Btflirt. 

1678. —Planting beds for winter.—The 
single dark and yellow Wallflowers would be 
the cheapest plants you oould use; these 
would be green all the winter and flower freely 
In early spring. Most nurserymen keep a stock of 
neat, lov-growing evergreen shrubi, especially 
prepared for winter bedding, which look bright 
in the dull months of the year, and if oarefully 
lifted in spring and planted in a shady place 
during the summer, they last for several years 
before they get too large.— Practical. 

1622 — Arranging a border.—A border 
of the eiz) mentioned will require a great 
number of plants to make it effective next year, 
and if you rely on raising hardy perennials from 
seeds you will have a long time to wait. The 
better plan will be to get some of the best hardy 
flowers in fair-sized plants for a beginning, ana 
fill up all vacant places next spring with 
annuals. In this way you trill get a 
well-furnished border at a comparatively 
|small outlay. In a border 2 yards wide I 
should oertalnly employ Clematises rather 
largely. They are a host in themselves, and 
I make a grand shov and last three months in 
bloom. We have some in two rather narrow 
borders, and this year they have carried thou¬ 
sands of flowers. They are trained to stout 
pea-stioks, and in your case I advise a similar 
arrangement. Out them down nearly to the 
ground every spring, which will keep them 
within bounas. I would put them about three 
yards apart, whioh will allow of growing 
robust-habited perennials, suoh* as Phlox, 
Michaelmas Daisies, perennial Sunflowers, to., 
between them. The best kinds are Jaokmani, 
Lady BovH, vltloella, rubra grandlflora, 
Velutina purpurea, Jaokmani alba, Thomas 
Moore, Beauty of Surrey, ooocinea, rubro- 
cocralea, and Lady Caroline Neville. The list 
of hardy perennials is so large that only a few 
of the most noteworthy oan De mentioned here: 
Pyrethrums, Phloxes, Pansies, Violas, Campa¬ 
nula pyramidalis, and persiolfolia plena ; Sweet 
Williams, Daisies, Primroses, and Polyanthuses; 
white Arabis, yello w Aly ssum, Aubrietias, Pinko, 
and Carnations, would do to begin with. Hardy 
bulbs, suoh as Crocuses, Snowdrops, Tulips, 
Daffodils, Soillas, Ac., are also indispensable.— 
J. C. B. 

1668 —Outdoor annuals.- These should 
be sown at onoe in warm and sheltered spots 
only. Some of the best are Cornflowers, 
Sllene pendula and oompaota, Saponaria 
oalabrioa. Candytufts, Godetias, of sorts, 
Esohsoholtzias, Bartonia aurea, Colllosla bl- 
oolor and bartsieefolia. Annual Chrysanthe¬ 


mums of all varieties, Calllopsis tlnotoria, Hell- 
ohrysums, Ac. In warm, dry soils some Sweet 
Peas may be sown, also Mignonette, and under 
favourable conditions, the Sweet 8ultans (white, 
purple, and yellow) are also hardy and often do 
well.—B. C. R. 

1674. — Points of Asters and Mari¬ 
golds- —A yellow eye Is a glaring defect in an 
Aster, and denotes cither a bad strain or star* 
vatlon in some form. Size, of oourse, counts 
considerably, other points being equal, but the 
moat Important characteristics are a full, round, 
well-developed bloom, with the petals evenly 
and olosely arranged, and bright, rich, and pure 
colours. In the Marigold the points are muoh 
the same—viz, a full, round, and perfectly 
double bloom, olear, bright colours, and these 
being equal, the verdict goes naturally to the 
larger blooms.—B. 0. R. 

1775. —Montbretias. —Montbretla orooos- 
miffiflora Is a comparatively new variety of this 
plant, and a very desirable one to have, as it 
grows very freely, and has muoh larger flowers 
than Pottsi. Although the Montbretias will 
stand out-of-doors all the winter in a mild 
climate, I do not find them to flower so early or 
so well as those whioh reoeive protection. I 
have kept them In the following manner for 
several years, and they never fall to flower. 
About the beginning of October I take up a 
rather large plant from the open border and 
divide it so that each part will go into a 6-inoh 
pot. They are then potted, and during the 
winter they are plaoed in a oool house (a cold 
frame or pit will do), so that severe frost do not 
reach them. Early in May they are planted 
out where they are to flower, and in dry weather 
they get water regularly.—J. C. C. 

1764. — Manuring herbaceous bor¬ 
ders. — Herbaoeous borders do not require 
muoh manure, but they want some to keep up 
the fertility of the soil. One has only to take 
notioe of the character of the growth of suoh 
plants as Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
and others of vigorous growth, to get an idea 
of how much they must take out of the solL 
Ouoe in two years I give our borders a dressing 
of half-rotten manure and half leaf-soil. This 
is first spread over the surface and then lightly 
forked in. If I had not plenty of suoh material 
at command, I should use the soil that is ob¬ 
tained by rotting down the refuse of the 
garden, suoh as the sweepings of the walks, Pea 
and Potato haulm. Cabbage-leaves, and other 
refuse, whioh, after it Is laid In a heap for 
twelve months and turned over twice during 
that time, makes jast the kind of fertilising 
stuff that is probably better suited for the pur¬ 
pose than that which I use, only it would 
require using in larger quantities.—J. C. C. 

1525.— Bolbe to flower in succession. 
—Winter Aconites and Snowdrops commence the 1 
season, and these are followed by suoh early 
Narcissi as Nanus, Pallidas prreoox, Obvallaris, 
Stella, Aa. Then come a host of Narcissi which 
carry on the blooming time until June, finishing 
with double poeticus, SoQlasi Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Musoari, Triteleia uniflora, and the Glory of 
the Snow should not be forgotten. With the 
aid of the Spanish and English Iris the season 
may be continued, and will close with Stem- 
bergea lutea and the autumn-blooming Croons, 
of whioh there are a good many forms. It Is a 
very good idea to make a bulb-bed, for whan 
bulbous flowers are planted indiscriminately 
among other things, it often happens that they 
get d 1st orbed or destroyed when they have died 
down. If they are planted together their 
particular wants oan be better attended to, and 
as they die down it is easy to sow Mignonette, or 
any quick-growing annual to oover the toll 
duriog the summer. An important point is to 
well prepare the soil before planting, as the 
bulbi are to remain some years undisturbed. 
Stir to a depth of 18 Inohee, and if the soil Is 
naturally close and moisture-holding add some 
leaf-soil, river-sand, or anything that will 
lighten it—J. C. B. 

tool.—Dwarfing white Jasmine.— Pot la cot- 
tinge in the autumn, and whan rooted In spring transplant 
In open ground to about 1 foot or 18 Inohee apart. Pin oh 
the shoote frequently at the second joint, which will soon 
give bothy plants. When the bode appear lift and pot— 
6-inoh pote are a good else—and yon oan thus obtain 
beautiful bushes oovered with bloom.— B. 0% R. 
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FRUIT. 

Looking: round the orchard. -This is 
the beet time of the year to look over the orchard 
end take note of what eaoh tree is doing ; and 
those that are worn ont (of which there are 
many thousands in the country) should be 
marked for removal. It is marvellous how 
people cling to old worthless fruit-trees that 
will never again pay for their keep. There is 
hardly a single orohard, except it may be those 
recently planted, but has worthless trees in it, 
either through the wrong kinds being planted, 
pr from old age. Young trees of the same 
kinds should not be planted where old trees 
have been taken from without a complete 
ohange of soil. If a young Apple-tree, sr 
for instance, must be planted where the ol 
tree stood, dig a hole 6 feet or 8 feet in 
diameter, and 2 feet deep, carting the .soil 
away, and bringing back fresh from some spot 
Where fruit-trees have not been grown.—E H. 

BapalierApple trees.— Theold-faihioned 
espalier trained Apple-trees, that one finds in 
most of the kitchen or fruit gardens attached 
to the old ancestral halls of England are by no 
means to be despised, for with all our improve¬ 
ments in training, I question if there is any 
other form so generally useful as the espalier, 
with its five or six tiers of branches. The cordon, 
of which we now hear so much, is simply a 
modification of the above, as a single shoot, 
studded with spurs in whatever elevation it may 
be trained at, is the cordon of the French ; the 
upright cordons, or oblique trained ones, are in 
great request for wall culture, while the hori¬ 
zontal ones, whether single or double, are much 
used as edgings to walks, and are simply 
espaliers with one tier of branches. Now I 
have lately had a pretty good illustration of the 
value of these trees, by reason of the terrlfio 
gales of wind with whioh the long protraoted 
drought broke up, and left but very little fruit 
on trees of any kind whose branohee could be 
moved by the wind ; but the espaliers and 
•ordons that were securely fastened to trellises 
•soaped with but very little loss, and I need 
hardly add that the fruit will be most valuable 
by reason of the great reduction in the general 
orop caused by the wholesale destruction of the 
fruit by the wind storm in question, as those 
that are blown off are only fit for present use. 
Then again, the spaoe oooupied is about the 
least of any form of tree, and although they 
may never become popular for market gardens, 

I feel sure that for small private places there is 
no form of training more suitable, or that gives 
less trouble, as beyond a few stout stakes, or 
better still, some strained iron wires and 
a few stout tiers, they require nothing else. As 
when once the main shoots are fixed in their 
position, the only attention they require is the 
annual stopping of the shoots and the tying in 
of the leaders, or a shoot, to re-plaoe any branoh 
that may die off.—J. G. H. 

Exhausted Peach-trees. —On some soils 
Peaoh-trees under glass wear out quieker than 
in others. When old Peaoh-tTees bear smaller 
fruits than they used to do, or when the flavour 
is not so good, or if they fall a good deal in 
stoning, or if the red spider is giving more 
trouble than it used to do under the same treat¬ 
ment, the best thing is to out with the trees, 
make a new border of good loam, and lift some 
young healthy-bearing trees from the walls to 
fill up the trellis. There is no occasion to lose 
a crop if the work is carefully done. The best 
time to move Peach-trees u as soon as the 
leaves are ripe. There is no need to wait till 
all are down.—E. H. 

American Blackberries.— Three years 
ago I bought six varieties of these Blackberries— 
Aqnifolla, Dorchester, Americana, Mammoth, 
Newman’s Thornless, and Lawton—and can now 
report regarding them. The three last-named 
have not fruited, and seem nnlikely to do so. 
Dorohester and Amerioana had very fair crops of 
fine fruit, whioh ripened in July and August; 
but, except in being so early, did not seem to 
differ much from English fruit. As to Aquifolla, 
however, whioh differs in look from anyEnglish 
plant, the leaves being beautifully out, there 
oan, I think, be no doubt. It is superior in size 
and flavour to any Blackberry I have tasted, 
as all my friends agree with me in thinking. It 
is now fast In perfeotion, with a orop of fruit 
lerger, I think, than ever I saw on a plant of 
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the size; and, if it maintains Its character, 
| will he a valuable addition to our garden fruits, 
as it ripens when the summer fruits are over. 
My Mulberries are now ripe and fine, but the 
Aquifolla fruits are quite as large, and do not 
suffer in comparison as to flavour.—W. M. G. 

i 7 OS. — Grapes cracking. —There is some¬ 
thing very mysterious in the cracking of your 
Grapes, and I oan only account for their doing 
so from one of two causes. One of these is too 
much root-moisture, and the other arrested 
growth through the sudden removal of too many 
laterals at one time. With regard to root- 
moisture you must have been very liberal, as 
you say you used manure-water about every ten 
days. Unless the Vine border is exceptionally 
well drained you gave them too much. It would 
have been better to have reduced the number of 
applications, even if you had used the same 
quantity, but I think they have had too muoh 
water.— Head Gardener. 


GOOD LATE PLUMS. 

The best late autumn Plum in cultivation is Coe’s 
Golden Drop (Fig. 1), which will keep good for 
weeks if gathered before it is over-ripe. I have 
had good fruit of it for deseert in Deoember by 
keeping it In a dry room. It grows and fruit 



Fig. 1.—Coe’s Golden Drop. 


freely on both east and north walls. I have 
had no experience of it ae a standard, but the 
tree has a good constitution, and would, no 
doubt, do well In that form. The Italian Prune 
or Qaetsohe d’italie (Fig. 2) is also another very 
excellent late dessert Plum, having somewhat 



the same characteristics as the preceding, with 
the exception of colour, whioh is a deep purple. 
The flesh is yellow and very rich, rendering It a 
most desirable variety to oultivate. These two 
Plums are worthy of a place in every garden. 

_____ H. 


Root-pruning or lifting old wall- 
trees. —Old Pear trees on walls are very likely 
to become unfruitful from deep rooting. If there 
are any snoh trees on the walls they may very 
easily be dealt with in October. Open a trench 
8 feet from the wall in front, continuing the 
trench the same distance from the trunk till it 
reaches the wall right and left of the trunk. 
Dig deep to get nnder the roots, and work up¬ 
wards towards the trunk, cutting all roots 
which have a downward direction, but saving all 
small or moderate-sized roots which are pliable 
enongh to lift up near the surface. Three years 
ago 1 served several old Pear-trees in this way, 
and this year they are bearing a good orop, and 
tha trees altogether are more fertile and make 
better wood.—H. 

1672.— Taking seed from Red Cur¬ 
rants.—You must place the Carranta in some 
water, and then by breaking the skin and 
pressing out the seeds you oan easily wash off 
any pulp that may adhere to them. The seeds 
must then be dried and kept until next spring 


before sowing them. Yon had better sow ths 
seeds in a flower-pot whioh contains some fine 
sandy soil, and keep the pot in a greenhouse or 
frame until the seedlings are 2 inches high, 
when they may be planted out In the kitchen 
garden. —Head Gardener. 

1761.—Seedling Vines and Plums.— 
Seedling Vines are best fruited in pots. Grow 
them with one single stem until they reach the 
height of 6 feet. Then pinch off the top, and 
stop all the lateral growth, so as to leave only 
one newly-made leaf at each stopping. Seed¬ 
ling Plums may either be planted in the open 
and allowed to grow into bushes, or they may 
be trained to a wall. I should advise theh 
being planted out, so that they may form 
bushes.— Head Gardener. 

1797.—Heating an orchard-house.— 
You will increase the value of your orchard- 
house immensely by heating it, but you must be 
oareful to have the flue well built, or the fumes 
from the fire will do serious harm to the tender 
foliage on the fruit-trees. If you do not raise 
the heat at any time above 45 degs., with the 
assistance of the fire you may grow Peach-trees 
on the back wall successfully. A temperature 
of 40 degs. will keep Pelargoniums safe through 
the winter.— Head Garden eb. 

1774.— Vines in a warm greenhouse— Vises art 
not likely to succeed in a greenhouse that is regoUdy 
heated and kept up to a temperature above 48 dfga. 
Vines will rest as well with other plants in the home as 
without; but, to be quits safe, the above temperature 
ought not to be exceeded.—J. C. 0. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


Window-boxes, balconies, <&c.— The 
oontents of these will probably be getting some¬ 
what shabby by this time, and if this is the 
case, the nsual summer oooupants should be re¬ 
placed by an assortment of well-grown dwarf 
Chrysanthemums in pots, bushy Asters, Veroni¬ 
cas, berried Solanums, and so forth. Even the 
dwarf-growing varieties of Michaelmas Daisies 
do remarkably well in small pots, and add a 
pleasing variety at this time of year. Those 
who care to keep their windows gay should 
always keep a stook of the above-named sub¬ 
jects coming on through the late summer, 
unless, of course, they prefer to buy, and 
even then in most instanoes home-grown plants 
will be found to stand the best. Attend par- 
tionlarly just now to the a took of ever¬ 
greens, snoh as Euosymns, Anoubas, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Arbutus, Aa, in pots, as these will 
be all wanted in the best possible condition 
presently, not only for furnishing baloonies and 
window-boxes, bat for relieving the barren 
aspect of unoccupied flower-beds during the 
winter months. Plants of all the above kinds 
will be found muoh more satisfactory if grown 
permanently in pots than when lifted and 
potted from the open ground in the ordinary 
way. Some conifers, such as Thujas, Arbor- 
vitae, and Cupresaus aro very useful for ths 
purpose under consideration, though wearing a 
too-funereal aspect to suit the taste of some; 
but these oannot be grown satisfactorily in 
town air, and must be purchased as required. 
Fortunately, these do not show the effects of 
being lifted and potted for some time if care¬ 
fully done. 


1746.—Planta eaten off by ffrube.— 
Your crops are attacked by the oaterpillars of 
tho common dust moth (Ageotis segetumi). 
Those oaterpillars appear to be unusually 
abundant this year. They are by no means 
easy to get rid of. Many insecticides would no 
doubt be useful if they oould be brought into 
oontaot with the insects; but working, as the 
latter do, underground, this is very difficult 
Soot, guano, or salt strewn round the plants 
and then hoed in is often of service. The beat 
thing you oan do ie to clear off the orop as soon 
as possible. Collect and burn all weeds, rubbish, 
Ao., dress the land well with lime, and trenoh 
It thoroughly, and so kill or starve the oater¬ 
pillars. Encourage rooks, jackdaws, starlings, 
peewits, partridges, and moles; all of theee 
devour the caterpillars.—G. S. 8. 


1650.— Exhibiting annuals as cut flowera— 
I think Galllardla plcta Is an annual. It never survive] 
the winter here, though Fuchsias and Myrtles do la 
the same garden. It alto flowers early in the earns season 
In which ft is sows, whioh perennials do net generally. - 
A Devonshire Amateur. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


THE] KITCHEN GARDEN i they are removed to the open ground. The soil are large enough to handle thin them out to 12 

_ in whioh they are planted during winter should inches apart; except to keep them free from 

Spinach Beet and New Zealand rather light, so that they will lift with a weeds the plants ao not require any further 
Spinach.—Having grown both of these this good hall of roots, and in winter it is a good attention—the larger the roots the greater 
year I can give a report as to their merits. The plan to duit them occasionally about the stems number of leaves they will furnish. The roots 
Beet has the advantage that it is grown in the with dry wood ashes, as it not only assists to will be ready to take up for forcing by the 
open ground like ordinary Spinach, and has k«®P ■log® a t bay, but also helps to ward off beginning of November.— Head Gardener. 
much less tendency to run to seed, while it comes mildew. One of the best kinds for an early crop 1714.—Caterpillars on Cabbage.—Put) 

in earlier than the New Zealand Spinach, « the Early London, a very fine Cauliflower, a handful of common salt (about 4 oz ) to two 

though this is of little oonsequence, as no one and for a successlonal one, Stadtholder. When gallons of water; syringe the infested plants, 

will care for either when ordinary Spinach is pat out they should be planted on the rlohest Generally twice doing this will kill the eater- 
available; butit is as autumn vegetables that they best land at command, as a good Cauli- pillars. Do not use more salt. I find this more 
are valuable. It is a disadvantage to the Beet, flower is certainly one of the best vegetables in efficacious than soot or lime, and often it is 
for this season at least, that insects are fond of cultivation.—J. G. H. impossible to pick off the grubs, even if one has 

it, and have quite riddled many of the leaves, 1770 — Cucumber leaves flagging — the time. In is a cheap remedy, too, as a 
while they do not touoh the New Zealand Cuoumbers often flag at this time of year if syringe can be bought at any cheap ironmonger’s 
Spinach. It may be put down as an advantage the sun reaches them suddenly after a few dull for Is. 6d., and 7 lb. of salt costs, perhaps, 3d. 
for the latter that plants need not be set in beds, days, but such a cause of flagging does them As a result of using this plan, I have a far 

but may be put down singly in any sunny place no harm. Too muoh water given to the roots better supply of Greens than many of my 

where there are a few feet to spare. But the would also cause them to do so now that the neighbours, and having learnt much from Gar- 

F roof of the pudding is in the eating, and since natural temperature is so much lower. The deninq, I am glad to make it known.—A Con- 
have grown both I have had them cooked same thing occurs at this season of the year staxt Reader. 
alternately, and find that decided preference is through the plants being exhausted by long and 167C.—Removing leaves of Brussels Sprouts, 

given by all to the Spinach, whioh is firmer, continuous bearing.— Head Gardener. — If you remove the leaves from your Brussels Sprouts 

lr 7£ t ^\“ d Th m °£‘ f dl * tln ° v tlVe >“ fl »T 0UF -9PAT rmVS- S?X* SiU thTla'Town V^.d?Xu 

than the Beet. The Beet may be useful where SCALLIONS. they should be cleared off the ground.-HsiD Gabdknkr. 

there are not frames or greenhouses, but as I I* iom e gardens a practioe exists, and one also _ 

have frames I intend to grow only the New worthy of general imitation, of planting out 

Zealand Spinach.—W. M. C., Clapton . Onions in early spring for the sake of the young THE COMING W BEK’S W ORK* 

Cuoumbers in aut umn and winter, growths whioh they afford, and which are ready - 

—Where Cucumbers must be had through the for use long ere spring-sown Onions are large Extract .* from a garden diary , from Sept. VAth 
autumn and winter a house should be planted enough. Being, moreover, more tender and t' 0 October Is*. 

»° w - !*; ! ery im P J 0I ? an , t ‘ h<kt **•young plant. delioate in flavour, Scallion., a. they are then L1Ikd root , 0 t.„ly yin..; theextr.mltle.hadtrav.ned 
should be strong and healthy, whether obtained called, find favour with many who object to through the border and beyond, and we would lather 
from cuttings or seeds. I have, always noticed Onions generally. Any roots which maybe at keep them at home. A trench was opened along the front 

whon a weakly plant ha. been u.ed to make up m«!,lo^tt."ouT.k.n oM. ud.%! Uta&Ttte^.'S 

the requisite number that it has generally sue , l /\ l / 4 ISS~\ the roots with the fork, filling in with good turfy loam 

oumbed when the short days come. I believe |a\ \kV,l\f JX ly\lV and bones; the Vines will feel the benefit of this next 

winter Caonmbers are often planted too thickly, V|| Vu> 1 A\reason. Re potted orchard-house trees, top-drcsiing 

_L|A \YL\ , II t. x\ l \ rVvi/ U i\ r*fthose trees that do not require a shift; all the trees from 

Which, rendering nec8*sary much pinohing and UU // \\ VvvSLt-^4 J! f which the fruit has been gathered have been placed In a 

pruning, leads to a loss of vigour. 1 he distance $ I /w < sheltered position In the open air ; shall protect the pots 

the plants should be from each other most de- , I by-and-by with litter. We shall want the orchard house 

nendnnon the lenoth of rafter hot where Iona i| Vfl shortly for Chrysanthemums, &c. Gathered Coe’s Golden 

pena upon tne lengtn oi raiser, bat where long & V 1 VW\Y|\J Drop pi am ; this is a most delioioue Plum, and will keep 

life has a value it is better to give each plant 51 a wff some weeks in the fruit-room ; the trees never fall to bear, 

plenty of work to do. Whether the rafter be | |l \ ^ Top dressed young Cucumbers in house ; Just a sprinkle 

lone or short it Li better not to stoD the leading Lfi v ) x \ of fr « 8h compost occasionally has a benefit beyond tho 

■knnt aSIl if k.* vrawvr n ...| 0 Mj | \ utrlment afforded the roots. Petted Tomatoes from 

•hoot till It has very nearly reached the top. WK flVffaKGt; small Go’s, in which they were rooted, to 48’s in which 

It adds SO muoh to the general vigour. — E. H. ■ 1 aRfffil i\iu they will remain on a shelf-near the glass till the bouse is 

Aiitnmn-snwn Oninnn I think the B it iifllllllltti ready for them in January. Gathered the half-rtpe and 

AUinmn flown unions. 1 tninK Me HI/ Ailll Sill full-sized Tomatoes from plants on wall; they will ripen 

plan of sowing Onions about this time of year Ie m rk ' on shelf in vinery. Moved plants from open air to houses, 

deserves to be more generally adopted than it HMI wr/nUll 111 Such things as Cytlsus rocemosus, Coroollla glauoa, Spar- 

U, as I find we get less failures with these than W JVHIIIllIl &0 • P re P ared J 0 ' bl< * ml f D *» «?« 

Jfk .nvinn a.aw. o ui. „„„„_ ft I'aA - «V - vTOJQKrv**'' i' more tender things were leoured the middle of last month. 

With spring-sown crops. This season the spring- Gl i v-J if] Shook out Pelargoniums and re-potted In clean pote, 

■own ones are a very meagre orop generally, fjytj}} f w rather smaller in size, so as to admit of another shift being 

while those sown late last August are, as a rule, a ‘ given by-aml-by. Moved bedding plants from the open 

___ Thai-* !■ ,noW i j.. 1 ulr to the pits, where shelter oan be easily afforded ; ehall 

very good one. 1 here is such a general Idea that keep the lights off for the present, unless the nights 

It is only a few kinds, such as the Tripoli, Giant A bunoh oI Scalll0n8 - threaten to be frosty or wet. Potted up some of^the 

Rocoa, and other non-keepers that are fit for plants from beds of which we are deficient in stock, 

•utnmn-sowlng, that poopta only grow them hand in March will do, bat .mall ones .uoh a. ei° *.nd 


A bunch o! Scallions. 


7“ : ^ *.r £ J iVlarcn will ao, uuc Binau ones suon us n weedj 0at hered Apples and Pears as they 

lor using direct irom the bed ; but I think this are used for pickling are best, as they produce ripened ; In placing the different kinds In the fruit-room 
is a mistake, as I have sown a good many kinds nice growths of just the right size for salads. A the best only are put in the permanent store ; ever> specked 

«d^ork.e h nn. Mv^onHorihl ^ Und " a TV !•" ,‘Y !°°? S 0- ' S53KTtfiftaM?T 

did not keep ns fully supplied the year round, tion for them, as the chief object is to induce a hould not be much sorting required afterward*, as the 
went a long way towards that desired end; and them to make a free early growth. B. less fruit Is handled after it is gathered till it is taken out for 


moving the soil taken out. and, after liberating the ends of 
the roots with the fork, filUDg in with good turfy loam 
and bones; the Vines will feel the benefit of this next 
reason. Re potted orchard-house trees, top-dressing 
those trees that do not require a shift; all the trees from 
which the fruit has been gathered have been placed in a 
sheltered poeition In the open air ; shall protect the pots 
by-and-by with litter. We shall want the orchard house 
shortly for Chrysanthemums, &c. Gathered Coe’s Golden 
Drop Plum ; this is a most deliolous Plum, and will keep 
some weeks in the fruit-room ; the trees never fall to bear, 
top dressed young Cucumbers in house; Just a sprinkle 
of fresh compost occasionally has a benefit beyond tho 
nutriment afforded the roots. Petted Tomatoes from 
small 60’s, in which they were rooted, to 48’s in which 
they will remain on a shelf "near the glass till the house la 
ready for them in January. G&theikd the half-ripe and 
full-sized Tomatoes from plants on wall; they will ripen 
on shelf in vinery. Moved plants from open air to houses. 
Suoh things as Cytlsus rocemosus, Coroollla glauoa, Spar- 
mannia africana, &o., prepared for winter blooming ; the 
more tender thlDge were secured the middle of last month. 
Shook out Pelargoniums and re-potted In clean pots, 
rather smaller In size, so as to admit of another shift being 
given by-and-by. Moved bedding plants from the open 
air to the pits, where shelter oan be easily afforded ; ehall 
keep the lights off for the present, unless the nights 
threaten to be frosty or wet. Potted up some of the 
plants from beds of which we are deficient in stock. 
Cooked over Strawberries in pots to cut off runners and 
pull up weeds. Gathered Apples and Pears as they 
ripened; In placing the different kinds in the fruit-room 
the best only are put in the permanent store ; even specked 
or daunged fruit is laid aside for present use. If oare U 


ruse Tidied 
a and seejr- 
have beoome 


went a long way towards that desired end; and them to make a free early growth. B. less fruit is handled after it is gathered till it is taken out for 

I may add that we do not transplant, but-- the better. Prepared spaces on lawn for groups of 

.imply thin-out in .pring wo require them, 1591 -Seakale.-“ T. G., NotU,” want, to 

and leave the nnest to mature for the autumn know what he is to do now with seedling Sea- required, we find it useful to place some strong earth in 
and winter supply. The White Lisbon is an kale plants raised from seed sown this last the bottom to help to hold up the moisture and prevent 

^ k OM?M 0 «I°. r nY«VuTt*^ I i. g ’.'l'’ Wh * D ‘ Pr V g- i My U ’.Tl° them “I 0 ”®iVTV Th.*VxSVuoMuTc^.^eT.oSI; 

green Unions are m request, it is always in next spring, and then if they are too thick to p u 0 ed In the bottom, and on this the loam and manure is 
favour, and the way I got a fine lot of small make good growth, take them up and re-plant placed, 2 feet thiok, and left to sett’e. Stirred the toll 
bulbs for piokling was by thinning-out the thick them at wider distances apart, so that they may between the rows oi t BrocooU, *o.. with th* fork to cn- 
p.rt. ofth.raw. Diruotiythey b«g a n to form make flue plant, for forcing next «ea»on. BrowVcoTaUt.rowSt 

bulDS of the right size they were palled up Under favourable circumstances, and in good have been once transplanted. Filled another frame with 
while yet quite green in the tops, spread out for rich soil, seedling plants will become strong Marie Loulie Violets. Thinned Splnaoh, and made a 

2i\7rvTft°Vnd .t3of n th«h e | 10 en0Ugh T in 0ne ' ea, “ n ' t“*. the , pa 'n &«'»!£ 

an airy ion;, ana some oi the brightest pioklers summer has been exceptionally trying to all by the time the frost cuts that crop off there will 
I have ever had was the resnlt. It is sur- garden crops, and unless Seakale is strong it be plenty of the autumn-sown stook ready for use Tidied 

^ u .oo 8 h w . h ^ a .irn a toVYL°v i T oan ? 8 gr T“ ?v, Dot piy d fo, L f .r in . g ’ and , " w “'’ 

on suoh a amah plot of ground as mine when I feel sure, do better to wait another season de uched by the wind. Earthed up Leeks and Celery, 
quite matted together and difficult to thin, yet for really good plants, than to force weakly ones, ■■ 

after half of them were pulled out for pickling as they are useless afterwards. If the plants Pelargoniums —Amateurs who are sucoess- 
the remainder made a capital crop, quite over- are intended for forming permanent plantations f u i ^ plant-growing usually keep on increasing 
lapping one another.—J. G. H. to foroe in the open ground by means of cover- their stook, until the houses are overcrowded. 

Sowing Cauliflowers.— The best time with fermenting manure, leaves, &o., he To mitigate the evil, garden frames may ba 
to sow Cauliflowers for plants to stand the ma y P lant them an y tim6 daring the winter in U8e d f or aome time yet, as, with the exeroUe 
winter in cold frames is daring September for gr°aps of three crowns, pretty close together, so 0 f ft little watchfulness, there is not much diffi- 
the southern part of the kingdom, for, if mild that they can be readily covered allowing 4 feet cu lty in protecting the plants in frames from 
weather prevails, they make rapid progress the between the rows, and 3 feet between the any frost that occurs before November Is well 
first few weeks, and may be pricked out under clumps, for although the newer plan of lifting advanced. Amongst the things that will do in 
hand-lights, or in cold frames, about the end of plants and forcing in heat has nearly superseded a n ordinary frame for some time yet are Pelar- 
Ootober, when they will get nioely rooted before the old way, yet the finest Seakale Is still grown by g(m iams, both large flowered and zonals ; for, 
any severe weather sets in. They should be the old method on strong crowns.—J. G., Hants, though the plants in question like a drier at- 
kept fully exposed to the weather on all mild 1666 —Dandelions for winter salad, moiphere In autumn than a frame affords, still, 
days, and only shut down dose when severe —The seeds of Dandelions should be sown in with oare, they will not suffer much when 
frost prevails, as the hardier they oan be kept April on well manured ground in drills 1 inch so located. The lightest, most open po- 
the less will they feel the cheok in spring when deep and 1 foot apart. As soon as the plants sition available shomd be chosen in whioh 
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to* stand the frame, which ought to be 
relied ao as to take a good body of dry coal 
aahei where on to stand the plants; this will 
absorb the moisture that runs through the pots 
when water is given. The plants ought to be 
stood so that their tops will all but touch the 


glass. Air in abundance must be given when 
the weather is bright and sunny, ana less when 
it is damp. Later on dose the lights at night 
so as to prevent the plants getting chilled 
With the plants so near the glass as advised t 
frosty nights will shortly require to be guarded 
against by having mats, or other coverings, at 
hand ready for use when wanted. 

Calciolabias and Cinerarias. —As said 
short time since, these plants like a humid at¬ 
mosphere much better than the drier condition 
of an airy greenhouse, consequently, they are 
better in frames for some time yet. 

Primulas. —These have a decided objection 
to a damp, moisture-laden atmosphere, especi¬ 
ally after the autumn is far advanoed, but the 
single varieties will do well for some time yet 
in frames. To avoid their suffering in the way 
mentioned the frame should be raised a little so 
as to allow about an inoh of space at the bottom 
for air to enter. This, with the lights tilted a 
little during the night, will keep up a condition 
that will prevent much danger of the stems of 
the plants damping, to whion, more than most 
things. Primulas are susceptible. 

Double Primulas. —When well-managed, 
these are almost continuous In their flowering; 
but it is much better not to allow them to bloom 
when the flowers are not required, by whloh 
means the energies of the plants are reserved 
until wanted. With this view, the flower stems 
should be regularly pinched out, as they 
appear. It is not well to let this seotion of 
Primulas remain muoh longer out in oold 
frames. They should be moved to the lightest 
and driest end cf the greenhouse where they 
will be well up to the glass; and as soon as the 
weather comes oold, they should, if possible, 
be kept where they will be a few degrees 
warmer than in an ordinary greenhouse—say, 
in a temperature of 48 dess, to 50 degs. With¬ 
out this, the plants make little growth, and 
bloom correspondingly little, and in addition it 
is next to impossible to keep them healthy and 
free from damp when cooler than the tempe¬ 
rature named. 

Mignonette. —Plants that were raised from 
seed sown in pots in the early part of last month 
will now require thinning. The best growers of 
this favourite sweet-soented flower only leave 
oneplant in a pot of this, the earliest batoh; but 
it will. In most oases, be advisable for amateurs 
to retain two or three, as it is scarcely likely 
that, unless they are well versed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the plant, they will be able to grow it so 
large as more experienced hands can. Keep 
the plants dose to the glass, drawing the lights 
off in the daytime whilst the weather is dry and 
sunny, putting them on at night and when 
it is showery during the daytime also, tilting 
them, so as to admit air freely so long as there 
is no appearance of frosty nights. Qive enough 
water to keep the growth moving freely ; but 
avoid making the soil too wet, as the plant is a 
spare rooter at all seasons, and especially so at 
this time, when growth is more languid than in 
spring and summer. A little more seed may now 
be sown, putting about a dozen seeds in each pot, 
using soil such as advised for the first sowing, 
oonsisting cf good loam, mixed with some rotten 
manure and sand. Stand the pots in a frame, 
whloh keep dose until the plants appear, shad¬ 
ing when the weather is bright. Give sufficient 
water to keep the soil a little moist, so that the 
seed may vegetate quickly, for at this season no 
time should be lost in getting the plants up and 
established. Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Potting up plants prom the beds.— For the 
most part the beauty of the bedding plants is 
over, and anything remaining In the beds it is 
desirable to save should be looked after at onoe. 
Those who have been unable to obtain a suffi¬ 
ciency of cuttings of Pelargoniums should secure 
a stock of old plants. They may be wintered lu 
various ways, but the moat economical is to 
shorten back the growth a little, and plant them 
thiokly In boxes. The boxes may be placed In 
a vinery, where the Grapes are cut, and the 
fi ni s hin g touoh in the way of ripening is being 
given to the wood by using a little artificial heat. 
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This will serve to re establish the Pelargoniums, 
and only a few will be lost. All bedding plants 
should now be placed under the protection of 
glass roofs as soon as possible; for we don’t 
know when frost may oome, and though all of 
us are running risks of various kinds from our 
inability to get round everything at the right 
moment, it is never wise to put off things, and 
the procrastinator sooner or later comes to 
grief. 

Planting bulbs. —As soon as the beds are 
olesred, the bulbs and spring flowers generally 
should be got in. To make the garden gay 
bulbs should be used largely. Crocus, Snow¬ 
drop, Tulips, Hyacinths, Ac., should be planted 
la masses to insure all the effeot they are 
oapable of creating. The blue Squill (ScUla 
slbirica) planted in masses has a pretty effeot 
In March. 

The Daffodils are a host In themselves, but 
everybody is running after them now, so there 
is no fear of their being left out. I like to see 
dusters of Daffodils, Snowdrops, and Crocuses 
growing round the margins of the shrubbery, 
Jotting out here and there a little distance into 
the Grass. If a sheltered lawn of small extent 
or even a glade or dell could be given up alto¬ 
gether to bulbs and Primroses, what a pleasant 
feature it would be in spring ! This need not 
be expensive, for such bulbs as Snowdrops, 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Ac., increase rapidly, and 
if occasionally lifted and sorted over, enough 
might be sold to pay all expenses. I know 
places where this is done. 

Autumn-sown annuals.— Pretty well all the 
hardy annuals will live through the winter if 
sown in August. In many gardens this year 
thousands of self-sown plants are coming up, 
and if left undisturbed, they will stand the 
winter. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Renewing borders. —The borders 
of the early house may be attended to now if 
necessary. First, dig a trench along the front 
of the border, 3 feet wide, down to the drainage, 
and wheel the earth away. Then with forks 
work out all the pasty, inert soil from among the 
roots, and wheel that away also. Then examine 
the drainage and make that good. On the 
bottom of the border place a layer of soda, 
Grass side down, and on this foundation build up 
the new border with good sound loam, enriched 
with Thompson’s or Clay’s manure, or crushed 
bones, or a' combination of the lot. as fine 
Grapes cannot be grown without good feed log. 
During the time the work is going on the roots 
taken out of the border should be oared for and 
covered with matting to keep them in a fresh 
condition; the foliage also should be shaded, if 
the weather is bright, and the syringe be used to 
keep it fresh. In laying the roots in the new 
border spread them out and distribute them in 
the soil as muoh as possible. 

Root-pruning . and root-lifting fruit- 
trees. —Any over-luxuriant trees may, with 
advantage, nave their roots lifted now. It may 
be thought by some that root-pruning and root¬ 
lifting are synonymous terms; but they are 
not exaotly, for though there can be no root¬ 
lifting without root-pruning, the latter opera¬ 
tion u often performed without the direction of 
the root being altered. I need hardly say I 
oonsider root-luting the most satisfactory and 
usually most suoccessful operation. It involves 
more work, as to lift the roots we must begin 
further from the trunk than if we Intend 
chopping them off; but when the roots are 
lifted and brought nearer the surface they will 
probably go on well for many years, so that in 
the long run root-lifting pays. 

Apricots under glass.— In districts where 
the Apiioot does not euooeed in the open air it 
is worthy of a house. A light span-roof Is best, 
though I have seen very good results in a 
lean-to ; and when grown under glass the fruits 
are so muoh finer and brighter. I don’t say 
they are better flavoured, for a well-ripened 
Apricot from the open air oannot be beaten* 
The house may have pipes enough to keep out 
frost, but they should not be used further than 
tills, for the Aprioot dislikes forcing. 

Apricots on wallb.— We are having a fine 
autumn for xipsning the wood. If not already 
done, take away all mulching. A good sousing 
with the garden engine will still do good, to 
cleanse the foliage. 

Plums on north walls.— These have again 
bsena great success. The Green Gages have not 


been so highly flavoured as those from a better 
sspeot, but all other Plums have done well. 
Morello Cherries from the same aspect have 
also been fine. 

Passion fruit.— The fruit of Passiflora eduHs 
makes a nioe dish, either fresh gathered or as a 

E reserve. They want rather more warmth than 
i usually present in a conservatory, for though 
the plant flowers and fruiti well in that struc¬ 
ture the rind is too thlok, and the space left for 
the pulp is so muoh reduced thereby; but in 
the cool stove, or even In the intermediate 
house, the result is all that can be desired. * 
Late Melons.— The warmth of the bed must 
be kept up now by linings, if grown in a manure 
bed, or the flavour of the fruit will suffer. In 
renewing the linings, do not use too much rank 
manure, or the plants may suffer from this 
cause. 

The rapid growth of Apples.—I never 
remember to have seen Apples increasing so 
much in size in ao abort a time before as they 
did between the 20ch of August and the 5th of 
September. I have been interested in watching 
some fruits of Lord Suffield growing on a young 
tree, and the very rapid increase which has 
taken place. Cox’s Orange Pippin and some 
other kinds have grown with equal rapidity on 
youngish tress, but the older trees do not seem 
to have felt the Impetus to the same extent. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Umno lime.— Many old gardens would be 
muoh benefited by a dressing of lime, and aU 
kinds of fruit-trees need it, unless it is abundantly 
present in the soil naturally. If lime, fresh 
from the kiln, be placed in heaps on the quarters 
and borders now, and left to the action of the 
air, it will be in fine condition by-and-by for 
scattering about the land, and digging in. Of 
course, it can only be used as the crops are 
oleared off. As regards the quantity to be 
applied, it should be borne in mind that the 
limestone of different districts will vary In 
quality and character, and the land to which 
lime may be profitably applied varies also as 
regards its wants in the way of mineral 
manure; but I should say any that will be 
benefited by lime should have at least from 
half a bushel to a bushel per square rod. 

Frames of Lettuces. —Anyone having spare 
frames may utilise them in many ways now. If 
strong plants of the brown Cos Lettuoe are 
planted 8 inches apart under glass, either on an 
exhausted hotbed, or the frame may be plaoed 
in a sunny oorner anywhere, and 8 or 10 inches 
of good soil plaoed inside for the plant to grow 
In. Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuoe is a good 
variety for frame work. It turns in quiokly, 
and is very hardy. 

Transplanting Parsley. — Take measures 
for seonring a good stock for winter supply. If 
a row be planted at the foot of a south waU It 
will be sure to oome in useful, or a bed may be 
planted on a warm south border In a position 
where a temporary shelter can be easily impro¬ 
vised. Where there are plenty of oheap move- 
able glass frames, the matter as regards plants 
requiring protection in winter is much simpli¬ 
fied. The time when Parsley usuaUy becomes 
scarce is jost after Christmas, and a bed planted 
in some sheltered position now will meet that 
want. When lifting the plants up out off the 
large leaves, leaving only the small young leaves 
to carry on the work. In spite of an old pre¬ 
judice against transplanting Parsley it always 
suooeeds well. 

Tomatoes nr the open air.— Remove aQ 
soft young growth now, as the main object 
should be to ripen off all the green fruit. All 
further extension will be useless. Do not oat 
off every green leaf, but a few may be removed 
now to let in as muoh sunshine and air as pos¬ 
sible to finish the ripening of the late fruits, as 
frosts may shortly be expected of sufficient 
severity to Injure tender plants. 

Tomatoes under glass are bearing well and 
may be encouraged to go on growing and pro¬ 
ducing clusters of blossoms. No time should 
be lost now In providing young plants for start¬ 
ing early in the new year to bear in April and 
on through the spring. 

Woodlioe and slugs. — Now that the 
drought has broken up, the snails and slugs 
will oome out of their hiding-plaoes with 
renewed energy. If the hoe is properly used 
among suoh plants as they like, the stirring of 
the soil will be a check upon their depredations. 
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Quicklime I* a good antidote, and any special 
bed or border may be protected from them by a 
sprinkling of coal ashes. Where numbers of 
gardens abut upon eaoh other, as they do in the 
suburbs of large towns, the Industrious and good 
cultivator is very often at the mercy of the 
sloven, both in the matter of Insects and weeds. 
Wood lice may be got rid off by pouring boiling 
water in their runs, and by enoouraging toads 
in the neighbourhood of their hiding-places. 
Woodlice, like most insects, dislike to be dis¬ 
turbed. If rubbish is allowed to accumulate 
in any corner there they will be found in 
hundreds; but the active cultivator, who is con¬ 
stantly stirring things about need not fear 
them. 

Box edgings may be planted now. Edging of 
tiles or bricks or wood may also be laid. 

E. Hobday. 


Greenhouse. — Herbaceous Calceolarias 
are now growing finely, and must be kept 
pricked off and attended to constantly. A mix¬ 
ture of good loam, leaf-soil, and sand, with 
perhaps a little peat, suits these best, and the 
soil must never get really dry. After prioklng 
them off—and we always find shallow boxes 
preferable to pots for this purpose—water the 
plants in well, and shut them up olosely in a 
cold frame or under a hand-light, &o., giving 
only a very little air morning and evening, ana 
shading from sun. Keep a sharp look out for 
slugs, which are very partial to the foliage, and 
will speedily ruin a whole batch of plants if 
allowed to reaoh them for two or three days 
unchecked. 

Primulas. — The earliest batches of these 
are advancing fast into bloom. Support the 
foliage with four neat stakes, stuck round the 
side of the pot, and a strip of raffia passed 
round and secured to eaoh. 

Morning Glory (Ipomaeaa). — The annual 
varieties of these succeed very well under glass in 


to crack—and a heavy fall of snow has a greater 
effeot on them than on those of moderate size. 
One foot in width by about 15 Inohes long is a 

{ ;ood sfza, and 21-oz. glass is cheaper in the 
ong run, there being fewer breakages, and you 
are almost guaranteed against hall. The best 
way is to get the price-list of some glass mer¬ 
chant, fix on a certain size of square, and have 
the rafters fixed accordingly. This oomes much 
cheaper than when the squares have to be cut 
specially to order.— J. Corn hill. 


A PICTURESQUE GARDEN ENTRANCE. 
The annexed illustration shows well the value 
and beauty of Ivy, Ferns, and trees, growing 
on and near to a somewhat formaldooking 
entrance way. The effeot of the presence of 
this quite ordinary vegetation is to soften 
down the sharp angles of the building, 
and to give an appearanoe of life and 
beauty to the cold, white stone of whioh it is 
The excellent effect of a little 
judicious planting near dwelling- 
houses, of almost any kind, cannot 
be overrated. No matter what 
the style of architecture adopted 
In their design may be, trees, 
climbing plants, and Ferns are 
always in keeping with it; es¬ 
pecially so is it in the case of ever¬ 
green climbers, like Ivy, if care be 
taken not to plant them too 
thickly, as then the vacant spaces 
on the wall give a delightful effeot 
of light and shade. In planting 
climbers to adorn bare wall-spaces 
of any kind, this important fact 
should be always borne in mind, 
otherwise, the effeot, after the 
plants have become large, and the 
wall Is hidden entirely, is very 
heavy and monotonous. As 
will be seen in our illustration, a 
row of hardy Ferns planted by the 
side of the stone steps leading into 
the house is very good in effeot. 
Ferns cannot be out of place any¬ 
where in the garden, but they 
never seem to look better than 
w hen planted in the manner and 
position here indicated. H. B. 

Salvias—These plants are 
very Impatient of oold; conse¬ 
quently, such as are grown in 
pots, and are now out-of doors, 
should, if it is not convenient to 
house them yet, be moved to 
where they will have the shelter 
of a wall or hedge, and in the case 
of those that have been planted 
out for the summer, they should 
be taken up and potted. If the 
weather is dry, see that the soil 
is well watered before an attempt 
is made to lift them, otherwise 
the roots will get more broken 
than is good for the plants. Give 
pots proportionate to the habit 
of the varieties grown, and to the 
size the plants have attained, but 
not larger than necessary to admit 
a sufficient body of roots. If, as 
they should have been, the roots 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Wallflowers.— In most town gardens these 
do more or less well, and the sooner the plants 
are placed in their permanent 
quarters now the better; the 
earlier in the autumn this is done, r ^ 

the better they become estab- ; 
lished before winter, 


*, the finer 
plants they make, and the more 
strongly and abundantly will they 
bloom. Harbinger is one of the 
earliest and best; the bright, 
yellow-flowered Golden King or 
Belvoir Oastle, and the extra dark 
orimson kinds, well-contrasted or 
mixed, look very well, and the 
doable German varieties, when 
well-grown, are remarkable for 
both beauty and fragrance. 

The Great Ox-rye (Pyrethrum 
uliginoaum).—This elegant white- 
flowered plant is now in great 
beauty, and is one of the most 
charming objects in the garden. 
Its near relative, Chrysanthemum 
maximum (or what passes under 
this name, the true maximum 
being still very scarce) is now 
nearly over ; but even at its best 
it is a coarse and ugly thlDg, 
compared with the one now under 
notice. 

Michaelmas Daisies are also 
generally in full bloom, and con¬ 
trast admirably with Chrysan¬ 
themums, Dahlias, and such like 
heavy flowers, either when seen in 
a natural state, or when cut for 
the decoration of the house, &c. 
Some of our greatest favourites are 
Aster polyphylias, A. formosissi- 
mum, A. Isevis, A. versicolor, A. 
Amelias bessarabious, A. pyre¬ 
nes us, A. Nov* Angliaa, and A. 
Novte Belgi. 

Dutch flowering roots 

should be obtained and planted 
without delay. These are now so 
cheap, and if fairly good roots 
are planted in proper time, so 
invariably bright and successful 
that no one need be without a 
bed or two. Of course, the bulbs 
may be planted at any time the 
next two months, and it would 
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be a pity to destroy a nice bed of 
zonals, Verbenas, or the like while still in 
beauty for the sake of getting the bulbs in a 
week or two earlier; but, otherwise, the sooner 
they are in the ground now, the better for them 
in every way. 

Thosr who grow a large number of choice 
Auriculas in pots usually place them in a low, 
light greenhouse for the blooming season, even 
if they do not occupy the house permanently. 


town air. I have grown I. limbata and I. rubra 
cierulea for many years, and find the rich and 
delicate blue-and-purple shades of the flowers 
always much admired. They are now in full 
bloom. B. C. R. 

1612.— GHazingr a small grreenhouse— 

I should oertainly advise that the old method 
of putty glazing be adhered to. No system 


of these and other quick-growing, 
soft-wooded plants were cut round a short time 
I back, they will now take up and bear some of 
the soil shaking away, in which condition 
smaller pots will suffice. In potting, leave 
enough space between the surface of the balls 
and the top of the pots to admit of the plants 
being watered without difficulty. Free-grow¬ 
ing stock of this description require a good deal 
of root-moisture ; and when, as often happens, 


plants be seen to muoh greater advantage than 
when grown in frames, but they can be attended 
to, particularly in oold or rough weather, much 
better and more enjoyably under such circum¬ 
stances. Like the Chrysanthemum, the Auri¬ 
cula can be grown to nearly, if not quite, as 
great perfection In towns as in the open 
country ; and being so really beautiful a flower, 
and so easily cultivated, it is surprising that 
they are not met with in far greater numbers 
than they are, especially in the gardens of reel-, 
dents in towns. > 
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appreciable extent with market-growers and 
others who grow for profit. The fault of so 
many other systems which dispense with putty 
is that they allow of the entry of air at a 
time when you do not want it from the outside. 
When the temperature falls low with a harsh 
wind, it is needful to keep glasshouses as tight 
as possible, otherwise the air becomes too rare¬ 
fied, and, moreover, a greater amount of fuel has 
to be burned to maintain the requisite tempera¬ 
ture, thus adding to the evil. I would not 
employ very large squares —they are so likely 


frequently suffer for want of enough water. 
As soon as the potting is completed, give water 
and stand the plants In a pit or cold frame, ad¬ 
mitting little air for a week or ten days, so aa 
to prevent the leaves flagging. Where accom¬ 
modation of this kind Is not available, they 
should be put In the greenhouse, giving a 
little shade, if the weather is sunny, for a short 
time.—T. B. 

1530.— Sending flowers by poet. -Flowers wll 
keep fresh a long while picked In a tin, with a small piece 
of damp rag or wool to keep the air moist In It ? It is not 
necessary to wrap up the sterna—Ran Sahdstobb. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

And ao, Mr. Editor, your readers with to know 
If there are any bright-flowered Orchids, which 
they oan gat cheaply, and grow without much 
trouble ? Now, I do not like the phrase, look 
yon, beoauae when it is considered a trouble to 
attend upon plants 1 have little hopes of anyone 
so constituted being successful, for the heart is 
not in the work. If you ask, Are there any 
bright-coloured Orchids which can be grown 
easily, and without much fire-heat ? 1 will not 
give you an evasive answer, but at once select 
a few to yarn about, and perhaps one of the 
moat charming of these is 
Mksospinidiom volcanicum.—S ome of my 
fair readers will say, and so it should be, to 
Induce them to learn such an unpronounceable 
name, but its beauty will soon induce them to 
oonquer this difficulty, if only that they may 
have the pleasure to recommend it to their 
friends, and if I knew an easier name you 
should have it. The plant in question is a native 
of the voloaulc mountains in Eastern Peru, at 
considerable elevations. Its bulbs are some¬ 
what small, egg shaped, and deep-green, the 
spike is ereot, bearing one to two dozen 
bright rosy - red flowers. These are pro¬ 
duced from September to November, and 
last in full beauty for several weeks. 
Another kind, M. sangaineum, produces 
drooping spikes of waxy rose-coloured flowers, 

. which are very pretty, but inferior to the first- 
named plant. It comes from the Andes of 
Peru. The Mesosplnldiums should be potted in 
Sphagnum and fibrous peat, and should be kept 
quite oool and moist all the year round, and 
should not be stood in the sun; therefore, they 
are admirably suited for such a house as is to 
be found attached to many suburban villa 
residences, which appear to be erected to fill up 
an ugly oorner without the slightest thought 
having been bestowed upon their suitability for 
plant growing, and, indeed, where no flowering 
plants will grow, saving some of the mountain 
Orohids from South America. 

Odontoglo88UM R08XUM is another plant 
similar in general appearanoe to Mesosplnidium 
vuloanioum, and requires the same treatment. 
It has been introduced from Loxa, in Peru. 
The bulbs are clustered, small, and somewhat 
oval in shape, deep-green, eventually changing 
to bronze. The raceme of bloom is produced 
during the spring months, the flowors being 
waxy in texture, and rosy-red in colour. It 
differs in the shape of its lip, and the flowers 
appear at a different season; otherwise, it is 
quite a mimio of Meiospinidium vuloanlcum. 

Lgblia harpophylla. —This plant produces 
. gorgeously showy flowers of a bright orange- 
vermilion colour, a hue very rare amongst 
Orohids. It Is a plant of somewhat recent 
introduction, and has been very expensive. 
Lately, however, it has been imported in large 
quantities, and oan now be purchased for a few 
. shillings. To this may be added, it requires 
, oool treatment, and thus we have one of the 
most superlative Amateurs’ Orohids. This 
plant grows a foot, or rather more, in height, 
it has a very slender stem, which bears a single, 
leathery, printed, dark-green leaf, from about 
the juncture of the stem and the leaf in the i 
months of April and May, the flower-spike is 

t rashed up, which bears about half-a-dozen of 
ts startling coloured flowers ; these are about 
3 inches across, and remain in full beauty up¬ 
wards of a month; the sepals and petals, rioh, 
deep, orange-vermilion; lip recurved at the tip, 
same colour, streaked and narrowly-bordered 
with white. It is a native of some part of 
Brazil. This plant does not require muoh arti¬ 
ficial heat. When growing, it should be kept 
near the glass, and exposed to sunlight in the 
mornings and evenings, but shaded during the 
hottest part of the day. When the growth is 
mature, it cannot well be kept too cool. I 
have even seen it subjected to some 3 degs. or 
4 degs. of frost without injury, as it flowered 
well after this and again grew vigorously. 
When growing, it enjoys a moderate supply of 
water, but in winter, just a little to keep it 
from shrivelling is all that should be given. 

Matt. Bramble. 


be washed away by rain, or that they will dis¬ 
appear when the plants are thus placed in the 
open air. Such impressions are quite erroneous. 
Tnrips, like other insects that prey on plants, 
usually betake themselves to the underside of 
the leaves, where they lay secure against even 
the heaviest thunder-rains, continuing to in¬ 
crease and feed on the juices of the leaves until 
their vitality is so far destroyed that the plants 
become all but naked before the winter is far 
advanced. Azaleas will bear more bad usage 
than most plants without its causing their 
absolute destruction; but when they are allowed 
to beoome infested with this pest, they are so 
far weakened that when the time of flowering 
comes the bloom bears no comparison with that 
of plants that are kept clean, and, consequently, i 
oarry their leaves to the extent of the time j 
natural to them. Red spider, though this J 
troublesome little pest does not so often attack 
Azaleas as thrips do, still, where it is let to 
over-run them, the effeots are quite as bad, and 
though when the plants are exposed the insects 
may be somewhat thinned by heavy showers, 
there is always enough left to do all but irre¬ 
parable injury. The plants should be frequently 
looked over to see that they are dean, for 
although the insects will not increase so fast 
now as earlier in summer, they will keep on 
multiplying until oold weather comes. Fumi¬ 
gating with Tobacco, or some or other of its 
preparations, will destroy thrips so far as the 
living insects are concerned; but, not so the 
eggs, which they deposit under the little blaok 
varnish-like spots that will be found on the 
leaves of infested plants. For red spider fumi¬ 
gation is useless; consequently, it is much better 
to syringe with, or dip the plants iu strong 
Tobacoo water, to which has been added two 
or three ounces to the gallon of Glshurat com¬ 
pound, as this will kill any spider that may be 
present, and also destroy the thrlp?. To those 
who may not have had muoh experience with the 
insects in question, it may be well to point out 
that half-measures are all but useless, as they 
necessitate repetition of the dipping or wash¬ 
ing. The solution must reaoh the whole of the 
leaves on both their under and upper surface ; 
it should not be washed off, as sometimes prac¬ 
tised, but let to dry on, by which means it will 
destroy most of the eggs, as well as the mature 
inseote. Azaleas that are under glass should 
alike be seen to, with a view to keeping them 
free from these insects.—T. B. 


Azaleas. —These plants when attaoked by 
thrips are frequently turned out-of-doors under 
the mistaken impression that the inseote will 


Chrysanthemums.— The advice given by 
Mr. Boyce, in Gardening, September 18th, 
page 370, respecting the disbudding of Chrysan¬ 
themums, might, I venture to suggest, lead to 
disappointment; I should not advise removing 
all the buds, but one on eaoh shoot, except the 
flowers, are Intended for exhibition. My ex¬ 
perience is that a fair-sized plant, in an 8-inoh 
pot, will oarry four or five shoots, eaoh shoot 
producing three perfect flowers. Mr. Boyoe 
rightly says it is not always convenient to have 
a liquid-manure tub in the garden, and I m»y 
say that, alongwith many amateurs, I find it diffi 
oait to procure animal manures. Consequently, 

I have for the past few seasons resorted to 
artificial or ohemioal manures, and have found 
sulphate of ammonia simply invaluable, at the 
rate of 1 ounce to the gallon of water ; as liquid 
manure it may also be sprinkled on the surface 
of the soil in the pots in wet weather. The 
importance of carefully tying the shoots to the 
stakes cannot be over-estimated; and the plants 
should be sheltered from strong winds. Green 
fly is one of the worst pests the Chrysanthemum 
is liable to. Soft-soap, at the rate of about half 
an ounce to the gallon of water, while the 
plants are outside, and fumigation with Tobaooo, 
when they are taken in, are the best remedies 
for this pest; but the plants should be well 
cleaned before they are housed.— Chrysan 
thbmum. 

Solanuma.— Where Solanums are turned 
out in beds, they should now be potted, treat- 
ing them similarly to Salvias, exoept that, 
being hardier, if a oold frame or pit is not at 
hand, they need not be housed for a fortnight or 
so. When potted stand them where they will 
be screened from the mid-day sun until the 
roots have begun to move. These plants like¬ 
wise will bear a good watering immediately 
they are potted ; without It the leaves will flag, 
which must be avoided with all kinds of atook 
of a like character when transferred from the 
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open ground to pots, as If the leaves suffer in 
this way It has the effect of hastening their 
decay to an extent that makes the plants 
unsightly, in addition to the direot Injury it 
does them.—T. B. 

1682 —Treatment of Tuberoses.— 1 To 
grow Tuberoses satisfactorily in a greenhouse, 
you ought not to pot the Dulbs until the end 
of February. They will suoc8ed in any good 
garden soil if some sand is mixed with it. 
When potting, put three bulbs in a 5 inch pot, 
leaving about § an Inch of the point of the 
bulbs above the surface. As soon as potted 
place them In the warmest part of the house, 
and unless the soil is very dry do not give any 
water nntfl leaves are formed, and then the 
compost must not be kept always wet. 
They must have the warmest part of the 
house until the flower-spike begins to rise, 
when they may have a little more air. You 
must not be disappointed if they do not flower 
until the following September or October. 
When the bulbs are dormant do not expose 
them to a lower temperature than 45 to 50 
degs., as they are natives of a warm olfmate, 
and the bulbs suffer as much when they are at 
rest, if placed in a low temperature, as they do 
when growing.— Practical. 

1599.— Plants for unheated green¬ 
house. —There is no lack of suitable axd moat 
interesting subjects for such a purpose. In the 
first plaoe, a collection of Carnations, including 
some of the best varieties In esoh section, would 
of itself be sufficient to occupy a moderate-sized 
structure. A number of ohoioe border kinds 
could be wintered with the others in a small 
state with the greatest success, and the removal 
of these to the open air in spring would afford 
space for the snow and tree varieties to be 
shifted into larger pots and bloomed in the 
house. Auriculas, again, are admirably adapted 
to fill such a house, and oould either occupy it 
permanently, or be merely brought iu to bloom, 
and be kept in frames, Ac., at other times. 
Even selected seedlings afford a most charming 
display, and nothing oan be more interesting 
than raising a batch of seedliog plants every 
year, and proving them the next. In the 
autumn the house might be filled with a batoji 
of well-grown Chrysanthemums, and in summer 
with Begonias, Fuchsias, Ac. Then there are 
a host of showy bulbous plants-Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Liliums, Ac., and Spiraeas; 
Deutzlas, hardy Azaleas, Camellias, and 
Rhododendrons, to say nothing of Tea Rosea in 
pots.—B. 0. R. 

1625.— Unhealthy Bouvardias.— It is 
almost impossible that the syringing could have 
oaused the affection, for there is no plant in 
cultivation that enjoys the syringe more ; while 
growing they ought to have it at least twioe 
every bright day. More likely the soil has 
beoome sour or sodden, or yon have allowed the 
snn to sooroh the leaves. 1 do not believe in 
planting ont Bouvardias at any time, as they 
succeed perfeotly under pot treatment. Mine, 
always kept in pots, are full of healthy foliage 
right down to the rims.—B. C. R. 

1684. — Soented-leaved plants.— You 
will probably be able to find what you require 
among the numerous varieties of Pelargoniums 
that have soented foliage. These plants are 
great favourites with all who have a liking for 
sweet-scented plants, and the various varieties 
differing from eaoh other In the size and shape 
of their foliage, the habit of their growth, and 
in the odour ,they emit, enable ns to have a 
charming variety of plants that thrive under 
the same treatment. The following are a few 
good varieties: quercifolinm, oak-leaved; 
qaerolfolium minor, a useful variety, similar 
iu habit to above, but dwarfer, and with 
more finely-divided foliage; Fair Helen, an¬ 
other good oak leaved, very fragrant, and free- 
flowering ; tomentosum, large woolly foliage, 
peppennmt-soentod; Lady Scarborough, Pan- 
ley Geranium; denticutatum majua and filial- 
folium, varieties with finely-divided Fern-like 
foliage; radula major, oltron-soented; oapt- 
tatum rose-soented ; and odoratisaimum, a very 
sweet-soon ted variety.— Bohemian. 

1598. —Treatment of Cyclamen — 
These ought to be at the present time In full 
growth again after the summer’s season of rest. 
The proper time for re-potting the bulbs la In 
July or August, just when the first tigm of 
returning animation are becoming visible, and 
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oaleaa the toil ia really exhausted, or the roots 
la an unsatisfactory abate, I should nob attempt 
to re-pot them ao late, bat merely aee that the 
drainage la ia good order, and looaen the sur- 
faoe of the aoll a little, with, perhapa, a little 
top-dressing of loam, leaf-soil, and Band. Any 
extra vigorous plants, however, that are 
oocnpylng email pots may receive a moderate 
shift with advantage. In any case the plants 
should be at onoe placed under glass; a cold 
frame in an open position will do for the 
present, or a shelf or light part of the atage, not 
far from the glass, in an ordinary greenhouse ; 
though, particularly if early bloom be desired, 
a gentle warmth would be benefioiaL From 
the present time until the flowering season is 
over, the plants must not know the want of 
water for an hour, and a fairly moist atmos¬ 
phere, with plenty of light and moderate 
ventilation, but no draughts, will afford the 
most favourable conditions.—B. C. R. 

1618.—Culture of tuberons Begonias. 

—“ Hirondelle "does not surely mean to say that 
the plants have been kept growing on continu¬ 
ously since last season, which the wording of 
the query would seem to imply. If this is the 
nee, no wonder they did not bloom this summer. 

I have always found it impossible to prevent 
these Begonias going to rest about the end of 
November, and I have never yet seen a plant 
that did not bloom at every joint when once it 
had arrived at a state of full growth. I greatly 
doubt the plant being of the true “ tuberous” 
class, or it would not continue to grow through 
the winter nor refuse to bloom now.—B. 0. R. 

1698 —Treatment of Freesia alba.— 
We find Freesias do well in a compost of good 
fibrous loam, peat, and leaf-mould, in about 
equal proportions, enriched with a little dry 
oow manure, and a liberal addition of silver 
■and to keep the whole porous. The soil should 
be used somewhat coarse, and the bulbs should 
only be potted when at rest, the roots of these 
plants being so very delicate that ib is im 
possible to re-pot them after root action has 
oommenoed without a great deal of injury to 
the plants. Freesias require very little water 
la the early stages of their growth, but the 
supply should be increased bo keep pace with 
the strength of the plants. A light sanny spot 
In a frame or greenhouse is a suitable position 
for them through the winter.— Bohemian. 

1675. — Culture of Tuberoses. — •• A 
Reader of Gabdenino,” if he possesses heated 
glass structures, may enjoy Tuberoses for a 
long period ; but, supposing that he only goes 
In for greenhouse and frame-culture, he may 
Itfll have them to flower in great perfection 
daring August and September by getting good 
Imported bulbs—I like The Pearl—and potting 
them in March, and plunging the plants in a 

C fcle hotbed. The soil I use is turf, broken np 
, rotten manure or leaf-mould, and good, 
ooarae silver sand. 4-inch or 5-inoh pots, for 
ringle bnlbs, answer well, or three may be put 
Into 6-inch or 7-inoh pots. I use a good lot of 
potsherds, broken fine, for drainage, over this 
some rough soil, then a little oompost, and on 
this a good dash of sand to set the bulb on; 
then fill np so as to leave the orown of the bulb 
visible. If the soil is moist, do not water un¬ 
til it is quite dry, or algae of growth are visible. 
A sprinkle with a syringe is generally suffi¬ 
cient ; but after the leaves begin to push up 
water oarefully, and syringe overhead at 
ihutting-up time. I like frames with manure 
In them for growing this plant better than 
houses, as the atmosphere oan be kept moister, 
and rod-spider Is less to be dreaded; but as 
’the flower-spikes push up they should be re¬ 
moved to the greenhouse, be staked and care- 
lolly watered, and the blooms will open fresh, 
fair, and delightfully fragrant. As the spikes 
do not expand all their flowers at onoe, the 
lower ones that open first should be taken off 
•ingly and wired for bouquets, so that all the 
buds may have a ohanoe to expand fully.— 
J. G., Hants . 

1621—Heating 1 a greenhouse for On* 
cumbers. —In order to do Cucumbers for 
wlnter-fraiting justice, they must have a pro¬ 
perly-constructed bed with bottom-heat. Under 
«aoh bed of about 3 feet in width there should be 
three rows of 4 inch piping, and to afford suffi- 
oient top-heat about three more rows would be 
required; though perhaps a better plan would 
he t) have a 2 inoh flow along the curb on each 


side, next the glass, and a single 4-lnoh return 
pipe down the path. A leas expensive, and very 
good plan would be to have a plain stage oovered 
with elates or corrugated iron, on eaoh side on 
which to place the soil, and three rows of 4-inoh 
piping beneath eaoh of these.—B. C. R. 

1631. — Heating greenhouse with 
hue.—“ Taoora ” does not state the sise of the 
house, so that it is impossible to say how large 
the flue should be, or how far it should extend $ 
but it is not advisable to have more than one 
moderate-sized flue (say 9 Inohes by 9 inches 
internal measurement) in a house 9 feet or 10 
feet wide, or two such in one 12 feet to 15 feet 
in width. Flues have snob a pitching effect, 
that if extensively employed it is impossible to 
keep the house sufficiently moist. A flue should 
be built with good hard brloks, three courses on 
eaoh side, and covered with thiok square tiles, 
or 44 quarries,” which are made 12 inches square 
and 2 inohes thick. Use the best mortar, with 
a fourth or fifth part of fresh Portland cement 
added, this sets like a rook, and does not craok. 
Soak every brlok and tile in water before using, 
so as to 41 bind ” well. The front of the house 
Is the place for a flue in a lean-to, though it may 
run round two or three sides, if wide. A 
simpler and very good plan is to use 9-inch 
or 12 - inoh glazed drain-tiles, jointed very 
carefully with the mixture mentioned above, 
but the first 8 feet or 10 feet from the fire must 
be of briok. Zonala succeed in a moderately 
dry atmosphere better than almost anything 
else ; but plenty of water would have to be 
poured about the floor, Ac., and some flat zinc 
or galvanised pans of water plaoed on the fine 
would be very useful.—B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


1608. — Close • growing shrubs. — The 
following would probably meet your require¬ 
ments : Retinospora leptoclada, a very neat 
growing, dark-foilaged, upright-habited species, 
which is of very slow growth; R. eriooides, 
obtusa nana and filifera, Cupresaua Lawsonlana 
nana, Juniperns tamarisouolla, which la of 
dwarf-spreading habit, and J. sabina. The 
Batcher’s Broom, Baxus balearicus, Euonymus 
radloans variegatus are all of dwarf growth, and 
Gaultheria procumbens and Shallon are of very 
lowly habit. The Pernettyas are ornamental 
when oovered with berries; and Daphne Meze- 
ream is effective both in bloom and In berry.— 
J. 0. B. 

1596. — Ivy for a windy bank. — 
44 A. B.” will find no difficulty in getting Ivy 
to clothe a bank with the freshest verdure, 
however exposed it may be to storms of wind. 
We have all sorts of exposed buildings oovered 
with Ivy that get the full blast of the spray- 
laden wind fall off the Channel, where hardly 
another living shrub can faoe it, and these are 
mostly self-sown plants of the common English 
Ivy. But the larger leaved Irish Ivy is quite 
as good, as is the one usually employed for 
covering walls, or forming oarpets of foliage 
snob as 44 A. B.” desires, where little else will 
grow. I have employed it most successfully 
for carpeting under Coniferous-trees where the 
Grass refused to grow, and in geometrloal gardens 
it is one of the prettiest things employed for 
filling np designs where stonework edgings 
render it difficult to get anything else to thrive; 
in such positions it is generally dipped onoe or 
twice a-year to keep it dwarf, and the thick 
growth of young foliage it sends up is really 
beautiful. Long trailing pDnts may be planted 
and pegged down on the bank j they will root 
at every joint, and cover the bank la one season. 
—J. G., Gosport . 


ROSES. 

WHEN TO PLANT ROSES. 

The answer is, in Ootober, provided the soil and 
plants are ready. It may astonish not a few 
roaarians to be told that the delay, if any, is 
more likely to ooour in regard to the soil than 
the plants. Not a fow hardly ever think of 
preparing the former till the fall of the leaf; 
more still plant without any preparation, unless 
It be a spadeful of manure or compost thrown in 
with the roots. The early planter not only gets 
the piok of the market—the first pull at the 
Roses—but he invites and receives aid from the 
heat of the ground and the motions of the sap 
in the Rose plants. Ho thus obtains the finest 
plants at a time when they can expend their force 
in re-rooting to the greatest advantage; the 
oumulative benefit of these favouring circum¬ 
stances to the re-establishment of the Rotes It 
is almost impossible to over-estimate. As a 
matter of praotioal faot it is found that Roses 
transplanted in Ootober will be found to have 
far more numerous, stronger, and more aotive 
roots in Deoember than those that have not 
been moved at all. Root disturbance qniokens 
root activity, especially when and where the 
new root runs are superior to the old ones. The 
question, however, of the time to plant Roses ia 
considerably affected by the character of the 
Roses planted. For all snmmer and Hybrid Per - 
petual or other hardy Roses, early autnmn plant¬ 
ing ia best. The more delicate Noisettes, Bour¬ 
bons, Chinas, and Teas, are safer planted in the 
spring, especially on stiff soils and in cold locali¬ 
ties. jBut where these can be protected in severe 
winters, they may also be planted in October. 
This Is very different, Indeed, from what is 
generally termed winter planting, extending, as 
the latter does, from November to February. 
To plant semi-tender Roses in oold earth, and in 
a freezing atmosphere that keeps the plants 
semi-dormant for several months, Is to invito 
failure. The common praotloe, however, is to 
plant Tea and other tender Roses in March and 
April. As many of these are grown in pots, 
it is, however, the best practice to plant them 
out of these in a growing state towards the end 
of May; the plants will then grow away freely 
and seldom look behind them. Treated thus, 
Tea Roses will make more progress In one year 
than they do in many cases in three. The 
answer to the question of how to plant Roses 
includes in what soil, to what depth, at what 
distanoe insertion of the plants, ana other items. 
Volumes have been written on the beat soil for 
Roses, and the praotioal outcome of the whole 
matter is that first-rate Roses oan be grown on 
almost any soil, provided oare is oonstant and 
skill always at hand. Not, however, that soil 
is of little moment; the very opposite is true. 
Soil Is very vital indeed, but it is not every¬ 
thing. More, the beat Roses are by no means 
uniformly found on the best Rose soils. This 
puzzled me for years; it does ao no longer. The 
explanation is as simple as the problem of twice 
two are four. Thus, many who have the moat 
suitable soils are content with this great coign 
of vantage, and leave their Roses to their fate 
in it; henoe, that fate not seldom ends In 
failure. On the contrary, those who perforce 
have to plant Roses in poor soil never tire of 
assisting them by every means in their power, 
and are rlohly rewarded by sooting the most 
brilliant successes. F. T. D. 


1615 — Hybridising.— In this query I ex 

f oot that 44 crop” it a misprint for 44 oross.’ 

have never raised, nor even attempted to do 
ao, snob a hybrid as the one 44 Dunster ” men¬ 
tions, nor have I heard of anyone else doing so. 
Bat if the plant in question possesses any valu¬ 
able characteristics, It should by all means be 
preserved and propagated, and the experiment 
might even be worth repeating.—B. C. R. 

1700.— Covering for a cold frame. —After 
lengthened experience, end trying many different mete 
rUli, I bftve found nothing cheeper than the best Rueaian 
mats ; these also resist mors frost than anything else. 
Ia very severe weather I plaoe a layer of dry hay between 
two mats, which keeps out s she - rost— PaAcncau 
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Budding Roses. —The excessive drought 
that prevailed so long during the summer months 
rendered the bark of Rose stocks so hard, that 
it was impossible to get it in fit condition for 
bndding at the usual time; but now that copi¬ 
ous rains have fallen I would urge on all wno 
have not yet got such work complete, that It 
is not yet too late, and if done at onoe there Is 
a good proepeot of suooess. I have sometimes, 
by way of experiment, put in bads quite at the 
end of September, and they have done remark¬ 
ably well; for I may remark that very early 
bndding often results in the bads making some 
growth, and unless this gets pretty well 
matured, and a severe winter follows, the young 
growth gets so out up that it dies in spring, 
while the bads that have kept dormant start 
away strongly the following season, and make 
by far the finest growth. Therefore, unless the 
buds grow out early enough to make fairly good 
heads, they are safest when they make no 
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growth at all; tharoforo, late budding, although 
not to be reoommended generally at tnli season, 
has some advantages as well as drawbacks.— 

J. G., Hants, 

NAMBS OF PLANTS AND IFRUIT. 

»% Ai*y «mimmksaHons respecting plants or fruit tent to 
name should always oocompanu the parcel, whioh should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gaedrmum Illuhtrathd, if, 
Southompton-sireet, Strand, London, W.0% 

Names of plants.- J. N,— Alton's Heath (Erioa 
Altonlana); two Faroe, identical, Britiih Maiden-hair 

(Adiantom Oapillus-Veneris).- L. B. Sehonberg. — 

Eutooa viscera; oreeping plant, Chilian Glory Floarer 
(Ecoremooarpnsecaber).— Mrs. Alderley Shrnb, 8hrabby 
Mallow (Hibuous tyrlaous >; the other apedmen, a Statloe, 
probably the oommon Sea Lavender (Statloe Llmoninm), 

bat no leavee were sent.- B G. Bethune.—HoA Winter 

Cherry (Physalis Alkekengl).- M. F. B —1, Dorlopberle 

palmate; 2, Cape Fig-wort (Phygelius capensls); 3, Turk's- 
herb (Hemlarta glabra); 4, Pearly E/er lasting (Anten- 

naria margaritaoea)- a, B. C .—Hardy Indian Baliam 

(Impatient* glonduligera). Lulu.— Golden-leaved Spin¬ 
dle-tree (Euonymus anreo varUgatua).- Qari.— Cannot 

name Ferns from suoh email Infertile fronds- B. Rowe. 

—1, Shrubby Mallow (Blblsoos syriaens); 2, A sp*o!ee of 
Sedum, bat cannot name from specimen sent; 3 Slebold’s 

Stoneorop (Sadum Sleboldl).- W. B., Lambeth —Bunch 

of berries, the Woody Nightshade (Solanum Dulcamara); 
Rose frail, probably that of the Tarkeetan Dsarf Rose 
(Rosa rngosa). 

Names of fttlifc. — Cato. — Apple, Hawthornden; 
Peats, 1, Moorfowl Egg; 2 and 3 identioal, Williams 1 ' Bon 

Chretien.- & —Apple, Lemon Pippin.- Kirkby Lone- 

dale —Apples, 1, Early Harvest; 2. Kerry Pippin.- W. 

Bartholomew.—Poor, Not Beared Dial, bat a good fruit of 

Williame 1 Bon Ohrdtien.- S. Edgar Jacobs. —Plama, 1, 

Jefferson; 2, Diamond; Apples, 1, Monk's OodUn; 2, Car¬ 
lisle Oodlln.- B. L., Surrey. —Applee, a, Keswick Cod- 

lln ; b. Lord Saffleld ; e, Wellington or Damelow's Seed¬ 
ling; d, Cate he ad. Albert Mitchell. — Plum, Green 

Gage.- Silver Grey.—Pears, 1, Marie Louise; 2, A small 

tout of Catiliao: 8, Probably Eyewood, bat a very poor 
fruit; 4, Unhealthy fruit, which we cannot identify, prob¬ 
ably a local variety.- Alpha — Plums, 1, Wlnesour; 

2, Orleans; 3 and 4 identical, f iotoria.- Alex Gardner. 

—Applee, i, Oox’e Pomona; 2, Carlisle Oodlln; 8, Welling¬ 
ton or Damelow's Seedling ; 4, Flower of Kent 

TO OOBBBSPOND1INTO. 

WiUowboumc. —Procuring Queen 8took seed : Reliable 
seed of this and any other variety of the 8took can be ob¬ 
tained from any re«peotable seedsman.- F. W. G.— 

Woolron and 0 , Florists, Passlac, New Jersey, U S A.- 

W. M. D .—Diseased Pansy-leaves: We received your 
letter, but it did not contain any leavee. Pleaee tend 

again.- JL and A. Morrison, Elgin. —An exoellent 

gathering of floe strains of Anttrih'nums and French 

Marigolds.- B. C. Ravsnscroft.—Deub'e ani single 

Begonias : A varied and exoellent gathering of large and 
brilliantly-coloured flowers. 

BUIsBS FOB OORRHSPONDBNT8. 


QARDnmrs fret of charge V correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down tor their gvidanos, AM communications for 
in ser tio n should be clearly and eoncitehu written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gar> 
nvnio, 87, Southamptonetreet, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publish sr. The 
name and address of the sender art required in addition to 
emu designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query it tent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gaedrmim has to be eenl to press some time in advanot of 
date, they oannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately /Mowing the receipt of their oommunieatioiu. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such ae oannot 
Will be classified, mill be found in tke different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
send means vary eo infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those tsho reply 
would do wsU to mention the looalities in which their esperi- 
sues is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardrsqm should mention the number In wAioA they 
appeared* 

184L— Destroying caterpillars* —Will eomeone 
pleaee to tell me how beet to kill oateipillars 7— E M. V. 

1842.— Sommer-flowering 8dllas.—Will eomeone 
kindly tell me when balbs of the summer-flowering SoUlae 
should be planted 7-A. F. 

1843 —Spiders on Hollies.— Can anyone kindly in¬ 
form me how to destroy these pests, at they have attacked 
all the Hollies in the plaos?—E. P. P. H. 

1844 —Destroying wild Mint-—Can anyone kindly 
tell me what is the beet way to get rid of wild Mint, grow¬ 
ing in my garden under the Gooseberry-bushes 7—J. O. 

1846.—Fir-trees for the seacoast— Will someone 
pleaee to tell me what trees of the Fir species flourish beet 
on exposed parte of the coast in the south-west of England 7 
—Bsrxbwbll. 

1846. —A model garden.— Having seen. In a sche¬ 
dule of prises effered at one of our local flower shows, a 
olass for model gardens, would someone experienced 
kindly give me details ae to how to make one 7 -Macduff. 

1847. —Worms in a bowling-green i—Could any 
reader of gaadbwuto kindly tell me how to rid a bowling- 
green of wormi? There Is snob a quantity of them that 
the green in a morning is oovered with soiL— Bowliro- 
Grbbr. 

1848. —Tar for woodwork.— When using tar as a 
paint for woodwork ahoold it be need as reoeived from the 
gee works, or mixed with something eleef If the latter, 
what other snbetanoe, and in what proportion 7 —Gsorob 
Baals Purr or. 


1849.— Trees and shrubs fbr a ecreen.— I want 
to maks a screen of trees and shrubs Will someone 
kindly name tome varieties of both Unde of rapid growth? 
As to trees. Is there any objection to Sycamore 7 -Jab. 
Tasrbr, Tipton. 

1860. — Trees for shelter.-My garden is much ex¬ 
posed to strong norto-eatt and south-westerly winds. 
What is the beet and quickest-growing tree to plant ae a 
shelter? 1 thought of Poplar*. If so, which variety Is 
best?—Rusncus. 

1861. — Apples and Pears for eordona—will 
soseeone experlenoed In frult-growisg kindly name six 
Pears and six Apples suitable for oordoo planting on 
rather a light eoil, with sand about 8 feet below the sur¬ 
face ?-E. Smith. 

1862. —Parsley and Wall Rue Terns.— Can the 
Parsley Fern be grown under a glass shade, and under 
what treatment does It prosper beet? Also, can the Wall 
Rue Fern be grown except on a wall 7 When alone It 
seems to thrive —M. 

1858.—Ornamental Grass.— What is (the beet sort 
of ornamental Grass for patting In beds as an edging, 
together with such plants ae Lobelia, Pyrethrum, Golden 
Feather, & j. 7 Can it be raised from seed, and how should 
it be treated?—A Subsoribsr. 

1864 — Pansies and Violas.— Can any reader of 
Gardrotko explain satisfactorily the difference between a 
Pansy and a viola ? 1 have never heard of any sure test 
by whloh they may be distinguished. Dose the true Viola 
ever seed?—J. Mahsfirld. 

1866. —Climbing plant for stone walL—I want a 
climbing plant that will oling to a stone wall, facing 
south-east—one that flowers preferred. Will any reader 
of Gardhhdu) please advise me what to get and the best 
time to plant it? Looallly, South Yorkshire.—^W. J. W. 

1856.—Hardy plants and bulbs.— WUl some 
reader of Gardrriho kindly tell me the names of the beet 
hardy plants that produoe red flowers; also a list of 
plants that will grow best on a ohalky soil? And what 
art the ee ri es t and best kinds of hardy bulbs for a novios 
to grow ?—W. Licia. 

1867. — Wintering tuberous Begonias and 
Gloxinlan— Having only one greenhouse, and being 
anxious to eoonomise epaoe, 1 should be glad to know If 1 
oould winter tuberous Bigonias and Gloxinias in an 
Apple-houwl How often do they require water after the 
foliage dies down T-Amatbur. 

1868 —Plants fbr exhibition —Would someone ex- 
parienoed la showing kindly name four plants, to be 
grown in pots, distinct varieties, to be shown In the middle 
of August next? They must be kinds that will not re¬ 
quire a higher temperature than 84 degs. or 40 dsge. 
anring ihj winter.—W t Fulebr. 

1869.—Cinerarias dying suddenly .—My Cine¬ 
rarias until lately have been doing exceedingly well: but 
within the last few days two of them have suddenly 
drooped and died. I have examined the roots, and can 
And no traoe of wlreworm. Can anyone kindly tell me 
the erase and Its remedy?— WoodlamdSi 
1860 . — Perennials for a shady garden.-1 
should be glad of toe names of a lew hardy and ahowy 
perennials to plant now la my very until and rather 
shady garden. I should require those kinds that need 
least attention, as, to addition to having very little time, 

I have still less exporisnoe.—E. W. H. W. 

1861 —Vines injured by sulphur.— The vines in 
my vinery were three years ago accidentally injured by 
the fames of salphar. Taey have never really recovered 
from the cheok. and the prodnoe ia most uosatlsfaokonr. 
How can 1 best renovate them? Would watering the 
border with dilated stable drainings be any good 7— 
J. S. N. 

1362.— Making manure-water.— I shall be glad if 
someone will inform me whether It ia belter to make 
manure-water from manure that has fermented, or from 
manure that has not fermented; and whether the ammo- 
ntaoal properties of unfermented manure are greater than 
in manure that has fermented; and if ammonia is a food 
or a stimulant?—G. Ourrib. 

1863. —Plants fbr a sunless greenhouse.—I 
have a minute glass structure (about 6 feet square) that 
my builder playfully calls a greenhouse. This Is situated 
in a oorner, where it gels no sun whatever, save in Jane 
and July, from about 4 30 to 6 am. Can I grow anything 
bat Ferns In It 7 If so, I should be glad of the names 
of a few hardy plants.—E. W. H. W. 

1864 —Moving Lillee.—I wish to move some Lilies— 
martagoo, candid tun, longiflornm, ho.—from my present 
garden; but 1 oannot plaoe them In their permanent 
quarters till the spring. WUl someone kindly tell me 
whether I should take up the bnlbe now the roots an at 
rest and let them dry, or whether I ahoold risk the re¬ 
moval in the spring?— East Riders. 

1866 .—Shrubs and plants beneath Elm-trees. 
—What shrabe or plant) will grow beet beneath a row nf 
large Elm-trees bordering an avenue 7 There Is a boundary 
waU immediately behind the trees, giving oamplete 
shelter to the north; hot the aspect is entirely open to 
the south, and it is very sonny. There It a regular net¬ 
work of roots from the Elm-trees.—A RsannrxR. 

1866. —Culture of Lapagerla rosea.—! have'an 
old plant of this Lapagerla that Is flowering well at pre¬ 
sent, but Its leavee are poor; they wither and fall off. 
What would be the beet thing to do to prevent this? 
Would cutting It down do it any good? It Is In a oool, 
airy greenhouse, and it was potted last November in 
ordinary eoil, and the roots then seemed to be healthy.— 
J. H. 

1867. —Treatment of Lilies.—I have a number of 
LUles—oandidnm, auratum, he.—growing in large tube 
on a verandah, facing east; they have flowered well, 
though only p'anted ia the spring. A lot of hardy Ferns 
were also irat in the tabs, which I thought would afford 
some shelter to the Lillee. After the LUles had died down 
I stUl oontinned to water the soil weU for the sake of the 
Ferns, and now the Lilies have all oome up again very 
vigorously—leavee about 6 inches in length, would some¬ 
one kindly advise me what to do 7 ShaU I pot the LUles 
by themselves, and when? Also, wiU doing so prevent 
them flowering next summ er 7 —Mart Boon. 
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1868.—Norfolk Island Pine.— I have a fine Norfolk 
Island Pine growing in a tub, bat it has been allowed t# 

O , and some of its lower branches are dead; others. 

alive at the tip*, are losing their spines. Will 
someone tell me if I allow Fiona repens, or the variegated 
Chinese Hoaeyeuokle, to grow over the lower boughs, I 

should iojafe the plant? Hhonld it have plenty of i- 

water? II wai re-potted this spring.—M J. W. 

1869.—Culture of Gladiolus brenohleyennla. 
—Will someone kindly give me some advioe as to the 
culture of this Glad tolas 7 I purchased one dosan bulbs 
from a verygood firm last March, none of whloh have 
flowered. Would this be owing to having pat a layer of 
fresh manors instead of rotten at the roots? 1 cannot 
think this is the oanse; they all look very sturdy and well, 
although no sign of flower. The soil is chiefly day.— 
Yioaraoi, Nelson, Lanes. 

1870.— Growing Tab«ro3ee.—My greenhoass is 
12 feet by 10 feet, lean-to. 1 have a two-barnoil-stove. 
WiU anyone kindly teU me if this will be sufficient to bent 
it so as to grow Tuberoses 7 II la placed at the end of the 
house, opposite the door. How oan the fames from the 
stove, whloh are sometimes offensive, be best carried off I 
The temperature of the greenhouse for the last few nights 
has been down to 63 degs. Is It time to light the stove 
now, and should it be plaoed under the front stage of the 
greenhouse ?—Gordos. 

1871.— Notice to quit a garden.— I am subtenant 
of a garden, from whion 1 have reoalved notice to quit oa 
August 12th, 1888. When 1 took the plaoe. nine years 
slnoe, it wee in a bad state. I bought two dosen Goose- 
berry-bnahes and planted three years ago Can I cl ai m 
compensation, or, failing that, ora I take the boshes op 7 
I have nowhere to pat them, eo yon may think it had 
policy to destroy them; but it is spite that has Induced 
the proprietor to give ms notioe to leave, and I do Ml 
want him to reap the fruit of my lab oar. —O. E. O. 

1372.—Room and Clematis near London.— Can 
anyone kindly inform me what Roms—dim oars, stan¬ 
dards, and bosh, distinguishing each kind, and riving 
their oolonre—would be likely to succeed best In the 
neighbourhood of 8t. John's, near Lawleham, about four 
mUee from London? SoU, a fairly good and deep losss. 
with a sandy subsoil, formerly market-garden ground. 
Also, whether the dd-faehkmed, aweet-eoented Clematis 
would be likely to snooted there I Any onltnral hints 
will be valuable.—I qxoramus. 

1873. — Unhealthy Thnnbergia. —WiU scmaoM 
kindly inform me what is probably the matter with n 
young plant of Thnnbergia grandtflora, whloh I have had 
about three months 1 It sends out side branohee 2 feet OS 
8 feet long, the points of whloh drop off, sometime* as 
mach as a foot in length. It has now eenl np a sucker 
whioh is fully Hnahdiameter, and It is growing at the 
rate of 2 Inches daily. Shall I leave theenoker alone? The 
plant is in a warm greenhouse, with a temperature rang¬ 
ing from 66 degs. to 80 degs. I put it in an 8-inoh pot 
h elnos.—F arlstbhse. 

1874.—Plums decaying Just before ripening. 
—I have had a Plum-tree for 10 year, and ever rinoe it 
began to bear the fruit has always decayed jnst as tbty 
are turning oolrar. It is a Oox’s Seedling. Sometimes 
the trait oraoks at the bottom and gam exude*; bait 
whether oraoked or not, the whole of the fruit decay. 
The tree looks well, grows weU, has dean leaves, and the 
fruit grows as large ae a emaU ban's egg. Other Plum- 
trees (standards) do weU in the same garden- 1 e.. Green 
Gage, Vlotoria, Black Drop, and two others. The soil In 
rich loam, snbeoU chalk. I shall be glad If any experi¬ 
enced fruitgrower oan tell me the erase.—Gno. B» 
Brioiitlimo. 

1875.— Treatment of Msreohal Nlel Rose.— 
Last winter I potted a Maidohal Niel Roes in a lO lnoh 
pot, intending, if possible, to grow It in the form of n 
bush, and, when too large, either to plant It in the border, 
or throe It away. It started to grow early in the spring, 
when I nipped the lead out of toe two longest shoots to 
make it bushy and oanse It to break out at the joints to 
flower. Slnoe then it has made about half-a-doun loog 
•hoots, probably from 6 feet to 8 feet long, bat has not 
had a single flower on it. WUl it do to prone it baok 
now, or early in spring; or would it be better to peg the 
•hoots down to the pot top? It is In a greenhouse, 
heated to about 46 degs. or 50 degs. in winter.—A m arsun, 
Lincolnshire. 

1876.—Cultivation of Vinos In pots.— Some years 
ago I read one or more articles on toe above subject In 
Gardbriko, and, if my memory la correct, I believe It was 
stated that the earns Vine oould be fruited in the same 
pot for a few years. Slnoe then, however, I have read 
that such Vines are of no nee after the first crop of Grapes 
is token. In large establishments 1 have no doubt they 
throw away the forced pot Vines and raise their own stoak 
as required a 


1 annually. Now I want to grow Grapes In pots 
in a heated lean-to nooee, and the ohlef point I Wien to 
know is—Can I, with some system of management, malm 
the sam) plants (ia pots) bear fruit annually for a far* 
years? I believe Mr. Rivers, of Sawbrldgeworth, ex¬ 
pressed his opinion in Gardhrivo that this plan was 
practicable. Will some experlenoed Grape-grower give m 
an instructive article on toe anbjsot? -J. H. L 
1877.—Doubling and colouring of flowers.— 
The fact of last year's single Dahlia-roots prod u cing 
double flowers this year, as reported by one of your oouw 
•pendente, is confirmed by a friend of mine in North 
Middlesex. I have not found toe same here; bat eaano 
HoUyhooke whioh were tingle last year have pat forth 
doable flowers this year. I grew them from my own seed 
from choice flowers, bnt all were single, as is oommon; 
bat they were so handsome, and made snoh a brilliant 
row, that I resolved to spare them, contrary to my usual 
praotios as to seedlings oomlng up single, and this year 
all are doable, though ae plants very inferior tolastyearis. 
About toe same time I bought seed as Polyanthus, whloh 
was very slow In germinating; bnt when planted out all 
toned out to be OowsUps. Ae I meant them for an 
edging, and as they were very effective, I did not oan Use 
this, bnt put toe plants aside for the winter, and oo plant¬ 
ing out again in spring several of them produced brown 
or orange flowers. Dj them things depend on peculi¬ 
arities of season, or art they only the result of oamfol 
culture? I suppose that it is tons that doable flowers and 
new colours are produced.—W. M. O. 
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To the following queries briq editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

1878.- Wintering Dahlia roots.— Nearly all my 
Dahlia room rotted away last year. They were kept la a 
loft over an Apple-boose. Would a dry dark oillar 
without windows, on ground floor, be a good place to stow 
them In for the wioter, and if so, should they be covered 
or I f‘ exposed ?—E. 8 T. 

[Dahlia roots should keep well during the winter in a 
dry, dark cellar, and it is a good plan to cover the tubers 
ovtr with some dry earth. Any traces qf decay that occur 
should be immediately removed , or the rot will speedily 
spread and destroy all the roots.} 

1879 —Sowing Abutllan and Anemone seed.— 
When ought Abutiloa seed to be sown, and also Anemone 
seed!—E. P. 

(In both cases the seed should be sown as soon as it is 
ripe. The Abutilon should be raised in a covtfortably 
worm house in light, sandy soil, and the Anemone should 
be sown in a sunny position out-of -doors j 
18*). -Plum-trees not fruiting.- 1 have seven 
laage-slsed Victoria Plum-trees. They bloom well, but 
they do not bear muoh fruit. I only got 22 Plums off them 
this season. What Is the reason 7 Gan 1 do anything to 
Induoe them to bear 7-A 8 ubscbibsb 
[The best thing to do will be to root-prune the Plum’ 
trees. Dig a trench around each tree, about U feel or 
5 feet from its stem, to a depth of t feet or 3 feet, and cut 
off all the roots found themn. Fill this trench up again 
with some good, fresh, turfy soil, and this will indues the 
trees to make abundance of fibrous roots, and probably 
bear fruit satisfactorily afterwards.} 

1881.— Planting Vines.— Will you kindly ray it now 
would be a good time to plant Vines, and what soil you 
advise for an outside border 1 Our present Vines, which 
hava borne very well these la ft 10 years, have only two or 
three bonohes this year, co 1 fear they are not worth trans¬ 
planting 7—0. B. 

[Now is a very good time to plant Vines. A good soil 
for an outside border would be turfy loam, crushed bones, 
and brick and mortar rubbish, mixed, and it should be 
well drained. If the Vines, which are now in an unsatis¬ 
factory condition, are healthy, would it not be a good plan 
to try the effect of lifting the roots and rt-platuino them 
i n the manner often recommended in the pages of Gam- 
rourae. If properly done, surprising results often follow 
this treatment.} 

1888 - Scallions.— Can you tell me what these are 
nke, and how to grow them 7 1 have heard them praised 
ae being very good in salads in spring as a substitute for 
O .lone.—E kquibbb 

[This question is answsred in this wiekfs issue of Gab- 
ossrife, p. 395. The note referred to will also answer 
other enquiries on the same subject received this week.} 
188) —Killing wire worm a.—Will lime, dug Into 
tho around, kill wireworms 7 If not. will you tell ms how 
to rid my garden of these re <ts 7-R B a 
[Lime is an excellent thing to use for the destruction of 
these pests, especially that which has first been used in 
the purification of gas, and is, therefore, known as gas- 
Urns. It should be dug in in the winter, and the ground 
should be left in a rough state, so that frost can freely 
enter if.l 

1?8I-— Fruit-trees in pots.— Ia my orchaid-houte, 
which is a lean-to, I oannot get Pears and Plums to set; 

a trees are young and healthy, and bloom well. I sin 
1 they require more air when in bloom. I have turned 
Item out-of-doors. What I want to know. wUl It do them 
soy barm to keep them out-of-doors all winter, and brieg 
mo i'fto the house just before they commence blooming, 
and will It do to put them outside ia the daytime, when 
ine, when in flower, and take them In at night? 1 will 
feel thankful if anyone will assist me. —Cbavbb. 

[Pears and Plums in pots can be wintered quite safely 
Outdoors, provided some means of protection is devised for 
the pots, either by plunging them to the rims in coal- 
ashes, or by packing a quantity of strawy Utter around 
them. If the ventilation of the house oannot be improved, 
u would be a good plan to set the trees outside on fine days 
when in flower; but, as this involves a deal of labour, it 
would be the most economical to provide adequate means 
qf ventilation ] 

1885 —Liquid-manure for Chrysanthemums 
and Roses.— Would you kindly say which is best to mike 
liquid-manure from—guano or from the dry, fresh oow- 
manure— for Chrysanthemums and Roses 7 —Gobook. 

[Guano, dissolved in water and used in a weak state, is 
a good manure for these plants; but it is rather heating 
in tte nature, so, all things considered, it is best to give 
preference to that made from cow-manure. This, if used 
»n a clear state, and not too strong, is one of the best and 
safest of all forms of liquid-manure .] 

1886—Watering Fuchsias in winter.—Is it ad¬ 
visable to water Fuchsias throughout the winter, or leave 
off at a certain period 7 The Fuchsia) are in pots in a 
greenhouse.—W. Lawrbncb. 

Uf the Fuchsias are old plants , they will require very 
Utile water indeed during the winter, only just enough to 
keep the wood from shriveUing; but, if they are young, 
freshly-struck plants, they should be kept gently growing 
on through the winter, and, therefore, will require a suffi¬ 
cient supply of water at the roots to keep the soil moist.} 
1887.— Temperature of greenhouses.— I have 
uree greenhouses. In one 1 keep a few Camellias and 
Asalea*, In another flowering plants, and in the third 
Maidenhair Ferns. Will you kindly tell me what heat 
I should keep the three structures at by day and night 
darir g the winter months 7 -Ez. Brows. 

[The greenhouse containing the Azaleas and CameUiae 
wul only requireJust sufficient heat to exclude frost. The 
one filled with flowering plants should be kept at about 
SO degs. at night and 55 dtgs. or 60 degs. during the day¬ 
time, with ventilation according to the state of the weather 
outside ; the more severe the cold of the external atmot- 
ftjere the lower should be the temperature in the house 
remarks apply exactly to the house fitted with 
Maiden hair Ferns.) 
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1888. —Tall Chrysanthemums.— Would you please 
let me know the probable reason of my Chrysanthemums 
Qn pots In a greenhouse) growing eo tall and spindly! 
Are the pots too small—they are In 6-lnch ones?—w. 
Lawrbscr. 

[The Chrysanthemums have probably never been stopped ; 
v to, that is one reason qf their being so tall, and then 
again, as they have grown in a greenhouse, they may 
not have had sufficient ventilation, and 5-inch pots, if the 
plants are of any size, are certainly too small for them.} 

1889. —O over lag a balcony.—I have a baloouy I 
wish to oover, 12 feet long. What would you reoommend 
me to plant at this season 7 —Hamilton. 

[The season being now much advanced, probably the 
test thing to plant to produce an immediate effect would 
be some good Ivies that have been grown in pete during 
the cummer, and which, consequently, could at once be 
put out with safety.} 

1890 — Salplglossls going to seed.— I sowed some 
seed of the Salplglonli in the open ground in the spring 
of the year; a tew of them came up and grew Into healthy 
Plants, full of buds, whioh 1 have long watohed, hoping 
they would open well This morning, on examining them 
mors closely, I found that what I bad imagined were buds 
were all seed vessels, with the seed nearly ripe, without 
there having been any appearance of blossoms I should 
like to know if this la a oommon occurrence 7 -P. W, 
Bdington. 

[ It is net possible for this plant, or any other, to produce 
seed-vessels and nearly ripe seed without having first 
developed healthy blossoms. Possibly you may have over¬ 
looked them, or they may have been hidden by the foliage.] 

1891— Ripening Tomatoes.—! hive a large quan¬ 
tity of Tomatoes in the open ground: the fruit have grown 
to the full size and in au extraordinary qaantity, but, 
owing to several eevere froete, I have been compelled to 
out t h e m before they are ripe—Indeed, they are quite 
green. 1 have hung them up, with some part of the 
foliage attached, in the apex of a greenhouse. I should 
like to know If they will ripen with this treatment?—F. W. 
Bscs. 

[Tomatoes, ij full grown, or nearly so, will ripen very 
well indeed treated in the manner you have described.] 
1392.—Insects on Adlantum Farleyenee.—win 
you kindly Inform me the name ol the insects on the frond 
of A. Farleyenst, whioh I send 7 I trill he muoh obliged 
if you will kindly tell me how to get rid of them 1 can 
keejp them down with constant attention, but would like 
to he entirely rid of them. The plant Is In exc.llent 
health —Fablbtbssb 

[The insects on the Fern frond sent are the brown or 
Tortoise scale, which often is a great pest on Fern*. If 
you can kiep them down as you say, persevere with your 
own method of treatment, because, if an ordinarily strong 
insecticide was applied to such a tender-leaved plant as 
Iks one in question, in all probability it would be de¬ 
frayed. 1 

1898.— Asparagus plumosus —Could you pleese 
give ms any inf armadas as to the propagation of Aspara¬ 
gus plumoeus 7-w. M D. 

[This question is answered in Gardbxibs, Sent, lfth, 
p. 387. ] 

I89t— Keeping frost out of a pit. —Cut you 

S ease to tell me whether it would be posable to keep the 
oet out of a small, one-light, brlok pit by means of an 
oil-stove or otherwise?—J L Fullbe. 

[There should be no difficulty in keeping the frost out of 
a brick pit with the aid qf an oil-stove, with the addition 
of a covering qf some kind over the light in severe 
weather.] 

1895— Using Tomatoes.— Would you please say 
how Tomatoes art used -whether oooked or uncooked 7— 
Riadbb. 

[Tomatoes are used in both ways —uncooked and sliced 
up for a salad and also cooked in various ways. They 
are, if fresh and ripe, equally good in both forms.] 

1896.—Striking Heliotrope cuttings.— Oan I 
strike oattlngs of Heliotrope now, and what Is the best 
way of doing it? 1 put a cutting In a pot a few days 
ago; but I four it Is dead now the plant withers so easily. 
—J. 8. 

[Guttings qf Heliotropes will strike freely now, if rather 
sqft shoots be selected, and inserted in light, sandy soil, 
moderately thick, in pots or pans. These should be placed 
when filled with cuttings in a warm and dose frame, well 
shaded from the sun, and, if kept rather moist , they will 
soon root. When that is the case gradually inure them to a 
full exposure to light and air , and they can either be 
wintered in the pots and pans, or be potted off singly into 
small pots. Heliotropes should be kept throughout the 
winter in a moderately warm house; if in a low tem¬ 
perature they often perish.] 

1897.— Wintering plants.— Oan I winter a Screw 
Pine, an Aloe, and India-rubber-plants la a cold green¬ 
house, wherein frost *111 oertaio'y gtt? If not, would 
they stand the gas In living-room? -Frostv Jack 
[The plants named would almost certainly perish dur¬ 
ing the winter in an unheated greenhouse. They may be 
wintered in a living-room, and when so kept they will all 
be greatly benefited by having the leaves sponged, to free 
them from dust, once a-week.) 

1898 — Apple-tree not bearing.—I have an Apple- 
tree that hie been planted three years; but it has neither 
grown or froited, while two cthere, planted at the same 
Ume oloie 1 1 it, have done very well Would it do to out 
it down and graft It again 7—W. J. W. 

[As the Apple-tree in question has neither grown nor 
borne fruit in three years it must be in bad health, and it 
would be useless to graft it. Root it out, and plant 
another healthy tree of a good kind at the end of October.) 

1899.— Treatment of Adlantum Parity an se — 
Should the foliage of this Fern be kept as fresh m p:ss bis 
daring the winter, or allowed to turn brown by slight dry¬ 
ing off, and then be cut away whan fresh growth begins 
in spring 7 I shall be able to keep It in a temperature of 
60 degs a’l winter.- Fabibtbbbb. 

[It is better not to dry this Fern off at all; but Just keep 
it gently growing on through the winter , especially as a 
temperature qf 60 degs. can be maintained in cold weather 
in the structure in which it is growing .] I 


1900.—Treatment of Lapageria alba.— Will my 
Lapagtrla alba take any harm in tbs greenhouse by reason 
•f the beat when I commence to use It for foroing 
Rosee 7 It Is about seven years old, and has never homo 
flowers tUl this year: but I see there are two oomJng out 
now. It is In a small barrel filled with peat soil, and has 
been carefully and plentifully watered during the summer. 
—J. 8. 

[The Lavageria alba is very impatient qf heat, and 
certainly the temperature requisite to force on Roses in 
the spring would be much too high for its welfare. By all 
means, keep the two things separate.] 

1901 -Globe Artichokes.— Will you kindly ten me 
how to treat Globe Artichokes? I have a quantity of old 
plants, whioh hsve not been moved for years. Should I 
dig them up and plant them in afresh plot of ground—and 
when should th*s be done? Would a border faolng north 
suit them 7-A. F. 

[The bat plan to treat these Artichokes will be to let 
them remain where they are until the middle or end qf 
March, and then dig them up and divide the crowns, and 
re-plant them on a fresh, weU-dug and manured piece of 
open ground, well exposed to the sun. A north border ie 
not a good place for them.] 

1902.—Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flower¬ 
ing.— Is it pofriole to get zonal Pelargoniums, such as 
Vesuvius and Henry Jsooby, to flower in winter, if 
plants, whioh have been out-of-doors during the summer, 
were taken up now, potted, and out back, or is it best to 
try ^cuttings 7 1 have a oool greenhouse and pits.— 

[The two kinds qf zonal Pelargoniums named are 
amongst the very best of winter bloomers; but plants 
taken up from a bed now and potted would not be at all 
likely to give satisfactory results. The proper way is to 
pot on young plants in the spring, and place them out-qf- 
doors in beds during the summer, and keep all flower- buds 
picked off them until the autumn. So treated when 
moved into the greenhouse, if a comfortably warm and 
dry atmosphere is maintained in it, they will flower freely 
nearly the whole winter through.) 

1908 —Heating a greenhouse.-! have a small 
conservatory attached to my house, and I miah to beat It 
effectually. I have tried stoves previootl*; but 1 And 
they dry up the atmosphere so. What would be the beet 
plan to adopt 7 - Last Amatbub. 

[The beet plan would be to have a small saddle boiler , 
well set, and a couple of rows ofl-inch hot-water piping con¬ 
nected therewith running round the conservatory. Saddle 
boilers, if properly fixed, are but little trouble to attend to, 
and they t oiu consume almost any kind qf fuel, either 
cinders , small coal, or coke. This answer also applies to 
a query on the same subject, signed “ Borgalyf] 

1904.- Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns.-Do 
Maiden-hair Ferns die down in the winter, or ought the 
fronds to he out off 7 If so, what treatment do they re¬ 
quire to start them * grain 7 They are kept la a oool green¬ 
house.—W. M. D. 

[Maiden hair Ferns do not die down in the winter. 
The fronds need not be cut off—only those required for 
mixing with cut flowers. As they are growing in a cod 
greenhouse, the best plan would be to re-pot them in the 
spring, just as they are pushing up their main crop of 
fronds. A good compost for them consists of turfy peat 
and loam, with a little leaf soil and sharp sand added. 
In potting presi the soil down firmly, and provide the pots 
with an abundance of drainage.) 

1906.— Fuchsias and Begonias losing their 
flower-buds.— I have some healthy-looklng specimens 
of these growing with other plants In a glaes window bos, 
but all tne flower-buds drop < ff. They are plunged np to 
the rims of the pots in Coooa-nut-flbre. The position Is a 
very shaded one. Is this likely to be the oauee of the 
mitohief ?—J. A. Evbrton. 

[No doubt the position qf the window-box is too shady 
for these plants; they require sufficient exposure to the 
sun to slightly harden the growth, otherwise the flower 
buds almost always drop off in the manner complained. 
Another season, if possible, place the box in a lighter 
place.) 

1906. — Treatment of standard Fuchsias — 

What is the beet treatment for standard Fachsias, whioh 
are wanted to grow to a height of 7 feet or 8 feet ? 1 ob¬ 

tained one from a gardener in the spring, about 4 indies 
In height, and it Is now about 18 inches high 1 out off 
all the side-shoots as soon as they appear, also any buds 
whioh grow, I have It In the open air In a pot J net now, 
hot have a conservatory in which I could put It, if neoes- 
sary.—Z bbidib 

[So far the Fuchsia has been treated rightly. Let the 
leading shoot grow on unstopped until the requisite height 
is attained, and then stop it, and a head will soon be 
formed. A strong stake will be required to support the 
plant when the head is formed. It is now late in the sea¬ 
son for much more growth to take place; but keep it gently 
grouting on during the winter in the conservatory, and in 
the spring encourage it to make all the growth possible, 
and keep it under glass until June.) 

1907. -Unhealthy Chrysanthemums.—* On re- 
turntrg home after a holiday I find my Chrysanthemums 
In pots looking very bad ; the leaves are tuned black and 
rutty-looking and drylrg up, and there is a nasty, dusty 
appearanoe about au the plants. Is this thilps? What 
can 1 do, and what Is the probable oause cf the miichief? 

I found the soil very dry, end am giving liquid-manure. 
—Bboinhbb. 

[Drought is the undoubted cause of the injury to these 
plants. If Chrysanthemums are allowed to suffer at any 
period of their qrowth for want of water at the root, they 
will be sure to lose their foliage. Liquid-manure will 
do them good; but the whole ball of earth should be well 
soaked with clear water first. Frequent syringing8 will 
do them good also.] 
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TTVACINTHS.—12 splendid fint-atz. bulbs 

TJ- in 12 distinct shades of white, red, yellow, and blue, 
named, for pots or glaa*e«, 2s. 6d.; 2t, 4s. fid. Finest 
imported.—W. 11. HUDSON, High road. Lower Edmonton, 
London__ 

TTYAClNTHS, for pots and bedding, 4 eaoh 

T-T white, blue, and red, only la.'fd. dozen; 9s. Gd., 1G0; 
worth double. Mixed, all colours, Is. dczen; 7s. Gd., 100. 
Or der early.—HUDSON, as ab we. _ 

■TULIPS. — Dac Van Thol, acarlet, 50, la. 64 ; 

103, 2j. 9d. Finest mixed, sereral best sorts 60, 1«. 91., 
100.3s; double pure white Lx Oandeur, CO, Is. 91 ; 100, 3 a. 
Note p ricia —W. H HUDHON, Lower Edmonton. _ 

O ROCCJS — Largo Yellow, Cloth of Gold, 

Cloth of 8ilve', M*ye b?or, blue, Madame Mina, striped. 
Baron Brunow, purple, all Is. per 100; Mont Blanc and 
Queen Victoria, both white, Is. 3d. per 100; m'xed all 
colours. 9d. per 100.—W. H. HUDSON, direct importar, 
Lower Edmonton. 

H UDSON'S BULBS. — No fancy prices. 

Soilla aibirioa, lovely sky blu9. large bulbr, 2j , 100 : 
note price; Snowdropj, single or double. 2s , 103; Feathered 
Hyacinths, blue. 8i. doteu; 4i . 100. — HtlFMON. as above. 

PHEASANT S - EYE NARCLSSUS. — Fine 

Dutch grown bulbs, 2s. 100; Biflorns, handsome twin- 
flower Nardssus 8d dozen; 2»., 60; 3s. 6d., 100.—W. H. 
HUDSON, High-road, Lower Edmonton. _ 

A BOVE special offers are for orders reaching 
me bv October 3rd (not later), afterwards List prices 
chargel. Qaa'ity tho bast. Orders of 10*. and upwards 
oxrrisgo pud Price List gratis.—W. H. HUDSON, Direct 

Bulb Importer. Lower Edmonton. London. 


EXHIBITION HYACINTHS, for pots and 

■*-* glatses, 12 different Guest sorb?, ad Madame de Stael, 
King of Blues, Bouquet Cnnstans, Grande Vedette, 4c., 3«. 6d. 
SPLENDID HYACINTHS for pots and glasses. large, firm, 
and all different named, true, 12, 2a. 9d. FINE HYA¬ 
CINTHS, named, blue. Is. 91.. red 2a 3d, white, 3e. doz. 
BEDDING HYACINTHS, mixed or separate colours, 
Is. 6d. doz.; 9s, 100 TULIPS, Duo Van Thol. red and yellow, 
2a. 6d. 100; 20a. 1,000; La Oanieur 1 finest double white), 2 1 9d 
100; 20a. 1,000; Keizerkrooa. 6a. 100; mixed aingle or double, 
3a 100; 22a. 6d. 1,000 SNOWDROPS. Elwts’ Giant, 2s. 6d., 
ordinary aingle. Is. 6d. 100; Scillasibirioa (extra large), 2s. 6d. 
100. CROCUSES, best named. 9a. 100’ largo yellow, la. 6d. 
white, la. 3d.; blue and striped, la. ICO All carriage paid. 
Special pric* for large quantities.—M. TENCH, Shruboery- 
atxeet, Kidderminster. 

Daffodils from Healthy Stocks 

AT MODERATE PRIORS. 

SIT Tho following at Is. 6d. per dozen, or 
10s. 6d per 100, 

HORBULARIA CONSPICUA, and C. citri- 

dus Giant Iriah Prinoeps, grand bulbs, and Obrallaria, 
Trumpet Nanus, and Pallidas Pneoox, Irish mixed Ohalioe 
flowers, Poeticus Ornatus, grand balb», and Anguitifolius, 
fine double Jonquils ; all at la. 6d per dozen, 10a. Bd. per 100, 
aa offered. 

The following fiai Trumpet Sorts fer 
forcing purposes, extra fine, at 3s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

TTARHFORMIS, PSEUDO PRjECOX of the 

“ Apennines, PRINOEPS MAXIMUS and NOBIL1S 
TTARTLAND’S Nanua Minor, fl -pi., double 
4--*- Minor, or Rip Van Winkle, for planting in rockwork or 
glats, per dozen. 2a. 61. 

TJARTLAND’S LEDA, snow-white Daffodil — 

4-4- The blooms of this flue " Swans-neck" were tupplied to 
a Birmlughara florist la«t April for a special bouquet for the 
Queen. I offer it perfectly true, npuri jus counterfeits bein' 
quoted by other firms; grand bnibi, per do*., 12a. fid. 

Send stamps for " LI TTLE BOOK OF D AFFODIL8." 
the moat unique thing in its wxy ever offered, and if you faooy 
it an imposi ion you can return it and get your money back 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, 

Old-established Seel Warehouse, 21, Patrick 
Street, CORK. 

THE BOOK ONROSE8. 

•’HOW TO GROW ROSES.” poet free, 7d. ; 
sixth edition. Deals with every branch of the subject 
Well written, fup of sound information. Very favourably 
spoken of by the Gardening Press. Before doing any¬ 
thing at Roses, you should get this. It tells everything 
you want to know about Roses —Only to be obtained 
from RYDER A SON, Roaarians, Ac., Silo, Manchester. 

*| O DIFFERENT h&idy evergreen IKIfet 

FERNS, 2s. 6d , free; 3 large clumps Gentians voma, 
Is. 6d., free.—O KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaaghap, Co. Glare 

D HUB ARB.—Myatt’s Victoria, strong healthy 

„ ■tools, £2 per 103, cash ; orders executed in succession. 
—GA RDENER. Wat rpaik, Waterford, Ireland 

{STRAWBERRY PLANTS, “ Sir J. Paxtons,” 

strong plants, 2s. 6d. 100. free; 153 1,000, on rail. — H 
BOTT1NO, Botley, near Southampton. 

A PPLE STOCKS I APPLE STOCKS I! 

APPLE STOCKS!!!—Healthy, straight, and clear, 
beat aorta for putt in; or cider, a large quantity; also a 
quantity of Bou Chretien Pear Stocks to be sold immediately, 
at low pnres, in oonaequencc of giving up the nunery buai 
ness.— K HUMPH RIE S, Atlas Works. Pcrahoro. 

T OOK HERE I—Healthy Cuttings of Exhibi- 

„ , varieties of Show and Fancy Pansies, including 
Princess Beatrice. Pilrig, Endyrnion; also splendid striped 
Antirrhinums, Pentatemona, Carnations, and }’icotofs,2s. per 
na . nie<1 varieties of above. Is. 3d.i per doz — 
JAM EH CAL DKRWQQD, 23, Qilmour-st., Kllmarnook, N.B 

pANSY PLANTS from my oelebrated Colleo 

■*" tion, from 4s. 6d per dozen.—Oho’cs cuttings from 2s 6d. 
per dozen. 12 cuttiDgs from (eedlings, in (rich colours, 
•'wu-Pfl Vio1 * cuttings from Is. fid per do*. 

** vL 2 , fi3e T »rieties, at 4s Panay seed, finest 


BEFORE BUYING BULBS 

SIND I’OR 

OaMottft Millard's Special List 

AND 

SAVE 15 TO 25 PER CENT. 

0AKSH0TT & MILLARD, 

Direct Bu .b Importer s, R EADING. 

MAIMS I CO.’S 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

Qfl non ROSES ON OWN ROOTS, 4a. de*., 

U\Jy\J\J\J free, 6 for lt.6d., IsabellaSprunt, Red Glolre 
de Dijon, Mardchal Niel, Oarvennler, Souvenir d’Elise, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Niphetoa, Jtc., 4c.- MAIRIS * GO., 
Weston-in-Gordano, BrlatoL 

JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, beat named 

prize varieties, such as Peter the Great, Garoier, Elaine, 
Audigour, 4c ; atrong plants, la 6d. do* . free. 

Mra SINKING- New, clove-Bcented, double white 
Pink ; atrong plants, 1 b. 6d. doz., free. 

WINTER GREENHOUSE COLLECTION — 
New Geraniums, fit t"t 5in. pots. Habrothammi* el'gans, 
Fuchaiaa, Foliaged Begonias, 4c. 9 strong plants, 2s. 6d., 

free. 

TWELVE HARDY GREENHOUSE FERNS. 

including climbing Fern, variegated. Maiden-hairs, 4c.; all 
different, 2s. fid., free. 

HARDY CLIMBERS. - White Passion "owen. 

Virginian Creeper, Bweet-soented Woodbima, white and 
yellow Jasmines, 7 strong plants, Is. fid., free. 

ONE CLEMATIS, and six beet fold and sliver 
Ivies, lnoluding rhomboidea, Is. fid., free. 

MAIRIS 4 OO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol 

MINE BEST MAIDENHAIR FERNS.— 

Tv Farleyenae, tenerum, olliatum, cuneatum, fovearum, 
amabile, dolabriforrae, oonoinnum latum, New Victoria!, 
Nephrolepis Dufli, Silver Fern, variegated Pteris. The 12 

S lants, 2a. 0d., free.—MAIRIS 4 CO., Weaton-in Gordano, 
iriatoL _ 

CARNATION 

“Mps. Reynolds Hole.” 

A sterling novelty. See Urge advertisement in issue of 
17th Sept, 1887. Catalogues on application. 

JAMES DICKSON & SONS, 

“ NEWTON n Nurseries, Chester. 

A MATEURS’ GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 7*d., 

free. Most practical little work ever written. By its aid 
amateurs can have gay greenhouses at all seasons. Instruc¬ 
tions as to soil, potting, 4c.—MORLEY 4 OO., Preston. 



TAXTON’S “NOBLE” STRAWBERRY.— 

TJ The only fruit certificated by Royal Horticultural 
Bociety for twelve months, and the only one certificated at 
the great Liverpool Show, 1886. “Noble" is very early, 
large, handsome, fine-flavourel, prolific, and hardy. Made 
highest wholesale price in Ooveut garden during three sea- 
eons. Mr. J. Muir says; “The most extraordinary and valuable 
Btrawberry in cultivation.” Coloured plate, 6 stamps. Par¬ 
ticulars of this and other new sorts free. 

T. LAXTON, Bedford. 

■ROSES IN POTS.—Healthy and buahy plants 

Tb 0 f Hybrid Perpetual# and Gloire de Dijon.ls. each. l(k 
per dozen. Oratis plants to help carriage.—J. HAYWARD. 
T he Nurseries, Cheadle, M anch ester._ 

"ROSE CUTTINGS.—Strike now readily open 

Tv ground. 18 good cuttings of choice aorta from Paul’s, 
Is. 3d., free.—T. WAITE, Hayes , M iddlesex._ 

PANSIES. — Seedling plants from choice 

4- varieties, 25, la. 3d free. Wallflowers, blood-red, 50 
plants, la. 3d., free.—T. WAITE, Ilayea, Middlesex 

S TRAWBERRIES.—“ Britiah Queen,” be«t 

allround Strawberry, good plants, 3s per 103, c»r*fully 
picked, free by Parcel Post —T. WAITK. Hayes, Middlesex 


DUTC] 


lUliBS. 


The best that money can buy, at moderate prices. 
Alfred B. Booty invites intending purchase's to send for 
his New Bulb Liat and Amateurs Guide, giving a description 
of all the beat Bulbs, 4r, as well as cultural d'rections. No 
cheap rubbish, but the be*t “ that money ran buy.' At 
strictly moderate prices. All Bulbs carrtn;/c/rre. 

N.B —Please note Address 

ALFRED B. BOOTY, Seed & Bulb Merchant, 

J4MPH STREET, HARROGATE. 


-MORLEY 4 OO., Preston. 
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PXQUISITE double white sweet-voented 
■Li NARCISSUS, 15 bnlbc^ Is., free; equal a Gardenia in 
beauty and perfume: hardy, charming for cutting Lovely 
eweet scented Lent Lilies, 30 bulbs, la., free; grand for cut- 
ting; hardy —MOBLEY 4 OO , Preaton. _ 

WHITE SWEET-SCENTED NlCOilANA 

* ' AFFIN13, rivals Stephanotls for an amateur’s green¬ 
house, though not a wax flower; does not require beat, being 
almost hardy, neither is it expensive; 4 plants, Is, free.— 
MORLEY 4 OO., Preston. _|_ 

pOR covering ugly wails, making arches or 
L arbours, grow CLEMATIS TRAVELLERS JOY,4plant», 
la. 4d., free; most rapid climber, trows like a weed; perfectly 
hardy, no frost can kill.—MORL EY 4 CO.. Preston _ 

C HARMING ■ilvery-flowered EDELWEISS, 

over which ro many lives have been loat In trying to find 
on the Alps, c»n now ba supplied. 3 nice young plsnts, 
1 b. 2d., free, Perfectly hardy. -MORLEY 4 OO.. Preston 

OHEETS OF PRETTY WHITE FLOWERS 

^ in SPRING.—Arabia is the most free-flowering hardy 
epung flower grown, perfectly hardy easily grown ; 6 stu'dy 
young pUnta, Is 3d., free. Hardy scarlet Geu-n coc- 
dnea, almost rivals a Geranium, 6 plants Is , free. Nice for 
cutting, easily grown, oontinue* a long time in bloom. Plant 
both above at once —MORLEY 4 OO., Preston. 

O BLOOMING SIZE BULBS, white zweet- 

O gc°nted waxy old English Lily. Is. Id., free: will produce 
magnificent bloom next year. Hardy pot, or plant out now. 
- MORLEY \ CO.. Preaton. 

rjHEAP OFFER —Primulas, Covent-garden 

Lf strain, Is. 3d. do* * Cyclamen, Oovent-garden, strong, 
from stores, 2s. doz.; Nicotians sflinis. Is. 6d. doz.; Eu¬ 
phorbia Jacquinia>flora. from single pots, 2 for Is. 3d.; 3a and 
4s. do/.. Geraniums, F. V. Raspail. best double scarlet, 2s. drz.; 
CandidiMims plena,bcetdouble white.2a. doz. Abovearestrong 
young plants to grow on for winter and spring flowering; 
free. - CRANE 4 CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, March, 
Cambi llato of Haddenham). 

C HEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—4 

Calceolarias, (spotted), 4 Cinerarias, 4 Primulas, 4 Nico¬ 
tians afliuis, 2 blue Marguerites, 2 Bouvardias, l AbutUon, 
2s. 6d^free —CRANE 4'0LARK E, Ma rch, Combs. 

fJALCEOLARlAS (herbaceous).—The same 

Lf grand atrain sent out by us the last four years. A 
gentleman writes: “ Your Calceolarias did splendidly, 

blooms really mavnificent.’’ Is. fid. doz , larger eize 2« 6d. 
doz ; Cinerarias, fioest stra'ns procurable large plants, very 
cheap, Is. 3d. doz —CRANK A CLARK, Ma'ch, OmnHs. 

"POUVARDIAS, best named sorts, tine bushy 

~~ plants in 5 inch pots coming into bud, 10s,. doz , packed 
free; nice plants from 3-inch pots. 4s., doz , free by Parcel 
Post, best sorts only. —CRANE 4 CLARKK, March, Cambe . 

fJOVELTIES FOR 1887 — Her Msjesty, 

splf ndid double Panry, large flvwerv, and doub'e aa a 
Rose, plants Is 3d. each, post frre. Emprfss, Frenoh Pel *r- 
gonium-Geranium, beautiful blush flowers, large and double, 
?^ t !i*. 6d . eaoh ’ free -Apply Mra KNIGHT, Tetten- 
hall, Wolverhampton. 


To enaur© Flowers all the Year Bound 


VERTEGANS* 

Illustrated Catalogue of 

Beautiful Hardy Flowers, 

Gratis and Post Free. 

CHAD VALLEY NURSERIES, 

BIRMINGHAM 


OTKAWBERRIES.—Strong and well-rooted 
O runners from a large and select Collection, including 
King of the Earlies and the Captain. Planted now would 
yield a crop next year Prices low, quoted on applicat or.— 
EWING 4 OO., Sea View Nurseries, Havant. 

pHOiCE BULBOUS BEGONIAS—Flower 

U large as Roses, single and doub'e, cuttings root easily. 
2s 6d. per do*en. Choice Carnations aud Piootees, from over 
100 named varieties, 2s. 6d per doz., free: well-rooted plants. 
—H. A. WIFFEN, B elcha rop, Clare, Suffolk._ 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Plant now.- 

D Btst sorts, such as President, Vioomtesse. Sir J. Paxton, 
Goliath, 8ir C. Napier. Ac., strong plants 3s. fid. par 100, 
carriage free carefully packed.— O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winch field, HanU. 


98. 9d. PER DOZEN, Free by Parcel Po«t - 

“ Named Hyacinths, fin's bulbs »n every colour.—0. SUP 


C8. 61., CARRIAGE FREE, 150 BULBS, 

v including 12 splendid Hyacinths and a good asiort- 
ment of Tulip*, Crocus, Narcissus, Ranunculus. 4c ; half. 
3s. The beet Collection ever offered.—O. SHILLING, Bulb 
Merchant, Winchfield, Hants 

inn STRONG HARDY PLANTS, including 

J.V/VJ Pansies, Carnations, Polyanthus,Wallflower*. Btrcks. 
4c., in great variety, Ss.. carriage free.—C 8HILLIN0. 
Nurseryma n, W inohfield. Hants. _ __ 

OHRUBS, ROSES. FRUIT TREES, of aU 

kinds at low prices Enquiries solicited. Pi ice List post 
free —O SHILLING. Nn'fe ryioan. Winchfield. Han's 

Bulbs! Bulbs!! Bulbs!!! 

‘M’R. J. C. STEVENS will Sell by Auction, at 

TYL his Great Rooms. 38, King-street, Covent garden, W C., 
every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, first class BULBS 
from Holland, lotted to suit all buyers. On view morning of 
sale, and Catalogue* had._ . 


HARDEN Stakes, Labeb f Vlrg 
^ Baffla, 4c. None oheaper.-WAW 
Lovtt Thena-Mteeet. Lotfdon, l.C 


i Cork, Mato, 
N * SCULL 
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FRUIT. 

GATHERING AND STORING APPLES 
AND PEARS. 

Ip Applea and Pears are to keep aonnd and be 
good in flavour, they moat be thoroughly 
matured before they are taken from tke tree. 
Thia la one point in the management of theie 
fndta that fla not alwaya attended to ao oloaely aa 
it ought to be. Pear* are, I think, more often 
gathered before they are ready than Applea. 
Thia arises, no doubt, through their wanting a 
longer time to mature. I have never known 
Pears to ahrivel when they have been well 
matured on the tree, and have been atored in a 
eool temperature. When they do ao it is quite 
safe to conclude that they were gathered in too 
Boon. Bat even Peara differ in thia reapect. 
Some aorta do not ahrivel at all, even if they 
are atored a lew daya too soon. Thia ia especially 
the case with anoh aorta aa Marie Loniae, 
Doyensl du Coznloe, and Pltmaaton Duchess; 
but then these are aorta that clearly indioate 
by their colour the condition they are in aa 
they hang upon the tree, ao that they are not 
likely to be pluoked too early. I find that auoh 
aorta as Huyahe’s Victoria, Enter Bean 4, 
Winter N4lis, Knight's Monaroh, and Chan- 
montel are sure to ahrivel if they are not 
allowed to hang upon the tree until the seoond 
or third week in Ootober, according to the 
season. It ia a mistake to anppoae that a alight 
frost injures either Applea or Peara aa they 
hang upon the tree. I have known both these 
fruits exposed to 10 degs. of frost, and they have 
kept perfectly sound afterwards, but the riper 
tke fruit the more effect cold haa upon it. 
With regard to the temperature In which late- 
keeping Peara should be placed, 1 am quite 
satisfied that from 35 dega. to 45 degs. will 
give better reaulta than when they are exposed 
to greater warmth, aa in that case they only 
ahrivel. It is also impossible to materially 
hasten the ripening of late Peara by placing 
them in a high temperature. It ia different 
when the season of ripening of any partioalar 
sort haa arrived. If they are then placed for 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours In a hot-house 
temperature it will bring up the flavour. With 
regard to Apples, it is equally aa necessary to 
allow them to hang upon the trees until they 
are aa well-matured aa Peara, aa if they are not 
ready they behave in just the aame way. They 
ahrivel more or less, and in that condition they 
never get their full degree of flavour. In 
dealing with choice fruit at thia time of year, 
most of us are, I fear, a little too anxious to 
aeoure the orop for fear ef its being injured by 
inaeots or blown off by wind, and, aa a oome- 
quenoe, it ia gathered before it is fit. I have 
myself later In the season been sorry that I 
allowed my anxiety to get the better of my 
judgment when I have seen indications of the 
fruit shrivelling near the atom. To avoid anch 
an occurrence It is better to make up ono's mind 
that the condition of the fruit should decide 
when it ia ready to be taken to the store, and 
that it will do, if it is handled with ordinary 
care. Any fruit that requires the stem to be 
twisted to induoe it to leave the branoh la 
not ready? bat any- that parts freely from 


the tree by its own weight after being 
lifted np, ia ready for the afcore, and will keep 
aonnd and good until Its proper season of ripen¬ 
ing. With regard to storage-room, I think it 
very desirable to have a well-constructed fruit- 
room for choice Peara and dessert Apples, but 
kitchen Applea will keep aa well in a dry loft 
in heaps aa anywhere. There ia often a spare 
room in the upper part of the house that may 
be devoted to this purpose, and no plan answers 
better. All that It ia neoeasary to do ia to cover 
the fruit with olean dry Wheat straw about ten 
daya after they have been gathered. No farther 
attention will be neceaaary if proper oare ia 
used nob to bruise the fruit aa It ia gathered in. 
It ia the damaged fruit that deoaya. A good 
deal of fruit ia often stored that does not pay 
for the spaoe it ooonples, owing to its small size. 
It is always best to eeleot only the largest and 
beat-formed fruits for the store, beoauie many 
aorta of Applea get smaller after they leave the 
tree. Where there is a scaroity of spaoe, Apples, 
if carefully paoked, will keep aa well in barrels 
or boxes aa on ahelvea, providing they are 
placed in a cool, dry room. J. C. 0. 


1876 — Cultivation of pot Vines.—By 
following a liberal system of management and 
judicious oroppieg of the Vines, you may get a 
fair measure of success from one set of plants, 
bnt not equal to those who have a fresh lot of 
plants every year. In the first place, you 
should start with plants in pots 16 inches in 
diameter, and if they oan stand in a bed of soil, 
and root through the hole in the bottom of the 
pot, you will find the plants derive considerable 
benefit therefrom. In the next place, yon must 
not expect to get a fall orop after the first year ; 
6 lb. annually after that must be reokoned aa a 
full orop. With regard to the syatem of 
management, after the first year the 
strength of the Vines must be kept up by 
rioh top-dressings and regular supplies of 
manure-water throughout the growing season. 
Every winter about 2 inches of the old snrfaoe 
soil should he taken away off the ball, and its 
plaoe supplied with a mixture of loam and 
manure, and aa soon aa the canes start into 
growth again, a strip of zlno should he plaoed 
round the top of the pot, so aa to increase the 
depth fully 6 inches. This space must he filled 
up with rioh, fat manure, lightly rammed down. 
The roots will find their way into thia in a 
short time, whioh, with the assistance of 
regular supplies of manure-water, will assist 
them to mature pretty good crops of fruit.— 
Practical. 

1790.— Grape-arrowing in the open 

air.—One reason “why Grapes were grown in 
England extensively in the open air a few cen¬ 
turies ago ” may be ascribed to the stimulus 
given to their culture by monks and other 
members of religious houses having had experi¬ 
ence how this was conducted on the continent. 
After the suppression of the monasteries at 
the Reformation, this infiuenoe was probably 
weakened, and by degrees becoming less and 
less, eventually oeased altogether, when Grape¬ 
vine culture in the open air beoame a lost art to 
the mass of the people. I do not know if any 
success haa attended some recent efforte to 
restore this oalture, especially that made In 
Wales a few years ago by the Marquis of Bute, 
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nor do I think that muoh oan be made of it 
without the aid of the heat and shelter of a wall, 
or those afforded hy glass. But I have satisfied 
myself, by many years' experience, that with 
either of these helps there is no difficulty in ripen¬ 
ing Giapes fit for the table in any summer, 
he it ever so unfavourable. I will instance that 
of 1879, when there was scarcely any sunshine. 

I had Grapes which ripened perfectly on the 
open wall in that year. “Viator” is quite 
light in attributing non-cultivation to lack of 
skill or degeneracy. When cultivation is at¬ 
tempted, generally no skill whatever is dis¬ 
played, and where good sites present themselves, 
which might be easily utilised for the pro¬ 
duction of excellent wall Grapes, one heart 
“ too much trouble ” alleged as the reason why 
they are neglected. I grow Grapes, both on 
walls and under glass frames raised on poets 
above the garden walks, the frames having side 
and end screens of glass some 15 or IS inches 
deep, bnt not coming low enough to prevent a 
person from passing beneath them. Under 
these canopies very fine Grapes can he ripened, 
aa “Viator” says he haa seen done under a 
glass verandah; and they are not expensive, 
and require very little skill or trouble in patting 
np. They do not, however, ripen Grapes so 
early aa those grown on walls. The most suit¬ 
able Vines for either of the above modes of 
onlture are Esperione(blaok) and Royal Musca¬ 
dine (white).—J. M., South Hants, 

1783 — Grafting a Pear-tree —The best 
time for you to graft your Pear-tree will he in 
Maroh. Look out, and get your soions off some 
healthy tree, and of a variety that you know does 
well In your locality; lay them in the ground to 
keep them plump, head back your tree as olose 
to the main stem as yon oan get smooth, healthy- 
looking hark to operate on. Should drying 
winds Bet in, occasionally moisten the clay to 
prevent its cracking.—A. H , Kent. 

— Charles Robinson may do as well as I did 
three years ago with a tree exaotly ashed escribes, 
hy polling all the healthy leaders in February 
down to I inoh or 1£ inches diameter, and grafting 
at end of March—my plan differs from Du Breoil, 
and from others found in books, and it is usual in 
Devon—cutting the stock sloping, very smooth, 
and level when operating. Make a slit in the 
stock, on the right side, to receive the graft, 
and open the bark on the opposite side to receive 
the end of a tongue or strap of bark from the 
graft. Cut the graft to a chisel point to insert 
on the right, and lay the strap across, and 
insert within the hark of the stock opposite to 
lay firm and flat across the stock ; then tie and 
clay np as usual. Try Louise Bonne of Jersey. 
—C. E., Lyme Regis, 

1706.— Mildew on Vines. —The oold, 
damp, stagnant atmosphere oreated by the over¬ 
flow from the tanks would undoubtedly tend to 
produce mildew In a oool-house. It is always 
oad to get an overflow of water in a glasshouse, 
as there are times when it is advisable to keep 
the air on the dry side. I should certainly 
provide means of carrying off the surplus water 
that flows into the tanks. If this cannot be 
done, a little fire should b8 made in doll 
weather, leaving a chink of air on at night. It 
is stagnant moisture that harms. Keep up a 
circulation of air, and little or no harm will he 
done.—J. C. B. 
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ROBBS. 

LIFTING AND REPLANTING ROSES. 

Thebe are few better methods of resuscitating 
old plants of Roses than that of liftlog and re¬ 
planting them in fresh soil early in the autumn. 
Octobdr and November are the best months in 
the whole year for these operations. If they 
can be removed into fresh, sweet, maiden soil, 
so much the better; but if not, the ground may 
be heavily manured, trenched to the depth of 
a yard, carefully mixing the manure and the soil 
together as thoroughly as possible. In replanting 
the Roses, care should be taken to vaiy the 
place of the plants as much as possible. In 
crenchiog the old Rose beds and borders, great 
care must be taken to pick out and remove 
every bit of root, as few things seem more 
distasteful to Roses than their own roots. Of 
course, too, in lifting the Rcscs all the best 
roots mast be preserved intaot, and every root 
likely to develop into a sucker should be out 
close back to the root stock. Others may be 
shortened, the whole being cut off iharp and 
dean. Another point towards ensuiiog success 
is to keep the Roses out of the ground as short 
a time as possible. In replanting on the same 
ground, it is a good plan to make a bold, 
wide opening at one end, and turn the whole 
soil over, replanting the Roses in the process. 
Where they are to De transferred to new quar¬ 
ters, the latter should be prepared first, so that 
they may be planted again as soon as lifted. 
Only those conversant with the rapid rooting of 
Roses in the early autumn can be impressed 
with the vital importance of immediate re¬ 
planting. Root disturbance is one of the most 
powerful stimulants, and the formation of new 
roots and the proofss of reformation begin 
at once. Thus it comes to pass that the 
laying in of Rose-plants by the heels Involves a 
loss of force, as well as of time; hence, pro¬ 
bably, it comes to pass that roots are less speed¬ 
ily formed after a second disturbance than 
after the first, and so on after each successive 
disturbance. Immediate replanting after lifting 
is one of the surest means of ensuring success ; 
and Roses thus treated, and planted with skill 
and sufficient care, will flower as well the next 
season as if they had not been moved. Fresh 
toil should be given to the Roses, if possible. 
The new and fine sorts seem to become soil-sick 
sooner than the older varieties ; in fact, the cry 
of Rose-sick soils is a comparatively modern 
cne. The old Roses used to grow and flower on 
the same spots in perpetuity; the modern 
varieties teem to exhaust or become soil-sick 
cn the best soils in two or three years, and this 
is the caie where the best soil and the highest 
culture have been provided. This is one of the 
greatest mysteries and most trying difficulties 
to modern rosarians. The problem may be 
stated thus: A vigorous start, magnificent 
blooms, gradual deterioration, little growth, 
disease, insect attacks, death—all crowded into 
the narrow limits of three or four years. At 
the first signs of deterioration lift and replant 
the Roses, and thev may be kept in perfection 
for another term of two, three, or more years. 
Some Peach-growers adopt most successfully 
the same course with their trees ; and it is cer¬ 
tain that frequent liftings and replantings as 
well as skilful culture and liberal feeding,*are 
essential to the production of perfect Roses in 
perpetuity. p, x t j) t 

1875.— Treatment of Marechal Niel 
Roue. — According to the statement, jour 
plant is in a very satisfactory condition. As 
you want to grow it in the form of a bush, you 
must train the shoots to sticks about 4 feet high 
Four shoots would be enough to furnish flower¬ 
ing wood, and the soft tops of these should be 
shortened tack, and the others cut down to 
within an inch of the old wood. The pruning 
should be done at the end of November, after 
which the plants should be rested for two 
months in a cool temperature. If you want to 
give the plant a larger pot, you had better do 
so at once. ^ ou may expeot the growth it has 

now made to produce flowers next spring._ 

J. C C. 

Converting a greenhoiue into a roeary 
-l am anxious ta turn my greenhouse into a rotary 
as far as possible ; for that purpose I Intend to take «n 
tte Vines (whioh do not bear well now), acd put some 
clniibiog R-raes in th$ Vlae-bed. Would jotSktauTtS! 
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me the best sorts for forcing, and if they should be on 
their own roots or worked 1 I already have a Marshal 
Niel in the bed, which did very well this season, and a 
Glcire de Dijon, and a Relne Mai ie Hem iette. I also want 
to put a R se bed in another part of the greenhouse, and 
should be glad of suzgeetlons of wbat material to make it 
I should pot Hybiid Perpetuals in this bed, if you wcu'd 
kindly give me the names of about a dozen really satis¬ 
factory Ror es for growing ia a green hour e w 1th heat ? - J. S 
[The beat climbing Rosea for your purpose, in addition 
to the kinds you already have, are William Allan Richard¬ 
son, climbing Devoniensis, Solfaterre, and Celine Force- 
tier. When grown under glass I find all these do as trell 
on the Manetli stock as on their oxen roots. With regard 
to the proposed bed for Hybrid Perpetuals, if you cover all 
the roof with climbers, there trill not be light enough for 
Roses to flower satisfactorily beneath them However, if 
you make the bed, you must provide 18 inches or 2 feet of 
good soil—good loam, without any manure, is the best for 
Roses under glass. The following li varieties of Hybrid 
Perpetuals will suit you : La France (lilac-rose), Beauty 
of Che shunt (crimson), Heinrich Schultheis (rose). 
General Jacqueminot (bright-red), Madame Lacharme 
(white), Roule de Xeige (white). Mademoiselle Thirhse 
Levet (pink), Edouard Morren (rose), Duchess of Bedford 
(light-crimson), Ella Gordon (cherry-red). Due de Rohan 
(maroon), Empress of India (dark-crimson), Jules Mar- 
gottin (rose). As these are to be grown uiuler glass, they 
will be satisfactory if budded on the Manetti stock. — 
J. O. C.] _ 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MUSHROOM BEDS ON SHELVES. 

Vacant nooks and corners in warm buildings, 
such as stables, sheds, cellars, <fcc., can be put 
to a profitable use by growing Mushrooms on 
shelves in the manner represented in the 



should have produced a plentiful supply of 
Mushrooms remained dormant, owing to exoes- 
slve drought. H. 

1692— Forcing Seakale and Ohioory. 

—The first thing is to obtain good strong roots ; 
for, unless the crowns are well developed, the 
produce will be but scanty. The ground for 
Seakale should be trenched 18 inches deep, add¬ 
ing to it plenty of good manure. Plant in 
Maroh, setting the roots 18 inches apart, in 
rows 2 feet asunder. They ought to have two 
seasons’ growth before they are used for forcing. 
Chioory should bo sown not sooner than the 
beginning of May, and not later than the end of 
that month. This will give the roots time 
enough to attain good dimensions, whilst just 
escaping the flowering period. Chioory sown in 
the early spring months is apt to run away to 
seed by the end of the summer, in which case 
the roots lose much of their substanoe. The 
soil should be rich, and the young plants must 
have quite 6 Inches space in the rows, which 
should be 1 foot apart. As soon as the tope die 
off, take them up snd lay them in light soil in 
a dark place ; they will then push forth young 
blanched growths, which are very palatable. 
This is what the French call Barbe de Capuoin, 
and is to be found in all Parisian restaurants 
through the winter and spring months. Chioory 
is also largely grown by the Paris market- 
growers in another way. The seed is sown 
early in the year on a gentle bottom heat, 
the young plants being cut just as 
Mustard ana Cress is with us. To get 
blanched Chicory early, warmth is of 
course indispensable ; but if the roots are 
laid in a cool greenhouse or in a cellar, 
it will come much earlier than in the 
open, snd will be welcome as forestalling 
considerably the outdoor salad supply. 
Seakale may also be forwarded by taking 
op the roots and putting them in heat. 
If no artificial warmth is available, it is 
just as well to cover tbe crowns with 
large flower-pots, and bury them in 
eaves or litter of some kind. This should 
be done early in December.—J. C. B. 

1701.—Vegetable Marrows not bear¬ 
ing.— The reason rf Vegetable Marrows turning 
yellow and f alllrg off is lack of moisture and heat 
at the root*. Kerp the glass on until they have 
made a good growth, when they will show fruit; 
then dp the leading shoots eff at the next joint, 
and you will have plenty of Marrows. Dust with 
soot for the fly.—J. E. M. 




Mushroom beds on shelves. 

annexed illustration. These brackets or shelves 
may be made of any convenient length or width, 
and should be attached by come temporary 
support to the wall, so that they are easily 
removed when not In use, if necessary. Of the 
many ways that can be adopted by amateurs 
and others to raise a crop of this delicious and 
universally popular vegetable at little cost, few, 
if any, are more easily available than the 
method of shelf culture. The materials of 
which the bed should be composed need not 
differ in the least from that which is ordinarily 
uicd. The principal points to be noted, as 
ia all cases, should be to procure really 
reliable spawn, and to place it in the beds 
at the right time, a temperature of 80 degs. ia 
the compost forming them, may be taken as 
being a good and safe one to adopt. Many 
failures in Mushroom culture, especially on a 
small scale, arise from allowing the bed to 
become too dry—often one that is oondemned if 
it receives a thorough good soaking of warm 
diluted stable drainings, will, after a little 
while, produce a surprising crop. So, while 
guardingagainst an excessive supply of moisture, 
on the one hand, to prevent rotting of the spawn, 
it ii equally as bad, or worse, practice to allow 
over-dryness in the beds, for, in the latter case, 
not more than ha’f or a quarter of the crop that 
should result is ever gathered, and the blame of 
the failure Is generally laid at the door of the 
vendor of the spawn as having supplied a bad 
article, whereas the fact is t^at the germs that 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Transplanting Evergreens. — 
After the copious rains we have lately 
experienced the soil will be in excellent 
condition for transplanting any kind of 
tree, or shrub, and although with decidu¬ 
ous ones it la advisable to wait for the 
fall of the leaf, all those that come under the 
head of evergreens may safely be removed 
at once, for wnlle the soil is warm and moist 
new roots are formed very quickly, and 
any tree or shrub put in now will be well 
established before winter seta in, and then if a 
good mulohing of litter is put on to keep the 
soil from getting frozen there will be every 
prospeot of ancoess. In planting trees or shrubs 
always be sure that the hole is large enough for 
the roots to be spread out at full length, for I 
have frequently seen people twisting them 
round the hole to get them in, and although it 
may do to put gate-posts in holes of this kind, 
it does not answer to put any tree or shrub that 
ia expected to grow in suoh a fashion. I like to 
see the hole dug out, not only broader but 
deeper than is really required, so that the soil 
may be properly loosened for a good depth, 
taking out some of the hard material from the 
bottom, and returning that which was at the 
top just under the roots. If it Is turf put it in 
the bottom of the hole, Grass-side downwards, 
and after filling in loose soil to the requisite 
height, plant the tree or shrub, filling up around 
the roots with the finest soil, and give a good 
soaking of water to settle the whole firmly. 
Stake securely to prevent wind-waviog, and 
very few failures will oocur.— J. G., Hants. 

Huony mue hedges.—-These are one of the 
specialities of gardens on the south coast, for the 
simple reason that they flourish in the salt-laden 
atmosphefe better then most evergreen hedges. 
Original from 
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They stand (ratting in close, and still look bright 
and green, better than almost any plant I have 
yet met with. The dark-green common kind is 
mostly used for hedges or screens that are 
allowed to grow more than a yard high ; but for 
dwarf divisional hedges the gold and silver 
variegated kinds are In great request, and very 
beautiful they look, for however much they may 
get covered with dust—as during the long 
drought of the put summer—they soon regain 
their bright glossy look after the first heavy 
rain, and after the terrific gales with whloh the 
drought broke up this season, all the deciduous 
trees, were quite browned by the fury of the 
wind and the salt spray; but the Euonymus 
was not in the least injured, and I feel sure that 
in more inland gardens, where the shrub in 
question is seldom seen, that it would prove 
very useful in the place of Privet and other 
coarse-growing evergreens that are not nearly so 
well adapted to form neat screens or hedges.— 
J. G , Gosport. 

1850.— Trees for shelter. —For some time 
I have been observing the behaviour of different 
kinds of trees for sheltering gardens fruit 
orchards, and.I have oome to the conclusion 
that the English Elm, planted when the trees 
are quite young and kept out down at various 
heights, is the Met of all deoiduous trees for 
this purpose, as they submit to be cut about in 
any way, and the hedge can be made to grow 
either thick or thin, aooordlog to the amount of 
shelter required. The Lombardy Poplar Is a 
very qulok growing tree, and does very well to 
form shelter for a few years, bat the trees are 
liable to get thin at the bottom, —Head 
Gardener. 

1845.— Fir-trees for the eea-ooast — 
In the south-west of England most of the Fir 
tribe do exceedingly well. Favourite kinds 
for planting near the sea are the Mon¬ 
terey Cypress (Capressui maorooarpa), which 
grows rapidly ; also the Monterey Pine (Pinna 
insignia), the Douglas Fir (Abies Douglasi), the 
Deodar (Cedrus Dsodora), and the Cedar of 
Libauon (O. L’bjm’). The different varieties of 
the Silver Fir may also be planted with safety ; 
add to these the Spanish Silver Fir (Pioea 
Pinsapo), and the Noble Silver Fir (P. nobllia). 
These will give a very suitable ssleotion 
—J. C. C. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from October 1st 
to October 8iA. 

Autumn flowers—juoh as double Sanfloirere, Rad- 
beoklna, perennial Alter, Japaneee Anemones, TrlkomM, 
Ax—have been very bright. S)me of the annuale also — 
such ae Stocks. Astern, Phlox Drummondt—still retain 
■ome of their effsoUrenesi; bat we are clearing eff many 
of the bede with a view to planting bulbe, eutumn-eown 
annuale, Deletes, Primroses, Paneiee, 6 j , for eprlng. 
Hyacinth* and Tullpj are beet planted In considerable 
maeeee; but we like to plant Daffoille, Snowdrops, and 
Crocuses in olumpe springing out of other dwarf-growing 
plants that will flower Tate in the season: this gives 
greeter variety, as several effective combinations may bj 
arranged in the same eel of beds without changing the 
materials. By-and-by some of the larger bede whl be 
planted with small enrobe for the sake of the warmth 
■ooh furniture 1* suggestive of, and anything Is better 
than hare earth under the window*. A good deal of time 
to ^ ke ?. u P effjrfc> to impart neatnem by sweetness 
and rolling. Potted orchard-house trees (Peaches and 
Plum}), and plaoed them in the open air. Top-drreied 
those trees not requiring larger pots, removing as mach 
** possible of the old soli. Plaoed Chrysanthemums 
under eanvas ooverlng; shall mire to orchard house 

Potted balbi for foreleg, ohiefly Hyeoiaths. 
Narcissus, Tulips, Freealas, and SdUa sibirioa; the Utter 
is very p.-etty for small pote; five or six bulbs in a large 
60 makes an effective and elegant little patch of bright 
Mae for the front of the greenhouse stage. Potted up 
Carnation layers and cuttings; also potted up from 
borders a namber of Tree CUrnatloni, whloh have been 
planted out to make growth; some are showing blossom- 
buds, and all will flower when moved to a warm, light 
house by-and-by. Re-arranged conservatory, making 
special efforts to keep this house interesting now the 
season Is oomlng when eigne of decay mast appear out- 
•Idi. Potted up s jme shrubs for forcing, each as Rhodo- 
dandrons end K Umlae, also Dielytra spec abille, Solomon’s 
8eid, LIUum Harris}, and Canterbury Be. Is; the latter 
win be kept la ookl pit till Christmas, then brought on 
gently. Planted Frenoh Beans in poti for forcing: those 
ta pit ere etlll bearing well. Earthed up Ganiooiu, 
Oelery, and Leeki as opportunity and the weather serves. 
Veitca’e Autumo Giant Cauliflowers are turning in now of 
a very useful sisi Thinned Ute sown Turnips; this crop 
looks promising for late winter end spring use. Sided 
plant! require watohing. Full grown Lettuoe, if exposed 
to muoh frost, will decay; but a very thin ooverlng will 
keep off autnmn frosts. Endive and Lettuoe tied up to 
bUnoh as required ; we went to draw a supply from the 
open air as long ae possible, and save the stock in frames 
for emergenaiee. Dag up Ute Potatoes; the orop tarns 
out better then was at one time expected. The Amerioaa 
varieties are this season excellent Potatoes, exoept for 
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present use, win be stored in pits not in too Urge bulk as 
vegetable substances will ferment if paoked in large heaps; 
ehall only put a small quantity of earth over them at 
present, but shall add to it before froet oomee. Gathered 
all Tomatoes in open air large enough for use ; the fruits 
wUl ripsn out in a warm house. Plaoed the potted Straw- 
berries In their winter quarters. Plunged the pots in 
ooal-aahes up to the rim to save them from the froet; 
ehaU scatter a little dry straw over them if the weather 
should be very sharp, more for the sake of the pote than 
the plants, the Utter, if the orowns are well matared, re- 

i uirlog no protection. Used a Uttle Ore In Ute vinery to 
niah Grapes and also to oomplete the ripening of the 
wood. Looked sharp after decaying blooms. 

Stov*, 

Pentas. —Amongst soft-wooded plants that 
succeed in a moderate heat, and that give a long 
snooeaslon of flowers, are the several kinds of 
Pentas. They occupy little room, and are 
suitable for growing in small houses. Plants 
that have beat grown on from cuttings struck in 
spring, or, still better, last autumn, if they have 
been given the necessary attention in potting 
and stopping the shoots so as to throw even 
strength into the growth, and induce a bushy, 
well-furnished condition, will be found useful 
daring the next month or two, as they will 
produos flower from every bit of growth that it 
made. If the soil is well filled with roots, man¬ 
ure-water should be given onoe in ten days, not 
using it too strong, for, though these Pentas are 
free growers, they are not so vigorous in habit as 
many plants, consequent on which they will net 
do with any stimulants so strong as stronger 
growing things are able to bear. It is neoessary 
to keep all plants that flower in autumn and 
winter where they will not be stinted for light, 
eepioially soft wooded subjects of the kind under 
notice, as the endurance of their flowers much 
depends on their being kept well up to the glass. 
If the plants are elevated so that their topi are 
within 18 inches of the roof in a well con¬ 
structed house or pit, they will amply repay the 
attention. 

ALOCASIA MACAORHIZA VARIES AT A —Amonglt 
the various kinds of fine-leaved plants that have 
oome into cultivation, there are none in whioh 
the variegation is so decided and effective in 
appearance as this Aroid, whan large and well 

g rown, with the white odour In the leaves 
rought out as it is oapable of being. In this 
condition the plant affords a contrast to all 
others with whloh it happens to be In oompany. 
To have it with the right balance of white and 
of green oolonr In the leaves—say about equal 
portions of each—it is neoessary to ba particular 
m choosing the snokers for propagation. These 
vary muoh in appearance, some oomlng with 
their leaves almost wholly green, whilst others 
are the reverse, being nearly all white; both of 
these must be avoided. The green snokers mostly 
continue to produce foliage with very little of 
the white colour, and those that have leaves 
in whloh there Is too much of the white, have 
not enough vital force in them to make strong 
plants, the leaves usually decaying much sooner 
than they ahould. Spring Is the ordinary sea 
son for propagating this Alooasla, but, at the 
present time, when old specimens will generally 
have produoed a orop of snokers, the best may 
be ohosen and rooted. These, if well-managed, 
will make handsome plants next summer, as 
they will be considerably in advance of such as 
are rooted in spring. The suokere should have 
three or four leaves before baing removed from 
the old -pUnts; in taking them off, seoure as 
many roots as possible to eaoh, as then they 
suffer little oheok whilst getting established. 
Put them singly in 5 inch or 6-inoh pots, using 
good tarfy loam, to which should be added more 
rotten manure than moat things require or will 
bear. The manure should be dry and thoroughly 
decomposed, snoh as old hotbed material that 
has laid for some time expoeed to the weather. 
Keep the snokers sufficiently dose to prevent 
the leaves flagging In the least, bat avoid con¬ 
fining the atmoiphere so much as to oanse them 
to damp. Keep the soil moist, and shade when 
the sun la bright. If the plants can be accom¬ 
modated in a house or pit, where a brisk heat is 
maintained, thev will gee established in a few 
weeks, and, under like conditions of tempera¬ 
ture, will keep moving freely daring the 
winter. 

Potting off summer struck cuttings.— 
Cuttings of most quick-growing stove plants 
strike readily all through the summer and 
autumn when the shoots are obtainable in the 
right condition. It often happens that they are 
more plentiful towards the fatter part of the 


season in the free half-ripened state in whloh 
they are easiest to strike than earlier. Cuttings 
of snoh things as Allamandas, Clerodendrons, 
Ixoras, Hibiscus, Franoisoeas, and Dipladenias, 
that were put in some time back, wul now be 
in a condition for potting off. Most of these 
are free rooters, and where there is the means 
of giving them enough warmth through the 
winter to keep their growth moving, 5-Ineh or 
6-inoh pots will not be too large. 

Amaryllis. — The growth of even such 
plants as bloomed very late in the season will 
by this time be matared, consequently, they will 
not require so muoh water. But the soil must 
not be allowed to get quite dry so long as there 
is any vitality in the leaves. In reality there 
is nothing gained by subjecting even the 
deciduous kinds to the exceptionally dry treat¬ 
ment they often reoeive, whioh is given under 
the impression that it helps the bulbs to flower 
well. A cool position in a greenhouse or pit is 
the bestplaoe for these plants for some time to 
oome. The evergreen sorts of Amaryllis have 
not been so much in favour sinoe the Influx of 
the quantities of beautiful deciduous varieties 
that nave appeared In recent years, yet some of 
them are well worth the limited amount of 
space they occupy, and the little labour re¬ 
quired to keep them in good condition. This 
seotion will also now have fully matared their 
foliage, and must have the soil kept drier; hut 
in their case it must not be let to get so dry as 
to oanse the leaves to flag, or muoh harm will 
be done. 

Greenhouse. 

Ferns. —The different kinds of Ferns tkat are 
best adapted for onttiog and for decorative use 
in pots, should have been so treated that 
their growth will now be finished, as the 
fronds that are formed in an atmosphere that 
is at all warm and humid will be too tender to 
bear a cool home daring the winter. The dif¬ 
ferent varieties of Adiantum, snoh as A. 
ouneatum, A. pubesoens, and A. gracillimnm, 
with P ter is serrulata, P. oretioa, P. oretloa 
oristata, Nephrolepls exaltata, the oooler sorts of 
Davallia, and others of like character, should 
now be located in a cool house, where they will 
get plenty of light and air. This will discourage 
farther growth and harden np that whioh Is 
already made. 

Double Petunias. —The best varieties of 
double Petunia, the white sorta especially, in¬ 
dependent of their merits as pot plants, supply 
out flowers of an enduring oharaoter. To have 
them in bloom early in spring, at whioh time 
they are the most acceptable, the plants should 
be strong in antnmn. Young ebook raised from 
cuttings in the summer, that have had the 
neoessary pot room given'them, with the shoots 
kept stopped so as to make the plants buehv, 
will now be Inclined to bloom, this should be 
disoonraged, as any expenditure of strength in 
this direction will tend to weaken them. The 
flower-buds should be pioked off as they appear. 
Tie the shoots well out, securing eaoh to a 
small stiok. Let the plants havs as mnoh light 
through the autnmn and winter as it is con¬ 
venient to give them. Examples of these doable 
Petunias that have flowered during the summer, 
and are not too old and scraggy to keep on for 
another year, shonld now nave their brandies 
well shortened. If the soli is at all exhausted, 
as often happens with stock of this kind that 
has bloomed, give two or three applications of 
manure water. This will help them to make 
sufficient growth for the winter; in spring, just 
as the tops are beginning to move freely, they 
most be turned ont of the pots, and as much of 
the old soil removed as can be .got away with¬ 
out Injuring their roots, giving them larger pots 
and rich open soil. When well oared for, old 
plants of this description yield a large quantity 
of blooms that oome in early when flowers are 
muoh in demand, and not very plentiful. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Carnations.— Pot up all rooted layers. It is 
the custom to pot them in pairs; but for home- 
planting I would rather pot singly, in large 60's. 
Place the plants, when potted, in a light, oool 
frame, on a bed of ooal ashes. The lights need not 
be put on at present, exoept for the purpose of 
sheltering from heavy rains. Tnrfy loam, free 
from wire worms, is the best material to grow 
them In daring the winter. Pat one large 
orook over the hole, and a few small ones cm the 
il Tf 
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tip, and a handful of the rough bita of turf over 
the drainage. If the loam it heavy, lighten it 
with aand and leaf-mould. 

Beds of Pinks may be planted now. The 
beat-laoed flowers are generally obtained from 
the autumn-planted beds. A good deal of the 
success at the exhibitions it due to the prepara¬ 
tion of the beds, which should be deep and well 
worked. Some turfy loam used as a top dress¬ 
ing, and forked in jaat before planting, will be 
a great help. Look sharp after wireworms. 

Ross notes. —The time is at hand now when 
those who intend planting new beds or groups 
of Roses should commenoe preparing the 
ground by trenching and manuring, adding 
olay to the light land, and opening up the 
heavy land with burnt earth, or wood ashes. 
Roses do best in rather heavy soil, but some 
days are too heavy and oold, especially when 
they crop up near the surface without some 
amelioration ; and the best treatment is to burn 
some of the olay, and use the ashes to open up 
and warm the main staple, adding at the same 
time some good manure. This preparatory 
work is very important. 

Roses fbom cuttings.— Select pieces of firm 
wood, from 6 inohes to 8 inches long ; plant in 
rows, 1 foot apart, burying the cuttings two- 
thirds of their length in the soil. Press them 
in firmly, and spread a thin mulch of decayed 
tree leaves or Coooa-fibre between the rows. 
They will succeed best in a sheltered situation; 
and the sooner the cuttings are planted the 
better the ohances of rooting, as the warmth 
now in the land will assist in the work of 
healing and callussing the wounds whioh must 
precede the formation of roots. 

Bedding plants. —Everything of a tender 
nature must be plaoed under oover. Plants in 
cool houses must be watered carefully, and no 
more water should be dropped or thrown 
about than can be helped, as damp in cool 
houses or pits is often more Injurious than frost. 

8p&ing Bidding.— As soon as the summer 
flowers are cleared off prepare the bads for 
their winter and spring occupants. Beds that 
are always under crop must be helped with 
fresh soil and manure, or the plants cannot be 
expeoted to do their best. Pansies, or Violas, 
Daisies, Primroses, bulbs, and autumn-sown 
annuals are all cheap, and, if used tastefully, 
will make a bright spring garden. I shall 
refer to the arrangement of winter and spring 
gardens again, as the subject is an important 
one just now. 

Fruit Garden. 

Orchard-house. —The trees in pots should 
be re-potted if they require it; but, as a rule, 
when the trees have been shifted on till they 
are -in as large-sized pots as can be con¬ 
veniently moved about, top dressing will for 
a number of years carry the plants on as long 
as it will be profitable to keep them. In top¬ 
dressing remove as much of the old soil from the 
surfaoe as can be got out, even at the risk of 
breaking off some of the small roots, as the fresh 
compost will compensate for any little damage 
reoelved. Turfy loam, enriched by horse- 
droppings in a dry state, with a little of Clay’s 
manure added, will make a good stimulating 
mixture. Press it down firmly. When all the 
plants have been gone over, set them in a shel¬ 
tered plaoe in the open air. Cover the pots 
with litter before frost comes. Examine the 
borders of the orchard-house, if any trees are 
growing in them, and, if dry, moisten the roots 
thoroughly. I am convinced much damage is 
done to the trees by negleoting to water them 
under glass after the fruit is ripe. 

Pines.— Discontinue shading, as the plants 
will require all the light now to induce sturdy, 
robust growth. With the shortening days, less 
water will be required. Swelling fruits will be 
benefited by stimulants; but for the general 
stock, discontinue the use of strong liquids. 
Pruitiog-house night temperature: 65 degs. to 
70 degs. Suooessions, 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
Keep up a oomfortable bottom-beat of 75 degs. 
to 80 degs. Use the syringe to dew the plants 
over on bright days, but never syringe plants 
whioh are in blossom. 

Vinery. —The main thing now is to secure 
the thorough ripening of the wood. Shorten 
back the wood of Vines where the Grapes are 
all out to let in a flood of light upon the back 
•yes. A little firing up will do good. 

Damp in Vinery.—C ut away all decaying 
buries, and If drip falls upon any of the 
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bnaohes, use these first. It is a great mistake 
with many people not to palat the inside of 
their vineries as often as they require it. Paint¬ 
ing the outside alone will not keep out the wet. 
The inside should be thoroughly painted every 
four years. 

Potted Strawberries in winter —Before 
frost comes, these should be plaoed under oover; 
not because the frost will do them any injury, 
but to prevent the p)ts being broken. A low 
temperature in winter is, I think, an advantage 
to Strawberries intended for forcing, as it 
ensures them perfect rest. 

Shelter for fruit TREES.— This Is absolutely 
neoessary, and no one should think of planting 
an orchard or fruit garden on an exposed site. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mushroom house. — This structure, if the 
beds are covered with hay or litter, will not 
require any artificial heat at present. By-and- 
by, if the house is used for forcing Seakale, 
Rhubarb, Ac., a temperature of 60 degs. should 
be kept up. 

Cucumbers —Plants still bearing in frames 
will require careful management now. Some 
fresh manure plaoed round the outside of the 
bed as a lining will increase the temperature of 
the bed and encourage the roots. Of course, it 
will not be used in suoh a bulk as to burn them. 
A very little nioh of air will suffice now—just 
enough to prevent stagnation is all that is 
required. Plants fast covering the trellis in the 
house need not be pushed, unless fruit are 
required immediately, as, when the artificial 
heat is given mildly at starting and gradually 
increased, there is less danger of over-heating. 
Maintain a moist atmosphere, and keep the 
rubble, in whioh the bottom heat pipes are laid, 
always damp. There should, of oourse, be some 
means of conveying water and liquid manure 
occasionally beneath the bed. 

Cauliflowers. —The young plants sown in 
August should now be pricked off, if not already 
attended to. If there are spare frames or hand- 
lights use them, setting out the plants from 
5 inches to 6 inohes apart. If there are no 
frames available ptick out the plants at the foot 
of a warm thick hedge on the south side. When 
the cold weather sets in the plants may be 
sheltered with sprays of Ferns or evergreen 
branohes. Cauliflowers turning in should have 
a leaf broken over their hearts to shelter them. 

Sheltering Lettuces. —Keep some netting 
or canvas ready for covering Lettuces should a 
sharp frost oome suddenly. Give plenty of air 
to plants in frames. Stir the soil frequently 
between the plants A little artificial manure 
in the water, should it be neoessary to give any, 
would be benefioial. 

Herbs for forcing.— Any herbs whioh are 
required green in winter should be potted up 
now. Tarragon, Mint, Borage, and Balm, are 
often in demand. If potted, the roots can be 
introduced into heat two or three weeks before 
required for use. A few pots might with 
advantage be filled with Chervil, to be placed 
under oover when the frost sets in. 

Thin late Turnips —Give plenty of room, 
so that the tops may be dwarf, as there is but 
little sheltering power in long drawn-up leaves. 
A foot to eaoh plant will notbe too much space. 
Keep the surfaoe stirred in fine weather. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Chrysanthemums.— These, including both 
the stock In pots and that of oholce varieties 
planted against walls, Ac., in the open, will re¬ 
quire more attention than anything else for the 
present. As the buds are by this time well 
set, and many swelling up to the expanding 
point, feeding the plants—those in pots especi¬ 
ally—must be vigorously persevered in; for at 
this stage, more than any other, is extra nour¬ 
ishment required and made use of by the plants 
to the fullest extent. In any cave they must 
never know the want of moisture for an hour at 
this stage; and at every other watering, at 
least, liquid-manure must be afforded, varying 
the character of this as much as possible. For 
general use there is nothing to beat a clear de- 
oootion of stable-manure (or, preferably, of 
sheep’s manure, if it can be procured), of mode¬ 
rate strength only; and if this is varied with a 
weekly dose of soot-water and sulphate of 
ammonia, nothing else should be desired. 
Thinning the buds must also receive daily atten¬ 


tion. For ordinary purposes, deooiation of the 
conservatory, Ac., or the production of out 
blooms not for exhibition, and especially If a 
late bloom is preferred to an early one, the 
terminal buds will in most oases be found more 
valuable than the earlier “ crown ” buds, as they 
are termed. Of oourse, if a few large and fine 
blooms are wanted, particularly in the case of 
suoh heavy and, consequently, exhausting kinds 
as the Empress of Indin, Queen of England, 
Lord Aloester, Ac., the crown buds must be 
taken and encouraged to the fullest extent, for 
these alone can afford properly developed 
blooms. But, as a general rule, it will be 
found more profitable to remove the crown 
bod, whioh always appears first, and wait for 
the terminals, whioh will generally afford three 
or four blooms of fair size and quality in place 
of one huge example. Even the terminal 

g rowths, however, require in moat instanoes to 
e thinned out to one bud on each point, 
though if a mass of bloom without reference to 
quality be desired in a few instances, some of 
the well-furnished plants of such kinds as 
Mrs. Randle, Elaine, Cossack, Fair Maid 
of Guernsey, and other truly " decorative ” 
varieties, may be left with little or no thinning. 
See that the shoots are properly supported and 
tied, for at this stage they are very brittle, and 
with the immediate prospect of equinootlal gales 
one cannot be too careful. It is now time to 
begin to think about housing the plants, and the 
structure in which they are intended to bloom 
should he prepared for their reception as soon as 
possible. Except in the case of early varieties 
that are already showing colour, it Is, of course, 
advisable to keep the plants in the open air as 
long as it is at all safe to do so; but it must be 
borne in mind that a sudden early frost, and 
not neoessarily a very severe one, will often 
completely cripple the tender swelling buds of 
plants exposed to its influence, and though the 
foliage may not show the effects in the least, 
may prevent the flowers ever coming to 
maturity. This occurred to a serious extent 
two years ago, and should be guarded against 
as far as possible. It is a capital plan to have 
a light frame-work fixed over a batoh of plants, 
over which can be thrown (and fixed) a length of 
light canvas or tiffany whenever there fee any 
appearance of frost; this will act as a perfect 
safeguard. Keep a sharp look out for earwigs, 
and spare no pains to keep thrips away from 
the tender points of the shoots. 

Vines in the greenhouse should have 
abundanoe of air admitted now on all bright 
days to ripen the wood and mature the bunohes. 
If these are not yet quite ripe, thin out the 
foliage, so as to admit some amount of sunlight, 
and put on a little fire-heat on oold nights. 

Tomatoes also under glass should have 
the foliage vigorously thinned, so as to admit 
light and air all around eaoh plant. Ventilate 
freely on all bright days, but dose the house, 
or nearly so, on cool nights, and apply a gentle 
heat to keep the atmosphere on the move. Any 
plants that have grown as far as they can go 
should be stopped, whioh will throw the strength 
into the trusses below. Cucumbers in houses 
that are becoming infested with red spider and 
mildew, as is generally the oase at this season, 
should be oleared out, and the house thoroughly 
oleaned out. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) 
is now a beautiful object in the greenhouse, or 
window, or even in a sheltered spot in the open 
air. _B. C. R. 

1782.— Measuring timber.—Calculating 
the contents of a tree when the dimensions are 
known is easy enough. The art of timber 
measuring lies in properly taking the lengths 
and girthv. To find contents, square the 
quarter girth, divide by 144, and multiply by 
the length, thus: A tree 35 feet long and 18 
inohes quarter girth, and 72 inches circum¬ 
ference, contains 78| feet cubic, found as 
follows: 18 x 18 = 324 -f 144 = 2 *3 x 35 (the 
length in feet) = 78*9.—D. J. Ybo, Tyneham, 
Wilts. 

A graceful greenhouse.— Mr. Thomas sends us 
from Haslemere a photograph of a greenhouse arranged 
in a pretty wild way. Instead of the stiff stages and poSe, 
we see a miniature grove of airy Bamboo, Palm, and tell 
Fern, lit op by flowers here and there. 

Billing WOOdllce—If anyone whola troubled with 
wood lice would procure a packet of Insect powder, put It 
in a pepper-box, and shaka it in their haunt*, they would 
And, like I did, that thdr visits would soon oeaaa.—B. N. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

FRENCH MARIGOLDS. 

Amongst tender annuals there ie not one that 
ie more effective than this ie f and none that give 
suoh a oontinnona aupply of flowers; and its 
capacities, in this particular, are only out 
short by severe frosts, as it continues in beauty 
quite indifferent to dull and wet weather, right 
on through the autumn. There are now many 
fine dwarf strains of it forming a marked con¬ 
trast to the older tall growing kinds, not only 
in the habit of growth but in the great quantity 
of flowers they produce, and the great variety 
of colours and markings they display. Seed 
should be sown in boxes or pans at the end of 
March, and, if placed on the shelf of a cool 
house or in a frame, it will speedily germinate. 
When the plants are about 3 inches in height, 
It will be better for them to be prloked out from 
2 to 3 inohes apart in a cool frame, giving plenty 
of air, and then they will plant out safely, and 
with nioe balls of earth attaohed, as soon as all 
danger from frost is over. A good and deep 
soil suits them best, but they will thrive well 
in almost any ordinary garden mould if it is 
moderately enriohed with manure. Some 
people objeot to these Marigolds on the ground 
that they give off a disagreeable odour, but this is 
only the case when the flower stalks are handled. 



Double Dwarf French Marigold. 


Anyone wishing to make a bold and effective 
display of bright ooloured blossoms at a little 
expense in their beds or borders, oannot do 
better than devote at least a portion of the 
available space to the growth of some good 
patohee of a good strain of French Marigolds. 


Sub-tropics! plants, wherever grown, as 
they always ought to be, in rich soil and with 
abundant supplies of moisture from first to last, 
have done remarkably well this summer. Few { 
who have not tried these fine, and, on the 
whole, easily-managed subjects would believe 
how grandly they may be made to flourish, even 
In the most unlikely places. Certainly, a mode¬ 
rate amount of heat is necessary to raise them, 
or most of them, successfully in the spring, and 
In such oold and ungenial summers as we ex¬ 
perienced a few years ago it was a difficult matter 
to induce them to make a satisfactory growth ; 
butif raised in good time, grown on freely, and, 
in fact, treated with the utmost liberality in all 
stages, they succeed to perfection in an average 
season, ana, muoh more than most things, are 
indifferent to an Impure atmosphere, shelter 
from wind being of much greater importance. 
All can be readily raised from seed, and that of 
Cannes, Rlclnus, Wigandias, Solanums, and, 
in fact, of all in this class, is so cheap that 
no one need be prevented from growing them 
on the score of expense.—E. H. 

Planting Crocuses and Snowdrops 
On Grass. —Now Is the proper time to plant 
these bulbs on Grass. The operation is quite 
simple, and may be done without Injuring the 
Grass. What is wanted is^n ordinary woodesi 
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dibber, a little bigger in oiroumferenoe than the 
largest bulb, with a strut projecting out of the 
dibber about 2 inohes from the bottom. A nail 
driven in will do; all that is wanted is just a 
little projection to prevent the dibber going 
deeper in one plaoe than another; for if the 
bulbs are to flower altogether, they must be one 
uniform depth under the surface. After the 
bulbs have been dropped in their plaoes the 
holes may be filled up with fine soil. The Grass 
will soon grow over the surface and cover them. 
1 have seen names and initials and all sorts of 
devices formed with the flowers of these bulbs 
on Grass; and, as regards the way in which 
they bloom, nothing oould be more satisfactory; 
but I think the flower-beds or borders are the 
proper places for them. Before the planting 
takes plaoe it should be understood that the 
same bulbs will not flower satisfactorily the 
next year unless the leaves are allowed to 
remain uninjured until they have died down 
naturally. The faot that the leaves must 
remain after the flowers are over is rather a 
serious objection to gardening, on Grass espe¬ 
cially, when they are planted in view of the 
house.—J. C. O. 

The Torch Flowers (Tritomas).—I never 
remember to have seen these so effective as they 
are now. Our plants never had a drop of water 
all the summer, and one of the large masses on 
grass had occupied that position some years, 
and was orowded somewhat, and must in the 
hot weather have been as drv as dust. The 
plants often looked distressed, and I felt for 
them, and wished I oould have watered them ; 
but the result shows the drought did them 
good.— E. H. 

1677 — Passion-flower not fruiting.— 
What aspect has the wall on which the plant is 
growing ? If muoh shaded, fruit cannot be ex¬ 
pected, yet for the last two years I have 
repeatedly noticed Passion-flowers bearing 
abundanoe of fruit on both east and west 
aspects as well as south. Naturally, however, 
a southern exposure Is more conducive to both 
fruit and bloom than any other. Again, the soil 
may be too rich, and the growth, consequently, 
too rampant to bear growth. This elegant 
climber does not require rioh soil. A rather 
poor sandy loam on a gravelly subsoil appears 
to suit it best. Keep the roots dry for a time, 
and try what this will do. You might try to 
find the tap root, and out it, though this would 
be a rather risky proceeding.—B. C. R 

1766.— Herbaceous plants. —The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of plants 1 have in full flower 
at the present time, whioh I believe would suit 
<( G. B” admirably: Rough-leaved Sunflower 
(Harnalium rigidum), Newman’s Cme-flower 
(Rudbeokia Newmannlana), Early - flowering 
Chrysanthemum, Perennial 8unflower (Heli- 
anthus multiflorus), single and double, Fair 
Maids of France (Aohillea Ptarmloa), Phloxes in 
variety, Michaelmas Daisies, White Japanese 
Wind-flower (Anemone japonloa alba), Rosy 
Japanese Wind-flower (Anemone japonloa rosea), 
Hardy Fuchsias, Chrysanthemum maximum. 
—A. H., Kent . 

1678 —Planting beds for winter.— 
There is nothing that will keep up a supply of 
oolour from now until Maroh next, though some 
Chrysanthemums and Veronicas, sunk in pots, 
would be of use for a time. You might fill the 
beds with Wallflowers, Alyssums, Arabia, 
Silenes, Myosotts, Ac., to bloom in the spriog ; 
or else sink some pots of Auoubas, Euonymus, 
Rhododendrons, Ac., in the beds for the winter. 
The last transplant well now, and may be moved 
back again in April, if desired.—B C. R. 

1799.— Spring bedding.— If my experi¬ 
ence of the past four seasons may help “ Gwyn- 
def,” it is tnis: In November, 1883, 1 planted 
a round bed in the middle of my lawn, one row 
neareat outer edge bright-yellow Crocus, next a 
row deep-violet, next a row of Tulips, then a 
row of Narcissus, and, lastly,the top row of 
Hyacinths. These have been undisturbed since, 
and eaoh year they seem stronger and better. 
Last spring, one day, one-half the bed was 
glorious in yellow Croons, the other half (the 
north-east side) 3 inohes deep in snow. I was 
new to the work, and did not realise that the 
Tulips sent by the bulb merchant were of 
various dates in flowering, so the Tulip row lasts 
a long time, and some are more than a yard 
high. The bed had a gay appearance from late 
in Maroh to Jane, when, without touching the 


bulbs, I set my bedding plants in the spaces be¬ 
tween the row of bulbs, and as the grass of 
the Crocus dies, and the leaves of Tulips deoay, 
I pull them gently up. By the look of tne 
soil mark, the Tulips and Narcissi must now be 
6 inohes below the soil. When I take the 
bedding flowers up, I put about 4 inohes thiok 
of prepared mixture, laid by some months, of 
road grit, well-rotten stable-manure, and 
garden-mould, mixed well and passed through 
a riddle, and beat the whole bed down firmly with 
the baok of a spade. The bed is still gay with 
(1st row), blue Lobelia ; (seoond row), Madame 
Thibaut—double pink Pelargonium; (3rd row), 
white Pelargonium; (4th row). Heliotrope; 
(5th row), scarlet Pelargoninm; (6th row), 
yellow Marguerite.— Salf. 

1795.—Protecting OhryBanthemumfi. 
—I know of no material that will keep off rain 
and yet admit light. Neither is such required, 
if provision is made to remove the covering in 
fine weather. It is only in a time of heavy 
rains, and at night, that any protection is needed. 
Any constant covering, glass exoepted, will 
cause a diminution of quality in the blooms. I 
have seen fine shows of the leading exhibition 
kinds obtained with the aid of canvas alone. It 
is better oiled, as then, washing showers, whioh 
are apt to take the freshness off the flowers, 
can be guarded against.— Byflekt. 

1791.—Treatment of Anemones.—By 
no means lift the roots; they ought never te 
oome out of the pound. Last winter was so 
severe that the foliage was out a little, but our 

S lants flowered well all the same, though rattier 
iter. In mild winters Anemones bloom from 
Deoember onwards, bnt they will not do so if 
the roots are kept out of the ground till now. 
Anemones like plenty of good food. The soil 
should be well dug to the depth of a foot, 
adding rotten manure liberally. By the be¬ 
ginning of September they ought to get 
annually a top-dressing of decayed manure. 
It is a good plan to raise some seedlings every 
year, young plants giving the finest blooms,— 
J. Corn hill. 


1779. — Carnation - growing. - Hardy 
border Carnations may be planted any time 
from now up to November, but the sooner the 
better, as then they get good root-hold by 
winter. You may raise them from seed, sowing 
early in April in a oold frame, pricking out the 
young plants when large enough to handle In 
well-stirred ground. They will bloom the fol¬ 
lowing year. The best way to propagate 
named kinds is to layer them after blooming. 
By raising seedlings you get great variety aim 
large quantities of bloom. For the beat named 
kinds, yon are advised to get the list of some 
grower who makes the Carnation a speciality.— 


1869 — Culture of Gladiolus brench- 
leyensis. —There are two reasons why your 
bulbs have not flowered. They may have been 
too small to do so, but, what Is more likely, they 
resented the treatment of having fresh manure 
plaoed so near the roots, and, therefore, they did 
not oommenoe to now until the manure had got 
more decayed. I know from experience that 
the Gladiolus rather likes a little well rotted 
manure to feed upon. All you can do now is to 
allow the bulbs to remain in the ground until a 
slight frost has made the leaves turn yellow, 
when they should be taken up and dried. 
Ground that is to be oconpled with Gladiolus 
should be manured in the autumn.— Head 
Gardener. 

1792. —Managing a tennis-lawn. —I 

E resume, from “ M. T.’s” description of tennis- 
iwn, there was a good bit of earth moved to 
make the lawn, whioh was not properly rammed 
and levelled at the time; hence the uneven 
surface. The best thing to do now is either to 
take off all the turf, fill in, and thoroughly ram 
all the hollow plaoes, and lay the best turf just 
where the play oomes ; or dig it to a depth of 9 
inches, level, and rake it fine, and sow some 
good Grass-seed at once, thickly. Afterwards 
give it a good rolling, whioh will give a good 
j Fawn again for the ensuing summer.—A. H., 
Kent. 


- 11 M T” should take up the turf in the uneven 

plaoes and make the surface perfectly level. Where the 
turf to worn Into holes It may be renewed after the holes 
have been filled with aolL Grass seeds may be sown hi 
autumn or spring. By the time these lines appear, how¬ 
ever, it will be getting full late for suoh work, exoept in 
vary sheltered situations.— Fii/OOifBarDOi. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Neriums.—A number of email examples of 
these plants are generally more useful than a 
few large ones. There are several ways of pre¬ 
paring auoh as are wanted to flower in a email 
state. One is by striking cuttings early in 
spring and farther on in summer, when the 
plants have gained strength and size to turn 
them out-of-doors for a lengthened period, so 
that the growth may get fully hardened and 
matured, without whioh they seldom set their 
bloom satisfactorily. Another way of proceed¬ 
ing is to grow a large specimen or two in pro- 
porttonate-sizsd pots, turning them oat in the 
open air In summer, and at tnis time when the 
flower-bods will have set to take off the shoots 
that are thus already furnished with buds, and 
strike them. For this purpose choose the best 
shoots, take them off at a length of about 
8 inches, and put them singly fax fl inch pots, 
whioh drain and fill with loam, to which i 
liberal amount of sand has been added, 
Insert them so that their base will be 
nearly half-way down in the pots. From 
the siz) of the cuttings it is necessary to put 
them deeper than most things require to do. 

If possible the pots should be plunged in a 
gentle bottom-heat, keeping the tops cool, 
otherwise they may start into growth whioh 
would, as a matter of course, have the effect of 
preventing their flowering. The soil should be 
kept mnoh wetter daring the time the outtings 
are striking than it wou d be safe to have it for 
most things. These Neriums like an abundance 
of water, without whioh the outtings would be 
liable to throw off the flower-buds. They are 
quiok and free rooters, soon striking under the 
oondition described. When well established 
stand them in a warm greenhouse, keeping the 
soli fairly moist. So created the plants will 
flower in spring. If subjected to an inter¬ 
mediate tempsrature about the end of February, 
or beginning of March, they will bloom earlier. 
If part of the stock is thus brought on in a little 
extra warmth, and the remainder allowed to 
come on with solar heat alone, a succession of 
bloom can be had. There are a number of 
varieties of these plants now in cultivation, but 
the old double sort, which is reddish-pink in 
oolour—the individual flowers not unlike those 
of a small Carnation—and the white variety, are 
the most desirable for general cultivation. 
Their agreeable perfume is not the least of the 
merits of these fine old-fashioned plants.—T. B. 

Preserving bedding-plants.— 0 wing to 
the loog-oontinned drought, whioh in most 
Inetanoes has prevented the usual amount of 
growth being made, outtioge of most kinds of 
bedding-plants—those of zonal Pelargoniums of 
all kinds In particular—are comparatively 
scarce, and the stock is likely to run somewhat 
short. Under these oircornstanocs I strongly 
advise those who are likely to want a goodly 
number of plants next spring to look after the 
old stock, whioh are too often left in the ground 
to perish, more carefully than usual. If, even 
after they have been pretty well denuded of the 
shoots to supply cuttings, these old stumps are 
lifted and potted In either 3-inoh or 4 inch pots, 
aoooiding to size, and plaoed in a light green¬ 
house, or slightly heated pit, a large proportion 
of them will soon oommenoe to grow, and with 
a due supply of water, Ac., will by the month 
of February be well furnished with shoots 
3 inohes or 4 inohes long, whioh will make the 
best of outtings. If these are then taken off 
and inserted u 4 Inch pots, five or six cuttings 
in each, and placed in a gentle warmth, they 
will soon strike root, when they should be 
potted off singly immediately, and again 
grown on, with a moderate heat, for a time. 
Suoh form admirable beddlng-out stuff, and 
the old stumps will bloom freely and early, 
If shifted into 5 inch or 6-inch pots as soon as 
they oommenoe to grow again after being cut 
back. I have often followed this plan with the 
greatest success, and had as nice bedding stuff 
ready to go out by the end of May as anyone 
oould desire to see. Cuttings of shrubby Cal¬ 
ceolarias again are likely to bs very scarce this 
autumn; most of our plants did not make any 
growth to speak of until the late rain arrived. 
Of oourse, every bit that can be got will be made 
use of some time in October, and I should re- 
command the outtings being taken rather earlier 
than usual, so that the stumps may then have 


time to break again a little, and if these are 
potted up and wintered in a cool, moist house, 
or pit, tney will produce a quantity of outtings 
which, struck In gentle heat in Match, wfll 
make useful little stuff that will flower well in 
the autumn.—B. C. R. 

Marguerites in winter.—Several of 
these, notably the common white 0. ooronarium, 
C. grandiflorum, Comte de Chambord, and the 
large white Alice Crousse may easily be had in 
bloom all the winter in a gently heated struc¬ 
ture. Old plants in the open ground may be 
taken np carefully and potted now for this pur¬ 
pose, but the prettiest examples, I think, are 
those obtained from cuttings struck some time 
ago, potted last month, or even now, and 
bloomed in gentle heat about Christmas. Pot 
them hard in loamy soil, and feed well when 
the buds appear.—B. C. R. 

Trumpet Flowers (Brugmanalas) —Many 
kinds of plants that flower in the summer months 
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a require to have their branohes out in onoe a 
year, without which their heads would become 
unmanageable. In spring, before growth oom- 
mcnoes, is the usual time for heading them In ; 
but where room under glass is so far limited 
that there is difficulty in aooommodating all, it 
is best to do the cutting back In autumn, as soon 
the plants have done flowering. Amongst those 
that require to be so treated are the Brugmansiaa, 
when onltlvated in pots. These plants might, 
with advantage, be mnoh more generally grown 
by amateurs than they hitherto have been. When 
in bloom they are amongst the most telling 
things In cultivation, especially the white kinds, 
the large trumpet-shaped flowers of which stand 
oat In relief to anything that happens to be 
near them. The little room that will suffice for 
them In winter is worth taking into aooonnt, as 
when the heads are reduced to the extent neoes- 
sary they oan be wintered under a plant stage, 
or they will do well in a oellar from whioh frost 
oan be excluded. Before cutting the plants in, 
withhold water until the soil is m the oondition 
best described as between wet and dry, and in 
this state the roots should be kept daring their 
season of rest. In the case of specimens that 
have attained something like the size they are 
required to, the branohes should be ont in to 
within 1 inch or 2 Inches of where they were 
shortened to last year j if one or two joints of 
the current season’s wood are retained it will be 
sufficient. The work may be carried ont as 
soon as the flowering Is over. Plants of these 
B ragmans las that have been stood ont of-doors 
for the summer shonld be treated similarly as 
soon as they are out of flower.—T. B. 

1857. — Wintering Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias and Gloxinias.—You may keep the 
Begonias on the floor of any outhouse where 
frost cannot reach them, or if your greenhouse 
is only heated to keep out frost, yon may keep 
them under the stage. If yon shelter them from 
drip. If the soil is kept too wet they rot daring 
the winter, and if too dry, the bulbs shrivel; 
they also keep well in a cool oellar. The 
Gloxinias most be put on a shelf in the green¬ 
house, and if left in the soil, and It is kept dry, 
they will take no harm; but If they are ex¬ 
posed to more warmth than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse, the soil will want moistening 
occasionally or the bulbs will shrivel.— Pfuc 

TICAL. 

1859.— Cinerarias dying suddenly.— 
There is nothing unusual in the behaviour of 
your Cinerarias. The earlier they are sown the 
more liable they are to go off in the way yours 
have done. Over-luxuriance of growth, I believe 
to be the oause of the plants dying, ceased by a 
rich soil, or through being over-fed with manure 
water. Yon should not make the soil too rich : 
three parts loam and one part leaf soil, with a 
liberal sprinkle of sand is the best oompost for 
them. Do not give any manure-water until 
the flower-stems are well advanoed, and do not 
expose the plants suddenly to the son, and 
always shade them in bright weather.—J. 0. 0. 

1684 — Scented-leaved plants. — The 
scented-leaf section of Pelargoniums, of whioh 
what is known as the Oak-leaf Geranium is, 
perhaps, the most familiar example, are about 
the moot generally nsefal in this class. There 
ars a large number of varieties, differing to 
some extent in the form of the leaves as well as 
in the perfume given off by them. A dozen of 
t :e best might oonsist of queroifoliiim major 


and q. minor, Pretty Polly, Fair Ellen, tomes- 
toenm, Lady Plymouth (variegated). Lady 
Scarborough, Lady Mary, Lothario, capita turn, 
dontioulaturn maj us, and radula major. Than 
there is the deliciously fragrant Lemon-scented 
Verbena (Aloyala dtriodora), which goes to rest 
In the winter, and then only requires to be kept 
nearly dry, and safe from more than a degree 
or two of frost, breaking into fresh growth In 
the spring. Myrtles are as easily grown as any 
plant in cultivation, and though not exactly 
sweet-soented, the foliage Is highly fragrant. Of 
night-floweringplantsthe now oommonTuberose- 
soented Tobacco (Niootiana affinia) is about the 
best and most easily managed. Bouvnrdla 
Humboldt! oorymbiflora emits a delicious fra¬ 
grance after sunset; and then there are the 
night-flowering ConvolvuluaJIpomma bona-nox) 
and the night-flowering Cerent.—B. C. R. 

1075. — Culture of Taberoaee. — It 
is a rather difficult matter to attain any 
great amount of success with these, unless 
there Is a good heat at command. If the bulbs 
are procured, and potted early in February, 
Maroh, or April, they are a long time starting, 
unless plaoed in a good bottom-heat of about 
70 dege.; though once well in growth they 
bloom freely and well in an ordinary green¬ 
house temperature throughout the summer 
months. It is again an easy matter to start 
them in July without heat, bat then they 
require a moderate warmth by the time buds 
are shewing, or they will not expand. The bulls 
start freely and well if planted in light soil 
and a warm sunny situation in the open air any 
time after midsummer, and perhaps this is the 
beat way for small growers, as they grow 
rapidly, and oan be lifted, potted, and flowered 
well with very little heat in September and 
October. — B. C. R. _'_ 

1757. -Cold frames and pits.— Cold 
frames and pits may be usefully employed 
during the winter for protecting Lettnoes and 
Endive for making salads. Violets also may 
be grown successfully all the winter in these 
structures, and if they are not wanted for 
other purposes until the first week in June s 
>f early Strawberries may be obtained, If 


crop ol 
well- 


in after the 


U-prepared plants are put 
_jdive &§ need. Bedding Calceolaria cuttings 
may also be safely wintered In cold frames, and 
if the seed is sown early In January a crop of 
Radishes may be had long before they oan be 
obtained from the open ground. — Head 
Gardener. 

1550.—Exhibiting annuals as cut 

flowers.—Gaillardia picta, I oan assure “A 
Devonshire Amateur,” although weak plants of 
It may die, is perennial. I have several three* 
year-old plants in my garden which have been 
full of flower. The topi die down in winter, and 
perhaps the mild, damp air of Devon and here 
may came them to rot. I believe that wet kills 
more perennials than frost. It is by no means 
nnoommon for perennials in hot seasons to 
flower the first year.—W. M. 0., Clapton 
1847.—Worms in a bowling-green.— 
Although yon may object to the worms in your 
bowling-green, I do not advise yon to attempt 
to get rid of them, as if you should do so yeu 
will probably find that the surface will retain 
more moisture than yon would like. The pre¬ 
sence of worms is a sure indication of a good 
soil in whioh the Grass always grows freely, 
and the more Grass there is the more moisture 
It retains. The aotlon of the worms is, in your 
case, I am quite certain, a benefit to the lawn, 
as they open np ohannels for the free eaoape of 
surfaoe moisture which, if it could not so esoap, 
would render the ground uncomfortably damp. 
—Head Gardiner. 

1862. — Making manure-water.— To 
make manure-water for ordinary use in vba 
garden, there la not anything more generally 
convenient than horse-droppings. Get one 
bushel of these and plaoe them in a barrel, and 
put thirty gallons of water with them. Give tbs 
mixture a stir round every day for a week, 
whioh oan be done with a long stick. Then W 
let It remain until it is quite clear before it s 
used. The droppings from sheep or deer also 
make excellent fertilising liquid. Where a 
constant supply is reqntred, two or bm*J 
barrels will De required. It is very important 
that the liquid should bi quite deer wbsn 
used. — Practical. 
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TAYMOUTH CASTLE GARDENS. 

Two prominent specimens of the noble Araucaria 
imbricate, and other plants growing in these 
gardens, form the subjeot of the annexed en¬ 
graving. Probably there is no other coniferous 
tree known in this country which has been so 
badly treated as this Araucaria has. Seemingly 
because fine specimens are to be found in suit¬ 
able localities, everyone must needs set to work 
to plant one, no matter what the soil or sur¬ 
roundings were, the result being, in most cases, 
disastrous failure, and the bringing into dis¬ 
repute of a really fine tree. A few years ago 
the London suburban builders seemed to take a 
special delight in planting one of them in the 
front garden of their 44 desirable villa resi¬ 
dences. 1 ’ The lamentable picture of wretched¬ 
ness the majority of these so-called 41 specimens” 
present now is patent to everyone. As a matter 
of fact, the Arauoaria imbricate is, if plsnted in 
a suitable position, one of the noblest of trees ; 
but, if in an unsuitable one, then one of the very 
worst. We are indebted to the kindness of the 
Rev. J. B. Mackenzie for the following interest¬ 
ing particulars of the gardens in question: 


have proved unsuitable, and are dead or dying. 
Much damage was also done to the whole place 
by rabbits and neglect during the interregnum 
which followed on his death; but under the 
excellent management of the present head- 
gardener, Mr. Adam Young, the place is being 
yearly improved. The Arauoarlas have done 
| particularly well, and are still in a moat thriving 
state. They seem, if the soil is right, to endure 
any amount of cold, as they stood undamaged 
] the severe frosts (5 degs. under zero) of seven 
years ago. The soil is a light loam, deep and 
dry, which suits them well, as they are most 
impatient of stagnant moisture. The oozing 
from the hill behind prevents them also ever 
becoming too dry, which they cinnot stand 
either. They look their best, and are especially 
valuable, on a lawn, well spirt, and backed up 
by a mass of the least formal kinds of trees. A 
few small formal shrubs as shown in the 
illustration seems to heighten the effect of 
solemn grandeur aimed at.” 


Propagating bedding Calceolarias. 

I —Owing to the long drought Calceolarias have 


are wanted. In any case, where the plants do 
not furnish c ittings by the time above stated, 
the only safe plan to adopt is to take up a dozen 
or two of plants and put them into pots and 
to keep them through the winter In some 
cool structure where fire-heat is only used to 
keep out frost. By the spring they will furnish 
plenty of cuttings whioh strikes readily on a 
gentle bottom at that season of the year. The 
mistake that many make in trying to keep old 
plants of Caloeolarias through the winter is that 
they keep them in too warm a temperature, and 
then the growth is so weak in the spring as to 
be of little use for making cuttings. The old 
plants are so nearly hardy if they are taken 
from the beds in autumn that the less coddling 
they have, so long as sharp frosts do not reaon 
them, the more healthy they will be in the 
spring. With regard to propagating cuttings In 
the autumn, the young side-shoots should be 
aeleoted for making cuttings. These should be 
dibbled into a bed of sandy soil, previously 
made up in a frame, and after being well 
watered the frame should be shut up close. The 
cuttings will require very little, if any, air 



Ojr RaiDiia’ Illustration* : Araus-rU i n'miata in Tavmouth Cmtlo Card ms. Kc*rnorc, Aborfeldy, N R. Eagrav^I for Qirdkn'ino Illustrated 

from a photograph taken and sent by the Rev. J. B. Mackenzie. 


41 Tay mouth Castle gardens occupy a beautiful 
situation on Loch Tay, more than a mile from 
the castle, and, including a large shrubbery, are 
about a mile in length. They face the lake, and 
In a southerly direction extend in varying width 
between the lake and Drummond Hill, which, 
rising immediately behind to a height of 700feet, 
not only gives complete shelter from the north, 
bnt, as its steep slope is entirely covered with 
heavy timber in beautiful variety, it provides a 
background of the most picturesque description. 
In the lake, and not far from the shore, ii an 
bland, on which is the min of an ancient 
monastery and royal residence. Here died and 
lies bnrfed, Sybilla, the granddaughter of 
the Conqneror and queen of Alexander 1., 
king of Sootland. The old garden of the 
monastery, for which there was not room on the 
bland, is included in the present garden 
shrubbery, and some very old Syoamores and a 
large decaying Pear-tree mark the site. In the 
shrubbery a great many rare Pines, planted by 
the late Marqub of Breadalbane from thirty to 
seventy years ago, are doing well, while seme 

Digitized by GOOgle 


not made so much growth aB tkey usually do by 
the beginning of September, and some people 
are getting anxious about obtaining a sufTnient 
number of cuttings to make a stock of plants for 
next year. No doubt in some cases there is 
only too mnch reason for the anxiety shown, as 
there are places where the plants have been 
killed by the heat and drought, and thero are 
still more where the plants have made but little, 
if any, growth ; at the eame time, there is less 
oause for anxiety than the inexperienced sup¬ 
pose, because, with the agreeable change in the 
weather that is pretty general over the country, 
the plants will soon begin to grow vigorously, 
and although we may not be able to obtain the 
cuttings at the time we have been accustomed 
to, I do not anticipate that where the plants 
are the weakest it will be more than a fortnight 
later, and that is not a serious hindrance to 
providing the usual number of young stock. If 
we oan get the onttlngs inserted by the middle 
of October it b soon enough, because if they 
form roots by Chrbtmas there is plenty of time 
for them to grow into good plants before they 


until Christmas, as they do not need It until 
the top begins to grow, and then it should be 
gradually increased as the searon advances. 
Those who only require a few dozen plants 
should strike them In pots. The cutting pots 
should be placed under a shady wall and hand- 
lights put over them. When there is indica¬ 
tions of a severe frost they may be taken to the 
greenhouse.—J C. C. 


Watering. — Give a good root-watering 
when yon are at it, is the sound advioe 
often given to amateurs in Gardening. The 
reason is obvious, for water that goes deeply 
into the soil reaches the roots that are 
retaining their activity, and It is also more 
away from the drying action of the sun than 
moisture located nearer the surface. With thb 
Is often also given the salutary advice, 44 Loosen 
the surface of the soil after eaoh watering.” Thb 
loose soil shields the surface beneath it from the 
drying action of the sun ; also the saturated air 
entangled among its interstices reabts evapora¬ 
tion, at the same time keeping the ground below 
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cool by its non-conducting property. Still, the 
practical men that tender this advice do not in 
so doing intend it to be understood that they 

are laying down a hard and fast line. They 
simply give the rule by which, under suitable 
circumstances, the best results may be 
obtained with the least expenditure of time 
and material. Where the soil is fine, especially 
if also on the slope, it is impossible to give a suffi¬ 
cient root-watering at one time. During the 
reotnt hot weather we had Lettaoe plants on a 
sloping south border, also some on ridges thrown 
out of Celery trenches. The soil is very light and 
fine. These were supplied every day with as 
much water as the soil would take at one water¬ 
ing from the rose of a watering-pot. These 
plants looked as tender and as healthy as 
could be. Of course, where a little water is 
sprinkled on the surface and no more is given 
till that is dried up, it is sheer waste of time 
and water. It is the excess that is given over 
what can be evaporated between the waterings 
that goes downwards into the soil. The 
surface-rooting whioh this praotioe encourages 
is beneficial to the plant as long as the surface 
is not allowed to get dry. We had also some 
rows of Peas, vigorous and healthy, fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun; but here, circumstances 
permitting, the treatment was entirely different. 
At a distance of 2 feet each side of the row a 
mulching of stable manure was laid on, and a 
deep root-watering was administered about 
every ten days.—L. C. K. 

HOUSB&WINDOW GARDENING. 

PRIMULAS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 
There are no plants that flower during the 
winter that are so suitable for the window as 
Chinese Primulas, for, if they only get treated 
with a moderate degree of care, they will re- 
main In bloom from November to March, and 
they will do this If they only get just a little 
water, and have the old flower stems pinched 
out as they go out of bloom. To a great extent 
on the supply of water given to the roots de¬ 
pends the behaviour of the plants. In a general 
way, when treated as window plants they get 
too muoh, and then the plants die away just on 
the surface of the soil. The only way to avoid 
this evil is only to water them when it is quite 
ev ,d ent the soU is dry. If there is any doubt 
about it, it is better to let them remain in the 
condition they are until even an inexperienced 
person can be sure that the soil requires mois¬ 
ture. I have proved over and over again in my 
own sitting-room that the plants suffer less 
from being dry at the roots for two or three 
days following than they do when the soil 
retains too much moisture for the same length 
of time, although, as a matter of course, neither 
Is good for them when it can be avoided. What 
I want to make clear la, that It ia beat to err on 
the aide of giving too little than too mnoh water. 

I advise all window-gardeners to accustom 
themselves to decide whether a plant wants 
water or not by its weight. If they will lift 
a plant when the soil In the pot is 
dry and do so again soon after it 
has been watered, they will find there is a 
marked difference in the weight. A little 
practice in this direction will in time make 
*5.*“ b 7 'imply lifting th« pot they 

will be able to tell whether the plant wants 
little or muoh water, or none at all. I am 
aware that some make the condition of the 
leaves their test as to whether the plants want 
water or not. If they flag perceptibly, or begin 
to turn yellow round the edges, the supply of 
water is increased. But these conditions are 
misleading; sometimes flagging of the leaves 
Is caused by a sudden rush of cold air into 
the room, or a sbrong burst of sunshine through 
the glass after several dull days, and too much 
or too little water will bring the leaves into the 
same condition. Therefore, it is best to have a 
more rellabie guide, and I think it is not pos¬ 
sible for an ordinary observer to have a better 
one than the weight of the pot. To return to 

b«tl« r i? U a8 i S h® more ,a tisfactory to 
begin the winter with strong, healthy plants 
than with weak ones. Primulas are not the 
easiest plants to raise in the window; for that 
reason it will be preferable to purchase plants 
that are just coming into flower, and the begin¬ 
ning of November is a good time to do so. 

J. O.O. 


BERRIED SOL^NUMS. 

These are capital window plants, and, when 
well covered with their bright-coloured berries, 
are extremely ornamental, and last for a long 
time in beauty in the window of any ordinary 
living-room. They will also stand outside on 
window-ledges, until quite severe frost comes, 
without injury, and wnen so placed and mixed 
with some evergreen shrubs in pots, they have 
a capital effect. One great advantage the 
Solanum possesses is its easy culture ; cuttings 
taken off as soon as growth pashes forth in 
spring and inserted in sandy soil in a warm 
frame or greenhouse soon root, and if potted on 
and encouraged to make growth, whioh should 
be pinched in as it progresses to induce the 
plants to form dense little bushes, they will be 
ready by the end of May to plant out-of-doors 
in a sunny border of good soil, and if well 
tended during the summer season, by the end of 
September they will have made nice bushy 
stuff laden with berries, and which should then 
be carefully potted up and be kept in a shady 
position for a time until fresh roots are formed, 
when they may be placed in the window or on 
the window-ledges of the dwelling-house where 
the fruit will gradually ripen and make a brave 
show for a long time. Old plants that have 
been kept through the winter can be out back a 
bit in the spring, and either be shifted into 
larger pots and good loamy soil and grown on 
in that manner during the summer out-of-doors; 
or they, like the young struck ones, can be 



A well-grown Solanum. 


planted out and be potted up again in the 
autumn. The old plants ripen their berries first. 
Solanums are subject to the attacks of green¬ 
fly and red spider, and during their period of 
active growth they should receive frequent and 
vigorous syringings with clean water, and also 
iter. The best kind to grow is the 
Covent-garden 
H. B 


Mgviuua DJfl&Ug 

Tobacoo-water. 
one so largely brought into C 
market, called Wetherill’s Hybrid. 


rn. 153 9* “ Sending flowers by poet. — 
The simplest and best plan is to select a box 
that will comfortably hold the flowers ; line the 
bottom with some Spinaoh or Lettuce-leaves, or 
anything of a similar nature. Then pack the 
flowers rather tightly but carefully, and put a 
piece of soft paper on them. If the lid just 
touches the paper there will be nothiog more 
necessary, but if this should not be the oase fill 
up level with paper, or anything light. The 
shallower the box is the better, and in any case 
it should be lined all round with soft paper, 
The great thing is to pack so that the flowers 
cannot move on the journey.—B yflkbt. 

1614.-A plague Of cats.—" E. F. T." will find that 
the common "five-fingered” star-wort, fried In ranold 
firrease or butter, and out up into dioe, is a good remedy 
If strewed about the garden puss will take it away off the 
premises. This is an advantage in this particular form of 

removal, and another is that dogi will not touoh the 
dainty morsels.—Bow-wow. 

..i? 64, r M ^ nurln 8 r herbaceous borders. — 

Ulare need not fear to overmanure the borders. I 
give mine a dressing of about 8 inohes every autumn of 

5JS2? m “ u *' e ' 1 “ d burnt garden refuse com- 

blned, which is lightly forked In In the spring. This. 
SSSHttS caterings with liquid-manure, ensures u s 
asjrtendid^dispUy of flowers for 10 months oat of the 12 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Q uest ions.— Queries and answers art inserted in 
JaBmnraro/Ws o/ charge if correspondents foUow (he rules 
kersjaid down for their guidance. All communications for 
Jnjerttim should be dearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Oab- 
ornwo, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publishkl The 
sows and address of the sender are required in addition to 
anv designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
W*™* piece of paper . Unanswered queries should be 

ss £Sway 

Mould always bear the number and f 
- replied to, r ’ 


jueryi 


our readers will greatly btkigi 
advising, so far as their knowledge and obeervatiorw permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils 
snd means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
tame qiustian may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their expert- 
i Correspondent* who refer to articles inserted 
pp* kOUld ” W5,Uton ** number which Vwy 

1908. — Best tricolored Pelargoniums. — Will 

hJS**H C JKn !e ^i 0 p , i firr0We i r klo « ly * lve me the names of the 
beet tricolored Pelargoniums?_ Ctmro. 

1909. — Laying out a pleasure ground.— Can 
anyone tell me the probable cost of a design for laying 
out a pleasure garden, one aore and a-half In extent ?- 

AM ATI UR, 

a e ©d.—Win «om» render of 
GARDsmHe kindly tell me where and how to tlnd the seed, 
V“ af< * r management requisite to produce flne double 
Dahlias ?—Dahlia. 

1911. — Asparagus plumosus In a fern-case. 

PIM k 0f 11119 A8 P ara ?us, and shiuli like to 
know if it can be grown in a fern-oase ? If »o, under 
what treatment ?-Thomas R. H. Langstons. 

“Jj Glad ? tono Apple.—Will some expert- 
Klve “ e hia °V [nloa of the merits of 
It Pk P ? 4 K W “IL 14 L 9 V0ty Interior, and I do no! 
think it worthy of culture by an amateur.—J. 0. 

WiS.— Green Tomatoes.— will someone kindly tell 
I me what use oan be made of the above ? We have a threat 
many Tomatoes out-of-doors, which will not ripen this 
year.—W. A. S. 

Roses.-What are the three beet 
5 ? 1r te of olimbing Roses for a wall facing south, in Stoke 
Newington. Would Gloire de Dijon do well? Also for a 
wall facing west, what would ba me best kinds ?—Zbbrdsb. 

1915 -Hollyhocks for exhibition.-What are the 
principal points cf excalleaoe in blooms of Hollyhocks for 
| shows? And what is the bast way of staging the blooms 

tlor/t—fr.viD Mmrao. the P‘°° m “ 

tfBdlnhurgh.-Much obliged 
to J. 0. 0. (1030). Would he kindly give his opinion 
why (assuming his explanation here Is correct) I should 
havo such exuberant new shoots from the base of the Rose 
in question now?—J. C. 

A PP l0 - tre «a from pips. —Oan 
ppie-trees be produced and grown from “ pip ” success¬ 
fully ? If so, will someons kindly tell me how to proceed ? 
When should they be sown, and what after treatment 
will be neoossary ?—Dumpling. 

1918. — Treatment of Dracaena vlviparum — 
Will someone kindly tell me the proper treatment cf this 
plant, and how best to inorease my stock of it ? My plant 
throws out an abundance of its long trailing stems, but 
they gradually beooms bare.—J. 8. 

1919. — Hardiness of the Tuberose-scented 
Tobacco. -Will someone kindly tell me if the white 
Taberoee-scented Tobacoo (Nlcotiana afflnls) will live out- 
of-doors during the winter in the midlands, or must It 
now r01 (f. b S lnt ° * °°°* h0USe * ft is flowering in the beds 

1920. — Ammonia-water as manure. — Would 
some reader of Gardksing kindly tell me if the ammonia- 
water abstracted from ooal in the prooess of making gaa 
would be of any valae as a manure for pot-plants and 
vegeUbles.jrdxed with dean water, and to what degree? 

K. 19 , 21 ,T C i row L n * Mu8hr °om8 in a field—I should 
.V 1 ea r n how to m,ke Mushrooms grow In a field, 
without injuring the turf. The field is used by a school 
for orioket and football; but during the summer holidays 
a few Mushrooms spring up, the growth of whioh I desire 
to encourage.—E. M. B. 

1922.— India-rubber-plant bearing fruit. —I 

have an India-rubber plant (Fioui elastioa). whioh h&s 
been out-of-doors all summer in a very hot situation close 
to a wall, and now three small figs or fruit have appeared 
on an effchoot I wish to know if this plant often bears 
fruit in our ollmate ?—Rosalib. 

nu?L 3 tT not ripening properly. -My 
Blaok Hamburgh Grapes do not ripen uniformly. The 
Vine Is a very old one. and three or four years ago I took 
the roots up and put fresh soil to them. This has improved 
the growth of the Vine, but still the berries do not ripen 
properly. What oan I do?—W. J. ** 

l ®? 4 -Destroying Horse-radish.-Will someone 
kindly tell me the best way to destroy Horse-radish? It 
is quite a pest in my garden, as I only require a very 

i Mine «nJ5 loftm V •°11. and rather 
deep ss It has been filled up and levelled from where 
brick earth has been excavated.—E. Drakr. 

1926.—Marechal Niel Rose not flowering.— 
WHJ someone kindly Inform me what to do with a Mai <5ohal 
Nlel Rose I have in a greenhouse heated by hot water? 
The Rose waa planted laet January in a bed, 4 fset rq-iare 
and 3 feet deep, and it soon begAn to grow, and it now 
r the house, shoots having come up 

quite halfan Inch thick; but there has not been a singl? 

tss^tir 1 do 10 eQ>nre hftviDR it in flower n ® xt 
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l>26.— Planting forevt-traag for profit— Will 
anyone praotloally acquainted with forestry please to Rive 
me some information aa to the probable financial results 
of forest tree planting at the present time ?—A. R. L. 

1987,— Lillee for a London conservatory.— Will 
anyone please to inform me what Lilies I ooold grow in a 
conservatory (warmed enough to keep the frost out) in 
the middle of London ? I require only those that would 
flower before the beginning of August. I have nown L. 
auratum moderately well under these conditions 7—G. B. 

1928 —Gloxinias and Aohlmenea— These have 
failed with me in a vinery this summer; their leaves are 
covered with brown patohes Will someone kindly tell 
me the probable cause and how to treat the tubers now 
and in future 7 Besides a vinery 1 have a greenhouse 
heated with floe, a oold pit, and frames.—S. C. Bcsan- 
qubt. 

1929 — Camellia In a window.— A short time ago 
I bought a white Camellia at a tale. I have not a green - 
home, and am, therefore, obliged to allow it to stand on 
the window-sill. Will someone please inform me what 
kind of treatment It should reoelve in suoh a position, 
especially as to the watering, and if it requires liquid* 
manure?—H. C. 

1930.—Treatment of single Dahlias.— Will some 
experienced grower please to tell me the best way to keep 
the old roots of single Dahlias through the winter and how 
to treat them in the spriog ? Is it best to take cuttings 
from them, or to divide the old roots and plant them out 
In the borders? What kind of manure Is the bast for 
them, and In what quantity should it be applied 1 
1981.—Treatment of a standard Fig-tree.— 
I have a standard Fig-tree, whloh has borne splendidly 
this summer, and is still oovered with hundreds of small 
f roll Oaght they to be left on, and will they form the fruit 
tor next year, or ehould they all be taken off ? I have tried 
pulling eome off. but suoh a strong t whlte sap ran from 
them that I desisted, fearing to injure the tree.— 
A. W. O. 

1932.—Spring bedding.-As II shall be abroad this 
spring, and do not wish to have any rpilDg bedding, what 
is the best treatment for a number of Tulips and Hya- 
otnths 1 bought two years ago, and which have flowered 
out-of-doors two springs? Should they be planted as 
usual, and ths flowers pinched off as soon as farmed? 
Will they deteriorate or Improve by a rest? Will someone 
kindly advise me 7 —Walbs. 

1931-Gloire de Dijon Rose.—I have a Globe de 
Dijon Bose growing in a box under a oold house stage, 
the box Is resting on ths soil, 12 inches below the stage, 
the said stage being made of boards placsd dose together. 
Shall 1 leave it where it is, or shall 1 plant It permanently 
where the box rests; or would it be best to place it in a 
pot, to rest on the top of the stage, or shall I plant the root 
In the border outside and bring it through the wall ? Will 
M J. C. 0." kindly answer ?—8 aocy Jack. 

1934. — Overgrown Pastion-flower. — I have 
planted in tubs, la a small greenhouse at the oorners next 
the wall, Paseiflora princeps and P. oerolea. These are 
trained up wires, until near the roof, and are then carried 
along honsontally under the gloss Owing to their 
vigorous growth they have now met in centre, and I sm 
at a loss to know what to do with them. Can I stop them 
off at the end without killing or injuring them; or would 
it do to turn them book on themselves?— Bicua&d 


1935.—Strawberries in pote.—I have 86 young 
Strawberry-plants in pots, taken from my out-of-town 
gardes. These I want to fruit next season as early as 
psaotlcable. 1 have a frame at home in town, 6 feet by 
4 feet, which can be heated with oil. Shall 1 put the 
plants In it now, or when ths winter sets in ? Those of 
the 26 whloh are in the smallest pote—must they be 
moved into larger ones or not? The situation is in the 
outskirts of the town, and well placed for air and sun¬ 
shine.— C. Mookh. 

1938.— Plants for a blab greenhouse.—: I have a 
high greenhouse. IS has shelves in the centre and creep¬ 
ing plants round wall. It is hslf-span, and 17 feet high at 
the apex, The small plants—Geraniums, ho.—on shelves 
got so drawn up and wretched that I am ashamed of them. 
Can anyone help me? Ought they to be stopped or 
pinched more ; or would other plants do better, and what 
kinds? I have Ferns on the north side. 1 cannot plant 
where the shelvee now are, as the flues run through the 
middle of the bouse. — Spbbdwbll. 

1937. — Treatment of a garden.— Will someone 
pl ea se to give me a few hints M to treatment of my 
garden, whloh is a new one, in the north of London, the 
■oil being a mixture of about one part mould, one part 
ballast, and two parts cley, and as hard as nails 7 I have 
a small piece at tha back of the bouse, and a still smaller 
pieoe in the front. Could I make the latter look nice this 
autumn with a few evergreens and Chrysanthemums? 
Also, could I put some bulbs in the ground at the rear 
(which faoes south-east) to coma up in the spring with 
any ohanoe of suooeee 7-Nokth Loxdonkr. 

1938. —A plague of black ants.—I have a large 
fruit and kitohen garden, and a part Is Infested this year 
with black ants. I have had them all this summer, and 
now they are running over and living on Currant-trees 
and a valuable Peach-tree, and have made nests at the 
routs. My gardener hat not suooeeded in getting ild of 
the pests, so 1 should be glad to be informed by someone 
who has been equal to a similar occasion, to give me the 
benefit of his experience. 1 am going to try Fir-tree oil, 
though I was more successful with the hose in getting rid 
of American blight than with the use ci this oil— Sack- 
viUiK Davis, D.C L. 

1939. —Monstrosity in the Rose —it is not at all 
uncommon to find in many cultivated flowers a transi¬ 
tional sUte between the petals and the stamens. 1 have 
noticed In the Opium Poppy (Pspaver somniferum var. 
nigrum), after being sown In a good soil for a time, the 
filament changes Into a petal, and the anther beoomee 
attached sessile to about the middle of the petal. 1 noticed 
In a Rose the other day the fallowing peculiar develop¬ 
ment—oneiperfect bud growing out of the centre of 
another What Is the cause of this peculiarity ? Has the 
long dry season oheoked the growth of the first bud, end 
rain oomiog oaused the growth of the eeoond? Possibly 
some readers of Gardbbdto may have notloed ' ** 
abnormal growths this summe^—It. B. Clamsow, 
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To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1940. —Edible Mushrooms.—Is the enclosed Mush¬ 
room Agarious oampestris and fit for food ? -F. Bbbhktt. 

[The Mushroom* sent are not Agaricus oampestris, but 
the true A.arvensis (Horse Mushroom)-generally, but 
not invariably, wholesome.—Vi. G. 8.] 

1941. —Transplanting a Mountain Ash.—I have 
a Mountain Ash-trae, about 16 feet or 16 feet high, and 
rather slender In habit, which I planted six years ago. Is 
it now too large to remove ?— Subukban. 

[7/ carefully done, this tree is not too large to remove; 
but it would be a good plan when doing so to call in the 
assistance of someone experienced in the transplanting of 
large trees.) 

1942. —Planting Saga—When should I plant Sage, 
and what treatment does it require during winter 7— 
Buffalo Bill. 

[Sage may be planted in the spring, in March, or in the 
autumn, in September; fair-sized shoots pulled off 
speedily form roots, if inserted firmly in any good soU. 
Sage is perfectly hardy, and requires no special treatment 
whatever in the winter.) 

1943. —Planting out Rhubarb.—When should I 
plant out Rhubarb, and what treatment does it require 7 
—Buffalo Bill. 

[AAutarb can be planted out either tit the autumn, 
when the leaves have died down, or in the spring, just 
before growth commences. It requires no special treat¬ 
ment beyond a good, deep, rich sod, plenty of space, and 
to be kept clear of weeds.) 

1944. — Tobaooo-plants. —What 1 b the beet method 
tor obtaining young plants of these ? Do cuttings strike 
easily ; and, 11 so, when should this be done, and In what 
soil?—Z bbbdib. 

[Tobacco-plants can be raised in any quantity from seed 
sown in light soU in heat in the month of March. Shrubby 
and perennial kinds of Tobacco can be raised from cut¬ 
tings and division of the roots; but, in a general sense, 
sowing seed is by far the best method of increase.) 

1946. —The Ginger-plant.—Can you kindly give ms 
the correct name and method of cultivation of the Ginger- 
plant? I have seen It grown to a large size, bearing a 
oloster of yellow flowers.— Baldock. 

[The botanical name of the common Ginger plant, which 
produces the Ginger of commerce, is Zingiber officinale; 
but it has red flowers. The variety you have seen is prob¬ 
ably Z. chrysanthum, which ha* golden-yellow flowers. 
All the Gingers are stove herbaceous perennials; they are 
propagated by division of the roots in March, and potting 
them In a mixture of sandy loam and ftbry peat. They 
require a winter temperature of net less than 60 degs. and 
a summer one of from 70 degs. to 90 degs. The general 
treatment in other respects accorded to most stove plants 
suits them teett.] 

1948.— Vine-rods in the open air.— Would It be 
right to pull Vine-rods out of the house and expose them 
to ths weather during winter—Black Hamburgh and Grot 
Oolman ? If not, would it answer if they are protected ?— 
S. J. Sucpkin. 

[It would be a very bad plan to expose the rods of these 
Vines to the severity of the winter unprotected. If covered 
with mats or hay bands they will not take harm; but it is 
not a practice to be commended, unless absolutely neces¬ 
sary.) 

1947. -Fachalae and bedding Pelargoniums. 
—Do you advise the same treatment to these as you re- 
oommend for Pelargoniums in Gakdbning for Sept. 17th, 
p. 888, reply 1816?—Lux. 

[The reply in question applied to the treatment of the 
large-flowered varieties of the Pelargonium. Ordinary 
beading Pelargoniums can be grown and wintered in any 


the dull winter months.) 

1948. —Guttings or bedding Pelargoniums.— 
How long ought cuttings of theee to remain in pots or 
boxes after rooting? Should the cuttings be allowed to 
lie some time to dry ere they are planted?—Lux. 

[Cuttings of bedding Pelargoniums that were struck in 
pots or boxes can be wintered in them if space is scarce ; 
if not, pot them off singly into small pots as soon as they 
are weu established. Very soft cuttings of these plants 
are all the better for a little drying before insertion; but, 
as a rule, the sooner they are planted after they are taken 
off the better they will strike.) 

1949. — Vines bearing fruit on laterals.— I have 
a lateral shoot at the end of a Black Hamburgh Vino- 
rod, seme 8 feet or 9 feet long, of this year’s growth, s 
bunch of Grapes, whloh I think will ripen. Is this an un¬ 
usual occurrence?—J. W. 

[ft is not at all an unusual occurrence for the lateral 
growth* on strong Black Hamburgh Vines to show fruit, 
and sometimes, in a hot season like the past has been, to 
ripen it; but it is not good practice to allow these secondary 
bunches to remain, as they are using up some of the 
strength of the Vine, which ought to go to the production 
Of next year's crop.) 

1960.-Growing Ferns under a bell-glass.—I 
am growing at present Adlantum Paootti and Adinntum 
La Granda under a bell-glass, with no hole in the top, but 
plenty of air underneath. Ths air contained in the bell- 
glass, therefore, becomes charged with moisture. I And 
that this is not quite a s u ccess, as the fronds on the Ferns 
became decayed, although they are fast growing. Can 
you give me advioe what to dol I have no greenhouse. 
Would a Fern-case do? I have always endeavoured to 
prevent the fronds touohlng the glass.—T homas R. H. 
Lahqbtobb. 

[The cause of the Fern fronds decaying is that there is 
too much moisture in the air surrounding them. The 
bell-glass should be taken off for a little time each day, 
and be wiped quite dry, and, when the fronds of the Ferns 
are quite dry, re-place it. They would alto do well in a 
Fern-case, if a little ventilation is given to it to prevent 
damping.) 


196L— Forcing Ssaksle.— I have a well-established 
bed of SeakaleTwill you kindly tell me how to prooeed 
to obtain Scakate in February and March ? -Xaymaca. 

[Seakdle can be forced either in the open ground bu 
covering it with pote or boxes and surrounding them with 
a bed of fermenting material to produce a gentle warmth. 
This bed should be placed around the pots about six weeks 
before the produce is required for use. Another plan is to 
take up the roots and cover them with soil, just leaving 
the crowns exposed, in any dark, warm place—a Mush¬ 
room-house answers admirably.) 

1958.— Orange-tree in pot in a cold green¬ 
house.—Last spring twelve months I bought an Orange- 
tree. It made no growth in six months. I was told to 
let it remain in the same pot. At the end of another six 
months it did not Improve, so I shook out most of the 
earth from the roots, and placed It in a larger pot, giving 
it the best soil I oould ; but, after putting out one feeble 
■hoot, it remains stagnant, and Is getting quite bare. 
What can I do 7—0. E. 

[Evidently the Orange-tree is starved and its growth 
stunted by cold. This plant requires, when in a young 
state, a genial and warm growing atmosphere throughout 
the year. If you tcish to save it, and have a house which 
is kept at an intermediate temperature throughout the 
winter, at once place it in it, and it may recover.) 

1963. — Topping Raspberry canea.— I have some 
Raspberry canes, whloh have grown from 7 feet to 9 feet 
high. Should they have the tope out off ? If so, when 
and how muoh ?—W. Bimoham. 

[If the Raspberry canes are well ripened it is a bad 
plan to top them, as the best fruit is generally borne on 
the points. Instead of topping, bend the canes over in the 
form of an arch and secure them to stakes. Trained in 
this way very fine crops of fruit are generally secured.) 

1964. — Fern fronds turning brown.— Gan any¬ 
one kindly tell me the cause of my Ribbon Fern (Plena 
serrulate) becoming brown and withered at the ends of 
the leaves?—M. 0. R. 

[This qften happen* from the effects of allowing the soil 
in the pot to become very dry indeed, and then giving a 
heavy watering. Nothing can be worse than such treat¬ 
ment. To keep Fernsingood health the soU in which they 
are growing should, generally speaking, be kept mode¬ 
rately moist. Other causes of the fronds turning brown 
sometimes are scorching with the sun's rays, a dry and 
parching atmosphere, and exposure to cola draughts of 
air.) 

1966. —Caterpillars on vegetables.— My lend, on 
whloh I grow vegetables, is infested with caterpillars, 
some of which I send you in a small box. They are eat¬ 
ing off all my plan tt, both on the seed-beds and at I plant 
them out; they bite the stem through on the suifaoe 
level I have top-dressed very heavily with soot, bat that 
does not affeot them. Kindly state briefly what they are, 
and suggest a remedy to get rid of them.—A. B. G. 

[The grubs you sent are the caterpillars of the common 
Dart Moth. They are by no means easy to destroy. 
Many insecticides would, no doubt , be useful, if they could 
be brought into contact with the insects ; but this is almost 
impossible when the insect works underground. Soot, 
guano, or salt, strewn round the plants, and then hoed in, 
is recommended. The best thing you can do is to dear the 
land as soon as possible, and collect and burn all the 
weeds, rubbish, dc.; then dress the ground well with lime, 
and trench it well. By these means the caterpillars wiu 
be either killed or starved. Encourage their natural 
enemies—rooks, jackdaws, starlings, partridges, peewits, 
and moles. This also answers an exactly similar question 
from E. Q. Bethune.—Q. 8. A] 

1966. — Treatment of Lillee.—I bought some Lllium 
auratum this year, and various other bulbs, whloh have 
flowerCd very nloely, and will soon want re-potting. I 
have not been able to keep them through the winter 
before. Is it the better plan to oat the roots off or leave 
them on In re-potting? Any other suggestion will be very 
acceptable. I also bought and planted some oommon 
White Lilies, whloh have not grown more than a foot 
high, and have not bloomed. Why is this?— J. G. Whit¬ 
man, 

[Lilium auratum should be re-potted into good loamy 
soil immediately after the stems have died down, and the 
roots ehould be disturbed as little as possible, certainly not 
cut off. When they are potted stand them in a cold frame 
or pu during the winter, and give protection during 
severe frost. The common White Lily will flower when U 
has been planted some time.] 

1967. —Planting the Flame Nasturtium—What 
would be the best position in whloh to plant the Flame 
Nasturtium (Tropaolum spsoiosum), and in what soil ?— 
C. M. 

[This plant flourishes best in a cool, moist position, and 
it should have deep, rich and rather light soil to grow 
in-a compost of fibry-loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand, 
well mixed with ordinary sou, will suit it well.) 

1968. — Insects on a Fern and Abuti Ion. —Will 
you kindly Inform me the name of the insect infesting the 
frond of Fern and shoot of Abutllon enolosed, ana the 
surest means of getting rid of same ?—J. J. 

[The insect infesting the Fern and Abutilon is brown 
scale. The safest and best way of getting rid qf it in both 
oases is continuous sponging qf the affected parts with 
soap and water, and a little brush may also be used with 
advantage to dislodge it.] 

1969. —Oil-stove In a greenhouse.- 1 have a small 
circular greenhouse 18 feet nigh and 6 feet across) which I 
am thinking of heating during ths winter menths by 
means of an oil-stove, on the top of which there is spaos 
for a kettle, the steam from whloh, it is thought, wffl be 
sufficient to keep the atmosphere moi,t and p ire. The 
door of the greenhouse Is in the centre, but there are no 
ventilators in the greenhouse. Would there be any danger 
of the plants suffering from the effeots of any fumes the 
stove might throw out, or would the steam from the kettle 
be sufficient to neutralise them?—A matbub, Mot tram. 

[By all means have some ventilators made for the green¬ 
house in question, setting aside the question of getting rid 
qf the objectionable fumes that generally arise from oil- 
stoves ; plants, however carefully attended otherwise , will 
not thrive in a structure with a dose and stagnant atmos 
phere. The ventilators should be in the roqf of the green- 
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I960.—Faligns.—Will you toll m« the nine, and if 
edible, of the enoloeed fungus ? It now* in the green- 
hoaee of a place we here fuel entered on, end so 
reeemhlee e fungus considered e 

Bp-NTIRION. 


\ greet dainty abroad. 


{The fungus from the greenhouse is one cu the smaller 
exofae species of Lepiota, the specimen sent being too im¬ 
perfect to name with certainty It is allied to Agaricus 
procerus, a well-known (but larger) edible species. We 
cannot say whether your plant is edible or not, probably 
not,— W. G. 8.1 y 

lMl. —Pruning Chrysanthemums.— i here some 
Chrysanthemum* ia pots, end they ere now about 4 feet 
or 5 feet high; but some of them ere bunting into three 
•boota on the top of eaoh item I intended that eaoh 
stem—or at least I thought so—should bear one flower 
only. Ought I to leave eaoh shoot to produce a flower, or 
«it off two of them, and let one alone growl—T. 
Dowsing. 

[Do not remove any of the shoots now. If the plants 
are in good health they will carry all the flowers so pro¬ 
duced easily, and, unless the blooms are wanted to be of 
extra size, do net thin them muck. Feed the plants liberally 
now with manure-water in the manner often recommended 
in the pages of Gardening.) 

1961 —Unhealthy Cucumbers.— Will you kindly 
toll me the probable oauee of my CJaoumber-vines failing 7 
I enclose a specimen. They are In a greeohouw. I have 
live vines, and all are ia the earne condition. Thslr 
grow th was strong and healthy at first: abundance of 
fruit formed, but eoon became diseased.—E. Beardos. 

[TA* piece qf Cucumber-vine sent and the fruits on It 
were badly cankered. This disease generally arises from 
too much stagnant moisture around the roots and m the 
atmosphere of the pit or house in which they are growing, 
together with a low temperature. Cucumbers require 
abundance of moisture, but it must be accompanied with 
a high temperature and a buoyant atmosphere.] 

1961— Fruiting a Mulberry-tree.— I have a Mul¬ 
berry-tree, planted four year* ago. It is 6 foot high, 
is only now beginning to look healthy. I am tokfth 
ought to have been planted on a lawn. Would not the 
removal thither give a further oheck to the tree f I natu- 
raliy want to see fruit on It as e:oa as possible. Where it 
to planted now it Is 6 feet from some Lanreto. Does that 
give sufficient room lor toe roots?— Suburb vs. 

{Leave the Mulberry-tree alone, and, if it is planted in 
good eoti, and is becoming healthy, you will not have long 
to went for fruit Frequent removal is not good for the 
Jfwftem/. « tt to o tree that takes some tittle time to 
establish itself again after transplanting. If the Laurels 
are not allowed tb encroach any mire, the space between 
them and the tree in question is sufficient.} 

1961.—Forcing Seakale in frames.— I, some four 
months ago, purchased six frames, length 24 feet, and have 
been growing Cucumbers In them sucoesefullv. They are 
about done now. 1 should like to foroe Seek ale in these 
frames for Christmas. Should I be likely to be eaooeeaful, 
and how should I proceed 1-Pao Bono Publico. 

{Seakale can be forced very well indeed in frames, pro¬ 
vided a good bed of fermenting material of leaves and 
stable-manure is available, and on which the frames 
should be placed. As soon as the leaves are of the Seakale 
dig up strong single crowns, and, having first covered the 
bed with a moderate thickness of any light soil at hand, 
plant them in it, just leaving the orowns exposed. Give a 
good watering to settle all down ; then put on the lights 
and mat up closely to exclude the light, so that the pro 
dues may be well blanched. The Seakale crowns selected 

aS/foScw \ miUl l* ,tr0ng ' and then good reMlUt * 9**r- 


1096. -Treatment of Azaleas. -I have some 
Aialeas, which appear to be pot-bound. Is It too late to 
re-pot them now, a ad what course must I adopt to be i 
oemfol with them 7—Jo. 

{Do not re-pot the Azaleas now ; the proper time to do 
that %s almost immediately after they have dame flowering. 
J f. t™ are very full of healthy roots they can be Jed 
a little weak, dear manure-water, given occasion¬ 
ally. During the winter months the best treatment for 
Azaleas is to keep them dose up to the glass in a light 
house, from which frost to just exduded. Administer 
water carefully, and give abundant ventilation whenever 
the weather is favourable, and keep a sharp look-out for 
insects, thrips especially, and fumigate immediately any 

O.T4 8€&%.] 

_ vegetable 8 In a stable.— I have 

a brick-built stable, In whiah I have some Mushroom-beds, 
ot •****• *bould like to grow 

anything else that would be profitable I thought of 
Rhubarb for one thing. Would this be suitable, and wfll 
you suggest anything else that would do? I think of 

using a paraffin-stove for heating _Kbt. 

[Rhubarb ought to succeed well, and also Seakale And 

Chicory and Dandelions can be blanched in it for salads.] 

1967.— Crowing Seakale.— I have some Seakale- 
plants, which have seeded, and are In an almost wild state 
What shall I do with them, and what to ton has! method 
for blanohing it 7—Bo. 

]The best plan as the Seakale has seeded and run wild 
will be to remove all the old flower-spikes, otherwise, 
beyond clearing the around qf weed*, leave the old roots 
alone, and when the leaves have died of clear them away, 
and cover the crowns with a good thick coating of coal- 
ashes, and cover them also with a pot or box. So treated 
the growth in the spring will be naturally blanched. It 
wM be well to raise a fresh lot qf plants from seed in 
spring to re place the old ones, and treat them in the 
manner often recommended in the pages of Gardbning ] 
-Unhealthy Dahlia ehoota—I enclose three 
shoots out from my Dahllu. What to toe probable cause 
bat ? i luvla S **» unhealthy appearanoe ? 
And wUi the tubers bo worth anythiog for next year?- 
J M. P. 

[The Dahlia shoots sent were affected by a species qf 
canker, or curl, which frequently attacks them at this sea¬ 
son qf the year, especially when the plants are growing in 
a small confined garden. The cold, damp nights after a 
Iona hot time are probably mainly responsible for the mis- 
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1909. -Guernsey Lillee.— I bars a pot of these 
Lillee, containing 10 smaller bulbs besides toe original one. 
I wish to know the proper time and method for dividing 
them.—Miss Wilkinson. 

[The proper time to divide these Lilies is just before the 
growing season commences. The act of division is simply 
to pull the offsets from the parent bulb, and then pot them 
^tittle ^°nd addeS!)' ln * d °°^ t holding , loamy soU, with 

1970. -wintering Malden-halr Ferns.-1 have 
two Maiden-Hair Feme, and having no slaeahouw, should 
be glad to know If I out keep them, during the winter, ln 
the dwelling-house 7— Buffalo Bill. 

[Maiden-hair Ferns can be wintered in fairly good 
health in a living-room during winter. The roots must 
be kept just a little moist, and great care must be taken 
not to expose the fronds to cold draughts qf air , and. 
course, frost must be excluded.] 

1071.— Heating a greenhouse.— I want to heat a 
toan-to greenhouse 80 feet long by 18 feet wide. What to 
the best boiler to have, and what sise pipes will be re¬ 
quired, also how many 7—A. B. D. 

[A saddle boiler, if wcloset, is as good and simple a one 
as any that can be used, and almost any kind qf refuse 
fuel will bum in it. Three rows of k-ineh piping on 
either side qf the house should be sufficient to heat it effici¬ 
ently.] . 

1972.—Gooseberry and Currant-bushes not 
bearing.— I have a email plot of ground oovered with 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, which do not bear well; 
toould I take them up and re-plant them, and when 7— 
Buffalo Bill. 

Ilf the fruit-bushes in question are not very old or large 
they may be lifted and re-planted at once with advantaje ; 
but, if they are large, old bushes, the best plan is to 
a new plantation qf good free-bearing kinds ] 

1978 — Christmas Cherry.— Is there a plant oalled 
Christmas Cherry 7” I have a plant whioh last year had 
beautiful red berries on It When they died off I took as 
much oare as I omld of it, and have kept it ln ths con¬ 
servatory ; but it has no berries on it at all now, toe 
flowersharing all dropped off. What to the cause, and 
what should I do to It 7 —Zbbbdik. 

[The plant you call the Christmas Cherry is, no doubt, a 
Solanum, a greenhouse plant, and quite a distinct thing 
from the true Winter Cherry (PhysaUs Alkekengi), which 
is hardy. The best treatment you could have adapted for the 
plant in question would have been to have planted it out 
in some good soil during the summer, and have potted it 
up ogam about this time. If this had been done, no 
doubt it would have had plenty qf berries on. In the 
future you cannot do better than follow the advice fre¬ 
quently given in Gardening on the culture qf Solanums.] 

1974.— Trloolored Pelargonium*— I wish to in- 
•aee the else of my plaat. Should 11 be out back, and 
would re-pottlag bj beneficial to It7—Lux. 

[These Pelargoniums, being generally very slow growers, 
do not require cutting back beyond the shortening in qf 
any shoot that to outgrowing its fellows, especially if size 
qf plant is aimed at If the plant in question is in a 
small pot, and that is full of roots, shift it into a larger 
one »» sandy loam, and be sure and drain it well. Do 
not overwater at any time, and keep the plant doe s up to 
the glass during the winter in a comfortably warm and 
tight position in the greenhouse.] 

„ W76.—Artificial manure.-! Should be glad to know 
If 8tendon's manure will mix In water—toe wual quantity 
Of 1 ox. to a gallon 7-8. S. 
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I This and other similar kinds of artificial manures do 
not readily dissolve in water , and by far the best way of 
using it is to sow it on the surface qf the sod, and let ti be 
washed in by the ordinary waterings. Directions as to 
the quantity to use are usually given with each tin ] 

1976. -Treatment of the Pine-apple flower 
(Euoomto punctata). -I have some plants of this that have 
been ln bloom, and I should be glad to know what treat- 
moat they now require. Are they to be dried off and let 
rest; or are they to be kept growing 7—3. S. 

[These Cape bulbs should, after they have flowered, be 
hevt sufficiently supplied with water to prevent the foliage 
withering; they should never be quite dried of. When 
tigns qf renewed growth occur in the spring re-pot them 
into some good loamy soil, and during their season of 
active growth give abundance of water. When the flowers 
again fade treat as before.] \ 

1977. — Temperature of a vinery during 
Winter.— What is the highest (temperature a house for 
Vines should be kept at during the winter 1-S. J. Sihpkin. 

Ids a general rule, the temperature in the vinery should 
not exceed 45 degs. during the winter ; this, qf course, is 
ruled by the state of the external atmosphere. As much 
air as possible Should be admitted to Vines at vest.) 

1978 — Unhealthy leaves on India-rubber- 
plant.—I have enoloesd a leaf cf an India-rubber-plant, 
whioh appears to be affected with some sort of scale. 
Will you kindly toll ms what to toe disease that affeoto it 
and ths remedy 7 This is the worst leaf on toe p'ant, and 
It has been affected in this way for six months. I have 
repeatedly washed top and under sides of leaves with soft 
soap and water.—A H , Purflut. 

[The Uafsenthad no scalejm it; but it teas covered 
~ Cu plant has been 

- , soil should always 

% and also it may be pot-bound, 
and require repotting; if that is the case, it should be 
seen to at once, and the plant should, if possible, be 
wintered in a warm greenhouse ; if that is not available, 
do not re pot until the spring. Persevere with the spong¬ 
ing daily, and fumigate with Tobacco several times in 
succession to kill the thrips.] 

1979.-Mildew on a pot Rose—A friend of mlae 
has brought me a pot Rosi to "dootir" up for him, and 
I find it has got mildew very bally. Fortuaately, I never 
had this past to oontonl with before, eo will you please 
advise me what to do 7 -Hsnrt K Nswsoub. 

fringe the foliage of the Rose freely with a solution qf 
iide qf potassium and clean water, to the proportion 
qf half an ounce qf the sulphide to 1 pollen qf watitf 
Veep the mixture well stirredwhiUt urinj.] 


with red spider and thrips. Probably ti 
allowed to suffer for want qf water —the s 
be kept moderately moist -and also it n 


■ 1930.— Red and Black Currant and Goods 
berry-trees.— When to ths beet time for pruning those, 
and to what extant should they be done 7 Until June tost 
my garden has been entirely neglected for about three or 
four years, consequently, the trees have grown rather wild 
and straggling. They are, for the most part, large bushel, 
and fruited well this year.—T. H. 8. 

l The best time to prune Red and Black Curfant-trees is 
as soon as the leaves have fallen off. The bushes can be 
shortened back to a reasonable size, and, in the case of the 
Red Currants, the side growth on the branches should be 
spurred in to within two or three eyes qf the base, and the 
leading ihoot left should be topped a little. Black Currants 
should be well thinned out , and as much young wood as 
possible left in full length. Gooseberries are better pruned 
early in March, and should be treated similarly to the 
Red Currants, excepting that the leading shoots should 
not be cut book, and a few qf the side growths should also 
be left at full length.] 

1021.— Planting climbers -1 want to plant a treats 
walk with climbers, ohlefly Virginian Creeper, Vines, 
and Clematis flammula. Should I gain anything by 
planting now insteal of the spring? I am anxious ft 
should be well covered next summer. The soil to day.— 
E. Burr. 

[It would be best to plant these early next month, while 
the ground is yet warm. If a portion qf the natural dap 
soil could be removed, and bt re-placed with some good 
turfy-loam, it would give the roots qf the plants a stmt, 
which would greatly add to their chance qf future success. 
After planting oover the soil over with a rather thick 
mulching qf half-decayed manure.] 

1082 —Groa Oolman Grape.—I planted a Gras 
Ooiman Vies (to this the same as Gros Colmar 7) about end 
of Maroh. It grew very Uttle indeed all through toe 
summer ; now it has oommenoed steadily growing 7 win 
ltberight if I try and keep it growing through the v * 
or must I let It rest 7—S. J Sihpkin. 

(TAe Gros Caiman and Gros Colmar Grapes are identi¬ 
cal. The Vine in question may be encouraged to grow a 
tittle while longer yet; but abundance qf air should be 
given to the house, and a Utile fire-heat also should be put 
on to ensure the thorough ripening qf the wood before 
winter sets in, when it must be retied in the manner 
natural to all Vines. Any attempt to keep it growing all 
through the winter would end in certain failure.] 

1983.—Fronds of Malden-h&ir Fern eaten off. 
—The young fronds of my Maiden-hair Fern are all eaten 
off, like thoee eootooed. Will you kindly toll me If to is 
wire worms or slugs that do the mleohiei 7 They are kept 
in a light, airy greenhouse.—S uhnik. 

[The young fronds qf Maiden-hair Fern sent had evi¬ 
dently been eaten by slugs, the slime these pests leave 
being distinctly visible on them: Strew some soot and 
lime around the pots, and search for the marauders dili¬ 
gently every night after dark by the light of a lanthom, 
and, no doubt, you will then be able to catch and kill them ] 
1934.—Diseased Vines.— I send you herewith ssms 
Grapes and leaves, to ask If you can Inform me what to 
wio ig with my Vines. They were like this last year, and 
had about 4 Inches of top sail token off and new road 
•arapingi were put in ln its place. What ean we do to get 
the leaves right? Tsere are two houses, eaoh 86 fwt 
by 18 feet, with standard Vines (roots Id ids) and roof* 
trained Vines (roots outside). As a rule, toe roof Vioee 
have very Uttle of the disaaee on them (tome have a little 
this season). Wo aid it do any good to take up all toe 
Vines in one house tote winter, renew a great deal of the 
so l (not all, as it to difficult to get oo much), and re-plant 
toe Vines, culling them back very maoh; a ad do tot eanu 
next year with toe other house, depending on toe roof- 
brained Vines for our crop-of oourse, a reduced one?— 
Q.1H, 

[A very bad ease of mildew indeed. It would be best to 
clear all the crop of fruit off at once, and then immediately 
set about lifting the roots of the roof-trained Vines, on a 
re-make the border with good turfy loam, bones, and brick 
rubbish, as much as can be got, mixed with the least ex¬ 
hausted of the old material. See that the drainage is good. 

If the weather is bright , shade the Vines a f tcr lifting a 

tittle, and syringe the foliage frequently with a solution 

of sulphide qf potassium and water, in the.proportion qf 
a wineglaufvl of the former to S gallons qf water. 
Destroy the standard Vines entirely.] 

NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 
Naming plants.— Persons who with plants to 8s 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot qf the plant wlA 
tlowers, and, If possible, fruit, or any other eharatieritiie by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. Ws do net undertake to 
name varieties of florists' flowers, suck as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by * 
a specialist who has tA« means of comparison at hand. 

**# Any communications respecting plants or fruttsantto 
name should always actxmpany the parcel, whisk should he 
addressed to the Editor qf Gardotb luomins, 97, 
Skmthampton-etreet, 8trand, London, W.O i 


Name a of plants.— Curfew Bell.—k Stork's-bUI 

(Pelavg mtum geifoUum).- J. HadrilL — Probably a 

species cf Fuchsia, but oannot name without flowers- 

J. B. -Dracaena vlvlpara.- Zed.— 1, Lanoe-leaved Tlok- 

•eed (Coreopsis lanceolate); 2, Corymb-flowered Foohain 
(Fuchsia oorymbiflora); 8, Dwarf Amelias Aster (Aster 

beseerablot).- Subscriber.— Not a British Fern, but the 

common New Zealand Spleenwort(A*plenlum bulbiferum). 
— B. H. S —1, Aiplenlum diverslfolium ; 2, Probably n 
Oaeele, but oanaok say for oerteln from poor speolmea 
tent; 8, Bleohnum oooidentale.— —Yucca —Double Red 

Campion (Lyohnie dioloa fl.-pl.).- W. Bemmings.—l, 

Ustrea wmula; 2, Doodia media; 8, Adiautom sou tom ; 
4, Rouge Berry (Birina humllto); 6, Not a greenhoon 
thrub. but a hardy cinlferous plan) (Oryptomeria 

japonloa).- A. K. Qillott.—We do not name garden 

varieties of Roast.- Semry .—Orangi Monkey-flower 

(Mlmului glotfnoeus)- Frances .—Giant Knot-reed 

(Polygonum ouspidatom)- A J. K.— Erythrlaa Crla.a- 

gallL- Alex. Gardiner.— Maurandya Bacohuana.- 

i. O. G.-Grtoeliaea UttonUa it to not heady.-A. 

Douglas. — 1, Rough-leaved Sunflower (Qurpalium 
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E. F. C.—l, Fir Club Moss (Lyoopxllum Selago; 2, L 
annotlnum; 3, 811very Cinquefoil (Potenfclila sr&entei); 4, 
Probably the Rvd Whortle Berry (Vaccinium Vi tie Ideal). 

Naming; fruit .—Readers toho desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its ulentijication. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruit.—Jfrs. Edward Wyld —Pear, Vloxy 

of Winkfleld.- R. Ed. — Pear, Clou Moroeau.- 

C. W. B. Bell — Plum, Waehlrgton. - R. C. D.— Pear, 

White Doyennd- W. H. M. — Apple, Bedfordshire 

Foundling or Cambridge Pippin. - Mrs. Webb.— Fig, 

Brown Turkey.- G. Cadman. — Apple, Yorkshire 

Beauty.- T. R C.-Apple, Eohlinville Bcedling.- 

A. P Thomley.—Ftox, Napoleon ; Apples : 1, Rymer ; 2, 

Keswick Codlin.- Alex Gardiner.— Apples : 1, A small 

fruit of Eohlenvllle Seedlirg; 2, Yorkshire Beautv ; 8, 
Rymer ; 4, Emperor Alexander.- R. P.— Peara : 1, Prob¬ 

ably Duchess d’Aogoa'dme, but the fruit sent was a very 
unhealthy one; 2, Brown Beurrd; 8, Beurib Ranee; 

Apples: 1, Saok and Sugar; 2. Emperor Alexander- 

J, S. Duns.— Plums : 1, Reiue Claude de Bivay ; 2, Green 
Gage ; 8, Oullln’s Golden ; 4, Wlnesout ; 5 , Late Orleans 
or Nelson’s Victory; 6, A local kind, whioh we cannot 

name.- R. IP.—Pear. Cllebasse iyEtd- G. R Ding. 

— Apple*: 1, Gloria Mundi; 2, Yorkshire Beauty; 3, 
Lora Soflield ; 4. A loc fl kind whioh we cannot name. 

TO OORRB8PONDHNTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the date of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered, cannot be answered in the 
first number issued after they are re oeieed. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we oannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

L .—A bright and varied gathering of Panslee of good 

free flowering kinds.- R. N. also sends a few flowers cf 

Pansies of good oolours and a small free flowering white 

Chrysanthemum.- D. IP* C.-Sheets of galvanised iron 

suitable for staging can be procured through any iron¬ 
monger. Bamilton. —Take in Gabdkninq Illustrated 

regularly ; it contains the best Information on every sub¬ 
ject connected with the garden.- C. G. Howard.— 

American Blaokberrles : These oan fce procured through 

any respeotable nurseryman now.-IP. R Bond.— Pansy 

Rev. H. Pochia, a prsttllv-marked and good-sized flower. 

- Bawkden.— Eulalia jiponica and its varieties can be 

precored through any nurseryman.- James Hayes — 

You will get all the information you require in Gardhjunq 
Illustrated. This remark also applies to a similar en¬ 
quiry from •* A Beginner.” 


Oataloarne received— Selected Seed Com. E. 
Webb and Sous. Royal Seed E.tabMehment, Wordeley, 

Stourbridge, Staffordshire. 

1790—A garden question— Half-a-yeat’a notice, 
given so that the tenancy may cease on the anniversary cf 
the date of entry, will be required in the case mention* d 
by “ Constant Reeder ” The notice should, therefore, be 

served at Midsummer or before to avoid all difficulties. 
The Agricultural Holdings Aot does not apply to tenancies 
of this kind ; still, in order to be on the safe side, I should 
endeavour to give a year’s notice to quit—F alconbridob. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are at all 
times glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially of 
gardens of an artistic nr natural character 

pALCEO lARIAS, CINERARIAS, and PKl- 
V MTTLA8, from the very beet flowers and oolours extant, 
all raised from home (crown seed, very superb strains, cannot 
fail to give splendid flowers. Calceolaria, 1 b. 6d. 

Cineraria, Is. 6d. per doz.; Primula, Is. per doz. 
very best strain for winter bloom. 2s. per doz., in 
oarriage free —Prom B. W. KNIGHT, Florist. Battle, Sussex. 

pHOICESL ROSES IN CULTIVATION, fine 

U strong plants, dwarfs, ILP.’s. 80s. per 100. Teas and Nois¬ 
ettes, 45*. per 100 —Catalogue of our COO varieties on appli¬ 
cation J<^rfBO : _W ; _BOOTHBY i J^ouUi L LlnoolnA|re_ 

TTARDY BRITISH PERNS, 15 assorted 

Tl varieties n* med, la. 64. 20 large varieties for Rockeries, 
2s. 6d.; 50, 6s 61: 100. 10*. Large Snowdrop Bulbs, 100, 
Is. 6<L: 1,003, 12s. fid. Lent Daffodil Bulbs. 100, Is. 3d; 
1,000, 9», Carriage Paid.-ROBERT BELL, 37. Allhallows- 
lane. Kendal. __ 

FOR 4 s - 3 d - CARRIAGE PAID. 

choice named Hyacinths, in variety, 6 Hyacinth Glasses, in 
colours, with ebarooal and ouifcu al directions. 

THYNE’S P*i*e Selection rf CHOICE HYACINTHS. 

24 varieties, 17s. 6d ; 12 varieties, 9a., post free. 

Cash U'ith orders. 

THYNE’S, 83, St. Vincent .treet, CLASC0W. 
OTRA.WBERRY PLANTS, from Urge market 

© grower for Torquay, best sorts, from 2s. to 4s. per 100. — 
Apply. T HARWOOD, The Vineyard, Kin gs kern w el l, Devo n. 

'DUSE CUTTINGS.—Strike now readily open 

Xt> ground. 18 good cuttingi of ohoioe sorts from Paul’s, 
Is. 3d , free.—T. WAITE. Hayes, Middlesex. 

DANSIES. — Seedling plants from choice 
T Tariotlee, 26, Is. 3d. free. Wallflower*, blood-red, 50 
plants, Is. 3 d., free.—T. WAITE , Hayea, M i ddlesex _ 

(STRAWBERRIES.—" British Queen,” best 

© all round Strawberry ; good p’anta. 3s._per ICO. oaiefully 
packed Free by Paroelt Post.—T. “FAUE, Hayes, 'liddiese*. 


t-T. WAITE, Hayes, Middle. 

Got »gle 


HARTLAND’S 

LITTLE BOOK OF DAFFODILS, 

OXLIPS AND PRIMR08E8. 

It is beautifully frustrated by Gertrude Hart'and, and 
unique as a work of art The descriptions are so very ac¬ 
curate, that the life-sized drawings are admirable subjects to 
fill In with oolour, either now, or in ihe Spring, when the 
flowers are at psrfeotion " The Book,” post free, la 6d. A 
duplicate copy without illustrations, and a General Bulb List, 
free to all applicants. Before you order for the season, you 
should see the " Book of Daffodils." 

Unsolicited Testimony as to the merit 
of Edition for 1887. 

1 My thank* tor your little Book for 1887. It is a nioe con¬ 
tribution to the history of cultivated Daffodils, and. a* you 
say, will be interesting come day."—F. W. Burbidok, 
Trinity Oollege Gardens, Dublin. 

" Mrs General Saunders presents her oompliments to Mr. 
Hartland, and thanks him for sending her such splendid 
Daffodil Bulbs. She is delighted with his Little Book, and 
considers the drawings most excellent, both as works of art 
and for their being good likenesses of the flower* they are 
meant to portray. Pray aooept my congratulations to Ger¬ 
trude Hartland.”—Ardmore, Torquay. 

"Sir,—Thank you very mu:h for the oharmlng Daffodil 
Book you have sent roe. The illustrations are admirable 
subjects to colour from the descriptions.”—Mrs. Palmer, 
Naourn Hall, York. 

“ Your New List of Daff wills la a credit to the profession." 
—Walter T. Ware. Bath. 

” Thanks very much for the Lyttle Books. The engravings 
are admirable, and most useful." -Rev. A. B.vwnoS, Winder- 
mere. 

" Thank you vary much for rending me a copy of your New 
Book of DaffudU*. It is well got up, and the illustrations 
are very good. Surely the publio must go in for Daffodils 
after this. —J. DaVIDSoS. Esq . Chelsea. 

" I am much pleased with your New Book of Daffodila,*hich 
Is certainly a treat credit to you and your niece. It la un¬ 
doubtedly the bat List published by any Firm. The outs are 
admirable, and to oorrectly done —O. J. Grahams, Esq., 
Croydon. 

“ Many thanks for Little Book. Mits Hartlands illustra¬ 
tions are exquisite.’’—F. W Giles Folkestone 

" Your really splendid Book of Daffodils to hand. It is the 
b»st thing of the kind I hare yet seen."-JoH* Maxwell, 
Esq , Maxwniltown, Dunfermline. 

"Of your Original Little Book of Daffodil* I cannot rpeak 
too highly. The drawings reflaot most highly on the artist. 
I can truly say I have never seen Daffodils so faithfully, so 
carefully, or so true to nature I like them for this, that I 
so well oan reoognise my friends. Your nieoe has evidently 
got not only an artist’s eye, but also an artist’s hand, which 
is true to nature ”—OdTAVius CoftDER Norwich 

’* I am very pleased with the Little Book this year. The 
drawings by Gertrude Hartland are a valuable addition, they 
are so very artistic and li*e-like, and give a much better Idea 
of the beauty of the flower than is to be got from any rf the 
u'ual catalogues, or eve a from gardening papers. ’—W. W. 
Mitnn, Esq , Manchester. 

' Your Little Book is excellent. The Illustrations admir¬ 
able, notably bicolor grandis. and Bishop Mann.”— Bev. 
George H. Bmoleheart, Andover. 

“Your Book of Daffodils is most useful, and refleots the 
highest o'odit en your nieoe."— Bev. O. W Don. Crewe. 

"I am much obliged for your Book of Daffodils, whioh I 
appreciate very hignly as a literary and artistio production.’’ 
Samuel W. Kikkk Esq., The Fire, Waltham. 

W. Baylor Hartland offers the above Testimonials ss 
received from mob very high quarters, particularly from such 
good judges aod lovers of Daff xJil*. Bulbs tore never finer 
fa quality, and orlers shouli be sent in at once. 

V rouble DAFFODILS, Telamonlus plena e 
hlbernicu*. a cheap offer ror para 
plantings, JIa., 30s. 1,000. 

WM, BAYLOR HARTLAND, 

OLD ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, 

24, Patrick Street, Cork. 

DAFFODIL GROUNDS, TEMPLE HILL.'COBK. 

HUTTINGS.—Pansy (show and fancy), Pent- 
VJ Btemon, Antirrhinum, Phlox, Viola (fancy sorts), Is. 3d. 
per doz.. very best named sorts, free — ORAMB, Dunblane. 


iWIOaNSIEK STRAWBERRIES, fruit large as 
-LIL hens’eggs, "Bed Elephant,” "Goliath of Gath, and 
Mid Marguerite, strong plants, 1 doz. each free, 5s. Choice 
bulbous Begonias, flower large as Boses, single aod double, 
cuttioga root easily, 2s. 6d. per doien. Ohoioe Carnations and 
Piootees, from over 100 named varieties. 2s. 6d per doz., free; 
well-rooted plants. — H. A. WIFFEN, Belchamp, Clare, 
Suffolk. 


'DULB8.—Splendid quality at lowest possible 
X) prices Finest double scarlet Anemones, 5s. K0 Large 
Crown Imperials. 2s. 6d. doz. The beautif al sweet-scented Iris 
reticulata, 4d. each, 3*. 9d. doz. Ohoioe named Hyacinths, 
M. 6d to 4s. 9d. doz. Fine bedding Hyacinths. Is. lOd. doz 
All free.—WILD, Lyndburet, Harlesden-road, N.W. 

(Spring FLOWERS.— Special Cheap Offer.— 

© Fine June-sown plant*. Wallflowers (Harbi* ger, Blood- 
red, yellow, and purple), Canterbury Bells, A ntinhinums, and 
Swcot William*, very good strains, all at is. 3d. per 10J. Fae 
Brompton Stocks, and Diaathus, 2* 0d. per 10). Canterbury 
Bells, Pentstomons, Sweet Williams, and Foxgloves, large 
year old plants, all at 9d. per doz : 5s. per 100. All free by 
Paroel Post.—JOHN NORFOL K. Wilbu rton, K ly, Oambe, 

H YACINTHS, b?Bt selected fir»t size bulbs, 

12 in II very beautiful exhibition varieties, named, 6s. 

21, dissi mil ar, l>s -E. QREEN8ILL. _ 

TTYACINTHS.—Beet selected first size bulbs, 

-LI 12 in 11 splendid varieties, named, for pot and water 
oultnre, 3s. 6d.; 12, in 6 flue named varieties, 2* 6d. B jut 
mixed potting Hyacinths, 2*. 3d. per dozen; 14s. per 1(0, 

carriage free,—E. GBEEN8I LL. _ __ 

TTYACINTHS, best bedding, per dozen, bin*, 
-LX 1*., red. Is 6d. t white, 2s., yellow. 2s. 6d., mixed, 1*. 3d ; 
blue, 7s., rod, 10s., white, 14s. yellow, 17s. 6J., mixed, 9s. 
per 100 Cft'riate free —Price List post free on application. 
—E ORKEN81LL. Small-heath, Birmingham 

C amellias and azalea indica, fail 

of buds, 50 oolours to name, 2 b eaoh. Az flea Belgique, 
quite hardy, full of buds, If- 6d. eaoh; Azalea mollis, hardy, 
*0 buds. Is each Camellias, Dice bushy plants. 2s. each. 
Palms, lu 90 varieties, Is. 6d- eaoh. Dracanas, 10 sorts, 
1*. eaoh. Passion flower, Is. eaoh Chrysanthemums, 150 
varieties, 61. each Kalmia latlfolia.ls.6d. each. Rhodol«n- 
drone, named. Is. Cd. eaoh Dwarf Roses, 8d. eaoh. Postage 
or tall ej$r*.—W. OULUNQFORD, forest-gate, Essex. 



HARMING silvery-flowered EDELWEISS, 
over Which so many lives have been lost in trying to And 
on the Alps, oan now b3 supplied. 3 nioe young plants, 
Is. 2d , free. Perfectly hardy.^MOBLBY & CO , Preston 

WHEELS OF PRETTY WHITE FLOWERS 

© in SPRING.—Arabia is the most free-flowering hardy 
spring flower grown, perfectly hardy easily grown; 6 sturdy 
young plants. Is 3d., free. H*rdy scarlet Geun ooc- 
dnea, almost rivals a Geranium, 6 plants Is., free. Nice for 
cutting, easily grown, nonrinue* a long time io bloom. Plant 
b oth above at once —MOBLEY A OO., Preston. 

3 BLOOMING SIZE BULBS, white tweet* 

soented waky old EngltshLUy, is. Id., free; will produce 
magnificent bloom next year. Hardy, pot or plant out now. 

— MORLEY k CO.. Preston _ 

UV/ILL our cuatomera who require baeutiful 
* * Bulbi at low prises kindly writa for our List; post fire) 
on application - MOTLEY k CO., Preston. _ 


New Fruiting Bose and Covert Plant. 

ROSA RUGOSA. 

One of the finest Hardy and Ornamental Berried 
Shi mbs ever introduced » 

Valuable Covert Plant In Game Preserves 
and Woods. 

Forms a DENSE BUSH between 4 feet aod d feet 
high, elothed with luxuriant foll&g*, and produces 
annually an abuhdsnt crop of large hips and perfect 
seeds, whioh are greedily devoured by pheasants and 
Other birds. Rabbits cannot touch it, owing to its bristly 
bark. The plant bows itself, and seedlings which come 
true are easily raised in the open ground, neither young 
nor old requirieg the least protection. Large fruiting 
plants and some thousands of seedlings from these may 
now be seen at Wortley Hall Gardens, near Sheffield— 
Branches covered with ripe fruit as large ah Crabs i hflwh 
at the Manobeifer Jubilee Exhibition, on September 
16 and if. created quite a sensation, 

PRICE (prepaid by postal ordsrs):—This year a seed¬ 
lings, 6s. per dozen, ODiy a limited number for rale; seeds 
(this years crop), very finely ripened from red-flowered 
plants, Is per packet; ditto, ditto, from white flowered 
plants Is. 6d, per packet. Bow in a bed of light soil in 
October or November. 

Apply to J 8IMPSON. Wood Agent and Gardener, 
WORTLEY HALL. SHEFFIELD. 


A LBA-PLEN O, dble. white Camellia, 0 ft. 

fh. high, 6 ft. through, well set with buds, very fine plant. 
Ocelogyne erhta ta. large plant in No. 8 pot, near 1 ft., over 
50 floe flowering Bulbs, price for either.—W. CULLING- 
FORD, Forest-gate, K. _ 

tSoUBLE GERMAN BROMPTON STOCKS 

±J *nd Canterbury Bells, 9s. Bd. per 100. Wallflowers, 
Harbinger, and yellow, and red. Is. 6d. per 100. Sturdy plant*, 
free.—SAMUEL GREEN. Florist. Roaoiley, near Stockport. 


WaLLKLOWKK STOCKS, WALLFLOWER 

f v STOCKS (good dark).—Paroela, post free, on receipt of 
cash, ICO at 91.6U0 at 3s. Special quotation for large quant i- 
tbs.-Apply GEORGE EDDINGTON. Wick, Pershore. 



QHOW CARNATIONS and PIOOTEES, 

© cells, flakes, and birarxtp, strong plants, tiue to name, 
12 varieties, 4s.; 6 for fs. 6d. W P. Milner (cuttings), 4*. per 
100, free -W. BRIDSTOOK, 4, Wellesley-avenue, Hammer¬ 
smith, W. _ 

TlUrCHBULBS DIRECT FROM GROWERS. 

dJ — ANT. BOOZEN A SON Overveen. near Haarlem OUR 
GUINEA PACKAGE, ogain en'arged, of choice Hardy 
Flower Roots for Spring Gardening now contains the 
followitg 1,100 well-ielected sound Bulbs, vis. :— 

36 Hyaointbs, distinct oolours I 80 Persian Ranunculus 


50 Tulips, single early 
50 Tulips, double 
24 Tul pj, single late 
10 Narcissus-Polyanthus 
30 Narcissus Incomparable 
24 Narcissus poeticus 
50 Anemones, doubli 
21 Anemones, single 
400 Crocus, 4 distinct oolour* 


50 French ditto 
24 Gladiolus 
50 Snowdrops, single 
50 Spain ish Iris 
24 Triteleia uni flora 
24 Bcilla siblrica (Praccox 
4 Lillum umbellitum 
16 Erantbis hyemslis (Winte r 
Aconite) 


Half this quantity for lls. 

OUR GUINEA PACKAGE for ini nor (migration which 
has also been enlarged, now contains 277 Ohoioe and Selected 
Bulbs for 60 pots and glasses. 

The above paohages may be had from our agents, Mecgta. 
MERTENS A CO., S, Cross-lane. St Mary-at-hi,U, London. 
E.O., on receipt of oheque or Poet Oflioe Order. 

For paiticunra of our other Collectinna of Bull/a for IN¬ 
DOOR and BPRING GARDENING seq cur complete and 
revised Catalogue for 1887, ahich will «?bt post’free 6n 
application to our agents__ 

TOUBLl~ 1YY-LEAF QERaNIUMS. — 

XJ Madpmo Cromeo (lovely pink), t ]pe best for hanging 
baskets, climbing, or cut powers, 4 good plants, Is.; 6 plant b, 
distinct named varieties, including new roarlet, crimioD, 
mauve, *r,9s. ; cuttings, root freely now, 12 varieties Ivy-leaf, 
Is. 6d.; 19 Ivy leaf and 12 sonal cuttings, 2s. 6d. A11 correctly 
named. Fine named Hyacinths, for pota or glasses, 2s. pel 
dozep.—W. MAYO, FloralNureerf. ?enrBarr, Birmingham 

v • • • - QrTgmal from . 4 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FERNS—FERHS 


. TTEALTHY olo&n yonospluiti of tho bolt kindi 

~ /or Planting oat in Fernenea, potting Into small fancy 
P°*f°rT^ble^peooratiqp, or for growingTorGreenhouses, 12 
pretty kinds, distinct, all named, 4s.; per 100 from 90s. toSOa. 

CHOICE STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PUNTS. 

The finest Olerodendran is BalfourL 
The finest Stephanotis is Bivastonlensis 
The finest Dipladenia Is Brearleyana. 

The finest Gardenia is Florida. 

The finest Euphorbia is Jaoquiniflora. 

Tho finest Allamanda is Nobilia 
These are the best varieties in cultivation, and we have 
propagated largely; any of them oan be supplied at ML and Is. 
for young plants; one of each for 6s. 

CROTON8, S fine kinds, Sl ML, 6 for 8s.; 12 for 9s. 
OALADIUMS, in lovely sorts, 3 for 2s. fld., 6 for 6a, 12 for 9s. 
BEGONIAS, with ornamental foliage, for Ferneries, growing 
under stages, or window plants, to., 3 beantifulkinds 2s., 
6 for 3s. 6a., 12 for 6s. 

IMPATIENB HAWKfifil, very cheap, splendid oolour. Is. 
each. 

PLUMBAGO OAPENSIS ALBA, large plants, full of bods. 

only Is. Bd. each, smaller from Bd. 

IXORAS, 3 beautiful kinds for 2s. Sd., 6 for is. 

GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS, 3 lovely free-bloom¬ 
ing kinds for 4a. 6d., 6 for 8s. 

BEAUTIFUL FUCHSIAS, to name, 6 la. fld., 12 for la 64. 
FRAGRANT HELIOTROPES, to nnm*, 6 f or l* Jd. 
PRETTY ABUTILONB, LANTANAS, SALVIAS, all 
named, 3 of each for 2a, 6 each Is. 9<L, 13 each for 7a 
GRAND GERANIUMS, for winter or summer-blooming, 
double, single or Ivy-leaf, any olass, 3 varieties Is., 6 for 
Is. 9d., 12 for 8s., all named and distinct. 

GORGEOUS GLOXINIAS and brilliant TUBEROUS 
IP. PUnts, not named, 8 plants of 

either, 2s. 6d., 6 for Be., 12 for 9s. 

CURIOUS SUCCULENTS, 3 for la fld., 6 for Is. fld. 

8 pretty and distinct MARGUERITES, 1 of eaoh, la 8<L 
PALMS to grown on for table deooration, 3 sorts for 2a 6d., 
B fur m. 

For Ust of Miscellaneous Plants for every p ur po se and la 
hundreds of varieties see Catalogue. 

PR IMUL AS and CINERARIAS from stares, ready now for 
potting, and of the best strains, la 6dL doa 

TOBACCO PLANTS, strong, and in 4 of the best klnda the 
4 for 2a 

EO ¥^ 1 5 YA ^ JmTH8 ’^ e bert.that can be bought, *. doa. 

You may buy at lower prices, but not this 

quality. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham; 
Stamford Nursery, Bowdon; and 
10 and lg, Market Street, Manchester. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Btroiu Roots, 4a per 100. Plants In small pots, 16s per 100; 

JAME8 GUYTON’S 

OPECIAL OFFER of PRIMULAS and CINE- 

. JfcARI 48, for a few weeks only.—These are unsurpassed 
for rise and brilliancy of bloom, and we much cheaper in th a 
weft * Plants at a lower oost. 

PRIMULA, finest white, Chiswick Bed, splendid purple, 
mixed or separate 6 for la 6d., dos. 2a 6<L. BOfor 7s. 6dT 
01I 60 fw?a 6d' 8rMld Pri “ Bkra ^ D * 6 to * la M-. doa la 6d., 
POLYANTHUS, extra fine gold-laced. Is 6d doa. 60 for Ea 
ZONALE GERANIUMS, f£ wintS&SnSgfF Y BSSiu 
Mia^Leavers, fine plants, doa 2s. Bd., 60 for7aBd., 

STRAWBERRIES, Sir Joteph Paxtcn, Ss 6d 100. 

M ' MaoMahon, 4a. 100. 

The Captain (new), 60, 6s.; 100,8S. 
Special price for large quautitlea 
AU Du, for eash with order. 

STATION road nurskry, 

Belton. Srsat Yarmouth. 


JERSEY 


FRUIT TREES. 

Carriage Paid. Cordons a sped- 
-- alitd Write fmr Illustrated Cata¬ 
logues to JOSHUA LB CORNU & SON, High VI nr 
Nurseries, who will send, carriage paid for with order, 

40 JERSEY ROSES for 21s. 

Eariy order* tecure extra tiring plant a 


CARNATIONS Without Sticks. 

CARNATION “PAUL ENGLEHEART.” 

. New Crimson Clove. Perfectly hardy, free-flowering, fine 
rtch oolour, remarkably fragrant, requires no stloks. Bee 
Garden, July 31. 1886; Aug. 13, 1887. Gilbert Davidson, 

having acquired from the Rev. G. H. Engleheart the entire 

stock of this flue and useful border Carnation, is prepared to 
book orders at once. Tho stock being limited, early orders 

are requested. Plants will be sent out as soon as ready in 

strict rotation at 2s. fld. each, 24s. the dozen.—GILBERT 

DAVIDSON, Wernoleu, Ammanford, R.S.O., Carmarthen¬ 

shire, S. Wales. 


Baiba I Bulbs tt Bulbs! 11 
M R - j C. STEVENS will Sell bv Anotton, at 


Choice Plants, Carriage Paid, 

PJHOICE WALLFLOWERS, extra selected, 

^ Covant-|»rden, dark, Haibincsr, dwarf red, very early, 
and Golden King, splendid new yellow; 25 for Is. Sd., or 60 
for 2s. Sd. 

■RLUE FORGET-ME-NOTS, the beat dwarf, 

aa bright blue, 25 for Is. 3d.; or 60 for 2s. 3d. 

(10LD-LACED POLYANTHUS, charming 

y sptine flowers, Webb's Giant Polyanthus, extra choice 
strain, and hybrid Primroses, all ■ hades of colour, any of 
above, 12 for la. 3d., or 25 for Ss. 3d. 

TJELPHINIUM FORMOSUM and DELPHI- 

AJ NIUM HENDER80NL fine two-year-old plant! from 
open ground, warranted to give good spikes of bloom next 
season if planted at once. 12 for Is Sd; or 25 for Is. Sd. 
Delphiniums hybrids, from named varieties, all shades of 
blue, good plants from ground, 3a fld. per dozen. These are 
quite equal to many named varieties. 

ITOLLYHOOKS, ohoioe, saved from doable 

J - L flowers, splendid plants, 6 for Is. 3d., or2s. 3d. per dozen. 

TO ACHILLEA PTARMIOA, fl -pi., a grand 

plant, pure white rosette-like flowers, fine for bouquets, 
for 3a., or 6 for Is. 94. 

10 AQUILEGIAS, ohrygantha, olympioa, and 

ACk poiohella, four of eaoh for 2s. 6d. 

1 n CHRYSANTHEMUMMAXIMUM,hardy, 

large, pure white flowers, a real gam, for Is. fld 

1HGEUM OOCCINEUM, fl.-pl., fine plante, 

bright scarlet flowers, double, rivalling the soarlet 
Geranium, for Ss. 

"JO AURICULAS, alpine, the beat itrain 

4-41 proeorahfe, fine plants to bloom In spring, for 2s. Bd. 

TO SINGLE PYRETHRUMS, or ooloared 

Marguerites, all shades, mixed, flesh, crimson, white, 
purple, rose, ha, for 2s. 6<L 

10 DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS, splendid varie- 

ties, all to name, for 4s., or 6 for 2S. Id. 

IQPAPAVERBRAOTEATUM,or SIBERIAN 

J-AI POPPY, a lovely plant, for Is 6d. 

12 FOXGLOVES, I very’, jpotted, for la. 3d. 
10 GAILLARDIA ABISTATA, fin* plant, 

from open ground, warranted ,to please or money re¬ 
turned, for 4s, or 6 for M. 3d. 

19 GAILLARDIA GRANDIFLORA, aUo 

from open ground, for 5s., or 6 for Ss. 9d. 

THE GAILLARDIAS are a moet splendid 

“ clay of rew hardy^pUmU of the greatest valne for cut¬ 


ting, and cannot be too 

3 BLUE MARGUERITES, good plant, for 

winter-blooming, fur la. 3d. 

3 BEGONIA FUCHSIOIDE8, a loyely winter- 

bloomar, lot la. Sd. 

3 ABUTILON THOMSONI, beautifully 

variesated foliage of green, mottled with yellow and 
oream, white, for Is. Id. 

MARIE LOUI8E VIOLETS, pale lavender, 

- LU - a gem all the winter In a oold frame, 2s. 6d per doa. 

H ABB AGE PLANTS, autumn-sown, Early 

y Rainham, Nonpareil, Enfield Market, and Red Dutoh, 
Is. 3d. per 100. 

JjETTUCE PLANTS, hardy white Coe, la. 3d. 

I HAVE a few roots of the true Ever las ting 
SWEET PEA, pure white and rosea, and will send the 
two for la. 3d. so long as stock lasts. AU the above are good 
plants, and warranted to please. 

ERIC F. SUCH, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


OARNATION PRIDE OF PEN8HURST.— 

The most beautiful yellow in cultivation, vigorous grower, 
penetiul bloomer, suitable for pot culture or borders, foroes 
*5*1! ■tfODfltPlants; free fori a. 3d each, 6 for 6s, 19 for 10e. 6d 

HARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and PINKS.— 

v r Seedlings from ohoioeet named flowers. Strong, healthy, 
andweU rooted. 11 for Is. 3d, 24 for lx. free 

(lERANIUM WEST BRIGHTON GEM. boat 

w winter flowerer, strong, healthy cuttings, 12 for Is. Id 
24 for 2s., free. A MOULTON. 

ROSE NURSERY, MOTTINQHAM. RENT. 


STRAWBERRIES NEXT 8UMMER 

By planting now. 100 plants for 4s., in five kinds; 250 
for 8s. 6d , in 10 kinds. The beat kinds only. Good, well- 
rooted plants delivered, carriage free, to any address. 
List of these andaU other autumn things In "Amateur's 
Guide.” port free to all applicants. — RYDER k SON, 
Sale. Manchester. 


T ILIUM CANDIDUM.—Splendid home-grown 

4-* bulbs of this beautiful Lily, Ss. 9d. per dosen; smaller, 
but very fine, 2a. 6d per dozen. 

T ILIUM HARRISI.—The Bermuda Easter 

4-1 Lily produces lovely large white flowers, Ss., 12a, and 18s. 
per dozen. 

■ROMAN HYACINTHS.—Early White, fine 

Av bulbs for early blooming, Is per dozen, 16s. per 100. 

OINGLE WHITE NARCISSUS, fine bulfae. 

w produoe large flowers, ML per dozen, 9a 6d per 60. 

TROUBLE WHITE NARCISSUS, very iweetly 

** scented, 9d, per dozen, 2«. 6d per 60. 

AURICULAS,—Healthy plante of beautiful 

AX mixed varieties, will flower splendidly In spring, %. Si, 
3s. fld., 4s. 6d. per dozen. 

A URICULA SEED, from a largo number of 

beautiful varieties, 4d. and 7d. psr packet. 

AU above post free. 

W, A jf. BmjCEMHKAD, Fern Nureerv. 


Digitized by 


Gck >gle 


T ARGE DOUBLE SNOWDROP BULBS, 


FLORISTS’ 

FLOWERS. 

Strong transplanted geedUnga from our 
magnifioent itraina. 

Post free. Ter dm 

Auriculas, alpine, very choice . 2 0 

Prtmnlaa, ohdoest red \ beautifully ... 1 6 

„ „ white/ fringed ... 1 6 

M n mixed, per 100,10s. 8d... 1 6 

M H ,i extra strong ... 2 fl 

„ Crimson . King, mzgnlfloenl 

oolour, fine plants . 8 6 

n Queen of whites, superb 

variety ... 8 6 

Cinerarias, splendid strain, per loo, 10s. Od. 1 6 
Calceolarias, herbaoeous, beautiful strata 2 fl 
Carnations and Plootoes, very ohoioe, 

from stage flowers, mixed . I fl 

Primroses, splendid hybrids, per 100,10s. fld. l fl 
Polyanthus, goldlaoed, fine, „ 7s. fld. l o 


DANIEL8 BROS., 

TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 
NORWIOH. 


CHOICE DUTCH BULB8 

FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 

We have pleasu’e in offering the following Dutch Flower 
Roots of unsurpassed quality, securely packed ar d forwarded 
per Paroel Fort or rail, free to any address on raoeipt of 
stamps or P.O.O. per dos. per 100 

Hyacinths, ohoioe named, for pots or 

glasses .4s. 6d, 6s. Od, & 9s. Od. 

Hyacinths, named, single or double, for pots 

Hyadnths^double* and VingleT all colour^ Jt - M - 

mlxed - _ , h.0d. Ih 01 

Hyacinths, Single White Roman, first size.. 9S. Od. 15s. 0<L 
Hyacinths, miniature, named sorts .. 8s. Od. 

Tulips, early single.in 4 dist not named kinds Is. 6d. 10s. Od. 
Tulips, double, in 4 distinot named kinds M Is. Od. 7s. Od. 
Tulips, ohoioe mixed, doable or single _ Is. Od. 6s. Od 
Oroous, ohoioe named, in 4 distinot oolours, 

per 1,000 32a. 6d. IS 0d. 
Oroous, Dutoh, In 4 distinot colours, per 1,000 15s. Od. la. 9d. 
Oroous, mixed, all oolours .. . p€r 1,000 10s. Od. la. 3d. 

Narcissus-Polyanthus, in 4 named sorts .. 3s. Od. 20s. ML 

Narolasus, paper white.la. 6d. 10*. Sd. 

Naroissus.double white border .. .. Is. Od. 8s. Od. 

Narrissuspoetions - .. OS. 9d. 6s. fld. 

Anemones, ohoioe double, tat 4 named sorts Is. 64. 8s. Od. 

Anemones, double soarlet — .. .. la. 04. 7a ftd. 

Anemones, doable mixed .. .. 0s 9d. 6a Od. 

Anemones, single mixed .Oa 9d. 3*. fld. 

Snowdrops, double extra .. per 1.000 75a Od. 3a Od 
Snowdrops, single extra.. .. per 1,000 32s. 63. 2a fld. 
Ranunculus, Persian, mixed .. .. „ Os. 9d. 3a Od. 

Ranunculus, Turban, in 4 distinot oalours 0s. 9d. Ss. 6d. 
Ixlas, fine mixed English .. M M Is. Od. 6a Od. 

Soilla ribirica ^ _ « 0a ML 4a fld. 

Please note above price* include portage or carriage in 
all oaaea For other varieties of Flower Roots see Catalogue, 

I8AAO BRUNNINQ & 00* 

Sefld Mtrohants and Nurserymen. Gftlj^T 
YARMOUTH. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 

(JUTBCBH'S MILLTRAOK never falls a quick 4 ready 
crop. Price fld. per oaks, or 6a per bushel of 14 cakea 

Hlghgata Nnracrimf. London. N. 


RRAIRIS l CO.'S 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

on nnn rosbs on own roots. *», 

free, 6 for 2a6d., IsabellaSprunt, Red Gfloirs 
de Diion, Mardobal Nlel, Oarvennler, Souvenir d*EUse, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Niphetos, 4o., * 0 .— MA1R1S 4 OO., 
Weston-in-Gordano, BristoL 

JAPANKSK OHKYHANTHKMUMH. best named 

prize varieties, such as Peter the Great, Garnler, Elaine, 
Audigeur, 4c.; strong plants, la 64. doa, free. 

Era. SINKINA-— New, olovo-soented, double white 
Pink ; strong plants, la. fld. doz., free. 

WINTER GRXSNHOUSR COLliRCTION.— 

New Geraniums, fit f<*r Bin. pots. Habrothamnus elvgana 
Fuc hsias, Foliaged Begonias, 4a 9 strong plants, 2a fld., 

TWELVE HARDY GRCRNHOUBR FRRNB. 

tag oi hp gcUmblng Fe r variegated. Maiden-hairs,4a; au 

HARDY CUMBERS. - White Passion - flowas*. 

Virginian Creeper, Sweet-scented Woodbines, white and 
yellow Jasmines, 7 strong plants, la 64., frag. 

ONE CIiXKATIS, and six best gold gad Am 
Ivies, including rhomboidea, la 64., tree. 7 

MAIRIS 4 OO., Weston-in-Gordano, BristoL 

■fJINE BEST MAIDENHAIR FERNS/— 

1,1 Farleyense, teoerum, olliatam ouneatum, foveanam, 
amabUe, dolabri forme, oonoinnum latum, New Viotorim 
Nephrolepis DuflJ, Silver Fern, variegated Pteria The 1 , 
ganta 2a fld., free.-MAIRIS 4 OO., Weeton-iu-Ooidano, 


4- the time to strika Good h eal thy «n^(rgt (off 'ihisrkS- 


mostiy with roots), Pansies. 91. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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AmaryllU Belladonna M 415 
Apple Mr. Gladstone ., 419 
Apple* from pipe, raising 419 
Apples end Peus for 
cordons „ 419 

Asparagus, forcing — 430 

ftmltni.421 

Beans, forcing French.. 4M 
Beds, deepen the . .. 490 

Bees.497 

Meet and Carrots, storing 4 JO 
Begonias, double flow¬ 
ered tuberous . .. 415 

Begonias and Gloxinias, 
wintering tuberous .. 417 
Birds . M 4«f 

Brooobtt. laying down .. 491 
Bulbs, planting .. ..499 


Bush fruits, grouping «. 419 

Camellias.411 

Cape LUies (Orinums), 

hardy.4*3 

Caterpillars, destroying 413 
Cherries under glass .. 430 
Ohriitmas Boses . M 430 
Chrysanthemums .. 410 
Climber-clad houses .. 431 
Climbing plants for stone 
wall . .. M 493 

Out flowers by post .. 421 
Dahlia roots, wintering 417 
Daisies and Primroaea.. 4.0 
Dandelion aa a salad 

plant .491 

Epipftylluras .. ..430 

Fernery, making a M 111 


Fig* aspect for .. - 

Flowerbeds, alteration 
in .. .. „ .. 

Fruit garden •• 

Fuchsia* — .. 

Gas and greenhouses .. 
drapes not ripening pro- 

: : 

Greenhouse, glaring a 

small mm 

Greenhouse question, a 
Hardy plants 
Horse-radish, destroying 

Household. 

Trios, put in cuttings of.. 
Lapageria rosea, oulture 
of .. _ 


490 t Lilies, moving mm M 

Mardohal Niel Boss not 
470 flowering . ., M 

490 Outdoor garden .. 

4*0 | Patslon - flower, over - 

417 grown. 

Peach borders, making 4 to 
419 i Pears, six good October «18 
419 l Perennials for a shady 
| garden 


418 

490 


415 


Plants fer 
greenhouse M 
Plante, housing .. 

Potatoes, icibby . 

Poultry end rabbits 
Preparing for winter 
Questions and answer 
Bose Duke of Edinburgh 418 


423 

415 

4tl 

499 

427 

sis 

424 


Roman Hyaeinths. look 

over .491 

Rhododendrons, green. 

house .. 416 

Rose Gloire de Dijon .. 4’8 
Bose, monstrosity In the 4lft 
Mose-growingunoerglare *17 
Rose notes. ..490 

B»ses and Clematis near 
London — .. 418 

Boses, ollmbing .« .. 4i8 

Boses in pots «. .. 490 

Rotes, mildew on .. 423 
SalplgloMii going to seed 499 
Scarborough LUies (Vai- 

lotas) .420 

Rtirriug the soU .. .491 

Tea Boses.. .. M 430 


Tomatoes, green - 
Tomatoes under glees .. 

Town garden, work in 

the. 

Trees end shrubs of a 
distinct character .. 410 
Trees for i helter .. .. 4ft 

Tree transplanting .. 4SJ 
Trenching meant land.. 491 
Toheroses, growing .. 419 
Vegetable garden .. 490 
Vines Injured by sulphur 419 
Vines in pots - .. 420 

Vines in pots, cultivation 
of M 4U 

Waterproof oanvaa .. 421 
Week's work, the ocm- 
ing.. n ■ H 419 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


DOUBLE - FLOWERED TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS. 


Thibb m not only gaining in popular favour, 
but are alao being rapidly improved In quality 
and beauty every aeaaon. Some loven of 
flowera oertainly prefer the tingle forma aa being 
of a more ssithetio oharaoter, and according 
better with the preaent taate for tingle flowera 
of all kinda. Certainly, the ainglo klnda have 
tide advantage over the doubles—that they con¬ 
tinue in bloom for a longer period, and alao 
move ataadily, whereat, a really good, double¬ 
flowering plant, that haa been In full bloom for 
alx or eight weeka at the outside, moat unmil- 
takably beoomea exhausted, and if it can be 
induced to produce perfeot blooms a aeoond 
time the tame aeaaon, It must be thoroughly 
reeled for a time, out back a little, perhaps he 
re-potted, or, at any rate, started afreah and 
fed up into a state of full activity again. But 
though sincerely admiring both sections, I must 


oonfeaa to a growing preference for the double 
forma. Not only nave we now among theae 
an even greater variety of oolour than in the 
singles, but theae are, aa I think, anyone 
who is really well acquainted with doable 
Begonias will allow, if possible, more delicate 
and beautiful. In form, again, how wonderfully 
varied the doubles are. some of the flowera 
resembling those of a Hollyhock, others a Roee, 
others imitating the Camellia in regularity and 
smoothness of petal, while others again, consist¬ 
ing of a large number of distinct florets, each of 
whioh is in itself a perfectly double flower, 
cannot he said to resemble anything else In 
nature. Another point that oounts for a good 
deal is the great duration and persistency of 
the blooms of the double kinds. Under the 
moat favourable oiroumatanoea the flowera of the 
singles only last a few days, falling almoat as 
Boon aa they have reached their fall develop¬ 
ment, especially if subjected to the slightest 
chill or change of surroundings, or even of 
weather. Whereas a healthy plant with 
double flowers retains its blooms for from 
a month to six weeks, according to the 
prevailing temperature and the season, and 
these, after being slowly developed, and 
becoming fuller and more beautiful day by day, 
frequently wither, still attached to the plant at 
last. The roots of the double-flowered Begonias 
•re finer and more fibrous in oharaoter, and I, 
thsrefore, find that they succeed best when 
potted more firmly, and in soil of a somewhat 
oner texture than the ooaraer-rooting singles. 
The soil also should not be made over-rloh, or 
the delloate rootlets, abhorring anything in the 
least savouring of rankness, will refute to 
penetrate it. At the same time, starvation mutt 
be most carefully avoided; and many fine 
double varieties never show their true oha¬ 
raoter simply for want of the requisite amount 
of nourishment. The best oompo«t I find to be 
• mixture consisting ohlefly of a good, sound 
fibrous, or granular, loam, about half its bulk 
of sweet leaf-soil, * very little thoroughly- 
decayed hot bed wanum so^ie rot jji g suoh 


aa freshly-burnt ooal-ashes, with both tbs dust 
and the coarser parts sifted out, some burnt 
ballast (olay), or mortar rubbish; a small 
portion of ail these mixed may be used with 
advantage, and finally a sprinkling of olean, 
•harp silver sand. Die drainage should be 
free—ample, in fact—with the rougher parts 
of the oompoet placed over it, and the 
soil he pressed as firmly as It can 
fairly be made with the fingers around the 
bulb. When the roots have weU occupied the 
■oil, vigour must be kept up by feeding. For 
this purpose there is nothing so good as a decoc¬ 
tion of half-dried stable-manure and water, 
made dear and of moderate strength. This may 
he given twioe a-week with advantage when the 
plant is in full bloom, the strain being then very 
great. I also find an oooaaional dose of dear 
soot-water, dilated guano, and—particularly 
when a sluggish plant requires “ waking up ” a 
little, at whatever stage—a solution of sulphate 
of ammonia of the strength of from £-os. to 
ok. to the gallon, according to oiroumatanoea, 
exceedingly useful as well. The fnlleet possible 
exposure to every available degree of light and 
free air is an essential in the suooessfol culture 
of double Begonias. The plants should at all 
times be kept does to the glsas, a plaoe on a 
shelf suiting them perhape better than any 
other, with abundant ventilation both by night 
and day daring ail favourable weather, and 
■light shade—temporary only, if possible—from 
sun so strong as to be injurious to either 
the delioate-textured plants or the foliage. 
An atmosphere neither very moist nor exces¬ 
sively dry suits these Begonias best, and exoept, 
perhaps, in the very height of summer, all 
watering should be performed in the forenoon, 
for if done towards evening the moisture remain¬ 
ing round the stems has sot time to evaporate, 
and this too frequently causes decay and the 
oollapse of the plant. What hybridisation has 
already accomplished for the raoe of double- 
flowering Begonias is well-nigh incredible, and 
what possibilities in this direction still remain 
to be reached it would bo difficult to gness at. 
The commoner forms appear to reproduce them¬ 
selves from seed, when carefully saved, fairly 
true to oharaoter ; but the ehoioer the quality of 
the plants, or, in other words, the more highly- 
bred they may be, the more sportive db they 
become, and the greater number of distinot 
forms and shades of oolour are afforded by the 
moat particularly selected crosses or seed. This 
naturally renders it an extremely difficult 
matter to secure and perpetuate anv particularly 
ohoice type by means of seed; and propagation 
by means of cuttings I regard as a most 
enervating mode of Increase, when carried on 
to any considerable extent. This is what 
renders really first-olaas doubles comparatively 
scarce and dear, and it Is probable that this will 
always be the case more or less. Of course, is 
the fully-double (male) flowera produce no 

K illen, reoourse has to be had to semi-double 
ooms to afford the fertilising prinoiple. Under 
these circumstances, a certain proportion of 
•ingle, or only partly double flowers among the 
produoe is unavoidable. But very oareful 
selection does wonders, and from some judicious 
oroises made last year. I have now a batch of 
plants of wbioh from 80 to 90 per oent. are fully 
double, and many of superb quality. The 
variety of oolour, habit, and form is almost 


endless, every shade of white, cream, bluih 
pink, rose, orange, scarlet, crimson, &o., being 
represented, with several almost indescribable 
combinations, suoh as aprioot, peach, Ac. In 
habit, some are tall-growing, others dwarf; 
many hold their flowers ereot, like a Ranun¬ 
culus, others droop all round in a very 
graceful manner. Of all the different types, 
I admire most that whioh combines a dwarf, 
oompacb, and bushy habit with the production 
of neat oiroular blooms, just above the foliage, 
supported by the stiff ereot footstalks that show 
off file flowers to the best advantage. It may be 
noted that the double forms especially seldom 
or never attain their full proportions or do* 
velopment the first season, though the earlier 
the seed is sown in spring the finer do both 
plants and flowers become—under proper treat¬ 
ment, of course ; but, aa a rule, not only is the 
growth muoh stronger the second year, and the 
plants larger, hut the blooms under liberal 
oulture attain to twice or three times the size 
they reaoh during the first year, and are often 
muoh fuller and more perfect as well. Most 
double Begonias require liberal oulture to 
enable them to produce flowers of the highest 
quality, but in some instances either over¬ 
potting or too muoh nutriment induoes too gross 
a habit, whioh often tends to the production of 
•bgle or only partly double bloomr. The host 
method of obtaining a stock of good tubers, 
either single or double, with the least trouble, 
is to sow the seed early, grow the plants on 
freely, and In June dibble them out a few 
inches apart In a bed of good free soil in the 
open air. C* R. 

1934.— Over-grown Passion -flowers- 
—You may safely stop the growth of your plants 
at any point you like. P. oerulea is generally a 
rampant grower under glass, and you may ex¬ 
perience difficulty in keeping it within bounds | 
but if you want it to flower you must not keep 
stopping the shoots. The proper way to treat 
them is to fill up the wires first, and then let 
some of the shoots hang down in streamers from 
the roof, and when they get too thick some of 
them oan be out out, for without the growth 
has plenty of light it will not produoe flowers* 
—Hsad Gardbnsr. 

1673. — Amaryllis Belladonna. — 
“Crux ” must have patience. I potted three 
bulbs about four yearaainoe, separately In pots, 
6J inches diameter, in good loamy toll; grew 
tnem in the greenhouse during winter, occasion¬ 
ally feeding with guano-water, and placed them 
out-of-doors in the summer, giving all the sun 
possible in order to ripen the bulbs, and when 
the foliage died down, laid the pots on their 
sides in the full sun. This year one of the 
bulbs threw up its spike of seven flowers, the 
other two bulbs at present show no flower or 
leaves. The flower is very beautiful and 
fragrant, and well worth the attention it seems 
to require. The plan of treatment sketched 
above was derived from Gardening two or 
three years since.—B. Addy. 

1863.— Plants for a annlees preen- 
houn€-I have found that Lilies of the V alley, 
Potentillas, Oxlipe, Geuma, Hepatioaa, ana 
Primula involuorata will exist without sun, but* 
of ooarse (with the exception of the Hepatioaa) 
they do not oosce to perfection if always in the 
shade. The Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia) 
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would do well in such a place, and Columbine* 
(Aquilegiaa), at any rate, the common kinds, can 
be made to grow thus. If 44 E. W. H. W.” 
thinks them worth growing in a greenhouse. 
Primroses and Cowslips would make a little 
colour In spring.— Audax. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

The shortening days warn us that winter is 
rapidly approaching, and that plants of tender 
kinds must soon have the protection of glass 
houses and artificial heat to keep them safe ; but 
before they are taken under cover they should 
all have the drainage of the pots attended to, 
and any that require re potting should be seen 
to immediately, so that when once arranged in 
order they may not require removal again for 
some time, as while the mild autumnal weather 
prevails and growth is becoming slower, there 
Is not such a press of work as at other seasons, 
and houses oan be freely aired without any 
danger to the occupants. Before taking any of 
the plants from outside again under cover, each 
house or pit should get a thorough good clean¬ 
sing, scrubbing both wood and glass, as the 
past summer having been exceptionally hot and 
dusty, there will be a heavy coating of filth to 
remove before the full benefit of the waning sun¬ 
light will be obtained ; and as red spider and 
other insect pests have been unusually active of 
late, no pains should be spared to have the 
house clean and sweet for the occupants. One 
of the best things I find for removing all kinds 
of dirt, and insect life as well, is soft soap ; and 
if dissolved In warm water and applied with a 
good stiff scrubbing brush, it is a very safe re¬ 
medy. A painting of paraffin oil may be applied 
to any places suspected of harbouring mealy 
bug or thrips; but this is too strong a 
remedy to applv to soft living shoots. 
After the walls of the house are dry a good 
coating of lime wash should be applied to them, 
so as to seal np all cracks and crevices where 
insects, or their eggs, may be lying dormant. 
The heating apparatus should also have a 
regular overhaul, and any requisite repairs 
made, for when this is left until frost is actually 
upon us it cannot be done properly, and in our 
fickle climate there is no telling when frost may 
set in. Having everything ready, it will be 
well to look over the stock of rooted cuttings 
as well as plants, and see if there is anything 
yet left out in the beds that will be required 
for noxt season, as it is a serious mistake to 
leave them exposod until the frost has affeoted 
them, for although they may recover, it is a 
great cheok to any tender plant to get even a 
few of its leaves frosted, the shoots being so 
very liable to keep rotting back for a long time 
afterwards. In many gardens now many plants 
are used in the flower garden during summer 
months that are of a permanent character, such 
as Palms, Tree Ferns, and other foliage plants. 
These are usually plunged so as to hide the pots, 
bat they mast be lifted, and if any roots have 
got into the soil they must be cut off, and the 
plants should be set in a cool shaded house, and 
well watered, until they recover the check. 
Also some of the planted oat sub tropical plants, 
such as Bear’s Breech (Acanthus) and Indian 
Shot (Cannas), if carefully lifted and potted, 
will do good servloe under glass for decoration 
during the greatest part of the winter. 

Hants. J. O. 

1700.— Making a fernery.—It would be 
absurd to construct a fern-house with an iron 
roof when a glass one would cost little, if any, 
more, and be ten times better. Build the house 
in the usual wav, but do not adopt a steep 
pitch—a rather flat one is best for Ferns—and 
make the house as tight as possible, for Ferns 
greatly dislike draughts. This is, of course, to 
be accomplished by careful work throughout, 
and fitting every square of glass as closely as 
possible. Ventilators will only be required at 
the top of the roof, none at the front or sides ; 
and if a moderate-sized one Is arranged in the 
roof at about every 0 feet of run, that will be 
sufficient. The internal arrangement is natu¬ 
rally a matter of taste. If Ferns in pots are to 
be grown, I should recommend stages of corru¬ 
gated iron, covered with shingle, and the pipes 
placed under the stages; but if they are to be 
planted out rookwork mast be formed. The best 
way of growing Ferna^against a wall Its by the 
use of| the Fen-tiles fcmo 


in these they succeed to perfection. Have 
nothing to do with an oil-stove, if it can be 
avoided; for Ferns require a perfectly sweet 
atmosphere, and this can only be ensured by 
the use of hot water pipes.— B. C. R. 


GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
Thise are most valuable and easily managed 
plants, thriving well in any light house from 
whioh frost is excluded, and where several 
varieties are grown, and the collection consists 
of a couple of dozen plants or so, one is almost 
sure to be able to cut a truss or two of bloom at 


R. Duchess of Sutherland, white flowers, 
fringed ; R. Duchess of Teck, yellow, tinted 
with scarlet and rose ; R. Lady Skelmersdale, 
pure-white ; R. Maiden’s Blush, blush-white ; 
R. Pink Beauty, white and pink ; R Princess 
Alexandra, pure waxy white ; R. Princess Alioe, 
white, tinged with pink, fragrant ; R. Princess 
Royal, rose colour ; R. Prince of Wales, orange- 
red ; R. Parity, pure-white, very fragrant; R. 
Rosy Gem, white, pink, and rose ; R. Taylori, 
pink ; R. Thomsoni, scarlet. The mode of 
propagation best suited to the hybrid sorts is 
grafting on such of the seedling varieties as 
possess a free, vigorous constitution. The 



A well-grown Greenhouse RhoJodemiron (R. Veitchi). Engraved from a photograph. 


any time of the year. The most desirable of 
the species to grow are—R. arboreum, scarlet; 
R. argenteum, white, with black spots; R. 
Auckland!, white; R. Dalhousianum, white ; 
R. Falooneri, red and white ; R. Fortune!, 
white; R. Gib*onl, white ; R. jasminiflorum, 
white; R. javanlcnm, yellow; R. Nuttalli, 
white and yellow. From some of the foregoing 
have sprung many fine and continuous-flowering 
hybrid kinds, very desirable ones being the 
following viz., R. Veitchi (figured), large 
fringed white flowers, yellow at the base ; R 
Countess of Haddington, blush • white ; R. 
Countess of Sefton, white and Rose ; R. Den¬ 
nison!, white and lemon, very fragrant; R 
Dachess of Edinburgh, bright orange-soarlet; 


stocks should be raised from shoot outtings in 
the ordinary way, and grown on in G inch or 
8 inch pots until large enough for grafting, 
when they must be headed down to within 
5 inches or 0 inches of the pots, and the grafts, 
whioh should consist of pieces of the preceding 
year's shoots, be Inserted. The work ought to 
be done in the winter, and after grafting, the 
plants should be placed in sufficient warmth to 
start them into growth. When some progress 
has been made, the points of the shoots must be 
pinched out to induce the lower eyes to break, 
so as to furnish the plants with side branches. 
After this, the treatment is simple, merely 
giving pot room as required. These Rhododen¬ 
drons do not want so much root-space as many 
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things. It will be well to keep the plants al¬ 
together under glass for two years, giving ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse treatment after the grafts have 
got a good start in the warmth already advised ; 
this is requisite to get them on in size. After¬ 
wards, they will be better out-of-doors in the 
summer. They do best in good turfy peat, to 
whioh add some sand, and well drain the pots. 
Large-growing kinds like R. Nuttalli, as they 
get big enough to require it, must have large 
boxes or tubs to grow in, or, better still, be 
planted out. Greenhouse Rhododendrons are 
not much subject to the attacks of insects, but 
grown under glass, they frequently get affected 
with scale or mealy-bug, for which syringe 
freely with water, and sponge with soap and 
water. _ B. 

1857.— Wintering tuberous Begonias 
and Gloxinias. —The Begonias may be stored 
away in any cool place. They are of a hardy 
nature, so much so that they will pass the 
winter in the open ground, in light warm soils. 
If there is space the best way is to let the 
tubers remain in the pots until spring, bringing 
them up to the light the latter end of March, 
and re-potting when the fresh growth pushes 
up. In this way losses are better avoided, and 
the tubers remain in a more fresh condition. If 
they oannot be stored in this way shake away 
all the old soil and put them altogether in dry 
sand or Cocoa-fibre. Where Potatoes can be 
safely wintered Begonias will come through all 
right. Gloxinias are much more tender, and 
must be wintered in a temperature which 
generally ranges not much less than 50 degs. 
They will perish if kept in a cool house. If no 
other place is available keep them in the living 
room, storing them in any dry material. As c 
rule, Gloxinias are not satisfactory unless there 
is the convenience of starting and growing them 
on in genial warmth in the spring.— Byfleet. 

- Why not winter them in the greenhouse 

They will do stored away under the stage or in 
any odd corner. Begonias, if well ripened and 
dry, are safe if frost is only just kept away from 
them—say, not lower than 35 degs., to be quite 
sure; but Gloxinias should not be allowed to 
go lower than about 45 degs., so that a place 
under the hot-water pipes, where they cannot 
possibly get ohilled, will suit them best. If 
kept fairly dry, they will not start till spring, 
Shake all the tubers out of the soil, and place 
them in pots or boxes with a little Cocoa-nut 
fibre. Examine them once a month, and moisten 
them only if the tubers show the least sign of 
becoming shrivelled or limp.—B. C. R. 

1866 —Culture of Lapageria rosea.— 
The browning and dropping of the leaves is 
caused by a too dry atmosphere, or over-dry- 
ness at the roots. The foliage is naturally of 
such a hard dry nature that it much more 
acutely feels the absence of a proper circulation 
of the sap than most flowering plants. If your 
plant has not been shaded, that alone would 
account for the damaged condition of the foliage. 
Lapagerias like as cool and moist an atmosphere 
as Ferns, so that unless the house in which they 
grow faces the north they ought to be shaded 
from the time the sun shines on it until four 
o’clock in the afternoon. If it is not convenient to 
shade the whole house, paint the glass over the 
Lapagerias with some kind of shading mixture, 
washing it off again about the middle of 
September. I have a plant of the white variety 
that for several years refused to thrive. It did 
very well until the sun came out hot in June, and 
then the points of the growing shoots turned 
yellow, and the leaves got browned at the tips, 
ultimately dying off. The house was shaded 
when the sun came out hot, so that I could not 
account for the unsatisfactory behaviour of the 
plant. It occurred to me, however, that the 
plant, standing at the last end of the house, 
it caught the sun fully for about a couple 
of hours in the early part of the morn¬ 
ing ; I permanently shaded that end of 
the house, and now my plant is doing well. 
The change effected was almost magical; the 
yellow tinge on the foliage disappearing, and 
a deep glossy hue taking the place of it in a 
week or two. A large trade grower, who has 
a number of fine specimens and values many 
of them at £12 each, shades them with green 
baize. They have a remarkably fine appear 
ance Neglect in waterin'glduriDg bad w Bather 
will infli j , an injury thai is n£t^< tn ( 


months later. In a hot time the soil should 
never become quite dry. For this reason the 
compost should have an abundance of sand in 
it to keep it sweet when frequently watered. 

~ 0. B. _ 

GAS AND GREENHOUSES. 

“ How much will it oost me to heat my greenhouse 
with gas ?” is a question one sees so often asked in 
the various publications devoting their columns 
wholly or partly to the subject of gardening, and 
the question in itself is of such wide in¬ 
terest to the thousands of amateur gardeners 
who have small greenhouses that the record of 
some precise and trustworthy experiments, un¬ 
dertaken with a view to obtain accurate and 
reliable information whereon to base a proper 
answer to the question, will perhaps be of in¬ 
terest to many. At the very outset of our 
investigations an initial difficulty stares us 
in the face; for greenhouses differ so 
much in size, in aspeot, in construction, that 
manifestly any answer pretending to precision 
must fail, or at least be subject to many 
qualifying reservations. All mere generalisa¬ 
tions may therefore be dismissed at once ; and 
some precise data whereon to found our 
experiments must be sought. Even were we to 
assume any given number of cubic feet capacity 
—say, 500 or 5,000—whereon to base our 
calculations and experiments, the results would 
be untrustworthy, save for the individual house 
experimented upon, because we could never 
take into aocount the many differences of 
form, site, and construction. Even if the 
Biz9 of the house is given, the question 
admits of no definite reply, for of two houses of 
equal size and capacity, one may snuggle under 
a south wall, and the other stand out shelter¬ 
less and exposed to every wind ; one may be close 
glazed and the other draughty and hard to 
warm ; one catching the sun all day long, and 
another feeling the sun rays for only a limited 
period, or losing them for a portion of the time 
by reason of tbe shadow of trees or adjacent 
buildings. So the size of the greenhouse is 
manifestly an impossible faotor in the question, 
and we are at onoe driven to seek other and 
more stable data whereon to found our experi 
menta. Not one hour would I dedicate to an in 
vestigation whether gas can be put into competi 
tion with coke. Itis,l think, unquestionable that 
on the score of mere economy cinders or coke are 
by far the cheapest fuel that can be used in 
maintaining the necessary warmth in our green 
houses. But there are oiroumstances under 
which warming by means other than coke or 
cinders becomes very desirable, and occasionally 
almost imperative, and then, at least in our 
towns and suburbs, gas presents itself as the 
most convenient, and, X think, the most 
economical, substitute. In the greenhouse 
here (Westgateon-Sea), in which these ex¬ 
periments have been instituted, 80 feet 
of iron 3-inch hot-water pipes have been 
fitted up, and these were and are warmed 
by a coke fire, burning in an iron stove of a kind 
popularly used for greenhouse work. This 
arrangement is one of the best I know of ; it is 
compact, not expensive, and certainly is very 
effective. But a stove fire wants stoking and feed¬ 
ing every few hours or it goes out, and when, by 
the trouble and worry of the needful constant 
attention, and possibly the untoward extinction 
of his fire, involving, perhaps, the loss of some 
valuable plants, one gets vexed and irritable, 
he seriously contemplates the substitution of 
the more constant and equable heat of gas, its 
superior cleanliness, and its admittedly greater 
cost. It is to the question of the cost of gas 
that these experiments are directed. 

What then is the first standard to work 
from ? I think tbe temperature of water in the 
pipes. For all other contrivances than the dis¬ 
semination of heat by the circulation of hot 
water have, at least, in my hands, been driven 
into the back seats. I have tried several, but 
with only one result, and that has simply been 
“failure.” To warm our house then with hot 
water heated by gas be our problem. Let us 
see ! W. Lank Sear. 

(To be continued.) 


1878.— Wintering 1 Dahlia roots. — Turn your 
D&hlia tubers upside down, so that the moisture left In 
the hollow stems does not run down into the tubers and 
cover fh-.m over with straw, old oarpet, or p-psr.— 
O. M. E. 


ROSES. 

ROSE GROWING UNDER GLASS. 

In a query I reoently replied to in Gardening 
on this subject more information was asked for 
than oould be supplied in a brief note. I 
therefore now wish to supplement my previous 
remarks by referring more particularly to the 
cultural details. With reference to the growth 
of Hybrid Perpetuals under glass, I may say 
that when they are planted out in beds .of soil 
they have not proved so satisfactory with me 
as I oould wish. The growth has been all I 
oould desire, and so have the number of flowers 
while they last, whioh is always satisfactory up 
to the middle of May, and then the heat 
usually gets too much for them, and they 
quickly fade. In the general run of seasons the 
Hybrid Perpetuals are very beautiful up to the 
end of April. The oolours are always clear, 
and the substance of the petals sufficiently 
stout to enable the flowers to stand a little* 
extra warmth without flagging ; but after that 
the duration of them is wholly guided by 
the weather. A few bright, clear days will 
soon make an end of them, if the glass is not 
well shaded and every ventilator thrown wide 
open to keep down the temperature. I have 
tried a good many of the climbing Hybrid 
Perpetuals, as well as some of the others in the 
form of standards under glass in an unheated 
house ; but, besides being so liable to mildew, I 
have never had but one satisfactory lot of flowers 
a-y ear from them, simply because the heat was too 
much for them after the time I have stated above. 

I therefore advise all who want Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses under glass to grow them in pots, and, 
instead of having a large number in small pots, 
to have a few of distinct colours in fairly large 
specimens, and about the end of May turn them 
out on a warm border in the open, with the pots 
plunged to their rims in the soil. The follow¬ 
ing twelve varieties will be found eminently 
suitable for the purpose—viz , Alfred Colomb, 
Charles Lefebvre, Dr. Andr4, Due de Rohan, 
Franoois Michelon, Etienne Levet, Heinrich 
Schultheis, Madame Lacharme, Ulrich Brunner, 
Violette Bouyer, Berthe Baron, and Duke of 
Teck. The size of the pots I should recommend 
for them may vary from 10 inches to 14 inches 
in diameter, according to the strength of the 
plants. The young plants must not, of course, 
be put into suoh large pots at once, but be 
shifted on from small ones as they require more 
room. It is very important to give pot Iloses a 
good soilj an open, fibrous loam, and a fair 
sprinkle of coarse sand or road grit added,, 
makes a good, lasting compost. In cases where 
the loam is not of the best description, one- 
quarter of rotten manure should be added ; and, 
for the purpose of keeping up the fertility of 
the soil, weak manure-water should be regu¬ 
larly given, whether they are making growth 
or not. In the matter of pruning, at¬ 
tention must at first be directed to 
the formation of the framework of the 
plant, so to speak, for if effective specimens 
are to be produced some strong branches must 
be left from 15 inches to 2 feet high at the 
winter pruning, according to the size of the pot, 
these will send out flowering shoots from near 
the tops, which must be cut back the next season 
to within three buds of the old wood. After 
the roots have been confined to the pots for two 
or three years, young shoots will invariably rise' 
every spring from the crown of the plants r 
these must be preserved, as it is nature’s way 
of renewing herself. At the winter’s pruning 
these young shoots must be shortened back to 
the same height as the old ones, and if there is 
not room enough for all, one or more of the 
oldest shoots should be cut out. By pruning on 
these lines the plants will last for many years. 
All the Tea-scented Roses do exceedingly well, 
either grown as standards or bushes, when they 
are planted out under glass, and they do well 
in any good garden soil that is fairly well 
enriohed with manure. When there is room 
it is very desirable to have a few standards, for 
it is surprising the number of flowers they will 
produce in a season. If the Roses are wanted 
for button-holes, the best sorts to grow are 
Perle des Jardlns, straw colour ; Marie Van 
Houtte, yellowish-white; Lottie Coles, rose ; 
Madame Faloot, apricot-colour; Devoniensis, 
white; Isabella Hprunt, yellow. All these 
soita flower with great freedom, and re- 
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flowers. The explanation of such deformity is 
no donbt to be attributed to the long drought 
and excessive heat.—J. 0. C. 

1916.—Roee Duke of Edinburgh —I 
do not see that your inquiry requires any further 
explanation. Having grown pegged down Roies 
for more than twenty > ears I am satisfied that my 
first explanation was the correct one, and the 
oause of the exuberant growth springing up from 
the base is only the natural behaviour of Roses 
pegged down when growing in a good soil. When 
we get an average amount of rainfall during the 
summer, I could send you a faggot made of 
Rose-shoots 6 feet long at this time of year. If 
you continue to grow your own-root Roses 


qtlire only moderate pruning. But the best 
amongst this section will be found in the 
following selection : Niphetos, white ; Madame 
Lambard, bronzy - red ; Etoile de Lyon, 
yellow; Homftre, rose; David Pradel, light- 
rose ; Belle Lyonnalse, light-yellow; Innooente 
Pirola, white; Sunset, deep-yellow; W. F. 
Bennett, crimson ; President, rose. Owing to 
the stronger growth these make they require to 
be pruned more olosely, but the amount of 
pruning should be regulated by the condition 
of the growth and the space to be filled up. The 
larger the heads of standards, and the more 
spaoe the bushes oover, the greater number of 
flowers they will produce. The end of Novem¬ 
ber is a good time to prune and to re-pot Roses 
that are not intended to be foroed into flower 
early. J. C. 0. 


1872. — Roses and Olem&tis near 
London. —The best six climbing Roses for 
your purpose are : Gloire de Dijon, fawn colour; 
Reine Marie Henriette, light-red ; William A. 
Richardson, dark-yellow ; Cheshunt Hybrid, 
dark-red ; Celine Forestier, bright - yellow ; 
Aimes Vibert, white. The following 12 Hybrid 
Perpetuals may be selected for standards : 
Charles Lefebvre, bright-crimson; Abel Car¬ 
riers, maroon; A. K. Williams, carmine-red; 
Baroness Rothschild, pale-rose ; Boule de Nelge, 
white ; Camille Bsrnardin, bright-red ; Charles 
Rouillard, bright-rose; Comtesse de Serenye, 
flesh colour; Merveille de Lyon, white ; Dopey 
Jamain, oerlse; Elle Morel, rosy-lilac; La 
France, pale lilac-rose. Twelve Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals to form bushes: Abel Grand, blush ; 
Alfred Colomb, red ; Alphonse Soupert, rose ; 
Antoine Ducher, dark-red ; Beauty of Waltham, 
oherry-red ; Captain Christy, flesh oolour ; 
Duohess of Connaught, orimson; Empress of 
India, maroon; Violette Bouyer, white and 
rose ; Jules Finger, pink ; Mdlle. Tbdr&se, 
rose-pink. The sweet-soented Clematis will 
grow admirably in such a soil as you describe. 
—J. C. C. 

- The following varieties of Rotes will be 

found most likely to sucoeed: Abel Carriers, 
deep-orimson ; Chas. Lefebvre, bright-crimson ; 
Dr. Andry, bright-red; Duke of Edinburgh, 
crimson-scarlet; Ed. Morren, rich pink ; Emily 
Laxton, cherry-colour; Gen. Jacqueminot, 
crimson-red; John Hopper, rosy-red; Jules 
Margottin, bright-pink; La France, silvery- 
rose ; Baroness Rothsohild, satiny-pink ; Magna 
Charta, deep-pink; Marie Baumann, light- 
crimson ; Gen. Vaisse, bright-red; Victor 
Verdier, rosy-carmine. These are all Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and may be grown either as dwarfs 
or standards, both form having its advantages. 
Standards hold their heads higher, and in town 
gardens thus receive more light and air. They 
also do better at first for two or three years, 
then fall off. Dwarfs, on the other hand, do 
not succeed so well at first, but if you oan bring 
them through the first year or two successfully 
they will repay you afterwards. For olimbers 
plant Gloire de Dijon, buff and orange, and the 
best Rose that ever grew, also good as a standard 
or dwarf, Aim6e Vibert (white, Noisette); and 
the Boursault and Ayrshire kinds. Horn ere 
(blush, Tea) is about the only other Tea-scented 
kind worth trying. Clematis Fiammula, or 
almost any other sort, will do well with a little 
care.—B. C. R. 

1925. — Marechal Niel Bose not 
flowering. —From your statement the plant 
is in the most satisfactory condition, and if you 
wait until next spring you will have plenty of 
flowers, and no doubt you will get a flower 
from every bud that has been thoroughly 
ripened. It is not usual for the strong shoots to 
flower while growth is being made. Should 
other strong young shoots appear on any part of 
the plant next spring or summer you must en¬ 
courage them to grow, and in the winter cut 
out the old shoots and allow the young ones 
to remain at full length, as young wood always 
produces the largest flowers.—J. C. C. 

1939.— Monstrosity in the Rose.— The 
monstrosity in the Rose of which you speak is 
not an uncommon occur renoe in some few varieties 
of Roses ; but it has been more prevalent this 
season than I remember seeing It before. In 
the case of one Rose (Boule de Neige) I saw not 
only one bud, but seven in the oentre of one 


Marie Louise. 


Fig. 2. Duchcsse d’AngoulSme. 


Fig. 3.—Red Doyenntf. 


pegged down you will find in time that they 
make better growth than either bushes or 
standards.—J. C. C. 

1933.—Gloire de Dijon Rose —Whether 
planted out or growing in pots or boxes beneath 
a stage, there is always danger of the plants 
getting too much or too little water. I therefore 
advise “ Saucy Jack ” to plant his Rose-tree in 
the outside border, and bring the branches 
through the wall. I hope he has plenty of 
space for the growth to extend, as Gloire de 
Dijon is a strong grower under glass ; but it 
submits to being pruned, so that he need not 
get anxious on that aooount.—J. C. C. 

1914.—Climbing Roses.— Three beat olimblng Roaes 
for a south wall at atoke Newington would be Reine 
Marie Henriette (red), Solfaterre (creem-colour), and 
William Allan Richard eon (aptioot-oolour). For the west 
wall yon may select Gloire de Dijon (fawn), Oheehunt 
Hybrid (dark red), and Celine Forestier (yellow).— 
J. C. 0. 


flower. All these buds were per 
although they usvelk^dfiplb^er. 


FRUrf. 

SIX GOOD OCTOBER PEARS. 

There are so many excellent kinds of Pears that 
ripen during the month of Ootober, that it is 
dif&oult to make a small selection ; bat the six 
kinds we here figure are la every way quite 
first-rate and worthy of a place in any garden, 
large or small. Marie Louise (Fig. 1), an ad¬ 
mirable kind either for standards or on walls, la 
too well known to need a word either of descrip¬ 
tion or recommendation. I may say, however, 
that its season may be greatly prolonged by not 
pioking all the fruit at one and the same time. 



Fig. 4.—Louise Bonne of Jersey. 



Fig. 5.-Durondeau. 



Fig. G. - Calebasse Tougard. 


bat a portion only at intervals of a week or 10 
days ; that first gathered will ripen proportion¬ 
ally earlier than the last. Dachesie d’Angou- 
leme (Fig. 2), one of the largest of Pears, is 
handsome both in shape and appearanoe. In 
warm seasons the flesh is buttery and melting, 
but as a rule it is oroas-grained and gritty. It 
is a noble exhibition Pear, and to ensure its 
always being good, it should be grown on a 
south or west wall. It is a free bearer in any 
soil and aspect. Red Doyenn4 (Fig. 3) is a 
well-known little Pear that is always good. I 
find it succeed admirably g ovn in the form of 
bushes, well pinched in, and at the same time 
fed liberally with manure or manure-water. 
The pinching checks the growth and makes it 
fruitful, whilst the manuring increases the size 
and qnality of the fruit. Louise Bonne of 
Jersey (Fig. 4) is a Pear well known to most 
fruit-growers, but amateurs end cottagers do 
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Mi grow It nearly eo ext enel rely as they should 
do. It Is one of the snrest of fruiters, either as 
• standard, or on walls, and In quality is all 
that oan be desired, and in a good fruit-room it 
will keep a month in usable condition. Du ron¬ 
deau (Fig. 5) is one of the most beautiful of all 
Piers, the skin being a shining russet, streaked 
with deep red on the side next the sun, whilst 
the shaded side is, when folly ripe, a pale- 
yellow ; the flesh Is most delicious, and the 
tree is an abundant bearer. It is worthy of a 
wall and the most liberal culture. Calebasse 
Tongard (Fig. 6) is also a large, handsome-look- 
log Pear of excellent quality; it is one of the 
few kinds that ripen best on the trees, but it 
requires to be used as soon as it is gathered, for 
It soon rots deceptively at the core ; If gathered 
before it is ripe, it rots before it becomes in any 
way usable, exoept for stewing. H. 


1861.—Apples and Pears for cor¬ 
dons* —I give you the names of six Apples, 
three for kitchen use, and three dessert sorts. 
They are as follows—viz., Pott’s Seedling, Tower 
of Glamis, and Lady Henniker. Dessert: 
Oox’s Orange Pippin, Ribstone Pippin, and 
Lamb Abbey Pearmain. Six sorts of Pears : 
Williams' Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, Winter 
Nells, Dnohess d’Angonleme, Doyennd du 
Gomioe. and Easter Beurrd. You do not say 
what kind of stook you intend to use for your 
trees, but as your soil is rather light, I should 
advise you to have the Apples on the Grab 
stook, and the Pears on Pear stocks; these 
being more likely to suit your dry soil.— Fruit 
Grower. 

- “ E. Smith ” asks for the names of half- 

a-dozen kinds of the above fruits suitable for 
cordons. Well, the difficult part of the affair 
is not so much which to select as whioh to 
reject, so many good and suitable kinds crowd 
up as if asking for a place. But the following 
inay be relied on as some of the best for the 
purpose. The soil if pretty good for 3 feet in 
depth, even though resting on sand, ought to 
grow oordon Apples and Pears well, If carefully 
mulohed, for the nearer the roots are kept to 
the surface, the more prolific will they be. 
Amies—Cellini, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Echlin- 
vflle Seedling, Lord Suffleld, Wellington, and 
New Hawthornden. Pears—Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey,|Marie Louise, 
Duchess d’Angoulemo. Benin 4 Super fin, and 
Winter Nells.-J. G. H. 

- 1923.—Grapes not ripening properly. 
—As the lifting of the roots and the addition 
of fresh soil has not much improved your Grapes, 
It Is evident the only thing to be done is to root 
out the old Vines, and make a new border and 
plant young ones. There is no doubt but that 
your Vines were too old to respond to a re¬ 
novating process, and to save further loss of 
time you had better get rid of them.— Head 
Gardener. 

1861.—Vinea injured by sulphur.— 
There is something else wrong with your Vines 
besides the injury done to them by the sulphur, 
as, if the rods have been pruned hard baok to a 
spur, in the usual way, they would have re¬ 
covered the seoond year, if not the first. As 
they have not done so, you must look in another 
direction for the cause of unfruitfulness. Per¬ 
haps they are too old or the roots insufficiently 
nourished. In the absence of more definite in¬ 
formation, I cannot help you further, and ib is 
a question if anyone could without seeing the 
Vines when in growth.— Practical., 

-What your Vinea really require is a 

season of rest. Their vitality being seriously 
lowered they cannot bear a crop of fruit and 
make good wood too for the following year. It 
would be a good plan to allow the laterals to 
tgrow aa mnoh as possible, at the same time 
cropping lightly or not at all. The loss of the 
crop for one year will soon be made up when 
the Vines regain their strength, and this they 
are sure to do if they have no orop to bring off 
lor a year or two. There is one way of reno¬ 
vating Vines that Is often practised with ex¬ 
cellent results. This consists in taking up young 
rods from the bottom. At pruning time the 
old stems are eat away, and the young wood 
laid in In their place. There can be nothing 
better than this method of renovating Vines 
The old knotted wood is completely superseded 
by ether that has the freshness of yointh la it. 
•JEfeglvei, Meed, t. bote ofycpag \Tfc*s , -Shine 


make a practice of taking up young rods every 
year. This is called the long rod system. 
Watering Is, of course, beneficial, but in the 
case of outside borders it is seldom practised. 
A good dressing of manure, or of bone-dust, 
forked in during the winter, will certainly be 
benefidal.—J. 0. B. 

1876.—Cultivation of Vines in pots. 
—Vines may be grown year after year in pots. 
It is only a question of giving them plenty of 
food. Naturally the prodnoe will not be so 
fine as on young canes that have had nothing 
to do all the summer but make and perfeot 
their wood. Very fair drapes can, however, be 
obtained in this way. The Messrs. Lane, of 
Berkhamstead, showed several years ago some 
remarkably fine pot-Vines that for two or three 
seasons had had no change of soil. The great 
point Is to give manure-water constantly from 
the time they start into growth, with frequent 
top-dreesinge of Thompson’s Vine-manure, as 
soon as the berries begin to swell. Strict at¬ 
tention to watering is, of oonrse, an element of 
success. The Vine is, when in growth, hungry 
after both food and molstnre.— Byfleet. 

1912.—Mr. Gladstone Apple.—Opinions 
differ as to the valne of this Apple, as they do 
abont all early Apples. To some the change 
from Strawberries to Apples is an agreeable 
one, while others set no valne on them when 
other summer fruit are to be had. But as 
regards the merits of this particular sort, it is, 
in the first place, a very early and handsome 
Apple; and in the next plaoe, it is a pretty 
regular bearer. These are points of merit that 
some people value, and the marker-grower 
especially. If yon do not oare for the sort, I 
should advise you to get rid of it and plant 
another variety in its plaoe. —Head Gardener. 

1931.—Standard Fig.—If kept within 
bounds, and tied in, sufficient protection may be 
afforded to ensure the ripenug of the yonng 
Fige now formed; two-thirds will drop off, 
therefore hand-removal is needless. They will 
be of small size when ripe, bnt of mnoh richer 
flavour—vinous, luscious, and sweet—than the 
general summer orop. I believe these are 
called Br4vas in Spain, and most esteemed, 
and probably are stunted there. Two good 
bast mats wonld cover the top, and a breadth 
of tiffany wonld go round the under sides ; the 
lower part may ne left, if the stem is bonnd 
with straw bands. The necessary frame-work is 
inexpensive and easily fixed—say. Deal battens 
2 by 2, sharpen the points and open the ground 
with a crow-bar, and drive 8 or 9 in down, 
two of them being left 6 inches higher than 
the others, to take the bearing of the ridge-bar; 
the stsadying oan be done wish laths of timber, 
3-inoh by 1£ Inoh, as needsd.—C. E., Lyme 
Regis, 

i9l7.— Baltin? Apples from pipe.— 
Yon should let the pips remain In the fruit as 
long as they are sound. When the Apples show 
signs of decaying take out the pips and keep 
them wrapped in paper until the beginning of 
April. The seed is best sown in pots or boxes, 
and kept under glass until the seedlings are 
large enough to plant out. If sown in April 
they will be ready to go oat about the beginning 
of August. Any open position in the garden 
will do for them where the soil is fairly light 
and rioh.— Head Gakdxnbb. 

Grouping bush fruits. —In gardens where 
birds are troublesome, either in winter, after the 
bads, or In summer, when the fralt Is ripe, plant¬ 
ing in groups gives facilities for dressing them 
with some deterrent against the depredations of 
the bud-eating birds, or protecting with nets to 
keep off the blackbirds and thrushes, which are 
the greatest robbers in summer. The ground 
should be trenched np now as deep as it will 
bear, working some manure into the bottom for 
the roots to feed on when the hot, dry weather 
oomes in summer. A square or oblong is the 
best shape for netting np. In some gardens the 
beds of bush fruits, Strawberries and R sip- 
berries, are oovered with a light wooden trellis, 
over whioh the nets are drawn when the fruit 
begins to ripen.—E. H. 


1705.— A greenhouEe question.—I do not oon* 
aider that it lies in the neighbour’s power to prevent the 
•notion of a greenhouse. It ie absurd to say each a 
miniature structure will interfere with light or air, and it 
le impossible for it to obetruct the view. “ C, W.,” may, I 
think, proceed with his work without further consktora- 
tiee.—F jloosbuxm. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from October 1 st 
to October 8th. 

Potted bulbe for forcing of various kinds, and plunged 
the pote in eehes In open ground, the covering of ashee 
over the pots being about 6 inches deep. Potted op 
Bpiraa Japoaioa from border, also Dielytra spedabilie; we 
grow our own stook of both these useful foroing eubjeote, 
always having relays of strong roots coming on in the re¬ 
serve border. Planted French Beane in pots and piaoed 
them in toroing-honse; tne plants in oold pit are bearing 
well now, and those Just potted will form a tuoocaeion. 
Open-air Mushroom-beds are doing well under coverings 
of mats and litter; beds in house will come on in snccee- 
■Ion. Used the engine freely in vinery, from whioh all 
trail has been cut, with some of Jeje’s Gardener’s Friend 
in the water, giving the same treatment also to the Peaoh- 
houses; this cleanses the leaves and branches from Insect 
eggs, if any are there, and dislodges the matured leaves at 
the earns time; 1 look upon this washing process as a 
most uaefu! one in autumn. The walls are well soused at 
the same time. Thinned the foliage of Tomatoes in house. 
Dotting some leaves away altogether; others are shortened 
baok to, last pair of leaflets. Tomatoes in the open air have 
been a great suooess this season; the crop has been heavy 
and has. for the most part, ripened well: those not 
ripened folly on the plants have been gathered and plaoed 
on shelf under glass, as it is not mnoh use leaving them 
out now, &od all the fruits of full size or nearly so will 
ripen out in the kitchen if need be. Potted up a number of 
the vat legated Tree Mallow (Lavatera arborea variegata) 
thia makes a valuable foliage plant for the conservatory in 
winter when well grown; we use them in the flower-garden 
in summer plunged in pots, and they lift easily ana are at 
onoe transferred to larger pote, and are kept aloes till the 
roots get Into action, whioh they aeon do without the loss 
of a leaf. Top-dressed Tea Roees In pote; the plants are 
already in large pote, and we think a top-dressing will oany 
them through another reason. Pruned them as mnoh as 
was necessary; they will be started in beat Just before 
Christmas, ae we want the flowers early In February. The 
conservatory is gay now with early Ohrymn the mump, 
zonal Pelargoniums, soarlet Salvias, Eupatoriums (white 
odoratum), Soar bo rough Lilies, <fcc Potted up a number 
of strong patches of Sternbergla lutea ; this bum lifts very 
well when in growth, if moved oarsful in patches, with 
balls, without division. Potted also a ooupie of dozen 
strong roots of Christmas Boses for flowering in pots. 
Pruned pot Vines, leaving the oanes about 6 rest long : 
shall start them about the 1st of December. Commended 
making some alterations In grounds, turfing over a small 
formal flower-garden, and preparing for a good mass of 
Roses on Grass near the elte. Transplanted evergreen 
shrubs, and reduoed shrubberies In several directions. 
Planted bulbs on Grass in nooks sod oorners, oommon 
things, such aa Snowdrops, ysllow Grocas, and Daffodils 
chiefly. Planted a frame with cuttings of Perpetual Rosas, 
taking strong, well-ripened shoots and making them into 
cuttings 6 inohes to 8 Inches long. Planted thickly, as 
they will be all transplanted early in spring; if possible, 
shall pot them and grow them on under glass till May, 
and then plant out Potted rooted outtings of Carnation 
Souvenir de la Malmaieon, using rather lighter soil than 
for Carnations generally, well draining the pot a. Lifted 
Schoolmaster Potatoes; this is one of our best main crop 
Potatoes, and we grow it largely. Lifted the roots of 
several luxuriant Apple-trees. Earthed up late Celery. 
Potted Cinerarias, strongest plants into 8-lnoh pots. 


Greenhouse. 

The kinds of greenhouse plants that will 
do the latest out-of-doors are Aoaoiaa, Heaths, 
African LUies (Agapanthos), Agaves, New 
Zealand Flax (Phormlnm tenax), Echeverlas, 
Neriums, and Chrysanthemums, as they are less 
impatient of a few degrees of frost than many 
others. Yet it is advisable to now get them into 
their winter quarters, except, perhaps, the Chry¬ 
santhemums, whioh are better outside, if there 
ie any means of giving them a little shelter 
when there is an Indication of oold nights. 
Means for giving the requisite protection may 
easily be improvised if the plants are stood in 
single file at the foot of a south wall, with some 
I stout poles laid in a sloping position against it, 
■o as to carry a piece of canvas, tiffany, or 
ordinary bast mats. A slight covering of this 
description is sufficient to ward off any frost 
l that usually ooours during the present month ; 
even the shelter of a 10-foot wall is often 
i enough to prevent Chrysanthemum being 
injured. Where there is no means of giving 
inch shelter as is here indicated, it will be safer 
to get the plants into a greenhouse, vinery, 
or any oool structure that happens to be 
available, for after the time and attention 
that has been bestowed on them, it 1s 
disappointing to have the flower-buds injured. 
Of the plants first named the Heaths should 
have the lightest plaoe that oan be given them, 
for though they will not be making muohgrowth 
for some months to oome, they are still light- 
loving subjects that do not do well where they 
are not fully under its influence. Before taking 
Heaths inside they should be closely examined 
to see that they are quite free from mildew, which, 
if present when they are boosed, will Inorease 
fast as soon as damp weather sets in. If the 
parasite is discovered at once dust with flowers 
of sulphur; this may be applied with a piece of 
gauze, formed into a little Dag, which, if well 
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ibkin over the effected planta, will be found 
to answer u well m the most elaborate contri¬ 
vance. The plant! should be laid down on their 
■idee, with a piece of paper, or canvas, over the 
top of the ball, >o ae to keep the sulphur from 
getting into the soil, for if this ooours it will kill 
the roots. Allow the sulphur to remain on for 
three or four days, after whloh wash it dean off 
with the syringe, again laying the plants on their 
aides to prevent the sulphur-Impregnated water 
entering the soil. The Aoaoiae, Neriums, and 
most of the other kinds mentioned will do better 
than most things with a limited amount of light, 
though needless to say they suooeed best with 
plenty. The Agapanthui may be stood under 
the stage, as being quite at rest, and naturally 
able to bear worse treatment than most things, 
they will take no harm in such quarters for 
some time. 

Fuchsias.— Plants that have been flowering 
for some time will now begin to get shabby, in 
which oase their room may be made available 
for something else, as if they are olosely pruned 
in they can be stood away under a greenhouse 
stage, or even in a dry oellar where the frost 
oan be kept out. Previous to catting in the 
branches the soil should be 1st to get dry* and 
in this condition it ought to remain, particularly 
if they are looated where there is little or no 
light, as If the roots are at all moist the plants 
will attempt to grow, a condition that is much 
better avoided. 

Chrysanthemums.— As the early-flowering 
varieties, such as Madame Deegrange, whloh is 
one of the best, and oomes in quite early enough, 
go out of bloom, the tops should be out down, 
and the plants plunged in a oold frame. In this 
way more greenhouse room will be available, 
which will be an advantage to amateurs who 
often have not more than one or two houses in 
which it is almost impossible to aooommodate 
all t’ue plants that at this season require to be 
kept out of the reaoh of frost. 

Scarborough Lilies (Vallotas). — These 
beautiful amaryllis-like plants will now in 
most oases have done blooming. As soon as 
the flowers have faded the old bloom-stems 
should be out away, and the soil allowed to get 
drier than it was necessary to keep it during 
the time the plants were making their growth 
and flowering. But being, as they are, ever¬ 
green, there must be no attempt at drying them 
off in the way that is usually practised with the 
deciduous sorts of Amaryllis. The soil should 
always, even during the winter, when they are 
at rest, have some moisture in it. 

Epiphyllums. — The Urge-flowered kinds 
of these plants will this summer have had 
their succulent shoots better matured than 
is usually the oase, the long-oontinued, bright, 
sunny weather being just what they require to 
prepare them for flowering well. The soil 
should be allowed to get nearly dry during the 
time they are at rest. In this condition they 
are more sure of wintering without the roots 
suffering in the way that often occurs when 
they are kept in a oool house and the soil 
moist. Those who have not had muoh 
practice in the cultivation of these plants 
are sometimes at a loss to know how 
far the drying process may be carried with¬ 
out doing injury. So long as the stems do not 
shrivel much no harm will be done, however dry 
the soil may be. Before muoh shrivelling takes 
plaoe a little water should be given, but not 
sufficient to make the soil wet. They may be 
wintered anywhere where they oan have a fair 
amount of light. A sharp look-out should be 
kept to see that they are not attacked by the 
Urge slugs that sometimes find their way into 
plant-houses, which greedily eat the stems of 
these larger-growing Epiphyllums. 

Thoma8 Baku. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Ross Nona.— The ties should be loosened 
on the steins budded long enough for the buds 
to have taken. The ties should not be taken 
away altogether from the later-budded plants, 
only loosened. 

Mildew on Ro 8I8.—ThU should be dealt 
with whenever it shows on the plants, even 
though it may be late in the season. Dusting 
sulphur over the affected parts U an easy and 
cheap way of destroying it. 

R08XS in pots.— Those plants Intended for 
foroing should be pruned* and top-dressed with 
rich compost. Any plenty k ^ujrirg more 


Jign 


•t. » 


pot-room should be shifted on at onoe, so that 
the roots may work into the new soil before 
being exolted by heat. By-and-bv, before 
severe frost oomes, plaoe the plants in a oool 
home or pit, from whence they oan be taken as 
required for foroing in succession. 

Tea Roses are very useful for forcing. Young 
plants grafted last spring will be full of buds 
now, whloh will open in a genial warmth 
without muoh foroing; a warm greenhouse will 
snffioe to expand the blossoms. In pruning all 
kinds of Roses, whether in pots or not, it is 
always best to out to a dormant bud, as suoh 
buds have a blossom hidden away in their Inner 
folds. The buds in a state of excitement are 
not so likely to produce flowers. All things 
require a resting or preparatory time. 

Christmas Roses.— The earliest plants are 
showing the blossom buds. The large form of 
Helleborus niger, oalled grandiflora, is a much 
earlier bloomer than the type, and both foliage 
and blossoms are muoh larger. Christmas Roses 
flower well in pots, and, if moved carefully, 
they may be luted and potted now for bloom¬ 
ing under glass, or the roots may be lifted and 
planted in a cold frame from whenoe Melons or 
Cucumbers have been taken. 

The beauty of the summer bhddebs Is 
gone, and all are busy olearing beds and making 
arrangements for the future. The past dry 
summer has suited the Pelargoniums where the 
land was deep and good, especially the scarlet 
seotion, but those lowers having a white or 
light-ooloured base have been Ml abroad as 
regards colour. One of the principal lessons 
taught by the late summer is to 

Deepen the beds, and the autumn and 
winter seasons are the times to do the work. In 
a garden that must be kept gay, cost what it 
may, the soil in the beds ought to be 3 feeti 
deep. This will be a good investment, as it 
will relieve the pressure in summer immensely, 

Alterations in flower beds. — The ten¬ 
dency of the age in gardening is towards sim¬ 
plicity. Complicated geometrical figures do not 
meet with muoh favour now among persons of 
taste; and the uncertainty as regards the future 
of agriculture Is pressing upon all proprietors of 
gardens in the country the necessity of economy. 
Flowers, of course, there must be, as a garden 
of any kind without flowers would be a mis¬ 
nomer ; but the beds in the future will have 
to be fewer in number, though, if tastefully 
arranged, they need not necessarily be lets 
effective. 

Trees and shrubs of a distinct character 
might with advantage be planted, and many of 
the common things grubbed up. There are acres 
of shrubbery in many plaoes that might be sown 
down with Grass, and the land turned to some 
useful purpose, and a considerable eoonomy 
effected at the same time that the plaoe was 
improved, for shrubberies, if they are allowed 
to run wild, are no ornament. 

Daisies and Primroses will transplant now 
for spring blooming. The Primroses have had 
a good roasting, and if the autumn should be 
mud, probably they will soon begin to bloom. 
Groups of the Primula family are very effective 
by the side of woodland walks. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vines in pots.— In many gardens these are 
forced for the first orop to save the established 
Vines. They may be grown and foroed in low 
houses or pits without muoh expense in fuel, as 
suoh places may be covered up in oold weather 
with mats. By sewing the mats together, and 
fixing them on a roller, they may be drawn up 
and down when required. There Is not only 
great eoonomy in this, but on a oold night the 
atmosphere inside the structure is muoh more 
genial. By using stimulants judiciously, pot 
vines, when well grown, will bear a very heavy 
crop of fruit, but the Vines must be well grown 
ana ripened, for if the bunches of Grapes are 
not laid up in the buds now, no amount of skill 
in foroing will bring them out—in other words, 
the best half of the work is done before the 
plants are taken into the house to begin foroing. 
When the Vines are pushed hard it is no use 
attempting to draw a second orop from the 
same set of Vines. When only moderately 
foroed, and the crop is not an exhaustive one, 

I have had pot Vines in bearing for several 
years. Of course, every possible means of giv¬ 
ing encouragement is adopted, both as regards 
stimulants and permitting the roots to come 


outside the pot and feed in compost placed 
within their reach, either by means of plunging 
the pots in those of a larger size, with tho 
spaoo between the two filled with rich oom- 
poet, or by enclosing the pots with wire netting 
or something that will keep the soil within reach 
of the roots. If a pot containing a fruiting 
Vine is plunged within another, or placed upon 
a border, or near good soil, the roots will soon 
find the new source of supply and use it to 
their advantage. Pot Vines intended for foraing 
should be pruned back according to strength. 
Six feet is long enough to leave even a strong 
cane. Keep them in the open air for the pre¬ 
sent. The work of maturation Is or should be 
finished; the only object now should be rest. 

Making Peach borders. — Good Peaches 
may be grown wherever the soil is fairly good. 
Say, for instance, if we oan turn a Grass field 
into a garden, if there is depth of soil sufficient, 
Peaohes and all other kinds of fruit may be 
grown suooessfully by only trenching it and 
intermixing. Most of the failures of Peaohes 
arise from three causes—via., training the 
branches too thickly, procrastination when 
insects first make their appearanoe, and not 
giving sufficient water in summer. L am per¬ 
fectly oonvlnoed if these matters were attended 
to there would be but few failures among trees 
In the open air. If in making borders for 
Peaches and Apricots, turfy loam from a Grass 
field oannot be had, cart some of the surface 
soil from the Wheat or Barley field. The tarty 
loam gives the trees a little more food for a few 
years till the fibre in the soil has disappeared; 
but this fibre, by encouraging rapid growth, Is 
not always an nnmixed good. It will be 
granted, of course, that a tree oannot make too 
muoh wood so long as there is spaoe on the 
wall to fill, if the wood made is well-ripened. 
But if the tree does not have all its wood 
matured by the autumn, it makes too much. In 
the oulture of fruit-trees the thing to atm at is 
to enooursge the trees to make as much wood 
as will ripen, and no more. 

Cherries under glass. —The Cherry submits 
readily to gentle foroing, and will succeed under 
glass, either in pots or planted ont and trained 
to a trellis like the Peach or Plum. A small 
house devoted to Cherries would be a source of 
great interest, and if suitable kinds are selected 
a long suooeasion might be had. May Duke, 
Governor Wood, Late Duke, Early Rivers, and 
Florence, will give a long succession. 

Aspect for Figs.—O ar finest fruits this 
exceptionally warm summer have been ob¬ 
tained from an eastern aspect, although the 
fruits from the south wall have been good. 
East or west aspeots are suitable. The chief 
thing is to keep the roots comfortable. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Storing Beet and Carrots.—A t soon as 
theee crops cease to grow, the sooner they arc 
taken up and stored safely the better. la 
taking up Beet the roots must not be Injured or 
bruised in any way, as injured roots lose colour 
in oooklng. It is best to twist off the tops, not 
ont them off. Pack them in a cool, frost-proof 
building, with some sand strewn among them 
and a covering of straw over all. Carrots may 
be stored in the same manner, or they may be 
pitted like Potatoes, though the heaps of roots 
should in no oase be large enough to oauae 
fermentation. 

Forcing French Beans.— Those foroe very 
well in warm low pita where the plants oaa be 
near the glass, either planted in rows in the 
beds or in boxes or pots. In any oase the plants 
should not be crowded. Five or six plants are 
enough for an 8-inch pot If planted m row* In 
the pit, the rows should not be lose than 
18 inohes apart, and the Beans not less than 
6 inches apart in the rows, as when the plants 
are sturdy and strong they are more prolific. 
The chief essentials are a light position and a 
genial temperature of 60 degs. or 65 degs. Any 
good soil will do. 

Forcing Asparagus. —If this vegetable is re¬ 
quired very early the tops should be ont off from 
the first bed intended for foroing. The tops, of 
coarse, are not ripe, bat the growth is completed, 
and the roots may be lifted as soon as tbe forc¬ 
ing bed is ready. A temperature of 75 degs. to 
80 degs. in the hotbed, if tbe hotbed system be 
adopted, and it is an exoellsnt one, the moist 
genial warmth poshing the growth up so qnlokly 
and in suoh good tender souditfton. Pack toe 
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roola oloee together on the bed, cover with light 
rich toil. The depth of oevering moat depend 
on whether white or green Aeporegoe le required. 
Water with warm liquid-manure, and cover 
with mate, if there la no fear of the bed getting 
too hot. When the growth cornea through 
admit light and air to give flavour and colour. 

Tomatoes under glass.— The old planta 
that hare been fruiting all manner will still be 
in bearing. Some of the old leaves may be out 
olean away, others should be cut back to the 
last pair of leaflets to admit air to the young 
shoots, whloh, as the crop becomes lighter will 
break away. These young shoots will show 
blossoms and bear fruits up till Christmas, if the 
right kinds are grown. I am growing Criterion 
for winter, its blossoms set better than do those 
of the large fruited kinds. 

Latino down Broccoli.— In cold districts it 
is an advantage to lay down the Brooooli with 
the heads to the north, banking the soil well 
around the sterna to protect them. 

Stirrino the soil.— This shonld be con¬ 
tinued among growing crops as long as the 
plants have any growing force left in them. 

Trenching vacant land. — This season 
should have a very useful lesson for the shallow 
cultivators. Every bit of vacant land should 
be treuohed up as deep as it will bear all 


washed down before bringing the plants inside, 
and these also should be carefully gone over, 
picking off every sign of dead leaves or decay, 
removing worms, if their presence in the soil is 
suspected, and oleansing the outside of the 

S >ts from any dirt or green fungus, do. 

* ter pillars are very apt to be destruc¬ 
tive to the foliage of zonal Pelargoniums at 
this time of year, and theee should be carefully 
searched for and destroyed. If the stock is at 
all likely to run short, take up without farther 
delay all bedding zonals from the open ground 
before they are injured by frost, and either pot 
them singly into 3-inoh or 4-inoh pots, or else 
place them somewhat thickly in moderate-sized 
boxes, with some sandy soil around the roots, 
and remove them to the greenhouse, or, if pos¬ 
sible, introduce them to a gentle warmth for a 
time, which will ensure their becoming estab¬ 
lished quickly. In either case, trim away any 
long, straggling shoots, but do not head them 
back too closely. Theee plants, especially of 
such useful varieties as Vesuvius, Wonderful, 
Raepall, Master Christine, Eureka, Madame 
Thibaut, and H. Jacoby, are always useful, and 
may be propagated from in the spring, and then 
oome in useful for potting In vases, or almost 
any purpose. Store and stock plants of all, 
kinds reoently housed should have abundanoe 


e more tnan oaii-ex- 
In a sunny place to dry. 
is, Virginian Creeper, 
r in a sheltered bed of 


strengthen preparatory to foroing. Do not 
expose the tender blanched points to the full 
light all at onoe, but throw a mat over the frame 
for two or three days, so that the growth (whloh 
should be about 1 inoh or 1$ in cnee long) may 
gain colour gradually. Place more bulbs of 
these and the ordinary Hyacinths, Tulips, Ao., 
in pots or boxes, and cover them with 6 inches 
or 8 inches of ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre, protect¬ 
ing the whole from heavy tain. 

Gather flowers of the useful Hellchrysums 
(Everlastings) while they are dry and the sun 
shines, and Before they are more than half-ex¬ 
panded, and hang them up in a sunny p* 

Put in cuttings of Ivtes, 
white Jasmine, Ao., either In 
fine sandy soil in the open air, or in a disused 
pit, however rough, where a light or two can be 
placed over them in severe or very wet weather. 
Cuttings of Euonymus, Auoubus, Ao., may also 
still be Inserted in pots or boxes of sandy soil 
and placed in cool frames. 

In the suburbs the planting of ornamental 
trees and shrubs, both evergreen and deoiduous, 
may be commenced, but in oold or exposed 
places, also where smoke is very troublesome, 
such work is better deferred until next March 
or April. 

Pot oft early struck cuttings of large 

flowering Show and French Pelar¬ 
goniums into 3^-lnch pots, using 
good loamy soli with some leaf- 
mould and sand. Shake out out¬ 
back plants that have started well 
into growth again, and place them 
in a smaller size, say, 3 Inch or 
4-inoh pots, to be again shifted on 
presently. Pot off choice zonals 
that were put in early, and give 
them a light warm plaoe, so as to 
bring them on for blooming In good 
. B. C. R. 


time in the spring. 


Pictures from Our Readers’ Gardens: The Hermitage, Powvke, Worcester. Encrraved for Oardrmno Illustrated from a 
photograph sent by Captain M. F. Sherwill. 


through the season as the crops are oleared off. 
The manure heap should be augmented by every 
possible means, as It is the main souroe of good 
culture and crops. 

Dandelion as a salad plant. — Strong 
roots obtained from any souroe, planted in boxes 
or pots 2 Inches apart and plaoed tn the Mush¬ 
room house or In boxes kept dark under the 
stage of the greenhouse, will be a wholesome 
adjunct to the salad bowl. E. Hobday. 


of air in fine weather to keep them stocky, but 
a very gentle warmth turned on on oold nights 
and dull days will be found benefioial rather 
than otherwise. 

Camellias should be removed to their perma- 


CLIMBER-CLAD HOUSES. 

Good use is made of two of the 
very beet of hardy olimbing plants 
—viz., the Chinese Grape-flower 
Vine (Wistaria sinensis), and the 
Gloire de Dijon Rose, to adorn the 
walls of the comfortable old- 
fashioned house forming the subjeot 
of the annexed illustration, the 
Hermitage, Powyke, near Worces¬ 
ter. The Wistaria, a single plant, 
extends across the whole of the 
front of the house, and covers the 
east side as well, and generally 
flowers most profusely. The Globe 
de Dijon Rose covers the dining¬ 
room window, and sometimes has 
as many as between 300 and 400 
blossoms expanded on it at one 
time. It forms a very pretty 
trellis-like soresn when viewed from 
inside the room. The Wistaria 
also twines itself in and out of the 
Rose branohes, and when In flower 
together the effect is novel and greatly to be 
admired. The glare from this window facing 
due south in a hot season would be almost 
too bright were it not for the beautiful natural 
veil by which it is overshadowed. Such a 


nent winter quarters, wherever they may have screen can be strongly recommended to anyone 
been standing through the autumn. These having a house with a large south window, the 
planta do not like being shifted about muoh, light from which wants softening. 

especially when they are advancing into bloom,- — 

when It often causes dropping of the buds. 1530.—Out flOW6P8 by poftt.—As a lover 

Attend to the drainage, ensuring its being quite of flowers, for the good of other lovers of them, 
clear and in good order, 
from every trace of dbt 
bit of sponge and plenty 


and cleanse the foliage I would wish to add something to M By fleet’s ” 
or soale by means of a simplest and best plan. Gather your flowers 
of warm water, with a in theb youthful prime early in the morning, 
little soft-soap dissolved in It, using the syringe let them imbibe sufficient water to insure their 
over the foliage freely afterwards. See that not suffering from thirst on theb journey, cut- 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Housing plants. —It is now full time to get 
bedding-out and tender plants of all descrip¬ 
tions safely housed for the winter, where a little 
fire-heat can be applied at any time, if neoes- 
sary. In many places it is the custom to winter the roots do not want for water, and a little ting off superfluous foliage beforehand’; put 
the bedding stuff in slightly-heated pits and weak clear soot-water, given once a-week, will your paper-lining, neatly out, so as to lap a 
>nd if these have a small pipe running aid the buds to swell. little when the lid is put on, and cut a mas of 

armed Azaleas should also be housed. The foliage ootton (waddirg) wool the exact size of the box, 
they are very suitable structures for the of these oannot, of course, be sponged, but if to lay on when you have put as many flowers in 

or red spider, ‘ 


frames, and if these have a small pipe runnii 
along the front and back, which can be wa 
at will, they are very suitable structures fo 
purpose. But in such places damp is apt to be there is any sign of thrlp 


tips, 

very troublesome, and this necessitates the planta on their sides and syringe the under-side 
planta being constantly gone over and the de- ! of the foliage well with rather strong Tobaooo- 
cayed foliage removed, if nothing more. On the water, and with olean water shortly after, 
whole, I prefer a place on an open lattice stage [ before removing them inside. If one dose is 
near the glass, in a dry, airy, and not effectual repeat the treatment in a few days. 


lay the as you oan—they will not crush, neither can 
they move. Select all heavy flowers for the 
bottom, draw them in as you lay them, put them 
tail to tail, and in layers as though thatching. 
There will be a short hollow In the centre whhur 
will take a few small things, lay a ticket on top 


or shelves, nei 
properly-warn 

description, and if such a position is available, i Narcissus, Ac., that were potted or boxed some the lid to turn the box upside down, and shake 
It should be preferred tn -any other. The house, time ago, and if any are sufficiently rooted and them out In a body on to a soft bed or In 
of courto, should be thcjoughly a* tjed >nt and 1 advanced remove them to a oool pit or frame to water.—0. B., Lymt Htyis, 
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THE K3T0BEN GARDEN. 

1704.—Scabby Potatoes.— Not having 
nofeioed any reply to this Query, allow me to 
quote from Gabdbninq, Vol. II., page 299. 
** Roadside Cottager,” speaking of the use of 
sawdust in gardens, says : “In Hull there is a 
vast quantity of timber out up, and the poorer 
class of horsekeepers have been in the habit of 
using sawdust to make the horses' beds. The 
prejudice against sawdust on land causes the 
manure thus formed to be very ohesp, and 
some of it fell to my share for the carting. I 
had it thrown down on a piece of vacant land, 
and let it lie to rot. I afterwards scattered 
it about very freely, as far as I could 
throw it with a shovel; the other parts of 
the same land were well manured, and had 
plenty of riddled ashes, but in taking up the 
Potatoes planted on the plot I can tell, by the 
beneficial result, wherever the sawdust has 
reached. The Potatoes turn out finer and 
oleaner, the land is drier and easier to work, 
and there is an absence of the long thiok earth¬ 
worms so plentiful over the rest of the plot.” 
Also Vol. L, page 468, “T. C. V. B.” says: 
“In a recent number of Gabdbninq a corre¬ 
spondent states that * ashes probably caused 
scab in Potatoes.’ Part of my ground, a stiff 
day, has been heavily dressed with ashes ; the 
other part, only now brought under cultiva¬ 
tion, has had no ashes applied to it. In the 
portions of ground dressed with ashes not one 
single Potato had a scab on it, but in the part 
where there were no ashes the Potatoes (Cham¬ 
pions) were covered with scab.” I observe 
“ W. M. Gwyas ” does not state the nature of 
his soil, and as both the foregoing quotations 
refer to heavy olayey land they may not suit 
his case, but they may some of your numerous 
readers. Perhaps someone else can give remedies 
for light sandy soil ?— Fbbndale the Fibst. 

1924 — Destroying Horee radiah. —I 
think £. Drake would find the following plan 
to answer, providing the roots of other subjects 
are not in the way. In the spring, as soon as 
the Horse-radish has begun to grow take out a 
trenoh at one end of the infested piece of land 
2 feet wide, and 1 foot or 15 inohes deep, and 
wheel to the plaoe of finishing, as in bastioned 
trenching. Make the bottom of the trenoh 
smooth with the spade or shovel, and plaoe on 
it a layer of £-inoh or f-inch of common salt. 
Then measure off another 2 feet; throw the 
tome depth of earth into the open trenoh, 
picking out all pieces of root, and put on salt 
as before. Keep on thus till the whole is done. 
But the safest and best remedy is to out off every 
pieoe as soon as it appears above ground during 
the whole of the growing period. Make a rule 
to go over the whole, say, onoe a-week. This, if 
vigorously carried out, will be sure to be 
successful.—7 


-L. C. K. 

1841. — Destroying caterpillars. — I 

think, all things considered, the best antidote 
to the Cabbage oaterplllar is a pair of scissors 
in a perfeot state at the points. Brine or soft 
soap will destroy them. I prefer the latter as 
safer, more powerful, and instantaneous in its 
action. This year this pest has been to us a per¬ 
fect scourge. For this last month I have had to 
make dally efforts to keep it under. The butter¬ 
flies do not depost one lot of eggs and have 
done with It, but they keep incessantly making 
fresh deposits where they see a vacancy. During 
the first week the numbers to be destroyed 
every day were greater than on the day pre¬ 
ceding ; and what to me appeared a mystery 
was that these were not by any means all 
newly-hatehed caterpillars, but were of diffe¬ 
rent stages of growth. The only explanation 
I can think of is that a part of their number 
were always amongst the mulching beneath 
nnd around about. I had a bed of 
Cabbages come to maturity. I syringed 
them with a solution of common salt 
and water going over them first one way, 
than coming back the other. The next day 
I found live caterpillars on them in full 
force. I then got a saturated solution of 
salt, and applied it with the syringe to every 
plant individually, driving it with full force 
into the heart of each Cabbage. The next day 
I found the enemy was still unsubdued. I out 
open some of the hearts and found them full of 
s m s es thed caterpillars.-. They hady evidently 
worked toeirwap 7 ^ ^ 1 - ■ 


upward, so that they oould not be reached by a 
syringe applied to the plant from above. I out 
the hearts of the Cabbages all off and threw 
them on the manure-heap, oovering them over 
with lawn mowings and stable manure. The 
heat, generated by fermentation, soon destroyed 
both Cabbages and caterpillars. The Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Turnips, I have gone 
over every day ainoe with a pair of Grape- 
scissors. I have now the satisfaction of seeing 
their numbers each day sensibly di mini s h ing. 
They got into Radishes, Horse-radishes, and 
even Brompton Stocks, whioh I removed to 
the manure-heap. I think the best way is 
when one has a garden in a town or in the 
oountry in sheltered places near buildings, and, 
consequently, subject to the ravages of this pest 
in dry summers, not to plant many Cabbages, 
but to depend on the late autumn and winter 
supply of this vegetable, and more on French 
Beans, Peas, Brussels Sprouts, Turnips, Winter 
Spinaoh, and late Cauliflower for summer and 
autumn. If Cabbages are so badly attacked as 
to render them useless the best way is to lose no 
time but to at onoe cut off their heads, so that 
a crop of sprouts might be got from the stumps. 
—L. C. K. 

1913 — Green Tomatoes. — I should Inform 

W. A. 8." that last year I seleoted the smallest-elsed 
Tomatoes, and piokled them in the same way as Onions, 
and they were mnoh praised by everyone who tasted 
them. They are not ready for use until Christmas. The 
lancer on*e will ripen off indoors In rather a warm place. 
—B. B., Lampion' 

-Fally-grown fruit will ripeo, if they are quite 

green when out, if they are laid out singly on a green¬ 
house shelf, 1 have also ripened them on the inside of a 
window-ledge, and on shelves In the kttohen. Light and 
warmth is all that is required to oomplete the prooess of 
ripening.— Hkad Gardksss. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TREE TRANSPLANTING. 

Now that the season for transplanting is at 
hand, perhaps a few practical remarks bearing 
upon the importance of carefully preserving the 
roots of trees may be useful to those who con¬ 
template transplanting. The art of transplanting 
trees has long (seen in general praotioe, although 
not always carried out in a thoroughly scientific 
manner. Much disappointment from failures 
often arises from the non-fnlfilment of certain 
principles whioh* are absolutely necessary in 
order to obtain satisfaotory results. Trans¬ 
planting shrubs may be done, and is done, 
with adherent balls of earth, varying from 
8 lb. to 10 lb. In weight to as many tons, 
according to the lifting appliances at the 
command of the operator. The simplest of 
all methods is lifting a shrub or tree with 
an ordinary garden spade, and even by 
this simple prooess the greatest difference 
is observable in the execution of the work by 
different operators. This is easily seen by the 
way in whioh some parties go about such work. 
Some, from long praotioe, particularly in nur¬ 
series, will lift a small-sized shrub with a good 
adherent ball, while another, from want of the 
requisite skill in guiding his spade, will allow 
the ball to fall to pieoes. Retentive soils and 
frequent transplanting have often mnoh to do 
with the suoceosful lifting of certain plants. 
With many deciduous trees and some shrubs it 
is not always neoessary that they should be 
lifted with a ball of earth, even when of medium 
size, unless in the cue of very rare or delloate 
specimens, when successful transplanting is 
absolutely desired. Deciduous tress, both 
forset and fruit, varying from 4 feet to 6 feet, 
or even 10 feet in height, where the roots 
have been prepared by previous outting 
or frequent transplanting, can be moved 
with safety even without a ball, and at 
any time during the transplanting season. If 
transplanted without any previous preparation, 
particularly if 10 feet or 12 feet in height, suoh 
trees are apt to lose many of their branches, 
frequently getting into a sickly condition, and 
having ultimately to be uprooted. 

To carry on the work of transplanting tress 
and shrubs with some prospect of aucoess, 
especially with exotic trees, it is of the first 
importance that every care should be taken to 
preserve the roots; however favourable an 
appearsnoe a tree may have at the top, if the 
roots bs mutilated by careless or unskilful 
lifting, it is not even half a, tree, and will 
have a long struggle for bare life. To lift 


well, the characters of the roots 
of the various kinds most be studied— 
their texture and mode of growth. The 
various aspects of the foliage and branches 
of trees and shrubs are familiar to all 
who take any interest in their culture, bat 
I may venture to affirm that but compara¬ 
tively few are equally familiar with the aspects 
and peculiarities of their roots. This experience 
oould not be acquired, I grant, exoept by thoee 
who have been mnoh engaged in transplanting ; 
but it is of much greater value to the planter, 
■o far as success is oonoemed, than any other 
kind of knowledge. There is a proper way to 
prepare a site for a tree, and a proper way to 
plant it; also a proper way to fasten and pro¬ 
tect it when planted. If I were to bo held re¬ 
sponsible for the success of a pieoe of planting, 
I should be very careful to see that the lifting 
of the trees was well performed; for this kina 
of work the beet hinds should be employed. I 
have no hesitation that bad lifting is at the 
bottom of three-fourths of the failures after 
planting. It might be stated as an axiom in the 
lifting of trees, that if the roots bo well 
seoured the labour of moving an un¬ 
wieldy ball of soil may be entirely dis¬ 
pensed with. In praotioe it will be found, 
except in comparatively few instances, that to 
move a tree with a very large ball of soil 
la a great mistake, as the unwieldy mass of 
earth attaohed to the roots dislocates and dis¬ 
tresses them ; hat a small ball of soil, by way 
of ballasting the top with the roots, will ensure 
a far greater probability of success in the future 

f ;rowth of the tree after transplantation; in 
aot, a small oovering of earth round the roots 
of a tree whilst being moved is undoubtedly 
preferable to no ball, and vastly superior to a 
large ball of soil that can only be removed with 
great difficulty. 

While lifting large deciduous trees without 
balls, or even with balls, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that all injured roots be out off, particu¬ 
larly those partially broken through. The out 
parts should afterwards be smoothed over with 
a sharp knife, as well as all surface-skin 
damages, instead of having them planted with 
their roots hacked with the spade, a system 
whioh is not unfrequently pursued. It will be 
found that all clean knife-cut roots will put out 
young fibres much freer than those that are 
out with a spade and planted without any 
smoothing. 

The branch-cutting system on an extensive 
soale is frequently practised on forest trees 
from 20 feet to 30 feet in height. The roots, 
although not damaged, ought all to be cut; that 
is, in oases in whioh no adherent earth can be 
removed with them. Large trees so treated 
often snooeed well, and ultimately make as good 
shaped tops as unpruned specimens removed 
either with or without a ball of earth. The 
foreshortening oauses them to break more 
rapidily from the old wood than they other¬ 
wise would do; besides, foreshortened speci¬ 
mens do not require the assistance of 
ropes and props, whioh aro generally 
neoessary in the oase of large deoiduous trees 
where no branches are removed. The percentage 
of unsuccessful transplants is often very few in 
point of number compared with trees in whioh 
no branch or root-pruning had been carried ouk 
In order to transplant comparatively rare 
specimens, both large and small, it is in most 
oases desirable to resort to machinery or other 
appliances, however simple, snob as surrounding 
the ball with canvas, staves, and ropes, par¬ 
ticularly in oases in whioh balls of earth must 
aooompany the plants. 

Among the many different trees and shrubs 
that exist, the possibility of lifting them with 
balls of soil, or even securing their roots, varies 
much with different individuals, for out of the 
same description of soil some species will move 
easily with good balls, while with others itmay 
be almost impracticable. This arises simply from 
the mode of growth the various roots assume ; 
some ramify in all directions, like the Rhodo¬ 
dendron or Holly ; others take a horizontal 
course, as some Conifers. On lifting with a par¬ 
ticular aim in view to secure the rooti, there Is 
one rule whioh applies to all sorts, whether small 
or large, and that is to begin by inserting the 
spade at a sufficiently wide radius from the stem 
of the tree or shrub, to work round in a cirolt, 
and at onoe to go down sufficiently deep to be 
below the roots Uatoi appiamhtng nearer to the 
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tree. I hare acton a consignment of ornamental 
tbees, excellent ao far aa the appearance of the 
tope went, but utterly spoiled from the manner 
in which they had been lifted, the roots haring 
been bat so short off by the spade that only 
snaga were left, the really rital roots haring 
been left behind. The first cost of lifting should 
not be considered when it is a question of life 
and death with the plants. 1 hare found, from 
considerable experience in lifting shrubs and 
trees of all sizes, that to get well below the 
roots in the first instance, and gradually 
approach the tree, Is the simplest and easiest 
way of securing the roots and reduoing the bulk 
of soil, so as to make a ball manageable. W. 


1850.— Trees for shelter. — As quiok 
growth is an object “ Rusticus ” could not do 
netter than plant some of the Poplar tribe, and 
cf these the most suitable for his purpose would 
probably be the Black Italian Poplar (Populus 
Aoladesca). It will not be long before these 
form a screen, but as they completely exhaust 
the soil around them in a few years, care should 
be taken to plant them at a sufficient distance 
from any thing of value.— B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTa 

PLANTING BULBS. 

One of the most frequent errors in regard to 
hardy bulb culture is that of keeping them out 
of the soil too late in the season, whereby they 
are greatly weakened. I have on several occasions 
taken up bulbs that have been left in the soil all 
the summer, and they have been in full root- 
growth in August, and by September they had 
made quite a mass of roots, while those that are 
taken up, are, in many oases, having the life dried 
out of them, for however carefully they may be 
kept, they must of necessity lose strength ; while 
those in the soil are laying up a store of vigour 
ready for a start as soon as the proper time for 
top growth arrives. As a general rule, bulbs for 
open air beds cannot be planted until the 
summer bedders are oleared off, and the soil has 
been dug or manured ; consequently, quite two 
months are taken from the period during which 
the bulbs ought to be in the soil gathering up, 
in place of losing, their strength. No wonder 
with all the extra stimulus in the way of 
manure, that the bulbs constantly need replenish¬ 
ing, while the roots that find their way into the 
old herbaceous border increase in strength, in 
spite of poverty of soil. I have frequently been 
surprised to find that the smallest bulbs left in 
the soil of the kitchen garden by aocident, when 
laid in to ripen off after pot culture, will come 
up the following year much stronger than those 
coddled up in boxes on dry shelves for half the 
year, and I would advise all who go in for bulb 
culture in pots or open air to take the earliest 
opportunity of getting them potted or planted, 
for every day delayed after this time reduces the 
cbanoes of a satisfactory bloom. J. G. H. 


1855. — Climbing plants for stone 
wall.—Clematis Jackmani, C. florida, C. 
Fortune!, and C. Hendersoni are all useful for 
covering walls ; but Irish Ivy, Jasmines, and 
Everlasting Peas (Lathyrus) are, perhaps, 
more suited for the North of England. Any 
nurseryman will give the right time for plant¬ 
ing ; but I have found the end of September and 
early in October a good time for planting the 
kinds of Clematis mentioned.— Audax. 

- There are very few plants indeed that 

will cling naturally to a wall, and I can only 
call to mind two just now—viz , Ivy and the 
pretty Veitoh’s Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis 
Veitohi). Either ot these would be suitable, 
though they do not bloom ; but such an Ivy as 
the golden-leafed one looks really beautifal 
when planted against a stone wall, and so does 
the Ampelopsis, particularly In the autumn. If 
a little nailing is not objeoted to, nothing could 
be finer than a Clematis, such as C. Jackmani, 
a winter Jasmine (J. nudifiorum), or the Fiery 
Thorn (Cratsegus oxyacantha). Plant either now 
or in early spring, the latter if the locality is 
very cold.—B. C. R. 

1890.— Salpigloeais going to eeed — It 
is not unusual for Salpigloeeis to form it i seed- 
vessel without apparently b^oop lp >I 'iad a 


bed which served me this triok, only one pro¬ 
perly flowering. I therefore investigated the 
matter, and iound that though stamens and 
pistils were properly formed, the petals were 
totally wanting. I made up my mind to dis¬ 
card the plant in consequence, —J. R. Neve, 
Campden. 


HARDY CAPE LILIES (CRINUMS). 

A few of the South African species of this 
genus are quite hardy in this country, and very 
beautiful plants they are. One of the best 
known, and the hardiest, is C. capense, a noble 
bulbous plant, growing from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. It flowers late in summer, the blossoms 
being large, funnel-shaped, pink, produced in 
umbels of ten or fifteen blooms, terminating a 
stout erect stem. There are several varieties : 
album, pure white ; rlparium, deep-purple ; 
fortuitum, white ; and striatum, striped-pink 
and white. Several fine hybrids have been 
raised, notably the one we figure, C. Powelli, a 



Powell’s Cape L ly (Crinum Powelli) in the open air. 
Engraved from a photograph. 


thoroughly hardy and trustworthy variety, of 
strong growth ; the leaves have great substance, 
and taper to a point. The flowers of this noble 
kind vary in colour, from pure white to deep- 
rose, but the bulbs of the white kind are scarce 
as yet, as they do not produce many offsets. 
The flower of Powelli reach fully 5 feet in height 
when the bulbs are well established. Moorei is 
also a very fine variety, which should have a 
sheltered position. It produces openly cam- 
panulate flowers of great substance, of a delicate 
rose colour and very sweetly scented, and lasting 
well when out. They are all specially adapted 
for growing in isolated tufts or small beds in 
the pleasure ground, arranged with groups of 
hardy fragrant plants, or with the nobler 
herbaceous subjects, particularly those that 
flower in late summer and early autumn. Few 
plants repay better for a sheltered and warm posi¬ 
tion, and deep, very rich soil, with abundance 
of water in summer. In very cold situations a 
little pile of leaves may be desirable over the 


roots in winter, and by planting the bulbs 
6 inches beneath the surface there need not be 
any fear of injury from the weather. 

Cape Lily. 


1856.— Hardy plants and bulbs — 
Amongst red-flowered plants may be par¬ 
ticularly mentioned Lobelia fulgens, Geum 
coocineum, and the red Japan Anemone. The 
first and last of these are now in full bloom, and 
they alone will make a garden look bright dur¬ 
ing the late autumn months. The bright 
varieties of the common Windflower (Anemone) 
are very brilliant, and Anemone fulgens is the 
highest coloured of spring flowers, Spiraea pal¬ 
mate, Bee Balm (Monarda didyma). Gladiolus 
brenoblyensls, blood-red-flowered Crane’s Bill 
(Geranium sanguineum) have bright flowers, 
and few things excel the bright-coloured kinds 
of herbaceous Phlox in brilliancy. As regards 
bulbs, you may safely venture on Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Tulips, Hyacinths, Siberian 
Squill, (Soilla sibirioa), Snow Glory (Chlono- 
doxa Lucilise), Spring Star-flower (Triteleia 
uniflora), and Dog’s-tooth Violet. In the 
way of Lilies, you may grow the Tiger, the 
Orange, the common White or Madonna, and the 
white and red Japan Lily (speciosum). The 
following Narcissi will do to begin with : nanus, 
obvallaris, Horsfieldi, Emperor, the common 
Lent Lily, the old double, the Jonquil, and the 
single and double forms of the Poet’s Narciss. 
These are all reliable, and you may add to the 
number annually. If you have anything like a 
foot of soil on the chalk you may grow the 
generality of hardy flowers. We should cer¬ 
tainly include Clematises ; they are at home on a 
ohalk foundation. There is, by-the-way, a red- 
flowered kind, Viticella rubra grandiflora—a 
good thing that would suit your requirements 
as a bright hardy flower.— Byfleet. 

1864.— Moving Lilies.—The question of 
the proper time for the removal of Lilies is a most 
important one, and I have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that the best date, and one on which a good 
deal of the future success obtained depends, is 
to re-plant the bulbs directly the tops die down, 
for if left until the growth begins to start again 
new roots are formed, and even with great care 
these are sure to get more or less broken If 
transplanting is attempted while they are in 
active growth. I would, therefore, advise re¬ 
planting at once, or If they cannot be placed in 
the position they are permanently to ocoupy, 
the best plan would be to pot them and keep in 
a oold frame during winter, and plant out in 
spring. It is ruinous to keep bulbs of this kind 
drying in the air for any length of time, as 
Lilies are moisture-loving plants, and although 
they survive a good deal of rough treatment, 
they well repay a little extra care. I re¬ 
planted my Lilies this year of the oandidum 
type at the end of August, when the soil was 
dust dry. They were lifted and separated and 
re-planted in fresh soil, in rows 2 feet apart, 
ana 1 foot bulb from bulb, and as soon as rain 
oame they began to push up fine crowns of 
foliage, and I nave no doubt they will flower 
vigorously next season. Lilies are an especially 
beautifal flower, but a good deal of the success 
of their culture depends on re planting them 
while they are quite dormant, and that is but 
for a brief period.—J. G. H. 

l S60. —Perennials for a e hady g ard en. 

—Try free-growiDg plants suoh as Columbines 
(Aquilegia*), Polyanthus, Hepaticas, Iris, the 
Royal Fern (Oamunda regalia), Violas, 
Anemones, Liliums, Star of Bethlehem 
(Ornithogalum), Narcissus, Geums, common 
Hops, Lychnis, Crocus, Campanulas. Alyssum, 
Potentillas, Silene, Myosotis, Arabia, Vincas, 
Lilies of the Valley, and Tulips. These will 
all do well in the shade with very little atten¬ 
tion.— Audax. 

1870.— Qrowin8 Tuberoses. —These must 
be started in a hotbed of 65 degs. or 70 degs. 
in spring, when they will bloom well during 
summer and early autumn in a greenhouse 
without heat. They will not start naturally 
until about July, then they require a strong heat 
to bloom in during autumn and winter. Yon 
cannot get rid of the smell of an ordinary oil- 
stove by any means that I know of; but a little 
warmth from now on will benefit most things. 
Place the stove in the centre of the house, — 
BCR 
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BULBB FOR OORBHSFONDHNT8. 

Questions. Querist and smsws rt are in s erted in 
Suddiii free cf c harge if corre s pondent* follow (he rules 
kert laid down tor their guidance. AU communications for 
insertion should be dearly and conaisehe written on one 
side qf the paper only, and addressed to toe Editor of Gab* 
wnrara, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Purluhre. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When mors than one query is sent, sach should be on a 
separate glees of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Corre s pondents should bear in wind that, as 
Gardening has to be sent to press some time in advance oj 
date, they oannot always be replied to in the issue (seme- 
d tately following th§ receipt of their eomnunlcaMont. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as oannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title plaoed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and meant vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
mould do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. C or r es p o ndents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardening should mention the number in which they 


1966. — Ants eating wall fruit.—Will someone 
kindly toll me bow to prevent ante from doing this?— 
W. H. P. 

1956.— Show and fancy Pansies. — Will tome 
reader of Gardening give me the name* it the 12 beat 
•how Paneiee and the 12 beet fancy kind*?—H. 3., Ret¬ 
ford. 

1967. — Harvesting Sunflower-seeds. — Will 
eomeone acquainted wltn this subject kindly state the belt 
method of harvesting Sunflower seeds in large quantities ? 
—S. E. 

1988 —Plants for dinner-table decoration.— 
What plants suitable for dinner-table decoration will 
vrow in shallow ornamental pane, 4 inches deep?—A 
Beginner. 

1989.—Peacock Iris.— Dose this kind require any 
special cultivation different from other Irises ? Should it 
he grown in n greenhouse or protected from frost?— 
Moravibhsib. 

1990 -The American Bramble.— Is the American 
Bramble suitable for training on the wall of a house? 
What aspect Is beet for it, and would it require training on 
wire?- Scotland. 

1991.—Common Cblll Nettle (Loaee lateritia).— 
Will eomeone kindly toll me if this creeper is worth grow¬ 
ing in a greenhouse, and also give me some hints as to its 
culture f—E. A. A. 

1992 -Hardy red Bose— Will someone kindly toll 
me the beet haruy red Rose to over a wall quickly and to 
flower freely ? The pod don Is shady and catches the east 
wind.— Jamm Warner. 

1993 — Flowers for conservatory —will some¬ 
one pleaee to give me the names of some dowers for the 
conservatory, to fill the gap between Cinerarias and Be¬ 
gonias ?- Black brook. 

1994 —Separating Pinks.— Can anyone kindly tell 
me how to distinguish the white from the piak kinds of 
these flowers when not in bloom? 1 have some that I 
wish to separata— Evelyn. 

1996.—Mac echal Nlel Boee for a greenhouse. 
— Is it beet that this Roue should be on its own roots, or 
on the Manetti stook, for planting in a border about 3 
feet square, in a greenhouse ?— Admirer. 

1996 —Preparing Tobacco for nee.— I have grow- 
log in my garden a first-rate crop of Tobeooo. Will any 
reader of Gardening kindly inform me how I can beet 
prepare it for use ?— Midlothian Farmer. 

1997 — Blanching Endive.—Will someone kindly 
inform me of the best metbod of blanching oorled Endive 
for winter use? Could it be stored In a dry, dark cellar, 
and so be protected from frost ?-E. B. C. 

1998.— Pear for the north of England —Will 
someone versed in the cultivation of the Paar kindly give 
me the name of a good variety suitable for a low wall 
looking east, in a country district a few miles from Man¬ 
chester ?—Newton. 

1999 — Seedling tuberous Begonias.— Will any¬ 
one advise me aa to the treatment for seedlings which have 
been very slow in coming on, and are now pricked off into 
pans and boxes ? They eeem too email to dry off, and yet 
1 do not want to lose the season's growth.— Worcester 
Amateur. 

2000.—Plants for a dry north east bank.—Will 
someone please to toll me what will oe moet likely to grow 
upon a bank, having a north eaet aspect, under a Laurel 
hedge ? The bank is so dry that turf does not suooeed, 
and it is desired to plant something which will look 
green.—E C. 

2001— Culture of the Tree Mallow. -Last year I 
had a lot of the Tree Mallow (Lavatera arborea) In my 
garden, which were all destroyed in the winter without 
having flowered. I have the same this year. How am I 
to keep them during the winter ? Ought they to be cut 
down ?—H. J. C. 

2002. —Treatment of Begonia Bex.— Can anyone 
tell me the reason why leaves of these Begonias so often 
gel brown at the edges ? I have been fortunate in raising 
a fair number from leaves; but their appearance is spoilt 
by the ragged oondition they Invariably fall into. Is the 
noil at f auIs ?— Worcester Amatbur. 

2003. —Ivy and Virginian Creeper on gal¬ 
vanised Iron netting.— l have formed a large aron of 
galvanised iron netting of 2-lnch mesh, which I am 
desirous of covering with Ivy and Virginian Creeper ; but 
1 am told that the former will not grow on iron netting. 
Perhaps one of the many readers of Gardening will tell 
me If that is the case, and, if not, whether the Ivy and 
Virginian Creeper will grow together, and what would be 
the bt»t and quickest-growing* 1 kinds of them to plant?— 

J - M - digitized by ^j Qf 



soot.—Proportions of a Tomato-house. —Would 
some experienoed person kindly give me the proper pro¬ 
portions and angle of roof of a Tomato-house, to be 80 feet 
long (lean-to), on a southern slope in Jersey ? Angle of 
ground about 25 degs. If heating is needed, please state 
the beet boiler to use, and what quantity of piping will be 
required.—S inbad. 

2005. — Wintering bedding Pelargoniums.— 
Having a 2-llght brick pit, in which I Intend storing my 
bedding Pelargoniums during the winter, if possible, 
should I succeed In keeping them by covering up only, as 
it standi in a sheltered position, or rhouid I require aov 
artificial heat as well? If so, would someone kindly tell 
me the beet means to obtain it ?— E G. 

2006. — Fruit-growing for profit.— Will someone 
experienced kindly tell me If fruit-growing ia a fairly re¬ 
munerative holiness, end also oblige me with a few names 
of the moet profitable Pears, Apples, Plums. Strawberries, 
and Raspberries to grow ? Sey how far apart each should 
be planted, and if they can reoommend any other profit¬ 
able fruit to grow and sell ? -A Rrqular Rbadkr. 

2 :07.—Treatment of Ferns.— What is the best 
treatment for the Parsley Fern. Davellia Nov;n Zealandle, 
and Oyrtomium faloetum? Usually very suooesefol in 
Fern cultivation, 1 yet fail to Bucoeed with tbese, the 
fronda being invariably small, and always appearing to 
snffer from either too muoh root-moisture or too little. 
Soli: peat, leaf mould, and coarse sand ; ] shaded from 
direct sunshine.—X. B. ->«*».} 

2008. — Treatment of Iris reticulata.— Will some- 
one kindly give me some advioe as to the treatment of Iris 
retioulata? They are ont-of-doors in pot). Would it be 
advisable to have them in the house during the winter? 
They are frequently watered with liquid-manure. The 
flowers produoed last year were exceedingly week, and 
the oolour not so bright as usual. Is it necessary to re¬ 
pot them every year ?— Francis. 

2009. — Diseased Pears.— I should be much obliged if 
anvone will kindly give some information aa to the prob¬ 
able oause of all my Marie Louise Pears becoming 
diseased as soon as they begin to ripen ? They grow on a 
house-wall, facing west, close to another Pear-tree, the 
fruit of which always ripens in pei f-ction. These diseased 
ones, though of good flavour, are entirely epolled by the 
hard black lompH under the skin.—M. S. 

2010. — Boses near Birmingham.— I want to plant 
a Rose-bed in my garden. Ae it is in the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham, I need not say that all the Roses I plant 
must bear smoke and dirt. Of oouree, Glolre de Dijon will 
And a place on lta own roots and pegged down. Whet 
Roses of the Hybrid Perpetual kind are beet suited for suoh 
a smoky situation, and are they beet on their own roots? 
Ia any pillar Roee suited for such a situation?— White 
Motii. 

2011. — Sulphate of ammonia. —In Gardening, 
September 24, p. 898, “ Chrysanthemum ” states he uses 
the above for his Chrysanthemums at the rate of 1 oz. to 
every gallon of water. Will he pleaee say (1) whether the 
“sulphate” he uses is the pure, or what Is known aa the 
oommerolal ? The one 4s about Is. per lb. and the other 
20). per owt. (2) Does he use the etuphate.every time he 
waters his plants; if not, how often in .the week? — 
R. W. A. D. 

2012. — Planting out Boses.—I potted up In June 
this year the following Roses: Red Glolre de Dijon, Sir 
J. Paxton, Souvenir o'Ellee, Reine Marie Pie, Isabella 
Sprunt, Madame de Carvcnnler. Contrary to expectation 
they have done well, with the exception of being troubled 
somewhat by caterpillars Which of them may be planted 
out this autumn, and whlohcf the following: Devonlen«ts, 
M«rie Von Houtte. Cramolsi Sop6rieur, Niphetoe, Rove 
d'Or, Homfcre?-J P. T. Ashton. 

2013. — Anthracite coal.— I should be grateful if 
“ G. A. L ,” wno wrote about the use of this ooal for heat¬ 
ing conservatories. In Gardening, of April 23rd, 1887, 
or M. A. Clifton, who wrote on April 30th, 1887, would tell 
me if it can be used for a tubular botler, and if so, how to 
make up the Are; whether it should be all coal or only 
partly, and whether the fire should be banked up ? I am 
told the heat from this coal Is so great that there is danger 
of melting the boiler.— Blackbrook. 

2014. - Judging Plums by weight.—I oompeted 
at a show for the six heaviest sound Piums, and waa 
awarded first prise. Some of the other exhibitors were 
not satisfied with the judges’ decision on aooount of one 
of my Plums having two stones in It. The Plum referred 
to was like two Plume grown together. There was no 
division between them, only a mark straight down the 
centre, the stem, also, being straight in the centre. Will 
someone kindly inform me whether it should have been 
called one Plum, or been disqualified for being really two ? 
—B 40. 

2015. — A greenhouse question.— I wish to build 
a conservatory to cover m the upper part of my 
garden, to lean from the side wall tf my house to the 
parting wall of gardens to the length of 15 feet, there 
being 8 feet clear from wall of house to parting 
wall. Before I commence I wish to know whether i 
am allowed to carry the structure 12 inches higher than 
the party wall, the gutter not to extend over centre of 
wall. The two doorways leading to gardens through 
side entrance are 9 feet inches higher tnan well. It will 
not in any way interfere with the neighbours’ light, Ac 
Allowing I may do the above, can I go 3 lnohes above wall 
sufficient for gutter ? The house 1 occupy is my own, the 
neighbours are tenants with whom we are friendly. Do 
not know the owner. — W. J. 0. 

solo — Bosee la greenhouse borders.—ThiB is a 
eubjeot on whloh there appears to be a lack of informa¬ 
tion, at least, for tne amateur; for, however simple the 
treatment may be to the praotioal gardener, there are 
common terms which, to the amateur, are oonfuslng. 
For instance, one often sees the term “syringe fre¬ 
quently.” But when—at morning, noon, or night? Does 
it matter if the sun shines after syringing ? Then there is 
tbe difficult subjeot cf pruning. When is the time to 
prune, and whet to cut, and wnat to leave? These en¬ 
quiries refer especially to a Gloire de Dijon and a Marl hal 
Niel Roee, grown at either end of an ordinary greenhouse, 
20 feet long, in whloh there is no fire heat for tbe live or 
stx warm months, and o >!y heatod in tbe winter suffi¬ 
ciently to keep out fo* and froA—T ranmere. 


2017. —Fuchsias losing their flower-buds.— 
My Fuchsias have persistently dropped their bode daring 
this summer. They have been in good soil, in aranng 
position, and have been well watered. Con anyone kindly 
tell me the cause of this?—the plant) themselves havlny 
made great growth meanwhile.—J. T. 0. 

2018. — Large Apples.—Out of an unusually lam 
crop of very floe Apples grown this year on a Warner’s 
King tree in thie garden, I have picked four Applon 
measuring sack 13 lnohes round, and weighing, all together, 
3 lb. 2} oz Can any reader of Gardening tell me if thie 
Is a very extraordinary or unprecedented Mae for kbit 
kind ?— Geo. Hill. 

2019. — Plants for front garden and windows. 
—I have recently beoome tenant of a house having about 
10 square yards cf garden ground in front. What con I 
do with it to make a pretty effect? The soil I And is of a 
very loose. sandy nature; situation, north-east, much ex* 
poaed. Taere is also a back yard, with a high wall round, 
where little sun finds Its way. Any suggestions to relieve 
the blankness of the walls will be welcome. Also, what 
window plant) would suit best the north-east and opposite 
aspects? AU must be oheap and hardy. — Cottager 
Sunderland. 

2020. — Weeds on lawn.— I am greatly puzzled end 
distressed at the appearance of my lawn. It is gradually 
becoming covered with weeds, patches of Daisies, Plan¬ 
tain, Dandelions, and another spreading one, of whloh I 
do not know the name, taking possession of the same. 
Can anyone toll me what to do to it? My gardener to 
quite at his wits’ end in the matter, and has just taken up 
the worst pleoe of turf and purposes sowing some flue 
lawn seed thereon I am told by some that artlfiolal 
manure laid over the lawn would be beneficial. If so, 
whet kind should be appUed ?— Helen F. Manning. 

2021. — Tacsonla not bloesomlng.— Will some 
one kindly advise me as to treatment of a rampantly- 
luxurious Tacsonla, which yet fails to blossom? Toe 
plant is in a fairly large pot in a lean-to house, from 
whloh frost is excluded in the winter, not otherwise 
heated. The innumerable shoots are nearly all of thie 
year’s growth. Bhall I shorten back or allow them to re¬ 
main throughout tbe winter ? A greater part of the house 
ie occupied by Ferns, and the roof is whitewashed up to 
about ooe haif the spaoe covered by the Taosonla, which 
ie about four years old, and bloomed the year before last, 
sinoe which time not a flower-bud has appeared.—X. B. 

2022. — Shrubs under Poplar trees-— At the back 
of my house I have a strip of garden the width of the 
house, at the top of whloh are some dwarf Poplars. They 
are now about 23 feet high, the lowest branches being 
6 feet from the ground; under these I think of planting a 
few ehrnbs. The aspect ia due west, and the Poplars are 
the only trees mar. The soil is rather stiff, and fairly 
well drained. If any reader of Gardbkino could give me 
a few hints aa to what would be likely to grow in suoh a 
situation, I should be grateful. I should like one or two 
Rhododendrons, and a few Evergreens, if they would do 
there. I may mention that I am near the town ?—G. O. 8., 
Birmingham. 

2023 —Plants for a garden Infested with wire- 
worm.—will someone kindly tell me woat flowers I 
would be moet suooessful with in a small garden that has 
a quantity of wireworm in it, and whether It la owing to 
this pest that a large number of Pinks that I have planted 
have been destroyed, the upper part of the plant being 
eaten entirely through, so that the stalk with the grass 
falls away from the plants ? I have to-day picked up a 
blaok caterpillar within a few inches of a plant before 
described. Would it be owing to this pest that I have 
lost a dozen or more of Pinks? Could I be successful 
with Glaololl in soil with wireworm in It ? If not, how 
oould 1 get rid of them otherwise than by means of setting 
baits of Potatoes for them, and then destroying them ?— 
A R, Knight. 


To the following queries brief editorial replied 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

2024.—Leaf attacked by lnaects.—Pleaee to tell 
me wnether it la mealy bug or red spider that has attacked 
the enclosed leaf.—C lare. 

[The enclosed leaf was badly attacked with red spider, 
not mealy-bug.] 

2026. —Striking Gooseberry and Currant cut- 
tinge.—Can i strike cuttings from old Gooseberry and 
Currant-bushes now? Would they bear next year? —Bed 
Sandstone. 

[As soon as ever the leaves are of the bushes is a good 
time to take Gooseberry and Currant cuttings. Well- 
ripened shoots inserted firmly in a border cf sandy soil 
will root freely. The young plants so raised will not bear 
fruit the following year.] 

2026—Glolre de Dijon Bose In a groenhouse. 
-I have some plants ot this Rose growing in a small 
border in my little greenhouse, which will be heated with 
a flue. They have done well this summer, and made 
plenty of wood. Will they bloom next spring ? How far 
should the flue be built from them 7—Jos. H. Hamilton. 

[The Roses in question should bloom wsU next spring.- 
Keep the house as cool as possible throughout the winter, 
and slightly thin out the shoots where they are very thick. 
The flue should not be nearer than U feet to the roots of the 
Roses. 1 

2027. — Growing Tomatoes. —I have a sunny, 
sheltered garden In the Midlands, but no glass, not even a* 
hand-light. Is there any chonoe cf my succeeding in 
growing Tomatoes? If so, will you kindly tell me how 
to prepare for and oultivate them ? Should I bow seed* or 
boy plants ? Soil shallow and sandy.—R bd Sandstone. 

[Tomatoes can be grown with a fair amount cf success 
in the open air. Tne better plan will be for you to pur¬ 
chase plants at the end of the month of May, and plant 
them out in a mil-dug and manured piece of ground well 
exposed to the sun. Stakes will be required to support the 
plants in their growth, and the shoots mutt be frequently 
stopped, and tne foliage be kept thin. The method cf 
doing this has often, been treated qf in Gardening. The 
best kind for outdoor culture is the true old L*r a e ikd.J 
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202£. — Blight on Primula leaf.— What is theoause 
of the white blight on enclosed Primula leaf—this year’s seed • 
11 ng T Nearly all my seedlings were completely destroyed by 
It, and those that remain are muoh blighted by it I have 
three plants of the Tuberous-scented Tobacco (Slootlana 
affinls) in the same greenhouse, which for the last two 
jf are have always had the same blight, but which has in 
no way affected their blooming or otherwise. My gar¬ 
dener thinks the blight has spread from them to the 
Primulas. Should be glad to know the cause and remedy. 
The house has healthy Vines in It In full bearing and gets 
plenty of ventilation. Have always grown Primulas with 
great suocees. Sometimes they have had a little of this 
blight, but not to signify.— Sixty-Four. 

[The Primula leaf sent was eaten by the grubs of the 
Marguerite Daisy Fly (Phytomyza ajflnisj. The only 
remedy seems to be to hold up the leaves to the light, so 
as to be able to see the position of the grubs, aiid then 
pinch the leaves firmly at that point, and thus kill the grub. 
Outward applications of insecticides are of no value in the 
destruction of this pest.) 

2029. — Wintering Clove Carnations.— I have 
some cuttings of Olove Carnations in pots out-of-doors, 
sunk in a bed of spent Hope, and covered with sheets of 
glass, put in about six weeks ago. They appear to have 
struck. Can they safely be left out (if necoseary, with 
ooverlng over the glass); or must they De taken indoors 
for the winter?— Hammbbsmith. 

[Clove Carnations are perfectly hardy, and will winter 
quite safely in a cold frame. A little covering over the 
glass is beneficial in very severe weather.) 

2030. — Protecting Chrysanthemums —I have a 
few Chrysanthemums, and, not being possessed of a green¬ 
house, am anxious to keep them in the garden as long as 
possible, and 1 see ia Gardbning, September 106h, p. 870, 
that some temporary shelter can be provided for them. 
Will you kindly tell me how long I may keep them in tbis 
temporary shelter—if for the whole winter?—A L. T. C 

[Temporary shelter can easily be provided for Chrysan¬ 
themums in the manner described in the note in Garden¬ 
ing to which you refer ; but this kind of protection is only 
intended to save the bloom from destruction by early trouts 
and heavy rains; it should always be removed when the 
weather is at all favourable. The best place to winter the 
Chrysanthemums would be in a light, cold frame or pit, in 
which the pots might be plunged to their rims in coal- 
ashes to prevent breakage by frost.] 

2031. -Peach-tree in a warm greenhouse.— 
Would you kindly tell me if 1 could grow a Peach-tree 
successfully iu a greenhouse, in whioh the winter tem¬ 
perature does not fdl below bodega?—O doktooiiOSSUM. 

[Do not attempt the culture of the Peach in a green¬ 
house that is kept warm throughout the winter; certain 
failure would result. Better by far plant one or two trees 
of good kinds in a warm, sunny position against a wall in 
the open air.] 

2032. —Vines In a warm greenhouse.— What is 
the best winter treatment for my two Vines growing ia a 
small greenhouse, which I keep at 50 degs. all the winter ? 
The Vines bore a few bunches of fruit last year ; but I kept 
them in the house all last winter, and in February they 
broke early and Irregularly, and bore no fruit at all; the 
foliage is large and healthy. Would it be best to turn the 
rods out now, and then take them into the house in the 
•pring? I grow flowers very well under them. They are 
pruned on the spur system.— Odontogloshim. 

[If the greenhouse is always to be kept at an inter¬ 
mediate temperature throughout the winter, no doubt it 
would be best, as soots as the wood is thoroughly r ipened, 
to withdraw the Vine-rods from the house and protect 
them with mats, or some similar material, during that 
season, and introduce them again into the house in the 
spring. Vines will not fruit satisfactorily without they 
have a considerable period of perfect rest.) 


2033. —Moving Primroses and Snapdragons. 
—I have some fine clumps of Primroses in my garden, and 
I wish to move some o( them and to divide some. When 
may tbis be safely done, and will it affeot their blooming 
in the spring ? I also wish to move some Snapdragons, 
which are jnst going out of flower. When is the beet time 
to do this 7—F. E. C. 

[Primroses may be safely divided now , and, if care 
fully done, and they are re-planted in good soil, they 
should flower well in the spring. Snapdragons, too, can 
be moved now with safety, although, in a general sense, 
during the months of March and April is the best time in 
their case.] 

2034. —Blistered Pern fronds and Begonia 
leaves.—! have enclosed two fronds of Ferns and two 
lraves of a Begonia, and shall feel obliged if you will in- 
form me the probable reason of their turning brown at 
the edges in the way you will peroelve they have done. 
They have been grown in a temperature of about 70 degs , 
and all the plants in the house are affected more or less 
in the same way. Is it caused by too muoh moisture in 
the atmosphere, or too little ?— Stafford. 

[The Fern fronds and Begonia leaves sent were badly 
blistered, evidently from too high and dry a temperature. 
Probably the house in which the plants are grown , seeing 
that all the occupants are affected in the same manner, is 
deficient in roof ventilation. Where that is the case a 
sudden burst of sunshine causes the temperature of the 
interior to rise to such a degree that blistering or scalding 
Of the foliage of tender plants like Ferns and Begonias 
becomes inevitable. This will also occur if the plants be¬ 
come too dry at the root.] 


2035 —Planting Seakale.—I want to make a Sea- 
kale-bed. The plants in the btd 1 found in this old garden 
have died this summer. Will it do to plant fresh crowns 
or roots now, and where can I proeme the best hardy 
crowns that will bear a little cutting from next spring ? 
I do not want to foroe the plants for very early outtlng, 
but to grow them in the garden, oovered by pots, under 
straw. I have (when llvlDg by the seaside) had splendid 
Seakale. grown without pots, under hillocks of sea sand. 
—Firstly. 


[As soon as the leaves are off the Seakale it can be 
planted in good, deep , rich soil. Suitable crowns for that 
purpose can be obtained through almost any nurseryman 
or Seakale grower for markft; 5r you can raise your own 
stock from seed town fo the^prir^] f O ] ^ 


2036. — Roee leaves eaten.—I enclose a leaf of a 
Rose growing iu my greenhouse. Can you tell me what 
insect it oan be that is eating the leaves in Buoh a geo¬ 
metrical manner? The whole Rose-bush is being thus 
devoured, and the gardener o&nnot detect the enemy. — 
Ellin E. Wyld. 

[ Your Rose leaves have been attacked by one of the leaf - 
cutter bees belonging to the genus Megachile. The bees 
line their cells with the portions of the leaves they cut off. 
The injury to the plant is slight, and must havs been 
done some weeks ago. It is very interesting to see the bees 
cutting out the piece qf leaf.—Q. 8. 8.] 

2037. — Treatment of greenhouse plants and 
Vines.— I have had a greenhouse given me containing 
250 plants in pots, including Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Chrysanthemums, &o. It also has two Vines in it, whioh 
have borne fruit for two years. Will you kindly inform 
me how I am to prooeed to keep the plants in it in proper 
oooditlon, particularly the Vines? Tneee are not in pots. 

—IGNORAMUS. 

[The plants named as occupying the greenhouse in ques¬ 
tion are all of easy culture, and you cannot do better than 
follow the advice given in Gardbmng nearly every week on 
their management. The Vines will require good, turfy 
soil for the roots to grow in, and do not overcrop them; 
and during the summer season frequent waterings with 
clear liquid-manure will greatly benefit them. For the 
sake of the Vines the greenhouse should be kept as cool as 
possible throughout the winter.] 

2038 -Re-potting a Palm.—I have a hardy Palm, 
about 8 feet high, whioh f wish to re pot. Some days ago 
the Palm was knooked over and the pot broken, most of 
the soil being lost. Oan you please to tell me the beet 
way to re-pot the plant, how to make up the new soil, 
and If any manure is required, and, if so, what kind ? 
The Palm had been in the same pot for two years.—L. 
Buchanan. 

[Re-pot the Palm in precisely the same manner as ycu 
would any other plant, using a pot of a size proportioned 
to the number of roots the plant in question has. Well 
drain the pot with broken potsherds, and use a compost r f 
good, turfy loam and decayed stable manure, with a little 
sharp silver sand added, and well mix it together before 
using. Press this soil firmly around the roots, and leave 
a sufficient space beneath the rim of the pot (say, i inches) 
to hold the water, which the plant will require plentiful 
supplies of in hot dry weather when in active growth.] 

2089.— Appie-treea not bearing. -I have two 
Apple-trees, about 9 feet high; the one oears one Apple, 
tne other two. How oan I improve them? They ate 
growing in a bed of Mint and Horse-radish in sandy soil, 
and the bark is rough and warty in plaoes. Their leaves 
look healthy, and they have thrown out long, thin shoots 
How and when should I prune them ?— Rbd cjandstonb. 

[Clear away entirely the Mint and Horse radish sur¬ 
rounding the roots of the Apple-trees at once, as they take 
all the nutriment out of the soil. Then dig in some good 
rotten manure and fresh loam into the ground around the 
trees in question. This will induce them to form fibry roots 
and produce flower-bud* - that is, if the kinds are good. 
The proper time fo prune is as soon as the leaves have 
fallen off; cut out any thick and entangled growth, and 
shorten back the long, thin leading shoots to keep the trees 
shapely and within founds.] 

2040 —Unhealthy leaves.—Many of my plants have 
unhealthy looking leaves on them, marked in the same 
manner as those enclosed. Is it some disease 7— Wokcbbtbr 
Amatkub. 

[The leaves sent were not diseased, but much infested by 
red spider-no doubt, the result of the exceptionally hot 
and dry weather of the past summer. Copious syringing 
of the under surfaces of the leaves uith clean, soft water 
will be the best thing to do to remedy the evil. The 
leaved Pelargonium, of which a blotched leaf was sent 
appears to have been scorched and blistered by the sun 
during the past summer.] 

2041. — Planting Perns.— In planting Ferns by the 
side of stone steps, as in the illustration of entrance to 
Birk’s Hall in Gardening, September 24th, p. 897 is it 
necesiary to take away the Grass, which comes quite up 
to the stonework, or merely take it up to plant tne Bame 
and return it afterwards? If this were done, would the 
Ferns push through in the spring ? I should not like to 
remove the turf entirely.— Hblbn F. Manning. 

[Ferns would thrive well planted in the ground covered 
over with turf in the manner described, provided just a 
little space is left around the crown, so that the young 
fronds are not buried when pushing forth into new growth 
in the spring ] 

2042. — Tuberous Begonias In the winter.— 
What is the proper treatment of Tuberous Begonias during 
the winter, and when should they be started into growth 
again, and what kind of soil do they require?— Bbll. 

[During the winter these Begonias require to be kept 
quite dry and safe from frost. About the. end of February 
is a good time to shake them out of the old soil, and re-pot 
the tubers in a mixture of good turfy loam, peat, and a 
little leaf-mould and silver sand. After they are potted 
place them in a house or pit that is kept at a comfortably 
warm temperature.] 

2043. -Shanking In white Grapes — Will you 
kindly tell me why my bunches of white Grapes shrivel 
and drv at the tip? There la a good crop, and some have 
ripened well, but the greater number have withered half¬ 
way up when partly ripe, like specimen enclosed, Black 
Hamburgh in the same house ripened well but coloured 
badly.—E. F. G. 

[A bad case eg shanking, and , no doubt, the roots oj the 
Vines are in an unhealthy condition. The best thing to 
do is to clear the crop of fruit off at once and set about 
lifting the roots of the Vines whilst the foliage is yet on 
them. Thoroughly renovate the drainage of the border, 
and re-plant the Vines in good, turfy loam , broken bones, 
and old brick i-ubbish.] 

2014.- Using Oardoons.— How are Cardoons to be 
used ? Are they to be cooked, or eaten raw, as Celery ?— 
Dr Wilson, Hull. 

[Cardoons are used as a winter vegetable. The blanched 
inner leaves, and also the main roots, are very good in¬ 
deed if carefully boiled and served up to table after the 
manner of Seakale.] 


2045.—Early flowering bulbs.—Will you kindly 
tell me if the red, pink, white, and blue Wood Hyacinths, 
or Soillas, or Squills, as they' are variously named, bloom 
early in the spring, as I thought of trying them, but 
should wish them, or other things that I shall put in, to 
bloom and practically be over by tbs time the bedding 
plants would go out in the spring ?— Scillah. 

[The Squills, or Scillas, are amongst the earliest of 
winter and spring-flowering bulbs, and would be over long 
before ordinary bedding plants could be safely put out in 
the beds.] 

2046 —Moving a Black Hamburgh Vine.— Can 
I move a Black Hamburgh Vine now without prejudice to 
next year’s crop? It was planted last year, and has pro¬ 
duced three strong rods this season, and a few bunches of 
fruit only to see sort.—E. F. C., Bath. 

[The Vine in question can be moved to fresh quarters now 
safely; but it is hardly reasonable to expect as good a crop 
of fruit from it next season as would be the case if it were 
left undisturbed, so, if possible, do not move it, but allow 
it to remain where it is, especially as it is doing well.] 

2047. - Zonal Pelargoniums —Will you kindly in¬ 
form me if, in a London suburban greenhouse, zonal 
Pelargoniums can be suooesafully flowered in winter ? 1 
have been told that this may easily be done in a house 
heated to about 40 degs. But before attempting the ex¬ 
periment perhaps you will be good enough to adviae mein 
the matter. My greenhouse Is a tolerably large one, heated 
by a hot-water apparatus, and stands in an open equa¬ 
tion.— Wm. J. J. Lamb. 

[Zonal Pelargoniums will bloom freely in a greenhouse 
situated in a London suburban district during the winter ; 
but the temperature of the house should be not less than 

50 degs. ; 40 degs. is decidedly too loio, and the atmosphere 
around the plants must be dry and buoyant, and aound- 
ance of light is an essential. These Pelargoniums for 
winter-flowering must have had proper preparation by 
being potted on early itito their flowering-pots at the begin¬ 
ning of the summer, and being stood in a sunny position 
and all flower-buds regularly kept pinched off up to the 
middle of September.] 

2048. — Glass for greenhouses —Will you kindly 
inform me if 16 oz. per foot glass is suitable for a green¬ 
house, 9 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 8 feet high 7 The 
greenhouse faces the west. What advantage would there 
be If 21 oz. glass were used instead of 16 oz., if any ?— 
A. H. R. 

[Glass of 15 oz. weight per foot run will answer for glaz¬ 
ing a small greenhouse. The advantage of using fl oz. 
glass is that it is stronger and less liable to breakage from 
hail and severe frosts, and also, generally speaking, it is 
of better quality, and admits more light.] 

2049. — Soil for planting Edelweiss (Leonto- 
podium alpinism) —Will you kindly inform me what kind 
of soil would be most suitable to plant Edelweiss in, and 
aleo if the plants should be kept in a oool place?—J. O. 

[The best soil for this plant is a rather rich, sandy loam 
and it should be planted in a cool, moist position. It will 
succeed well either in the rock garden or in an ordinary 
border, if not placed too near rank growing things.] 

2050. — Unhealthy Vine leavea.-I have enclosed a 
leaf of my outdoor Vine. I transplanted it 12 months ago - 
it was then a two-year-old plant. The fruit formed, but 
died away, and the leaves have been unhealthy, like the 
one sent, this last two months. Will you please instruct 
me what to do to it ?—W. R. 

[The Vine leaf sent was covered with red spider, the 
effect, no doubt, of the hot and dry summer, and, there¬ 
fore, insufficient moisture at the roots. It should have 
been well supplied with water, and the foliage, also, should 
have been syringed night and morning. The only thing 
you can do now is to examine the soil in which it w 
planted, and, if it is at all dry, give it a thorough soak¬ 
ing of clear and weak liquid-manure-water. Attend well 
to walering and syringing another summer should the 
gtason be a hot and dry oi\e.] 

2051. — Cool house Orchids.— Please to give me a 
few names of oool house Orohlds in Gardbninu.— Tom 
Clegg. 

[Oncidium cucullatum, O. concolor, Odontoglossum 
grande, O. Alexandra’, O. roseum, Ada aurantiaca, 
Masdevallia ignea, M. Harryana, Lycaste Skinneri', 
Cattleya citrina, Me>ospinidium t mlcanicum, M. san- 
guineum, Lcelia harpophylla. The. foregoing will be 
found a good and reliable selection of cool house Orchids.] 
2062.—Wintering Pelargoniums.— I have a large 
number of Pelargoniums, whioh have been growing in pots 
on the yard wail all the summer ; but, as winter is fast 
approaching, 1 am at a loss to know how to preserve them, 
not having any greenhouse or frame, or anything of that 
kind 4 Will you kindly tell me the best and safest means 
of preserving them during the winter? If you advise 
taking the plants out of the pots and hanging them up, 
please state the best time of doing so.—J. Cunan. 

[The best way would be to store the Pelargoniums in the 
pots as they are in some dry room or cupboard where they 
would get a little light and be safe from frost. They will 
require scarcely any water at the roots during the winter 
months. This would be a better plan than 'taking them 
out qf the pots and hanging them up by the heels.] 

2053. —Guano for pot plants, &c.—Can you kindly 
tell me the quantity of good Peruvian guano to use to the 
gallon of water for Chrysanthemums and other plants, and 
how often to use it?— Hawkdun. 

[A large tablespoonful of the guano to a gallon of water 
is a safe proportion to use for Chrysanthemums and other 
plants, and it may be given to them twice or thrice a- 
week, according to the state of their growth. When Chrys¬ 
anthemums are throwing up their flower-buds they will 
take a large amount of stimulant with great advantage.) 

2054. —Unhealthy Pears.— I shall be much obliged 
If you could inform me of the cause of my Pears getting 
Into the condition of the one enolosed for your inspeotion 
(William’s Bon Chretien) ? It is grown on a pyramid on a 
day soil, and the tree looks healthy enough, and bears 
well but nearly all the fruit goes off like thir.-T. D B. 

[A species of canker, no doubt resulting from the roots 
of the Pear-tree having gone down deeply into the cold, 
clay soil. Try lifting the roots, and re-place as much of 
the clay soil as possible with fresh, turfy loam, and see 
that the drainage of the ground in question is efficient.] 
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2066.—Planting an outdoor .trap* Vtna.— Will 

J on kindly tell me when la thi bate time to plant an out- 
oor Grape Vina, and what oempoat ia beat railed for it? 
—Ihixpirisncsd. 

[Now it a very good time to plant an outdoor Vine 
The beet compost for it it good, fresh, turfy loom, broken 
bones, and old brick-and-mortar rubbish, well mixed to¬ 
gether. If the locality it a wet one provide tome meant 
\>J drainage for the border before planting the Vine.} 


2066 —Savin? bedding Pelargoniums.— Can 
yon please to tall me how I oan save rooted outtings of 
these 1 I have no place where they oan be pat daring the 
winter, exoept In a dry room, which la dark and warm. 
I should be glad to know if I oan save old plants in boxes 
or pots ?—Evilth. 

[Rooted cuttings of bedding Pelargoniums can be kept 
very well through the winter in a room from which frost is 
excluded, and «n which there is a little light. They will 
require very little water in the winter. Old plants can be 
wintered quite well in pote or planted rather thickly in 
boxes, and they also want but little water during the 
winter, and strict attention must be paid to immediately 
remove any decaying shoots or foliage ae soon as they 
appear.} 

2057.— Faohsia buds failing Off—Would yon 
kindly tell me the probable reason of Faobafa bods drop¬ 
ping eff ? The plants are in goad condition and the leaves 
healthy. Is there any remedy for it ?—Amatsor. 

[When healthy-looking Fucheiae loose their flower-buds 
it is generally owing to the fact that they are growing in 
a greenhouse or window in which they get but tittle venti¬ 
lation, or the plants at some period of their active growth 
have been allowed to become very dry at the root, and have 
then received a heavy watering.} 

£068.— Oil-stove tor heating a greenhouse.— 
Would yon kindly Inform me which la the beat—an oil- 
stove by itself or one with hot-water pipes attaohed to it 
—to heat a span-root greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet, and 
best plaoe to stand it? Do the fames lnjare the plants? 
I should also be glad of the names of a lew greenhouse 
plants to get besides bulbs, as I have plenty of them.— 
G. J. B. 

[An oil-stove with hot-water pipes attached would be the 
best to have, and the pipes should run along the sides of 
the house. If the house is well ventilated the fumes will 
not be injurious. A few easily-grown greenhouse plants 
would be as follows: Pelargoniums (large-jtowered and 
zonal kinds). Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Cyclamen, Chinese 
Primulas (single and double), Myrtles, and Cytisus race- 
mosus. Petunias, and Chrysanthemums.} 

2059—Forcing Rhubarb in winter—Will you 
please to tell me how to force Rhubarb In winter on a 
small scale? 1 have two kinds of Rhubarb groaiog in my 
garden—vis., Victoria and Prinoe of Wales. Are they 
enitable forte for forolng l—O. Smith. 


[AAufarb can be easily forced in the open ground by 
covering the roots with pots or boxes and surrounding them 
with a bed of fermenting material, consisting of tree 
leaves and stable litter; or the roote can be dug up and be 
forced in a darkened frame standing on a hot-bed. They 
will aleo come on in a warm, dark cellar, or any similar 
position, if the roots are covered with soil. The kinds of 
Rhubarb named will do very well for forcing.} 

2060 . —Insects on Tomatoes.—win yon klndlvtrU 
me the probable cause of my Tomato leaves going like the 
enclosed leaf has, and what is the remedy? They are 
aleo infested, and have been all rammer with a tmaU white 
fly.—B. L. Galis. 

[The Tomato leaf sent was swarming with red spider ; 
probably the plants have not had enough water during 
the past dry summer. Thoroughly soak the roots now, 
and syringe freely with clean water and Tobacco water. 
This tatter will help to keep of the white-fly with which 
you cure troubled. Also fumigate them frequently with 
Tobaeeo. Of course, we are presuming that the Tomatoes 
in question are growing in a house.} 

2061. —Treatment of Pansies —What treatment 
do Pansy onttioge require through she winter? I have 
some which were struck a little while ago, and are now in 
the open air.— Daffodil. 

[The Pansies can be planted out singly in a border of 
good, rich soil now in a sheltered position; or, if of tender 
kinds , plant them thinly in good soil in a cold frame, and 
cover the light in very severe weather ] 

2062— Treatment of Nerlum (Oleander)—Win 
you be good enough to tell me the name and treatment 
of the plant, a leaf cf which I enoloee ?-I. L. Llasdudho. 

[The leaf sent wae one of the Nerium (Oleander). 
There is a good note on their culture in Gardsnino 
October 1st, p. 4 08. You cannot do better than follow the 
details of culture there given,} 

2068.— Planting Raspberries.— I am anxious to 
make a fresh plantation of Raspberries. Toe ground was 
manured and dug some two months ago. Kindly give me 
a hint on planting, and the best torte to plant ?- G W. H. 

[Raspberries should be planted firmly at the end of this 
month in rows, and the surface of the soil afterwards 
should be covered over with a mulching of partially-de¬ 
cayed stable-manure. Good sorts to plants would be 
Fastdif, Carter's Prolific, Red Antwerp, Yellow Antwerp, 
and the Sweet Yellow Antwerp.} 


2064.— Mildew on Vines.- 1 send you a sample of 
diseased Graces. I think they are affected with mildew. 
They were affeoted in the same way last season, and then, 
as now, the crop was useless. What oan be dons ? Must 
I destroy the Vines—if so, I may as well pall down the 
house. I am too old to wait for a newly-planted houae to 
produce fruit—G. A. H< 


[A case of Vine mildew in its very worst form, and the 
proper thing to do would be to at once destroy the Vines, 
and clear out the old border and re-make it, and thoroughly 
cleanse the vinery. If this cannot be done, then try the 
effect of carefully lifting the roots of the Vines at once and 
re-planting them in good, turfy loam, broken bones, and 
old mortar rubbish. Cleanse the house as much as possible, 
and syringe the foliage and wood of the Vines frequently 
with a solution of sulphide of potassium and water, in the 
proportion of } os. of the sulphide to 1 gaUcn of water. 
The mixture should be well stirred before > 
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2066.— New Zealand Spinach.— Please iaform me 
whether the aooompanylng specimen is New Zealand 
8pinaoh (Tetragon!* expanse), and 11 it is a good whole¬ 
some vegetable?— Col. church. 

[The shoot of plant enclosed is one of the Few Zealand 
Spinach, and it is a good and very useful vegetable.} 

2066 —Planting Filbert and Oob-nnta— I am 
anxious to plant some Filoert and Cob-nuts, in rather a 
shady position, user a south wall. When is the best time 
to plant them, and what distance should be allowed 
between the plants, and will the ground require manuring ? 
It is not a very deep soil, with gravel a» the bottom.— 
G. W. H. 

[The end of this month it an excellent time to plant all 
kinds of Nuts. The ground should be well manured with 
half-decayed stable-manure, and be deeply dug or trenched 
before planting. Allow a space of 6 feet or 8 feet between 
each plant.} 

2067 —Removing Pent*temone.—Oan I remove 
some Pentetemons from their present bed to another one 
without harming them. If so, at what Mason?—A 
Bioishkr. 

[The best season to do this would be in the spring at the 
end of March. It is a good plan to strike some cuttings 
of Pentstemons in the autumn, and winter them in pots 
in a cold frame, protected from severe frost, and also it is 
advisable to cover the old plants in the beds with some 
straw or Bracken during very severe weather.} 

2063 —Blight on Cauliflowers and Broccoli.— 
Nearly all cf autumn Cauliflowers and winter Broecoii 
have been affeoted with blight I enoloee a specimen, and 
shall be very grateful if you will kindly tell ms what it may 
bs; and what, if any, may be the remedy ? This is in the 
early stage. Farther advanoed, the leaves wlthsr away.— 
T. R. G. 

1“ T. R. G." sends us examples cf Cauliflower leaves 
marked all over with irregular, often confluent, small, 
snoic-white circles, the circles being composed of projecting, 
Often confluent, white dots, each dot a little larger than a 
pin's head. This state of things is caused by the white 
rust fungus (Cystoput candidus). The only way to get 
rid of it is by an alternation of crop. No cruciferous 
plant should be grown in the same bed for tvso or three 
years, and the diseased leaves (or plants) should be burnt. 
Look after all cruciferous weeds in the garden, as they 
Often nurse the disease for Cabbages, Cauliflowers, dec. 
The common u Shepherd's-purse” is one of the worst 
offenders.—W. G. S.J 

2030.—Unhealthy StephanotlB.—I have a Ste¬ 
phana! is whten has ojottnuolly dropped its leaves, and le 
now almost bare of them ; they turn yellow Aral, and the 
shoots also have some lna* cs at looking them like those on 
pleoe sent. What oan 1 do to It ? It is growing in a house 
that is heated in winter.—E nquibkr. 

[The probable cause of this plant losing its leaves with 
you now is that it is suffering from a low temperature. 
It requires abundance of heat all the year round, and 
rarely thrives in an ordinary greenhouse temperature. 
The insects infesting the shoots are brown scale, which you 
can get rid of by constant sponging with strong soapy 
xoatsr.} 

2070 —Dry litter and Bracken.— Where oan' dry 
litter, soon ae Braoken, fto., be best procured ? Can it be 
purchased anywhere ?— Hammrrsmitu. 

[Strawy litter can be purchased from any hay and straw 
dealer, and Brcwken, being much used by nurserymen for 
packing, could , no doubt, be obtained by applying to any¬ 
one of that trade in a large way of business.} 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to bs 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens ws mean a complete shoot of A* plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit , or any other characteristic by 
xehich it may be accurately identified, Ws do not name more 
than four plants, bruits, or flowers at one time , and these 
only when good specimens are amt, Ws do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists! flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, AseUecu, as these can only bs correctly named by 
a specialist who has As means of comparison at hand. 

**, Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always aooompany the parcel, which should bs 
addressed to As Editor qJ GARmonne Illustrated, $7, 
Southamptonetrsst, Strand, London, W.Oi 


Names Of plants.— A Reader, Clifton — Cratogus 
(Pyraoanths) Lalardil.- R. S. D.— 1,'Rough-leaved sun¬ 

flower (Harpalinm rlgidum); 2, Showy Cone-flower (Rud- 
bsokia apsoioss); 8, A Sunflower (Heliantbus Sivarlcatos). 

- Chao. Stratton. —I, Please send better specimen ; 2, 

Common Barren-wort (Epimsdinm alpinum var.) ; 8, 
Lyon’s SbeU-flower fCheloos Lyoni); 4, Foxglove Psntste- 

mon (Pentetemon Digitalis).- F Ruseell —Toad-flower 

(Stapelia bnfonia)- R. 8. O.-Queen of the Prairie 

(Spires lobafea).- T. B. Smith.—Surety Cud-weed 

(Antennart* tomentosa).- J. P. G .—A Statice, but can¬ 
not determine whipb without leaves.- A. R Aberdeen. 

—Common Hen and Chioken Daisy.- D. E. C.— Pro¬ 

bably the fruit of Berberia Darwinl, but no leaves were 

sent- F. H. —8end a tpsoimen ia flower.- H. 

Nicholls — Hydrangea-leaved Poke(Phytolaocaieosaodra). 

- J. S.—l, Probably a Tobaooo; please aend a better 

epeoimen ; % Common Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium) i 

- Mrs Edwards —Dwarf Am el I us Aster (Aster btsaa- 

rabica).- Neta. —Fine Thorn (Cratsegu* Pyracantha). 

- £3464. —Autumn Oroous (Colchloum antumnale).— 

Sootland .—Probably Dutchman's Pipe (Arlstolochla Sipho), 

but leaf was muoh oruehed.- Henry Garbett,— Send 

bettor specimen.- J. S. Boydell — Diplaoua glutinosus. 

- F. B .—Purple and white forms of the common 

Scabious.— L.—Shrub, Garrya elliptic*; Berries of other 

specimen were crushed beyond recognition.- B A. a.. 

—Common Chili Nettle (Loasa laterltia).- Melbourne.— 

1, Probably Ptoris tremula, but cannot determine from an 
infertile frond; 2. Pterls oretloa; 8, Broad Prickly-toothed 


well (Veronloa Travers!).- M. F. B.—\, Dwarf Bsd 


—Rough-leaved Sunflower (Harpalinm rigidum). —— 
Tommy.—1, Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lrnrida); % VsMeM 
Screw Pins (Pandanus Veitohi); 3, Chilian Glory-flower 
(Eccrtmocarpns soaber).—Gat fAland.—Purple Shrubby 
Mallow (Hinsons pur parens). 

Naming fruit.—-Randan who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size cf the eamekind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by looal growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We oan only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only token the above condition is observed. 

Names of lruit.— E. F. C., Bath.— Grape, Biadk 

Hamburgh.- J. B. —Apples: 11. Blenheim Orange; 5L, 

Wellington or Dnmtlow's Seedling ; Pears : t, Maria 

Louise :x, Glou Moiceau.- H. W. Warner.—Apples: 1, 

Blenheim Orange; 2, Five-orowned or London Pippin; S, 

Emperor Alexander ; 4, Kerry Pippin.- Geo.— Plusn. 

Ooilin's Golden; Pears: 1, Brown Beuvrt ; 2, Baron de 

Meio; 8, Catillao.- T. B.— Pears: 1, Hessle; 2, Brand 

de Oaplaumont; 3, Bsund Dlel: 4, Louise Bonne of 

Jersey.- W. S. Westorofl.— Apples: 1, Bad aped men, 

oan not name; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 3, French Crab; 

4, Torkehlre Beauty.- Vade Mecum.— Apples: 1, 8eek 

No Farther; 2. Cellini; 3, Red Hawthornaen; 4, Haw- 

tbornden.- Richard Penson.— Apple, Winter Queening. 

— Uncle Joe. —Peais: l and 2 identical, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey ; 8, Napoleon ; 4, White Doyennd; 6, Marls 

Louise; 6, Winter Nella- Neta.— Apple, Margil.- 

F. W. D -Peon: 1, Passe Colmar; 2, Winter Nells; 3, 

Brown Beurr* ; 4, Duchess d’Angoul6me.- R. Hilt — 

Apples: 1. Warnea’eKing ; 2 and 4Identical, LordSuffiald : 

8, Hollaed bury.- a. P. Rogers. Carlow.— Apples: 1 and 8 

identical, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 2, Holland bury ; 4, Lemon 

Pippin.- F. J. £.- Pear, Uvtdale’s 86. Germain.— 

J. P.—Fesx, Winter Wiudaor; Apple, A lccil kind which 

we cannot name.- B. L., Surrey. - Apples : 1, Load 

Suffleld; 2, Not known, worthless; S, Monks Codlin; 4, 

CellinL- Nemo .—Pears : 19, Verulam ; 20, Hernia; 

Apples: 1, Strawberry Pippin; 2 acd 9 identical. Lord 
Snffield : 3, White Calvin®; 4, 17, and 18 identical, Five 
Crowned Pippin; 6 and 16 Identical, New Hawthorndan; 

0, Yorkshire Beauty.- Blackburn— Applet: 7, Local 

kind cannot name ; 8 and 10 identical, Warnei’s King; 11, 
Local kind ; 12. Cellini; 13. Bad sample, cannot name; 14, 
Wellington or Domelow’s Seedling ; 16, A Codlin cf same 
kind, but cannot name from such a bad ep oimen.—— 
/. O. U.— Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, Hollandbury ; Pears: 8, 
Daohess d'Aneoolftme; 4, Alshorpe Oramnna; 6, Glou 
Moroeau; 6. Marie Louise; 7, Brown Bound; 8 , Pave 

Colmar.- E. G.—Plum, Ooilin’s Golden.- Chow. A 

Phillips —Apples: 1, Winter Quolnlng; 2 and 8 ideofeteai, 

Cox’s Orange Pippin; 4, King uf the Pippins.-Alpha.* 

Apples: 1, A local kind wbich we cannot name; 2 and 8 
Identical, Hawthornden; 4, Monk’s Cjdlin. 


TO OORRB8PONDBNTS, 

Readers wiU kindly bear 4* mind Oat, as m ham to as tv 
press some time befim Ae date of publication, Aeir question*, 
which art carefully considered, cannot be answere d its At 
flrst number issued after they are received. 

We snouid be glad if readers would remem b er that wide 
not answer queries by post, and that m cannot ewiisrfwhs to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Percy Altin .—Please state the names of the unhealthy 
shrubs you have, and whether greenhouse or hardy kinds, 
and then «s will endeavour to tell you how to treat 

them.- W. F.—A verv pretty variety of Gladiolus 

worth in or easing. R. M .—Seeds of Phsoslia campt nu¬ 
tate oan be obtained through any respectable seedsmau. 
- R. W. A. D.— Hobday’s “Villa Gardening,” Mac¬ 
millan atd Co., London. Eltham .—Good Mushroom 

spawn oan be procured from any respectable nurseryman 
or seedsman. _ 


Catalogue* reoelved.— Select Fruit Trees. F. A A. 

Dickson and Sans, Upton Nurseries, Chester.- Roms. 

Wax. Paul and Sons, Waltham-cross, Herts.—Como- 
tions, Pico tees, and Dahlias. Frank Law, Carnation 
Gardens, off Oldham-road, Rochdale. 


1612.—Glazing a small gTeenhouse.— 
For ordinary purposes I should recommend 
“J. H. O.” to adhere to the old style of 
glazing with pntty, the other systems requiring 
very exaot workmanship, or the glass wm 
rattle badly in high winds, and there is some 
considerable lots of heat as well. Use large 
panes, half as long again as their width, and 
small laps. Dispense with top putty, but bed 
each pane la perfectly, taok well, and when 
trimmed off run the paint-brush down the ban 
so as to just oatoh the edge of the glam nU 
along.—B. O. R. 

1763 — Waterproofing o&nvas. — If 
“G. A. C ” wUl take 2£ to. of alum, and dis¬ 
solve this in 10 gallons uf boiling water; then, 
in a separate vessel, dissolve the same quantity 
of sugar of lead in 10 gallons of water, and mix 
the two solutions together, and then well soak 
the canvas In this liquid until every part of It 
is penetrated. It must then be squeezed and 
dried in the air, or in a warm apartment; 
then washed in oold water and dried ngnin, 
when it Is fit for use. The liquid appear* 
curdled when mixed together. This U the 
result of double decomposition; the sulphate 
oflead, which is an insoluble salt, being formed, 
is taken up in the pores of the oanvat, and it la 
unaffected by rain or moisture.—R. 
Aahridge House. 


Ourr readers will kindly remember that we are at aU 
tmes glad to receive for engraving any suggestive or 
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QUERY. 

2071.— Baas leaving tbeir hive—wooM some 
reader of QAEDunre Undly Inform me the probable 
reason of a awaim of bees leaving their hive 7 The stock 
consisted of two weak stocks, being united together about 
six weeks ago, and to all appearance were going on very 
well until lately, when they began to flght with a neigh* 
bearing hive, and a large number were killed. On turn* 
log up the hive last week, 1 discovered there were only 
about two dozen beee left, and about five cakes of oomb. 
Later on in the day I found a cluster of three or four dosen 
on the garden whloh I replaced In the hive, where they 
remained two days, and then they all went away. They 
were in a straw skep, and had been fed regularly with 
another hive, whloh le doing welL We have killed a large 
quantity at wasps whloh have fed along with them, we 
have fed them on syrnp. Would the wasps drive them 
eat, and, if eo, oould we prevent them entering the hive T 
What would be the cause of tbeir flgh f ing 7 Might bees be 
fed still while the sun is warm?—A Novics. 

REPLIES. 

1686.-Management of bees.— Stocks that do not 
throw out oasts are likely to winter bettor than those that 
do. 8foond swarms very much weaken a hive, and should 
ba returned, for, if hived separately, the parent stock is 
often rendered practically useless. In order to obtain 
large returns of honey, advanoed bookkeepers, by inoreas* 
ing super spaoe, and cutting out queen oells, do not per¬ 
mit their bees to swarm at all.—S. 8. O. 

1587. — Stores for bees. — A strong 
colony that has covered ten or twelye frames, 
and worked well la gapers, may generally 
be crowded on to seven or eight "standard'’ 
frames early in October. The two ontside 
combs should be fall of sealed honey or 
wrap, and the rest about half or two-thirds 
91ed. These oombs oolleotively would oontaln 
about 25 lb. weight. With suitable wrappings 
and proper ventilation this would carry any 
oolony safely through the winter till the 
following April, when, if required, a further 
supply could be given slowly to encourage 
breeding till natural stores begin to oome in. 
If syrup is given, it should be made of the best 
white sugar, in proportion of 1 lb. sugar to 
|*pint water. Honey should not be extraoted 
until sealed over by the bees, when it is quite 
ripe. Thin honey may be ripened by the appli¬ 
cation of heat, but the aroma and flavour is 
injured in so doing. Better give it baok to the 
bees, or use at onoe.—C axrlron. 

1588. — Strong sunshine for bees 
Hivee should be shaded during very hot 
weather, as bees are often obliged to cluster 
outside the hive, if subject to the full foroe of 
the sun’s rays, as by the intense heat the tem¬ 
perature inside becomes like than of an oven, 
and the wonder is that they do not quit their 

t heme entirely. Unprotected hives cause the 
beee to lose much time in the most busy season; 
but when shaded the bees work hard in the 
hottest weather, and then oombs are liable to 
melt and fall in a mass on the floor-board in 
unshaded hives, smothering the bees in their 
honey. In uniting two swarms it is well to re 
move the poorest queen, but it is not absolutely 
necessary, as the queens will settle the matter 
between themselves—the inferior one will be 
destroyed, leaving the other all right.—8. S. G. 

1754.— Removing flections. Retribu¬ 
tion ” should use the oarbolised doth to drive 
the btees down, or they may be driven down by 
smoke. The orate of sections should then 
be removed to a quiet spot, and the sections 
taken out one by one, and the bees shaken off 
Into tlie inverted roof of the hive. The opera¬ 
tion should be performed on a fine day. The 
bees will soon find tbeir way baok to the hive. 
Care should be taken not to leave the honey or 
the hive exposed longer than is necessary or 
robbing will soon he set up at this time of year. 
8upers may be easily cleared of bees by putting 
them into a dark box with only one outlet—that 
outlet to be a tube of perforated zino 1 inoh in 
diameter and 12 iuoheslong, through whioh the 
bees will find their way out. Robber bees will 
try to enter only at the junction of tube and 
box.—W. W., Caerleon. 

- “ Retribution ” did not say what district 

he was in, but here, in Lincolnshire, our bees 
have retired from active work some time back, 
and if the sections were left on as late as this 
we should possibly find them half-empty, 
will briefly describe my method of removing 
sections. Mine are put on the frames in a loose 
orate, mad when I wish to remove them I close 
them on the morning of a bright sunny day. 
Then I Rift up the orate as gently as posslbfe, 
and send a puff or two of smoke under It, ar * 

D igitized by >Q 1C 


having waited a few mlautss, I take It bodily 
off, and place it on a smooth level snrfaoe, 
tilting one end up with a pebble, and then 
oover it over with a oleau garden mat, so as to 
leave room for the bees to crawl out, which 
they generally do in about an hour’s time, when 
I take them away, and look up from robbers. 
But as the season is about ever, this plan might 
not answer. In that oase I should take them a 
distance from the hive, and, lifting the sections 
out one st a time, brush the bees off with a 
stiff feather, or the wing of a fowl, and put 
them into a box, and shut the lid to keep other 
bees out. * 1 Retribution ” had better use his 
veil while doing this, or the bees might annoy 
him.—W. G. D. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

2072—Treatment of China Cochin Chinn 
chick.—i have s partridge Ooohla chlok, just hatobed. 
with the middle end outer toee united, end should be fled 
li “ Dooltlcg” would kindly Inform me whether I should 
out the web end liberate the toee; if so, the best time to 
do it?—B asket. 

2078.— Space for Spanish fowls.—I heve a plot of 
ground, meeeuilng 18 yards by 30 yards, with a small 
stream of water running through one oorner of it. 1 
shonld like to know how many Spanish fowls 1 could keep 
In this spaoe, also the else of house they would require.— 
Haros. 

S074.-Ohloken8 with crooked bills.—Would 

Doultiog ” kindly tell me how it happens that one or 
two of my ohickcns have orooked or cross bills 7 It ie a 
deformity I have never seen before. Is it not rather un¬ 
usual? The birds I speak of are Brahmaa and highly 
bred, handsome fowls. The parents, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, were not related, as we took mnch 
trouble to procure them from different and distant yards. 
Tbehen from whioh some of them were derived had a kind 
of dizziness of the head or giddiness at one time. Would 
this ezpl sin the oroes*billed chicks 7 What is the cause of 
this dizziness?—B babmas. 

2075. —Gosling eating feathers.— I should be glad 
to know the oause of one of mv gcelings eating the feathers 
on the baoks of the others. It appears to be only this one 
that does it, as his feathers are untouched. They are out 
to Grass all day, and are fed with Maize at night. I have 
also seen them trying to eat the boards of their pen.—A 
Goose oirl. 

2076. — Plymouth Book fowls. — Will someone 
kindly advise me as to the beet cross with Plymouth Rook 
fowls? We have very fine ones; they are healthy, and 
lay well, but Ihsy are clumsy, ugly birds for the table I 
should be glad to know what kind answers best as a cross 
with Plymouth Rock —W. J. 

2077. —Unhealthy cockerels.— Can any reader of 
Gardeniho kindly inform me what is wrong with some 
young cockerels I have? A short time ago they appeared 
so be puffed out under the wings, and this pufflness ex¬ 
tended to neck and back ; the tongue of one was swollen, 
and oomb turned dark blackish-purple; the skin appeared 
to be blown out like a bladder. I mav state that the birds 
had been oaponlsed about a month previously. Perhaps 
“ Doultinf ” would advise me ?—Jah ba i. 

2078. —H«n dying suddenly.—One of my hens 
died yesterday, and the only sign of sickness about it was 
that for several days its crop was verv maoh swollen, 
though it took little or no food. Can " DonMng M inform 
me what was the probable causa of its death, and how I 
should treat a similar case 7—Biro. 

REPLIES. 

1612.—A lame turkey cock.—Miss Douglas bad 
better kill the turkey oook. Now that the disease has 
taken such a firm hold upon him it is very unlikely that 
treatment will be of any use whatever. It le bad polloy 
to breed from an unsound bird, and many months must 
elapse before his servioee will be required.- Doultihg. 

1366 — Guinea fowls. — Young Guinea 
fowl* require very similar treatment to that 
given to young turkeys; they are, however, 
rather more hardy, and oan therefore be allowed 
their liberty much sooner. The ohioks should 
be fed within a very few hours of birth, and 
must afterwards be attended to at intervals of a 
few hours. They cannot endure suoh long fasts 
as ordinary ohiokens oan. It is this delay 
whlah carries off so many young Guinea fowls. 
Another point which should not be lost sight of 
is the addition of animal food to the usual diet. 
Chickens rarely receive anything beyond meal, 

S ain, eggs, &o., and the same mixture, with 
e addition of Dandelion-leaves or Onion tops, 
generally suffices for young turkeys. Guinea 
Fowls want something more. If inaeots oannot 
be obtained, some raw meat should be chopped 
up very small, and mixed with the meal. This 
trill be all that is required. Is 41 J. D ’a ” treat¬ 
ment in other respects good ? Are the young 
birds kept In the open, or oan they get plenty 
of shade ? The heat lately has been too much 
for young birds, especially when they are 
penned in suoh a way that they oan obtain no 
shelter from the sun. The food, too, must be 
given sweet, and in small quantities. If allowed 
to remain before the birds for any length of 
time, it will surely beoome sour, and disease 


will follow. Especially will this be the oase 
when tiie food Is thrown down amongst the 
droppings. —Doulting. 

1367.—Fowl with weak oomb.— The 
only remedy likely to be of nse in “ J. P.’s ” 
oue is a kind of framework, which may be 
fixed on the head to hold the oomb in position. 
But, I would ask, Is the game worth the oandle ? 
The oomb of an Andalusian oook should eland 
erect. Only in the oase of the hen is it allowed 
to fall over to one side. If, therefore, “ J. P.’s ” 
bird is disfigured, as stated in the query, he is 
breeding from an inferior speoimen, and his 
whole stook will quiokly deteriorate. A oook 
bird should always be a fair representative of 
the breed to which he belongs, and so bird 
should be used if he possesses any glaring 
Its $ they are sure to reproduce themselves 
in his offspring.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

2070.— Macaw eating lta feathers.— I have a 
very fine macaw, which (or some time past has token to 
eating its leathers on its breast and wing. It is fed oa 
bread-aod-mllk, soaked Indian Coro, dry biscuits, and 
Nats, with plenty of fresh water, and has a bath daily. 
Its plumage has always been very fine, and the bird is 
very healthy. Oan anyone tell me what to do to prevent 
it eating ito feathers 7 Oan maoawt be taught to epeak 
mnch 7 Mine speaks a little.— Jack. 

i.—P arrot pulling out lta feathers.- Will 
anyone kindly tell me the reason why a parrot pulls out 
all Its feathers 7 We have one that did so a few weeksago 
and was bare, with the exception of its head and a few 
feathers on its wings After that it was very ill, and did 
not take anything but water and occasionally a little 
brandy in it tor a week, and now the feathers have grown 
the bird has oommsnosd to pull them out viciously a rain. 
Oould anyone tell me the reason, and is there anything 
that oould be done to prevent it?—E. L , Cornwall. 

2081.— Budgerigars.—Would you, or some of your 
readers, be so kind as to give me some Information and 
help about budgerigars as pets? Is there any distinctive 
mark between oook and hen birds, and ought I have two 
psirs, or a oook and some hens? Also, what Is It beet to 
give them as food and green 7 In fact, I should be grate* 
ful for any hints as to their treatment and management, 
as I have not kept them before, and oannot find any book 
about them.—E. G. 

2082 —Food for canary.—Will someone kindly toll 
me what is the best food to give my crested cinnamon 
canary while moulting 7 Also, should It have baths 7 I 
put a rusty nail in the water, and I give it Rapt, Millet, 
and Oanary-seed, and ccoasionally Groundsel or Chick- 
weed.-8. M. H. 

REPLY. 

1365.— Best breed of pigeons. — In 
answer to a query in Gardening, August 13, 
p. 321, as to whioh is the best breed of fanoy 
pigeons, I may say that in my opinion the 
Jaoobin is the best. In various parts of the 
country it is known by the title of the Jaoobite, 
the Jack, the Ruff, the Oapuohin, &o. It is a 
fairly good breeder end sitter, and these pro¬ 
perties, combined with its being a good flier 
and of a beautiful appearance, has made it a 
general favourite in this part of the country 
(North Riding of Yorkshire). The ohief dis¬ 
tinctive feature of this breed is a frill of in¬ 
verted feathers, the lower part of whioh la 
called the hood, and the closer and more oom- 
paotit grows, the greater the bird is pized. 
This pigeon is variously coloured, but they all 
have, or should have, a white head, a white 
tail, and white flight feathers. The feet of 
some are bare, but those of others are feathered 
to the toes, but this is generally considered to 
be of little consequence.— Tartar. 


HOUSHHOLD. 

QUERIES. 

2088.— Keeping Tomatoes for winter use.— 
Will *nv reader of Gardening kindly inform me the best 
wsy to keep Tomatoes for winter use ?-E. B. G. 

2084.— Destruction of black beetles.—wm some¬ 
one be kind enough to toll me how to effectually destroy 
blaokbeetles in the dwelling-house 7 The house I live in 
swarms with them, and alto oriokete.—Tnos. Willfobd. 

2086. —Maggots in hams.—Oan anyone toll me why 
I find in hams oured last year brown maggots, with stiff 
brown hair* In rings round tbeir bodies, by whioh they 
wriggle along very quiokly ? The hams were oured In the 
usual way, and dried at a baker's, where 1 have sent them 
before, but have never had three oreaturee till this year.— 
O. M. E. 

REPLY. 

1519. - Preserving Tomatoes— Peel eome rips 
and freth Tomatoes, season with pepper and salt, and 
put them in bottiee or tin oaos, ooik them up, making a 
hole in the oentre of the corks, place them in a saucepan 
of co l d water, set over the fl*e, and boil for 20 minutes; 
then take them up, ra-cork. and teal up tightly, and keep 
lnaoool place.—M olly Collt. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ftRAND EXHIBITION HYACINTHS, in- 

VJ eluding Orar Petfr, Oouronne de Celle, Fabiola, Florence 
Nightingale, Gertrude, Grand Vedette. Jeeohko, La Gran- 
decRe, La Franchise. Mont Blano, and Paix de l'Europe, 6e.; 
34 dissimilar, 11b., all selected bulbs, "named” and carrisge 
paid .—K QRKKNH1LL, S mal l-heath, Birmingham, _ 

TXYACINTHS, 12 splendid varieties, “named," 
LL for pot and water oulture, 3t. 6d.; 13, in 6 varieties, 
"named, 2b. 6d. Selected unnamed potting Hyacinths, 
2a. 3d. dozen ; 14b. per 100 — E. GREEN8ILL. 

TTYACINTHS, for bedding, blue, Is., red, 
LL la 6d.. while. 2«., yellow, 2 b. 8d. per dozen, mixed, 1 j. 3d ; 
9a. I CO.—E. G REENSILL.__ 

SELECTED NAMED CROCUS, 2s.; selected 

^ mixed, la. 6d., unnamed white, la. 6d., blue, striped, yel¬ 
low, and mixed, la. per 10u; 9s. 1,100; Cloth of Gold and Oloth 

of Miter, la. 4d. per 100; 10*. per 1,000. _ 

G INGLE TULIPS, 12, in 4 b-autilul varieties, 

*0 "named,” la.: 38. in 12 beautiful varieties, named, 3*. 
Scarlet Due Van Thol, 3*, double Duo Van Thol, 3s 9d., 
La Oandeur, "double white," 3a. 3d., each per 100.—E. 
QREKN 8ILL. _ 

OWEET-8CENTED JONQUILS, 8d. dozen; 

^ B0 for 2a.; 3s 6d. per 100. Mixed Sparaxia, 9d. dozen; 
60 for 2 b. 8d.-E. GREENSILL. 


Fawkes’ Slow Combustion 


To at/ Grubs. Aphis. Lice. Red Spider , Thrip Meaty 
Bug. Caterpillars , dc.. dc. 

qcdccpti V I to the Hands and Skin, hut will cure 
renr u r Ringworm in Animals, and all Diseases 
HARMLESS ) produced by parasites. 


FOURTH 8EAJBON. Sumerout impor¬ 
tant improvement* introduced. 

Mott Ejficient and Cheapest in existence. 
Requires no Bunk Stokehole, and no 
Brick Setting. Wilt lout ail night without 
attent'on; will burn House Cinders, 
therefore costs next to nothing for fuel. 
Anyone can fix it; a Domestic Servant 
can bt jke it Boilers, 

Grealnumbern A Cars la a e 

rafd from 

Uie country. £o v 0g 

ONLY SLOW ■ '1 Success 

COMBUSTION IDUV 

apparatus ]tejT SUaranteed, 

OPTHB KIND. 

which will not 

P^rticu- ' 

oenMT sized H_ I— 

showing floor- T~?=»^^ U[nH 

mous suocesa, . 

“^CROMPTON A FAWKES, C* 


Fir Tree OIL 

(soluble) INSECTICIDE 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
Water, for Destroying ALL INSECTS & PARA8ITE8 
that Infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliage. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists. Is. 6d, 2a. 6d, & 4n. 6d; 


& gallon 7s. 6d, 1 gallon 12s. 6d, or less in larger quantities 
A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL ns an INSECTICIDE, 
Its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 

Wholesale: Hooper & Co. ; Corby, Soper, Fowler & Co.; 
C. E. Osman & Co. ; and from all the London Seed Mer- 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses NEW 
YORK— Rolksr & Sons. 


A. SIBIR1CA, 2s. and 2a. 6d., single 


Snowdrop*, la 9d., Winter Aconites, 2a. 3d., each per ICO. 
GREENSILL. 

POLYANTHUS-NARCISSUS, 12, in 6 beau- 

-L tiful varieties, named, 2«. 6d. Paper-white, double 
Roman, abd mixed Polyanthua-Narciaaua, each la. 3d. dozen, 
da, per 100.—E. GREENSILL. _ 

KTARCISSUS, albo-pleno, odorato, and incom- 

Lv parabilis. eaoh 9d. dozen; 80 for 2t. 6d.; Biflorous, 8d. 
dozen, 4a. per 100: selected bulbs of Pheaeant-eye Narcissus, 
fid. dozen. 3a. per 100: mixed double and single Narcissus, 4a. 
iw r 100,-E. GREENSILL. _ _ 

pNGLIsH IRIS, in variety, 4s., Spanish, in 

Ll variety. Is. 8d, each per 100; Japanese, in variety, 5a. 
dozen.-E. GREENSILL. __ 

A NEMONES, new mixed single and double, 

2a. 6d. 100; Ranunculuses, large-flowering double giant 
French mixed, 3a. 6d.; double Persiap, 3a. each per IPO. 


HUGHES’ Fir tree Oil 


SIMPLEX LEA? 


k Throw* a fine 
I spray 20 ft ., and 
1 a jet 30 ft., with 
great force . 

A splendid 
substitute for the 
Syringe for using 
^ Insecticide, Price 
21)8. A largos 
size for watering 
purposes, 45 s 

B Carriage Paid. 


GLAZING 


Hughes’ 

F1RTREE-OIL 

SPRAY PUMP 
PRICE 25/- 


aj For ROOFS, •••»*•*••• 

_J| |l ♦*.***♦- SKYLIGHTS, A 

CMMnLjd HORTICULTURAL WORK. 

No Special Contract Required. 

No Zinc, Iron, or Putty Used. 

any quantity supplied. 

GROVER & Co. (TCfmiirB). Engineers, &c. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London,N. 

WRITK FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS. TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
* - * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Po$t«ree). « * * • 


Small -hea t h, Birmingham . 


50,000 ROSES. 

"DIVE Firat Prize* Grand Yorka. Gala York. 
-L 1687; three First Prizes Leeds Hort. Socy , 1837, and 
several other plaoea. H. M haa sained more 1st Prizes for 
Rosea at the Grand Yorka. Gala during the last 90 years than 
aoy other Firm. New Catalogue of Rosen, Greenhouse. 
Climbing, Hardy Plants, Ac. tree on applmtlon. 12 grand 
H P. Roses, best aorta, Btrong, La France, M. de Lyon, 
Colomh. Ac., 6s. per dozen, car pd. 12 best Tear, strong, 
Niphetoa, M. Falcot, Etoile de Lyon, 4c., 10s. doz., car. paid. 
HENRY MAY, Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorks. 


HARDY BRUIN & CO.’S AUTUMN 
SPECIALITY. 

UNIVERSAL GREENHOUSE, span roof. 24 ft. by 
9 ft. £1710s , complete. A marvel , . . 

GARDEN LIGHTS, strong, well-made, glazed and 
painted, 8, 4 by 6. £t 4* : 6. 3 by 5, £3. 

NEW " vfoTORIA" HANDLIGHT, 4, to cover 15 
square ft., 22a.; the beat made. 

All carriage paid. Catalogue free. 

Steam Power Greenhouse Works, Susscx-st., Leloester. 


SODDY’S BULBS, 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. 

Bedding Hyacinths, in distinct ahades— blue 

lilac, pink, white. <fco , ic.—23., 2j. 6d , and 33. per 
doz.; 15s., 19s., and 22*. per 100. 

White Roman Hyaotnthe, la. 61. and is. 9d. 

psr doz.; 11s. and 12«. 04. per 100. 

Double Tulips, mixed, 64. Der doz ; 4*. per 100. 
Crocus, mixed. Is. per 100 ; 9). per 1,100 
Narcissus. Pheasant-eye, fid per doz ; 3* 0d. per 100. 
Daffodlls.dhle. or single, 2s 6d. per 100;22*. per 1,000. 
Daffodils, mixed English. Is. p»r doz.; 7s. per 100. 
SclUa slblvlca, 64. per doz. ; 3) 6d. per 100, 

See further next week's Advertisement. 

For named varieties see Catalogue, GRATIS and 
POST FREE, from 

BENJ. S0DDY, Seedsman. Bulb Importer,Ao 

243, WALWORTH ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


C. FRAZER, Horticultural Buildbb, NORWICH 


Lirfiction* 
with each. 


JJUTCH BULBS. 

JJIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Nuraerymen, 

-£j. Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland. 

Intending purchasers of Dutch Bulba are invited to read 
ANT. ROOZEN k SON*8 Catalogue for 1887, and see the large 
saving effected by dealing direct with the Grower. Tt*e Cata¬ 
logue, containing details of their immense Collections of 
New. Bare, aod Fine Bulbs and Plants, and also particulars 
as to Free Delivery, wiM be SAot, post free, on application 
to them, or to their Agents, MERTENS k CO., 3, Cross lane, 
St . Mary-at hi ll, London. E.O. 

pJARNATION PRIDE OF PENSHUKST.— 

The moat beautiful yellow In cultivation, vigorous grower, 
perpetual bloomer, suitable for pot culture or borders, extra 
atrong plants, ready for 5 inch pots, free for la. 3d. each. 3 for 
3s.: smaller plants, established iu pots, 2 for la. 6d., 12 for 
7a. 6d . free. 

CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and PINKS.- 

' u ' Seedlings from cboiooat named flower*. Strong, healthy, 
and well rooted, 11 for la. 3d, 24 for 2a., free. 

T)ANSIES and VIOLAS.—Strong well-rooted 

A- plants from Prize Collections. 12 for la. 6d., free. 

A MOULTON, Rose Nursery, Mottingham, KENT. 

AFRICAN CRASS FOR VASES. 

Ilf) TALL GRACEFUL HEADS, 50 Afrloan 

LL'*' Everlaatlng Flowers, 5 clusters African Berries, and 
5 cones and leaves of Silver-tree. The whole, in box. carriage 
pai d, 33.6d.-MARTIN CLARE k CO., 67, New Broad-*t„ E.O. 

PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, Ac. 

pEAT of first-rate quality. suitable for Orchids, 
“■ . Rhododendrons. Azaleas, Heatha, Ferns, and other 
choice plants, for 8alc, in any quantity, at moderate prices, 
either by the sack or bv the yard. Also first-rate Peat-mould. 
-»or printed particulam>pM« to D. OAMEBfiN. Forester. 
Mount Mascal Estate, North Oray^f ootXMBfenk, 

Digitized by VnOOV 1C 


Glass Houses. HUGHES’ 

GREEN & CREAM COLOR SHADING 


THE CHEAPEST LEAN-TO FRAMES MADE. 
Glazed with 2loz. glass, and painted 3 coats, fitted with 
strong joints and (regist-red) eevopea, 8 ft. by 4 ft., £2 15a.; 
12 ft. by 4 ft, £3 10a ; 16 ft. by 4 ft., £4 10a. Caae., 6*., 
cairiage paid, lwo-lbirda allowed If returned._ 


Contractors to tile Crystal Palace. 


tor Fixing Bloom of Azaleas, M 1 1 I 11 p O f 
&c., and for Cut Flowers. Hi U ll fca V> 

FLORAL CEMENT. 

L great boon to Florists and all lover* of Flowers. Dries 
astantlv. Sold in bottles. Is. & 2a. Per post SI. extra. 

HUGHES’ STYPTIC 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS 

LUt of Sixes and Prioea on application. 

T. & W. FARMILOE, 

GLASS. OIL. ANO COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Rochester Row, Westminster. London. B.W_ 


HORTICULTURAL, 


T C. STEVENS, - 

J • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38. King street. Oovent garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780 8alea by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue* 
on application or post free. ___ 

CULPHATK^ OF AMMONIA. — The beet 
LJ stimulant for Chrysanthemums, producing Urge bloom* 
and brilliant colours ; aupeiior quality In bags. 81b., 1*. 6d.; 
7 lb . 3s : 14 lb , 5a.; 28 lb . 8s : 56 lb . 14s.; 1 cwt., 25s fl . oar 
riage paid.-F. k A. ROWLEY, 11, Olowes-st, Macclesfield^ 

POUR-buBhel rack o7 beet LEAF-MOULD 

-L (pure Oak-leaf), carriage paid to London for 3» «L-R. 
VAN DER MEER SCH, QaeeV* Nursery. 8elhuret, B.b 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Apt 11-batched oockerels, 
■L tine perfect birds, 5s. each.—M ho. W ARD, Malpa*. New¬ 
port, Mon Origins? fro m if 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Moht effectual in Greenhousefl,—for Animals and Bed 
Clothing. Price, 6d., Is. & 2/6. Per post ,Td. extra. 

' I.. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, K? 

VICTORIA & CATEATON STREET. MANCHESTER 


n REENHOUSES ! GREENHOUSES !—Save 

'T 50 per cent by sending for fall Illustrated Catalogue of 
Greenhouses, Conservator kee, an d H eating Apparatuses, kc., 
post free, three stamps —ANDREW MA80N, Late Mabok 
« fiMiXH, 84 k 11, Leeds-road, WlndhiU, S hipley, Yorkzhir*. 

■pLOWER POTS —12 8-In., 20 6-in., 60 6-1^, 

L 60 4 in . 60 3-in., naeked in cases, and sent to rail for 7s 6d. 
Cash.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Dconett-ro&d, Feckbam. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

OOTDOOR CULTURE OP THE SPOTTED 
MIMULUSES. 

It is doubtful if one - half of those who 
have gardens know muoh about spotted 
Mimuluses, or, at least, about the best 
strains of them. Their cultivation In pots, 
although prodootlve of good results, naturally 
leads many to oonolude that pot culture is 
easential for Mimuluaes; but that is a mistake, 
as they will in ordinary seasons thrive admir¬ 
ably in the open ground. From want of frame 
room and other conveniences enjoyed by large 
growers, I hare to content myself with open- 
air culture, and I am always satisfied with the 
results. Moreover, the growth of the plante 
Mmnally in the open ground tends to harden 
the strain, a matter of some little importance 
in oonneotion with plants that are at onoe so 
hardy and vet so tender. It is a carious fact 
that Mimuluaes, though so soft-wooded, are 
yet capable of withstanding more frost 
than perhaps any similar plants. In the 
ease of plants, however, that seem specially 
worth preserving, it is easy to lift and divide 
them, sind to plant the rooted side shoots in a 
shallow box, or, better still, into a frame, and 
thus preserve them through the winter. Bat 
few plante seed more readily or are more easily 
raised from seed than Mimcloses, so that the 
trouble involved in the saving of old plants 
seems superseded by raising seedlings. It is 
well to understand that exceptionally strong 

S 'anta can only be obtained in spring by sowing 
autumn. I speak of the south, as here the 
warmth in a cool house or frame in spring tends 
to drive the seedlings into flower rather rapidly | 
hence. In order to get speoially strong plants if 
old ones be not saved and divided, it is well to 
sow seed daring the month of October in a 
shallow pan and on fine sandy soil. Place the 
pan in a frame or in a greenhouse near the glass. 

Mimnlus seed is exceedingly small, and if 
sown thickly produoes anoh a crowd of seed¬ 
lings that it is advisable to be self-denying and 
sow thinly. I have often found 500 or more 
plants in a 12-inoh pan where there should 
have been bat 200. However, having sown in 
October, the grower will find that by the begin¬ 
ning of December it will be needfnl to dibble 
out his plants so as to give them more room ; 
and if a speoially beautiful show of early bloom 
is desired, then prepare a bed in a large frame, 
bringing the soil up firmly to within 6 inches of 
the glass. Snrfaoe with old potting soil or fine 
leaf-mould, or with some sifted Coooa-fibre 
refuse, and then dibble out the seedlings 6 inches 
apart. It will b9 needful to water only sparingly 
daring winter, bat as spring advances any amount 
of moisture will be absorbed, and by March the 
plants are quite a mass of foliage and flower- 
items. All possible air should be given, the lights 
being tilted a little at top and bottom when the 
weather is favourable. Daring April the plants 
wfll bloom grandly, and a finer or more beauti¬ 
ful show of wondronsly-marked flowers will 
rarely hajre been seen, if the strain be of the 
best quality. Of oonrse, It is obvious that if 
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some of these antnmn-sown plants be also 
dibbled into pots, shifted on as need demands, 
and kept in a frame as advised, they will make 
grand specimens for flowering in a cool green¬ 
house. It oannot be too well understood that 
not only does the Mimnlus abhor heat, bat will 
bloom so early naturally that heat will be 
wasted upon It; henoe it is peculiarly a plant 
for the amateur, or for those who possess oool 
houses only. 

Seedling plants almost invariably show a ten¬ 
dency to throw np at onoe a main stem. This, 
of oonrse, produces the finest early blooms; but 
it somewhat exhausts the power of the 
plant to throw np suooessional stems. It is 
therefore wise, in all oases, to pinch out 
this main shoot early, and then several others 
will spring np, and furnish more bnahy growth. 
It should be noted that nearly all the finest 
blooms shown In London and elsewhere are taken 
from these main stems, and are, perhaps, the 
earliest to expand. I have grown a good strain for 
yean, and find from year to vear many new and 
beantifnl divergenoiea In the markings. In 
nearly all oases the grounds are either rioh- 
yellow or white. I nave laboured to obtain 
speokled and spotted markings, and have 
succeeded. To describe these markings would 
be impossible, they are so wondronsly varied. 
Some other flowen give reddish grounds, but 
are attractive only when, as in the case of 
Brilliant, they are denee and rich. I may add 
that for later blooming, a sowing made in 
Maroh will give ample plants to pnt ont early, 
and these in cool, fine soil, a little shaded from 
the hot summer son, will flower gloriously for 
a long period. N. A. 


Chrysanthemums going blind.— Fre¬ 
quent complaints having this season been made 
in Gardening and elsewhere of Chrysan¬ 
themum shoots going blind, it may be useful to 
some If I briefly mention the cause of failure. 
It Is alwavs a good plan to make note towards 
the end of the growing time of failures partial 
or otherwise. The oanse thereof being deter¬ 
mined, it is an easy matter another year to 
apply the remedy. One of the most fertile 
sonroes of misohlef is the earwig. It lays con- 
oealed in the young foliage through the day, 
preying upon It at night. The tender bud In 
its primary stage of growth is qnlokly destroyed, 
thus bringing the plants to a flowerless condi¬ 
tion. The remedy usually followed Is that of 
plaoing flower pots, with a little dry material 
in them, inverted on sticks, examining them 
every morning. In the oonrse of a week or two 
most of the earwigs will be caught. Thripa 
often do a lot of damage. They are the 
result of hot, dry weather, their presenoe 
being particularly invited by insufficient 
•applies of water. They cause the foliage 
to assume a brownish, partly-withered appear- 
anoe. When snoh signs are observable prompt 
measures most be taken, or the plants will soon 
be rained. A solution of soft soap, at the rate 
of 2 os. to the gallon of water, is a good remedy, 
thoroughly drenohlng the under sides of the 
leaves with it three or four times in the oonrse 
of ten days. Preventive measures are,however, 
by far the best, and these are of easy application. 
They oonsist in never allowing the plants to want 
either for food or moisture, and in well wetting 


the foliage towards evening after hot daya. It 
is an excellent plan in a hot time, especially 
when aooompanied by drying winds, to well 
damp the soil on which the pots stand after the 
ran has gone down. The moisture arising 
therefrom through the night is very grateful to 
the plante, and guarantees them against both 
thrips and red spider. 8ome kinds are mooh 
more liable to be affacted by blindness than 
others, and only good culture oan keep them free 
from it. The injury, which is not seen at the 
time, invariably ooonrs in dry weather, when the 
plants auffar a little from either want of food 
or moistnre at the roots. I believe August to 
be the most trying month for Chrysanthemums. 
The heat is often intense, and great watchful¬ 
ness is required to keep the plante from suffering 
for want of water. A point should always bo 
made of giving them a good soaking towards 
mid-day. Chrysanthemums, when growing 
freely, carry at that time so mnoh foliage that 
they rapidly utilise the moistnre in the soiL 
The customary looking over onoe or twioe a-day 
will not do In their case. They must be attended 
to aooordlng to weather variations, or many of 
the shoots will later on fail to ahow bloom.— 
Byflbbt. 


PANSIES FOR HOT WEATHER. 

I have read with mnoh interest the article fay 
Wm. Fear a, in Gardening, September 17th, page 
378, upon “ Pansies for Hot Weatherand as 
this is a subject of mnoh interest to all growers 
of this oharming flower, whether professional or 
amatenr, I venture, as one of the latter class, to 
trouble yon with a few remarks. I have for 
several years past grown—or rather attempted 
to grow—Violas and Pansies, bat never suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the plants suooeesfnlly through 
the hot weather, although planted in speoially- 
prepared beds of good yellow fibrous loam, well 
Incorporated with rotten manure. The hot July 
sun seemed to take the very life ont of them. 
It occurred to me to try some plante from across 
the border, knowing that they had a grand 
reputation for a strong constitution, and I was 
in hopes that if any strain was oapable of with¬ 
standing the hot weather it was a Sootoh Pansy. 
Alas ! my hopes were speedily blighted. They 
followed ana shared the same fate as thefr 
southern predecessors, and oaved in to onr 
soorohing July sun, although every attention 
was paid to them. About the same time as the 
above experiment took plaoe I was connected 
with a florionltnral sooiety in this neigh¬ 
bourhood (Brixton), and it was a moot 
point with the executive as to whether* 
Pansies shonld be inolnded in the sbhednle 
or not—the experiment was, however, tried 
at the then ensuing summer show; bat the 
result was a dismal failure, and up to the pre¬ 
sent time Pansies are excluded from the 
sohedule. It was, however, bat a poor satis¬ 
faction to the amateurs to see that the profes¬ 
sional gardener likewise failed, as everyone 
really desired to have, if possible, an annua l 
exhibition of these lovely flowers. Wm. 
Fearn omits to inform ns In what district he 
has been so successful. Judging from his re¬ 
marks, the dbtriot appears to be quite a 
secondary consideration—he oan defy the sun 
In all quarters. Perhaps he will kindly supply 
this information. I had the pleasure of seeing 
some three months ago a grand odlootlon of 
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Pansies, raised near Corfe Castle, Dorset, 
which for freeness of growth, size and quality 
of flower, would have been very difficult to 
beat, either north or south. My own impres¬ 
sion—it may, however, be a wrong one—is that 
climatic influence has very muoh to do with the 
growth and development of the Pansy—that 
they can be grown better in every respeot at 
Corfe than at Brixton, despite all the artificial 
aids one may bring to bear upon their culture 
at the latter spot. It would be a great boon 
to all cultivators If any one amateur having a 
nun-res is ting strain of Pansies would kindly 
distribute a few seeds, and by so doing earn the 
gratitude and thanks of those who, like myself, 
grow them for the pure love of the beautiful. 
To my mind, a bed of Pansies, or, as the chil¬ 
dren c>ll them, 11 Kittens'-faces,” Is one of the 
prettiest sights that can be seen in a well-kept 
garden. G. W. T. 


Planting Box and other edgings.— 

Jobs of this kind can be done pleasantly now, and 
the roots of the plants soon get established. For 
re planting edgings of Box on the same site they 
formerly occupied it is a good plan to change 
some of the soil. This can easily be done when 
making up the edgings by throwing some from the 
trench on the border, and taking some from the 
border to make up the edging. Box-edgings 
should be planted rather deep In the ground, 
and the earth made firm around ; and in the 
event of a severe winter coming after the frost 
has departed, the edgings should all be made 
firm by treading on each side of the line of Box. 
If this is not done, some of the Box lifted up by 
the frost may die.—E. H. 

Torch Lilies (Tritomas).—Tritomas have 
flowered grandly where they were growing in a 
rather heavy and deep soil, and particularly 
where they were somewhat shaded, but in posi¬ 
tions in the full sun they have suffered from the 
long drought, and those plants that have stood 
the longest in one positioa, and more particu¬ 
larly where the soil is rather light, have felt the 
effects of the heat and drought more than 
younger ones. The dry weather has had muoh 
the same effect on some exposed plants as a hard 
winter. They are weak, and, In some cases, 
half-dead. This Is just the same condition as I 
find them in in the spring after a severe 
winter’s frost, and then I have to take them 
up and divide them, and either to ohange the 
position to give them the benefit of some fresh 
soil, or else to mix up some manure with the 
old material before they are replanted again. 
Either of these measures restores the plants 
again to health. I do not know if my experi¬ 
ence is different from that of other people, but 
I find that they flower very indifferently if they 
remain in one position too long. They evidently 
exhaust the soil in five or six years, and unless 
its fertility is restored by manure, the plants do 
not continue in a satisfactory condition.— 
J. 0. 0. 


The Garland-flower (Daphne Cneorum. 
—This little, deliciously fragrant hardy plant Is 
seldom seen in small gardens. It is one of the 
best of hardy flowers, the only bar to its popu¬ 
larity being that it is of a somewhat uncertain 
nature. I know distriots where it thrives with 
as much vigour as any hardy perennial, whereas 
in many gardens it refuses to grow, gradually 
dwindling away. The fault, undoubtedly, lies 
in the soli, as I feel certain that the climatio 
conditions generally of the country are favour¬ 
able to it. A rather light loam and very sandy 
peat, such as the common Heather flourishes in, 
appears to be most congenial to it, and I do 
not think it is likely to do well where 
the drainage is not free. I have never 
seen such hue clumps of this Daphne as in 
cottagers' gardens, laying on the slope of a hill, 
and that were enclosures from a heathy common. 
This Daphne not being a very strong rooting 
thing, it is an easy matter to provide for its re¬ 
quirements in the matter of soil. A square foot 
of the natural soil taken out and replaced with 
fibrous loam or sandy peat will ensure its doing 
well for some years. In low lying localities, 
whsro stagnant moisture is apt to hang about the 
roots of plants during the winter months, it will 
be advisable to take out the hole rather deeper, 
and put in several inches of drainage. In this 
way this fragrant little plant may be induoed 
to thrive where it has hitherto failed. One 
important poiot in connection with its culture 
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must be attended to—».e., exposing It to the 
full influenoe of the sun. Plenty of air with an 
abundance of light it must get. This Daphne 
is a fine subjeot for potting up in the autumn to 
bloom in a greenhouse in spring. One fair-sized 
plant is enough to perfume the air of a 
moderate-sized glasshouse.— Byflibt. 


THE HARDY CHUSAN PALM 
(CHAM^ROPS FORTUNEI). 

This is a most valuable and perfectly hardy 
Palm, often confounded with C. exoelsa, from 
which, however, it differs in being of a stouter 
habit of growth, having a more profuse matted 
network of fibres around the bases of the leaves 
and crown ; the segments of the leaves are 
much broader, and the leaf-stalks shorter and 
stouter, from 1 foot to 2 feet long, and quite 
unarmed. It grows 12 feet or more high, and 
has a handsome, spreading head of tan-like 
leaves, which are slit into segments about half¬ 
way down. If small plants of this are procured, it 
is better to grow them on freely for a year or 
or two in the greenhouse, and then turn them 
out in April, spreading the roots a little, and 
giving a deep, loamy solL Plant in a sheltered 
plaoe, so that the leaves may not be injured by 
winds when they grow up and get large. A 
gentle hollow, or among shrubs on the sides of 
some sheltered glade, will prove the best place 


ROSES. 

I STRIKING ROSE CUTTINGS IN AUTUMN. 

' The present is the best time in the whole year 
for amateurs and others who are not experienced 
in propagating, to put in Rose cuttings, and the 
best plaoe that this class of cultivators can put 
them in 1s in the open ground, as there they 
will require but very little attention. I do not 
say that the open ground is the place that is 
most likely to give the best results, but it is the 
best under the oircumatanoes. Nor must it be 
understood that there is no risk of any of the 
cuttings falling to grow, because there are sure 
to be some losses. The amount of suooess will 
be in proportion to the skill and caro brought 
to bear on the work ; but if the instructions 
here given are fairly carried out, a goodly 
number of the cuttings may be expected to grow 
into plants in 12 months' time. It may also be 
as well to mention that the Roses here referred 
to are the Hybrid Perpetuals, and that some of 
the varieties root more freely than others. 
Those with few or no spines I find root the 
quickest, and also that a great proportion of the 
light-ooloured Roses strike more readily than 
the dark ones do. The cuttings must be made 
from the current season's growth, and the 
stronger ib is the more likely the cuttings will 
be to succeed. It will do the old plants no 



Hardy Chusan Palin iu the open air. 


for it. The establishment of the Palm among*! 
our somewhat monotonous shrubbery and garden 

vegetation is surely worthy of a little trouble, 
and the precautions indicated will prove quite 
sufficient. F. S. 


1915 —Hollyhocks for exhibition.— 

The correct designation for the 14 frilling ” is 
the guard petal, and it is not objectionable, bub 
is a point of excellence. The oentre should be 
full and free from what are termed *' pockets 
ib ought to be in the form of half a ball, but 
standing above the guard petal as much as the 
depth of two-thirds of a ball. Clear and decided 
odours are best, and the petals thick and 
leathery-like. The best way to stage the blooms 
for exhibition is to place them on a stand or 
tray similar to those used for Dahlias. Do not 
use any cards, but if cards have to be used, 
those with plain edges are better than orna¬ 
mental edged ones.—J. D. E. 

Rating a greenhouse.—About two years 
ago I built a lean-to Peach-house, or, to 
describe it accurately, I added a glass front to 
an old garden wall. Very soon afterwards I 
was assessed for this house by the overseers of 
the parish, at the exorbitant amount of £10 a 
year. I appealed against the assessment, which 
was reduced by the Assessment Committee to 
£ti. notwithstanding an attempt by the 
assistant-overseer to support the original assess¬ 
ment. I agree with “G. W.,” that it is quite 
time that such arbitrary powers shonld be pnt 
an end to.—G. C. 


harm now to bake off the most vigorous shoots, 
down to within 6 inches of tne old wood. 

The soft tope mnst be rejected, and the 
other part made into cuttings from 7 inches 
to 8 Inohes long, and if two leaves can be 
left on each outting, so muoh the better, as they 
will assist in retaining the vitality of the piece, 
and thns be the means of promoting the early 
formation of roots. With regard to the best 
position for the cuttings, I find they do well 
either quite iu the open, or else on an east or 
west border, where they oan be shaded for a 
part of the day. In the early part of my 
experience I used to select a position on a warm 
south border, but I found that as soon as bright 
weather occurred in the spring, that the cut¬ 
tings were too much excited, and commenced 
bo make growth before they had formed suffi 
cient roots to support It; the result was that 
before many weeks elapsed they were dead. In 
cooler positions growth does not commence so 
early, and then such as intend to grow have the 
roots and tops extending at the same time. All 
that it is necessary to say now is that the ground 
in which the cuttings are to be Inserted must 
be broken up fine, and if Its nature is light and 
sandy, it will suit the cuttings better than a 
heavier soil. As a matter of fact, if the soil Is 
heavy in its composition, It must be made lighter 
by having mixed with It a good quantity of 
road grit or sand. About 2 inches of the 
top of the outting should be left out of the 
ground. To bring the tops to a uniform height 
a out must be made In the form of a small trenob, 
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in which the cuttings must be firmly embedded | 
by having the earth well pressed round them. 
The rows should be 1 foot apart, and the 
cuttings about 0 inches from each other in the 
rows. Except to keep them free from weeds, 
they will not require any attention during the 
■nmmer, unless the cultivator finds it convenient 
to give them some water in dry weather, which 
would greatly assist them in making more 
growth. With reference to the use of cold 
frames for striking Rose cuttings at this time 
of year, there is a decided advantage in doing 
■o. Cuttings so protected will form roots 
sooner, and, consequently, make stronger plants 
in less time. Anyone having a frame with 
lights that they can dispense with until the 
end of next May should mark out the size of 
the frame on the border, and then after the 
cuttings are inserted the frame can be placed 
over them. The lights may remain closed on 
the frame all the winter, but about the middle 
of April a little air must be given, and the 
quantity gradually increased, so as to get the 
plants well hardened off by the end of May. 
An occasional watering will be necessary to 
keep the soil moist all the time the lights 
remain on the frame. J. 0. C. 


1992.— Hardy Red Rose.— If you want 
a thoroughly hardy Rose, you had better seleot 
one of the Boursault varieties, as they grow 
with great vigour. The individual flowers of 
these Roses are not large, but they are pro¬ 
duced in immense clusters, and are therefore 
bright and showy. The best variety for your 
purpose is gracilis. If you have room for two 
plants I should advise you to plant one of the 
Hybrid Teas, such as Cheshunt Hybrid. This 
Rose is fairly hardy, and produces large dark- 
red flowers freely, which are very sweet. I am 
sure you would like the last-named the best if 
it is hardy enough ; and if it should prove so, 
you can easily take the other away at any time. 
—J. C. 0. 

1995. — Marecbal Niel Roee for a 
greenhotl&e.—There is not much difference 
in the behaviour of this Rose, whether it is 
growing on its own roots or not. I have a plant 
on its own roots that is ten years old and in the 
most vigorous health. According to my experi¬ 
ence, if I had to seleot a stock for it, I should 
ohoose the English Brier. Whether the stock is 
raised from seed or a cutting it does not 
matter. In my own practice 1 have had as 
many disappointments from plants worked on 
other stocks as from those on their own roots. 
-J. C. C. 

2012.—Planting ont Roses.—I could 
have replied to your inquiry more definitely 
had you stated whether you reside in the north 
or the south of England, and whether you 
intended to plant your Robos against a wall, 
or in the open. In the absence of suoh informa¬ 
tion, I can only say that most of the Roses you 
mention are somewhat tender, and that they 
cannot be grown successfuly in the open with¬ 
out protection during the winter. The hardiest 
of those you mention are Cramoisi-Sup^rieur, 
Red Gloire de Dijon, Sir Joseph Paxton, Reine 
Marie Pia, and Hom£re. Of these all but the 
first-named are climbers.—J. 0. C. 

2010. — Roses near Birmingham. — 

Roses on their own roots do not make so much 
progress for the first two or three years as those 
wonted on the Manetti stock, nor do all the 
varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals grow with equal 
vigour. With this information before you, you 
will be able to decide whioh is likely to please 
you ; but you should bear in mind that own root 
plants are not likely to get killed by frost, 
which is a point of considerable importance. 
The following twenty-four varieties will suit 
you for a town garden. Dark Roses : Duke of 
Edinburgh, General Jacqueminot, Dr. Andry, 
Exposition de Brie, Empress of India, Prince 
Oamille de Rohan, Charles Lefebvre, and Dupuy 
Jamain. White and flesh-colour: Boule de 
Neige, Perle des Blanches, Louise Darzen, Jules 
Finger. Pink and rose-colour : Jules Margottin, 
Elie Morel, La France, John Hopper, Madame 
Boll, Madame Domage, Paul Neyron, Victor 
Verdier, Aunie Alexieff, Baroness Rothschild, 
Edouard Morren, and Franools Michelon.— 
J. C. C. 

2016.—Roses in greenhouse border. 
—With regard to the pruning of the two Roses 
mentioned in your query* the middle of No¬ 


vember is the proper time to do so ; but as to 
telling you what to cut and what to leave, it is 
a difficult matter without seeing the plants, as 
you do not even say whether the plants have 
made little or much growth. With regard to 
Marshal Niel, never stop the leading shoots at 
the winter pruning if there is room for them to 
extend, unless they are wanted to branch out 
and form other leading shoots; but you must 
remember that every leading shoot that is 
shortened back reduces the number of flowers 
for the next season. Any side-shoots starting 
out from the main branches may be out back in 
the winter to within three or four buds of the 
old wood. In pruning the Gloire de Dijon you 
must be guided entirely by the condition of 
the growth. If there are long, strong shoots 
of the present season’s growth, you may remove 
some of the old wood to make room for them, 
as they will produce the largest flowers ; any 
weak spray growth may be out back to within 
3 inches of the old wood. It may be that yours 
is a young plant, with unoccupied space to fill 
up ; if so, just out off the soft tops, and leave 
them the whole length. I have had vigorous 
shoots of this Rose flower at every joint to the 
length of 6 feet. Respecting the other part of 
your question—when to syringe—it is a wide sub¬ 
ject whioh I hope soon to deal with in detail. 
At present I can only say it is not a good plan 
to syringe when the sun is shining directly on 
the house.—J. C. C. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN* 

BLANCHED CHICORY (BARBE BE 
CAPUCIN). 

The leaves of this plant when blanched are very 
good as an addition to the salad-bowl. It is a 


the condition of a later orop of Leeks, which had 
been obtained by sowing the seed in the ordin¬ 
ary way, and transplanting the plants ; one lot 
had been put out on well-manured ground, and 
the other where the land was poor ; the plants 
in the rich soil demonstrated in the most positive 
manner that to grow Leeks successfully good 
ground is necessary.—J. C. C. 

Using stimulants for Mushrooms.— 

When a bed has been in bearing for some time, 
and shows signs of exhaustion, a good soaking of 
liquid-manure will infuse fresh vigour into the 
spawn. I like Clay’s manure for the purpose, 
dissolved in water at a temperature of SO degs., 
at the rate of half an ounce to the gallon. A 
little salt is also beneficial, but a less quantity 
of salt should be used, as it is dangerous if used 
in excess. New beds should still be made either 
in a building or in the open air. A spare frame 
or pit may be turned into a very useful Mush¬ 
room house for the nonce. If there is any 
scarcity of manure the whole, as it comes from 
the stables, may be made available, shaking out 
the littery part and using it to make a founda¬ 
tion. I have had very productive beds made 
up in this way with about 6 inches or S inches 
of droppings on the top, the whole being made 
thoroughly firm.—E. H. 

Mushroom growing on lawns.— In 
dry positions and in loamy soils Mushrooms may 
be grown with advantage in open situations on 
lawns. The spawn should be inserted as 
follows: Take a sharp spade and force it into 
the ground 2 inches or 3 inches deep, with¬ 
drawing it without disturbing the Grass ; then 
place it at one end of, and at right angles with, 
the first incision, and force it into the soil in a 
similar manner, bending the handle backwards 
until an opening is made sufficiently large to 
admit a piece of spawn about 1 inch square, 



Market bunch of Blanched Chicory. 


very common and popular salad plant in Paris, 
and every spring numerous examples of it, im¬ 
ported from the Continent, may be seen in 
Covent-garden market. It is of very easy cul¬ 
ture. There Is a good note on its management, 
and the method of blanching it in Garden in q, 
Oct. 1st, page 404. It is sold in bunches 
like that represented by the accompanying 
illustration. 
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Leeks in trenches.— The best Leeks I 
have seen this season are growing in a trench 
in which the seed was sown. It is no new 
thing to sow Leek seed in pans or in some posi¬ 
tion in the open, and when the plants are large 
enough to plant them in trenches ; but, so far 
as I am aware, it is quite a new departure to 
prepare the trench as for Celery, and sow the 
seed in it to avoid transplanting. This is what 
a friend of mine did in the spring of this year, 
and the result is that he has the finest lot of 
Leeks he has ever grown. This is not matter 
for surprise when we stop to think for a moment, 
and consider how muoh growing time is saved 
by sowing the seed where it is to remain. As 
there is no transplanting, there is no oheok to 
the growth, and, as a oonsequenoe, fully a fort¬ 
night’s time is saved, and that at a period when 
the plants are in full aotivity, and, of oourse, 
there is some saving in labour, and in suoh a 
dry season as we have passed through the sav¬ 
ing In .the labour of watering newly transplanted 
crops is a point of some Importance. In the 
same garden I also notloed a great difference in 


When this is inserted the spade is withdrawn, 
the turf allowed to fall in its place, and is firmly 
trodden down with the foot; the latter is an 
important part of the operation. The months 
of July and August are suitable for performing 
this operation, the pieces of spawn may be 
inserted about 3 feet apart. In soils and 
situations which are naturally wet this plan 
would not be successful. When the spawn is 
found abundantly in an old Mushroom bed, or 
runs freely through an old heap of stable manure, 
is the time to secure it for the purpose, or it 
may be bought in the usual way in the brick 
form, and broken into suitable-sized pieces, as 
mentioned before.—B. 

Spring Cabbages.— There is hardly aDy 
vegetable in the whole list of cultivated varieties 
that is more generally appreciated than a good, 
spring Cabbage, and this is the time to make 
preparations for enjoying them, by deeply culti¬ 
vating and liberally enriching a suitable piece 
of land for the Cabbage bed. I like to have two 
separate plantations—viz., a small one in the 
warmest part of the garden, such as a south 
border, where one can cut a few dishes of the very 
earliest, as soon as they can be used as Cabbage 
at all, and a larger planting on a good, rich 
piece of land, fully exposed to sun and air, where 
they can grow to a good useful size, for Cabbage 
in private gardens are not required to stand 
long enough to get hard white hearts, such as 
are supplied in markets. In the case of the 
earliest crop planted on warm borders we clear 
the stumps away at once, ss soon as the prodooe 
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b out, to moke room for tome other qniokly 
grown vegetable; but after the main crop U 
oat, we aiaally allow the stomps to remain and 
produoe sprouts, as in seasons such as the past 
has been, when it was well nigh impossible to get 
any kind of plants transplanted with safety at 
the proper time, these old established Cabbage 
stumps give a supply of Greens until other crops 
beoome fit for use.—J. G. H. 

Late orope of Tomatoes.— Although 
the season for out-door Tomatoes has been ex¬ 
tremely fayourable, the time is rapidly 
approaching when they will no longer ripen 
satisfactorily if exposed to the open air, as 
heavy rain splits them and they rot off or the 
dread disease sets in and soon finishes them. 
Therefore, some precaution is necessary to make 
the most of the remnant of the crop. I have 
just put all the movable glass light I can 
collect over my Tomatoes on walls, or such as 
are planted sufficiently dose to them to be 
oovered in that way. Fruit-houses that have 
been oleared of their crop are greatly benefited 
by having the lights taken right off for a month 
or six weeks in the autumn, and I do not know 
of any more profitable use to turn them to than 
in finishing off late orops of this popular fruit; 
but those who have not any glass should out the 
bunches of green fruit as soon as oold nights 
and heavy rain render it dangerous to leave 
them out longer, and hang them up in a warm 
room where they will ripen perfectly, and main¬ 
tain the supply for a long time. I hang mine upon 
the wires at the baok of a vinery, that is being 
kept dry for the sake of preserving the Grapes, 
and it just suits them, and from the latest out 
batch 1 get a supply of ripe fruit close up to 
Christmas, for, unlike many other things, the 
season is never too long for Tomatoes.—J. G. H. 

1997.— Blanching: Endive —If you tie up 
the plants when the leaves are quite dry in the 
same way as Lettuoe are tied, they will blanch 
as well that way as any other. The proper way 
to tie them up is to gather the leaves up in the 
hands and then place a tie round the top of 
them. If this is too much trouble, get a piece 
of slate and lay on the top of each plant, and on 
the top of the slate a brick to weight it. Either 
way it takes about 10 days to blanch them.— 
Practical. 

1921. — Growing 1 Mushrooms in a 
field.—A good plan to obtain Mushrooms on 
a pasture field is to skin the turf off from spaces 
about 2 feet square; dig the soil out to a depth 
of a foot or so; send the boys to gather some 
horse-droppings from the highways, and fill the 
holes up with these. Insert some pieces of 
spawn to the depth of an inch or two in it; 
place an inoh of one soil over, and re-plaoe the 
turf. This can be done In May and June, and 
usually a good crop of Maihrooms is the result. 
—J. D. E. 

1924. — Destroying Horae • radish.— 

This Is very diffi suit to eradicate. The only way 
is to trenoh the ground 2 feet or even 3 feet 
deep, picking out every bit of root as the work 
prooeeda. Evas with all this trouble portions of 
roots may escape notioe and will produce plants 
the following season; but if they are out over 
with a hoe as soon as the leaves show above 
ground they will be eradicated in the oourse of 
the summer.—J. D. E. 


much for the purpose of shading from the sun, 
which sometimes shines brightly during the day 
in frosty weather, as to preserve them from the 
oold at night.—E. H. 


Utilising oold frames.—There are many 

^ ee to which unheated frames may be put 
ter. In the kitchen garden department 
they are indispensable; but I want to show that 
they are useful iu every department—in face, 
most people are only just beginning to find out 
how indispensable handy movable frames are In 
our treaoherous climate for wintering Carna¬ 
tions and Auriculas, for sheltering the ohoioe 
kinds of what are termed hardy Primulas, 
bulbs, alpines, &o. In faot, without glass 
frames, ohoioe things would often be altogether 
lost in winter from the effects of damp, if not 
from frost. For sheltering Violets, movable 
frames will soon pay for their ooet; sod for 
raising seedlings in spring, either with or with¬ 
out a slight hotbed, they are most useful. At 
the present moment we are planting our Calceo¬ 
laria cuttings in a oold frame, dibbling the cut¬ 
tings into a bed 4 inohes or 5 inohes deep, of 
rather stiff loam. In this frame they will pass 
through the severest winter safely, with only a 
single mat over them, this mat is used as 
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FRUIT. 

THE CARE OF VINES AND GRAPES IN 
AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

Owing to the favourable summer there ought 
not to be many Vines with unripe wood this 
year, as the long drought and excessive heat 
was favourable for ripening and hardening up 
the growth ; but notwithstanding these favour¬ 
able conditions, one meets with more cases of 
immature growth than is desirable to see; there 
is more fresh lateral growth than is good for 
the time of year, which points to some part of 
the management as not being quite right. The 
conditions moat favourable for making a late 
growth are for the most part insufficient ventila¬ 
tion, which causes the Vines to go on growing 
when they should be advancing towards a state 
of rest. Whether the Vines have fruit on them 
or not the houses cannot have too muoh air new, 
so long aa extreme fluctuations ef temperature 
are avoided, and that rain does not enter where 
ripe Grapes are hanging. With a view to assist 
those Vines in going to rest that are Inclined to 
remain in a growing condition, all the lateral 
growth should be at once out back to the hard 
wood. Where there are bunches of Grapes on the 
shoots it will be quite enough if two leaves or 
buds are left beyond the bunch. Where there 
is no fruit the shoots may be out baok to a uni¬ 
form distanoe of 1 foot from the rod. The re¬ 
moval of this useless growth now will also bene¬ 
fit the Grapes that are hanging, as it will allow 
more light and air to circulate between the 
bunches and tend to keep them drier. 
It is almost impossible to keep Grapes 
hanging on the Vines in a satisfactory condi¬ 
tion without a little fire-heat in damp weather; 
but the more air they have the less fire-heat 
they will want to keep them from getting 
mouldy. As a matter of faot, such thin-skinned 
Grapes as the Black Hamburgh oannot be kept 
sound if the house is kept closed. It is even 
better to let a little rain enter from the top 
ventilators than to shut the house up. My own 
praotioe, in keeping Grapes during the early 
winter months, is to have a little top air on all 
night, unless there is indications in the evening 
that it is likely to be a wet night. I may safely 
say that the houses in which I have Grapes 
hanging are never quite dosed above one 
night out of seven from the beginning 
of September until the late-keeping sorts 
are out and put into bottles of water at the 
beginning of January, and I am invariably 
successful in keeping the fruit sound. The 
amount of air admitted during the day is 
regulated by the weather. On fine days both 
front and baok ventilators are open more or less, 
and if it is wet or foggy the front ventilators 
are opened and the top ones closed. What is 
wanted ia a house where ripe Grapes are kept 
is a circulation of air. This is best secured 
when quite opposite apertures are opened ; but 
when this is not practicable I open the door a 
little way, whioh is quite sufficient to keep 
the air moving. With regard to fire-heat, I have 
already said this is ncoessary; but a very little 
will suffice to dispel the damp from the house, if 
the fire is only lighted on such days that all the 
ventilators can be opened. Too much fire-heat, 
it must bs remembered, will raise the tem¬ 
perature too muoh, and make the air so dry and 
arid, that there is danger of the berries shrivel¬ 
ing. A temperature of 50 degs. must not be 
exceeded, and that degree of warmth should 
not be maintained by nre-heat for more than 
three or four hours in the middle of the day, 
and then it will do no harm. Unless one is 
experienced in Grape growing, when the roots 
are in inside borders there is likely to be some 
trouble about the amount of water that should 
be given to them at this time of year. Where 
muoh fire-heat has been used the borders will 
be dry, if they have not been reoently watered. 
It will do no harm to give the neoessary 
moisture now, providing there is sufficient 
yqung lateral growth to use up any excess of 
moisture, otherwise there is danger of the ber¬ 
ries absorbing too muoh of the water, whioh may 
oause them to crack, and cracked berries at 


this time of year means that they will be spoilt, 
if not used directly. If the young lateral 
growths have all been cut away, and the sod b 
ary, only about half of the usual quantity should 
be given, for It is not good practice to allow the 
roots to remain dry for any length of time, or 
many of the youngest will perish. The wav I 
deal with the vineries under my charge that 
have the borders inside tho house, and where 
the fruit Is expeoted to hang until Christmas, 
is to give a pretty good soaking of water a week 
or ten days before I intend to out the laterals 
back to the hard wood for the purpose of letting 
in light and air. This gives time for any exoess 
of moisture iu the border to drain away 
or to be used up by the leaves. As a conse¬ 
quence, I rarely ever see a cracked berry on the 
Vines. When possible, no plants in pots of any 
kind that will require watering should be al¬ 
lowed in the house in which ripe Grapes are 
hanging at this time of year, as the less water 
used in the house the better the Grapes will 
keep. J* C. C. 

A SUCCESSFUL PLANTATION OP 
FRUIT-TREES. 

Somi years ago I planted a number of fruit- 
trees in a soil whioh had a oold, wet, retentive 
bottom, and the trees were planted in the 
usual way by digging a pretty deep pit for 
them. The roots were consequently in an u- 
favourable situation, and far removed from tbs 
kindly influence of the son. The fruit which 
the trees produoed was therefore not good; 
the trees were not productive, and they wen 
sadly infected with oanker, as is still very 
visible on some of the old ones whioh have 
been allowed to remain. To remedy then 
various evils young trees have been planted in 
the following manner, which has been at¬ 
tended with the desired effect, they being now 
very productive, ripening their fruit more 
early than formerly, while it is also muoh 
better, and they are hitherto free from oanker, 
though they have now been (1887) planted 
eleven years. A circle was drawn on the surface 
of the ground, containing a spaoe of about 
6 feet, whioh was rendered hard and smooth by 
being beaten with an instrument similar to that 
used in causewaying a road. Young trees whioh 
had only been transplanted a year or "J** 
preferred, from their roots and fibres being 
more flexible and pliable. In the centre of the 
circle and on the surface the trees were plaoed, 
and held upright by an assistant. The roots 
and fibres were oarefully spread out and oovered 
with about 6 inohes of fine mould, brought for 
that purpose on a wheelbarrow. The trees were 
fixed with a stake, until they acquired a suffi¬ 
cient firmness in the ground to resist the effects 
of high winds. It is, however, to be remarked 
that ground occupied by trees in this manner 
soon ceases to admit of cultivation, and cannot 
be dug, from the injury this would create tome 
roots; but perhaps it might be laid down with 
Grass seeds, and the surfaoe might be occa¬ 
sionally enriohed by the application of a top* 
dressing. The trees I thus planted were some 
of the best varieties. They are not permitted 
to beoome too luxuriant, and they are so pruned 
as to admit the full influence and benefit of the 
•nn. W. Mat. 

1035.—Strawberries In pots-—Them 
can only be suooessfully grown to produoe fnn» 
when the layers are planted early. They should 
be pegged down into 3-inch pots in Jaly. In ten 
days, or, at the most, two weeks, they may be 
severed from the parent plants. In ten days 
more plant them in 5 Inch or 6-inoh pots, using 
rich compost. Place them out in an open, snnny 
place out-of-doors and water freely. They wiU 
be sure under those conditions to grow mm 
strong fruiting plants. Mr. Moore should shift 
his runners that are in small pots Into 5-toch 
ones at onoe. They may be plaoed in the frame 
now, but should have plenty of air and no forc¬ 
ing until the end of January.—J. D. E. 

1985.—Ants eating: wall fruit.—I ttink 
you must bs mistaken in the amts eating your 
fruit. They may appear in numbers about the 
tree, and sometimes they may be found in ripe 
Plums after some other inseots have broken ins 
skin, but not before. I conolude you refer to 
their eating Peaches and Nectarines. If B j , » 
and you had watched them closely you would 
Original frem 
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have found that it was woodliee that had done 
the mlaohief. Ton oan only prevent theae 
Insects doing ao by oatohing them. The beat 
way to do this ia to plaoe little Inmpa of dry 
Moea amongat the branches and aearoh the 
Mom for yonr enemies every morning.— Head 
Gardiner._ 

GOOD KINDS OP PEARS FOR POTS. 

Ik many bleak and exposed diitrlota In thia 
oonntry some of the finest kinds of Peara are 
not worth planting in the open air, simply from 
the faot of the climate being too cold to ripen 
them, and thus, if a crop or frnit ia by ohanoe 
secured, it ia useless for deuert and can only 
be consumed by being stewed. Peara grow ex¬ 
ceedingly well in pots and want but a very little 
heat indeed, jast sufficient in the spring to ex- 
olnde frost from the house devoted to their cul¬ 
ture, which should be a light and well-venti¬ 
lated structure. The trees should be potted in 
the autumn in large pots well drained, and the 
soil used should be a rather heavy loam, 



Pear Souvenir du Congr&s. 


with only a very little decayed manure 
added; the compost should be rammed down 
very firmly around the roots,^ and they can 
be plunged in some material to protect 
the pots from breakage by frost during the 
winter, and about February they may be plaoed 
in the house intended for them. They at all 
times require abundance of ventilation, and 
when the fruit is set and swelling, frequent and 
oopious syringing with clear water to keep them 
clean must be strictly attended to. They alio 
want abundance of wateT at the roots, and 
liberal supplies of almost any kind of weak, 
dear, liquid manure-water. As the fruit ap¬ 
proaches maturity the atmospheric moisture 
must be reduced, and in cold sunless weather a 
little artificial heat must be put on; this, with 
abundant ventilation at the same time, will 
flnlih the fruit off in fine style. Pears in pots 
require but little pruning, a few stray shoots 
may require a little regulating, but as a 
rule the tree so treated devotes its 
energies to the production of fruit. The sorts 
of ^Pears best adapted for pot-culture are those 
which attain the largest site; the veryf early 
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summer Pears are too small, and are fitter for 
standards in the open air in favourable locali¬ 
ties than for pots. The following are, I think, 
some of best arranged in the order of their 
ripening: For August I should select Jargon¬ 
elle and Beurr6 de l’Assomption. This last is 
comparatively a little-known kind, of much ex¬ 
cellence, and it is apt to fail in the open air. 
The blossoms are thiokly clustered and veiy 
short in the stalk. They should be thinned. 
For September I should take Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Madame Trey ve, Beurr6 Superfin, and 
Souvenir du Congr&s (figured). For Ootober, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey and Beurr^ Hardy. For 
November, Marie Louise, Conseiller de la Cour, 
Pitmaston Duohess, Doyenn4 du Comioe, and 
Duchess d’Angoul6me. For November and 
December, Beurr^ Diel, Beurr4 d’Aremberg, and 
Winter Nells. For January, Josephine de 
Malines, Marie Benoit, and Monarch. For 
February and March, Passe Crassane, Berga- 
motto d’Esperen, Easter Beurr4, and Olivier de 
Serres. There are, of course, many other good 
kinds, but I think a selection from the fore¬ 
going will be found to give a fair proportion of 
fruit for the six months named. B. 

1917.—Raising Apple-trees firompipB. 
—Sow the seeds now in pots or pans; place 
them in any cool greenhouse. Keep the soil 
moderately moist during winter, and the seeds 
will vegetate in the spring. They may also be 
sown out-of-doors, ohoosing for the purpose a 
dry spot, where the soil would not become too 
wet in the winter. Set the plants out-of-doors 
in rows 1 foot asunder the first year, increasing 
the distance as the plants increase in size.— 
J. D. E. 

2014.—Judging Plums by weight.—I 

think the other exhibitors had just cause for 
oomplaint. One of your fruit having two stones 
in it quite settles the question that it was not 
an individual Plum, as the term was generally 
understood, and for that reason you ought to 
have been disqualified. All rules for exhibitors 
are not framed alike, but so far as I have seen 
during a long experience they are so framed 
that only perfect examples of fruit are eligible 
for a prize, and certainly yours was not a perfect 
■ingle fruit, but really two.—P& aotioal. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, jrom October 15 th 
to October 2,2nd. 

Lifted roots of young vigorous wall-trees; opening a 
trench aloDg the front, and worked under the roots lift¬ 
ing them out, and, having mode a firm bottom, they were 
spread out and covered from S inches to 9 inches deep; 
the tre«s were not disturbed. We generally find this 
partial lifting in the case of young trees just getting a 
little out of hand quite enough to bring them baok. 
Gathered late AppieB and Pears; we find a good many of 
the fruits from the large unprotected trees have been 
pecked by birds. If the holes are filled with plaster of 
Paris to keep out the air the fruits will not decay so soon, 
though such plastored-up fruits are not good enough to 
send In with a flnt-claes deuert; all damaged fruits 
should be plaoed by themselves for present use ; all the 
dessert Pears will do for stewing, if used immediately. 
We have just finished gathering our out of-door crop of 
Figs; they have been very fine thia year, but we generally 
have them good, and I wonder Figs are not more grown, 
as I believe the ollmatio oonditiona are favourable, if the 
trees are managed properly and the roots kept in a well- 
drained state. Looked over Strawberry-beds to remove 
stray rnnners and rusty leaves; stirring the eurfaoe be¬ 
tween the plants. Filled another frame with Violets for 
winter blooming ; should have got them in before, but the 
frame wae engaged. We have plaoed the frame on a bed 
of leaves and manure that just yields a very email amount 
of heat Violets in the open air are plentiful now. 
Moved Primulas from frames to house. Cinerarias, ex¬ 
cept the earliest, which have been moved to a cool green¬ 
house, will remain in the pit a little longer, as, with a 
covering of mate, they will be safe from frost till the end 
of this month without fire-heat The oooler Cinerarias 
are kept, provided frost does not get to them, the better; 
in a warm houu it is so difficult to keep them free from 
insects. Fumigated the houses with Tobacoo-paper; if a 
stray fly or thrlp has been taken in with the plante from 
the outside, one or two fumigations will destroy them. 
Seedling Cyolamen9 are just showing bloom, and will 
make a nice display in a light position. Protected Cauli¬ 
flowers, turning in by passing a string of matting round 
the leaveB just above the heart drawing them together. 
Laid down late Broccoli with heads to the north. 
Earthed up a Mushroom-bed, putting on about H inches 
of fresh, loamy soil, beating it down firm. Made up 
another bed to oome on in sucoeeeion; I am not over par¬ 
ticular about shaking out every bit of straw from the 
manure for winter beda especially. We make our beds as 
firm as possible. Stored Beet and Carrots in a cool shed. 
Dug up late Potatoes ; some few had grown out, hut, on 
the whole, there wae not muoh to complain of; the 
Amerioan kinds are this year very good. Trenched every 
vaoant pieoe of land as opportunity serves, throwing It up 
1 with a rough surface. Moved several email specimen Hollies 
I on town ; aooordlng to my experience this is the bast time 


to mors these plante and all other ev e rgreens. Prepared 
sites for planting young fruit-trees, breaking it up well 
and mixing some turfy loam where the trees are intended 
to be planted. Thinned buds of Camellias in conserva¬ 
tory. Out oloee back all the summer creepers as the 
plants beneath -want all the light now. Put in Calceo¬ 
laria cuttings in oold frame. Dried off Alltmandae, 
whloh have done flowering, in stove. Winter-blooming 
Begonias are useful now. 

GRESNHOU8E. 

Kalosanthbs (Crassulas). — Amongst the 
various kinds of plants that are cultivated in 
pots, there are none in which the flowering is 
more dependent on a lengthened exposure in 
the open air during the summer and autumn 
than Kalosanthes. Unless their succulent stems 
and leavos are thoroughly ripened, it is useless 
expecting more than a small percentage of the 
shoots to produce flowers next summer. Even 
if the plants are grown through the summer in 
good light houses and kept as near the glass as 
possible, with plenty of air and no shading, 
they cannot be depended on to bloom well. This 
being the case, it is neoessary to prolong their 
stay outside as long in the autumn as they oan 
be trusted for fear of frost. But even in the 
southern counties it is not advisable to risk the 
plants ont later than the present time. They 
should be stood during winter in the lightest 
position in a house or pit that is kept at about 
40 degs. in the night; it is better that they 
should not be warmer than this, otherwise 
it causes the stems to grow longer than 
desirable, making the plante look leggy. 
The soil must be kept drier than in the 
summer whilst free growth was going on; at 
the earns time they must never be allowed to 
get ao dry as to make the leaves shrivel in the 
least, or it will oause their destruction to an 
extent that will injure the appearance as well 
as weaken the plants. There are few things 
that amateurs will get a better return from than 
Kalosanthee, whloh, with leas attention than 
many plants require, bloom profusely, in 
addition to whloh the flowers last well, and are 
highly fragrant. 

Silvery Centaury (Centaureas). — Inde¬ 
pendent of the relief which the silvery foliage 
of these plants afford to green-leaved things, 
the leaves are of servioe for using in a out state, 
consequently, a few plants may with advantage 
be grown in greenhouses. They can be kept con¬ 
stantly in pots, or any that have been planted 
ont-of-doors for the summer may now be taken 
np and potted. In lifting them oare should be 
taken that no more roots are destroyed than 
is unavoidable, for, with all things of this 
character, If there is muoh loss of roots the 
leaves suffer in like proportion. In potbing 
give no more room than neoessary for the roots 
to have a sufficient quantity of soil about them 
to sustain the plants, as little growth in ad¬ 
dition to that which is already present will be 
made during winter. As soon as potted, water 
moderately, and stand them in a pit or frame, 
which keep closed for a week or two, so as to 
enoourage the roots to make a little growth, 
after whioh move to the greenhouse, where, 
stood in the front of taller growing things, they 
will have a cheerful appearanoe. The leaves 
will last for several weeks in water when out. 

Indian Shot (Cannes).—Several of the now 
numerous varieties of Canna are effective for 
greenhouse decoration when grown in pots, 
especially the darker coloured kinds, in whioh 
the deep-green shade of the leaves is strongly 
suffused with red or crimson. The plants are 
also suitable for using in halls and porohes, 
where, during the late summer and autumn 
months, the foliage will keep in good condition 
for a length of time. When the tops show signs 
of dying down, whioh will now soon occur, give 
less water, and as soon as the leaves and stems 
have lost their vitality they may be out down to 
the bottom and the stools stowed away for the 
winter under a greenhouse stage, or anywhere 
where they will be out of the reach of frost, and 
the soil be kept in a nearly dry state. These are 
plants that answer the requirements of amateurs 
who do not happen to have much glass accom¬ 
modation, as they do not take up room in 
winter that will do for the generality of things, 
and in summer they oan be either kept indoors 
or out, as spaoe and occasion may require. 

Red Coral-Flower (Erythrina orista-galli). 
—This fine old flowering-plant offers like ad¬ 
vantages to those last named, as a cold pit or 
frame, where it oan be sheltered from frosty 
nights, will answer for It in spring after 
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growth has commenced; a little later on, when | 
there la no longer danger from thia, the planta 
oan be stood out-of-doors, where they may re¬ 
main until the flowera are about to open, when 
they may be moved to a greenhonae or when¬ 
ever required. So treated, they generally bloom 
about the end of Auguat or beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. When done flowering they moat be 
attended to with water until the topa die off, 
after whioh they ahould be cut down to the 
bottom. Examplea that bloomed late will now 
be in thia atate, and may be put away for the 
winter in the manner described where the froat 
will not reach them. During the dormant 
aeaaon no more water ia neoeaaary than will 
keep the aoil from getting quite dry. 

Blue Marguerite {Agatha? & cceleatia). — In 
thia we have an evergreen aoft-wooded plant of 
dwarf buahy habit. It doei not grow to a large 
size, oonaequently ia anitable for cultivation in 
a email houae. The flowera are blue in colour, 
and are borne on ereot wiry atema; individually 
they are not unlike those of a Cineraria, to which 
it ia nearly allied, though the plant, either 
when in or out of bloom, ia totally different in 
appearanoe. It ia principally grown for the 
colour of ita flowera, whioh are very uaeful for 
outting, aa they oan be had In winter by sub¬ 
jecting the planta to moderate heat. Planta 
shat have been raiaed from aeed, or by division, 
and are now in 6-inoh or 7-lnoh pots, ahould 
have a light position in the greenhouse, where 
they had better remain until the end of the 
year, after whioh they ahould be placed where 
they oan have an intermediate temperature, and 
be assisted with manure water, by the help of 
whioh they will keep on pushing up auooeasional 
flowera for many weeks. 

FRAGRANT GARLAND FLOWERS (Hedyohiuma). 
—These handsome planta will thrive in a 
lower temperature than they often are grown 
in, aa they will auooeed in a greenhouse 
that ia kept a few degrees warmer in winter 
than ordinary greenhouse a took requires; 
but when so treated the planta naturally 
do not flower ao early, not usually ooming 
in before the end of Auguat. Any that 
have thus been grown oool ahould have the old 
flower-heads out away aa soon as they have 
done blooming, leaving the prinolpal part of the 
stem with the leaves atbaoned for a time until 
the young growth whioh will spring from the 
base, his made some progress, after whioh it 
may be removed. Where the young growth 
has already appeared and attained something 
like 12 inohea or 15 inohes in height, the old 
stems may be out out at onoe. The planta must 
be kept a little drier through the winter than 
when the growth was more active, yet it ia not 
advisable to allow the aoil to be too dry, or 
both roots and tops will become stagnant. 

Bouvabdlas.— These planta will continue to 
bloom for a considerable time in autumn in a 
oool house; but aa the aeaaon advanoea with 
oolder nights, It ia neoeaaary that they ahould 
have artificial heat, otherwise the flowers will 
be poor and weak, aa well aa deficient in quan¬ 
tity. If the neoeaaary warmth ia not present, 
the roots oease to move, under whioh conditions 
the top-growth that ia essential to the produc¬ 
tion of auooeasional flowera during winter can¬ 
not be kept up. With this object the planta 
ahould now be located where a little warmth 
oan be given, when needed, in the nights, and 
in the day-time aa well, when the weather ia 
chilly. In common with other things, Bouvar- 
diaa require leas water aa the days get shorter 
than wnen growth was more active, but care 
must be taken that the roots do not get too 
dry. Weak manure-water will help them ; it 
may be given once in eight or ten days. Assist 
anoe of this kind ia often withheld until the 
aoil in whioh the roots have been oonfined for 
several months ia ao far exhausted, that the 
planta are not able to make the top-growth 
requisite to enable them to yield the auooesaion 
of bloom they will when stimulants are given at 
the right time. 

Natal Lilies (Imantophylluma). — Few 
planta are more accommodating than these, aa 
they will bear to be kept continuously in 
moderate atove-heat, or they will do well in 
greenhouse, only—aa might be supposed—where 
small examples are from the first kept oool they 
do not attain size ao quiokly aa when more 
heat ia given them. Now, when the growth ia 
quite finished, the plants may be allowed to get 
muoh drier at the roots, and in this way let to 


remain until through the winter, or until they 
are plaoed in heat, if the flowering la to be 
aooelerated. The hard textured nature of the 
foliage of Imantophyllnms ia auoh that when at 
rest they will not suffer by being kept in a 
darker plaoe than moot things would bear; oon¬ 
aequently, for the next two months, whilst room 
in plant houaes is taxed more than at other 
times, they may be stowed away under a plant 
stage. When Chrysanthemums and other late- 
flowering stock have done blooming and are 
oleared ont the Imantophyllnms oan have a 
better position. Thomas Baines. 


Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Over-cropping.— Muoh injury la 
done by leaving too many bunches on the 
Vines. I daresay there is hardly a Grape- 
grower but has some time or other sinned in 
thia respect. Some habitually do it because 
they cannot summon up sufficient resolution to 
out off the bunches when they are amalL If 
we reason the matter out we must aee the folly 
of over loading. Assuming that any particular 
Vine ia oapable of carrying a certain weight 
of Grapes to the highest atate of perfection, 
that weight wfll certainly be of more value In 
ten well swelled-out, well-finished bunches than 
double the number of badly-coloured, or 
inferior In other respects. And the mi sc hi e f 
does not always end in inferior produoe. The 
over-loaded Vine in ita efforts to carry the 
extra weight becomes exhausted, and s h a nki ng 
seta in ; and when a pre-diapoaltion to sh a nkisg 
is set up some skill ia neoeaaary to bring things 
back to the right condition again. A good deal 
may be done with 

Stimulants. The chemist haa done some' 
thing, and will very likely do more, to pro¬ 
vide the Grape-grower with artlfioial aids in 
the shape of stimulating manures, whioh, if 
judiciously naed, will help an overloaded Vina 
to oarry its fruit to perfection without ions of 
vigour. 

Soil for new borders should be cartsd 
now, and stacked for use in spring, or it may bs 
used fresh, aa carted from the common or field. 
Bones are excellent for mixing with the aoil for 
Vines, and bone-meal may be used aa a top- 
dressing to borders where the Vines are in full 
bearing. 

Stocks for Pears.— Thia haa not been a 
good aeaaon for Pears on the Qainoe. In 
several places I have seen the ends of the yonng 
trees on the Qainoe stock dying with the beet 
and drought, and there was no possibility of 
giving sufficient water. Mulohing, aa usual, 
had been used, but did not avail to the sasM 
extent aa in former seasons. The Quince ia el , 
no uae on a dry aoil and a dry aeaaon, and 
under any oiroumstanoea the trees are shortlived. 

I think it is beat to stick to the Pear stock and 
lift the roots when neoeaaary. 

Easter Beurre. —Thia is one of the best late 
Pears in a good climate. Thia year it haa done 
better with ua aa a pyramid than usual. The 
bright sunshine and warmth have given the 
akin of the fruits a bright healthy colour, free 
for the most part from the dark mildewy streaks 
and patches ao common in the fruits of this 
variety when grown in an inferior climate. I 
think this good old Pear deaervea a south walL 
Gathering late Pears and Apples.— 
These should bs allowed to hang their full 
period of time, or the fruits will shrivel. Some 
of the oomplaints we hear of late Pears ripening 
prematurely are due to premature gathering. I 
like the very late fruits to hang aa long aa they 
will, but not to permit them to fall. 

The mischief the birds do ia, in some dis¬ 
tricts, immense. They piok holes in the finest 
and best-ooloured fruits. This year Louise Bosme 
of Jersey and Marie Louise have sustained the 
most damage. There ia nothing for it but to 
net up all ohoioe Pears on walls. The standards 
and pyramids are more difficult to protect. 
The tomtits do a lot of mischief to Pears, and I 
notice the blackbirds have been busy among the 
soft-fleshed Apples. 

Labelling fruit-trees. —All fruit-tress 
should be plainly labelled as soon as planted with 
some labels that will last a long time. 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Rose notes. —Another month or so, and the 
season for planting Roses will be here. It is 
generally admitted that November is the best 
month for planting Roses ; they are, of course, 
planted, when the weather is mild and open, up 
till the end of Marob, and Teas and others that 
are bought in pots may be planted at any time 
up till midsummer, or during the summer. 

Still, the best season for planting is the autumn, 
as when planted in November the roots begin 
work, and when pruned in Maroh they have 
plenty of roots at work to feed the advancing 
buds. The roots should be shortened as soon as 
the plants are reoeived, and if the heads are 
large some of the longest branches should be 
shortened baok—not finally pruned, but the 
head lightened. This will ease the roots a 
little, and assist in the early establishment of 
the plants. There are 
Many ways of employing Roses in the em¬ 
bellishment of the garden by those who have 
taste and energy. The other day I saw an iron 
fenoe, snrroundiog a small front garden in a 
country town, overtopped by a strong, vigorous 
plant of the Tea Rose Hom6?e. It was lite¬ 
rally covered with buds and blossoms, free from 
everything in the way of blight or mildew; and 
Rose-hedges of this and other free-growing Teas 
would be a great attraotion, and especially wel¬ 
come to the ladies who wish to out their own 
flowers for the room, as here they might out 
and oome again. 

Early-blooming Roses — To have early 
blossoms in a presentable oondition we must 
have a wall planted with such kinds as Gloire de 
Dijon, William Allen Richardson, Marshal 
Niel, Souvenir d’un Ami, Catherine Mermet, 

Ac. Our Rose-wall is one of the most useful 
things we possess in spring for the supply of 
buds and blossoms for outting. 

Biennials, suoh as Sweet Williams, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Foxgloves, Ac., should be planted 
out now. They form pretty groups in the 
borders, a yard or so across, less or more 
according to the size of the border. Foxgloves 
and the Evening Primrose (CEnothera biennis) 
look well in semi-wild scenery. I remember, 
when visiting a garden in Devonshire some 
years ago, turning a oorner suddenly and ooming 
out upon a steep hillside sprinkled over with 
this CEnothera among the Ferns and Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and noting how very effeotive It 
looked. 

Yuooas and dwarf Junipers. —These make 
rather a pretty combination on the Grass in 
some quiet nook. The common Savin and the 
prostrate Juniper may be mixed, to give 
variety of tint and growth. The Ynooas, 
springing out of the dark base are very 
effeotive. The effect is heightened if a Moss- 
crowned stone juts out from amid the growth of 
the Junipers. 

Beds of Violas to flower in spring.— 

The soil should be well prepared as soon as 
the bedding plants are removed, and when it 
works freely plant the Violas 6 inohes apart, 
if a thlok effeotive mass is wanted. It is difficult 
to tell nowadays where the Pansy begins and 
the Viola ends; but both of the groups are 
good for spring bedding. 

Bulbs of all kinds, exoept Gladioli and 
Ranunculi, may be planted now, either ir 
patches or lines in the borders, or in specially 
planted beds in the parterre. The bulb mer¬ 
chants now facilitate this latter kind of planting 
by importing suitable kinds of Hyaoinths, 
tubers, Ao., arranged in colours, at a moderate 
price. 

Tree Ivies. —These are now moot interesting o _ 

and effeotive, being covered with blossoms. I required. It takes a severe frost to < _ 

Some of our largest specimens are 5 feet I Carrots when the roots are small and well pro- 
through. I tooted with soil; but when a sharp and pro- 
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Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes.— The young plants, whether seed¬ 
lings or rooted from cuttings, intended for 
fruiting in pots in spring, should be kept 
sturdy by exposing them to full light on a shelf 
near the glass. Complaints are sometimes 
made of the blossoms of Tomatoes not netting 
well early in the season. In my experienoe the 
large fruited kinds do not set so well as the 
medium-sized varieties. I have never had any 
difficulty with Criterion. Dedham Favourite, 
a handsome smooth round variety, also nets 
well. 

Late sown Carrots.— These will continue 
growing for sometime yet, and should be left fas 
the ground and drawn as young Carrots - 1 
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longed frost seta in, scatter a little dry litter 
over the bed and leave it on as long as the frost 
continues. The roots must all be lifted before 
they thrown out new fibres in spring. 

Pabsnips should be left in the ground and 
bo lifted as required till February, when all 
must be taken up, as when the second growth 
begins in spring the flesh turns to fibre. 

Salad plants in autumn and winter.— 
Lettuce and Endive are now plentiful or should 
be. Young Onions, Tarnip Radishes, and the 
usual flavouring herbs, such as Tarragon and 
Chervil, must also be had. Beet-root, of course, 
a a prime necessity in salad making, but a 
winter supply of Beet-roots will be laid up in 
some cool frost-proof place, easily accessible. 
But frosty nights and damp foggy days will 
soon come, and full grown Lettuces in the open 
air, if unprotected, will suffer from frost, in faot, 
a frozen Lettuce or Endive very soon decays, 
hence the necessity 
now for having a 
stock of Lettuces and 
Endives in frames. 

Besides the full - 
grown plants for im¬ 
mediate use there 
should also be other 
plants coming on 
under cover to take 
up the succession. 

Old Melon and 
Cucumber beds might 
be levelled and stirred 
up, and planted with 
strong Lettuce and 
Endive plants to grow 
on steadily till Christ¬ 
mas. 

Sheltering Let¬ 
tuces in the open- 
air. Small seedling 
plants will generally 
pass through the 
winter all right; it’s 
the large, full-grown 
Lettuces which suffer. 

Now the tree-leaves 
are falling, if they 
are gathered up dry 
and placed in between 
the Lettuoes or En¬ 
dives when they are 
dry also, so that 
they both are com¬ 
pletely covered, they 
will be effectually 
sheltered, and kept 
in a nice fresh con¬ 
dition, ready for use 
at any moment. 

Cauliflowers will 
need protection in 
case of a sudden frost. 

For the present, if 
the leaves are tied 
closely round the 
heart it will, for the 
time being, suffice; 
but it will also be a 
good plan to lift a 
lot of the backward 
plants and either 
plant them thickly in 
a oold pit, or, if no 
such convenience can 
bj bad, plant them with heads to the north, 
thickly, in some situation where they can be 
easily covered. 

Cucumbers in frames will now soon be over. 
A lining of warm manure round the bed will 
keep up the warmth and encourage the plants 
to swell off the late fruits. The plants in the 
house should be grown steadily on, with only 
a moderate use of the heating apparatus, but a 
comfortable bottom - heat will be benefioial. 
Keep the rubble over the pipes moist. Follow 
up trenching at every opportunity. 

E. Hobday, 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The Tree of Heaven (Ailantus glandulosus). 
—This noble tree, which was introduced into 
this country from China, has been a very 
attractive object in town gardens (and, indeed, 
everywhere) this autumn, partly from the faot 
of the tropioal heat of the summer having 
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fined to a single annual shoot —i e., out down to 
the ground in winter, and the strongest shoot 
seleotsd and allowed to grow to its full extent. 
This will often reach a height of 8 feet or 
10 feet in a single season, and when treated in 
this way, the foliage assumes superb dimensions, 
and the plant gives a fine effeot when surrounded 
with Cannae, Castor-oil plants, or, indeed, any 
of the sub-tropical or fine-foliage class. In the 
Common Fig (Ficus Carioa), we have yet 
another admirable town subject, possessing a 
splendid constitution, bold and handsome foli¬ 
age, and the power of enduring an impure or 
smoke-laden atmosphere to a remarkable degree. 
The Fig prefers the support of a wall, or fence, 
to standing alone, and will always succeed 
better in a warm and sunny oorner than any¬ 
where else. Fruit can, of course, hardly be 
looked for in the unfavourable surroundings of 
a town garden, though a f iw may occasionally 
be gathered ; but the 
beauty of its foliage 
alone is sufficient to 
recommend the Fig 
as deserving of a 
place in every garden 
situated within the 
precincts of a large 
town. 

Rhododendrons.— 

In any position, or 
under any circum¬ 
stances, the Rhodo¬ 
dendron is one of the 
most desirable and 
useful of all shrubs j 
persistently ever - 
green, handsome in 
foliage at all seasons, 
gorgeous in flower, 
and requiring no oare 
whatever beyond the 
preparation of the 
ground in the first 
place, it fulfils all 
requirements, and 
in towns is especi¬ 
ally valuable from 
its smoke • resisting 
qualities. When care¬ 
fully lifted, with a 
good ball of earth, 
the Rhododendron 
may be transplanted 
with the greatest 
ease and oertainty 
in either autumn 
or spring. Choioe 
named kinds I do 
not reoommend for 
town planting, those 
known as Hybrid 
Seedling being muoh 
more suitable. 

B. C. R. 


A PRETTY 
GREENHOUSE. 
The annexed illus¬ 
tration shows well 
how beautiful and 
effective the plants 
In a greenhouse can 
be made to appear 
when, in addition to 
being individually good specimens of their kind, 
they are grouped in a natural and unconven¬ 
tional way without stages. This excellent plan 
of placing the plants when at their best in bold 
groups in the greenhouse i> happily gaining 
ground, although not as yet practised to any¬ 
thing like the extent that it ought to be. Stages 
and other oontrivanoea in greenhouses to bring 
up the plants close to the glass, so that they may 
receive as much light as possible, are absolutely 
requisite in the culture of good specimen plants 
of any kind ; but when this object is attained 
and they are at their best, they should be 
plaoed, as before said, in bold groups in a house 
set apart for that purpose, and where they oan 
be seen to the best advantage. The group of 
plants in question comprise some hardy wnito 
Lilies in pots, and a Fan Palm, pots of Sweet 
Peas in the background; Maiden-hair Ferns, 
and a Myrtle, some pots of Isolepis and Begonia, 
a small Aloe, and Haresfoot Fern ; all plants of 
easy oulture. H. B. 
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suited it exaotly, and partly because from the 
same cause the tree has fruited, or rather 
seeded, very abundantly, and the numberless 
purplish-brown seed-vessels, which greatly 
resemble a two-bladed screw-propeller, have 
added a distinct feature, aud attracted a good 
deal of attention. The foliage of the Ailantus 
resembles to a considerable extent that of the 
Sumaoh, and to this (the Rhus) family it is, 
indeed, closely related; but it is of a bolder 
description taken altogether, and does not 
assume the rioh hues of the latter subjeot in 
autumn. The tree is perfectly hardy, and resists 
the injurious effects of a smoky or impure 
atmosphere in a remarkable degree. It also 
possesses a wonderful amount of vitality, 
established trees that have been out right 
down to the ground having been known to 
I produce strong suckers in all directions after 
| having lain dormant two or three years. 


Pictures from our readers’ gardens: View in a greenhouse at Winterton Lodge, Littlehampton. Engraved for 
Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. F. Aldridge. 

Every one of these suckers would in time 
become a fall-flfzad flowering tree, and as the 
growth is rapid, it does not take many years to 
produce a fine speoimen. As a town tree, the 
Ailantus has few rivals; it has a noble ap¬ 
pearance when in full leafage, and being, more¬ 
over, a good shade tree, is thoroughly deserving 
of greatly extended oultivation. 

The Japanese Paulownia (P. imperi&lis) 
is another first-olass town tree, rapid in growth, 
exceedingly handsome in appearance, and en¬ 
during smoke and dust almost uninjured. 

Though perfectly hardy, and possessing a most 
vigorous constitution, the Paulownia does not 
suooeed nearly so well in northern towns as in 
London and other southern cities, or on the 
oontinent; the fact being that it is of a semi- 
tropical character, and not thoroughly at home, 
except under the influence of abundant warmth 
and sunshine. Although it forms a handsome 
speoimen when allowed to grow nncheoked, I 
think this tree never looks so well as when oou- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. Meadow-sweets (Spirseas) are, perhaps, the pushing up a flower-spike. An imported plant 

- moat Important, the moat noteworthy being of Oattleya Moaai® U rooting in thla window In 

THE PREPARATION OP PLANTS FOR 8. japonioa, whioh ia aent over in great qoan- a way I never aaw equalled in anOrohid-honae, 
FORCING. titlea from Germany and Holland, and may be and pushingup several healthy ahoota, whilata 

lira general way planta are taken np and had oheap In olumpa whioh, having atrong plant of O. Trlan® ia just finishing up a grown 
atarted for foroing at onoe, which la a great crowna, may be depended on to produoe many with a apathe in it. Barkerias are aleo grow- 
mistake, aa with their roota disturbed and apikea of sweet-scented flowera. Although not Ing in this window, producing abundanoe of roeea 


u«u«i a . This beingao, in the month of Novem- the moat lovely violet-pink blossoms. ---,-- - . . . r 

bar, no time ahould be lost in making selections these aorta can be potted in November, and imported plant as a weekly present for hla Bisters, 
of what ia moat useful and getting them together, stood in oold frames, where they will atart pleading, that although it ffivsa more trouble, and 

and both evergreen and deciduous pianos may gradually and be ready to be drawn from for ia longer before it flowera, that there is a onanoeor 

then be safely moved ; and, onoe in the pots, it foroing. its being something new and good. I rather 

la a good plan to stand them where they oan be Lilibs op th* Valley are also imported in auapeot Master Tom studies his pocket, and 1 
•unrounded or plunged in a bed of fresh fallen the same way, and may be had in single orowna am sure if theae girls y®*® “7 sisters that 1 
leaves, whioh by the gentle warmth they afford or large olumpa, the latter Doing the moat pre- would invest in established pi ante for them, If 
will slightly excite the planta and aid materially ferable, aa they form nloe, oompaot tufts with I only made a bi-weekly present. In thia saw® 
In enabling them to get renewed hold of the plenty of leaves, whioh are a great ornament window waa a healthy plant of Filumna nobUla 
aoiL Among the evergreen aeotion of planta and set-off to their delicate blossoms. In foroing just finishing up a fair-sized growth; Onmaium 
adapted for foroing none are more showy and Lily of the Valley early, it ia neoessary to keep papilio and 0. Krameri, both healthy; and 
valuable than the plants in the dark and uniformly moist, Oncidium dasy style in bloom. In a shady 

Rhododendrons, quite large bushes of whioh may beat be done by using inverted pota position in the same apartment I saw about a 
whioh may be dug up, and potted without over the orowna, or covering them with a good dozen kinda of Maadevallias growing freely; 
feeling muoh oheok. All that is neoessary la to layer of damp Moss or Cocoa-nut-fibre, whioh Odontogloasum Alexandre, O. Cervanteal, and 
oat round them with a sharp apade, ao aa to treatment waxes them up, as it ia a oloae imi- Roaal, Epidendrum nemorale and E. vite llm u m , 
aeoure a ball aa big aa the pot will admit, to tation of their natural conditions. Another Comparettia maoropleotron, Cattleya oltrina, 
the shape of whioh the ball ahould be trimmed, valuable plant for foroing ia Miltonia Weltoni, and many others. It is a 

and then* rammed in tight with a little freah Solomon’s Seal, whioh bears numerous remarkable faot that all theae planta are 

peat, to fill up the interstioee. The aorta of ohaate, ailver-ooloured, bell-shaped flowers at thriving well without any artificial heat, 
Rhododendrons to ohooae are the early kinds, the axils of the leaves, up the entire length of and are really rooting more freely than^ la 
as they require little foroing to get them in ita graofully arohing sterna, and having very usually the case in a regularly constructed 
during Maroh and April, and none at all if elegant, delicate-looking, green foliage; this Orohid-houae. It is very ourioua that I 
wanted in bloom later on. To be of service, Convallaria affords very ohoioe bita for out- should have aooidentally stumbled upon these 
they must be well set with buds, which ting. In digging up the roota the strongest only amateur Orohid gro wers. It seems the brother 
may be distinctly seen at the ends of the should be selected, and the others planted waa first smitten with the Orohid mania, 
ahoota, aa they are very large and prominent, again in rich beds of mould, to grow on and be and Epidendrum vitellinum was the first plans 
and differ materially from those that form ready for lifting next year. D. S. to experiment upon, whioh the artful young 

wtod. Next in point of merit are —.-.. vagabond bought in flower (an established 

Habdt Azala»s, whioh, betid., being ilmoat AMATRimS’ nuflHinq plw»t). Ihope to Writ thb family tetar«o, 

equally ehowy, hav. th. additional merit of AMATEURS ORCHIDS. and aball be pleaaed to remrdthe way fa whioh 

bang aweet-eoented, and especially ia thia the I have reoently been on a walking tour through the plants oome through the winter, 
oaae with the yellow kinds, most of which are what is often called the garden of England* Matt. Bramble. 

deliciously fragrant. Like Rhododendrons, they I recollect many years ago hearing at a sohool - 

admit of being taken great liberties with in the examination that Kent waa famous for Cherries, unnaivn nmtVfl a VTVTRMTTAfq 

way of lifting, and may be dug up with large Hops, and pretty girls. I waa too late to find HOUSING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

balls and aet to work without feeling muoh the Cherries, but the latter were in great foroe. Chrysanthemums for all purposes, except 
oheok. I had pushed on aa far aa Faversham, when I plants whioh are grown for providing a very 

American Laurels (Kalmias), too, root waa congratulating myself upon soon inhaling late supply of flowera, will now soon be housed ; 
muoh in the same manner, forming perfect a whiff of the briny, when I waa oompelled to after this date it would not be wise to allow 
masses of hair-like feeders, which hold the peat stop through an attaok of gout; and by ohanoe them tb remain long out-of-doors without pro- 
together, ao that the individual planta may be seeing apartments in a nice house, buried with teotion ; frost may oome at any time now, and 
got with sufficient attached and open their flowers within and without, I determined that when the buds are affected by ifa the flowers get 
blossoms. Beautiful aa these are out-of-doors, here I would rest awhile. Of oourae, my name so orippled that they never properly develop, 
they are simply lovely when foroed, slightly was given, and the next morning I had the copy It ia useless to allow the planta to remain out- 
flushed, as they then are, with delicate pink, of Gardening for September 24th on my break- side after the flowers begin to show oolour iu 
whioh suffuses itself through the singularly fast-table, turned down at page 398, and a plant hopes of retarding them, as rains quickly spoil 
ofimped petals so waxy and oharming in form, in bloom of Mesoapinidium vuloanioum. This the blooms, causing the petals to rot. The 
Lilacs are specially adapted for foroing, and led to some ohat about plants, and I found out plants, when housed, should have as light a 
bv a little training or preparing may be had my landlady was a widow with three “ fair position as possible, and be as near the glass as 
either as little dwarf bushes or standards, the Maids of Kent "for daughters. These latter were cironmstanoes will admit. When first housed 
latter being particularly aervioeable for stand- Orohid oultivators, and a brother Tom in London ventilate freely both night and day, and, in 
ing in vases in conservatories, or to projeot waa their abettor, as he usually brought home faot, continue the same system of ventilation 
above other plants on greenhouse stages, in some fresh kind every week, espeoially those (avoiding direct draughts) after the flowers are 
either of whioh positions they show themselves recommended by Matt. Bramble ; so I had expanded. Plants grown for decorative pur- 
off to advantage. By starting and keeping betrayed myself, and had to give some practical poses only where quantity of flowers is the 
Lilaoa in the dark, the flowers oome white hints to my lady friends; but really they would primary objeofc should bo slightly disbudded— 
without losing their sweet odour, and are very bring themselves and their Orohid blooks and that is, if a few large-sized blooms are wished 
valuable for cutting or working up in bouquets, baskets so olose to my poor foot that I could for; in suoh a oase all the flower-buds formed 
To have Lilacs and other deciduous plants of a soaroely keep my temper. I find these young at the sides of the branches ahould be removed, 
similar nature really good, they must be ladies have now nearly a hundred kinds of retaining only the oentral one. If four or five 
pruned annually, so aa to get plenty of nioe Orchids growing in a window, and all are in branohes on each plant are treated in this 
young wood, whioh pruning should be done on excellent condition; it is some consolation manner, the loss of flower-buds will not bo muoh 
part of the stook in November, and the plants for me to know that the hints I have sent you felt, and blooms of large size will be obtained, 
should then be lifted and replanted in order to from time to time have been faithfully followed Chrysanthemums ahould bo freely fed from 


rother Tom, it seems, usually buys a freshly 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 


D. S. to experiment upon, which the artful young 
vagabond bought In flower (an established 
plant). I hope to visit thia family later on, 
and shall be pleaaed to reoord the way iu whioh 


Matt. Bramble. 


Lilacs are si 
by a little trai 
either as little 


should then be lifted and replanted in order to from time to time have been faithfully followed Chrysanthemums ahould bo freely fed from 
induoe abundanoe of roots olose home; aa muoh out, and with marked success ; so I think it may this stage of their growth, giving them stirau- 
upon these, and the growth they form depends be of servioe to others similarly situated if I lants of some sort every time that water is re- 
the quantity of bnds they set, whioh only enumerate the kinds whioh I saw doing so well qnired at the roots. Many growers think that 
appear on shoots that are strong. in this Kentish dwelling-house. In flower was as soon as the flowers oommenoe to unfold stimu- 

Bush Honeysuckles (Weigelas) are first- a plant of Onoidium ornithorrhynoum—not a lants should be withdrawn; but that ia just the 
olass shrubs for foroing, as they are exceedingly showy kind, bat its flowers are deliciously time when the greatest strain Is put upon the 
florlferous, respond to heat readily, and last sweet, yielding a fragrance resembling Hello- plants, and feeding then with suitable material 
a long time in perfection. The beat kind is trope, or Cherry Pie, as It is familiarly is one of the ohief means whereby flowers, both 
W. Van Houttei, whioh has larger and deeper- oalled. This should be grown by all amatenrs. large in size and long in the florets, oan be 
coloured blooms than the old W. amabllis, and A good-sized plant oan be obtained for abont obtained, and, what is more, their colours are 
makes a rare show. five shillings. It flowera during the autnmn clearer and better defined than when the use of 

The Guelder Rose is another fine subject, months, the spikes are branohed and some liquid-manure ia stopped at this stage of their 
with its large globular balls of pure white 2 feet in length, the flowers pale mauve in growth. Cironmstanoes must be one’s guide as 
flowers. With some this ia thought a difficult oolour and remarkably sweet. It had been to the kind of manure to be used, for I find 
plant to manage, but it ia only shy-blooming grown In the south window where it obtained there is nothing like a ohange of food; under 
when dug from shrubberies without any prepa- abundance of light, the blind being drawn down this method of treatment the planta appear to 
ration, where it oomes up with very little root for about three hours during the hottest part of aoqnlre renewed vigour. Of liquid-manures 
and starts feebly without expanding its bios- the day; here also was a healthy plant of from the oowhouaes and stable, I prefer the 
some; bat transplanted annually, and well L»Ua autumnalis just finishing a fine growth former; but where liquid-manure cannot be 
treated as to soil and manure, and pruned aa with a spaths; Leella albida, whioh, although had from tanks fed from suoh plaoes, drainings 
re comm e n ded above, it is one of the heat things doing well, will not bloom this season. LesUa from a heap of manure, through throwing dean 
for potii Coming to herbaceous plants, the aaosps, however, has done well, mid Is jest water over It and allowing It to soak through 
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the manure and oolleot In a pit at the aide of 
the heap, form a good anbetitute. Sheep manure, 
gathered freah from the fields and plaoed in a bag 
to prevent it from mixing with the water, forma a 
good fertiliser ; and deer droppings, treated in 
the same way, alio make exoellent liquid- 
manure, if put in a tub or tank of water, and 
aoaked for, aay, twelve houra. A aafe guide is 
to uae auch liquid manure when about the 
colour of brown brandy. Llquida made aa 
described ahould be given every time the 
plants require water for, aay, a week ; then 
give them a few doaea of soot-water aa a change. 
Soot is almost indispensable to the growth of 
Chrysanthemums ; applied in a liquid form, It 
soon changes the colour of the foliage from pale 
to dark green. Some add soot to the water, 
stirring it and pouring on the aoil, but auch 
applications choke up the passage-way for 
future waterings. The best method of making 
soot-water is to plaoe as much of it as 
may be required in a sack sufficiently close 
to prevent it from being washed out; the 
water soaking through it within the bag gets 
charged with its properties and becomes a 


what Impatient of being kept too cold. 
Where the plants are obliged to be kept oool, 
the roots, like those of the large-flowered sec¬ 
tion, must be in a semi-dry state.—T. B. 


A GOOD MARKET FERN. 

Ferns are very popular market plants, and 
come into Covent Garden in great quantities, 
and probably next in popularity to the well- 
known Maiden hair Fern (Adiantum ouneatum), 
stands the variety forming the subject of the 
annexed illustration of a typical market speci¬ 
men of the Golden Polypody (Phlebodlum 
aureum). It is a variety of easy culture, 
thriving admirably in any moderately warm 
greenhouse, and being particularly well adapted 
for room decoration, on acoount of Its standing 
gas so well, it is largely purchased by florists 
for furnishing purposes. The costermongers, 
too, buy it largely, a pretty sure test that it is 
a thoroughly popular and saleable variety, its 
flue glaucous fronds contrasting well with other 
plants. It is also very useful and effective when 
in quite a small state, and goes well with little 


ripen on the plant before cutting off the flower- 
head ; but birds are so fond of the seeds, as soon 
as they are ripe, that If you fail to cover the 
plants with nets, or to take them out of their 
reach, you may probably lose them ML— 
Practical. 

1930 —Treatment of single Dahlias. — 
The easiest and best way to obtain a good stock 
of single Dahlias is to save seeds from good 
varieties, sow them over a hotbed in February, 
and prick out the plants in pots as soon as the 
first leaves are formed after the seed leaves. 
The old roots may be kept in any dry plaoe 
during the winter, where no frost oan reach 
them. When the shoots are formed in the 
spring, take them off and strike them in a hot¬ 
bed in March. Each cutting should be planted 
separately in a thumb-pot. It does not matter 
what manure is used ; but the soil where they 
are planted need not be very rich.—J. D. E. 

2013.—Anthracite coal.— In reply to 
the question addressed to me by •• Black brook,” 
I will gladly give him m? own experienoe. I 
have used anthracite ooal and nothing else for 



A market specimen of the Golden Polypody (Phlcbodium aureum). 


valuable manure. Guano-water finds favour with 
some Chrysanthemum growers. It is easily 
prepared and is excellent; a 4-inch potful 
to thirty-six gallons of water is a safe 
quantity to use. Chrysanthemums should 
now be carefully examined for mildew. It 
affects the under sides of the leaves of some 
varieties more than others. The most efficacious 
way of cleansing the plants from it is to lay 
them on their sides, and syringe the leavoi and 
stems thoroughly with water in which flowers 
of sulphur has been dissolved, or, where the 
plants are only slightly affioted, dust the leaves 
with dry sulphur. I prefer the brown sort to 
that of the ordinary colour; it is not so con¬ 
spicuous. Bishop’s Waltham. 


Winter Cactus (Epiphyllum truncatum) 
—The different varieties of this pretty speoies 
ahould, if possible, have a little more warmth 
in the winter than a cool greenhouse, where 
the temperature in the nights is often only 
just above freezing. This is particularly 
che case when they are grown on the 
Fereskla stock in the way that is usually 
adopted, as the stock iq. question is some- 
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specimens of Maiden hair and Pterls serrulate 
and P. cretica and P. cretica albo-lineata in filling 
small flower-stands or vases. H. B. 


2021.— Tacsonias not flowering.— The 
reason of your Tacsonla not flowering Is evi¬ 
dently for the want of more light and air. 
What with the roof being partially shaded and 
the shade from it* own growth, it is too much 
in the dark for the growth to get ripened 
suifi ffently to produoe flowers. As these plants 
flower on young wood I should advise you to cut 
away all the loose shoots back to the wires. 
This should be done in November. Next spring 
when growth commences again do not put on any 
shading, and thin out the shoots where they 
crowd each other. As the shoots hang down, 
let them be from 1 foot to IS inches apart.— 
Practical. 

1987.—Harvesting Sunflower eeede. 
—You most out off the old flower-heads aa 
soon as you find the seeds are of a brownish 
colour, and hang them up in a greenhouse or 
shed for a week or two, when it will be easy 
enough to get out the seeds. If you are not 
troubled with birds, you may allow the seed to 


several years, and my boiler is a “vertica 
tubular r> one. The coal ahould be broken up 
Into pieces about the size of an Orange, and be 
lighted by means of paper, wood, and a hand¬ 
ful or more of ordinary house ooal, with a good 
draught. When anthracite ooal has caught 
fire and is burning well, reduce the draught, 
and fill up the furnaoe with the ooal. 
The fire may be “ banked up ” at night. 
It should last at least twelve hours without 
any attention. Once in every twenty-four 
hours the dust should be gently raked out with 
an iron rod. I never heard of anthracite coal 
" melting the boiler,” but the great danger is of 
boiling the water in the pipes, or, on the 
other hand, of so reducing the supply of air 
that the fire goes out. Nothing but care and 
experience can decide how muoh the dampers 
must be left open. This coal I consider clean, 
almost free from sulphur, practically smokeless, 
very economical, and requires less attention 
than any other fuel I know of. 1 will gladly 
give “ Black brook " any other information ho 
may require.—M. A., Clifton. 

1920.—Ammonia-water as manure — 
Gas-liquor is sometimes used as a manure when 
well diluted with water—say, 1 gallon of liquor 
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to 20 gallon! of water. It should be used at first 
with great caution, as it sometimes contains 
bodies highly poisonous to vegetation. In any 
case, it should not be applied oftener than once 
a-week where the plant roots are confined in 
pots. Its value as a manure consists in the 
ammonia it contains.— Richard Mann. 


GAS AND GREENHOUSES.—II. 

Our problem then being to ascertain the oost of 
heating our greenhouse by means of water- 
pipes warmed by gas, we are met by another 
difficulty—viz., How is the temperature to be 
ascertained, and at what part of the pipes is it 
to be taken? If where it starts from the 
boiler, it will show a much greater heat there 
than if taken midway in its course, or at the 
moment prior to its return into the boiler. For 
any reliable comparison or tabulation we must 
fix the how and the where this temperature is 
to be taken. I am very desirous that my 
results may be easy of verification, and, if need 
be, correction by anyone having the necessary 
appliances and time at command ; and there¬ 
fore let me state at once what apparatus has 
been employed in these experiments : Two 
clinical thermometers for taking the temperature 
of the water in midstream of the pipes ; a group 
of three patent high-duty gas-burners; these 
bear no maker’s name, but are very powerful, 
and were supplied with the stove—a very 
diminutive affair, not much larger than a man’s 
hat, and at the smallness of which I laughed 
when it was first put in by the gasfitter; a 
large test meter, recording on its four dials, up 
to 1,000 cubic feet, by hundredths of a foot; 
two standard drv-bulb thermometers ; and the 
pressure-gauge belonging to the local gas 
company. My greenhouse is about 17 feet by 
15 feet; it is a lean-to, glazed with 21 oz. glass, 
is of modern construction, leans on the eastern 
side against a high house, and averages 10 feet 
high; on the north and south sides of which the 
i ewer 30 inches are wall, and there is no glass 
Whatever, but only a wall of flint, towards 
which the roof slopes on the western side ; its 
cubical contents are about 2,500 feet, and it has 
80 feet run of 3-inch pipes, placed on the north, 
south, and west sides. My apparatus will 
admit of a large consumption—say, 150 feet of 
gas per hour, but my investigations have not 
been directed to know what large quantities of 
gas will do, but rather to see what a little gas 
judiciously applied will do, and to attain with 
some precision the actual amount of cost for a 
definite and measurable result. I do not 
think this has been done before. Ths gas boiler 
has been fixed alongside the hot-water boiler, 
and connected therewith so as to work indepen¬ 
dently, or as supernumerary, at the will of the 
operator, and in these experiments it has been 
used quite as an independent arrangement. Let 
me not forget to give another important factor— 
viz., the prioe of gas, which is of a good average 
quality, and may be taken at 16 candle power ; 
and although the pressure-gauge indications will 
seem to many readers extraordinary, and per¬ 
haps abnormal by reason of their smallness, 
they have been verified and may be taken as 
correct. The prioe is 3s. 3d. per 1,000 cubic feet 
of meter indication, and as this is approximately 
4d. per 100 feet, I have taken that price for 
a basis in making these estimates. And here 
let me Bay a word or two of timely caution to those 
who think of resorting to gas as a means of 
heating greenhouses, against being deceived by 
vague and misleading advertisements. Many 
suoh appear from time to time, the authors of 
which know, or ought to know, that only re¬ 
morse and dissatisfaction on the part of the 
purchaser oan possibly follow; and some of 
these contrivances, shown in model by an adroit 
salesman, would almost deceive an expert. 
Among those prominent in my mind is one that 
runs thus—“ Capable of heating 6,000 cubic 
feet. Will bum one gallon of oil in 48 hours, 
and 4 oublc feet of gas per hour.” Now, a 
greenhouse of 6,000 cubic feet means one—say, 
a lean-to—12 feet high at the back, 8 feet at the 
eave, and 20 yards long—in fact, a really large 
structure; and this advertisement implies, if it 
does not actually say, that this 20 yards long 
greenhouse of 10 feet wide and 10 feet high 
can be warmed by this apparatus with a con¬ 
sumption of only 4 feet of gas per hour ! Now, 

4 feet of gas per hour is about the consumption 
of the very dingiest street lamp that one can 


find; and to pretend that the temperature of a 
6,000 cubic foot house could be in the very 
slightest degree warmed by any such supply of 
gas is as near to a false pretence as anything 
can well be. To be sure, it would “ warm ” the 
house in the same sense that a spoonful of 
brandy put into a large fish-pond would turn it all 
into brandy-and-water ; but it would not raise 
the temperature of the house one single degree 
—nay, not one-tenth part of a degree. I could 
impale many other “vague and misleading” 
advertisements in like manner; but the one I 
have taken is the first that comes to hand. 

W. Lank Sear. 

(To be continued.) 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

POT BOUQUETS. 

Pot bouquets, as they are called in Covent- 
garden-market, where the demand for them is 
very large, are exceedingly pretty for room 
decoration, and are now very largely used in 
the window casements and apartments of town 
dwellings. Our illustration shows quite a 
bouquet-like arrangement, consisting of crimson 
Tulips and Lilies of the Valley, neatly fringed 
with Maiden-hair Fern. Potfuls of Snowdrops 
may also be made up very attractively, if taste¬ 
fully fringed with Ferns and blue Scillas. 
Many other spring-flowering bulbs might like¬ 
wise be associated with Ferns or other hand¬ 
some-leaved plants with advantage. Mixtures 
of bulbs planted in zinc trays, or rather pans, j 


moniacal salts alone are frequently very effec¬ 
tive, because they supply the element that w&i 
relatively deficient in the soil. Continued ap¬ 
plications of ammonia alone would gradually 
diminish the stock of phosphoric acid, &c., and 
the ammonia would cease to be effective. By 
the term stimulant, the querist evidently meant 
something which has only a temporary effect, but 
some of our contributors use the word stimu¬ 
lant even when referring to manures of the moat 
permanont description.— Richard Mann. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY JAPANESE EVERGREENS. 
No. 1 .— Conifers. 

Probably the majority of the evergreen treei 
and shrubs introduced into this country from 
Japan are the most valuable hardy exotica 
which our gardens now possess ; and we pur¬ 
pose, considering their great importance, to 
enumerate the best kinds, dividing them into 
two heads—1, Conifers, and 2, ordinary Ever¬ 
greens. 

The Japanese Cedar (Cryptomeria japonioa) 
is one of the first to claim our notice. It has 
been many years in this country, and ia 
tolerably well known, and when in good health 
is a very fine tree indeed, attaining a height 
of 120 feat. It Is of a beautiful bright-green 
colour in summer, changing to a deeper and 
duller colour during winter. The elegant 
Japanese Cedar (C. elegans), whioh forms the 
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A pot bouquet. Drawn and engraved from a market specimen. 


and set in shallow wioker baskets, covered with 
Moss, through which the bulbs grow, and when 
in flower have a handsome appearance. Now is 
the time to lay in a stock, and at once plant, of 
almost all kinds of suitable bulbs for the pur¬ 
pose in view ; and it is a good plan, where a 
comfortably warm greenhouse is available, to 
keep up a regular stock of Ferns in small pots, 
to be used also in the manner here indicated. 
Maiden hair, Pteris cretica, P. erotica albo- 
lineata, and P. serrulata, and the Golden Poly¬ 
pody (Phlebodium aureum), are amongst the 
most suitable kinds, as they are easily culti¬ 
vated, and are all of very elegant appearance. 


1862.— Making manure - water.— Un¬ 
fermented manure should make a better liquid 

K " »nt food than that which has been fermented. 

ere is a certain loss of nitrogen during fermen¬ 
tation, even when the process is skilfully con¬ 
ducted—when carelessly conducted the loss may 
be serious. Further, the ammoniacal compounds 
are more soluble, and, consequently, more im¬ 
mediately available for plant food before fer¬ 
mentation, as during fermentation they combine 
with the organic matter of the litter to form 
difficultly soluble compounds which decompose 
only slowly in the soil. With regard to the 
last part of your query, ammonia alone can 
hardly be termed a plant food. It is an im¬ 
portant constituent of most plant foods. The 
chief components of a complete plant food are 
phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen in one of 
its many forms, and no ono of these components 
by Itself will serve the purpose. It is true that 
when applied to soils which oontain an abundant 
supply of phosphoric acid and potash, am- 
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subject of the annexed illustration, is one of the 
most beautiful coniferous trees in existence, 
especially in a young state. It has a robust, 
upright trunk, with short horizontal branches, 
and branohlets pendulous at their extremities. 
It is bright-green in summer, changing towards 
the autumn to a bronzy-crimson hue, forming a 
most striking object during the winter months. 
Other kinds of this Cedar worth attention are 
C. elegans nana, a dwarf form of the preceding 
kind; C. japonica Lobbi, a compact-growing 
kind ; C. japonica nana, a very dwarf pro 
cumbent bushy shrub, suitable for a rook 
garden; and C. japonioa spiralis, a curious 
slender-growing kind. All the Japanese Cedars 
require deep, rich soil, with abundance of 
moisture, not stagnant, and to be sheltered 
from piercing winds. 

The Japan Cypresses (Retinosporas) are a 
group of perfectly hardy coniferous plants, 
very varied as to height, and of the greatest merit 
for the lawn and rock garden, filling up bare 
flower-beds in winter, and for potting to deco¬ 
rate window-boxes or balconies they are quite 
first-rate. The best kinds are as follows : The 
Heath-like Japan Cypress (R. ericoides), Fern¬ 
like (R. filicoides), Thread-bearing (R. filifera), 
the Club-Moss-leaved (R. lyoopodioides), the 
common (R. obtusa) silver and golden varie¬ 
gated (R. obtusa var.argentea and R. obtusa var. 
aurea), compact and pigmy-compact (R. obtusa 
var. oompaota and R. obtusa var. pygm®a), P ea ‘ 
fruited and golden Pea-fruited (R. pisifera and 
R. pisifera var. aurea), Plume-like Japanese 
Cypress and its silvery and golden varieties 
(R. plumosa, R. plumosa var. argentea, and R. 
plumosa var. aurea). All the Japan Cypresses 
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thrive beat in a good, rather moist, toil, and 
aheltered from cutting wind*. 

Japanese Junipers. —The typical Japanese 
Juniper (J. japonioa) and its golden and silvery 
varieties are all plants highly desirable, and 
will thrive well in almost any position in good 
■oil. J. rigida is a low tree or shrnb, of grace- 
fill habit, leaves of a lively light-green colour, 
with a perceptible tinge of yellow. The orna¬ 
mental qualities of this Juniper are of a high 
order. J. prooumbens, as its name indicates, is 
a very dwarf and pretty species. 

Sikhold's Japan Pinus(P. parvi flora) attains 
a height of from 25 feet to 30 feet, is of com¬ 
pact habit, with glaucous green leaves, silvery 
on the under siae. It is an excellent plant 
for the lawn or shrubbery, and thrives beet in 
a moist, loamy soil. 

Tni Japanese Laubel (Podooarpus Nagtia) 
is a very beautiful tree, so-oalled from the 
shape of its leaves, attains a height of about 
30 feet or 40 feet; it is rather tender. The long- 
leaved Podooarp (P. maorophyllus) Is a beau¬ 
tiful and distinct evergreen tree, attaining a 


height of 25 feet or 40 feet. It has pale-green 
leaves, and is well worthy of a sheltered position 
in good soil. 

The Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidate) attains 
a height of from 30 feet to 40 feet, with spread¬ 
ing branohes. It is less dense than the common 
Yew. and has an irregular outline. The leaves 
are broader, more leathery in texture, and 
lighter in colour than those of the European 
species. Other kinds of these Yews are classed 
with the Oephalotaxus. Lord Harrington's Yew 
(0. pedunculate) is a shrub with spreading 
branches, with bright-green leaves from 1 Inch 
to 2 inches in length; C. pedunculate fastigiata 
a very distinct and ornamental variety of the 
preceding, with the habit of the Irish Yew. 
The foregoing Yews thrive well in any ordinary 
good garden soil. 

Ahbob- vrr.«s. —8 tandish’8 Japanese Abbor- 
vit x (Thuja Standishl).—A tree sometimes 
attaining a height of 40 feet or 60 feet. It has 
horizontal branohes, and the leaves are of a 
yellowish-green colour. The hatchet-leaved 
Arbor-vitae (Thujopeis dolabrata) is a most 
beautiful pyramidal tree, especially so in the 
young state. The branches assume a pendulous 
habit, the lower ones trailing on the ground. It 
attains a height of from 40 feet to 60 feet. It 
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does best In shady moist situations, in good 
deep soil. There are two other varieties oi this 
Arbor-vitie—T. dolabrata Itetivireus a dwarf 
kind, with slender branches, and T. dolabrata 
variegata, a picturesque variety, having the 
branchlets tipped with pale-cream odour. These 
also do best In a shady and moist situations, and 
in good soil. H. B. 


The Weeping Sophora (8. japonioa 
pendula).—There is no weeping tree with which 
I am acquainted that can equal this in beauty, 
but, unfortunately, It is of slow growth. Ten 
years ago I planted a tree here of this variety 
In a soil in which all kinds of Conifers and 
deciduous trees grow in the most luxuriant 
manner, but the Sophora makes but very in¬ 
different growth. It would, therefore, be 
interesting to hear if there are any trees In the 
country that are making satisfactory progress ; 
possibly our soil, whioh rests on red sandstone, 
is not quite suitable for the requirements of this 
tree, but all other Leguminous trees grow here 
freely.—J. 


The Red Maple (Acer rubrum).—Why is 
not this beautiful deciduous tree more exten¬ 
sively planted ? As an ornamental tree at all 
seasons few equal this in beauty ; in spring its 
flowers render it especially striking ; in summer 
its compact growth and tine foliage make it a 
, very effective shade tree ; whilst in autumn the 
i brilliant golden-yellow of its decaying leaves 
attracts the attention of even the most casual 
observer. It is not such a rapid grower as the 
Silver-leaved Maple (Acer dasyoarpum), but is 
neater in habit and much more handsome during 
early spring, its blossoms being deeper In colour 
and enduring for a muoh longer time—G. 

The common Barberry. —This forms in 
suitable positions a striking object at this season, 
when heavily laden with bright scarlet fruit. 
It should occupy a slightly elevated spot, ex¬ 
posed on all sides, to permit the plant to assume 
its true character. It is one of the the hand¬ 
somest of our native shrubs, and deserves more 
attention than it gets at the hands of the 
i modern planter. It has a chaste, elegant ap¬ 
pearance when In flower in spring and even 
I when leafless in winter plants of it are not un¬ 
ornamental. There are several varieties, 
though the only one with whioh I am acquainted 
that Is at all common, besides the normal type, 


Is the purple-leaved variety. The fruit of the 
common Barberry is sometimes used to make a 
preserve.—E. H. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Ttti season of activity among bees is now over. 
The present condition of every colony should 
be ascertained, and every preparation made for 
the oomlng winter. Each hive should contain 
Urge numbers of young bees and a prolific 
queen, and abundance of sealed stores, and pro¬ 
vision be made for sufficient and proper ventila¬ 
tion without cold draught. 

Feeding.—I f stimulative feeding has been 
oarried on with a view to the increase of popula¬ 
tion, it should now be discontinued, and the 
colonies fed up as rapidly as possible, so that 
the bees may be enabled to seal up their stores 
before the approach of oold weather. Hives 
having superabundance of stores may be de¬ 
prived of some of the oombs, whioh should be 
given to those stocks having a deficiency. 
Needy stocks, when fed, often take a long time 
to store and seal combs for themselves; it is 
therefore a good plan to place empty combs 
dose to the brood-nest of strong colonies, and 
feed abundantly. The bees being strong in 
numbers soon fill and seal such combs. As the 
eombe become filled they can be removed 
and plaoed in hives of stocks needing 
assistance, and other oombs put in their place 
to be filled. All oombs not covered by 
bees on both sides must be removed, and the 
size of the hive reduced by placing division 
bounds on eaoh side, so that the bees may be 
crowded Into as small a space as possible. This 
is an important item, as it often happens that 
oombs not oocupied by the bees during winter 
become damp and mouldy. Bees require empty 
oombs to cluster upon, the middle oombs being 
generally used for breeding, and the side oombs 
for stores. Where not formed by the bees, each 
oorab should have a hole out through it about 
f inch in diameter, and about 3 inches from the 
sop, to enable the bees to pass from one comb 
to another; this obviates the danger of their 
becoming chilled In winter by having to pass 
round the ends of the frames. 

Packing for winter.— The space between 
the hive and the outer casing is usually filled 
with chaff or oork-dust to prevent the escape of 
heat, and promote an even temperature within 
the hive. A calico quilt over the frames, with 
the addition of three or four thicknesses of satin 
or other thick warm material, weighted to keep 
all tight, is also neoessary. Or a chaff cover should 
be provided, consisting of a framework of wood, 
the size of the top of the hive, and 3 inohes 
deep, having sacking tacked loosely on to its 
bottom. This should be plaoed over the quilt, 
on top of the frames, and filled with chaff or 
cork dust, which should be gently pressed down 
into place. Entrances of hives should be left 
well open during winter for ventilation, but 
should remain contracted till all feeding is 
completed, on account of robber bees and 
wasps. 

Removing supers.— All supers should by this 
time have been removed. If left on after the 
oloee of the honey harvest, the contents are 
soon transferred to the body of the hive. To 
remove straw supers or bell-glasses, first pass a 
knife round under the rim ; then draw a piece 
of striog or fine wire between it and tho hive ; 
then blow In a little smoke and remove the 
super to a shady place some distance away from 
the hive, or into an outhouse or dark room 
(having an aperture to admit light), and place 
it upon three small blocks of wood, or some¬ 
thing of the kind ; the bees will soon leave the 
super and return to the hive. When the 
queen - excluder is not used, it sometime* 
happens that the queen is in the super on 
its removal, it may be concluded that thin 
is the case when the bees in the auper show- 
no signs of uneasiness, but the hive from 
which it was taken is seen to be in a state 
of excitement, arising from the bees having dis¬ 
covered the loss of the queen. When this is 
observed the super should be returned to the 
hive, and the operation again performed in a 
day or two. Another way is to dlaoonnect the 
super over night, wedging it up about an inch 
during the night the bees will join those in the 
parent hive, and the super can be removed 
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quite early In the morning, when very few 
beea will be found within It. The removal of 
section-boxes is mnoh more easily performed. 
A little smoke is blown among them, and those 
that are fixed together with propolis are separ¬ 
ated by means of a thin-bladed knife p assed 
between them; then they are lifted out one by 
one, and any adhering bees are brushed back 
Into the hive or on to the alighting board. 
These operations are performed with least 
difficulty in the middle of a bright, dear day, 
while many of the bees are abroad. 

_S. S. G. 

PRIZES FOR BORDER CARNATIONS. 
Skiing in onr garden the valne of self-coloured 
Carnations, we propose, in order to enoourage 
the raising of fine kinds, to giro prizes to the 
raisers of the belt self or border Carnations 
whioh shall be sent to be tried by ns. 

There, will be three equal prizes of £3, one for 
each group of colour. 

(1) will comprise whites , creams , and yellows . 

(2) reds, embracing cloves and purples . 

(3) embracing all colours in which the flakes or 
markings are harmoniously blended; show Car • 
nations and Picotees may be included in the 
group. 

For the best Carnation sent, not embraced in 
these colours, an extra prise of £3 will be given. 

Selfc and harmoniously coloured kinds are 
most desired, but no kind or olass will be 
refused a (air trial. The best Carnation fa each 
will be figured in odour in The Garden if 
It prove superior to, or distinct from, kinds 
already known. 

Not less than six plants, rooted this year, of 
eaoh should be sent in during the month of 
Ootober. Several kinds may be sent by one 
person, but the competition is reserved to kinds 
not at present in commerce. 

Eaoh variety should have its name (or a 
number), the oolour, and the sender’s name 
dearly written on the label, and be forwarded 
by paroel post to Carnation, oare of Mr. Bond, 
West Hoathley, Sussex. The prizes will be 
awarded next August. The plants will be 
judged by the editor of The Garden entirely 
from the point of view of their beauty in the 
flower garden, and without reference to any 
previously aocepted standard. They will be all 
grown fully exposed in the open air, away from 
a wall or any other shelter. 

BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDHNT8. 


oSSm® free qf dharge if oorrmpondenSe follow Os rules 
ton kM down for (tolr guidance, dU mmsmmimMem/or 
iMTftnn should to dearly and conoisdg written on one 
side of the paper only, and addressed to the Emtob of On* 
sssnra. 57, Southanpton*treet, Oovent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should to eon* to the Pntusm. The 
same and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any assignation to may desire to to need in the paper. 
When more than one quer^ie sent, eaoh shcmldtoona 


queries should to 
in mind that, as 


When mors than one query ie sent, « 
separate piece of paper. Vuanmtred 
repeated . Oorreepondents should bear «»» »». «• 
CUsosraw haste to end to press some time in advance of 
faf f they oannot always to replied to in the issue i m me 
diately Jwlowlng (to retmM qf their oovmunleatione. 

Answers /which, with tto eaeeption of euah as o a nnot 
well be classified, will to found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against to 
query replied to, and our readers wiU greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the oorreepondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that wysral answers to tto 
same question may often to very useful, and those who reply 
would do wea to mention tto localities in ^biehtheireapnri. 
once ie gained* Correepondente who refer to articles iswerUd 
to OAaDsanre should mention tto number to whioh (toy 


ZUS6 -Late-keeping Apples.— Will someone please 
to nuns 18 of the best lets keeping Apples T-dcsaax. 

2067.—Pompon Dahllae.—Would corneous kindly 
oblige me with the names of twelve good Pompon Dahlias ? 
—An Old Subscsibbs. 

2088.—Fig for an eastern aspect.—Will E. Hob¬ 
day please say what ie the best kind of Pig to plank In an 
eastern aspect ?— Billifimuj. 

206 b —Per ennials for a email London gar* 
den.—What are the 12 best perennials—those useful for 
outting from only—to plant in a small garden at Hackney T 
—No vies. 

s090.—Fruit of the common Sweet Bay.—I 
have a common Sweet Bsy-tree, whioh has borne aquan* 
my of fruit this season. Can any use be made of them in 
the household or otherwise! 1 notioe that birds eat 
them, but not freely.—Lux. 

8091.—Growing herbaceous Calceolarias.— 
Will someone kindly give me a few hints on growing her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias successfully? I have sons nice 
plants, that have just been shifted Into Mnoh pots; they 
are on a light, airy ahelf In a late ‘.vinery:— Young Gan- 
duu, 8. Devon. 


Digitized by 


Gowgle 


2002.— Heating a greenhouse.— is then any 
better way of heating a greenhouse (10 feet by 6 feet) than 
with an oil-stove, without going to the expense of a boiler 
or pipes?—W. 0. R. 

2098 —Amaryllis Johnsonl.— WU1 some expert, 
enoed Amaryllis grower kindly tell me if this Amaryllis 
dice down in the winter, or Is it one of the ev ergre en 
Hippeastrum ? —H. A. J. 

2094.—Destroying the Baoharls mite.— Will 
someone kindly tell me if there Is a remedy for the 
Euoharia LUy mite? I have about a dosen pots affected 
by lt.-J. W., Manchester. 

2096.—Roses and Clematis for north of 
London.— Will someone experienced please to tell me 
the It beet kinds of dwarf hybrid Perpetual Roses, and the 
three best kinds of Clematis, for a small garden at Hack¬ 
ney ?—Novica. 

2096. —Wlreworms and Chrysanthemums.— 
There are a large number of wireworms in the top-dress¬ 
ing of my Chrysanthemums. Are they destruotfve ? If 
so, what is the beet method of exterminating them? 

J. D. B. 

2097. —Culture of Stocks.—Will someone give me 
some information on tne culture of Stocks? Time for 
sowing, Ac., of the German Slocks, Queen, Brompton, 
East Lothian, Ten Week, Ac.? I daresay some of these are 
known by two different names.—J. L. 

2098 —Manure for potting plants.— Not being 
able to procure the deoomposed man ate generally recom¬ 
mended to mix with the soil to pot greenhouse plants in, 
what kind of artificial manure oould I use to mix with 
the soil that would answer the stmt purpose?-M. G. 

2099. —Coring Tobacco to smoke in a pipe.— 
Having grown tills year several plants of oommon pink 
flower Toboooo, and also of the white Tuberose-scented 
Nicotian* fflals, I should bs glad to learn a simple plan 
of coring It, so as to be able to smoke It in a pipe?— 
A. E. D. 

2 100. —Metal labels injuring Roses.—is there 
anything in what is so often said about the label on a 
Rose-tree injuring the branoh it Is fastened to? I oer- 
lately often find that branch fading when metal Is em¬ 
ployed, but do not find Wlllesden paper answer. The 
name is washed oat.—E. T. 

2101 . —Winter treatment tennis-lawn. —Will 
someone please advise me as to the best winter treatment 
for a tennis-lawn for leveling and getting rid of Plantain and 
other like weeds, Ao. ? Is the lawn sand, very generally 
advertised, really of any use ? And if so, whioh i» the best 
part of the season tor ite use!—P. D. 

2102 -Rose-buds rotting.— This year many of my 
Rose-buds seem *b if they withered off without any 
apparent cause. The bnehee seem healthy enough, and 
continue to produoe buds, but they seem to rot before 
they oome into bloom. Can anyone explain the caase, 
and suggest a remedy T-Rowur Jsx Long. 

2 ios.-Growing fruit tress on s house root—I 
have a spaoe on the lead* of roof of my greenhouse in 
Kensington, 25 feet long by 0 feet wide, position sunny, 
sheltered, and open, in the suburbs, i should like to 
grow some fruit-trees In tubs or boxes. What varieties 
of Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Plums would be suitable 
in such a position ?—Kmsihgton. 

2104 —Tobacco.—Will “Head Gardener” or some 
one kindly tell me If the leaves of the Tuberose-scented 
Tobaooo (Nioottana afflais) are any good for fumigating ? 
In our greenhouse I have some plants wish a quantity of 
very large leaves on ; I would like to know It those will 
do tor ordinary fumigating, If dried, as “ Head Gardener " 
•aid?—R. Bias, Ashridge House. 

2105 —Evergreens for a screen.— I wish to civer 
a 6-feet high soreen (length, 85 feat), of 8-lnch ‘gauss wire 
with an evergreen, qutck-growing, to obstruct view? 
Would any reader of Gabdbhino kindly suggest toms 
suitable climbers, and the time to plant? Ivy does not 
seem to lake hold, requiring, I presume, a wall. Perhaps 
some smell-leaved none mi<hl, bul.I am unacquainted with 
their names?—A. Z. 

2108 . -Magnolia not flowering. -I have a Mag¬ 
nolia whioh now never bl momi; It did do eo when young. 

I should be glad If anyone oan give me any Information 
what to do to make it flower? It stands facing east, 
sheltered from the north and also east wind* it ie trained 
to the tide of the house, oovering the wall to IS feet 
square, eoU is gravelly. 1 A ad the tree is always green 
and healthy.—H. S. 

2107—Amaryllis not flowering.— I had three 
pots of Amaryllis given to me lour years ago; they were 
then in flower, but have not bloomed linos, although they 
look very healthy. They are of the Erergreeni variety, 
and kept in a cool greenhouse, heated eufflolently in the 
wintar to exclude frost Will someone oblige by inform- 
Ing me how to treat them so as to produce blossom ?- 

CONSTANT BlADBR. 

2103 . -Treatment of a Marechal NlellBoae.- 
What la a good thing to remove a kind of scab whioh 
appears at intervals on a Mardchal Nisi Roes that I have ? 
The Rose-tree in question was growing so fast I have 
nipped the top off the principal shoot, and placed a ball of 
earthon it to stop bleeding ? Have I done right ? I may 
remark the tree is in a conservatory joining the house, and 
has no other heat.—Anxious. 

2109 —Lily buds falling off.— I have a very fine 
Lillum (auratnm) which grew fully 5 f set high, and seemed 
particularly healthy. There were some seventeen or 
eighteen buds on It, but jut as they seemed bunting into 
bloom the plant began to wither from the bottom up, 
and the buds fell off. The plant seemed healthy till then, 
and I oannot aooounl for It. Perhaps some reader of 
Gardsstng oan?—R owliy Jsx Loan 

2110—Trees for a smoky loo ality. -I pJantida 
Laburnum.tree last Ootober In a front plot faring south: 

II has never made any growth this summer. I ahould 
think it wae dead, only the bark Is green, and seems ae if 
the sap was still in It Should l take>it up, as I would like 
to have one of the above to grow In the front of the house? 
Ie It a tree that will stand the emoke of large towns? 
Should It have manors plaoed at its roots when planted ? 
I! Laburnum is not soltaUeTwhst other tree oould I have, 
exoept Poplar ?-M. G. 


2111. — Fowls damaging a garden.-l am dad? 
annoyed with my neighbour*! fowls scratching and ptoto 
ing about in my garden; they have already done damage 
to the value of one pound. 1 have repeatedly asked the 
lady to whom they belong to shut them up, but she re* 
fusee to do so. The gardens are divided by a path only. 
WIU some experienced reader of Gardening advise me 
what to do in the matter?—A Constant Rsadsb. 

2112. — A plague ot rata —Oan any reader of 
Gabdbninq rive me a ouie to get rid of rats? I have eel 
traps, but they never go near ahem, laid down phosphorus 
paste, but they never taste It As there is always plenty 
of oorn and meal about they eat through the lacks till 
they get Into the meal. I have been told that there is a 
material whioh will entioe rate to eat anything. I will be 
obliged if anyone oan rive me the name of it end the 
proper way to use it !—R. H. 

2118 —Making a Clematis bed.—I have on my 
lawn a droular bed about IS feet across; could I cover ft 
with the purple and lllto Clematis Jackmaoi, planted 
round the outside, and trained over the middle, oloee to 
the ground ? I have seen enoh a bed, but do not know 
quite how it wae managed. Oould the plants be trained 
over wires or withes, or must I have a sort of wire oover¬ 
ing made for them to grow over? At what distanoao 
round the bed should the plants be plaoed, and do they 
want protecting in the winter.—A B. P. 

2114. —Arranging a vinery for profit—I am 
about emoting vinery 200 feet long, 15 feel wide, three- 
quarter span, with oentre spaoe of 20 or 80 feet projecting 
at right angles to relieve the great length-one end for 
early forced Grapes to ripen in Maroh, the other for lain 
Grapes—all for sale. What sorts, and how many Vlnse 
should be planted in eaoh house ? Would oentre spaoe do 
for Peaches ? I propose putting boiler la the oentre (at 
the back) and heating both ways. What amount of piping 
required to make a thoroughly efficient job ? 1 should bo 
glad of any suggestions to make the vinery period— 
T. W. 8. 

2115. -Culture of the Scar bo roneh Lily (Vsi- 
lota purpurea) in a window.— When does this 
Lily take i« reel? Instructions vary very mnoh with 
regard to it One author olaseee It with Hippeastrum 
(as to treatment), stating that It should be kept perfectly 
dry In winter; another says it Is ruin to let ever be per¬ 
fectly dry; another speaks of ripening the plant by putting 
It out-of-doors in J oly, previous to flowering. I have seen 
It grown admirably by cottagers In living rooms, but oan¬ 
not sucoeed myself, moist or dry; it loses leaves from 
time to time, and dwindles Should It be kept In a room 
with a Am ? It seems much more aentitive In leaf aad 
roots than Imantophyllums, whioh make capital room- 
plants.—H. A J. 

2116. — Passion-flower not fruiting.— I was going 
to write to you on this subject when I saw a similar query 
In your paper, so waited for a reply, whioh I see has now 
appeared in GAanaanre, Ootober 1st, page 407. The ex¬ 
planation Is not, so far ae my plant la concerned, oorreot, 
ior it has a southern aspect, and several In my immediate 
neighbourhood (Norwood) have fruit In abundance. I 
thought it might want manure, but according to the reply 
just quoted this oannot he oomot. I have had now two 
yean 7 experience cf It, and in neither year has it formed 
fruit, though otherwise a very floe specimen. Perhaps 
someone else will kindly suggest a oause, and kill more 
than two birds with one atone, for I have seen the 
question put by others In your oolumns, though this 
week’s explanation is the first I have seen?—H orns. 

UNANSWERED QUERY.: 

1927.—Lilies for a London conservatory.— 
Will anyone inform me what Lilies I oould grow in a con¬ 
servatory (warm enough to keep the frost out) in the 
middle of London? I require only those that would 
flower before the beginning of August. I have grows 
Lillum auratum moderately well under these conditions.— 
G.B. 

To the following queries briej editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

2117. — Wintering Dahlia roots.— I am a grower 
of Dahlias, and have generally lost the roots in the winter 
Can you tell me how to store them to keep through that 
season?—R ob bst Luxe. 

[There ie a good note on this matter in Gardsnino 
October 8th, p. U17. You oannot do better than adopt tto 
plan there recommended.) 

2118 —Grafting a Plum-tree.— Would you kindly 
tell me when and how ta grow a Plum-tree ? -W. D. 

[The Plum-tree ie grafted in precisely the same manner 
ae the Apple and at the same time of the year, in tto 
months of March and April, and the manner of doina so 
ie described in a short note in Gardbning, October let, 
p. 405.1 

2119. — Unfruitful Pear-tree.—I have a Urge etan 
dard Pear-tree In mv garden that the last two seasons, 
although showing abundance of blossoms, has not pro¬ 
duced mnoh fruit. Can you suggest a means of increas¬ 
ing Its fertility ?-John Hussar. 

[Try the effect of root-pruning ; if the tree is in good 
health it may induce it to bear fruit more freely. Now 
is the time to set to work. Dig a trench to the depth qf 
8 feet, about 6 feet from the stem, all round the tree, and 
cut off all the roots found therein. Fill up this trends 
again with good, turfy loam, to induce the formation qf 
firry roots. When that ie the case increased fruitfulness 
generally follows.) 

2120 . — Treatment of young Scarborough 
Lilies (Vallotss).—I have several pots of them, but the 
bulbs have grown very numerous, and quite filled them. 
What time of the year ehould I separate them and put 
into other pots?—R obustLumb. 

[The best time to take off the offset* from Scarborough 
Lilies is in the month qf March, just as growth is about to 
commence. Pot them in a mixture qf turfy loam and 
peat, with some sharp silver sand added, arid, if placed 
to a light and comfortably warm frame or greenhouse, 
they wiU soon grow away freely.) 
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mL-FaUure of Grapea-Woold youkindlytell 
■{•wh** 1m the matter with the tpeolmen of Grapes en- 

SSr ? if £°“ “ ***** “• n ®"V rip« they shrivel and 
dry up.—U. D. B. 

UjMMd COM of “dunking” The rooU are evidently 
veptunhealtby, and the bed thing to do is to lift the roots 
vthe fines at ones, and re-plant them in pood, turfy 
•Mm, broken bones, and old mortar rubbish. Be sure and 
«M that efficient drainage is provided for the border.] 
1122.-Gravel for garden peths,-Can you inform 
5! flD ® 8 r » vel . tollable for garden-pathe, is to be 

HaSttnS ? -Jtc btVe 00116 Ct ki “ d *“ tWi d; ® Wot - 

Uf™»tanv large builder or contractor for ground 
twr* w*« 8Vorm you where you can get the kind qf gravel 
|vU require.] 

Bonching blanched Chicory for 
nmrket —I have a lot of Ohloory whioh I intend to 

iSHJS “VKl • ad ® h ?? Id v b « B 1 ** to know how It is 
bonohed. I believe that is the proper way to send it to 
market.—W ihtre Bala®. 

<* <*****£*•, P- 432, there is a note on 
wenched Chicory and an illustration of a market bundle. 
There w also a note in Gakdhiss, October 1st, p. m/L oti 
^general management. These notes will supply the re- 
jewed information, and to another query on the 
subject.] 

*1*4 — Grapes not colouring.—I with you would 
jrtre me your opinion a* to the probable oanae of my 
Gmpee not being a good colour and of some of them h«w 
•o small and turning sour, like the speolmen lent Most 
of the bunches are of fair else, but none are oolonred pro¬ 
perly, although they seem ripe. My Vlnee are three years 
•Id. Last year I had one or two bunohee for reds : this 
year some of tbs rode have 20 bonohee on. I have iud a 
Are In always, exoept when the sammer ran waa on, and 

w , 1 flrrow floweM w well In the house ; 
* uU unM * tost week, when I removed some of 
them.—Quin ait An anon. 

[The fault in this case appears to lay with the state qf 
the roots; evidently they are not healthy, for the Grapes 
mat were badly coloured, irregular in size, and many of 
the sour ones were badly shanked. It would be a good 
peon to thoroughly overhaul the border, and put in good, 
turyloam and broken bones in place qf the material re- 
njowd, and also see that the drainage is in good order. 
This should be attended to at once. And do not overcrop.] 
*125.—Bignonla radlcans, Brldgeela spioata. 
y*?* striata.—Would tnese prove hardy and be 
likely to do well In this neighbourhood planted on wall 0 f 
a house facing west ? Ie the present the proper time to 
plant them 7-Uamn, Bedford-park, Chitwick 
{The plants in question should do very well outdoors at 
Vhuwick, and now is a good time to plant (Asm.] 

2i26 — Moving a Mountain Ash or “ Rowan- 
tree.”—I have a “ Rowan-tree,” about 12 feet high, which 
ta surrounded by other trees, and has not sufficient room. 

It bore no berries this year ? Can it be transplanted, end, 
tt so, the beet time to do it, and how bast to do it? 

UtOSDAAA. 

{The tree in question is not too large to move , and now 
is a good time to do it. In Gau>iniiio for October 8th, 
p. m, w an article on tree transplanting which will give 
you the requisite instruction as to the best way of carrying 
out the operation.] 

f ° r • ““i 1 Rarden—What are the 
beet kinds Black, Red, and White Currants, Gooseberry, 
red end yellow Raspberries, and Strawberries for a email 
garden in the north of London f—Novrca, 

{Currants: Black-Black Naples. Red —Red Dutch 
and Ruby Castle. White—White Dutch. Gooseberries ■ 
Lancashire Lad, Red WarrinoUm, and Yellow Cham 
pagne- Raspberries: Red-Fastnlf. Yellow — Sweet 
Yellow Antwerp. Strawberries: Vicomtesse Hericart de 
Thttry, President , and Frogmore Late Pine. Plant at 
once in deeply-dug and well-manured ground.] 


2128, -Peeura and Apples for a wall— What are 
the three beet dessert kinds of enoh of those fruits tor a 
wall in a garden in the north of London 7— Novice. 

[Pears; Williams' Bon Chritien, Marie Louise, and 
Louis* Bonne of Jersey, or Winter Nelis. Apples: White 
Colville, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Gravenstein. Plant 
at once.] 

2129. -Zonal Pelargoniums for winter.- Please 
to give me tbo names of six good kinds of these for winter- 
Bowertog 7—Novice. 

{Vesuvius and Us whUe vvriety, Lucy Bosworth, Henry 
Jacoby, Lady Sheffield, F. V. RaspaU, and Wonderful.] 
2180.— Re-planting and pruning a Rhododen¬ 
dron —I am about to remove a large Rhododendron- 
bush and re-plant portions elsewhere. It la too over¬ 
grown to re-riant without cutting down the branches con¬ 
siderably. Will this make any differsnoe ? - A. H Mauds 

[It is not a good plan, as a rule, to cut back any plant 
at the time qf removal. In this case only cut of what is 
absolutely necessary. The best time to cut back Rhodo¬ 
dendrons is immediately after they have done flowering.] 

2131.— Making Asparagus-bed. — Would you 
kindly tell me how to make sn Asparagus-bed 7 And what 
Is the best time for planting the A»ptragus, and would it 
bo ready for use in the spring 7 -Igkoraxos. 

ZZlThere is no necessity whatever to make elaborate pre¬ 
parations for abed of Asparagus If the soil is of good, 
ordinary quality, well tilled and manured , that will be 
all the preparation required. The proper time to plant 
Asparagus is in the spring, just before the commence¬ 
ment of growth. It should be planted thinly in lines, and 
a space qf t feet or 21 feet should be allowed between each 
plant. They should be covered with soil to the depth of 
about 2 inches or 4 inches The ground must be kept 
perfectly clear qf weeds, and two or three years should be 
allowed to elapse before cutting commences.] 

2122.— Propagating Oatalpaa— Will you kindly 
tell ms how to propagate Oatalpaa 7 They have been very 
beautiful with me this year.—F rom a Lovir of FloWbrb. 

{These can be propagated from seed Bourn in spring, and 
also by root cuttings and layers , and also by cuttings qf 
the ripened shoots in the autumn now, They do best in a 
deep, rick, loamy soil.) 


. ^-Blight or mildew on Aople-treee.— What 
is the enoloeed growth, blight or mildew, whioh covers 
two of my trained standard Arple-trees, and what should 
1 do to get rid of it 7 Both treee have quantities of fruit. 
—A EL Mauds 

.SFJf Appletrees are badly attacked with American 
might, and the best remedy is as soon ai the leaves are of 
to scrub the branches well with a hard brush dipped in 
salt and water, and some qf the worst qf the affected 
carPbesp 1 *^ f* 0M< a ^°9 e ^ ier > ^nd burnt \f they 

2184. — OJeznatls indlvlsa.— Is the present the, 
time to plant this In oooi greenhouse; or would thei 
be better 7 -Urxjsr, Bedford-park. 
cz ^owisa good time to plant this or any other kind of 

2185. —Oow-manure for Strawberrlea —I have 
some good, freeh oow-maouie, and want to spread it 
between the rows of my Strawberry-bed for the winter. 
As the manure is nearly pure, with hardly any litter in it, 
will it be neceteary to mix it with some in order to pre¬ 
vent it being frozen or dned up on the ground 7 Would it 
do to spread the manure aa it is at present, and then place 
over It a covering of straw 7—J. H. 

[A good way to use the fresh cow-manure would be to 
msxyrith it somerather dry, loamy soil in about equal pro¬ 
portions. When it is well incorporated apply it as a top- 
dressing to the Strawberry-beds; the winter rain unit wash 
au the goodness in it down to the roots. There will be no 
necessity to use strawy litter until it is applied in the 
spring, at the usual time, to keep the fruit dean.] 

2186. —Wintering Sweet Sultans and Galllar- 
dlas.— Would autumn-sown purple and yellow Sweet 
8uitans and Galllardias winter best in a cold frame or in a 
greenhouse at 45 degs. 7 The seedlings are now } Inch 
high and pricked out 8 Inches apart.—W. 0. R. 

{The cold frame would be the best place to winter these 
plants in. In frosty weather the frame should be covered 
with mats.] 

2187. —Fruit-trees not bearing.— will you tell me 
the probable oauee of my Plum and Pear-trees not bearing 
much fruit 7 They are trained against a wall having a 
wee tern aspeot; the border they are planted in la 9 feet 
wide, of deep, rich loam. The treee have grown so that 
they touoh each other, and the branobee are trained I 
pretty close together. They make plenty of young wood. 
—Toraa Gaedknir, South Devon. 

{Try the effect qf root-pruning or lifting the trees at 
once %n the manner often described in Gardbitino. The 
rods have probably gone down too deeply into the soil, 
causing the shoots to be rank and watery, and. conse¬ 
quently, producing but little bloom. Do not let the wood 
remain very much crowded; when that is the ease the run 
and air cannot reach the young shoots to ripen them, and, 
consequently, from this cause alone fruit-trees are often 
partially barren .) 

2188 -Rose leaves mildewed and eaten.— I 
enoioee a Roes leaf, whioh appears to have mildew on It, 
but Iflnd it Is also attsoked by a small insect. Will you 
be so good as to Inform me whet ora be done to remove 
It, as about a hundred Rose-bushes In one garden have the 
same appearaaoe, and have had for the last month 7— 
Brouuthr. 

{The Rose lea/ sent was rather badly mildewed, and the 
best remedy for that is to syringe them freely with a solu¬ 
tion qf sulphide of potassium and clean water, in the pro¬ 
portion qf i oz. qf the sulphide to 1 gallon qf water. The 
holes in the leaf are the work of one of the leaf-cutter bees. 
The bees line their cells with the portions qf leaves they 
dut off Probably the best thing to do to prevent them 
eating the leaves is to syringe the Roses frequently with 
Tobacco-water and also soapy water.] 
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2189.— Caterpillars on Ivy.— My Ivy la Infested 
by a destructive caterpillar of a light-green oolour and 
about a J inch In leogth. I enoioee some leaves showing 
the nature of its ravages, and I shall be obliged hv learn¬ 
ing what I should do 7— Mrs. Born, Peterhead, N.B. 

[The best way to get rid qf the caterpillar infesting Ivy 
is to give a thorough washing with Tobacco-water mixed 
with soapsuds. This should be applied forcibly about 
three times a-wcek with a powerful springs or garden- 
engine, and every other day in the week wash (Ac Ivy 
thoroughly with clean water, applied in the same manner. 
The caterpillars that fall off on to the ground during the 
washing can afterwards be destroyed by dusting lime and 
soot over them.] 

2140 —Unhealthy Fern fronds.—Will jou kindly 
tell me whether the enolosed Fern fronds are blighted, or 
what is the reason of their changing oolour so much 7 
The young fronde come a bright-green, the tame as other 
Fens. The plant Is in a border specially prepared for 
Ferns under the staging of a greenhouse, heated by*hot- 
water pipes during winter; but the Fern has been in this 
state all summer.— J. Karm. 

[The Fern fronds sent were literally swarming with 
thrips - no doubt from the effect of a dry atmosphere and 
too much heat, for the kind in question, at least. It is the 
common Black Spleenwort (Asplenium Adiantum 
nigrum), a hardy native kind, which would do much 
better in the open air than coddled up in a heated green¬ 
house 1 

2141.— Treatment of an Oak Fern —la there any 
way of keening an Oak Fein (Polypodinm Dryopteris)— 
fcom Dumfriesshire—green during winter in a heated 
greenhouse 7-J. Karm. 

[The Oak Fern is a deciduous variety, and therefore 
its fronds do not remain green through the winter. Do 
not attempt to grow it in a heated greenhouse, as it is a 
perfectly hardy kind. Plant it out tn the open air.] 

2142 —Pears eaten by waepe — I should be obliged 
if you oould give me aome advice about my Beorrd Baeo 
Pearr, whioh are all falling off quite unripe injured by 
wasps. There will soon be none left on the tree, yet In 
Gardksixq, October 1st, p. 403, It sajs they must not be 
gathered unripe. The same evil is beginning to the fruit 
on a tree of Louise Bonne of Jersey.—E. J. 

[Both the kinds of Pears named should be quite JU to 
gather this month , and, if no means can be devised of pro¬ 
tecting them from the wasps, the sooner the fruit is mucked 
and placed in the fruit-room the better.] 


ti 2U8.-Manxire-water for OamelHaa-wm you 
Undly tell me the beet kind of manure-water for 
Camellias, and how to use it to the best advantage 7— 
Amatiur. 

[Liquid-manure, made from stable-manure and a little 
soot added, and given when it is quite clear and of 
moderate strength, is very beneficial to the Camellia. The 
best time to give it is when the plants are in active growth 
and after the flower-buds are set up to the time they com- 
mencc to expand. Discontinue its application then until 
the flowers are over, and then it can again be used with 
advantage.] 

2U4.—Neglected Grape Vines.—Will you kindly 
give me a little advice? I have taken a house with a 
Grape Vine In the garden on a wall, and there Is one also 
to the greenhouse, and, knowing very little about the 
tune they should be looked to tor next year's fruit, 
should be glad to know from aome experlenoed person the 
way to prune them, aa they are to a very neglected state. 
—R. SnxLLura. 

[As soon as the leaves are off the Vines in question they 
can be pruned back, cutting the side-shoots in to one or two 
eyes, and leaving in some strong young wood at nearly 
full length where there is spaas for it. Remove a good 
portion of the old soil from round the roots, and re-place 
tt with some fresh, turfy loam, broken bones, and old 
bnck-and-mortar rubbish.] 

2145. —Strepto&olen JameeonL—Would you give 
ome information or description of this plant, its time of 
flowering, and treatment! I bought a plant in the spring 
It hae been to greenhouse all rammer, has made shoots a 
foot or more in length, but shows no signs of flowering.— 
Bouohtox Addt. 

[This is an annual greenhouse plant , bearing orange- 
coloured flowers, that should do well under ordinary 
treatment. It is not very particular as to soil, but thrives 
tori tn a raiAcr sandy compost It should be kept near 
the glass, and the house should have abundant ventilation 
whenever possible. This plant is also sometimes called 
BrowaUta Jamesoni.] 

2146, -OU-etove In a greenhouse.—in Gardkv- 
dk» for October let, p. 411, It a question (1959) as to 
whether an oil ■tove, with a kettle containing water on the 
top, would suffice for heating a small greenhouse during 
the winter; bat you dkl not noommend it, as the green- 
honae was not ventilated. I have a email lean-to green¬ 
house, 8 feet 6 toohee by 0 feet 6 Inohee, well veotflated, 
which I was thinking of heating by the same means. 

SJ&uSSMZ" °“* M “ *“* • 

[An oil-stove would, no doubt, answer to exclude frost 
from the small greenhouse in question, especially as it is 
weU ventilated, so that the fumes which seem inseparable 
from even the very best forms of oil-stove may quickly get 
out of the house. Do not light the stove, except to exclude 
frost or to dry up damp.] 

« 2l tf—Fuchsia buds felling off.-The buds of my 
rnohala have all fallen off and not oome to anything; the 
leaves. Ac., are healthy. Would you please to tell me the 
probeble reason and the remedy 7 —Llarfari.oo. 

[Fuchsia buds frequently fall off from the effects of 
drought at the root at some period of their growing 
period. If this is allowed to take place, although no 

-....--- 'i- " -- ause the buds 

e growing in 

r . - -.__ „ jla, also cause 

the mischief. Avoid either of these causes, and probably 
the trouble will cease.] 

sus -Olnerarias growing atalky.-Les! year 
my Cinerarias grew etalky and attenuated ; although the 
flower was good the plants looked only partially furnished. 
They were kept to a very moderately-heated house that la 
heated only at night to counteract frost* How shall I 
prevent a repetition this season 7—R. B. 

I [Probably the Cinerarias were standing some distance 
\from the glass last season; if this was the case, and they 
were at all crowded together, they would be sure to become 
drawn up. Keep the plants close up to the glass, and do 
not crowd them close together, and give plenty qf ventila¬ 
tion whenever possible, and then, if the strain qf Cine¬ 
rarias grown is a good one, the plants shcgUd be dwarf.] 

2149. -Treatment of Glolre de Dijon Rose.—I 
have a Glolre de Dijon Rose to a pot; It has bloomed very 
freely out-of-doors, and now hae four flower buds on, but 
makes very little wood. Shall I turn it out into the 
border for the winter, and should the buds be removed 7— 
Amateur. 

[If it is desired to keep the Rose in question in a pot, do 
not plant it out in the boraer, but plunge the pot to the 
rim in some coal-ashes in a light, sheltered position. The 
flower buds need not be removed because. If the weather 
keeps mild, they will in all probability expand. If you 
wish to grow it in the open border for the future plant it 
out at onoe]. 

2150. —Wintering ’Pansies.—I have some Pansy 
plants raised from seed: Can I hope to keep them out¬ 
side during the winter? They are In email pots sunk In 
ashes now and look most healthy. I have no greenhouse. 
—Amatiur. 

[Pansy-plants in pots plunged to the rim in ashes 
should pass tafely through the winter, especially if a little 
dry, straw litter or Bracken is placed lightly over them in 
severe frosty weather; or a little temporary framework 
might be constructed over the Pansies, and this could be 
covered over during frost with an ordinary garden mat or 
mats.] 

2151. —Winter Cucumbers. —What sort of Oocum- 
her ie beet for winter culture, and what heat should they 
have ?—A Hrath. 

[The best sort of Cucumber for winter work is a well- 
saved selection of the true Telegraph. They require in the 
winter season a temperature ranging from 60 degs. to 
66 degs. at night and from 70 degs. to 76 degs. in the day¬ 
time. with a proportionate rise when the sun is shining 
brightly.] 

2152 —Planting Clematis.—When is the proper 
time to plant Clematis J*okmani—now or to the spring 7 
—Bkgijtkbr. 

[AU things considered, it is best to plant this Clemat s 
now, while the ground is yet warm,] 
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2153.— Growing Melona-How osn I best grow 
Melons, and what sort would be beet to bare, and what 
heat la necessary ?—A. Hhath. 

[Melons are not very difficult thing* to grow, provided 
there is a good light and warm pit or house available for 
their accommodation. Two good kinds to have would be 
the Golden Perfection and the Scarlet Gem. They require 
a heat similar to Cucumbers. Make a start by sowing the 
seed in March in a good heat, and then follow the fre- 

' i Oi 


quent hints given in Gardhrinc as to their culture.] 

2154.— Growing Hot-house flowers.— I have a 
fm^ll glasshouse, facing south, and I wish to know at 
what degree of heat It should be kept for ordinary hot¬ 
house flowers ?—A. Hbath. 

[Hot-house plants during the winter season require a 
temperature of about 60 degs. at night and from 70 deg*, 
to 75 degs. in the day , according to the state of the 
weather. In summer the temperature will, of course, 
range from 10 degs. to 15 degs. higher.] 

2165.—Soil for Pelargoniums and a nnu a ls .— 
Will Pelargoniums and seedling annuals do through the 
winter In mould, with one-third sawdust mixed with it, in 
a greenhouse ? — W. 0. R. 

{Sawdust is not by any means good stuff to mix with 
potting soil ; it is almost always sure to produce a growth 
of fungus. Better by far use some coarse gritty road or 
river sand to lighten the soil, if sharp silver sand is not 
available,] 

2156. — Diseased Cucumbers.— I have forwarded 
to you a sample of my Cucumbers, whloh have done very 
badly all the season from some disease. 1 shall be pleased 
to know what it is and how to remedy it. I have planted 
ttrice, each time with the same result.-C aptaik. 

[The Cucumbers sent were badly cankered, and had evi¬ 
dently never set the fruit properly ; this arises, generally 
speaking, from the fact of a damp, cold, and stagnant 
atmosphere surrounding the plants, and too much cold 
water at the roots. Cucumbers delight in moisture; but it 
must be accompanied with a high temperature and a 
brisk, buoy aid atmosphere.] 

2157. —Flowering a Cape Jasmine.—I have a 
conservatory leading out of a drawing-room looking to¬ 
wards the north, whloh, however, is heated with hot-water 
pipes. Under these oiroumstanoee do you think it posaible 
that I c»n get a Cape Jasmine (Gardenia) plant, whloh has 
made splendid growth this summer, to flower next y<—° 

If not, now oan I do so?— Lizzn. 

[The Cape Jasmine should flower well in the spring if 
a comfortably warm temperature is always main¬ 
tained in the conservatory during the winter season. 
Do not overwater it in that season. This will cause the 
wood to ripen well and ensure the setting of pfo* 
flower-buds. It should have a position in the house 
it can get every ray of light possible and be quite free from 
cold draughts of air.] 

2158. —Thrlps.—I should be glad to learn what is the 
appearanoe of these iuseote, and how they show on Chrys¬ 
anthemums and Azaleas, the cause of their appearanoe, 
and the best means cf getting rid of them.—A E. D. 

[Thrips, when fully grown, are of a dull black colour, 
and are always found on the undersides of the leaves of 
the plants in question. The cause of their appearance is 
generally to be traced to a hot and dry atmosphere and a 
somewhat unhealthy condition cf the plants themselves ; 
they are then especially liable to the attacks of insect pests. 
The best means of getting rid of them is by frequent fumi¬ 
gations with Tobacco and washing the foliage also fre¬ 
quently with rather strong Tobacco-water. Be sure the 
plants named do not suffer from lack of moisture at the 
roots at any time; if so, thrips will often put in an 
appearance.] 

2159. — Unhealthy Bose leaves.— I have a young 
Marshal Nlel Rose-tree, which has thrown up a spleodid 
shoot this summer, 14 feet in length, besides shorter ones 
at the foot of the tree. I have taken off the enclosed 
leaves, aod wish to ask your advloe thereon. What, In 
your opinion, Is the oanse of spots being on the new leaves 
—a kind of oak spot. I have frequently fed the tree with 
weak sheep-manuxe-water, and And it answer admirably 
so far.— Anxious. 

[The Rose leaves sent were covered with red spider and 
also blistered—evidently by the heat of the sun striking 
them when the house was insufficiently ventilated. Ex¬ 
amine the soU in which the roots are growing, and, if at 
all dry, give it a thorough good soaking cf water.] 

2160. -Grubs eating off Cabbage-plants. -I en 
close some grubs. They eat ofl my Cabbage-plants just 
above ground, although I have soot around them. I 
should like to know what they are. I employed a boy to 
oatoh butterflies this summer with a gauze not; but these 
grubs swarm In the garden.- L. Kkrnish, 

[The “grubs" you sent are not the caterpillars of the 
Cabbage Butterfly, but of the common Dart Moth 
(Agrotis segetum). Turn over any rubbish, stones, 
or clods which may be near the plants, as the cater- 
pillars often hide under such things during the day. Soot 
or guano, strewed round the plants and hoed in, are very 
useful; all weeds should be kept down. Watering round 
the plants with soapy water will bring to the surface any 
that are hiding in cracks, kc., in the soil. As soon as the 
crop is off trench the ground well, and keep a sharp look¬ 
out for chrysalides or caterpillars Rooks, peewits, star¬ 
lings, partridges, and moles destroy large numbers if this 
pest, and should be encouraged, as they can get at them 
much better than we can.— G. S. S ] 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 
Naming plants. —Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot efths plant with 
/ lowers, and. if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which i< may be accurately identified. We do not name mare 
than finer plants, fruits, or flower* at one time, and thee* 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Roses, FuehsUu, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the pared, whieh should be 
addressed to the Burro* of GAunonre iLLuanuns, 57, 
Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.Ot 


1923.—Grapes not ripening properly.—A* the 
roots have been taken up, and fresh soil plaoad to them, 
the evil oannot be there, but must be sought for in the 
atmospheric conditions of the house; probably the tem¬ 
perature la not high enough. Keep up a good heat in the 
pipes and admit air rather freely.—J. D E. 

2018 —Large Apples.— Tour Apples are very fine , 
but thsre la nothing uonsnal in the sort you mention 
attaining 13 inohe3 in ciroumfarenca.— Hiad Gauds***, 
Catalogues received. — Dutch Flower Roots. 
Albert Morris and Co., .140, Tallow street, Carlow — 
Rotes, Bulbs, and Curious and Soares Plants. H, 
Wiffen, Belohamp, Clare, S off oik. 


" Villa Gardening,” Macmillan and Co., London.-Jf. G. 

-Letter has arrived, but no insects.- S.-A simple 

work on gardening: Take In Gardbotno Illustrated 

regularly; It contains all the Information required.- 

North of England. —Kindly repeat querv about Indoor 

fernery as shortly as possible.- J. G .—Single tuberous 

Bewoniae : A very excellent strain of flowers indeed, 

etpeoially the yedlow kind.- W- H. PuUin.—" The 

Chrysanthemum," by F. W. BorMdge, 87, Southampton. 
street, Strand, London. 


Names Of plant*.—Lux.—Common Bay (Lauras 
nobilis). B. Leigh ,—Probably a Martvnla; please 

send better specimen.- C. F. Lincoln Field, —Oannot 

name from such a poor specimen.- Nomad.— 1, Soft 

Prickly Shield Fern (Polystlchum angulare): 2, Insuffi¬ 
cient specimen; 3, Black Spleonwort (Aspleuium Adlan- 

turn nigrum).- Hcbridian.—1. Justloia oarnea; 2, False 

Valerian (Seneclo aureus).- J. Farm.— Blaok Spleen- 

wort (Aspleuium Adlantum nigrum).- R. Gill.— l, 

Mexican Ivy-plant (OotaM soandens); 2, Common Tznsy 
(Tanaoetum vulgare); 8, Perennial Bun flower (Hellanthus 

multi florae).- Kenley. — A shrubby Meadow Sweet 

(Spine* arunons).- Mrs. Maxwell. — White flower. 

White-flowered Plantain Lily (Funkla euboordata) other 

•peoimen, Cookie or Cornflower (Lyohnis Gtthago).- 

R. C. Barr.—Fern, Adiantnm maorophylla; I, Begonia 
Grifflthi; 2, A garden variety of Begonia, whloh we oaonot 

name.- W. F. N.— Edible-fruited Barberry (Berberie 

dulols)- Hilda M. Wilson _1, Flowering Nutmeg 

(Leyoesteria formosa); % Edible-fruited Barberry (Ber¬ 
bers dulois) : 3, Spike-flowered Speedwell (Veronloa 
splcata); 4, White Japan Windflower (Anemone japooica 

alba).- Beech.— 1, Gymnostaohyum Pierol; 2, Cardinal- 

flowered Lobelia (Lobelia oardlnalls); 3, A species of 
Valerian, bat epeoimen was * bad one ; 4. Hardy Indian 
Balsam (Impatleos glanduligera). - X. Y. Z.—l, Dog¬ 

wood (Cornu* sanguinaa); 2, Common Borage (Borago 
offlolnalls); 8, Mountain Geranium (Geranium pyrenal- 

oum).-B. Abdy.—a, Polyetichun Lonohlris : b, P. 

aorostiohoidei; e, Oyetopterisfragtiis.- Old Friend.— t, 

Polystiohum angulare var.; 2, Pell»a rotundiiolla; 8, 

Aaplenlum Belangeri.- E. Q. A. G. —A Starwort (Aster 

tanaoetifoliae), an annual- Nettlestone — 1, insufficient 

epeoimen ; 2. Service-berry (Amelanohier canadensis); 3, 
Smith’s Medlar (Mespilus Smithi); 4, Taney-leavod Haw¬ 
thorn (OrataBgue tanaoetifolia).- F. Clark —Tree cf 

Heaven (Allantus glaudulosa).- W. C. M. — 1, Pitta* 

iporum Ralfl; 2, Insufficient apeolmeo ; 3, Lalland’s Haw- 
thorn (Cratagus Lallandi); 4, Travers’ D risy-bush (Olearia 
Traverei). — -J. Hunter.— 1, Red Valerian (Cenbranthus 
ruber); 2, Petty 8purge (Euphorbia Peplus); 3, Chilian 
Gum Box (Eioallonia maorantha); 4, Dog-wood (Oornus 

sanguine*).- G. F % — Narrow-leaved Mask-Sower (Alonsoa 

linearis).- W. J. — Apparently the Bhotan Cypress 

(Oupressuc tornloea).-7535—Siberian Lung-wort (Pul- 

monaria (Mertensia) slblrioa).-7(5.54. -Rough-leaved 

Sunflower (Harpallum rigidum)- Maxwell Savage. — 

Cannot name from leaves only ; send flower, if possible. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire oar help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens cf different stages cf colour and size cf the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruit —Sandfisld.— Apples: 4x, Bedford¬ 
shire Foundling; Ux, Not known, probably a looal kind ; 

15®, Minohall Crab; 28a, King of the Pippins.- Jos. 

Pratt.—Apples: a, King of the Pippins ; b, Hawthornden ; 

c. Strawberry Pippin; d, Winter Greening.- John 

House.— Pears : 1, Althorp Oraesane: 2, Marie Louise;3, 

Beurrd Dlel; 4, Napoleon.- W. H. Cock —Apples: 1, 

Emperor Alexander; 2, Court of Wlok; 3, Cellini; 4, 

Norfolk Beaufln.- J. C. SeammeU.—Applet: 1, Holland- 

bnry; 2, Sack and Sugar; 3, Keswick Codlin; 4 White 

Hawthornden.-IP. Jf orton.— Pears: 1, Brown Brand; 

2, Autumn Crasanne.- Alex. M 1 Neill —Apple, Emperor 

Alexander.- Tyro.— Apple, Loid SuffWd- H. Edgar 

Jacobs. —Pears: 1, Marie Louise ; 2, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey ; Apples: 1, White Aatraohan ; 2 and 2* are Iden¬ 
tical, small specimens of Cox’s Orange Pippin. Rivers- 

dofe.—Apple, Rlbston Pippin.- J. H. B.— Apples; 1, 

Cellini; 2, 8, 4, are suoh bad specimens that we oaonot 

name them.- G. B.— Apples: 1, Emperor Alexander; 2, 

Hawthornden ; 3 and 4 identical, Crimson Queening.- 

&. C.—Apple, Norfolk Beaufln*- John Bussey —Post, 

Louise Bonne of Jersey.- Jamaica.— Apple, Oolonei 

Vaughan.- R. Tidman. —Apple, Cox’s Pomona.- 

Cato.—Pear, 1, White Doyennd ; Apples; 2 and 8 identical, 
Cellini; 4, King of the Pippins.— -J. C.— Apple, Welling¬ 
ton or Dumelow’s Seedling.- Jno. Bewett. —Apple, 

Cox’s Orange Pippin.- C. H. H. —Apples: l, Cellini; 2, 

Emperor Alexander; 3, Hollandbury; 4, Wellington or 

Damelow’s Beedling.- T. R. — Apples : 1, Emperor 

Alexandsr; 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, Holland bur ?; 4, Lord 

Suffleld.- H. J. T.— Pears: 1, Fondaute d’Automne; 2, 

Josephine de Mallnes; 3, Pitma9ton Duchesa ; 4, Winter 
Nells.— -S- J.—Apples : 1, Norfolk Beaufln; 2, White 
Aetraohan; 3, Warner’s King ; Pear, 1, Brown Beurrd. 


TO OOBBB8PONDBNT& 

Readers wtU kindly bear fit mind that, as ws hens toys to 
press some time before the dale of publication, their questions, 
which are carefully considered, cannot bs an sw ere d in the 
first nu m ber issued after they ar 
We should be glad if readers 
not answer queries by post, and that ws sastnot undertake to 
forward Utter* to correspon d en t s. 

C. H. L. Ewen —" Familiar Wild Flowers,” Cassell and 
Co., London ; and Bentham’s “ Handbook of the British 
Flora,” and the illustrations in a separate volume, Reeve, 

Henrietta • street, Oovent • garden, London, W.CJ.- 

J. P. S. Ashton.—The present Vol. cf Garoknin’C oom< 

menood the first week tn March.- Pomfret Cattle.- 

Hobday's "Villa Gardening,” Maamlllan and Co., London, 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

2161. —Pekin dacke —Can "Doulttng" tell me the 
right oolour of the bills and feet of the true Pekin Duoks, 
and whether they lay a different coloured egg to the ordi¬ 
nary duck ?—H. B. 

2162. — Feeding poultry for showing. — Will 
“ Doulting,*’ or some other reader of Qaaossura. kindly 
Inform me how to prepare the 8nltan fowl for showing, 
and what are the best points of the breed 7— Hsa-wirs. 

REPLIES. 

1521.—Rabbits for the table—I think 
“Harold” oannot do better than try Belgian 
hares. These are large rabbits, hardy enough 
to live in out-of-door hatches, and very useful 
for the table. I should not, from choice, keep 
them outdoors entirely, for they will thrive 
better when kept moderately warm. Bat young 
growing animals of any )und never do better 
than when they have plenty of exercise, and If 
11 Harold ” has an open shed, part of whioh may 
be partitioned off to form a sleeping apartment, 
he should ate it for the yoang rabbits whloh 
have just passed through the troubles of wean* 
ing. The does shonld be kept separately In 
hutches. For food, orushed Oats, Bran, Lin* 
seed-oake, Carrots, Swedes, Dandelions, Sow- 
Thistles. and Lettnoe, may all be used; but 
green food shonld not be too freely given at 
any time, and especially when it is wet — 
Doulting. 

1520.—Death of a bantam pullet.— It 
Is impossible to name any disease from whloh 
“ Molly Colly’s ” pallet suffered, bat I think it 
very probable that the feeding and management 
have much to answer for. In the first plaoe, 
whole Wheat is very unsuitable for young 
chickens when given too freely. The digestive 
organs of the young birds are too weak to deal 
with so much hard stuff. In the case of farm 
poultry, it is nothing unusual to find a large 
percentage of the chiokens drop off in the first 
three months of their existenoe, and the oauae 
may be laid to improper feeding. As a rule, 
farmers have plenty of tail corn whioh cannot 
be marketed; this oomes ready to hand, and 
oan be given with very little trouble. But it 
does not suit the chiokens, and many birds walk 
about in the state described by “ Molly Colly,” 
and drop off one by one. “ Scraps from the 
kitchen,” whatever they may oonsist of or how 
often they may be given, scarcely take the plaoe 
of soft food. I advise “ Molly Colly ” to change 
her feeding altogether. Let her give more food 
in the shape of meal, and hard oom only onoe 
a day—namely, at night. Seoondly, let her 
give the ohickens more fresh air. It is nnwise 
to rear ohickens in confinement, and still worse 
when the space is very limited.— Doulting. 

1190. —Dimensions of a fowl house. 
—In building a fowl house it is better to have It 
too large than too small, but the happy medium 
is to be preferred. Large barn-like structures 
are too cold in winter, and when the roosting 
place is too small the hens are constantly 
quarrelling. It is well, therefore, to consider 
the number of fowls one intends to keep when 
laying out the plan of the fowl-house, so as to 
make the latter as comfortable as possible. The 
length of roost taken by each bird depends upon 
the breed, of course ; hens of average size should, 
however, be allowed not less than a foot ran 
per head. This givee the bird room enough 
to tarn round without interfering with her 
neighboar. No doubt many hen-houses may be 
met with which allow no more than 8 inches of 
perch per head; this is not enough, nnless the 
owner intends to pack his fowls like sardines in 
a tin. The perches should be plaocd wide 
enough apart to prevent the fowls pecking each 
other, and not be too high from the ground* 
The peroh shonld be not less than 4 inches in 
diameter, this will give the fowl plenty of room 
and there will be no crooked breasts, if a good 
strain of birds is kept. The best kind of peroh 
laroh pole, split in two, and fixed the 


-C. B.—A purs whits Phlox, apparently * good kind 

sad a free bloomer.- Mary C. Livingstons.— Hobday's 
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flat side downwards. The bark shonld be 
left on as it affords foothold for the bird* 

Original from 
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“ Dimensions ” will be able to gather from the 
foregoing the quantity of perch-room he will 
have to provide. If hia birds are to be 
kept In confinement (as his query would lead 
one to suppose), he will find it better to make a 
smaller house than he speaks of; fifty fowls are 
too many to keep together in confined runs. It 
is nothing unusual to meet with more than this 
roosting in cart-sheds and other farm-buildings ; 
but fowls bred on farms are not managed, as a 
rule, in the beat possible way, and farm-steads are 
often destitute of a good fowl-house. The run 
should be neither too sunny nor too shady. If 
fowls are kept in confinement, they should have 
the chance of geting a little sunshine at all 
hours of the day, but care must be taken to 
provide shelter during very hot weather. On 
the other hand, a run where sunshine is never 
met with will bs gloomy indeed.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 

2163.— Canary ailing.— Can anyone tell me what Is 
the matter with my canary? Before moulting it pang 
beautifully; but now it has nearly lost its voloe. What 
remedy can be suggested to bring it back again ?—Avis. 

2161 .—Managing a cockatoo — I have a cockatoo 
which has just baen given me, and which, unfortunately, 
has been so much tormented that it is verv savage. I 
should be glad if anyone oouJd inform me of the best way 
cf taming it; also, what is the best food for it. It does 
not seem to care for anythlog besides Hemp-seed, which 
1 am told is not good for it What food do cockatoos 
generally have?—S. 8. C. M 

2105.-Caged birds.—I have three blaokblrds, caught 
In the fruit nets two months. Two are male birds, and all 
are now moulting, but lively and strong. Thinking no 
creature is happy if solitary, my thought is to put the 
male and the female in the same cage, merely for com¬ 
panionship-will they agree, or is my plan a mistake ?— 
and to let the second malo fly, whichever of the two 
appears to bo inferior in appearance-or song. Will one of 
your readers set me right J—0. E. 

2166 .—Feeding a bullfinch.—I fear a great number 
of the readers of Gardbnino would like to exterminate all 
bullfinches. I should be greatly obliged to any who feel 
more kindly disposed towards them to advise me as to the 
best way of feeding them. I have a very tame bully, 
about six years old ; but, as he Is not quite healthy, I 
think I may not be feeding him rightly, as his feet and 
legs look very bad. He is kept very clean, and has a bath 
very often ; his ordinary food is Rape, Millet, and Canary- 
Beed, mostly Rape. I vary his food when moulting with 
Apple, Plantain, and one or two Hemp-seeds dow and again. 
He is very fond of green caterpillars, and looks eagerly 
for them when I turn over the leaves. I give him Straw¬ 
berries and Cherries in the summer, and also Chickweed 
and Groundsel, and a few Thistle and Maw-seeds.— Mary 
Scott. 

REPLY. 

1416.— Red mites on canary.— In answer 
to *• A. E. G.’s ” repeated queries I should warn 
him that these pests are very difficult indeed 
to get rid of, if they are once fairly established. 
They arise solely from want of proper attention 
to cleanliness or from neglect. Gsnerally an 
old or neglected wooden cage is the cause, or 
perches fouled by too long usage; but occa¬ 
sionally they will appear on a bird that refuses 
to bathe itself. Boiling water and oil are about 
the only cures. The cage should be dipped 
into boiling water, if possible, and then be well 
scrubbed with strong soda and soap, being after¬ 
wards carefully rinsed with clean, fresh water. 
When quite dry, with a paint-brush, or strong 
feather, carefully oil. with salad oil, every tiny 
crack or crevice. Not one must escape, not 
even the holes where the wires enter their places. 
This process may have to be repeated two or 
three times before the mites will finally disappear, 
if they have been allowed to become very bad. 
If after all these efforts they continue to infest 
the poor bird I should catoh it at night, after 
it is asleep, and holding it gently, but firmly, 
in. one hand, should touch it here and there 
with a small camel’s-hair paint-brush dipped in 
paraffin-oil, taking care especially to put a very 
little under each wing, and a streak completely 
round the neck. It must not be covered all 
over with the paraffin-oil, but just touohed with 
it lightly here and there. If necessary, do this 
once or twice, say once a week for two or 
three .weeks. This should completely destroy 
the mites, and would not harm the bird or give 
it pain, even if rather sore. Paraffin-oil is 
most penetrating, working itself, it is believed, 
even through glass, and has the effect of 
destroying even the very lowest forms of insect 
life if it comes in contact with them. A little 
care and attention will keep both birds and 
cages quite free from these horrid parasites, 
which cause constant irritation and great 
Buffering to birds infostepl ^vith them. All 
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b cages should be kept scrupulously clean, and 
1 washed out at least once a week. They should 
s be well scalded periodically, both the cage itself 
I and all its belongings. It is advisable to renew 
* the perches about once in six months, bat if this 
b is impossible they, too, should be well scalded, 
t or, better still, boiled. Some people do not 
b like to part with the neat trim-looking perches 
; sold with the cages; but it is better to have 
\ perches, which do not look, perhaps, quite so 
9 nice, bnt whioh can be constantly changed. 
i Any little trouble almost is better than that 
f the poor birds should endure the suffering 
j caused by these horrible creatures. If a bird 
1 will not wash itself, in spite of tempting, it 
) should be washed from time to time by 
i sprinkling over it with a fine-rosed watering 
r pot. The bird, probably, will not like this 
proceeding; but, like many other unpleasant 
things, it is very good for the constitution. 
After a time the bird will most likely acquire a 
taste for cold bathing, unless it is an anoient 
and hardened offender, and quite wedded to its 
unnatural and dirty habits.— Wood Sorrel. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


QUERIES. 

2167. — Ginger wine,— Will some one pleaso give me 
a good recipe for making Ginger wine ?—Rkadrb. 

2168. —Tomato jam.—Will someone kindly give mo 
a recipe for making unripe Tomatoes into jam?— Mrs. 
Mais. 

2169. — Preserving Tomatoes.— Will any reader of 
Gardening tell me how to preserve Tomatoes for winter 
use without putting sugar to them ?— Cam. 

2170 —Preserving Rose leaves.— I would like to 
know how to make pot-poarrl of Rose leaves In jars, or to 
preserve them in any other way?— Mason Alcock. 

2171 —Soda scones.— I muoh wish for a recipe for 
eoda soones, rather tbiok and very light, but made with¬ 
out sugar and eggs.— Nina. 

2172. —Tomato eauce.—Would anyone kindly give 
me a recipe for making Tomato sauce ? I should also be 
glad to know of any other cheap and simple way of pre 
serving Tomatoes.—D ainty. 

2173. — Preserved ginger from Vegetable 
Marrow.— Will some reader of Gardbnino kindly in¬ 
form me how to make preserved ginger from Vegetable 
Marrow?—W. J. Chandlbr. 

2174. —Making pastry.—Will any lady who has a 
practical knowledge of oookery kindly tell me why it 1 h 
that in making pastry the butter or lard 'I use always 
“rolls through," sticking to the rolling-pin in a most 
objectionable manner, ana making my pastry heavy ? It 
used not to do so, ana I cannot find out the reason. Ido 
not use more than } lb. of butter to 1 lb. of flour, and roll 
the greater portion in<—N ina ( 

REPLIES. 

1661. —Vegetable Marrow jam.— Peel 
and take the seeds out of as many Marrows 
as you wish to preserve; out into thiok short 
pieces ; give weight for weight of lump sugar, 
and the juice and peel (out thin and small) of 
two Lemons ; 1£ oz. of white Ginger, half a tea¬ 
spoon of oayenne pepper tied loosely in a piece 
of muslin. Boil gently three hours ; when it 
tastes hot enough with pepper, remove the bag ; 
boil till the syrup is nearly clear.—C lifton. 

1519. — Preserving Tomatoes- — Pour 
boiling water over them to loosen the skins; 
peel and slice into a preserving kettle ; boil for 
a short time, say ten minutes ; then pour into 
bottles or small jars that have a perfectly tight- 
fitting oork or lid; fill the jars at the fire to 
ensnre tho fruit being aotnally boiling at the time 
of filling ; also fill them to overflowing, so that 
no room is left for air. Each bottle or jar most 
be made air-tight at once, either by sealing-wax, 
or a strip of bladder placed over the oork. No 
seasoning need be added until the time of using. 
This is the Canadian system of oanning, and is 
well adapted for the preservation of other fruits. 
The jars should be stood in a cool, dry, dark 
place.— R. C. Barr. 

1913.—Green Tomatoes.—'“ W. A. S.” 
will find either of the Canadian recipes given 
below good. Oude sauce. —One quart of green 
Tomatoes and four Onions, slioed; sprinkle 
with a onp of salt, stand all night, drain 
well in the morning; 12 Chillies, one cup 
of sugar, one of Horse-radish, one table- 
spoonful of ground Cloves, one of Cinnamon; 
cover with vinegar and stew gently all day. 
Governor sauce .—One peck of green Toma¬ 
toes, and four large Onions ; slice all up, 
sprinkle with a cupful of salt, stand all night, 
drain well in the morning ; 12 Chillies, one cup 
grated Horseradish, one tea-spoon Cayenne, one 
of blaok pepper, one of Mustard, half-oup of 


sugar, pint of vinegar ; simmer altogether till 
cooked through, about 4 or 5 hours. I have 
tried both the above receipts and found them 

very good.—F. G. F. 

Preserving Lemon-rinds.— Soak the 
Lemon-skins in cold water, changing every 
third day. Drops of oil will often be found 
floating on the water. Remove these, and put 
them in a bottle, as they are the pure oil of 
Lemons. When the Lemon-rinds have soaked 
for about two weeks, the inside or white part 
of the rind will be so soft that you can scrape it 
out with a spoon. Do this carefully, removing 
every bit, leaving only the clear yellow rind. 
Now weigh the rinds and preserve them in 
sugar, allowing a pound of sugar to a pound 
of rinds. Boil and pot like other preserves. 


CHEAP HORTICULTURAL GLASS 

Packages A packing free, and delivered to any London Station. 
100 squares of glass, quality guaranteed :— 

15 oz. 31 oz. or 300 squares 15-os., 8 by 

14 by 8| for 9s. 6<L.for 13s. Od, 6, or 350 squares, 8| by 64, 


13 by 9 
12 by 10 

14 by 10 
14 by 12 
12 by 12 
18 by 12 
90 by 12 


. 9s. 6d._ 
, 10s. 6d.„ 
, 12a. 0d.„ 
, 17s. 6d.„ 
, 12s. Od... 
21s. Od... 
„ 24s. Od. _ 


13s. Od. or 220 squares, 94 "by I 
- “‘lyfl.orJ 


14s. 6d. or 170 squares,9 by _ 

18s. Od. squares, 10 by 8, for 9s. 6d. 
24s. Od. Glass out to any size at the 
18s. Od. above proportionate prices. 
31s. Od. Carriage paid for all orders 
« uy ,, ns. va. - „ 35s. Od. over £3. All glass is cut 
and packed in own warehouse, and put direct on rail in sound 
oondition. Best LinBeed Oil Putty, Id. per lb Paints, 
ready mixed for use, in tins of 1 lb to 14 lb,, at 5d. per lb. 
Special quotations given for large quantities. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
31 (late 14). Moor-lane, Oripplegate, London, E.CJ. 

GREENHOUSES — GREENHOUSES. — All 

^ intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to ail the Nobility, Gentry, and Nurseiymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The best and cheapest makers in 
the kingdom. Catalogues, post free, 2 stamps.—W. 
ANDREWS k OO, Horticultural Builders, Bradford. 


REE.UIVCC —Catalogue of Improved Hives 
Dbb 111 VUU* and Appliances, with drawings and 

prices free.-GFO. NEIGHBOURS SONS, 127, High Holborn, 
W.O.: and 149, Regont-st.. W. Established 1815. N.B.-F<d« 
Qen. Neighbour k Sons* Advt. in Q»rdenino April to July 

v4b Contractors to the Crystal Palace. 



HORTICULTURAL CLASS 

List of Sizes and Prices on application. 

T. & W. FARMILOE, 

GLASS. OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, London, 8.W 

REE N lT o U 8 K 8 I— 

£3 

, The 

vi. N 



Greenhouses for Everybody, 


THE LITTLE GEMS !—The talk of every- 

body 1—Lean-to 65s., Span-roof 75s., our Prize Medal 
8pan-roof Greenhouse, 15 ft. by 10 ft., oarriage paid, £12. 
Lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft., unglazed, 4s. 6d., glazed, 10s Half-glazed 
Doors, Sashes, and 8ash-bars Oar Price List and Designs, 
with Testimonials, two stamps.—OGDEN A OO., Alexandra 
Palaoe Horticultural Works, wood Green, London, N. _ 

n REENHOUSES, CUCUMBER FRAMES, 

vT Ac.—Cheapest and Beat, with everything complete. Span- 
roof Greenhouse. 7 feet by 5 feet. £3 10a. ; 15 feet by 10 feet. 
£1U : 20 feet by 10 feet. £20. Illustrated Li» t froe.—T. BROOK, 
7, Johuson-street, Commercial-road, London. K. 

TOBACCO PAPER or CLOTH, 6d. p«r lb., 

14 lbs. 6s. 6cL : ditto, speciality, 7d. per lb., 14 Ihs 7». 6d. 
Considerable reduction for large quantities.—PIERCE St 
OO., 8t. Andrew s-road, Bristol. _ 

TTIRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest, 
V therefore oheapent. 112 lb., 17s. : 56 lb., 10s. 6d. : 281b , 
5s. 6d.; 14 lb., 3s.—WATSON k SCULL, 90, Lower Thames- 
street, London, B.O._ 


Tyidesley. Manchester. 


GREENHOUSES 

U 8HEPHKRD k SOT 


FOR EVERYONE. — 

8HEPHKRD k SON, the West London Horticultural 
Works, 36, Davisville-road, 8hepherda Bush, London. Esti- 
mates and Illustrated Catalogues free. _ 

“PLOWER POTS.—100 each, 3 in., 4-in., 5 in., 
-L 60*-in ,568-in.. 2's , prepaid including crate not retmnable 
No cvri'gp paid. H- k> „ -ode.—HOLLISTER, Potter 

II, Chaplin-road, Easton, 
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HEATING APPARATUS 


DESIDERATUM 


-■rUNilOUSl r LOOP 
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THE CHALLENGE H0T air and water heating 


IRONFOUNDER8, STOURBRIDQF. 


ADAPTED FOR OIL, COAL, AND GAS. 
Twice as effective as the best ever offered to the 
public. 

Ooneirte of 18 feet 2*. 21 feet 24, and 4 feet Si pipe*. Equal to 
>0 feet of Much hot-water pipe. Will burn 1 gallon in 48 taoure only, 
or 4 feet of raa per hour. Price, £3 15s. Send for particular* 


139. CheapMrte. H.C. 


KILLICK'S PATENT BASE BURNER.HOT WATER BOILER 


PRICES OF APPARATUS. 

No. I Boiler, with 12 ft. 4’ pipe, £4 4 0 
No-1 „ „ 16 ,, 4 10 0 

No. 1 " 36 5 5 0 

8moke Pipe 9 ft. long, with Cap, 8/6- 


Write for full particulars, also Illustrated Catalogue of 


This Patent Boiler is constructed upon a»i en¬ 
tirely new and important principle, it having a 
Base Burning Furnace—that Is, the fire burns only 
at the bottom , and the draught not going through 
all the fuel in Boiler, as in all other Boilers, it is 
only possible for a small quantity of fuel to be 
ignited, at one time, consequently, the fire is com¬ 
pulsorily limited in size. Large fires, boiling over 
and over-heating are impossible. The hea\ how¬ 
ever small the fire, impinges directly on the Boiler, 
and the fire is always bright, no matter how little 
draught is left on, and the full benefit of the heat is 
obtained before escaping into flue. The fire is easily 
controlled for banking-up, and no dust or ashes on 
fuel are needed to prevent the fire from burning away 
too quickly, as required by other Boilers. All pro¬ 
ducts of combustion going through the fire get 
consumer!, consequently, less smoke is emitted thah 
usual, in fact it is a Smoke Consuming Appa\ a'.us. 


Hot - water Specialities, free. _ 

PATENT CHAMPION 0 HOT-WATER HEATERS. 

The cheapest and most economical in the world. Can be 
placed inside or outside of greenhouse: no ooet for setting; 
no engineers required; no attention when burning gas (except 
to regulate the heat); once alight always alight- no getting 
up In the morning to find fires out iyid plants frozen: will 
burn oil without attention frota 16 to W hours; In use all over 
the world. A Qas or Oil Heater. andlJ ftet of 8-lnoh pips, 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 


As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

ST COCOA-NUT FtflRE REFUSE, Is. 8d. 

per sack ; 10 for lbs. { 2t) for 18s.; 3C for 25a.: hacKs IK- 
)ID Two ton truck, 25a., free oh rail. Beat brown 
ua Kent Peat, 5a. per aaok ; 5 for Kb 6d. Best black 
us Peat, 4a. 6d. per Back ; 5 for 20a. Coarse Bedfords, 
r Sand. la. £d. per buahel; per ton. 25a. Pure Leaf 
Id, yellow flbroua Loam, Peat Mould, la. per bushel, 
ug composts, 5a. per rack. Fraah Sphagnum Mas*. 
1. per burhel Charcoal. Bones. Guano. fto. ARCH 
1EL and PETERSBURG MAT8 from 12a to 21a. per 
u R*l!la, Sticks, and Labels. BPEClALlTE *0- 
€0 PAPER. 8d. per lb.. 281b for IBs. FINEST to* 
CO CLOTH, Bd. per lb., 26 lb. for 18a. Pri^e List rent 
-W v . HERBERT ft CO., 2, Hop Kxohange Warehouses, 


BENNETT BROS., HEATING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS. LIVERPOOL 


THOMAS’S 

FITTINGS FOR WIRING WALLS 




SIMPLEX LE^ 
1 GLAZING 


Terra Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
Roberts’s Patent. For Greonhouaos, Ac., Ac. 
n.REENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about 
VT One Penny, without attention. ROBERTS 8 PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure 
and ample beat with common ooal. or coal and ooke. For 
Greenhouses. Bedrooms, Ac., ho. Pamphlet, drawings, and 
authenticated Teatimonials sent. See in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROB ERTS, 112, Victoria-street. Westminster. 


Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 635. 
As illustrated above, price 3s. 3d. per dozen. 
Driving Kyee.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 631. 

fZK No. 632a. fES' Per do 


11 For ROOFS, ♦**«***•*♦ 

11[ ******** SKYLIGHTS, & 

horticultural work. 

iVo Special Contract Required , 

No Zinc, Iron, or Putty Used. 

^4Al r QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER & Co. (Smitui), Engineers, &c. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London ,N. 

W1UTK Foil 

ILLUSTRATIONS. TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
, * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Pree). * * * * 


HARDY BRUIN & CO.’S AUTUMN 
SPECIALITY. 

UNIVERSAL GREENHOU8E, span roof, 24 ft. by 
9 ft. £17 10a , complete. A marvel. 

G4.RDKN LIGHTS, strong, well-made, glazed and 
painted, 6, 4 bF C. £t 4a ; 6. 3 by 5. £3. 

NEW •* VICTORIA" HANDLIGHT, 4, to oover 15 
square ft., 22a ; the best made. 

All carriage paid. Catalogue free. 

8team Power Greenhouse Works, Sussex-at., Leicester. 


. 2 l 8 84 Inches. 9m i 

L 4a. 5d* 7<L per doz. t\ ** 

Best Galvanised Wire , 1,-3, 10,19 per 100 yards, 

*LLUHTRAT*D GaTAXOOU* ON APPLIOATIOW. 

J- J. THOMAS & CO., 

*7. Uueon Victoria Street, S.O.; 


AISLOWCOMBUSTION 
GREENHOUSE BOILER. 


& WARM YOUR CONSERVATORY 

WITH TH* 

“ RELIANOE” QAS BOILER 

Patented 1887, 

(Fixed inaide with perfect safety). 

Price from 37s. 6d* Prospectus fees. 

G. SHREWSBURY. 

_ 122. Newgate-ctr oot, E.C._ 

„ , __ to send for design Bfcowing 

)0 NOT FAIL “sassyr 

LOCKSTITCH MACHINE. 

I m 4 Work* by Hand or Treadle. 

Only 40s, Complete 

irL ^ Warranted for 4 years. Es- 

IWf-* l TKEi\ pecially adapted for Uremmakirg 
IjifiS pK5l)HjJ and Family sewing, and so simple 

as to require no instruction b*»- 
joud the Guide Hook which is 
given (ft all aooessoriee) with each 
' ■ * •' Machine Particulars post free. 

Wr W. J. HARRIS A CO., 

219, Old Keut road, ft 49. Newington Causeway, London. 


Is rapidly replacing every other, aa it lengthens or shortens 
by the mere pull or a oord. 

The Countess Dowager of Morton " Thinks the principle is 
exoellent aud most ingenious.” 

Mr. Kenan, of Spencer Park, s»ya: " The gardener finds it 
ao useful that he is continually borrowing it, a« it possesses 
thn great desideratum of reaching any intermediate height 
with the greatest ease and safety.” 

T. H. HEATHMAN & CO., 

HOSE ft LADDER MAKERS, 

2. ENDELL STREET. LONDON, W.C. 

Price List Free. 

aREENHOU8ES KOR IHJtfi MILLION.— 

U The beet and obeapeet makers in the world.—ALFRED 


"IV/TADE of caat-iroD. The 

cheapest in the world. 2 ft. 2 in. by 
HI in. diameter, 25s . carriage paid. Same 
Boiler, with 12 feat 4-inch piping, Ex- 
naneion-box, and Smoke-pipe, oomplete 
58s. List free. 


D. HORROCK3, Tyldeeley. 


'■T The beet and obeapeet makers in the world.—ALFRED 
PEEL ft SONS, Head Offices: Wood-green, London; Oannon- 
mllla-bridge, Edinburgh; Windhill, Bradford, Yorkshire: 
Phibeborough-rd., Dublin. Awarded Medal at the Royal Hor 
tioultural Society’s Provincial Show, Liverpool, July, 1886, for 
oar £12 Paxton Greenhouse; also at the Great Horticultural 


Tor beating Greenhouses, Conservatories. Poultry-houses, fto. 
The beet and cheapest means for keeping out frost, damp, fto. 
Will burn without attention for at least21 hoars. Gives off no 
emoke or smell whatever. The plants are kept in perfect health 
by tbe use of this Stove. Send half-penny stamp for Oata- 
logue andTestimoniala. —H. D ARBY, 123, Caledonian-rd . N. 

ftREENHOUSESTGREENHOUSES !—Save 


MEALY BUG 

KILLER 


CQ —The “SUN," with 8 to 16 feet hot-water 
bile piping, boiler, ftc. Burns oil. Heahhy 
nell, attention once la 12 hours, ooeting Id. Price 
No fixing required.—J. WALLER, 43, Arabia- 


THE CHEAPEST GLASS 


OUT ANY SIZE 8. 

15-os 12k, 21-os. 16 s m per 100 feet. 

Putty Id. per lb. 

Packages free. Over £3 carriage paid. 

Patent Glass Gutters, 6d. each. Glazier's Diamonds, Bs. to 
15s. each. 

Horticultural Paints. 28«. per owt. 

W. DAVIS * SON. 11. Queen-etreet. Cardiff. 

"POUR-buehel sack of beat LEAF MOULD 

(pure Oak-leaf), carriage paid to London for 3i. 6d.—E 
VAN DER MEERSOH, Oueea’i Nursery, SOh. irs<y B.E. 
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IW TO OUR READERS.—Z» ordering goods 

•om these pages, or in making inquiries, readers trill confer a 
irour by stating that the advertisement mas seen in GARDEN • 
NO ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is to publish the adver- 
sements of trustworthy houses only. The name and address 
r the sender of each order should be written legibly. Delay and 
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PLANTING APRICOTS. 

Moob Pabk atni hetdi iha llat of good Aprloots. 
It Is more largely planted than all other varle- 
tlee pat together. The present is the beet s easo n 
for planting fruit-trees, Aprloots included. 
There Is still a large proportion of summer 
warmth In the soil, and the roots start into 
action and the plants beoome established in it 
at onoe. It is not necessary to wait for the last 
leaf to fall, as, after such a season as that 
whioh we have had, no doubt need bo enter¬ 
tained that the wood will be unripe. We are 
not likely to have a better autumn for fruit- 
tree planting In any future year than this is, 
for the soil is in exoellent condition, and the 
wood also in good order to withstand removal. 
1 should, therefore, reoommend all who Intend 
to plant to set about it at onoe. Aprloots mutt 
have a good aspoot, whioh need not, however, 
necessarily be foil south. A south-east or 
south-west is quite as suitable—perhaps better 
in the southern oounties. An idea teems 
to prevail that Aprloots snooted best in 
the maritime oounties, but where soil and 
climate are suitable I do not think it 
matters mnoh where the situation is. Usually, 
within the influence of the sea, the ollmate is 
milder than inland, and that, perhaps, may 
have given rise to the idea that in maritime 
dletrlots only will Aprioot oulture meet with 
full suooees. 

Apricot trees like a dry wall. Garden walls 
are often damp through neglect; the ooping 
perhaps gets out of order, the damp penetrates, 
she temperature of the wall is loweted, and 
becomes less desirable for fruit with tender 
blossoms. Aprloots are often seen in better 
condition against a farm-home or other building 
than against a garden wall. 

Fbishhbaltht loam not too light nor yet too 
near the day is the beet staple for Aprloots, and 
Indeed for all stone frails. No manure should be 
given to young trees. Rampant growth In youth 
has often to be paid for later on in the lots of 
branohes when the tree ought to be settling down 
Bo steady work. The worst oases of branoh-dying 
I have known ooonrred in treee planted in soil 
rftoh in turf-fibre, whose early pr o g ree s had been 
rapid. The top spit, 4 inobes deep, from an arable 
field that will grow good Wheat will grow good 
Aprloots for the fires eight or ten years. Then 
when the treee have had their youthfnl vigour 
taken out of them, lift the extremities of the 
roots and apply turfy loam from a Grass fidd. 
If a tree Is to have a long, healthy life, steady 
progress from the first is the beat preparation 
for it. The border should be firm and at least 


6 feet or 6 feet next the wall ought to be given 
up to the trees. In planting young trees the 
trank or stem should not touch the wall It is 
better to set the orown or collar 3 inches or 
4 inohes away from It, to give room for growth 
In after years. Young trees planted now should 
reoetve what little pruning Is required to lay a 
proper foundation jost as the aap is on the 
move In spring. Aprloots dislike the knife, and 
In purchasing trees I should not select those 
whioh have bean at any time severely oat book. I 
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should prefer either maidens or one year-trained 
trees. Permitting young trees to run wild the 
first year from the bud and then cutting nearly 
all the growth away Is bad praotioe ; if the 
trees had been rightly managed from the 
first, suoh cutting back would be unnecessary. 

Watering Afrioots. —In many instances 
this is necessary In dry weather, but a good 
deal depends on the conditions to whioh the 
treee are expoeed. I should never think of 
watering trees when the fruit was ripening; 
but I have seen muoh advantage follow the 
thorough moistening of the soil when the finite 
were swelling. If the trees really need moisture, 
both the present and future orope suffer ; but 
by the time the fruits are ripening the bads for 
the next orop will have taken the torn whioh 
leads either to fertility or barrenness, though it 
needs an average amount of autumn suns hint 
to complete the maturing prooeis. Young trees 
the first year will, of course, need water if the 
weather Is dry; and, speaking generally, I am 
oonviuoed that in very many gardens wall trees, 
especially stone fruit, on the south wall do not 
get enough water. 

Protecting wall trees. —I have tried a good 
many ways of sheltering the blossoms of wall 
trees, but 1 have found nothing better than small 
feathery sprays of Yew, tnoked in behind the 
branohes, with a covering, in addition, of fishing 
net, one or two thiokneeaes according to situa¬ 
tion and climate. A good many failures arise 
from immature wood. When the blossoms are 
weak no protection will induce them to sot or 
the fruit to await Immature wood may arise 
from a lack of moisture in the soil in the month 
of July and the first half of August, or from a 
deficiency of solar warmth in the last half of 
August and the first half of September. This 
year the conditions have been suitable for the 
most part, and next year, If the blossoms 
reoeive the requisite protection, there ought to 
be full orope of Aprloots. E. H. Y. 


Apple-trees from oat tings. — The 
sooner cuttings are now taken from the trees 
and planted firmly in a shady border, the more 
time there will be for root-formation before 
Maroh winds set in. The outtlngs should be 
taken from healthy, fertile trees, and should bo 
as large as oan be spared. I have sawn branohes 
off from 1 inoh to 2 inohes in diameter and 
3 feet to 4 feet long. And if there is a knot, a 
duster of spars, or an exoresoenoe on the lower 
end of the branoh, roots will generally form 
more readily there than where the bark is bare 
and smooth. Branohes from 1 inoh to 2 inohes 
In diameter make bearing trees at onoe. I do 
not suppoee that Apple-trees from outtlngs will 
ever take the plaoe of trees grafted on a stock 
possessing more vigour than the soion possesses, 
but many may like to have dwarf Apple* on 
their own roots, and if so, the sooner the cut¬ 
tings are planted now the better. Suoh trees 
are well adapted for smell gardens, as they 
oooupy but little room and begin bearing 
directly. Kinds with Codlin blood in them seem 
to root the qulokeat, bat other kinds will root 
readily if taken from healthy treee, and planted 
rather deeply in a oool border under a north 
wall, and mulohed with manure. I have tried 
cuttings from young wood, but they are too 
uncertain and take too long to grow into fruiting 
plants to make It worth whim to follow suoh 


work up. It Is very Important that the outtinge 
be planted firmly in the ground, and at leant 
8 inohes of the stem should be burled.—H. 


OLD FRUIT-TREES. 

All old treee when they oease to bear good 
fruit, and a fair orop of it, should be grubbed 
up and converted into firewood. There are far 
too many old, useless trees in orohards. The 
feeling whioh prompt! people to cling to old 
treee is an anoient one, but it cannot be de¬ 
fended on sound oommeroial principles. Is 
order to keep up the atook of fruit-trees in a 
garden or orchard in the most fertile condition* 
there should always be young treee coming on 
to take the plaoe of those that are gettiog too 
old; then when a tree on the wall, an espalier 
In the fruit border, or an orchard tree became 
old and deoreptt, it oonld be removed and a 
young bearing tree put in its plaoe. It is sound 
policy to have a few trees fn training, and 
those who like to do grafting and atook- 
railing at home may keep up their orohards 
and fruit-gardens without ooat. Though all 
old worn-out trees should be oleared away* 
before condemning them we should make 
sore that they really are worn ont past 
reausdtation, beoause many trees are de¬ 
crepit through neglect. Orohards on Grass 
fed off by sheep are, perhaps, not badly off; but 
where the Grass is mown and oonverted into 
hay, and in any oase where the produce of the 
land is carried off and nothing brought bank, 
the treee must suffer and beoome prematurely 
barren. Orchard or other treee that are not 
past recovery should bo seen to at onoe, and 
rioh top-dressings applied. I have seen great 
good result from the application of liquid- 
manure to old exhausted trees in winter, when 
it oonld not be so profitably used for other 
crops. Sewage from the house and drainings 
from stables and other farm buildings may be 
profitably utilised now, as the hungry soil will 
beoome enriched by the water filtering through 
it. In substituting young trees for old ones the 
young trees should not oooupy exactly the same 
position without, at least, a partial renewal of 
the solL In the oase of wall-trees, If maids* 
loam oannot be had the old soli should be 
removed, and fresh soil, not exhausted by fruit 
trees of the same kind brought In from boom 
other part of the garden. There should be bo 
difficulty in this, as the labonr would be but 
trifling In oompariaon with the good likely Bo 
result from It. E. 


The Moreilo Cherry as a standard. 
—Those who grow the Moreilo satisfactorily on 
walla are doubtless satisfied with that mode ef 
treatment, and naturally conclude that no other 
method of cultivating this fruit is needed; h 
fact, the idea is general that ha order to grow 
the Moreilo properly you must have a wall. 
When grown on a wall it requires training and 
pruning at least twice every year. In winter It 
needs re-nsiling, and a good-sized tree of It will 
take a man a day to do that properly. MoreUoo 
on walls are troubled with aphides. Whsn 
grown as standards they need no pruning* 
training, or nailing, and aphides rarely attaok 
them. When planted they form themselves into 
umbrella-shaped trees, and seldom fail to pro¬ 
duce abundant orope* end* being open on all 
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■idea to air and sue, one standard will yield a 
weight of Cherries equal to that of two trees on 
walls. The Morello, too, makes a capital lawn 
tree, which when in blossom is handsome, and 
when laden with fruit equally so. Its graceful 
appearanoe, too, makes it at all times a 
favourite.— Milton Mowbray. 

Protecting' Grapes from birds and 
dies* —There are various ways of doing this, 
but the oheapest and easiest method, and one 
whioh I have found very effectual, is the use of 
a paper oover for each bunch of Grapes. I have 
thus, in the present season, successfully pro¬ 
tected about eight hundred bunches of out-of- 
door Grapes, and have found these covers quite 
as good as crape or muslin bags, and better 
than nets. Moreover, they stand bad weather, 
both wind and rain, in a wonderful way, and 
when wet soon dry again. I make them of 
“ kitchen paper,” each sheet 30 inches by 
20 inches, divided into four equal parts. The 
two shorter edges, jo inches long, ure brought 
together, narrowly double-folded, and so 
fastened with two pins, one about 1£ inches from 
either end. A paper cylinder is thus formed, 
open at both ends until adjasted over the fruit, 
when another pin is put through its upper 
edge to close that end partially and prevent 
the screen from falling off. The bottom is 
left open for ventilation, and to allow easy inspec¬ 
tion of the fruit, without pulling off the envelope 
for that purpose. Birds do not interfere with 
this defence against them, and very few flies 
And their way inside. Pina are used as fasten¬ 
ings instead of paste, which would yield to rain 
or damp. The expense of these screens is about 
sixpence per hundred, far less than that for 
whioh any description of cloth bags could be 
made. The above method is so simple and so 
easy of adoption that I have no doubt it has 
occurred to, and been practised by, other per¬ 
sons besides myself ; but I have nowhere, as far 
as I can remember, seen it mentioned in any 
book on horticulture, and so, in order that it 
may be more generally known than appears to 
be the case, I have sent these particulars. 
—J. M. v South Hants. 

Two good late Apples.—Two of the 
very best late-keeping Apples for orchard-plant¬ 
ing are the Alfritton and Norfolk Beauiin. The 
former is a large green fruit, tinged with red on 
the side next the sun, excellent for cooking, and 
in April and May, when it has parted with 
some of its aoidity, it is not bad eating. The 
tree is a good grower, and worked on the Crab, 
makes an excellent orchard-tree, and bears 
freely. The Norfolk Beaufiu is a well known 
kind, which seldom fails to bear well. I have 
a large old tree of it standing out in the grounds, 
sheltered by some old Elms, growing near it, 
and for the last twenty years, and probably 
mnoh longer, it has never failed to produce 
annually good orops of handsome highly- 
coloured fruit. This Apple improves by keep 
ing till after Christmas. I had it fresh and 
firm last June.—E. 

Planting fruit-trees.—There is little 
difference of opinion, as to the desirability of 
getting fruit-trees and bashes of all kinds 
lifted, and replanted as soon as possible after 
the fall of the leaf, but it frequently happens 
that from some oause or other the work gets 
put off until severe frost is npon us, and then it 
le a difficult matter to get it done properly. 
Now the work of planting itself takes but a 
little time j it is In the preparation of the soil 
that the delays ooour, and as the soil for frnit 
trees should always be broken up some time 
before the work Ls actually to be done, I would 
urge on all thoee who contemplate planting any 
quantity of fruit-trees, to lose no time in getting 
the sites prepared. If fruit-trees of any kind 
have occupied the site before, it is especially 
necessary to get the soil thrown out of the holes 
to a considerable extent, more than will be 
needed for the roots of the tree, as even after 
copious rains the soil under fruit-trees is 
generally dust dry, and it is only by breaking 
It up, and exposing it to the elements that it 
can be got into proper order for planting. On 
open spaces for orchards, or fruit-gardens, the 
soil should be trenched two spits deep, and then 
be allowed to remain long enough to get settled 
again before planting. Any trees that are not 
satisfactory I mark during the fruiting season, 
and directly the orop is gathered they are 
headed down and grqbb*d out, for I s m satisfied 
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that the best remedial measure, in each case, 
is to grub any worthless tree right out; and 
after a thorough preparation of the soil to plant 
a young healthy one of an approved sort in its 
place, as root lifting and pruning cannot always 
be relied on to work the deeired change.— 
J. G. H. _ 

PYRAMIDAL NUT-TREES. 

A few Nut-trees of good kinds are excellent 
and useful fruit-trees to plant, and now is the 
best time to do so ; they are not particular as 
to soil, and generally bear well. In gardens of 
limited area, where the open form of training 
would take up too much space, the pyramidal 
shape, aa represented in the accompanying 
illustration, may with great advantage be 
adopted instead, as much space is thereby 
saved. At Ashridge-p&rk gardens, near Berk- 
hampstead, they are extremely well managed in 
this form. They are kept to a single Btem for 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

COLE WORTS. 

There are few members of the Brassioa family 
which more quickly show any tendency to 
roguiahness than do the Rosette Coleworts. In 
this neighbourhood, where they are largely 
grown, one may look over a pieoe several acres 
in extent and not find a single defective one. 
There is snoh remarkable evenness throughout, 
that any bad form may be detected easily if 
present. Of course, such good form Is found 
only where the strain is a firet-olaai one and 
sown with care. Some seedsmen have special 
reputations with the market growers for this 
Cabbage, and are trusted to the utmost. At 
this time of the year, early In the morning or in 
the evening, when vapour has settled upon the 
plants in the form of heavy dew, the breadths 
of Coleworts resemble broad sheets of silver. 
The general tendency of the plants to turn in 


about 1 foot from the ground, and are afterwards 
pruned as one would prune a pyramid red or simultaneously is so far advantageous to the 
white Currant-tree—/ c., the side-shoots are grower, that he can clear off breadths aa he 
■purred in close, leaving eight or ten eyes on goes, although very much exception may well 
the leading shoots. As they generally grow oe taken to the method by which bunching and 
strongly when about 4 feet or 5 feet high, they loading is done, as too often the Coleworts are 
are then lifted, or root-pruned, which induces pulled, flung into heaps, pitched into carts, 

and taken to where the bunching is 
done, pitched down again, and finally 
loaded, to receive several more toss¬ 
ings and tumblings in the market. 
All this sort of usage materially depre 
dates the quality and value of the 
(Coleworts, as it necessarily robs them 
also of their freshness and beauty—if 
■uoh a term may be applied to these 
really pretty little Cabbages. Were 
it the rule to cut Coleworts and pass 
them direot into big lattice baskets 
ready for loading, how much of all this 
tumbling and rough usage might be 
saved. The stalks go to London or 
elsewhere, to be returned again as 
refuse, perhaps as manure ; whereas 
they might just as well be left at home. 
No doubt these stalks comprise quite 
one-third of the load where the plan 
so common of pulling roots and all and 
bunohiog them is practised. Anyone 
who has seen the sort of handling re 
corded must admit that through It the 
market value of the heads is materially 
affected. Without doubt, one of the 
chief elements in the delicious tender 
ness of texture found in good fresh 
Coleworts is due to the rapidity of 
growth made by the plants. They are 
invariably put out to follow early Teas 
or Potatoes, and as the soil is jnat then 
well pulverised, root is soon made and 
the plants are qniokly established. Au¬ 
tumn rains very soon promote growth, 
and in some six weeks quite a remark 
able transformation has taken plaoe. 

If the soil be deep-worked and well 
them to become fruitful; but if they continue to manured, to much the better, because growth la 
grow very strongly, they are again root-pruned, so much the qnioker. Coleworts have found in 
so as to keep them ia good bearing condition. Autumn Giant Cauliflowers formidable rivals, 
Good kinds of Nuts to grow are as follows- as, like the Cauliflower, thsir season ls limited 
viz., Bond Nut, a good, free-bearing kind; to the autumn months. If the winter remains 
Lambert Filbert (Kentish Cob), probably the open, breadths may he left till Christina*, but 
beBfc of all the Nuts ; Pearson’s Prolifio, a most too often rains and frosts discolour or injure 
abundant bearer ; Coaford, an excellent early the heads, and when that is the oase, not only 
Nut and an abundant bearer ; Frizzled Filbert, is the appearanoe marred, bnt the fresh, mild 
a rather late variety, an excellent bearer, and flavour found in Coleworts in November is de- 
the Nuts are produced in clusters. stroyed. The practice which lately has grown 

Kentish Cob. up of getting Brussels Sprouts out early, and 

-----—— thus obtaining Sprouts to gather quite early In 

1990.— The American Bramblee. — the winter, brings in yet another formidable 

These are suitable for training on the wall of a rlva i ^ Colewort. On the other hand, this 
dwelling-house in some district* and suitable latter vegetable is so short a time on the ground 
soils, but they will not succeed anywhere, that it gives little trouble and is not exhausting. 



A pyramidal Nut-tree iu A abridge Park Gardena 


Here, in Essex, they refuse even to make 
healthy growths. I have tried all of them, 
Wilson Junior included, and after three years 
we have not been able to prodnoe any fruit fit 


Put out at about 12 Inches apart each way, the 
soil is literally filled with plants, and no further 
trouble is given beyond, perhaps, one hoeing 
until pulled in the autumn. Another dressing 


to eat. They do not auooeed any better on a of manure fithe eoil again for Peas or Pota 
wall with a northern aspect than they do on toei> and i0 the r0U nd 0 f cropping goes on, 
one exposed to the south. My own opinion of--- -- ■ - * .... 

these novelties is that they are far inferior to 
the best forms of our own native Brambles, If 


any pains were taken to cultivate them. I 
gathered in the first week of Ootober, on a hill 
in Worcestershire, splendid examples of the 
common Bramble fruits, and superior in flavour 
to any that I have tasted of the American 
kinds.—J. D. E. 


Market gardening around London is rarely high- 
class, and falls far below what may be seen 
about Paris or in Belgium. Oar system ls really 
market farming. A. 


2004.— Proportions of Tomato-house. 
—“Slnbad” does not state the width of the 
proposed structure, whioh would have been a 
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guide, for a rather steep pitch makes a wide 
house so lofty at the back as to render a flatter 
one more preferable. In any oase, a pitch of 
35 degs. to 40 degs. (from the horizontal) would 
be suitable, and this may be flattened a little, if 
desired. A width of 12 feet would be suitable, 
aa then there oould be a 3-foot walk down the 
centre of the house, with a 4-foot-wide bed on 
each side, whioh with a foot for the thickness 
of the front wall would make up the measure. 
This wall might be 4 feet high from the ground 
to the eaves, whioh would make the house rather 
more than 12 feet high at the back. I should 
have a bank of soil on eaoh side the pathway, 
sloping up to 18 inches high at the back. The 
last row of plants—viz., those next the front 
and back walls should be of some long-growing 
kind, such as Hathaway’s Excelsior, and the 
front row trained up underneath the glass, the 
the back one against the wall. The rest should 
be of dwarf growth and supported by stakes. 
Fire-heat is only required for early and late 
crops and in dull cold weather ; two rows of 
4-inch pipe on eaoh side of the path, with a 
2-inch flow and return along the front, would be 
ample, and a saddle boiler about the best; 
2 feet of glass in front instead of all bricks 
would be advantageous ; put in plenty of venti¬ 
lators both at the front and the top.—6. C. R. 


ROSES. 

BANKS IAN ROSES. 

These, being so nearly evergreen, are admirably 
suited for walls, or for any other position where 
a large spaoe has to be quickly covered. A 
rather large spaoe for the roots Is necessary, 
and the better the soil is the faster they grow ; 
but experience shows that an elaborate prepar¬ 
ation of the soil is unnecessary. With 2 feet in 
depth of fairly good earth, and proportionate 
spaoe, these Rosea will grow for many years in 
a satisfactory manner. To grow them success¬ 
fully, they require a space of from 10 feet to 16 feet 
high, and proportionate room on each side for 
the development of the branches. When deal¬ 
ing with young plants no pruning is necessary ; 
they must all be either nailed or tied in, but 
when they have filled their allotted space 
the treatment may be altered. In my strong 
soil this Rose grows most luxuriantly, and in 
order to keep the growth within reasonable 
limits, I get the hedge-shears and clip it in 
about the end of June, but I should not think 
of doing so later. If I did I should expect to 
see it produce very few flowers next year. The 
growth made after the end of June has time to 
get ripened and sufficiently hardened up to form 
embryo flower-buds before winter sets in. Suoh 
is my treatment of the Banksian Rose, and 
there is certainly no room to find fault with the 
number of flowers whioh it produoes, for they 
are always abundant. H. J. 


Pot Rosea in autumn.—Just a word to 
say that these are not unfrequently injured 
from two causes at this season of the year— 
viz., mildew and too muoh water at the roots. 
The first must be destroyed by dusting them 
over with flowers of sulphur; and in order to 
prevent in j ary from heavy rains the plants 
should be sheltered in a well-ventilated green¬ 
house, or by some glass lights put over them. 
Tea Roses ought not to be plaoed out-of-doors at 
all, generally speaking, as they flower so freely 
and continuously under glass ; but they must 
be quite close to the glass roof at this season. 
—D. J. 

1872 — Roses near London.—Iam rather 
surprised to find “J. 0. C.,'* in his reply to 
this query, in Gardening, October 8th, p. 418, 
including suoh a variety as A. K. Williams in 
his selection of Roses for a London suburban 
garden. That the variety in question is one of 
the grandest Roses we possess, and, under 
favourable circumstances, a vigorous grower and 
free bloomer, I do not attempt to deny ; bat it 
is notoriously a bad doer in an even slightly 
impure or smoky atmosphere, and therefore 
quite unsuited for trial in a town or suburban 
garden. Indeed, like many other highly-bred 
and first-class subjects, it is fastidious to a 
remarkable degree, and I have never known 
an A. K. Williams to do any good near London 
beyond the first year. There are some others 
in the list that I should not inolude in a selec¬ 
tion of varieties for the purpose required—viz., 
Merveille de Lyon (Aim4e Vibert would be 
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much better), Elie Morel, Alphonse Soupert, 
Captain Christy, Empress of India, and Jules 
Finger. I do not think any of these would last 
long in the locality named. I have no doubt 
that “ J. C. C.” is a better Rose-grower than 
myself under ordinary oiroumstances, but can 
only say that I know the district referred to 
perfectly. I have planted hundreds of Roses 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and have seen 
many—far too many—of them die within a 
short time.—B. C. R. 

2102.— Roee-buds rotting.— It is difficult 
to assign a cause for your Rose-buds not opening 
properly unless one saw the plants while the 
buds were on them. Probably some insect 
bored through the base of the buds, and pre¬ 
vented their opening ; but what is more likely 
to be the case, the plants suffered at some time 
for the want of moisture. If the same thing 
occurs next year give the roots a dose of guano- 
water once a-week—1 oz. of guano to 1 gallon 
of water. If this does not improve matters 
s$nd me some flower-buds.—J. C. C. 

2095. — Roses and Clematises for 
North London.— Twelve good Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roses to form dwarf plants may consist of 
the following: Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, 
Annie Alexieff, Boule de Neige, John Hopper, 
Paul Neyron, Prince Camille de Rohan, Victor 
Verdier, Madame Boll, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Elie Morel, and La France. The best Clematises 
for your garden are Jackmani, Jackmani alba, 
and Standishi.—J. C. C. 

2108.— Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Rose. —Your Rose-tree is affected with canker. 
All you can do to it is to cut away very care¬ 
fully the scab-like appearances. You must do 
it with a sharp knife, and be sure not to let 
the knife enter the woody portion of the stem. 
I do not know of any effectual remedy for 
canker. After you have cut away the affected 
part you may paint the place over with a little 
Fir-tree oil. You ought not to have taken the 
top off the shoot when it was growing, unless for 
Borne special reason, certainly not because it was 
growing so fast. The ball of earth put on to stop 
bleeding does neither good nor harm. — J. C. C. 

2100.— Meted labels iDjuring Roses. 
—There is a good deal of truth in what has 
been said about metal injuring the branches of 
Rose-trees to whioh labels have been attached, 
and I advise you to discontinue its use ; and if 
you want to get a thoroughly legible label that 
will last a lifetime, you should use the im¬ 
perishable Stratford labels, and fix them on a 
length of small round iron about 9 inches long. 
These can be placed in the ground dose to the 
stem, which will effectually secure the name of 
your trees.—J. C. C. 

1995.— Marechal Nlel Rose for a greenhouse. 
—I have tried this Rose on its own roots, on the Manettl, 
and the Brier. It succeeds best when budded as standards 
on the Brier, it not only does best at the first, but is also 
of a more lasting character.— J. D. E} 

1871.—Notice to quit a garden.— 
“ C. E. O.,” being a sub-tenant, is in an awkward 
position. He has nothing whatever to do with 
the superior landlord, and it is scarcely likely 
the real tenant will compensate him for plant¬ 
ing the bushes, unless he in turn is compensated 
by the owner of the property. “C. E. C.,” 
therefore, cannot recover compensation for 
planting the trees, unless he can produce the 
owner’s consent in writing for the execution of 
the work. Nor must he remove the bushes, 
although they were planted by himself. His 
best plan Is to leave them where they are, and 
trust to the owner’s generosity as regards com¬ 
pensation. I do not agree with “C. E. C.” in 
adopting a dog-in-the-manger kind of policy. 
Granted that the place is more valuable to him 
than it was 9 years ago, it must, nevertheless, 
be admitted that “C. E. C.” took the place of 
his own free will, in spite of its bad state, and 
he purchased fruit-trees to plant on another 
man's property, well knowing the risk he was 
running. I am aware that it cannot be plea¬ 
sant to see another person reaping the fruits of 
one’s labour, but, after all, a man who aota in 
the same way as “ C. E. C.” has done, has only 
himself to thank. He should never attempt 
to oarry out permanent improvements on the 
property of another without first obtaining the 
owner’s sanction. The latter lets the garden, 
or farm, as the case may be, at the price it 
will fetch, this may be taken aa its real value 
at the time the tenancy commences. It may 


be apparent to the owner, as to other observers, 
that a muoh higher rental may be obtained if a 
moderate outlay be incurred in planting fruit- 
trees or hedges, or erecting new buildings. 
This expenditure he may not be prepared to 
make for several reasons. Perhaps he oannot 
spare the money; perhaps he has another 
object in view with regard to the future of the 
land ; and, probably, he may be satisfied with 
the income already reoeived from his property. 
Supposing, for example, the owner of the garden 
in the present case intended to build upon it in 
a few years—when he had saved sufficient 
money. Would he not, in that case, throw 
cold water on a suggestion that the garden be 
planted with fruit-trees ? And would it not be 
foolish for him to pay “C. E. 0.” for the trees, 
knowing that in a year or two at the most they 
would be pulled up? “C. E. C.,” like many 
others, holds to the opinion that, so Ions as a 
man pays his rent, he may do what he likes 
with the property he holds, and the owner has 
no right to disturb him. I do not take this 
view of the case. To my thinking, a man should 
do as he likes with his own.— Falcon bridge. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER-FLOWERING VIOLETS. 

The time has now arrived for moving the 
tender double-flowered varieties of Violets from 
their summer quarters to frames. Frames that 
have been in use for Cucumbers and Melons 
during the past summer will now be available 
for Violets. Many growers of these popular 
flowers plant them in the soil that has been 
used for the preceding crop, as there is gener¬ 
ally a little heat left in it; but I like to have 
a fresh start with new material, as the beds, if 
not re-made, get cold just at a time when 
warmth is most needed to keep the flowers 
growing, otherwise they remain dormant for a 
long time jost when they are most required— 
viz., in the short dark days of winter. The 
frames should be set in a plaoe sheltered from 
cold winds, but open to the south, so as to hus¬ 
band as much as possible the faint rays of the 
winter’s sun; and with this end in view the 
frames should always be elevated at the back 
by means of extra bricks placed under them. 
The fermenting material in the frames need not 
be strong, as a violent heat is unnecessary, the 
main point being to secure a gentle lasting 
warmth, so that the roots may not get chilled. 
Although Violets are very hardy, they do not 
flower freely at mid-winter without a little aid 
in the way of warmth, and I have found that 
during severe weather it is a good plan to keep 
the sides of the frames well protected. Tread 
the fermenting material in the frames very firmly 
ua f 1 ^ *-* iin about 1 foot of the glass ; then put 
in a layer of good soil; fresh loam, if possible, 
is best. Then lift the Violets from the open 
ground with good balls of earth, and set them 
on the soil as thickly as they will stand, allow¬ 
ing room for the foliage to expand. Then fill 
in with soil, and give a good soaking of 
water, finishing off with a layer of Cocoa- 
fibre refuse. Keep the lights off, except 
during exceptionally heavy or cold rains, 
that might chill the soil too much ; but as soon 
as frost sets in, put the lights on the frame and 
cover up securely at night. Uncover, however, 
directly the frost is gone, and tilt the lights up 
at the back. If the plants have been well pre¬ 
pared during summer they will commence to 
flower late in October, and continue to do so 
throughout the winter. Marie Louise generally 
flowers early, and is one of the most popular of 
all Violets; but for early spring the older 
Neapolitan, with its paler flowers and exquisite 
scent, is very useful, and the new double white 
Comte de Brazza is also well worth attention. 
Its long, stout foot-stalks and large flowers 
eminently fit it for bouquet making. The 
common single blue Violet, of which the Czar is 
still a popular kind, usually flowers very freely 
during winter, provided new beds of it are made 
every spring. In this locality they are mostly 
grown under the partial shade of fruit trees 
that keep the sun’s rays in Bummer from drying 
up the foliage, and break the cold winds of 
winter ; for, in order to insure a supply if frost 
prevails for any length of time, or snow covers 
up the plants, it 1 b advisable to have a portion 
of the stock either covered with movable 
frames or transferred to cold frames similar to 
OngiraTfrom 
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those recommended for the donble kinds. In 
picking Violets only piok folly blown flowers, as 
it is wasteful to pick half-expanded buds, and 
there is nothing like a Violet’s own leaves for 
garnishing the blooms. The leaves of The Czar 
variety are large and cup-shaped, and very dark 
green—just, in fact, what we want in the way of 
material for garnishing. Gosport. 


PLANTS FOR COOL HOUSES. 
Owners of gardens in which heated structures 
are plentiful find little difficulty in getting 
abunaanoe of flowers at mid-winter ; but those 
who have only cool houses have to be more 
careful in their selection of flowers to grow in 
quantity. It is useless, under such circum¬ 
stances, trying to get plants to bloom during the 
darkest period of the year that require artificial 
heat to enable them to do so. There are, how- 
over, some striking exceptions to the list of 
heat-loving Diants. First on the list may be 
named the Chrysanthemums, a host in them¬ 
selves. Coming as they do into bloom at 
the very time when outdoor gardens are 
looking most dreary, they only need the 
protection of a glass roof to flower them 
in the greatest perfection, and by growing the 
latest blooming section, of which Meg Merrl- 
lies and Ethel are types, to succeed the ordinary 
show kinds, a succession may be kept up till 
Christmas, and even later. The Crimson Flag 
(Sohlzostylis coccinea) is also a real gem for 
cool-house deooration; its value, indeed, has 
not yet been fully realised. It begins to send 
up its brilliant spikes of scarlet flowers in 
October, and continues to produce them for 
months together. Last season I lifted a quan¬ 
tity of this plant from the open ground in 
October, and planted them in an inside Vine 
border, where they continued to flower the 
whole winter through. They were planted out 
again in March under the partial shade of fruit- 
trees, and they are now producing spikes of 
bloom that promise to be exceptionally fine and 

P lentiful; they also make excellent pot plants. 

'he early Bnlbous-Iris (Iris reticulata), whiohis 
one of the winter-flowering bulbs that das of late 
deservedly attracted attention, has a great 
future in store for it, its blooms being of the 
most lovely purple imaginable, prettily streaked 
with orange, a fitting companion for the most 
costly Orchid. If potted in August or Septem¬ 
ber it will be in full bloom in January. 1 
put three bulbs in 4-inoh pots, and five bulbs 
in 6-inch pots, and very pretty plants they make. 
Anderson’s Speedwell (Veronica Anderson!) 
only needs the protection of glass to Insure its 
flowering freely throughout the winter months ; 
plants of it are now covered with flower-spikes 
in various stages of growth. If fully exposed, 
they soon present a weather-beater 
anoe ; but under glass they continue to produoe 
their purple blossoms for months in succession. 
The common Christmas Rose and its varieties, 
although often in bloom in the open 
air during the most inclement seasons, 
are nevertheless vastly improved by being under 
glats, as alternate frosts and thaws spoil the 
purity of their flowers, for whioh they are justly 
prized. The Laurustlnus flowers profusely I 
enough in the open air on the south coast during I 
winter, bat it is at the same time a really good 
cold-house plant, its blooms being much whiter 
and expanding much more fully under glass 
than out-of-doors. Dwarf standards, with 
heads covered with snowy dusters of bloom, 
are by no means unattractive plants in cool 
houses. Cape Heaths, too, in great variety are 
specially suited for cold-house deooration. Erica 
hyemalis and others of that type dislike fire- 
heat in any shape, and are much more lasting 
in oold than in hot houses. Many other equally 
useful plants might be mentioned, but the above 
cannot fail to give satisfaction. J. 

The blue African Lily (Agapanthus 
umbellatus).—Seeing in Gardening of Aug. 13, 
p. 315, the pretty picture and interesting 
account of the different African Lilies I was 
asking myself if many readers of Gardening 

S osaessed and enjoyed these pretty plants. 

hey are mostly out of the common stock of 
the amateur’s little garden. I wish they were 
everywhere, but I meet with them seldom. 
To day (Oot. 10) in the village of Newiok, not 
far from Lewes, however, I was pleased to see 
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a little garden facing the green, beautiful with 
many large plants of it. They were set out in 
large pots on the garden walks. They were full 
of bloom, one of the prettiest things one could 
see on an autumnal day, and gave quite a 
distinct and beautiful aspeot to the garden. The 
large pots seemed to me prettier than the tubs 
figured in the number of Gardening, Aug. 13. 
I think the garden belonged to the schoolmaster. 
No doubt the plants are plaoed in a dry, warm 
oellar, or perhaps in a greenhouse in winter. If 
this should meet the eye of the owner perhaps 
he will tell the readers of Gardening how he 
manages them ?—W. 

FLAMINGO FLOWER (ANTHURIUM 
SCHERZERIANUM). 

Few plants have become so popular or im¬ 
proved so much under culture as the one in 
question has, its fine vermilion-scarlet flower- 
spathes rendering it very attractive. One great 
thing in its favour is the ease with which it can 
be propagated by amateurs, either by seed or 
division of the roots. Well-established speci¬ 
mens frequently bear abundance of seed with- 


plgeon’s eggs, living Sphagnum Moss, mixed 
with broken crooks, leaf-mould, and sufficient 
coarse, well-washed sand or grit to keep the 
whole open and porous. The pot must be well 
drained, and, if possible, induce the Moss to 
grow freely on the surface of the oompost. In 
potting take oare to elevate the plant well 
above the rims of the pot; and the addition of 
a little more oompost and Moss is desirable as 
the plant roots out above the pot. This plant)is not 
subject to many insect pests ; but, like all other 
hard-leaved plants, it should be repeatedly 
sponged with clean water to remove dust and 
other impurities, while frequent and regular 
syringings with tepid water promote its healthy 
growth and vigour. It grows very freely when 
its requirements are duly attended to, and in 
the case of vigorous specimens a little stimulant 
in the way of weak liquid-manure is beneficial. 

_ W. F. 

1438.—Culture of Gleichenias. —I am 
not very much surprised that you have had no 
response to your query on the above subject, 
because Gleichenias can scarcely be classed ai 
amateurs’ Ferns, as they require a little more 



A good specimen of Soherzer's Flamingo-flower (Anthurium Soherzerianum). Engraved for Garden wo 
Illibtratkd from a photograph. 


out any assistance from the cultivator, and seed oire to grow them than an amateur usually 
io produced rarely fails to grow freely if sown bestows upon his plants; moreover, a osrtain 
in shallow, well-drained p*ns of light sandy amount of artificial heat is necessary during 
compost. These should be placed on a gentle the growing season to fully develop their 
hotbed, and germination will quickly take beauties, and this is whit an amateur seldom 
place. The pan should not be disturbed, for has at his command. There are two seta of 
young plants will continue to make their ap- Gleichenias, one having the margins of the 
pearance at intervals for a year or two after the pinna; rolled up, and which resemble a lot of 
seeds are sown. The young seedlings may be little beads strung upon wires, and another in 
removed as they develop themselves, and should whioh the fronds are more or less fan-shaped, 
be pricked off into other pans or potted singly ranged tier above tier, and the segments flat, 
inlo small pots; they will soon increase in siz9 These plants produoe long, creeping, wiry 
and vigour. After fertilisation, the seeds are rhizomes, and, consequently, they require a 
about a year in arriving at maturity, and when greater amount of surface room than depth; 
ripe, the rcarlet berries start from the flower therefore, broad, shallow pans shonld be used 
spike and hang down at the sides. When they for them to grow in ; and if the specimens in- 
are ripe it is best to sow them at once, treating creases so much in size as to require more 
them as above recommended. The plant can spaoe than a pan will accommodate, then get 
also be propagated by the division of large a shallow tub and pitoh it inside to 
specimens, or by removing the off-sets, or small prevent its rotting. In preparing the pan or 
plants, whioh are somewhat freely produoed tab the drainage must be well looked after, 
around the basis cf the old stems. In the This being of the utmost importance, I always 
matter of culture anyone can grow it who has a oover my drainage for these plants with a some- 
varm greenhouse or vinery at command. It likes what thick layer of white Moss (Sphagnum), as 
a warm temperature and plenty of moisture at the this effectually prevents the soil fouling the 
root all the year round. The oompost best suited drainage for a very long time, the soil should 
to this plant is fibrous peat, in lumps as large as' consist of good top-spit loam and leaf-mould in 
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about equal parte, to which add about a fourth 
of good gritty sand, thoae kinds with fan-shaped 
fronds and flat segments, like a little peat in 
addition, but 1 do not think peat is advan¬ 
tageous to the set with the bead-like fronds ; 
they enjoy a copious supply of water to their 
roots, and gentle dewings overhead with the 
syringe when the sun is not shining upon them; 
but my experience Is quite against heavy 
syringing. And, finally, if a gentle stimulating 
heat can be given them, they will grow more 
freely. If this is not at oommand the house 
should be kept as close as is judicious during the 
time of growth, always bearing in mind that 
Ferns enjoy air as well as other plants; but it 
must not be admitted in suoh a volume as to 
oause dryness, neither mnst they bs subjected 
to cutting draughts. There is a great simi¬ 
larity in their general appearanoe, but yet 
they are sufficiently diversified when seen 
growing to afford good distinctive characters. 
Thetyploal G. miorophylla is, perhaps, one of the 
hardiest of the raoe; my friends who have sent 
this home to me say it is usually found in forest 
clearings. G. alpine is a dwarf form found in 
mountain districts, and seldom exceeds a foot 
In height; its stem and fronds are thiokly 
oovered with short woolly hairs. G. rupestris 
Is a very distinct and very robust kind, the 
fronds are bright green on the upper side, and 
very white or glaucous beneath. Other forms 
of this section are G. dioarps, heclstophylla, 
semivestita, &o. The flabellate kinds suitable 
for a cool house are G. Cunninghami, which is 
glauoous and soaley beneath, and although 
tolerably plentiful in New Zealand has always 
been, and still is, rare in cultivation, and G. 
flabellata, which rises to several feet in height, 
forming tier over tier of broad bright-green fan- 
shaped leaves upon its stout upright stem. This 
latter is an extremely handsome and distinct 
plant, and I have found it prefers shade to 
sunshine.— Jhrry Jarvis. 

2017.—Fnohaias losing their flower- 
bods.—This plant is very liable to suffer from 
the buds dropping before they fully expand. It 
Is always from some oheok the plants have 
reoelved. It never happens to plants growing 
In the open ground, unless they should suffer 
very much for want of water at the roots, nor 
to plants standing out-of-doors constantly. 
The flowers will sometimes drop off if the plants 
are removed from a warm, close house to a ooel 
airy greenhouse ; or, after a spell of close warm 
weather, a cold wind may set in from the east, 
and the plants are exposed to it through the 
ventilators of a greenhouse. Any sudden 
ohange or check may do the misohlef.—J. D. E. 


2091.— Growing herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias. —The plants are now in a good position, 
and will merely require to be attended to with 
water, and to be shifted into 5-inch pots when 
they are well rooted, and again into 7-inoh or 
8-inch to flower in. The plants require a fair 
supply of water, a oool atmosphere, plenty of 
air, and to be kept free from green-fly by 
frequent fumigations. Prevention is far better 
than any attempt to destroy the fly after it 
has had time to duster thiokly on the under 
sides of the old leaves, where it appears first.— 
J. D. E. 


-Your plants are rather late to produoe 

K od specimens. They ought by this time to 
ve nearly filled 6-inoh pots with roots. 1 
prefer a brick pit to a vinery for them, with a 
bed of ooal-ashes for the pots to stand upon, as 
the cooler they are kept, so that frost does not 
reach them, the better plants they will make. 
If you keep them in a vinery, or any other 
house where the air is dry, you will no doubt 
get them infested with green-fly, and then you 
will have to fumigate witoh Tobacoo to get rid 
of them. By all means keep them in an un¬ 
heated briok pit or frame as long as you can 
keep the frost from reaching them.— Practical. 
1999.—Seedling Tuberous Begonias. 

Keep the plants growing on as long as possible, 
where they will reoeive plenty of light, a fair 
amount of air, and a temperature of 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. To afford these conditions the best 

E laoe would be for them on a shelf near the glass, 
i a rather warm greenhouse. Water should 
be given In sufficient quantity, but only when 
required. In this way the plants will oontinue 
to grow for the next six weeks or more, and 
when the stems fall they should be kept 
dry, but do not disturb them In 
Digitized by 
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Through the winter keep the boxes in a -tem¬ 
perature of 40 degs. to 45 degs.—no lower, and 
about the end of January, or in the following 
month, remove them to a genial warmth of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. They will soon commence 
to grow again, and should then be potied off, 
and shifted on as reqnired, when they will make 
fine plants in 6-inch pots by June or July.— 
B. C. R. 

1908.— Beet tricolored Pelargoniums. 
—“ Oymro ” will find tho following twelve 
kinds of tricolored Pelargoniums, six golden 
and six silver varieties, good and reliable ones 
—viz.: Golden—Mr. Henry Cox, Masterpiece, 
Marie Stuart, Edward Riohard Benyoo, Prinoe 
of Wales, and Princess Beatrice. Silver- 
Empress of India, Mrs. Laing, Lady Dorothy 
Neville, Porteus, Minnie Warren, and Prince 
Silverwings.—H. B. 

2002.— Treatment of Begonia Rex.— The fibrous 
roots of these being very fine, they require an open, 
loamy soil, of a rather sandy nature, and good drainage. 
They are alio impatient of drought in any form, either at 
the roots, or in the atmosphere of a very low temperature, 
and of dlreot sunlight, any of which will cause the fault 
referred to.— B. O. R. 

2098.— Manure for potting plants.— 
The best kind of manure for use in potting 
plants is that which is known as bone and hoof 
manure. This oan be had in a dry state, and 
mixed with the soil before using it. I use about 
1 pint of the manure to 1 pook of soil. This 
quantity is slightly in exoess of what is gene¬ 
rally recommended; bat I have found it is not 
too muoh. The properties of this manure are 
more latent than any I have tried; bnt yon 
need not be oonfined to any one artiole. Thomp¬ 
son’s Vine-manure, Clay’s fertiliser, and the 
fish-potash-manure, used according to the direc¬ 
tions sent with them, are all of about equal 
merit when judiolonaly used.— Head Gar¬ 
diner. 

2013.— Anthracite coal.—Certainly this 
oan be used in a vertical, tubular, or any other 
description of boiler; and as long as this is kept 
fall of water It oannot possibly melt. Use the 
coal in lumps from the size of half a briok to 
that of a whole one (except for a very small 
apparatus, when it should be broken smaller); 
and, except raking out the ashes gently twice 
a-day, disturb the fire as little as possible. With 
a properly-regulated draught, half-a-barrowful 
of this ooal will keep in for 24 hours.—B. C. R. 

Destroying the cockchafer grub.— 
Last autumn T dag up part of a lawn and 
planted Strawberries. They made fine plants, 
and bore a little fruit this season. Abont two 
months since I found several plants withering, 
and searohing for the cause found the roots gnawed 
off by that terrible creature, the grab of the 
oookchafer. I have lost the entire bed, with 
the exception of half-a-dozen plants which I 
transplanted elsewhere. I have forked the bed 
over and destroyed all the grabs I oould find. 
I wish to plant Strawberries there again this 
autumn? Gan I do anything to prevent a 
repetition of the misfortune. The grub in 
question is the most repulsive oreature 
imaginable, and I understand it lives in this 
state several years, gnawing off the roots 
of Grass, &o. If “ G. 3. S. ” oan find one re¬ 
deeming trait in this loathsome oreatore’e 
character I shall be glad to hear of It, and 
if he or anyone can suggest a remedy 
I shall be very thankful. — Melbourne. 
•% I am always glad if I can say a word in 
favour of any oroatnre, bnt in spite of 41 Mel¬ 
bourne's ” invitation to do so on behalf of the 
Cockchafer-grub, I am afraid I cannot, unlese 
saying that they make good food for poultry is 
considered as such, for they are most destruc¬ 
tive pests and very diffioult to deal with. They 
live for two or three years, so that the amount 
of misohief they commit is very considerable. 
It is almost impossible to make any inaectioides 
reach them with sufficient strength to be of any 
nae without injuring the plants on which they 
are feeding ; but liquid-manure, or soapy-water, 
would probably make them shift their quarters 
if the ground round the plants oonld be satu¬ 
rated with them. If plants which are likely to 
be attacked seem to be ailing without any ap¬ 
parent cause, dig round the roots with a fork, 
and if the grabs be present, dig over the earth 
deeply between suoh plants and others, and work 
in a dressing of soot, or sand, or fine earth 
soaked in paraffin oil. If yon oonld tarn poultry 
into your ground they would soon altar off the 
grabs If ground had been recently dug.—G. 8.8. 


TBBKB8 AND SHRUBS. 

PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Cuttings of hardy deciduous trees and shrubs 
may now be pat in; indeed, it is the best time 
of the year for the purpose, as a greater measure 
of success may be reasonably expected than if 
they are pnt in later on, though it is often done, 
especially where help is a very important con¬ 
sideration. As there are so many things to do 
jost now, this work Is often delayed till bad 
weather sets in, when the Guttings may be made 
nnder cover, tied up into convenient-sized 
bundles, and laid In till the weather is favour¬ 
able for inserting them properly. In taking 
enttings, good clean shoots should be chosen 
In preference to stunted and distorted ones, 
as not only do they strike more freely, but 
also form more vigorous plants when rooted. 
Some subjects, suoh as many Willows, Pod- 
lars, the common Mnlberry, and others wul 
strike root, even if good-sized branches are 
ohosen, but the best outtings should be 
formed of shoots not more than two years old, 
while at the same time young and immature 
twigs mnst be rejected. A good length for 
cuttings of most snbjeots is from 1 foot to 
15 inohea, two-thirds of which should be boiled 
in the soil. In forming the cuttings they root 
better if a heel be left at the base, but as this 
oannot be often done the shoots must be so 
fashioned that there is a good eye at the base 
of each cutting. The selection of the ground 
is a very important consideration, and where 
possible, it should be a spot fairly sheltered, 
but at the same time, qnite free from over¬ 
hanging trees or any that are likely to send 
their roots into the soil occupied by the outtings. 
If it oan be carried out, the soil should db 
ohosen of an open, sandy nature, but as it Is 
not always possible to arrange these things as 
one might wish, should the soil be stiff 
and heavy, the effects of this may be to a 
great extent neutralised by putting a little 
sand in eaoh row with the cuttings when 
they are being inserted. A very impor¬ 
tant item towards success is to see that eaoh 
cutting is inserted firmly in the ground, the best 
way to effect this being to out out a notch with 
a spade to the depth required, then put the 
outtings in their place, pressing them against 
tne perpendioular side of the trenoh. When 
the soil that has been removed is replaced and 
trodden firmly, eaoh catting is fixed seourely in 
position The next row may then be inserted 
and finished in the same way till all the cut* 
tings are put in. The after treatment consists 
in keeping them dear of weeds daring the fol¬ 
lowing summer, when by aatamn they will be 
ready for transplanting. There are a great 
many snbjeots that cannot be struck with any 
measure of snooess from cuttings, so that It is 
necessary to propagate them from layers, which 
operation may be carried ont at almost any 
season, but the early months of the year are the 
best for the purpose.—T., in the Garden. 


2090.— Fruit of oommon Sweet Bay. 
—I have never known the fruit of the Sweet 
Bay to be nsed for any purpose In the house¬ 
hold, but you may utilise the seeds in raising 
young plants. Gather the seeds now, and put 
them into a flower-pot; and, after placing a 
pieoe of slate over the pot, bury it in the ground 
a few inches under the earfaoe. Early next 
April sow the seeds in the open ground, in drills 
2 inches deep and 6 Inches apart. If you keep 
the ground free from weeds the plants will 
appear in due time. Sometimes the seeds lay 
in the ground several months before they ger¬ 
minate. — Practical. 

Thin ning groups Of shrubs.— To keep 
shrnbs in order requires constant watohfillness ; 
if forgotten and neglected for only one season 
they ran into eaoh other, and the strong grower 
speedily overpowers and destroys its weaker 
neighbour—henoe the importance of keeping 
things in view, and thinning ont by transplant¬ 
ing, or else using the knife. The proper and 
natural course is to thin ont by shifting those 
for whioh there Is no longer any spaoe. This 
month is the best season for planting all 
kinds of evergreens; and as, in these high- 
pressure times, we all seem to need a frequent 
reminder, I give the advioe I have uttered be¬ 
fore—get all planting completed this month, if 
possible, so far as mates to evergreens.—E. H, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTa 

HARDY FLOWERS IN OCTOBER. 

Thi merita of hardy flowers compared with snob 
tender subjects as Pelargoniums, Oaloeolarias, 
and Lobelias, are becoming more and more 
apparent. The fine masses of Dahlias, Mari¬ 
golds, Pentstemons, Veronicas, Anemones, Rud- 
beokias, and old-fashioned Asters—better known 
as Michaelmas Daisies—whioh may be seen In 
many gardens during this month, form a strik¬ 
ing oontrast to the formal dipped lines of 
Golden Feather, Mentha Pulegium, Sedums, 
and other dwarf plants whioh are employed in 
the formation of carpet bods. I hare not a 
word to say against oarpet beds where suit¬ 
able for the position; I can admire even 
their trimness and the skill displayed in 
arranging and blending their various colours, 
yet oarpet beds in the flower garden proper are 
too artificial. Our garden flora is so rick that 
even at this season we ought to have abundanoe 
of flowers to out for indoor decoration. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous plants in bloom early 
in this month are Dahlias. The single 
varieties and the Pompons are the most useful 
for mixing with other flowers, while large 
double sorts are valuable for specimen glmo*. 
Another useful olass of plants, and one ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable for cutting purposes, are the 
autumn-flowering Windflowers or Anemones. 
I have three varieties — viz, A. japonica, 
whioh grows from 24 inches to 30 Inches high 
and produoee red-coloured flowers; A. japonioa 
hy brldia, 2 feet high, with rose-ooloured flowers; 
and A. japonioa alba, or, more properly speaking, 
Honorine Jobert, with pure white flowers. 
These Anemones bloom in great profusion 
throughout September and October. Of the 
three the white is the beet, and if there is 
only room for one sort I should most cer¬ 
tainly grow the white kind. These Anemones 
are all increased by root division, an opera¬ 
tion which may be performed at any time 
during winter. So valuable are white Anemone 
flowers, that the plants are worthy of pot 
oulture, or, in cold localities, of being covered 
with cold frames; by this means the flowers 
expand more freely, and, not being disfigured 
by wind or rain, they are of a purer white. 

Next in importance as autumn-flowering 
plants come the perennial Asters, or Michaelmas 
Daisies. Of these, more than 200 varieties are 
known to botanists, but many of them are but 
little better than weeds; yet, by making a 
judicious selection, some grand forms may be 
nad for autumn deooration. These Asters, or 
Daisies, need but little attention; they will 
thrive and bloom profusely in any light garden 
■oil, and produce an ample supply of flowers for 
cutting. They may be propagated by means of 
cuttings taken in spring, or by dividing the 
roots in winter. Six or eight good sorts will be 
found to be ample for most mixed borders. The 
best variety with which I am acquainted is A. 
formosus, whioh has fine large mauve-ooloured 
flowers, quite equal to those of some of the best 
Cinerarias grown in our greenhouses. It grows 
about 2 feet high, and is a most profuse bloomer. 
A. grandlflorus grows from 3 feet to 4 feet 
higb, and bears large flowers, the rays of 
which are purple. It is a most effective 
variety. A. alpinus is a dwarf plant, neat 
in habit, and very attractive. It is more 
suitable for a rookery than a herbaceous 
border. Others, such as Chapmani, bright 
lavender,; elegana, purple and white; versi- 
oolor, white and reddlah-ooloured; and eri- 
ooides, dwarf and white-flowered, are all good. 
The last is neat in habit and an abundant 
bloomer. Rudbeokia Newmanniana is an effective 
autumn-blooming plant; it has yellow florets 
with a dark disc, and lasts long in good condi¬ 
tion when out. Then we have R. hirta and R. 
soorotina, both good October flowers, the former 
producing large, bright yellow flowers, with 
broad, spreading ray florets; the latter flowers 
of a purplish-red colour. Stenaotis speoiosa is 
also a fine autumn plant, whioh produces large 
showy pale-purple Aster-like flowers, with a 
yellow oentre. The finest blooming plant in 
the garden just now is, however, Sedum speota- 
bile, whioh has been in bloom for the last 
weeks. It produces great heads of rose-ooloured 
flowers, forming a solid mass of bloom, perfectly 
distinct from that of all other hardy 

IMtoma Uvaria and JC. Rooperi are always 
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welcome during this month; their fine spikes of 
bloom and warm colours are invaluable at this 
season. Seneoio puloher, known as Tyerman’s 
Groundsel, is, where it does well, one of the 
finest autumn perennials in cultivation. It is 
perfectly hardy, and produces an abundanoe of 
golden - centred magenta • ooloured flowers. 
Some few of the Veronicas have continued to 
bloom freely well Into October; for instanoe, 
V. spicata, with its Ions elegant spikes of the 
most striking blue, ana V. longifolia, 2 feet 
high, with dense, ereot spikes of the riohest 
deep blue, are two of the best plants on the 
hardy border. Erodium Manesoavi is a showy, 
autumn-flowering plant, the foliage of which 
resembles that of an Oak-leaf Geranium, 
and its flowers are reddish-purple. Helianthus 
multiflorua fl.-pl. is likewise a grand border 
plant, its fine yellow flowers being very welcome 
at this season. It is very showy and effective. 
EcMnops ruthenicus is a singular Thistle-like 
plant, furnished with globular heads of rich 
blue flowers. In addition to the above I have 
stray plants of Tradesoantia virginica rubra, 
Helenium pumilum, Statioe latifolia, Pentste¬ 
mons, rather past their best, and Centranthus 
ruber. Some few annuals have been very fine 
during the early psrt of the month, especially 
Helionrysums and African Marigolds. Q. 

RENOVATING WALL CREEPERS. 
Thebe are many kinds of wall creepers whioh, 
owing to the luxuriant growth they make, 
quiokly exhaust the soil in whioh they are 
growing, and then, If flowering subjeots, the 
blossoms become small and few in number, and 
in the case of non-flowering plants, such as Ivy 
and Virginian Creeper, the growth is weak and 
the foliage bad in colour; not unfrequently, 
too, large plants are destroyed under the im¬ 
pression that they are dying or cannot be mads 
to be of any further service. All this may be 
obviated by renewing the soil. In order to do 
this no serious disturbance of the roots is neces¬ 
sary, and in two years many a sickly-looking 
plant, however large, may be restored to a 
healthy and vigorous condition. When practi¬ 
cable, 6 inohes or 8 inohes of the surface soil 
should be removed ; this need not interfere to 
any great extent with the roots—i e., if the work 
is carefully done, and it will pay for being done 
well. If a few roots can be laid bare it will be 
all the better, as they will the sooner feel the 
effeots of the new material. Substitute for the 
old soil taken away some good, rich, and holding 
compost. For the majority of plants, a mix¬ 
ture of half turfy loam and half rotten manure 
is the most suitable, bat good kitchen garden 
soil that has been annually manured will be 
better than nothing. In not very bad cases, 
a great dressing of rotten farmyard manure 
will restore an unhealthy plant to vigorous 
condition. I have known a good thickness of 
old hotbed manure laid on the surface to do a 
good deal of good, but for olimbing Roses there 
Is no better plan than removing the surface-soil 
and substituting manure and loam. Within 
the past two years we have converted some very 
old creepers that had become weak through 
poverty of the soil, into luxuriant health by 
forking in about their roots a couple of cart¬ 
loads of vegetable mould, the result of rotting 
down the refuse of the garden. Ivy on walls is 
in bad oases of soil-exhaustion often more 
yellow than green; all this may be changed by 
either laying on the surface a thick layer of 
rotten manure, or by taking away a good por¬ 
tion of the old soil, and putting fresh materials 
In its place. The last plan is much the best, as 
its effeots last the longest. J. 

2097.— Culture of Stocks-— You cannot 
do anything in the cultivation of Stocks until 
next spring. The Ten-week Stocks for flower¬ 
ing next summer may be sown at the end of 
March in cold frames. The Queen and Brompton 
should be sown at the end of June, and planted 
out in the autumn where they are to flower. 
The East Lothian, whioh I think is the best of 
all Stocks, should be sown early in July, and as 
soon as the plants are large enough they should 
be planted out. Damp is a great enemy to this 
Stock ; for that reason it should be planted in 
well-drained soil. —Head Gabdensb. 

2101.— Winter treatment of a tennis- 
lawn* —You can only get rid of Plantain and 
other big weeds by digging them out, so as to 


secure nearly all the roots, or by pouring vitriol 
or petroleum upon them. If the ground is un¬ 
level, you must take up the turf and make It 
level before you relay ft. It depends entirely 
how many indentations there are how yon 
should proceed in the levelling process. As a 
rule, it is unsatisfactory to attempt to level a 
lawn in patohes ; when there are many rising 
places It Is always best to take up all the tun 
and make the surface quite level all over before 
laying it down again. The lawn sand you 
mention is of no value in your oase. It wfli 
kill weeds and the Grass, too, if laid on la 
sufficient quantities.—J. C. O. 

2020.—Weeds on lawn.—You have been 
correctly informed. A dressing of artificial 
manure would benefit the Grasses, and the 
weeds would in time be overoome by them and 
crowded out. You may apply guano, at the 
rate of 2 owt. to 3 owt. per imperial acre. 
It should be mixed with three or four times its 
weight of ordinary soil, and applied during the 
spring. In your case, I should be disposed to 
give a dressing this autumn, and follow it up 
with another in the spring. Your gardener 
should also pull as many of the larger weeds as 
possible, then fill up the holes with a little fine 
soil, and sow a few seeds (Grasses) next March. 
—Faloonbridg*. 

1986.—Show and fancy Pansies.— 
In answer to J. S. Retford, it is very diffioultto 
pick out twelve only of the best Pansies; but I 

g ive him the names of varieties with whioh I 
ave taken numerous first prizes this year, all 
being of large size, rloh in oolour, and very 
constant. Show varieties : Harry Paul, 
Woodilee Gem (dark seifs); Mrs. Csdzow, Miss 
Helen Douglas (white seifs); Geo. Rudd, 
Kate Campbell (yellow seifs); Dr. D. P. 
Stewart, Geo. Dlokson, Wm. Rebin (yellow 
grounds); E. Semple, Mrs. J. Millar, Mrs. 
Stewart (white grounds). Fanoy varieties: 
May Tate, W. Cuthbertion, Mrs, Atkinson, 
Allan Ashcroft, Mrs. Morley, Miss Skelton, 
Evelyn Bruce, Charles 8tansell, Esrl Beaosns- 
field, Perfection, Mrs- T. M*Comb, Miss Janet 
Orkney.—R. Mann, Shadtoell, near Leeds . 

2023.—Plants for a garden infested 
With wireworm. —It seems to me, the best 
plan would be to dig the soil, and turn it over, 
and catch as many wireworms as possible. I do 
not profess to be an authority, Dut being an 
amateur, I am interested. There are wireworms 
in my garden, some, at any rate; and white 
Pinks, scarlet and white Gladiolus have 
flourished abundantly this summer and au¬ 
tumn ; also I have had bedding plants and 
flowers on borders shaded by trees, and I am 
not aware that any have been destroyed by 
wireworm.—M. H. 

-The wireworms, I here no doubt, were the asms 

of the death of your Pinks. Fallow the ground, keeping 
it free from weeds, and turn it over frequently to jrtve 
the birds a ohanoe of getting at the wireworms ; men 
give a good dressing of gas-lime. Do not allow any 
weed or long Grase to grow in the garden, which may 
harbour the parent ohlck beetles.—G. S. S. 

Planting Narcissus. —I would recom¬ 
mend all who wish to make a good ehow with 
Narcissus next season, to lose no time in 
planting. In oonsequenoe of a dry, hot sum¬ 
mer, the bulba matured their growth and went 
to rest quite a month earlier than they other¬ 
wise would have done in a wet season, the out¬ 
come of whioh ii they are making their growth 
early. I have the following varieties in rows, 
from 1 to 2 Inohes high: Soleil d’Or, Soflly 
White, Belle of Normandy, and odorus cam- 
pernella; poeticus oraatus are just breaking the 
ground.— J. C. Tonkin. 

2008 .—Treatment of Iris reticulata.—I have 
grown this beautiful species both in pots and planted out. 
and have no hesitation in laying that they suooeed beet 
planted out in a sunny position in the open ground. The 

{ riant is perfectly hardy and doe* not seem to like coddling 
n pots.—J. D. E. 

Birds v. earwigs.—At page 484 of GAinmro, 
October 15th, it le stated that the birds p!ok holes In the 
finest fruits of Apples and Pears. Is Mr. E. Hobday quits 
sure the holes were not bitten out by earwigs ? I say the 
more birds the less vermin, and perhaps the pleasantest 
garden in the long run.—J. M. 

2104.—Tobacco.—I have not used the leaves of the 
Tuberoae-eoented Tobeooo (Niootiana affinls) for fumi¬ 
gating purpose!, but I do not know of any reason why 
they should not answer the same purpose as any other 
variety of Tobaooo for the destruction of insects—any¬ 
way, I should be disposed to try, as it la so little trouble 
to prepare the leaves.—B ias Oannssmu 
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and the oommoner kinds of Honeytnokle ; Dar¬ 
win’s Barberry (Herberts Darwlni), Japanese 
Golden Ball-tree (Foraythia suspense), Three- 
lobed leaved Plum (Prunus triloba). In late 
summer and autumn the moat prominent 
ollmbera and wall-shrubs are the various kinds 
of Mountain Sweets (Oeanothus), Shrubby 
Mallow (Hlblsous syriacus), the noble-leaved 
Magnolia grandiflora, Jasmine Nightshade 
(Solanum jasmlnoldes), Clematis Jaokmani, Ash¬ 
leaved hardy Trumpet-flower (Blgnonia radi- 
cans) and grandiflora, Blue Passion-flower 
(Passiflora crerulea) in sheltered spots, and 
Common Chilian Gum-Box (Esoallonia ma- 
crantha). These are a few of the flowering 


of muoh better form and oolour than those 
growing out-of-doors, being protected from the 
cold rains and snow, and blighting winds of 
our spring. Strong young plants, with large 
flowering erowns should be seleoted, and planted 
in rich light soil, consisting of loam, leaf-mould, 
and decayed manure. The best sorts with 
double flowers are : Marie Louise, Neapolitan, 
Duohess of Edinburgh, La Parme, Swanley 
White, and La Reine. And of single varieties 
The Czar, Victoria Regina, and Devonlensis. 
The different varieties of the Marguerite Daisy 
winter well in frames. Cuttings should be 
taken in September and put in in a loamy soil 
with a little rotten manure added. The young 
plants will be rooted in 
about a fortnight; and 
will want no further atten¬ 
tion until the spring, ex¬ 
cept giving a little air in 
mud dry weather, and 


THE VICARAGE PORCH AT ODIHAM. 

Next to a tastefully-planted garden there is 
nothing that adds to the charms of a country 
house so muoh as creeper-clad walls. Few 
things are more incongruous to landscape 
scenery than the garish glare of new or bare 
walls. Pretty gardens and climber-covered 
houses generally go hand in hand. You rarely 
see one without the other ; old houses are gene¬ 
rally the most densely clothed with climbers, 
and old gardens are, as a rule, the most delight¬ 
ful. The subjeot of the annexed illustration, 
the gabled porch of the old vicarage at Odlham, 
one of those quiet antiquated towns, or large 
villages, one often sees In 
Hampshire, shows well the 
great beauty of climbers 
in such a position. This old 
house is said to be 400 
yean old, and is no doubt 
contemporary with the 
royal palace, of which 
there still exists here the 
remains. The garden about 
the vicarage is as uncon¬ 
ventional as the house 
itself; the flowera In the 
borders mingle with the 
creepers, so that the whole 
place is bright and fragrant 
in summer, and even In 
winter it always has a cosy 
look. It oannot be said of 
hardy olimbera that they 
are not 11 half enough 
planted,” to use a common 
hrase, for everybody is 
elighted to see a house 
smothered hi greenery ; the 
fault rather lies in ill- 
chosen selections, but now 
that we have ollmbera 
suited for every soil and 
aspect, there is no reason 
why any wall in or near a 
garden should be bare. 

One often sees a beautiful 
old bouse or oottage 
covered with a dense lugu¬ 
brious growth of Ivy, 
which, though better than 
nothing, Is monotonous, 
and quite devoid of that 
gracefulness which makes 
most other climbers so 
charming. The walls of a 
house, a verandah, or per¬ 
gola may now be clothed 
so as to be bright and in¬ 
testing throughout the 
year. Even in the dead 
of winter the golden glitter 
of winter-flowering Jas¬ 
mine (Jasminum nudl- 
florum) is most beautiful, 
especially if intermixed 
with Ivy. Then come the 
fragrant white Honey- 
suokle (Lonicera fragran- 
tisslma), the Japan All¬ 
spice (Chimonanthua), and 
others in succession, and 
carry on the interest till 
summer when there is a 
profusion of bud and 
blossom. As the present is 
the planting season for 
climbers, a list of the best 
may be useful to those who 
want to plant a selec¬ 
tion. For winter effect 
plant winter - flowering Jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum), Pyracantha, winter - flowering 
Honeysuckle (Lonioera fr&grantisslma), and 
8tandish’s Honeysuckle (L. Standishi), Cy- 
donla japonlca, and Japan Allspice (Chlmonan- 
thus fragrans), and Garry a elliptica, small¬ 
leaved Ootoneaster (Ootoneaster microphylla), 
and 0. Simons!, Some of these are not aotually 
climbers, but they are suitable for training 
against walls, which they soon oover. For spring 
and summer bloom some of the best are Clematis 
montana, Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
sempervirens), Lily - flowered M agnolia (Magnol la 
oonspioua), Wistaria, Common white-flowered 
Jasmine (Jasminum offiolnale), Short-stalked 
Honey suokle (Lonioera, braohypoda), fisxuosa, 
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protection from the frost, 
which should be effected 
by placing straw or 
bracken round the aides of 
the frame, and keeping a 
thick oovering of old mats 
over the lights, which 
should be removed during 
mild weather but never 
when it is frosty, however 
bright the day may be, as 
whatever the thickness of 
the mats, severe frost is 
sure to penetrate a little, 
but this will not hurt the 
plants if the light or sun 
does not get to them. In 
spring, as soon as growth 
has commenced the plants 
may be either potted up, 
or planted in a sheltered 
position in the open, but 
it Is better not to do this 
while there is any ohanoe 
of severe frost occurring. 
Chrysanthemum cuttings 
will also do well in a 
frame, and require no 
protection beyond a mat 
in very severe weather. 
Cloves and Carnations do 
equally well with similar 
ti eatment. Calceolarias 
are also excellent plants 
for wintering in frames, 
and require no further 
production, but it is 
always best to put a mat 
over all lights in frosty 
weather to prevent the 
sun getting to the plants 
when frozen and it ought 
not to be removed for at 
least two days after the 
frost has gone, and then 
only gradually, so as to 
allow the light in by 
degrees. Choloe kinds of 
Pansies are always better 
under glass In the winter, 
and it is well to give many 
young perennials that have 
been raised from seed 
the previous summer and 
autumn similar protection; 
and there are many other 
ways these little struc¬ 
tures can be utilised 
during the oold season, 
such as sheltering plants 
suitable for salads, Ac. —L 
Fuchsia Phenomenal.—This is one of 
the flnest Fuchsias in cultivation, producing 
very fine blooms with bright-red petals, and 
rich plum-coloured corolla, very full and 
double, making a most striking flower. I 
find outtings put in at this time of year, so 
as to get them rooted before winter, if kept 
gently growing in an intermediate house during 
that season, to make very useful plants the 
following summer. Potted in 6-inoh or 7-inch 
pots, in rich light soil, they make fine speci¬ 
mens for late summer and autumn decoration, 
and although not so fioriferous as the small- 
flowered kinds, a plant with only a few of the 
enormous blooms this varied produces is sure 
to attract attention,—J, G. H. 
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plants, and then there is a host of ollmbera with 
handsome foliage, such as the Virginian 
Creepers (Ampelopsis), Dutchman’s Pipe (Arts- 
toloohia Sipho), Moon Creeper (Menispermum 
oanadense), Ivies (particularly Hedera dentate, 
maderiensis, and the new amurensis), Staun- 
tonla latifolia, Smilax mauritanlca, and Muh- 
lenbeokia oomplexa. G. W. 


Garden frames. — The uses of garden 
frames are manifold, and at no time of the year are 
they more useful than during the winter months. 
Violets growing in a frame will flower all 
through the winter, if the weather is mild, and 
in the early spring they will not only flower 
more freely, but the flowera will be larger, aid 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extract* from a garden diary , from October 2 '2nd 
to October 29 th. 

Pruned Vines In early home; the root* are near the 
■arface and in jjood condition, and there ia no neoesnlty to 
leave more than one Rood eye or bud ; the wood ie hard 
and well ripened. Potted up Carnation layere and cut- 
tinge ; it u perhaps not orthodox to nay It, but I like 
' ntttnge quite as well as layers. The plants will be 
wintered on a coal aeh-bed in a cold pit; we shall oover II 
severe frost come# to save the pots from breakage. We 
have also a lightful of outtloiM of border Carnations, and 
these will remain as they are till spring, when they will 
be planted in the borders. During the past week we have 
lifted all the herbaceous plants from two of the borders, 
with a view to re arrangement. It is four veers since 
they were thoroughly overhauled, and some of the plants 
have grown too large for their position ; others have In 
our eyes, or in the eyes of those for whom we act, lost 
their attractiveness, and a general re-arrangement will 
enable ns to change those that are out of date and divide 
those which are too large. In the meantime, having cleared 
the borders, we shall give a good dressing of manure, 
trench up deeply, and leave for a few weeks to settle 
and to benefit by exposure ; the plants are laid in till the 
borders are ready for planting. Prepared several beds for 
dwarf Roses; It Is no use planting Roses on poor or In¬ 
ferior soil without a complete renewal of the special site 
the Roeee will occupy ; we are taking the beds out 3 feet 
deep, and filling up with the best stuff we can obtain, in¬ 
cluding a liberal admixture of manure. Prepared stations 
for several specimen Conifers, including Abiet Douglas!, 
Ploea Nordmannlana, and Plcea magnifloa ; to give 
greater depth we have oarted surf ice soil from another 
part of the ground to elevate the site a foot or so. Trans¬ 
planted evergreen shrubs, including several specimens of 
Cupreasus Lawsonlana. Made a new walk through the 
grounds. Laid turf. Trenched over flower-beds. Planted 
bulbs aod other flowers for spring display, including a 
Urge collection of Primroses and Daisies. Potted more 
bulbs for forcing. Shifted on a lot of Bouvardlso ; we 
want them to flower from February onwards. Moved 
Chrysanthemums in pots to orobard-house ; others grow¬ 
ing in bordera have been moved to ft border beneath a 
wall, where shelter can easily be given If a frost should 
set in early In autumn ; the plants were lifted carefully 
with balls, and were planted In a trench near the wall 
and well watered in ; the flawers will come in useful for 
cutting. Trained several plants of Chinese JaAmine 
(Rhynchospermum jasmlncluee); we grow them on Urge 
balloon wire trainers; their flowers are very sweet and 
nioe in winter. Top-dressed Cucumbers In house ; the 
plants are never stopped till the top of tho rafter is 
reached; it Is best to let them get strong before they 
begin to bear. A temperature of 65 degs. at night, with a 
comfortable bottom-heat, we find high enough at present. 
Looked carefully over late Orapee now ripe to remove 
every sign of decay ; every stray lateral should be re¬ 
moved, aa they only encourage damp, especially If they 
touch the glass Unloosened Peach-trees In early house 
from trellis, leaving the house open night and day to 

B irmlt the air to circulate freely among the branches. 

eve just examined the borders, and And they are moist 
enough at present. Raked up leaves In the park to mix with 
manure to form hotbeds for forcing Asparagus and to pat 
linings round a late Melon-bed, where there »re still a few 
fraits unripe. Dusted a little sulphur over two or three 
Heaths, whero there appeared a suspicion of mildew. 
Ventilated the Heath-pit night and day, and using do 
fire at present; the cooler they are kept the better, if the 
frost does not enter. I water all specimen plants In the 
morning now, and spill as little water as possible, choos¬ 
ing a fine morning for the work, when the damp atmos¬ 
phere, which is Inseparable from tho use of water in a 
house, can be dried up by the admission of plenty of air 
and sunshine. 


Greenhouse. 

Potting bulbs.—Hyacinths.— The principal 
stock of large-flowered Hyacinths intended to 
bloom daring the early months of the year and 
in spring, should now be potted, as the bulbs at 
this time naturally want to make roots, and tf 
their progress in this direction is retardod they 
suffer from it. Even in the case of any that may 
not be required to bloom until late it is better 
to pot now than defer it. In selecting the 
varieties it is much the best to choose the old 
well proved sorts that may be depended on 
rather than the novelties that in Hyaoinths, as 
most other popular plants, are continually 
making their appearance. Use good fresh loam, 
well enriched with rotten manure, and adding 
some sand. The opinion which used to exist 
that if the bnlbs were strong and well-matured, 
the flowers were so little dependent on the 
material in which they were grown, that any 
kind of poor soil would do, was a mistake. It 
is essential that the bulbs should be solid and 
well-matured ; but when in the beat possible 
condition, they will produce finer flowers when 
grown in good soil. It is not requisite to give 
so muoh root-room as sometimes practised. Six- 
inoh pots are large enough. 

Polyantiius-Nabcisscs.— The bulbs of these 
may be put three together in 7 inch pots ; in 
other respects treating them similarly to the 
Hyaoinths. These bunch • flowered Narcissi 
are deserving of being grown in larger numbers 
than Hyacinths, as their flowers are much 
batter adapted for cutting, and the bulbs, if 
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fairly treated after forcing, will bloom well 
when planted in the open ground. 

Tulits. —Should, in like manner, be at once 
potted. The small-flowered Van Thols are the 
earlieet bloomers, coming in with comparatively 
little forcing. If room is scarce these early 
Tulips may be put in small boxes sufficiently 
deep to hold some drainage and about I inches 
of soil; if the bnlbs are put in about 2 inches 
apart in the boxes it will be spaoe enough. The 
later flowering varieties should also be potted. 

Crocuses. —The flowers of the best varieties 
of Croons are alike useful for cutting, aa the 
plants are when in bloom for roots and con¬ 
servatory decoration. They present the advant¬ 
age of being cheap, and as the bulbs, if well 
oared for after being forced in pots, are little 
the worse for growing out-of-doors, the best 
varieties, and the strongest roots should be 
obtained. 

Snowdrops and Scillas. — Though these 
earliest of flowering bulbs have not hitherto 
been so mnoh used for pot onltnre as the kinds 
previously named, they are equally deserving of 
a plaoe. They bloom early wkh little forcing, 
and look well when grown together, patting 
ten or twelve bnlbs In a 6-inch pot. The contrast 
of the bine and the white flowers is effective. 
As soon as potted plunge the pots out-of-doors 
in fine coal ashes, as recommended a short time 
ago for the early Roman Hyaoinths. 

Tuberou8-rootsd Begonias —After flower¬ 
ing through the summer the plants generally 
get long in the stems, and somewhat unsightly 
in appearance, and though they would most 
likely keep on blooming more or less for some 
time to oome, yet with the push for room usually 
found In greenhouses at this season, when so 
many things have to be housed, R will be well 
to let the Begonias go to rest ; If little water Is 
given so that the soil becomes dry, the tope will die 
down, after whloh the pots with the tubers In them 
may be stowed away anywhere where they will 
be secure from frost, or, if room Is an object, 
the tubers nan be shook out of the soil and put 
in paper bags in dry sand, or a little of the 
earth in which they have been grown may be 
used. Amongst the various plants that thrive 
under pot culture there are none that amateurs 
may calculate with more certainty on being 
successful with than these Begonias. They may 
be well grown even without the aid of glass 
structures of any kind, ns the tubers oan be 
wintered in a cellar from which frost oan be 
excluded, and in the spring when they begin to 
make growth they may be potted and placed in 
the window of a room until after danger from 
frosty nights is past, when they will do stood 
out-of-doors for tne summer. They are soon in 
flower after the tops oommenoe to move, and 
keep on blooming so long as they make growth. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— Flowering as these 
plants do all the year round when the conditions 
under which they exist are such as to admit of 
their doing so, people are apt at times to get 
tired of the sameness. Not so when they are 
reserved for winter blooming, at which season 
the bright shadee of the deep coloured varieties 
seem less glaring than in summer, but to keep 
up a constant suooeseion of flowers in anything 
like the quantity that is desirable, it Is neces¬ 
sary that the plants should be kept constantly 
in a house, or pit, where there ia a little warmth, 
for after this time there is not enough sun-heat 
to maintain the requisite growth to enable them 
to bloom freely. Plants of these Pelargoniums 
that have been prepared for winter-blooming by 
standing out-of-doors in the sun with their 
flowers kept pinched out, will now be in right 
condition for winter use, as the growth will be 
firm and hard, through the effect of which, when 
subjected to artificial heat, they will not be dis¬ 
posed to run to leaf rather than to bloom. 

Stove. 

Winter flowering stove plants. — The 
different kinds of soft-wooded stove plants that 
bloom in winter, inch as Juaticias, Plumbago 
roseo, Aphelandras, Sericographis Ghieabreghti, 
and Thyrsacanthus rutilans, most of which, 
during the latter part of summer, will have done 
with little artificial warmth, must now be kept 
where they will have heat regularly, for if they 
are too cool, even for a short time, it stagnates 
both root and top-growth, the effect of whloh 
when it ooours is such that the plants do not 
afterwards move freely enough to admit of their 
flowering as they otherwise would. The bloom¬ 


ing of all plants of this character is not alone 
dependent on their being strong and well-grown 
through the summer, but also on their being 
kept during the autumn and onwards until they 
have finished flowering, where, in addition to 
their having the requisite amount of heat, they 
will also receive plenty of light and have snffi 
dent room. An absence of either of these latter 
conditions ia fatal to their fully answering the 
purpose for whioh they were intended. Means 
should be taken to raise the plants well up to 
the glass. At no time is this more necessary 
than through the dull winter months. In 
getting stock of this kind into the quarters 
where they are intended to bloom, if it is found 
that there ia a deficiency of room it will 
be much hotter to sacrifice some of the 
plants than crowd the whole together in 
a way that prevents all having a chance 
of doing well. The subjects named are quick 
growers, and more or less free rooters, that soon 
exhaust the soil, consequently, they must be 
helped from time to time with manure-water, 
applying it at a strength proportionate to that 
of the growth, and the nature of each kind of 
plant to which it is given. 

Vincas. —V. alba ooulata and V. rosea are 
the two best kinds of these free and quick - 
growing plants. They are profuse bloomers ; 
with fair treatment they keep on flowering 
continuously the whole of the summer. They 
arc amongst the easiest of all plants to grow, 
and are suitable for amateurs to take in nand 
who have a warm hoose. They occupy oom 
paratively little room as they will flower in a 
small state ; plants in 6-ioch or 8-inoh pots 
blooming as well proportionate to their size as 
larger apeclmens. They require cutting clcse 
in onoe a-year ; this is usually done towards the 
end of winter before the spring growth begins, 
but where room is an object the cutting back 
can be done now. In the oaae of plants about the 
size above named, the shoots may bo shortened 
to within 9 inches of the collar. Previous 
to heading down the soil should be allowed to 
get somewhat drier than when the growth is 
active. This is necessary, for though these 
Vincas, as already said, are free-growers, the 
roots will not bear being kept wet when 
the tops are redaced. After cutting in stand 
the plants at the warmest end of the honse, 
still keeping the soil in a half-dry state until 
they have broke fresh growth and the shoots 
have made some progress, when more water 
may be given. In this way they will keep 
moving slowly during the winter, and be in a 
condition for partially shaking outand re potting 
early in spring. 

Poimettias. —These showy wiater-bloozning 
subjects produce the finest heads of their 
brlght-ooloared bracts when kept in a high 
temperature during the latter months of the 
year, bat where a succession is required that 
will oome in later on, it is necessary to keep a 
portion of the stock cooler until about Christmas, 
when more heat may be given them. Bat 
Poinsettias do not bear being kept in too low 
a temperature. Fifty-five degs. in the night 
is as low as it Is safe to have them, and 
during the time that the cool treatment is 
continued, the soil must be kept drier, giving 
no more water than will provent the leaves be¬ 
coming limp. When these plants are retarded 
in this manner, the bracts do not oome to large as 
when they are allowed to come on earlier by 
subjecting them to more heat In autumn ; but 
the bracts last much longer under the cooler 
treatment, and in this way are very naeful. 

Winter flowering Begonias.— Few things 
oan be so much relied upon to keep on giving 
an nnlnterrupted succession of flowers daring 
the winter months as the beat sorts of tho 
fibrous-rooted section of Begonias, provided 
there is the means of giving them enongh 
warmth to keep them growing ; for on this de¬ 
pends their ability to go on blooming. An in¬ 
termediate temperature is sufficient for them. 
The plants should now be plaoed where they 
can have the necessary warmth, as it ia better 
not to risk their getting chilled by cold nights, 
such as may be looked for any time after thi« t 
Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Autumn tints. —The trees and shrubs are 
now just putting on their autumn livery of 
bronze and gold. I saw a beautiful blending of 
common things near here the other day. The 
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undergrowth of a large wood I waa passing waa 
oompoeed chiefly of Ash, Maple, and Spindle- 
tree (Eaonymna). The aoft, golden tinta of the 
Aeb, in oontraet with the leas heavy maaaea of 
bronzy Maple and the purple tinta of the 
Spindle-tree waa very pleaaing, and oaleulated 
to lift np one’a thoughts. To come to amaller 
thinga and effeota, the Venetian Sumach ia very 
pretty in ita antnmndreaa, and the Amelanchler 
ns a long been noted for ita effective autumn 
oolonriof • 

Planting Ivies. —In some of ita many forma 
the Ivy flnda a plaoe everywhere ; but eoaroely 
anyone realiaea how accommodating it ia under 
all oircnmatanoea and oonditiona. In the hot, 
aultry weather, when every bit of turf ia the 
oolonr of the dnaty road, the bordera of Ivy are 
delightfully green and oool, even when growing 
under the denae foliage of treea where no water 
has fallen for months; and the soil in which 
the roots are contained does not, ao far as one 
can ace, contain a particle of moisture. 

Does Ivy make walls damp ?—I waa asked 
the above question the other day, and I waa 
compelled, under the infiuenoe of a reoently- 
investigated case, to aay that there might be 
oaaea in whioh the Ivy growing outside, if it did 
not make the wall damp, might prevent it dry¬ 
ing. If the wall ia dry, the Ivy will not make 
it damp ; but when a wall has been built with¬ 
out a damp-proof course, the water may, and I 
know, on some soil, does, aaoend the wall, and if 
auoh wall is covered outside with Ivy it may tend 
to keep the damp in the wall. At least, 1 have 
met with oaaea I could aooount for in no other 
way, and when tho Ivy waa removed the wall 
became comparatively dry again; but when the 
builder does his work well the Ivy will tone 
down the glare of the red bricks, without in¬ 
ducing dampness in the dwelling. 

Berry-bearing shrubs. —The Fire Thorn 
(Pyraoantha) ia very full of berries this year, 
and forma an effective oovering to many a house- 
front. It ia not particular aa to aspect. It also 
makes a very handsome foreground ahrub, 

D rafted standard-high on the common White 
horn. The Cotoneaaters, too, are well-berried 
this year, both on walla and also on rocky 
mounds. 

The Pampas Grass ia one of the most effec¬ 
tive autumn-flowering plants. This year the 
plants have thrown up more spikes than usual. 
Our largest plant haa 94 spikes upon it, but 
they are not ao fine as usual this year in con¬ 
sequence of the drought. Large plants have a 
graceful effect in conspicuous situations. Near 
water a duster forms an interesting feature. 
They appreciate good soil and liberal treatment 
generally; and should be transplanted early in 
spring after all danger of frost ia over, and when 
the roots begin to move. The first or second 
week in May is the beat time to divide and 
transplant old roota. 

Calceolaria cuttings. —There haa been in 
some gardens a difficulty in getting cuttings this 
year, because the plants have made so little 
growth; but it ia better to wait for aoft shoots 
than attempt to root dry, woody pieces. . 
have had good plants from November outtings. 

Take up Dahlias aa soon aa they oeaae to be 
effective, and the frost haa taken them early 
this year. Dry the roota well before storing 
them. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Pruning Vines.— The earlier the 
Vines are pruned after the wood and the foliage 
are ripe the better. There ia no necessity to 
wait for all the leaves to fall. If the Vinea are 
in a fertile condition, there ia no occasion to 
leave long spurs, if the spur system is adopted] 
wbioh I suppose it is by ten out of every dozen 
cultivators. One good bud or eye is enough to 
leave to each spur, and when the spurs get long 
and ugly, train up a young rod and cut the old 
one out. There is no occasion to sacrifioe the 
crop whilst the young rod is growing, 
usually the foliage is not so dense but room oan 
be found to train up a young cane between the 
bearing rods. 

Washing the Vines.- It is important that 
everything in connection with fruit-houses 
should be clean and sweet, and the time for 
washing the Vine-rods and the paint, and lime¬ 
washing the wall is when the Vines undergo their 
usual annual dressing, just after being pruned. 
I have tried many things for washing Vines 
when the usual annual dressing takes plaoe; all 
have more or less vain*- but a strong solution 


of Gishurat compound, applied warm with a 
brush, is aa good as anything I have used. The 
wash should be rubbsd well in with a rather 
hard brush, and there is more in the efficient 
use of the brush in destroying insect eggs, I 
think, than in the insecticides themselves. 
Mealy bug and red spider oannot stand muoh 
friotion with a hard brush. 

Some good cooking Apples.- Apples have 
more value as food in a oooked than in a raw 
state, and as far as my experience goes, Apples 
are not muoh eaten at the tables of the wealthy 
when there are plenty of other fruits. Dishes 
of Apples are set up, of oourse, as a dessert in 
winter would hardly be complete without them, 
but the dishes of Apples are generally carried 
back untouohed. Lord Suffield, Warner’s 
King, Waltham Abbey Seedling, Kentish Fill- 
basket, Eohlinville Seedling, Alfriston, and 
Dumelow’s Seedling, will form a nice selection 
for succession for a small household. I supple¬ 
ment the list with four good dessert Apples— 
viz., Orange Pippin, Kerry Pippin, Fearn’s 
Pippin, and Scarlet Nonpareil; the last-named 
is a small-fruited kind, but it is very handsome, 
and very good late in the season. Fearn’s and 
the Golden Pippins are very handsome this year 
and the fruit fine. 

The gathering in or late Apples and 
Pears should be completed. Lord Burghley is 
a late-hanging sort, whioh, if gathered too soon, 
shrivels. Court Pcndu Plat is another kind 
whioh must be allowed to hang its full time, or 
the fruit shrivels badly; but moat of these late 
sorts should be in condition to be taken from 
the tree now. The same remark applies to late- 
keeping Pears. If one haa only a small number 
of Pears, and desires to spread them over as 
long a period as possible, something towards 
that end will be gained if we go over the trees 
several times, taking the ripest fruits at each 
gathering. Very few people really manage to 
eat all their Pears, as, in ooniequenoe of the 
fruits of, perhaps, a large tree being all 
gathered at one time, it is absolutely impossible. 
The season of any particular Pear may be ex¬ 
tended by keeping the fruits in different tem¬ 
peratures after being gathered, as those in the 
warmest temperature will ripen a week or 
fortnight before those kept in a oool room. 

Keeping Walnuts. —These always bothered 
me till I hit upon the folio wing plan: Clean and 
dry them, and then plaoe in an earthen j sr, the 
lid to be tightly seoured, and the jar or jars 
buried in a dry bank till the nuts were required 
for use. Several small-aizsd jars will be better 
than one or two large ones. 


set of plants, that the real pinoh gomes, as 
plants whioh have borne heavily through the 
autumn and early winter will generally show 
signs of exhaustion when the light strengthens 
about the New Year. But in this respect one 
has to study the demand that is likely to arise, 
and not over-crop unless demand ia heavy. The 
knife should only be used now to out the fruits. 
All pruning should be done with the thumb and 
finger when the growths are quite young. 
Frequent top-dressings should be given to 
encourage the roota and freshen up the atmos¬ 
phere. It is a good plan to pour some liquid 
manure among the rubble under the bed to 
keep the bottom of the bed moist. Cuoumbers 
often fail from lack of moisture under the roots 
to keep down the dry heat of the hot pipe. 

The value of cheap glass. —It is impossible 
to over-estimate the value of oheap light, 
handy-sized frames at this season for sheltering 
salads, Cauliflowers, Ac., that will perish If 
exposed to the full inclemency of the weather. 
Very often more oan be done with light, portable 
frames than with houses, and glass is oheap 
enough now to oome within the reach of all. 
The working-man may, if he ia at all enthu¬ 
siastic, make his own frames—in a rough and 
ready sort of way, perhaps, but still none the 
less useful for things not absolutely hardy. 

Weeds. —The warmth of the land haa caused 
a luxuriant growth of weeds in many gardens. 
The best way to deal with weeds now is to dig 
or trenoh them in, and oonvert them into 
manure on the spot; if among growing crops, 
and there ia room to use the fork, bury them 
with that tool at onoe. Weeds ought to be 
killed when small, but there are times and 
seasons when suoh things get out of hand 
through no fault of the cultivator. 

Cabbages and Lettuces. —There is yet time 
to plant both of these. Greens will very likely 
be aoaroe in spring, and Cabbages planted 
thlokly on an early border for outting young 
as Greens will oome in useful. 

E. Hobday. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

Mushroom-house.— This will bean Important 
structure ; not only will it produoe Mushrooms 
but many other things may be started in it 
Mushroom beds that are just coming into bear¬ 
ing should be lightly watered with the rosed- 
pot, to, soften the surface and facilitate the 
growth of the Mushrooms. New beds may be 
made up as fast aa materials oan be oollected, 
If stable-manure in a moderately fresh condition 
Is not very plentiful, the littery portion that is 
usually shaken out may be used to form the 
bottom of the beds, pressing It all down firm, 
In soiling beds do not overload with earth 
1$ inches is quite enough. Any good loamy 
soil, free from atones, will do. 

Mushrooms in boxes.— Those who have no 
Mushroom-house, and cannot obtain heating 
materials In sufficient bulk to be suooeasf ul with 
beds in the open air, may grow Mushrooms on 
a small scale in large boxes under the gre 
house stage, or any warm place. The bo: 
should have tightly-fitting lids. The manure 
ia rammed in firmly a foot deep. The spawn 
Is inserted immediately, as there is no danger 
of suoh small beds overheating. 

Fermenting materials for making hotbeds 
will require to be collected in bulk now for 
forcing vegetables, such as Seakale, Rhubarb, 
Asparagus, &o. The leaves from the trees that 
are now falling rapidly will, if collected and 
mixed with the stable-manure in about equal 
bulk, make a good mixture for forcing in 
hotbeds. 

Cucumbers.— Now that the plants in pits and 
frames have done bearing those in the house may 
have an increase of warmth to push on produc¬ 
tion, but usually there are plenty of Cucumbers 
in autumn. It ia after Christmas, if one has 
to depend upon the same house and the same 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Greenhouse —This will, of oourse, by this 
time have been thoroughly cleared out and 
oleaned down, if not painted throughout, ih 
readiness for receiving its complement of plants 
for the winter. In most places a large part of 
the spaoe here will be occupied for the next six 
or eight weeks by a collection of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and if these have not already been 
housed, they should be brought in at once, for 
the sharp frost of the last two mornings will 
prove by no means benefioial to any buds ex¬ 
posed to its influence. All plants of late varie¬ 
ties, or for whioh room oannot be found at pro 
sent, should be placed where a slight movable 
oovering, if only of oalioo or even tiffany, oan 
be placed over them at night. Where a crop of 
Tomatoes or Cuoumbers has been grown in the 
house during the summer, they must, of course, 
be removed to make way for the usual inmates. 
In moat oases Cucumbers will be pretty well 
past bearing now—the foliage always seems to 
get infested with red spider towards tue 
autumn—but Tomatoes may still be oarryiog a 
good many immature fruits, and here the beet 
thing to do is to out them all, plaoing the larger 
ones on a warm sunny shelf, where they will 
shortly ripen, and piokliDg the smaller ones, a 
purpose for whioh they are admirably adapted. 
Vines, again, are frequently grown over the 
roofs of plant houses in urban gardens, and in 
some oases the Grapes are still hanging on them, 
and perhaps not yet fully ripe; under these 
olroumstanoes filling the house with a lot of 
Chrysanthemums, or other plants, is about the 
worst thing that oan be done, yet there is no 
help for it. If the Grapes are fully ripe they 
had better be out with a piece of wood to each, 
and kept in bottles of water after a well known 
fashion, and the foliage of the Vines reduced as 
muoh as possible by outting away all useless 
shoots and leaves so as to admit the maximum 
of light to the plants below. If, however, the 
Grapes must hang a little longer, make the beet 
of the situation by keeping the inside of the 
house scrupulously clean, with as little crowding 
of its inmates as may be, and the atmosphere 
maintained in a somewhat dry condition by 
watering the plants only in the forenoon, 
wiping up all waste water from the floor, or 
paths, &j , afterwards, ventilating freely on 
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fine days, and keeping tho atmosphere gently 
moving by the application of a little fire-heat on 
cold nights and in damp or foggy weather. 

Mark the most of the space in the house 
by taming out and storing away either beneath 
the stages or in any warm shed or cupboard 
such things aa tuberous and other Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and Achimenes, even though they 
have not yet perfectly gone to rest. They will 
soon go if kept dry and moderately cool; also 
by cutting down early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums as they go out of bloom, and placing the 
plants in a cool frame, where they will throw 
the best of cuttings. 

Fuchsias. —There is also no need to occupy 
valuable space in the greenhouse on shelves and 
stages with the ordinary stock of these. Fuchsias 
hardly ever bloom in town air during the 
winter, and they are all the better for a 
thorough rest. Therefore, store them either in 
pots or merely laid thickly in boxes with some 
earth around the roots in any place where they 
will be safe from frost—under the stage, or in 
a cellar or cupboard in the house. Summer- 
struck plants may be potted off singly into 60’s 
for early flowering. If placed in a light and 
warm position they will keep on advancing 
slowly through the winter and be fit for their 
flowering pots in February or March, by the 
time the spring cuttings are only being taken. 

Cyclamens are in many instances advancing 
ripidly towards the blooming point. Place the 
Aurwardest plants in a warm and light position, 
such as a shelf near the glass at the warmest 
end of the house, and keep tho soil constantly 
moist. Cyclamens never flourish in London as 
they do in the open country; but by careful 
cultivation some very nice flowers may be 
obtained at Christmas and onwards. A little 
weak manure-water,soot,or sulphate of ammonia, 
applied once or twice a-week iromnow onwards 
will greatly assist the plants. 

Bouvardias are showing the buds freely now. 
Of course they must not be stopped any more, 
but encourage the blooms to open kindly by 
every possible means. Keep the plants as warm 
as you can—GO degs. to 70 degs. is none too 
much—syringe them overhead on fine mornings, 
and afford a little liquid manure at every other 
watering. 

Pits and frames. —These should be well 
cleaned down and receive their winter occu¬ 
pants, such as ohoice Auriculas, Carnations 
(layers potted off), Shrubby Calceolarias, Eohe- 
verias, Primroses, and Polyanthus for early- 
blooming, Lilies in pots, and pans and boxes of 
choice Beedling perennials that were sown in 
the autumn. 

Bulbs. —Dutch bulbs of all kinds may still 
be planted, though it is now getting late, and 
not a day ought to be lost. Do not forget 
plenty of the lovely little Blue Squill (Scilla 
sibirica, &c.). Bring early potted Homan 
Hyacinths into heat to flower before Christmas, 
also the Paper-white Narcissus, and pot or box 
more for succession. B. C. R. 


JAPANESE PRIMROSES. 

We are indebted to the h}te Mr. John Gould 
Veltch for the introductibn into this country 
of the Japanese Primrose (Primula Sie- 
boldi), from which many varieties have 
sprung, a group of which form the subject 
of the annexed illustration. These Prim¬ 
roses are of the greatest beauty, and pos¬ 
sess the great merit of coming into flower early 
in the spring, during the month of April, when 
other hardy flowers are not very plentiful. They 
are remarkably free bloomers, throwing up 
many successional flower-stems, and last a long 
time in perfection. They are admirably 
adapted for pot-culture in a cool greenhouse, 


in a sitting-room, for a considerable length of 
time, and in a cool, airy conservatory they of 
course last much longer. When cut the flower* 
soon shrivel, and they cannot, therefore, be re¬ 
commended in that state ; but still everyone 
wishing for a beautiful show of flowers eany in 
spring should certainly grow some of the lovely, 
hardy, Japanese Primroses. Amongst the vari¬ 
ous forms of this flower springing from P. 
Sieboldl may be mentioned a white kind—the 
lilac form known as lilaclna ; rose-and-whlte 
varieties known as grandiflora, laciniata is a 
fine kind, with large, bold, bright, purplish-red 
flowers ; purpurea a bright, mauve-coloured 
kind, distinct and handsome ; and maxima, a 
greatly-improved form of grandiflora. Jap. 


Insects on plants. —Can you tell me the 
name of the enclosed insects, and any remedy I 
could use for destroying them on Primulas and 
Cinerarias ? As many as 40 of them were found 
in a pot of Primula obconlca. They eat a hole 
up the centre, similar to a wireworm, then 
attack the roots.—H. Swift. The inseots 
attacking your plants are the grubs of the Black 
Vine Weevil or the Clay-coloured Vine Weevil 
(Otiorhynchus suloatus or O. picipes) ; both are 
common and destructive inseots, either as grubs 
or weevils. I cannot suggest any other means 
of killing the grubs than lifting the plants 
and examining their roots and the soil 
round them, and picking out the grubs. In¬ 
secticides cannot be made to reach them with 
sufficient strength to Inconvenience them. The 
weevils only feed at night, and hide themselves 
so cleverly during the day that they are very 
difficult to find. They may be caught by placing 
the plants on whloh they are feeding on a white 
sheet, and in the evening, when quite dark, 
causing a bright light to shine suddenly on 
them. This will alarm the weevils, and they 
will probably fall, feigning death. If they do 
not, even after a sharp shake of the plant, 
search the latter carefully.—G. S. S. 

Our readers t rill kindly remember that we are at all 
times glad to receive Jor engraving any suggestive or 
beautiful photographs of plants or views, especially 0} 
gardens of an artistic or natural character. 
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Group of Japanese Primroses (Primula Sieboldl). 


and also for window decoration, and are of 
comparatively easy culture. They delight in a 
light, free, rioh, compost, consisting of fibry 
loam, leaf-mould, sifted decayed stable manure, 
and some sharp grit to keep the mixture open. 
When grown in pots, the latter should be well- 
drained, as the roots are impatient of excessive 
moisture; when planted in the open ground, 
placo them in thoroughly-drained soil, or in 
raised positions on rockwork. The roots creep 
just below the surface, and form eyes by means of 
which any one variety can be easily propagated. 
These Primroses are herbaceous perennials, 
losing their leaves in autumn and winter, when 
they go to rest, and breaking up again early in 
spring. If old plants be divided every year, 
and a number of the pieces placed in large pans, 
they produoe a mass of blossoms that last, even 


199G — Preparing: Tobacco for use.— 
Does “ Midlothian Farmer” intend to grow the 
Tobacoo plant in that county as a profitable 
crop, the Tobacco to be used for smoking pur¬ 
poses ? If so, it must be artificially dried. I 
have grown it for many years to use it for 
fumigating the hothouses. I prepared deep, 
rich soil for the plants ; they are put in rows 
3 feet asunder and 4 feet between the rows. I 
began to prepare the largest leaves in Septem¬ 
ber, after the middle of the month, and they 
had all to be gathered before sharp frosts set 
in. I dried them by laying a trellis over the hot 
water pipes in a vinery from which the Grapes 
had been cut. The leaves were trodden firmly 
into flour-barrels when sufficiently dried. It 
was necsssary to take out the mid-rib of the 
leaves, and to dry that portion separately. 
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Some grower* place a stove in the room and 
hang up the leaves on strings, bat this is a 
slower process.—J. D. E. 

HOUSE &WINDOW GARDENING. 

SHRUBS FOR WINDOW-BOXES. 

The season being now with us when the summer 
flowers in window-boxes are over, and must be 
replaced by something of a hardier character, 
and where window gardening is carried out the 
whole year round, either in pots or boxes, 
Bhrubs of an evergreen character play an im¬ 
portant part during the winter and spring 
months. A brief list, therefore, of some of the 
most reliable may be acceptable to those who 
have not had the opportunities of testing their 
respective merits, for it is not all kinds of even 
those whose growth is suitable that submit 
to the ordeal of lifting and potting without 
showing any ill-effects therefrom. Those that 
have a mass of fibrous roots are the only ones 
that will answer the purpose, and they must 
have in addition short, stubby growth, 
feathered to the ground with healthy foliage. 
Happily, most shrubs of an evergreen character 
are in full feather, so to speak, in winter, as if 
to compensate somewhat for the bare look of 
such as are deoiduous. Amongst the following 
sorts are many that have variegated or mottled 
foliage, but plain green-leaved sorbs are the 
prettiest. Aucubas of all kinds are most useful, 
their foliage being good, and they stand dust 
and smoke better than most plants. If the pre¬ 
caution is taken when they are in bloom to 


pretty in a young state, having shining foliage | 
of a deep bronzy-green colour. In spring it also 
produces large bunches of yellow flowers. 
Periwinkle, both plain and variegated, forms 
valuable edgings, being of a graceful habit of 
growth. Japanese Cypresses (RetinoBporas), 
having beautiful Fern-like foliage, are very 
suitable for window-boxes. R. squarrosa, R. 
ericoides, R. obtusa aurea, R. plumosa, are 
amongst the best of this beautiful family. 
Small bushes of the common Rhododendrons 
are well adapted for window gardening in boxes 
or pots ; they form quite a mass of fibrous roots, 
and move well at any time. Skimmia japonica 
is one of the best of dwarf berry-bearing 
plants, producing a profusion of brilliant berries 
that colour early in the season The New 
Zealand Speedwells (Veronicas) are also very 
pretty shrubby plants, producing purple or blue 
flowers during the winter months ; but even 
without flowers they are well worthy of culture. 
Adam’s Needles (Yuooas), too, are very effective 
plants in the shape of single specimens in 
vases, pots, or boxes, Y. reourva being especi¬ 
ally graoeful and useful for that purpose, while 
Y. gloriosa and Y. filamentosa form pleasing 
additions to any collection in which they may 
be placed. _G. J. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE.— 
BASKETS OF ROSES. 

C(7T Roses are always welcome flowers in the 
house, and when tastefully arranged in baskets, 
they probably look better than in any other 
way. For these flowers I prefer that the basket 
should be made of glass, as the dear crystal 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and a nswers ore inserted in 
Garden ino free of chargt if correspondents follow the rules 
Sere laid down lor (heir guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 
tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gab- 
DBNixe, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Lettera on business thould be sent to the Publish**. The 
name and address of the tender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be need in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Q add bn mo has to be uni to press tome time in advance oj 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, mth the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardening should mention the number in which they 





A basket of Marshal Kiel Roses. 


artificially fertilise them, or even to plant the , shows up the rich colours of the Roses and their 


male Aucubas amongst the others, they will 
prodaoe a crop of berries and be very ornamental. 
They should be plaoed under glass at this 
season to get their berries well coloured. Box 
of different sorts are pretty, neat-growing 
shrubs, and, being exceptionally hardy, very 
suitable for exposed positions where tender ones 
fail. Lawson’s Cypress (Onpreasos Lawsoniana) 
and its varieties are also very pretty, especially 
when young, being very graceful in habit of 
growth. The elegant Japanese Cedar (Crypto- 
meria japonica) is another handsome Conifer, and 
Is very foantiful in a young state, forming dense 
bushes consisting of delicate growths that rival 
Ferns in appearance, and which, in winter, 
assume a deep-bronze tint that enhances their 
usefulness. The Japanese Spindle-tree (Euony- 
mu japonious), and the many beantifnl varie- 
gat9Q varieties of it, are a host in themselves, 
being dwarf, bushy, and having an abundance 
of fibrous roots ; the dark-green, shining leaves 
of E. japonicus looking extremely well along 
with the golden and silver variegated kinds, so 
that boxes filled wholly with Euonymuses look 
remarkably well, and in seaside places, where the 
range of varieties that really flourish is limited, 
the Euonymus comes in for a very extensive 
amount of patronage. It not only lives in the 
salt-laden breeze, but puts on that glossy look 
which denotes luxuriant health. Golden Tree 
Ivy, and the silver variegated variety called 
elegantissima, make very pretty shrnbs for 
window decoration. Some of the St. John’s- 
worts, too, are very pretty, and do well in shady 
plaoes. Hollies, in a young state, form pyra¬ 
midal little bushes that make excellent central 
objeots in boxes or vases. The Holly-leaved 
Barberry (Berberia AquifoUum), too, fs very 
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variously tinted foliage better than any other 
material. In glass baskets the flowers should 
nestle among Moss instead of sand, whioh, when 
seen through the glass, has a bad effect. In the 
arrangement of the Roses it is beat, in a general 
to fill a basket with one kind only, 
accompanied by its own foliage. In the acoom 
ponying illustration Marshal Niel has been 
used in the form of full-blown and half-opened 
buds, set off with foliage of the same and the 
yonng brown leaves of other Roses. Round 
the handle is twisted a spray of the Creeping 
Fern (Lygodlumsoandens), but a pieoe of varie 
gated Ivy, Japan Honeysuckle, or anything of 
that kind, would look quite as effective. H. 

2015. — A greenhouse question. — 
“W. J. C.V’ oase would appear to be one in 
which the neighbour need not be consulted. He 
cannot suffer in any way from the erection of 
the greenhouse, and would not be likely to raise 
any objection whatever. If “ W. J. C.” can 
build ao all, he may certainly carry the roof at 
least 3 inches above the present wall. Who is 
the owner of the wall? If it belongs to 
“ W. J. C.,” the latter need not trouble ; but if 
the adjoining owner shares in the repairs he 
should be approached on the subject. I think, 
too, “W. J. C.” ought to lay his plans before 
the Looal Board, if there bs such a body in his 
town —Falcon bridge. 

Catalogues received.— Dutch Bulbs and Floxoer 
Roots. Dick Raddyffe, 128 and 129. High Holborn, 

London, W 0.- Roses and Fruit Trees. Dicksons and 

Co., 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.- Roses, Fruit, 

Forest, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. E. P. Dixon 
and Sons, 57, Queen-street, Hull. 

Book received.— Vines and Vine Culture. Revised 
and enlarged by A. F. Barron, Royal Horticultural 
Sooiety’s Gardens, Chiswick, London, W. 


2175. — Sowing Gladiolus seed. — I should be 
obliged by being told what is the best time to sow Qladlo- 
lua seed (just saved) and how ?—A. Boyle. 

2176. — Early Celery in Oumoerland. — Will 
someone experienced kindly tell me the best and earliest 
kind of Celery to grow in this northern county, near Car¬ 
lisle ?—A. F. 

2177. — Using soap-suds from a laundry.— Will 
someone pleaee to tell me in your paper how euap-suds 
from a laundry oan be used to the greatest advantage in a 
garden?—©. L. Hunt. 

2178. -Late flowering Rosea.— 1 shall be glad to 
know wh'ch kind of Roses bloom the longest in the year 
and whether there Is any difference in this respect between 
standards and dwarfs?— J. G. Whitman. 

2179 —Best kinds of Cabbages.— I shall feel 
obliged for information as to the best kind of Cabbages, 
and as to the time of sowing seed and mode of ouliure 
most suitable for this looality—Chester ?— Lex. 

2180. —Hardy plants for the north of London. 
—what easily-grown hardy plants would do best in a 
small but open garden in Church-road, Cannonbury, and 
in a shady small garden in Stoke Newington ? -Zebedkk. 

2181. — Climbing plant for a cold greenhouse. 
—Would someone kindly tell me whether a Clematis or 
Jasmine would do In an unheated greenhouse situate in 
Holloway? If I could do better with some other dim sing 
plant should be glad to know its name*— Enquirer. 

2182 —Treatment of Ixlas. — I brought some Ixia 
bulbs from Madeira a year ago; they have been out of the 
ground ever einoe. Will someone kindly inform me how, 
when, and where I should plant them, and give me a few 
suggestions as to the treatment they require ?— Fluff. 

2183. — Bock plants near Glasgow.— Would some¬ 
one a.quAinted with these plants be so kind as to give me 
a list oi a few of the best kinds suitable for growing on a 
rockery In a suburb of the City of Glasgow ? The rockery 
is about 4 feet high, and the soil is moderately good.— 
M ARM ION. 

2184. — Orange-scarlet Arum Lily. — When in 
Syria I saw this growing wild In great quantities. Can 
anyone give me information If it is grown In this country ? 
It Is exaotly like the White Lily of the Nile; but tbo 
flower le bright, dark, orange-scarlet, almost black In Its 
rich hue.— Ormbsby. 

218.').— Treatment of Cacti.— Can anyone tell me 
what to do with eome Cactuses (scarlet and pink), whioh 
have flowered badly the last few years? Should they bo 
potted, and in what soil? Or ought I to strip the ends of 
the shoot? Some have roots growing from the tip of tho 
shoot.— Caramel. 

2188.— Large Gooseberries.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the names of some of the heaviest and largoat 
Gooseberries for show* ? A friend of mine at Kendal re¬ 
cently won the first prize for tho heaviest Gooseberry 
with a kind called, I believe, Dan. The berry In question 
weighed 1} oz. Is this an unusual weight?—J. D. Gar. 

2187. — Double PyrethrumB and Bummer- 
flowering Cbrysantnemums. — will someone 
kindly tell me the names of about 12 good kinds of double 
Pyrethrums—say, two white, rose, blush, oarmine, and 
other oolours ; and also the names of some good summer¬ 
flowering Chrysanthemums, white and other colours?— 
Enquirer. 

2188. — Roses for beds —I wish to have a 6mall bed 
of pegged-down Roses. Will “ J. C. C.” kindly Inform me 
of a dozen of the be9t kinds for the purpose ; and Bhould 
they be on their own roots ; and will it do to make the bed 
in a fortnight’s time, and peg them down at once? I 
should like to grow W. A. Richardson, If that would do 
for one.— Oastleton. 

2189. — Large October Peaches.— Will anyone tell 
me of the largest Peach of this kind grown ? I have gathered 
one from a tree in my orchard-house measuring 12} inches 
in circumference and weighing 15:1 oz., gathered tne 30th 
September, and eaten 9th Ootober; the flavour was per¬ 
fect. Two others on the same tree measured 12 inches 
and weighed 13} oz.; the rest were about 11 inches. In 
all there were aoout 18 on the tree.—J. F. 0., Suffolk. 

2190. — The Welsh Polypody and mealy bug. 
—Can anyone tell me if there is anything in the Welsh 
Polypody (Polypo rium oambricum) which oan cause or 
enoourage mealy bug in a Wardian cage ? I planted two 
of these Ferns, clean healthy plant*, apparently, in my 
Wardian case ten days or a fortnight ago, and I now find 
that this pest has appeared. The other plants in the oase 
appeared perfectly clean and healthy till now, but tho 
same thing happened to me once before when I introduced 
a Welsh Polypody into a Wardian case. How should I 
treat the Ferns that are affected so as not to injure the 

• others?—M. E. H. 0rigira | frr>m 
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2191.—Half inch bones for Chrysanthemums. 
—i hear from many people Ihit half-loch boon should 
torn the moat important part in ooro posts for Ohryian¬ 
them uma. If ao, would the bonee aa they leave the 
kltohen be anltable for thia porpoee, supposing I ooald 
get enough of them 1 Will they require any special opera¬ 
tion beyond oruahing them to the else required ? If they 
do I should be glad if someone would inform me what it ie 
and how to do tt.-HAROLD. 

2192 —Culture of a large rear let Cactus.-1 
have a very large scarlet Caotas. It flowered In June, and 
has made a deal of new wood since. I brought it into the 
house two weeks ago (I have no greenhouse), and I see a 
large number of flowei-buds on it, some as large as small 
shot and quite red. What am I to do with it? Cacti 
should not have water for several months now, and if I 
withhold water the buds will drop off. I shall be obliged 
by someone telling me how to treat it—C. P. 

2193.— Keeping frost out of a cold pit —i have 
a oold pit 18 fs«t long by 6 feet 6 inches wide; the baok is 
astone wall, 18 Inches thick; the front which is 2 feet 
high, is of brick, and also the ends, 4} inches, or a briok 
on the flat; well built In mortar and cemented all round 
the edges. In this I have some Pelargoniums and other 
plants, which I want to keep from frost As I have no 
flreplaoe near it, can I safely burn petroleum in a lamp 
without injuring the plants, and will a 4-inch wiok lamp 
be sufficient to keep out frost ?-W. Jons. 

2194 —Ferns for a cool fernery - Mv husband is 
having a small fernery built for me. It will be 14 feet 
long and 7$ feet wide; the baok stage is to be of corru¬ 
gated iron supports, with slate top, on whloh to strew 
shingle; the front is to be earth, enolosed by brlokwork, 
in whloh to plant Ferns or sink those in pots. As I have 
never had a fernery before, I shall be greatly indebted to 
someone experienced if they will tell me what kinds of 
Ferns I oan best grow in this house. It will be heated in 
she winter by hot-water pipes, and is to be of “ oool 
greenhouse" temperature ; the aspect is cast, so I shall 
get the early morning sun. What other plants oan I 
grow besides Ferns?— Lady Amateur! 

2195. — Heating a greenhouse from kltohen 
fire.—I have a small greenhouse, which is at piejent 
heated with a coil boiler and 40 feet of 2-lnoh piping; but 
the stove wants more attention than I oan give it, as I am 
away sometimes for 24 hours at a stretoh. But I have a 
kltohen grate that is only 14 feet away from the green¬ 
house, and there is always a fire alight there; but I snou’d 
have to go down underneath a path 2 feet with the pipes, 
so that tney would be below the ooil or boiler, if I were to 
set one in the grate. I should like the advioe of someone 
experienced in hot-water fitting as to whloh would be the 
bast ooil or boiler to have and whether It would be likely 
to work or not, and, if so, how it should be fixed.—A 
Consta&t Reader. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

2196. —Treatment of a Maiden-hair Fern In 
the house —I have a Maiden hair Fern, and desire to 
keep it in the house Would you kindly tell me what 
sort of soil to pot it in and what treatment to give it?— 


[The best soil for this Fern is a mixture of turfy peat, 
loam, and sharp silver sand , and the pot should oe iveU 
drained. Place it in a light spot in the window, and keep 
it quite safe from frost and cold draughts of air, and jutt 
give sufficient water during the winter to keep the soil 
moderately moist. Do not re-pot now, but in the spring. 

2197. -Barly-fLowerlng Chrysanthemums.—I 
have seen a great many of these »arly Chrysanthemums 
lately, and fshonld be pleased if you would tell me if 
they are raised fiom seed every year or from catlings? 
-Anxious. 

[These early-flowering Chrysanthemums are propetgated 
from cuttings, precisely in the same manner as the late- 
flowering varieties. If new kinds are desired, then, of 
course, seed must be sown.] 

2198. —A Carnation question. — Ought old Car¬ 
nations to be lifted, and tne ground re-made, and the 
p'ante set in again to prevent the orowns rotting ?— C. 

[Perhaps the best answer is our own practice. We do 
not keep old plants, but increase them by layers in 
August; then, in October, we transplant the layers into 
fresh ground, and usually destroy the old plants. In 
some places very favourable to the Carnation old plants 
grow almost into bushes; but, generally, our way u best. 
If you have not increased your stock you ought to get 
other young plants. Plant now or in spring .] 

2199. —Iaoects on Vine leaves.—What are the 
insects (black aad whlb) on the accompanying Vioe 
leaves? Aad kindly advise what to do to prevent their 
re-appearance next year. -H., Hexham. 

[The insects on the Vine leaves sent are thrips. The 
past hot and dry season has been very favourable to their 
production. The best remedy is constant sponging of the 
leaves with soapy water, in which sulphur has been stirred, 
and dusting Tobacco-powder on them. If the fruit is 
cleared off the infested Vines, fumigate rather heavily 
with Tobacco several nights in succession. During the 
growing season maintain a moist and buoyant atmos¬ 
phere in the vinery, and see that the roots are kept in 
vigorous activity by renewing the border, if requisite.] 

2200 — Treatment of Vines In winter.— I have 
some Vines In a light, airy Vinery, which have just done 
bearlng(varletles : Black Hamburgh and Black and White 
Musoat) in an Inside border. I shall he glad to know how 
I am to treat them durirg winter, so that I oan start them 
about the end of next January ?—J. O. 


[As soon as ever the leaves are off the Vines prune them 
at once, and thoroughly cleanse the house. The border 
should have the top soil taken off down to the roots, and a 
good top dressing oe applied of turfy loam, broken bones, 
and old mortar rubbish. If the soil in the border is dry, 
before putting on the top-dressing, give it a thorough soak¬ 
ing of cold water. The vinery should he kept as cool as 
possible, just excluding frost, until the time for forcing 
commences J 
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2201. — Wintering plants.— What should be done 
with Pansies, Pelargoniums, Tea Roses, Fachaia Helio¬ 
trope, and Tobacco plants during the winter ? 1 have the 
Pansies in the ground, the Pelargoniums, Faohslee, Helio¬ 
trope, Tobsooo plants, and a Tea Ross In pots. The 
Fuchsias, Heliotrope, and Pelargoniums, and Tea Rote 
are in a conservatory now.—Z ebrdir. 

f Pansies can be wintered in the open ground. The 
other greenhouse plants named can be easily wintered in 
a conservatory from which frost is excluded. The 
Fuchsias can be stowed away under the stage of the 
house; they will only want sufficient water during the 
winter to keep the ioood from shrivelling. The Heliotrope 
and Tobacco-plants should have the warmest comer in the 
conservatory, where they will be free from cold draughts 
Of air ] 

2202. — Hardy Houseleeks (Bempervivume) —Will 
you kindly give me a list of reliable kinds of hardy Sem- 
pervlvums?— R. Dill. 

[The following kinds of Houseleeks are good and quite 
hardy-viz.. Cobweb Houseleek (S arachnoideum), Sand 
Houseleek (S. armarium). Glaucous Houseleek JS. cal- 
car turn). Fringed Houseleek (S. flmbriatum), Hen and 
Chickens Houseleek (S. globiferum). Mountain Houseleek 
(S. montanum), S. Reginas Amalia, Common Houseleek 
(S. tectorum), S. triste.] 

2203. — Meadow Safiron (Oolchloum).—I have had 
four bulbs given me, and they gave ms the name of Ool- 
chloum with them. I should luce to know what they are 
and what treatment they require.—B rum. 

[These hardy bulbous plants flower in the autumn, just 
when summer-blooming plants have lost their freshness. 
They are often called “ Autumn Crocuses." The best 
treatment for them is to plant them in a Grassy spot near 
a tree or shrub, in good soil. In such a position they 
generally thrive well. They will also do well in an ordin¬ 
ary border, provided they are not disturbed after plant¬ 
ing. The flowers appear without foliage, which is pro¬ 
duced in the spring.] 

2204. — Flowering Hydrangeas.— I have got some 
young plants cf the pins Ilyarsngca, nlos batdy stuff, a 
foot or 15 lnohes high. Is it possible to gel them So flower 
this winter in a house kept at about 50 drgs , or snail I 
have to grow them on till spring ? I am pusned for room. 
—Anxious. 

[The best plan in this case, especially as room is short, 
will be to npen the Hydrangeas off by withholding water 
a little ; just sufficient given to prevent the shoots shrivel¬ 
ling will be all that is requisite. They can be stored 
under the greenhouse stage, or in any place safe from 
frost, where they will get a little light. So treated they 
will start away strongly in spring, and you will have 
more space for other things during the winter.] 

2-205 -Bottom-heat in a frame.—I have got a 
team t that has a flue under it; It goes all over the 
bottom, and It has about 2 feet of manure on the top of 
it. The manure has been in about five or six months. I 
hive started to use a fire now, but It does not mem to 
raise any heat In the bed. 1 was thinking when I put 
fresh manure in again I would put some broken brloks at 
the bottom to keep the damp manure off the flue Would 
It do to do so, and throw a better heat—it keep* so damp 
as it Is?— Anxious. 

[Certainly it would be a good plan to cover the flue over 
with a thick coating of brick rubble, and, if this is care¬ 
fully done, the bed should get well warmed. The heal 
from a flue is very drying, and to counteract the effect of 
this the bed thould be thoroughly soaked with water occa¬ 
sionally ] 

2206 —Covering for a greenhouse.— Wi i you 
please to tell me what would b s the beat coveting to h it g 
outside the glass of a greeohouse at night ? Toe house ia 
large, and although heated with hot-water pipes and a 
good boUer, is is difficult to keep up the temperature 
when the weather is cold.—V iolet. 

[A covering of thick oiled canvass would answer well. 
This should be furnished with rings, and some tenter¬ 
hooks should be driven into the rafters of the greenhouse, 
and then the covering can be easily hooked an and off as 
required.] 

2207 — Planting Ranunculuses.— I have pur- 
chaatd some roots of what in the bulb catalogisas are 
termed Giant Fiend; Ranunculus. Would It be ad¬ 
visable for me to plant them now or wale until the 
spring? The soil ef my garden is somewhat heavy.— 
A D. Fort. 

[Do not plant the Ranunculuses now, but in the month 
of February. As the garden toil is rather heavy, a mix¬ 
ture of well-decayed stable-manure and sharp river sand 
should be dug in and well incorporated with it some time 
before planting. In planting, draw a drill a few inches 
deep, and spread a little sand in it, and then place the 
roots in it about 4 inches apart, and cover over with soil. 
Protect with mats or other covering from severe frost.] 
2208.— Robob in a greenhonee under a Vine — 
I have a Vine in my greenhouse, and would like to train a 
Rose up a bare wail under it. The greenhouse faces south, 
and the wall where the Rose would be trained on faoee 
west What kind of Rose, if any, would do? I shouli like 
a yellow one, if possible.—Z ebedbe. 

[Probably the best Rose to plant in this case would be 
Gloire de Dijon. It is, as everybody knows, a strong 
grower and most profuse bloomer. Plant it in good, 
turfy loam, and do not let the Vines get too thick with 
shoots in the summer, so that it may get all the light 
possible, and the greenhouse should Oe kept ae cool as 
possible during winter .] 

2209 —Striking cuttings of the India-rubber- 
plant.—Will you kindly tell me bow to strike cuttings 
of Mils plant, what length the cuttings should be, when is 
the best time to put them in, and what kind of soil a ill be 
best for them ?—O. N, 

[The beet time of the year to strike cuttings of the India- 
rubber-plant is early in the spring-small side-shoots and 
pieces of the branches having about two or three leaves on 
answer well. They should be inserted singly in small 
pots in fine peat and a large admixture of nlver sand, 
and be placed in a good, brisk, moist heat m a frame or 
warm house. They require to be kept close and shaded 
until they root, which they generally do soon at the season 
Of the year before named.] 


2210. — Pronunciation of Qladiolua,— Please to 
inform me whether Gladiolus should be proooonoed with 
the "i” or “o” long—Gladiolus or Gladiolus. I am told 
that Latin words generally have the first at two vownhi 
short.—AHKim ns Juair. 

[It is usually pronounced Glad io lus, as may be seen 
in moit dictionaries.] 

2211. -Insects on India-rubber-plant.—Can yeas 
please to tell me what the insects are that cover the 
underside of the leaves sent cut from my India-rubber- 
plant, and what shall I do to get rid of them ?—8. 

[The leaves sent were covered very badly with thrips. 
The best remedy is constant sponging with Tobacco-water, 
rather strong, mixed with soap-suds, and also fumigate 
the infested plant frequently with Tobacco, and do nod 
allow it to become overdry at the roots.] 

2212. — Propagating the double purple 
Shrubby M&iiow (Hibiscus purpureua fL-nl ).—1 hero 
a large specimen of this Mallow In the epen air. and wtah 
to propagate It When and how oan I do so?—G arth- 

LAND. 

[The hardy double Shrubby Mallow oan be propagated 
by layers, or by cuttings of ripe shoots put in now iso 
sandy soil and covered with a handlight, which should 
remain on all winter.] 

2213. —Propagating Silvery Cud weed (intan. 
naria tomentoea).—Will you kindly tall mo how to pro¬ 
pagate thia plant 1—T. E. Buns. 

[Rosily propagated by division of the roots, and also 
sowing seeds. It will thrive in almost any common light 
soil.] 

2214. —Brown spots on Camellia leaves.—Can 
you tell me what la the cause of some of the leaves on my 
Camellias turnJrg brown In spots, similar to the two en¬ 
closed ? They are planted out in a border at the baok o t 
a vinery, the soil consisting of good, turfy loam and peat 
They have been in thtir present position about 12 months, 
and daring this time have mads good growth, and are 
now well set with bads.— William Adams. 

[The brown spots on the Camellia leaves sent are blisters 
caused by the sun shining on them when they were wet 
and the house insufficiently ventilated. In future give 
top air early in the morning to the house in which they 
are growing. This will prevent the mischief ooowrring.] 

2215. —Making an Asparagus-bed.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how and when to make an Asparagus- 
bed ?-M.O. 

[There is a good note on this subject in GARDiumro, 
October 15th, p. 44 1, and you cannot do better than /Mow 
the advice given therein.] 

2216. —Cutting back roots of Pelargoniums 
ana Fuchsias.—Will you be good enough to tell me 
whether it is right to cut baok the larger and long strag¬ 
gling roots of old Pelargoniums and Fuohslas when they 
are taken up and re-potted at this season ?—K. G. W. 

[It is a good plan to shorten back a little the long, 
straggling roots of these plants before potting them.] 

2217. —Plum leaves diseased —what is the brown 
stuff on the beck of the enolosed flum leaf ?— R. C. O. 

[The leaves are attacked by a parasitic fungus named 
Puccinia prunorum. It does little or no harm, and tnU 
possibly not appear next season. Last year we had a 
single tree of our own badly attacked, whiltt adjoining 
trees remained untouched by the blight.— W. G. 8.) 

2218 -Dry-rot fungus.—Is the enoloeed the dry-rol 
fungus ? It Is growing from the oeiilng cf my cellar down 
the wail in a oornar.—R. T., Stroud. 

[The material sent is the early condition of the dry-rot 
fungus.— W. G. 8.] 

2219. —Iufcoots on Maiden hair Fern.— Please asy 
wh*l Is tne matter witn enolosed frood of Maiden-hair 
Fern ? Is it anything that will spread, and what la the 
remedy ?— Initial. 

[The Fern frond sent was swarming with brown scale. 
The best remedy is to wash the stems of the fronds fre¬ 
quently with a sponge and soapy water , and also dislodge 
the scale with a pointed stick. Any fronds that are very 
badly infested, like the one cent, had better be removed 
entirely and burnt. Perserverance in sponging is the 
principal matter required in eradicating this pest. Be 
sure the plants do not suffer for water at the roots. Keep 
them always just moderately moist.] 

2220. — Wnite deposit on Chrysanthemum 
leaves.—! have some Gnrymnthemums under glass. 
Lately some of the leaves have been ooated with a white 
subetaooe; otherwise the plants ars very healthy. I 
water them overhead with a rosed water oan. Wifi you 
please to tell me the probable oauae <ft this whiteness? I 
nave noticed the same on some Pelargoniums in the same 
house.—A Nbw Subscriber. 

[The most likely cause of the white deposit on the Chrys¬ 
anthemum and Pelargonium is that the water you use 
for watering them overhead with is very hard, and, there¬ 
fore, contains a good deal of limestone in solution. Whm 
this is the ease it invariably leaves a white deposit on the 
leaves qf plants that are sprinkled or syringed with it. 
Clean, soft water is the best by far for that purpose ; but ell 
overhead watering of greenhouse plants should now oease 
until spring.] 

2221. — Wintering cuttings,— I have some cutting* 
la a box ; they have apparently rooted, as they are coming 
into leaf. Will you piease to inform me of the best way of 
preserving them dating the winter ?— A Niw Subscriber. 

[ You do not state what kind of plants the cuttings art; 
but, if they are Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, or other soft- 
wooded bedding plants, they will winter well in a light 
and dry position in a greenhouse from which front and 
damp are excluded. They can be potted off singly in the 
month of March.] 

2222 —Wintering tuberous Begonias.-1 bars 
some very good plants of tuberous Begonias, and 
like to know how to keep them through the winter, as we 
have no heat to our greenhouse. Cao we keep them In 
the same pots In a room upstairs in the house ? -E. A. 8. 

[Tuberous Begonias can be safely wintered in almost 
any dry, comfortable place from which frost is excluded. 
An upstairs room in the house, if it supplies them eon* 
dttions, will answer capitally for the purpose in gust 
, tion.] 
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2223 —Poeltlon for AnriculAA-I toff fitting 
mm Anriculasiaaframe. Should they be pUoedetan 
to the glaie or not?— Inquiuk. 

[Auriculas like an abundance of light during the winter , 
emrf» therefore, should be placed near the glass in the 
frame.] 

—Destroying 1 weeds In walks.-win you 
Uodly tell me how to deetroy (permanently, If posrible) 
Ora« and weede In gravel walk* I—P. Bao combi. 

[You cannot do better than give the walks a good dress- 


Uk «*,.]... - * atnvul a,mUM 

2225.—Treatment of Vlnea-How efcodid Black 
Hambmrsrh Vine* be treated after the frail la out and ia 
the eprlng ?—Novice. 

renovate the border, if necessary; 


[After the Jryst %s cut n„ v „ww u» wmvr, v »wocHwy, 
*** *?ovld be kept quite cod and have abundant 

ventilation to thoroughly mature the wood, and, as soon 
ms the leaves have fallen of, they must be pruned, and the 
house should receive a thorough good cleansing, and the 
Fine rods themselves may, with advantage, be washed over 
ssith some soapy water in which Tobacco has been steeped. 
Be careful tn doing this not to injure the buds. They re¬ 
quire to be kept in a cool atmosphere all the winter. With 
regard to the spring treatment, follow exactly the advice 
ffl** °2r culture nearly every week in “ Coming 
Wests Work ” in Oasranea] 

—Pruning a MarechaJ Nlel Boee.-wm 
125* P 18 * 8 ™ n thle ahould be pruned—when the 
nftvea drttp, dr left until just before H breaks again In 
Wring? It la grown aa a cllmbbr 111 oOol rfetnUoaiej— 
Don inis Samson. 

[As the Rose in question is growing in a cool greenhouse 
it would be best to defer pruning until the spring.) 

2227. -Treatment of a Marechal Nlel Boea-I 

* Martohal Nlel Roee growing In a greenhouse 
border. It was growing In a 10-inch pot. f planted 1ft 
<3* f? loil. It has grown very little sinoe. Ae It 

vOl be flowering In the spring, would it materially help 
ft? plonk UI upped the flower-buds off now and kept it 
nbm flowbring tul another eeaeon ? It Hm one stem about 
7 feit long and three about 9 feet long.—E J. 

[The best treatment for the Jtose in question under the 
Circumstances tOiti be to keep to house ds cool as possible 
during the Winter, and the plant will, no doubt, bfedk 
well and grow and flower strongly in the spring. The few 
tower-buds that are on the plant now may be allowed to 
expand without detriment to the spring crop of blossoms, 
provided it is otherwise well managed.) 

B2fl8 -Striking a Grape Vine catting.— Would 
ton kindly tell me when is the beet time to strike a Vine 
Setting to grow in a pot, ae I have a good window facing 
south, and a friend of mint will give me one at any time 
of a Black Hamburgh!—KssPrfs. 

[When the time arrives for your friend to prime his 
Vine select a well-npened shoot or two, and pldce them 
nrmly tn fAr soil of a border out-of-doors under a wall, 
and let them remain there until the end of February ; 
than pot them up firmly into good, loamy soil, place in 
your window, and keep them moderately moist until root 
and top growth has fairly commenced, when 
liberal supply of water will be requisite. J 
2229.— White heart Cherries for a wall.—Would 
you be good enough to tell me the beet sorts of white 
Mart Cherries to grow on a wall facing south?— Glax 
Havod. 

[The following four varieties are excellent hinds qf 
unite heart Cherries for south wall culture: Bigarreau, 
Frogmore Early Bigarreau, Ludwig’s Bigarreau, and 
Late Bigarreau.) 

22S0.~Unfrultfal Plum-trees.—I have two Plum- 
tnes In my garden that are about six years old and have 
never borne fruit. I should like to know what I oaado to 
them to make them bear I -Knpsn. 

[Try the effect of lifting the roots of the Plum trees in 
the manner described in Gardsnino, October 15th, p. 433. J 

2231. — Pegging down and pruning dwarf 
ftoeee.— Should the new wood of dwarf Roses be pegged 
down and the old out away now or in the spring 7— Wixou 
conn. 

[Thepegging down and pruning qf the shoots of dwarf 
Roms is better done in spring, in the month of March, as 
then the injuries often sustained by the plants from severe 
frost can be duly allowed for.) 

2232 -Climber for a cool greenhouse.— I have 
a small cool gieenhonse, on one side of whioh I have a 
Marshal Nlel Roee growing planted out. 1 would like to 
have another elimblng plant (not a Rose) growing at the 
other side. What kina of free-flowering climber would 
you recommend me to get to grow at the other side ? The 
roof of greenhouM la wired for plants to oover the roof. 
It is a span roofed greenhouse.—E. J. 

[If the Marichal Nxel Rose occupies, as it should do, the 
south side of the house, presuming that it runs north and 
south, you could not do better than try the Lapageria 
rosea. This should be planted out in the spring in a well- 
drained small border of good, turfy peat. Care must be 
taken not to overwater until the plant is established. 
With regard to the after-management of the Lapageria, 
you cannot do better than read the notes on its culture 
which appear from time to time in Qabdinim, and carry 
put the advice contained therein.) 

2283.—Preparing an herbaceous border.-I 
Intend to re-make a border In whioh I wish to grow a 
variety of herbaceous and bulbous plants. I lend you 
■pedmans of the eoll whioh Is at present in the border. 
Will you kindly give me direotlona about the kinds of 
sail and manure 1 should use, and inform me whether the 
/old soil oan be used again; also about the depth to whioh 
the border should be dug, and how drainage should! be 
made? I am able to prooure plenty of weil rotted turf. 
7.&B. 

[Judging from the specimen of soil sent, a fairly good 
ordinary kind, it should, if well mixed with turfy loam, 
half-decayed staN+manure, and vegetable refuse, and 
/lug, or rather trenched, to the depth of 8 feet, make an 
pxocUent material for an herbaceous border. Unless the 
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locality is a naturally mt one . artificial drainage is net 
, tequinte. If it is wet, then lay drain-pipes along the 
front of the border at a depth of $ feet, and give them a 
good fall, and leading into this main dram should be 
other cross ones at regular intervals along the border.) 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND PBUXT. 
Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to bs 
named should send good specimens property packed. By 
good specimens urn mean a complete shoot qf fas plant with 
/towers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may o* accurately identified, Ws do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent, Ws do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Boses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Asalta e, as these eon only be correctly named by 
a spsdkBist who has the swans of compar i son at hand, 

**» Any oommdntoaticm respecting plants or fruit sent to 
mw should always accompany Ms parcel, which should bs 
addressed to Ms Esnoa qf GaMBim Illustxatsd, 87, 
Southamptomstreet, Strand, London, W.Ch 
Names of plants. — M. B. P. — The Guelder 

Roee (Viburnum Opulne).- John Heufiit, Leicester- 

•guars,—Spindle-tree (Eoonymus curopeu*).- Peas- 

marsh.— Winter Cherry (Pbysalis Alkekengi). common 

and not poisonous.- R. Rush-worth.—1, Italian Star* 

work (Aster Amelias); 2. Crimson Flag (Schlrostylie 

oooolnea).- H. J.—l, Ox*eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum 

Leuoanthemum); 2, Varieties of hardy Cyclamen (Cycla¬ 
men europseum); 3, Kalosanthes (Orassula) oocolnea; 
4, Cannot name from leaf only.- J. Hunter.— Speci¬ 
mens sent insufficient to name.- P. B. Y.— Black Poplar 

(Popultls nigra).- J. W.— Aralta trifoliate, not hardy. 

- C. D.— Please send specimens again In flower.- 

P. P. G.—l, Black-berried Nightshade (Solannm nigrum); 
8, Giant Knotweed (Polygonum enspidatum); 3, Goldi¬ 
locks (Llnosyrls vulgaris). Borneo.—1, Salvia Heerl; 2, ▲ 

8»lvla, but cannot name without flowers; 9, Eupetorlum 
nparium ; 4, Pterla serrulate. 

Naming Draft.— Reader* who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages qf colour and site qf the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are qften known to them 
alone. We eon only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 
Names of fruit.—A H. L.— Apple, Hawthornden. 

— Veetis.— Apples : 1. Cellini; 2, Mtnohall Crab.- 

f. A. A—Pears : 1, Vicar of WInkfleid; 2, Probably 
Catillao, bnt the specimens were very bsd ones; 9, Napo¬ 
leon ; 4, Groses OalebaaM- S. E. B. —Apples: 1. White 

Astraohan ; 2. Fruit deoayed ; 3. Kerry Pippin ; 4, King of 

the Pippins.- CadtoW.— Apple, Carlisle Codlin ; Pear, 

Beurrd Diel.- W. P. M.- Pears; 1, Old Colmar; 2, 

Marie Louise; Apples; 2 and 8, Apparently local kinds, 

whioh we do not recognise.- A. B C — Pears: 1, Brown 

Beurrd ; 2. Beurrd d’Arcmberg; 3, Oonseiller de U Oonr; 

4, An Apple whioh we do not reoogniae.- S. J Urwick. 

—Pear, Gilogll, a good slewing kind.- A. P. Thornley. 

—Pears : 1, Comte de Laxny; 2, Beared Hardy; 8, Ollivier 

de Serree.- Autumn —Peart: 1, Fondants d’Antomne; 

Louise Bonne of Jersey; 8, Coneetller de la Conr; 4. 

Glou Moroeau; 6, Eyewood.-Berks.—Pears : 1, Bad 

specimen, cannot name; 2, Swan’s Egg; 8, Old Colmar; 4, 
Marie Looiae; 6, Thomson's. Applet sent were so oat of 

character that we oannobname them.-if. G. T.— Pear, 

Msris Louise.- Arthur D. Parr.— Pear, Louise Bonne 

of Jersey; Applet, K1, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; K 2 and 3, 

Identical, King of the Pippins.- Brynderweir.— Pears: 

1, Glolre Morceau; 2, Beane d'Aremberg; 9, Viaar of 
WInkfleid ; 4, Beurrd de Oapiaumont. 

TO OOBBB8PONDHNTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind (hat, as ws ham to so to 
greet some time before the date of publication, (heir questions, 
which are carefully considered, cannot Is answered In Me 
first member issued after (hey are received. 

We should be glad if readers wnild ru _ _ 

not answer queries by post, and Mat we cann ed undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

E. Lohman.— The prioe of Gabdxhixo Illustrated for 

stx months, post free, is 8s. 8d., payable in advance.- 

V. C. Mile — Seedling sonal -Pelargoniums: Flowers too 
muoh crashed to enable ue to form an opinion ae to their 

merits.- S. Ingham. —Seedling zonal Pelargoniums : 

Large trustee of bright-coloured flowers; very good, but 
not m any way superior to many other kinds in oommeroe. 
- George Fry.—Seedling Fnohslss: An excellent gather¬ 
ing of flowers, varied in oolour and excellent In quality. 

- Swan HurselL—A ourlone form of supertuberatlon In 

the Potato.- C. H. A—" Villa Gardening,” by E. Hob¬ 

day, Macmillan and Co., London. 

2011.—Sulphate of ammonia- — In 

answer to “R. W. A. D.,” I may say, (1) the 
kind I use is what he terms the commercial, as 
advertised in the oolnmns of Gardening. 
do not think the “ purified ” quality would be 
any better for the purpose, besides being muoh 
mere expensive. (2.) I use it about twice a-week, 
giving as muoh as will ran through the pots, 
water the plants onoe or twice with water alone 
between each application of the sulphate of 
ammonia. —Chrysanthemum. 

1927.—Llliee for a London' conservatory 
Lillum Harris! is the most likely one to snooted, but you 
would require to keep the leaves dear by tepeated 
sponging, or It would not thrive long in the atmosphere 
of London.—P ractical. 

1075.—Artificial manure.—The reply given to this 
query applies only to some kind* of anlnoial manures. 
Solubility In water is a oharaoteristto feature of moot of 
them, and these produce the best liquid-manure It te 
possible to obtain.—R ichard Manx. 

211?.-. 

query on this subject, __ 

things whioh he mentions, I tried putting r bunch of 
itrsw, dipped In hot tar,down their holes, and then filling 
iiemup. I havs not ise” any sign of a ratals.—H G. B. 


-A plague of rats.—In answer to *‘R H V 
a this subject, after using and falling In all those 
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QUERIES. 

2234.— Making Ginger ala— wm any reader of 
Gardmihs oblige me with a good reoelpt far making 
Ginger ale f—8. T. 

2285.—Preparing goose-feathers.—'Will 
one tell me of a good method of preparing goose and othev 
feathers for making pillow*, At —G. G. A. 

2236.— Destroying ante In a'kltchen.— will an y 
reader of Gardonixo kindly inform me the most effectual 
method of destroying ants In a kitchen ?— E. N. 

2287.—Removing Walnut stains.—Will someone 
lease to tell me what will remove the stains from the 
lands after peeling Walnuts?—T. Warmjiton, Castle 
Cary. 

REPLIES. 

2171.—Soda 8conee.—To l lb. of flour add a Ittle 
•alt, one small teaspoonful carbonate of soda, and as 
muoh buttermilk as will make a firm dough, then roll It 
out the thiokneae desired.—M. E. P. 

2C84 —Destruction or black beetles. —I have had 
great suooess in my kitchen by using Keating’s Insect 
powder. 1 blew it with one of the little metal bellows 
(sold everywhere now) Into every crack and crevloe I oould 
find near the flre-plaoe every night for a week or 10 
days, and aftsrwarda occasionally, and, though my kitohen 
swarmed with cockroaches and orloketo, I am now tree, as 
far as 1 can judge.—G 8 8. 

Green Tomato jam.— Take 8 lb. green Tomatoes, 
and boll with 2 or anole Ginger and rind and jnloe of 
three Lemons; thin add 7 lb. lost sugar, boll fast for aa 
hour, or till done, and take ont the Ginger a hen done.—• 
Dibit Dillt._ 

POULTRY AND BABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

2288—Poisoning rabblta— I should be glad to 
know what Is the best rabbit poison, and what would he 
the most effeottve way to apply It, •• my ground (4 aores. 
enoloeed with wire netting) Is overrun with rabbits, and 
•hooting them is out of the question.— Bill. 

2239.— Lop*eare<l rabbits.— Can eny reader of Gab~ 
name kindly Inform me how to prevent lop-eared rabbits' 
ears hanging both to one side? The parents' ears are 
quits right; but those of the young ones have a tendency 
to go to one side.—M. A A 

REPLIES. 

2075.— Gosling eating feathers.— It is very diffi¬ 
cult to explsin wby birds of any kind take up the habit of 
feather-eating, and no dfiease is more difficult to core. 
41 A Gooee Girl" should not feed on Mala* alone ; this is not 
a suitable food for young growing animal., and, when 
given to them, should always form part of a mixture. If 
44 A Gooee Girl ” oan procure some round Pees rhe may 
use them. Barley or Oats would also answ er.—D oultin& 

2072 —Treatment of Cochin China chick.—The 
deformity to which “ Barnet ” alludes ia oertainly a defect, 
and would be euffident to throw the bird In strong com¬ 
petition. But, if the fowls are kept only for usrfnl pur- 
pores, not for exhibition, I should not tamper with it. 
The oonneotion should be severed at once, if It is Intended 
to be done at all. To allow It to remain longer before 
being out will only make the blemish worse.—D ouluho. 

BIRDS. ^ 

2081.—Badgerlgars’ food should be ohlefly Canary- 
seed and a little MUlet. They are fond of Lettuoe. and 
Watercress, and Plantain, and especially fond of fine 
Grass-seed on the plant (fresh). I only keep one pair, and 
treat them in the same manner as canaries.—8. w. G. 


QWEET VIOLETS.—-Comte Brazza’s new 

double white, Ozar, Devonlenais, Russian, Marie Louise, 
Viotoria Resina. The 6 for la. 9d.j 3a. do*., free. 6 choice 
named Oarnationa, la., free.—H. ENGLISH, Fair lie Nursery, 
OU radon_ 


TCTittTARlA, two. Is. 4d.; Blgnonia radioaoa, 
* " three, la. 3d.; Ohimonanthua fra grans, two. la. 3d.; 
Oydonia j aponica, two, la. 3d.; Hydrangea paniculate, four. 
Is. 4d.; Virginian Creeper, good, four. Is. Id.; do . very large, 
two. Is. 4d.; do., variegated, three, la. 3d ; double Deutua, 
four, la. 4d.; Golden Elder, three, la. 3d. All strong and 
well-rooted oarriage paid.—HENR Y A CO .Anaeraham,Bunks. 


lagnolia rrandiflora, 


UMBUDi ««.,« DU. ■UW , O UWBIW W, 

true old, 4 named var„ 4a 6d. dos. Mat _ 

well established, two, la. 6d. Palms, Ooooe Weddeliana, 
Areos, Ohamttrope, Oorypha, one each. Is. 9d. All cairiaga 
p aid.—HENRY ft OO., Ameraham , Buck s._ 

I OFFER for 7a., package free, 3 Azalea indioa, 
in 6t-in. pete, 3 Azalea mollis, in 6-in. pots.—JOHN 
RIGGS, Florist, Blandford. 

f ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double and 
-Li single, ICO, la. 3d.: 1000 Bs. Daffodil bulba. 100 la; 
1,000, 8a , free—BRACK GIRDLE, Btramooaate, Kendal 


PARLY-FLOWERING SNOWDROP BULBS 

■LI 130, la. M.; 1.000, 8a. Daffodil Bulbs. ICO, Is ; 1,000 8s., 
carria ge pald.-JAMBfl HABBIBON, Fellsldc. Kendal. 

TJUTCH BULBS, ohoicest, low prioes, special 

Collections, direct from the growers. Catalogue poet 
free — J. F. JANBEN. sole agent, 16. Water-lane, Great 
Tawer-street, Iiondon, E.O. Poat Office Order to he aooom- 
p inied with ord er_ 

nnn ROSES —Five First Prizes Grand 

York* Gala. York. 1887; three Pint Prizes 
L*ed* Hort Sxy . 1887. H. MA Yha» gained more 1st Prizes 
for Roses at the Graod Yo ks. Gala during the last 30 years 
than any oth»r Frm New OAT ALOUD E of ROSES, 
Qreenh' w> ae, Climbing H^r ly Plants A\, free on applisation. 
Grand H P. Roses, puieits* • selertioa. from 250 sorts, 6s. 
dozen, ino uae such as La trance. Oolomb. M. de Lyon. Ac., 
oar pd 12 best Teat, strong. Niphetos, M. Faloot. JEtoile de 
I^on, 10s. dos., oar. paid. Hundreds of Teatimonials; satis¬ 
faction go-rentecd: 25 Prises 1^,-HBNRY MAY, Hope 

***WI*| ir a I frsn 
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Special Cheap Offer to Clear. 

rPHE BEST SPRING WALLFLOWERS.—Sis 

I ley’s large pel ailed single Wallflower sur pastes all other 
kinds, colours include blood-red and crimton; admiration of 
everyone, very hardy, nice pyramid habit; 25 plants, If. lOd ; 
60, 3r. ; 100. 5s. 6d., free. Popular U.-Garden blocd-red Wall¬ 
flower, Harbinger, dwarf red, and Golden King, beautlfu 
yellow, separate or mixed, good plants, 50, 2s. ; 100, Ss. 6d. free 

HARNATIONS and PIGOTEES, Strong Seed- 

VJ lings.—Yieitors oould rcarcely believe my plants were pro¬ 
duced from seed: every shade of white, pinks, scarlet to crim¬ 
son; many beautifully marked, best double st-ain extant: 25 
plants 2*. 3d.; 50, 4s. 3d., free. Also Hybrid Pink*, dwarfer 
than above, grand strains, 25, Is. 9d.; 50,3d. 3d., free. Qrenadin 
Carnations very early coarlet, very dwarf, grand for bedding ; 
seedling*. 25, 2s. 31, free.—J. R. FLOWER, Uiley, near 
Rotherham. 

Only Good Plants that will Thrive an 1 Grow 
Sent Out. 

■pROMPTON STOCKS.—Magni6oent spikes 

-G of double scarlet, white, and purple, plant at onoe for 
spring blooming. A bed of mixed colours is a grand sight. 
Strong transplanted plants, 25, Is. lOd.; 59,3s.; 100,4s. 6d., free. 

POTTED FOXGLOVES, large Plants.—An 

^ improved spotted kind, includes pure white, valuable for 
carriage drives, wild gardens, shrubberies,Ac ; 25, 2s.; 50, 3s.6d., 
fiee. 

OUPERB SPOTTED MIMULAS, planted now 

^ in open ground, will make good clumps, bloom from April 
onwards; large beautifully-tigered and spotted flowers, orimson 
to white, admiration of everyone, endless variety; 12, very 
strong, Is. Ud. ; 25, 2s. 6d., free. 

A NEMONE FULGENS —Early hardv plant, 

-tJ- large soarlet blooms in February, strong roots; 6, Is. 3d.; 
12, 2s. 6d., free. Should b9 in every garden. 

■ROUBLE SCARLET GEUMS, a rare hardy 

-Lr plant, covered with bright scarlet flowers, Invaluable for 
cut blooms or for a bright bed all summer an* autumn, equals 
more expensive plants, and lasts for years; 25 plants, Is. 10d.; 
50, 3a. 4d. 

A QUILEGI AS.— Strong y*ar old plants, every 

-tJ- shade of colour, inoludiugmany new kinds, most ouriously 
shaped flowers, very hardy, plant now for early bloom, 25, 
Is. 10d.; 50, 3s. 3d., free. 

T7ALUABLE CLIMBERS.—6 nice plants of 

v Everlasting Pea, 3 white and 3 red, for Is. 6d., free; 
hardy perennial for covering trellis, a profuse bloomer. 

■RLUE FORGET-ME NOTS.best dwarf bright 

■L' blue, a splendid edging for beds of bulbs in spring: thou¬ 
sands sold, which delight every purchaser,60,2s.; 100,3s.6d.,free. 

AUBRIETIA, pretty rock plant, purple 
flowers, only one inch high, oreep overs stones, Ac., 12, 
Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 4d., free. 

TWTAJESTIC WHITE GARDEN LILIES, for 

-hU- centres of beds among Roses or Evergreens, specially 
suitable; onoe planted increase and improve with age, 6 large 
bulbs, 2s.; 12, 3a., free; best time to plant all the above. 

■"TO purchasers of any above plants.—Special 
-J- offer only.—Large bulbs white and blue Roman Hyacinths, 
Is. 41. dozen; early dwarf Tulips, 3s. 3d. 100; double Roman 
Narcissus, splendid, Is. 4d. dozen; planted at once Indoors 
bloo m by New Ye *r. 6d dozen extra to bulb buyers only. 

J. R. FLOWER, rioral Nursery, Uiloy, 
near Rotherham. 


T ETTUCE PLANTS.—Hardy White Cos and 

-Ll hardy Brown Oof. (plant now). 50, Is. 100, Is. 6d., free.— 
OAS BON, Florist MillfleH, Peter boro’, 


HABBAGE PLANTS.—Early Rainham, En- 

Lf field Market, and Nompareil. 50, Is.; 100. Is. 6<L, free. 
Now best time to plant.—OAS BON, Millfleld, Peterboro'. 
pURRANT TREES.—Grape, red, and black, 
L/ extra strong 4 years old, 12 for 2s. rid ; 25, 4s. 6d., 50, 8i.; 
100,14s.—OASBON. Nurseryman, Peterboro*._ 


OH RUBS, Evergreen, selected fer potting, 

^ window boxes, or the garden, 6, 3s. 61.; 12, 6s. 6d.; 25, 
12s.—0 AS BON, Nurseryman, Peterboro’. _ 


UOX BS.—Light wood Boxes for plants, flowers, 

D ^< 1 . Propagating TrayB for sowing seed, Ac. Samples, 
6 stamps.—UA8BON, Box Maker, Peterboro’. 


■DOSE CUTTINGS.—Strike now readily open 

■Tv ground. 18 good cutting! of choice sorts from Paul’s, 
Is. 3d . free.—T. WAITE. Hayes, Middlesex 


PANSIES.—Seedling olants from ohoice vara., 
T 25 for Is. 3d., free.—T. WAITB, Hayes. Midd lese x. 
\A/ALLFLOWKRS.—Splendid blood-red, 60 

* » plaots^is. 3d., free.—T. W AI TE, H ayes, Middlesex. 

HORN FLOWERS.—Azure blue and mixed 

colour*, sturdy plants, 50 for Is. 3d., free.—T. WAICE, 
Ha yes, M idd lesex . 


HHRYSANTHEMUMS from a splendid 

Collection.—11 different r«ally good sorts to cultivate, 
n amed, 2i 3d , free —T WAITE. Hayes. Mtddlewx. _ 

C[TRAWBKRR1E8.—“ British Queen,” best 

^ all round Strawbarry, good plants 3*. per 100. oarefully 
p acked, fr ea by Parcel Po st.-T. WAIT E. Ha ye*, Middlesex. 

Bulbs! Bulbs!! Bulbs!!! 

IWTR. J. C. STEVENS will Sell by Auotion, at 

T»-L his Great Rooms, 38, King-street. Covent garden, W.O., 
every Mouday, Wednesday and Saturday, first class BULB8 
from Holland, lotted to suit all buyers. On view morning of 
gale, and rwt«ln<ni*« had 


PEACHEY’S PRIZE ROSES.—Collections of 

■D strong plants that have bloomed splendidly this season. 
Twelve well-tried favourites, sure to please—such as Alfred 
Colomb, Baroness Rothsohild. Boule de Neige, Duke of 
Edinburgh, 7s. 6d. Twelve extra choioe and new, including 
Her Majesty (suoerb pink), Merveille de Lyon* (grandest 
white), Ulrijk Brunner (splendid carmine), Mde. Gabriel 
Luizet (lovely rosy-peach), and others equally good, 10s. 6d. 
Fifty splendid Roses, all different, 26a ; 100 50"- J*®' 

lirered free for cash only; order now.—R W. BEAOHEY 
Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 


PEACHEY’S HARDY ENGLISH HYBRID 

-D PRIMROSES, beautiful colours, 4s down. Giant Poly¬ 
anthus, white, yellow, orange, pink, orimson, maroon, Ac., 
finest strain extant, large plants, 3s. 6<L dozen; smaller, 
2s 6d. dosen. Beautiful Alpine Auriculas, 2s. 6d. dozen.— 
Kingskerswell, Devon .____ 

PEACHEY’S SWEET VIOLETS. — Fine 

-D plants, specially prepared for autumn and winter bloom¬ 
ing, full of bud. De Parme, the true Parrae Violet, a splendid 
variety, New York, Marie Louise, Neapolitan; all be*t doubles, 
3s. 6d. dozen plants* 7s. 6d. doz>n dumps for pots or houses. 
Argoutttiflora, Victoria regtna, Odoratiasima, Russian, Osar, 
White Devonshire; all hardy singles, 2s. rid. dosen plants, 6s. 
dosen dumps. Be# front page —Kingskerswell, Devon. 


PEACHEY’S CARNATIONS and PINKS.— 

JD 10.000 Plants now Ready —Twelve beautiful hardy Pinks, 
in six best sorts, Including M*s. Sinkins Paddington, Ascot, 
Clove, 5s . free These should be plan v -ed in open garden now. 
Twelve splendid double fragrant border Carnations named, 
8s.: twelve Tree Carnations for greenhouse, 10s. Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, blush, 4 inches across, 2s 3d. pair, free; twelve 
herbaceous plants for garden Phlox, Pentstemons Rockets, 
Primroses, Cloves, Ac , good clumps, 6*., free Double White 
Narcissus. 4s. 100. Mixed Daffodils aud Narcissus, best sorts, 
4s. 100. fre-.— Kingskerswell. Devonshire _ 

CS. 6d.. CARRIAGE FREE. 150 BULBS, 

J including 12 named Hyaoinths and a good assortment 
of Tulip*, Crocus, NaroiesusTRanunculus, to., for pots, glasses, 
Ac.; half. 3a. The best Collection ever offered. — O. 
SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winohfleld. Hants_ 


QTR AW BERRY PLANTS. — Plant 

O Best sorts, suoh as President, Vioomtasae. Britii 


now.— 

Best sorts, suoh as President, Vioomtasae. British Queen, 
Sir J. Paxton, Goliath, Ac., strong plants &. M. por 100, 
carriage free, carefully paoked.—0. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winohfleld, Hants._ 


in HANDSOME HARDY EVERGREEN 

T^ SHRUBS, selected for window-boxes or pots. 3s. 6d., 
carriage free.—0 SHILLING, Nurseryman,Winohfleld, Hants. 


P OSES —One doaen very strong trees, 2 to 3 ft., 

Tv i n l) varieties, includes suoh sorts as Prince Camille de 
Rohan. Duke of Edinburgh. Mime. Alfred deRougemont. Ac., 
correctly named, otrriage frse. 6s ; six, 3s 6d. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—O. SHILLING. Nurseryman. Wlnohfleid, Hants. 


Is. 3d. PER LOT, Carnage Free.—Lot 1. 6 

T Auriculas ; 2,12 Lavender ; 3.12 Rosemary; 4,18 Mimulus; 
5.12 Pansies; 6, 24 Polyanthus; 7,24 Portulao* : 8, 9 Triloma*; 
9.4 Virginian Creepers; 10,12 Carnations; 11,4 Aralia Sieboldi; 
11, 24 .Double Daisies All strong plants.—0. SHILLING, 
Nurseryman, Winohfleld, Hants. 


Bee-keeper. seasonable 
notes for the 
Bees in winter, feeding 

CATTLE. 

Acorns for stock 
Castration, swelling after 
Cows becoming blind 
Diarrhu)*, heifer suffering 
from 

Milch cows, feeding 
Utook.feeding 
Turnips and Straw, feeding 
calves on 

Udder, hard substance In 
cow’s . .. 

Weighing fat stock allvo 
Wintering store cattle 
economically 

Yards, economy of covered 

DAIRY. 

Butter, improving strong 
Cheeses, whole milk 
Dairy cows, book on 
management of 
Exhibition, the dairy 
Farm, locality for dairy 

HOME. 


HRAPE VINES, Strong Fruiting Canes.— 

U Black Hamburgh and Gros Colraan, Ss. 6d. each. Very 
strong Standard Apples and Pears, Is. 3d. eaoh, 12* doz. Plums 
and Cherries, 45*. doz.. carefully packed.—O. SHILLING, 
Nurseryman , Winohfleld. Hauta. _ 

QC EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS TREES 

& vJ and SHRUBS, 2 ft. to 4 ft. high, in good variety, packed 
and put on ra l. 8s. Twelve hardy flowering shrub*, 6 varieties, 
4* —0. SHILLING ,Nurseryman. Winchheld. Hants. 


PUPRFSSUS LAWSONIANA and ARBOR- 

\J VIT.-E, 1 to 1J ft.. 3s. rid. doz ; 2 to 2i ft. 6s. doz Limes, 
8 ft. 12s- doz. Privet, oval leaf, IJ to 2k ft., 5*. 100. Holly, 1J 
to 2 ft., 32s. 100. Laurel*. 1 to 1* ft., 10a. 100 ; lk to 2 ft., 17s. 6d. 
100 Rhododendrons. 2 ft 7s rid. doz. Quicksets, strong, 10s. 
1.000. Poplars. 7 to 8 ft., 8*. doz Sweet Briers, very utrong, 
rid each, 6s doz. Paoked free and free on rail. Prices of any 
other shrubs, Ac , on application. —<3. SHILLING, Nursery- 
man, Winohfleld, Haute. 


HREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION, 

'J The best and oheapest makers in the world.—ALFRED 
PEEL A SONS, Head Office* : Wood-green, Loudon: Oannon- 
mills-bridge, Edinburgh; Wiudhlll, Bradford, Yorkshire; 
Phibsborough-rd.. Dublin. Awarded Medal at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society’s Provincial Show, Liverpool, J uly, 1886, for 
our £12 Paxton Greenhouse; also at the Great Horticultural 
Show, held at Hull Botanlo Gardens, awarded Medal and 
First-class Certificate for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged 
by the judges and Press to be the oheapest aud best value ever 
exhibited. Greenhouse* oomplete from 60s. Illustrated Oata 
logue, with testimonials and Press ODinions. * stamp* 


3PECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 
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11 os. 
8 for 8/8 for 12/- 
13/- 
13/- 
14/- 
18/- 
18/- 
18/- 
18/- 

. - .. 18 h 

, 12/- .. 1#- 


15 os. 

800 sqri, I by ri for 9/6 

950 „ 84 „ 64 „ 9/6 

290 „ 9( ,, 6* ,, 9/6 

170 9 „ 74 „ 9/6 

KO „ 10 „ R „ 9/6 

ISO ., 12 .. 6 .. 9/6 

A oase Beit Brand, 21 oz 
foreign, containing 200 
feet super of any of the 
following sizes, for 32s.— 


T C. STEVENS. HORTICULTURAL, 

u » SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King-street. Coveut garden, London. Estab- 
lishel 1780 Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or port free 


QREENHOUSES.—WHY PAYMORE?-All 

T* intending purchasers should call or read to LA WRA.NOE 
ATKINSON & CO., Hort. Work*, White Hart-lane, Wood- 
green, London. Best and cheapest makers in England. Green¬ 
house* can be seen erected on the works Every part marked 
to its proper place before leaving. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


■DOUR buahel sack of best LEAF-MOULD 
T (pure Oak-leaf), oarriage paid to London for3i. rid.—E 
VAN DER MEERSCH, Queen s Nursery, 8elhurst, 8.E. 
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18 by 12. *0 by 12, 24 by 12. 30 by 12, 36 by 12, 48 by 12, 24 by 14, 
30 by 14 35 by 14, <0 by 14, 24 by 16, 30 by 16, 36 by 16, 49 by 16. 
24 by 18. 24 by a0, 36 by 24 , 40 by 24. 

Special line.-lOO sqrs. li o*., 10 by 8, for Bs. rid. 

AU beautiful English glass, paoked at home in new boxes, 
whloh is maoh better than foreign glass paoked abroad. 
Packing-case* included on rail at Leeds. 

Putty, Id. per lb.; Paint, id. per lb.; White Lead. 8d. per lb 

HENRY WAINWRICHT, WH J? A L R?Houa^ 88 

8 k 10 ALFRED STREET. BOAR LANE, LB WPS. 


TARGE GREENHOUSE, which haa been 

TJ er’cted five years, in three division*, for Vinee, Ac., to be 
Sold cheaply, with Hot-water Pipes, Ac., as it stands.—For 
particular* and permission to view, address " P. J. M..’’ care 
of Housekeeper. St. George * House. Eawtcheap, London. 


QULPHATE OF AMMONIA. - The beet 

stimulant for Chrysanthemums, producing Urge blooms 
and brilliant colours ; superior quality in bags, 3 lb.. Is. 6d.; 
7 lb.. 3i; 14 lb . 5*.; 28 >b . 8* ; 56 lb.. 14s.; 1 c«*t., 25s.. car- 
rlage paid.—F. A A. ROWLEY, II, Olowea-gt. Maccleefiel 1. 


fLARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
U Raffia, Ao. Nous oheaper.-WATSON A SCULL, 90, 
Lower Thames-street, London. E.C. 


FARM 1 HOME 

The most successful Agricultural Journal ever founded 
in England. 

Best medium for agricultural and 
household advertisements. 
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Monthly Pivepenoe, post free Sevenpence. 
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Through all Newsagents, aud from the Office; 37, Booth- 
ampton-street. Strand, London, W.O. 


OPACIOUS FIRST-FLOOR PREMI8ES TO 

BE LET, at 92, Long-acre, W.O., suitable for large Arm or 
Institution, and comprising two rooms 121 ft. by 54 ft. and 
40 ft. by 23 ft respectively, noble front and book ttalroases. 
Also the Fourth Floor, containing nearly 5,000 superflcialfeetof 
area, including work-room, with maguifloent roof-light, 121ft. 
by 28 ft , and Kitohen and Offices.—Apply to Mr. WM. 
8 IMMONB, Architect, 63, Linooln’s-inn-flelds, W.C. _ 

ITOME-FED POULTRY D1RECTFROMTHE 

FARM.—Fine fat Duoks. 5s. oouple. Fine fat Gee»e 
7s. 6d. each. Paroels over 20s. carriage paid. — WM. 
SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birminghao). 
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FRUIT. 

VINERIES IN AUTUMN. 

It matt not be supposed that when Grapes 
are ripe or have reached that stage that 
they may be neglected with impurity; on the 
contrary, much more depends upon the autumn 
treatment of the Vinea than many are perhaps 
aware of. A heavy crop of Grapea—and moat of 
na rarely fail to tax the strength of the Vinea to 
the fall— provea moat exhauating to them, and 
bat for their capacity to recoup their strength 
before the foliage falls, failures would be even 
much more sudden and general than they are 
now. Those who will take the trouble to ex¬ 
amine their Vine borders soon after the orope of 
Grapes are perfected will find that the roots 
are then most aotive. If they are not, then 
the Vinea are in a poor plight, and nothing 
short of lifting the principal portion of the roots 
and relaying them in fresh compost will re¬ 
store them to good health and vigour. Hun¬ 
dreds ef Vine borders require this radical 
treatment, but in many oases this would have 
been unnecessary if they had not been negleoted 
in the autumn. At the begioniog of the autumn 
inside borders of early houses especially cannot be 
overdone with moisture and manure. Muoh 
more, in fact, may be given with safety than 
would be wise or beneficial early in the season. 
It would really seem that a crop of Grapes is 
very frequently principally the result of the 
Vine’s power of storing up food daring the 
autumn previous, and it is very certain many 
Vines form very few fresh feeding fibres till 
aiter the Grapes are matured. It follows, if we 
neglect them in the autumn, the crops the next 
season will fall off in value at a corresponding 
rate. Sometimes it happens that roots ramble 
away in search of moisture and food, 
and .finding this they do not so soon oollapse. 
Unfortunately, it is usually outside of the 
house where the roots find a feediog ground 
which may or may not be suitable to them. The 
consequence is the expensive inside border is 
comparatively useless, and in time the roots 
that have rambled away get into a badly- 
drained sub-soil, shanking, imperfectly ripened 
wood, and other evils being the natural result. 
It is not a very great amount of water and 
liquid-manure that an inside or an outride 
border in a dry season requires after all, and no 
one need be frightened or misled by growers, 
most successful as these may be, who give 
statistics of the weight of water annually 
applied to a border. Many thousands of gallons 
of water may sometimes be necessary, but not if 
the borders were prevented from becoming 
unduly dry. It may bo gratifying to some 
cultivators to see the water running xreely from 
the drains, but I hold that so muoh passing 
through a border is wasteful in various ways, 
and altogether uncalled for. At no time ought 
a border to become dust-dry, that being both 
injurious to the Vinea and the reverse of 
economical. A hundred gallons of water 
applied before the borders are dry will do more 
flood than a thousand gallons on a dry border. 
My plan is to anticipate dryness, and in this 
m anner a very small quantity of water suffices. 
Liquid-manure is limply jthfown away 
Digitize by 
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border; if necessary, I would Brat moisten the soil 
with clear water, after which it would be in a 
fit oondition to absorb the manure. I give 
liquid-manure any time before the Grapea are 
ripe, and again muoh stronger in this instance 
after they are cleared from the Vines. At one 
time I was able to oommand plenty of farm¬ 
yard liquid-manure, than which there is nothing 
better; now I have to depend upon artificials, 
such as sulphate of ammonia and kainit, two 
parts of the latter to one of sulphate, applied at 
the rate of S oz. to 3 gallons of water. I 
also find an occasional surfacing of Thomson's 
Vine manure to be highly beneficial. 

Thi growth above ground must also be 
equally well attended to if success is to made 
sure. A plentiful supply of red spider or thrips 
is bound to impoverish the Vines, absorbing 
sap that ought to be expended in the formation 
of plump buds and the spread of the roots, and 
they should, therefore, be exterminated as mnoh 
as possible. A coating of flowers of sulphur 
effectually cheoks red spider, and as soon as the 
Vines are cleared of bunohes they should be 
attended to. I plaoe a good handful of tho 
sulphur in a muslin bag, and well work it 
through into about three gallons of soft water, 
in which manner it mixes well, and con be 
readily distributed over the foliage with a 
syringe. If one application is insufficient 
another should be given after the first has dried. 
Red spider con make no progress where sulphur 
abounds, and are soon rendered harmless. 
Torips may be destroyed by oooasional fumiga¬ 
tions, care being taken not to is jure the foliage 
with the hot fumes, and a decoction of soft-soap 
and Tobacco-water, or soft-soap and Quassia 
ohips, answers equally as well. Mealy bag 
Is not very injurious to the foliage, this most 
objectionable ineeot seemingly preferring to 
effect a lodgment in the oentre of the bunohes, 
whioh it quiokly spoils. Hand-pioking is a 
good remedy, and a good foroe of water will 
sometimes olean bunohes, after they are out, 
sufficiently well for the table. At the same time 
I should muoh prefer to keep them unatbacked, 
mealy bug being the nastiest pest than can get 
on Vines or any other plant. Mildew once 
established in a vinery is very difficult to eradi¬ 
cate, and I have known instances where a whole¬ 
sale olearanoe of the house was neoessary before 
it could be stamped out. The border and Vines 
were cleared out, the woodwork painted, and 
the walls whitewashed, and after that a fresh 
start was made with the best of results. It is a 
very insidious disease, and the present season is 
very favourable to its spread. Where it is not 
so badly established as to necessitate a whole¬ 
sale olearanoe I should advise that the borders 
be examined, and if found very dry, as they 
probably are, be given a good soaking with dear 
water, followed with liquid-manure. A little 
fire-heat should also be turned on, and abun¬ 
dance of air given whenever the weather permits. 
In addition the affected parts should be syringed 
frequently with a mixture prepared as follows : 
Take a pound of powdered quicklime and a pound 
of flowers of sulphur, mixing them together 
with sufficient water to form a paste, after whioh 
a gallon of soft water should be added, and the 
whole boiled in an iron sauoepon or kettle for 
twenty minutes ; when oool ana fettled pour off 
the dear portion of it and store it in a bottle 
for future use. About one-quarter of a pint to 


three gallons of soft water la usually sufficient, 
but it may be used stronger, if neoeseary. This 
solution was long ago reoommended to me for 
the extinction of mildew on Rosee, bat it b 
equally valuable for mildew-infested Vines, and 
also for Peach-trees. 

Ripening the wood. —It will, I think, bo 
generally admitted that the best bunohes are 
produced on the most perfectly-ripened wood, 
and it should, therefore, be everybody’s aim to 
ripen the growth to the best of their ability. 
Not only do we get the most compact bunohes, 
as well as a greater number to seleot from, on 
the least pithy wood, but well-ripened canes are 
the most durable, and are especially deaixable 
for laying the foundation of serviceable rods. 
The state of the border, or rather the roots, 
has muoh to do with the perfect ripening of the 
young growth, aa when Vines are rooting in 
a odd or unsuitable soil no amount of firing, 
sunshine, or air will have the desired effect. 
Very badly-ripened wood is i sure sign that 
the border requires to ba seen to and the 
roota brought up into better soil. At the 
same time muoh may be done above ground. 
Plenty of air, both at the top and bottom, 
both night and day, and fire heat in dull or 
wet weather, greatly assist In the ripening of 
the crop and the wood, this being especially 
necessary where the vineriee are situated in a 
valley. Here, for instance, I experience tho 
greatest difficulty in one vinery, both aa regarde 
keeping the Grapes and also in ripening the 
wood, the house having been built very many 
years ago and in the lowest part of the garden, 
or nearly on a level with a pieoe of water. Our 
plan Is to heat the flues in dnll weather, giving 
plenty of air and the Vinea plenty of room; but it 
Is over the flues where I get the best bunohes, 
and it is there they keep best. At no time do 
I encourage the growth of muoh superfluous 
foliage, and in the autumn especially all sub- 
laterals are kept oloeely pinched out. In this 
way plenty of light and air plays about tho 
foliage and wood, and other conditions being 
also favourable, good crops are the result. It Is 
no eoonomy to be unduly sparing of fire-heat, not 
only in the early houses Out especially in the 
houses where AUoantes, Lady Downe’s, Muaoat 
of Alexandria, Groe Colman, Golden Queen, 
Mrs. Pinoe, and other heat-loving sorts are 
being ripened off. Without plenty of fire-heat 
none of these will form mnoh saooharine 
matter, even in a very favourable neigh¬ 
bourhood, and without this they keep badly. 
The black sorts colour well without fire-heat, but 
flavour is then often wanting. Fire-heat without 
a good circulation of air is harmful. What is 
wanted is plenty of dry air, and if this is not 
ensured the wood ripens indifferently, and the 
Grapes also keep badly. I. 


1998.— Pears for the north of England. 
—I have found Beurr4 d’Aremberg, and another 
kind, I think Doyenne du Cornice, do well on a 
low east wall. I would strongly reoommend 
the former, and also Comte de Lamy. The last 
I have on a trellis only 4 feet high; the total 
length of the tree is only 13 feet. I have 
gathered this year 10 dozen of fine fruit. It Is 
exposed to the north wind, bat faces south. 
For many years, with the exception of one. It 
has always borne well. The bloom is very hardy, 
neither wind, rain, or snow imres to hurt It, and 
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moat valuable of all late-keeping Grapes. Two 
black Grapes, with Muscat flavour, and worthy 
companions to it, are the Muscat Hamburgh, 
and Mrs. Pince’s Black Mascat. The fine bnnoh 
of Muscat of Alexandria, which we here figure, 
was grown by Messrs. H. Lane & Sons, at the nur¬ 
series, Great Berkhampstead, an establishment 
in which Vines have long been managed to per¬ 
fection, and very heavy crops of the finest fruit 
have been grown for years with the simplest 
possible management. Anyone interested in 
economical Grape culture should pay a visit to 
this garden during the summer season. 


Henniker, and Northern Greening. Of dessert 
sorts, Irish Peach, Worcester Pearmain, Graven- 
stein, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 8carlet Nonpareil, 
Cockle Pippin, Court Pendu-Plat, Sturmer 
Pippin, and, if a fine showy kind is required 


that will answer for any purpose, I would add 
Emperor Alexander, a lovely looking Apple. 1 
have them on espaliers, fully exposed to the sun, 
with a colour like vermilion on a yellow ground, 
and for harvest festivals or table decoration they 
are amongst the most beautiful of all autumn 
fruits.—J. G., Hants . 


out of every three. This kind sometimes 
misses, or only bears a few, but every other 
year you can depend on a good crop. They are 
both good fruit; Comte de Lamy is delicious. 
Williams’ Bon Chretien would succeed on such 
a wall, also Doyennd d’Et6 ; but the latter Is not 
worth one. My trees are on the Qainoe stack. 
--J. B., Darlington. 

2114.—Arranging a vinery for profit 
—The arrangement suggested is a very good 
one. Grapes and Peaches oould be grown well 
In the houses. The centre projecting space 
might be set apart for the Peach house. Early 
Peaches would require six rows of 4 inch pipes, 
so, also, would the early vinery. Four rows 
might be enough for the late house. The best 
Grape for the early house is the Black Ham¬ 
burg ; for the late house Muscat of Alexandria 
and Gros Colman. The best Peaches are Belle- 
garde and Gros Mignonne ; the best Nec¬ 
tarines, Violette Hative and Pine-Apple.— 
J. D. E. 

2186 .—Large Gooseberries. —The variety 
alluded to is probably Dan’s Mistake ; 30 dwt. 
is a good weight for that variety and has 
seldom been surpassed. It is a red Gooseberry, 
but cannot be grown so large as London, which 
has been exhibited to weigh 37 dwt. Antagonist 
(white) is one of the best, and has been grown 
to 34 dwt. Broom Girl is one of the best of 
the yellow varieties, and has scaled 28 dwt. 
Careless is. perhaps, the best white, and is of 
excellent flavour; 31 dwt. Overall (green). 
27 dwt. ; Leveller (yellow), 29 dwt. ; Lions’ 
Provider, about 31 dwt. (red); this is also of 
excellent flavour. Ploughboy (reddish), an 
excellent variety, can be grown to 30 dwt. ; 
Plunder (green), about 30 dwt. ; Shiner (green) 
can be grown to 31 dwt. ; this is an excellent 
variety, and the fruit is of good flavour. Stock- 
well (green), 30 dwt. ; this variety does not 
grow very freely with mo, but I have the same 
complaint to make with the variety named 


MUSCAT GRAPES. 

At the head of the list of these fine flavoured 
Grapes stands undoubtedly the Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria, a well-known late variety of the highest 
excellence, and one that may safely be said to 
be the most valuable and the handsomest Grape 
in cultivation. It is one of the oldest kinds, too, 
and to be found in almost every garden where 
Grapes are cultivated to any extent, and prob¬ 
ably there is no other variety that has, or has 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

As the seasons rapidly pass on in their ap¬ 
pointed course, it is well to call attention to 
some of the easily grown and good hardy 
flowering plants suitable for each special period 
of the year. The following list is a reliable and 


Muscat of Alexandria. Engraved from a bunch grown at Messrs. H. Lane & Sons’ Nursery 
Great Berkhampstead. 


thoroughly useful one for the autumn, as the 
kinds enumerated are emphatically everybody’s 
flowers. 

Newman’s Conb-floweb (Rudbeokia New- 
manniana) has been the brightest of all au¬ 
tumn flowers, and when seen growing in a mass 
there is no more striking hardy plant at this 
time of year. Its single row of dark-yellow 
florets, surrounding a blaok diso, makes it a very 
telling object, either in the mixed flower border 
or for massing, and it is suoh a hardy plant 
that it will grow In any kind of soil. Place 
in a moderately sunny spot and change the 
position of the plants as well as reduce their 
size every second or third year, and they will give 
no further trouble, and the flowers will remain 
in a bright and fresh condition for nearly three 
months. 

Brilliant Stoneorop (Sedum spectabile).— 
This is another hardy plant that any one can 
grow, as It is readily increased, and not at all 
particular as to the character of the soil. It Is 
an autumn-flowering subject that is particularly 
attractive in the mixed border or when grown 
in masses. The large heads of pinkish-coloured 
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had so many synonyms, improved, hardy, and 
so forth; but really the only distinct white 
Muscat other than the Muscat of Alexandria is 
the Canon Hall, an extremely fine variety, with 
very large and much rounder berries, but a shy 
setter, and a very difficult Grape indeed to oulti 
vate to perfection. To revert to the Muscat of 
Alexandria and its treatment; no Grape is better 
worthy of speoial culture than this is, and 
although it occasionally does well in a mixed 
collection, it should, wherever possible, have a 
compartment to itself, as it requires a generally 
higher and drier atmosphere to set the berries 
properly, and it also will not ripen thoroughly 
well without being subjected to a considerable 
amount of heat. The fruit should also be more 
exposed to the direct action of the light than 
blaok Grapes, to ensure the putting on of the 
beautiful amber tint so characteristic of this 
kind when in perfection. This Muscat Vine is 
a robust grower and most abundant bearer, and, 
like all other kinds of Grapes, requires a good well- 
drained border for the roots to run in, and 
abundanoe of liauid stimulants during the 
summer season. It is one of the very best and 


tree that stimulants should be applied, for if the 
wood gets well ripened there is little fear as to 


its failing to produce plenty of flower-buds, and, 
plenty of fruit. The 


if no accidents happei _ 
main thing to look to in selecting varieties for 
either kibohen or dessert purposes is to have 
those kinds that follow each other in succession, 
and this is especially necessary with the early 
varieties that are mostly of rather a soft nature, 
and that, consequently, will not keep long As 
they are generally very prolific, one or two trees 
of these kinds will be ample for a small family, 
while those of more solid texture, that will keep 
for several weeks, may be represented by half-a- 
dozen trees. Taking kitchen Apples, I find the 
following sorts have been excellent with me 
during the present season, and cannot fail to 
satisfy the most fastidious taste—viz , Early 
Julien, Lord Suifisld.- Kchlinville, I oddington 
Seedling, Did and New r ILwthpiplon* Lady 
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flowers are very at tr ac ti v e to bees and other | 
insects. I have always a stock of this plant on 
hand to make good any failures in the flower 
garden should such occur late in the summer, as 
it may be moved and transplanted when in 
flower without feeling the effeots of moving. It 
Is my praotioe to divide a few old plants in the 
spring just as they oommenoe to grow, and 
to plant out the pieces in the reserve border. 
These pieoes grow into plants during the 
summer without any attention. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— No garden in which 
hardy flowers find a plaoe can be considered 
furnished without it contains a selection of 
these, for they are most accommodating plants, 
growing in any moderately good soil, and being 
of various heights, they are suitable for a 
variety of positions in the mixed border. With 
us there is no plant more valued for cutting 
from at this time of year, for the flowers if not 
striking in oolour are so varied and the growth 
so light and feathery, that they can be worked 
up very tastefully for room decoration. The 
height of the plants, I may mention, varies 
from 2 feet to 5 feet. Purple and mauve is the 
predominating colours, but there are white 


varieties and one approaching to crimson. 

Pentstemons. —Although these plants can- 
not always be relied upon to stand through 
the winter in the open; they are so useful 
for flowering during the autumn that they are 
well deserving of a little care to preserve them 
from severe frost. The most satisfactory 
way of keeping them is to strike cuttings early 
in the autumn, and to keep the plants in a cold 
pit or frame during the winter. If such plants 
are put out at the end of April they will make 
grand flowering specimens and continue in 
bloom until frost spoils them in autumn. If 
one is oontent with such flowers as a batch of 
seedlings will give, one may secure plants 
that will flower in the autumn by sowing the 
seed in February and raising the plants in heat, 
and planting them out where they are to flower 
as soon as they are large enough. 

Japanese Windflower (Anemone japonica). 
—Although these Windflowers are pretty well 
known they must be inoluded in this list, for 
they are amongst the best of hardy autumn 
flowering plants, the white variety being 
especially valuable on account of the freedom 
with which it flowers, and the purity of its 
oolour. When grown in a mass it is one of the 
most telling flowering plants we have at this 
time of year. It may be truly called every¬ 
body’s plant, for it will grow almost any where 
If the soil is fairly good and deep. I was much 
surprised lately to see a long line of plants of 
the white variety flowering abundantly dose to 
the wall of a high building where no sun ever 
reached them, yet the plants were in the most 
vigorous health. The variety with purplish-red 
flowers is not so vigorous as the white one. 

Indian Pinks.— Although, strictly speaking, 
these are perennials, yet when the seed is sown 
early, and the plants are brought on in heat, it is 
well known that they will flower the same year, 
and when grown in a good soil there are not 
many plants that surpass them. At the present 
time the single varieties are flowering freely, and 
they promise to continue to do so for some time 
longer. The double varieties I find do not last 
near so long, as the rain spoils the flowers. These 
Pinks belong to a family that will endure more 
heat and drought than many plants of a simi¬ 
larly low stature, whioh accounts for the satis¬ 
factory condition the plants are now in. The 
variety of odours is not the least of their 
merits. 

Violet-flowered Sage (Salvia violacea).— 
This is a hardy annual, and I believe very little 
grown now, although it has been in cultivation 
many years. I have a bed of it that has been 
hi flower all the summer, and is as bright now 
as it has been at all. The purple bracts whioh 
surmount the flower-spike defy both wind and 
rain to spoil them. My bed is, as I write, in 
the middle of October, a sheet of rioh-purple 
oolour, as the plants renew themselves so con¬ 
tinuously from near the surface that when the 
old faded spikes are kept out out the bed is in 
a presentable condition all through the summer 
and autumn. If it is not wanted in flower very 


earlv the seed may be sown in April, where it is 
to flower, but if the plants are raised under 
glass in the spring they will oome into flower 
with the other summer bedders. 

French M ariqolds£— Most #1 Mtrfgolds 


last well on through the autumn, but there is 
no variety that lasts so long in flower as the 
yellow one, whioh is known as Tagetes signata 
pumila. This is frequently used as a bedding 
plant, and for standing the rough weather, 
there is nothing to equal it, as it defies rain, 
wind, and a moderate amount of frost. It does 
not matter how early the plants are raised in 
the spring. If they are planted in good ground, 
and not allowed to be overgrown with other 
things, they flower continuously until frost cuts 
them down. 

Hardy Cyclamens.— The moat interesting 
hardy plants in the garden, as I write, are the 
hardy Cyclamens, pink and white, and the 
yellow Starflower (Sternbergla lutea). The 
first-mentioned plants are in a mass of flower, 
and the Crocus-like flowers of the Sternbergia, 
whioh are yellow, are peeping through the dark- 
green foliage, and have a charming effect. One 
would hardly like to be without these occupants 
of the mixed border, for although they speak to 
us as it were of the coming winter, their 
presence in such numbers at a time of scaroity 
of flowers is very welcome, seeing that they give 
us no trouble, as neither heat nor drought has 
any effect on their behaviour. As soon as 
autumn approaches they expand their flowers, 
while many other subjects do not look any 
happier for having passed through the sum¬ 
mers heat and drought. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums).—When good 
named varieties of these are grown, It is best to 
treat them in the same way as I have reoom- 
monded for the PentstemonB—i.e., strike them 
from outtings in the aatumn, and plant them 
out in the spring; but for autumn-flowering, 
plants raised from seed sown in the spring do 
admirably, and give very little trouble. I 
generally sow the seed in a large pan in April, 
and as soon as the plants are large enough they 
are put out where they are to flower. A packet 
of seed of a good strain will produce a great 
variety of oolours, and the plants will oontinue 
to flower to near Christmas, if the weather is 
not too severe. J. C. C. 


Clothing plant-house walls.— To turn 
everything to account, and to make every part 
of the back walls of plant-houses enjoyable 
should be attempted by everyone. That this 
may be done more easily and effectively than 
by the usual system of brackets I am confident, 
from the luxuriant appearance of the baok wall 
of a plant-stove in my garden. The wall in 
question is covered with strong wire, about 
4 inches apart, and the same distance from the 
wall; the space next the latter is filled with 
turfy-peat, Ac., and in this are large masses of 
fine-foliaged Begonias; the Stag’s-horn Fern 
and other plants also luxuriate in this situation, 
and the groundwork is densely covered with 
Adiantums, Pterises, Lyoopods, Panioums, Ac. 
Fern fronds, always in request, may here be 
gathered in any quantity ; and beyond frequent 
syringing these walls are scarcely any trouble ; 
in fact, by pegging in the Lyoopods and filling 
up any cracks in the soil with a little fresh 
material, they will last for a number of years. 1 
— G. I 

Hardy plant cuttings.— A oommon 
cause of failure in striking hardy plant cuttings 
is excessive moisture in different forms, and 
especially from the soil being made too wet. It 
is scarcely possible to lay down a general rule, 
for some outtings root more readily in very 
moist earth, whilst others make quicker 
progress if it is kept somewhat dry. The 
black decay which sets in on the stems and 
inpatohes, often just on a line with the sur¬ 
face of the soil and frequently higher up, 
is what many of us find most trying, for it 
often oocurs when there are healthy calluses 
and roots forming. If the parts are examined 
before any of the leaves are disturbed, in nine 
oases out of ten it will be found something has 
been touching the part and causing partioles of 
water to lodge there. Many simple causes exist, 
suoh as we are apt to overlook, whioh quiokly 
and effectually rot the soft material, whioh from 
its abnormal oondition is very susoeptible to 
injury. For instance, cuttings with down or 
hairs on the stems, if put dose to the pot’s sides 
above the surfaoe, are pretty sure to rot at the 
point of contact; those of Onosma tauricum and 
Salvias and suoh like will not endure moisture 
so held, and black spots of decay will ooour all 1 


the time a good callus is forming. I like to fix 
suoh cuttings with their heels touching the pot’s 
sides, keeping them jreot, so that at the sur¬ 
face they are half-an-inoh or more from the side, 
and it is safer not to put too many in one pot. 
Making the soil firm in some degree is a pre¬ 
ventive against the retention of too much moist¬ 
ure, but if the compost is gritty the tender 
skin of the cuttings is liable to be bruised, 
which may cause their death. It should be the 
aim to get outtings rooted quiokly, and those 
whioh are inserted in pots ought not by any 
means to have their pots plunged. Sunshine is 
our best friend in this matter, if we utilise it. 
Cuttings whioh have stood in the sun have 
always the best roots on the sunny side; of 
course, I do not mean to say that cuttings 
should be inserted and placed at once in the hot 
sunshine, but after a day or two those of hardy 
and sun-loving plants may be set there, and the 
result will be better than if they were coddled 
in cool and shady plaoes.—J. 

Pansies for hot weather —Seeing a 
paragraph in Gardening, Ootober 15th, p.429, 
and being an amateur and much interested, I 
simply give my experience of this season. Last 
year I procured some Pansy seedlings from a 
nurseryman, had them wintered in a cold house, 
and planted out early this last spring. The 
plants plaoed facing the cast, and partially 
shaded by trees, flourished and bloomed up till 
early in September. I have now taken very 
good outtings from them, but the Pansies plaoed 
facing west were burnt up by the end of July. 
Some Violas, planted for a border, facing the 
south, fared pretty muoh the same fate, exoept 
that they they were not quite so muoh burnt, 
and lasted longer. I may say that the Pansies 
are grown near to a smoky town in Yorkshire. 
—M. H. 

The Olympian Mullein (Verbascum 
olympicum).—This Mullein from the Levant 
deserves a place in terrace borders or Italian 
ardens. It is at once, both when in leaf or 
ower, a most beautiful and stately plant. Being 
I biennial it does not oome to perfection till the 
second year; but even then, with its large white 
woolly leaves, it is highly ornamental where it 
oan have room to stand isolated and free from 
shade. I had this year six plants in a border 
under a south wall which were the admiration 
of all who saw them. They grew 6 feet high or 
more, forming noble bushes, having lateral 
branohes, fifty or more, 18 inches long, and the 
whole plant covered for nearly a month with, 
brilliant golden flowers. It is indeed a grand 
and beautiful plant and well worthy of a plaoe 
in any garden. I should also add that it is 
perfeotly hardy.—G. P. 

2101.—Winter treatment of tennis- 
lawn.— If the lawn does not possess an even 
surface it should be properly levelled by a com¬ 
petent man, and at once, so that it may be 
ready for use next season. Plantains and 
similar weeds are best removed by drawing 
them up bodily. The holes may then be filled 
with fine soil and sown with seeds in the spring, 
or be made good with new turf The latter Is 
the better remedy of the two.— Falconbridqe. 

2087.—Pompon Dahlias.— “ Old Sub¬ 
scriber ” will find the following good kinds to 
grow—viz., A. J. Barrod, primrose-quilled 
petals; Brilliant, deep-crimson ; Catherine, 
yellow; Darkness, very dark; Guiding Star, 
pure white; Little Fireball, orange-scarlet; 
Prince of Liliputians, maroon; Rising Sun, 
rich scarlet-tipped white ; Royalty, light orange- 
edged crimson ; Sunshine, soarlet; Tom Rover, 
blush-orimson; White Button, small purewhite. 
—W. R. 

2113. — Making? Clematis bed. — The 
best way is to make a framework of withes, or 
Hazel rods, from 6 inches to 3 feet above the 
surface of the bed, aooordiDg to taste; this is 
much better than wire. Five or six plants 
would soon oover the trellis completely, and 
three or four would accomplish the same in a 
rather longer time. Plant at onoe, or in the 
early spring; no protection would be necessary. 

I have seen a beautiful effect produced by plant¬ 
ing Lilium anratum, or the White Cape Hya- 
ointh (H. oandioans) here and there in the bed, 
so that the spikes would push up through and 
bloom above the Clematis.—B. 0. R. 

2187.—Summer-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums.—“ Enquirer ” will find the follow¬ 
ing a good selection —viz., Mdme. C. Des- 
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grange*, and Its golden sport, G. Wermfg, 
Golden Fleece, Lyon, La Petite Maria, MM. 
Paul et Son, Nannm, Alice Batoher, Anastasia, 
Mra. Callingford, Early Blush, Mandarin, 
Mona. John Laing. A. Villatte dea Pragnea, 
Mona. W. Holmea, Canary, Flenr d’Ete, Flora, 
Illustration, Pomponinm ; and among the new 
varieties this season, at present we have O. J. 
Quintas, W. Cobbet, M. Van Halle. The 
above will give a variety of colour, bat “ En- 

S airer ” does not state whether he desires to grow 
lem in the borders or in pots, some varieties 
being better suited for pots than borders.— 
W. E. Boyce, Highgate. 


THE FEATHER GRASS (STIPA 
PENNATA). 

This very elegant Grass is a well known, bat 
still not a very common, plant. The genas to 
which it belongs oontains many varieties, all of 



Feather Grass (Sfclpa pcnnata). 


which are more or less interesting or ornamental, 
bat not one of them approaches in elegance or 
bsauty the one under notice. Though some¬ 
times said to be British, it is in reality a 
native of the south of Europe, where, owing to 
the vast quantities of it imported in a dried 
state, it must be grown largely. After all it is 
only when gathered, and the awns are collected 
in bundles, that its beauty is seen at its best, 
bunohes then of it almost equalling in beauty 
the tail-feathers of the Bird of Paradise. I 
have for many years used the awns of this 
Grass to give a finish to vases or baskets of 
flowers in the following manner : I procure a 
quantity of stout Wheat straws, stiff and un¬ 
broken, cut them into lengths, say of a foot or 
so, and into one end of these little straw 
cylinders I insert from six to ten of the feathery 
awns of the Stipa, in a radiating direction. I 
thrust the straws thus charged with awns pretty 
freely into vases or baskets of cut flowers until 
the straw is quite hidden, when the silvery 
awns, rising out of and waving above the flowers 
with which they are associated, add a grace and 
a charm to such floral arrangements that few 
would imagine. As regards culture nothing 
need be said, as it will grow in any soil or 
situation. T. W. 


2089. —Perennials for a small London 
garden.— I have grown the following kinds 
with success in a small garden at Kingston, 
Surrey, and no doubt they will do well at 
Hackney—viz, Arabia (white and mauve), 
Alyssum saxatile compaotum, Primroses, Orange 
Californian Poppy (Eschscholtzia californica), 
Piooteea (white), Carnations, Phlox herbaoeous, 
Sweet Williams, Single Dahlias, Chinese Pink 
(Dianthus cbinensis), and the Japan Pink 
(D. Heddewigi), Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
and Jonquils. The variegated Periwinkle is a 
useful plant for pretty foliage for cutting, and 
is quite hardy. These few plants, with a nice 
assortment of annuals, have kept my garden 
quite gay, and I have had an abundance of out- 
flowers from them.— Lady Novice. 

-I think “Novice” will find the following 

about the best dozm perennials for cutting, A 3 .: 
White Japanese Windflower (Anemone japonica 
alba, Honorine Jobert). Fair Maids of Franoe 
(Achillea Ptarmioa, fl.-pl.). Double White 
Peach-leaved Bell flower (Campanula persi- 
cifolia alba plena), C. grandis, and C. g. alba ; 
Ox-eye Daisy (CnrysanthemumLeuoanthemum), 
Lance-leaved Tickseed (Coreopsis lanoeolata), 
Doable Soarlet Avens (Geum ooooineum fl.-pl.), 
Perennial Sunflower iHeliantbin multlSorus). 

Digitizes b. (!_iU vlt 


Rough-leaved Sunflower (H. (Harpalium) rigi- 
dus), White Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus lati 
folios albas). Double White Campion (Lychnis 
vespertine, fl.-pl.), Great Ox-eye (Pyrethrnm 
uliginosum), and, lastly, any of the numerous 
varieties of the beautiful perennial Asters 
(Star-worts), whioh will grow and bloom freely 
almost anyhow and anywhere. Six of the best 
kinds are—A. bessarabious, A. roseus, A. formo- 
sisslmua, A. buvis, A. Townshendi, and A. 
dumosus, or, for a white, A. ericoides.— 
B C. R. 

Three good autumn plant*. — It 

would be difficult to match the following trio 
when seen at their best—viz , Belladonna Lily 
(Amaryllis Belladonna), Tritonia or Crooosma 
aurea, and Sohizostylis cocclnea. That these 
are most beautiful everybody knows, or should 
know, and we fear a good many also know that 
in some gardens and localities they are very 
disappointing. Give the Amaryllis a place in a 
border against a south wall, the wall to be that 
of a stove or some heated structure, and it is 
perfectly happy, sending up in September its 
tall scapes with clusters of large, beautiful, 
trumpet-shaped rose and white flowers. Treated 
thus, the Belladonna is every gardener's plant; 
but, so far as we have seen, it is useless trying 
to grow it in England unless a wall such as is 
here described is available. The Tritonia 
requires only a warm sunny border, where the 
soil is light, but not dry. Here it will grow 
like a weed, spreading very rapidly, and in 
autumn throwing up flower-scapes in abundance. 
The bright orange of the flowers has a parti¬ 
cularly telling efLct among autumn - tinted 
plants. Schizostylis is happiest in a strong 
loamy soil, but it must be kept watered in 
dry weather, and in midsummer the assistance 
of manure of some kind is a great assistance to 
the growth. The Schizostylla flowers latest of 
the three, its bright crimson flowers continuing 
in beauty even in frosty weather.—K. 


Destructive grubs. — Will “G. S. S.” 
kindly name the enclosed larvae of a grub, which 
in this neighbourhood is called a bull dog, and 
which has been a great pest this autumn, de¬ 
stroying young Cabbage plants, Lettuce, Ac. ? 
In fact, there are few young plants safe from its 
ravages. It eats the heart of the plant care¬ 
fully out, and can always be found buried in 
the soil underneath its victim—too late, un¬ 
fortunately, to save the plant, but not too late 
to give one the bliss of sending it to the happy 
hunting-grounds. If “G. S. 8.” can give a 
remedy tor the ravages of this scourge he will 
indeed have deserved well of his country.— 
Melbourne. # # # The larva) attackiog your 
plants are the grabs of the common Dart moth, 
Agrotis segetum. I am afraid I oannot give any 
very effective remedy for this pest. Turn over 
any rabbiah, stones, or clods which may be near 
the plants, as the caterpillars often hide under 
such things during the day. Soot or guano, 
strewed round the plants and hoed in are very 
useful ; all weeds should be kept down. 
Watering round the plants with soapy water 
will bring to the surfaoe any that are hiding 
in cracks, As., in the soil. As soon as the 
crop is off, trench the ground well, keep a 
sharp look-out for chrysalides or oaterpULrs, 
and give a good dressing of gas-lime. Rooks, 
peewits, starlings, partridges, and moles de¬ 
stroy large numbers of this pest, and should 
be enoouraged, as they oan get at them much 
better than we can.— G. S. S. 

2111.—Fowls damaging a garden.— 

“ A Constant Reader ” has the remedy in his own 
hands. If his neighbour does not keep her fowls 
at home after the repeated requests he has made 
to her to do so, his next step is to sue her in the 
oounty court for the amount of his loss. The 
remedy is perhaps one which he may not like to 
use, his neighbour being a lady. Those who 
keep pets, however, whether dogs, cats, or 
fowls, should be made to understand that other 
people’s tastes have to be studied as well as 
their own, and no county court judge will allow 
anyone to be trampled upon in such oases, if 
the matter is properly plaoed before him.— 
Falcon bridge. 

2177.— Soap-suds from a laundry.— These are 
useful for watering: vegetables and all strong-growing 
plants, such as Djthllas, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, &o. Give 
the plants a good watering, and plaoe some short litter or 
manure over the surfaoe to prevent evaporation. That Is 
the way they oan be used to the best advantags.—J. D. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN* 

SALSAFY AND SCORZONERA. 
Salsafy, when well-grown, should be crisp and 
white in flesh, like the Parsnip, and it requires 
a deep, rich, and well-pulverised soil that has 
been well-manured for some other crop the pre¬ 
vious year. The seed should be sown the first 
week in April, in drills drawn 1 foot apart, 
and it should be dropped into them thinly. 
After the plants have appeared above ground 
they should be thinned in the rows to about 
9 inches or 1 foot from eaoh other, and the 
ground should be kept well surface-stirred and 
thoroughly clean all through the following 
summer. The return for this attention will be 
the production of a good crop of long, clean, 
straight roots, often as large as a moderate- 
sized Surrey Carrot. Although a useful and 
excellent vegetable that has been long known 
and used In this country, it is not nearly so 
much cultivated as it deserves to be. It is 
admirable served up to table as a second 
course, with white sauoe, throughout the 
autumn and winter. It is one of the most valu¬ 
able substitutes for the Potato, and a heavy and 
weighty crop oan be produced from any kind of 
soil. A few rows sown in an odd corner would 
produce many a good dish of wholesome food 
throughout the winter. The roots oan be taken 
up in autumn and stored as PArsnips or 
Carrots are, or be left in the ground and 
mulched in winter. When lifting the roots 
oare should be taken not to injure them in any 
way, as they quickly bleed, and loss of flavour 
to the root is the result. Scorzonera is grown 
for the root, as in the case of Salsafy, but the 
root has a different appearance, inaamuoh as it 
grows longer and more slender than Salsafy. It 



A market bunch of Scorzonera. 


Is also more apt to run to seed. They are both 
worked in the same way, and the mode of 
culture recommended for Salsafy will answer 
perfectly for Scorzonera. B. H. 


2179. — Beat kinds of Cabbages. — 

Except it be between the large sorts aad the 
small ones there is not much difference in the 
relative earliness of the various kinds. For 
your locality (Chester) the Early Enfield is as 
suitable a kind as any. Veitoh’s Earliest of All 
is a capital selection from the old Early Match¬ 
less, and may be grown if you want two kinds; 
the last-named is a small sort, but very early 
and fairly hardy. Early Rainham is a medium 
size Cabbage, and also fairly hardy. I find the 
largest sorts stands the winter best. For spring 
use the seed should be sown not later than the 
middle of July. For use during the autumn 
and winter sow the London Colewort early In 
J one, —Head Gardiner. : p- 
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THB DOMING WBBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from October 29 th 
to November 5th. 

Filled a Urge frame fall of Calceolaria cuttings, the 
kinds being chiefly Yellow Gem and amplexioanlia. The 
ImS named la an old kind, not muoh grown at present, bat 
vary useful for Ute blooming: it does not carry suoh a 
mass of colour as the fashionable kinds, but is more reli¬ 
able. Having plenty of cuttings now, we make a selec¬ 
tion, taking none but the strong and rigorous. In many 
places Calceolarias are not a success; but the chances of 
failure are minimised when strong cuttings only are 
seleoted. Re-arranged oonservatory. Moved up from 
orchard-house the Chrysanthemums and Eupatoriums 
Just opening their blossoms. Gave Camellias weak liquid- 
manure to enable them to carry their numerous blossom- 
buds without exhaustion. Stirred up the conservatory 
borders to asoertaln their condition as to dryness, so as to 
moisten every spot thoroughly now, as by-and-by, when 
the days shorten, we shall have to keep the water-pot 
more under oontrol. Large plants of Luculla gratisslma 
in the border are reoeiving plenty of nourishment now to 
support and strengthen their Urge trusseejof blossom, the 
earliest of which are now just showing oolour. We are 
using just a little fire to keep the atmosphere buoyant and 
fresh. The bedding plants are now safely stowed away in 
various houses and pits, where they can be kept cool yet 
sale from frost, ventiUting freely when mild; there are 
some days in autumn when every inch of ventiUtioo 
possible is given-even opening wide the doors—to 
strengthen and harden the foliage. The stove is bright 
now with many flowering plants, including the last of the 
Allamandas and the first of the Polnsettlas; Euoharis and 
Begonias add their quota to the general etfaot, as well &9 I 
help to fill the basket of the flower gatherer ; the double- 
flowered Tabernamontana, though not equal to the Gar- j 
dsuia* Is in ite way aweet and uaefnL Re-arranged trees 
On west wall, several of the Pears and Plums requiring 
more Bpace. Planted Ivy against stables, the intention 
being to oover the outer walls, using the quick-growing 
Utah variety. Ordered Roeee for pUnting now in grodps ; 
we want garden Roses, and would rather have duplicates 
of such kinds as La France and the free growers that 
flower freely, than plant a Urge collection, some of which 
will fail. Only a very limited number of standards will be 
planted ; they are too short-lived. Planted creepers 
Malnst wall thib we wish to oover permanently; the 
pants selected are Veitch’a variety of Virginian Creeper 
(Ampelopsis Veitchl), Esoallonia maorantba, and the Fire 
Thorn (Pyraoantha); each will be permitted to cover a 
good spies by Itself. Trenched over borders Intended 
for herbaoeou i plants, adding a good dressing of manure, 
leaving the surface rough for the atmoephere to act upon. 
We shall probably not plant before February or March, 
and the few new things we Intend to purchase will not be 
bought In before April. Bulbs are exceedingly difficult to 
deal with in mixed herbaceous borders; were it not for 
their effect in spring I should say keep the bulbs by them¬ 
selves, as it is difficult to give them suitable treatment 
when mixed with other things. We have sorted them 
over as they were taken out of the border, and shall plant 
a few seleoted dumps again; but the majority will be 
planted in tufts and patohes about the turf, where they 
will not b9 disturbed again for a long time. Trenched up 
vacant spots In kitchen garden. Laid down Broccoli. 
8tirred the soil among growing orops. Took out old hot¬ 
beds Isom pits, and prepared new beds Cor forcing. 


GRBENH0U8E. 

Pelargoniums.— The large-flowered Pelar¬ 
goniums that were headed down early, and 
after being shook out were put in pots a little 
smaller than those they had flowered In, will 
now be in a oondition for the final potting; 
8-inoh pots are large enough for specimens that 
have attained full size, whilst smaller stook 
will do with an inch less room. Nothing is 
gabled by giving this section of Pelargoniums 
so muoh root-spaoe as moat free-growing, soft- 
wooded plants require, for if the amount of soil 
towhioh the roots have aooees is not limited 
the plants always have a tendency to make 
rank, ooarse leaves, and sappy long-jointed 
•hoofea, a oondition which is the reverse of 
favourable to the production of a full orop of 
flower*. To grow those plants well they should 
have good fresh loam, not too light In texture, 
with * little sand, and a liberal amount of 
rotten manure added. Now, as reoommended at 
the preceding potting, ram the soil so as to make 
It solid in the pots; this state enoourages the 
plants to produce a muoh larger quantity of 
the fine feeding roots so essential to their flower¬ 
ing freely than are formed when the soil is left 
loose lu the pots. 

Early-flowering Pelargoniums —There is 
now a section of large-flowered Pelargoniums 
that differ little from the others in the general 
appearance of their flowers, either as to oolour 
or size, but there is a marked difference in the 
time of their blooming, as with a few degrees 
more warmth daring winter than required by 
the kinds that flower In May and June, they 
will begin to bloom from two to three months 
earlier, and keep on all through the spring, pro¬ 
vided they are regularly supplied with manure- 
water. These early-flowering varieties are 
deserving of the attention of amateur gardeners, 
an whether wanted for ordinary decorative use, 
or. to famish flowers for cutting, there is 
refinement in their oof 
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zonals, which latter, though desirable on 
aooount of their disposition to keep on bloom¬ 
ing continuously, are often grown in suoh numbers 
as to leave no room for the large flowered sorts. 
The most desirable of these are the early flower¬ 
ing varieties referred to. The best evidence of 
skilful cultivation in these Pelargoniums is seen 
when the plants are short-jointed, bushy, and 
oompaot, so as to require little support In the 
way of stioks and ties. To secure this oondition 
they should from this time onwards be kept 
with their heads near the glam in a house that 
gives plenty of light, for, as a good deal of their 
growth has to be made daring the dull cheerless 
winter months, unless they are thus treated 
nothing else that can be done for them will 
make up for this defect. 

Spreading blub - flowered Sage (Salvia 
patens).—Independent of ite usefulness for 
growing out-of-doors this Salvia makes a good 
pot-plant, oontinuing to bloom for a length of 
time, providing it is well supported with manure- 
water. The beautiful blue shade of the flowers 
is not surpassed by that of any plant in cultiva¬ 
tion, whilst it has the additional merit of being 
easily grown, and not muoh subject to the at¬ 
tacks of insects. The plants will now have done 
blooming, and should be induoed to ripen their 
tops and die down by withholding water ; this ia 
best done gradually byiletting the soil get dry 
enough to oauie the leavee to flag, and then 
giving a little so as to prevent their shrivelling 
all atonoe, repeating the process once or twice, 
after whioh the tops ought to be cat away, and 
the tubers wintered out of the reach of frost, 
keeping the soil dry. In oommon with most 
tuberous-rooted plants when grown in pots, this 
Salvia may generally be depended on to winter 
well when the roots are allowed to remain In 
the pots In whioh they have been grown; they 
will do well nnder a greenhouse stage, with 
the pots laid down on their sides, so that 
drip from the plants above them may not reach 
the soil. There is a white variety of this 
Salvia that differs in no way from the blue type, 
except In the oolour of the flowers, whioh are 
all white. This also is a desirable subject for 
growing in pots. 

Chrysanthemums. —The late-flowering sec¬ 
tion of Chrysanthemums, including the large 
flowered, the Japanese, and the Pompone varie 
ties, are muoh the moat useful on aooount of 
their blooming when flowers of most kinds are 
■oaroe. Every attention should now be given 
to the plants, supplying them regularly with 
manure-water. Never on auy aooount allow the 
soil to bsoome dry, as if this ooours to an extent 
that will oause the shoots to flag, the flowers when 
they open will show the effects; the leaves also 
will suffer from the same oause. The plants 
should have plenty of light, with air admitted 
freely in the daytime and some at night as well, 
more or less according to the state of the 
weather, as anything like a olose, damp oon¬ 
dition of the atmosphere of the house must be 
avoided. It is neoessary to keep a look out for 
aphides and mildew; the former, if present, 
quiokly injures both the flowers and leaves, 
whilst mildew, where it appears, if left to 
itself, soon destroys the foliage, to the joint 
injaryof both the strength and appearance of 
the plants. Where only an odd plant or two 
are affected with the insects it will be better to 
dip or syringe them with Tobaooo-water, or 
dust the affeoted shoots with Tobaooo-powder. 
For mildew, dust the leaves with flowers of 
sulphur, being oareful that the sulphur does not 
reach the soil in any appreciable quantity, as it 
is highly Injurious to the roots of any plant. 
After allowing the sulphnr to remain for some 
days on the affeoted leaves, it should be 
syringed off, laying the plants down on their 
sides during the operation, otherwise the water 
will carry the sulphur down into the soil. 

Roses. —Roses that have been grown in the 
open ground, either Hybrid Perpetual or Tea 
varieties that are intended to bloom indoors, 
should now be taken up and potted. In getting 
them np due oare should be taken to remove 
them with as little injury to the roots as pos¬ 
sible, for on this a good deal depends as to the 
orop of flowers that may be expected from 
them. Even whilst young, Roses are net fur¬ 
nished with roots in suoh numbers as many 
things, and if the small fibres on whioh the 
plants are ohiefiy dependent for snpport are 
broken to any extent, their ability to bloom 
1 will suffer proportionately. Roses in this con¬ 


dition that have not had a year's growth jn the 
pots should not be subjected to much forcing, 
as they are not in a state to bear a deal of 
exoitement, doing much the beat when let to 
come on slowly with little more warmth 
than neoessary for ordinary greenhouse 
plants. In potting Roses of this descrip¬ 
tion there are two extremes to avoid— 
giving pots that are larger than needful, and 
the opposite one of using them too small to 
admit the roots without unduly compressing 
them. The soil should be good fresh loam of a 
somewhat heavy nature, if proourable; to this 
add about one-sixth of rotten manure and a 
little sand, mixing the whole well together. 
Give auffioient drainage, and place a. layer of 
the fibrous material out of the soil over the 
erooks. In potting the soil should be well 
rammed, so as to give the roots a firm, holding 
medium, without whioh the plants never do so 
well. At the time of potting the heads of the 
plants should be oat in more or less, according 
to the oharaoter of the growth that has been 
made. In the oase of strong-growing Hybrid 
Perpetuals that have several strong shoots, they 
may be shortened to within 12 inohos of the 
bottom, whilst the weaker growers may be re- 
duoed a little more; but always avoid using 
the knife too freely, as the closer the plants are 
cut in the more their strength is reduced. After 
potting they must be stood under oover, either 
m a house, pit, or oold frame. If the latter is 
used it must be covered sufficiently to keep the 
frost out during severe weather. If the pots 
are plunged in fine ooal-ashes this will help to 
prevent the soil being frozen. 

Roses For early forcing.— Where there la 
the means of giving Roses the warmth they 
require to induoe them to bloom during the 
winter it is now time to decide when the flowers 
will be required, and treat the plants accord¬ 
ingly. The Tea varieties alone oan be depended 
on for this early work; where the plants have 
been grown for one or more years in pots and 
are strong and vigorous there is little difficulty 
In having flowers about the end of the year. A 
temperature of about 50 degs. in the night, with 
a little more in the day, will be enough for the 
present, giving little or no air after the young 
growth has begun to move, as the leaves are so 
tender that they will not bear Its admission, 
except In very small quantities at the top of the 
house. Anything in the shape of a cold ourrent, 
if even for ever so short a time, is sure to bring 
mildew on the foliage. It is this more than 
anything else that makes It difficult to grow 
Roses in winter along with other plants that 
require air when the weather is suoh as to 
warrant its being given. See that they are 
quite free from aphides, as if ever so few of 
these exist they will increase fast. In the oase 
of amateurs’ gardens, where the number of Roses 
grown is usually limited, I prefer dipping in, 
or syringing with, Tobaooo-water, to fumigating, 
for the destruction of aphides, especially when 
there is any young growth on the plants, as the 
immature leaves are so tender that they often 
suffer when no more smoke is used than ia 
necessary to kill the inseots. Before starling 
Roses it is a good plan to syringe them with 
Tobaooo-water by way of a preventive, as a 
few of the inseots may be present, and still 
esoape detootion. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Rose notes. — Briers for budding. — In 
oountry districts there is no neoessity for buying 
■looks, for, happily, wherever there are hedges 
there, speaking generally, the Dog Rose may be 
found, and no better stook need be wished for 
than a healthy Dog Rose to bud upon. The 
earlier in November the stocks are got in the 
better. The Briers, having long straight stems, 
should be planted in rows 3 feet apart, having 
first trimmed their roots and removed, as far as 
possible, all latent buds from below the ground- 
line. The land for the Briers should be well 
prepared with manure and deep digging, and 
the Briers should be sorted aooording to height 
and size. As soon as planted seoure them from 
the wind by driving In stakes at intervals, run¬ 
ning Hazel or deal rods along the top of the 
stakes, tying the top of eaon Brier to them. 
Besides the Briers for standard Roses dwarf 
stocks oan often be found on the banks, or by 
the sides of the ditches in the fields, and the 
healthiest of these may be planted in rows 2 feet 
apart and at 1 foot intervals in the rows, for 
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budding oloae lo the ground next season. A 
mnloh of manure will be beneficial. 

Rose* on a gravelly soil. —The beat toil 
for Roaea 2a a deep rich loam on a olay base; bat 
thia condition of thioga cannot always be had. 
All difficulties may be surmounted, or throat on 
one aide, if the right means are adopted. A 
bed of Roees may be safely regarded as a laxary, 
and all lnxnriee have to be paid for; and the 
man who makes Roaea thrive and bloasom luxuri¬ 
antly on a gravel bed deserves commendation. 
Generally speaking, olay can be obtained in moat 

K arts of England. I have lived in a distriot in 
forfolk where the soil was of the lightest, 
bat there was a olay-pit at no great distance, 
of which I made good oae. To grow Roaea on 
a gravelly soil, plaoe a layer of olay in the 
bottom of the bed, 3 feet from the surface, and 
fill in with good aoll. 

Repairing gravil walks.— To have oomfort 
In the garden there must be good walks, and at 
the approaoh of winter all neoeasary repairs 
should be done, for if there are holea the water 
lies there, and the bad plaoe soon spreads 
and becomes a quagmire. If a sprinkling of 
gravel wfll not auffioe to make good damages, 
take the gravel oat and place a few stones 
beneath, returning the gravel, and make all 
firm by rolling. 

The lawn in autumn.— Turf that is re¬ 
planted now soon gets established, and any worn 
place should be taken ap and made good with 
new turf. The mowing maohine should be run 
over for the last time where the Grass is luxu¬ 
riant, and the edgings be out with the shears. 
After this date the roller, if used weekly, will 
keep turf in good condition. Since I took to 
leaving the Grass longer the turf has formed so 
thlok a pile over the roots that the worms have 
forsaken the lawns. I suppose they find too 
much obstruction, and have abandoned that 
particular locality. 

Groups op Barberries. —There are no hand¬ 
somer objects in early spring than a group of 
evergreen Barberries on the lawn. A mass of 
Darwini, with a margin of Aquifolium, looks 
Interesting and pretty on the lawn anywhere. 
B. atenophylla has a very graoeful habit at all 
seasons. They do not move well, especially as 
large plants ; it is best, therefore, to plant 
smallish plants, and wait patiently. 

Wintering Indian 8hot (Cannae), Dah¬ 
lias, and Begonias —Tuberous Begonias will 
winter very well on the borders of the orohard- 
houte, paoked closely together. Our Cannes 
are alio treated in the same way. They are 
lifted out of the beds with roots intact, paoked 
closely together on the back border of the 
orohard-house; any cool house will do. The 
large roots may be divided, to increase stock in 
spring. The Begonias will do very well under 
the greenhouse stage, if they do not get too 
muoh water; at the same time, they should not 
be allowed to get dust dry. Dahlia roots, 
when dried, may be kept safely in any cool, dry 
plaoe, free from frost; they should have a 
covering of straw, to keep the air from shrivel¬ 
ling the roots. 


Fruit Garden. 

Planting fruit-tress. — This is a busy 
season in this department; for there Is no 
garden but something ought to be done in the 
way of grubbing up old trees and planting 
young ones. It is always a good plan to have a 
few young trees of good kinds coming on to take 
the plaoe of those which have done their work. 
Take the case of 

The Psaoh-house.— When a new house is 
built it may be planted with fruiting-trees at 
once, if proper foresight has been used to always 
have young trees in training, and suoh trees, 
when they arrive at a bearing state, can always 
be turned into money; but If the trees in the 
Peach-house do not require renewal they may 
still be benefited by taking away some of the 
old, exhausted soil and filling in with fresh. 
This is work that will be sure to pay its ex¬ 
penses, more especially in the case of inside 
borders, where sometimes the soil gets too dry, 
and then it is so difficult to put right. The old 
soil may be taken out and new soil brought in 
if the work is done at once, without the trees 
receiving any check, as the roots will take hold 
of the new material at once. 

Old wall-trees should be removed as soon 
as they have passed, their best, especially 


often be resuscitated by judioious management; 
but an old Plum or Aprioot-tree when going 
downhill had better be destroyed; and to this ena 
I reoommend young trees to be kept in training 
for filling up vacancies. This is especially 
neoeesary in the oase of 

Apricots, whioh seem more difficult to 
manage nowadays than they were thirty or 
forty years ago, especially as regards branoh 
dying. I think with Apricots the best thing is 
to plant maidens, and avoid rich soil. I would 
rather plant in soil from the surfaoe of a Wheat 
field than in old turf, whioh is unduly stimu¬ 
lating. Steady, regular progress all through 
is better than rapid growth for three years and 
then a check. I think, too, nurserymen might, 
in the matter of stone-fruit, help us more than 
they do. Instead of allowing the maiden tree to 
make all the growth it can the first year, and 
then out it back, it would be better to get the 
young tree into training by midsummer, and 
not out baok at all, or only as far as the wood 
Is unripe. Very often a cankered stem is 
generated by this cutting baok of a gross shoot 
at the end of the first year. Another matter 
that should be noticed now in a cautionary 
spirit is 

Deep planting.— Muoh evil results from 
burying the collar of the young tree, and 
neither should It be placed too near the wall, as 
in time to come, if the bottom of the tree presses 
against the wall now it will oertainly be too 
near, and when two substances, the one un¬ 
yielding, meet together, I need not ask the 
question as to which has to bear the incon¬ 
venience of the pressure. 

Vinert. —When the fruit is out, and the 
leaves are falling, is the best time to have the 
house painted. The inside cannot be kept 
free from drip unless it is painted every 
four years at least. The outside should be seen 
to every two years. The best plan is to take 
off the lights. This used to be the old-fashioned 
plan, but the exigencies of modern gardening 

E revent this being done now, except in the 
urgest places. The vinery now is required for 
a store-house for plants in winter. 

The Grape-room.— Where many Grapes are 
grown this is an Important institution, as it 
enables the orop to be out and the Vines pruned 
as soon as the leaves fall. Some care is neces¬ 
sary to keep the temperature of the room 
regular and steady. It should not fall much 
below 50 degs. nor rise above 60 degs. All 
decaying berries should be removed as soon as 
notioed, and a sharp eye should be kept on 
them. In vineries where ripe Grapes are 
hanging gather up all dead leaves, but avoid 
making a dust in the house. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Forcing vegetables.— Asparagus and French 
Beans are the ohief of these at the present 
moment. To insure a supply of Asparagus all 
the winter a good many roots will be required, 
and they should be strong and at least of three 
years’ growth ; therefore, it will be understood 
that to keep up a constant succession of forced 
Asparagus involves a considerable expense, but 
provided the requisite means are allowed, the 
task Is a comparatively easy one. It is, I think, 
better to keep the beds of roots intended for 
foroing distinct from those intended to yield the 
open-air supply. I have always found young 
plants of three or four years' growth, and which 
have never been out from, yield the most 
vigorous heads with the least expenditure in 
artificial heat, and whether the heat is obtained 
from fire or fermenting materials, both, of 
oourse, are artificial in the sense in whioh I am 
writing. There is another advantage attending 
the foroing of young plants—they ret pond at 
onoe to the warmth. Sometimes ola plants 
require a good deal of warming up before they 
will shake off their sluggishness; therefore, 
whenever possible, keep the Asparagus for 
foroing a distinct feature. Sow a patch of seeds 
every year equal to the amount taken up for 
foroing, and so the stock will be kept up. 

A8PARAGUS MAT BE FORCED IN VARIOUS WATS, 
but the old-fashioned plan of making up a bed 
of manure and tree-leaves, 4 feet high at beck 
and 3 feet at front, cannot well be beaten, and as 
soon as the temperature is steady at 80 degs. or 
so cover the bed with soil, and plaoe in the 
roots dose together, and cover with light, rloh 
soil, the depth to be in proportion to the 
amount of white required in the Grass. To 


keep up a succession make up a fresh bed 
every three weeks. 

French Beans may be foroed in any light 
house where a night temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. can be secured. The Beans may be 
planted thinly in boxes or pots; they may also 
be grown in low pits where the requisite tem¬ 
perature can be had. If grown in pots, five or 
six Beans in an 8-inoh pot will be enough. 

Winter 8pinach should now be in good con¬ 
dition. The autumn rains have developed tike 
leaves to a good size. If a winter’s supply has 
to be kept up, some care should be exercised In 
gathering the leaves. Take the largest leaves 
first, and do not gather too many off one plant 
at a time, as too close picking checks growth 
and keeps back the supply. Stir the soil fre¬ 
quently between the rows upon the surface. It 
is certain that by care in these particulars the 
plants may be made to yield more than if care¬ 
lessly treated. 

Cauliflowers in frames —Ventilate to the 
fullest extent so long as the weather keeps mild. 
We have had some frost, and the Vegetable 
Marrows and French Beans have suffered and 
been cleared away ; but the hardier things are 
none the worse, and flies and caterpillars, which 
in some gardens were plentiful on the Cabbage 
tribe, have been thinned considerably. Veitch’s 
Cauliflowers have been very fine latelv, and all 
coming on now should be protected in scene 
way, as a few degrees of frost will spoil the 
white hearts. The best way is to lift the plants 
and lay them down thiokly in a dry border, and 
when frost comes cover with mats or dry straw. 
They keep as well in this WAy as in a pit, and the 
glass structures of all kinds now oan be made to 
pay better if planted with Lettuces or Endive, 
or brought into active use in foroing vegetables. 

Blanching late Celert. — In damp situa¬ 
tions, tie the late plants up, and bank up on 
each side with ashes or burnt earth. This will 
keep the snails and slugs at a distance, and pre¬ 
vent the hearts decaying from damp, and the 
frost, when it comes, will not penetrate through 
dry, porous materials so far as it will through 
wet earth. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The sharp frosts which visited us on the morn¬ 
ings of the 13 sh and 14th lost, have caused the 
garden already to assume something like an 
average winter appearance, though we have only 
readied the end of October yet, and a fine 
autumn frequently keeps many late-flowering 
subjects bright and gay for quite another 
month ; but Dahlias, Trop»olums, Helio¬ 
tropes, Zonals, and Fuohsias, as well as Oaster- 
oll-plants, Amarantus, Japanese Maize, and, 
in fact, everything of a tender nature, are all 
blackened and spoilt. All that oan be done is 
to dear away the unsightly remains, and by 
neatness and oare to make the best of the 
Chrysanthemums, Veronicas, late Japan Ane¬ 
mones, and Evergreens. 

Dahlia roots should be lifted at onoe, care¬ 
fully labelled—the labels being attached to the 
roots with wire toprevent mishaps—and be stored 
away in a frost proof house, shed, or cellar. If 
possible, choose a plaoe where they will neither 
beoome too dry or too damp, and where the 
temperature ranges from 40 degs. to 50 dees. 
Cannas, Wigandias, Gladiolus, herbaceous (tail) 
Lobelias, and anything else of doubtful hardi- 
diness, should also be lifted and stored, with » 
little earth about their roots, under the green¬ 
house stage, or wherever they will be safe from 
frost or excessive damp. Any Faohslas and 
lemon-soented Verbenas (Aloysiss) that may bn 
required may be taken up and potted or placed 
in boxes; even though they they have lost all 
their foliage they will be s ife enough. Zonal* 
and Marguerites, though touched with frost, 
may still be saved; but Heliotropes, Coleus, 
&c., are past recovery. 

Rjberous Begonias. —All that have been 
growing hi the open ground should be taken up, 
slightly cleaned (but be careful not to rub off 
any skin, which is tender yet), and stored away 
as above; they will be quite safe in a tem¬ 
perature of 40 degs., or even 2 degs. or 3 degs. 
less. Those In pots should be kept dry, and as 
soon as the stems fall, be shaken out and placed 
with the others. A great point in favour of 
these Begonias Is that they require neither heat, 
light, nor any attention to speak of through the 
winter. uri^ii al frem 
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second favourites, and, doubtless, in a very few 
yean we shall see plenty of the new white 
forms of both these charming climbers. 

B. C. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Chrysanthemums. — Many of the seoond 
early class are now in great beanty, both in¬ 
doors and oat. Illustration, Anastasia, Early 
Blush, and Flora, with othen of that section, 
are now ovt r ; but ooklng through a first-class 
collection the other day, Inotioed the following 
in very fine condition, and affording a very 
good effect: Lyon, with its rich orange sport; 

Alloc Butcher, Paul et Son, a fine rich yellow; 

Henderson et Son, also yellow; Wo. Holmes, 
fine crimson ; Mono. P. Van Geert, yellow and 
orange ; J. Mahord, old gold colour; Roi des 
Prdcooes and Simon Deiaux, both crimson. 

La Vierge, a pure white Hybrid Pompon, was , by our lead! 
also bearing large numbers of remarkably fine as establish 
flowers; this variety possesses an unusually dwerf Australis, and Tasmania' are their principal 


TREE FERNS. 

These noble Ferns are great favourites with all 

lovers of beautiful plants, and the increasing pots form splendid ornaments, and they will 


advantages, moreover, houses oonstruoted in this 
way may be heated at a triflng cost oompared 
with structures wholly above ground, because 
they do not present much surfaoe to the ex 
ternal atmosphere, and during the hot, dry 
summer months a more equable and genial 
atmosphere oan be maintained. Of oourse, suoh 
structures as these are intended for Ferns only, 
and not flowering plants. 

In ordinary greenhouses Tree-Ferns in 


demand for them is clearly proved by the vast accommodate 
quantities of them which are annually imported 
nurserymen, and which, as soon 


Ing __ 

as established, find a ready sale. New Zealand, 


resorts ; and the fact that these plants thrive to 
perfection in ordinary greenhouses or conser¬ 
vatories enables amateurs whose means do not 
allow them to indulge in the luxury of a plant- 


and compact habit, and Is certainly one of the 
finest white early Chrysanthemums we have. 

The above, with a goodly number of those in¬ 
dispensable varieties, Mdme. C. Desgranges and 
G. Wermig, will make any 
plaoe quite bright and gay 
at this season. The plants 
Indoors appear to be some¬ 
what more backward than 
usual, but Elaine, Joseph 
Mahord, and one or two 
others, are already fully 
expanded, and Mdlle. La 
arolx, F. Deiaux, James 
Salter, Lady Selborne, and 
two very fine Japanese 
novelties, named Edouard 
Audlguier and Phuebus, 
very nearly so. Taking 
into consideration the 
prevailing dull, oold, and 
foggy weather, it will be 
advisable for growers In 
town air to keep a gentle 
warmth in the pipes al¬ 
most constantly, and dose 
the house, or houses, 
rather early in the even 
ing, before the fog rises, 
say between four and 
five p.m. If the plants 
are at all backward this 
treatment, with a little 
stimulant, will greatly 
help them to expand their 
flowers quickly and well. 

Spir.f.ss and Lilies.— 

The roots of both theso 
favourite subjects should 
now be obtained and 
>tted without delay. 

1 clumps of the former 
—that is, of the ordinary 
white variety, S. japonic a 
—oan now be purchased 
very cheaply. Get them 
into the smallest pots that 
will hold the roots—viz., 

6 inch for the smaller, and 
6 inch for the largest 
roots; if these are very 
large or olumsy, it will do 
no harm whatever to trim 
them a little. Drain well, 
and ram some sandy loam 
firmly down all round the 
plants; then stand them 
on a bed of ashes in a 
oold frame, and cover 
them up well with Cooca- 
nut-fibre or cool ashes. 

Lilies of the Valley, either clumps or crowns, stove to enjoy these gains among Ferns. 


Plants in Our Keudera' Gardens: Tasmanian Tree Fern (Dickaonia Antarctica), at lhe Orange, 
Old Oreen, Ounley, Birmingham. 

Engraved for Gardening Illuotratki' from a photograph sent by Mr. J. Paul man. 
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should be treated in much the same way, sidee those from temperate dimes, however, we 
but do not pot them so hard, and never let j have a goodly number of species from tropical 


them get really dry_from the first. 
Tan 


countries. In constructing a house to grow 
Tree Ferns in, I strongly advise growing them 
below the ordinary ground level. If no natural 
ravine or dell exists in the garden in which to 
construct a house, then make one, for there is 
no real neoeaslty for a Fern-house to have high 
glass sides or anything light at the sidee at all; 
(Ampelopels and, under all circumstances, where a house is 
rourite this, to be constructed for the growth of Tree-Ferns, 
I would have the bottom several feet at least 
near ( below the surfaoe. By this means, height is ob- 
London alone the last four or five years must be ; tained at little expense, and thus the more vigor- 
something enormous. Its neat, olose-dinging ous and quick-growing kinds will not rapidly 
■hoots may be see 
of nearly every 

what an improvement it is upon the bare bricks ! I elevated view' points, from which a sight may be 

Clematis Jackmani ‘ “ ... 

Passion • flower 


L. aura 

turn, Lanoifollum, Harriet, Ac., should be 
obtained and potted as soon as possible, draining 
the pots well and not filling them more than 
two-thirde full of earth at present. Clumps 
or strong bulbs of L. candidum may be potted 
at onoe, to be gently forced in spring. 

Veitch's Viroinian Creeper 
Veitohi).—What a universal favoi 
pretty Creeper now is ! The nnmber of plants 
shat have been told and planted in and nes 


gradually olimbing the walls 1 outgrow the accommodation. By this means, too, 
house in the suburbs ; and j a splendid opportunity is afforded for forming 


i a sight may be 
blue obtained of the tops of the plants, without which 
half their beauty is lost. In addition to these 


themselves to suoh houses, 
where, from want of sunlight and other 
causes, any ether class of plants would not only 
do badly, but perhaps refuse to drag out even 
a miserable existence, so that they specially re¬ 
commend themselves to any one havinga glass¬ 
house with an unfavourable aspeot. To ama¬ 
teurs in particular, I would say avoid over* 
potting Tree-Ferns. The secret of their being 
kept in good health llee in 
a little extra supply of 
water, and also some weak 
liquid - manure occasion¬ 
ally ; and thus they have 
a very better appearanoe 
than in the monstrous tube 
and pots in which they are 
so frequently seen in our 
plant-houses. Tree-Ferns 
vary much both in the 
height and diameter of 
their stems, each variation 
being caused by the greater 
or less number of fronds 
whioh go to form a spiral 
whorl, the kind of de¬ 
velopment by whioh their 
items are built up. As a 
rule, those from tem¬ 
perate regions produce 
the greatest number of 
fronds in a single whorl, 
and, consequently, have 
the stoutest stems and are 
slowest in growth. The 
tropical kinds have usually 
slender stems, whioh are 
more or less armed with 
sharp spines, and grow up 
lomewhat quiokly. In pot¬ 
ting, use use good peat and 
loam in about equal propor¬ 
tions, added a good lot of 
■harp sand, and the drain¬ 
age must be perfeot; they 
like an a buna ant supply of 
moisture in the air, and 
the stems should be fre¬ 
quently sprinkled with the 
hyringe to enoourage the 
development of stem roote, 
whioh add so much to the 
health and vigour of the 
plants. One of the beet 
known, and one of the no¬ 
blest of the greenhouse 
kinds of Tree-Ferns, is the 
one forming the subject of 
the annexed illustration— 
the Tasmanian Tree-Fern 
(Dioksonia Antarctica)— 
and four other excellent 
kinds, suitable for ama¬ 
teurs who oan only 
give cool treatment, are 
D. iciuairoea (sometimes 
called the “ Table-top Fern —every fine kind), 
the Silvery Tree Fern (Cyathea dealbata— 
a noble Fern), 0. medullar is, and C. SmithL—B. 

Oaladlums.—The time of these plants ripen¬ 
ing off their leaves preparatory to going to rest, 
depends to a great extent upon the time the 
tubers were started in spring. Such as were 
brought on early will now show signs of so Ing 
to rest by the leaves turning brown. When 
this ooours, the water supply must be reduced, 
ultimately dispensing with it altogether when 
the foliage has lost its vitality, It being neces¬ 
sary that the soil should get quite dry during 
the period of reek If room can be found in the 
house or pit where the plants have been grown, 
it will be beat to winter them there, as then 
there will be little danger of the tubers suffer¬ 
ing. If there is an opportunity of turning the 
pots on their sidee anywhere where they will be 
out of the way and not be liable to get wet, it 
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_f well for them; but on no account 

must the tubers be put where they will be muoh 
under a temperature of 60 degs., as they will 
not bear being cold for any length of time. 
Later started stook should have the soil kept 
slightly mobt. so long as the leaves are fresh. 
—T. B. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

An old friend, whom I had not seen for some 
years, said tome theother day,“Matt, you appear 
to have got that stupid Orchid craze strong 
upon you again. What a fellow you are to 
poke and pore over such things ! I cannot 
imagine what beauty you can see in them.” 

“ What!” said I, 11 cannot you see how beau¬ 
tiful those Orchid blooms look, all intermixed 
with the lovely Ferns which are growing around 
them ? Why, there is not a picture in this land 
of ours half equal to it l u “ Pshaw !” said he, 

“ how ridiculous you are !” Well, perhaps, I 
am gentle reader; but notwithstanding my 
friend’s gratuitous verdict upon my likings, I 
do see the beauty in them, and it is because I 
do that I endeavour to lead others to admire 
the beautiful in flowers, to rear them, to nurse 
them, and to thus become the happy possessor 
of pictures which could not be equalled by any 
artists—not pictures by any of the old Dutoh or 
Flemish masters, but by the hand of the great 
Master* whose productions are all perfection. 
Although I am leading you on to try your 
skill at Orchid calture, those lovely flowers 
from tropical countries, think not that 
I have not as keen a love for other flowers, 
for 1 am a lover of all the flowers that grow, 
and in my time, I daresay, have managed to 
cultivate as large and varied a collection of plants 
as most people. And now I would say to my 
readers, if you have a garden, plant Roses, 
Violets, Pinks, Sweet Williams, and Wall¬ 
flowers, first of all. If I had a garden I should 
do so ; for they are my favourite flowers. What 
I am now endeavouring to do is, not to wean 
you from a love of such good, old-fashioned, 
sweet-smelling flowers, but to help those 
dwellers in towns, without a garden, to produoe 
suoh a picture in their window as Rubens or 
Rembrandt were never able to produce, notwith¬ 
standing their fame; and suoh a pioture, I will 
warrant, shall afford you more pleasure than 
both of them could cause you to experience by 
their skill. One of the great attractions of suoh 
piotures is, they are ever putting on more 
beauty, ever improving. What painting, for 
Instance, oould afford me the gratification, or 
display a tithe of the beauty this tiger-striped 
Odontoglossum grande, now open in my win¬ 
dow, does ? I have watched the growth that is 
now flowering from the time, last spring, when it 
started from a little spook, noted how it pushed 
np Its Vigorous green leaves, developed its 
growth, and it is now rewarding me and im¬ 
proving my pioture by the unfolding of Its 
rlohly-ooloured flowers. How is it done ? says 
one. Well, it all comes about by love and oare. 
Ytra see, these Orohids (with, as some folks say, 
the queer names) are plants that derive their 
nourishment solely from the moisture of the 
atmosphere; they do not require strong soils to 
enable them to grow, or to fix them securely, 
such as loam, leaf-mould, Ao ; the great 
Master has taught them to adhere to the 
branches of trees by the underside of their 
roots, and to suck the moisture from the air by 
their points for their sustenance, so that these 
are easily aoeommodated by any dweller in a 
town, but oare must be taken to select those 
kinds whioh grow wild on the high mountains 
of the eastern or western hemisphere, where 
the heat is not greater than oan be provided in 
the dwelling-house (or shady oonservatory, if 
yon have one). Fasten them upon blooks of 
wood, or put them in little open wooden 
baskets, and there yon are. Yon will naturally 
■ay, How are they to get moisture, because the 
object of a good housewife is to keep her 
rooms dry? Jast so; well, the fact is, in 
suoh a position they oannot get it, but 
you must give it them $ this may be accomplished 
by rising half an hour earlier than you have 
been aooustomed to, by whioh you will benefit 
yourself, and the Orohids will also be benefited 
by your removing them to some convenient posi¬ 
tion and dipping them overhead in a tepid bath, 
hang them up to drain, and when no drip is 
likely to fall from them remove to the sunny 
window, if you have 
Digitizes b 


light, this process to be repeated through the I 
summer every morning, sometimes of toner; in 
winter they do not require muoh, but even that 
knowledge is easily aoquired by praotioe. The 
material used for putting about the roots of 
these plants is a little water Moss, called 
Sphagnum, for those on blooks, and the same 
Moss, mixed with the fibres from the peat soil, 
for those in pots or baskets. This Sphagnum 
or water Moss does not grow naturally upon 
trees, truly, but the plants grow naturally 
amongst living Moss, and if you oould get wood 
Moss to grow with your plants it would be as 
serviceable as any other ; but it will not grow, 
rather it rapidly decays, and produoes stagna¬ 
tion and death amongst the pets, whereas 
Sphagnum Moss lasts a very long time in water 
and does not decay, but grows and forma a moist 
and oosy bed for the Orchid roots. Herein lies 
the whole secret of amateur Orohid culture; 
the ohief oare and farther knowledge required 
is what to obtain and when to obtain it, to 
supply whioh will be the care aud pleasure of 
Matt Brambli. 


Crimson Flag (Sohiz osty 1U ooocinea).—This 
is one of the brightest-flowered of the plants 
that come into bloom during the last months of 
the year. It is all but hardy so far as that 
ordinary winters do not kill it; but flowering 
as it does when more or less frost occurs, the 
flowers often get so disfigured as to make them 
useless; consequently, it is bast to grow the 
plants in pots. By taking them up caref ally, so 
as not to inj are their roots, at this season they 
usually do well. Good free loam should be 
used, with enough sand in it to keep the 
material porous. Water moderately as soon as 
the potting is completed, and put the plants in 
a cold frame, keeping it close for a week or two 
until they have recovered from the effects of 
removal; then give more air. Examples of this 
Sohizostylis that have been grown in pots should 
have manure-water once every ten days or a 
fortnight. They may be allowed to remain 
outside under the shelter of a wall until the end 
of the present month, unless the weather comes 
more than usually severe. Afterwards, a cold 
frame or pit will answer for them, covering 
with mats, or other material, so as to keep out 
frost. In this way, the spikes of bright-orimson 
flowers will be found useful for cutting. The 
plants also are very effeotive when in bloom. 
—T. B. 




Siberian Squill (Soilla slbirioa).—This is 
one of the prettiest of all early-flowering 
bulbous plants, and has long been a favourite in 
early-spring flower gardening. It is therefore no 
wonder that as its merits beoame known as a 
pot plant that it should do very popular. It is 
naturally of a very preoooious nature as regards 
flowering, and -therefore requires very little 
artificial warmth when grown in pots to have it 
in full bloom in the dreariest part of the year 
as regards flowers, and those that intend to add 
this little gem to their list of bulbs should lose 
no time now in getting it potted, as there oan 
be no question that bulbs of kinds that 
naturally flower early are losing strength 
every day they are kept out of the soil. 
Good soil, suoh as a mixture of turfy loam, 
rotten manure, leaf-mould, and sand should 
be used; and as the bulbs are small, they 
should be placed pretty thickly in the pots; 
seven bulbs may be put in a 5 inch pot, and 
nine in 6-inoh pots. They should be set in a 
cool place until well established at the root, 
when they may be transferred to very gentle 
warmth; but nothing like forcing should be 
attempted, as bulbs are very impatient of strong 
heat, and great oare should be taken to keep 
the bottom of the pots oool and moist. A 
layer of ashes or Goooa-nut-fibre should be 
placed on the benohes or shelves, as the dry 
heat from pipes or flues is very injurious to 
these moisture-loving plants. Oat-of-doors, 
these pretty little plants look well in olumpB of 
a dozen, under the friendly shelter of any over¬ 
hanging evergreen branch.—J. G., Hants. 

Management of bulbs in pots.—I 
have for some years past had the management 
of the bnlb stook in a garden where a quantity 
are grown of such things as Hyacinths, Cro¬ 
cuses, Soillas, Tulips, Polyanthus, Narcissus, 
Ao., and this is the way I treat them. I pot them 
in a mixture of 4 parts of good fibry loam, 2 
parts of leaf-soil, 1 part silver sand, and 1 part 


decayed manure. The pots should be well 
drained, but a great quantity of crooks is not 
needed—about one over the hole and 5 or 6 on 
it will answer well for bulbs. When potting* 

I fill the pots with soil, making a hollow with 
my fingers wherein to place the bulb, keeping 
the crowns level with the rims of the pots, not 
pressing the soil down too firmly round the 
bulbs, or they are likely to lift out when grow¬ 
ing, afterwards give them a good watering and 
place them ont for a few hours for the orowns 
of the bulbs to dry; afterwards plunge them in 
mIum, where they may remain for abont six 
weeks; by that time they will be well rooted, and 
then they may be removed to a oold frame, 
keeping the sun from them, and taking them in 
succession to the greenhouse or stove for forc¬ 
ing as they are wanted.—R. C. 

Indian Mallows (Abutilons).—There are 
few plants that have more rapidly Increased in 
public favour of late years than these, and this 
is not to be wondered at when we consider how 
easily they are grown, and how continuously 
they flower, as, whether it be mid-winter or 
mid-summer, they keep on blooming, provided 
they are kept gently growing on in a genial 
temperature; one of about 50 degs. suits th e m 
well in winter. As the flowers are in most 
request in winter and spring, I generally give 
my plants a rest by setting them out-of-doors fas 
summer and returning them to their winter 
quarters as soon as the nights get cold, when 
they commence to expand their bloss o ms with 
the greatest freedom. They are by no me a n s 
fastidious as to soil, and will grow freely in any 
good compost, aud as regards oulture, I never 
stop my plants, but let them keep growing and 
flowering at will until they get too large, and 
then young ones are grown on to replace them. 
Of varieties, I find Boule de Neige, pure white, 
still one of the best; Cloth of Gold, yellow, 
fine; Brilliant, red ; Fire King, soarlet; Vesu¬ 
vius, scarlet; Louis Van Houtte, mauve ; Le- 
moini, yellow. There are many other fine 
sorts, but these would give a good variety of 
colour, and I may add that the blooms. If 
gathered with stalks full-length, without any 
wood, work in well for wreaths, sprays, Ac. 
The petals should be gently turned back, as 
the flowers are muoh more effective than when 
partially dosed as they hang on the plant.— 
J. G. H. 

2185.— Treatment of Oaoti.—A mixture 
of lime-rubble and loam 1s a good compost for 
Caoti of any kind. No doubt your plants want 
re-potting, but they ought not to be disturbed 
until the spring, when half of the old soil should 
be shaken away from the roots and fresh sup¬ 
plied. Oaoti only requires root moisture regu¬ 
larly when they are growing and in flower. 
Daring the winter, and at all other times when 
they are are not making growth, the roots 
should be kept comparatively dry. Expose 
your plants to the sun at all times as muoh as 
possible. It is better to thin out the growth 
where it is too thick than to strip the shoots. 
The presence of the roots on the growth shows 
that the air has been too moist about them; 
but they do no harm.— Practical. 

2005. — Wintering: bedding: Pelar¬ 
goniums. —It is almost impossible to preserve 
these through an ordinary English winter with¬ 
out the use of fire-heat in some form, as even if 
frost could be kept away, damp would be sure 
to prove fatal. The old-fashioned plan of a 
brlok flue below the plants, with a f arnaoe con¬ 
structed to keep alight for ten or twelve hours 
might be adopted; bat I should be inclined to 
prefer fixing a l£-inoh or 2-inoh pipe all round 
the pit inside, and heating this by means of a 
oopper boiler, and either a powerfal oil lamp or 
an atmospheric gas-burner suitably arranged.— 
B. C. R. 

2175.— Sowing: Gladiolus seed.—The 
spring is the proper time to sow Gladiolus seed. 
The best way for amateurs to deal with it is to 
sow it in a box or pan 6 inohes deep, and raise 
the plants in a dose pit or frame, and abont the 
middle of July to turn the pan out-of-doors In 
some warm plaoe, and to keep the soil regu¬ 
larly moist about the roots. The seedlings 
should remain undisturbed all the summer. As 
a matter of fact, the bulbs will make stronger 
growth the next season if they remain in the 
soil until the following spring, as they will keep 
plump and fresh in the soil, but if taken ont of 
iti.. "" L - 


; they are liable to shrivel. The pen oontain- 
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lag the young bulbs may remain In the open 
until the middle o! November, when It should 
be taken to some oool plaoe out of the reach of 
frost and the soil kept quite dry all the winter. 
The seed may also be sown in the open ground 
If a warm position is selected for the seed-bed 
and the soil made fine. It will require the same 
attention with regard to watering, and be kept 
free from weeds. It is less trouble to raise 
them in the open, but they require oarefully 
looking after in dry weather. Seedlings sown 
In the open grew very late in the autumn, so 
that there should be no hurry In taking them 
out of the ground. All the time the frost does 
not reach the roots they will take no harm.— 
Hbad Gardiner. 

-The first week In April Is a good time to 

sow Gladiolus seeds. I have In my time raised 
many thousands of seedlings ; indeed the grower 
of Gladioli who has no sendings of which he oan 
anticipate the flowering loses an amount of 
pleasurable exoitement of whioh the man who 
has never raised any seedlings oan have no oon- 
oeption. The method of so iring and treatment 
is as follows: Prepare some 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots by draining them well and filling up with 
rich light soli to within an inch of the rim. On 
this sow the seeds, and cover over with fine 
sandy soil. Plaoe the pots in a hotbed plunged 
In a gentle bottom heat. The seeds vegetate In 
two weeks, and soon grow into vigorous plants. 
About the end of May they may be plunged 
out-of-doors, and by the end of the season will 
produce oorms at their base from the size of 
small Peas to that of Hazel-nuts. Even the 
smallest of them will produoe strong flower 
spikes the following season Those as large as 
Hazsl-nuts will produce such spikes as win first 
prizes at exhibitions. The small oorms must be 
kept in dry sand, and in a dry oool plaoe, pro¬ 
tected from frosts during winter. The seedling 
plants will in many cases be as good as the 
parents, a few may be better.—J. D. E. 

2091.— Growing? herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias.— If their few and simple wants are 
carefully and promptly supplied, sucoess with 
this unique and beautiful class of plants is 
certain. The plaoe you have chosen for them 
is a very suitable one, and if they are kept 
clean, and constantly and moderately moist, 
they should do exceedingly well. Never allow 
the soil to become thoroughly dry, fumigate on 
the first appearance of green-fly, beware of 
much fire-heat, and maintain a moist atmosphere 
about the plants by sprinkling the floor, &e., 
when dry. Directly the roots are seen working 
round the sides of the 3-inoh pots shift them 
Into 5-inoh or fl inch sizes, using good rough 
turfy-loam, with a third of leaf-soil or old 
hotbed manure, and a little sand or grit. In 
January or February, or when these pots again 
are getting filled with roots—but before the 
plants are anything like pot-bound—give them 
a further shift into 7-inch, 8 inch or 9-inch pots, 
according to size and strength, potting mode¬ 
rately firm but not too hard, and providing 
good drainage. Still keep the plants scru¬ 
pulously clean, shade very lightly from strong 
sun in April and May, and when the bloom- 
spikes commenoe to rise give weak liquid- 
manure twice a-week. If the strain is a good 
one you will have a grand show in May, the 
genial and moist climate of Devonshire being 
verjr settable for the growth of Calceolarias.— 

- Having just potted the plants into 

3 inch pots, take care not to over-water 
them, and keep them as oool as possible. Ad¬ 
mit air freely at all times when there is no 
frost, for Calceolarias cannot bear heat at any 
time of the growth. Keep a good look-out for 
green-fly, and keep it is check. About the 
end of January pot on the plants into A inch 
and 7-iuoh pots, using a rioh, sandy loam. 
Still keep as oool as possible, with a fair 
amount of atmospheric moisture. After the 
pots are well filled with roots, give them weak 
doses of liquid manure onoe a-week until they 
flower.—W. R. 

1993, — Flowers for conservatory.— 
There is no laok of gay and easily-oultivated 
subjects to come in at the time required—vfz., 
during part of April and May. Among them 
may be named the following : Herbaoeons Cal¬ 
ceolarias (excellent subjeots), Meadow Sweets 
(Spirals japonica, palmsta, und p. alba), Daut- 
zlia, Oytfsov C.vcrJll, s, «I l |b» ii»«0|g a 


number of other hard-wooded plants of this 
class—Roses in pots, zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias (either of these potted up In January 
will be in full bloom by the middle of April), 
early-flowering Pelargoniums, Abutilons, Mar¬ 
guerites, and last, but by no means least, 
Azaleas, with a good collection of whioh alone 
a house may be kept very gay during the month 
of April and part of May.—B. C. R. 

1927.- Lilies for London conserva¬ 
tory. —One of the best of all Lilies for pot-culture 
1s the ordinary L. candid am, or white garden 
Lily. Strong roots should be potted at onoe, 
bulbs in a 9-inoh pot; this variety 
foroed with sucoess, and 
iloom from about the middle 
of April, through May, June, and July. L. 
longiflorum, exlmium, and Harris! are three 
fine white varieties for pot-culture; L. auratum 
will of course be included In the list; and 
L. tenulfollum Is a very pretty and easily- 
grown early dwarf kind. In addition to these 
L. ohaloedonicum and Kramer! may be tried ; 
L. apeoiosum and its varieties are all admirable 
for pot-oulture, but bloom too late for " G. B. *s ” 
purpose. If there la room, a few L. giganteum 


juuy. strong rouia bj 

plaolng three bulbs in 
may also be gently i 
thus may be had in bl< 


ef growth, whioh extends from January 
to the end of July, they require a hot-house 
temperature ; and after the growing period Is 
over a season of complete rest is required from 
August to January. When al rest they should 
not have any water applied to the roots. I grow 
something like a thousand flowering bulbs every 
year, and not more than about five per oent. of 
them fail to flower annually. Some of them 

f odaoe three flower eoapes from one bulb, and 
have had fifteen flowers on one scape.— 
J. D. E. 

2181 .—Climbing plants for a oool greenhouse. 
—The white and red Lapagtrla rosea are by fur the heal 
plants for the purpose.—J. D. E. 


GAS AND GREENHOUSES.—lit 
In order that a double check might be put upon 
the precision of my observations on the quan¬ 
tity of gas consumed—for this really is a lead¬ 
ing factor sought for in these experiments—I 
fitted np a large radial gauge, as indioated In 
the diagram, and having fixed a wooden arm to 
the stopoook, as shown, I marked the figuree 
in oublo feet consumption per boor, not by 
guess, but by actual hourly indication of the 



A. Standard thermometer rued in the experiments. 

B. Wall between greenhouse and Hoik thole. 

C. Opening far introduction of clinical thermometer 


large teat metre employed, thus ensuring acou 
racy in my records of the quantity of gas 
passing Into my stove per hour. Commencing 
with the plan of having several thermometers 
about the walls of the house, reading them 
hourly and taking the average, I soon found 
that these reoords were wholly fallacious; for 
the varying strength and direction of the wind 
outside, the out-of-door temperature, the rela¬ 
tive brightness or dullness of the atmosphere, 
and, more than all these, the constant or fitful 
appearance of the sun, were disturbing infill* 


might be grown, this being a fine kind for pot- 
work, bat often attaining a height of 10 feet or 
12 feet. The common L. tigrinnm (Tiger LUy) 
may be done well in a pot with a little care.— 
B. C. R. 

2182 —Treatment oflxias —As the bulbs 
have been ont of the ground so Ions yon most 
treat them carefully. Put six bulbs round a 
pot 5 inohes in diameter and keep the pots In a 
cold frame or greenhouse, and keep the coll in 
the pots on the dry side until growth oom- 
menoes, when more liberal supplies will be re¬ 
quired. You had better keep them under glass 
altogether for the first year, and you must not 
be surprised if they do not flower next spring ; 
Indeed, it is doubtful if they will reoover suffi¬ 
ciently to pay for the care required in getting 
them to grow.— Practical. 

-Pot them now, a dozen bulbs, in 5 Inch and 6-lnoh 

pots. Plunge them overhead in a frame amongst Cocoa- 
nut refuse, and when the plante have grown an Inoh or 
two plaoe them near the glass in a oool greenhouse. They 
will flower in May and Jane.—J. D. E 

2107.—Amaryllis not flowering. — 
The reason these have not flowered is because 
they have been kept In the greenhouse all the 
year round, and probably were shaded from 
light and air by other plants. During the 


cnoee of whioh it was impossible to take oorroot 
account; and eventually I deoided, after many 
unreliable and varying results, that the beat and 
most constant test, and the one most easy of 
verification, would be to stand a thermometer 
at the extreme end of the outflow, as indioated 
at A in the diagram, and to get a correct tabula* 
tton of the result*. It is noticeable that when 
the coke stove is at work it imparts its heat to 
the water in the gas stove, which become* very 
hot, bat when the gas stove is at work 
no heat is oommunioated to the former, 
because by a well-known law water not in cir* 
onlation refuses to convey heat downwards, and 
were this not so, the larger stove—see diagram 
—would be heated by the lesser, and a con¬ 
siderable loss of the heat, which now all finds its 
way into the 3-lnoh pipes, would occur. My 
first experiment was made by taking tho 
temperature at the tap of the gas boiler D r 
allowing the water to drip on to the bulb of a 
thermometer, and reoording its temperature at 
the beginning and end of the experiment. Th® 
first few of the following records were made fas 
this way, and are in so far trustworthy, but 
scarcely afforded a precise indication of th® 
actual heat of the pipes inside the house; the 
plan of reoording the heat by the indications of 
a good thermometer stood on the pipes at tho 
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end of the flow —mo A In the d ia gram ■ e nd at 
the farthest possible dlstanoe from the boiler, 
was afterwards adopted, and sooh a record is 
easily verified and easily understood. 1 will 
record my experiments singly and the remarks 
I made thereon. 

Experiment No. 1.—Eighty feet of three-inch 
ordinary water-pipe. Start all cold. Day. 


8.201 
10.20 


a. 


T& 


eS 

Water in 
degrees. 

Taken at 

Meter indica¬ 
tion in 
feet of gas. 

Duration of 

\ 

Consumption 
per hour in 
feet of gas. 

iL 

III 

36° 

37° 

76® 

96® 

Tap 

D 

690 

640 

2 hours 

25 feet 

20 pence 


Result : An increase of 21 dogs, of heat for 
50 feet of gas, with a day pressure of only 
9-10fchi of an inch. 

W. Lane Sear. 


2092.— Heating a greenhouse.— I can 
strongly recommend ** W. G. R.’’ to try an oil- 
stove, as 1 have used them successfully. My 
greenhouse is a span roof, 10 feet by 7 feet (no 
brickwork). 1 use a stove with a 3-inch wiok, 
which I supplement in winter with a lamp 
with a 4 inch wiok. 1 did not lose a single 
plant last winter, and did not find they suffered 
at all from the fumes of the lamps, which are 
very little trouble.—E ve. 

— There is not, In my opinion, any better 
way of heating a greenhouse of the dimensions 
named—viz, 10 by 6 (excepting boiler and 
pipes) than by a well-ordered oil-stove. 1 have 
three houses, two of whioh are heated by in¬ 
dependent boilers, and the other, 15 by 8, by an 
oil-stove. This 1 only use to keep out frost, 
but have seen the glass inside register 40 degs. 
when the glass outside has been 10 degs. below 
freezing. This I have done as an experiment, 
and as I can regulate the flame, I can always 
heat the house as I require. Of course, the 
stove is master of Its work—a thing I should 
always recommend, as then you oan always feel 
oertain that by an extra half-turn of the wiok 
it will do all you require.—R. C. Barb. 

2096.— Wire worms and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums* —The wire worms will, no doubt, 
injure your plants. The best thing you oan do 
Is to trap them; take pieoes of Potatoes, Carrots, 
or Turnips, stiok a small wooden skewer into 
each, and bury them about an inch or rather 
more in the soil, with the skewer standing up 
to mark the place. Examine the traps every 
morning and you will, in all probability, find 
the wireworms eating their way into them.— 
G. 8. 8. 

-The wire worm is a troublesome pest in 

gardens, and is very destructive to some garden 
favourites, suoh as Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, 
Pfltasies, &o., but they would do no material in¬ 
jury to suoh plants as Chrysanthemums, whioh 
have woody stems. They oan be destroyed by 
placing siloes of Carrots or Potatoes an inoh 
or two under the surface of the ground. Thrust 
sticks into the siloes, with the ends out of the 
ground. The baits may be examined daily, and 
the wireworms should be destroyed.—J. D. E. 

2098,— Manure for potting plants.— 
The safest manure for greenhouse plants, suoh 
as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Calceo¬ 
larias, and other plants of this character, is 
bones crushed into powder, as a substitute for 
decayed manure. A 9-inch potful to a barrow¬ 
load of potting-soil would be sufficient. Hard- 
wooded plants, suoh as Heaths from the Cape 
of Good Hope, Boronias, Lesohenaultlas, Chore- 
zemas, &o., are better without manure, if good 
turfy heath soil oan be obtained for them.— 
J. D. E. 

. —J‘ h « absence of the usual decayed stable or hot¬ 
bed stuff I should recommend “ M. G." to make use of 
leaf-mould, which can be procured from any horticultural 


. or nursery, and a sprinkling of Olay’s or 
some other good fertiliser as well.—B. C. R. 

—T I . flnd Clay’s fertiliser, either as a top-dressing, 
or mixed with the potting soil, in the proportion of one 
part to eighty, a very good subetltute for decomposed 
manure, and also very beneficial, in less portion, when 
decomposed manure Is used.—R. a Baer. 

2193.— Keeping frost out of a cold 
Pit.—I would advise W. Jones to give np the 
Idea of attempting to keep the frost ont of his 
pit by artificial heat, nmd to trust bntirely to 
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ontside coverings. Old bags or oarpets plaoed 
on the glass would keep out many degrees of 
frost. As the frost gains in intensity increase 
the thiokness of the entire covering. Should 
the weather be very Revere, put protection 
around the brickwork of the pit; bags or 
oarpets nailed on would do ; earth banked up 
all around close to the brioke would also do. 
In the severe winter of 1880 81 I preserved a 
quantity of plants in a pit by laying straw on 
the lights and building up a wall of stable- 
manure around the brickwork. Last winter I 
wintered some Cinerarias in a wooden frame 
resting on the surfaoe of the ground. First I 
only put a pieoe of oil-oloth over the glass at 
nights ; as the frosts beo&me more severe I laid 
stable litter over the oil-cloth and put stable- 
manure also around the wooden frame on the 
outside. As soon as the sun shone on the frame 
each morning X removed the covering from the 
glass and gave air. This I did sometimes when 
it was freezing in the shade, but was careful to 
dose the lights before the sun left the frame, and 
to replace the covering before frost settled on the 
glass. If the frost had entered the frame I should 
have kept on the coverings till after a thaw. 
By-the-bye, I would much rather winter Cine¬ 
rarias in a oold frame than in structures where 
frost is kept out by fire-heat.—L. 0. K. 


ROSES. 

2178.—Late flowering Roses.— A good 
number of the Hybrid Perpetual Rotes blossom 
in the antumn as well as in the early summer. I 
give you the names of a few good ones, but you 
must remember that the number of flowers they 
produce in the autumn depends a good deal on 
the strength of the soil in whioh they are grow¬ 
ing : La France, Grandeur of Cheshunt, Paul 
Neyron, John Hopper, Annie Alexieff, Mrs. 
Jowitt, Boole de Neige, Ulrick Brunner, Lord 
Bacon, Heinrioh Schnlthels, and Dupuy Ja- 
mnin. If you do not oare for high-ooloured 
Roses you will fiad the best autumn bloomers 
amongst the Bourbons and oholce sections, and 
you may also inolude a few Noisettes. From 
the Bourbons I should advise you to seleot Aoi- 
dalie, Bourbon Queen, Queen of Bedders (this 
is a bright, crimson-coloured Rose, and is now 
in flower with me), and Souvenir de Malmaison. 
The best of the Chinas for your purpose are 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Cramoisi-Superieur, and 
Prinoe Charles. From the Noisettes yon may 
seleot Aim6a Vibert, Celine Forestier, ROve 
d’Or, and La Biohe. The last section may prob¬ 
ably do best as standards in a sheltered situa¬ 
tion ; the others I should prefer grown as 
dwarfs.—J. C. C. 

2095.—Boses and Otam&tis for north 
of London.—Twelve best H.P.’s : Abel Car¬ 
riers, Alfred Colomb, Boule de Neige, Dr. 
Andry, Duke of Edinburgh, Gen. Jacqueminot, 
John Hopper, La France, Mdme. Victor 
Verdier, Paul Neyron, Senateur Vaisse, and 
Victor Verdier, At the same time I should re¬ 
commend the substitution of Aim<$8 Vibert 
(Noisette) for Boule de Neige, and also that 
Gloire de Dijon be planted freely, this being by 
far the best town Rose we have. Three best 
Clematis: Flammula (white), Jaokmani, (purple), 
and Lady Londeaborough, or Mrs. J. Bateman 
(pale lavender).— B, C. R. 

2108.—Treatment ot Mareohal Niel 
Rose. —This beautiful Rose is peculiarly 
liable to injury from canker, especially when 
growing vigorously. The core for it is to score 
the bark ot the stems with a sharp knife, out- 
ting through to the wood. It ought to be 
done when the Rose is pruned, after flowering. 
There is a remarkable specimen of this Rose 
growing in a greenhouse in the nurseries of 
Messrs. Paul and Sons, Cheshunt. The bark 
has beensoored over again and again. The ob¬ 
ject is to allow the superfluous sap to escape, 
which it does through the bark, and canker is 
prevented.—J. D. E. 

218S —Roses for beds.— The best twelve 
varieties of Hybrid Perpetual Roses for your 
purpose are: Charles Lefebvre, Annie Wood, 
Mai^ohal Vaillant, John Hopper, Jules Mar- 
gottin, Magna Charta, Nardy Freres, Daks of 
Edinburgh, Centlfolia Rosea, Francois Miohelon, 
Ulrick Brunner, and Madame de Cambaseres. 
If yon use W. A. Richardson it ought to have 
a small bed by Itself, Have the plants on their; 


own roots by all means—a fortnight’s time wifi 
do well for making the bed. Yon must not peg 
any of the growth down until the new made 
shoots have made shoots from 3 feet to 4 feet 
long. Were I not able to point to my own 
success in managing own root Roses with the 
growth pegged down, I should recommend own 
root plants less frequently than I do now, 
beoause I find that people do not give them a 
fair trial before they condemn them. As a 
matter of faot, they do not wait long enough to 
be in a position to judge them fairly, and 1 oan 
only repeat what I have said before—that own 
root plants do not make such strong growth the 
first and second year as those plants whioh are 
bndded on any other stock. To secure early 
and satisfactory results not a shoot should be 
out off or pegged down until the second season’s 
growth is completed; all the growth, or so much 
of it as is wanted to cover the surface with the 
shoots 9 inches apart, may then be pegged down 
close to the ground, and if there is more growth 
than is wanted to cover the surface the weakest 
should be out out.—J. C. C. 

2010.—Roses near Birmingham*—I 
could hardly give a better selection than the 
one “ White Moth ” will find on p. 418, in the 
same number of Gardening, Oct 8th. in which 
the question appeared. If any more H. P.’s are 
wanted the following may be tried in addition: 
Alfred Colomb, Marshal Vaillant, Baron de 
Bonstetciu, Boule de Neige, Camille Ber- 
nardin, Dupuy Jamain, Emily Laxton, J. 8. 
Mill, Mdlle. Marie Rady, Mra. C. Wood, Mdme. 
Victor Verdier, Mdme. H. Jam&in, F. de 
Lessepe, Paul Neyron. Gloire de Dijon most be 
your mainstay, this splendid Rose blooming 
freely in London gardens where hardly any other 
kind will grow, not to mention flowering. 
Plant it as a olimber, wall, or pillar Rose, aa a 
dwarf, and aa a standard, on its own roots, 
and on the Brier, or Manetti. Other climbing 
or pillar kinds may be : Hom6re, Belle Lyonnaise, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Aim4e Vibert, Cheshont 
Hybrid, Blairi No. 2, Souvenir de Malmaicon, 
and the Boursaolt and Ayrshire kinds. You 
may also plant the common Cabbage or Pro¬ 
ven c a Rose, the white Provenoe, Baron de 
Wauenaar (Moss), and Hybrid Bourbons, 
Coupe d’H£b<$, and Paul Rtoaut. I should try 
some on their own roots and some on the Briar, 
or if the soil is light, the Manetti, planted low, 
so that they may form roots for themselves.— 
B. C. R. 

1872 — Rosee near London.—I oan endorse the 
remark made by " B. C. R.” ia his reply to this question in 
Gardbkiho, October 22od, page 447, and m*y say that 
when I lived at’West Hackney I found it perfectly useless 
to attempt to grow Roses. After the first year they died 
off, and though I tried again and again I had at last to 
turn to less difficult sujeots for my garden. —E. M. H. 


2011. — Sulphate of ammonia. — 
Though It is not addressed to me, I may be 
able to help “R. W. A. D.” a little. The 
material need by florists is the “commercial” 
sulphate, whioh is quite good enough for horti¬ 
cultural purposes, though, of oourse, the purer 
the better. If the sample is good and contains 
a large percentage of ammonia, 1 oz to the 
gallon is too strong for Chrysanthemums in 
pots, and £ oz. given twioe a-week would be 
much better than 1 oz. only onoe. Pure water 
should be given between each application of the 
sulphate, and it is better to vary this with soot- 
water, or a decoction of stable-manure as welL 
Twioe a-week is enough to use the sulphate.— 
B. C. R. 

Plant-houses in winter. —Amateurs 
who have only one warm plant-house will gener¬ 
ally find it best to keep the temperatore inter¬ 
mediate during winter rather than hotter, as 
there are a number of things to be grown, such 
as Hyacinths and other bulbs, with, later on, 
forced shrubs, and other things that require some 
warmth, but will not bear keeping ao hot aa 
some kinds of stove subjects. It it thus neces¬ 
sary to effect a compromise by reducing the 
temperature as low as it is safe to trust the 
stove kinds. With this view, the heat should 
now be reduced so as to gradually inure the 
warmer section to cooler treatment, giving more 
air in the daytime. Discontinue the use of the 
syringe as well aa dispense with shading, and 
give less water to the roots. This wiu soon 
oheok growth and help to harden the wood. 
Where any kind of fixed shading has been used, 
suoh as the glam being smeared with whiten- 
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tag or paste, this ahonld at one® be washed 
olean off, for all the light that It is possible to 
give the plants after this time will be little 
enough. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PORTUGAL LAUREL HEDGES. 

In a large nnrsery in this neighbourhood 
devoted to the onlture of hardy plants, shelter 
hedges, composed of Portugal Laurel, arc 
largely employed. On the north side the 
hedges are some 4 feet or 5 feet in height and 
flanked at intervals by others, whioh slope 
gradually to the ground, thus enolosing spaces 
effectually sheltered from cutting and rough 
winds, but whioh are at the same time open 
to the influence of the sun’s rays. These 
sheltered places are used for planting out 
seedlings, rooted cuttings, or anything whioh 
may need some nursing, or that would 
be benefited by protection in the earlier 
stages of growth. Sheltered spaces 8uoh as 
these are easily formed, and would be found ex¬ 
tremely useful for many purposes, such as 
raising early saladlng, forwarding Strawberries, 
Ac. ; or were the enclosures made to face the 
north, they might be profitably employed dur 
tag the hot summer months for planting out 
Primroses, Violets, Aa , or screening pot plants 
against the glare of a hot sun. The Portuguese 
Laurel would appear to be well adapted for this 
purpose, as it quickly forma a dense, impene 
treble mats of foliage, impervious to the harsh 
drying winds, which often exeroiae a pernicious 
Influence upon such plants as have not attained 
sufficient strength to withstand them. 

_ L. 0. J. 

FLOWERING NUTMEG (LEYCESTERLA 
FORMOSA). 

This old-fashioned flowering shrub is well 
worth a plaoe in the most select collection. Its 
pendulous, Grape like clusters of bright, choco 
late-coloured berries impart to it a very dla 
tinct and highly ornamental appearance. It 
produces an excellent effect when growing 
amongst evergreen and deciduous shrubs, and 
would also form an admirable subject for pot 
culture. Although it requires to attain to 
several feet in height before it fully displays its 
ornamental capabilities, it will ab the same 
time flower in a dwarf state, and might therefore 
be utilised during the autumn and early winter 
months, a time when it is often found difficult 
to secure variety for conservatory decoration. 
It is, unfortunately, of a somewhat tender 
nature, and, when grown in open exposed locali¬ 
ties, 1s liable to be cut down in severe winters ; 
and it is probably owing to this faot that this 
old inhabitant of our gardens is seldom seen 
in thoroughly good condition, and that its cul 
ture has become neglected. Its merits, however, 
entitle it to the consideration of planters, and 
render it worthy of some pains being taken to 
ensure it against injury from frost. A few ever¬ 
green boughs, or two or three old mats, would 
afford all necessary protection. G. J. 


2110.—Trees for a amoky locality.— 
A second removal before the Laburnum in 
question has been able to establish itself would 
probably prove an effectual •*settler." Tho 
Laburnum is a fairly good town tree, though 
not so persistently vigorous as some others, and 
often difficult to establish. Spring, however, is 
a better season for the removal or planting of 
trees in smoky districts than the autumn. Un 
less the soil is really poor or rubbishy, only a 
small quantity of manure is required when 
planting trees, and this should not be plaoed 
in direct oontaot with the roots. In addition 
to three or four varieties of Poplars, “ M. G." 
may plant any of the following trees with every 
prospect of success: The Plane-tree (Platanus 
oooiaentalis or orientalis), the Sycamore (Acer 
pseudo-platanus), the Horse-Chestnut (.Riculua 
FMppocastanum), the American Bird-Cherries 
Gerasus padus fl. pl., C. Sieboldi, and C. serru 
lata); the Arbutus (A. unedo), the Mulberry 
(Moras nigra), Catalpa syringseflora, the Tree of 
Heaven (Allantus glandulosa), and the Japan 
eee Paulo wnia (P. imperial is).—B. C. R. 

Drying: autumn leaves —There is a 
beauty about autumn leaves that is often over¬ 
looked, though it 
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To have them in their best condition they should 
be dried as rapidly as possible after being 
gathered, or they will soon lose their brilliant 
colours. They may be placed between the 
leaves of some book that la of lirtle value, 
or between folds of paper, that which is porous 
and unglazed being the beat. The drying is 
sometimes hastened by passing a warm flat-iron 
over the paper. Change the paper every day 
until tho leavoa are quite dry, and then keep 
them between the leaves of a book or in folds 
of paper, under a moderate weight, until wanted 
for use. They may be tastefully arranged upon 
white cardboard, in the form of wreaths, bou¬ 
quets, Ac., or they may be used to decorate 
lamp-shades, to surround pictures, Ac. The 
leaves are first carefully oiled with boiled lin¬ 
seed-oil, upon the upper aide only. A little oil 
is applied with a bit of cloth or a brush, and 
the surplus wiped off with a soft cloth ; this 
increases the brilliancy of the colours as well as 
the permanency. Tney are afterwards fixed in 
their places by means of strong mucilage.—B. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


THE U8E3 OF IVY. 

Ivy is one of the moat useful and beautiful of 
all our hardy evergreen climbing plants, and 
amongst tho many positions which may be 
assigned to it in the garden, to hide objection¬ 
able objects or to clothe any bare spot with 



Irish Ivy growing round a window. 


beautiful verdure, in no case is it seen to greater 
advantage, or more usefully employed, than 
when adorning the framework of a window, as 
is so well shown in the annexed illustration. The 
kind used in this case is the large-leaved Irish 
variety, and it is a variety admirably adapted for 
the purpose, especially in towns, because it 
withstands smoke so well, and its fine glossy 
leaves are easily kept clean in a dry, hot time 
by copious and frequent washings with olean 
water applied with a syringe or garden engine. 
The rain is generally sufficient for all cleansing 
purposes in the winter. Ivy, too, has the great 
advantage of always looking fresh and green. 
For covering window frames, in the first place, 
good strong plants should be obtained, and they 
should be planted in large square tubs filled 
with sandy soil and rotten manure. They 
should be well tended as regards watering and 
training, and they will soon grow round and 
greatly adorn any ordinary window. Do not 
clip the Ivy with shears ; but any shoots not 
required should be kept pinched back with the 
thumb and finger. This will induce a thick 
and even growth. Irish Ivy. 


Our readers vriU kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive Jar eiyjravxng any suggestive or beautiful pholo¬ 
graphs o/ plant* or garden scenes, especially oj gardens 
of a picturesque character. 

Catalogues received .-Select Boses. F. and A. 

Dickson and Sons, Upton Nurseries, Chester.- Rotes, 

Fruit Trees, Clematis, Beer greens, Climbing and Green¬ 
house Plants. William Paul and Son, Waltham-cross 
Herts. ' 


PRIZES FOR BORDER CARNATIONS. 

Skking in our garden the value of self coloured 
Carnations, we propose, in order to encourage 
the raising of fine kinds, to give prizes to the 
raisers of the best self or border Carnations 
whioh shall be sent to be tried by ns. 

There will be three equal prizes of £3, one for 
each group of colour. 

(1) will comprise whiten, cream*, awl ydiown. 

(2) redn, embracing cloven and purple*. 

(3) e. ml tracing all colours in which the flake* or 
marking* are harmoniously blended ; show Car¬ 
nation* and Picolees may be inclwied in the 
group , 

For the best Carnation sent, not embraced in 
these colours, an extra prize of £3 will be given. 

Self:: and harmoniously coloured kinds are 
most desired, but no kind or class will be 
refused a fair trial. The beat Carnation in eaoh 
class will be figured io colour in The Garden if 
it prove superior to, or distinct from, kinds 
already known. 

Not less than six plants, rooted this year, of 
eaoh should be sent in as early as possible. 
Several kinds may be seat by one person, but 
the competition is reserved to kinds not at pre¬ 
sent in commeroe. 

Eaoh variety should have its name (or » 
number), the colour, and the sender’s name 
clearly written on the label, and be forwarded 
by parcel post to Carnation , care of Mr. Bond, 
West Hoathley, Snsaex. The prizes will be 
awarded next August The plants will be grown 
by the editor of The Garden and jadged entirely 
from the point of view of their beaaty in the 
flower garden, and without reference to any 
previously accepted standard. They will be all 
grown fully exposed in the open air, away from 
a wall or any other shelter, and will be taken 
every care of for the owners and all returned 
when desired, barring accidents of the winter 
and the attacks of their insect enemies. 


Plants have been received from Mr. Douglas, 
Messrs. Dickson and Sons of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Hooper of Bath, the Hon. Mr. Eden, Mr. Rogers 
of Whifctleiea, and other growers. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Question*.— Queries and answers art inserts* in 
Oarossixo free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
htrs laid down for their guidance, AU communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only, and addreessd to tSe Editob of Qaa- 
osxtho, 97, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender art rofuirtd in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
wparate piece of paper. Unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Garde sure has to be sent to press tome time in advance of 
date, they cannot always be replied to in the Oru« tnnw 
diately follow ino the receipt of their communications. 

Answers (which, unth the exception of such as cannot 
mil be claesified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our Traders will greatly oblige us by 
advising, to far as tAeir knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary «o infinitely that several answers to the 
tame question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi. 
enoe u gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in GARDRiuse should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 


2240 —Sowing Grass eeeds —Is the present time 
too late to sow Gras* seeds to improve a cricket ground? 
—W. T. B., Essex. 

2241 —Peaches In a cool house.— What la the best 
method of treatment for Peach-trees under glass In a cool- 
house?—C onst art Ksadbk. 

2242 —Llllum longIflorum.— These Lilies were 
flowering well in July, and are now again In full flower • 
they began to shoot up directly. Ie it usual with this 
sort 7 -Surest. 


2243. — Potted Strawberries.— W'lll someone kindly 
Inform me the best treatment to get theao early In a glass- 
houie without heat, or with the aid of an oil-lamp that 
will keep out frost, and the earliest and largest sort to 
grow ?— Sarah. 

2244. Haiti log Begonias from eeed In a green¬ 
house.— 1 hive saved some Begonia seed, and do not 
know how to manage it. What time of the year should It 
be sown, and would It be possible to grow It without a hot¬ 
bed—in a eeed-pan or pot In a greenhouse, for Instance ?— 
Hirowdblls. 


tanlcus).—I have three email plants of this in 5 inch pots, 
but they do not appear to prosper ; they are not growing 
as they should, and the lower leaves are all bro wn and 
withered, perhapj owing to the plants having received a 
severe check during transition to me (out of pots) I 
“ d ,re “ m ' n ‘ ^ 
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8846.— Grass seeds fbr tennis-lawn.— Would 
•omeooe ldadly inform mo what is the botl kind of Gram 
seed |o tow on a new tennls-ooort, which la bains mada in 
a meadow ? Tha giround hu bean undisturbed for yean, 
and bean good orope of hay, and it ia wall sheltered.— 
Hibobdbllb. 

2247.— Hardy perennials.— In my garden I have two 
long, narrow borders, one faolng north and the other fso- 
ing aoath, whloh I wieh to plant with hardy parannlala. 
What kinda are beat for the tunny side and what for 
the shady side, expoead to the north and east winds?— 
Ksntibu Bmixxbr. 

2248 —Planting Banunculuaea — Will aomaone 
please inform ms the best time of the year to plant the 
Ranunculus Scarlet Turban in tha open ground, also 
whether they may be planted in ordinary garden toil, and 
left in the ground all the year round, tha aame aa 
Oroousea ?—Kbotibh Bkgihxkr. 

2249.— Plne-fodaged hardy plants for a shady 
border.— What fine-foiiaged hardy plante oan I grow as 
a permanent plantation In a shady border! The border 
facet; south-east, but la much overhung by the treee of an 
adjoining garden, and I have not yet been able to make 
anything succeed in it.—8 ub8cribhb. 

2260 —Treatment of Lillam Harriet.—I have a 
LUiutn Harris! which hae not bloomed this year. It haa 
thrown op two flower-stems whloh are etill quite green. 
They appear to be blind at the top where the flower should 
be. Will some reader of Gardsnixo kindly advise me as 
to treatmmtT—O onstaxt Rsadbr, Rosen. 

2261. — Rose trees drying up.—I have jast received 
one doxen Roee-trees (standard) from the oountry, and. 
by all appearances, they must have been out of the ground 
sums days, as they are almost entirely dead. I have had 
thtm put la the ground, but fear they will not come to 
muon. I* there any way of reviving them ?—Nov res. 

2252.— Apple-trees blighted.— I have two young 
Apple-Ire*? pyramids, and during the very dry summer 
they were attacked by the Cjdlin moth, and every leaf 
almost eaten by oaterplllara. What oan i do another 
time to prevent this T Oan I dislodge the oaterplllara with 
paraffin! I tried this and It seemed of little use.—!. X. 
Hall. 

226S.—Removing oement edging.—win some 
one kindly tell me if 1 can take up a cement edging that 1 
have pat down in a garden, aa tne house is going to be 
sold, and 1 doubt If the purchaser will take It ? I think 
I oan take it up, as it le not fastened by either lims or 
cement, and It is not like a plant—It la not rooted in the 
grouod.—M. M. W. 

2264.— Goal-ashes In a flower-border. —Will 
someone kindly Inform me if fine ooal-Mhes oan be made 
any use of In a flower-border or vegetable garden ? I do 
not want to make the soil any lignter; It la light enough 
already. I have looked through Volt. VI., Vii., VIII. uf 
Gardkxxxo, and oan find very little information on the 
eubjeot.—A Novica. 

8265.—Treatment of Tuberoses.—I have been In¬ 
terested In the artiolee of " Practical and other* on this 
subject; but to me. aa a complete novioe herein, it would 
be of advantage to have more definite directions as to their 
treatment during the dormant period. S could they be kept 
in the pots at that time and allowed to dry; or should 
they be kept a little moist, and for how long does the 
dormant elate usually last I- J H. 

2266 —Treatment of LilUum Harrlal.— Last 
autumn I purchased a Llllum Harrlsl. I potted it accord¬ 
ing to Instructions, and it has bloomed twice this year; but 
the stems are quite green still and firm, even the first one 
which oame up early on In the year. Will someone please 
to tell me what I am to do with It now 1 I understood 
the stems would die down. And 1 should be glad of In¬ 
structions about re-pottlrg It.—W. D. 

2257.—Tomatoes from cuttings.— I have a green¬ 
house full of Trophy Tomatoes, grown from seed this 
year. They are now laden with frail I want to grow 
the earns sort next year, and, If I were to take oottlegi 
now, and keep them in a house at 60 dege. in the day aud 
50 dogs, at n'gbt during the winter, and plant them out 
in the greenhouse in spring, should I have m good fruit¬ 
ing plants as if I grew them from seed ?—Eaixua. 

2268 .— Almond fruiting in Sootland. — The 
accompanying Almond hae grown on a tree on the south 
(facing) wall of an outbuilding, In a email garden, in the 
southern suburb of Edinburgh; the tree was planted six 
yi ar i ago, and has always—in season—been beautiful with 
bosom. This summer It has produced fruit (five only) 

1 am told this has not been recorded so far north In Boot- 
land since 1826, Oan anyone tell me If this Is so?— 
W. Clivtox. 

2269 -Storing Apples and Pears.— I have tiled 
several ways of storing these fruits, and this year I have 
placid both Apples and Pears In little heeps In a good, 
airy left, and this plan was recommended ia Gardbmixo 
some time ego; but I And, as I always have done, that 
where one goee bed, it makes all those touching it go 
Oae year 1 laid them all out eeparately on straw; but 
they seemed to lose their flavour and taste of the straw. 
Would it not be better to lay them all out eeparatalv on 
the plain boards!—C. D. 

2260. — Ants eating fruit.— Having had a orop of 
Apricots devoured by ants, whloh I watohed In some 
oatee oommenoe operations, I cannot agree with “Head 
Gardener/' In Gardsxixo, October 15th. page 432, that 
other insects alwsye bite throogh the skin first. In mv 
case the ante not only bit the skin of the fruit, but at* 
hoist in thiok rnutlln bags I enclosed some of the fruit in 
Nothing seems any use; paraffl i, carbolic- Olive oil, &o * 
applied to the wall was melees. Can anyone give a oer- 
tain preventive?—J. R. Ns vs. 

2261. —Treatment of a Fig-tree.—I have a large 
Fig tree whloh bears many email Figs not worth gathering 
and a few Figs of goodslze. Two frbnds, who both under¬ 
stand gardening much better than myself, give me the 
following conflicting advice. A says—" Pluck off all the 
email Figs; they will never mature, and only weaken the 
tree.” B s*y*-“ Leave them ; for small Figs require two 
yean to ripen.” I have hitherto adopted the fot mer plan * 
but aa I should like rather more ripe fruit, I shall bsglari 
of some good advlet from a proofed Fig-grower —C 
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2262.— Climbing Boaos not thriving.— I shall bs 
of advlos respecting olimbing Roses. I nave planted 
at different times against the south-east wall of the house 
Gtoire de Dijon, Jules MargotUn, Oharlss Lefebvre, and 
ottier good Hoses, and all refuse to make wood or climb. 
I have had a few blooms for two years, and then they 
dwindle. The soil Is rich and deep, and Clematis, Jas- 
minnm □udiflornm, sad Ootooeastor all do well. The 
borne stands high, bat Is protected by a thick ahrubbery. 
I have a Roee garden in a sheltered position. In whloh I 
have a magnificent show of bloom every year. Oan the 
heet of the wall affeot the climbers ?—Haaox. 

2283.—Digging in weeds.— I am surprised to see 
E. Hobday, in Gardrxino, October 22nd, p. 463, advocat¬ 
ing digging in weeds into tha ground, as I have always 
believed this made the foil sour and produoed wlreworm 
and other peats; but, as he is an experienced gardener. I 
should be glad of hie advloe. This year I am perfectly 
overpowered with the luxuriant orop of weed*, principally 
Groundsel and Buttevwort, whloh it seems impossible to 
overtake by handpicking. The soli ia rich, and the 
Groundsel sows Iteelf over and over again. If f oan with 
impunity have them forked in It would be a relief to my 
mind, m I begin to despair of clearing my garden of 
them.—Baa. 

2264.—Rose Madam Isaac Pereire.—I have in my 
garden a vigorous specimen of the above Roee. The plant 
Is fairly bushy, sod has mads this season several thoote, 
6 feet in height. It is planted on a bed faolng the south¬ 
west, and was Intended for a pillar Rose, bat this season 
my landlord has built s 6 foot wall on the north-east side 
of the bed, and this wall touches the branches of the plant, 
and the foundation is within about a foot of the roots. 
Under these circumstances I should be glad to know the 
beet ooune to follow—whether I should let it remain, 
training it as a pillar Rose !n the best way I oan, or 
whether It would be better to spread out the branches, 
and f taten them to the wall as you would an ordinary wall 
Rose ? Ism Ignorant of the qualltiee of this particular 
kind, and should be glad to receive advice.— North Mid- 
laxd. 

2266.-A true Perpetual white Roee.— I have a 
Roee in my garden answering the above description ; for 
this plant alone, among 60 or 60 of all olseees of Roses, 
has never been out of flower alnoe last Jons; but, un¬ 
fortunately, 1 am Ignorant of its name. It was given to 
me by a neighbouring gardener; but he was unable to 
satisfy me on this point, and as I am anxious to get a few 
more plants of tha same tort, I will describe It as beet I 
oan. The plant le about 18 loohes high and pretty bushy, 
small-leaved, slightly shiny; the bade are peculiar, ana 
will, doubtless, help those versed in these things to form 
an opioion; thay are of a greenish-yellow tint, the petals, 
while in bud, being edged with red-brown ; the stems are 
thin, and the shape of the buds short but pointed ; the 
flowers are about 2£ inohes across, and mostly pure white, 
but sometimes slightly tinted pink in centre; they are 
cup-shaped, and flat aoross the top. Perhaps some reader 
of Gardixixo, from this imperfect description, could help 
me to the name. If so, I should be glad; and at the earns 
time, I should very much like to know the name of a red 
one of the same family, as Roses of this kind suit my 
purpose much better than the more fanoy sorts? My 
garden Is in a oold and exposed situation in North Staf¬ 
fordshire, so that this Rasa oannol be of a very tender 
olase.—Esquiaxa. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the* various subjects , 

2268.—Hardiness of French Lavender.— will 
you kiodly tell me if Frenoh Lavender le hardy ? I was 
given a plant, whloh I kept in a greenhouse last winter. 
It looked very bad In spring, and 1 planted it out then. 
It has quite recovered now. Should it be left out alto 
gether ?—H iron dills. 

[French Lavender is quite hardy, and will do much 
better planted out in the open air than in a greenhouse.] 

2267. —Ferns for a case in a drawing-room -— 
Will you oblige me by naming four Ferae that will snooted 
in a Fern-ease in a drawing-room window, 8 feet by 2 feet, 
flat top glass, and open only at one end ? The Ferns I 
have had planted in II have not enooeeded-vix., three 
kinda of Adlantnme (ouneatum, Ac.).—J. G. Bildbstox. 

(Try the following four kinds of Ferns—viz., Pteris 
serrutata, P. erotica, and P. cretica aIbo-lineata, and 
small plants of the Golden Polypody (Phlebodium 
aureum).] 

2268. — Heating 1 a greenhouse.—I am about to 
build a small lea a-to greenhouse, 8 feet by 8 feet and 
9 feet high, and wish to heat with a fine; and should like 
to know if ordinary 4^-lnch stove piping would da I 
oannol afford a boiler aud pipes, &o.—I sxoramub. 

[A flue would answer very well to heat your small 
greenhouse ; but, instead of iron stove piping, use glazed 
drain-pipes of 6 inches in diameter, and well joint them 
with Portland oement, and near the furnace, for a couple 
of feet, the flue should be made of fire bricks, because they 
will stand the fierce heat better.] 

2269. —Ooai-etove in a greenhouse.—I have a 
small greenhouse with a Vine lu it. I am about >»AU<n g 
it with a ooal-etove Inside the house. Is this Injuriouito 
the plants ?-P. Fox Allrx. 

[A stove consuming coal inside a greenhouse is not a 
good way of heating it on account of the inevitable dust 
and dryness arising therefrom. Better by far heat by hot- 
water piping attached to a small saddle boiler. This, if 
well set, will burn almost any kind of fuel.] 

2270. —Treatment of a leggy Rhododendron, 
—will you kindly say what should De the treatment of a 
young Rhododendron whloh hae grown tall and leggy ? 
It Is planted In a shrubbery, under trees. Other Rhodo¬ 
dendron* suooeed well in the same shrubbery.— Hirox- 

DILLS. 

[The best plan will be to leave the Rhododendron in 
question alone now and until it has finished dowering, 
then out U down as much as required, and. if it it much 
crowded in by others, out them back a little also to admit 
light and air.] 


leaves will be 
cleansed and 


2271. —Re-nlanting a Marechal Niei Roee.—I 
have a Merfiohal Nisi Rose-tree in a frame, whloh seem* 
too large for the plaoe. Would it be advisable to remove 
it Into a verandah, and whan Is the proper time to do tt? 

—Novios. 

[As the Rose in question is cramped for room, it would 
be a good plan to remove it to a verandah, and now is a 
good time to do if.) 

2272 . —Wintering Pelargonium cuttings.—I 
have taken some rooted cuttings of Pelargoniums out of a 
oold frame and put them la e disused bedroom over a 
kitchen. Ie It a suitable pleoe for them, and should I 
water them during the winter ?—Amatsur. 

[The Pelargoniums will winter all right in the bedroom 
if frost is excluded. They will require scarcely any water 
during the winter, only just enough to keep the shoots 
from shrivelling up.] 

2273. —Gutting oft Peecny leaves.—1 shall be glad 
to know whether Is is the right thing to out off now the 
leaves of Pmonles before they are died down, or to wall 
untl] spring for that operation ?—PiROxv. 

[It is not a good plan to cut off the leaves of Paeomes 
before they die down Let them decay naturally, astd 
then they eon be removed .) 

2274. — Marketing Soorzonera —Will you pl eas* 
to tell me the proper wey to eeod this root to market? I 
do not know whether to bunoh It or not—R sast Mqxbt. 

[Scorzonera ie sent to market tied in bunches, and there 
is an illustration of a market tunefi in this issue of Gar- 
dxhixg, p. USX. This shows the right way tf preparing it 
for sale. The same answer applies to another query on 
the same subject.] 

2276.—Unhealthy IStephanotls.-I have a large 
8l*phanotts. The buds are always eaten off, and I oaa 
get no flowen. It produoee plenty of wood. Are ants 1s- 
jurious to It? If eo, please aend remedy; also for mealy 
bug.—J. S. Riley. 

[Ar the Stephanotie in question produces plenty <y 
growth and little flower, if vs probably not the right kind; 
there ie no doubt about there being two distinct varieties , 
the one free-flowering and the other the reverse. Another 
cause may be the presence of mealy bug, with which the 
plant ie evidently swarming. To remedy this, oontinuous 
sponging with soapy water is required, and syringe the 
foliage thoroughly and frequently with a mixture of 
paraffin and water—a large wineglassful <tf the former to 
S gallons of the latter ; keep the mixture well stirred mint 
using, and, i f the run should shine out strongly after if ir 
applied, the glow should be shaded, or the ’ 
blwtertd. The house should be thoroughly 
painted. Ants are not injurious.] 

2276. —Truffles.—Ie the enolowd fungus a genuine 
edible Traffic ! It was found j ait appearing above the ear- 
faoe of the ground, and the larger specimens have a 
rugged, notohy exterior. Some ere white, but seem to 
turn blaok ; one or two are yellowish. The specimens asst 
have been gathered some days.—E. M. 

[The fungi you send are not Truffles, or even allies of 
Truffles. They belong to a worthiest, non-subterranean 
fun^us named Scleroderma vulgare, an ally qf Puf-balts. 

2277. —Heating a greenhouse.—I have a lean-to 
greenhouse, 10 feat long by 6 feet wide. Will you kindly 
inform me If it oan be heated during the winter with an 
oll-etove? If eo, what kind of oil to burn, and what 
would be the oheapeet stove to obtain for this purpose, 
and what degree of temperature should be kept up?— 
W. B. Dat. 

[An oil-stove will answer to heat a small greenhouse 
during the winter to AO degs. or 45 degt. sufficiently to ex¬ 
clude frost and damp. A higher temperature should not 
be aimed at, because, if overheated, the fumes that arise 
therefrom are most objectionable. Almost any one of the 
numerous kinds of stoves advertised would answer the 
purpose, and the best paraffin oil only should be «red. It 
can be obtained of any oilman.] 

2278. —Apples for dessert and kitchen use.— 
Will you kiodly name six good kinds of Apples for dessert, 
and also six large and good keeping Apples for cooking 
purpose* T-Appls. 

[Six good kinds of dessert Apples are as fellows—vis., 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Cornish GilRfiower, 
Lamb Abbey Pearmain, Margil, and Feam's Pippin. 
Six for kitchen use: Wellington, Blenheim Orange , Atfris- 

ton, Hambledon Detut A ns, Bets Pool, and Norfolk Beat* 
fin.] 

2279 . —Unhealthy India-rubber-plant leaves. 
—Will you please to tell me the oauae of my India-rubber- 
plant leaver turning brown and blotched, like the oae en¬ 
closed ? It Is about six yean old, and wee re-potted list 
year, and now every new leaf that opens after a time toms 
off In the aame way.—E thbl J. 8. 

[The plant in question hat almost certainly been allowed 
during its growing period in the past summer to become 
very dry at the root. When this is the cate the damage is 
not apparent at the time, but shows itself some time after 
in the manner your plant ie now doing The soil around 
its roots should always be kept fairly moist, and if should 
never be allowed to stand in a cold draught of air, as that, 

too, will cause its leaves to become diseased.] 

2220.—Unfruitful Damsons and Bigg Plum.— 
Can you advise me regarding my Damson-trees ? I have 
two, and also an Egg Plum. They have bsen planted Ms 
yean (young treee); they have never made any attempt 
to bloeeom yet Would it be well to try root-pruning?— 

[Certainly if would be a good plan to try root-pruning 
in the manner often recommended in the pages of Gar- 

DSXIXG.] 

2281.—Unhealthy Marie Louise Pears.—Plea* 
tell what Is to be done to a standard Marie Louise Pear- 
tree to make it produce better frail ? It has vary few 
Pears on It, and all are blotched and spotted, Ilka the 
specimens cent—M. G. T. 

[The Pears sent were soabby and cankered, almost 
always the result of the roots having found their way 
down into a bad subsoil The best plan will be to tut 
them at ones and re-plant in good, turfy loam. This will 
most likely indues fruitfulness and also the bringing 
forth of healthy fruit.] fre I 
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2282.—Diseased Apple-tree,—I would be obliged 
tt you oould toll me whet is the metier with the enclosed 
beunoh taken from an Apple-tree. Newly every pert of 
the tree la in the eune condition, except a young branch 
growing from the lower part of item and one growing from 
the root It bore fruit thle year; but each Apple had a 
worm In It* What can I do!-Bmonrauu 
[The portion of branch from an Apple-tree tent toot 
perfectly dead with canker It is useless attempting to 
renovate a tree in such a condition. Destroy it at once, 
and plant a healthy young one, but not in the same spot 
essaetly as the old one was. Take out a good hole, and 
plant the young tree in some fresh, turfy loam. The sub¬ 
ject fruit-tree planting is often noticed at this season of 
the year in Gardbbing, so you had better carefully follow 
the advice given therein on the subject. If you wish for a 
good kitchen Apple, plant a Wellington; if one for dessert, 
then Cox's Orange Pippin.) 

228 $.—Hardy Heaths.—Will you 'please to tell me 
how I should prepare a bed for theee Heaths, supposing I 
got plants of good kinds now ? What soil Is suitable, and 
do thev need protection through the winter? I live in a 
very windv. unsheltered place, but oould give them a south 
bonder, alightly sheltered.—O am 
[Hardy Heaths can be planted at once, and the tori soil 
for them consists of turfy peat and loam, roughly broken 
up; the position chosen should be free from stagnant 
moisture , and, as the spot is a windy one, a slightly- 
sheltered south border would be an advantage for them. 
They are perfectly hardy, and require no protection 
w hatever in the winter.) 

2284.— Covering a yard with glass.— Between 
the tenement parte of two houses is a yard, divided in the 
centre by a wall, m >kiog a long yard of 82 feet by 6 feel 
If this bad a glass not and end, maklog a sort of conser¬ 
vatory, would it answer? The bouse stands facing the 
west, and, of oourse, this part (the rear) taoes the east. 
Tbs tenement parte are only two etoriee high ?— Nsmo. 

[The space in question, if covered with glass, and 
heated, and ventilated in the roof, should form a very 
useful structure to grow many kinds of greenhouse plants 
in. It would make a capital place to shelter and flower 
Chrysanthemums in in the autumn.) 

2286. — Aspect for lean-to greenhouse-— What 

Is the beat aspect or posidon for a lean-to greenhouse?— j 
Nxmo. | 

[All things considered, a south aspect is the best for a 
lean-to greenhouse, and, if in a position sheltered from 
worth and east winds, so much the better.) 

2288.—Oll-etove in a greenhouse.—will you 
kindly tell me If the smell from a petroleum oil-stove In a 
•mall greenhouse would In any way be injurious to the 
plants as long as there was ventilation at the top?—A 
Balf-Mooh. 

(The fumes from an oil-itove are eertaivly not good for 
plants, and a stove should not be used if other means of 
hooting eon be devised. To counteract the bad effects of 
seen the best constructed ones as much ventilation should 
be given to the greenhouse as possible.) 

2287. — Treatment of Coleus-plante-— Will you 
kindly Inform me the best treatment for my Coleui- 
planto at this time of the year? The leaves are drop- 
lag off them. I am now keeping them In a verandah. 
Would it be advisable to put them into a frame whioh oan 
bn heated 1-Novics. 

[These are tender plants, and should at once be re¬ 
moved from the verandah to the warm frame. They 
should be kept Just moderately moist at the root* during 
the winter, and stand where they can get as much light as 
possible, and in a temperature not lower than 50 degs., 
otherwise they will probably die.) 

2288. — Plants for a cold greenhouse.— Having 
Just built a small greenhouse, and Undine It not con¬ 
venient to pat In the heating apparatus this winter, I 
timid feel obliged If you would kindly Inform me wbat 
plants I oould safely buy to stand the winter without heat 
Would Beeee In pots stand the frost? I shall be able to 
•took it in spring.—A* Old Sobscribbr 

[Roses in pots would do well in a cold greenhouse during 
the winter, and so would Japanese Primroses. Carna¬ 
tions in pots oould be wintered well in such a structure, 
and bedding Ca’eeolarias would probably survive an ordi¬ 
nary winter. If only one kind of plant eon be obtained, 
then fill the house with Roses.) 

2189.—Parsley for show.—I have a Parsley-plant, 
which took third prise at our lcoal show, and I wish to 
preserve it for showing next season, if possible. I have 
put It In a pot in a very dark outhouse for fear cf frost, 
and the leaves are withered end turned yellow. Whst oan 
I do?— vAMD A. 

[Parsley is quite hardy, and when your plant came 
back from the show you should have planted it out again 
in the open border, although it would have been of no 
value for show next season, because it would have been 
sure to run to seed in the spring. Throw it away now, 
and sow some seed early in the spring, and raise a batch 
Of young ones. If you can get some young plants of a 
good sort now you might plant them in good soil in the 
open garden, and then you would have two strings to your 
bow.) 

2290 . — Unhealthy Thong Lily (Imanto- 
pbylium) leaves.— I should be mooh obliged if you 
will tell me what affects the enoloeed leaves of Imanto- 
phyllnm ? - Miss Daybkll. 

[Apparently the leaves are blistered by the sun striking 
them when wet or from want of sufficient ventilation, if 
you will state particulars cf your treatment we may be 
able to state more definitely what is the matter with them 
and suggest a remedy .] 

229L— Unhealthy Wax flower-plant (Hoya oar- 
nosa).—I had a plant of this given me some elx month! 
no then la goed condition. I put it In a sunny parlour 
window; bat soon after I had It Its leaves began to fall 
off, and now it is in the condition of the shoot sent. What 
oan I do?—W. A. X. 

[Judging from the shoot sent, the plant in question is 
nearly or quite dead. The best plan trill be to throw it 
away and pet another in the spring. Wax-flower-pla nts 
do very well in a warm, tunny wvndow; but they must 
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2292 . — Wintering a Pelargonium and 
Fuchsia.—I have a Slagle-flowered Pelargonium and a 
Fuchsia. The flowers of both went off a month ago. I 
have no greenhouse, and, being afraid of frost, put all three 
plants In an outhouse a week since, and now there Is not 
a leaf on the Fuchsia and very few on the Pelargonium. 
Will yon be good enough to tell me what to do with them 
to keep them through the winter ?—Vanda. 

[The Pelargonium and Fuchsia had better be removed 
to your sitting-room window, or to any similar light posi¬ 
tion indoors from which frost is excluded, and just give 
enough water to the rooks during the winter to keep the 
shoots from shrivelling, increasing the supply when they 
put forth fresh growth in the spring. When this is the 
case they can be re-potted into a compost of sandy loam.) 

2293. — Heating a greenhouse.— How much piping 
would heat efficiently a greenhouse 11 feet by 10 feet ana 
11 feet high in oentre of span-roof? Would 40 feet of 
4-inch piping be sufficient to heat a house of the abrve 
dimensions with a good boiler ?-An Old 8uBscRiB*a. 

[To heat efficiently a greenhouse of the dimension* 
stated a flow and return U-ineh hot-water pipe should run 
along both the sides and ends of the how, whioh would 
be a few feet more than the quantity estimated. It is 
a very false economy to stint the piping. A saddle boiler 
well set would be the beet one to have, as it is capable of 
consuming almost any kind of fuel, and, therefore, is very 
economical.) 

2294. — Fowl-manure for the garden.— What is 
the beet way of uotng fowl-manure In the garden 1 1 have 
been told it Is apt to burn plants.— Vanda. 

[Fowl-manure is very strong, and, if used too freely by 
itself near the roots of plants, it is apt to bum them; but, 
if mixed with about turn-thirds of its bulk of ordinary dry 
soil, and applied as a top-dressing, or dug into the 
ground, it forms a powerful and excellent manure.] 

2296 —Wintering a Palm.—I have a Palm, whioh I 
kept in the parlour until three weeks ago, when It seemed 
to fade. I then moved It Into the kitchen, but it seemed 
to quite dry it up, the leaves turning qnlte brown. C*n 
you please tell me what to do with It, and how to keep it 
during the winter? The heat In the kitchen is up to 
60 degs. in tbs daytime and about48 degs. at night Doss 
It want to be watered every day at thle time oi the year ?— 
Pot Paxm. 

[Judging from the description sent cf the state of the 
Palm tn question, we should imagine that it is dead, or 
nearly so. Probably the dry heat in the kitchen has 
caused its brown appearance. If you trill send a leaf of 
it we trill tell you \f you have any chance of saving it, 
providing there is life still left in it. Certainly it does not 
want water every day now.) 

2296 —Wintering Tiger-flowers ' (Tigridiae).— I 
should be glad to know what Is the best way of keeping 
Tigridiae during winter to ensure their blossoming next 
yeer. I have them In scarlet, yellow, and white. They 
are still in the open ground where they flowered, and 
some are In pots plunged In the open border. Could they 
be allowed to remain as they are undisturbed for the 
winter?-H aras. 

(In warm localities and in light soils the bulbs of the 
Tigridiae may be allowed to remain undisturbed during 
the winter for a year or two; but. as a general rule, it is 
best when the foliage decays in the autumn to carefully 
lift the bulbs and hang them up in bunches in a cool, airy 
place until next planting time, about the end of March.] 

2297.— Manuring a vegetable garden.- 1 have 
juat got some rotten manure to spread upon my vegetable 
garden; but I have sinoe read In Gardbxing that lime is a 
good thing for destroying caterpillars. Would it be better 
to use the lime before putting on the manure? I am 
afraid that if the manure is not used soon It will lose Its 
virtue.—C. B. 

[Give the ground a good dressing over with lime first, 
and then in a few days afterwards .spread the manure 
and dig it in.] 


2298.—Tuberous Begonias and Clematis from 
seed.— Cau tuberous Begonias and the pale lUao 
Clematis be grown from seed, and, If so, when and In 
what should It be sown ? I eared some from my plants 
this autumn, and was curious to know whether It was any 
nee.— Cam. 

[Both these plants can be raised from seed. The best 
time to sow the Begonia seed is about the beginning of 
February, in pans filled with finely-sifted peat, leaf-mould, 
and sand. The pans should be placed in a heat of about 
55 degs. or 60 degs., and keep the soil just damp. Clematis 
seed is better sown as soon as ripe in vans of rather light 
soil, placed in a cold frame protected from severe frost 
during the winter.] 

2299 -Hardiness of Gazaniaa.—Will you please 
to tell me if Gasanias are hardy ?—Hiromdillb. 

[These plants are not hardy, and should certainly have 
the protection of a greenhouse in winter.] 

2800— 1 Tree leaves on a lawn. -I have some 
trees on a lawn, and now that the leaven are falling, I 
find that the turf is covered with them. Would it be ad¬ 
visable to allow toe leaves to remain or not ? Would they 
act as manure If left ? -W. T. B., Essex. 


[It would not to a good plan to allow the tree leaves to 
remain on the lawn. They should be raked up as they 
fall, and, when they are all down, sweep the turf quite 
dean, and give a good rolling. The dead tree leaves so 
removed can be used to make hot-beds, or to rot down for 
leaf-mould if of Oak or Beech.] 


2301,—Growing Agrimony.-1 with to grow some 
Agrimony. Will you kindly Inform me where I out ob¬ 
tain toe seed, when it should be town, and 'give general 
Instructions •• to Its cultivation ?— Whalby. 


[Seed of this plant can to obtained through any respect¬ 
able seedsman. Sow it in March in a warm position in 
the open air in any ordinarily good garden soil. When 
the planls are large enough to handle, prick them out in 
light soil a few inches apart, and about the first week in 
May they may be planted out where they are to remain in 
any good garden soil, and all the attention they require 
afterward* is to keep the ground around them free from 
weeds. They can afterward* be increased bu aivfffpn of 

th* rook,) . * 


2802.— Pruning a Passion-flower. — will you 
kindly tell If the Passion-flower should be pruned I It so, 
at what time of the year ?—V. Boyli. 

[Passion-flowers require pruning when the wood is too 
thick, and U is better done in the spring, just before growth 
eommenoes. The shoots that are left in after the thinning 
should not be topped, but allowed to remain at full length. 
So treated many more flowers are produced than is the 
ease when they are shortened back.] 

2803—Bacharla not flowering.—I have two pots 
of the Amason Lily (Eucbarie araaaonioa). whioh are kept 
in toe Ouoambsr-houee, and whioh oonfinoklly throw up 
new leaves, bat never bloom. The foliage is perfectly^ 
clean and healthy, and they have not been disturbed for 
18 months. What oan 1 do to indues them to flower?— 
Hbrox. 

[The best plan to adopt to induce the plants in question 
to produce flowers will be to diminish for a time the supply 
of water to the mote, only giving sufficient to prevent the 
leaves flagging much. This wiuinduce the bulbs to ripen, 
and then, when a full supply of water is again given to 
them, they will probably throw up flower-spikes.) 

2304. — Treatment of Vines In antumn. — I 
should be glad to know what special treatment Vines 
under glam require In toe autumn. Mine are not in very 
satisfactory condition, and f therefore wish to improve 
them, if possible, without lifting the roots.-V itm. 

[There is an excellent article on this subject in this issue 
cf Gardrning, p. 1,59, which will give aU the advice re¬ 
quired. This answer also applies to two other queries re¬ 
ceived on the tame subject.] 


TO OOBBBSPONDHNTB. 

Headers wfU kindly bear in mind that, as we haw to go to 
press seme time bs/bn the daUcf publication, their question*, 
•shiah are carefully considered, cannot to answe r ed in the 
first number issued after they are rece i ved. 

We should be glad if readere would r eme mb e r that we do 
not answer queries by post, and that we aarnnot u ndertake to 
forward letters to corr es pondents. 

E. P.—A aloe-looking and well-flavoured Apple, not 
quite ripe. We should like to see it again In bettor con¬ 
dition - G. Fox Allen. —Please repeat query about un¬ 

healthy shrubs la pots. J . H.— Tea-plant: The blaok 

and green Tea-plants are both figured in Gard bring, 
Jane 4th, 1881. - W. C Miles .—Seedling tonal Pelar¬ 

goniums : A gathering of nloe bright flowers; but not 

superior to many other kinds in oommeroe.- R. E — 

Dead oaaary: We do not undertake to examine dead 

birds. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND PBU1T. 

Naming plants,— Persons who wish plants te to 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens ws mean a complete moot of (to plant with 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which U may M mourately identified, Ws do not name mart 
(ton four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists' flower s, sueh at Boses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Arnicas, as these oan only to oorrsctly named by 
a specialist who has (to s tr a w s of comparison at hand. 

Any oo m munioations respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel wMch should to 
addressed to (to Editor of Gaaduihg Illustratxd, 17, 
aouthampton-strest. Strand, London, W.Ch 

Names of plants.— Fanny.— Red Finger Grass 
(Digttarla sangninalts), occasionally found la Britain but 

naturalised, a native of Europe.- J. B .—A Campanula: 

but cannot name from leaves only. The other email 
specimen, apparently a Gheinnthos; but cannot deter¬ 
mine from such a scrap.- J. P. Lowes — Spatula-leaved 

flea Lavender (Statioe epatulata), a hardy variety, not 

indigenous, bnt a native of Barbary.- John Lesper.— 

Oooldium oriepum, a good Orchid.- C. E. M’Olintock. — 

Ferns: 1,2, 3, All varieties of the Broad Prioklj -toothed 

Fern (Laetrea dllatate). - Subscriber. — Norway or 

Platanus-leaved Maple (Aoer platanoides).-P. Green. 

—An Aoacda; but oannot name from leaves only.- 

Hi F.— Shrub, ooxnmon Sweet Bay (Lauras nobilia); tho 
other speolmep, Frenoh Lavender (Lavandula 8t»ehse). 

-IF. V. — Lapegeria rcsea.- Pepper.—1, Not a 

Roronla, but a Dlcstoa, oannot toll which without flowers; 

2. Cannot name from leaves only.- Chic. - Lapageria 

alba- Romeo —1, 8oapy Aloe (Aloe eaponarla); 2, 

Wollaston’s Prickly Shield Feral Poly stlohum Wollaatonl); 

3, Branching Maiden-hair Fern (Adlantum formosum); 4, 

Toothed Club Moss (Lyoopodium dentloulatum).- F. B. 

Meteyard.— Arbor-vitaee; please *end larger specimens. 

- 8 J .—Kerris Japonlca.-Jf. C— Yellow-flowered 

Fumitory (Oorydalls lutes), a native plant. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We oan only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names Of fruit.—A B. — Pears : 1. Fondants 
d’Automne; 2, Pltmarton Duobees; 8, Glou Moroeau ; 4, 

Marie Loulae.- J. T. T., Bideford.— Apple, Cornish 

Qilliflower.- T. T.—Pears: 1, Glou Moroeau; 2, Vicar 

of Wlnkfleld : 8, Bad specimen, oannot name; 4, Marie 

Louise; 6, Old Beigamotto.- T. P. P—Peats: 1, Glou 

Moroeau; 2, Bennd de Caplaumont; 8, Fondanto 
d’Automoe ; 4, Beurr6 Hardy.— Geo. C. Turner.—Font, 

Glou Moroeau- An Old Subscriber.— Apples: 1, Flower 

of Kent; 2, Not reoognleed.-IF. Ntcofi.—Apples: 1. 

Wellington or Dumelow’s Set dllng; 2, Dutch Mlgnonne ; 
Pears : 8, Ducheee d’Angouldme; 4, Doyenr* Gris ; 

Josephine de Mallnea.- Flag.— Applet: 1, Grange's 

Pearmain ; 2 Wad hum Pippin.- H. E. Jacobs, — 

Apples: 1, Echllnvllle; 2, Rltoton Pippin; Pears: l and 2 

Identical, Marie Louise.-IF. A. Maclure Phillips.— 

Apples: 1, Small Emperor Alexander; 2, A local kind, 
which we cannot name; 8, Yellow Ingeetre; 4. King of tbe 

Pippins- Cato.— Apples: 1, Winter Hawthoraden j % 

Red Hawthoraden ; 8, Irish Peaoh; 4 and 6 are identical, 
Cellini, bnt peel lie best, and it Is a kind that vaxlea 
very mud) as to flavour,-f— IF. S, Smith.— Apple 
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Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling.—--JBT. M. JF.— Pear, 

Souveqlr da Oangrts.-JET. Cox. —Apple, Echltnville. 

- E. Thornton.— Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 3, 

Blenheim Orange; 3, Wadhurst Pippin; 4, Bedfordshire 

Foundling.- Neta.— Apples : 1, Blenheim Orange; 2, 

King of the Pippins.- Jos. Pratt.— Apples: e, Lord 

Snffleld ; /, Five Crowned or London Pippin ; g, Ribston 
Pippin ; h, Aoklam's Rasset J. C. SccmmelL— Apples: 

Keswick Oodlln ; 6, Beauty of Kent: 7, Seek no Farther; 

Hawthornden.—— J. K.— Apple, Blenheim Orange.- 

Jf. A. Woosnam .—Apples t 1 and 2 identical, Cellini; 3, 

Flower of Kent; Pear, Bsurrl Boeo.- S. Jackson.— 

Apples: 1, Dutch Mignonne ; 2, Hoary Morning ; 8. King 
of tne Pippins : 4, Mloohall Crab ; 5, Not known ; 6, Frenon 

Crab.- F. J.— Pear, Glou Moroeau.- WhitJcirk .— 

Apples: 1, Winter Hawthornden ; 2, King of the Pippins; 

8 and 4 identical, Cox's Orange Pippin- J. B. Ferry.— 

Apples : 1, Blenheim Orange ; 3, Wellington; 3, Hawthorn' 
den ; 4, King of the Pippins; 6 and ft, Looal kinds, not 
known. Other kinds bad specimens; please send again. 



2071.— Bees leaving their hive.— The 
loss of the stock wm probably owing to the 
attack of robber bees and wasps. Weak colonies 
are frequently at the close of the honey season 
attaoked, robbed of their honey, and destroyed 
by the bees of strong hives. Great o&re should 
always be exercised in feeding, that no syrnp be 
split or smeared about the outside of hives, as 
this is sure to attraot robber bees. The entrances 
of hives shonld also be contracted when food is 
being supplied to enable the inmates to defend 
themselves against the attaoks of robbers. It 
often times requires great patienoe and skill on 
the part of the bee-keeper to pat a atop to 
robbing and fighting when it has been going on 
for any length of time. Wasps have been un¬ 
usually abundant daring the past season, and 
have done mnoh damage among weak oolonies. 
All syrnp feeding shonld be completed by the 
middle of October.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

2305.—Condiment for poultry.—will , *DoultIng l ,, 
or some other reader of Gardbntng, kindly give me a recipe 
for making a good oondiment for poultry, to keep them la 
a good laying oondltlon during the winter months ?—Thob. 
F. WrLsoN. 

2306 — Dimensions of a fowl-house.— Can any 
reader of Gardening tell me.if a house 12 feet by 8 feet by 
7 feet high 1 b sufficiently large to keep 100 fowls in ? And 
what Is a good average number of eggs in a year for a 
■Ingle fowl to lay ?— Cap. 

2307.—Diseased turkeys. —My turkeys are suffering 
from a disease oalled “ snarls n In this oounty, which cause 
large swellings in each side of the head, and the bird dies 
in two or three days. Bleeding haa been tried without 
effeot. Can anyone suggest a remedy? — 0. L. P., 
Homer net. 

2303.— Plymouth Rocks.— Would "Boulting/* or 
some friend, please let me know what are the main points 
in Plymouth Books for exhibition ?— Busbrook. 

3809. — Preparing fowls for show. — Would 
"Doulting” please Inform me what treatment fowls 
Intended for show should get ? What kind of food is best, 
and whether or not thsy should be allowed to run with 
othar fowls during the winter months?—Hr. Gilbrrt. 

{An answer given by “ Doulting " in this issue of 
Gardening to No. 2162 gives the information required in 
this case also.] 

2310.—Unhealthy fowL— Can "Doulting” kindly 
Inform me what is probably the matter with an Anda¬ 
lusian cockerel of mine ? He walked about very slowly, 
and. almost ceased to eat; he did not orow, and stood 
about very much by itself. In about a week after being 
taken ill he would sneeze or oough, and whilst doing to 
he would make a squeaking noise, more so when picking 
up small corn. I gave him a dose of castor-oil, and night 
and morning a pill of Walton’s tonic paste. The bird is a 
little better, but not well.—H. G. J. 

23U.— Treatment of Andalusian pullets.— 
Will “Doulting” kindly give me some information with 
regard to two Andalusian pullets, hatohed 23rd last 
March ? At four months ana three weeks old they laid a 
few eggs, and then ceased to do so, and soon after seemed 
to be very mopish, and with soaroely any appetite, but a 
little better the last week. The birds are not so sharp 
and fresh-looking as I should like to see them, considering 
their age. They have a good house and dry run, and are 
fed on warm meal, Buok Wheat, and a little oorn.— 
H. G. J. 

2318.—Grossing breeds of fowls.—I should be 
glad to have advioe from “ Doulting” as to crossing my 
fowls. 1 have an Andalusian oookerel, hatohed last 
March, but not yet a good size. I have also a good white 
Brahma hen, 16 months old, a good-sized bird, also a good 
layer, and one good black Minorca hen. I have also some 
ten-week-old Houdan ohiokens. Would it be advlsablo to 
arose with either of the above, or to procure a male bird 
of another breed, suoh as dark Brahma, Spanish, or Ply¬ 
mouth Bock ? I might say the Houdaus are from prize 
birds. 1 like to see good-sized birds, something worth 

ooking at, and I wish to have them ae much as possible 
for egg rapply. I am desirous of improving the size of 
birds and eggs.—In pro via. 

2313.— Diseased turkeys.—win “Doulting,” or 
any one else, kindly give me information as to the 
came of, and cure for, a disease that haa been very, 
prevalent among my turkeys this year, and ooooerning 
Which 1 can find not nothieg in my bodif or from rpy I 
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neighbours, though I am told that other people have had 
turkeys so afllloted ? This disease takes the form of severe 
■welling in the head, chiefly between the beak and the 
eye, the risings being the Blze of a split Walnut. This 
usually causes temporary blindness to the birds, and fre¬ 
quently oomes on both sides of the head at onoe. Some 
swellings discharge, but others do not. The dlsoharge 
oomes from the eyes and nostrils. Old birds have suffered 
equally with the young ones, and I do not think one of 
the flock will eeozpe. The birds have plenty of good 
Grass run and are well fed and housed.—8 H. 

2314.—Management of Houdan chickens —1 
have some Houdan ohiokens two months old. I am able 
to let them run out on roads and Grass, and where 
ohlldren run about. I should like to know if It would 
hurt them in any way to oat a little of their topknot off 
on the sides, so that they can have a little better chanoe 
of seeing, as most of their topknots are large. My desire 
is chiefly that the fowls may not be frightened suddenly. 
I have not wanted to do It before, as I am obliged to keep 
them in a small run till about eight weeks old, owing to 
o«ts about the pises, only letting them out when I got 
time to mind them for half an honr or eo. I have had 
them out altogether the last fortnight, and they appear 
rather rough In their feathers, although they are feathered 
very well, 1 believe. They seem to eat pretty well. Is it 
poetible to help them about this time of their age and 
time of year ? They are fed on warm Barley-meal, Buck 
Wheat, Dari, and little Indian Oorn. Ie Dari a profitable 
food? I myself do not seem to care much about it, 
although the fowls eat It pretty well. 1 should be glad to 
have 11 Boulting's ” opinion.—H. G. J. 

REPLIES. 

2101.—Pekin ducks.—The legs and bill of the Pekin 
duck are of a deep yellow or reddl>h-orange colour; the 
lege are set far back, whloh makes the bird walk In a rather 
upright position. The oolour of the eggs, like those of other 
ducks, variee from a pure white to eream colour, or even 
darker.— Doulting. 

2077.— Unhealthy cockerels.— I am unable to assist 
" Jan Bez ” beyond suggesting that the ewellinge may be 
due to oaponialng. Have the cookerels been fed exactly 
at the other fowls in the yardl It not the food might 
aooount for their present unsatlsfsotory state.— Doulting. 

2070.— Plymouth Rock fowls.— **W. J.” may cross 
his Plymouth Rook hens with a oock belonging to the 
Houdan. Dorking, Game, or Indian Game breeds. Either 
of the crosses named woold produoe a table fowl of first- 
class quality, and shapely enough to please all but the 
most fastidious.— Doulting. 

2238. —Poisoning rabblta.-I! “Bell" 
engages an experienced trapper, per week, he 
will soon keep down the rabbits, and if within 
reach of a town, their sale will not only pay his 
wages, bat bring in a handsome profit. If they 
cannnt be sold, there are many hospitals would 
reoeive them thankfully for the patients ; the 
poor—espeolally the siok—prize the gift of a 
rabbit, and it would be a pity to poison what 
so many would be glad of as wholesome food.— 
B. B. 

2074.—Ohiokens with crooked bills. 

—I am not prepared to give the certain cause 
of chloks having crooked or cross bills, but I 
believe the evil to be hereditary. The deformity 
is not rare, but I have never noticed Brahmas 
affected in this way. It does not follow that 
the parents of the chicks were related, but it is 
very probable that some of the hens were bred 
from related stock. The giddy hen was, in all 
probability, the one which laid the eggs from 
which the ohioks were hatched. I do not con¬ 
sider the giddiness, in itself, had anything to 
do with the deformed ohicks; bnt the faot that 
this hen alone, although fed exaotly as the 
others, showed symptoms of disease, leads me 
to think she was the weakest bird in the lot, 
and would produoe the weakest offspring. Dizzi¬ 
ness is a symptom of apoplexy, and birds suf¬ 
fering from this complaint shonld be reduced a 
little in condition, or they will die suddenly. 
Apoplexy itself is the result of over-feeding. 
I advise "Brahmas" not to breed from the 
cross-billed ohioks.— Doulting. 

2078.— Hen dying suddenly. —“ Birds’" 
hen died through being crop-bound; this means 
that the passage from the orop to the stomach 
was closed, and no matter how mnoh the bird 
might eat it oould not reap any benefit from 
the meal. The cause is too often improper 
feeding. Large quantities of whole grain given 
at irregular intervals and a laok of water would 
be sufficient to aooount for this disease making 
its appearanoe. If the disease is to be cured 
without much trouble it must be taken in hand 
at onoe. The first thing to be done is to plaoe 
the fowl in a comfortable coop where she will 
not find any food, and at intervals of a few hoars 
ponr a little warm water or salad oil down her 
throat. The orop shonld then be kneaded between 
the finger and thumb, and the operation be 
repeated when the next dose is administered. 
If the oil or water be well mixed with 
the contents of the orop there is a probability 1 
that the food will be digested, and the organ* 
resume its wonted functions. Bnt in extreme 
oases the orop should be opened and its qontegts 


removed. This is done by outting a small open¬ 
ing In the npper part of the orop, and taking 
out the food by means of the handle of a spoon 
or the fioger. Every particle should be re¬ 
moved, and the passage to the stomach be left 
open. The skins should be sown separately— 
that is, the inner skin be sown up first, and an¬ 
other set of stitohes be made to close the outer 
one. The fowl must be kept on a rather spar- 
iog allowance for tome little time, and no water 
should be given until the opening is nearly 
healed. Sufficient moisture will be obtained 
from the warm, sloppy food whloh should be 
given in suoh oases. " Birds ” shonld en¬ 
deavour to feed properly in the future, and thus 
avoid all risks.— Doulting. 

2073.— Space for Spanish fowls. —If I 
were about to commence poultry keeping, and 
had as much ground at my disposal as 
"Hatton” has, I should first divide it into 
three or four runs of equal size. This would 
allow me to keep a oonple of breeding pens, and 
leave one or two runs free for ohicken-rearing. 
I do not mean to say that I should go iu exten¬ 
sively for breeding, bnt I consider it right to 
breed a few pallets for one’s own requirements, 
whenever there is snffioient spaoe to do so. In 
"Hatton’s" case, there would thus be four 
runs, eaoh 18 yards by 7£ yards, and each run 
shonld afford plenty of accommodation for four 
or six hens, even after a oorner has been taken 
to ereot a house upon. My reply on page 442 
will give some idea as to the spaoe required for 
this purpose. Were I in " Hatton’s ” plaoe, I 
shonld be disposed to raise the house itself 
about 18 inches or two feet from the ground ; 
then, if some boards are placed round toe sides 
it wonld be possible to provide a shelter for the 
birds from sunshine or rain without compelling 
them to retire into their sleeping quarters. The 
divisions between the runs may be made of wire¬ 
netting, bat, in order to prevent fighting 
between tbe cocks it would be well to use some 
thin boarding for two feet or 30 inches from the 
around. This should be afterwards gas-tarred 
from time to time, and will last for many yearn. 
—Doulting. 

2162.—Feeding poultry for showing. 
—I have not a standard of the points of Saltan 
fowls by me, nor do I know whether one is pub¬ 
lished. I oannot, therefore, answer " Hen wife’s” 
question as I should like to do. The oolour of 
the Sultan is a pure white; this includes the 
crest, as well as the remainder of the plamaee. 
The orest is more ereot than that of most Polish 
fowls, and does not hide the eyes. The comb 
consists of two spikes in front of the crest. The 
birds are muffled and whiskered round the 
throat, like Houdans. The legs are very short, 
and feathered to the toes, the thighs being also 
abundantly, and vnltnre hooked. The legs are 
of a whitish-tint, and the feet were at first 
provided with five toes, as in the oase of the 
Dorking. Of late, however, this feature is un¬ 
certain, and four-toed birds will pass mnstsr. 
The standard has apparently varied from time to 
time, for at one period the beard was not insisted 
upon. The tail of the oook shonld be very foil 
and flowing. As regards preparation for show¬ 
ing, I should advise "Henwife” to select her 
birds about a week before the date of the show. 
The legs and feet shonld then be carefully 
washed, also the orest, if necessary, and the 
birds be placed in a nioe dry room, the floor of 
which has been oovered with clean straw. If 
some Wheat be first scattered over the floor the 
birds will soratoh amongst the straw, and thus 
clean themselves without further trouble ; bnt 
if the fowls have not been running on Grass it 
will probably be neoessary to carefully wash 
the whole of the plumage with soap and warm 
water. The legs and feet shonld be done first, 
and the water be thrown away, so as not to make 
the rest of the plumage worse. The head 
should come next, and afterwards the re¬ 
mainder of the fowl. The plumage should first 
be thoroughly soaked by the aid of a sponge, 
and then bs as thoroughly washed with the 
sponge and good yellow soap. Every feather 
mnst be cleaned, and afterwards, by means of 
rinsing waters, every particle of soap must be 
removed, or the feathers will adhere to eaoh 
other. The drying shonld be partially accom¬ 
plished with the aid of a oiean towel, and the 
bird may then be placed in a lined basket before 
a good fire. Care, of course, most be taken 
thftt tb 9 watof uied is not top warm. $oige 
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washers use a last rinse of eold water, whioh 
serves as a refresher. From the above descrip¬ 
tion, it will be seen, the ordeal is a trying one, 
and a novice can scarcely hope to sucoeed the 
first time. Yet, if the work be not well done 
It is hardly possible to win, for Sultans have 
usually to take refuge in the variety class where 
the competition is generally pretty strong. Sul¬ 
tans require a good Grass run as much as any 
white fowls; for if they are kept in a dirty 
run the leg-feathering suffers, and the birds 
stand a poor chance in competition, for they 
have lost one of their chief ornaments. As re¬ 
gards food, it is well to use good sound oatmeal 
principally for the last fortnight, mixed with a 
little Indian meal, and this should be prepared 
by mixing with boiling water. Some whole 
Wheat should be given for the evening meal, 
and an occasional feed of Hempseed will make 
the comb look brighter and add to the appear¬ 
ance of the fowl. The birds should be kept in 
the straw-littered room until the date of the 

■hoW.— -DOULTING. 


BIRDS. 


fire. In a few seconds cut in four with a sharp 
knife, and turn the pieces. When done, place 
the scones in rows in a shallow box against 
each other; this is to soften them. Their 
goodness depends upon their being lightly 
mixed and quickly baked. This is a Scotoh 


recipe.—O ns. 



PORTABLE 
GREENHOUSES 

No. 2, Span-roof, Tenant's 
Fixture, pretty, cheap, and 
well constructed, complete 
with staging, painted 2 
coats, and carriage paid to 
any Btation in England. 
Loughborough Hot-water Apparatus extra as below. 


Size. Price, h.w.ap. 
20ft. by 12ft. £29 0 £ 8 0 

24ft. by 13ft. £35 0 £10 0 

30ft. by 13ft. £43 10 £11 5 

40ft. by 14ft. £57 10 £12 10 

_of Conservator inrf, Green¬ 
houses, Ac., with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


Price, n.w. ap. 
8ft. by 6ft £ 8 10 £4 14 

lift, by Sft. £11 0 £5 0 
14ft. by 9ft £18 5 £5 10 
18ft by 10ft. £24 15 £8 0 

ILLUSTRATED 8HEETS 


DEANE & CO., 

Horticultural Builders and Hot-Water Engineers, 



C. FRAZER, Horticultural Buildbr 

CUCUMBER 
FRAMES. 

Lights, glazed with 
21-oz. glass, painted 
three ooats. 

Sft by4ft...£2 5 0 
12ft. by 4ft... 2 15 
16ft.by4ft... 3 10 
20ft. Ly4ft... 4 10 
Cases, 7s. 

Carriage paid to any Railway Station In England and 
Wales ; also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 


Illustrated Catalogues, post free, two penny stamps. 


FARM l HOME 


The most successful Agricultural Journal ever founded 
in England. 

Beat medium for agricultural and 
household advertisements. 

Weekly One Penny, post free Three Half-pence. 
Monthly Fivepence, post free Sevenpence. 

“Farm and Home ” of October Sind contains the foUoioing 
Articles, Notes, die .:— 


ARABLE. 


HORSES. 


QUERIES. 

23 5.— Treatment of a budgerigar.— Can some¬ 
one kindly help me as to the treatment of my budgerigar? 
Up to three months ago he was quite well; he now sits 
most of the day moping on his perch, with his head In his 
wing. He has Millet-seed and Lettuce. For some time 
canary-seed was given him with the Millet: but 1 stopped 
it, fancying It to be the cause cf his moping. He is tame 
and feeds oat of my hand. He used to chatter incessantly ; 
now he is silent. He Is constantly eating when not mop¬ 
ing. He breathes and makes an odd sound as If he had 
asthma, but Is In a room with a fire.—B udobbioar. 

2316. — Canaries and pigeona. — Will someone 
kindly tell me a remedy for asthma, from which my canary 
Is suffering? It breathes with great difficulty, and is nearly 
choked sometimes. Also, what 1 oan give my pigeons, 
which have got the roup 1 They cough, and their mouths 
are filled with phlegm, and they breathe with difficulty. 
I should kill them Out as they are pets I do not like to. I 
let them out mostly, and feed them well.—W. G. 

REPLIES. 

2165. — Oaged birds.—“ O. E.’a ” plan will 
be a mistake ; they will either kill or starve each 
other out. I lost over twenty 1885 year birds 
and the same 1886 year birds. They were 
kept in an aviary 8 by 4 by 8, and the last one 
in each year knocked his brains out because X 
put him in a smaller cage. This year I was 
losing them in the same way; I therefore 
separated them and have not lost one since, 
and they are all in better health. They are all 
of my own rearing from the nest.—N. H. W. 

2163.—Canary ailing.— I find canaries 
frequently lose their voioe when moulting. If 
the bird does not recovor it in a few weeks, I 
should advise “Avi«” to give it 10 drops of 
glycerine to each ounce of drinking water, and 
plenty of stimulating food, such as Maw and 
Hemp seed in addition to the ordinary Canary 
and Millet. A morsel of fat baoon or suet for 
the bird to peck at is also of benefit in some 
cases.— Eve. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERY. 

2317.— Hard bacon.— I cure my own bacon, which is 
very good, with one exception, however-in the streaky 
parts the lean Is bard, Oan any reader of Gardening 
instruct me how to remedy this?— Subscriber khom the 
Commencement. 

REPLIES. 

2174.—Making pastry.—It seems to me 
the probable cause of the pastry sticking to the 
rolliog-pin may be rolling in the butter, al¬ 
though I know that it is no unusual thing to 
do. For myself, I rub in part of the butter 
into the flour, stir in as quickly as I can the 
water, roll out the pastry, break part of the 
butter into small pieces, and lay them on to the 
paste. Sprinkle a little flour on to the butter, 
to prevent its sticking, cover over the paste, 
and roll out a second time. The third time 
completes the prooess ; and I think you will 
find that it does not stiok. I may add that I 
always flour the rolling-pin.—M. H. 

- In making pastry I aiway find that the stiffer it is 

mixed the lighter it bakes. I always press the butter in 
a cloth before using it, to get out all the moisture, and 
have never found it stick to the rolling-pin,—Eva. 

2171.— Soda econea. —Put in a bisin 1 lb. 
of flour, pinch of salt, and 1 teaspoonful of 
soda. Mix with buttermilk to as wet a 
paste as possible to work with. Roll out in a 
round shape, and placeman girdle over! a .quick 

D i g Itlzfid by VjOOQIC 


WtSsmitTBSt I LONDON BRIDGE. 
THE CHEAPEST GLASS. 

OUT ANY 8IZEB. 

15-oa lfla, 21-os. 16s.. per 100 feet. 

Putty Id. per lb. 

Packages free. Over £3 carriage paid. 

Patent Glass Gutters, 6d. each. Glazier’s Diamonds, Is. to 
16e. each. 

Horticultural Paints, 28a. per owt. 

W. DAVIS A SON. lL Queen-street. Cardin. 

THE VICTORIA GREENHOUSES. 

OEND for our Price List and save 25 per cent. 

Q Catalogues post free. Greenhouses of every description 

instock -G. DAWSON, HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 

_ HIQHGATE HILL, N. _ 

G REE N HOUSES!— 

Before purchasing Greenhouses obtain an estimate (free] 
f'om us. 8pecial “JUBILEE" design, with Testimonials and 
General Catalogue, post free.—PEARCE & HEATLEY. The 
North Loudon Horticultural Works, Holloway rd., London,N. 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

VT The best and cheapest makers in the world —ALFRED 
PEEL & SONS, Head Offices : Wood-green, London ; Cannon- 
mills-bridgo, Edinburgh; Windhill, Bradford. Yorkihire; 
Phibaborough-rd.. Dublin. Awarded medal at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society’s Provincial 8how, Liverpool, July, 1886, for 
our £12 Paxton Greenhouse; also at the Great Horticultural 
Show, held at Hull Botanic Gardens, awarded Medal and 
First-class Certificate for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged 
by the judges and Press to be the cheapest and best value ever 
exhibited. Greenhouses oomplete from 50s Illustrated Cata- 
l ogue, with testimonials and Press opinions, 3 stamps. 

MANN & CO.’8 

If unrivalled as a Manure for general Horticultural purposes. 
It produoes magnificent Plants. Flowers. Fruits, and Vege¬ 
tables, and la invaluable to all who grow for exhibition. 

UNIVERSAL FERTILISER. 


Over 1,000 First Prises have been awarded to plants, ko. 
grown with thia manure. Tins, post free. 

In Bags, free on rail, Howden. 
UNIVERSAL I 71b. 141b. 28 lb. 561b. 1 owt 

FERTILISER, f 1/- 1/9 3/3 6/3 12 - 

Crushed Bones, beet qual. 1/- 16 2/9 4/0 8/- 

Terms, Cash with order. 

RICHARD MANN & CO., 

HOWDEN, E. YORKS. 


EPPS’S Setotei PEAT, 


ORCHID PEAT SPECIAL i HEATH PEAT, FERN Do. 
PEAT FOR AZALEAS I RHODODENDRON PEAT 

And for general purposes. Loam, Sand. Leaf-mould, Sphag¬ 
num, Cocoa-nut Fibre, Charcoal, and Nursery Stock, at the 
Old-established Horticultural Sundries Depot and Nurseries, 
RINGWOOD, HANTS. For Price Liat apply EPPS k CO. 

T ARGE GREENHOUSE, whioh has been 

■*“* erected five years, in three divisions, for Vines, Ac., t« be 
Sold cheaply, with Hot-water Pipes, Ac., as it stands.—For 
particulars and permission to view, address “ P. J. M.," care 

of_eepor. St. Geo rge’s House, Eaetcheap, London. 

Q|“E If |lf£Q — Catalogue of Improved Hives 
DEC 111 V CO* and Appliances, with drawings and 
prices free.—GKO. NEIGHBOUR A SONS, 127, High Holborn, 
W.C.; and 149, Recent-st., W. Established 1815. N.B.-Puic 
Geo. Neighbour A Sons’ Advt, in Gardening April to July. 

TyTEW INVENTION. — Just out. The 
IN “SIMPLE” VENTILATOR for Sash Windows. 
Gillie's Patent. No billiard, smoking, dining, sleeping, or 
living room Bhould be without this real oomfort and health¬ 
ful necessity. Invaluable tor hospitals, chapels, hotels, 
restaurants. Ao., do., as well as for private bou»es. No 
cutting away of walls or window*. No “ stuffiness, ’ summer 
or winter. No draughts. In appearance simply, an orna¬ 
mental cornice at the top of the window outride Fixed in 
a few minutes by anybody The best and cheapest thing of 
the kind ever known. Write for drawings and prioelto 
TREGGON A GO. (Sole Manufacturers in Great Britain and 
Ireland), York Works. Brewery road, London, N. City Ware¬ 
house and Offlco, 19. Jewin-street, E G Zino and Galvanized 
Iron Goods » f every deicrlption. Zinc Roofing, Felt Roof¬ 
ing, Corrd. Iron Rootiug. Heat Generators for Conserva¬ 
tories The oldest Firm In the Tr*4o. 


Barley, the price of 
Farming in the county of 
Durham 

Flooding, land subject to 
Mustard and Rape? how to 
utilise 

Wheat crop of 1887, the 
Willow, destroying wild 

CATTLE. 

Acorns for stock 
Diarrhoea, heifer suffering 
from 

Cow, a wasting 
Guenon escutcheon system 
Husk or boose in oalves 
Stock, get the beat 
Udder, swelling in cow’s 
Wintering store cattle 
economically 


DAIRY. 

Butter not ooralng 

Butter, holes in 

Ropy and strong-tasted 


FRUIT 

Fruit growers, an appeal to 


Breeding for bone 
Capped nocks, mare with 
Grease in mare 
Inflammation 
Mange in horses 
Shoeing stallion 
Btables and draught horses, 
management of 
Wintering pony 


HOPS. 

Hop culture 

LAW. 

Agricultural Holdings Act, 
scope of the 
Boundary question, a 
Gun and game lloenoe 
questions 

Holdings, re-taking 
Landlord and tenant 
Lawyer's expenses 
Lease, a sporting 
Manure, strong-smelling 
Maps, parish 
Mortgage questions 
Notioe of rate, publishing 
Notice to quit, improper 
Notice to quit, giving 
Rabbits, setting traps for 
Tithe question, a 


HOMS. 

Adelaide pudding 
Apple and bread-crumb 
pudding 
Batter pudding 
Beer, brewing small quan¬ 
tities of 

Beef or pork, spiced pickle 
for 

Braid-work, medallion 
Butter-Bcotch, making 
Buttons, new 
Cinnamon cake 
Cloaks, rough friese 
Occoanut tart 
Co-operation, an extension 
of 

Custard, a baked 
Dentists, women as 
Dogskin, removing grease 
from 

Dough dumplings 
Dovecotes . .... 

Dress crocheted, child ■ 
Dripping dumplings 
Dumplings to serve with 
meat 

Eggs in cakes 
Feathers, to clean 
Floors, clean wood 
Flour, boiled 
Fowl »nd savoury Rice 
Giblet pie 

Ginger pop for early use 

Gloves, knitted 

Green Tomato piokles, soy, 

Ao 

Hair, getting rid of 
Husband, a sunshiny 
Lamps, how to clean 
Lemon dumplings 
Lemon jaice, to preserve 
Linen, gloss tor 
Mice, destroying 
Needlework, new kind of 
Petticoat, trimming for 
knitted 
Piles 

Pine, polishing pitch 
Potato pudding 
Potato oske 
Pot boards 

Ring, to remove tight 
Sleep, positions that affect 
Sparrow net 
Sponge biscuits 
Stoves, best form of cook¬ 
ing 

Swiss roll 

Tapiooa and Apple pudding 
Tea stains, removing 
Teapot oosy covered with 
crotchet tabs 

Wisdom learnt from failure 
Women and dress 


MANURES. 

Poultry manure, the value 
of 

MAH KITS. 

Market Gardening. 

Asparagus, growing 
Crops, present appearance 
of 

Mushrooms, growing 
Peas, growing early 

MISCELLANEOUS 
NOTES A REPLIES. 

Eel-trap, ba 

Enclosure of land, the 
illegal 

Examinations, preDaring 
for agricultural 
Examinations, agricultural 
Leather, stains or dye for 
Meat, bad 

Pasteurian patient dead, 
still another 
Question, a simple 
Sea water, utilising 
’•*1ttae map 

Worms on lawn, destroying 

PASTURE. 

Experiments, pasture 
Hay, increasing yield of 
Lucerne 

Meadows, lime and pond 
refuse for 

PIGS. 

Castration of pigs 
Pig powders 

POULTRY. 

Dorkings, black-breaited 
red game and dark 
Eggs in winter, obtaining 
Egg-producing fowls, best 
Farm, poultry on the 
Fowls, ailing 
Hens, beBt food for laying 
Scotch-greys 

ROOTS. 

Roots, disposing of 
Swedes, applying mud to 

SHEEP. 

Donet horn sheep, femn- 
dity of 

Cheviot Shropshire cross, 
the 


Through all Newsagents, and from the Office: 37, South, 
am pton street, strand. London, W.C. 
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HEATING APPARATUS 


DESIDERATUM 


tinr >ort “ T«» G*»nu* U the be»t omniKd and meet interr«Unj journal at JU 
lnd that eiiiU. ”—J. Lir.nix. HmnU. Tl Thai excellent |*riodioal. The G»nu — 
We*»or Own, Brituh Hiutun. “ la decidedly ruperior to aey of the oklat 
nurrtali of the nine kind."-Ca jhlm Mooaa, Hotanir Har Unt. *<•</ n*y, N & W. 

1 In pralaa of lie merit 1 think 1 could aay anything, however Krone, tf 1 knew how 
• aay it rightly.*—Eouir Mauioci, hendon. 

Weekly, 4 d. ; post fret, 4 \d. Monthly, Is. 6d. 
post free, 1*. 9 d. 


Piiiininnini iiiiii ani.l^oiiillliiill 

—^ipr^ 

Straining Bolt and Holdfast. 

As illustrated above, prioe 3s. Sd. pei 
Driving Byes.-No. 631. Terminal Holdl 

>**. No. 633 a. 


pui nimiulmiiiiii r 


L &. U. fte^rdo*. - 

Beit Galvanised, Wire, 1/3, 1/8,1/9 per 100 yards. 

illustrated Catalogue on Ap^uoatioh 


$P£Hd? 


Full particular h and Local Agent’s address from 

R. JENKINS & CO., Rotherham. 


luO squares of glass, quality guaranteed 
16 os. 31 oz. or 300 squares 16-os., 8 by 

14 by 84 for 9s. Bd.^for 13s. Od. 6 , or 250 squares, 8 ft by 6 f, 
12 by 9 „ 9s. 6 d._ „ 13s. Od. or 930 squares, 91 by 

12 by 10 „ 10a. «d.^ „ 14s. 6 d. or 170 squares,9 by 7i, or 150 

14 by 10 „ 12s. 01.., „ 18s. Od. squares, 10 by 8, for 9 a 61. 

14 by 12 i, 17s. 6 d._ „ 34s. Od. Glass out to any size at the 

13 by 12 „ 12s. 0d.„ „ 18s. Od. above proportionate prioes. 

18 by 12 „ 31a Od.-. „ 31s. Od. Oarriase paid for all orders 

10 by 12 .,24s. Od. _ „ 35a. Od. over £3. All tlass is cut 
and paoked in own warehouse, and put direct on rail in sound 
condition. Best Linseed Oil Putty, Id. per lb Paints, 
ready mixed for use, in tins of 1 lb to 14 lb., at 5d. per lb. 
^penial Quotations given for large quantities. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
31 (late 141. Moor lane, Oripplegate, London, K.O. 

HREENHOUSES — GREENHOUSES. — All 

'"T intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Br»dford. The principal builders 
to ail the NobiJitr, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The beet and oheapest maker* in 
the kingdom. Catalogues, poet free, 2 stamps.—W 


Iron'FOunder8, Stourbridge. 


The best and cheapest in the market. 

Write for full particulars, also Illustrated Catalogue of our 


Hot-wat er Specialities, free. 


TOOPE’S HOT WATER HEATER 


Trial of early Potatoes 
Bupertuberution of Potatoes 

TREKS & SHRUBS. 

Koelreuteria panicnlata 
Clematis graveolens 
Tree of Heaven 
Sea Buckthorn 
Azale** mollis in antmnu 
A tine (seedling Oak 
Small leaved Cotoneaster 
Deciduous Cypress 
Veronica buxifolia 
Cupreasus Lawtoni&na 
erect a viridis 
Chinese Honey Locust 
Hardy Rhododendrons 
Hsdera maderiensis varie- 
gata 

Dwarf Japan Holly 

PROPAGATING. 

Oombretum purpureum 
Pelargoniums 
The Horticultural Oiub 
Prizes for border Oarna 
tions 

Carnations diseased 
Shelter for plants 

NOTES of the WEKK. 

Death of W. O. Rattray 
Anples decaying 
Chrysanthemum Mr. B. 
Brocklebauk 
Names of plants 
N *mes of fruits 

WOODS A FORESTS 

A cote on rabbits 
Woodland soenery 
Weymouth Pine 
Trees and soils 
The planting season 


FOR GREENHOUSES. 

GAS OR OIL. 

SEND STAMP FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

TOOPE & C2 

STEPNEY SQUARE.LONDONC 


Tii'lifi j|| IIL P^ III III hi Hi hi! iihu 

HORTICULTURAL CLASS 

List of Sizes and Prices on application. 

T. & W. FARMILOE, 

□LABS. OIL. AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Rochester Row, Westminster. London. 8 .W 


[E Cry of the Future— “I’ll have one I”— 
Leau-to Greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7ft, £6 10s.; span roof, 
s.; carriage paid to any station. The Little Wond°rs 
i-to, 66 s.: span roof, 75s.— 8 end stamp for Illustrated 
logue to J. AUTY, The West Kent Horticultural Works, 


Chr ysamhemnms. 

Chrjsanthe- 


Notes on 
mums 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Pine stove at Ohatswoith 
Plums 

Good rules for buying trees 
and plaats 
Notes from Suffolk 
Outdoor Grapes 
Formation of Vine borders 
Select lists of fruits 
Figs on walls 
Damsons 
Bidwell Peaches 
Manuring with baso slag 
Wire netting 
Lifting Morello Cherries 
Lofty names of fruits 
Lord Palmerston Peach _ 
Preserving W iL.-— «— 


logue to J. A- 

jrd. London. R.B 


For heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, Poultry-houses, to. 
The best and cheapest means for keeping out frost, damp, fro. 
Will burn without atteo lion for at ieast 21 hours. Gives off no 
smoke or smell whatever. The plants are kept in perfect health 
by the use of this Stove. Send half-penny stamp for Cata¬ 
logue and Testimoni als.— H. DARBY, 123, Caledonlan-rd., N. 


WARM YOUR CONSERVATORY 

WITH THE 

“RELIANCE” QAS BOILER 

Patented 1887, 

(Fixed Inside with perfect safety). 

Price from 37*. 6 d. Prospectus free. 

G. SHREWSBURY, 

123 Ncwgate-atreet, E.C. 




___ Walnuts and 

~ Filberts’ 

English standard fruits 
Fruits under glass 

garden flora. 

Select F.pidendrums 
Suf gestions to florists_ 

THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
4d. Monthly Parts, Is. 6 d. _ __ „ ., 

Through all Newsagents and from the Office, 37, South 
^ amp' on-street. Strand. W O.___ 

CPACIOUa FiliSi-FLOOK PREMI&E& TO 
10 be LET. at 92, Long-acre, W.O., suitable for large firm or 
institution, and comprising two rooms 121 ft. by 54 ft. and 
40 ft bv 23 ft. respectively, noble front and back staircases. 
Also the Fourth Floor, containing nearly 6,000 superficial feetof 
area, including work-room, with magnificent roof-li^kt, 122 f[ 
bv 28 ft., and Kitohen and Offices.—Apply to Mr. WM 


SIMPLEX LB5 
1 GLAZING 


REYNOLDS & CO.’S 


STRAINING SCREWS 

FOR 

WIRING GARDEN WALLS 

Are CHEAPER and FAR SUPERIOR to all kinds 
cf Winders or Raidisseurs. 

Complete with Holdfaet, 3s. per dozen. 

The prioe of all Galvanised Fittings and Wire for a lenirth 
of 30 yards only comes to Is. for esch line of wire. The 
cheapest method yet offered. . „ . 

Terms-Cash with Order. Five per oent. disoonnt allowed 
on amounts exceeding 10 s. 

RBTNOliDS Sc OO 

Wlrework Manufacturers, 

67. NEW COMPTON STREET, LONDON. W.O. 

Illustrated Lists Post Free. _ 

TLOWKR POT8 —12 8-in., 28 6-rn., 60 5-in., 

-L 60 4 in. 50 3-in., packed incases, and sent to rail for 7s 6 d. 
Cash —H_ GODDARD, Pottery, Dennett-road. Peckham. 


0 thorough Outdoor Gardener; a young and energeticin>an, 
with knowledge of trees, shrubs, and hardy flowers,estate^ 
ground work; should be a good manager of men ; very 
family if any ; men tiained in houses only need not a BP,T 
Please state age, situatioos held, ko.. to "V " care Editor 
Garden 37, Sonthamot on-street, 8 trand, London ._WjL- 

ORKMAXION SOCIETY of ENGLAND.- 

Vj The Society undertakes to carry out cremation after dea. 
for a payment of ten guineas, provided all the c on<»iMoM g 4 
forth m the forms issued by the Society are corT 1 Pj^ 
These forms may be obtained from Uie Honorary Secreta >. 
W EASSlH.KBq ..II. Arg yle-stre et. Lond on, W ._— 

S OME-FED POULTRY DlRECTFROMTHL 
FARM.-Fine fat Ducks. 5a. couple. Fine fat Geej 
7s. 6 d. each. Paroels over 20 s. caniage psld. - 
SYDENHAM, Water Orton, near Birmingham. 

* ' Original from- 


GKEEimOUSEa 1-Sfrve 

tor fall Illustrated Catalogue of 
r ..es, and Heating Apparatuses, fro., 
-ANDREW MASON, Late Mason 


(IREENHOuSES! 

60 per oent by sendini 
Greenhouses, Conservator 

84 fr 11. Leeds-road. Wlndhill. Shipiev. Yorkshire 

nREEN 

BHEPL. ntt »- -- „ . 

Works, 36, Davisville-road, Shepherds Bush. London. Esti- 
id Illustrated Catalogues free. _ 

-bushel sack of best LEAF-MOULD 

Oak-leaf), oarriage paid to London for 3«. 6 d —E. 
R MEER 89 H, Queen’s Nureery, Selhurst, S.g. 


free, three stamps 

nun, ___ 

houses for everyone. — 

SHEPHERD fr SON, the West London Horticultural 
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ROBBS. 

tea roses for autumn flowering. 

When chilling autumnal raini and nipping 
froati have dimmed or destroyed the beauty of 
the flower-garden good flowers become soaroe, 
and a serious defioienoy in the supply Is apt to 
oocur. From this time forward anything In the 
shape of a flower is weloome, and a single Rose¬ 
bud In the late autumn or oarly winter months 
Is often of greater value to the grower than a 
whole bnshfnl would be In the summer season. 
It is when ohoioe flowers have beoome rare 
that a few good Tea Roses prove of Immense 
service, and I consider that every one having a 
garden should endeavour to make arrangements 
for extending the flowering season beyond the 
period at which these plants usually oease bloom¬ 
ing In the open-air. The fragranoe of Tea Roses Is 
so delioious, and the colours so ohasto and deli- 
cate, as to render them suitable for the ohoioest 
of floral decorations. With a half-expanded 
Rose-bud, a few sprays of Heath, Primula, and 
Maiden-hair Fern, a bouquet may be made cap¬ 
able of pleasing the most refined taste. The 
plants intended for late blooming are best grown 
in the open-air, plunging the pots up to their 
rfans, and either top-dressing with rotten 
manure, or administering copious supplies of 
manure-water in hot weather. The object 
of the grower should be to encourage a 
free, hearty, luxuriant growth during the 
summer and early autumn months, thereby in¬ 
ducing the formation of healthy, bushy heads of 
foliage, which by the middle of October will be 
studded with buds in various stages of develop¬ 
ment. By this time the plants should be placed 
under glass, leaving on full air night and day, 
merely doting up in frosty weather—treating 
them, in faot, like Chrysanthemums. A few 
plants thus grown will furnish blooms np to the 
middle of December, when they may be taken 
out and plaoed in a sheltered situation, cover¬ 
ing them in severe weather; for the Rose is 
always gratefnl for a little protection against 
hard frosts. In the spring shake away aa much 
of the old soD aa possible, and re-pot in good 
loam and rotten manure, and plunge the pots 
again in the open ground. Plants thus treated 
will yearly increase in vigour and bloom-bearing 
oapaoity, and will richly repay the grower for 
the paine whioh he may have expended upon 
their culture. Some sorts do not submit kindly 
to this treatment, but there are others which 
naturally flower so profusely at a late period of 
the year as to render the production of Rotes at 
that time a comparatively easy matter. 

Bust kinds to grow.—I seleot the following 
varieties, all of them well-tried ones, as the 
most likely to give satisfaction when grown as 
already recommended—viz., Horn6re, rose, sal¬ 
mon centre, fan old kind but still one of the 
best, being vigorous and very floriferous: Perle 
des Jardtns, yellow ; Madame la Comtesse do 
Caserta, Madame Franoois Janin, Souvenir 
d'un Ami, one of the very best kinds grown ; 
Madame de St. Joeeph, Madame Lombard, a 
very fine, large-flowered, in every way desirable, 
variety § and Madame Faloot. These varieties 
are conspicuous, amongst many others, for the 
free manner in whioh they flower aft snob a late 
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season of the year, and will suffice, If well 
attented to, to prolong the flowering season 
into the winter months. Amongst other late- 
floweiing kinds maybe mentioned Aim4e Vibert, 
Souvenir de la Malmaiaon, Antoine Verdler, 
Celine Foreatler, and Solfaterre. I find, too, 
that amongst others I have omitted the glorious 
old Gloire de Dijon, one of the best of Teas. 
Instead of finishing I should have commenced 
with this fine kind. It may not be out of plaoe 
to offer here a few words of advioe to Intending 
purchasers of Roses. I would oounsel buyers 
to go themselves and see the plants growing, 
make their own selection, and have the treee 
taken up, and, if some time must elapse before 
reaching home, the roots should be enveloped 
in litter. Take the plants away with yon, and 
damp the roots before laying them in the 
ground. Pot them as soon as possible, end if 
they cannot bo sheltered in a deep pit or oold 
house plunge the pots, and oover them in hard 
weather with braoken or litter of some kind. 
Tea Roses especially need all the oare whioh 
oan bo expended on them, for unless they are 
well provided with roots In the spring they fail 
to make the amount of growth requisite for the 
production of good flowers in the autumn. 

_ C. B. T. 

Beet Roses for an amateur's (green¬ 
house. —I have grown two plants of Mrs. 
Bosanquet, one in a 7-inch and one In a 9-In oh 
pot 1 kept them in the greenhouse till the 
middle of June, when they bloomed nioely; 
they both sent up a strong shoot from the 
bottom, with nearly 20 buds on eaoh. About 
the middle of Jone, when the Pelargoniums and 
Fuohsias began to make a show, I plaosd the 
Rotes outside, just on the edge of the walk, 2 
feet from the foot of a north wall. They had 
lota of buds on them all summer, but they did 
not expand very quickly owing to being rather 
near the foot of a north wall; but they grew 
strong and had dark-green foliage, and by the 
end of September tney were covered with 
flower-buds, when I took them into the green¬ 
house, where they expanded grandly. It is a splen¬ 
did colour in the autumn, grown in the green¬ 
house. Nothing beats It for a button-hole. 
I treat the pink China the same way, with the 
same results; it is not to be oompared with Mrs. 
Bosanquet, but it has a rich perfume. If I 
oould get a dark orimsen Rote as double as 
Mrs. Bosanquet, and as free a bloomer, I would 
be quite content with a large house filled with 
nothing but these two kind* of Rosea, I have 
tried the orimson Chinas, but they are too 
small and single, and do not do well with me in 
the greenhouse, as they get killed outright with 
damp. I have tried some of the dark-orimson 
Hybrid Perpetuals, but they are a failure also. 
—Ayrshire. 

2262.— Climbing Roses not thriving 

—As Gloire de Dijon refuses to grow, it is very 
plain that something is wrong with the soil, 
and that something is undoubtedly the want of 
moisture. The same thing frequently happens 
with all kinds of plants when planted near to 
walls. It often happens that at 2 feet away 
from the wall the ground is quite moist, but 
nearer to it it is quite dry. lt depends upon 
the aspect and the direotion from whioh the 
bulk of the rain oomes whether the soil near the 
wall gets moisture enough to keep plants in a 


growing oondition or not. I should advise you 
to make another attempt, and in dry weather 
during the summer, for tvro years, keep the soil 
about the roots moist. If the plants grow well 
during that time the roots will get oat into the 
border, and thus obtain all the moisture they 
want.—J. C. C. 

-•« Heron ” says his olimhing Roeea “ re¬ 
fuse to make wood or olimb against a south-east 
wall.” Although this is not the most desirable 
aspeot for them, still, If on their own roots or 
proper stooks (Brier), they must make wood and 
olimb, with good, retentive and rioh soil, well- 
drained and kept moist—all these are essentials 
in any situation—but In this one they will not so 
well “take care of themselves.” I have a 
Gloire on south-east wall; it enjoys all the over¬ 
flow from the rain-water butt, and is in vigor¬ 
ous growth, good foliage, and in splendid flower 
ten months in the y ear.—C. E., Lyme Regie . 

2265.— A true Perpetual Roee —There 
are two white Roses whioh pretty nearly answer 
to the desoriptlon you give of your Rose, one of 
these it Madame Alfred de Rougemont. This 
is usually classed as a Hybrid Perpetual, but it 
is more nearly related to the Bourbons, whioh 
are notable autumn bloomers. This variety has 
been in flower with me more or less nearly all 
the summer. The name of the other Is Madame 
Oswald de Rerohove, whioh has as mnoh 
Bourbon blood in it as the other; this has rather 
a heavy pink shading on the flower, but In 
many respects It resembles your description. 
—J. C. C. 

2251 — Rose-trees drying up.— Aa you 
have already planted your Koee-trees you oan- 
not do anything more to them. A change from 
dry to moist weather will no doubt revive them 
somewhat; anyway, you must leave them alone 
now, and let the present season’s experience aot 
as a caution in the future not to move Rose- 
trees until the beginning of November. I 
stated in Gardening a few weeks ago that thsre 
was every prospect of Rosea growing late this 
season, ana therefore it was desirable to defer 
planting them until the beginning of November; 
and, taking an average of seasons, it is not good 
practice to move Rose* before. Of course, a 
good deal depends on the weather; bnt the 
present season has fully justified the caution 
that was given.—J. C. C. 

2264.—Roee Madame Isaao Per ©ire.— 
As this Is a vigorous growing Rose I should 
advice you to train it to the wall as a orespsr. 
Should you find in time that the wall is not 
high enough you oan take it from the wall 
again and train it as a pillar Rote. This 
variety has a good deal of mixed blood in it, 
and I should describe it as half-Perpetual and 
half-Noisette; but for your purpose that is of 
no consequence, aa it is a fairly hardy sort, pro¬ 
ducing fine large flowers of a bright oanntns 
oolour, and nioely imbricated.—J. C. C. 

- “ North Midland ” asks what he shall 

do with Bourbon Rose Mdme. Iaaao Pereira, 
near a 6 foot wall, with south-west aspect. If 
he would wish to make good use of the wall at 
the least trouble let him drive in six spikes, left 
to project 4 inches from the wall, ana fasten to 
them a wire lattice in diamonds, 4 inohes or 
5 inohes mesh, of one-eighth substance, and 
paint It, whioh Is bettsr than galvanising, and tls 

it loosely to this in any way he pleases. Lot 
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the lattice rise 1 foot or 2 feet above the wall. 
Prone out the old wood, and ahorten ahoota only 
to accommodate apace, and thia year ■ growth 
will flower nobly next year. With moiatore, 
nutriment, and drainage there will be nothing 
left to deaire.— C. E., Lyme Begin, 


CLIMBING AND OTHER ROSES. 

How to have Roaea in bloom for aa long a 
portion of the year aa poasible, and in all aorta 
of poaltiona, ia a matter worth aeriooa considera¬ 
tion. There are two claaaea of Rose growers, 
besides those who grow for sale ; the one has for 
Its principal objeot the prodootion of blooms for 
exhibition, while the other growa them for 
decoration and the prod notion of flowera for 
catting. Now there are so many families of the 
Rose, and ao many varieties belonging to eaoh 
family, that soluble Roses may be found for 
almost all kinda of naes and poaltiona in a 
garden where flowera of any kind can be used. 
The following are some of the oaea to, and 
poaltiona in, which Roae plants may be pot in a 
garden—viz., beds, borders, shrubberies, poles 
and pillars, arches, arbours, walls (north, south, 
east, or weat), hedges, screens, Ac. Before 
entering into any particulars, however, aa to 
the different kinds of Roeea adapted to the 
various purposes just mentioned, I should like 
to make a few remarks on the more or leas im¬ 
portant subject of soil. I say “ more or less” 
here, beoause if only the commoner kinds of 
Roses be grown, the kind of soil ia a matter of 
small ImporUnoe. The old summer-blooming 
olimbing Roses belonging to the Boursault, 
Ayrshire, and sempervireas classes, as well as 
most of the varieties belonging to the Gallioa, 
Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, Austrian Brier, 
and many other summer-blooming families 
are not at all particular in the matter of soil, 
being able to tnrlve and grow in that of almost 
any description, although, of oourae, they 
do beat where the soil is good. Where the 
the best kinds of continuous blooming Roses are 
required to thrive and repay the cultivator 
there the soil must either be naturally good, or 
adapted to the purpose by artificial means. 

For poles, pillars, arches, arbours, walls, 
sides of houses, and high buildings, Ac., only 
those Rosea are suitable whioh have more or 
less of what is called a olimbing habit of 
growth. Roses which make long rambling 
growths, whose shoots are unable to stand np 
without support of some kind, these are the 
kinds which do duty aa ollmberr. Before de¬ 
termining on the kind of ollmber to plant, how¬ 
ever, the height the plants are rtq aired to 
attain must be considered. Most of the 
vigorous Hybrid Perpetuals and Teas may be re¬ 
lied on from 8 feet to 15 feet if the soil be good, 
and on warm, sheltered walls 4 feet or 5 feet 
higher. The extra strong growers of the same 
classes, with the Noisette aud Hybrid Noisettes, 
will cover well up to 15 feet or 20 feet or more. 
The Banksian Roses are excellent as climbers, 
but should only be planted against walla in 
rather sheltered positions; they are only 
summer bloomers. The white and yellow may 
be both relied on up to 30 feet in good soil, but 
the large white will run much higher. This 
kind is evergreen, exoept in very sharp winters, 
whioh la a great recommendation, but it is not 
so prolific in Its blooming qualities as the two 
first-named varieties. The old Blush and Crim¬ 
son China Roses will also run up the faoe of a 
wall freely to a height of 30 feet, and, as before 
stated, for continuous-blooming qualities they 
are unsurpassed by the varieties of any other 
family of Roses; indeed, they are frequently 
out at their best when inexorable frost sternly 
interposes and checks them; in spite of this, 
however, it is not unusual to find a few buds 
still unfolding at Christmas time. The old- 
fashioned summer blooming Rooes before alluded 
to art capable of almost anything in 
the way of height ; probably in good 
and deep soils they would olimb in a 
very few seasons, if well tended, any ordinary 
ehuroh steeple. They completely oover them¬ 
selves with blooms daring the blooming period, 
if rightly treated, and all the treatment they 
require, if in good soil, consists in tying them 
to their supports, pruning out weak and ex¬ 
hausted wood, and enoo a raging to the utmost 
so oh vigorous young shoots as may be required. 
No growths need be shortened, exmpt to keep 
them within the bqpnds \ %d | the plant, 
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and to take off unrlpened ends. Climbing Roses 
away from wails should not be planted in very 
exposed positions, or, as a rule, they will fall to 
gratify the oultlvator. 

Climbing Roses may be used to sareen un¬ 
sightly buildings and other objeots, by training 
them to galvanised wire or other fences or sup¬ 
ports, and, except when the leaves are off, 
answer this purpose most admirably, by the 
interposition of their loveliness. All the above j 
methods of growiog Roses not only yield good 
effects, but give supplies of flowers for cutting. 
Heretofore, however, I have not mentioned 
Moss Roses, because, from an ornamental 
point of view, in the outdoor garden, as grow¬ 
ing plants, their value ia comparatively small. 
As out flowers, however, they are among the 
most exquisite of Flora’s productions. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

STORING ROOTS FOR WINTER 
Wkrk it not for the danger of being injured by 
frost many roots might be left in the ground 
until the greater part of this month (November) 
was over; but aa this would hardly be safe no 
time shoald be lost in seeing to the storing of all 
roots which require protection. Of these Pota¬ 


55 degs. or 60 dega. growth will soon begin, and 
no roots start more readily than Potatoes, or 
are more injured by so doing. All that ia re¬ 
quired to preserve Potatoes during winter, or 
tor the next six months, may be briefly summed 
up aa follows : Keep them in the dark in a 
temperature of from 35 degs. to 45 degs. in a place 
where they can be looked over weekly. Seed 
Potatoes may be treated differently. I never 
trust to what are left over in spring for plant¬ 
ing ; on the contrary, all my seed is selected 
before any of the Potatoes are stored away. 
Those about the size of a small hen’s egg are 
what I like best for seed, and instead of keeping 
them in the dark they are spread out thinly in 
any place fully exposed to the light. Under 
such conditions they do not so readily start into 
growth, or make the long white growths so in¬ 
jurious to seed Potatoes when kept in the dark. 
As in the oase of other Potatoes, those for seed 
must be kept oool. 

Lat* sown Turnips, of the Chirk Castle 
and Golden Ball type, need little storing in 
winter, as thev are very hardy and keep as well 
in the ground as anywhere ; but when severe 
weather is expected a quantity of them may be 
taken up and stored in any shed or outhouse. 
A little straw thrown over them will keep them 
fresh. Turnips full grown now, and which 
would be likely to rot in the ground if left after 
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toes must, of course, head the list. Different 
modes of storing these are often recommended. 
Some stack them up in pits and cover them 
over with straw and earth ; others keep them in 
sheds, oellars, and similar places, and 1 de¬ 
cidedly prefer the latter plan, as any kind of 
root so liable to disease as she Potato is should 
always be stored where they can be conveni¬ 
ently looked over weekly, if necessary. Frost 
must also be entirely exoluded. I keep my 
Potatoes during winter in excellent condition in 
a shed arranged in much the same way as a fruit- 
room, deep shelves being placed one above the 
other. Light can be let In when wanted to 
facilitate the work of looking over the tubers, 
or the holes can be stuffed up to exclude it, 
which is necessary in order to keep the roots 
from becoming green. 

Any dark shxd or cellar will answer the 
purpose as well as a regularly-built Potato- 
house. The roots may be plaoed on the top of 
one another to the depth of 1 foot or more, and 
when looking for diseased ones this mass 
should be turned over. When there is danger 
of frost touching them they should be pro¬ 
tected by straw or hay, and in a place where 
they cannot be kept quite in the dark this 
ooverlng should remain on them always. A 
hot plaoe for storing all kinds of roots should 
be avoided. A temperature of 45 degs. will be 
found quite high enough, and 10 dess, less than 
this will do no harm ; bnt should It rise to 


this time, should be taken up at once ; the 
leaves and tap roots should be out away, and 
they should be stored ia a shed. If there is a 
quantity of them one half may be put into a 
triangle shaped ridge-pit out-of-doors. They 
must be kept dry and partially in the dark aa 
well as being kept oool, but in every way they 
are easier kept than Potatoes, at least they will 
take no barm should they get less attention. 

Bkktroot, if not already taken up, should be 
lifted now. Great care is necessary in doing 
this as no root or rootlet should be broken if it 
is desired to have the roots full flavoured, juicy, 
and sweet. Any breakage causes the sap to 
leak out, and this spoils the roots. A fork 
must be used in taking them up, and the 
leaves must not be cut nearer to the crown than 
3 inches. After being taken up they should be 
spread out thinly under cover to dry, after 
which they may be stored in any oool dry place. 
In order to keep them from shrivelling they 
should be ooverea over with dry sand or earth. 
I generally keep them in a square heap, begin¬ 
ning with a layer of roots packed oloeely together 
all over the bottom, then a layer of sand, roots, 
and sand again, and so on until all have been 
covered. 

Parsnips I hardly ever lift out of the ground, 
as I find them to keep as well in io as anywhere 
else. As soon as the leaves decay they should 
all be removed, or they may cause the orowns to 
ret. Before seven) weather sets in a quantity 
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may be lifted reedy lor nee, end Ibeae left in 
the ground may have a layer of fttraw, leaves, 
or Fern, put over them. 

Cabbots should be taken up and treated like 
Beetroot, exoept that the leaves may be out 
eleser into the crown. Late-sown ones, whioh 
are intended to be used young, may be left in 
the ground, and oovered over in severe weather 
like Parsnips. 

OaxoNa keep well in any dry room, either 
roped or otherwise. In all oases the roots 
should be dry before they are stored in any 
elose plaoe, as on this ohiefly depends their 
keeping well; and no roots, especially those in 
heaps, should be left too long without being 
looked over, as when one begins to rot the others 
quickly faeoome affected. C. B. N. 


Large Potatoes. — I recently dag up in m7 
garden a Potato nuioh weighed 2 lb. 2 os It was of lb 6 
Fortyfold variety, and was grown In light, sandy soil* 
Perhaps some Eogliah Potato-grower mlgh* ray If he can 
beat this T—J. 0., Auldtam , Raimthirc, N.B. 

2170.—Beet kinds of Cabbages.-The beat la the 
Early York; it Is of medium aiza. If a larger variety is 
prefen ed aow Eg field Market. A smaller variety is 
Atkina' Matohlea*. The London Colewort la a small 
Oabbage much grown for markst near London ; it is very 
ueefol for autumn and early winter uae. Sow In July, 
August, and September.—J. D. E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE PLANE VERSUS THE LIME AS A 
TOWN TREE. 


A raw years ago hardly any tree bat the Lime 
was oonaidered suitable for planting In towns, 
and many thousands were placed In the streets 
and gardens of London alone. Reoently, how¬ 
ever, the Plane appears to have beoome the 
greater favourite, and, as I consider, with very 
seed reason. The Lime is certainly a very 
handsome object, and the foliage very rioh and 
full when in good oondition, especially at that 
period when the leaves have just attained 
their full development; but, on the other hand, 
there are several objections that may be justly 
urged against this tree. It is late in coming 
into leaf $ the young folisge is very tender ana 
easily injured by storms; its fresh beauty very 
soon departs, and the tree assumes a dingy and 
woe-begone appearanoe. Early in the autumn, 
especially alter a dry season, the leaves turn 
yellow and fall, and they are, moreover, ex¬ 
tremely liable to attacks of aphides and other 
insects, often, in fact, literally swarming with 
them after a few weeks of dry, hot weather. 
The foliage of the Plane, on the oontrary, 
besides being mnoh more handsome in appear¬ 
anoe, is never affected by insects, never becomes 
yellow or stokly, remains upon the tree until 
Inter in tho autumn than that of most deciduous 
tre es, and in addition often assumes some pleas¬ 
ing, if not very brilliant tints before falling. 
All things oonaidered, the Plane is probably the 
finest aubjeot for street planting we possess. 
Against the Sycamore, the Horse Chestnut, and 
the Wyoh Elm, whioh are otherwise very suit¬ 
able subjects, the same objections apply, in 
neater or less degree, as to the Lime. The 
hlaok Italian Poplar (P. Aoladeaos), or the berry - 
bcaring Poplar (P. monolifera), might be more 
frequently employed ; the only fault they pos¬ 
sess as garden trees is the exhausting effeot they 
have upon the soil, but this is of no oonsequenoe 
when planted in a street. The rapid growth of 
these trees is, however, to some extent a draw- 
baok, doubtless. I hope to see those two beauti¬ 
ful trees, the Ailantus (Tree of Heaven) and the 
Japanese Paulownia, muoh more frequently 
employed for street-planting, at anyrate in the 
more southern districts, before long than has 
hitherto been the case; their tenacity of life is 
quite surprising, and the foliage of both ex¬ 
tremely handsome. B. C. R. 


Blue Gum-tree (Eucalyptus globulus).— 
Having seen several enquiries in Gauds king at 
different times as to the hardiness of the above 
tree, 1 thought it might be of interest to others 
to know how I have got on with one. It was 
raised from seed abonc nine years ago, and kept 
In a pot in a greenhouse without heat for about 
three years, when it got too large (abont 7 feet 
high). It was then put out-of doors (still in 
the pot) in the spring, and the next winter the 
sop part died away to abont 4 feet In the 
following spring I out it down and put it in the 
ground near the house pn^ the east side (tho 
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garden is sheltered hy a terraoe of houses), 
where it has done very well, having at the end 
of last summer attained the height of 30 feet; 
but last winter I thought it was all over with 
it ; but it still lives, but only to the height of 
about 8 feet. It has sent forth strong and 
thiok shoots again and looks healthy. It has 
had no more attention than the ordinary shrubs 
in the garden. The garden is about 100 yards 
from the sea and open to the west.—J. F., 
Eastbourne, 


PRUNING 8HRUB8. 

All fast-growing common things, suoh a* 
Laurels, should be pruned baok annually to 
keep them within bounds. Too often they are 
left to enoroaoh upon other and better things 
near, until both are injured. Laurels are often 
planted as nurses, and they are, by reaaon of 
their rapid growth and denee, warm habit, well 
adapted for this work. But their growth must 
be watohed and a oheok applied when neces¬ 
sary, or they will monopolise the whole apace. 
In all oaeee where the work la done regularly 
and no large limb* have to be removed, the work 
may be done either in autumn or winter; but if 
the saw has to be used it will be better to delay 
the pruning till Maroh, doing it just as the sap 
is rising. The reason for this is, if large branches 
are out off in winter and a severe frost comes 
the stumps may die. I have more than once seen 
old shrubs killed through being headed down 
in winter, bat this doee not apply to any knife- 
pruning whioh may be neoesaary, as merely 
shortening baok the young shoots does not ex¬ 
pose the vital principle of the plant to injury 
like the drastic measure of outtmg off its head. 
All evergreen shrubs, including the dwarf 
Coniferie, such as Arbor-vitees, Yews, Cypres¬ 
ses, Ac., which require putting into shape with 
the knife, may be seen to now, and special at¬ 
tention ehonld be paid to the regulation of the 
leaders, and to the pruning baok of any common 
plant that is enoroaohing upon a ohoioe speci¬ 
men. By keeping in oheok the common things, 
and encouraging the Hollies, Conifers, and 
other trees and shrubs of slow growth and 
ornamental character to develop, a marked 
Improvement might be effected in many places. 
Deoiduons flowering shrube should as a rule be 
pruned as soon as they have done flowering; 
If pruned now, some of the beat bloiaomi will 
be out off. I am referring more especially to 
such last-growing things as Lilacs, flowering 
Currants, and Syringae. In pruning the dwarf 
Conifers, and, In faot, all evergreens, always 
prune baok to the base of a young shoot, which 
will form the leader and still leave a good sur¬ 
face of foliage, and avoid that ragged, stumpy 
effeot which an unskilfully pruned shrub pre¬ 
sents. If the pruning is done properly no oats 
or wounds ought to be obtrusively visible. 


Saw-leaved Cherry (Cerasns serrulate). 
—This Cherry forms a very ornamental de- 
aid nous, somewhat ereot tree-like ehrnk, 
from 6 feet to 8 feet high, with stout 
branohee, sparsely furnished with laterals, 
whioh in April are thickly clothed with nume¬ 
rous dusters of large double flowers that remain 
long in perfection. On account of this and Its 
dwarf, tree-like appearanoe, it is the most 
desirable of all the double-flowered Cherries for 
a small garden. It is a native of the north of 
China, where it is oalled Young*To. It grows 
freely in any good garden soil, and is increased 
either by budding or grafting on the common 
Cherry stook. It waa first introduced into this 
country in 1822. The leaves are obovate-pointed, 
quite smooth, bristly serrated on the edges, alter¬ 
nate on the young shoots, but more or less 
crowded together on the other parte, and very 
like those of the Bigarreau Cherry, both in else 
and shape. The flowers are double, white at 
firat, but afterwards, when fully expanded, 
tinged with red, and produced in clusters on 
the previous year’s growth.—C. 

Laurustinus hedges. — One of the 
prettiest features belonging to gardens on the 
•euth coast at this time of year is the hedges 
by whioh they are surrounded. They fre¬ 
quently consist of the common white-flowered 
Laurustinus, that shows dense masses of white 
flowers just as other flowers are getting soaroe. 
The hedges are formed with plants pat in about 
1| feet apart, and being kept trimmed into 
shape from the first, they soon form effective 


fenoee. The growth made Is short and stubby 
and consequently the flower-heada are innumer¬ 
able. There is a great difference in the dates 
on whioh suoh hedges flower in different seasons. 
When oold weather seta in early and continues 
late, their blooms do not fully expand until 
spring. The Laurustinus Is also freely used 
in mixed hedges that are alio popular 
hereabouts, consisting of such plants as 
Esoallonias, hardy Fnohsias, Enonymns, and 
old-fashioned Cabbage Rotes, all mingled to¬ 
gether with good effect. By cutking them with 
a knife instead of with shears, auoh plants as 
these answer all the purposes of a hedge or 
■oreen, and add considerably to onr store of 
flowering plants, as, where gardens are limited, 
even thrnr hedges may be made effeotive.—J. 

The Taney-leaved Thorn.— This Thom 
(Crataegus tanaoetifolia) is eapeoially notioeable 
just now, not only on aooountof its sharply*out, 
distlnot hoary foliage, but also on account of 
its large yellowish fruits. It forma a stiff- 
growing tree, totally devoid of any graoeful 
character whatever ; but, notwithstanding that, 
it is so distinot that it should be more popular 
than it la. The bark is of a peculiar ashen tint, 
whioh, combined with the distinot greyish 
foliage, causes a specimen of it to have a hoary 
and venerable appearance. The flowers are 
produced very late in the season, frequently not 
opening tiU June is well advanced, while the 
berries are aa large aa a Cherry, of a yellowish 
hue, and borne In the greatest profusion. This 
Thom Is a native of Asia Minor, and has been 
known in this oountry for about a hundred 
years, but, except occasionally in some old- 
fashioned garden, it ie very rarely to be met 
with.—P. 

The white Dogwood (Comus alba).— 
When planted in a sonny spot this Dogwood, as 
it is often oalled, furnishes a colour rarely seen 
among other shrubs during the dull days of 
winter, and by aisooiating it with the golden- 
barked Willow (Salix viteliina) some charming 
effeoto may be produoed. As the most pro¬ 
minent feature of this Dogwood is the bright 
red bark, the name of alba (whioh refers to the 
fruit) appears at first to be somewhat of a mis¬ 
nomer. It is a shrub Interesting in all stages 
as the olusters of white blossoms are ornamental, 
and the foliage ie ample even under somewhat 
disadvantageous conditions. The shrub Ie a 
native of the northern part of North Amcrioa, 
and is aaid to inhabit the banks of rivers and 
lakes, while here, though it prefers a fairly 
moist soil, yet It by no means refuses to grow in 
dry spots. Another name for this species Is 
C. stolonifera. The common Dogwood (C. san¬ 
guines) ie a British plant, and is, besides, widely 
distributed throughout Europe. The epeoific 
name ie derived from the bright red hue that 
the leaves acquire in autumn before they drop, 
but at no time is that feature so prominent as 
the red bark of 0. alba, to which the name of 
•anguinea might more fitly have been given. 
There is also a variety of this in whioh the 
leaves are edged with white.—T, 


2ioo.—Metal labels injuring Roses.—I believe 
U la UDivereelly acknowledged that they do to. Oa your 
recommendation in a former number of Gabdumino, I 
tried Simpion'e Patent Indelible Label, and have found 
them to anewer admirably. 1 advise “ E T.” to try them. 
—David Watbrstoh. 

Birds V. earwigs*—Noticing the remark of 
* 4 J. M. relating to above in Gabdining, Oct. 22, 
page 450, It appears very probable that both 
statements are correct. The locality in 
whioh the garden is situated makes a remark¬ 
able difference in the deatrnotiveneae both of 
birds and insects. Earwigs are very deetr active 
in my case, while next door slugs are the 
destroyers. Sparrows are numerous, and they 
do not appear to diminish either slugs or ear¬ 
wigs, but they piok off the flowers of Crocuses, 
and leave them on the beds without apparently 
eating any of them. Fowls eat earwigs ana 
also the grubs of the daddy-longlegs, but the 
state in whioh they leave the garden in their 
search for them eoaroely compensates for tfce 
benefit derived by the extermination of those 
they eat. Constant searohing is the neatest 
snd best remedy for earwige. About Maroh, 
by very oarefully taking off layers of earth 
half-an-ineh deep, with a trowel, near their 
haunts, a nest will probably be disturbed. 
Thirty young ones is not an unusual number to 
find. Earwlgo Ilk# Soarlot Runnoro, and tho 
Original from 
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appearance of a leaf attacked by them is very like 
a skeleton leaf. A careful aearoh 6 inohes around 
the stem will be almost sore to be rewarded 
by a find. The young are so small that It will 
require praotioe not to miss them. The above 
remarks refer to Islington.— Kxperto Crkde. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

MEXICAN FLAME LEAF (POIN8ETTIA 
PULCHERRIMA). 

Lukin a the latter part of November and 
December many stoves and plant houses are 
enlivened by the showy inflorescence of this 
plant, and it would be difficult to point out one 
more brilliant or useful. Nor is it at all diffi¬ 
cult to cultivate. Cuttings made of the ripened 
growth, or young shoots taken off with a heel, 
may be struck in spring with the help of a good 
hot-bed or a close propagating frame ; these 
may be gradually shifted into 6-inch pots, and 
transferred to a sunny pit or frame while yet 
dwarf and sturdy. Old plants that have been 
rested in a cool house will, if cut back in spring 
and started in gentle heat, break strongly ; they 
may then be shaken out and re potted, using 
sizes a trifle larger than those from which they 
were taken. No particular oompost is needed, 
though some growers consider peat indis¬ 
pensable. I find that a mixture of two parts 
fibrous loam to one of good leaf soil and plenty 
of sand suits them well. After the old plants 
have recovered from their rough usage they, too, 
will do best in sunny pits or frames, and all will 
require a little thin shading during the hottest 
part of bright sunny days. Then, if given 
plenty of air, all will be strong, though not 
lanky, by the middle of September, at which 
time they ought to be transferred to a sunny 
position not far from the glass in a warm stove 
or forcing-house. They are certain to increase 
in height after this change, and no attempt 
that I have yet seen made to shorten them, 
other than striking the tops, oan be said to have 
improved their appearance. The stems are 
somewhat flexible, and at the present time 
those of young plants may be safely coiled 
round the inside of the pots, the points being 
brought to the centre and staked upright. Last 
season I fairly doubled up some of the stems, 
thus reduoing their height by about two-thirds, 
and, the work being done neatly, the stakes 
partly hid the bends. These sharp curves 
naturally had the effect of slightly reducing the 
slz) of the heads, while those ooiled round the 
sides of the pots are much less oheoked ; but 
they are not ornamental, and I should not 
think of placing them on a dining-table. 
Experts sometimes succeed In rooting strong 
tops of plants taken off with a few leaves 
as soon as the flower heads show them 
selves, and I have seen very dwarf plants, 
with fine whorls of floral leaves thus ob¬ 
tained. A brisk bottom-heat is required, 
but even with this more fail than succeed satis¬ 
factorily, and I should not advise anyone to 
attempt it unless they have abundanoe of tops 
to spare. All my plants, young and old alike, 
receive very liberal treatment. After the 
bloom-heads show themselves, abundance of 
liquid-manure, either from the farmvard or 
made from sheep droppings and soot, is given, 
and also soot-water or sulphate of ammonia. 
These manures are applied frequently, and not 
too strong. Failing any of these, an occasional 
sprinkling of either btanden’s, Beeson's, or 
Clay’s Fertiliser may be resorted to. Old plants 
are thus made to perfect three or fonr heads, 
and the young ones one head extra strong—«.e., 
on an average about 12 inohes aoross. Unless 
wanted for house or conservatory deooratlon, 
we prefer to keep our plants in heat, and if a 
rather drier atmosphere than usual is main¬ 
tained they will last muoh longer in good 
condition than they do in a cool house. 
The dry heat also hardens the stems, and a 
second lot of small heads is frequently pushed 
out lower down than the principal ones, 
and these prove serviceable for vases and table 
decoration long after the principal display is 
over. A dry heat also induces some of the 
flowers to set, and a few pods of seed are the 
result; the seeds germinate in heat as quickly 
as those of the Rioinus do. If the bulk of the 
plants must be employed in either the house or 
conservatory, they ought at least to be given 
the warmest positions possible, and in no case 
I- by tT|C 


should they be set on a oold, damp bottom. 
Wateratall times should be given very sparingly. 
Unless these conditions are ensured them, both 
foliage and flower-heads soon damp or drop off. 
As a rnle, Poinsettias are thinly Intermixed 
with a variety of other plants ; but small groups 
of them at intervals, or one large group in a 
favoured spot, will be sure to attract attention. 
I have two single varieties equally valuable, one 
being a duller red than the other ; it is also very 
distinct in habit, more short-jointed, muoh 
earlier, and of the two I oonsider it to be the 
more easily grown. The later variety develops 
the largest whorls, and the oolour is very 
brilliant. Neither the double form nor the 
white variety is appreciated here. M. 


PITCHER PLANTS (NEPENTHES). 
When first the handsomely marked Bornean j 
species of these singular plants became suffi¬ 
ciently plentiful to be procurable, many people 
who had the convenience of a stove attempted 
their cultivation; but, in more cases than other¬ 
wise, with indifferent suooess— no doubt through 
comparatively little being then known of the 
course of treatment they required. A knowledge 
of the temperature and humidity of the atmos¬ 
phere from whence they came was enough to 
point conclusively to the fact that without the 
means of, at all times iu the year, being able to 
accommodate them with as muoh heat as most 
hot region plants require, it is of little use 



Pitcher Plant (Nc]>cnthe«)) in a vase. 

attempting to grow them, as, though they may 
be kept alive with less than this, they will 
never acquire the strength necessary to produoe 
their curious pitcher-like leaves in the manner 
required, and without this there is little interest 
attaohed to them. Another and frequent reason 
through whioh the plants failed to form pitchers 
more than very sparingly, even when they 
grew in other ways freely, was either too much 
shading or, what amounts to the same thing, 
being too far from the glass. For with only one 
exception, and that N. lanata, amongst all I have 
grown, I have found that if their heads are kept 
within a few inohes of the glass, they suoceed 
best, having a strength and vigour in both root 
and top-growth not attainable by any other 
means, and, as might be supposed, they attain 
a higher degree of oolour when kept dose 
up to the roof. Another matter of more 
importance with these plants than any others 
in cultivation is never to injure the roots in pot¬ 
ting, for if this should occur to an extent that 
would scarcely have any perceptible effect upon 
most things, it will in all probability cause their 
death, or bring about a condition little better 
than actual loss. I may here remark for the 
benefit of those who have not had any experi¬ 
ence at all with them, that their roots are so 
fragile and dead looking, even when the plants 
are in every way healthy, that I have known 
them all pulled off under the impression that 
they were dead. They are very spare-rooters, 
needing muoh less room than most things, and 
when re-potting b sconces requisite there must 


be no attempt at shaking any of the old soil 
away. Consequently, from the first it is neoes 
sary that the material should be suoh as is least 
likely to get into a decomposed state, for when 
it is close and soapy the roots oannot live in it, 
and from the large amount of water they 
always want, it is liable to become sour, as 
when in aottve growth they need watering 
freely every day, and during winter must be 
kept muoh more moist than the generality of 
plants. 

The best kinds, such as N. sanguines, N. 
Rafflesiana, and N. lanata, are more tender 
rooted than the oommon species. About the 
end of February or March is the most suitable 
time in the year for either shifting on into 
larger pots those young and medium-sized 
plants that require more root-room, or for 
washing out the exhausted soil from any older 
examples that need all new material. Pots 
proportionately so large as would be required 
for the generality of plants would not do for 
Nepenthes, as, if too great a body of soil is pre 
sent, it direotly gets sour. The largest speoi 
mens I ever had were grown in pots not more 
than 10 inohes or 12 inohes in diameter. The 
best soil for them consists of a mixture of very 
fibry peat, Sphagnum, charcoal, and broken 
potsherds, and the drainage should be of the 
best. The best position for them is hung up to 
the ridge of a span-roofed house, standing ends 
north and south, with their shoots within 1 foot 
or so of the glass, lowering the pots as the tops 
advance. A thin shade is required 
when the sun oomes on them, but 
none at other times. With regard to 
the general atmospheric conditions 
most suitable for Nepenthes, it may be 
said that they must at all times and 
seasons have abundance of heat, 
moisture, and very little direot admis¬ 
sion of the external atmosphere. So 
far as insects go, the continuous use of 
the syringe keeps down all but brown 
scale, which, if it happens to get upon 
them, must be got rid of by sponging 
with clean water. They are too soft 
In texture for the use of any insecticide 
to be safe. To display their beauty to 
the utmost they may be suspended in 
baskets or be plaoed in a vase, as 
shown in the annexed illustration. 
The most useful kinds to grow, in 
addition to the varieties already men 
tioned, are as follows—namely : N. 
Hookeri, N. ampullaoea Meta, N. 
Sedenl, N. hybrida macnlata, N. 
Dominiana, N. Courti, and N. dlstilla- 
torla. _ 

Gloxinia culture. — A good 
method of treatment for these plants is 
as follows : Seeds should be sown in 
spring on light sandy, soil in pans; 
they do not require any soil over them, 
but a pane of glass may be placed over the pan, 
the soil to be moistened from below, not 
watered overhead. When large enough to be 
handled with safety, the seedlings should be 
pricked into pans of sandy peat and leaf-mould 
and kept well-watered. After this they may 
be transferred when ready into 2i*inch pots, 
using for them the same soils, but coarser than 
for seeds, and from these they may be removed 
into 5 inoh pots, in whioh they will form nioe 
plants and flower freely. To grow large speci¬ 
mens, it is best to begin early in the year with 
healthy young tubers of the previous season’s 
growth. The soil should be rich, porous, and 
light; plenty of water may be given whilst 
growth is vigorous, and the temperature should 
always be tropical, but never close and stuffy, 
the rust disease, so frequently seen on these 
plants being the result of a close atmosphere 
combined with heavy syringing. A shelf near 
the glass in a stove is a good position for 
Gloxinias.—B. 

Grubs at the roots of Perns.—C«» 

you please tell me the name of the three white 
grubs I enolose? They do a vast amount of injury 
to my pot Ferns, killing the plants by eating off 
the roots near the caudex. Is there aoy liquid 
which I could pour on the soil whioh would 
destroy them without injuring the Ferns?— 
Acrocladon. The maggots attacking the 

roots of your Ferns are the grubs of the Black 
Vine weevil (Otiorhynohns suloatus) or a very 
nearly allied species; they are very destructive 
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iMtofr, both m grabs uid weeviIs. The farmer 
feed on the roots of Cyclamens, Primulas, and 
various other soft-rooted plants as well as 
Ferns. The weevils injure the leaves of Vines 
and many other plants. I cannot suggest any 
other means of killing the grnbe than lifting the 
plants and examining the roots and the soil 
round them and picking oat the grabs. The 
weevils only feed at night-time, during the day 
hiding themeelves so cleverly that they are very 
difficult to find. They may be oanght by plac¬ 
ing the plants on whioh they are feeding on a 
white sheet, and in the evening, when quite 
dark, oauiing a bright light to shine suddenly 
on them. This wfil alarm the weevils, and 
they will probably fall, feigning death. If 
they do not, even after a sharp shake of 
the plants, search the latter carefully.— 
G. 8. 8. 


2194. —Perns for a cool fernery — 
Many of the British Ferns would do well In a 
oool fernery, such as the British Maiden hair 
(AdUntum Cap!lias-Veneris), the Parsley Fern 
(Allosorus orispus), the black Spleenwort (Asple- 
nlum Adiantum-nigrum), the Hard Fern (Blech- 
num), the Scale Fern (Ceterach offioinarom), the 
Brittle Bladder Fern (Cyetopteris fragilia), 
Filmy Ferns (Hymenophyllums), the Shield 
Ferns (Lastreas), Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia), 
the oommon Polypody and its varieties (Poly- 
podinms), Prickly Shield Ferns (Polystiohuma), 
Hart’s Tongues (Soolopendriums). Many suit¬ 
able exotic kinds oould be found amongst the 
greenhouse kinds of Chellanthes, Davallia, 
Pteris, Struthiopteris, Lygodium, Osmunda, 
and Onoclea.— H. Ferguson. 


2255 —Treatment of Tuberoses. — It 
would appear from your enquiry that you have 
some of these bulbs now in pots, but you do not 
say what condition they are in, whether recently 
petted or not, or whether they were potted some 
time ago and have failed to flower. If the 
latter is the oase, and you have not a warm 
house in whioh to keep them growing, you had 
better gradually reduce the water, and then 
hoep them quite dry until the end of March, 
when you may oommenoe to water them again. 
Meantime, keep them in the soil, but in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse. If you have 
quite dormant bulbe, they will keep as well in 
paper bags in a drawer in the dwelling-house as 
anywhere. If, on the other hand, you wish to 
heap over until another year bulbs whioh 
have already flowered, you are not likely 
to meet with any great amount of suooess. 
Practical gardeners do not often attempt to 
koop these bulbe after they have flowered once. 
As the newly imported roots will soon be offered 
for sale it may be useful to mention that, unless 
there is the means of affording them a tem¬ 
perature of not less than 60 degs., they ought 
not to be potted until the end of Maroh; at that 
time, whether placed in a warm or oool house, 
water must be given sparely until the leaves 
begin to appear. It depends entirely upon the 
heat afforded them.how long the dormant state 
laets. The bulbs generally reach this country 
some time in Deoember, and moat gardeners are 
satisfied if they get them potted by the end of 
Maroh. With regard to watering, the beat 
advice I oan give you is, that the more heat they 
have the more moisture will they require.— 
.Practical. | 

2193 —Keeping frost out of a oold 

pit.—It would certainly be possible to exclude 
frost by means of oil-lamps, but one would not 
be of much use. Two, or, preferably, three, 
plaoed at equal distances apart, should be 
employed, and with plenty of covering in the 
shape of mats, &o., would accomplish the end 
in view. But, on the whole, a brick or tile flue, 
with a good-sized furaaoe, would be a more 
satisfactory arrangement for a pit 18 feet in 
length.—B. C. R. 


2190.—The Welsh Polypody and mealy bug. 
—Try fumigating with Tobacco or washing with wairn 
water and soft soap, 2 os. of ths latter to a gallon of 
Water. Apply this with a sponge. Also, you might try 
dusting the plants with some Insect powder. The Welsh 
Polypody would, however, probably do much better out 
Of the oase, as it dislikes warmth.— H. Fbroubow. 


2181 .—Climbing plants for a cold greenhouse. 
—Any of the finer kinds of Olematis—suoh, for iostanoe 
as 0. Miss Bateman, Lady 0. Nevill, or Duohoss of Edin¬ 
burgh, would succeed admirably In such a structure, and 
to much more suitable than any kind of Jasmine ; or, if 
preferred, a hardy Passion-flower, P. ccorulea. or P. Ckm- 
Sssios Elliot (whir*), wight b» sabsftttoted. and 
Squally well.— B. C R. -■ T 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from Nov. 6th 
to Nov. 12th. 

Made up hoftods for forcing Asparagus; there are 
plenty of leaves now for the raking up, and when 
mixed with an equal bulk of manure from the stable 
they make exoelient hotbeds. Beds 4 feet high at 
baok and 3 feet at front, put together with moderate 
firmness, will, if the roots are strong and good, push 
It up In about three weeks or a month. We shall 
mat up the frame till the heads show above the soil. 
Transplanting evergreen shrubs and trees: we want to get 
a little more variety in the shrubberies. We are grubbing 
up many of the old things, and, after preparing ths sites, 
planting things of bettor onaraoter that, aa they grow up, 
will be likely to inspire interact. The Silver Firs do 
fairly well here, and we feel safe in introducing as much 
variety in that class of Conifers as possible. Planted 
Roses in ths new beds. Fixed slno labels on each plant 
with the name written on it, for, though we may know a 
great many of the best Roses, memory at times Is 
treaoherous, and It is annoying to be oskod the name of 
anything and have to hesitate in giving an answer. 
Moved Veltch’s Qiant Cauliflowers to a place of safety in 
case of frost; these have been very good this autumn, not 
so very large, but delloate In flavour. Untied the Peach- 
trees in the early house ready for pruning—in faet, we shall 
unfasten all the Peach-trees under glass now, to give them 
s little breathing lime; one or two plants which were 
showing signs of weakness have had their roots lifted and 
some fresh loam plaoed around them ; this is an excellent 
application at all times. The proprietors of gardens do 
not see things in this light, or else there would not be the 
difficulty there sometimes is in getting a few loads of 
fresh soil. Cleared away an old Morello Cherry from the 
north wall and planted a young tree in the situation we 
have had a caupls of years in training; the soil was 
changed before the young tree waa planted, Top-dressed 
lightly the Cucumbers in forcing-house; these plants have 
reached the top of the trellis and are bearing freely. 
Poured some manure-water under the bed, among the 
rubble. Sowed a dosen seeds of Telegraph In single pots 
to raise plants to plant a auoceesion-house early in Janu¬ 
ary. Oocasionally plants which have been in bearing from 
this time onwards will continue through the spring ; but 
generally, if there is another house, it pave better to pull 
them up and plant the house with early Melons. Moved 
the bulbs first potted for forcing from the ash-bed where 
plunged, to a oool house, from whence they will be in¬ 
troduced as required to the foroiog-house. Plaoed the 
stock of forcing Roses in pots in cold pit. Potted up a 
number of Lilacs, Rhododendrons, Welgelas, &o., for 
forcing by-and-by; also some roots of Bolomon’s Seal, 
Dielytra speotabills, and Spiroa japoniea; these will be 
kept in ooldpit at preaent and introduced as required 
Into heat. We generally work these in several batches to 
oome on in succession ; the first batch, for instance, have 
beau in pots all the summer plunged out; they were 
taken up at this season last year, and not forced much* 
but they came in useful in February and March In sue ses¬ 
sion to the plants established in pots ths year before, and 
which last spring were planted out to recruit. Planted 
Ivy under several heavy.foliaged tiees, where the Grass 
always dies; the natural soil was dry and poor, but a 
heavy top-dressing will give the Ivy a start. 


Stove, 

Roman Hyacinths.— The bulbs that were 
potted as advised in September will now have 
had time to make sufficient roots to admit of 
their being put in heat. It may bs well to here 
urge the necessity for these, and all bulbs that 
are intended for foroing, being well furniehed 
with roots before placing them in heat, other¬ 
wise the flowers are sure to be poor, for as soon 
as bulbs of the nature of those in question are 
submitted to artificial warmth, it at once 
exoltes the incipient flowers into active motion, 
and if there are not enough feeding rootlets in 
readiness to support them they have to depend 
for sustenance on the strength existent in the 
bulbs, whioh, without the aid of plenty of the 
rootlets named, are unable to meet the demand, 
the result of whioh is seen in small bloom- 
spikes and puny flowers. If amateurs will bear 
this iu mind, and ascertain before subjecting 
their bulbs to heat that the necessary roots are 
present, it will save muoh disappointment. All 
that is needful is to turn a plant or two out of 
the pots without disturbing the ball, when it 
will be Seen if the roots are plentifully dispersed 
through the soil. r 

Early Tulips.— The single Van Thol varie¬ 
ties are the best for forcing early, and if some 
were potted about the same time as the early 
Hyacinths they will shortly be in a condition to 
bear heat. Those who have not had muoh ex¬ 
perience in bulb-foroing will find it safer not to 
give them too muoh heat, especially if the bed 
or stage on whioh they are stood is not close to 
the glass. To force the plants under notice, and 
all others of a like character, well, it is neoes- 
aary that they get an abundance of light; in 
the absence of this, if much heat is used, the 
flowers and the leaves are drawn up so weak aa 
to make the plants worthless. An intermediate 
temperature will be more calculated to ensure 
suooess than if they are kept hotter. It is re¬ 
quisite in all oases to avoid exposing the young 
I leaves that are In oourse of formation to the in¬ 


fluence of fall light, until they have had time to 
gradually gain their green colour. When the 
bulbe are taken oat of the material in whioh 
they have been plunged the tops are quite white; 
and If the Ughl that reaches them is not sub¬ 
dued for a time, It stunts the leaves so as to 
prevent them making half the requisite growth. 
An empty flower-pot, large enough to cover 
the top of each plant or plants that are grown 
together, inverted over them, will admit as muoh 
light as will, in the oourse of ten or twelve days, 
enable the leaves to gain their oolour, alter 
whioh the pots must be removed. See that 
the soil is kept fairly moist, but not too wet, aa, 
though the young roots will not bear being over 
dry, a saturated oondition of the soil will cause 
their decay. 

Bougainvillea glabra. —Few plants that 
require artificial heat to grow them are so ac¬ 
commodating as this Bougainvillea, as it will suc¬ 
ceed either In a hot stove or in a house that is 
kept at an intermediate temperature; in the 
latter it does bsst when planted oat, as when 
cultivated in pots in a comparatively low tem¬ 
perature it does not make enongh growth to 
admit of the production of flowers in suoh 
quantities as is desirable. Where a warm stove 
Is available, pot-culture has the advan¬ 
tage, as, unless the roots are oonfined, 
the plant makes so muoh growth that, 
if the struoture is not large, it either 
enoroaohes on other things, or its branches 
have to be constantly out in. In a 
warm stove, with two or three good-sized pot 
specimens, so aa to admit of their being started 
at different times, a suooession of flowers may 
be had through the greater part of the spring 
and summer. Plants that have kept on alter¬ 
nately growing and flowering during the past 
season will now require rest. This is better 
seoured by keeping the roots quite dry to dis¬ 
courage all top-growth during the dormant 
period, rather than by subjecting the plants to a 
lower temperature in the way sometimes prac¬ 
tised. The drying-off process should be effected 
by gradually withholding water until the leaves 
flag freely, then give a little, but not so muoh 
as to make the soil nearly so moist as would be 
necessary in the growing season. When the 
leaves again flag give a limited quantity of 
water as before. B/ repeating this several 
times growth will stop, and the leaves will 
slowly decay and fall off, leaving the wood quite 
bare, iu which state, with the soil perfectly dry, 
the plants will remain dormant, even where a 
high winter temperature is kept up, until the 
time oomea for starting them by soaking the 
roots. 

Allamandab. — All the kinds of Allamanda 
when grown in pots do better by being treated 
in the way described for the Bougainvillea— 
alternate drying and partial watering until 
growth oeases, whioh will cause most of the 
leaves to fall off. Where Allamandas are planted 
oat the roots should be let to get sufficiently 
dry to stop, or all but stop top growth, a con¬ 
dition that enables the wood that was made 
during the early part of the growing season to 
get thoroughly matured. It is more neoessary 
to secure this state in Allamandas than in most 
things, otherwise when again atarted into 
growth the young shoots extend too far before 
they show bloom, through whioh the flowering 
is necessarily delayed. 

Olerodkndron Balfouri.— Of the different 
sorts of climbing Olerodendrons now in cultiva¬ 
tion the variety named is so far superior to the 
others as to make it alone worth growing. The 
natural disposition of the plant to flower is suoh 
that it will bloom in any sizt from Bmall 
examples in 6-inoh or 8 inch pots up to the 
largest apeoimens, added to which, by the help 
of a sufficient number of plants, it oan be had in 
bloom from early in spring up to the end of 
summer. Plants that flowered early would 
finish their growth in the latter part of summer, 
and will now require the soil being allowed to 
get quite dry so as to cause the leaves to 
fall off ; iu the case of any that bloomed later, 
and were afterwards moved to larger pots, with 
a view to their attaining additional size, they 
will now have reached something like the 
dimensions required. These also should be dried 
off, effeoting it in the way that has been advised 
for the plants previously named. Amateurs 
who have not had muoh to do with this Clero- 
| dendron require to be cautioned not to keep it 
1 too oold in the wiutot' whilst ati rest, especially 
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If the growth hot boon made in a high tempera- 
tore. When grown worm it is not aate to 
winter the plants where they will be under 
55 dega. in the night. 

Marguerites (Chrysanthemum frnteaoena). 
—The bast of the white varieties of these Chips 
anthemnms are valuable for flowering during 
the last months of the year, providing the 
plants have been properly prepared for the pur¬ 
pose. Large or moderate-sized examples that 
have bad time to get the old wood hard and 
thoroughly ripened usually bloom better during 
the season of short days and diminished light 
than younger stock that were propagated in the 
past summer. Old specimens that were stood 
ont-of-doors through the summer and more 
encouraged to make growth than to bloom by 
having the buds picked off as they appeared 
will now be strong and vigorous. They will do 
very well in a greenhouse temperature so far 
that the plants will keep healthy under the 
conditions of heat there present, but so treated 
the flowers will not be so fine or so abundant as 
when a little more warmth is used; neither 
will they oontinue to give a succession when 
grown oool anything like that which may be 
looked for when there is enough warmth pre¬ 
sent to exoite growth on which the production 
of flowers in winter-blooming plants mostly 
depends. If, as may be supposed, the pots are 
full of roots, manure-water should be given 
freely ; this, with as much light as can be given 

S ’ keeping the plants well up to the glass, are 
e best means for securing a supply of flowers. 


Greenhouse. 

Epagrises.— Where a selection of the best 
winter-flowering varieties is grown a lengthened 
supply may be depended on. With the winter¬ 
blooming kinds, as In the oase of such as 
natnrally flower in spring, the time of their 
commencing to do so depends on the earlier or 
later period at whioh their growth was made. 
From the time the flowers are prominent and 
approach maturity the plants should be stood 
where they will get a full share of light, whioh 
will cause the flowers to come brighter in oolour, 
and help the plants to keep healthy. Epaorices 
require care In watering at all times as they 
should never have it given until the soil is some¬ 
what drier than most things require it to be; 
and, in the winter time, when the roots have 
little activity in them, it is doubly necessary to 
be careful not to water them too often. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Winter gardening —A good deal may be 
done with foliage in the dull season of the year. 
From the dwarf Erica herbaoea (which Is one of 
the most interesting of plants for covering 
mounds and to form edgings, Ac ), to the hand¬ 
some green and variegated Hollies, whioh are at 
the very summit of the standard of ornamental 
plants, there is a wide enough range to select 
from to suit all tastes and all pockets, but no 
place which contained good representatives of 
these two families, the Heaths and Hollies, could 
be tame or uninteresting. Then there are the 
•mall Conifers, the Cupressus—especially the 
Lawsonian family-—whioh are a host in them¬ 
selves—the Junipers, the Thujas, not forgetting 
Thujopsis borealis and T. dolabrata, two of the 
very Handsomest plants for the villa garden 
lawn. The Strawberry-tree, the Laurustinus, 
the Boxes in variety, the Barberries, the Aucu- 
baa, Cotoneasters, Pernettyas, and Skimmiss, 
the four last-named subjects being noteworthy 
for their fruiting capacities as well as their in¬ 
teresting and ornamental appearanoe otherwise. 
Assuming that we have a large bed to plant 
for its 


Winter effects, there are many ways of 
doing this, according to the amount of money 
we are disposed to lay out. We may 
plant it altogether with small shrubs, or we 
may have a few shrubs, to give elevation, planted 
thinly at regular distanoes apart, with low 
plants and bulbs io the intervals. A large 
golden or silver Holly would make a nice centre 
for a large bed. Round the Holly, in a circle, 
but some distance from it, might come 5 small 
spiral-growing Conifers, such as the Lawson 
Cypress; then, nearer the outside, might be 
planted a row (I am assuming the bed is circu¬ 
lar in outline) of dwarf variegated Boxes, 3 
feet or so apart. The spaces under and between 
the shrubs might be 
Digitized by 


^^gk^oha. 


Tulips, Hyacinths in assorted colours, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, &o., with a broad band round the out 
sideofthedwarfErioaherbaoea. The common blue 
Squill (Soilla sibirioa), is very effective in March 
and April in a thick, broad mass. I shall refer 
to the subjeot again, as just now it will be a 
source of interest to many people. 

Wintering Hollyhocks. —Those rooted from 
outtings in summer will now be potted up from 
the frames, and should be wintered in large 
60’« in a odd frame or pit. They should have 
abundant ventilation at all favourable oppor¬ 
tunities. The Hollyhocks are hardy enough in 
a general way. All we want to do is to guard 
and protect them when the weather and the 
surrounding circumstances are exceptional. A 
good collection of named Hollyhocks, if in good 
condition, represent a good sum of money, and 
for that reason alone no risks should be run. 
Shelter with mats, or dry Fern, or litter, in very 
severe weather. 

The Douglas Fib (Abies Douglasi). — This 
Is one of the noblest of the Abies division for a 
situation where it oan strike out. I have seen it 
doing grandly in so many places, thatlhave come 
to regard it as a safe Conifer to plant wherever 
therels room for a tree 200 feet high. Perhaps, 
for small lawns, the two best Conifers to plant 
to form specimens in that position are Pioea Pin- 
sapo and Pioea Nordmanniana. Both belong to 
the Silver Firs, and are hardy, and generally 
thrive well, and from the first are handsome and 
ornamental. 

Herbaceous plants on Grass.— Clusters of 
PsBonies, German Iris, Oriental Poppies, and 
similar plants look well isolated on Grass, and 
may take the place of the old-fashioned shrub¬ 
bery border. The old Pink China Rose seems 
at home in such a situation. Larger subjects 
for the same work may be found in the Celandine- 
tree (Boooonia oordata), Giant Knotweed (Poly¬ 
gonum cuspidatum), and Yuooas. Patches of 
Daffodils, Snowdrops, and Crocuses are cheap 
and effective. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.— Renovating borders.—This is work 
that everybody must do if they wish to keep 
their Vines in good bearing condition. It may 
not be neoessary to altogether renew the 
borders, but to lift out the ends of the roots 
and place some turfy loam, mixed with a little 
bone-meal, is not a very long or a very trouble¬ 
some operation. Again, inside the house much 
may be done to invigorate the roots by removing 
some of the dry, exhausted surface, and replac¬ 
ing it with turfy loam. 

Top-dressing borders may be done now or 
whenever it is convenient. The Vine-roots are, 
or should be, pretty well dormant as regards 
real work, but a top-dressing of bone-meal, 
lightly forked in now, will be amalgamating with 
the soil ready for the roots when they require 
help with the new growth. I believe no one 
oan go far wrong in using bone-meal as a top- 
dressing for Vine borders, inside or out, if they 
do not exceed 2 lb. to the square yard. It 
should be sprinkled on the surface evenly, and 
then lightly forked in. In dressing a border 
with bone-meal here last year, I found the 
roots near the surface, but notwithstanding this, 
I forked the border over lightly to cover the 
top-dressing. No great harm is done by dis¬ 
turbing a root or two if some compensating 
advantages are plaoed within their reach. In 
selecting 

Eyes for propagating at this season, always 
take the largest and plumpest, having first made 
sure that the wood is hard and well ripened. 
Lay the wood in on the north side of a wall till 
it is time to put the eyes in. 

Pines. —All weakness in the bottom heat 
should be put right now by adding fresh mate¬ 
rials, in the shape of tan or leaves. This is a 
matter of less importance when the bottom- 
heat is supplied by hot water. I have seen ex¬ 
cellent Pines grown on beds of Oak leaves with 
pipes for top heat. It involves more labour, but 
in oountry districts, where leaves are plentiful 
and fuel dear, there is an economy in utilising 
the bed of fermenting materials when possible. 

Planting Raspberries. —Select the coolest 
bit of land in the garden for the Raspberries 
and Blaok Currants. Trenoh it up deeply, and 
work in its full share of manure. The bed from 
whioh our principal supply of Raspberries is 
drawn was planted in rows 6 feet apart and 2 
feet apart in the rows. We do not use any stakes, 
but the canes are pruned baok to 3 feet. Th 


fruit Is fine and there is plenty of It, and the 
young canes are very strong. This Is a good 
time to plant. Do not plans weakly canes, one 
has to wait so long for full results. As regards 
varieties it is Important to cultivate well the 
varieties we have before seeking for better. 
Fastolfs, Carter’s Prolific, Magnum Bonum, and 
the White are good. The autumn-bearing Made 
are very useful. 

Pruning Gooseberries.— As soon as the 
leaves fall I shall begin this work, for the spring 
brings its full—and more than its full—employ¬ 
ment ; and by mixing a little soot and lime 
with some Glshurst compound, or by using a 
weak mixture of Jeyea* gardener's friend Mended 
with soot and lime, and syringing the bushes with 
it, the birds will give no trouble. Do not prune 
the bushes too hard if a full crop of fruit is 
wanted. Cut off all branohes that are likely to 
trail on the ground. Open out the oentre and thin 
the branohes regularly all round. Not muoh 
shortening is required if the thing is properly 
done. 

Late Peaches.— Salwey, Sea Eagle, and 
Prinoees of Wales have been good with me this 
year. I have only just used the last of the 
fruits. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Cauliflowers under hand-lights and In 
frames must have abundant ventilation. Stir¬ 
ring the soil among tho plants occasionally is 
benefioial. Those turning in will need pro¬ 
tection now, as frost, severe enough to Injure 
the hearts, may come unexpected. 

VeITOH'8 SELF • PROTECTING BrOOOOLI Will 
soon be turning in now. The leaves form a 
good protection against ordinary frost, but the 
best way of saving them when the weather Is 
severe is to lift them and plant in a pit, or lay 
them down in a dry border and cover, when the 
frost sets in, with mats or litter. 

Brussels Sprouts.— The early-planted bed 
is now in good condition for use. All decaying 
leaves should be removed to let iu the air 
among the Sprouts, but do not out off the tops 
at present. 

Mushrooms.— Continue to make up beds as 
fast as materials oan be collected. I suppose 
no one has too many Mushrooms in winter. 
There is always a market for them. Spare 
stables or oellars may be utilised, as, where 
several beds are made up, the warmth from the 
beds will keep up the temperature. When onoe 
a beginning has been made, the successive beds 
oan be spawned from preceding ones. There Is 
a saving in mixing soil with the manure in 
making up the beds, if one barrowful of 
loamy soil be added to every five of manure, 
the latter may be used fresh, as the soil will 
absorb the surplus moisture and prevent over¬ 
heating. When the temperature drops below 
85 degs.the spawn may b % inserted. Firmness 
in the beds tends to make them more lasting. 

Seakale. —As soon as the leaves oan be 
easily detached from the crowns, some of the 
roots may be lifted ready for forcing. If laid 
in on the north aide of a wall for a time, the 
rest given to the roots will oause the crowns to 
break better when placed in heat. A tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. ia quite high enough. There 
must, of course, be total darkness; and If 
manure is used as a forcing agent it should bo 
freely mixed with tree leaves, or else be well 
fermented, to drive off the rankness. The gases 
arising from the fermentation of fresh manure 
will give the produoe an earthy flavour if grown 
in an atmosphere impregnated with them. 

Cucumbers —flow seeds of Telegraph, or some 
other approved variety, for planting out about 
the beginning of the new year. Sow in small pots, 
one seed in each pot, and plunge the pots in a 
hotbed near the glass. W hen I have had no hot¬ 
bed at work suitable, I have suooeeded in raising 
good plants by plunging the pots in a box filled 
with Moss, and placing the box on the hot- 
water pipes, dose under the glass, in the 
forcing-house. 

Tomatoes under glass.— Keep up a steady 
temperature of 55 degs. or so. Blossoms will 
set in this temperature, and the fruit set now 
will come on slowly, and yield a good winter 
supply. 

Trenching and ridging up and —The 
land works famously now, and if thrown up 
rough the atmosphere will penetrate, and ada 
something to its fertility. The manure heap 
should be added to in every possible way. All 
deoaying matters should be hunted up, and 
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mixed with the manure from the itable, and let 
all ferment together. 

Choked drains.— This is a good opportunity 
to look ap all drains that there is any sospioion 
of. The efficiency of most things has bat a 
limited duration. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

I have several times called attention to the 
faot that the planting of ornamental foliaged 
trees and shrubs, both deoiduous and evergreen, 
as well as Roses, Ac. — the proper season 
for whloh is, under ordinary oiroumstanoes, 
some time during Ootober or November— 
should, where the smoky atmosphere of a gar¬ 
den situated in or near the heart of a city or 
large town prevails, be deferred until spring, 
for the simple reason that the unfavourable in¬ 
fluences of a town winter upon newly-planted 
shrubs, &o., often impart a check that too often 
proves fatal. Under these circumstances it is 
far preferable to leave all such operations until 
the near approach of a 
more favourable season 
affords the plants a reason¬ 
able chance of making a 
fair start, when, trans¬ 
plantation being effected 
with ordinary care, and 
proper attention in the 
matter of watering being 
given, suoh subjects have 
a far greater chance of 
becoming properly estab¬ 
lished than if they were 
removed at the aoous- 
tomed time. But resi¬ 
dents in suburban districts 
where the advantages of 
a purer atmosphere and 
increased allowance of 
light exist, will often find 
it almost a matter of in¬ 
difference whether plant¬ 
ing takes place in autumn 
or spring, and the situa¬ 
tion being fairly open, and 
the soil properly drained, 
planting, except, perhaps, 
in the case of anything 
unusually delioate, may, 
if desirable, be done at 
once as well as at any 
other time. It is, of 
course, very desirable, 
where possible, that 
Evergreens should be 
planted now, if only for 
the reason that many an 
otherwise bare corner, 
bed, or fence, may be fur¬ 
nished with verdure, and 
thus rendered a pleasing 
object instead of an eye¬ 
sore throughout the win¬ 
ter. Auoubas, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and Euonymus 
are too well known to 
need comment, but there 
are a few less common 
yet highly suitable sub¬ 
jects for the purpose under 
consideration to which I 
should like to call atten¬ 
tion. Among these are 
the Arbutus, whioh ah ays forms a beautiful 
objeot at this season, »nd though slow in 
growth, and requiring a good many years to 
attain the size of a tree, Is yet at all times an 
admirable subject in the form of a shrub ; the 
Tree Ivies, for whioh too muoh cannot be said— 
they are as hardy and vigorous as the normal 
types, and very effective, especially a variety 
with golden points (I am not sure of the name, 
but it is very distinct); the Hybrid Hollies, in¬ 
cluding Ilex laurifolia, &c , the foliage of whioh, 
though entirely green, attains, even in town air, 
a luxuriance and beauty whioh renders them 
far superior to the variegated kinds, under 
ordinary circumstances, though I must admit that 
an “ aureo-marginata ” here and there in the 
front line of a shrubbery does light it up wonder¬ 
fully, if they can be kept in health. Another 
good town evergreen is the Sweet Bay, whioh 
not only forms a handsome bush, but produoes 
most fragrant foliage, very useful in the kitchen. 


queen of flowersnevertheless, there are a 
few extra vigorous varieties that, if planted with 
skill and oare, and subsequently reoeive unre¬ 
mitting attention, may, the situation being 
fairly open and sunny, be induced, if not 
actually to flourish, at least to remain in a toler¬ 
ably healthy condition, and afford some most 
acceptable, if not first class, blooms for a con¬ 
siderable time. By far the best of all Rosea 
for town cultivation is Gloire de Dijon, and if 
this grand variety oannot be induced to grow it 
is certain that no other Rose can even exist. 
Well-established plants on their own roots are 
to be preferred, but it may also be grown as a 
standard or dwarf in the ordinary way, or as a 
climbing or pillar plant with the best results. 
A good plant, trained against a warm and 
sheltered south or south-west wall, will generally 
produce flowers more or less for nine mouths out 
of the twelve. Other suitable varieties, taking 
them as nearly-as possible in their order of 
merit are : Aim«5j Vibert (Noisette)/Hom^re 


Pictures in Our Readers’ Gardens: Yew tree Cottage, Buxted, near Uckfleld, Sussex. 
Engraved for Gardkxinq Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. John Allen. 


(Tea), Gen. Jaoqueminot, John Hopper, Ches- 
hunt Hybrid (Tea), AbelCarrf&re, Alfred Colomb, 
La France, Magna Charta, Victor Verdier, 
Baroness Rothschild, Mdme. Victor Verdier, 
Paul N<$ron, Senateur Vaisse, Jules Margottin, 
Dr. Andry, Duke of Edinburgh, Ed. Morren, 
and Boule de Neige. The common Cabbage 
Rose succeeds if you can get it once established, 
so do the Hybrid Bourbons, and the pretty 
varieties of Rosa rugosa will do well, and though 
their flowers are not very enduring or substan¬ 
tial, the wealth of scarlet berries or “hips” 
they produce in the autumn renders them well 
worth a place in any garden. The soil being 
suitable (louny), and the garden moderately 
large and open, sturdy plants on their own 
roots should be preferred to any others. 

B. C. R. 


Roses. —It is a well-known faot thatrqa 
In town does not i 


well-known faot that reside 


Idenoe 

the 


2111.—Fowls damag ing a garden — 
I would advise " Constant Reader ” to send the 
neighbour notice that she will be sued in the 
County Court for trespass and damage to garden. 


This notice should be sent, not onoe, but several 
times, in writing, and then if the lady still lets 
fowls come into the garden summon her in the 
County Court for damage done and trespass to 
the full amount of the injury done by the fowls, 
and he will get the amount claimed, with costs. 

“Constant Reader’ 1 must have a witness who 
has seen the fowls damaging the garden. 
- J. D. G. _ 

OUTDOOR PLANT& 

COUNTRY COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 
Nothing can be prettier than the appearance 
of some of the cottages and their gardens that 
one sometimes sees in various parts of England, 
especially so perhaps in the south. The one here 
figured—Yew Tree Cottage, Buxted, near Uck- 
field, Sussex—is a capital specimen of its olass. 
The cottage itself is embowered by climbing 
plants, ana the front garden is In due season all 
aglow with the delightful homely flowers the 
cottager grows so well, 
and the supply of posies 
that can be, and often 
is, out from such a 
garden frequently puts 
to shame the supplies of 
common flowers obtained 
in many large gardens of 
high pretensions and 
oostly management. This 
happy result is generally 
brought about by the 
untiring industry and ap¬ 
plication of the oocupant 
in every spare moment 
that can be snatched 
before and after the 
close of the day’s labour. 
The wives and children, 
too, of such men generally 
lend willing hands to the 
task before them ; and as 
is is not looked upon by 
them as a toil, but as a real 
labour of love, it is little 
wonder that surprising 
results are often attained. 
Amongst the plants that 
cottagers excel in growing 
are Hollyhooks, Giant 
Stocks,Carnations, Pinks, 
Anemones, China Asters, 
Sweet Williams, Dahlias, 
Rosea of the old-fashioned 
kinds, Chrysanthemums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Au¬ 
riculas, Rookets, Sweet 
and Everlasting Peas, 
Honeysuokle, Jasmines, 
Cherry Pie, Pansies, 
Primroses, and other 
easily-grown, free-flower- 
iog, and delightfully • 
scented flowers, and from 
each of whioh, in their 
season, blossoms in quan 
tity can be out again and 
again. And then there Is 
generally at the back of 
the cottage the wel 
stocked and cultivated 
plot of vegetable and fruit 
garden, and some of the 
productions that cottagers rear in this department 
would tax the utmost skill of the professional 
gardener, with all his labour and appliances 
ts boot, to excel. In some localities the 
cottage gardeners lay themselves out for 
specialities. For instance, near Banbury, 
Onions are a great feature, and extremely well 
they are grown, and Apricots, too, are also very 
good in these Oxfordshire gardens. The Lanca¬ 
shire men pride themselves on their big Goose¬ 
berries and Aurioulas, and often Pinks, Car¬ 
nations, and Tulips as well. Around Notting¬ 
ham Roses are particularly well-grown, and 
under oiroumstanoes that would utterly dis¬ 
hearten many cultivators with less en¬ 
thusiasm. It is pleasant to note this deeply- 
rooted and increasing love c f the garden and 
its produots in our artisan and agricultural 
classes, and it may be aooepted as a truism that 
if a man keeps his little garden and its sur¬ 
roundings neat, trim, and fruitful, that he is a 
steady, Industrious, and useful member of the 
community to which he belongs. H. B. 
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PANSIES FOR HOT WEATHER. 

The communications which have appeared in 
Gardening lately on this subjeot show how 
the behaviour of Pansies differs in various 
places, and for that reason I think it will be 
quite safe to conolude that they are what we 
gardeners call “miffy” subjects. We have 
good reasons for looking upon them in that 
light, seeing that they fail in some cases when 
they are treated with every oare. 1 therefore 
do not think It at all likely that a race of 
Pansies will be forthcoming that will thrive 
and flower continuously through suoh a hot, dry 
summer as we have jast passed in all plaoes 
alike; nor do I think that olimatio conditions 
have anything to do with their failure, except 
it be as between the north and south of England. 
They are not likely to do so well in.the latter 
as they do north of the Tweed. At the same 
time 1 believe they may be had in better con¬ 
dition in many plaoes than they now are if the 
treatment was altored in some important con¬ 
ditions ; of one point in particular I feel sure 
there is need of a change in, and that is, when the 
plants are required to flower during the summer 
they must have a certain amount of Bhade. It 
has been acknowledged that it is the hot 
weather that kills them; therefore, we do not 
want any more evidenoe of the necessity of 
affording the plants some Bhade, but qalte a 
shady place will prove as unsatisfactory as 
one fully exposed to all the Bun. But from my 
own practice I have learnt that if they are 
planted in a position where they get the 
sun one half of the day that is as much as they 
can endure without being exposed to danger. 
We want a little ohange, too, in estimating the 
capacity of these plants to endure strong sun¬ 
shine. They are not hot- weather flowers, 
therefore they are not so well suited for summer 
flowering as for spring. If this fact was more 
generally reoognised there would not bo so 
many disappointments. Many failures occur 
through the plants getting exhausted by con¬ 
tinuous flowering, whioh is a feature in their 
behaviour that all should make a point of 
studying, and treat their plants accordingly. 
To use a common expression, Pansies some¬ 
times flower themselves to death, if they are 
allowed to do so. It is therefore to the culti¬ 
vator’s interest to see that they do not do so 
by removing the old flowering shoots down 
to within 2 inohes of the ground, assuming that 
the plants commenoe to flower at the end of 
April, and if hot dry weather sets in about 
the middle of July the plants become weak at 
that time, which is shown by the decreased size 
of the flowers as compared to what they are in 
the month of May, and, in many cases, it is jast 
a question at that critical time whether the 
plants should be allowed to go on to almost 
certain ruin, or by the simple act of cutting off 
the flowering shoots, cause them to stop 
flowering for a time, and by this means give 
them time to recruit their strength. This is no 
imaginary treatment, as I am prepared to show 
any one a long line of plants that were put out 
early last April and treated in the way I have 
described. The healthy, well-furnished con¬ 
dition of the growth, and the large size of the 
flowers now upon them will prove that the 
treatment was right; but I have too much reason 
to know that had I allowed them to go on 
flowering during suoh trying weather as pre¬ 
vailed at the time they were out down, that at 
least one-third of the number would have been 
dead, and the others so muoh weakened that in 
all probability most of them would have died 
during the winter. The result of cutting away 
the flowering shoots at the time stated was that 
the plants were in full flower again in a month, 
and have continued in that condition more or 
lees ever since. Moreover, the removal of the old 
growths caused them to break so freely from the 
crown that by the middle of August I was able 
to take plenty of cuttings and leave sufficient 
growth to flower. It will not be any consola¬ 
tion to “ G. W. T.,” who writes on this subject 
in Gardening, Oct. 15th, p. 429, to know that 
I received these plants from “overthe border;” 
but it may, perhaps, serve to show him that 
all plants received from that quarter do not 
behave alike—not that I place any faith in the 
belief that securing plants from a distanoe will 
turn failure into sucoess. No ; in my opinion 
•veryone who wishes to suocped with the Pansies 
In. hoi weather m|if^vq|th*mgarters, 


and not allow the plants to exhaust them¬ 
selves by continuous flowering when climatio 
conditions are not favourable for making new 
growth. There is another phase of the subject 
that should receive the attention of cultivators 
before they discard the Pansy from their 
gardens. It is this : Most of us cultivate a good 
many subjects that are not continuous flowerers. 
We spend weeks, and sometimes months, on 
tender plants whioh only last In flower about 
one-third of the time the Pansv does, and we do 
not complain. Then why, I ask, should so much 
be expected from the plant under notice ? Taken 
altogether, the Pansy, as a hardy flowering- 
plant, has few, if any, rivals; but it does not 
adapt itself to the requirements of all condi¬ 
tions and expectations alike, but when its re¬ 
quirements are supplied, there is no plant which 
better repays for the time and labour spent 
upon it than the Pansy. Having referred to my 
own plants it may be expeoted that a few more 
particulars might be supplied. I cheerfully do 
this. First, I may mention that the soil in 
whioh they are growing was specially prepared 
by having a trenoh dug out 6 inches deep, and 
this space was filled up with good mellow loam. 
They are growing on a border facing east, where 
the sun leaves them about one o’clock p.m. Dur¬ 
ing the dry weather they were watered regularly 
every other day early in the afternoon, so that 
it will be seen the roots had the cooling influ¬ 
ence of a moist soil for a considerable number 
of hours before the sun acted upon them again 
with muoh foroe. To this feature of the manage¬ 
ment and the shade combined I attribute my 
Buooess. I am quite aware that I have not made 
It quite clear how Pansies can be grown in all 
cases and continue in flower during a burning 
July sun; nor do I think it likely that any 
such information will be forthcoming from any 
quarter. J. C. C, 

Autumn planting for Pansies.— The 
remarks of “G. W. I.,” in Gardening, Oc¬ 
tober 15 bh, page 429, struck me particularly, 
because what he says exactly tallies with my 
own experience. I And, as he does, that the 
hot July buu scorches the very life out of the 
Pansies ; during the past summer they had an 
unusually trying time. By the end of August 
mine had almost disappeared from the garden. 
I entirely attribute this to my having hitherto 
always planted them in the spring; for they 
have not had time to get a firm hold of the soil 
before the hot weather comes on. I have now 
determined to do things in a different way, and 
to adopt the system of autumn planting for 
Pansies. Last month I put in a good supply, 
watering them well and then covering the soil 
round their stems, first with Cocoa-nut-fibre re¬ 
fuse and then with green Moss. This protection 
I shall keep on, as they are moisture-loving 
plants, and I expect my experiment will give 
the desired results, as the plants will get tho¬ 
roughly established during the next six months, 
bloom strongly, and acquire sufficient strength to 
resist the heat. Anyhow, I think ‘*G. W. I.” 
will find the plan worth trying.—G. Layard. 

Daffodil planting.—With reference to 
Mr. J. C. Tonkin's note in Gardening, 
October 22nd, page 450, I may say we have a 
very similar state of things here in the Bouth 
of Ireland, the following varieties being now 
well above the soil: N. Corbularia conspicua, 
Soilly White, Gloriosa, and Paper-white in 
the bunch-flowering class, and in the Trumpet 
class, Irish King. The lot are fully from 
1 inch to 2J inohes above the surface, the Cor- 
bularias being over 3 inohes high. We have had 
no rain or frost during the months of September 
and October. Black Wonder dwarf Frenoh 
Beans are now a full crop ; sown 12th of July, 
after Early Munich Turnips. This latter done 
on a large scale would every season, from the 
south of Ireland, give the northern towns in 
England a vast amount of green Beans. 
Dahlias and Begonias are in full beauty. I 
find no Daffodil to equal Irish King for forcing 
purposes.— Corkaiegensis. 

Cats and Flag-plants (Irises).—I 
venture to relate an incident that happened 
in my garden the other day, as it may Berve as 
a hint to other lovers of the Blue Flag-plants, 
for few subjects are more deservedly popular, and 
this is the time of year to plant. Last week I 
put in a couple of dozen strong clumps of Iris 
germanica, and gave them a good watering. 


The next day they appeared to be doing well, 
and the bold sheaves of upright leaves formed 
a prominent feature in the garden ; but on the 
following morning, to my dismay, I found the 
plants presenting a miserable appearance, the 
leaves falling about on the ground, bent and 
broken in all manner of ways. There had been 
no frost, so I was rather puzzled. On closer 
examination, I saw that many leaves were 
actually bitten off, the ends of some being torn 
and jagged, the others being gnawed in two 
half-way down. The garden is infested with 
oats, and as they are inquisitive animals, the 
newly-planted bunches of green leaves had 
attracted their attention. The only means I 
could think of to “ frustrate their knavish 
tricks” was to support and regularly hedge 
round each clump with Pea-sticks, the upper 
twiggy parts only, shortened to the length of 
the leaves. I went round the beds and pro 
tected all my Flags in that way, and now the 
oats leave them alone.—G. Layard. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN IN WINTER. 
Bare flower-beds have a dreary look, and they 
are specially objectionable if immediately under 
the windows where they are Been dally. There 
are many ways of filling flower-beds in winter, 
and any kind of vegetation is better than 
barrenness. The question really is one of ways 
and means, as if done well it will oost money in 
proportion to the costliness of the materials used. 
But there is no real necessity to employ costly 
materials. A few light-foliaged shrubs will be 
required for centres and occasional groups, fore¬ 
most among which may be named the Lawson 
Cvpress and its varieties. These, if taken oare 
of and removed to the reserve garden as 
soon as their presence in the flower-beds is no 
longer required, will last many years; the 
frequent removal will keep them small in size. 
The variegated Boxes, again, and the Aucubas 
and the Euonymus may be had in considerable 
variety, and would of themselves give warmth 
of tone and colouring if no other plants were 
used ; and they may all be rooted from cuttings 
at home, if desired, and this is the time to pro 
pagate them. The Boxes will strike very well 
in a shady border, but the Euony muses, 
Aucubas, and Cypresses should be sheltered 
with glass. The tree Ivies are excellent for 
this work, especially when they have acquired 
age and size. I bought a oolleotion about six 
years ago. There were in all seven varieties, 
including two with variegated foliage, and they 
are now very pretty little bushes, loaded with 
flowers, and the foliage is of the darkest green. 
The variegated kinds have made less growth, 
but they also are full of blossom, and very 
pleasant to look upon. I should recommend 
these Ivies to the town gardener. The Bar¬ 
berries are handsome winter shrubs, but do not 
move well. Cryptomeria elegans has a pretty 
effect when young, and as a contrast Thuja 
Vervoeneana would be serviceable, the latter 
having a pretty golden tint, and the Crypto 
meria a deep-toned bronzs. The Japanese 
Privets in a small state, especially the handsome 
variegated kinds, would be useful, as would also 
be some of the Japanese Cypresses, including 
Retinospora plumose aurea, R. obtuse a are a 
nana, and R. squarrosa. These last-named 
should only be taken on trial at first, as I do 
not think they will be serviceable everywhere. 
The Golden Yews, both the golden Irish, and 
Taxus baocata elegantissima and Yucoas will 
also be very serviceable. Hollies, especially 
the variegated varieties, will be very valuable 
in large beds. Winter beds should not be 
wholly destitute of blossom. The Christmas 
Rose commences to bloom with us in November, 
espeoially the large variety of nlger. This 
makes great clusters ; both foliage and flowers 
are much larger than those of the type, and 
they lift without the least oheck. Clumps of 
the common white Pink have a pretty effect in 
winter; Its tint of green it so distinct and 
lively. Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, Stem 
bergla lutea, Crocuses, and even Daffodils will 
eome in sheltered plaoes before the winter has 
left us, and Wallflowers, Pansies, Violets, 
Primroses, and Daisies are a host in themselves. 
The oommon hardy Heaths will grow anywhere 
in light soli, and large tufts are very interesting. 
Among low-growing hardy plants that are useful 
for winter effect are Golden Feather, Cineraria 
maritime, Geras tffam VmoDtosum, Santolina 
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NIveum plenum, white; Lady Blanche, La 
Vestale, blush; Mdme. Munier, Marquis o 
Bute, rose ; J. N. Twardy, Madame Patti, car¬ 
mine ; Captain Nares, Emile Lemoine, purple- 
crimson ; Michael Buchner, multiflorum, rosy- 
crimson. Twelve early Chrysanthemums: Mrs. 
Cullingford, Mdme. Deagrange, Mrs. J. R. 
Pitcher, white; Early Blush, Illustration, 
blush ; Flora, Pi £ molt e, yellow ; Anastasia and 
Lyon, rosy-purple; Scarlet Gem and W. 
Holmes, crimson; and Alice Butcher, orange- 
red. This list includes much the best varieties 
up to the present.—B. C. R. 


from their being interlaced, need take plaoe. 
A shoot should be taken along the top so as to 
act as a finish and tend to hold all tightly 
together, and, thus constructed, the whole will 
look much firmer and neater than the ill-trained 
espaliers that one too often sees. H. 


Windflowers (Anemones) as an 
nnais. 


of growing Anemone 
soils is to rear it from 
In mild localities near the 
sea, it may be had in bloom all the year round 
by a simple system of sucoessional sowings or 
plantings of the roots, as the case may be. 
The best time to sow seeds for early-autumn 
flowers is in February or Maroh, and if the 
seed-bed is enriched well with cow-manure, the 
growth will be far more vigorous than in ordin¬ 
ary soil. The surplus seedlings transplant 
fairly well if the operation be performed during 
wet weather in properly prepared beds 
borders. 

very severe winters the transplanted seedlingi 


PLANTING WALL-TREES. 

The holes for the reception of wall-trees should 
always be dug to their proper width, and about 
9 inches deep of soil taken out; upon the soil 
inside the hole may be spread 3 inches of well- 
rotted manure (unless the ground la highly fer¬ 
tile) ; this should be well mixed up with the 
earth at the bottom of the hole. The roots of 
the tree having been previously pruned and 
prepared, should be oarefully spread out upon 
the soil, the budded or grafted part of the tree to 
face the border, and the bole to be about 6 inches 
from the wall, allowing the head to inollne 
towards it. If the plants have been grown pre¬ 
viously in pots, it will be necessary to alter them 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREE HEDGES. 

In France and Belgium, more than elsewhere, 
have the vacant spaces along the lines of rail¬ 
way been utilised for growing fruits—princi¬ 
pally Pears—and it is often the case that in¬ 
stead of the trees being in the form of standards, 


or 

It is curious to' observe that during 

‘ ' J« 

seem hardier and flower more profusely than do 
those left undisturbed in thinning out the seed¬ 
beds, while during mild winters the reverse of 
this seems to be the rule. A good handful of 
crimson-red Windflowers, snow-white Christmas 
Roses, and sweet Violets is well worth any 
trouble to secure during December and January. 
It is now the fashion to import nearly all our 
bulbs and tubers from abroad, but Anemones 
and Ranunculuses have been as well grown in 
England in times past as anywhere, and the 
named double or semi-double Anemones are not 
better than those which may be raised from a 
packet of well-selected seed at home.—R. 

Weedy corners. —In even the best of 
large gardens weedy corners often exist as if by 
some sort of natural selection, and one cannot 
do better than fill them with big-leaved plants 
of habit too luxuriant for the beds or borders 
devoted to herbaceous plants generally. As 
someone has well said, 4 * where Briers are one 
may have Roses, and the Apple might replace 
the hedgerow Craband so, wherever weeds 
grow up in neglected comers, plants of charac¬ 
ter might be substituted with advantage. There 
are some strong-growing plants which give our 
native weeds no quarter. Of such are Solomon’s 
Seal and Lily of the Valley, the Japan Knot- 
weeds, the Hungarian Bindweed, Siberian 
Heracleum, and the common Ferulas. All the 


Fruit hedge fully furnished. 


Fruit hedge half furnished, 


from the manner in which they have hitherto 
grown, and I have noticed that planters spread 
them out fan-shaped. I have known trees turned 
out of pots and planted without much re¬ 
arrangement of the roots to fail and disappoint 
the cultivator. No roots should be allowed to 
point towards the wall; for if allowed to travel 
in that direction, on reaohing the wall they 
turn up, and by forming an angle against the 
wall are generally injured, particularly so in 
the case of stone-fruit-trees. One who has 
large experience in planting trees against 
walls writes as follows: 41 When the roots are 
properly spread out, let about 3 inches thick of 
the soil that has been thrown out of the hole 
(and previously broken fine) be gently put upon 
them ; upon this lay 1 inch of well-rotted cow- 
manure, and, lastly, 2 Inches more of soil. 
When this is done, let all be gently pressed 
down by the foot, always beginning at the 
extremities of the roots, so that the ends of 
them may thereby be kept in their proper 
positions. Then let the soil be levelled and 
raised so high that there is a mound of earth 
about 3 inches higher than the border to allow 


they are trained as is represented in the accom¬ 
panying engravings, L 

both slaes of the lin 
of galvanised wire is used, 


as to form a hedge along 
Sometimes a cheap fence 

o __ _ \ and the trees are 

trained so that the branches cross each other, 
as shown in the illustrations ; and occasionally 
a cheap and slender kind of wooden fence, 
common in France, is substituted for the wire, 
and it is found that, by training them in a way 
to cross and support eaoh other, before the fence 
decays the trees are perfectly self-supporting, 
and form a very neat fence themselves. This is 
a plan well worth adopting in many gardens 
and other positions in this country where neat 

.. ... i. v i _ J J!i!_ 


fnes are desired—for, in addition to 
the purpose of fences the fruit they 
'"bs source of considerable profit 
It is quite possible to train 

that they shall, in time, be self-supporting. 

be allowed to get into 

as neatly and as perfectly as trees on a trellis or 
wall. No fraying of the branches, resulting 


answer inj 
produce s 

to the owner. It is quite possible to train 
espaliers of the choicest varieties of Pears so 
that they shall, in time, be self-supporting. 
Established trees orossed in this way should not 
be allowed to get into a rough hedge-like con¬ 
dition, but, on the contrary, should be trained 
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for settling. Always have the edge of the 
monad a little higher than the other part of it, 
so that it will hold the water whioh will be 
supplied; then let the tree be faiteoed to the 
Wall” 

it Is toarcely necessary to bear witness to the 
value of mulching newly-planted trees. This 
prevents the water when poured upon the soli 
from running away, and it therefore sinks just 
where it is wanted. It also prevents the water 
from washing away the soil, and protects the 
roots both from drought and frost, as well as 
the earth from cracking under the influence of 
the sun. After the mulching is applied let a 
good watering be given if the weather is dry, 
as this assists the earth to settle dose about the 
roots, and it is a far better praotice than that 
of shaking the tree at the time of planting, 
which Is so generally done in order to induce the 
soil to settle properly among the roots. The 
bad effects of such a praotice Is, that in raising 
up the tree the roots are drawn forward, and the 
sod then being light about them immediately 
doses up those spaces from which the ends of 
the roots are drawn, and when the tree is 
pressed down again the tender roots cannot 
foroe themselves forward into the spaoe they 
previously oocupied, and are thus bent back¬ 
ward ; in this way they remain, and veTy fre¬ 
quently the ends of the fibres afterwards point 
straight down and grow in that manner. But 
when water is applied, the desired end Is 
attained equally as well as by shaking, and 
then the damage described is avoided. The 
water over the roots at this time alio affords a 
portion of nourishment to the tree, whioh is 
very essential, because it has been deprived of 
a part of its natural support by removal. 

If immediately following the planting of the 
tree dry weather sets in, the soil must be kept 
In a moist state. It is a good plan occasionally 
to remove a little of the mulch, and if the earth 
under is found to be dry some more water 
should be applied. The quantity applied must 
be regulated according to the state of the soil, 
taking care that it is not kept too wet, for if the 
roots are kept in a very wet state by frequent 
waterings, instead of being an advantage to the 
trees it rots the tender fibres of the roots. 
Unless, therefore, the soil becomes dry, the 
trees do not require water at the roots after 
planting until they begin to push into growth, 
and if necessary to be applied it will soon 
show its effects by the production of correspond¬ 
ing shoots at the top. It can be easily discovered 
when a tree is in too wet a state or too dry a 
one about the roots. For when too wet, if there 
be foliage upon the tree, it will turn yellow and 
the bark will shrivel, and if too dry the foliage 
will drop, and if no remedy be applied will 
fall away and the bark also shrivel, as in the 
other ease. It is, however, on the whole, better 
to keep a tree too dry rather than too wet, parti¬ 
cularly before it has pushed roots. Itis very rare, 
if the trees are planted in autumn, that they 
will require more than one watering at the 
roots, but muoh will depend upon the dry cha¬ 
racter or otherwise of the weather, and especi¬ 
ally during the spring, when the time for growth 
arrives. As the roots of the trees extend them¬ 
selves in the border great care must be taken 
that they are not injured by digging. The 
border ought not to be dug deeply, and it is 
best if it can be lightly forked over, and only 
shallow-rooting plants should be grown upon it. 

What I have stated to be applicable to wall- 
trees will also apply to a great extent to other 
tress, but I have been led to direct attention to 
this subject from having seen a good deal of the 
evils resulting from imperfect planting in subur¬ 
ban villa gardens. From this cause many trees 
die outright, or, if they do not die, they become 
oankered and diseased and are absolutely useless 
for fruiting purposes. I write for the information 
of amateur planters who prefer to select and 
plant their own trees. R, 


berries to put in my window; these I oonld 
have sold over and over again at Is. per lb.; 126 
weighed 1 lb., whereas the very largest ordin¬ 
ary Blackberries I have had this season required 
352 to the pound, Oce little spray 13 inches 
long carried 62 fruits of large size and splendid 
flavour. So that in Leicestershire, where they 
can be grown so large and grown to profit, the 
results further south ought to be correspond¬ 
ingly better. ->J. Munton, Fruiterer. 


RASPBERRY CULTURE. 

Whin in the west of England during the sum¬ 
mer of last year I called upon an old gardener, 
and found that he had wonderful orops of Rasp¬ 
berries ; the fruit was not only numerous, but 
also very fine. The sort grown is a favourite one 
among the Kentish fruit growers—viz , Carter’s 
Prolific, a red variety. The soil in whioh the 
plants were growing is composed of about three 
parts of a light loam, and to this is added 
annually a good dressing of decayed horse 
manure. The loam—a fertile one—is fully 2 
feet deep, and in suoh a soil the roots go down 
deeply, and it is not to be wondered at the 
plants grow strongly and produce heavy orops 
of fine fruit. A plantation is allowed to stand 
for about six years—not longer; after that the 
fruit becomes small. The best and finest orops 
are when the plants are about three or four 
years old. When a new plantation is to be 
made the ground is deeply trenched and 
freely manured; then the strongest suckers 
are seleoted from the old stools, whioh 
are lifted about the end of September, 
and they are planted out in rows 6 feet 
apart from plant to plant, with a spaoe 
of 5 feet between the rows. The second year 
numerous shoots spring up from the base of the 
plant, all of whioh, with the exception of the 
four most promising, are out down dose to the 
ground. Two of these are trained to stakes 
placed in a slanting direction on one side of the 
bush, and the other two in like manner on the 
opposite side, so that an open space is left in 
the middle for the young suokers that follow to 
grow up in. The plants are kept dear of weeds 
during the summer, and if a numerous company 
of suokers spring up they are thinned out, and 
about twelve of the strongest left to eaoh root. 
This greatly accelerates the growth of those 
that are allowed to remain, and also improves the 
size of the fruit. If any more shoots are put up 
after the bushes are so regulated they are at onoe 
removed. About the end of November the dead 
stems are cut away, the growths of tho current 
year examined and all out away, excepting eight 
or ten of the strongest. They are then pruned, 
about 8 inches of the top of eaoh being cut away, 
and are then tied out as above described. 
New plantations are made when the plants are 
about four years old, and by the time the old 
one is spent the new one has oome into bearing. 
A good dressing of manure is put on in the 
early part of the winter, after the pruning! are 
cleared away and the soil forked over, taking 
care not to do it too deeply to injure the roots. 
The Kentish Raspberry growers long since 
found out the advantage of thinning out the 
suokers. They out away all the weakly ones, 
leaving a few of the strongest only. The result 
is that the fruiting canes go on bearing longer 
than they otherwise would. But, good as the 
sorts already grown are, there Is yet ample 
room for Improvement in our Raspberries, more 
especially in the direction of continuous bearing. 
A new variety named Lord Beaoonsfield Is 
highly spoken of. It is a red variety, parti¬ 
cularly fine, and its robust habit withstands the 
drought better than any other; the fruit is very 
large, and borne in the greatest profusion. 
Baumforth’s Seedling is a new large red variety 
of fine flavour and very productive ; but in 
ordinary kitohen gardens Raspberries are far 
too much crowded. D. R. 


^ American Brambles.— "J. D. E,” in 
Gardsnutg, Ootober 22nd, page 446, gives his 
experience of the American Brambles, which, I 
think is a misleading one. About six weeks ago 
I went with a friend to visit an establishment 


near Leicester, where Blackberries are a special¬ 
ity, and I must confess that in the open rows, 
▼here special culture was out of the question, 
the growth and size of berry astonished me. I 
am in the fruit trade, so had some Wilson, Jun. t 
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2241.— Peaches in a cool house.— 
Supposing that your Peaoh-trees are already 
established, they may be pruned in Deoember. 
Meanwhile, and also later on, see that the soil 
about the roots is moist. If it is at all dry 
now, give it a good soaking of water at onoe, 
and at least onoe a month during the winter 
repeat the application, as, if the roots are al¬ 
lowed to suffer for the want of moisture during 
that season, the bloom-buds dropoff just as they 
are on the point of opening. If you have liquid- 


manure of any kind running to waste, do not 
be afraid to use it liberally during the winter. 
It may not do so muoh good as when the trees 
are in active growth, but it Is better than 
applying dear water. About the middle 
of March commence to damp the trees 
three times a day, with a fine spray from the 
syringe whioh will assist the buds to swell 
and create a moist, growing atmosphere. As 
soon as the trees are well in flower discontinue 
the use of the syringe during the day, but oom- 
menoe to do so again in the evening as soon as 
the flowers are all over. From the time the 
trees oome into bloom the ventilation must be 
carefully attended to. It will be quite safe to 
open the top ventilators more or less every day 
from that time ; and while the trees are in 
flower it is very desirable to have both the back 
and front apertures open, as a rather dry, brisk 
atmosphere assists in setting the fruit. I like 
to keep cool-houses dosed at night until the 
end of May, abutting up from 4 to 6 o’dook, 
acoording to the weather. As a matter of fact, 
I have my houses dosed for an hour or two all 
the summer, shutting up when the syringing Is 
done at 6 p.m., and opening the back ventila¬ 
tors again about 8 o’dook the same evening, 
as I find there is nothing else that keeps red- 
spider away from the trees so well as giving tho 
house a good steaming, and keeping it quite 
dosed when the air is heavily oharged with 
moisture does so moat effectually. Red spider 
cannot exist in a moisture-laden atmosphere, 
but it revels in a hot and dry one. To supply 
the roots with as muoh water as they require, 
and to keep the branches well syringed, axe the 
most important features of the summer manage¬ 
ment, but it would require a lengthy artide 
to dwell on all the minor details.— Head 
Garden be. 

2243.—Potted Strawberries. — If you 
have only the heat of an oil-lamp, I advise you 
not to think ef for dog Strawberries early. By 
using the lamp to keep out frost you are not 
running any risk, but to attempt to keep up a 
forcing temperature suitable for early Straw¬ 
berries Is another matter, which, if carried out, 
would In all probability end in disappointment. 
However, if you make the attempt, you must 
have plants already established in pots; and 
the best sort for your purpose is Vioomtease Herl- 
oart de Thury. You would be more likely to 
suooeed if you did not attempt to force the 
plants at all, but allowed them to oome on with 
just the aid of the lamp to keep out frost. Do 
not put the plants in the house until the begin¬ 
ning of the new year, but let them remain in the 
open air.— Practical. 

2186.— Large Gooseberries.—I here¬ 
with give “J. D.” the names of the twenty- 
four most successful Gooseberries grown and 
weighed this year in Lancashire: Reds — 
Bobby, Lord Derby, London, Dan’s Mistake, 
Clayton, Ploughboy. Yellows — Leveller, 
Ringer, Lady Houghton, Garibaldi, Thatcher, 
High Sheriff. Greens — Surprise, Stockwell, 
Shiner, Plunder, British Oak, Diadem. Whitts 
—Careless, Transparent, Hero of the Nile, 
Fascination, Suooeed, Antagonist. The berry 
that your friend showed must have been Dan’s 
Mistake, and was a good-sized one, considering 
the season we have experienced this year. 
—B. B. G. 

— The variety referred to by “J. D’s" friend is 
probably Dan’s Mistake, a very large red berry, and a 
great prise-taker. Other favourites, all of which attain 
great slse and weight, axe: Red— London, Clayton, Ooc- 
altering Bero; YtUov Cttherins, Leveller, Gai i laldl; 
Green— 8hiner, Thumper,Telegraph; Whit Antagonist, 
Careless, King of Trumpe. Everyone of these kinds have 
been prixe-winners many times.—B. C. R. 

Insects on Pear-leaves.—Would you 
kindly tell me the name of the enclosed inseots, 
also how to destroy them ? They are infesting 
my Pear-trees this year, and are eating up all the 
foliage. I never noticed them before this autumn. 
— Xknia. The insects attacking your Pear- 

leaves are the grube of a saw-fly (Ertocampa 
adumbrata). They are known by the name of 
slug-worms. Syringe the trees with soft-soap 
and water, with a little Tob&oco-water added. 
The grabs descend to the ground when full 
grown, and, burying themselves some 2 inohes 
below the surfaoe, Deoome ohrysalides within 
a thin papery cocoon. Keep the ground beneath 
tho tree* broken np, so that the birds may get 
at them. In the spring work in a good dressing 
of lime, or remove the soil to a depth of 3 Inohes 
Original frem 
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ox 4 inohM under the tree*, and hnry it a foet 
or eo below the anriaoe. The aaw-fllea will not 
then be able to make their way through snob a 
depth of earth.—G. S. S. 

HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


MOTHER OF THOUSANDS (SAX I FRAG A 
8ARMENTOSA). 

Thx 8 fine old Saxifrage la one of the beat of 
room plants, eapeoially when grown in a hang¬ 
ing-basket or bracket-pot. Ita culture ia of the 
simplest, and it ia very eaaily propagated by 
layering the runners in the same way as Straw¬ 
berries are layered. Any moderately good 
loamy soil will grow it well. The white flowers, 
borne on spikes about a foot in height, form a 
very pleasing contrast to its pretty silvery 
blotched leaves, and even if it did not produce 
any flowers it would be well worth growing for 
the sake of the appearanoe of the foliage only. 
yhia plant also, when growing mixed with Ferns 
in a ia much eaohanoed in effaot 

thereby; the kinds of the latter ehooen should 



Mother of Thousands (Saxifrage sarmontosa) in a basket. 


he of aorta with hard fronds, and If 
'the Ferns be placed in the oentre of the 
banket and the Saxifrage ia allowed to hang 
over the aides, the effect produced ia very good 
buleod. The beat kinds of Ferns to nae are the 
jttoklo- leaved Cy rtominm (Cy rtominm falcatum), 
Hie angular Shield Fern (Aapidinm angulare), 
and the Spider Fern (Pteris serrulate), P. 
erotica, and P. o. albo-lineata. Baskets ao 
filled are admirably adapted for suspending in 
Windows in towns, aa anoh plants aa the before- 
mentioned seem quite indifferent to a smoky 
atmosphere_ H. 

BEES. 


; 2818 .—Keeping bees.—I intend keeping bees, and 
Should be glad to know whether it would be better to buy 
Stocks now or in the spring, and also the beet kind of hive 
Jo purchase ?—Rancauullundmr. 

^Catalogues received. - Chryeanthemums. „. 

Thompson, Bridge House, Neweown, Pemberton.- 

jaw. Greenhouse and Bedding Plante. Henry May, 
^be Heps Nurseries, fiedale, Yorkshire. 

* v readers wiU kindly remember that we an glad to 

***** /«■ paving any euggetUm or beaesHM photo- 
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PRIZES FOR GARDEN CARNATIONS. 
Suing In onr garden the great value ef Carna¬ 
tions as flower-garden plants, we propose, in 
order to encourage the raising of fine kinds, to 
give prizes to the raiser of the best kinds which 
shall be sent to be tried by ns. Apart from 
their attractions as blooms on a show table, 
Carnations are of all plants, save the Rose, the 
most preoions for the flower garden. From it 
they have for many years been almost banished. 
Many sorts admired by the florists when closely 
looked into are in the open air poor, fussy things, 
one colour killing another. It Is not for ita 
flower only we seek to give the Carnation 
its true place in the garden, and put it where 
crowds of "oarpet. bedding ” and other half- 
hardy rubbish without form or fragrance waste 
the ground. The splendid bright-bhie-grey of 
the evergreen leaves throughout the autumn 
and long winter make it worth growing for its 
leaves alone ; but it is only where the plant Is 
in bold groups that this effect can be well seen. 

There can be little doubt that for truest 
beauty In a garden the self-coloured Carnations 
are the best—the soarleta, whites, olarets, 
salmons, aprioote, and yellows making telling 
and oharming efoots. Of the stripea kinds, 
the best are those where the ground colour and 
the marking are not in violent contrast, as in 
the case of the reds flaked with lighter and 
darker, and the warm buff grounds flaked with 
red or rose. The least satisfactory are the 
white grounds cut with hard wedges of strong 
or dark oolour, the sharp, harsh markings de¬ 
stroying the shape of the flower. Many of the 
yellow and white ground Picotees are beautiful, 
and the whites with thread-like soarlet lines. 
Amo n g colours most to be desired are good dear 
buffs and a lemon-white. If the time and care 
given Jto the prodnotion of odours, merely 
eooentrio and sometimes ngly, had been given to 
the raising of tender and beautiful shades, what 
lovely things we should have had! It is not 
too late! Although we at present see most 
baauty in the seifs for the open-air, it is likely 
that if persons with a sense of good oolour were 
to watch among seedlings, that many varieties 
could be raised in whioh the oolour might be 
harmonious without being uniform. 

There xotU he three equal prizes of £3, one far 
each group of colour . 

(1) will comprise whites, creams, and yellows, 

(2) reds, embracing cloves and purples. 

(3) embracing all colours in which the flakes or 
markings are harmoniously blended ; show Oar- 
nations and Picotees may be included in the 
group. 

For the best Carnation sent, not embraced in 
these colours , an extra prise of £3 will be given . 

Selfs and harmoniously coloured kinds are 
moat desired, but no kind or olass will be 
refused a fair trial. The best Carnation in each 
olass will be figured in oolour in The Garden, if 
it prove superior to, or distlnot from, kinds 
already known. 

Not less than six plants, rooted this year, of 
each should be sent in as early as possible. 
Several kinds may be sent by one person, but 
the competition is reserved to kinds not at pre¬ 
sent in commerce. 

Each variety should have its name (or a 
number), the oolonr, and the sender’s name 
dearly written on the label, and be forwarded 
by parcel poet to Carnation, care of Mr. Bond, 
West Hoathley, Sussex. The prizes will be 
awarded next August. The plants will be grown 
by the editor of The Garden and judged by him 
entirely from the point of view of their beanty in 
the flower garden, and without reference to any 
previously aocepted standard. They will be au 
grown fully exposed in the open air, away from 
a wall or any other shelter, and will be taken 
every oare ef for their owners, and all returned 
when desired, barring accident of the winter 
and the attacks of their inseat enemies. 


Plants have been received from Mr. Douglas, 
Messrs. Dickson and Sons, of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Hooper, of Bath, the Honourable Mr. Eden, 
Mr. Rogers, of Whittlesea, Miss Ersktne, Rev. 
G. H. Engleheart, Mr. W. H. Divers, Mr. J. 
Lukin, of Oxford, Mr, Hutchinson BeaupaXo, 
and other growers. 


RUUBSTFOROOBREBPONDHNTa 

O n—tlon e. Queries mud a nswers art la—tat to 
OABDanse free of charge if oorrmpondonts follow the rules 
hare laid down for their gwhanee, AU eemsuunieatienefor 
insertion should be dearly and oonoissbt written on one 
side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of Gas- 
Dune, 97, Southampton-strsst, Covent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should bs sent to da PuiLona. The 
name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he may desire to be used in the paper . 
When more than one query is sent, oath should bs on a 
separate pises of paper unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear In i And that, as 
OAJunumra Junto be seat to press some time in advance of 
dots, they cannot al ways bs replied to in the issue iamm 
Mutely foll owi ng the receipt of their e o m sm mieatto ne . 

Answers (which, with the exception of ouch aa eannot 
wstt 6* classified, will be found in he different departments) 
should always bear the number and Hus placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so for as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary eo infinitely that several answers to the 
| terns question may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do wsU to mention the loealtHee in whioh their superi* 
ones is gained. Cor res pon dents who refer to articles i nserted 
in OAaDnnvi should mention the number in whioh hey 
appeared. 

2819.—Manure for Roeesi—What Is considered to 
be the very beet kind of manure lor Rosea?—D. O. 

2320. — Freeh tan as manure.—Would ten fresh 
(ram the yard be good to dig Into ground in a garden now 
as manure ?— Fred. 

2321. —Clematises In pots.— What is the proper 
treatment in winter of Clematises in pota? Ought they 
to be oat down, and hoc should they be propagated?— 
Clare. 

2822 .— Growing Tobaooa— I with to try and grow 
Tobaooo. Will any reader of Gardening kindly give me 
lull particulars aa to how it ia grown and the name of the 
beat xind ?— Noyici. 

2328.— Culture of the Amazon Idly (Rnoharis 
amazonlcaX—Will someone pleaae to give me direotkms 
for the oulture of this Lily in the beat maimer ? —Sub¬ 
scriber, Winchester. 

2324.— Manure for tennis ground.— Will some 
one inform me If poultry manure would be a good dress¬ 
ing for a tennis lawn; should It be laid on alone or with 
fine leaf -mould ?—Raoqitst. 

2826.—Gladiolus Oolvlllel alba.— Would tome 
reader of Gardening kindly give me Instructions for the 
outdoor ©allure of this Gladiolus, and also Inform me If it 
is quite hardy in Lancashire?-S outhport. 

2326 — Strawberry for a dry soil.— Will someone 
kindly advise me as to she beat son of 8trawberry to grow 
in my garden ? The subsoil is sand and thin gravel, and 
naturally of a very dry nature.—G lau Hapod. 

2327 — Pampas Grass after flowering.— What is 
the proper thing to do with Pampas Grass after it has 
flowered 7 It looks so miserable with me in spring and 
early rammer. Oaght it to be cut down, and, if out, will 
It shoot up again ?-H. O. 

2328.—Storing fruit.—I should be glad to know if it 
is a good thing to have a layer of straw under Apples and 
Pears which are put by for use during winter. The stor¬ 
ing shelves are made in the usual way, with a space for 
air between eaoh lath.—C lauds. 

2329 —The Towel Gourd (Luffs agyptiaoa).— I have 
six prise fruits of this Gourd. Will someone please to tell 
me now 1 am to get off the outside akin and pulp, so at to 
make them like those we buy ? Is the fruit fit to eat, or 
is it good for anything ?— Subscriber. 

2830.— Transplanting a large Weeping Ash.— 
I have a very line Weeping Ash that has been in its pre¬ 
sent plaoe over 20 years. I should like to move It if pos¬ 
sible. When and how will bo the best to proceed ? Is it 
likely to survive the moving ?— Excelsior. 

2331. — Bramble Roee (Rosa polyantba).— I have one 
of these Rotes that I bought last winter, and it has died 
all off but one branch. It has, however, pul forth two 
tuckers as wslL What shall I do with it—let it remain or 
pnll it up? The wall faces south.—£. F. T. 

2332. — Insects on Carnation roots.— Upon mov- 
ing some of my old roots I find th® stem and root below 
ground oovered with a dark-blue kind of paraelte, elmilar 
to Rose fly only In oolour. Will anyone give me the 
name of it and beet way of getting rid of them?— Igno- 

RAHCK. 

2333. —Protecting Apple-trees from rabbits.— 
1 have Just wrapped 2 feet of the etems of some yonng 
Apple-trees In old stoking to protect them from rabblte. 
A gardener near me says It will make the trees tender. 
Will someone experienced kindly give me their opinion ? 
-W. L. O. 

2834.—Culture of Palms,—will some experienced 
Palm grower—Mr. T. Balnee, for instance—give ns an 
artlole in Gardening on Palms and their culture ? I mean 
of kinds that amateurs can nnnage. I should be grateful, 
and no doubt many others would bs the same.— Otril 
Mullbtt. 

2886.— Management of Oblves.— Is there any 
means of keeping a succession of these green through the 
year, or will they always die down in autnmn ? Is it any 
use taking some up now end patting in a cold frame or 
greenhouse? When would they spring up end be fit for 
use ? And how should they be treated 7—0 F. S. 

2886 —Treatment of Amaryllis, Agapaxr hue, 
&C.—Last spring I bought and potted an Amaryllis John- 
Boni, an Agapanthus, an Imantophyllnm, and a Pancra¬ 
tium illyricum. The first three made some leaves during 
the summer, but no flowers. The Pane rati am has made 
no stalk at all, but is alive. Ought I to re-pot them now 
or let them alone ? Will they flower next year ? Two of 
the Imantophyllums flowered well in the spring, and the 
leaves are beginning to fade away now. The pots are 
crammed with roots. When ought I to re-pot them? 
Ought they and the Agapanthus to remain In the oold 
frame?—8. 
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2887. —Bulee and prises tor a oottage garden 
societyA few Maude in my neighbourhood (Cam¬ 
bridge) nave resolved to form a oottage garden eoolety. 
Will eomeooe experienced kindly help ne by elating 
where ooptee of eooietv rolts can be had (parahaaedX and 
aleo indioatlng the eoale of prizes, &o. 7 —Ah Old Rradkr. 

2888. — Plants for a back yard.— What flowers, 
shrubs, or vegetables ooold I grow In the shade? & 
should like to make the beok yard of my house a little 
cheery looking. It la 20 feet by 8 feet, very open, but 
north-east aspect, and, consequently, never touched by 
the sun. 1 should prefer to grow flowers, if pcedble.—F. 
Bascombh 

2839.— Spots on Apples.— Can anyone please to tell 
ms the cause of spots appearing under the elan of Apples 
on a tree that I have 7 There le scarcely a fruit free from 
them, and of oouree they era spoilt as table fruit The 
ground under the tree le cropped every year with either 
Potatoes or Greene. The kind le the Cornish 01111* 
flower.—J. T T., Bideford. 

2840 —Aloe variegate flowering.—Will any reader 
of Gajldihiho please to tell me if the Partridge-breast 
Aloe (Aloe variegate), now throwing up bloom-spikes, will 
be likely to bring the bloom to perfection In a oool green¬ 
house now, whloh has the sun on all day long? I have 
two plants-one smooth-skinned and one rough—and they 
ara usee to the glass on the top shelf of the stage,—E M. 
PoppurroK. 


284 L—Deformed Chrysanthemum flowers.— 
Would someone experienced kindly tell me whet has 
probably caused my early Chrysanthemums to open their 
flowers In a deformed 6tate? Last year the same thing 
happened, but not to the same extent as this 5 ear. The 
yellows have been the principal sufferers. Half of the 
flower, and sometimes a larger part, does not develop. 
What la the remedy 7—Jakbt. 

2342.— Evergreen Japanese Aralla (Aralta 8ie- 
boldl).—I have two of these plants, whloh I keep In my 
gas-lighted living-rooms. The edges of the leaves persist 
in ouning over in a most annoying manner, whloh de¬ 
tracts much from their natural beauty. The plants are 
otherwise In a healthy state, free from Insect, and maklc g 
fairly good growth. 1 should be pleased to be informtu 
of the cause and remedy.—A. H. 

2843.—Black Hamburgh Grapes not colour¬ 
ing.—! have a vinery In which are ten good established 
Vines—namely, Blaok Hamburgh, Lady Downe’s, Canon 
Hall Muscat, and Mueoat of Alexandria They have all 
done well exoepb the Blaok Hamburgh, which has coloured 
badly, the buoches and berrlea are good Ltdy Downe’s 
also has coloured well Ooold anyone kindly tell me the 
probable reason why. the Blaok Hamboxghs have not 
coloured well 7—Alpha. 

2344.— Covering * greenhouse flue.— My green¬ 
house is heated in she old-fashioned way by a brick flue 
down the length and across one end, and my plants are on 
a shelf raised about 8 feet above thle flue, ana the empty 
spaoe between is very ugly. Now I wish to know If 1 
could utilise the top of the flue for anything, say, by 
making a bed on It. Would Ferns grow, or anything else 7 
I never have it very hot, as I only try to keep frost out of 
the house 7 - Oabtlbtov. 


9345.—Treatment of the Madeira Vlne(Boussin- 
gaultia basstlloides).—I have a plant of tals whloh I am 
not able to flower. 1 have It in a pot in a oonaervatory 
with a mixed lot of plants In, and It gets a lot of green-fly 
on it, and, as 1 am not able to smoke the house, it is a 
deal of trouble to keep clean. I have tried it out-of- 
doors, but the growth is then very poor. Should II be 
dried off in winter, or kept growing, and what other 
treatment does It require 7— Pippbk-Plaht. 

2846. —Plants for spring border.—Will someone 
kindly give me advioe as to what would be best to plant 
or sow In a border for spring, so ns to look bright and 
nioa for a time till summer bedding-out could be done 7 
Bulbs last so short a time, though oould they be mixed, 
such se Tulips and Forget-me-nots. The border is all 
round the house, about 18 lnohes wide, mostly faoes 
north, but a small poition faoes south and west. When 
should ths planting be done, and would Daisies do?— 
Mums. 

2847. —Treatment of Gladiolus bulbs.— I have 
Just lifted out of the open garden a number of bulbs of 
Gladiolus The Bride, whloh have been growing there un¬ 
disturbed for three years and have done well. I wish to 
pot a few for forcing. Should they be potted now and 
placed In a greenhouse or in a oool frame 7 Should 1 
plant the remainder of the bulbs In the ground outside 
now or wait until spring? The bulb* hive already msde 
shoot? above au Inch long. 1 presume ths bulbs or oortns 
should be separated 7—Whalbt. 


2848 —Treatment of Guernsey Lillee (Nerlncs) 
—Will anyone who has sneoeeded with these give me his 
experience ? I had some Nerlne and Hem so thus bulbs 
brought me from the Table Mountain two and a-half years 
•go, and I have kept them In a oool greenhouse. The 
former, though looking healthy and Increasing Id else of 
bulbs, have never bloomed. The latter are very flourish¬ 
ing, and have flowered well these last two Septembers. 
They were in bloom In April last, when they wave dog up. 
I am toll that sll Cape bulbs require a season of drought 
When should It be, and how lo&g should It last 7 The 
leaves begin to die down with me in July and oome np 
again In Ootobvr. I should be very grateful for any hints 
as to their treatment.— Mrs. C. R S. 


• 2349.— Chrysanthemum culture.— I have grown 
six Chrysanthemums—Mrs. Weston, Hero of Stoke New¬ 
ington, Golden Queen of England, Empress of India, 
Baron Beust, and Jeanne d’Arc I had them planted out 
all summer. I lifted them in the beginning of this month, 
and put them In 7-lnoh pots. There are just two of them 
showing flower-buds; the rest have no tign of flower yet, 
but I am told they are Juit late aorta, and will bloom 
about the new year. I have them in the greenhouse; 
frost just kept out. I would like to know If they will 
flower yet I would like the names of six that would 
bloom about the end of September and October—j oat 
whan the Pelargoniums ana Faobslas are done bloom¬ 
ing. I would like mall plants In 6-lnoh pots. Advioe m 
to best sorts, when to start with cuttings, and how to 
grow on till blooming tlmy, will mnoh oblige. -Atbshu. 
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2860. —Tomatoes and Malone.— I have a lean-to 
greenhouse. In whloh I wish to grow fnrit Can anyone 
tell me if Tomatoes and Malone will grow In the same 
house? If not what would be beet to have? Also the 
particular* as to heat soil, and spaoe for each plant; also 
the proper time for planting. I especially want the par¬ 
ticulars for the growth of Melons and the best sorts.— 
Novicm. 

2861. —Bosee at Bteokheath.—I live on one cf the 
slopes that ran down from Blaokhsath on (I am sorry to 
say as far as Rose-growing Is oonoerned) a thin, poor, 
gravelly soil. I have had, as an amateur, sll my Ilfs con¬ 
siderable praotioe growing Roses In Devon ; but en¬ 
deavouring to grow them here is, I And, quite a different 
thing. I have tried my hardest tor three years, and, ex¬ 
cept with some In pots, I have most signally failed. 1 
should feel obliged if anyone with experience In this 
neighbourhood would tell me If there are any that will 
flourish. My son, who arrives home periodically from a 
public school, oomblnlng the pithiness of slang with the 
force and energy of youth, says, “ Father, why don’t you 
ohuok It up?’ Now I do not want to give np trying to 
grow a few Roses, so any hints would be gratefully re¬ 
ceived. May I add one word, though not about Roses In 
particular 7 For many years I have read my Gardrnino 
Illustratkd, and there Is only one thing that troubles 
me. Would the good people wno write, ask questions, or 
mtke replies please add ths distriot to whloh they refer 7 
—Mothxob. 


To the following queries briy editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

2352.—Cutting back old Fuchsias and Pelar- 
goniams.—I should be glad to snow If eld Fuchsias 
and bedding Pelargoniums whloh are brought indoors 
for the winter may be out down without lajary to the 

B lent*. I have no greenhouse (only a room) to keep them 
i, so should be glad for them so take up as little spaoe aa 
possible.—0 E. 

[Old plants of them should not be cut down now, but 
map be trimmed in a little to economise spaoe. Stand 
them close together in the room, so that they can receive a 
little light, only give enough water to prevent the shoots 
shrivelling , and exclude frost. In the spring, when they 
commence to put forth nets growth, they can be cut back as 
much as is required.] 

2863 —Miniature China Boses.— I have two mini¬ 
ature China Roses, bought in Covent-garden last April 
They bloomed well all tne summer. 1 put them out In 
the garden at that seat on all summer, and have now jast 
potted them np again. Hon shall I keep them through 
the whiter?— E. F. T. 

[These miniature or Fairy Roses will winter very well 
in a greenhouse from which frost is excluded, or in a light 
window. The chief thing to guard against is a damp, 
stagnant atmosphere. This induces mildew, to which 
they are exceedingly liable. Should any symptoms of it 
be visible, at once dust the leaves with flowers of sulphur, 
and keep the air surrounding them as dry as possible. 
They require to be kept just moderately moist at ths roots 
throughout ths winter, and should have plenty of ventila¬ 
tion at all times when possible; but cold draughts of air 
must not be allowed to strike them, or they will suffer 
much in consequence.] 

2864.—Wintering a Tea Bose.— I have a Tea Roee 
in bloom now. It has been planted out In the garden all 
summer, and I have jast potted it up. It has three fully- 
expanded bloc ms on it now and five buds. How shall I 
treat it to keep it in health for next summer?—E. F. T. 

[// you have potted the Tea Rose in good loamy soil, 
and well drained the pot it is in, it should winter well in 
a light position in a greenhouse wherein a winter temper- 
ature tff from 45 degs. to 50 degs. is maintained. Do not 
overwater, and, if green-fly makes its appearance, fumi¬ 
gate at once with Tobacco, and, if any mildew is seen on 
the leaves, dust them at once with flowers of sulphur. 
Give plenty cf air to the house in mild weather, but 
strictly avoid the letting in cf currents <f cold air, such 
treatment being very injurious to Tea Roses at all seasons 
of the year.] 

2356 —Cleansing Lapagerla leaves.—! have two 
plants of ths red and white variety of Lapagerla, and the 
leaves are very dirty. Would Is be a good plan to wash 
them with a sponge and some warm soapy water 7—W. V. 

[You cannot do better than adopt the plan you mention 
for cleansing ths dirty Lapagena leaves. If you find 
brown scale on them, which is the probable cause of their 
being dirty, dislodge them with a piece <f wood, and, if 
you follow up the sponging, you will in time get them 
quite clean. Lapagerias are very impatient cf heat, 
therefore keep the house in which they are growing as cool 
as possible at all times. ] 

2866 - Mildewed Wallflowers.— I have a bed of 
double Geinisn Wallflowers that seem to suffer from mil¬ 
dew, one or two have died already. What could I do to 
keep them through the winter out-of-doors?— A York- 
smnMAH. 

[The best plan will be to give the Wallflowers a good 
dusting all over the leaves with flowers of sulphur, applied 
with a flour dredger, and any plants very oadly affected 
with mildew should be pulled up and burnt. See that no 
stagnant water stands about their roots during the coming 
winter. They are perfectly hardy, and should not require 
any protection.] 

2357.— Biack-fly on Chrysanthemums. — I 
should be muoh obliged if you would kindly tell me how 
I oan beet get rid of black-fly on Chrysanthemums In my 
greenhouse. The enoloeed sample will show how thickly 
they are oovered with it—Mia. Jambs. 

[Black-fly is a very tiresome insect pest indeed to k iff, 
and fumigation with Tobacco seems to have but little 
effect on it. The only reliable way cf exterminating it 
appears to be U dip the leaves and shoots affected fre¬ 
quently in a strong mixture cf Tcibaoco-water and aft 
soap. Some cf the worst affected leaves had better be 
pinched off and burnt. Give the plants plenty cf week 
manure-water at the roots, and keep the greenhouse cool 
and well ventilated.] 


2858.—Fuchsia losing its leases and budA— 
Kindly Inform ine what IS ths probable oaose of; and tbs 
treatment to remedy, the holes and dsoayed (or withered I) 
•pots in leaves of Fuchsia, of which I enclose two of the 
worst sfflloted About the middle of September the (dent 
oommenoed to shed its buds just whan they were upon the 
point of opening. The plant is growing in a window of 
a room where gas Is burnt—J. David. 

[The leaves cf the Fuchsia sent were covered with red 
spider and thrips—no doubt the result cf ths drought sued 
heat cf the past summer. This alone would cause the 
leaves and buds to fall off and wither, and probably the 
plant has also suffered a check in some way during its 
season of growth, most likely from insufficient root moist¬ 
ure This, too, would cause the trouble complained of, 
and the mischief is seldom seen in the case of Fuc hsi a * 
until a considerable period of time after ths occurrence 
has elapsed. Let the plant go to rest now in the usual 
way during the winter ] 

2869.—Heating a vinery by steam pipes.— 
Kindly say whether a small boiler, with steam fining 
attaohed, would be injurious to Vines, if applied to ripest 
the fruit in the autumn? I have some hot-water pipes 
and a very funny landlord, and want to Inorease the heat 
of my vinery by a separate apparatus, which oan be taken 
away, for the reason that If I put In water pipes the Land¬ 
lord will claim them, being oonneoted to those already in, 
and, further, the present stove is not large enough for the 
work. I have been Informed that steam piping would be 
too hot and eooourage r»d spider. Is that *o 7 WhnS 
would you recommend 7— Pao Boko. 

[Speaking generally, it would be better to have a larger 
hot-water boiler, and more piping attached, to it, than to 
employ steam, because the neat is less violent and more 
under control Steam-heating apparatuses have been 
used, qf course, with success, but they require very oarful 
management, and, as before said, hot-water is the safes* 
and, all things considered, the best means at present 
known for heating ordinary glasshouses for gardening 
purposes. Try and make some amicable arrangement 
with your landlord, and increase the efficiency of the exist¬ 
ing hot-water apparatus.] 

2360. —Propagating the Mulberry.— I have a 
large Mulberry tree, and waat to produce some small 
ones from It. I should be pleased if you would give me 
any Information respecting the same.—F. Brown. 

[ WeU-ripened shoots cf the Mulberry, about 2 feet in 
length, if taken off now, and firmly planted in some sandy 
soil in the open ground, will strike freely. It is one cf the 
easiest of au fruit-trees to propagate in this way.] 

2381.— Fish-manure in a garden. — I have a 
quantity of manure from a fish shop, iuob as heads, bones, 
&o. What would it do for best in a cottager's garden 7 - 
A Yorkshirrmah. 

[Manure from fish offal can be used in a garden for 
almost any kind tf crop with advantage. Add about 
half or two-thirds us bulk cf dry earth, and well mix it 
together, and then spread it on the ground, and dig it in 
in the same manner as you would stable-manure.] 

2362— Manure-water for Primula*.—What is the 
beet kind of mwore-water for Primula*? —LadyAmatbpr. 

[ Very weak, dear cow or sheep-manure-water is about 
the best kind to use for these plants; but do not use it 
until the pots are well filled with roots.] 

2863 —Fern fronds turning yellow.— I shall feel 
obliged if you oan tell ms what is tne oaose of my Fern 
fronds turning yellow. Ths plant! are kept moist at the 
roots Wonlci it be advisable to damp the gravel bed on 
whloh the pots stand, as the hot-water pipes ran under 
It?-L ady Amatror. 

[The cause cf ths Fern fronds turning yellow may be 
that ths plants are pot-bound or the house is kept too hot. 
In any case it would be a good plan to damp the gravel 
bed over the hot-water pipes ones a-day, and the plants 
should not be crowded together. This frequently oausss 
the fronds cf Ferns to go off yellow.] 

2364 —Lavender Cotton (Santollna).—1« this plant 
good for anything in the garden ? Tne foliage is pretty, 
and, if a pert nolal, might look well in a bed.—S ubscriber. 

[This evergreen plant is useful in the garden on the 
slopes qf roekwork, and it can also be used with good 
effect in maw bedding in toning down the glaring odours 
of other plants. It will grow well in almost any common 
garden soil ] 

2865 —Insects in manure. — Enclosed are some 
insects; would you be kind enough to let me know what 
they are? I found them among some horse-droppings 
that were l>iog to a heap In the garden. Are they destruc¬ 
tive to plants 7 -A. Martin. 

[The insects you enclosed are not wireworms. but the 
grubs qf some small beetles belonging to the family Apho- 
diidee. I know no English name for them. They are net 
destructive to plants.— G. S. 8.] 

2168 — Grapee splitting.— My Grapes (Blaok Ham* 
burgh) hav« ripened well, and are very juicy, but taey 
split In the skin. Tne juloa then turns mouldy, and Me 
mould spreads abd spoils the whole bunoh. Also, when 
picking a Grape the skin seems so thin the Grape bursts 
before leaving the stalk, although fully rips, as though 
the skin was too thin. What is tne reason of this 7—E. N. 

[The Black Hamburgh is a very thin-skinned Grape* 
and the berries will often split at this season qf the year, 
if they are surrounded with a close, damp atmosphere. 
The temperature of the house should be kept at about 
50 degs., just gently warming the pipes to promote dry¬ 
ness, and abundant ventilation should be given them on 
all favourable occasions; but in foggy weather keep the 
house closed. If the roots are in an outside border, pro¬ 
tect them in some manner from drenching rains. Tarred 
shutters or a tarpaulin answer well. Look over the 
Grapee daily, and with a sharp-pointed pair of scissors 
remove any berries that show symptoms of decay, and 
also carefully pick off all decaying foliage.] 

2867.—Gooseberry Apple.— Oan you tell me the 
more oorreoi name for what is otlled In this neighbour¬ 
hood (near Leicester) the “ Gooseberry ” Apple, and Is 
•aid to be the longest-keeping kitchen Apple, medium, 
or rather above medium, alssl—A rthur D. Parr, Dudley, 
[There is an excellent very late keeping kitchen Apple 
gelled Gooseberry Apple, and, no doubt, it is identical 
xflth the one in question,] 
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2368. — Camellias losing their leaves.— Will you 
kindly tell me whet ie the matter with my Camellias. 
They are grown In pota and look in a healthy itate, and 
have a nloe lot of flower.buds on them t but they oon- 
ttnually drop th*ir leave*; tome of them fall oft when 
quite green ?-J. P. Wtuwir. 

[The most frequent came of Camellias toeing their 
leaves in the manner yours are doing is dryness of the 
soil around the roots. If you examine the bail of earth 
in the pat, you trill in all probability find that in the 
oentre it is as dry as dust. The best remedy for this state 
Of things is to pierce the hard ball in several places with a 
sharp-pointed iron , and then to place the pots in a tank of 
water, and let them stand sufficiently long in it to get 
thoroughly soaked , and then, if afterwards well looked 
after jar water, the leaves trill cease to fall. If the pots 
are full of roots, give a little clear, weak manure-water 
occasionally. This will greatly help them. And keep the 
house as cool as possible j 

2360.—Hot* water pipes leaking.—One of the hot- 
water pipe* ha* oraokea In my greenhouse just at an 
angle. Please say 1* there any oement that will stop It* 
leaking, as 1 fear when the Are 1* made strong the leak 
will Increase 7 It would be a very expensive and trouble¬ 
some Job to put in a new pipe.—S ubjcribn*. 

[The only plan you can adopt is to have the cracked 
piece of pipe removed and a sound piece put in. Any 
attempt to stop a leak in a cracked hot-water pipe with 
oement would only end in failure, and probably the break- 
dewn would occur during severe frost, so yowr only safe 
course is to have it properly repaired as advised at once.} 
2370. — Chrysanthemum leavee turning 
yellow.- Tne leave* of my Chrysanthemums, *lnoe 1 
put them indoors, are lurnlng quite yellow at the base of 
the plants ; the tope look green and healthy, and there is a 
nloe lot of flowers coming on. What oan 1 do to prevent 
the leaves going off as detcrlbsdT-J. F. Wilson. 

[Tike probable cause of the Chrysanthemum leaves turn 
ing yeuox o is that they do not get sufficient moisture at the 
roots, and they should also have plentiful supplies of 
dear, weak liquid-manure-water. If the plants are 
crowded together that also will cause them to have un¬ 
healthy foliage. Give them as much room as possible, 
and ventilate the house freely whenever possible; but 
avoid admitting cold currents of air.) 

2871. —Unhealthy Tea Rose. — I enclose some 
leaves out from a Tea Rose in a pot In my greenhouse. 
The plant is unhealthy, and the bsoks of the leaves do 
not seem to be right Ido not know the look of red- 
spider, and so will you tell ms if they are infected with 
this pest; and If so, what oan l do to remedy the evil? 
The Boee In question was plunged In its pot in the open 
ground during the put summer.—L. D. 

[The Tea Rose leaves sent were swarming witk red 
spider; probably during the past exceptionally hot and 
dry summer it was allowed to become dry at the root, and 
also was not sufficiently syringed. The best thing to do 
now will be to apply the syringe and clean sqft water 
freely. Keep the soil just moderately moist around the 
roots, and all foliage that falls off should be collected and 
burnt at once.) 

2372.—Temperature of glasshouses.—1 have f rar 
glasshouses, one I use as a bosoouee for Orchids and stove 
plants, the second as an intermediate house, the third as 
a warm oonservatory, the fourth is not h> a ted. I shall be 
muohobliged if you will tell me at what temperature eaoh 
house should be kept during the winter months, day and 
night ?-W. D.8. 

[The hothouse should be kept at a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. at night and from 70 degs . fo 75 degs. 
in the daytime ; the intermediate house and warm con¬ 
servatory at from 50 degs. to 55 degs. at night and from 
66 degs, to 60 degs. in the daytime throughout the winter 
months. When the sun shines brightly in the daytime, of 
course a little rise in temperature may with advantage be 
allowed. The temperature of the unhealed structure will, 
of course, entirely depend on the state of the external 
atmosphere.} 

2373 —Thrlpa. — Seeing In Gardinino so many 
enquiries about thrlps, will you kindly give each a general 
description of them that any one may be able to rtcognise 
the lnseota if eeeo ? - J. P. 

[Thrips when fully grown are of dull, deep-black colour, 
and in appearance much resemble a very small earwig . 
The larvce and pupce are yellowish white. They attack 
the under rides of plant leaves, and large portions of the 
surface of leaves so infested speedily become blotched in 
appearance. Greenhouse Azaleas, perhaps more than any 
other plant in cultivation, suffer from their ravages, and 
in the open ear the Under petals of Dahlia flowers afford 
them a very favourite hunting ground. The persistent 
use of Tobacco, either in the form of fumigating or by 
dipping the affected shoots and leaves in a liquid solution 
of it, is about the best plan to adopt to destroy if.] 

2874. — Unhealthy Malden-halr Feme.- 1 have 
gome Maiden-hair Ferns and the fronds turn brown, like 
the one enolosed. Will yon kladly say wbat Is the prob¬ 
able reason, and what I oan do to remedy it?—G. C. O. 

[The Fern fronds sent appeared as if the plants from 
which they were cut had been allowed to suffer for want of 
water at the root, and also from being surrounded with a 
hot and dry atmosphere. The Maiden-hair Fern at this 
season of the year should be kept in a temperature of 
about 50 degs. to 55 degs. The atmosphere of the house 
should be kept moderately moist, and also the soil around 
the roots. If the Ferns in question are grouting in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, then, if they stand in a 
cold, through draught of air, that also would cause their 
fronds to turn brown, like the examples sent.] 

2875. —Etalalng Gsctor-oll-plante (Ricinnt).—Will 
you ktnd'y tell me how to raise theie plants?—W. H. 

[Castor-oil-plants can be easily raised from seed sown in 
February or March in pots or perns filled with fine , light, 
sandy sou, and plunged for a time in a hotbed. As soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle they should be 
pricked out thinly into other pans, and as soon as large 
enough pot them on singly, and encourage their growth In 
a light and comfortably warm house. They will require 
a little hardening off during the month of May, and dur¬ 
ing the month qffuqe they can be planted out in the open 


_in flower.—I have 

Just had a Yuooa given me which Is aomlng into bloom, 
whtoh I have taken up and put In a luge pot WUl the 
flowers expand in my greenhouse, or should I have lift 
it out In tne open 7 The bloom-spike Is now some 8 feet 
In height My friend called It an Aloe, but I believe It Is 
oommon Yuooa — Urbs. 

[Please to send a leaf of the plant in question, and than 
we can tell whether it is an Aloe or a Yuooa, and admse 
you accurately as to its treatment.} 

2877.— Bantered Spinach leavee.-I sowsd some 
winter Splnaoh seed on August 2flkh; It came np very 
well, ana some of it is ready to jplok, but it has turned 
white at the tips of the leaves and half-way down them. 
It Is planted in good well-manured soil. Oould you state 
the probable cause if this! I send sample?—A Gar* 
sink, 
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2886.— Planting Scotch Flra-WUly^kjndjy say 
what time of the year Is ths best to plant Sootoh Fits 7— 

V™ is the best time to plant these Fin , and, indeed, 
almost any other tree or sArufi.] 

2886.—Trenching garden ground.— Oan you tell 
~a which Is ths best to do-toenoh or osterd trench 
some ground that has only been cultivated lately as a 
garden 7 Should I put manure on now or in the spring 


[From the appearance of the Spinach leavee sent the in¬ 
jury to the leavee is due to the severe morning frosts we 
have lately experienced. Spinach, especially when the 
leavee art young and growing freely, is apt to be affected 
by the early frosts; a while hence, when if has beeome 
hardier, if trill stand cold better. Probably you did net 
thin out the plants sufficiently; if not , that would oause 
them to become drawn and sappy and very liable to injury 
from frost.) 

2878.-Grapes not colouring.—I have three Blaok 
Hamburgh Vines In a lean-to house. They bore a good 
crop last season, and the fruit ooloured well. This year 
they are carrying about 25 lb. weight of Grapes, but they 
are very badly ooloored. They are planted In a border 
partly In and partly outside tbs house, 6 feet in width. 7 
And on examining this that some of the roots are bare, 
and so would not get sufficient nourishment. Would that 
aocount for the bad colouring of the fruit?—X. 

[There is not muck doubi that the cause of your Black 
Hamburgh Grapes colouring badly is to be traced to a want 
of nutriment in the border; very probably, too, it is dry 
a little way under the surface. As soon as ever you have 
cleared off the fruit set about renovating it by forking out 
the old exhausted material around the roots, and re-place 
if with good loam, broken bones, and mortar rubbish. If 
the lower portion of ths border is dry. then, before putting 
in the new soil , thoroughly soak it with manure-water.} 

2379. — Fig-trees for outdoor culture —Will you 
kindly tell me the name of the best kind of Fig-tree for 
out-door culture, and If it Is likely It will snooeed on a 
wall f icing south-east ? Also the best way of planting it ? 
—H. L. 

[The two best kinds qf Figs for outdoor culture are ths 
Brown Turkey and the Brunswick. If you only intend to 
plant one tree, then choose the first-named kind. Figs re¬ 
quire to be planted in precisely the same way as any other 
fruit-tree does. If the bonier is wet, provide it with 
drainage, and surround the roots with turfy loam, with a 
little rid mortar rubbish mixed with it. This is better 
than adding stable-manure, as the Fig is not fruitful in 
a very rich soil.} 

2380 . — Transplanting Wallflowers.— I have a 
number of Walulower-plaate, looking very healthy and 
promising, which I wish to remove to another part of 
garden. Will you kindly cay if now is the right time to 
do it?-M. Hartlby. 

[How ie a very good time to transplant Wallflowers, if 
done with care. They require a good, rich soil to grow in, 
and, when moving them, endeavour to take them up with 
a good ball of earth attached to the roots, and plant them 
again as quickly as possible.] 

2381. — Sowing l American Cowslip KDode- 
catheon) seed.—when should 1 sow seed of this plant 7 

Trod. 

[Sow in pots in the open air during summer, placing 
the pots in some skeltered and half-shady spot. Keep the 
young plants in a shallow, cold frame during the winter. 
Strong, well-established plants generally produce abun¬ 
dance of seed, which should be sown as soon as it is ripe.] 
2382 —Culture of the Mariposa Lily (Oaloohor- 
tosL—I am anxious to grow these bulbous plants, and 
be glad of any information about them, suoh as 
when to pot them, and else of pot, whet soil they like, 
and whether It requires muoh water, &o.—G wtnsbf. 

[If these plants are grown in pots, use 6-inch ones, and 
weU drain them ; and a compost of fibrous loam, a little 
leaf-mould, and plenty of silver sand added, and well 
mixed, answers admirably. A good place for them is a 
cold frame or greenhouse. Do not overwater them. II 
grown out-of-doors, plant them in a sunny and well- 
drained spot, on a rockwork, or warm border, in good, 
sandy loam. November is a good month fo pot them 
or plant them out. Always bear in mind that in what¬ 
ever position they are placed that they are very impatient 
of stagnant moisture around the roots.] 

2383 . — Temperature of a greenhouse. — My 
•mall span-roofed greenhouse, heated by a vertical slow 
combustion stove boiler In pottlng-house ad J went, con¬ 
tains Pelargoniums, Faohslas, Heliotropes. Cinerarias, 
Ferns, and Verbenas. Will yon kindly say what tempera- 
tore is neoestary for them? I keep it about 50 degs. to 
55 degs. at night and 60 degs. to 65 degs in the daytime. 
Is this tight, and Is it too high for Sweet Violets and Lily of 
the Valley 7-M. Hartlit. 

[The temperature you keep the greenhouse at now will 
be too high for the winter months ; 4 0 degs. at night and 
50 degs. in the daytime trill be quite sufficient. If you 
put Violets in if in pots, place them at the coolest end, to¬ 
gether with the Cinerarias and Verbenas, as they all dis¬ 
like much heat. Fuchsias can be wintered in a dry state 
under the stage. To bring Lily of the Valley into bloom 
in the winter more heat will be required; but they will 
come on pretty well in the greenhouse in the spring.) 

2384 . — Temperature of a gr oo nhouse.— I have a 
fm»ii span-roof greenhouse, heated with hot-water pipes. 
It Is etooked with a general assortment of flowering plants 
and Chrysanthemums. I wish to keep the temperature at 
night from about 40 deg*, to 50 degs. Will you kindly in- 
form me what temperature I oan keep up without hurting 
my Chrysanthemums ? -Ohrtbanthimum. 

[A temperature not exceeding 65 degs. in the daytime, 
with air, trill be a suitable one for Chrysanthemums , and 
the night temperature named by you will be in every way 
a favourable one for them.] 


[The best way will be to trench the ground, if the subsoil 
is of pretty good quality. Decayed manure and vege¬ 
table rubbish may with advantage be worked into the 
trenches, and another dressing qf half-decayed stable- 
manure can be forked into the ground in spring, if Uts 
poor in quality. The rougher the soil lays during the 
winter the better , so that frost may reach it.] 

2387.— Renovating Vinee.-I have taken to a green¬ 
house with Vines in it: but they are in a bad condition, 
and will have to be out back a good deal, and, not having 
muoh experienoe, will you kindly inform me how far the 
rods left for bearing should bs apart and the distance they 
should be from the glass ; also the beet plan to adopt to 
support the branches ?—Ceotdom. 

[The Vine-rods Isft forbearing should be 4 feet apart 
and be 14 feet away from the glass. A light wire trellis 
fastened to the rasters is the best thing to support and 
train the branches on. Ths wires may be about a foot 
apart. As the Vines are in a bad condition, it is impera¬ 
tive that the border should be renovated at once. Remove 
as much of the rid soil as possible from amongst the roots, 
and re-place it with some good turfy loam , broken bones, 
and mortar rubbish. Take a light crop of fruit of the 
Vines next season, and probably they will do well m the 
juture, if kept in a clean condition ] 

2888. - Mexican Ivy-plant (Cob®* eoandens). — 
Would you kindly give me a little information about this 
plant? It has been recommended to me as a very pretty 
and qulok-giowlDg creeper for a small greenhouse. 
Should I boy seed, or is It a bulb or plant: a«»d is this the 
time rf year to plant it; snl how should I treat it?— 

^‘iTAteplanf is easily raised from seed, which can be pro¬ 
cured through any respectable seedsman. It should be 
sown in a hotbed in Monk; as soon as the young plants 
are large enough to handle, pot them off into sandy foam, 
and grow them on in tA« greenhouse, shifting into larger 
pots as required. When they have attained a fair size 
they may be planted out in the greenhouse in a border qf 
weu-drained, sandy loam, not too rich, or they are apt to 
run too much to growth. Keep them quite dean and the 
growth thin, ana maintain an ordinary greenhouse tem¬ 
perature around them, and they will thrive well.] 

2389.— Culture of Lapagerla olba.-May I trouble 
you to rive me a few hinta on the oultare of this plant? 
i here a hothouse, and should very much like to obtain a 
specimen at It.— Ohio 

[This fine greenhouse cUmbino plant requires a very 
cool house to grow in, and if should be planted out in it in 
a small , shallow, and well-drained border qf soil, com¬ 
posed of turfy loam and peat; a little lea<-mould and a 
good sprinkling of sharp silver sand should be added 
thereto. Great care is needed not fo overwater it at the root 
until the plant has become well established. It should be 
trained on a wire trellis attached to the rafters of the 
house. During ths summer if must be shaded from 
strong sunshine, and the leaves and shoots should be fre- 
tently sponged with soapy water to keep them clear of 
^/oum scale and dust. Above all things, avoid a high tem¬ 
perature in the house; most of the failures in its culture 
arise from the fact that if is kept too hot.] 

2890.— Fumes from on oil-stove.—I have a small 
greenhouse, heated with an otl-etove. Will you please to 
tell me if the smell of It when in use is injurious to plants, 
as ths leaves of many are falling off ? If the oause of It is 
the smell, what oan be done to prevent it, and what kind 
of oil will be the best to burn?-EB*NR/.BR Southworth. 

[If the greenhouse is badly ventilated, no doubt the 
fumes arising from an oil-stove would oause the leaves of 
many plants to fall off in the manner complained qf . 
The stove should be fitted with a pipe communicating with 
the external air to carry off the fumes, and, whenever 
possible, a little air should be given at the top qf the green¬ 
house. It is a good plan to have a vessel of some kind 
filled with water standing on the stove when it is in use; 
the steam given off will counteract to some extent the dry¬ 
ness of the heat. The purest and best paraffin oil only 
should be used.) 

2391.— Planting Rose stocks.—I Intend to bud 
some seedling Briers and Manetti stooks with Roots next 
season. Could you please tell me when will be the best 
time to plant them 7—Manrtti. 

[Prepare the ground by deeply digging andwell manur¬ 
ing it, and plant the Rose stocks at once. In doing this 
make the soil quite firm around them. They will thrive 
much better than if it is left loose.) 

_j. — Wintering a Chrysanthemum and 

scarlet Lobelia out-of-doors.—Ho m can I preserve 
in the open ground during winter a Chrysanthemum that 
has done flowering, and also a eoarlet Lobelia (L. oardln- 
alls) 7 —Armagh. 

[The Chrysanthemum will winter weU in the open, if 
protected a little with some fronds of the common 
Bracken, and so will the Lobelia, if the locality is a toeU- 
drained one; but, if it is at off wet, then the latter plant 
will do much better if it be lifted out of the ground now, 
and is potted in some rather light loam, and placed m a 
cold frame during the winter, planting it out again in 
the spring. Stagnant moisture around the roots is the 
chief enemy during the cold season of this fine garden 
plant.) 

2398 . —The Flamingo-flower (Aniharium). — in 
Gakdmihg, October 22nd, p. 448, is an Intel estlng article 
on this flower, and I am anxloua to raise some plants of It 
from seed; but I cannot find It quoted io any seed oata- 
logue. How oan I obtain seed 7-Francis 
[The best plan to adopt will be to purchase a plant or 
two -almost any nurseryman will supply you-and grow 
them on in a warm, light house, and then, when they 
have attained a sufficient size, they wiff flower, and pro- 
duoe seed freely, which can then be sown and treated in 
the manner advised in the note quoted .] 

Original from 
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£394.—Propagating summar»fl©wartiigGhm- 
antUemum*.—Will >ou kindly toll me thebeet ta« 
for taking outtings of summer-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mum* ?— Armagh. 

[These kinds of Chrysanthemums can be propagated 
from cuttings taken of in the autumn from the shoots 
that spring up at the base of the flowering wood, and also 
in the early spring .] 

£ 395 . —Spots on zonal Pelargonium leaves.—*I 
enclose some leaves of winter flowerlrg zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. Can yon toll me the cause cf the spots? I 
have about 100 In 32 pots just coming into flower. I have 
seven or eight plants with the spots on their leaves. The 
sorts affected are Nor ah and Lady Sheffield. Please advise 
me what to do.—Gus. 

[The leaves sent were suffering from what is called 
** spot." It is a species of canker which often attacks 
Pelargoniums of nearly all sections. It generally arises 
from the fact that they have been allowed to become dust- 
dry at the root at some time or other, and then heavily 
watered. A damp, confined atmosphere will also oauss it. It 
would be well to pick out the plants affected, and remove 
them to another house, and, if very bad, cut them down a 
little, and keep rather dry. Maintain a brisk temperature 
in the house where the healthy ones are, keep them moder¬ 
ately moist at the roots, and give abundant ventilation 
whom oer practicable. ] 

2396— Moving an Acacia. — I have an Aoaola 
planted out In my greenhouse which has grown so rapidly 
that I am compelled to move It, and shall he glad If you 
will tell me the proper time of year to do eo?-W. Guam. 

[Your would be a very good time to transplant the 
Acacia. Before moving it, however, see that the soil 
around the roots is thoroughly moistened, so that a good 
portion of it will adhere to them when it is taken up.] 

2397 .—Wintaring fragrant Garland-flo were 
(Uedyobiums).—What temperature should the Hedyohium 
Gardnerianum and II. G. pallidum be kept at in winter ? 
—Pippsr-Puant. 

[These Garland-flowers will winter well in any house 
kept at an ordinary greenhouse temperature of W dogs, tq 
50 degs. In sheltered and warm localities they do well in 
the open air when planted in a border of good soil . in 
such a position a heap cf tree leaves should be placed over 
the crowns at the commencement of the winter to protect 
them from frost.] 

2393.— Mildew on Roses.— My Roses, both indoors 
and out, are infested with mildew. My gardener has 
tried sulphur and Gtshurst compound In run. Oan you 
suggest a remedy? The Roses have rather a stunted 
appearance, as though the soil they were growing In was 
too poor.—D. 0. 

[Syringe the Boses freely with a solution of sulphide of 
potassium and water, in the proportion of i oz. of the 
sulphide to 1 gallon of water. Renovate the poor soil 
round the roots of the Roses by removing a portion of it, 
and re-placing it with good, turfy loam and half-decayed 
stable-manure.] 

2899 —Sowing Everlasting Peas.— Is it too late 
to sow the Everlasting Peas In the open now; or oould I 
put them In pots ia a greenhouse 7 —Frkd. 

[It would be the best plan to sow the Peas in the open 
ground, where they are to stand, early in the spring. If 
sown so late as this outdoors the seed frequently rots, and, 
if placed in pots in a greenhouse, the plants are <ften 
rendered weak and feeble in constitution.] 

2400 — Cutting back a Passionflower.—Should 
a Passion-flower that has only eeut up one long shoot be 
cut down now 7—Armagh, 

[No; do not cut it down now. Let it remain as it is until 
the spring, and then shorten the growth back a little. 
This will cause it to break out freely afterwards.] 

2401.—Wintering Gaillardlae.— Will Carter’s new 
double Galllardla live out-of-doors In the winter in the 
north of England ? I have grown it this year for the flrat 
time, and do not know whether I ought to put It in a cold 
frame for the winter or leave It in the bed.—C. H. 

[This excellent kind of GaiUardia, like almost da the 
other varieties of the same plant, is much better wintered 
in a cold >rame than in the open border , especially in the 
north cf England.] 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish pU ants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens im mean a mmplets shoot cf Vie plant with 
flowers, and, if possible , fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and them 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Amleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 


# *« Any oommunications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor oj Gardening Illuvtratbd, 17, 
Southampton-strest, Strand . London, W.Oi 
Names of plants.— Thos. C. Street.—1, A variety of 
Sneeze-wort (Uelenium); 2, Dwarf Amelias Aster (Aster 
beesarabloas); 3. A variety of Golden Rod (Solidago), but 
speolmen insufficient to determine ; 4, Frenoh Lavender 

Lavandula steobas).-Mote —Conifer, the Bhotan Pine 

(PIdui exoelsa); shrub, a variety of Cotoneaeter.- P, L .— 

1, A form of Aster Amelina ; 2, Dwarf Amellus Aster (Aster 
beaaarablous): 3, Chilian Gum Box (Eeoallonla ma- 

orantha); 4, Prlokly Ivy (Smllax aspera).- B. E. of H. 

—Cape Lily (Crtnum oapense var.).- J. F. D — 1, 

Adi an turn grandioepe; 2, Adiantum pubesoens ; 3. Pellea 

rotundlfolia; 4, Bleohnum braelllense- BroomhaU.— 

Oppress, Laweon’s Cypress (Oupreeeus Lawsonlana); 

Chinees Arbor-Vltn (Biota orientolis)- R C Dalton - 

in Furness.— Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekeegi)- 

Mariposa.—An Anemone of some kind, but too shrivelled 

to determine whloh.-L. — Male Dogwood (Cornua 

maacula).- J. C. S E.—k variety of the Smooth-leaved 

or Feathered Elm (Ulmne glabra var.).- T. B., Dublin. 

—1. A Solannm, probably 8. orinttum; 2, Pilaa musooea; 
8, A epeoiee of CEaothara; 4, Tansy-leaved, Thorn (Ore- 
tmgoe laaaoetUolia).— -Jfiu A Cs. T lagh* a CUmblcg 

DHjitizedby -SiTt 


plant. Jasmine Nightshade (Solanum janatootdee). No 

blue flower sent.- M. M .—Wild Ipeoaeoanha AedepU* 

curaeeavioa). 

Naming frnlt.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens cf different stages cf colour and size cf the same kind 
tally assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We oan only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names Of fruits —W. C.—Pear, Marie Louise- 

A. W.— Pears: 1, Renrrd d'Aremberg * 2, A1 thorps 
Oraaanne; 8. Cannot name from such email specimens: 4, 

Benrre Boeo.- Whitkirk.— Apples: ■ All looal kin da. 

whloh we cannot name.- S. J.—Pears : I. Marie Louise; 

2, Benni QUirgean; 8, Marie Louies- d’Uoole; 4, Not 
rtoognlsed ; 5, Althorpe Orasanne ; 6, Fondants 

d'Antomne.- G. B _Apple* : 1, Dutch Codlio ; 2, 

Winter Queening; Pears: 3. BenrrS da Caplaumont; 4, 

BeurrS Glairgeau.- E. Smith, NobUthorpe —Apples: l, 

Carlisle Oodlin; 2, Klrg of the Pi opine; 8, Cox's Orarge 

Pippin ; 4, Pear, ReurtS Diel- Quarry Bank.- —Apples: 

1. Not reoognimd *2, Northern Greening.- R Edgar 

Jacobs — Pear, 1, Beared Superfln ; Appfea : 1, Mlnohall 

Crab; 2. King of the Pippins ; 3, Blenheim Orange.- 

T. W. D .—Apples: Cannot name from the shrivelled 
roeoimens sent— Igno.— Pears : 1, Glou Moroeau ; 2. 
Vioar of Winkfield; 3, Althorpe Oraaanne; 4, Winter 

S ells.—— J. Eodgsoh.— Pearl: 1, Glou Moroeau ; 2, Marie 

raise; Apples: 8, Royal Ruseet; 4, Golden Pippin.- 

Lismote.— Apples: 1, Mink’s Oodlin ; 2, Hawthornden; 

8 . Soorplon; 4. Lord Derby.- Neta. —Apples: 1, Golden 

Russet; 2, Wadhurst Pippin ; Pears: 8, White Doyenns; 
4, Marie Louise. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Andros will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go to 
press some time before the date <f publication, their questi o n s , 
tohioh are oarefuUy considered, cannot be a n s we r ed in the 
first number issued after they are received. 

A1 Amateur, Tipton .—Letter received, but it did not 

contain any plant leaves; plesee send again- Thomas 

Morel —Procuring Tree Ferns: These Ferns oan be ob¬ 
tained through almost any nurseryman In a good way cf 

business.-C. 0 .—Heating a greenhouse : Please repeat 

this query; we oanoot understand your question in its 

present form.- C. Edwards .-Letter received, but U 

contained no query; please send again.- H. W. 

Weguelin.— Please repeat queries about range cf glass¬ 
houses in as brief a form ae poeatble, and write them on 
separate pieces of paper. Anxious.— 1 "Villa Garden¬ 
ing,” by E. Hobday, Macmillan and Co., London. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

2102.— Wooden fowl-house:— Would ••DouRlng” 
or tome other reader of Gardening be kind enough to my if 
It would not be better to have a wooden fowlhou*e with¬ 
out floor, and have it filled up, say, 4 iochee or 6 leches 
above the outer level with dry. ranay soil ? It oould then 
he renewed, and would be, I thick, more healthy.—A 
Yorkshiremah. 

2403.—Feeding rabbits.—Will come reader of 
Gardening who is a fancier of rabbits give me a few bints 
how to mix their food? I have tried steeping the Oate 
in oold water, and then squeezing them out and mixing 
with dry bran. The rabbits teem to like it for a time or 
two, and then refuse to eat it. I have often smelt at it, 
and it smells soar. I shall he extremely obliged to any¬ 
one who will help me out of my plight. If there is any 
other food which may ba given with advantage, I shall be 
glad to hear of It.—C. D. A. 

REPLIES. 

2307 end 2313.— Diseased Turkeys.— 
Having had a great deal of experience with 
turkeys, I beg to give the remedy I have 
always need for the swelling under the eye«. 
Get some one to hold the bird very firmly, and 
with a sharp razor out the lamp open and take 
ont the hard, yellow matter. Yon will some¬ 
times find it oome oat in one lump, and it is 
always bettsr not to out the swelling until it 
has become rather hard. The place cut open 
will probably bleed a good deaf, and the bird 
will seem to suffer pain; bat shat it np in 
rather a dark place on clean straw, with 
plenty of soft food and water, and next day it 
will be nearly wall. Wash the nostrils with 
warm water, and pick out the hardened matter. 
I have often operated in this manner on my 
birds, and always with tncceis; and I have 
raised hundreds of turkeys on a olay soil where, 
when damp weather o&me, many need to get 
this oomplaint. It is from a oold in the head, 
and, the nostril getting stopped np, the dis¬ 
charge forms a lump.—T, C. P. 

2239.— Lop-eared rabbits.— It is often 
necessary to train the ears into shape by gently 
palling them when the rabbit is young. 
Formerly, it seems, mnoh cruelty was practised, 
in order to increase the length of ear. This ia 
gradually dying ont; but fanciers are often 
Fndnoed to carry out the above plan, owing to 
the ears being obstinate enough to fall cm the 
same side of the head. Ears possessing this 
fanlt do not show a sign of cross-breeding, bnt 
are rather indications of strength and health.— 
Doultino. 


BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 

2404. —Canary ailing.— will someone kindly Inform 
me the oanee of a canary, sitting on hls peroh, shivering 
and apparently wheezing, and remedy ?—M. H. 

2405. —Caged birds.—Will *‘N. h w.” add to Me 
experience already recorded, and say if blaokblrda should 
be limited In the supply of food? I give them Barley* 
meal ad libitum, an oooaaional snail or worm, and. Bay, 
twioe a-week, part of an Apple or other frnlt. They are 
hearty feeders. Is there danger In the oaptive state of 
getting too fat and dying therefrom ? Poultry sometimes 
die from overfeedirg.— C. E., Lyme Regis. 

REPLIES. 

2315—Treatment of a budgerigar.— The bird 
appear* to be roffsring from atrophy. It should be given 
plenty of good nourishing food, Maw and Canary seed in 
addition to the Millet. A little bread and milk, freak 
every morning, would do good, and the bird should be 
kept warm.— Eva. 

2103.—Canary ailing.—*• Avis ’’does not 
say how he trsated his bird during the moult, 
nor what he is feeding it on. but, no doubt, the 
bird has taken cold while moulting. Keep it in 
a nioe warm room, exolndsd from draught, and 
give it two drops of “ Hydes’ Lung Drops ” in 
fresh drinking water daily, feed on Canary, 
Rape, and Linseed only for a week or two, 
giving a small piece of sponge oake and a spray 
of Watercress now ana again. The German 
canaries are often known to go off in a similar 
way after they have been imported a year or 
two, as they are so highly stimulated abroad 
where they are tutored to attain their beautiful 
song. September is about the usual moulting 
time, and great oare should be taken of them 
at the first sign of losing their feathers.—E G. 
Dang. 

2316.—Canary and pigeons.—If the 
asthma is due to a oold, or draught, one drop 
of oxymel of squills should be given three times 
a-day, and the bird kept warm. I have just 
cured a canary with thu treatment. C hr onto 
asthma, whloh oomes on gradually, is fre¬ 
quently due to the bird being ,hnng high np 
fn a room with gas burning, and is very difficult 
to cure. The pigeons seem to be suffering from 
an affeotion of the bronchial tabes. 1 should 
advise “ W. G.” to keep them warm, give them 
good stimulating food, and some fresh bread 
and milk dally; bnt nothing is likely to do them 
much good, I fear.— Eva. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


QUERY. 

2406.—Preserving trait without sugar.— Will 
any reader of Gardening klndlv furnish ma with a 
thoroughly good reliable method of preserving frail, snob 
ae Apricots, Peaohes. Plume, Ac., without sugar, for 
using In tarta during winter, and, if passible, to remain 
whole -Prxston Kirk. 

REPLIES. 

2171 —Soda Boones.— In reply to " Nina" these are 
made ae follows : 1 oz oarbonato of soda, \ oz. tartaric 
add, and 1 lb. flour ; mix with milk.—E ve. 

1661.— Vegetable Marrow jam.—Allow me to 
supply an ellipsis In the receipt for vegetable Marrow jam 
sent by “ Clifton,” and inserted in Gardrnino, Oct 15th, 
pare 443—viz., the proportionate quantity of the Marrow, 
which should be 4 lb. with 4 lb. sugar to the quantity of 
Lemons, Ginger, and cayenne given, also to add that the 
Ginger should be whole (bruised), and the cayenne In 
pods, not ground.—M. E. P. 

2167 .—Ginger wine.—Bon nine quarts of 
water with 6 lb. cf lamp sugar and 3 oz 
of braked white Ginger one hoar. Skim 
while boiling; take the outside off three 
Lemons—that k, only just the outer, not the 
white; put them in your tub, and pour the liquor 
on boiling hot. When it is lukewarm, put in 
the juice of the Lemons strained; take the top 
or bottom of the loaf, abont as large as your 
hand and an inoh and a-half thiok, toasted on 
both sides, soaked in barm two hoars, and put 
in after the Lemon-j nice while still lukewarm, 
and let it ferment all night and part of next 
day ; then get your cask warmed before the fire 
sometime before it k wanted, pat in the liquor 
and fib. of atoned Raisins ; stir it daily until It 
has done working, then add half-a-pint of 
brandy, stop up; m six weeks’ bottle. I have 
tried thk reolpe for twenty-five years.—E. S. 

How to make Tomato sauce. — Wipe the 
ripe Tomatoes and take off the green stalks ; pat them in 
a slow oven until they are quite soft, then pQt them oa a 
sieve, and let the veiy thin liquor run off t h e m ; mb 
the pulp through a alevr, aud to eyeiy 2 lb. pot 
pinto of best vinegar, 2 oz. Garlio, and 1 lb. 
SuaUoto tlloed thin, 1 oz. white pepper ground, and 
a email teasDOonful of cayenne, and a handful of salt. 
Boll the whole together till eofe, then rub it through a 
Move and boll again; if it should be too thiok add oore 
vinegar.—F rad. rem 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR CUT PLDWER8. 
We are very often asked to name good hardy 
plant* suitable for supplying oat flowers. The 
following list Is a thoroughly good and reliable 
one for inch a purpose 

Sulphur-coloured Windflower (Anemone 
snlphurea).—This is one of the most beautiful 
of all early summer flowers, and has the ad¬ 
ditional advantage of being a perfeotly hardy 
and robust herbaceous plant. Established 
plants throw up several steins about 2 feet high, 
each bearing a large single upright flower with 
silky patals of a pure sulphur colour. The 
flowers last well either on the plant or in water; 
but if not out, the seed-heads are afterwards 
extremely ornamental, owing to the great length 
of their silky awns. 

The Snowdrop Anemone (A. sylvestris) is 
another good species which makes a pretty 
companion to the foregoing, being of approxi¬ 
mately similar height and sizs, but having pure 
white flowers. 

St. Bruno’sLilt (Anthericum LUlaetrum) — 
St. Brano’s Lily is a oharming flower for vases, 
for its glistening whiteness is equally effective 
when contrasted with other flowers, or when 
relieved only by the foliage of the plant. The 
smaller-flowered A. Liliago is also light and 
graceful in tall vase bouquete, and the plant 
eeeds itself about all over the borders so freely 
that there is no difficulty in obtaining a good 
supply. 

Fritillary (Fritillaria Meleagris). — This 
native bulb and its white form (alba) should 
be extensively grown for out flowers, as the 
blooms last well, and an old bine bowlful of 
them looks exceedingly rioh. If the bulbs ean 
be planted iu large groups on the Grass, the 
flowers are espeoially effective. 

Common Globe-flower (Trollius europseus). 
—Although the pretty Globe-flowers should be 
grown beside streams or in damp places to en¬ 
sure the display of their greatest beauty, never¬ 
theless, even on dry soil they supply innumer¬ 
able flowers admirably adapted for cutting, 
being produced on long, slender, but stiff, steins. 
As a companion to. the pale yellow-flowered T. 
europmus, T. asiattous, with less globular, but 
deep orange-coloured flowers, may well be 
grown. 

Rosy-flowered Alum root (Heuohera tan- 
guinea) has proved a great acquisition for the 
supply of light, graceful is; pikes of a bright rosy- 
orimson oolour, admirably adapted for decora¬ 
ting the top of an epergue or other vase where 
heavy flowers are not desirable. The plant is a 
good grower, becoming readily established, and 
tnen throwing up flower-stems in abundance. 
There are several other species of some interest, 
among which H. Meuzlesl, from the Rooky 
Mountains, has quaint brown flowers. 

Californian Tree Lupin (Lupinus arboreus). 
—This is the beat of all Lupins for cutting. The 
flowers supply a pure soft shade of yellow muoh 
wanted, and have the additional attraction of a 
pleasant fragranoe; while the deep foliage is 
far better adapted than that of the polyphy 11ns 
varieties for use in the out state. The plant is 
not very easily oontrolled ia, the border# it is 
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true, but it is well worthy of some secluded 
corner just to out from. 

Beautiful Cinquefoil (Potentflla formosa). 
—The prettiest and best border plant of all the 
numerous speoles, with its clear oerise flowers 
and compact habit. Another speoles that is 
less weedy than most, and looks well assooi&ted 
with the above, is the pale yellow P. hirta. 

Fragrant white Pink (Dianthus pungens) 
is exoellently named, for its white single flowers, 
though no bigger than a sixpence, have a most 
powerful ana delicious fragranoe, while they 
are produoed in the greatest profusion, and the 
plant will grow anywhere. Half-a-dczen of 
these little blossoms artfully introduced into a 
bouquet of white Camellias might induce an 
unauapeoting person to believe that the ordinary 
Camellia is only slightly less fragrant than the 
Gardenia. 

Bourgat's Sea Holly (Erynglum Bourgati). 
—This is the only one of the Sea Hollies that is 
of much value in the out state, as most of them 
are too ooarse to be available. But the one 
under notioe throws up numerous stems on 
which the leaves occur only at considerable 
intervals, so that they may be gathered with¬ 
out inconvenience and of almost any size; 
while the peculiar metallic or amethyst-blue 
whioh suffases the heads and stem is a rare 
oolour among flowers, and renders the species 
valuable. 

Blub Succory (Catananohe cmtulea) is an 
old-fashioned plant by no means to be despised 
for out flowers where blue is wanted. 

Ear-leaved Tick seed (Coreopsis aurioulata) 
is an old favourite that is still “ bad to beat ” 
for cutting, in spite of its tendency to lop over 
in the border. 

Caucasian Scabious (Scablosa oauoaaioa).— 
This plant supplies us with delicate poroelain- 
blue flowers, whose long, straight stalks render 
them particularly useful for bouquets. 

Golden Herb Lily (Alsticemeria aurantiaca) 
—This plant sometimes seems rather oaprioious 
about settling itself in a new locality, but when 
once established, nothing oan exceed the wealth 
of blossom whioh it provides, so that a good 
dump of it constitutes a supply that may be 
drawn upon for a considerable time. The 
flowers last well in water, and do not mffer 
muoh in wet or windy weather. There are 
several colours betides the orange type, all more 
or less decorative; and there are alto other 
good speoles which, however, seem to be mostly 
lacking in robustness. 

Large-blossomed Blanket-flower (Gail- 
lardia grandiflora).—This Is quite a model out- 
flower plant. Of dwarf, compact habit, taking 
very little room, it throws up, on long stalks, 
gorgeous flowers of various shades of orimion 
and yellow; it blooms profusely throughout the 
summer until out off by frost, and the flowers 
are very enduring; while the more they are out 
the more freely are others again produced. 

Montbr&tia Pottsi. —Tne brilliant orange 
flower-spikes of this beautiful Cape bulb, as well 
as those of the larger-flowered hybrid M. orocoi- 
mseflora, are very striking in the cut state, and 
both deserve to be extensively grown for the 
purpose. 

Dwarf Sneeze-wort (Helenium pumilum). 
—One of the best of the North American Com¬ 
posites. Dwarf in habit, its light-green foliage 
is half-hidden duriog most of the summer by 


its golden blossoms about the size of a half- 
crown. It Increases readily and grows freely 
without ever becoming weedy, ana the flowers 
remain fresh and bright for a long time when 
put in water. It is not (like some of its tribe) 
at all ooarse in growth or flower, nor has it any 
rank smell. 

Newman’s Cone-flower (Rudbeokia New- 
manni) and R. hirta are also nsefnl yellow 
Composites, while R. oallfornioa, growing 
6 feet high, is effective in the garden or in great 
jars in the corner of a room. 

Rough-leaved Sunflower (Harpalium rig!- 
dum), handsomest of its race, is another good 
border plant in the matter of not encroaching 
over muoh, and its bold, straight-stemmed 
flowers, with their dark centres and rioh gold 
rays, are unrivalled among Composites for the 
combination of strength with elegance. 

Txn-pstalled Sunflower (Helianthus deoa* 
petalus).—This is a tall-growing plant, 5 feet or 
6 feet high, but the pale, suiphur-ooloured, 
star-shaped flowers are not at all ooarse, being 
freely produoed as laterals on stiff, wiry stems. 

White flowered Knot-weed (Polygonum 
polyst&chyuxn).—This is a pretty plant to cut 
from, of a olass not very generally met with. 
There are several species whioh make very 
handsome specimens where they oan have 
plenty of room, but the one under notioe 
is of dwarf branching habit about 2 feet high, 
snd having a spike of pure white flowers issuing 
from the axil of every leaf, so that a branch 
with its slender spikes displayed against its 
deep-green foliage makes a very fresh and 
pleasing effeot when used in the out state. 

Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria califor- 
nica).— 1 There seems to be no situation too hot 
or too parohed for this summer Californian, for 
it suoceeds admirably on a sandy, stony bank, 
facing south, where it leans over a great flat 
stone that gets as hot as possible in the sun. In 
this position it produoes numerous spikes of 
small, bright-soazlet, tubular flowers, whioh are 
very effective. 

CRIMSON Flag (Schizostyiia oocoinea).—This 
useful plant flowers so late in the season that it 
is liable to be disfigured by frost, and it is so 
beautiful that it is worthy of a little protection, 
such as a oanvas covering. It flowers equally 
well in pots, and forms a capital foreground for 
a large group of white Chrysanthemums. 

Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans).— 
No garden that laoks glass should be without a 
few plants of the winter Heliotrope to counteract 
the sometimes aggressively strong Christmas 
deoorations by the delightful fragranoe of its 
pale flowers. The plants may be thrown down 
In any out-of-the-way corner, or behind a hedge, 
and be forgotten till January, when their flowers 
are sure to be welcome. 

Among plants to avoid for out flowers, note 
should be made of the Pentatemous, which, 
gorgeous and persistent as they are in the 
garden, fade almost immediately in water. The 
strong, brown-sugary smell of the Phloxes, again, 
is very disagreeable to some people ; while it is 
impossible to sit in the room with the other¬ 
wise attractive flowers of the doable perennial 
Sunflower (Helianthus multiflorus fl.-pl.) The 
same remark applies to the superbum Lilies, 
whioh are very unpleasant company in the 
house, and L. auratum, though not disagreeable, 
is too strongly scented for many persons’ liking ; 
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bat without these there are plenty of Lilies that 
are among the finest subjects for out flowers, 
especially the Tigers, single and double, lanol- 
folium, testaoeum, and oolohioum. The bril¬ 
liant umbrosum Popples have been sometimes 
objeoted to on the ground of smelling rank, but 
as this is only from the broken stalks, if the 
vases are arranged elsewhere and not taken into 
the room until the ends of the stalks are safely 
immersed in the water, no unpleasant smell will 
be noticeable. T. 


ingly well in pots If brought on In a cold frame, 
or greenhouse. See also reply to 2325, whioh 
refers to the same plant as yours.— Practical. 


HEPATICAS. 


1846.— A model garden.—There are 
several ways of making a model garden, but a 
plan which I have found to answer very well, 
and to oost as little work as any, is to proceed 
as follows : Procure a piece of level board about 
the size yoa require your garden, and oover it 
about ± inch thick with good clay, making it 
perfectly level. With a pair of oompasses and 
a straight edge you can easily draw your flower 
garden on the soft day. With a sharp-pointed 
knife make a slight out dong the edges of the 
walks, and fill in with Box-wood leaves, or any¬ 
thing else suitable for edging. The flower-beds 
may be filled up with suitable flowers by 
sticking them Into the clay, and if the clay is 
rather damp they will keep for some 
time. Pelargoniums, Stocks, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Candytufts, Agera- 
tum*, and Sweet Alyssums are good 
flowers for filling up the beds. A 
little sprinkling of green among 
the brlght-ooloured flowers, for 
whioh purpose variegated Thyme 
answers very well, is a great im¬ 
provement. The walks may be 
oovered with brioks, broken very 
small, or sea sand, or fine gravel. 

Another way, which looks very 
well when well done, 1s to prooure 
a piece of very fine turf, and lay it 
on your board, and draw out your 
garden on the turf. The flower¬ 
beds can be cut out of the turf 
with a sharp knife, and filled with 
fine sand. The flowers may then 
be stuck In the sand.—T. 0. S. 

2183 — Bock plants near 
QlaegOW.— The best plants that 
" Marmion ” can grow on his 
rockery areSedums, of whioh there 
Is a great variety, and they will 
suoceed almost anywhere. The 
foliage of some of them is very 
pretty, and they have the advantage 
of being always green. The flowers 
of tome of them are also very 
pretty. The Saxifrages and Semper- 
vivums are also good subjects for 
rockeries, and are not particular as 
to soil or situation. No rockery 
would be complete without Snow in 
Summer (Cerastium tomentosnm). 

This is a plant easily grown if it is 
planted in a dry situation, and 
some lime from an old wall worked 
into the soil where it is planted. 

"Marmion” should also try the 
garden Gentianella (Gentians acaull ), a very 
pretty, dark-blue spring-flower, forming a 
very fine contrast to the foliage of Ceras¬ 
tium. It is a plant that is rather par¬ 
ticular as to soil. Here on Tillslde, where 
the soil is of a light, sandy nature, it does 
not succeed at all; but on rather heavy, 
damp soil I have seen it flowering beautifully. 
Aubrietias, Armerias, Arabia, and Erinus alp- 
inus are splendid rook plants. The following 
Is a list of tome others that might suit: 
Aca*na Nova Zeakndfa.*, Anemone apennina, 
Aquilegla glandulosa. Aster apennina, Llnum 
flavum, Lysimachia clethroides, Myosotis Im- 
peratrice Elizabeth, Phlox ovata, procumbens, 
and setaoea atropurnurea ; Polemonium sao- 
oeratum, Sllene acauJlf, and Trillium grandl- 
florum — Floddbn. 

2347.—Treatment of Gladiolus bulbs. 
—As your bulbs have commenoed to grow you 
must plant them at once in the ground, or pot 
them, whichever you decide to do. Another 
year, if you want to store.the bulbs away for 
a time, you must take them up at the end of 
August, because they begin to grow again as 
soon as the cool and damp autumn weather sets 
Id. You will not find them to force well in the 
strict sense cf the w?r£, but they do exceed 


AMONObT the delightful hardy, early spring 
flowers these are deservedly held in high esteem. 
They are of perfectly easy culture, thriving well 
in any garden having a deep, moist, and rather 
rich soil. The depth of the soil is a matter of 
some importance to the well-being of the plant 
in question, because it is naturally inclined to 
send down Its roots to a considerable dlstanoe. 
Therefore, many failures in their culture may 
be traoed to the fact of their being planted in 
a shallow and, consequently a generally- 
speaking, dry and hot soil. They are never 
affected bv the hardest frost. The best way to 
increase Hepatioas is by division of the roots. 
Tne best time to do this is immediately after 
they have oeaeed flowering. They should not 
be parted of tenor than once in three yean. It 
is always a good plan to have plenty of young 
stook coming on in a reserve garden. Seed 
may be sown as soon as ripe, but it will not 
germinate until the following spring. A com 


is in the soil before the Grass-seed is sown, an 
unless more than ordinary care Is taken to 
eradicate such pests, they are sore to make 
their appearanoe with the Grass-seeds, and 
anyone wishing to make a really good lawn 
from seed should devote at least a few weeks of 
the active-growing season to thoroughly 
cleansing the soil by digging it over, and as 
soon as a orop of seedlings appear, fork it 
lightly over, and roll it down again. If this 
is repeated two or three times, the seed of 
weeds in the soil will germinate and be de¬ 
stroyed before the Grass seed is sown. I would 
advise "Hirondelle" to defer sowing until 
the days begin to lengthen, and in the mean¬ 
time get the soil into good friable condition, as 
no part of a garden repays for a little extra 
care better than the Grass lawn.—J. G. H. 

2245 —Blue Bock Bindweed (Convol¬ 
vulus mauritanlcus).—I have some plants of 0. 
mauritauicus which I raised from seed. They 
show the tendenoy complained of by " Urker,” 
to become bare and brown on the lower part of 
the stalks. I find the best remedy to be plnoh- 
Ing off the shoots, which induces a fresh strong 
growth from the root. My largest plant, 
re-potbed not long ago, has again filled the pot 


Root work with Hepatic&s in flower in spring. 
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post of turfy loam, Cc oa-nut-fibre, and sharp 
sand answers well, and the seed should be sown 
in pans plaoed in a cool frame or greenhouse, 
keeping the soil j ust moist. They must be shaded 
from the sun, and thus prevent the necessity 
of frequent waterings. Well-established plants 
In 6-inch or 7-inch pots bloom freely in spring 
in a cool house, and, as they are thus preserved 
from frost and rain, the flowers preserve their 
beauty for a long time unimpaired. The best 
kinds are single white, bine, and red, the double 
red, and blue, and the well-known pale blue 
anguloss. The illustration here given well 
shows thi ir beauty and adaptability for adorning 
rooteries and rookeries in the spring of the 
year. Hkpatica. 

2246. — Grass&eed for a tennis-lawn. 
—In reply to "Hirondelle,” allow me to state 
that the best kind of Grass teed for a tennis or 
any other lawn is that sold by seedsmen as 
lawn Grass mixture ; it can be procured to 
suit any kind of soil. The best plan is to 
write to a respectable firm, and state the kind 
of soil and situation, and leave it to them to 
make a suitable mixture. Grass-seed is fre- 
e quently condemned, as being worthless and 
1- full of noxious weed, when in reality the seed 


with roots. The longer shoots are oovered with 
flowers and buds, and there is a strong growth 
coming up from the root to replace them. I keep 
them la a cold frame, and give weak manure- 
water occasionally.—N. D. 

— The proper soli for this pretty plant Is good 
light toify loam, with about a quarter part each of peat 
aDd leaf soil, and a good dash of (and. Drain the pots 
well, and give ordinary greenhouse treatment. Any little 
growing bits will strike freely In gentls heat In spring. I 
• hlok this alwsys does best grown as a baiket-p’ant— 
B 0. R. 

2254 —Coal-aeh.es in a flower-border. 
—Coal ashes will be of no nse among flowers in 
a border where the soil Is light enough already, 
exoept as a protection from slugs and snails, or 
to shelter tne crowns of tender plants from 
frost. The same remarks apply with equal 
force to vegetable oulture in light land. If 
spread over the surface of the soil along rows 
of newly sown Peas, they tend to keep off the 
mice, but they do no other good — E. H, 

2327 —Pampas Grass after flowering. 
—Except to out out the old flower-stems you 
must not do anything to your plant this winter, 
as the leaves whioh you say look so miserable 
in the spring affords the plant a good deal of 
protection during the winter. About the 
middle of April you may trim off the loose, 
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untidy liiTN, but yon mutt not out tho plant 
down. At the same time, yon may with ad¬ 
vantage clean out any dead leaves or other 
loose matter from the centre of the plant, bat 
at present all snoh matter should be left to 
afford the plant protection from frost and oold 
winds.— Hoad Gabdbnbb. 

2249. — Finn * foliaffed plants for a 
shady border.— Perns would, undoubtedly, 
be the most satisfactory things to grow. Any 
of the best hardy kinds would do well. The 
Periwinkles, both green and variegated, are 
quite at home in the shade of trees. The yellow 
variegated Periwinkle is one of the handsomest 
of hardy plants, having a most pleasing appear¬ 
ance all through the winter months. The St. 
John’s Wort will also do well in suoh a position, 
and there is the hardy Cyclamen, whioh has 
lovely white and rose-ooloured flowers, and the 
foliage of which is handsomely variegated.—J. 
Cobb hill. 


- I should recommend the ihidy border to be 

pleated with hardy Feme and a sprinkling of Tnoea«. 
Soofe Ferae as Laetrea Filin mae cristate, L F.-m. e. poly, 
daotola, L. diletala, Polystichom aogulare and lts vailetles 
prolife rum and p. Woolastoni, Ac., would well thrive 
and be intereakiiig.—E. H. 


2248. — Planting 1 Ranunouluees. — 
Although theae will generally paaa the winter 
fairly well in light, warm soils, it is safer to lift 
thorn and store them in a dry, oool place. 
Moreover, the Ranunculus, requiring good food 
and a well-worked soil, the annnal lilting better 
enables the grower to meet Its wants. The 
roots should be lilted as soon as the foliage 
has died off, as, if left in the ground any time, 
the early autumn rains are apt to cause the 
formation of new roots. The beginning of 
Maroh on light soils, and a fortnight later in the 
oast of those of a heavy nature, is a good time 
to plant. Well stir and sweeten the soil before 
planting, and work in plenty of good rotten 
dung.—J. 0. B. 

-On dry soils the Turban Banuooulus msy be planted 

now; hut in cold districts delay the planting till Feb¬ 
ruary. Good growers make epedal preparations for this 
olans of plant by deepening and entiohing the soil. The 
bulbs should be lifted and dried when noe, and divided 
and planted again at the proper leason.—E. H. 

2240 — Sowing Grass-seeds. — Yes; 
November is mnoh too late to sow Grass-seeds 
on open ground with a fair prospect of success. 
If the winter prove at all severe, the yonng 
plants are sure to be out off, although the 
Grasses stand the winter better than Glovers. 
It is true that the old Grass would probably 
protect the seedlings, bat even with this assist¬ 
ance the yonng plants would not be likely to 
obtain a good roothold, and would thue fall to 
stand the wear-and- tear of next season. Crioket- 
grounds should bo taken in hand immediately 
after play is done with, and the portions round 
the wiokets bs rolald with good, sound tail.— 
Falcon bridge, 

—— Drew the cricket-ground next Msroh with mum 
rich oomport, mm the seeds Immediate!?, and rake them 
la. It la too late to eow this autumn.—E H. 


2324.— Manure for a tennis-lawn.—If 
your tennis-ground requires manure yon may 
use that from the fowl-honse, bat not otherwise, 
as fowls’ manure is very strong and would have 
a tendency to make the Grass grow stronger 
th a n is desirable ; bat If the ground Is poor yon 
may use It with advantage. Add to its bulk 
now six parts of loaf-mould, or some other fine 
■oil, then mix well together and lay it in a 
heap under cover until the middle of Maroh, 
when it may be evenly spread on the surface, 
hut not quite thick enough to hide all the Grass. 
If laid on now it would not do so much good as 
In the spring.— Head Gardener. 

2263 — Digging in weeds —Bje ” may 
safely dig in the weeds ; there is no fear of them 
producing wire worms or making the land sour. 
Land that is properly cultivated does not torn 
sour, whether woods are buried or not. I do 
not in a general way recommend weeds to be 
dug in, as I oonsider they ought not to be 
allowed to get large. But when they, in a 
Mason like the present has been, get the 
upper hand, I dig them in and convert them 
into manure at onoe. Many farmers in onr 
district sow green crops on purpose to plough in 
as manure.— £. Hobdat. 


— It oertainly does no harm to bury weeds,, 
Couoh Grass exoepted, as every bit of vegeta¬ 
tion returned to the soil helps to enrioh It For 
this reason farmers often 11 sow Marts rd to 
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plough in, end In agricultural work a groat 
amount of woods Is annually turned in. It 
is, however, a sign of slovenly gardening when 
weeds get the upper hand to snoh an extent. 
Good gardening oonslste in hoeing constantly, 
so that weeds never get large enough to seed. 
Use the hoe as soon as yon see a orop of weeds 
coming through, and yonr garden will yearly 
get olearer. A orop of weeds that seed lays the 
foundation for years of toil and vexation.— 
J. C. B. 

Autumn flowers In Caithness.- II may Interest 
some of the readers of Oianssrao to know that at the end 
of Ootober thle year the following flowers were in fall 
bloom—vis., white Taberoee-scenkd Tobeooo (NlooftLnt 
afflnla), Glolre de Dijon Bate, Dahliae, Asters, Sweet Peas, 
Mignonette, Marguerites, Carnations, and many othen,— 
Wick. 


ROSBS. 

Bourbon Roses.— Why are these Rosea 
following the Red Indians and beeomlng ex- 
tinct? They are charming In the autumn; 
indeed, they are the only Roses then to keep the 
field in good oondition—and onee so admired and 
so prized, now almost forgotten ! In 1852 Paul 
of Cheshnnt offered 71 varietiee; in 1872 only 
8 ! To-day, with 11 lists before me, the highest 
is 14, and the lowest 4. Neglect oomea of two 
features—they are not “exhibition” flowers, 
and they are eclipsed in the summer season; 
but when one thinks of snoh Roses as Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, Sir J. Paxton, Qaeen, and 
Qaeen of Bedders, it is plain it should not be so, 
and if distinct classification were the rule and 
prizis were awarded, I think they would have a 
new life. All veteran Rue fanciers must re¬ 
member with affection Dupe tit Thouars, Bouquet 
des Fienrs, Armosa, and some others. 11 is trne 
that Paul Joseph and Madame Angelina are very 
short-lived, but all Ibis might be overoome with 
thought and skill. With a glorious Ootober 
after a showery summer, there were Qaeons In 
every Rose garden, and at the preaent time there 
is the ever-speaking encouragement in the splen¬ 
did suooesa of Sir J. Paxton, oolonr perfect as 
a garden Rose, and of snoh an admirable disposi¬ 
tion that it never reoeives a kindneae without 
returning it foarfold.— 0. E., Lyme Regis . 

2251. — Roce-troes drying up —No 
donbt the plante have suffered some consider¬ 
able loss of vitality. It is highly important in 
transplanting Roses that the wood doea not 
shrivel. If the plants in question were mine I 
should not pat them in their permanent posi¬ 
tions until spring. I would lay them in to¬ 
gether in some sheltered plaoe, and in a time of 
hard frost, or when harsh drying winds pre¬ 
vailed, I would oover them with some protective 
material. Planted the latter end of Maroh, 
well mulched, attended to with watering, and 
syringing them twtoe a-day in dry weather 
until well in growth, they wonld probably do 
fairly well-J. C. B. 

2262. -Climbing Roses not thriving. 
—It is very rare for the Glolre de Dijon to 
refute to grow. If the land is as good as repre¬ 
sented there mast be some other oaase. I am 
not surprised at Jules Margottin, or Charles 
Lefebvre not olimbing, as they are not climbers. 
Has the soil been reoently moved? I have 
known eases where the Rosea refused to grow 
because, though the soil was good, it had not 
been reoently stirred. Lifting the plants, 
trenching the soil up deeply, adding a little 
fresh compost to plant in, gave the necessary 
Impetus, and the wall was soon oovered. Plant 
William Allan Richardson and Catherine 
Mermet.—E. H. 

2351.— Roses at Blaokheath— “ Moth- 
nos *’ does not wish to take his son’s advfoe, and 
he may defer doing eo if he has the oonrsge to 
face bis diffioulty. When I took residence 
there fourteen years ago I was told Roses 
wonld not do any good, thereupon I made a 
bed as follows: Selecting a central spot where 
Ul-winds and weather had most freedom, and 
no strong tree or bush growth near, the earth 
was removed about 30 inohes deep, old porous 
brlok, broken np, was laid in, upon that a layer 
of the best of the soil and sods, then pig and 
oow-manure mixed well with loamy gravel; 
then a good layer of fresh virgin soil, and after 
that the plants were firmly set in good earth, 
mixed with well-rotted and sweet manure; 
they were well settled with water, and* not 
pruned until starting into vigorous growth, but 


then out back to the s tro ng e s t growing theote 
from the middle of May for a month, well 
syringed onoe a-week, and kept root-watered— 
they grew well and flowered well. The gravel 
snbsou would be favourable with snoh treat¬ 
ment, and a good top-dressiog every year, 
taking oare that no imperfeotly decayed vege¬ 
table matter of the nature of fungus is included; 
this will save from disappointment. The kinds 
most suooessfnl were those not Noisette or Tea- 
sosnted — however these may do elsewhere, 
they oannot flourish where the air is not pure— 
Bourbons and Hybrid Perpetuate of sorts, John 
Hopper, Baron Prevoet, Geant dee Bsttallies, 
La Fontaine, General J aoquemtnot, Mdlle. Annie 
Wood, Sidonla, Queen of Bourbons, Sir J. 
Paxton, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Qaeen of 
Bedders. Indulge in no fancy kinds.— C. E., 
Lyme Regis. 

2319.—Beet manure for Roses.— Good 
farm-yard manure b no donbt the best for 
Roses, as it te not usually so mnoh heated as 
that whioh comes from a stable only. F/om 
the farm-yard one generally gets a mixture 
from different classes of animate, it te therefore 
more likely to oontaln more of the essential 
features neoessary to sustain plant life than one 
kind of manors only. Bat anyone having well- 
rotted horse, oow, or pig manure, need not hesi¬ 
tate to use it, all of wnioh te favonrablo for pro¬ 
moting growth in Roses.—J. C. C. 

2265 —A true Perpetual white Rose.— From the 
description given I think " Enquire*’*” trot Perpetual 
white Roee le Marseille de Ljoo, one of the mort free- 
blooming white Rose* we have. I have one now with 
three fine blooms on It in the open ground. Marie Bauman, 
red, ie equal to It f it blooming.—L a Fbancb. 

— The Roee described by “ Enquirer" is, I think, 
Boole de Neige. It answers the description In every respect. 
It eorpeesee many of tba new ones. I have never seen a red 
Roee cf the same appaaratce.—A Cokbtaxt Subscsibse. 

2284.— Rose Madame Isaac Pereire — Rose 
Madame Ieaao Pereire belongs to the Bourbon section, and 
le a vigorous grower, well adapted for oovering a low 
wall or for pillar training. Perhaps, in the position in 
question, the Rise had better be trained to the wall.— 


FRUIT. 

2241.— Peaches in a oool house.— In 
all onltoral matters, pruning, disbudding, &o.. 
Peaches in a oool house require pretty mnoh 
the same treatment as they do In a warm house 
or in the open air. The pruning of Peaoh-trees, 
both as regards the disbudding of the yonng 
shoots In spring and the shortening and thin¬ 
ning in winter, te pretty mnoh alike under all 
conditions and ciroumstanoes. In the open air 
in tome seasons the wood may not ripen so well 
and may, in consequenoe, require to be out 
rather further back; but this Is not a question 
of principle, only of degree. Bat reaches 
growing in a oool house are to a certain extent 
foroed—in fact, unless we utilise the sun’s 
warmth as mnoh as possible we are making a 
sacrifice of quility. Therefore, as soon as the 
trees begin to move under a glass roof in spring, 
we ought to regard the trees as being foroed, 
and should bee ireful in the ventilation not to per¬ 
mit oold draughte to rash through the house, and 
should shat the house up early in the afternoon to 
benefit from the sunshine. The morning venti¬ 
lation will require oareful attention early 
enough to prevent stagnation. In snmmer a 
little air may be left on all night. It should bo 
borne in mind that trees under glass are alto¬ 
gether dependent upon us for food, especially 
liquid food; and a healthy Peaoh-tree will 
drink np a lot of water, not only through the 
roots in the soil, but by the leaves from the 
atmoephere. For the present the chief work te 
to untie the branches from the trellis. Examine 
the border, and if dry, water it till it is quite 
moist. Trees in pots will be better in the open 
air.—E. H. 

-The beet treatment now Is to remove 

all dead and decaying leaves ; out out any 
superfluous wood that is not required, and ex¬ 
amine the wood to see if there te any scale upon 
it. This must be removed with a small label 
or the baok of a garden knife. As a precaution, 
all the yonng wood, the old as well, perhaps, 
should be washed over with some soft-soapy 
water, in whioh some flowers of sulphur have 
been dissolved. The trees produce the bent 
fruit when the shoots are trained to a trellis 
fixed about 10 inohee or so from the glass roof. 
The young wood most not be tied in toe oloeely. 
They require no other attention after this until 
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the bloBSoma open in the spring. If it la dull, 
cold weather at that time the blossoms must be 
set by using a email camel-hair brush to re¬ 
move the pollen from the anthers to the stig- 
matic portion of the flower*. In the case of 
free Betting varieties, all that may be required 
would be to shake the branches a little by rapping 
them with the Augers. When the fruit is all 
set the culture is easy. The trees must be 
syringed daily and well supplied with water at 
the roots. It is also necessary to attend to 
thinning out the young wood, but it must not 
be cut out altogether, as Peaohes and Nectarines 
produce their blossoms from the current year’s 
wood. It would be well to study the oalendar 
in Gardening, and ask questions when any 
diffioulty arises.— J. D. E. 

233.3 — Protecting Apple-trees from 
rabbits.— I have had to battle against rabbits 
eating the stems of trees of all kinds for many 
years, and I have found nothing so durable and 
effectual as galvanised v ire - netting. Tho 
width of the netting should be 2} feet; this, cut 
into lengths sufficient to loosely encircle the 
bole of the tree, and the two ends fastened 
together with wire, will last for several years, 
and will give no trouble; as soon as the wire begins 
to press the stems a larger piece can be put 
round in the place of that which has got too 
small. The old sacking put round your trees will 
do them no harm If you take it off again early in 
the summer. I should have stated that the 
wire-netting should be lj-inch mesh, not larger. 

—J. C. C. 

2343.—Black Hamburgh Grapes not 
colouring.— I can only suggest that you have 
over-cropped your black Hamburgh Vice, see 
ing all the other sorts have done well. If you 
think this is not the reason, you must examine 
the plant oarefully to see if it has been injured 
in any way. Examine all the ties on the old 
rod, and see if they are not too tight, so as to 
prevent the sap from flowing properly ; you 
should also look to the border. It may be 
that that part of it occupied with the unsatis¬ 
factory Vine is more efficiently drained ; if so, 
it would be drier than the other part.— Head 
Gardener. 

2328.— Storing fruit.— For keeping oholce 
dessert fruit I do not think you can have a 
better arrangement than you have. I do not 
advise you to put straw on the shelves, but 
leave them as they are, as straw is supposed 
by some to injure the flavour of fruit if laid 
upon it for any length of time ; but I think that 
statement requires to be received with caution. 
Unless there is a current of air constantly 
passing through your fruit-room the fruit does 
not want anything placed between it and the 
shelves. Too much air is likely to impair the 
flavour of the fruit, although it would not 
interfere with its keeping sound.— Head 
Gardener. 

2243.— Pot Strawberry - plants. —To 
obtain Strawberry-plants that will bear fruit 
freely in pots is not a difficult matter; but the 
foundation of successful culture should be laid 
the previous season. The plan is to layer the 
runners as soon as ever they oan be obtained in 
small pots—large 60’s are bast. In about two 
weeks remove the plants from the parent stem. 
In two weeks more pot the early-fruiting rorts 
in 5-inch pots, and the later in 6 inch. Place 
them in an open, sunny position, and water 
freely all the summer, the object being to 
obtain strong, well-ripened crowns. They are 
ready for forcing by the end of the season ; but 
those who have nothing but a small house to 
grow them in, and whose heating apparatus is 
defective, should not force early. The plants 
must be placed near the glass, as light is very 
essential. I still grow Blaok Prince for 
earliest, and Keen’s Seedling for second. 
—J. D. E. 

- I would strongiy urge you not to 

attempt forcing Strawberries with an oil-lamp. 
Let them come on with the aid of a n\tu rally - 
increased temperature, and you will be sure to 
get a crop of good fruit. By the time this 
comes into print the plants should be put 
under glass. Give plenty of air all through the 
winter, and water them when dry, About the 
middle of February commence the forwarding 
process by shutting up the house early in the 
afternoon on finejdays in order ^o economise 
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the heat of the sun. You will then get ripe 
fruit about three weeks earlier than the open- 
air crops.— J. CORNHILL. 


LATE STRAWBERRIES. 
Strawberries are such universally favourite 
fruits that notes on really good kinds are 
always welcome, therefore I may be exoused 
for calling attention at this season of the 
year to the value of some good late kinds. 
Muoh might be done to prolong the usually 
short Strawberry season in the open air by 
planting good late kinds in cool positions in 
gardens, in addition to the early and mid- 



Fig. 1.—Frogmore (Ltc Pine). 



Fig. 3.—Dr. Hogg. 


season varieties, which should ocoupy sunny 
spots. A well-tilled north border of suitable 
soil will produce very fine Strawberries, and 
when so grown the fruit is often very late in¬ 
deed in ripening, and most valuable to give 
variety to the dessert. Runners that were 
layered late, and consequently were too small 
to plant out, if potted up now with good balls 
of earth attached, and wintored in cold frames, 
and then planted out in March in good soil, will 
speedily form good fruiting plants. The three 
best kinds of late ripening Strawberries are as 
follow : Frogmore late Pine (Fig. 1)—fruit, very 
large and varying muoh in form, with a glossy 
neck like the old Pine, bright red in colour, becom¬ 
ing much darker when ripe. The flesh is tender 
and very juioy, red throughout, and richly 


flavoured with a good deal of the Pine aroma 
when well ripened. It is a most abundant 
bearer. Elton (Fig. 2) produces rather large fruit, 
frequently cockscomb shape, and with a bright, 
shining crimson skin ; its flesh is red through¬ 
out, solid, and with a brisk, sub-aoid flavour. 
It is a most abundant bearer, extremely valuable 
for preserving. Dr. Hogg (Fig. 3)—a kind bear¬ 
ing very large pale-red fruit, very much resem¬ 
bling in appearance and flavour the well-known 
British Queen, but it ripens much later. It is a 
healthy, robust kind, an abundant bearer, and 
in every way worthy of good culture. B. 


American Brambles.— I notice what 
Mr. Munton says about these in Gardening* 
November 5th, at page 484. That gentleman 
4eem8 to think that these Blaokborries would 
succeed admirably in the south. I regret to 
-ay that they will not grow with me (a resident 
in the west), although I have ooaxed them in 
every way I know likely to promote vigorous 
growth. I have tried them in heavily-manured 
round and without, but it makes no difference, 
purchased half a-dezsn sorts five or six years 
ago, and not one of them has made a shoot 
nore than 3 feet long. As to berries, I have 
only seen a few poor-looking things inforior to 
ihe smallest I could find in a common hedge¬ 
row. The whole lot cf plants I have will soon 
be favoured with a position on the rubbish- 
heap.—J. C. 0. 

2261. — Treatment of a Fig-tree —As a general 
rule, the second crop of Figs in the open air In our 
climate get too large to stand the wlntor, but not large 
enough to ripen the same season. Any fruits on a Fig- 
tree larger than the end of one's finger new will notpaas 
through the winter safely, and will be better pulled off. 
Any smaller than the size given may be left on In the 
chance of their escaping the winter’s frost.-E. H. 

2262. — Apple-trees blighted.—If the Apple-tree* 
are not too large, a good scrubbing of the branones now 
would probably be of moie use than anything you could 
do in summer. I am using Jeye’s Gardener’s Friend— 
1 quart In 76 quarts of water, using a good hard spoke 
brush —E. H. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from Nov. 12& 
to Nov. 19 th. 

Raked up leaves tor making hotbeds and sheltering 
early Vine-border. Made up succeesional beds tor ton ¬ 
ing Asparagus. Filled a bed In Mushroom-house with 
Seakale and Rhubarb roots. Made up Mushroom-bed In a 
disused stable; we have plenty of dry litter to cover with, 
end such beds generally succeed well, If well protected In 
cold weather. They are made much larger—they 
oontain more matter than Is necessary for beds in a warm 
house ; our beds in cold building are usually 12 feet long. 
4 feet wide, and 2} feet high when made firm; they are 
built up In ridge shape, and spawned, and oovered with 
•oil all over the surface, the latter, when thoroughly 
beaten down and made smooth, being about 1 Inch thlok. 
Top dressed pot Vines intended for early forcing, taking 
out a9 much as possible of the old soil without injuring 
the roots, and filling in with turfy loam, lo which l£ lb. of 
Clay's manure per bushel hod been mixed ; the soli Is 
pressed in firm, and the pots, which ar« 12 inches in dll- 
meter, will be plunged in pots two sizes larger, tilling the 
pace between the two with rough turf and Clay’s manure; 
for the present they will simply be kept quite cool In the 
orchard house to give them as much rest as possible. 
Commenced the pruning of the bush fruits and Pears and 
App'es; I like to get this work cut of hand as eoon is the 
leaves fall, and the borders top dressed and forked over 
immediately after the cuttings are gathered up, and 
when the pruning Is finished wo shall use them to burn 
a lot of rubbieh and ton up with lumps of clay; a very use¬ 
ful heap cf stuff is made annually In this way. Trenched 
up land for Onions and early Potatoes next spring, throw- 
it up rough ; shall wheel on the manure when frost oomes, 
and after the froet goes turn it In, still leaving the surfsoe 
rough. The more land Is stirred about, providing It he 
done In fairly dry weather, and be well opened up with 
manure, tho better. Made holes for planting specimen 
trees la pleasure ground; it la of no use planting even a 
common thing without breaking up the land for Boveral 
feet around the site. But when wo are planting a Cedar, 
or one of the finer varieties cf Silver Firs, we do do! give 
tho tree a chanoe without we trench up the site at least 
2 feet; w e generally go deeper, and, if the subsoil is “d, 
take some cf it out, and fill in with batter stuff. In pl* nt ’ 
ing choloe young treci, which, perhaps, have been taken 
from a sheltered position, I always try to improvise some 
shelter the first winter after planting, and very often the 
spring following is worse than the winter. Pushed for¬ 
ward a few Lilac*, Azaleas, Deu’zlas, Staphyleas, bolb*. 
See , in forcing-pit, to bo moved to conservatory when 
ready. At present the Chrysanthemums are very effic- 
tlve, the Japanese varieties especially being useful for 
filling in between the Camellias ana other permanent 
plants in the berdera. Tree Carnations are juet coming 
in, and will be a most useful feature Salvias splecden*, 
of which we have some good epeclmens, are very telling 
elevated in conspicuous po-ltlons. Among hard-wooaea 
plants at this season the most meful are the Ohorosemss, 
which are now very pretty. Wo have moved all the stoj® 
pots of bedding plants from oold pits to the shelves in various 
cool houses, where there Is the means of keeping out tee 
frost. Violets are blooming nicely in the pit; some pis®** 
in pots on a shelf in a slightly heated greenhouse are run 
of blossoms. Planted more Lettuces in frames to m»*e 
sure of having a good sto^k in spring. 
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Greenhouse. 

Forcing Azaleas.—I n moat place a a more 
than ordinary supply of fiowen is wanted about 
the end of the year, to meet which it is neoeasary 
to prepare now. Amongst the various plants 
that oan be had in at the season named Azileas 
aland in the front rank, as by a selection of the 
varieties that answer best for forcing, with a 
due course of preparation by getting the growth 
completed, and tne bloom-buds well advanoed 
sufficiently early in summer, there will be little 
difficulty in bringing them on to flower. In 
foroing Azaleas, as with most other things, the 
duration of the flowers and their consequent 
usefulness, either for cutting or ordinary deco¬ 
rative purposes, depend on the way the plants 
are treated whilst under the influence of heat. 
It is not unusual to see forced flowers of Azalea 
that flag almost as soon as out, so that they are 
all but useless, and even when they are let to 
remain on the plants, if these are moved to 
cooler quarters, where the atmosphere is 
drier than they have been subject to hi 
the process of foroing, their duration is little 
more than half that which they are capable 
of when the foroing is properly oarried 
out. In the foroing of Azile&s, more than most 
things, the conditions essential to success are 
that the work must not be unduly hurried by 
submitting them to a high temperature, and 
that the plants are stood well up to the glass, 
so that they will be under the Influenoe of all 
the light whloh can be given them. These, 
with an absence of too muoh moisture either in 
the atmosphere of the house or by syringing 
overhead, are the means by which a crop of 
flowers may be secured that will give satisfaction 
lu whatever way they are used. 

Cyclamens. —Toung stook that are now 
either in bloom for the first time or coming on 
must be well attended to. The plants should 
be kept near the roof of the house or pit in 
whioh they are located, otherwise the stalks of 
the flowers are drawn up weak, a condition that 
gives them a straggling,unsightly appearance, and 
also makes the flowers more difficult to arrange 
when out from the inability of the stems to 
stand erect. A little warmth should be kept up 
In the night, and in the day-time as well, un¬ 
less when the weather is more than usually 
mild. Weak manure-water, given once a-week, 
will assist the plants to yield a succession of 
flowers. The stook should be frequently 
looked over to see that it is quite free from 
aphides, which manage to secrete themselves 
under the leaves of Cyclamens, so as to often 
escape detection in a way that does not take 
place with many things ; and if the parasites 
are allowed to get numerous they are more 
difficult to kill by fumigation than in the case 
of taller-growing plants where the smoke more 
r ea dil y gets at them. Older examples that 
after flowering were allowed to rest, and subse- 

r ntly were potted, usually bloom later than 
younger stook, and they may be kept oofcler, 
giving them ordinary greenhouse warmth, by 
whioh means they will come in to give a 
succession after the earlier set are over. 

Autumn-flowering Salvias. —Where, 
already advised, the best varieties of Salvia 
that flower at this season—suoh as S. Pitoheri, 
8.Bethelli, and 8. splendens Bruanti—have been 
grown, they will now be highly effective when 
arranged in front of Chrysanthemums, as inde¬ 
pendent of the merits of the varieties of Salvias 
named, they afford colours whioh the Chrysan¬ 
themums are wanting in. So far as possible, 
avoid crowding the plants too olosely together, 
a condition that more often occurs at this season 
than at other times of the year. The late 
flowering variety, S. gesneraeflora., that blooms 
towards spring, is a very desirable plant'; but it 
Is a strong grower that does not like to be too 
muoh restricted in size by confining the roots, 
or it generally loses its bottom leaves, and when 
this happens, however full of flowers the plants 
may be they do not look well. This kind should 
now be kept quite cool; an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature suits it better than more warmth. 
It is an exceedingly free rooter, and exhausts 
the soil to an extent not equalled by many 
things; where the pots are small in proportion 
to the siz3 of the plants some manure-water 
should at times be given, for though they 
will now for awhile be comparatively inaotive 
It Is better to give them a little assistance in 
this way. Later on, when the flower-buds 
appear, manure-water may bt /fhru i ifpslariy 


every time the soil requires moistening, using 
It in a weak state; this answers better for plants 
in pots like this Salvia that exhaust the soil 
before they bloom, than using the stimulants 
stronger and less frequently. 

Arum Lilies (Riohardias).—The flowers of 
these Aroids are muoh prized about the end of the 
year; but, unless the growth has been made 
early enough In summer and the plants are 
strong, it is diffioult to get them to bloom so 
early. Examples should be selected for putting 
in heat that are strong and vigorous, and for 
this early work they should have been grown 
during the summer in pots, as they come in 
fatter than those that have been plsnted 
out, and were transferred to pots some 
weeks sinoe. A moderate temperature is 
sufficient to subject them to, as if foroed in 
strong heat the flowers will be less enduring 
than If brought on slower. The plant is much 
more accommodating than many, as it will grow 
if allowed at times to get much drier at the 
roots than it likes to be. Yet this is not the 
way to treat it, if the best results are expected, 
especially at the time immediately preceding 
the flowering, during whioh the soil ought to be 
kept well moistened. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Gardin. 

Planting evergreen trees. —Special pains ! 
should be taken with the site for any tree which 
is purchased from a well-sheltered nursery; 
Conifers especially, should have every possible 
assistance at the beginning of their oareer. Holes, 
6 feet in diameter and 3 feet deep, should be ex- 
oavated, and all bad soil taken away and some 
good turfy loam brought in its place; and In 
planting keep the oollar of the tree well up, as 
if the trees are planted as deeply as they 
were in the nursery, and the soil settles, the 
plant may be too deeply embedded in the earth 
for a lengthened life. I know some mlsohief 
arises from deep planting, and this is why I 
refer to it in a cautionary spirit now. 

Among Silver Firs, besides Plcea pinsapo 
and Nordman’s Fir (P. Nordmannia), to whioh 
I have hi a previous paper referred, I would re¬ 
commend P. nobill? and P. lasiooarpa, and the 
oriental Spruce (Abies orlentalh), a very hand¬ 
some tree at all ages. The Oedar of Lebanon is so 
well known as to require no reoommendation. 
A Oedar on the lawn, within view of the win¬ 
dows, is a joy for ever. The first winter after 
planting a choice tree from the nursery, unless 
the new position is as well sheltered as the old 
one, some 

Temporary shelter should be used. This 
oan easily be improvised. A few stakes 
driven down on the windward side, and 
some evergreen branches wound between them, 
will in most instanoes suffioe. The weather with 
us up to the present has been dry and fine, and 
I never remember to have seen at this season 
the land so dry. In all our planting operations 
up to the present, I have taken oare that all 
the plants moved have been well supplied with 
water. 

Sowing Sweet Peas.— The Sweet Pea la 
quite hardy, and if sown now in a well-drained, 
open situation, the orop of blossoms will be 
more numerous and finer than oan be obtained 
from spring-sown plants. Stake the plants as 
soon as they are above ground. 

Laying down turf. —This is very suitable 
weather to make alterations involving the re¬ 
moval of turf. Some people have an Idea that 
Grass will grow anywhere, but, if it Is to be of a 
good oolour in hot weather, some preparation is 
necessary. I always like to have a layer of good soil 
for the roots of the Grass to work in. For lawns 
required for tennis, and where worms would be 
objectionable, a few ashes scattered over the 
surfaoe just before the turf was laid down would 
tend to drive them away, as when their soft, slimy 
bodies oome in oontaot with the sharp edges of 
the bits of oinder among the ashes, it puts them 
to inoonvenienoe, and they rarely give muoh 
trouble. 

Shrubs for foroing.— Take up from the 
reserve garden a sufficient stook of Lilacs, 
Azsless, Rhododendrons, Kalmiss, Andromedas, 
Soarlet Thorns, Laburnums, &o., for foroing for 
the conservatory and for the supply of out- 
flowers. They should be potted firmly in good, 
sound loam, and stand In a oool house wL re¬ 
quired for pushing on in heat, and be well 
supplied with water. 


Forget me-nots, and other autumn-sown 
annuals, should be pricked off as soon as the 
beds are ready for them, as those plants set 
out and established in autumn flower the 
earliest and best. 

The rockery.— Remove all weeds and scatter 
a little Coooa-fibre over the roots of anything 
ohoioe. 

Fruit Garden. 


Fruit-tree cuttings may be planted now. 
In the case of Apples, saw them off with a 
heel of old wood, and plant firmly in a shady 
position. Gooseberries and Currants should be 
seleoted shoots a foot long, out just below a 
bud smoothly; remove all the remaining 
buds, except the three upper ones. Plant 
firmly, in rows 1 foot apart, 3 inches sepa¬ 
rating the cuttings in the rows. All 
growers should propagate their own bushes; 
it is so easy, and they occupy but little spaoe. 
A Gooseberry called Industry is an immense 
bearer, and a most desirable sort to gather 
een for tarts and for bottling. Crown 
>b and the Whitesmith are old, well-known 
favourites. For preserving, the Red Wariiog- 
ton has no superior. Anyone having inferior 
varieties of Red or Blaok Currants should pull 
them up and plant y oung bushes. The Red Grape 
Currant produces a long, heavy bunoh. The 
large Dutoh Red has a more compact duster. 
The large White Dutch is a good Currant. As 
regards Blaok Currants, the size in a great 
measure depends upon soil and cultivation. 
If well done, almost any Blaok Currant-bush 
will produce large fruit. The Blaok Naples Is 
a good variety. 

Pruning Pears.— We generally prune the 
Pears first, because they are leafless before 
the other trees. Where the trees on the walls, 
or espaliers, or pyramids have been care¬ 
fully summer-pruned, all the work required now 
is to shorten back the snagi left by the knife or 
scissors in summer, and if too crowded, to thin 
out .the spurs, taking away those whioh extend 
the furthest from the wall. It is diffioult to say 
what distanoe apart the spurs should be on a 
well-managed Pear-tree. I know many are 
permitted to carry too muoh wood. The prac¬ 
tised eye, that knows the style of growth of each 
particular variety, oan, on glancing along the 
branches, tell at onoe whioh spurs should be out 
out and whioh ought to be left; but it is not so 
easy in writing to tell those lacking experience 
what ought to be done. A sufficiently near 
estimate oan be drawn if the trees are examined 
in summer, and if the leaves are too crowded 
for the sun and air to work in among them 
freely make a note of it, and when winter 
oomes round again thin out the oldest spurs, 
or it may be necessary to thin out the main 
branches. 


Vines in pots intended for foroing should be 
plaoed under cover now. Wash the canes with 
some strong Gishurst or soft-soap, and remove 
as muoh of the old soil from the top of the ball 
as oan be taken away without injury. Examine 
the drainage, and then fill up with flesh oom- 
post pressed down firmly. 

Bush Cherries.— All the Dukes do well on 
the Mahaleb stook and are profitable in the 
borders, being easily netted up when ripe and 
protected from birds. 


Vegetable Garden, 

Improving cold clays —This is a good 
season for work of this kind. If the land re¬ 
quires draining, and very many of the cold day 
soils do, the drains should be from 3 feet to 
3£ feet deep and from 12 feet to 18 feet apart, 
according to the character of the soil. During 
the time the drainage operations are going on 
the fire should be laid for burning some of the 
day. Build up a cone-shaped heap of wood 
4 feet or 5 feet in diameter, with the smaller 
sticks and kindling in the middle. Light it at 
the top, and as soon as the fire is fairly estab¬ 
lished place lumps of day all round the heap, 
beginning at the bottom. What Is termed slack 
coal is very cheap now, and if a little of the 
slack is sprinkled among the clay the fire may 
be kept going many days until a large heap Is 
burned ; the fire will require regular attention 
and frequent applications of day wherever the 
fire shows a tendency to break through. For 
improving clays, a dressing of this burnt 
material, with the roughest screened out, is 
invaluable for a top-dressing. The rough may 
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be used for nuking foundations for walks, or 
fruit-tree borders, or filling In the drains. 

Sow early Peas. —The American Wonder 
may be sown now on a warm south border, 
in drills 2 inohes deep and 18 inohes apart. 
When oovered in sprinkle a few sifted ashes 
over the surfaoe, just along the drills, to keep 
off mioe, and set traps witn the object of de¬ 
stroying them. 

Plant early Long-pod Beans. — This 
variety is better than the Mazagan, and should 
supersede lb. There is always a certain amount 
of risk to run with autumn-planted Peas and 
Beans, therefore only a few rows should be 
planted- A dusting of ashes along the rows 
will mislead the mioe and keep off the slugs and 
snails by-and-by when the plants appear. 

Fobcing Asparagus in small quantitm 
—If there ii a warm house or pit, relays of 
Asparagus may be brought on in boxes or 
large pots, packing the roots olose together and 
oovering the crowns with light rich soil, water¬ 
ing when neoessary with liquid-manure. Fiat 
baskets, suoh as are used by the nurserymen to 
send out their plants, are capital things to force 
Asparagus in. They may be started in the 
Mushroom-house, and then taken into a light 
place to flavour and oolour. 

Trinohing vacant land —Lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of adding to the depth of the soil. Do 
not bring the bad stuff to the top, but break It 
up deeply and manure it; and do not forget 
that everything in the shape of waste matter, 
judioiously applied, has some value as manure. 

Small salads —Mustard and Cress, young 
Onions, Ac , should be sown under glass now, 
the former weekly. 

Blanching Endive.—I f the f nil-grown plants 
are lifted and plaoed in the Mushroom-house, 
they will quiokly blanch. 

CniooRY ob Babbs du Capuchin. — Pot a 
few roots—five roots—in an 8-inoh pot, and 
place in Mushroom-house. It will be useful by- 
and-by when Lettuces are less plentiful. 

Top-dbb88ing Asparagus-bbd.—A mulohbg 
of rich manure over the crowns will be beneficial 
now. In some instances salt will be useful, but 
not more than half-a-pound to the square yard 
should be given. 

Potatoi8 in pits, if not properly covered 
with earth to protect from a sudden frost of 
sufficient severity to penetrate through the 
covering, should be made safe without delay. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in thi Town Qabden. 

I have previously referred In this column to 
the advantages afforded by a glasshouse that 
is kept closer and a few degrees warmer at all 
times than an ordinary greenhouse. Such a 
structure is unusually desirable in suoh a 
position as the heart of a large town, where the 
ventilators can seldom be opened more than a 
few Inches without the inmates being half 
smothered with smoke, soot, and dust, or fog. 
In suoh a situation it is almost impossible to 
cultivate with any degree of success the ordinary 
run of greenhouse plants (except, perhaps, for 
the three or four summer months), for at all 
other seasons of the year the admission of a 
sufficiently free supply of air to keep the plants 
in health necessitates affording ingress also to 
so muoh smoke and dirt as to spoil the appear- 
anoe of the plants, and seriously interfere with 
their healthy progress. Now the majority of 
the subjects that would most suitably occupy 
suoh a house as the one just indicated—viz., 
what is known as a ** 000 ! stove-” or “ Inter¬ 
mediate ” strcoture— require the admission of 
no air whatever for at least six months 
out of the twelve, and during the heats of 
summer only a very small quantity, jast suffici¬ 
ent indeed to prevent scalding only, and this 
only on very bright and hot days, so that, the 
construction of the house being tolerably exact 
or “ tight,” soot and dirt may, to a great ex¬ 
tent, be excluded to the great benefit of both 
the health of the plants and their appearance. 

Suitable occupants for suoh a house, with 


a temperature ranging from 50 degs. to 55 degt 
by night, to 60 degs. or 65 degs. by day in 
winter, and 60 degs. to 80 degs. in summer, 
abundance of moisture, and a limitation of air, 
would iuolude the following olasses of plants : 
Palms of almost all kinds, such as Latanias, Sea- 
forthias, Ohamsrops, Phoenix, Kentias, Cooos, 
Ac.; Ferns of all the ordinary greenhouse 
varieties, and many of those usually cultivated 
Digitized by 


in stove-heat as well, including nearly all the 
varieties of Adiantums, Asplenlums, Bleohnums, 
Davallias, Hymenophyllums, Lastreas, Loma- 
rias, Neottopterls, Nephrodiums, Nephrolepls, 
Platyoeriums, Polypodiums, Polystiohums, 
Pteris, Todeas, and several of the Gymno- 

f rammas and other , more tender kinds; Tree- 
eras of all varieties; Draceeuas, with both 

S reen and coloured foliage; Aralias, Musas, 
ambusas, Cyperus, Ficus, Pandanus, Maraa- 
tas, Ooieus, Caladiums, Begonias, and also 
many other fine foliage subjeots—not to men¬ 
tion suoh easily-raised and quick-growing 
sub-tropical speoies as Castor-oils (Rioinus), 
which under suoh conditions become perennial, 
Indian Shot (Gannas), Wigandlas, Ac., Ao. 
Gloxinias, Tydeas, and Aohimenes, the latter 
in baskets, would also suoceed; and many of 
those Orohlds that require an intermediate tem¬ 
perature, suoh as Dendrobtums noblle, densi- 
florum, Wardian urn, Ao. ; Phaius grand if olios ; 
Odontoglossums oirrhoeum, citrosmum, Alex¬ 
andre, and Pesoatorel; Onoldiums fiexuosum, 
orispum, Ao.; Cattleyas orispa, Harrison!, 
and oitrina ; Ccelogyne cristate, and many 
others might be grown fairly well by hanging 
them up near the glass, or affording them the 
lightest and best positions, and removing them 
to a more airy place for a time after their 
growth was perfected and the flowering past. 
Any back or other walls might be clothed with 
Ficus repeus, Cissus disoolor, Lysodium scan- 
dens, or furnished with oork-work or suitable 
tiles, and planted thiokly with Ferns, foliage 
Begonias, Tradeioantias, Isolepis, Ao. ; and 
many bare surfaces of soil would soon beoome 
oovered with many beautiful varieties of Lyco¬ 
podiums, If little bits of the different kinds 
were dibbled in here and there. A plant or two of 
Stephanotis and one of the fine tropical Passion¬ 
flowers, suoh as Imperatrice Engdnie, kerme- 
elna, or quadrangularis, might be put out in a 
small bed or border, and, if the growth was 
keDt thin and dean, would bloom more or less 
well, and do no harm to the plants beneath. Suoh 
a house, if ordinary care is bestowed upon it, 
would at all seasons present the spe ctaole of a 
mass of bold and pleasingly varied foliage, and in 
the summer and autumn might be made gay 
with Gloxinias, Aohimenes, Tydseis, Tuberoses, 
and so forth ; but the Palms, Ferns, and Tree- 
Ferns should constitute the leading features, 
for with abundanoe of moisture, both at the root 
and in the air, a moderate amount of heat, and 
protection from the direct influences of smoke 
and dirt, these handsome tribes may be grown 
to great perfection in situations where but few 
flowering subjeots would pay for the care, 
trouble, and expense required. Shade from 
strong sunshine in summer would of oourse 
be necessary, but from the end of September 
until the middle of April the glass should be 
kept dean. B. 0. R. 


2193.—Keeping 1 frost out of a oold 
pit.—The best way with oold frames is to rely 
on oovering to keep out frost. The fumes from 
a lamp are muoh more dangerous in the con¬ 
fined area of a garden frame, where the plants 
are near the glass, than in a greenhouse. The 
great point is to well bank up the sides and back 
of the pit with mould. Fern, or any material 
that may be oomeatable. Put this round to a 
thickness of 18 Inohes, and it will then be an 
easy matter to keep frost from entering through 
the glass. I keep a good many plants through 
the winter in this way. Regulating the admis¬ 
sion of air is an important matter. A little 
air should be given when the weather is mild, 
but never on misty days or in a rainy time, 
when the air is stagnant. Always olose 
early in the afternoon before the damp of even¬ 
ing comes on, and in frosty weather put on the 
oovering before the glass gets frozen. A lamp 
may, however, be made a useful auxiliary in 
keeping down damp. Put in early in the day 
at the bottom of the frame, at the same time 
giving air at the back; the warmth from it will 
drive out the damp air. In the afternoon take 
out the lamp and olose the frame. In this way 
you will get a dry atmosphere in the frame 
during the night.—J. C. B. 

Lapagerla rosea (Nish Court variety ; -Messrs. 
J. Laics and Co., Forest-hill, have forwarded us a 
spray of thle variety which has flowers of great substanos. 
whioh are both larger and rloher in oolour than those of 
the type. It is ism refined than the parent, but for a 
large ooseervatory aeems remarkably nsefol, as the bold 
oharaoter of the blooms would then tell with advantage. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Ik answer to your inquiry, Mr. Editor, I oaa 
B ay—“ Yes, my tiger-striped Odontoglossum 
(O. grande) is still in foil perfection ; its flowers 
have been open more than a month, and they 
do not show the least signs of thinness, ao Hurt 
I hope to record the faot of their being still 
presentable at the end of November.” A word 
of oantlon, however, is neoessary here. One is 
very apt to fall Into the error of letting the 
bloom* exhaust the plant; this is really ex¬ 
cusable, especially when there is a scarcity of 
flowers, as usually is the oase at this season 
of the year; but it should be borne in mind 
that if the flowers are suffered to exhaust ths 
plant now, there will be no blooms nsxt 
season, and probably no plant. Therefore, 
before the plant shows signs of distress, whioh 
it does by its bnlbs becoming wrinkled, out tilt 
flowers and plaoo them in water, where they 
will oontinue to give pleasure for a long time. 
My tiger-bloom has had water weekly only 
•inoe it has been in flower, and them 
has only been a fire in the room upon 
three occasions; now I ask—“ What othar 
class of plants would afford the town 
amateur snoh a rich return at this parti¬ 
cular season ?” There is a near ally of the tiger- 
bloom, called 0. Insleayi, which is a fit com¬ 
panion for it, and whioh blooms at the same 
season. I am not at present the happy pos¬ 
sessor of this kind. Its colours are very simi¬ 
lar, but they are differently disposed, and take 
the form of spots and dots mostly Instead of 
■tripes, which has caused- me to call It the 
Leopard. It thrives under exaetly the same 
oondltioni, and is purely an amateur’s Orohid. 
I have now another very beautiful alpine Orohid 
opening its flowers in my window. It is a vary 
persistent one, and I look forward to its con¬ 
tinuing in perfection until Christmas, and 
every window gardener should add it to ths 
stock, as It is both handsome and cheap, a 
nice established plant can be bad for a few 
shillings. It Is called Onddium ouculUtum, a 
native of the mountain regions of Ecuador, 
where it grows at from 11.000 fast to 
13,000 feet above the sea. thus prov¬ 
ing |g does not require much heat. Ths 
forms of this plant from the greatest altitnd# 
are somewhat diminutive in growth, and the 
flower-spike is a few inches only in height; hot 
in good varieties, from a lower position in ths 
mountains, snob as I have now in bloom, ths 
spike is about a foot high, bearing numerous 
flowers an inch across, the showy portion of 
whioh is the lip; the upper segments are small 
and olive-gTeen ; the ground colour of the large 
lip is rosy-flash, bordered with white, thickly 
studded with large, crimson-maroon spots. 
The plant Itself seldom grows more than 7 Inches 
or 8 inohes high, so that it docs not require 
muoh space to aooommodate it. Pot-culture 
suits it best, but ths pots may be suspended in 
a shady window; it requires a great deal of 
moisture and enjoys air in abundance. I would 
just remind amateurs that everything decay inf, 
or of a stagnant nature, must be oarefnlly and 
quiokly removed from the vicinity of the 
Orohid-roots, and at this season water should 
not be allowed to remain In the young shoots. 
The heat of the room In whioh these plants are 
growing should be warmest in the middle of 
the day, as it is vary essential that the atmo¬ 
sphere is coldest at night. When oold, wintry 
weather sets in it may be neoessary to draw 
down the blinds at night, but they mast on no 
account be left down after daybreak, every 
streak of light being valuable at this season. 

Matt Bramble. 


2182 —Treatment of Ixi*B.—The bulb* 
ight to have been potted last year. Laying 
it of the ground so long, it is doubtful If they 
kve not beoome seriously weakened. Bains 
e, however, of a long-suffoiing nature, and 
ey may do fairly well if potted at onoe. Fut 
K>ut eight bulbs in a 4|-inoh pot in sandy 
am; place them in a oool house, frame, or 
indow, and keep the soil jast moist through 
e winter. They will, If any good, oome ®u 
owth about March. They like plenty of air 


•oil la getting dry.—G., Bjufleet. 
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THE CAMELLIA AS A TRELLIS AND 
WALL PLANT. 

Apa&t from ita blossoms, the Camellia la one 
of our rioheat evergreen ahrnba. When In per¬ 
fect health Ita greenneae la ao denae and dark aa 
to be felt aa well ai seen. The ihape of the 
leaf and habit of the plant are likewiae all that 
can be deatred. It growa without trouble into 
forma of graoe and beauty that In other planta 
are aeldom reached at all, or are only attained 
after the moat ikilfol and oonatant manipula¬ 
tion. The leavea are aa luatroua aa if they had 
been dipped in varniah. Thla helpa to keep them 
free from doit, and rendera them easily cleaned. 
Farther, Camelliaa are by no meana liable to 
Inaect enemiea ; green-fly will oooaalonally aettle 
upon the tender wood aa it ia forming, and 
mealy-bug and aoale will oooaalonally orawl 
over them from Orange-treea or other planta 
with which they may be 
aaaoolated, but they 
never aeem at home on 
Camelliaa; and if the 
culture ia liberal and the 
oare painstaking they 
are among the oleaneat 
planta grown. The leavea 
are too tough for red 
apider or thrips, and no¬ 
thing but groea neglect 
in their cultivation, or 
the aetting of the planta 
In the faoe of the a on, or 
in a roasting, dry atmoa- 
phere could give theae 
small fry a foothold on 
Camelliaa. Aa yet I 
have only alluded to the 
beauty of the leavea; 
what, therefore, shall I 
aay in referenoe to that 
of the blooms—ao rioh 
in colour and perfect in 
form? Take Camelliaa 
for all in all, no tribe of 
planta in the dead sea¬ 
son can match them. 

They are also accommo¬ 
dating aa well aa beauti¬ 
ful. They are cheap, 
hardy, and very easily 
managed. They even 
thrive beat where many 
other planta refuse to 
grow to any uaefol pur¬ 
pose—viz , on back walla 
of oonaervatorlea, corri¬ 
dors, and paaaagea. I 
have even seen some 
noble planta on the 
ahady walla of semi- 
opaque Orange-houaea. 

Some oontend that Ca¬ 
mellias can hardly have 
too much light, an 
opinion in which I coin¬ 
cide, provided they are 
not burned by the direct 
raya of the tun. But It 
is equally true, aa haa 
been said, that they 
thrive well in shady 
places with little or no 
direct sunlight. Many of 
the finest Camellias are 
to be found on the back 

walla of lofty oonaervatorlea, far from the 
light, and the little that reaches them haa 
to make Ita way through drooping pendants 
or wreathed masses of Passion-flower, Lapa- 
gerias, Tecomas, Tacsoniaa, Mandevlllaa, 
Ipornteta, and other climbers; yet thus over¬ 
hung the Camellia flowers with a freedom and 
brillianoe of colouring only equalled in bright¬ 
ness by that of the Pelargonium and the Rose. 
Camelliaa may be aaid to have solved one of the 
moat difficult problems in horticultural archi¬ 
tecture—viz , the clothing of the back walls of 
temperate houses (and the fronts, for that 
matter, with life and beauty). I have also 
seen panelled walla admirably furnished with 
Camelliaa at different places, each panel contain¬ 
ing a plant, and the pillars and other projections 
between being furnished with varieties of dif¬ 
ferent colours. The oontraat between the endleaa 
shades of red, pink, and whUe by this mode of 
furnishing waa admlrsbl . EeoL jr.Iaut c jrpled 


ita appointed place, and waa made to fill it 
without overcrowding ita neighbour. Cut 
Camelliaa back when and where one will they 
soon push forth new ahoota ; but the beat time 
to out Camelliaa ia the moment they have 
finished flowering—nay, even when they are in 
full flower ; for by the time the blooms drop, 
the wood-buds, in many varieties, are in full 
growth. They will bear cutting even when in 
this condition, but theae broken nuda represent 
a loss of growing force. Had the shoots been 
cat back before that force would have been 
utilised. How far, it may be asked, should 
they be out back? Well, that depends on 
cironmatanoea. But all the terminal buda or 
flowera of Camelliaa may be out with sufficient 
stalk for bonqueta or vaae decoration. The 
pruning must, in faot, be made anbeervient to 
the furnishing—that ia, cut back to Insure 
regular olothing of the wall from the base up¬ 


Planta In Our Readers' Gardens: Camellia In flower on a trellis. Engraved for Oardsitixo Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. Niel McKinnon, Springhill Lodge, Kilmarnock 


wards ; but If the apaoe ia already full, tht n cut 
back and keep It ao. Of oourae, all severe cut¬ 
ting moat be deferred until the flowering period 
ia over, unlcsa, indeed, some large branches are 
wanted for dinner-table or drawing-room decora¬ 
tion. Camelliaa, in tbe form of free branches, 
are rich and charming beyond most flowera. In 
single blooms, however rioh, lb ia difficult to 
av<Hd flatness; but with branches one can do any¬ 
thing in the way of room decoration. Camelliaa 
when planted out require a well-drained com¬ 
post of turfy loam, peat, and ahsrp aand to grow 
in, and abundance of water at the root at all 
times ; and occasional soakinga of clear, weak 
soot-water are alao most beneficial. D. T. 

2288 —Plants for a cold greenhouse. 

—Why not try to winter aome of the now 
splendid varieties of zonal Pelargoniums—soar- 
leta, and many other oolonrs ? They will be muoh 
better planta than any 11 half-killed with kind- 


These, with Auriculas and the beat 
Carnations, would fill a small house Aa to bed¬ 
ding Calceolarias, they do better under a hand¬ 
glass, or sheltered near a north wall, with two 
11-lnoh boards at right angles with the wall 
corner; thla, with two laths laid across, and a 
bast mat thrown over at night, will aeonro 
against all frost, if set in earth mixed with 
half road aand. If two little shilling lamps 
are suspended from tbs ribs, or ast on tns 
ground in the greenhouse, and only lighted 
on frosty nights, keeping the house well open in 
all weathers not freezing, the planta will keep 
dean.— C. E. 

2244.— Raising Begonias from seed.— 
Tuberous Bsgoniaa, to which you presumably 
refer, may be raised from seeds in spring in a 
oool house or frame. It la of but little use to 
sow before the middle of May, when the natural 
temperature will be sufficiently high to enaure 
germination. In sow¬ 
ing, be careful to well 
moisten tbe soil before¬ 
hand. Let the latter be 
fine and well sanded, and 
make tbe snrfaoe quite 
smooth and level. Cover 
the seeds with silver 
sand, put a pleoe of 
paper on the pot, and a 
piece of glass on that, or 
stand the pot in a hand- 
light in the greenhouse, 
[if this convenience doee 
'not exist, put the seed- 
pot in another two sizes 
larger, with some damp 
material at the bottom. 
Pat a pane of glass on 
that and shade from hot 
sun, and you will then 
easily ensure that uni¬ 
formly moist condition 
of the compost that Is in¬ 
dispensable to the free 
germination of such small 
seeds aa those of Be¬ 
gonias. When the planta 
are well up gradually 
inure them to the at¬ 
mosphere of the bouse. 
When Begonias are sown 
ao late the best wav ia 
to sow rather thinly 
and not transplant, al¬ 
lowing the young tubers 
to remain In the soil un¬ 
til the following April.— 
Bypliit. 

-A steady temper¬ 
ature of from 60 degs. 
to 70 degrees being re¬ 
quire d to induce Begonia 
seed to germinate pro¬ 
perly, it ia not much 
me sowing it in an or¬ 
dinary greenhouse before 
the beginning of May ; 
but after that date It 
will come up with great 
certainty, if managed 
right. The best way 
ia to plaoe the pots or 
pana on a layer of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre (which must be 
kept moist) In a box large 
enough to hold them 
comfortably, lay a sheet of glaaa over all, 
plaoe it In the warmest part of the house, and 
shade carefully from sunshine. Prick the 
young plants off when large enough, and finally 
pot them singly, or plant them out in a bed of 
good soil in a frame. Of course, few, If any of 
them will bloom the first aeaaon, having been 
sown ao late, but if encouraged to grow as muoh 
as possible they will form nice little tubers, 
which will make good flowering planta next 
summer. The seed, being very minute, must 
be sown on a finely-sifted surface of leaf-mould, 
and the soil should not be more than 1 inch to 
1} inches in depth, all the rest of the apace 
being occupied by drainage.—B. C. R. 

- The seeds vegetate freely In a greenhouse when 

sown In tbe spring or early summer. The plants oan be 
prloked ont when large enough, and they will form oorms 
large enough to flower strongly the following season. 
If the seeds oould be made to vegetate early In the year 
by the aid of a little hottom-heal, the plants flower well 
the same season — J. V.‘K^ 4! a I TfC m 
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2325.—Gladiolus Oolvlllei alba.—This 
Gladiolus would not be likely to endure i Revere 
winter in the open ground in Lancashire. I 
therefore advise you to put about eight bulbein 
a 6 inch pot, about the middle of January, and 
then keep them in a cold frame aeoure from 
froat until the end of April, when they may be 
turned out of the pot, without being disturbed, 
into the ground where they are to flower; or 
you might try them in the open by planting 
them early in February oloae to a warm wall. 
Any way, the bulba must not be kept out of 
the ground later than the time mentioned, or 
they will get weakened, as, whether they are 
in the soil or not, they commenoe to grow early 
in the year. This Gladiolus also does exceed¬ 
ingly well in pots. Five strong bulbs planted 
in a 6-inoh pot and brought on in the green¬ 
house or oold pit, makes a nice ornament at the 
end of June. If you want greater variety, you 
should get Byzuitinus, a sort with a good deal 
of orimson colour in the flowers. It flowers at 
the same time, and under the same treatment I 
as the other.— Practical. j 


2357. —Black fly on Chrysanthemums. 
—This summer some of my Chrysanthemums 
were aflfeoted with blaok-fly. One day, when 
they were dry, I dusted them well with Keating’s 
Insect Powder on the top, and also on the 
under-sides of leaves, holding the plant upside 
down. Next day I looked at them, but I did 
not see a trace of the pest; but I watered the 
plants freely to wash the powder off, because I 
do not know its nature—it might have been 
harmful if left on. I wish someone else would 
try this plan, and report the result.—C. F. S. 


2343 .—Treatment of Guernsey Lillee 
(Nerines).—These are now in the height of their 
growing season, and, when practicable, should 
have a little more warmth than an ordinary 
greenhouse affords—say, a temperature of 
55 degs. If this condition is not available, they 
must have the warmest part of the greenhouse, 
and get all the light possible. The soil in the 
pots must be kept fairly moist until the leaves 
begin to turn yellow, which generally takes 

{ >laoe about the end of May. When all the 
eaves have fallen keep the soil quite dry, and 
place the pots on a shelf where they can get 
plenty of sun, as the bulbs require a good 
baking to induoe them to flower well.— 
Practical. 


2250 and 2256 -LiUum Harrial. —The 
stems and foliage of this Lily remain green to 
so late a period on aooount of its perpetual 
blooming nature. They will die down in due 
oourse, and when this occurs they may be re¬ 
potted in the ordinary manner, first shaking away 
all the old soil from the bulbs. A peculiarity of 
this Lily is that a succession of flowers is pro¬ 
duced by off-sets that form at the base of the 
old bulb ; but this will only happen when the 
parent bulb has attained to an average develop¬ 
ment. Frequently, old Imported bulba after 
blooming well the first year split up into two, 
and so miss flowering the next year. If at re* 
potting time this should prove the case, the best 
way is not to separate these twins but pot them 
just as they are, oarefully preserving the roots 
entire and free from injury. With good treat¬ 
ment they will bloom well another year. The 
off sets that form it is better to take off and pot 
separately. An important point in oonneotion 
with Lily culture is very oareful watering in 
the earlier stages of growth. The soil should 
be maintained in a uniformly moist condition, 
avoidiog heavy waterings.—J. C., By fleet. 


-— uiram names mould be re-potted now 1! it i 
quiree fresh toll, though, if the bulbe are large and requi 
more room during growth, they may be re-potted any Mi 
in spring, If the work is done without breaking the bal 
™ will not require much water now. The etei 
will die down in due oourse.—E. Hi 


2W4 —Perns for a cool fernery.—The following is 

list of some of the best for the above purpose; Polypodlui 
cambricum, Last re a Filixmae oristata, Polyatiobui 
prolire rum, Asplcnium Adlantum-nigrum, Adlantui 
Ckpillua Veneria, Athyrium f -f. grandicepe, Sooli 
PMdrlum orlspum, S. dlgitatum, 8. Kelwayi. Son 
of the hardier aorta o! Palme might also be grown wit 
the Force. The bouse Bhould be kept moderately moil 
and not too much fire-head used.—W. Askew. 

Heating a greenhouse. — I had lae 

winter a email oil stove for heating my green 
bouse, but found, even with most careful trim 
mtog, that the fumes created an objeotionabl 
■men, and this year I have tried an experiment 
of which I should like your opinion. I hav 
taken away the bottom part of thn stove—viz. 
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the oil reservoir and burners, and substituted a 
block tin tray (in fact, a small cake tin), through 
which I have brought two gas jets (ranning a 
supply pipe from kitchen) which take the Iden¬ 
tical places that the oil wicks occupied. I have 
further mads a fresh-air tube of tin, bringing it 
direct from outside the greenhouse, through the 
bottom of the tray, to close between the two 
gas jets, the tops of all three being just above 
the level of the top of the tray. I fill the tray 
with water and rest the stove in it. From the 
■mall domed top of the stove I have led abont 
4 feet of ordinary l£-inch stove piping to ter¬ 
minate in the open air. The concern, when 
lighted, gives a powerful heat, which, of coarse, 
oan easily be regulated by the two gas oooks; 
the current of air from the bottom tube, through 
stove, is sufficient to blow a match out when 
held at the outlet of the stove-pipe.—E. T. 
Lightfoot. # * # This is a simple , and , toe should 
say efficient! method of heating a small green • I 
house —Ed. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN* 

A WINTER AND "SPRING CUCUMBER 
HOUSE. 

The question Is often pnt as to what Is the best 
form and arrangement to adopt for a house to 
produce good Cuoumbere at the times above- 



mentioned ; we therefore give an illustration of 
a section of a honse admirably adapted in every 
way to the purpose in view. It is 7 feet 
wide, 10 feet high at the hack, and 4 feet high 
in the front—the length Is, of oourse, optional 
—and should faoe due south, and be, if possible, 
sheltered from the north and east winds, hot 
not by anything that will in any way obstruot 
the light. A honse of these dimensions gives 
an ample roof area or training surface for 
either Cucumbers or Melons. Three rows of 
hot-water pipes are shown in the plan, and this 
quantity, though it may appear large, will not 
be fennd too mnoh In severe winters, for it 
takes a large amount of heating surface to keep 
up high temperatures at such times without 
making the pipes hotter that they ought to be. 
Each row of pipes should be furnished with a 
stop valve, ana in mild weather the front row 
may be turned off, as, being nearest to the 
plants, it is more likely to cause injury than 
the others, should the pipes get too hot at any 
time. The ventilation is effected as shown at 
A and B in the plan. 


How to grow Parsley well.— Although 
Parsley is not squeamish respecting soli or 
situation, yet I find that a free rich soil, not 
subjeot to drought, produces the finest plants. 
To grow Parsley well each plant should have at 
the least 3 feet one way and 2 feet the other. 
I have plants In my garden at the present time 
measuring 3 feet In diameter, and fall of beauti¬ 
ful foliage, producing far more than haU-a-dozen 


plants would in the seme spaoe of ground. I 
nave not sown a seed for the last five yean, sod 
yet I have enough and to spare, and thousands 
of plants to throw away. Every year a strsy 
plant runs to seed which Is scattered broadcast, 
and gives me an ample supply.—J. C. ToKiitr. 
Isles of Stilly. * 

Large Potatoes.— “J. C., Auldsam,Nairn¬ 
shire, N.B.,” aaks, in Gardening, November 
6th, page 477. If any English Potato-grower 
oan beat his Forty-fold Potato, weighing 2 lb. 
2 oz. He will therefore be interested to know 
that last week the Rev. W. Summers, vicar of 
Cartmel Fell, in North Lancashire, took a 
White Elephant Potato from his garden which 
meat nr ed II inches in length, and weighed 
5 1b. less 1 oz., which faot may be seen re¬ 
corded in the Westmoreland Gazette, October 
29th, 1887-— Saoombb. 

2267. — Tomatoes from cuttings.- 
“ Brim us ” will find Tomatoes strike very 
readily from cuttings, and with a minimum 
temperature of 50 degs. they ought to make 
good progress, and be in bearing condition much 
earlier than seedlings sown in the spring; and 
there is little doubt that plants of any kind 
raised from cuttings are more fruitful than 
seedlings at an earlier date, and some excellent 
cultivators grow their stook entirely from out- 
tings; in faot, if anyone has a good strain, Itls 
the best plan to keep up a supply by meant of 
cuttings only, as in seedlings there is generally 
more variation of character, and the tendency 
is to go back rather than improve.—J. G. H. 

-Certainly the plants oan be propagated 

by means of cuttings, and if those tnoa ob¬ 
tained are treated liberally, they will incoeed 
as well as seedlings, probably better, for as 
early-spring crop. But it will be fonnd a rather 
diffioult matter to strike the cuttings auooeu- 
fully so late in the season, unless they can hare 
a good bottom heat. In any case, I should 
advise a few of the finest fruits to be selected, 
thoroughly ripened on a warm, sonny shelf, and 
seed tons obtained from them can be made 
use of in oase the cuttings fail, or, in any case, 
to oome in as a succession.—B. C. R. 

——. If cuttings are taken now from healthy phnh 
grown on through the winter, as you suggest, there h oe 
reason why they should not do aa well as seedlings. Ik» 
mainly a question of healthy cuttings and good treatment 
through the winter, keeping the plants when rooted near 
the glass.—E H. 


BEES. 

2318 —Keeping bees.—If "‘Ran*- 

hulitinder” Is quite inexperienoed, which 1 
have no doubt he is, I would reoommend him 
to start bee-keeping in a very small way—■»!» 
not more than one hive—and increase his stocki 
in the same proportion as he is increasing in 
knowledge and experience. I would advise him 
to purchase a swarm of bees sometime between 
the middle of May to the middle of June. It 
would be well for him to purchase a swarm— 
whloh should not weigh less than 4 lb.—frost 
some neighbouring bee-keeper, and alio to 
glean as mnoh Information from him as pot* 
•ible. He might with advantage join hk 
county association—if there Is one—which 
would give him the assistance of the distnot 
secretary, which is very valuable to new be¬ 
ginners. The best hive for him to purchase 
would be a bar-frame hive of the simplest con¬ 
struction, combined with the latest improve¬ 
ments. It should not contain less than twelve 
bar-frames, standard size, which would be quite 
large enough for an ordinary swarm to fill the 
first season. He must have two movable 
dummy boards to fit inside his hive, so that he 
oan expand or contract the spaoe as oircuffl- 
stances required. The bar-frames should be 
fitted with sheets of oomb-foundation to insure 
the combs being built straight.—G. F. Bbeabliy, 
Carlton , Notts . 


2320. -Freeh tan as mannre.-Fresh tan h 
uN as a manure. When well rotted down It le uiefoi w 
lighten heavy soils, and also for laying in the " 

fresh planted Potato seta, as the crop turn* out verj «**■ 
and bright when the tan Is quite dry when laid on. cui» 
am not aware that II has any manorial value.— Pesciwau 

Our readers will kindly remember that we ere i fsdU 
receive for engraving any suggestive er beauty* * 
graphs of plants or garden, teens*, ro ps rfirtfr q 1 ***** 

ef a pisturesqmchmaArr. , ^ • 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

LADY FERNS FOR ROOMS AND 
WINDOWS. 

Amongst oust hardy British Ferns few, if any of 
them, are more beautiful than the Lady Fern 
(Athyrtnm Filix-fcemina) and its many varie¬ 
ties ; a notable one, Ei worthy’s variety (A. 
Filix-fcemina Elworthi), forming the subjeot of 
onr illustration. This fine kind has fronds as 
large as the normal type, the end of each bear¬ 
ing a dense crown or crest nearly 6 inches 
In diameter; the pine re and pinnules are 
\ also forked or crested. Other kinds worthy 
of special notice amongst many are A. F.-f. 
grandiceps, A. F.-f. Grant!, A. F.-f. Field!, 
. A. F.-f. glomeratnm, A. F.-f. aplculatum, 
A. F.-f. Applebyanum, A. F.-f. oontortum, 
A. F.-f. oorymbifiorum. These Lady Ferns 
I thrive well in pots in a mixture of equal parts of 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, and a small portion 
i of sharp sand. They require abundanoe of 
i water when in active growth, and less during 
i the season of rest. They are admirably adapted 
!• for the furnishing of window-boxes in shady 
u positions, and the kinds which are less robust 
in habit are charming objects in the Wardian 
s ease in the dwelling-house. If they are grown 

i in small pots and plunged in the oase they can 

i be easily removed during the period of rest and 

s their places filled with other plants^ Fronds 


* 

* 



SI worthy's Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-fcemina Elworthi). 


taken off strong plants when fully developed 
amd dried make very handsome objects for 
room deooration during the dreary winter 
months. B. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

2174. — Makin g pastry. — In reply to 
• J Nlna,” In your issue of October 15th, I should 
suggest that the reason why her lard and butter 
stick to the rolling pin is that she does not use 
them as cold as possible, and the same remarks 
will apply to the water. The following reoeipt for 
making pastry I have used for years in my own 
family, and have always found it successful: 
To 1 lb. of best flour take \ lb., or a little over, 
of lard and butter, and a pinch of salt. Well 
chop the lard and butter with a knife into the 
flour on a board, then add a small quantity of 
baking-powder, mix the yolk of one egg, well 
beaten, and a saltipoonful of Lemon juioe in a 
teacupful of cold water; add to the flour, and mix 
Well into a stiff dough; roll out four times, each 
time bringing the paste the long way opposite 
you; bake for twenty minutes —S. C. A. 

\ 2112.— A plague of rats.— Oil of rhodium, 
to be obtained of any chemist, and poured over 
the bait it is intended to use, is said to be a 
certain attraction for rats. Why does not 
M R. H.” employ aprofessional rat-catcher for a 
couple of days ? He would probably clear out 
the whole of the pests, for the rats which his 
dogs and gun did not kill would be frightened 
away. When rats are plentiful meal and oorn 
should be stored in galvanised bins, or some 
other safe place. To keep in ordinary sacks is 
Only to encourage the rats.— Falconbbidge. 

*237.— Removing Walnut BtalnB.— Dabble the 
•Sained pasts of the fingers in a little sherry and rub them 
together, when the stems will some off.— Rid Bah: Serous. 
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Questions.— QswrfM and answers ore i n s erted 4n 

GARDraara fra cf chary* U corrapondents follow the rain 
here laid down for (heir guidance, AS communications for 
insertion should be dearly and concisely written on on* 
• id* <f the paper only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gab- 
Dumre, 37, Southampton-strset, Oovent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pubmshhb. The 
name and address efthe sender or* required in addition to 
any designation he mag desire to be need in the paper. 
When s» ore than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Gabdshuw hoe to be sent to prses some time in advance oj 
date , they cannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of their communication*. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will os found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number amd title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondent* who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question may often be very useful, and (horn who reply 
would do wdl to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles inserted 
in Gabdutimo should mention the number in which they 
appeared. 

2i07.-The fruit of Almond-trees. —Will someone 
please to lolorm me how to use the fruit of Almond-trees 7 

—H BATON. 


2408. -Design for a carpet bed.—Will someone 
klnaly give me a design for a earpet bed 1 Or can such a 
thing be purohased 7—M. F. B. 

2409. — Common salt and paraffin.—I* there any 
benefit in patting oommon salt in paratfia when burning 
In a email greenhouse ?— A. Parson. 

2410. -Tobacco for smoking —Can any reader of 
Gardening Inform me how the leaves of Tobaoco, after 
beirg dried, are made fit for smoking in a pipe 7 What 
liquid is put on them, if any 7—Smokir. 

2in.— Protecting a flower-bed from frost.— 
Will someone kindly tell me what is the best means of 
protecting a flower-bed from frost duiing winter? Does 
tanned netting answer the purpose 7—W. B. 

2412 —Planting Hope.—How many cuttings of Hops 
will plant 20 rods of ground, what is the oort of earns of 
Canterbury Goldings, and will they keep alive in a month’s 
journey across the "line ” ? How should they be packed, 
jw. 7—T. B. 

2413.— Treatment or Sweet Williams.— win 
Sweet Williams, whlob were sown in the summer, and ate 
now little four-leaved seedlings, flower next spring? 
Should I put them in their summer quarters now 7—Rid 
Sandstone. 


2414 — Llllums from eeed.—I have a Liltam aura- 
turn now dying down; but a fine seed-pod Is ripening, and 
I wish to know if It can be saved with a view to raising 
1 lants from seed. If so, what treatment will it require 7 
—Homs wood. 


2415. — Destroying moles.— I find that some of my 
3 oong fruit-trees, planted on a wall, are dead and dying, 
moles running along the wall. My gardener la unable to 
trap them successfully. How can I poison them, and 
with what poison?— 8 . 

2416. — Uees of a greenhouse.— WUJ some reader 
of Gardening kindly lnstxuot a novice in gardening how 
to turn to the beet acoount a ridge- roc f greenhouse, 
12 feet by 7 feet by 8 feet, with no fixed warming appara¬ 
tus ?—ISABIL WAS BURTON. 

2417. —Coke-ashes for potting purposes —Will 
someone kindly tell me whether the fine dust from sifted 
coke-ashes Is a good and fitting material to mix with de¬ 
caying vegetable refuse for potting purposes 7 The dust 
Ls frem a greenhouse stove.—B ust. 

2418. — Trimming Box edgings. — Having just 
taken a house where the garden has been very much 
neglected, the Bex edging round flower-beds In places are 
nearly a foot high, when is the best time to out them, 
and how much may I cut off with safety 7—H. M. 

2419 —Plants for conservatory facing north¬ 
east.— I Intend having a conservatory built to the back 
of my house, which fines the north-east. It would only 
get the morning sun. Whit Ferns and flowering plants 
oould I grow in it with suooess ? -A Lovir of Flowers. 

2420.—Plants for a bank eloping east.—I have 
in my garden a steep bank sloping to the east and over- 
shaded by Elm-trees. The soil chalky, the situation is 
high. Will anyone advise me what to plant on it 7 Peri¬ 
winkle and Bt. John’s Wort I have tried with poor success. 
—E. V. 

2421 —Pruning a Norway Maple (Acer platan- 
oidee).—I have a large tree of this, about 40 3 ears 
planted, and 25 feet to 80 feet In height. It interferes 
with a very fine Holly. Can I safely out back the en¬ 
croaching branches, say, for 10 feet or 12 feet 7 -Sub 

SCR1BIR. 

2422 —Flowers for February.— What flowers sre 
there that I oan raise frem seed in small pots so as to 
make a show in February, and be available for a stall in 
a bazaar to be holden that month? I have had up to 60 
degs. during the winter in a propagator, and up to 40 degs. 
in a conservatory.— K. O. 

2423 —Apples for a clay soil.—I should be muoh 
obliged if someone would give me advice as to the best 
sorts of dessert Apples, on a clay soil, ollmate cold. They 
are to train on walls, both east and west aspects. Reinelte 
du Canada is recommended by a friend. I have Cox’s 
Orange Pippin,—Rsv. W. P. Macke by. 

2424.— Management of a email garden —I have 
just begun with a small garden (ihaltered on the east and 
west, open north and south), and wish to know If it ls too 
late so do anything to it (except digging over, whioh hu 
been done)? I have some seeds, Foxglove, Sweet William, 
Mignonette, &o. Is now the right time of year to sow 7 
And would a small frame be any use for raising seeds, or 
had I belter wall for this till the spring 7 —Ah Intbbbsthd 
Ruhr. 


2425. — Green Sage.— ORn any reader of Gardbnihs 
say if they have ever observed green Sage in flower 7 It 
certainly produces seed In some way or other ; but the 
flower must be very different to the Dower of red Sage. 1 
onoe saw a eeedllr£ plant of green Sags, therefore I infer 
that it does flower in some way or other.—W. B 

2426. — Making Mushroom spawn. — Oan any 
reader of Gardbeimg kindly tell me how to make Mush 
room spawn (brick spawn)? How should the mvoellum 
be gathered and chosen, and would mycelium do taken 
from places where the fresh spawn is just appearing on 
beds, or from places where Mushrooms are aotually grow¬ 
ing?—A. B. 

2427. —Removing and selling a greenhouse.— 
WUl someone experienced kindly give me his opinion on 
the following cue 7—A lady bought a house on a 80 years 
lease; on garden ls a greenhonee, which ls an expense 
and trouble. Oan the greenhouse be sold and removed 
without the ground landlord being able to elalm for 
damages 7—W. G. S. 

2428 —Heating a greenhouse.—I have a green¬ 
house, about 11 feet by 8 feet, heated with a fluo, and I 
am desirous of adding a small house to it or cf dividing 
the same, so as to keep up a heat in one of from 60 degs. 
to 70 degs. for propagating and forcing. What would 
best serve my purpose 7 Would an oU-stove do, and, If so, 
what is the beat sort to have?—A Wobcistbr Reader. 

2429.— Treatment of M6dlars.— Oan any reader cl 
Gardening tell me the right way to store Medlars so ae to 
ripen them well 7 Mine generaUy get dry, and only a few 
out of the numbers of fine Medlars I have every 3ear ever 
get fit to eat The late gale has blown down the Medlars 
eatUer this year than they are generally gathered. Would 
they be fit to be made into jelly before they are ripe 7— 
E. A. L. 

2480.—Flowering plants for a border.— I have a 
border, 10 yards long by 6 yards wide, with a depth of 
about e feet of rather good soil, with a 10-feet wall at the 
baok, fioing south. I should like to know what I might 
grow In it so as to have a flower in It neatly all the year 
round ; also, what creepers would do best in such a posi¬ 
tion 7 I might state that 1 have a good-sized greenhouse 
and frame.— Birkenhead. 

2431. — Cockscombs dying ofL— Can any reader of 
Gardening tell me the prooable reason why my Cooks- 
combs died off 7 I had them in a Cuoumber-house oloee 
to glass in 6-inoh pots, potted in rather light loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. They grew about 12 i aches aoroee, and 
about the first week in July I put them In the green¬ 
house a little in the shade, and tne first week In August 
they died away.—G. T. B 

2482.— Treatment of Lllinm Harr lei.—Will some¬ 
one please to tell me the proper treatment for this Lily 7 
I have one potted the ena of last September. It was then 
watered, and the pot was plunged in Oocoa-nut-llbre. 
Should It be watered again wnlle it ls so plunged 7 And 
how long will it be before it will be ready to put in the 
greenhouse, and what time is it supposed to be In flower? 
1 have heard It called sometimes the Easter Lily.—R bd- 
lahd, Bristol. 

2488.— Planting Orlnnms.— I had a Crinum (shite 
one) which bloomed this summer. I fertilised three of 
the blooms, which, In due time, produced three seed-pods, 
as I supposed, as large is Walnuts. When ripe 1 exposed 
them to she sun to dry them off. Some time after, on 
examining them, I found one of them had thrown out a 
root about a 1 inoh long. I then oonoluded that whit I 
had taken for seed-pods were bolblets. I planted them at 
onoe. Have I done right?—J. O Tonkin, Scilty Isles. 

2434 .—Management of Chinese Primulas.— 
I have had some pink and white Chinese Primulas in 
bloom in my oool greenhouse for the past month, but I 
find duiing the past few day s that some of the leaves have 
turned up round the edges—a sort of frill—what is the 
oause of this? Will these Prim alas oontinne to bloom 
through the winter, or will they give only the present 
orep of bloom; and If so, what should be done with them 
after flowering 7 Are they any good for another year 7 — 
J. W. 

2485.— Boot-pruned Roses.— I have received 18 
Rose-bushes from the nursery. They are Ayrshire 
climbers, pillars, Boorsaults, white Moss, and the old 
oommon white. They are all good-looking plants; but 
the roots of some cf them have been pruned. They 
appear as If large, thlok roots have been out away, leaving 
in some oases only one small fibry root, others more, and 
some have all the roots entire. I never got root-pruned 
Roees before, and am afraid they will not grow. What 
can I do 7 —Ayrshire. 

2433 —Culture of the Flamingo-flower An tho¬ 
rium).—Will Mr. T. Baines kindly give me a little infor¬ 
mation as regards the oulture of this plant? I have a 
specimen, and it has not grown to my latUfaotton this 
year. It has 14 good crowns, but they are very unkvel; 
there are somo 4 inches and 5 inches higher than others, 
and it appears to me to be too far out of the soil. I am 
thinking of dividing them and putting them level in the 
pot. Ilow far should the crowns be above the soil, and 
what time should I divide them 7—D. W. 

2437. — Training a Plum-tree-— Last year I planted 
a Victoria Plum-tree against a south wall. I have nailed it to 
the wall this month. It hss 10 shoots about 4 feet long. I 
have laid them in in a horizontal position, about 9 inches 
apart, five shoots on each side. My wall is only 5 feet 
high. AloDg these main shoots there are (mall twigs 
about 3 inches or 4 inches long, which it has made this 
summer. A few simple directions as to these email twigs, 
and to Its future training to get my wall oovered-is 
9 inches too far apart for the long branches 7—would be 
gladly rcoelvcd.— Ayrshire. 

2438. —Coup d’Hebe Rose not flowering.— 
There are hundred! cf notes from time to time in 
Gardening about R:see, but there is one kind which ls 
never mentioned—Coup d’Hdbe. I noticed it in the last 
exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society at Ohlswlck, 
and as soon as I had a garden cf my own, bought a plant 
at Henderson's some eight years since, but it has never 
flowered with me, and 1 shall be glad if someone can tell 
me the reason. It is planted against a wall faoing north, 
but rather sheltered by a wall west, 10 feet high. The 
root throws up strong Brier shoots, which I out off.— 

S * I1X ' Original from 
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2480.—Water charged with Iran.— I haves pomp 
•applied from a well la mr garden. The water Iran well 
to pomp oomee through about 100 feet of 1-inoh wrought- 
iron pipe. Though the water la dear when pumped, 
when boiled it turn* red. la it oauaad by the wrought* 
Iron pipes T It aomethnee haa an Inky taete. Aa the pipes 
go under my houee 1 oannot ohange them without gnat 
expense. la then any meana of ooatlng the iron plpee ao 
aa to prevent the water heoomlng charged with iron. Will 
lime in the well do It? If there la any meana of ohanging 
the oxide cf Iron in the plpee into an insoluble oarbonate 
without damaging the well permanently, I ehall be glad 
if any reader of Oabj>«hihq will kindly enlighten me 1— 
I. O. M. 

2440.—Stopping joints of hot water pipes 
with Portland cement.— Mooh in ten at haa been 
taken by me in " BrfleetV' plan of "stopping the joints 
rf hot-water piper," pegs 886 of Gardkmko, tor Beptem* 
bir 17»h, and aa there were a few leaks in the pipes 
under my care 1 have tried fresh Portland cement, but 
at. present without success. It answered very well at 
first, but after a few days the water began to find its way 
through; and since then I have enquired of several who 
were most likely to know, and not one spoke In favour of 
it, telling me that the oement does not poetess elasticity 
enough to withstand the pressure upon It, without crack¬ 
ing, by the expansion ana contraction from heat and oold. 
And now I would like to know from " Byfleet" whether 
the joints spoken of by him still keep sound; and also, 
whether he hea ever found it to answer f x small 1^-inoh 
or l}-tnch pipe, with screw sooket, similar to gas.plpe, 
and, if not, whether he thinks it oould be made to answer 
for it. The oement used was taken from a freshly opened 
tub at a building whose outer wall waa being oemented 
all over. It set very hard, but cracked off. Shall be glad 
to hear of others' experience cf 11— Chsrtbby. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

2441. — R&lelng Arbor Tit® and Lawson's 
Oppress from seed.—I have some specimen trees of 
these that have produced abundance of seed. Will it 
grow If sown as soon as ripe, and how long will It be 
before it germinates?— Broomhall. 

[The seed» of both these Conifers can be sown, as soon as 
ripe, in tight, sandy soil , in a oold frame; or in the 
spring, in the month of April. In the ease of the 
autumn-sown ones the young seedlings would probably 
appear early in the spring, and those sown in April in the 
month cf June.} 

2442. — Culture of the hardy Cape Lilies 
(Crinum expense).—I have earns plants of these, and have 
kept them in a email ooneervatory for three years, but 
they do not bloom well. What is the best treatment for 
them?-E. H. or H. 


ground. The soil should be deep and rich, and the posi¬ 
tion a warm and sheltered one, and during the hot 
summer weather they require abundance of water. In 
oold positions it is desirable to place a pile of tree leaves or 
Bracken over the roots in winter.) 


2443.— Blotches on Peara— Will you kindly 1st me 
know the cause of the blotches on the akin of the enclosed 
Peara, grown on a south wall, and called Thompson’s. I 
believe ?— H 8 . Polaxd. 


[The Pears sent were not Thompson's, but Marie Louise. 
The cause of the blotches on the skin is that the roots <f 
the trees have got down into a oold and unfavourable sub¬ 
soil. Lft the roots at once, remove a good portion of the 
old soil, drain the border if it is wet, and re-plant near 
the surface in pood, turfy loam, and you win probably 
have dean, healthy fruit in the future.) 

2444.—A good kind of Caonmber.— Pleese let me 
know what variety of Cucumber you would reoommend as 
the best for market purposes, both as to aim and produce. 
It la very hard to get Telegraph true. 1 got a miserable 
variety for It from my eeeaeman last year, and it was a 
great lorn to me,— Cucumbxr. 

(/< is a difficult thing to get a really good variety 
Cucumber, suitable for market purposes, from seed ordi 
orOy sold by seedsmen. The best plan would be, if you 
know of anyone having a good strain of Telegraph (all 
things considered still one of the best of all Cucumbers) 
to get a few cuttings from him, and then save your own 
seed afterwards. Market growers nearly always save 
their own seed of Cucumbers and other special things they 
may cultivate, as that is the only way to prevent dis¬ 
appointment.) 

2446.— Arranging a email vinery —i should be 
glad to know the best w*y to arrange one, having built a 
i-tpan house, inside measure 20 feet by 9 feel—B amburt. 

[Make the Vine-border outside the house, unless you in¬ 
tend to force the Vines very early. It should be about 
6 feet unde and t feet deep, well drained, and composed of 
good turfy loam, broken bones, and mortar rubbish. 
Strong , well-ripened canescanbeplanted now, and the tops 
should be brought into the house through holes in the front 
wall. They should not be nearer than h feet to each other 
and the trellis to train them on should be 18 inches from 
the glass. Black Hamburgh and Foster*s Seedling would 
be two good, useful kinds to plant. After planting, cover 
the surface of the border over with some half-decayed 
liable-manure to keep out frost. The vinery should be 
kept cool during the winter.) 

2446 —Fruit-trees for houee facing east. —I am 
ooovertirg an outdoor pissage, facing east, sheltered on 
the north side, into a lean-to (dcol) glasshouse, 10 feet 
»nd 18 feet long; the raised bed will be 6 feet in 
width. What would be the most profitable fruit to grow 
A H “ d ^ rouldl Pe * oh « s answer on the inside wall ?— 

[Peaches should answer on the back wan of the proposed 
fruU-house, and some Black Hamburgh and Royal Mus- 
°°$ d . Pentad fo cover the 
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2447. —Chrysanthemum cuttings—Would you 
kindly tail me the reason why 1 should not get white 
Chrysanthemum* true from cuttings ? I have Struck 
several cuttings off the white* and they have all turned 
out yellow. Should I get them exaot by seed?—W. 
Aldil 

[You must have put in cuttings of a yeUow Ghrysan* 
themum in mistake, otherwise, if the parent plant was of 
a white kind, the cuttings would be so also. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums raised from cuttings do not vary in colour, but re¬ 
main in all respects the same as the old ones from whtch 
they were taken of. Seedlings, however, on the contrary, 
almott always show considerable variation, both of form 
and odour in the flowers and habit of growth.) 

2448. — Book OH the Vine.—I Wish to know If 1 can 
purchase a smell work on Vine culture for profit, as I 
nave just erected a small vinery ?— Bahburt. 

I" Vines and Vine cultureby A. F. Barron, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, is the best book 
you can procure; but, for the purpose of managing a 
small vinery , you cannot do better than take in Gardrriro 
Illustratro regularly, and read the directions given for 
the management of Vines almost every week under the 
heading of « Coming Weeks Work.") 

2449. - Leaves of a Stephanotla turning 
yellow.— I bought a small plant (f Stsphanotia last 
spring; but I am afraid 1 am going to lose it now alto¬ 
gether. It grew well wllh me all summer until about two 
weeks ago. Slnoe then Its leaves have been constantly 
turning yellow and dropping off. Will you tell me the 
probable reaeon of this, as I oannot acoount for it at all ? 
I have been very attentive aa to watering, Ac. Ever since 
I got it 1 have trained it along the roof of a Fern-boose, 
with a temperature of 60 degs. et night, rising to 70 degs. 
through the day.—N. B. 

[It is difficult to advise you properly about the Stepka- 
notis without seeing it. Your better plan will be to send 
us a shoot of the plant , if you can spare one, and then we 
eon tell you definitely what to do. It is not unusual for a 
SUphanotis to lose some of its leaves at this season of the 
year ; but, if it is clean and in good health, it ought not to 
do so to any great extent, unless it is very dry in the in¬ 
terior of the ball of earth at the roots. This is often the 
case when the soil looks quite moist at the surface.) 

2450. —Zonal Pelargoolums.—Please tell me what 
is wrong with the enoloeed specimens of zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. Those grown in beds have It worse than those 
in greenhouse. Please give a cure, and tell how to pre¬ 
vent It next year. Will you also give me names of 12 
double sonal Pelargoniums ? - Antrim, Ireland. 

[The cuttings of zonal Pelargoniums sent did not 
appear to be unhealthy; such plants, when in the open air 
at this season of the year, generally look a little rusty in 
the foliage, caused by a lower temperature and less day¬ 
light. Keep those under glass rather dry at the root, and 
the house should be light, oomfortably warm, and well 
ventilated. The following are IS good kinds of double 
zonal kinds—viz.. Wonderful, Spade Guinea, F. V. Ras- 
pail. Lord Cecil, Lord Derby, Madame Thibaut, Black 
Knight, Magenta King, Le Cygne, Madame Leon Daloy , 
Blanche Perfeeta, and Charles Darwin.) 

2451. — Propagating variegated Privet.— Hav- 
log a handsome vanegated Privet hedge, when am 1 to 
take cuttinga cff. and now treat them to get fresh plants? 
—A Pabsoh. 

[Put in some cuttings of the young shoots now in a 
border of sandy loam, or in a cola frame. Remove a few 
of lower leaves off the shoots, cutting the base dean just 
beneath the lowest joint. They should be planted firmly, 
and generally strike freely. They may also be raised from 
seed sown as soon as ripe in sandy soil.) 

2452 -House!far winter Cucumbers.— I am 
about bulidir g a house for the gioirth of winter Ououm. 
bars. Will you please to give me advice as to the beet 
farm of houee to adopt and arrargament of the tame for 
the purpose In view?—Wimn Cucumbkr. 

[In this if sue of Gabdreiro, p. 496, there is an illustra¬ 
tion and note on the arrangement of such a house as you 
require. This also applies to two other enquirers on the 
same subject.) 

2158.— Hardy plants for out flowers.- Will you 
please give me a list of good hardy plants that produce 
flowers useful for outtlng from?—M am of Kxkt. 

[If you refer to p. 689, in this issue of GAanmiHO, you 
will find there a most excellent list given of all the beat 
kinds of hardy plants suitable for your requirements.) 

2454.—Clematis not flowering.- 1 have a white 
demetis, and the old leaves are now dropping off, and 
some young once just ooming out again. It has not 
flowered for two years. Should It reoeive muoh water 
now. acd oauld I help it with liquid-manure? It is In a 

S >t over the hot-water plpee in a greenhouse.—R kdlamd. 
ris’ol. 

[A position over the hot-water pipes in a greenhouse is 
much too hot a one for a Clematis . The best thing to do 
will be to remove it at once from such a position to a cold 
pit or frame from which frost is excluded ; failing that, 
then put it at the coldest end of the greenhouse. Do not 
give it muck water, just keep the soil moist, and let it rest 
during the winter, then in the spring it will probably 
make some strong growth and afterwards flower.} 

2455.—Using Bone-dust.— Will you kindly Inform 
me (l) what quantity of bone-dust should bj added, say, 
to a bushel of toll, to be need as a top-dressing for Vines; 
and (2) what quantity for potting flowers?—B. S. 

[For Vines a peek of bone-dust may be added to a bushel 
of soil safely, and for potting plants, generally speaking, 
about half that quantity would be a fair proportion to 
use.) 

2456.— Insects on Oleander leaves.-l enclose 
some Oleander leaves I think the loseota on the under- 
sidee are mealy-bug, but do not know what the black 
dime oomes from. What la the remedy ?—M. F. B< 

[The Oleander leaves were swarming with mealy-bug, 
brown scale, and red spider. The black, sticky slime is 
caused by the brown scale and mealy-bug. Set to work 
and sponge the leaves at once frequently with strong 
Tobacco-water, in which some soft soap has been mixed, 
using the same remedy for any other hard-leaved plant in 
the same house similarly affected. Continued perse¬ 
verance in the sponging is absolutely necessary.) 


2467. —Unhealthy Fern frond.—I should be glad 
if yea would tdl me why the Fern frond enclosed h so 
curled up and blistered. Some of the fronds ere right 
and healthy, whilst others are like the enoloeed. The one 
sent is a youtg frond, and has only lately been thrown out. 
—A Lovsa or Kb owns, 

[From the appearance of the Fern frond sent the plant 
appears to be growing in a house in which the tempera¬ 
ture is high and dry ; or it is exposed to cutting draughts 
of air; or probably gas is burnt as a means of heating. 
If you will give a few details as to the treatment to which 
the Fern in question has been subjected, we will advise 
you definitely what to do with it.l 

2468. —Removing Gllliflowers.—I have removed 
in my garden half-dosen full-grown GUliflower roots Into 
other beds, and they all loox drooping, and as if they 
were dead, whilst those that remain untonohed low 
healthy and strong. Must I conclude that the fanner are 
dead, or will they reoover themselves, and what is tbs 
cause, as In removing Daisies, Primroses, Auriculas, it Is 
not the oass ?— Albert Hipkihs. 

[Fully-grown plants cf these dowers, when moved at 
this season of the year, frequently flag in the manner de¬ 
scribed for a while afterwards; but, if they were taken up 
with good roots, and firmly and carefully planted again, 
they win recover. But, as a rule, it is not a good plan to 
transplant thorn when they have grown to a large size; it 
is much better to plant thrifty young stock.) 

2469 — Amerloan Balsams.—I wish to know some¬ 
thing about the plants called American B Usama (not the 
Camellia-flowered). They grow from 4 feet to 6 feet high 
in the open ground, and bear a small flower like a slipper. 
How are they raised, are they herbaoeous, and how long 
do they remain in the ground?— Albibt Hipkihs. 

[The Balsam you mean is, no doubt, the hardy Indian 
Balsam (Impatiens glanduligera). It is a hardy annual, 
and sows itself freely in the open air. It is rather apt to 
encroach and overcrowd other plants if not checked. It is 
seen to best advantage as an isolated specimen.) 

2460.—The common White Lily.—I planted four 
bulbs cf the commin White Lilies (Lilium oandldum) 
about five or six weeks ago; they were then qilte clear 
(without foliage). I put them into the grama 6 inches 
deep, and now the foliage has appeared 4 inches or 
6 lLohas above ground, what Is the oataseof this appeas¬ 
ing when oat of season, and so soon after planting? WUl 
the foliage die before blooming next year? -Alesm 
Hipkihb. 


[It is quite natural for this Lily to produce foliage after 
planting as yours has done. Sometimes it remains 
green throughout the winter ; at other times it does not do 
so. The principal point to observe in the management <f 
this kind of Lily is when it is once planted to let it alone, 
merely keeping the ground clear of weeds, and then, when 
it is thoroughly established, it will produce abundance cf 
fine flowers.) 

2461.— Unhealthy Pelargonium leave*. -I en¬ 
close yoa a leaf cf z mal Pelargonium I have whioh esc mi 
to be dyiog from tome oause that t oannot make out 
Oan you tell me whatlt it? I have lately had gas put is 
the house. Dj you think it is that? If as, can yon 
suggest a remedy ?—A Lovsa of Flowers. 

[The leaf sent had a blotched and blistered appearance 
ae if it had been scalded, such as is caused often by strong 
sunshine shining suddenly on wet foliage. If the gat a 
used in the form of open burners and the house is badly 
ventilated, so that the leaves of the plants become tender, 
then that would certainly cause the mischief. The gas- 
burners should be enclosed, and means should be provided 
to carry off the objectionable dry air, and the house itedf 
should receive abundant ventilation on all possible occa¬ 
sions.) 

2462 —Wintering Altarnantherae.— I have some 
old plants of these in a cold frame ; they are now losing 
their leaves. Will you plesee to tell me if they die back 
in the autumn ? And if a oold frame la a eultable place for 
them till the time o >mts to put them ia heat ?—Anxious. 

[Altemantheras only die back in the autumn from the 
effects of cold, as yours are now doing. If you wish to keep 
them alive you must at once remove to a light position ia s 
warm greenhouse, wherein a night temperature of about 
56 degs. is maintained during the winter months. Keep 
them jutl moist at the roots, and. if any decaying foliage 
makes its appearance, remove %t at once with a sharp- 
pointed pair of scissors .] 

2463.— Australian Desert Pea (01Unthai).-l 
have some seed of the Australian Desert Pea. When 
should I sow It, and will It need heat ? I have only a oool 
greenhouse, will that suit It, or would it do better la a 
sitting-room ? —Amateur. 

[Seeds of the Australian Desert or Glory Pea had better 
be sown in the spring, say, the end of March, in a pan 
filled with light, sandy, peat soil; it should be placed is 
a warm, sunny window, and the compost should be kept 
just moderately moist until the seedlings appear. As 
soon as these are large enough to handle, pot them off 
singly into little pots in rather light soil, and place them 
in the greenhouse. As soon ae they have filled these pots 
with roots, place them at once into the pots they an to 
flower in, and be very careful in the transfer not to injure 
the roote in any way. Ordinary greenhouse treatment 
afterwards will suit thorn well.) 

2464 —Outdoor Grapes.—Will you kindly tell me 
the best two or three sorts of Grape vines to plant out- 
of-doors against walla of the dwelling-house, having aa 
unsheltered easterly and southerly aspect respectively 
As I should have to make up a soil f ir the plmts, kindly 
indioate how muoh rotten manure, bmes, and light soil, 
respectively, ahoull be used to plant in. and what depth 
of soil ? Should the roots be laid near surface or not?— 
Jae. H. Rudest. 


[The best kinds of Grape Vines to plant outdoors again) 
a wall would be Esperione, Miller’s Burgundy, and Royal 
Muscadine. The soil used for planting should not be 
light, but consist of moderately heavy turfy loam, three 
parts, and the other portion should be made up of * ***? 
small quantity of decayed manure and a goodly quantity 
Of broken bones and mortar rubbish. This should all be 
well mixed together. The border eon then be made about 
6 feet or 6 feet wide and 9 feet in depth, the spot having 
been previously drained, if a wet one. The roots thouM 
be about 0 inches under the son after planting.) 
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<466.—O arled leaves on Cyclamen.—win* la 
(he cause cf my Cyclamen, grown in a cool greenhouse, 
having their leaves curled and twisted In all manners of 
shapes? The plants, from cornu, about the else cfa 
shilling seem to be healthy in all respeots but the curled 
leaves. When should they bloom ?- J H. 

[The meet probable and general cause of Cyclamen 
leaves curling up in the manner complained of is that 
they have or have had an attack of green fly, which teas 
not promptly destroyed by fumigation with Tobacco. 
Whenever this is the case with Cyclamens curling of the 
leaf almost invariably takes place If the plants have 
made a fair amount of leaf growth, they should bloom 
about Christmas. It would be a good plan to fumigate 
them with Tobacco lightly and frequently, whether green- 
Ay is visible or not, and keep the soil moist at the roots.] 
<466. — Blenheim Orange Apple-trees not 
hearing.— I have some trees of this Apple. They are 
standards, and have been planted 18 yean. They look 
healthy, but bear no fruit Can this be accounted for 1 
The trees have been constantly pruned by experienced 
prunera. This year's growth is very strorg. Would it be 
well to leave them unpruned ?-R*v. W. P. Macktoy. 

{As the Apple-trees in question are strong and healthy, 
the only remedy to try to induce fruitfulness is to thin the 
growth but little and to root-prune them at once in the 
manner often described in the pages of Qaanmnne. The 
Blenheim Orange is one of the noblest or all Apples ; but, 
unfortunately, it is often a most uncertain bearer.] 

2467. —Vine In a small greenhouse —Will some¬ 
one please to tell me if 1 can grow a Vine in a email green- 
honee, 8 feet by 7 feet, heated by a stove burning ooke or 
coal; also the best method to make a Vine-border, and if a 
southerly aspect is the best side to plant ?—Exquimk. 

t The Vine should grow and fruit fairly well in your 
small greenhouse heeded by a stove, if you do not attempt 
any forcing, but merely use fire-heat to keep out frost and 
expel damp. The site for a Vine-border should be welt 
drained in the first place, if the locality is a wet one, and 
ft should be composed of turfy loam, broken bones, and 
sUmortarrubbuh . A southerly aspect is best 'or the 

2468. —Culture of Chinese Primulas —Perhaps 
you will kindly help me in the following d fflsulty: In 
June last I obtained a dosen Chinese Primulas, nice 
Utile plants they were. I potted them in 8 -inoh pots, 
loam, peat, leaf-soil, sand, and oharooaL They are all 
healthy, but do not nearly fill the pots with roots—In fact, 
grown very little either in roots or foliage. They seem 
so nearer being ready for a shift than when I put them In. 
They are in a cold greenhouse near the glass, as I have no 
frame or plaoe to put one In. I am fairly snooesifal with 
siost things, but Chinese Primulas 1 have never grown 
well; but last year’s wers better than thir.— Pharmacy, 

[The Chinese Primula requires a comfortable warmth 
during the autumn and winter months, and, as yours are 
in a cold greenhouse , they would naturally make but very 
Uttle progress, especially in rooting. If you have the 
means qf heating the house, use it, and keep the tempera¬ 
ture m it *rom 50 dsgs. to 55 degs., with air in the day¬ 
time, as Primulas greatly diskke a damp, stagnant 
atmosphere. The plants in question being near the glass, 
the treatment advised should greatly help them. Do not 
overwater, but just keep the soil fairly moist.] 

<469.— Syringing plants In winter.- 1 a one cf 
your replies In GArounna to correspondents a week or 
two ago, It states that overhsad watering in greenhouses 
must now oeese. My greenhouse Is so near to a faotory 
that It may be said to be in it, and when the wind blows 
from the west or north all the plants are soon oovered 
with dust. Will It not be the lesser cf two evil* to 
■yvlnge the foliage on fine warm mornlngr, whenever 
they ooour, keeping ths windows open ana a brisk fire 
on until the honee is pretty well dry again T—F. 8 . 

£ In this case it would be decidedly better to choose the 
lesser of the two evils, and towash the dust off the leaves of 
the plants in your greenhouse in the manner described.] 

2470.— Storing seed Potatoes.— I have just lifted 
about 6 cwt. Potatoes I require for seed next year, and 
having thoroughly dried them on the stage of a green¬ 
house, I have put them In bags, | cwt In eaoh bag, and 
placed ths bags on the floor of a small airy oool room In 
the honee. Will they be right in this way. or are they 
likely to sprout? I have a oellar nearly dark, but it la 
damp—would this be better, or shall I make a damp of 
them outside ?— G. 0. Ratcliffs. 

I The best way qf keeping the seed Potatoes through the 


l The best way of keeping the seed Potatoes through the 
s venter would be to spread them out rather thinly in the 
kjght, airy room , and just exclude the frost therefrom. 
There is a good note on storing seed Potatoes in Gajuuhimq, 
November 5th, p. 1,76.] 

2471.— Apple-tree not bearing.— I have an Apole- 
tree trained to a wall on the cast end of a house. The 
tree is now about fourteen years of age. It has been 
pruned enough of late by an experienced gardener, aod I 
should think it does not require more pruning. Only 
one Apple I had this year. Ik bears well some years, and 
about eight years ago took prizes at the show; it Is 
a laigs Apple, of a light-green oolour—cooking sort. The 
tree looks healthy, and Is generally fall of blossom In 
spring. Would ft be better to move It to another plaoe 
la the garden, or try root pruning ? 

[As the Apple-tree in question s in good health, try the 
effect of lifting and pruning the roots , and re-plant them 
rather near to the surface of the ground in good, turfy 
loam.] _ 

TO OORRB8PONDBNTB, 

Braden wOl kindly bear in mind that as we ham Is so to 
press some time before the date qf publication, fhHr queetione, 
eehleh are carefully considered, carnal be answere d in the 
firrt number issued after they an r eceiv e d . 

H. J. Frands.— Far advertisement terms see soale of 
chargee In last week’s Gardening, November 6 th, p. lx. 
— C. J. L. — Fuchsia Phenomezal can be procured 

through almost any respectable nurseryman.-IF. D — 

Please repeat query about patting in cattlnga of trees in 
garden. Ton did not say what kind of tree you wished to 
have.-— Geo. lies.—A. few flowers at biigbVooloured 
Pansies: II as fiee-flowering as yon say they are, they are 
worth propegatfng hom.-h. A.—"Villa Qa rdenbf,” 
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by E- Hobday, Maomlllan and Co., London.- T. H R. 

—" Villa Gardening," bv B. Hobdav, Maomlllan and Oa, 
London; and take In Gardening Illustrated regularly. 
—IF. F.— Apple stocks for grafting: These can be 
obtained from almost any fruit-tree nursery. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 
Naming plants ,—Persons who wish plants to is 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot qf the plant with 
dowers, and, If possible , fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which ft may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or jlowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent, We do not undertake to 
name varietiee qf fiorists’ /Cower*, suck as Roses, Fuchsia*, 
G eraniums, Ascueas, as them can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has tits means of comparison at hand, 

,% Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompan y the panel, which thould be 
addressed to the Knnon qf Garubnuig Iudheavd, f 7, 
S outha m pton e tr ee t, Strand, London, W.Oi 
Names Of plants.— IF. Green.— Two-spiked Acacia 

(Acada lophantha).- J. C. Copley — Prickly Pear 

(Opnntla vulgaris).-& X.— 1, Scarlet.flowered Sags 

(Salvia splsndons); 2, Pterls oretioa albo Uneata; 8. Pteria 
serrulate.— -John M. Btouns.—\ , Common Arbnte-tres 
(Arbutus Unsdo); 2, Flowering Nutmeg (Leyoesteria for- 
moea); 3, Olimbiog plant, jndglrg from leaves (Akebia 
qnlnata); 4, Apparently an Andromeda.- R C. Birr.— 

I, Reiucckla earn be variegata; 2, Amaryllis reticulata; 3, 

, Loqnat or Japan Medlar (Kriobotry* (Mespilui) japonic*). 

- Cymro.— Feathery Tamarisk (Tamarix plumose);- 

J. S G.—4, A Saxifrage, probably the Great Strap-leaved 

Saxifrage (8. Ugulata). - Roger. — We do not name 

garden varieties of Chrysanthemums- Ardmaeha —A 

Solanum, probably the Woody Nightshade (Solanum dul- 
oamara). 

Naming ftrult.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear m mind that several speci¬ 
mens qjf different stages qf colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by looal growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We ean only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruit-— H. Edgar Jacobs.—Teste: l, 
AIthorps Crasanne; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 3, Bsnrr6 

Did; 4, A stewing Pear, not recognised.- 0. J. 9.— 

Pear, Csnnot name or tell yon anvthing at to quality and 

Urns of ripaniog from snob a bad specimen. - E. C. 

—Pears: Brown Pear, Brunt d’Arembarg; the other 

epedmen, Fondante d'Antomne.- Brynderwen. — 

Apr lea: l, Ktpgston Black; 2, 8oarlet Nonpareil; 8, Bees 

P6ol: 4, Tom Putt.- John Dawson. —Apples: d, Fearn's 

Pippin ; r. Lady’s Finger.—IF. F, Tenbury. —Apples: 
9, Scone’s or Loddington; 10. Mlnoball Crab; 11, A Older 
Apple, Broad Tail; 14, Wellington or Dnmt low’s Seed¬ 
lings- A. H. C.— Apple, Hambleton deux Ans.- 

C. T. IF.—Pear, Mane Louise.-Colo.—Apples : 1, 

Down ton; 2, Rymer; 8, Lemon Pippin; 4, Norfolk Baau- 
fln; 6. Wellington; 6, A bad epedmen of Court Pendn 

Plat; 7, King of the Pippins.-IF. F. 8.— Apples: 1, 

Rymer ; 2. Not reoognlsed.- H, E. Jacobs.—Peon : 1, 

Round Pear, Althorpe Crasanne; the other epedmen of l, 
Beurrg de Oaplanmont; 2, Bad epedmen*, probably 
Beane Ranee; 3, Souvenir dn Oongrbe; Ap; lee: 1, 
Laather-ooatcd Russet; ths other Apples sent under the 
•erne number we do not reoogniee. Do not tend two dis¬ 
tinct sorts under the same number again.- G. 162 — 

Pears: 1, Beane Clairgeau; 2, Marie Loniae ; 3, Beurrfi 
Super flu. _ 

Catalogues received.— Roses, Climbing Plants , 
Ornamental Trees, Fruit Trees, and Hardy Florist? 
Fxowtrs. Thomas 8 Ware, Hale Farm Narserlee, Totter ■ 

ham, London, N.- Trees. Little and Ballantyne, Car 

Hale.- Roses and Fruit Trees. Cooling and Son*, The 

Narteries, Bath.- Roses, Hardy Trees and Shrubs. 

Ewing and Go, Sea View Narserlee, Havant, Hampshire. 

- Roses, Forest Trees, Conifers , Shrubs, and Fruit Trees, 

W. 8mith and Son, The Nurseries, Kintore, and at Pol- 
mnlr, Aberdeen. 

THE BEST BEE PLANT 

For Auguit it RRTNGIUK GIGAMTRUM. 

Per dor, 3a. Per 103, 20s. 

T. SMITH. Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRT. 
OWEET VIOLETS.—Belle doChabenay, Czar, 

W Devon tennis, Russian, Marie Louise, 2 Victoria Regina. 
The 7 for It 91: 2s. fid. dor, free. 6 choice warned Oarna- 
tionr 2 r, fre e- —H. ENGLISH, Febrile Nursery, Olevedon. 

TfENT ROSES, the beat possible —Strong 

selected bushes, with well ripened wood, distinct, fre* 
flowering v trie tits to name, my selection, 6 for 8 s. fid. ; 12 , 
6s : 25.10*. fid., oarriass and Decking free. 

f1REEPER3 for planting now, including th« 

v beautiful new White Passion-flower, Oonat&noe Elliot, 
choice named Clematis, Soarlet Evergreen Honeysuckle, and 


100 ORNAMENTAL and FLOWERING 

h\J\J SHRUBS and CONIFERS, from 1 to 8 ft., well- 
rooted, healthy, 9r; carriage paid, to include Oedrus, 
Deodar*. Oryptomeria, Berb*rir Euonymus, Pinna, Aa— 
HENRY A OQ., Amersbem. Buoka. __ 

UUlSTARlA, two, Is. 4d.; Blgnonia radioana, 

" * three. It 3d.; Chlmonantbus, two. It 3d.; Oydonla 
japonic*, two, It 3d.; Hydrangea panioolata, four, la. 4d.; 
Firglnian Creeper, four. It 2d.; do, extra large, two, la. 4d.; 
la. variegata, three, la. 3d ; double Deutxia, four, la 4d.; 
Jolden Elder three, It 3d. All strong well-rooted, oarriage 
> *id —HENRY 4 00 . Amenham, Buaka. _ 

DOSES ON OWN ROOTS.—Oae dozm, to in- 

AV olnde Red Olofare, Oapt. Christy, Jacqueminot, Mai- 
maiaon, Ac., 4s fid. Most 6 named varietier 4s. 9d. dor Cab¬ 
bage, true, 4 named v&r., 4i fid. doa. Bankaian Roses, 
two. la. 4d. Magnolia grandlflora, twa It fid. Palmr Coooa 
Weddelllana, Areoa, uhamwrnps. and Oorypha, one eaoh, 
la. lOd. Oarriage free.—HENRY A 00., Amenham, Bucka 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS, “ Sir J. Paxton*, 1 ’ 

° strong plan to, 2 s. fid. 100 , free; 15s 1 , 000 , on rail.—H. 
SOTTING, Botley, wear Southampton. _ 

HHRYSAN THE MUM CUTTINGS from belt 

^ new and old varieties from la. per dosen, tree. Bend 
for List -JOHN HUDKINSON, Newtown. Pemberton. 

(CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Cuttings from beat 
^ new, old, early, and late varietier from It doa, free. 
List gratlr — THOMPSON, Union Bridge, Newtown, 
P emberto n.___ 

P OSES.—White Belle, Jaoqneminot, Orna- 
Av meat, Neumann, Relne, Ao., own rooto, 7, 2a. fid., free; 
see Bcutaar ; 25 beat vacs, Bs.—BBOUNT. Rotherfleld, Bnasex. 
TVIES, Gold and Stiver Variegated, six named 
A variettoa ts fid. Honeysuckle plant*. 8 for Is . fr*e.—H. 
WHEELWRIGHT, Rose Cottage, New stre * Oldiwinford, 
Btourbridge. 

jflHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—1 

v eaoh of the following: Genl«tr Amm LUy. Palm Draossoa, 
Plumb »gn. Begonia, Aoacia, Aralia, Maidenhair Fern. KLalo- 
■anther Yaooa, Oyolamec, Pasalflora, and fi, my selection. 18 
for 3 a. fid. See Collections, Oct. 15th and *2ad. 25 Primulas 
or Oaleeolariy, 2r-WM. LOCKHART, Florist. Armagh. 
1/1/ALLELOWERS, Harbinger and blood-red, 
” 50 It fid. 100. to fid, free. Now beta time to plant— 


CAS BON, Florist. Millfleld, Peterboro’. 


best time to plant.— 

Co vent-garden 
for 8r Pot now.— 


T ETTUCE PLANTS.—Hardy White Coe and 

AJ hardy Brown Cos (plant now). 50, Is.; 100, Ir 6 d.; 1.C03 
lOr, tree. —OABBON, Millfleld, Peterboro'. _ 

HABBAGE PLANTS.—Early Rainham, En 
\J field Market, and NonpareU. 50. It; 100 . It 6 d., free. 
Now best time to pl ant.-OA BB ON, Millfleld, Peter bor o’. 
DOXES.—Light wood Boxes for plants, flowers, 
AJ to. Propan ting Trass for sowing seed, ho. Sampler 
8 stampr—OABBON, Box Maker, Peterboro'. ____ 

HHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—4 

vJ Oalceolarias (spotted), 4 Oinerariar 4 Primulas. 4 Nico¬ 
tians afflais, 2 blue Mavgaeriter 2 Bouvardlar t AbutUon, 
to. fid , free.-CRANE A OLARKE, March, Oambs. _ 

O nnn BOUVARDIAS.—Cheap to make 
room, best aorta: Hauler, Ele ganr Garfield, 
Priory Beauty, Jaamio older At. strong boahy plants from 
3-lnchpot*. Sr doz.. omnoi paid.-CRANE A CLARKE, 
F lorist*. March, Oambr __ 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, CALCEO- 

• - LA BIAS (herbaoeons), finest stralni procurabto. It fid. 
doz : largeriiie Oaloeolarlar It fid. doz, free.—CRANK A 
CLARKE, March. _ 

ROSA RUGOSA. 

One qf the finest Hardy Berried Shrubs ever introduced. 

Valuable Covert Plant in Game Preserves. 

Clothed with luxuriant foliage, produces an abundant 
crop of large hips which are devoured by pbeaaanta. 
Rabbits oannot touoh it, owing to its bristly bark Seed¬ 
lings are easily raised in the open ground Branches 
covered with iTpe fruit as large at Grabs shown at the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, on September 16 and 17, 
created quite a sensation The largest propagator for 
the trade writes: " Every plant wa have ia spoken for." 
By seed, far the best plan, per packet, la. fid. Price of 
Plants on application. 

J. SIMPSON, 

Wood Agent, WorfcJoy Hall, Sheffield. 


HALCEObARlAS, CINERARIAS, end FRI- 

MULAS, from the very beet flowers and colours extant, 


Cineraria, la. fid. g&t dor; Primula, m. per doT; Gloxinias, 
very best strain for winter bloom, to. per dor, In good plants, 
oarriage free.—From B W. KNIGHT. Florist, Battle, Sussex. 

HAKNATIONS. PICOTEES, AND WT- 

Vj ROOTS of DAHLLA8.—My stocks of above are by far 
the finest seen for several yearr so that intending purchasers 
should hare a oopy before ordering elsewhere, as the same for 


E kindly bear in mind that ae we ha vs Is so to 
i bqfitre the dale qf publication, their questions, 
efuUy considered, cannot be tmewere d in the 


.- T H.yA,—* i ymn Garde) 

LjOOgKc 


—” ipruig DUVWUll . Aft INUUg IWW) IB. 0U (| irw j II, 

P^ISIES in variety, 12, It 31. ; 24 2g , free. 
flARNATION PRIDE OF PENSHURST.- 

VJ The most beautiful yellow In cultivation, vigorous grower, 
perpetual bloomer, suitable for pot culture or bordera, stroni 
plants, ready for 5 Inch pota, free for Is. Sd., 3for Si ; imaUn 
plan to, established in pota, 2 for It fid., 12 for 7a. fid., free. 

HARNATION8, PICOTEES, and PINKS.— 

VJ Seedlings from ohoioeet named flowers. Strong, healthy, 
and well-rooted, li for It 3d, 34 for 2r, free. 

PANSIES and VIOLAS.—Strong well-rooted 

J- plants from Prize Collections, 12 for Is. fid., free. 

A. MOULTON. Rose Nursery, Mottingham. KENT. 

(CHOICEST ROSES IN CULTIVATION, fine 

VJ strong plants, dwarfs. H.P.’t 30s. per 100. Teas and Nois¬ 
ettes, 4fir per 100 —Catalogue of our 500 varieties on appli¬ 
cation to OBO W. BOOTH BY. Louth, Linoolnuhlre 


XI. BTANSFIELD BSOTHEB8 invite spedal attention to 
their unrivalled Collection (all in pota). Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue, with Cultural Notes, free.—Qoqtl^oi% 


Afl Hon ROSES.—Five First Prizes, Grand 
^V/«VJVJV/ Yorkr Gala, York, 1887, for Boses; three 
First Prises, Leeds Sort. Sooy., 1887, and several other pilots. 
H. MAY has gained more first priaes for Roses at the Grand 
Yorkr Gala during the laat 20 yean than any other firm. 
New Catalogue of Boses, Greenhouse Plants, Ao , free. 
Grand H.P. Roses, purchaser's selection, fir per doz.. oar. 
tree; 12 splendid Teas, strong, 10a. per dozen, oar. and pac kage 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed Testimonials daily.—HY. 
MAY, Hope Nureeiae. Beoale. Yorks. 

J3PEC1AL RHODODENDRONS. — A Urge 

VJ Stock in splendid oondition, well set with buds, choice 
named varietier 12s. to 90s. per dozen. Pontlqumr 4r to 18r 
dozen. Gratis plants to help carriage,— J. HAYWARD, The 
Nurserim, Obeadle. Manchester _ 

(SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard 
VJ and Pyramid Fruit-trees. - Appier Pears, and Plnmr 
oor stating of all the best sorte, at la. eaoh, lOr dozen. 75r psr 
100. Extra strong Black and Bed Onnranta, to. par dosen, 
12 t per 100. Price Lists of general Nursery Stook free on 
epfUeatton.—BVBF h DALTON, pvt Norserier aravefen^ 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BULBS 

We offer fine HYACINTHS. suoh as Barones* Thayll, Madam 
Van der Hoop, Grandeur \ Merveille (single whites] Robert 
Steiger. Norma (single reds), Baron Thuyll, Argus Leonidas 
(single blues), bulbs that will average 3 os. in weight and 
8 inches in circumference, equal quantities of each colour, 
at 2s. per dozen. 

HYA0INTH8, single and double, second-sized, Is per dos., 
7s. 6d. per 100 These are the best and cheapest ever offered. 
PHEASANT'8-EYE NARCISSUS, fine bulbs. Is. fid. per 100. 
NARCISSUS ORNATUS (early Pheasant’a-eye), warranted 
true, 8 b per 100 

OLD WHITE GARDEN LILY (Lilium oandidum), first size, 
2s 6d. per dozen. 

LILIUM HARRISI (Easter Lily), 51 to 7 Inches la circum¬ 
ference. 6s per dozen. 

DOUBLE VAN THOL TULIPS, Is. fid. per 100. 

DOUBLE CRIMSON TULIPS REX RUBRORUM, 6s. fid. 
per 100. 

SNOWDROPS, single and double, immense bulbs, 3s. fid. 100. 
ANEMONE FULGENS, immense home-grown bulbs, It. fid. 
per dozen, 10s. per 100 

1X1A CRATER0IDE8, bright scarlet, 9d. per dozen. 
EARLY GLADIOLUS. Channel Island sorts, Is per dozen. 
CHLONODOXA LUCILLE (Glory of the Snow), Immense 
bulbs, 2s. dozen. 

FREESl AS, of sorts, delightfully fragrant, 2s. per dozen. 
ORNITHOGALUM ARABICUM. pure waxy white, 4s. do* 
BEGIONIAS, tuberous-rooted, the finest varieties grown, 
many with blooms 4 to 5 inches across; from the finest 
Collection in Europe. Strong tubers at 4s. dozen. Sure 
to please. 

KEIZER KROON TULIPS, best sort grown for pots or beds, 
fine bulbs, 7s. per 100. 

LILIUM AURATUM, fine bulbr, imported, 6s. dozen; 

finest bulbs, seleoted, 9s. per dozen. 

GLADIOLUS, best scarlet, fine roots, 3s. ICO; ditto, extra 
large, 5s. 100. 

CROCUS, large yellow, Is 100; fine mixed, or separate 
colours, 7s. fid. 1.000. 

EARLY GLADIOLUS, "The Bride,*’ pure-white, splendid 
for pot-culture, extra large root?, Is. fid dozen, 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, best Berlin orownsfor forcing, Is. 
per dozen. 6s. 100. 

BP1R.V A JAPONIOA, fine imported clumps, 3v per dozen. 

Spiraeas being bulky are carriage forward, and bulbs will 
be added to compensate for oarriage. No charge for packing. 
Carriage and Packing fret on all bulb orders of 10s. and over. 

Catalogues gratis and post fret on application. 

POPE & SONS, Bdlb Merchants, 

King’s Norton, Near Birmingham. 

1002 BULBS for 20s. 

s. d. 

33 Named Hyacinths .. .. . ..90 

33 Scilla Praecox .. _ • M „ ..10 

30 Anemone fulgens .. .. M .16 

100 Tulips, named . „ „ .. .. „ ..4 0 

100 Narcissus, mixed.6 0 

600 Crocuses, In 6 colours . „ „ 6 0 

100 Snowdrops .. M .. — .. ..2 0 

Or eich lot separate at its prioe at 

W. CULLINGFORD. Forest Gate. 

SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 

ROSE8. 

ROSES, DWARF HYBRID PERPETUAL, all the best 
varieties, onr own selection, 35s. per 100; GO for 20 b.; 12 sent 
free by poet for 8s. 

ROSES, DWARF TEA, from the open ground, fine plants, 
including Catherine Mermet, Devonlensis, Qlolre do Dijon, 
Grace Darling, Jean Ducher. Mad. Bravy, Mad. Faleot, 
Mad. Lambxrd, Maiechal Niel, Sunset, and others, 9s per 
doz.; 60s. per 100: 12 free by post for 10s. fid. 

FRUIT TREES, 

All I he best selected full-sized trees. 

APPLES, standards for orchards, 18s. to 24s. per doz. 

„ dwarf-trained, 2s. ea-h. 

„ pyramid, 12s . 18s., and 24s. per doz. 
buTh, 6 b. per dozen; 50 for 20s. 

PEARS, pyramid, 12s., 24?., and 30?. per do*. 

„ dwarf-trained. Is. 6d each. 

PLUMS VICTORIA, dwarf trained, 2s. each. 

,, in sorts, dwarf-trained. 2 b. fid. each. 

12 ASSORTED DWARF TRAINED TREES, viz.-! Apri- 
oot, 3 Apples, 1 Cherry, 1 Nectarine, 1 Poach, SPears, and 2 
Plums, for 30s.; 6 for 16s 

12 ASSORTED DWARF-TRAINED APPLES, PEARS, 
and PLUM8, 24s. 

12 ASRORTED PYRAMID APPLES and PEARS. 18a. 
CURRANTS, Black. Red and White, assorted, strong, 3 and 4 
year-old trees, 2s. fid. per dozen; 18s per 100. 
GOOSEBERRIES, Warrington, the best red. and other fine 
named varieties, 2s 6d. per doz.; 18s. per 100. 
RASPBERRY OANE3, Is. fid. per doz.; 10s. per 100 
FILBERTS, fine burhes, 6s. per dozen. 

CONIFERS, assort'd, our selection, 12 b. per dozen. 
CLIMBERS assorted, including Ampelopsis, Veitchl, and 
Clematis. 9s. per dozen. 

EVERGREENS, assorted, our selection, 4s., 6s., 9s., and 12s. 
per dozen. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS, assorted, 4s per dozen. 
STANDARD ORNAMENTAL TREES, e.g.- Sot. Chest¬ 
nuts, Thorns, Laburnums, Limes, Syoamore, Plane, Ac., 
15b. per doz. 

POPLARS, fine for blocking out, 12 to 15 feet, 12*. per doz. 

Catalogues on application. Cash with order. 

GARAWAY & GO., 

DU RDHAM D O WN, CLIFTON, BRISTO L. 

PJYCLAMENS, nice plants, best grandiflorum 
varieties, bright and varied colours, 2s. per doz. Hardy 
Cyclamens, lovely white and rose coloured flowers. Is. 9J. per 
doz., free — J. CORN HILL. Bvfleet, Surrey. _ 

EXTRAORDINARY CARNATION, Souvenir 

-L* de la MalmaisoD, large as a rose, exquisitely perfumed, 
Is.; 2, Is. 6d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surroy, 

IT IGH-COLO URE D PRIMROSES.— Dean's 

LL splendid hybrids, finest in the kingdom, 25, Is. 3d. 
Cornflower*, azure blue, white, pink, purple, 20, Is —J. 
CO RNHILL. B y fleet Surrey. _ 

MEW FRENCH GIANT PANSY (Trtmai- 

L* deau), immense flower*, largest in cultivation, varied 
colour, 20, Is 6d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfloet. 

Digitized by GoO^lC 


AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSE GUIDE. 

*7Jd. FREE. New and Enlarged Edition. 

• Best and most practical little work ever written. By its 
aid Amateurs can have gay Greenhouses at all Beaions. In¬ 
structions as to soil, watering, pottm*, heating, Ac., with cul¬ 
tural directions on nearly all plants an amateur need grow. 
All who read are charmed. Try for yourself. If not satisfac¬ 
tory, money returned.—MORLEY A CO., Preston. _ 


TV/T03T Fragrant Hardy Plant grown is SWEET 

L»L BRIER, 4 young plants, Is. 4d., free (if old don’t move 
well). Scent garden when in growth. Plant now. Nice 
among cut bloom.—MORLEY A CO., Preston. 


EXQUISITE white early-flowering GLADIOLI 
Ll "THE BRIDE” la 4d. doz., free; 9s. 100, free. A 
great favourite, most useful for catting, suitable for pots or 
garden ; quite hardy.—MORLEY A CO . Preston. 


EOR covering ugly walls, making arohes or 
L arbours, grow CLEMATIS TRAVELLER'S JOY.4 plants, 
Is. 4d., free; most rapid climber, grows like a weed; perfectly 
hardy, no frost pan kllL—MORLEY AGO., Preatom_ 


T OVELY Orchld-like velvety flowers produoed 
-LI out-of doors by 8paniah Iris, beautiful rich shades of 
colour, nice for cutting, 16 bulbs, la., free; plant at once. 
Early-blooming Gladioli, produce lovely spikes of bloom for 
cutting. 16 bulbs, mixed colours, including white, Is., free.— 
MO RLEY A CO , Preston. 


BRILLIANT - FLOWERED hardy Spring¬ 
'Ll blooming Anemones, mixed colours, 50 roots, Is. 7<L, 
free, 100. 2a lOd , free; grand for cutting, no frost can kill, 
onoe planted la*t for years. Giant Frenob Ranunculi, equally 
useful and free-flowering, lovely colours, 50 roots, Is. fid., fiee. 
-MORLEY & CO., Preston 


T AST OFFER. — ASPIDISTRA LURIDA, 

-LI beat room plant grown, stands gas; plant w th 2 or 3 
leaves, la. 6d., free to clear; almost hardy.—MORLEY A Co., 
Preston. 


16 FLOWERING CROWNS LILY OF VAL- 

-LU LEY, for’early bloom, la. 4d , free; 50,3s. 3d., free, with 
cultural directions. Should'produoe 90 per cent, of flowers.— 
MORLEY k Co . Preston. 


Qf| YELLOW WINTER ACONITES, Is, 

GVJ free; 100, 2s. 3d. One of the first outdoor spring 
flowers. Blooma before the snow has left the ground. Thrive 
under trees.—MORLEY A Co , Preston. 

EXQUISITE DOUBLE TIGER LILY.—This 

-Ll lovely and rare Lily should had a place in every garden 
and greenhouse: 3 bulbs. Is., free Beautiful white waxy 
Hyacinthus oandioans, 4 bulbs, Is., free. Hardy.—MORLEY 
A Co., Preston._ 


Clearance Sale Last Offer, 

To Clear Ground. All Strong Plants for 
Spriog-bloomlng. Very Hardy. 
DROMPTON STOCKS.-Giant white, scarlet, 

-LI and purple. A bsd of mi’ed colours is a grand sight 
These produco magnlfloent double spikes. 25, Is. 7d.; 50, 
2s. fid.; 100, 4s., free. 

A NEMONE FULGENS, large scarlet flowers, 

LL bloom la February, very hardy, strong roots, 6 for Is. 3d.; 
12, 2a. 6d., free. 

'M'AJESTIC WHITE GARDEN LILIES, 

L"L produoe large pure white flowers, spikes 3 feet high, 
thrive in towns or anywhere, 6 large bulbs, 1*. 9d.; 12, 2s. 9d.; 
17s. 6d. 100, free. 

TROUBLE SCARLET GEUMS, rare hardy 

-LI plants, a mvsa of bright scarlet flowers, gem for button¬ 
holes, in bloom for months, 25 plants, Is. lOd.; 50,3s.3d., free. 


BRIGHT BLUE FORGET-ME NOTS, best 

-LI spring edging plants, delight everyone ; 50, 2s ; 100, 3s., 
free. Also Aubrietia, pretty purple rock plant, only one inch 
high, creep over stones, Ac ; 12, Is. 6d.;25,3s. 4d., free. Single 
dwarf tcarlet Tulips (make lovrlybeds), 3a. 31. 100, free. Best 
named Hyacinths, for pots or glasses, 4s. 3d. dozen, 12 kinds, 
free. 12 Tulip*, in 12 grand exhibition kinds, Is. fid. 9 Hya¬ 
cinths, large bulbs, in nine colours, for pots or ground, 3s., tree. 

SPOTTED FOXGLOVES. — Large plants, 

^ splendid now kinds, including pure white, 25, §s , free; 
grand for shrubbery boraerr. Also superb spotted Mimulus, 
every imaginable shade, finest in world, admiration of every 
one; 12, la. fid.; 25, 2s. 3d., free. Make grand dumps for 
spriDg blooming. 

STRONG SEEDLING CARNATIONS, from 

^ my magnifioent strain, many equal exhibition flowers, 
eveiy colour, white to crimson ; 25, 2s.; 50, 3i. 10d., free. 

J. R, FLOWER, Floral Nnrsory, Ulley, 
near Rotherham. 


TULIPS, fine mixed flowering bulb*, 6d. doz,, 
L 3s. 100 ; Triteleia uniflora (lovely white spring flower), fid. 
dozen, 2s. ICO; Hyacinths, mixed colours, Is. and 2s. dozen; 
Parrot Tuiips, great novelty, Is. dozen; double white Nar¬ 
cissus (equal to a Gardenia bloom), Is. dozen; Carnation* and 
Picotees good plants from single pots, 3a. fid. dozen.—8. 
COOPER, The Nurseries. Hadloivh, Suffolk. 


T)ESFONTAINEA SP1NOSA (Patagonian 

-LI Holly), strong two-year-old plants, grown outdoors, ls.Sd. 
each , free—MISS BREN AN, Oushwnden, Co. Antrim 


W AN! ED, WHITE FLOWERS.-Euchatir, 

Camellias. Chrysanthemums, Ac.; good price given.— 
G. PHI PPKN. F R H B., Beading. _ 

O ELECT showy hardy PERENNIALS — 

^ Clumps, 5C0 finest Darned Phlox. Pyrethrum, Potentilla, 
Delphinium, l ychni*, Veronica. Campanula. Coreopsis, Car¬ 
nation, Rudbeokia, Gaillardia, Helianthus. Aster, An^mono, 
Aquilegia, Iris, Geum, Rocket, Ac , 4s , 5s. dozen; 59 best 
Hurts, 10s. fid.; ICO, 21s. f on rad; 12 Gaillardia grandiflnra, 
strong, Paroel Post, 3s. fid. List.—J OOOPER, Chipping 
Norton. 


BOSES —Beat H.P., &o., 5s 9d. doz. ; 25 for 

Lb lls.; 50 for SO*. Teas for pots. Ac.: C. Mermet, Niphe- 
t 0 B, G. Darling, Ac., 9s doz ; for walls : B. Lyonnaise. Cloth 
of Gold, Solfattrre, Ac., 9s. doz ; 6 for 5 j. 6 old-fa*hioned, 
York and Lancaster, Maiden’s Bluih, Ac., 4s. fid. 6 Moss, 
White B»th, Ac , 4s. fid. 3 China, monthly, Ac , Is. 9d.; all 
car. pd. Lists tr^e —OBAMB. Du obi ape, Scotland. 


TXT ANTED, Cut Flower*, In good condition ; 
" " prompt ca*h.— C. W. GREEN, Florist, South Acton, W. 


MAIRIS l CO.’S 

CHOICE PLANTS. 

Qfl non ROSES ON OWN ROOTS, 4a. do*., 

COjUOU free, 6 for fa. fid.. New White Gloire de 
Dijon, Isabella Sprunt, Red Qlolre de Dijon, Mar&hal Niel, 
Oarvennier. Bouvenir d’Ellse, 8i Joseph Paxton, Niphetos, 
Ac., Ac.—MAI BIB A CO., Wezton-in-Qordano, Bristol 
JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best named 
prize varieties, such as Peter the Great, Garnler, Elaine, 
Audignier, Ao.; strong plants, Is fid. doz., free. 
CHOICE GREENHOUSE PLANTS - Surplus 
stock. 11, all different, named, worth 9s., 2s. 6d.. free 

TWELVE CHOIOE GREENHOUSE FERNS, 

specially good for cutting, fa. 6d., free. 

Mrs. SINKINS —Double white Pink, Ozar and Regina 

Violets, all Is. fid. doz., free. 

HARDY CLIMBERS. — White Passion - flowers, 

Virginian Creeper. Sweet-roented Woodbines, white 
Clem atis, Jasmines, 7 strong plants, fa. fid., free. 

ONE CLEMATIS, and six beat gold and silver 
Iviee, including rhomboidea, 2*. fid., free. 

MAI BIS A 00„ Weaton-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

MINE BEST MAIDENHAIR FERNS.- 

Lv Parieyense, tenerum, oiliatum, ouneatum, fovearum, 
amabile, dolabriforme, oonoinnum latum, New Viotorue, 
Gold Fem, Silver Fern, variegated Pteris. The 12 plants, 
2s. fid., free.—MAIRIS A CO., Weaton-in-Gordano, Bristol. 


JOHN GREEN 

Offers the following securely packed and sent fret for 
Cash with order. 

Piootee “ Redbraea The hardiest and beet of 

all. Last winter other sorts died all around It by the 
hundred, this stood unhurt. 9d. each; 3 for 2s.; 6a doz. 

Carnations and Plootoes.— Six beautiful sorts, 

to name, 3s. 

Primula sinensis alba, fl -dL—T he true old 

double White. 9d. each, 6s. per doz. 

Primula ©bconlca.— The perpetual-blooming 
Primula. A real gem for winter. 9d. each, 8 for 
Is. fid. 

Primula floribunda.— A charming little species, 
bearing pretty little yellow flowers the whole year 
long. Is. each. 

Primula vertlcUIata (Abyssinian Primrose), - 
A Bweot soentod little favourite. 6d. each. 

Alpine Auriculas.— A charming lot of these I 
offer in great variety at 2s. fid. per doz. 

Trlmardeau, or Giant French Panel es,- 
I have a splendid lot of these to offer. Plant now 
for early spring blooming. Those who have not seen 
them will be astonished at the size of the blooms, 
fa. per dos 

Strawberry plants— I offer splendid strong 
plants: The Captain (new). 8a 100; King of tha 
Ext lies (new), 8s. 100; James Veitch, 4s. 100: The 
Countess, 6s. 100: Sir J. Paxton, 4s. 100; Marshal 
McMahon, 4s. 100; President. 4? 100; Crimson 

Queen, is. 100; Dr. Hogg, 4*. 100; Keen's Seedling, 
4s. 100; V. H. deThury, 4*. 100; British Queen, 5s. lOO. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Norfolk Nurseries * Seed Establishment, 

EA8T DEREHAM. 


CHOICE 

BULBS AND PLANTS 

FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 


„ lancifolium roeeum.. — 

„ „ rubrum .. 

„ ,, album - 

„ „ punctuatum .. 

„ dalmaticum. extra fine „ 

tigrinum rplendens .. 

Dielytra spectabilis ~ ~ 

Spirsea japonica M .. n 

„ palmata .. .. - 

Pyrethrums, named, double varieties 
Carnations and Picotees, namod sorts 
Lily of the Valley, extra fine clump* 

„ Berlin Crowns per 

" Gladiolus The Bride * .. per- 

Special low prices for large quantities of any of the aboje 
on application. Can still supply Hyacinth? and other Bulb* 
as advertised in Gardening of October i9tb. All orders of 
10s. value and upwards Carriage and Package Free for cash 
with order. 

ISAAO BRUNNINQ & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
GREAT YARMOUTH 


each 

dozon 

Is. 

fid. 

10s. to 15s. 

0s. 

fd. 

8i. 

Od. 

0s. 

9d. 

85. 

Od. 

Is. 

fid. 

lls. 

id. 

1«. 

6d. 

15s. 

Od. 

2s. 

Od. 

18s. 

Od. 

Os. 

91. 

6s. 

Od. 

0s 

fid. 

4a 

Od. 

0s. 

fid. 

51. 

Od. 

0b. 

9d. 

6s 

Od. 

l)s. 

fid. 

3b. 

6d. 

0s. 

9L 

6s. 

Od. 

Is. 

Gd. 

12a. 

Od. 

8s 

01. 

Is. 

Od. 

10a. 

fid. 

Id. 

61 


THE BOOK ON ROSE8. 

••HOW TO GROW ROSES," poet free, 7d.; 
sixth edition Deals with every branch of the subject. 
Well written, foil of sound information. Very favourably 
sp >ken of by the Gardening Press. Before doing any¬ 
thing at Roses, you should get this. It tells everything 
you want to know about Roses.—Only to ba obtained 
from RYDER A SON, Rosarians, Ac., Sale, Manchester. 


T ARGEEARLY-FLOWERING SNOWDROP 
■Ll BULBS, 130, Is. fid.; 1,000, 9«. Daffodil Bulbs, 100, lj 5 
1,000 fa., oarriage paid.-JAMES HARRISON. Fellside. 
Kendal. _ — 

UERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 
L set, by an Experienced Collector of 30 years; correctly 
named andpacked;with Instruction Book for making Rockery, 
planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order. 14 to SO 
ties, fie. per 100; Parcel Port, 80, fa. 1.000 varieties BRITISH 
and EXOTIC. Catalogue 2d. Kstab. SO yezr*.-B. GILL 
Lodging-house Keeper, Lyutou, Devon. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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African Lilies (4 
thru) .. 
Aadromelaa 
Apples for a clay soil .. 
Apples on Paradise 
■looks, dwarf 
Ap pie-tree* from rabbits, 
protecting 

Asparagus, flavouring 

forced. 

Asparagus, planting 
Asalsa mollis «. „ 

Banking up a Are M 


Birds 

Black Hamburgh Grapes 
not colouring .. 
Box-edgings, trimming., 
Bush trees, ‘ 

Oamellias 


I Carnation roots, insects 

608 ] on - .. . .. 

606 Cherries double-flowered 

609 Chinese Plum iPrunus 

sinensis (L-pL), double- 

605 flosered. 

Chinese Primulas, man* 

608 | agementof - .. 

Ohoisya ternata - 

606 Clematises in pots 

604 Ooeksoombs dying off .. 
606 , Coke ashes for potting 

605 purposes. 

6U | Coupe d’Hebe Bose not 
614 | flowering. 

Damp weather 


worms, fco. 

Brergreen _ 

(Oytisus rasemosus) in 
small pots, the 
Ferns, stands of hardy.. 
Figs in pots .. 


607 


X2TX>DS3 3C. 

Fig-tree, treatment of a 609 i Improving poor light 

Flat-leaved Snowball land .006 

(Vlrbumum plioatum), j Japanese Snow flower 
the.. .. 60S j (Deutziagras ills) .. 606 

Flowerbed from frost, 1 Lanrustlnus .. 60S 

proteotinga .. .. 603 LUiums from seed M 601 

Flower-beds, manuring 606 | Manure, fresh tan as . 60S 
Fruit garden _ .. 60S Medlars, treatment of .. 809 

Fruit, storing . M 609 Moles, destroying .. 601 

Fumigator, a good M 503 , Mulberries from outlines 606 

Gas and greenhouse .. 603 Mushroom bed*,open-air 506 

Ghent Asaleaa .. .. 605 Myrtle, the oommoo a . 60S 

Gladiolus Oolvi'lel alba 607 ; Norway Maple, pruning 
Grapee. outdoor.. .. 5091 a .. .. .. 567 

Greenhouee — 60S , Outdoor garden .. 606 

Greenhouse flue, oover- > Pampas Grass after 

inga .. .. 5J1 1 flowering . .508 

Hydrangea (Hydrangea I Peaches under glass, 

paniculate gran difloral, pruning.606 

hardy white-flowered.. 80S . Plante for a back yard . 608 
Horse-radish culture .. 806 I Plants for a bank facing 
Household, .. 613 1 east ~ .. 6(8 


Plants for a spring bofder 608 
Potatoes, large .. .. 604 

Potatoes, seed .. .,606 

Poultry and rabbits „ 514 

Pruning.606 

Questions and answers 510 
Rhododendrons .. „ 505 

Rhubarb, forolng .. 601 
Roses, another word on 
Bourbon .. ..602 

Boses at Blaokheath .. 60S 
Roses for small gardane, 
Ustof .. .. 60S 

Rosea, manure for .. 602 

Roees, planting .. „ 605 

Roses, root-pruned .. 60 J 

Shrubs for forcing, hardy 506 
Shrubs, white-flowered.. 606 
SUe r. quality In fruits . 606 
Speedwells (Veronicas), 

shrubby.604 

Strawberry for a dry soil 600 


Bwefet Williams, bail¬ 
ment of.. .. 60S 

Tobacco, growing . 007 

Tobaooo (Nio Alina affl- 
nis), Tuberose soented 688 
Tomatoes, how 1 grew 

my.. „ .. ..604 

Town garden, work in 
the.. .... .608 

Trees and shrubs, plant¬ 
ing deciduous „ ..806 

Vegetable garden ., 80S 

Vegetable garden, ma¬ 
nuring a .. m ..501 

Vine borders,manure for 006 
Vine growing 609 

Vines. — Making new 
borders _ .. ..101 

Vloleta -. ..801 

Week’s work, the eomlng 604 
White Lily.. - . 600 

Zebra-plants (Mamntas) 101 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE EVERGREEN LABURNUM (OYTISUS 
RACRMOSUS) IN SMALL POTS. 

This fine old greenhonae plant ia nowhere oeen 
■o well grown, or in inch good oonditlon, m in 
Oovent-garden market, and that in remarkably 
•mall po to. Charmingly flowered bnahee of it, from 
18 inoheato 2 feet in height, and aa maoh through, 
may be aeen in pota never larger than 6 htohee or 
7 inohea in diameter in thonaanda in Covent- 
garden in March and April. Owing to Ita hardy 
oharaoter it ii one of the very beet of orna¬ 
mental planta, and especially well anited for all 
furnishing purposes. Being so hardy, it is also 
a good plant for the amateur onltlvator who has 
only a limited supply of hsattng power in hla 
greenhouse, as a alight frost will not injure it. 
A temperature of about 40 deg«. is quite suffi¬ 
cient for it in winter, Indeed, better than a 
higher one. The best time to propagate this 
plant I have generally found to be in the month 
of September, by whloh time the summer growth 
has become moderately firm; if an old rough 
specimen is available, it will at this season 
furnish a good supply of outtingi. These should 
be taken off about inohee in length with a 
sharp knife. Make a clean out below the lowest 
j olnt and remove the leaves about £ an inch up the 
stem. The soil used should be half peat and 
loam, and plenty of silver-sand; well drain the 
pota (6 inch ones are the beat) and fill them 
moderately firm with soil to within £ an inch 
•f the rim, place on this a layer of silver 
■and, then insert the cuttings, moderately 
thick, and give water with a fine rosed-pot 
to aettle the Band round them; then plaoe them 
in a frame in a ehady position on a good, thiok 
ooablng of ooal-ashea. Keep the aaehee tolerably 
close tor a time, merely giving a little air every 
morning to dispel damp. Be sure to pick off 
all decayed foliage, and keep the sand in the 
pots jut moist. Amateurs will find this Cytl- 
■us more diffioult to strike than Pelargoniums, 
but the pleasure attending suooets will be 
proportionately greater. After the outtingi 
nave been in a few weeks they will, generally 
speaking, have formed a oallus. Thu can be 
known by their having the appearance of start¬ 
ing into growth, and when that happens they 
may be removed to a shelf near the glass in the 
greenhouse. Be sure the soil in the pots is not 
allowed to become dry, for if so, the cuttings 
will certainly die. When rooted, pot them off 
carefully into small thnmb-pota, using similar 
mould be that jut alluded to, replaoe them on 
the greenhouse shelf, and if the pots could be 
set on a little Coooa-nut-fibre, so muoh the 
better; or if a pit is available, with means of 
excluding frost, that is the best of all places for 
them, aa they delight in all stages of their ex¬ 
istence in a cool, moist atmosphere. When the 
■oil beoomea moderately dry, give it a good 
soaking of water, and afterwards keep the 
plants through the winter just fairly moist at 
the roots, and that Is all. Bv the end of the 
month of February the points of the shoots should 
be pinched out, an operation which will induce 
them to break out and beoome bushy. They 
may row b* shifted on lrto^.-b^i|oA and 


be encouraged to grow freely, giving them 
abundanoe of air on all favourable occasions. 
When the month of May arrives, and all danger 
from frost Is over, rs-pot them into 4-inoh or 
5-lnoh pots, aooordinff to their strength, using 
rather more loam than before, and potting 
firmly. Now select a spot out-of-doors on 
which to set them, with a good hard bottom, 
so that worms cannot work into the pots. Plaoe 
the plants thereon in the form of a convenient 
width for watering, &o. Be sure not to orowd 
the plants together, bat allow sufficient spaoe 
for son and air to get freely amongst them. 
The spaoes between the pota should be filled up 
with coal-ashes or Oocoa-nut-fibre. This will 
obviate the excessive use of the watering-pot. 
A piece of board round the edge of the bed will 
keep all neatly in their plaoes. As the plants 
progrMS in growth, keep them well pinched in, 
so as to form oompaot bushes, and in hot weather 
syringe them freely night and morning, and 
be sure they are never dry at the root. This is 
not a plant that reqaires muoh manure, but I 
have found a little soot-water very useful occa¬ 
sionally ; it oaosea the foliage to assume a good 
dark-green colour. By the end of August they 
should be ready for their final shift into the 
pots in whloh they are to bloom, using afzss not 
larger than 6 inches or 7 inohes. About a week 
after they are potted they should reoelve their 
final pinching in, as if this operation is deferred 
to a later date they do not produce suoh fine 
flowers in the spring. Keep them out-of-doors 
until there 1* danger of their being hart by frost, 
and then remove to their winter quarters, whioh 
may be either a pit or a greenhouse, as may be 
convenient; if to the latter, give them the 
coldest end. There will now be little to be 
done beyond attention to waterlog and venti¬ 
lation nntil the spring, when they may bs aided 
by a little weak manure-water, and freely 
syringed until the flowers show colour. By the 
month of Maroh It will be found if these direc¬ 
tions have bean adhered to, that the point of 
every main shoot will prodnoe a flowor-ipiko, 
and that the whole plant will shortly be a blaze 
of golden-yellow bloseoma, fully rewarding the 
onltlvator for his labour. This plant is not 
■ubjeot to inieot peats of any kina, and it oan 
be grown to the greatest perfeotlon in a small 
state without the aid of either stake or tie. 

H. B. 


Camellias. — The time of blooming in 
Camellias Is beet regulated during the growing 
season when, by prolongiog the warm treatment 
that the plants reoeive whilst making their 
growth ana setting their flowers, the buds will 
keep on increasing in size, so that there is not 
muoh difficulty in getting them to open in the 
winter months, or even much earlier, if required, 
at by a continuance of the oloae, warm treatment 
after the setting prooesi is completed, the plants 
may be made to reverse their natural season of 
flowering. By this means, and varying the 
treatment with portions of their stock, some of 
the market growers have an unbroken succes¬ 
sion of Camellia flowers for ten months, the 
first ooming in towards the end of July, whilst 
the lest are not over before the latter part of 
May in the succeeding year. But after the 
planta have been kept cool subsequent to the 
setting of the buds, they are very Impatient of 
heat, any attempt to foroe them Into bloom 


generally ends in the buds dropplog. Yet when 
the flowers are wanted earlier than they would 
oome in a greenhouse temperature, a little heat, 
■ay 46 degs. in the night, may now be given 
the planta without dangsr of the buds 
dropping, provided the atmosphere of the 
house is not allowed to get too dry. This must 
never ooour, even when it becomes naoeesary to 
ose heat to keep out frost. The kinds ohossn 
for having their flowering thus slightly accele¬ 
rated should be varieties that have a natural 
disposition to bloom early, snob as the old 
double striped alba-plena variegate, and others 
that have a like tendency.—T. B. 

2434. — Management of Chinese 
Primulas.—A current of oold air has pro¬ 
bably passed ever year Primulas when the sell 
in the pots was rather dry, and this has caused 
the leaves to eurl. If you keep the plants in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse, where they get 
plenty of light and a moderate supply of air in 
mild weather, and as often as they want water 
yon give them seme stimulating liquid, they will 
flower through the winter and early spring 
months. Most likely there will be a little break 
in the supply of flowers in mid-winter, bat as 
the days lengthen and the natnral temperature 
rises fresh flowers will appear. You must out 
out the old flower-stems as they get exhausted* 
—Practical. 

2431.— Cockscombs dying off —Too 
muoh root-moisture and the shade in whloh 
you plaosd them was no doubt the osnse of 
your plants dying. Cooksoombe are not so 
tender as they look, for I have had them planted 
in beds in the open, where they do very well 
for a few weeks in the middle of the summer; 
but as soon as damp weather oomes they die 
away. Cooksoomba may be kept in a satisfac¬ 
tory condition in the greenhonae in the months 
of July and August, If they get a moderate 
amount of air and the roots are oaref ally attended 
to with regard to moisture, so that they do not 
have too muoh.— Practical. 


2344.—Covering a greenhonae flue.— 
Does it not occur to “Caatleton " that a bed 
made on the flue would quite prevent the radi¬ 
ation of heat, and thus render it praotioally 
useless? The best plan wonld be to grow a 
number of planta of drooping habit, suoh as 
Isolepis gracilis, Tradesoantias, Othonna orastl- 
folia, Ac., along the front of the stage, and If 
this did not prove a sufficient soreen a shelf 
might be fixed a foot or 18 inches above the flue, 
and Ferns, Lycopodiums, and Tradesoantias 
planted in a few Inohes of soil placed on this 
and kept moist.— B. C. R. 


2821 — Clematises In pots.—If the Clematises are 
weakly they may be out down in spring, just before the 
growth breaks away, but not otherwise. They are usually 
propagated In spring and early summer by grafting upon 
roots cf the wild Clematis, which are potted as soon as 
grafted, and kept in a close frame till rooted. I have 
rooted them from outtings in summer, but grafting is the 
bast way.—E. H. 


— These should be out back more or less severely, 
according to the amount of extension required* Outtings 
of young shoots about 4 Inohes long, with a " heel,” root 
readily In a gentle bottom-heat In spring, and soon nudes 
good plants.—B. 0. R. 


2414.— Lilianas from seed.— It Is very easy to raise 
Lillnm auratom from seeds. When I had to pey a 
guinea each for small bulbs of this plant, I raised it from 
seeds, and the bolbi produced flower* In the third season. 
It would icaroely be worth while to rales aeedllrgs now 
that the bulbs oan bs purohcmilco cheaply. Sow thessode 
In pots, and plaoe them In a greenhouse.—J. D. E. 
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ZEBRA PLANTS (MARANTAS). 

Thbbi vary handsome and easily-grown fine 
foliaged plant* are admirably adapted for vases 
In warm ooneervateriea and warm, moist 
ferneries. They grow very fast if potted in a 
mixture of peat, turfy-loam, and oharooal. 
They require a rather high temperature and 
abundance of water both at the roots and 
overhead. They do well for furnishing purposes 
If they are not kept too long in a dry atmosphere. 
Marantaa are very easily increased by division of 
the roots In spring, and the leaves should be fre¬ 
quently sponged to keep them olear of inseote. 
la addition to the two fine kinds here figured, 
others well worth growing are as follows—vis , 
M. albo llneata, M. leuoonenra Massangeana, 
M. ornata, M. plnnata, M. Seemannt, M. 
Veltchl, M. nitons, and the old and well-known 
M. stbrina. We have often been struck with 
the absurdity of the form of vases into which 
some people delight to thrust the flower pots in 
which their favourite plants have been grown, 
so we venture to hope that the annexed engrav¬ 
ings will direct attention to what is good taste, 
and what it not good taste, in the matter of 
plant-vases. In tne vase which holds Maranta 
roseo-piota there is a ohastenees and a beauty of 
outline which oannotfailto please, combined with 
a solidity which harmonises well with the style of 
the plant. The vase which contains the plant of 


HOBBS. 

2435.—Root-pruned Roses.— It Is not 
nsuai lor nurserymen to root-prune Roses before 
they despatch them to customers, nor do I think 
it likely that the plants yon reoeived were 
purposely dealt with In that way unless to 
shorten baok very long roots, which would be 
more beneficial than otherwise. No doubt your 
plants were injared in the conrseof being taken 
from the ground. All that you can do la to 
take greater care of the injured ones next spring 
and summer, and keep them well supplied with 
water in dry weather.—J. 0. C. 

2351. — Roses at Blackheath. — The 
answer to this query mutt depend to a great 
extent upon what part of Blackheath is referred 
to. If this is the north-east, or Greenwich 
side, my advice is “ give it upfor not only is 
smoke very troublesome there, but the soil is 
totally unsuitable for the growth of Roses. In 
the gardens that slope down to the railway 
from Lewisham to Blackheath, a moderate 
amount of suocess may be obtained by the 
exercise of great care and attention, and the 
same may be said of the opposite slope, east of 
Greenwich-park. Bat at the extreme eastern 
end, beyond Blackheath station, Roses will be 
found to snooeed very fairly well with ordinary 
care and good cultivation. In the second and 


after seeing the splendid growths and autumn 
bloom in cottage gardens in Lancashire. In our 
heavy clay soil stable manure is preferred, aa it 
has a better effect in keeping the unotnooi loam 
open. I find that from a yard where the 
horses are littered with the “peat litter" 
answers admirably, especially for Tea Rossi.— 
J. D. E. 

-This depends In some degree upon the character ol 

the soil. In very heavy soil I should prefer well-decayed 
stable-manure; bat for light soil I would rather hive it 
from the cow-byre or pig-sty. Rotten turf le a good 
manure for Roeee, because It never gets sour and produces 
mildew. Ik is possible to overdo it with other manure, but 
with old turf never.—E. H. 

-There is nothing equal to good farmyard or half- 

decayed stable-manure for Korea Crushed bones are 
undoubtedly very beneficial, and so. In a minor derm, 
are soot, fish-manure, and other substances; but no ooe 
material, or combination of materials even, tford neb 
good and lasting effects as the produce of the stable whan 
in a suitable condition. —B, C. R. 

Another word on Bourbon Roses. - 

It should have oeen said in Gardxmsg, 
Nov. 12 th, page 491, that of the seventy-one sorti 
©flared in 1S52 only five of them figure In the 
list of eight twenty years later. Some Hybrid 
Bourbons have been introduced, but m? 
experience of those is that they have not 
fulfilled their early promise. New sorts bred 
through Sir Joseph Paxton, which is most pro- 
lifio of large healthy seed-pods, ought to succeed. 
This Rose never falls, and Is lees liable t« get 



MaranU roseo-picta. 



Maranta iaociata. 


M aranta f asoiata, on the contrary, consists of 
a clumsy, heavy saucer, partly supported by a 
thick piece of stick and partly by tbe tail of a 
pig-headed or pug-headed fish, which is grace- 
folly reclining his snout and two of his four ears 
upon a raised onshion. Such a zoological 
monstrosity may be amusing to some people, 
who may also find something to laugh at in the 
anatomical impossibility of any nth or fish- 
shaped creature standing upon its bead and 
supporting a heavy weight on its tail, not to 
mention its double allowance of aural appen¬ 
dages ; but we doubt if it would be possible to 
suggest any form of vase more out of character 
with the beautiful plant which it contains than 
this particular vase most appear to the eye of 
good taste. 

Double - flowered Chinese Plum 
(Promts sinensis fl.-pi.).—This is a very p r etty 
plant, the preceding summers shoots coming 
clothed from end to end with double mm firm ills 
flowers, that, similar to thooe of the Peutzla, 
are very effective no the plants, and equally 
useful for cutting. To have this Prunut in nice 
condition for pot work the shoots should be cut 
back annually after blooming, so us to have them 
compact and bushy —T. B. 

«417 —Cote nebee for potting pnrpo? ee.—Thr 
Mtiee, mixed wlta enoh light nnr.Unc material as derived 
vegsSahlv t>rasa, will Ac more harm than p-ood, as it will 
oanar the material r-> ratals too it monitor* than Is desfr 
abl* for any plant von air Hkelvto frrtm tn It Yon had 
bg^SDhwitet* a_ mair silver sand for She ashes- 
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third situations mentioned, only Gloire de Dijon, 
Homers, Ai met VIbert, Alfred Colemh, General 
Jacqneminot, Duke of Edinburgh, Dr. Andry, 
John Hopper, La France, Magna CCarta, 
Baroness Rothschild, Mdme. V. Verdier, Paul 
Nerou, Senatenr Vaisse, Victor Verdier, and 
some of the hardiest of the Ayrshire and Bour¬ 
bon kinds. In the last-mentioned locality all 
but the most delicate Tea and H. P. Roses may 
be grown. Use plenty of manure, keep the 
foliage dean, and do not prune too hard. 
-B. C. R. 

243S.— -Coup d'Hebft Rose not flower¬ 
ing.—The reaeon of ycmr Rose not flowering 
is probably because the wood does not get suffi¬ 
ciently ripened to do so, owing to its being 
grown in a north aspect. There are plenty ol 
Roses hardy enough to live and make good 
growth when trained to north walla, and Coup 
d’Hcbe is one of them, bat they rarely flower 
satisfactorily. If yon remove your plant to a 
wanner aspect it will no doubt flower well. 
When 1 read yonr query the first time a doubt 
arose in my mind w nether or not the Rose itself 
had died, and yon were cultivating the stook 
on whioh it seas budded, and I do not feel quite 
convinced on the point now ; anyway, the reason 
of yonr not getting any flowers arises from one 
of these causes.—J. C. C. 

2319.— Manure for Rases —For light 
soils cow or pig-manure Is the beat far Roses. 
Indeed, I have an idea that pig is the best, 


wild than any other Rose known to the wriw 

—C. E. _ 

Banking up a lire—I have just m^ e 
what, to me, is a most welcome discovery, sod 
I can but think the information oommusia^ 
through yonr widely circulated magazine wil 
be acceptable, especially to amateurs like >mj- 
self. About a fortnight since I commence: ‘ 
fire in my conservatory, heated by a Loughbore 
No. 1 stove, and at night banked it up via 
sawdust and dust coal about equal portion*, 
sprinkled with about a gill of paraffin and »» 
mixed together. To my surprise it kept v^ 1 
alight till four the next afternoon. Last ni|- : 
I repeated the experiment, banking up my 
at 7 30; this morning I found a good fire *» 
S ©’clock. During the morning I jnst run tj* 
poker in two or three times. 1 was out all tb< 
afternoon, but on coming home at 5.45 fo®w 
it still nicely alight, and a little feeding.** 
made up a brisk fire. I am sure this viil W 
very welcome intelligence to many amateur*, 
and perhaps some of them may improve upon 
—D. N*v*. 

Destroying moles —l oannot isC 
Sc poison the molt* that came into your srazdsL, f 31 1 • ‘ 
pour umf tar intn their runip I wntun * _ 

i will not he troubled with then, lone. Whit v*w' 
do is to find out where they enter the {raidM aofl 
tar at that point first - Bur Gardktcu. ,, 

- Mole* readily evade the trap is sob . 

thev arow a path, or hard pier* of rround talc 
find tbe run with a painted iron rod, insert tte 
success will be alioeot iMOfcUn.—-L. C. E. 
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A GOOD FUMIGATOR, 


GAS AND GREENHOUSE.—IV. 


Most of the patent and other fnmigatora pur¬ 
chased by horticulturists seem to share one 
common fate. After the first few trials they 
are generally consigned to a dusty shelf in the 
tool-house or potting-shed, and we gladly use 
an old cinder riddle, or even a perforated 
flower-pot instead. I look on a complicated 
fumigator as perfectly useless where large 
numbers of houses are to be smoked in as short 
a time as possible. They may amuse an ama¬ 
teur, but professional gardeners in general 
despise them. An old riddle answers much 
better; but the accompanying figure will give 
an excellent idea of a fumigator not often met 
with, although one of the yery best contrivances 
extant. It is made of wrousht-iron, and of any 
size from 1 foot to 3 feet In diameter. When the 
Tobacco, or better still Tobacco-rag, is onoe 
lighted it burns quite freely without any blow¬ 
ing, and rives off a dense volume of smoke in a 
remarkably short time. It is easily set at work 
by placing a few glowing embers from the stoke¬ 
hole fire on the bottom and sprinkling damp 
Tobaooo or •‘rag'* over them. When fairly 
alight the fumes may be cooled by spreading a 
damp sheet of either osarse tiffany or hexagon 
netting over the handle, letting it fall loosely 
around the sides. This last precaution Is 
worth adopting In the case of Ferns 
when throwing up their young fronds, 
or for suoh Orohids as Odontoglosaums and 
Masdevallias, both being apt to be injured fay 
hot smoke. A word on •* Tobacco-rag ’* may not 
be out of plaoe. This material is produoed in 
considerable quantities by the Tobaooo manu¬ 
facturers ef Manchester, Liverpool, and other 



A simple and good fumigator. 


large towns, and is both cheaper and better than 
any other material used for fumigating, if we 
exoept the pure bonded Tobaooo used at Kew 
and other Government plaoes. Tobaooo papers 
arc, as a rule, bad, as they burn too quickly and 
aooroh everything near them. The tenderest 
exotics will bear the densest cloud of Tobaooo- 
smoke imaginable, providing it Is oooL It is 
tile beat from oombustion, not the narootio, 
that injures them, causing the leaves to curl 
like paper, owing to excessive evaporation, 
lebaooo-water is well-known to be a fertiliser, 
and plants look fresher and greener after fumi¬ 
gation, if the smoke has not been too hot. I 
have had practical experience of the above as 
a simple and effective fumigator, and can 
thoroughly reoommend it. B. 


Violets. —Violets have been plentiful out-oi 
doors during the autumn, but they only continu 
for * time, and if a frame or frames have no 
already been filled with plants to come in latex 
no time should be lost In getting them in. 1 
UJtie warmth, suoh as a moderate bed of leave 
Will give, greatly assists the plants, especially 
When the time is thus far advanced. Eigh 
or 9 inohes of moderately free, open soi 
should be laid on the leaves in which to tun 
out the plants. Avoid orowding them too dost 
together, as there is nothing gained by it 
planting rive a good watering, and pu 
withe lights, admitting air in the daytime pro 
portionate to the state of the weather.—T. B. 



Experiment No . 2.—Eighty feet of 3-inch pipe.—Night, 


Time. 

Pressure 
of gas. 

Air 

outside. 

1 

Water 
in degs. 

Taken at 

Meter 
indication 
In feet of 
gas. 

Duration 
of experi¬ 
ment 

Consumption 
per hour in 
feet of gas. 

Cost in 
pence per 
day of 

24 hours. 

6 p.m, 
9 p.m. 

11 

o o 

S3 

64 

69 

Tap D. 

21 

58 

3 hours. 

12-3 

12 


Experiment No. 3.—Eighty feet qf 3-inch pipe.—Night. 


4 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

*8 

t 32° 
32° 

64 

! 60 

i 

Thermo¬ 
meter A 
In diagram 

91-5 

97*1 

1 hour. 

i 

5-6 

5 

Experiment No. 4 .—Eighty feet of 3-inch pipe.—Night 

10 p.m 

B 

32° : 

90 

Thermo- 

469 




to 

8 a.m. 

B 

34° 

62 

' meter A. 

543 

10 hours. 

' 7*4 

l ^ 


Experiment No. 10.- 

—Eighty feel of 3 inch pipe.—Night and Day. 


5 p.m 
8 p.m. 

1 w 

TO 

41° 

40° 

66 

65 

Thermo. A 
Ditto i 

860 

892 

• 3 hours 

10*60 A 

10*1 

8 a.m. 

« 

42° 

64 

Ditto 

997 

12 night 
hours. 

8 76 B 

84 


Experiment No. 2 .—Result: That with a 
consumption of 12*3 feet of gas, costing just 
one shilling per day, the temperature of the 
pipes may be kept 22 degs. to 29 degs. above 
the outer air. Note .—In this experiment the 
i-Inoh gas service was reduoed by £-tnoh nozzle 
and 3 feet of g red rubber pipe. 

Experiment No. 3 .—Result: That when the 
air outside is frosty (32 degs.) a consumption of 
5 feet or 6 feet per hour allows the pipes to cool 
slowly. 

Experiment No. 4 —Result: On a run of 
10 night hours with frost outside the heat of 
the pipes fell from 90 degs. to 62 degs., when 
7 feet of gas was burnt, but at the end of the 
experiment they were 28 degs. above the air 
outside. Having now settled all preliminaries, 
and expunged as nearly as may be the various 
conditions that by their inconstancy might 
render my observations fallacious, I made and 
reoorded various experiments, all bearing on 
the subjeot before us, but with the details of 
which Ineed not trouble the readers of Garden¬ 
ing, but pass on to the record ef experiment 
No. 10. 

Experiment No. 10.— Result: The first (A) 
result is that on a pressure of 15 —19 the con¬ 
sumption of gas being about equal to lOd. per 
diem, a strong wind blowing ana oold rain 10*60 
feet per hour allowed the water to cool 1 deg 
only in 3 hours, while the consumption of 8| 
feet per hour (B> in the calmer night hours 
kept the water praotioally at a uniform tempera¬ 
ture, and 22 degs. to 25 degs. above the outside 
air. Without further tabulation ef the figures, 
let me here state suooinotly the result of some 
other experiments made with the same appara¬ 
tus, and under the same conditions. 

Experiment No. 11.— Result: 105 feet burned 
in the 12 night hours allowed the pipes to cool 
4 degs. (66 degs. to 62 degs.), while the tempera¬ 
ture outside fell from 41 degs. to 38 degs. 

Experiment No. 12.— Result: On a 24 hours’ 
run without touching the regulator tap the 
12 day hours showed a consumption of 109 feet, 
and a rise of 5 degs. (62 degs. to 67 degs.), the 
air outside being 38 degs. only, and the 12 night 
hours a fall of 2 degs. (67 degs. to 65 degs.) on 
a consumption of 113 feet. 

Experiment No. 13—Showed again a rise 
of 6 degs. of heat on a consumption of 110 feet 
in the 12 night hours, the pipes maintaining an 
average of 25 degs. above the outside air. 

Experiment No. 14.—Here on a consumption 
of 207 feet in a run of 22 hours the pipes main¬ 
tained a temperature averaging 70 degs., and 
33 above the outside air. 

Experiment No 15.—The result obtained 
was that burning 103 feet in the 12 night hours 
at a pressure of the fall of temperature in 
the pipes was 10 degs., the outside air falling 


8 degs. in the same time; yet the pipes were 
28 degs. above the outside air. 

Conclusion.— Although this course ef experi¬ 
ments has opened up ne novel theories, nor 
aimed at any novel results, It enables me to 
offer a very material contribution to the 
literature of the subjeot under discussion, and 
shows that the popular Idea of the exoesslve cost 
of gas as applied to heating greenhouses is In¬ 
correct ana exaggerated; that gas may well be 
employed, and at an expense by no means pro¬ 
hibitory for purposes of heating the tens of 
thousands of small glasshouses that are scat¬ 
tered throughout the land. Certainly, where 
it is neoeasary to call in the services of a man- 
say, at fid. per hour—-to do the necessary stoking 
for a multi-tubular, saddle, or other form of ooke 
or coal stove, serving only some 50 feet or so of 
3-inoh pipe, gas—say, at 3s. or 3s. fid. per 
thousand—is the cheaper fuel; but it must be 
applied wisely and well. Ne •• rough and 
tumble ” arrangement of an iron gas-pipe, with a 
few holes drilled in it by the village blacksmith 
will be found economical or effective. In this 
matter, as la so many others, what is worth 
doing is worth doing well. With gas ef average 
quality, applied skilfully, 80 feet ol 3-inoh water- 
pipe may be kept at a temperature ef about 
30 degs. above the outside air at an expense not 
exceeding la. per day of 24 hours when the price 
of gas is about 4d. per 100 cubic feet. This is 
a result well worth remembering. 

W. Lane Sear. 


2820.—Fresh tan as manure.— I fancy 
the value of tan as a manure Is not sufficiently 
appreciated, but it ought not to be used fresh 
from the tan pits. It should either be used to 
promote a bottom heat in pits for twelve 
months or be allowed to decay for twelve 
months out-of-doors. It answers well for 
Strawberries, and most plants root freely into It 
when it is used in a heated pit. It is excellent 
in a fresh state to spread thiokly on the sur¬ 
face of the ground around Gooseberry bushes, as 
It undoubtedly kills the larvie of the Gooseberry 
caterpillar.—J. D. E. 

- “ Fred ” enquires if fresh tan should be 

dug into the soil as a manure. Well, I oannot 
give him much enoouragement to expeot great 
things from its use, as I believe the manorial 
properties are small, and tan, or anything so 
nearly allied to wood as the bark of a tree is, is 
liable to create fungus, and thereby do as much 
harm as good ; in f aot, many gardeners will not 
use it at all in the garden, and in bygone years 
when tan was largely used for plunging 
material in Pine culture I have seen great piles 
of old tan laying outside gardens as useless 
material, and It was generally disposed of by 
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being carted out on the meadows in winter so 
as to get entirely deoayed on the surface ; as I 
need hardly say that there are some manorial 
properties in all vegetable snbstanoes that will 
decay, bat I could not recommend the use of 
tan for burying in the soil,—J. G. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN* 

HOW I GREW MY TOMATOES. 
Nearly a year before this date (November 4) 
I had a piece of ground trenohed two spits deep, 
working into the soil a good dressing of rotten 
manure, burnt rubbish, and yellow subsoil 
from the bottom of a pit. In February I planted 
my seeds in pots and started them in a home¬ 
made propagator, heated by an oil-stove. The 
sorts were General Grant, Laxton’s open-air 
(dwarf), Wonder from Italy, a yellow smooth 
variety which I suspect to be Golden Qaeen, 
and a smooth brick-red-coloured one, which 
came to me from the American prairie. Several 
times my seedlings got badly frozen, all the 
best being killed and the others crippled. The 
survivors I put into thumb-pots, then into 
60’s, and finally into 48’s, planting them at 
each shift as deep as the pot would allow. 
Having brought them along as well as I could 
in a cold frame and hardened them off, I 
planted them out during the first week of June 
with intervals of about a foot, in rows 2 feet or 
a little more apart, putting them in up to the 
strongest pair of leaves in holes dug at the 
bottom of little pita. As the plants grew the 
pita were gradually filled up. Tims treated the 
planta branched out abundantly at the ground 
level, and required no water till quite late in 
the blazing summer. Stopping and pinohing- 
out I entirely omitted for at least two months, 
then I removed a few of the weakest laterals, 
and about the middle or end of September I out 
away almost all the foliage and all the growth 
beyond such fruits as seemed likely to come to 
good. I did no staking, but let the vines 
sprawl about as they chose on Pea-sticks, 
which I laid thickly between the rows. The 
plants were not too thick; they fruited 
abundantly, and Tomatoes with us were as 
plentiful as Potatoes with a greengrooer. I 
could not decide which was the best of the 
sorts, but inclined to prefer the yellow one, 
which combined good devour and fecundity 
with beauty of form and colour beyond the 
others. General Grant and Lax ton bore abun¬ 
dantly, and were of excellent flavour, but their 
irregular shape is a defect. The little Wonder 
clot led its long vines with duster after cluster 
of elegant fruits, some of them Pear-shaped, 
others like an elongated little Orange. The 
former had a tendency to go diseased which I 
did not see in the latter. All the fruits of 
Wonder have a thick, fleshy skin, which makes 
them excellent for bottling whole, but net so 
good for salads. The least satisfactory were 
the brick-red ones, of whioh a considerable 
majority went diseased. A few, very few, of 
the yellow ones also showed disease-spots, 
but none of the General Grant or Laxton. I 
find by experience that Tomatoes grown under 
glass have not half the flavour of those from 
the open air. To grow them well, it is essential 
to have strong, hardy, forward plants at the 
time of putting them out; mine were not half 
big enough. I believe in liberal treatment as 
opposed to the starvation theory, and in letting 
them make all the growth they will, at any- 
rate until quite late in the season, when the 
fruit needs exposure. So far from stopping and 
lopping causing the plants to throw their 
strength into fruiting, I believe it causes them 
to redouble their energies to make vine. Abun¬ 
dance of air is desirable, yet mine seemed none 
the worse for having pots of Chrysanthemums 
plunged between the rows until the Tomato- 
bushes were a foot high and began to tumble 
about, when the Pea-stioks were laid among 
them. Flavus. 


Large Potatoes —In Gardening Illu 
trated, November 6th, p. 477, re “Lari 
Potatoes.” a friend of mine, Mr. Willis 
Collins, Luton, near Chatham, Kent, lifted 
fine crop of White Elephant variety. The on 
produced 10 sacks of flue tubers from 9 rods 
Und, each sack 1 £cwt. One father weight 
^lb. 10 oz , and three o ter i £jld|edto this oi 


weighed 9 lb. 4J oz Also at Chilham Castle 
Gardens, near Canterbury, one White Elephant 
Potato weighed 2 lb. 9 oz.— Amateur. 

— I beg to inform 11 J. 0., Auldearn, Nairnshire, N.B.." 
that a large Potato was dug up and li to be seen at Hatfield, 
Herts, weighing 4 lb. 1 os , and of handsome shape.—A. 8. 
OaXFSBLIi. 

-Seeing in Gardening, Nov. 6 th, p. 477, a note from 

“ J. 0., Auldearn, Nairnshire,” asking If anyone can beat 
hie Potato weighing 2 lb. 2 oz , I beg to eay my friend 
Mr. Penlnstan, of Middle Raeen, Lincolnshire, has one 
8 lb. 1 oz , another 8 lb , and many between 2 lb. and 8 lb. 
in weight. He called them Jamb] Potatoes.—P. M., 
Bltham. 

-Under the above heading one cf your Scottish cor¬ 
respondents mentions a Potato weighing 2 lb. 2 oz , and 
asks oan any Eoglish grower bsat this in reply, about a 
fortnight ago there was dug up in a labourer's garden at 
Walnfleet, Lincolnshire, a White Elephant Potato which 
weighed exactly 3 lb , and I should not be eurprisod if a 
larger ore wae turned up before all are gathered in.— 
0. 8. Dixon. 

2297.—Manurlog a vegetable garden.-"C B." 
must remember that If the soli of his garden Is a oold 
olay, lime la poison to It—W. H. 


PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 

One of the ohief reasons why so many people 
fall in growing good Asparagus is that it is 
planted too thickly. The annexed illustration 
well shows how strong and free is its growth 
when planted thinly. For some years I have 
cultivated Asparagus on this system, and I 
always plant in rows 4 feet asunder, and from 
2J feet to 3 feet apart in the rows, and I find it an 
infinitely better plan to crowding three rows into 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from Nov. 19l/i 
to Nov. 2fcA. 

Pruned fruit-trees ; I am a believer In autumn-pronin:, 
especially of Apples and Pears and buih froita The 
orchard trees receive a look over every autumn, and if a 
1 branch requires to be out out it is removed ; but no more 
is done than Is necessary. I believe In cutting out the 
branches when small rather than permit the bead of s 
young tree to be orowded. If young trees are properly 
attended to there will be a less number of large branches 
to out out later on. Bush fruits are worked on the same 
principle of thinning out the branches, but not shortenin? 
muoh. Unnailed Peaches and Nectarines; the wood U 
well ripened, and leaving the young shoots away from the 
wall tends to harden the bads and keeps them in check, 
and the later the bloesoms are in opening the better it U 
for them, as a rule. The trees will not be pruned till the 
buds are starting in February. Transplanted a number of 
rather large Yew-trees ; these are among the best of ever¬ 
greens to transplant. I have at various times moved e 
large number of good-sized specimens, both with and 
without balls. If I cannot obtain a good ball I like to get 
as many roots as possible, and spread them in the new 
soil with care, not altogether on one level but In layers, 
so that soil may be well furnished. Planted a group ol 
Scarlet Oaks, three trees placed in a triangle. Levelled 
ground and laid down turf. Made new walks, laying in • 
good foundation of drainage materials; when walks in 
very weedy It is a sure sign they have been badly made. 
Swept up leaves and rolled lawns and walks; the roller 
now should bs used frequently to keep the plaoe neat sod 
orderly. Planted four groups of dwarf Roses on Gnee, 
two being Teas and two Perpetuate. Planted large quan¬ 
tities of Primroses In shrubbery, especially among the new 
groups. Planted several of the flower-beds temporarily 
with email shrubs; others are furnished with bulbs and 
annuals, &o. Moved a number of Roses in pots Into fcro- 
ing-house; the plants have had a special preparation. 
Lilacs and other similar plants are coming on gently to 



A root of Asparagus showing the advantage of thin planting 


a bed 4 feet vide. To those who have not yet 
tried this plan, I may suggest that now is a 
good time to begin operations. Choose an open, 
sunny pieoe of ground and well manure it; 
then bastard trenoh it, working part of the 
manure into the lower spit; after the trenching 
is finished no more Is needed till planting time ; 
then mark out the ground as for Celery, with 
this difference, the trenohee need not be more than 
3 inches deep. The ridge of soil oan be cropped 
with Lettuoee, Frenoh Beans, or any amall crop, 
until the Asparagus is thoroughly established, 
when there will be no room for other crops. 
In order to have the right kind of plant# for 
planting, the best way U to grow sufficiest to 
enable one to select the most pro mi sing, as a 
good percentage of fine heads depends upon the 
right kind of plant being ohosen in the first 
instance— i t. % in the one-year-old stage. When 
the young plants have made growth 2 inohes 
in length the last week in Maroh or early in 
April, then is 

The time to take them up for planting, 
ohoosing those that have one or two stout shoots 
in preferenoe to those that have a greater 
quantity of weaker growths. My impression Is 
that the plants whioh show the greatest vigour 
in their early stages maintain it throughout 
their whole existence, and what is of great im¬ 
portance to the cultivator is the fact that auoh 
plants bear bat few if any seeds. 

The best manures for Asparagus are moder¬ 
ate dressings of salt, seaweed (If obtainable), 
bone dust, and burnt vegetable refuse, all ex¬ 
cellent fertilisers. W. A. 


take the place of the Chrysanthemums, Ac , by-andby. 
Shifted double Olneratiae into larger pota; they are grow¬ 
ing in a cool bouse where the froel is only juel kepi oat 
Stirred the eoil among the Lettuoee coming on In frame* 
Potted up Lily of the Valley for forcing ; we grow oor c« n 
root*. 1 do not say they are as fine aa the Imported; bat 
we have plenty of eplkee, and there is a considerable 
economy in it, whioh is an Important consideration. The 
early vinery li now open night and day to rest the Vlnr. 
aa fully ai possible; we are using a little fire for Isle 
house to keep up a temperature of about 50 dags, to 
65 degs. at night. Removed all falling leaves as they 
dropped, or, in some oases, anticipating ihelr fall; fallen 
leaves In a house encourage damp and dust If allowed to 
remain. Fumigated plant-house as a precautionary 
measure; the season ia at hand when mare fire will be re¬ 
quir'd, and, If any Inseote are present, they will gi»* 
trouble ; thrlps are sometimes troublesome on Crotons rod 
other things In stove, whioh a fumigation now mav pre¬ 
vent. Sowed Amerioan Wonder Peas and planted early 
Long-pod Beans on south border: very often this early 
sowing turns out a suooese, and It Is worth a trial. It k 
no use sowing on wet, cold laud. Filled a bed In Hart* 
room-house with Rhubarb roots, half being early Llnnwua 
and half Victoria. Planted part of a bed with Seakals 
roots. Potted enough Aahtop Potatoes to plant a three- 
light trims, one tuber In a large 60 sized pot Planted a 
number of 8-inch pote with Frenoh Beane, the kind be Ini 
Paragon ; the pota werehalf-fllled with turfy-loam and old 
manure, with enough drainage In the bottom to paw the 
surplus water away freely. Six Beans were planted ia 
each pot, and they were covered about an inoh deep 
Beane must havs a genial temperature at night of 60 degs. 
and a light position. Oar old plants of Criterion Tomato 
are still bearing freely, eo I shall keep them going till 
Christmas, and then out with them to make room for tbs 
young plants now oomiog on to succeed. 


Greenhouse. 

Shrubby Speedwells (Veronicas).— Among* t 
the various plants that are all but hardy In 
the milder parte oi England, and that 
when required for blooming in pots do best 
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whan planted out-of-doors in anmmer t are 
several of the shrubby Veronicas. They are 
mnoh leaa liable to injury from early autumn 
froata than moat aabjeota that are made to do 
duty in thia way, Conaaquently, when green* 
houses, oold pita, and framea are crowded with 
Plante, aa they uanally are in autumn, the 
Veronicas will do left out longer than moat 
thinga. Yet any that atill remain outaide ahould 
now be taken up, potted, and got under oover; 
for in many oaaea the flower-spikes will be far 
advanced, and if keen froit ocoura the bloom 
will be injured. If the roota were prepared 
for lifting by being cut well in, aa adviaed a 
while baok, the planta will take up with a 
oompaot maaa of aotive fibrea that will admit 
of their being got into pota that are pro¬ 
portionate in aize to that of the planta 
without having to reduoe the balls, or unduly 
compress the roota, whioh if too muoh 
interfered with when the flowera are 
prominent is apt to injure them. The roota of 
theae Veronioaa are not auaoeptible of harm 
from the preaence of an amount of water in the 
aoil that would kill many planta; oonaequently, 
a good aoaking ahould be given aa aoon aa 
the potting it completed. Thia aection of 
Veronicaa ia now repreaented by a good many 
aorta that are all free flowerera, but they differ a 
good deal in the aize the planta attain, from the 
miniature V. Little Gem, to V. An deraoni, and 
the Willow-leaved variety V. aalioifolla; the 
laat ia a weaker grower than V. Anderaoni. The 
two laat named kinda are amongat the beat of 
the winter bloomera. 


Hardy shrubs for forcing. —The different 
kinda of hardy ahruba that anawer for flower¬ 
ing In pota during the early months of the year 
add muoh to the appearance of greenhouses, 
whioh, if they do not oontain a fairly 
representative oollection of greenhouse planta, 
often have a somewhat bare look after Chrysan¬ 
themums have done blooming and are cleared 
away • For beginners in plant culture under 
this section of shrubs has many advantages. 
They are easily managed, very effective when in 
flower, so that many of them do not suffer 
by comparison with the more delicate green¬ 
house apeoiea and varieties, and they may either 
be forced in heat, or allowed to come on slowly 
with no more warmth than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse. Planta to be used in thia way 
ahould now be procured and potted, as frost, 
that would delay their being taken up, might at 
any time occur. 

Japanese Snow Flower (Deutzla gracilis). 
—Thia littlb Japanese ahrub ia one of the beat 
of all hardy subjects for blooming in pots. It 
is one of the freest flowerera, and after the past 
dry summer the shoots are more than usually 
full of buds. The plant does best when it ia 
grown altogether in pota, particularly if it can 
have a little extra warmth during the time it ia 
making growth after blooming. When the 
growth ia completed the plants should be turned 
out-of-doors; treated in thia way they keep on 
improving and increasing in size. 

Andromedas — Several of the Andromedas 
flower well in pots; when placed under glass 
the white oolour of the flowera is much purer 
than in the open air. The two best for 
using in the way under notice are A. florl- 
bunda, an exceptionally dose, oompaot grower 
that flowers freely in a small state—the erect 
spikes of bell-shaped flowers produoed from 
the extremities of the ahoota are not unlike 
those of Lily of the Valley—and A. japonica, a 
lovely plant, not yet so much grown aa it deserves 
to be; the flowera come much better under glass 
than in the open air, where, from Ita habit of 
blooming before the spring froata are over, they 
often get injured. Even with no more protec¬ 
tion than that of a oold pit or frame, with 
enough covering towards apring to keep 
the ttfuU* 11 ^ r ° m Setting frozen, it flowera 

Laurustinus.— This old plant la too well 
known to require any thing being said about it 
further than that ita flowers are much purer in 
oolour under glass than in the open air. It 
answers alike for foraing in moderate heat or 
for ooming on slower in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture. It looks beat In the shape of dwarf 
standards with bushy heads and clean sterna; it 
may be had in this form, as planta of thia de 
soription can be had ready grown for the pur¬ 
pose. With a fair amount, of attention after 
they have bloomed they/wifl ,gq oe for many 
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years improving in size and in their ability to 
produoe increased quantities of flowera. 

The Plaitbd-lsaved Snowball (Viburnum 
plioatum). — The old Snowball-tree ia well 
known aa one of the commonest shrubbery 
planta. The flowers of V. plicatum are similar 
in appearanoe to the old kind; they are pro¬ 
duced in opposite pairs over a considerable 
length of the preceding summer’s ahoota. The 

lant is a profuse bloomer and in every way a 

eairable aubjeot for flowering in pota. 

Hardy white-flowered Hydrangea (Hy¬ 
drangea paniculate grandiflora).—Until of late 
years, during whioh this Hydrangea has been 
uaed branch quantities by those who grow flower¬ 
ing ahruba for Covent-garden, this plant was 
comparatively little known. Yet it ia one of 
the beat and moat effective hardy aubjeota that 
will submit to thia kind of treatment, answering 
equally aa well for moderate forcing aa it doea 
when let to come on later in cool quarters. 
There are few thinga that give auoh an amount 
of bloom in proportion to the size of the 
plants. Ita large, erect, lengthened panicles 
of flower are a purer white when opened indoors 
than when they expand in the open air. Well¬ 
shaped little plants fully set with flower-buds 
are now to be had ready prepared for blooming 
in pota. If ordinary amall bush-shaped plants, 
auoh aa are to be had in the nurseries, are uaed, 
shapely examples, well fumiahed with flower 
buds, ahould be chosen. 

Azalea mollis. —Thia distinct and hand¬ 
some aection of Azaleas turns out to be better 
adapted for pot culture than for flowering 
out-of-doors, tor though quite hardy the natural 
disposition of the plants to bloom before the 
spring froata are over is auoh as to render them 
liable to injury. They are free flowerera, ao 
that by ohooslng plants that are well fumiahed 
with buds a large amount of bloom can be had 
from comparatively small examples. When 
forced, an intermediate temperature of 50 dege. 
or 55 dega. in the night is muoh better than 
more heat, as if at all hurried the flowera 
will be short-lived, not lasting either on the 
planta, or when out more than half the time 
they ahould. 

Ghent Azaleas.— Though the flowera of thia 
well-known race of Azaleas are leas massive 
than those of the mollis varieties, atill there ia 
amongat them a greater range of colour, and 
the flowera are alike effective on the planta or 
when out. 

Choisya tsrnata. —In this we have a com¬ 
paratively new introduction, alike distinct in 
its flowera and foliage. It is more than likely 
that the plant will not be quite hardy in many 
parts of England; but it doea well out-of-doora 
in summer, and bears moderate forcing well, or 
it will come on later in a greenhouse. 

Rhododendrons. —Some of the varieties of 
Rhododendron stand unsurpassed amongst hardy 
aubjeota for forcing ; but when to be uaed in thia 
way varieties ahould be chosen that are inolined 
to bloom early, aa the aorta that are naturally 
late-flowerera move very slowly in heat. The 
greatest drawback to the use of Rhododendrons 
for the purpose under notioe ia that the ball of 
earth which their roota lay hold of ia often ao 
large in proportion to the size of the planta 
that when they are potted there is no 
resource, except using pots that are too 
large to look well, or of cutting away 
the roota to an extent that reduces the 
strength of the plants,; nevertheless, their decora¬ 
tive value la such aa to make them indispensable 
where a display of hardy flowera in pota is re¬ 
quired. The planta thus briefly noticed are the 
best amongst the hardy kinda that are used for 
foroing; by their aid, and that of a good selec¬ 
tion of forced bulbs and herbaceous planta that 
oan be induced Ifo flower in pota during the 
winter and early spring months, a good display 
may be kept up with comparatively few green¬ 
house subjects. Amateurs who have not had 
much experience in plant-growing will do well 
to bear |in mind that when planta of thia de¬ 
scription are forced in the short, dull days of 
winter, one of the first essentials is to give 
them all the light that ia possible by keeplna'them 
well up to the glass, without whioh tue flowera 
will be wanting in the substance necessary to 
enable them to last. Aa muoh moisture ahould 
be used in the house or pit in which they are 
brought into bloom aa will keep the atmosphere 
slightly humid, avoiding the steaming condition 
sometimes given under the mistaken idea that 


it ia requisite for the full development of the 
flowera, whereas it makea them ao soft and 
flabby that they have little endurance in them. 
For a like reason the ayringe must not be used 
too frequently; a sprinkling overhead onoe 
a-day ia enough. Keep the aoil fairly moist, 
not too wet. The Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and 
Andromedas ahould be potted in peat, if this Is 
procurable, aa the object with them, aa with 
the other thinga named, ahould be to grow them 
on after blooming, ao aa to get them in a state 
for again doing duty in [pots. There Is no diffi¬ 
culty in this, providing they are fairly at¬ 
tended to after tney have done flowering. 

Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Planting deciduous trees and shrubs.— 
All the summer-leafing thinga may be moved 
with success and safety now. Take the plants 
up carefully, with as many roota aa possible, 
and with balls of earth, if the aoil ia of a holding 
nature; make large holes, ao that the roots may 
be spread out straight. Long, naked roots 
ahould be shortened baok to induce fibrea 
to break out. All plants which have muoh 
top, and likely to be awayed about with the 
wind, should be secured in aome way. Those 
plants having several branohes, and whioh are 
difficult to stake, may be made safe if weighted 
over the roota. If stones are grouped round 
the atom they will keep the plant steady very 
often better than if a number of stakes had 
been inserted round, and in the case of a ohoioe 
ahrub or small, bushy tree the trouble is not 
muoh if the atones oan be had. 

White-flowered shrubs, such aa white 
Lilac, Guelder Rose, and the Philadelphus or 
Mock Orange, or 8yringa, are very effective. 
Among evergreens a group of white Lilacs of 
considerable size springing out of a base of 
evergreens always attracts notioe. They 
want a little help in the way of pruning oooa- 
aionally, or they get rough and unwieldy in 
aize. The apring is the proper time to prune. 
After flowering ia over out out some of the 
rough, long ahoota, and a new growth will 
apring up that will mature flower-buds for the 
following season. Any rough specimens may 
be put into shape now, and this remark applies 
also to the Guelder Rose, Syringe, and moat of 
the deoiduoua flowering shrubs, on the prin¬ 
ciple of better late than to have thinga ugly 
and untidy. 

Manuring flower-beds.— Planta grown for 
their flowera require support in the shape of 
manure, though not to the same extent as 
vegetables, aa with the latter auooulenoy is 
nearly always an absolute necessity. In digging 
the beds now, whether planted with bulbs and 
other spring-blooming planta or not, the aoil 
ahould be put into proper condition. Beds in¬ 
tended for Pelargoniums next season will not 
require anything of a stimulating nature, unless 
the soil is very poor; but Calceolarias, Violas, 
Dahlias, Verbenas, and Stooks, Asters, Zin¬ 
nias, &c., should be well provided for. 

Planting Roses. —This is the best season for 
planting, and where the beds were prepared 
before the late rains the planta will go in well 
now. In selecting the planta it is better to pay 
a little more for those which are healthy and 
strong. I give below a list of good garden 
Roses, well adapted for the beginner. 

List of Roses for bmall gardens A. K. 
Williams, Baroness Rothschild, Beauty of 
Waltham, Captain Christy, Charles Lefebvre, 
Comtesse de Chabrillant, Dr. Andry, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Glory of Cheshunt, John Hopper, 
Jules Margottin, La France, Mdme. victor 
Verdier, Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, Etienne Levet, 
Marquise de Castellano, M. E. Y. Teas, Paul 
H^ron, Her Majesty, and White Baroness. 
Teas and Noisettes: Gloire de Dijon, Belle 
l^yonnaise, Coquette des Blanches, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Hom^re, Catherine Mermet, The Bride, 
Marie Van Houtte, Souvenir d’un Ami, Mar6- 
thal Niel, William Allen Riohardson, mid 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. The last is a Bour¬ 
bon, but is indispensable in a oollection of this 
kind. 

Damp weather and worms, Ac. —There it 
a heavy instalment of rain due, and conse¬ 
quently there will be a busy time with the slugs 
and snails. Hand-picking early in the morning, 
with dustings of lime and sprinklings of ashes 
among young, tender things, will keep them in 
check. Worms also will be busy rmong young 
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Pinks, Pansies, &o., drawing them into the 
earth u nle ss oloaely watohed. A little lime- 
water poured down their holea will settle them 
or drive them away. 

Fbuit Garden. 

Pruning.— It ia always well to get aa mnoh 
of thia work done before the cold weather 
oomea aa poaaible. Leaving the pruning till 
apring, ao that the birda may help themaelvea 
first, aeema a despairing kind of policy, aa the 
birda may be eaaily circumvented, and with 
bnUfinohea, aa a laat reaonroe we have the gnn. 
Thoae who desire to have plenty of Goose- 
berriea moat not prone too close. Thin the 
branches to let in sunshine and air, but not 
much shortening should be done. A Goose¬ 
berry-bush, pruned on what may be termed the 
natural or oommon-aense plan, need not lose its 
symmetry. The same remarks apply to the 
pruning of black Currants. 

Dwabf Applm on Paradise stocks will not 
require muoh pruning. Admit light and air to 
ensure fertility, and when that is done put the 
knife away. This is, or should be, done ohiefly in 
summer. Get on with the pruning of Pears and 
Apples and the bush fruits, leaving the stone 
fruits to the last. 

Mulberries from cuttings. —Large branohes 
sawn from an old Mulberry-tree in a bearing 
state, planted firmly in a moist, shady border, 
will root now and make bearing bushes in a 
short time. 

Pruning Peaches under glass. —The treea 
in the early house should be pruned now, doing 
the work in suoh a manner as to keep the bot¬ 
tom and the middle of the tree well furnished 
with bearing wood It Is not absolutely neoee- 
aary to shorten back healthy, well-ripened 
wood muoh so long as there is vaoant ipaoe to 
fill. Among little people there is a tendency 
to leave too muoh wood on the trees, the 
leaves of the trees rob eaoh other, and the 
wood gets weaker and the fruit amaller. Want 
of resolution in pruning Peaches is often as 
hurtful at want of knowledge. Wash the 
branohes of the treea with a solution of GIshurst 
compound—4 oz. to the gallon—using a brush 
for the large branohes and a sponge for the 
small ones, drawing the sponge forward along 
the wood, not back ward. 

Vines.—Making new borders. —The top 
6 inches from an old sheep pasture is the best aou 
for Grape-Vines. If off a limestone base, all the 
better. I know that good Grapea are often 
grown without any special preparation; but 
suoh favourable spots are not oommonly met 
with, and the extra labour of putting a layer 
of concrete on the bottom where the sub-soil ia 
unsuitable, and making ample provision for 
drainage, usually turns out a good investment. 
A border partly inside and partly out aeema to 
offer the most advantages, and the depth of 
soil need not exoeed 2 feet or 2& feet. 

Manure for Vine borders. —I do not re¬ 
commend yard manure except ao a mulch or 
top-dressing. Bone-meal I look upon as far 
better for mixing with the soil, aa it does not 
olog up its pores. Clay’s manure has been 
successfully used aa a top-dressing for Vine 
borders, so also has guano and nitrate of soda, 
and probably the same might be said of other 
manures, and the Vine, like other plants, likes 
a ohange of diet some times. 

Figs in pots.— These are useful for forcing, 
and may be worked in connection with Toma¬ 
toes, aa the latter, if well looked after, do not 
■hade so muoh as Vines or many other things. 
If the plants require re-potting, this is the best 
Mason to do it. If already in large pots, the 
Fig bears disrooting better than most things. 

I have occasionally, in dealing with large plants, 
out the roots in severely, potted into the same 
sized pots they were taken from, with manifest 
advantage, the new soil compensating for the 
mutilation. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Improving ioor light land.— The best ap¬ 
plication to poor, light, hungry soQ la day, and 
it may be given liberally—indeed, there ia not 
muoh fear of overdoing it. Spread it over the 
surfaoe now on very light, poor land, 50 loads 
per acre will not be too muon. Let it lie on the 
surf aoe till the frost has pulled it to pieces, then 
dig it in with aa muoh manure as can be spared. 
A dressing of day increases the holding capacity 
of the land. A coat of manure afteff light land 
has been oU id regains in t ie (pud longer for 


the plants to feed upon in oonaequenoe of the 
olayA retentive power. A good dressing of 
clay is a permanent Improvement, because in 
garden culture, where the land ia trenohed every 
4 years, the day ia brought up again before it 
sinks beyond the reach of the spade. 

Horse-radish culture.— This crop is often 
a nuisance when it once sets into the land un¬ 
less one is always disturbing it. Some years 
ago I moved a plot of Horse-radish from a rather 
conspicuous position to one less noticeable, but 
every spring some weak shoots still struggle 
through on the old bed. I mention thia to show 
how desirable It is to have the Horse-radish bed 
in some outlying plaoe where it will not be an 
eyesore. It ia a good plan now to dig up a good 
supply, sort the roots, and lay those intended 
for the kitchen in a cool, damp situation easily 
accessible at all seasons and In all weathers. 
The sets intended for new plantations may also 
be laid in till the land is ready for planting. A 
very easy way of managing the Horse-radish bed 
is to divide the bed into three parts and trenoh 
one part up annually, and pick out every bit of 
root within 20 inches of the surface. The first 
year after trenching a orop of some ether vege¬ 
table may be taken, suoh as Potatoes,or Turnips, 
as the growth of the Horse-radish will not 
generally come through the surface the first 
year. 

8eed Potatoes. — These should now be 
placed in boxes or shallow baskets, or else 
be placed thinly on a shelf or floor, to make 
sure that the eyes do not start weakly. Plaoe 
a few tubers of the old Ash-leaf in trays 
in a light position in one of the houses. 
They will do under the front part of the stage, 
and when the central eye in the crown has 
developed a thick green robust shoot, make up 
a bed of leaves ana manure, and when the heat 
has become steady plaoe in 10 inches of light 
rich soil, and plant the Potatoes one foot apart, 
and mat up the frame nightly. 

Forcing Rhubarb —Strong three or four- 
year-old roots are good for foroing. Those 
roots whioh have occupied the same position 
for a long time, and are very old and large, are 
always sluggish in starting, and had better be 
held in reserve till later in the season. 

Open-air Mushroom-beds.— The coverings 
should be thiok enough to keep off heavy rains. 
If the wet penetrates, the bed soon cools below 
the point necessary for the production of Mush¬ 
rooms. If the layer of hay or litter immediately 
next the bed gets wet, remove it, and substitute 
dry material for it. When the beds are un¬ 
covered to gather the Mushrooms, always oon- 
trive to put the dryest material next the bed 
again. At this season open-air beds will not 
require muoh water, but whatever Is used should 
be heated to 80 degs. 

Flavouring forced Asparagus.— This oan 
only be done by ventilation in oonnection with 
qulok growth in a pure atmosphere. 

E. Hobday. 


Work nr the Town Garden. 

Out-of-doors things are beginning to wear a 
decidedly wintry aspect now that deciduous 
trees and shrubs have shed their leaves, and all 
plants of a tender description have either been 
removed or out down by frost or knife. Few 
flowers, exoept late Chrysanthemums and 
Miohaelmas Daisies, are now to be found, and 
were it not for evergreens and berry-bearing 
plants, of both of whioh olasses we have, 
fortunately, a large and varied assortment to 
ohoose from, the aspect of the town garden 
would be desolate in the extreme. Among 
berry-bearing subjects now in full beauty are the 
Mountain Ash (Pyrus Auouparia), Fiery Thorn 
(Crataegus pyraoantha), Cotoneaster mlcropbylla, 
Strawberry Tree (Arbutus Unedo), Hollies, 
a very large variety; Auoubas, both the plain 
or green-leaved and the golden variegated kinds, 
all of which fruit freely if a male plant is grow¬ 
ing anywhere near them; Sklmmia japonioa, 
the European Spindle-trees (Euonymus europseus 
and latifolius), Daphne Mezereum, and the Snow- 
berry-tree (Symphorioarpus vulgaris and S. 
raoemosus, the large pure white berries of 
whioh show up well against a dark back- 
pound), Most of the varieties of the common 
Hawthorn (Crataegus), suoh as O. oxyao an tha, 
C. grandlflora, and C. maorantha, are worth 
planting where there is plenty of room, if only 
on aooount of the bright show of fruit they 
produoe in autumn; but they are more suitable 


for suburban districts and small towns, as where 
the situation is confined, and the air very 
smoky, they will neither flower nor fruit well 
Muoh the same may be said of the common 
Dos Rose, and the varieties of Rosa rugose, 
both of which make good shrubbery plants, and 
afford a profusion of rich, scarlet fruit in all but 
very smoky plaoee. The beautiful Pemettyai 
are unfortunately too delicate for town air, but 
all of those named above will suooeed more or 
less well aooording to the locality and the 
MMon, Ao. 

General work. —Continue to dear away all 
rubbish, dead leaves and stems, Ac., from the 
borders; priok up the surface lightly with a 
fork subsequently, and promote neatness by 
every possible means. Wallflowers and bulbous 
roots may still be planted, though it is getting 
very late now for suoh work. Cut off the 
flower-stems of Anemone japonioa, early Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Hollyhocks, Ac., that have done 
flowering, and plaoe a little heap of dry ashes 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre over all roots of doubtful 
hardiness. 

Greenhouse.— Order, neatness, and oleanli- 
ness must be the rule here now, and not a dead 
leaf should be visible throughout; watering 
should all be performed in the forenoon, and B 
the house is inclined to be at all damp super¬ 
fluous water should be mopped up from the floor 
directly afterwards. If the pipes are kept 
warm, however, this will not be of so much 
consequence, and, indeed, it will in suoh a case 
probably be neoessary to sprinkle the pathways, 
so., now and again, a parohing atmosphere 
being at all times prejudicial. But for the 
ordinary run of grcenhouse plants the fire 
should seldom be lit unless the temperature 
outside falls below 40 degs. Admit plenty of 
air whenever the weather is moderately mild 
and fine. This will be found of especial im¬ 
portance if the house contains many Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in, and advancing into, bloom. 

The position of the various olasses of plants 
should be carefully studied, and the ipost 
favourable allotted to eaoh, aooording to their 
several requirements. Chinese Primulas, both 
single and double flowering, being so eminently 
valuable and now oomlng into full bloom, 
should be plaoed in one of the lightest and best 
positions, where they will get a fair amount of 
both warmth and ventilation as well. Muoh 
the same oiroumstanoes will suit Cyclamen, and 
also any good plants of zonal Pelargoniums 
whioh it may be desirable to keep in bloom aa 
long as possible. Cinerarias ana Calceolarias 
must have a cool and moist position, well away 
from hot-water pipes or flues, and where a fair 
amount of fresh air is admitted near, but not 
directly onto them, AzUeas and Camellias 
needing similar conditions. Epaoris, Correas, 
and other hard-wooded things must be kept cool, 
airy, and in a light position. Pelargoniums 
of all olasses cannot be plaoed too near the glass. 
Store pots of common zonals and other bedding 
stuff should be plaoed on a high shelf or on the 
front stage, while FuohsUs and Ferns will do 
almost anywhere. Palms and Dracaenas should 
have all the warmth possible, but light is not of 
so muoh importance while they are in a com¬ 
paratively inactive state. Now, when growth 
has ceased for the season, and the foliage has 
been well matured, is the best time to employ 
Palma forhouM decoration, they will not feel 
the effects of drought and gas nearly so muoh as 
when in growth. Sponge the leaves of these 
and all smooth-leaved plants frequently for the 
benefit of both their health and appearanoe. 

_ B. C. R. 

The common Myrtle.—This, as most of 
us know, makes a capital window plant grown 
in a small pot, and kept fresh and dean by 
means of frequent sprinklings. One of the best 
restorers of all similar pot-plants ia to set them 
outside on mild days when it rains. This is 
far better, and does them muoh more good than 
sprinkling or sponging them indoors. My 
plants of Myrtle have grown in a north win¬ 
dow for these laat ten years, and have re¬ 
peatedly been frosted, but they suffered no 
harm on that aooount, and they are now a fine 
pair, 2 feet high and nearly as muoh through, 
notwithstanding their being repeatedly robbed 
of cuttings and branohes for friends who admire 
them. i have a plant in front of the house, 
planted out in the border, but this is generally 
out down every winter, and makes but little 
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TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRIES. 

Of the numerous trees and shrubs that adorn 
our gardens in spring and early summer by 
their blossoms, the double-flowered Cherry is 
one of the most valuable, for nothing oould be 
more chastely beautiful than the long snowy- 
white wreaths with whioh the tree is crowded 
from top to bottom. There are several kinds, 
the names of which we append below, and one 
of the best of them is the one we here figure— 
viz , Waterer’s variety, a very fine ana free- 
blooming kind indeed. The semi-double variety, 


the Virginian (0. serotlna) and its weeping 
variety, 0. Sieboldi, G. sinensis pendula flora 
roseo, C. a. rosea plena, and C. vulgaris fl.-pl. 

G. W. 


2418.— TrimminH Box edfflngs.— Your 
Box-edgings are too high to be clipped to make 
a satisfactory job of It. The best plan for you 
to adopt Is to take them up and re plant; this 
may be done now or early in the spring. If 
you decide to clip them do not do so until the 
beginning of next April. If you do the work 
now the edgings will look very untidy all the 
winter ; besides this there is danger of severe 
frost coming and injaring the plants after they 


Plants In Our Readers' Gardens : Waterer’s Double Cherry (Ceramis Water!) in flower at Clapham Lodge. Engraved for 
Gardrnino Illustrated from a photograph taken and sent by Mr. J. A. C. BranflU. 


though less beautiful, possesses the advantage fcTe Out down, although it would not do so bsfote. 
of flowering earlier than the true double kind. j If out down to within 4 Inches of the ground 
These ornamental varieties have sprung from | tho plants will ultimately recover, but the lower 

they are out the longer it will take them to 
in.— r 


ire api 

the common Cherry (Corasus vulgaris), the 
species from which most of the numerous 
varieties of the Cherry are derived. No lawn 
ought to be without a tree of the double kind, 
and beautiful groups might be made by plant¬ 
ing a selection of the double flowered Peach 
and Almond, scarlet Hawthorn, Amelsnchier, 
and Chinese and other Crab-trees, all of which 
flower in spring, and have a handsome habit of 
growth. The following list inoludes all the 
best kinds of these Cherries, in addition to the 
one before-named, viz : The Bird Cherry 
(C. Padua), the Weepinf (C. pumila pendula), 
Digitized by C iQQQiS 


start into growth again.—Hi ad Gardener. 

-Whan Box edging* have grown neatly a foot high, 

owing to neglect of trimming, the beet way is So dig the 
Bex up and relay It. Oae yard ran of the old Box will 
make cearly S yard* cf the new. A Jobbing gardener 
would do the work for nothing, If he be allowed to have 
the eurplue Box.—J. D. E. 

2421.— Pruning 1 a Norway Maple.— Yon may 
eafeJy out baok the branches on your Maple. The pruning 
should be done between this time and the end of January. 
—Practical. 

Our readert will plea.te to observe that tee thall be glad 
to receive photographs thawing the value of Ivy at a 
picturesque garden plant. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

2320 and 2347. -"oUdiolUB Oolvillel 
alba.—The hardiness of bulbs depends as 
much ou soil as on latitude. Gladiolus Oolvillel 
alba may bo hardy through moot winters in 
Northumberland, or even Morayshire, and be 
killed on the heavy clays in the Midland 
Counties of England. If the soil Is light enough 
to get well dried in summer G. Colville! will 
survive any but a very hard winter; but if It 
starts into growth so as to be 6 inohes high In 
November, as it often does on wet soils, Its 
chances of surviving a severe winter are small. 
Three Inohei or 4 Inohes of some light dressing, 
like ooal-ashes, will help it through; 
but a frame of Willeeden water* 
proof paper to keep the ground dry 
and so prevent premature growth 
is even better. When snob bulbs 
are lifted, whioh is the beet way of 
keeping them through the winter If 
the trouble is not too great, it should 
be dons as soon as ever the tops 
begin to wither, and before new 
growth, either upwards or down¬ 
wards, has commenced. After 
growth has commenced it is ruinous 
to the bulb to be dried.—C. W. D. 

- Lancashire is a large oounty, 

and contains many different classes 
of soils, and I may add ollmatee. 
In light, well-drained soils It would 
be quite hardy, but In wet. heavy 
soils probably not. I established It 
in our garden by potting tho bulbs 
about six in a 5 inch or 6-iuoh pot. 
They were kept in a odd frame 
nntil April or May, when tho ball 
of bulbs and roots were carefully 
turned out In the open ground. 
In heavy soils dig out a hole, and 
fill it with a mixture of leaf mould, 
sharp sand, and light loam in 
abont equal proportions. Thsy 
must be left alone without dis¬ 
turbing them.—J. D. E. 

2322 — Growing Tobacco.— 
This must be treated as a half- 
hardy annual. Sow the seeds in a 
pan or pot, and place them In a hot¬ 
bed in March. When the plants 
are large enough, priok them out 
in boxes 3 inohes or 4 inches apart, 
id plant them out in the open 
ound in deep, rich soil when 
jer of frosts are over, about the 
end of May. I order Virginia To- 
bacoo from the seed shops. I 
grow it merely for the purpose of 
fumigating plant-houses.—-J. D. E. 

- Sow the seeds in a gentle 

hot-bed in April, keep close till 
thsy germinate, then ventilate, and 
if the seedlings stand very thick, 
thin ont to 2 Inches, Harden off 
and plant out first week in June, 
3 feet apart each way. The land 
should have been previously well 
manured and cultivated. The beat 
kind is the Virginia Tebaooo, but 
there are many varieties of this. If 
“ Novice,” at the proper season for 
■owing, wrote to Messrs. Carter 
for a packet of the most suitable 
kind, he would get the benefit of 
their reoent experiments.—E. H. 

- Sow the seed at the end of 

Match, or not later than the first 
week in April, In sandy light soil, 
and In a gentle heat of 60 degs. to 65 decs. 
When the plants are large enough to handle, 
or have one or two rough leaves apisos, 
prick them out, 2 inohes apart, in boxes, 
4 Inches In depth, and grow them on thus in 
gentle heat for a time. When strong harden 
them off in frames, and, finally, place the boxes 
out-of-doers for a few days before planting out. 
From the middle to the end of May, aooording 
to the locality and the weather, is the right time 
for planting out. The soil—preferably, a light 
loam—should be fairly rich, and it must be warm 
and well-drained, and fully exposed to the sun, 
a gentle southern slope being about the best 
position. Plant out oarefully from the boxes, 
with a good ball to each, and water the whole 
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in well subsequently. Three (eel apart eeoh 
way is the proper dutanoe, which gives about 
4,800 plants to the aore. The weather being 
favourable no farther care will l be required, 
exoept to keep the ground free from weeds by 
hoeing, and to pinch out the points of the plants 
directly they show for bloom, which throws the 
strength into the foliage, and greatly improves 
the crop. The plants will be fit to harvest by 
the middle of September, and must be secured 
before frost occurs. The best and heaviest 
variety is Big Frederlok, but Connecticut Seed- 
leaf, Kentucky, and Maryland are also good. 
—B. C. R. 

2420.— Plants for a bank facing mat* 
—With whatever yen plant you will experience 
some difficulty in getting the plants established 
owing to the drip and shade of the trees. If 
you want to plant all over the bank you must 
first oover it with soil 9 inches thick, and then 
between and on the roots of the plants place 
some fairly large stones. If you do this you 
ought to suooeed with Periwinkle and St. John’s 
Wort, and you had better plant as soon as pos¬ 
sible. But the most likely plant to do under a 
little rough treatment In such a position Is the 
green Ivy. If you provide a bed of sell at the 
top and bottom of the bank for the roots, and 
train the growth over the surfaoe by pegging it 
down, you will no doubt suooeed.— Head 
Gardener. 

2460.—White Lilly.— It will grow in any 
garden soil, requiring to be oarefully lifted 
every fourth year (or fifth), to remove offsets, 
which, set in nursery rows, will soon be full- 
grown. To remove any grubs or slugs that have 
found a home underneath, this should be done 
at soon as the flower-stem is ripened. It is very 
grateful for liberal fare, A place prepared 
once for a Rose-tree was next year given to 
four Lily bulbs, the Rose having died, and the 
next summer they were of conspicuous size and 
beauty. The LUy is not pleased with a cold 
bed or wet subsoil, but enjoys a light, sandy 
loam, well enriched with good rotten manure. 
In oold soil slugs will make their home under 
them, and when they are not doing well a 
second year this will be found to be the oase.— 
C. E. 


2338.—Plants fop a back yard.— 
Shade-loving flowers, such as the Primrose, Poly¬ 
anthus, Auricula, &o., will suooeed, to be fol¬ 
lowed by Nasturtiums in summer and will make 
the plaoe bright. Soarlet Runners might cover 
the wall, and a group or so of Hardy Ferns 
would be interesting. The plaoe is too small to 
produce many vegetables, but a root or two of 
Rhubarb and a few salad plants, suoh as Let- 
tupes, in summer, might be grown. The Bex 
and the Barberry will grow, if you would like 
to plant a shrub or two. Perhaps a few roots 
of Sage, Thyme, Marjoram, Mint, and Parsley 
would be useful.—E. H. 

2346.—Plante for a spring border.—If 

annuals had been sown in August, and been 
planted last month, or even now in the borders, 
the Forget-me-Nets, Saponarias, Limnanthes, 
&o., would have made the plaoe very gay in the 
spring at a very small cost, but it is too late to 
sow now. Daisies, Primroses (white, golden, 
and coloured). Polyanthus, and Aurloulas may 
be planted now. The latter are specially nioe 
for the north side. The Virginian Stocks (seeds 
of whioh may be bought oheaply) may be sown 
on the south side now, as it is one of the 
hardiest and earliest annuals to bloom in 
spring.—E. H. 


t mis. -Treatment of Sweat Williams. -To 
little plants with four leaves will not flower next sprit 
they may probably do so daring the snmmer. bat y 
must not more them now. Next April you may nla 
them out where they are to flower. If they do not flou 
next year they will make flue plants for the followl 
■sSson.—H iad Garden hb. 

. plant* are rather small, but the strongest 

fl0 T r , n r**ye» r - The seeds should beso 
about the end of April, or early in Hay, and they * 
l f <n r? ®° werll, E Plante by the end of the eeaeon 

--When Sweet William seed is sown la 

It is seldom that the plants bloom the seooi 
year, and yonrs being so small will bo almc 
certain not to do so. Let them stay whore th 
are till spring, then if they are planted ai 
allowed enough room to expand, they will ma 
a fine show the anmmer following. My pi 
is to eow tiio seed in April; as soon as the i 
lings ere large s-—* * ** ' 
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nursery bed about 8 inches apart each wav, and 
in autumn remove to where they are to bloom 
with good olumps of earth.—L. C. K. 

2832.— Insects on Carnation roots.— The in wots 
on your Osraation roots are, from your description, 
aphides. Several species belonging to this family live 
underground on the roots of plants. Wash ths roots and 
stems where sfleoted well with soft-soap and water, and 
re-plant in freeh soil.—G. S. S. 

—— The aphis alluded to is not an uncommon parasite 
on other roots besides Carnations. I have found them on 
these, on Tulips, and also on Ltttaoe roots. They have 
never done any material Injury either to the Carnations 
or Tolipe. 1 merely brush them off with a oamel’e-hair 
brush when planting or transplanting, and they seem to 
disappear.—J7 d. E. 

2827.— Pampas Grass after flowering.— Early 
in May, jaet before the new growth itarts away, cut the 
Pampas Grass baok pretty hard with the shears. The 
new growth will soon give the plant a graceful outline 
again. That is also the proper season to divide old plants 
and re-plant—E. H. 

2411.—Protecting a flower-bed from frost.— 
What sort of flowers do yon require to protect? Tanned 
netting would be of very little use. The best proteottng 
material la a mulching of dry, partly-decayed stable- 
manure. If something more u neoessary dried fronds 
of the Common Braoken (Pteris aquiline) are excellent— 
J. D. E. 

African Lilies (Agapmthus) —I have Been ques¬ 
tions asked in Gakdmwo about these Lilies and iheir 
treatment Here I have two large beds of them which are 
out all the year, and are only mulohed with manure as a 
protection against frost They are a lovely eight in 
autumn, and ittll look well. East coast of Ireland,—Sun- 
scai bu. 

Tuberose scented Tobacco (Nlcotlana afflnlsX— 
I find this plant Is quite hardy near Bristol. Last autumn 
some roots were left In a border without protection. They 
have thrown up much stronger shoots and bloomed more 
profusely than seedlings nursed in greenhouse and frames. 
The garden Is oold and exposed. The root le very similar 
to the Btnd.weed.— Gippo. 


FRUIT, 

PLANTING BUSH FRUITS. 

This Is the best season of the year for planting 
those homely and useful fruits that pass under 
the general designation of bush fruits—viz., 
Gooseberries, Currants,Raspberries, and Nuts— 
and whioh amateurs find so useful for their little 
gardens, and to these may be added—In the true 
bush form—Apples. Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Damsons, Quinoee, &o., for there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that dwarf bushes, requiring no 
ladders to prune them or gather the fruit, are 
the ones for small gardens. There Is no object 
in mounting the head of a tree upon a 6-feet 
stem for garden culture at all, whether it be 
growing m a large or small one—the proper 
plaoe for them is the orchard with Grass under¬ 
neath ; but for all kinds of garden culture the 
whole of the list of hardy fruits may properly 
be classed aa bush fruits, for in no other way do 
they yield batter returns. In gardens laid out 
in the usual form there are central and side 
walks, and if bush fruit-trees are planted aa a 
background to the borders running parallel with 
these, they usually accommodate as many trees 
as the owner has spaoe for, leaving the quarters 
dear for cropping, and if these large spaces are 

9 ;ain subdivided by rows of Gooseberries, 
urrants, and Raspberries, the best possible 
use will be made of the area at disposal. I do 
not think any kind of mixed planting is advis¬ 
able, suoh as a bush of Gooseberries or 
Currants, planted between the Pears or Apples, 
for I find much better results are obtained 
by keeping each kind separate, not only 
for convenience in gathering and attending 
to the crop, but especially when netting up the 
fruit to keep birds at bay, as it greatly facili¬ 
tates this operation to have the bushes in rows 
of one kind only. The work of preparing the 
land, if not already done, should be prooeeded 
with at onoe, by trenching it to 2 feet In depth. 
If gaps have to be filled up, large holes should be 
opened and left exposed to rains until the 
planting Is done, for the soil la still very dry a 
short diatanoe from the surfaoe, and there can 
be no doubt that a good soaking of the subsoil 
does a deal of good to the trees. In selecting 
the young trees I would strongly advise that 
no time be loet, as first oomers get the firat pick, 
and premising-looking young ones will generally 
make fine specimens, and are worth double 
what stunted ones are, for they are dear at any 
prioe. When the young trees are received loae 
no time in getting them planted. The roots 
should be very oarefully kept from exposure to 
the atmosphere, for if they get dry the proba¬ 
bilities are that they will die baok, and the 
tree [receives a great check in oonaequenoe; 


therefore, have everything in readiness, and si 
soon as the trees arrive carry them straight to 
the position assigned to them, and plant them 
.at onoe, finishing off with a good covering over 
the roots of half-rotten manure, for this not 
only keeps the soil uniformly moist, but it 
stays the rapid escape of heat at this time of 
the year, and also prevents the ohilling effects 
of frosts. Stake securely any that need that 
operation, for if the heada are swayed about by 
strong winds the tender young rootlets will m 
broken off, and the work of getting them 
established again is much delayed. 

Hants, J. G. 


SIZE r. QUALITY IN FRUITS. 

Oni of the reasons why size has great weight 
with planters 1s the fact that even in private 
gardens nowadays fraits must have what may 
be termed marketable value, aa eurplus produce 
is sold from nearly all gardens in the kingdom, 
and those responsible for suoh sales soon find 
that small fruits, no matter how good they 
may be in flavour, are in little request; 
while large ones, even if the quality U only 
second-rate, realise good prioes. No gardener 
would for a moment compare Groa Column 
Grapes with Grizzly Frontignans, or Lady 
Downs's and Alicante with Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria, but they have to consider what will 
sell beet and what will make a good display 
on the table. The eatable value is kept 
in the baokground ; consequently, it is only 
where flavour is made a speciality of that 
we find it valued as it ought to bo. Let 
us take Pears as an illustration as to what 
effect mere sizi has on some people. In this 
locality the Pear orop has been good this year, 
and really fine-looking Pears sell readily, but 
■mall ones are of little value. Pitmaston Duchess 
Is probably the most popular market Pear grown, 
and at a rough guess I should say that our crop 
of it from one tree realised as much as that from 
any four trees of the Seokel or any of the other 
highly flavoured but small Pears. People will 
hardly look at suoh fruit, and although for my 
own eating I always select a small russety- 
skinned Pear, yet I muet plant large kinds for 
market, simply because they pay. Is is the same 
with Apples; little ones that used to be popular 
are now out of date, and even for dessert people 
want a good-sized, high coloured Apple. (Hie 
of the most popular of dessert Apples is the 
Red Quarrenden, the merit of whioh lies in its 
high colour; as an edible fruit it Is surpassed 
by many that are net worth half so muoh in the 
market. In the oase of Strawberries, Sir J. 
Paxton Is more largely grown than any other 
kind, not beoauee it ia the beet, but became it is 
a fine-looking fruit, bears carriage well, and 
proves at the end of a journey to be in good con¬ 
dition ; it therefore sells well. Similar oasss 
might be oited, but these, whioh are of every¬ 
day ooourrenoe, ahow that growers are not 
blind to the defeotsof the system whioh compels 
them to sacrifice quality to good appearance. It 
is demand that oreates the supply, and those 
who have to cater for it must endeavour to meet 
it or find their eooupatien gone. B. 

2)833.—Protecting Apple-trees from 
rabbits. —Something that will admit air freely 
to the stem will be better than any protection 
whioh is calculated to exclude it, though I 
hardly think one thickness of old sacking will 
do any harm. I find oollars made of builders' 
laths more serviceable. They are fastened to¬ 
gether at the bottom and top with thin wire, and 
will last many years. They hang loosely round 
the stem of the tree, and neither rabbits nor 
sheep oan then injure it.—E. H, 

-To enclose the stems in sacking for 

some months must be injurious to the healthy 
oondition of the trees. Better to drive into 
the ground three stakes just stout enough to 
stand upright, and wrap these round with two 
folds of wire-netting, standing out 2 inches or 
3 inohes from the stem of each tree. Netting 
must be 2 feet high at the least. Rabbits will 
stand upon their hind legs to reach as high si 
they oan.— Expxrto gride . 

2343 —Black Hamburgh Grapes not 
colouring. —The lack of colour may bo ac * 
counted for in two ways: either they were over¬ 
loaded with bunches, or they were kept too 
elose to suit the Musoats. The Hamburgh* 
would begin to colour long before Lady Downs e 
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and Moacata, and as these latter have done well, 
it seems probable that the Hambnrghs have 
been kept olote to suit the later ripening 
Grapes, and have suffered accordingly.—E. H. 

-In a house where other varieties of 

Grapes have coloured well, the probable reason 
why the Black Hambnrgh has not done so is 
that it has been over-cropped; bnt even when this 
is not the case this variety will often not colour 
so well as some others. We have it now in onr 
late Vinery not coloured at all well, while 
Alicante, Groe Maroo, and Lady Dewne's, in 
the same house, are well-coloured. Want of 
water at the roots is also a fertile sonroe of this 
Grape not colouring well. It is rather inte¬ 
resting to see Alicante blaok as jet, and Black 
Hamburgh red, on the same vine, Alicante 
being inarohed on the Black Hambnrgh.— 
J. D. E. 

2326. —Strawberry for & dry soil.— 
The garden mould and sub-soil described in this 
question is one of the worst for Strawberry 
culture. I have tried to grow them in suoh 
soil and have been successful, but I took great 
pains with them. The ground was trenched 
up, but in some plaoes there was not more 
than 9 Inches or a foot of soil over the dry 
gravel and sand; but as I was making paths 
in the garden 1 dug the soil out of the paths 
and exchanged it with the gravel, so that I had 
from 15 inches to 18 inches of soil instead of 
gravel. I gave plenty of cow-manure, and I 
made a fresh bed annually. I tried scores of 
varieties, including the new ones raised in 
Franoe and England as they oame out, but the 
good old standard varieties always held their 
ground against them. If I intended to plant 
one variety only, it would be Keen’s Seedling, 
if two, add British Queen. Other good sorts 
are President, Frogmore Late Pine, and Lax- 
ford Hall Seedling. The best early variety is 
Blaok Prinoe. I am trying it this year against 
King of the Earlies, but it is more vigorous 
than that variety.—J. D. E. 

-The beet Strawberry for your soil ie the Vloomfeaee 

Herloart de Thury. If obtainable, a dreeling of day 
would be a great help to suoh a soil. Ton might try in 
addition the British Queen. I have had it do fairly well 
under euoh droumatanoes.—E. H. 

2328. — Storing fruit*—I do not think 
atraw is neoeuary on the shelves to wbioh 
“ Claude ” refers, as in damp weather it is liable 
to get musty or mouldy, and impart a disagree¬ 
able flavour to the fruit; but in very severe 
weather it makes a good covering, firat putting 
on sheets of paper to keep it from coming In 
contact with the fruit; but if the fruit store Is 
properly constructed, with a good thiok roof of 
thatch, the frost will not affect the Internal 
temperature enough to make this precaution 
necessary. Bat many fruit stores are only 
make-shifts, and therefore liable to be affected 
by our variable climate. If M Claude ” takes the 
precaution to only store sound fruit for winter, 
pioking out all doubtful ones for present use, he 
will do best not to disturb them after they are 
onoe put in their winter quarters more than is 
absolutely neoeBsary. The more even the tem¬ 
perature is kept the better will the fruit be 
preserved.—J. G. H. 

2464— Outdoor Grapes-— There is no 
Vine really worth growing outdoors on a house 
for an annual crop fit for dessert exoept the 
Royal Muscadine. Many years ago, on laying 
out a garden to a oottage of south-east aspect, 
preparation was made for Vines to cover the 
front, and it was covered In three years, strong, 
healthy old stools out down being used. The 
fourth year, with proper pruning and training, 
a full crop of excellent ripe fruit was obtained 
(1854). The preparation was a 4-feet border of 
tne top spit of good meadow land turned off, 
two holes then opened, and the turf sods laid in 
upside down, and the plants set in the maiden 
soil with a little rotted manure. A 7-foot walk 
was then prepared in front, 2 feet of soil taken 
out, 8 inohes of old briok and mortar broken up 
on the bottom (45 feet in length), a little earth 
scattered on, and then 3 inches or 4 inohes of 
bones; on these, the sods, and rough gravel, and 
binding gravel, to finish about 6 Inohes higher 
than the original level.—C. E., Lyme Regis . 

2429 — Treatment of Medlars. — To 
have good-flavoured Medlars you must leave 
them on the .tree until they show signs of 
ripening, and then lay tfieih out on a shrif in a* 
cool roeisu wiftti they ar^fit|%rk *ti '} only 


gathered mine on November 9, and most of 
the fruit were quite soft before they left the 
tree, and will be ready for the dessert-table 
in a few days. It is not usual for Medlars to 
get blown down by the wind, but if they are, and 
they are stored as I have suggested, they would 
be fairly good in flavour. I should say that 
your Medlar is the Datoh or broad-leaved sort, 
whleh Is net a good one. The Nottingham is 
the best flavoured variety. I do not know 
whether either sort makes good jelly.— Hxad 
Gardiner* 

Vine-growing. — The question is often 
asked in Gardriunq how to treat Vines, and 
the best materials for forming borders. As an 
amateur grower of Grapes, a few notes may be 
of advantage to some of these numerous 
enquirers. To detail my own praotioe : In the 
firat place, I excavated the site for the Vinery 
1 yard deep, then put in oroia draining-pipes to | 
a main drain whioh was 9 inohes lower than the ; 
bottom of the exoavation ; then over these I 
plaoed 1 foot in thickness of old briok rubbish; 
then over the rubble I plaoed sods of turf to 
keep the earth from filtering down. The next 
question was mixing the soil for the border. A 
great many gardeners attach a lot of importance 
to getting soil for Vines with fibre In it—too 


amateurs I may say do not waste money in 
putting large bsnes in the borders, whloh do not 
decompose in less than 10 years, but feed them 
well with liquid stimulants after the canes have 
got a little strength, which I consider the secret 
of success in Grape - growing, supposing, of 
course, that all the other conditions of treat¬ 
ment are favourable for Vine oulture.—Y obk- 

8HIBX. 

2423 —Apples for a clay soli— This is the best 
■oil for Apples If It i« well drained. A rood selection is 
the followingSummer: Irish Pesoh and Kerry Pippin. 
Autumn: uolden Winter Pearmein, Ribaton Pippin, 
Summer Pearmain, and Yellow Ingestrie. Winter: 
Adama’ Pearmain, Court of Wick, Court Pendu Plat, Mar¬ 
gil, Scarlet Nonpareil, and Sykehouse Russet.—J. D. E. 

2261.— Treatment of a Fig-tree.— If in the open 
ground, take off about this time all Figs that are larger 
than a small Haxel Nut; the frost will If you do not. I 
punned this course with a standard tree, and had earlier 
and finer fruit than most of my neighbours, who had the 
advantage of walls. The frost does not appear to hart the 
very small fruit — W. Hi 



HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CAMPANULAS A3 BASKET-PLANTS. 
Thb subject of the annexed illustration, the 
Brittle Hare-bell (Campanula fragllit), la a 
delightful basket-plant, and thrivoa admirably 
in an ordinary living-room. This 
particular kind of Campanula la not 
surpassed in beauty by any one of the 
lovely genua to whloh It belongs. It 
ia a native of Italy and other parts of the 
aouth of Europe, where it hangs over 
limestone cliffs, and sends forth 
quite a sheet of soft blue blossoms. 
In open borders in this oountry it 
does not live long, cold, damp 
winters soon killing it. As a frame- 
plant, if grown in baskets for con¬ 
servatory and room-deooration, it is 
one of the most oharmlng objects 
imaginable. It ia dense and compact 
In habit and a very profuse bloomer* 
It delights in a well-drained, open, 
loamy soil, to whloh should bo added a 
little decayed leaf-mould and a few 
broken pieces of limestone. Except¬ 
ing during the growing season It does 
not require muon water, and it should 
be exposed to all the light possible to 
give it. The Mount Gargano Hare¬ 
bell (0. gargantca) is also a pretty 
basket-plant, and the Wall Bell-flower 
(0. muralis) is also worthy of attention 
for the purpose In qaestion. All the 
kinds may be grown readily In a 
window, corridor, or greenhouse with 
the best suocess. Harr- bell. 


The Brittle Hare-bell (Campanula fragilis) in a basket. 

much so* I think, as I have found out that the 
fibre is decayed in about 12 months, thus leaving 
It like sny other ordinary soil. I used the soil 
whioh I excavated for making borders, mixing 
2 stones of half-inch bones with a quantity of 
lime scrapings, and about 3 lb. of Mann’s Uni¬ 
versal Fertiliser to 2 square yards of earth. 
After allowing the borders to settle for a few 
weeks, the next consideration was the planting 
of the Vines. I was advised to buy them from 
a nursery, but after reading Mr. Simpson’s small 
work on Vines, I was oonvinoed of the great 
advantage of raising them from eyes, whioh plan 
I adopted, and I can strongly reoommond it as 
being the best system to follow out. I struok the 
eyes in February, planted the young Vines out 
in the border in April, and by using plenty of 
moisture and gentle fire-heat when neoeasary, 
and artificial manure in a soluble form onoe a 
fortnight, they covered a house with a run of 
22 feet, making oanes three-quarters of an Inch 
in diameter, dean and healthy. I am thoroughly 
convinced, therefore, that it is mnoh better to 
raise your own plants than buy oanes, probably 
bark-bound and imperfectly ripened. And 
another advantage Is that some other crop oan 
be grown in the house the first year as well. I 
planted the inside of the house with Tomatoes, 
thus making money the first year. To all 


ardy Fen 

the deooration of sitting-rooms in 
large towns these are particularly wall 
suited, and yet it ia seldom they are 
employed for that purpose, because, I 
suppose, those who have not tried their 
effect or seen them do not care to ex¬ 
perimentalise in the matter; thoae, how¬ 
ever, who will try their effeot will not be disap¬ 
pointed. Hardy Ferns stand every change in tno 
atmosphere, and look quite as effective as the 
more tender varieties. I first saw an arrange¬ 
ment of this kind in an apartment in a large town, 
in whioh it continued in good condition for two 
yoare. The stand had been formerly a hang¬ 
ing-basket ; but, in order to convert it into a 
stand, the ohains by which it had been wont to 
hang had been taken off, and a wire-worker 
supplied It with four feet, or supports, 
whioh carried it about 8 inohes or 10 
inches from the table on which it stood. 
The basket was lined with Mots in a growing 
state—at least. It had a bright and fresh ap- 
pearanoe; inside of this was a layer of broken 
crooks. The rest of the basket was then filled 
with a mixture of peat, loam, and silver sand, 
in whioh the Fern-roots were planted. Tho- 
basket was about a foot across; planted in the> 
centre was a nice specimen of the Hart’s-tongue* 
Fern (Soolopendrlum vulgare), and round It- 
were mixed varieties, suoh as the common 
Spleenwort (Asplenium Trichomanee), the Sen 
Spleenwort (Asplenium marinum), the oommon 
Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), and several 
other smaller plants of the Male Fern (Laatren 
Filix-mas), and similar Feme. The aurfaoe of 
the soil was oovered over with fresh-looking 
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wood Mom. Tho atand waa at laaaft 2 feet 
acroM, and each plant in it waa growing in a 
aeparate pot; but thla waa oonoealed by the 
Mom in which the pota were paoked. In 
addition to the Ferna, thia stand waa furnished 
with several plants of plain and variegated Ivy, 
whioh were so placed that they drooped round 
the edge, and had a very charming effect. In 
the centre waa a large-sized plant of the Male 
Fern, and round it were grouped several other 
good-sized apeoimena of British Ferna. In 
winter the planta were watered about twice 
a-week, the pota being lifted out of the atand 
and watered in another room. The Mom, also, 
waa damped, whioh tended to keep the planta 
fresh.—A. H. D. 


BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDHNT& 

Questiona.—Qwrta and answers are MrM «a 
Qabdnning free of charge if correspondent* follow the raise 
here laid down for their guidance. AM eommnnieationsfor 
i nser t ion should be dearly and o tmeiedm written on one 
die efthe paper only, and addreeted to the Editor o/Gar¬ 
dening, 57, Southampton^treet, Gooent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publohbb. The 


2488.—Prickly Oomfrey.—Would say readers of 
Gardreing kindly tell me their experience of Prickly 
Oomfrey ? It it good feeding lor cowe and pigs, and will 
it grow in a shaded spot on poor soil, and when Is the 
proper time to plant it?— Skibdon. 

2489 — Tulips for potting.— 1 shall feel obliged if 
someone will kindly state what kind of Talips are best 
salted for pots, how many may be placed in a 6-lnoh pot, 
what depth the bnlbe should be planted, and how they 
should be subsequently treated.—H. 

2490. —Building a greenhouse flue.—I have built 
a greenhouse, 14 feet by 11 feet, and I should be obliged to 
any reader of Gardrning who would tell me how to build 
the flue and what tised furnace and chimney would be re¬ 
quired.—A Const amt Rbadbr of Gardening. 

2491. —Sweet Potatoes—la the sweet Potato, so 
oommonly used in the Untied States, America, grown in 
England, and, If so, where oould I obtain It? If not, 
would it grow here, and on anyone tell me how to propa¬ 
gate, ana under what oonditlons to try it ?—J. H. A. 

2492. —Striking a Palm offset.—I have a Palm 
growing In a parlour whioh has thrown out a young shoot 
on a level with the soil. Would someone kindly tell me 
what would be the best time and way to take this offset 
off, and strike it as a cutting, impossible ?-B. B. 

249a— Planting bulbs.—I wish to plant some Daf¬ 
fodils, Siowdrops, so , in dumps in the Grass plot before 
the house, the centre of which Is a tennis-court. Oould I 
do this by making holes for eaoh bulb ? Taking off the 
turf for the dumps would look so.patohy for a long time. 


2507. — Culture Of Oak Ferns.—Having brought 
some of these Ferns from Wales last summer, I am Dis¬ 
appointed to find that although they have sent up several 
new fronds, they are too tall and weakly to stand upright, 
and do not open. They are In a oool room, and are well 
watered when getting dry. Would someone kindly tell 
me the probable cause of the failure ?—E. J. S. 

2508. — Destroying weeds on lawns —Will some¬ 
one kindly Inform me if Watson’s lawn sand kills Dalsias 
and Plantains and generally improves the Grass In a 
pleasure ground ; or is there anything else for this 
purpose which could be recommended more highly? 
The Grass Is kept quite short and mown constantly ; but 
It is impossible to keep down the Daisies in the spring.— 
Invrr. 

2509. — Strawberry - tree (Arbutus Uosdo). — 
What 'is the proper treatment of this shrub, and when 
should it flower f I have bad one for five yean in my 
garden, and it has never shown any signs of flowering 
It is in a warm, dry corner, facing south-east, and u 
rather poor soil. Doss it want plenty of manure os shift¬ 
ing, and if the latter, when should it be done ?— 
Slkaford. 

2610. — Unhealthy Marechal Nlel Rose.- 
This Bose was taken from outside and planted In a spaa 
roofed greenhouso, to oover the wall which faoes south, 
but has Looked unhealthy sinoe. and only made one shoot, 
about 0 feet, and another 4 feet in length in IS months, and 
has never flowered. Wonld the pipes, which are quits 
olose to It, prevent it growing freely or flowering? it is 
on its own roots.— Forfar. 


name and address of the sender are required in addition to 
any designation he stay desire to be used 4a the paper. 
When more than one query is sent, each should be on a 
separate pieoe of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
OABDnrara has to be sent to press some time in advance of 
date, they oannot always be replied to in the issue imrne- 
iiately following the receipt of their eommunioatione. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as oannot 
I mil be classified, wiO.befound in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far at their knowledge and MservaHone permit, 
the correspondents who seek asristanoe. Conditions, toils, 
and meant vary to infinitely that several answers to the 
tarn question may often be very useful, and those toho reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their export- 
sms is gained. Correspondent* who refer to articles inserted 
in Gardb mm should mention the num b er in whioh they 
appeared. 

2472. —Propagating Panales.— I have a large bed 
of good Pansies. Is it too late now to inoxease these in 
any way?—P adrona. 

2473. —Improving a lawn and gravel paths.— 
How can I best improve a lawn and gravel paths In bad 
condition 7 —Padrona. 

2474. —Oat eating Fern fronds.— WH1 someone 
kindly tell me how to prevent a oat eating the ends of my 
Fern fronds?—A. L. G. 

2476.— Cat Bulrushes.— I should be glad if any 
reader of Gardening oould inform me how to prevent out 
Bulrushes from bursting.—8. F. G. 


2476. — Flints for garden edgings.— Would you 
kindly tell me whether flints suitable for garden edgings 
are obtainable In London ? If so, where?—J. H. D. 

2477. —Heating vineries.—How much coke ought 
to be suflloient to warm two vineries of, say, 30 feet by 
18 feet, per month when the fires are kept going continu¬ 
ously?—A. O. 

2478. — Lllllum umbellatum and Gladioli 
bUiDS.— vVnen Is the best time for planting these bulbs, 
and what Is the best way of keeping them through the 
winter months ?— Sleaford. 

2479. — Preserving Strawberry-leaves. — Will 
someone kindly inform me the best method of preserving 
Strawberry-leaves, so that they may be used when re¬ 
quired for table-deooratlon ?—A. B. 

2480. —Marechal Nlel Bose for a conserva¬ 
tory.— I want a Marechal Nlel Rose for a conservatory, 
to ofimb up an aroh. Shall I get one on its own roots, or 
ohe that Is worked on another stock ?—Oiiubbud. 

2481. — Coll boilers.— I would thank some praotloal 
render of Gardening to give me his opinion of ooll boilers 
■et In brickwork. I have two Just set They seem to 
work well; but will they last any time?— Nbvbrfail. 

2482. —Treatment of Plumbago capensls and 
Bouvardlas after flowering.—Will any reader of 
Gardening kindly Inform me how to act with these plants ? 
Ought they to be out back; if so, to what extent?— In- 
tbbrooator. 

2488.— How to kill Heather.— I have a lawn of old 
turf, whioh Is gradually becoming overgrown with 
Heather. Oan anyone give ms a simple cure for It? 
Wonld soot or poultry-manure kill it If put on the patches ? 
—Buchanan. 

2484,— W. F. Bennett Rose.—I have a small plant 
of W. F. Bennett Rose in a pot, and it is plunged in ashes 
under a south-east walL Should It remain there till 
Hatch, and then be taken Into the oold greenhouse 7— 
Ohablss Ellis. 

2486.—Plant for cold conservatory.— What will 
be the best thing to grow in a Httie oonservatory over a 
porch ? It faas glass on the north, south, and east sides. 
1 want one large plant that will stand the winter of Lon¬ 
don without heat-— Mat. 


9486.— Unhealthy Parlour Palm.— Will someone 
kindly tell me why the leaves of my Parlour Palms (Aspi¬ 
distra lorida) curl up ? I have them now four years. Do 
they want re-potting ? Up till this last week or two they 
have been very healthy.—A. L. G. 

2487.— Hedge for the seaside.— Being about to 
plant some shrubs for a hedge to shelter my flower-beds 
from the south-west wind blowing off the sea, I should 
like to have some flowering shrubs. What would be the 
sorts to gst to stand the sea air, and that the wind would 
not hurt muoh; and also what would be the best shrubs, 
not flowering, lor the same purpose? Euonymua does 


fairly well with me; oan-I Improve on that 
—R. H., Brighton. / , , 
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hardiness? 


2494 —Pruning Rose-trees.—I have a large round 
border oontaioing about 20 Roaes, which are very untidy 
and straggling looking and seem to have been neglected. 
Would it do tnem harm to prune them to within a few 
lnohes of the ground, and when ehould it be done?— 
Buchanan. 

2495. —Cropping a small kitchen garden.—I 
should like to Know the moat profitable way of cropping a 
email kitchen garden, eloping south. There Is already 
planted winter Cabbage, Spinaob, Celery, and Lettuce. 
What would best re-plaoe tho lately-dug-up Peas, Beans, 
and Potatoes?— Padrona. 

2496. —Tomatoes and Cucumbers.— I am about 
to ereot a small Tomato-house, to be heated with a boiler 
and hot-water pipes. Will someone kindly give me instruc¬ 
tions how to grow both Cucumbers and Tomatoes in it, as 
I hear may be done, so that I may make the house pay 
for itself?—A Constant Reader. 

2497. —Ash-tree dying.—Three years ago, in level¬ 
ling a tennis-ground, I threw up soil round an Ash-tree to 
a depth of some 8 feet; the tree had already attained its 
full growth, and now menu to be dying. A neighbour 
tells me that its death Is caused by the heaped-np soil; is 
this a tall certain ?—R. T., Utroud . 

2498. ;— Plants for a rockery. —I have an odd 
oomer in my garden, whioh gets a fair amount of sun¬ 
shine, and in whioh I have pleoed a few stones so as to 
form a rockery. Will someone please suggest what 
flowers I oould plant in it so as to produoe a nfce appear¬ 
ance during the next summer?— Amatrur. 

2499. —Herbaceous plants and Roees for a 
Olay SOM* — Will someone with praotloal knowledge 
kindly gtye me the names of some herbaoeous plan as 
likely to do well in a day soil in the north of London, and 
also kindly mention a few of the Roses likely to do best in 
such circumstances ?—M. L. Cualmbks. 

2500 —Variegated Ivy losing Its colour.— Can 
anything be done to restore the colour of a Golden Ivy, 
whioh for many years was the ornament of a north wau, 
but for the last five seasons has been gradually losing Its 
brilliant colour, and Is now almost green, exoept at the 
extremities of a few shoots?— Wist Meath. 

2501. — Amateur gardeners.— Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly let me know what he oonelders the 
definition of an amateur gardener to be ? We had a small 
show here (Ambleeide) during the summer for cottagers 
and amateurs, and hope to continue it annually, and this 
question has arisen in connection with it —Thomas 
Bill. 

2502. —Culture of Broccoli and Cauliflower.— 
I shall feel obliged if any reader of Gardsnihg will give 
me instructions for keeping up a continual supply of the 
above. I wish to know the sorts to grow, when to sow 
and plant them, and their general treatment. My garden 
is in Devon, a light, dry, deep toll, and faoes south.— Jack 
in a Fix. 


2508 —Liquid-manure.—I have a cesspool in my 
garden, whlon receives the soli, &a, from a closet, and I 
have inserted a pump to utilise the liquid on the garden. 
Oanl apply It to the roots of fruit-trees -Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Gooseberries, &o.—in Its undiluted stats with 
safety ? I keep no ani m a l s, so I am short of ordinary 
manure.—H. B. 

2504.— Stocking and management of a green¬ 
house.—I should be grateful for hints on the stocking 
and management of a small greenhouse, about 16 feet 
long by 12 feet or so broad, heated with a small stove; 
the temperature is generally kept to 50 degs. I do not 
with to go to much expense, as I shall leave the plaoe 
before next winter.—P adrona. 


2506.—Showy greenhoueo plants.— Will some- 
one kindly give me a list of the best and moat showy 
plants suitable for greenhouse and conservatory, In all of 
which heat oan be kept up, one greenhouse being used, if 
wished, as a stove. I should be glad of a list or a few of 
the best worth keeping, whioh from time to time can be 
brought into the house?—J. W. 


26 O 0 U—Quickly-growing plant to oover a 
summer hou&e.— Oan any reader of Gardening recom¬ 
mend me anything very quick-growing to surround the 
open sides of a summer house, also when would be the beet 
time to plant it? The soli Is veryolayey. Last summer 
I had a tent, but the different tribes of Insects took 
possession, and before one person oould gain admission 
he would have to get several others to help to drive them 
out, and to keep them out was Impossible. They filled 
every crack and crevice. Is these any preparation or 
l paint I oould ooat the toot or summer-house with to 
1 drive them away ?—E. D. 


2511. — Roses and Chrysanthemums for 
market.— My garden wall Is 260 feet long by 10 feet 
high, and Is covered with Gloire de Dijon Roses ; It faoes 
due south. Would someone experienced kindly inform 
me if by covering the same with glass, so as to form a 
lean-to greenhouse, it would pay me to grow Mavdoha 
Nlel Rosea on the roof and Chrysanthemums (what sorts 
for the market?—R osrbank. 

2512. —Dividing Roees.—There are ’some Rose-trees 
in my garden whioh have bean negleoted for tbs pist 
three years. They flowered profusely this summer, out 
the blooms were poor. I wish to remove them and divide 
them, if possible. They have sent up a great many young 
shoots. Would It be advisable to out down the old stems, 
and trust to these young shoots for Rosas next year? 
What manure would be best for them?—P. E. G. 

2618 —Removing Conifers.— wishing to move some 
valuabte Conifers and other evergreens, nut being too 
late for this season, I have had them dug round and tbs 
large roots out, with a view to completing the operation is 
the spring? Would the trees, whioh areof about 12yaws' 
standing, have a better chanoe if the removal had bom 
aooompllshed at one operation, and will they have suffi¬ 
ciently recovered from the outtlng In the Spring to stand 
shifting, or ehould I leave them until next autumn 1— 
H-S. 

2514.—A garden question.— The outgoing tenant, 
whose lease expiree as Michaelmas, leaves a few days 
before, and tells the incoming tenant, whose lease was 
already signed, that he gives up to him the garden and tbs 
Apples and Walnuts that are still on the trees. These but, 
not being sufficiently ripe to gather, remain on the trees. 
Has the landlord a right to claim them ? There was no 
oessation in the rent; the outgoing tenant paid np to tbs 
quarter day—the lnooming tenant began from that time, 
—Punch. 

2515 —Chrysanthemums.—What is a crown bod, 
and what is a terminal bud ? Eaoh of my plants has about 
5 shoots. How many buds should be left to a shoot, so 
as to secure the beet combination of quality and quantity 
In out flowers for market ? Does this number—of count 
multiplied by the number of shoots—represent the total 
number of flowers that a plant ehould be allowed to boar 
during a season 7 I ask tbie with reference to the treat¬ 
ment of the new buds, whioh keep showing considerably. 
—Dubitans. 

2516. -Caterpillars on Carnations.— My Carna¬ 
tions this season have been very muoh injured by men 
caterpillar j, at first too small to be discerned on the toBage. 
and beating all my efforts to destroy them. How oan I 
prevent their coming? They partake so much of tbs 
oolour of what they feed on 1 really oannot find them till 
too late. How oan I guard the flowers from them? 1 
have tried fine net, and they eat their way through 11 in 
one night. Has anyone tried stloky gum on the flower- 
stem?—W. F. 

2517. — Ants killing Peach-trees. —Last spring 
and summer three Peach trees growing against my house 
were attacked by email black ants. The sots eas all tbs 
leaves of eaoh tree. One tree alone has survived, the two 
others being killed. The ants partly eat the bark. The 
ants attaoked other standard fruit-treee in my garden, 
but with leas fatal effects. The ants are still on one tree. 
What most be done to get rid of ants and to foster tbs 
tree? I tried coal-tar and petroleum at the roots.—F. B., 
Zevenbergsn, Holland. 

2618.—Defective Chrysanthemum flowers-— 
Myself and many others in this neighbourhood are much 
troubled this Beason with hard buds and bad centres to 
our Chrysanthemums (principally Japanese), which have 
been grown for large blooms for exhibition. My plants 
are strong, and have been well fed with a variety ol uquid- 
manures, and were well attended to during the summer, 
yet fully one-fourth of my Japanese blooms sre uselees 
for show purposes from the above cause. Will some good 
Chrysanthemum grower kindly tell me how to prevent 
this defect another season ?—Giirysanthbmum. 

2619 —Manuring a poor soli.—Having lately coins 
to reside near Budleigh Sal ter ton, In Devon, I fiod the 
gardens in pooroondltion from wantof manure, and stable- 
dung not to be purchased, as tbose who make it see it on 
their own small holdings. My kitchen garden lies very 
high, sloping to the south ; soil very light on eandstooe 
rock. It appears my only resource is artificial manure. 
What is most suitable for the soil described, as 
formed some of the manures advertised would not sou 
it? Crushed bones and meal, I see, are advertised from 
our nearest town, Exeter. On my lawn Is a bed or we 
Roses. What would suit them ? Of oonrse I husband au 
leaves and house refuse, sifted ashes, Jto. Will someone 
kindly advise me in Ibis matter?— Uplands, 
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2620.—Begonia Bex for showing.— May i uk 
the bast treatment lor this Begonia to make a large 
plank nexk year lor showing aa a loliage plank? The 
plant was put In an 8-inch pot last Janaary, and has 
made considerable progress. At the present time the 
leaves seem to be decaying in large blotches. I can give 
It a temperature ol 60 deg*.—J. W. W, 

2521.— Climbing Bose.— I shall be glad to know the 
name ol a dtmblng Roes (not red or pink) best suited lor 
planting in a border In an angle formed by two walls, one 
facing eon kb, the other west. These walls beoome very 
hot at midday in summer. The soli is light, and the spot 
is protected from cold winds. A Qloirs de Dijon does 
very well on the west wall, and 1 now wish to oover the 
Sooth wall. Would W. A. Richardson succeed in this 
position, near London? 1 should like a Rose that will 
produce small, slender buds lor batton-holes.—A. Z. 

2622. - Gas and greenhouses. —Will Mr. Sear 
kindly tell us how he prevented the gas going out In high 
winds? There is no doubt that lor aa amateur’s green* 
house gas is by tar the best means ol heating. These is no 
trouble, and toe hsat can be regulated to a nloety, while, 
with a due regard to economy, the ooet can be reduced to 
a minimum. Uoloituoately, there Is no good gas boiler In 
the market. Tney all postern the defect aHnded to above 
—In a high wind the gas goes out. When the air is rush* 
log at high pressure over the top of the flue*pipe the pro* 
duets ol the burnt gas oannot esoape for the moment, and, 
consequently, choke the flame.—0. J. U. 

2623. —Azalea flowering early.— An Azalea was 
planted In a greenhouse here (Relgate). From being so 
grown It flowered some two or three months earlier than 
flowers of the same ■ pedes grown out-of-doors. After a 
time the plant was placed in an open bed with others of 
the same kind. Wnat was remarkable was that when the 
early spring oame round it was found to flower at Its old 
time, or nearly so, several weeks before the others. Thus 
the plant retained the habit of its growth, whilst all the 
dronmstanoes were changed, and this lasted for a year or 
two. 1 should ba very glad if someone would give me 
his opinion as to whether the plant would be likely thus 
to retain this habit of early flowering ?—A. Qkum, 

2824 — Late summer and Autumn-blooming 
plants.—! have a garden mainly planted with Roses, 
Carnations, Pansies, and Violas, and I get a good show 
from these in their seasons; bat as Carnations doom late 
with me, notbsginnlng before about the scoond week in 
August, I am vary short of colour during the later half of 
July and the early part of August, and also alter the Car¬ 
nations are over. I should be glad 11 some reader of 
Gajldknino would oblige by suggesting some good, hardy 
free-blooming plants suitable to follow on the summer 
B oses, and also for the aufcmnn to follow the Carnations. 
I do not care about annuals, preferring kinds of plants 
editable to put in here and there among my Rose-trees, 
and when onoe planted to be permaneni with ordinary 
attention. The wide experience of some of your readers 
may suggest something more exactly suited to my purpose 
than I, an amateur, could possibly do. The district Is 
northerly, and at times exposed to oold, rough winds.— 
Bdbscribbr. 

2625.— Pruning vines.— My greenhouse oontalns 
10 Vines, from which I had 280 lb. of Grapes this last 
•ooaon. They were started on the 1st of January, and the 
time has now oome to prune them. Each Vine hae 2 rods, 
each rod has about 20 spurs, and on eaoti spur there are 
about 6 shoots. Gardsntno, I see, reoommends that only 
one eye should be left to a spur. Does this mean that five of 
the Shoots are to be out right away, only one with one bad 
on It being left ? Yet, If Ido this, taking an average of 
i lb. to the bunch, I oannot get a crop anything like that 
of last season. Again, 1 notice that the second bud on 
eaoh shoot Is nearly always bigger than toe first: what Is 
to be done here ? And in the Joint between the snoot and 
the spar there Is often a flaffy knob whiah resembles a 
bod; is this to be reokoned or not ? The Vines are partly 
pruned already, but I suppose, if they are not oat baok 
enough, this may be done later without in j ary. In the oaie 
Of doubt!ol buds, would It hurt to leave them until they 
start, so as to be in a better position to daoide between 
them ? What is the earliest date at whioh the Vines may 
bo started 7—Cantab. 


2528. - Neglected Vines.— I have jost taken pos* 
session of a house whioh has two vineries shat have been 
neglected for years. The old wood is oovered with old 
bare, which seems a refuge for red spider, &o* Should 
the bark be stripped off before treating with sulphur, &a., 
as recommended In Gardsni.no ? Is toere not some mix¬ 
ture of sulphur, &o., whioh ought to be painted or brushed 
on to the wood and canes? will you also kindly toll me 
what the enclosed peeks on the leaf and pleoe of bark sent 
are ?— Sappkb. 

[/»this case it will be a good plan to strip off the aid 
loose bark and prune the Vines, and then dress them over 
with a mixture of warm soapy water, in which Tobacco 
has been steeped, some sulphur, soot, and day. These in¬ 
gredients should be well incorporated together, and be laid 
on the Vine-rods with a painter's brush, taking care not 
to damage the buds in so doing. The insects on the leaf 
and piece of bark sent are mealy bug. The Vine-border 
should be removed, and the vinery itself should receive a 
thorough cleansing and painting .] 

2529. —Blephant’s-foot (Testodinaria elephantipes). 
—I have jost had a queer looking plant given me, brought 
from Pon Elisabeth, to whioh she natives give the name 
Elsphant’a-foot. 1 am told that it grows into a shrub 
bearing white sweet-ecented flowers somewhat like a 
Jasmine. Oanyou help me with advioe as to how it should 
be grown? I hive a greenhouse, but no heat In It at 
present.—W. H. J. 

[Thisisa deciduous greenhouse plant of curious appear- 
nee, and requires a winter temperature of about W degs. 
or 45 degs., so, if you wish to succeed with its culture, you 
must have a heating apparatus in your greenhouse. It 
should be potted m loam and peat, with a fair ad¬ 
mixture of sand added thereto, and the pots should be 
well drained. Water freely when growing , and when at 
rest keep it dry. It should be syringed freely when grow¬ 
ing to keep down insecti. Ordinary greenhouse treatment 
in all other respects is all it requires.] 

2680.- Azalea losing Its flover-bads.— After my 
red Azalea had done flowering last spring It was taken 
from the greenhouse and placed in the open-air, the pot 
being sunk in the soil on ashes. It was brought Into toe 
greenhouse again in the early part of October and was 
then showing well for blossom. This week I discovered 
that the flower-buds fell off at a touoh. I enclose speci¬ 
men, and shall be glad to know what is the matter, and If 
anything can be done; and is it likely to flower at all this 
?-E. H. 8. 


To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
sere given, but readers are invited to give further 
emswere should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

2626 . -Unhealthy Marechal Nlel Bose.— I en 
close some leaves out from Mardohal Niel Rose planted in 
my greenhouse. All toe leaves have gone like the ones 
sent. I have sulphured them and watered toe plant 
twloe a-week with sheep-manure-water. It grew about 
8 feet high, and then the leaves went off like toe enoloeed 
•ample. 1 planted laat November. What can I do to 
remedy the evil?—W. 8. 

[The Rose leaves sent were swarming with red spider. 
No doubt during the past hot summer the plant in ques¬ 
tion has suffered from drought at the roots and insufficient 
syringing of the foliage, and, probably, also from insujfl- 
oient ventilation. The best thing to do now will be tout 
the vl ant go to rest in a cool temperature, just keeping it 
moderately moist at the roots, and in the spring it will 
probably grow away strongly, when attend particularly to 
watering, syringing, ana ventilation. Weak sheep- 
manure-water is an excellent stimulant to use.] 

2627. — Barly-flowering Chrysanthemums. — 
Will you kindly tell me how I oan have a good show of 
Chrysanthemums indoors from toe 16th of October until 
the middle of November? I am tolerably successful with 
my Chrysanthemums, whioh bloom well from the middle 
of November until toe second week in January; but I 
wish to have them a month earlier, and, with toe excep¬ 
tion of Gloire Rsgonante, I oannot gat them to flower 
•ooner than the 16th of November.—A Constant Rhadnb. 

[This is merely a question of procuring a stock of some 
of the many good, kinds of early-flowering varieties now in 
commerce and growing them along freely in the early 
pari of the summer. The shoots should not be ' 
after the month of July, and then you wtU j 
p mm rs at the time you wafit 



[The reason of the Azalea in question losing its'flower- 
buds is, no doubt, due to drought at the roots. When a 
plant of this description has been in the open air during 
the summer, and with its pot plunged in the earth, it is 
almost certain, when placed on a dry greenhouse stags, to 
loss its leaves or flower-buds in the way yours has done, if 
allowed to become at all dry at the root. The only thing 
to do now is to see that the ball of earth is thoroughly 
moistened, and not allowed to become dry again, and keep 
it in as cool a house as possible. It certainly will not 
flower this next season.] 

268L—Insects in a garden.—My garden is infested 
with a small worm or grub resembling the cheese-maggot; 
also a very small white Insect, whioh 1 found in abundance 
ohiefly amongst the centre roots of my plants. The plants 
and vegetables seem to suffer very much from the latter. 
Will you pleaee tell me the probable cause of these pests ? 
I used hen and stable-manure rather new. 1 should alio 
be thankful if you would advise me how to eradicate them. 
I oannot get uas lime, as 1 often see is advised to do In 
GAKDixiHe. will fresh lime, salt, or soot answer the seme 
purpose?— A Constant Raisin, Littlewood. 

[/ am sorry I cannot give you any information about 
the grubs without seeing them. Your description is 
rather vague. Send some specimens packed in a smaU 
box with damp Moss.— G. A 8. J 
_532 — Insects on BoBee.—1 have two Rose-trees (a 
Gloire de Dijon and a Mardchal Nlel) planted out in the 
border of my heated greenhouse, which Is 10 feet by 
5 feet. I have been away from home for a week, and now 
find them oovered with little white insects, and I enoloeo 
a leaf lor you to see. Would you kindly tell me the 
name of toe white insects (I see there are also green-fly 
on the leaf), and what I oan do to destroy them? A 
Bouvardia that I got from a nursery gardener a week ego 
is also affeoted in the same way, although otherwise it 
looks healthy, and is in flower. Many leaves of the Rose- 
trees are turning yellow anddropplng off. Do you think 
toere is not spaoe for two Roeee? The greenhouse Is e 
lean-to. 1 particularly do not want to have them on the 
glass, as it would be much more diffioolt to keep them 
tree from lnseots. If too orowded oould I move one now 
Into toe open ground, and, if so, which would you advise 
me to move ? They have been growing so fast that I have 
had to nip the tope off several times, not having room.— 
A. Grbbnwood. 

[The white insects on your Rose leaves are only the cast¬ 
off skins of the green-flies, who moult several times in the 
course qf their existence. Syringe the plants with soft 
soap and water, and add a little Tobacco-water; or fumi¬ 
gate the house. As to the small black flies, 1 cannot say 
what they are without seeing them ; but I do not imagine 
they can in any way injure your plants. Their grubs 
probably feed on decaying vegetable matter in the soil. I 
should think one Rose was quite enough in a house the 
size of yowrs.—Q. 8. 8.] 

2683.—Bourgat’a Sea Holly (Erynglam Bourgrtil 
—Kindly inform me If this plant Is raised Dy seed, aud, if 
so, when It must be sown ?—Gippo, Bristol. 

[Bourgats Sea Holly is raised from seeds sown as soon as 
they are ripe in the autumn in pans of rather fine, light, 
loamy soil. Place the pans in a cold frame, and the seed 
will germinate in spring, and, if properly managed, the 
young plants will be ready to plant out the following 
year.] 

2534.—Pruning a white Jasmine. —Should a 
white Jasmine growing on a porch be annually pruned or 
not 7—Harry. 

[A white Jasmine growing on a porch should be pruned 
a little annually to keep it within bounds. It is well, 
however, when doing so to leave a good supply of young 
wood in nearly at full length, as this plan ensures the 
production, generally speaking, qf abundance of flowers 
the following season.] 


_—American blight en Apple-trees.— I 

have some young Apple-trees, and they are affeoted with 
the American blight. Would you please to tell me what 
Is toe best thing to do to cleanse them of this?-J. Rosa. 

[A good remedy for this blight is to well scrub the 
affected branches of the Apple-trees with a hard brush and 
salt and water. Paraffin alto will destroy it, if care¬ 
fully applied.] 

2536. -Sowing Lobelia seed.— Will you kindly tell 
me the beet kinds and proper time to sow Lobelia seed in 
a greenhouse, and what heat should be kept up? It la 
now about 50 degj. to 60 deg). in the dav and 40 degs. to 
45 degs. at night. 1 wish to have a good show next year. 

I have means of making it warmer, if required.—E. 
Hollis, Bermondsey. 

[Lobelia seed should be sown in pans of light, sandy 
soil in the month of March. The temperature of the 
greenhouse should range from 50 degs. to 60 degs., and as 
soon as the young seedlings are large enough to handle 
they should be pricked off and encouraged to grow as 
quickly as possible. Lobelia pumila and its varieties 
jg randiflora and magwiflea; Mrs. Murphy is a good white 

2587.— Treatment of Qesneros.— I have three 
Geeneras in my greenhouse which are showing for bloom, 
and at the base of the stem) are several young shoots 
growing from toe bulb. Will you kindly give me e little 
advioe about these plants, and how or when should these 
young ones be separated ? Will the young shoots die 
down ?—An Amatbur. 

[Let the young shoots remain on the Gesneras and they 
will in due course die down when the plants go to rest in 
the natural manner after flowering in thewinter. If you 
wish to increase your stock you oan do so by division qf the 
tubers at patting time in spring.] 

2688.— Management of an India-rubber-plant. 
—I bought last May an India-rubber-plant over 2 feet 
high out of the pot, and I re-potted it Into a 10-inch pot. 
It has done well, and pat oat eight leaves this summer. 

1 have no greenhouse, and ehomd like to know if It oan 
be wintered in front of a window in a dining-room, south¬ 
west aspect, where toere la a fire and gas: also when it ought 
to be again re-potted, and if any special management is re¬ 
quired? It is now 4 feet high, and one or two of toe 
leaves at the bottom are going dlaoolourad at toe edge, aa 
if decaying Should the sop be plnohed off to throw out 
side-shoot* ?—Tidy. 

[The India-rubber.plant will winter all right in a 
dining-room, window, if care is taken that frost is not 
allowed to enter it. It should not be re potted until the 
spring, and the soil at the roots should be kept just moder¬ 
ately moist during the winter, and the leaves should be 
sponged onoe a-week with warm soapy water. This will 
remove all dust and greatly benefit the plant. If you 
wish to have a bushy plant, then stop it, but not other¬ 
wise. Avoid particularly exposing it to cold draughts of 
air. When this happens it is a frequent cause qf the 
leaves turning yellow and falling off. ] 

2530.—Heating a pit.—I have got a pit, 8 feet by 
5 feet. Will drain-pipes 6-inch bore do to heat it as a 
floe, and how high from the bottom should I lay the 
pipes, and how near to toe side walls?—I ron Gatb. 

[Drain-pipes of the dimensions you state would do very 
well for a flue to heat the pit. The joints should be 
securely made to prevent the escape qf any noxious fumes. 
The flue should to about 6 inches from the ground and 
the same distance from the side walls. Construct the 
furnace with fire bricks.] 

2540. — Treatment of a Plumbago oapensls.— 
Would you please to tell me how to treat a Plumbago 
capensls after flowering, and when it ought to be pruned, 
*o. ?—Harry. 

[After this plant has flowered it should be rested through 
the dull winter months by keeping it rather dry at the 
roots and in a cool house. In the month qf March it may 
to cut back as much as required, and give the roots a good 
soaking qf water, and place in a light and comfortably 
warm position in the greenhouse. As soon as it puts 
forth new shorts, re-pot into good soil—loam, peat, and 
sand suits it well, and push it along under ordinary 
greenhouse treatment. It requires abundance of water 
when in active growth. Cuttings strike as finely as 
Fuchsias during the summer months, and can be treated 
in the same way.] 

2541. — Raining Myrtles, Oranges, and Lemons 
from seed.—I have read somewhere that Myrtles, 
Oranges, and Lemons may be easily raised from seed to 
adorn one’s flower-boxes In toe winter. Will you kindly 
give me a few hints, If not too late in the season 7 —Flutk. 

[The plants named can all be raised from seed. Myrtle 
seed should be sown as soon as it is ripe in pans qf light , 
peaty soil and sand, placed in a greenhouse temperature ; 
they should be kept moderately moist only until growth 
commences. Sow the Lemon and Orange pips in pots or 
pans in March in a light, rich soil, and plunge them in a 
hotbed in a Cucumber-frame or any similar structure ; 
keep them close and moist and they will soon grow. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough, prt them off singly 
into email pots in good, loamy soil, and encourage them to 
grow freely by keeping them in a warm and moist atmos¬ 
phere.] 

2512. -Heating a greenhouse.— Having jost put 
up a greenhouse 10 feet oy 5 feet, I should like to heat It 
up to 66 degi or 70 degs. Oould you kindly inform me 
the oheapeet way of doing so ?—8. W. 

[A furnace and flue would probably to the cheapest and 
best plan for you to adopt. Glazed drain-pipes 6 inches 
in diameter, well jointed, are well adapted for a flue, 
using bricks near thefumaoe.] 

2543 —Early flowering Pelargoniums. — In 
Gardsnino, Oct. 29th, page 483, there Is an article on these 
plants in whioh toe early flowering sorts ere reoom- 
mended. I should be muoh obliged If you will give me 
the name* of some of the best and earliest kinds ?—S. a H. 

[The following It kinds qf Pelargoniums are all profuse 
bloomers of good, distinct colours and dwarf and robust 
in habit qf growth—viz.. Improved Triomphe de St. 
Monde, Madame Buck, Venus, Diaby Grand, George 
Taverner, Mars, Mrs. Bradshaw Improved, Kingston 

« rossum multiflorum, Duchess qf Bedford , Prince 
and Decorator.] if frem 
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8644.— Propagating eve r g reen aliraba.—Will 
too kindly ton me the best tomato pat in oommon era- 
green shrub cuttings, nod the bast way to do it! I want 
to strike a good lot of aU sorts of them as I hart a new 
place to furnish next year.—J. P. M. 

[Now is a good time to put in outtings of evergreens. 
Swot moderately firm shoots from 1 foot to f feet in 
length, out them cleanly fust beneath the lowest joint, re¬ 
move a few of the lower leaves, and plant them very firmly 
in shady border of sandy soil, or in cold frames, and they 
should do well.] 

2545 —Bone flowers falling off. — Would you 
kindly toll me the reason of tbe petals of the enoloeed 
Roses turning black and some of them falling off? 1 hare 
had the plants out of the greenhouse all she summer; 
about three weeks ago 1 took them into the greenhouse 
again.— Highfibld. 

[From the appearance of the Roses sent the presence <f 
a stagnant, damp atmosphere in the greenhouse is the 
cause of the mischief complained of- Roses expanding 
their buds at this season of the year should have a com¬ 
fortably warm and a rather dry and buoyant atmosphere 
surrounding them, otherwise they are very apt to rot at 
the core and fall off prematurely. The soil at the roots 
should be kept just moderately moist.) 


8646.—Unhealthy Violet leaves.—1 enclose some 
unhealthy Violet leave*. Oan yon toll me what Is the 
matter with them, and how I oan remedy it ?—Miss Buu 
Doth*. 

(Four Violet leaves are attached by the fungus, the 
Violet smut (Urooystis violce). It would be better to pick 
off the affected leaves and bum them to prevent the fungus 
spreading.—Q. 8. 8.] 

2647. — Removing paint from glass.— I have 
built a email greenhouse this summer, whloh I hare filled 
with Ferns, Geraniums, Fuchsias, &o. When I painted It 
I used a stiff brush, whloh splaahed the paint on the 
glass. What oan I do to gat it off again ?—W. Mortoh. 

[Wet the paint spots on the glass with turpentine, 
and rub well with a piece of rag. This will remove them 
readily.] 

2648. — Propagating Trumpet - flowers (Brag* 
mansiae).—Will you please to teU me when outtings of 
these plants oan he struck 1 I hare only a greenhouse 
heat at command.— Goto, Bristol. 


[These plants are not easy to strike from cuttings, and 
wan* a considerable amount of heat to do so. If you have 
a Cucumber-frame at work at the end of the month <ff 
March, that would be a bettor place to strike them in than 
the greenhouse. Old plants that have been kept dry 
during the winter will be then putting forth new shoots; 
take some of these off, and put them in closely in 5 -inch or 
6-inch pots in sandy soU, like Fuchsias, plunge them in 
the warm bed of the Cucumber frame. Keep it does 
and moist and they will soon strike root.) 

2649.—Planting Pear-trees.—Having seen in Gar< 
Dunne a list of good winter Pear-trees, ana being in want 
of one, I have chosen Darondeau. Would you mind toll¬ 
ing me where I oan get It, the probtble prioe, and what 
time of year la the beet for planting ?—E. lovrll. 

[Now is an excellent time to plant fruit-trees of all 
kinds. You can procure the kind of Poor you want from 
any fruit-tree nurseryman. The price of a good tree 
would be about S$. 6d.] 

2660 —Small Apples.—Last spring twelvemonth I 
planted two Apple-trees, small ones, and I had a dosen 
splendid fruit that season. Now this year one of the 
trees has been so crowded with fruit that 1 shall not have 
one Apple larger than a Walnut, end many have fallen off 
the tree. Ought 1 to have thinned them oat ?-C. Bakml 

[You should certainly have thinned out the Apples. 
The fact of the fruit being so thick on the tree, and. the 
great heat and drought or the past summer, sufficiently 
account for the failure. Thin the fruit betimes another 
year, and in the summer mulch the soil around the roots 
with a thick coating of half-decayed stable-manure , and, 
if available, give some good eoakings of liquid-manure.] 

2551.—Growing Tomatoes.—Will yon kindly toll 
me the best way of growing Tomatoes for nszt summer! 
I have a small greenhouse, but there is no stove or heat¬ 
ing apparatus in it.—E hqoirrr. 

(ifalee up a hotbed in the greenhouse in the spring, say, 
in March, and cover it with some fine mould . and sow 
some Tomato seed in it, and cover with a handlight. 
After the seedlings appear, and are large enough to 
handle, pot them off singly, and encourage them to grow 
on as freely as possible , excluding frost from the green- 
house by coverings. By the first or second week in June 
they will be ready to plant out in good, rich soil, and 
should be treated in the manner so often advised in Gar- 
dkbihg.] 

2652. — Treatment of Hyacinths.—I have some 
Roman Hyacinths whloh 1 have planted In a box and kept in 
a dark cupboard for three weeks. They are just now show¬ 
ing white sprouts above the soil; is it time to remove 
them to the light ? I have a small greenhouse in a Loudon 
house warmed with a gas-stove. Do they require muoh 
water I—Aralia. 

[If the Hyacinths in question have grown about t inches 
in length remove them to the light. When in active 
growth they require abundance of water at the roots, and 
the temperature of the greenhouse should range from 
60 degs. to 60 dege. of heat, with a little top ventilation in 
the daytime when the weather is not foggy.] 

2653. —Treatment of Tropseoinm tuberosum 
and speolOrium. —Will you please to tell me what cotl 
and situation are suitable for tbe cultivation of Tropeolum 
tuberosum and epedosum; also, what protection they 
require during winter. Indeed, can they be grown in the 
suourbi of London?—E.G. W. 

(No doubt that both of these plants can be grown near 
London. The first—T. tuberosum-should be grown in open 
spots in rather poor soil , and the branches may be either 
supported or allowed to trail along the ground. It is not 
perfectly hardy, therefore the tubers should be lifted in 
autumn and be stored like Dahlias in a dry place 
through the winter, and be planted again in spring. The 
other kind—Flame Nasturtium —it quite hardy, and 
should be planted in a cool and moist position, and in 
good, rich sod.] 

Digitized by 



2664.— Pruning evergreens*-Will you kindly toll 
me whloh is the proper tone of the year to prune the 
Holly and Tew ?—8. Adrlixr Robotham. 


(IVow is a good time to prune the evergreens in ques¬ 
tion ; or just before they start into growth in spring.] 


2666 —Colons dying in the winter and how 
to prevent them.— Would you kindly let me know 
how to keep Coleus throurh the winter in a warm hones, 
and the reaeon they die off’—T int Tim. 

[To keep Coleus well during the winter they should be 
put in a light and dry houee in a temperature not lower 
than 56 dege. They will only require a moderate supply 
of moisture at the roots, and all decaying foliage and 
shoots should be carefully removed.] 

2560 —Pruning an Oleander.— When is the proper 
time of the year to prone an Oleander 7—8. Avbuhr 
Robotham. 

[The best time to out this plant bade is in the spring, just 
before fresh growth commences.] 

2667.— Show and decorative Pelargoniums. — 
8hould old plant* of these that have been cat down, re¬ 
potted, and started into growth again, be pinched to make 
them bushy?—F orfar. 

[If the shoots are few in number on the cutback plants 
of Pelargoniums , then they can be stopped with advan¬ 
tage ; also, if they are growing irregularly, the strongest 
should be pinched bade. This will equalise the strength 
Of the plant. Keep them up near the glass, and give 
abundance of air whenever possible, acceding, however , 
edd draughts.) 

2558. — Decayed vegetable refuse.—What is the 
beet method of using a heap of paitlally decayed vege¬ 
table refuse? Should It remain in the corner of the yard 
all winter, or be dog into the garden ?—V. 

[The most decayed portions of the vegetable refuse can 
be at once dug into the ground, and the remainder can 
aIso be so used when in a more advanced stage of decom¬ 
position, or it can be burnt and spread on the ground in 
the form of ashes.] 

2559. —Gutting Pampas Graes [plumes.—I hare 
a Pampas Giaas that was only put in the garden this 
spring, bat has now about nine flower-plumes on it Will 
it hurt the plant to oat theee fer use Indoors, and may 
they be oat with long stalks without injury to the plant? 
—L, T. G. 


[It will not be injurious to the Pampas Gnus to out the 
flower-plume* now, prodded the fotiage is allowed to re¬ 
main untouched.) 

2500.—Climbers for north front of a hones.-1 
wish to oover the north-front of my house and entrance 
poroh, neither of whloh get any sun. Osn I do better 
than plant Irish Ivy ? How would Clematis Montana and 
Jasmine do for tbe poroh, and would they flower ? Is Irish 
Ivy the beet of tbe quick-growing Unde ?—W. Millbr. 

(/risk Ivy is one of the best of the quick-growing kinds, 
and should do well ; and also try the Clematis and Jas¬ 
mine. Plant now in tome good, well-tilled soil.] 

2661.— Keeping Gladiolus bulbs.— I have bought 
■ome Gladioli, and m they are not to be planted till spring, 
will it do If I keep them as they are now, packed in chaff 
and air-tight ? -OiiArrhdoh. 

[The Gladiolus bulbs should keep very i cell as they are, 
if stored in a dry place; or they may be taken out of the 
bags in which they are packed, and be placed in a dry 
cupboard or drawer until planting time.) 

2602.—Strawberry plants in pot®.—Should theee 
be allowed to remain in a cold frame, or be taken into a 
dwelling-house for the winter, or be planted out in rows 
for fruiting next year! I have no greenhouse.—W. T. B., 
Essex. 

[If you wish to fruit the Strawberries in the pots, the 
best way will be to winter them in a cold frame. When 
they are showing flower in the spring they should be pro¬ 
tected from frost by covering the frames. If you wish to 
plant them out, you can do so now or in the month of 
March.) 

2588 —Striking Ivy from cuttings.—Having in 
my garden a wall over whloh some Ivy has grown from 
the next garden, I should like to cover my wall in the 
same manner as my neighbour's, but I do not know when 
Is the best time of the year to plantthe outtings. Oan yon 
inform me oonoerning this, also as to the beet length ef 
them, end depth cf earth in whloh they should be planted ? 
—W. T. B , Essex. 

[Now is a good time to put in cuttings of Ivy. Shoots 
about a foot in length, planted firmly in a shady border 
Of rather sandy soil, will root freely.) 

2664. — Transplanting Raspberry cones.- 
Havlng only lately moved into my present house, I find 
that there are a lot cf Raspberry canes growing up In 
the garden. I should like to know when these ehould 
be thinned out and transplanted In rows. If left till the 
spring would thsy bear fruit in proper season ?—W. T. B., 
Essex. 


[Now is a capital time to transplant the Raspberries. 
The ground should be deeply tilled and well manured 
previous to doing so, and after they are planted cover the 
surface of the soil with a good mulch cf half-rotten stable- 
manure. They ehould, if strong, bear a fair crop of fruit 
next season.) 

2665 —Planting Ranunculuses, Anemones, 
and. Gladioli-— WUl yon please to inform me when Is 
the time to plant In the flower garden Ranunculuses, Ane¬ 
mones, and Gladioli ?-T* B. Ohurchtard. 

[October and February are both good months in which 
to plant Ranunculuses and Anemones. Gladioli may be 
planted from March until the end <f May.) 

2666. — Propagating Carnations. — Will yon 
kindly Inform me the best time to sow seed ti produce . 
Tree Carnations to flower in winter and spring, and alio I 
the best time to layer them, or take outtings for the same 
purpose ?- Southdowh. 

J Sow the seed early in the month of March in pans filled 
tA light, sandy soil, placed in a greenhouse or frame 
that is kept comfortably warm. The best time to layer 
them is in the end <f July and throughout August. Cut- 
I tings can be taken at any time from March to the end of 
August.) 


2607.—Fongns on a cellar-wall.—I enclose a 
specimen of a fungus which grows on the wall of my 
oeUar, seemingly springing from some root hidden by the 
piaster of the oeiltog Will yon please tell me what it to, 
and if It is likely to do harm, and how I may get rid of it? 
—R* T., Stroud. 

[This is the early condition cf the Dry-rot fungus 
(Merulius laerymans). As it is coming through the ceil¬ 
ing, the joists above are probably affected.— W. G. 8.) 

2508.— Culture of zonal Pelargoniums.— I wish 
to grow zonal Pelargoniums well. A few hints on their 
oulture, and the names of a dozen good double and single 
varieties will oblige. I have a greenhouse, 10 feet by 
8 feet, heated with hot water, whloh getB the eua all day. 
—Saml Haubr. 

[Zonal Pelargoniums should be struck in the spring in 
the month of March. Cuttings inserted singly \n email 
pots in sandy loam, and placed in a light and warm peti¬ 
tion in the greenhouse, will soon root. As soon as they 
have filled these pots with roots, shift them on into larger 
ones, and pinch out the points cf the shoots to induce a 
bushy growth. In the month cf June put them in their 
/lowering pots, and set them out-of-door*, keeping aU 
flowers pinched off until the autumn, when they should 
flower freely in the greenhouse. They require abundance 
of water when growing actively, and a comfortably team 
temperalure during the winter. Twelve good kinds ere 
as follows—viz., Vesuvius and Us while variety. Lady 
Sheffield, Henry Jacoby, F. V. Raspail, Swanley Gem, 
Ed. Andre, Wonderful, Magenta King, Col. Seely, Alice 
Spencer, and Ceres.) 

2669. —Oaetor-oll-plant losing its leaves- — I 
enclose a leaf of my Ceetor-oit plant. Will yon kindly 
tell me what ia the matter with it, as the leaves are falling 
off? It is well watered about the roots, and looks quite 
healthy. I keep it Inside before a window.—A. G. 

[There does not seem to be anything the matter with 
the Castor-oil-plant. The leaves generally go off in the 
same manner as the one sent has done at this season of 
the year. It requires plenty of warmth at all stages of its 
growth, and the temperature of an ordinary living-room 
is not sufficiently high to keep it in health for long at this 
season cf the year.) 

2670. — Planting fruit-trees.— Some weeks ago I 
planted some young fruit-trees —Apricots, Pears, Plums, 
and Cherries. I only shortened the longest roots a little, 
but am now told I should have out off alt but three or four 
short spurs and removed all the fibrous roots. If this to 
so, do you advise me to take them up again and do this, 
and shonld I cat back any of the longest branches, or 
leave them till spring ?— Croton. 

[Leave the trees alone; you did quite right in only 
shortening the longest roots at planting. Whoever govt 
you the advice to cut off the roote in the manner you de¬ 
scribe must have been quite ignorant of fruit-tree culture, 
or else they were having a joke at your expense.) 

2571. — Treatment of a Back Land Sweetwater 
Vine.—Whloh way would be best to ret a Buokland 
3weetwater Vine to frnit? It was planted last February. 
It Is In an unheated house, and it has made plenty cf wood 
since, and looks very healthy, aod is in good eoiL—ST. G. 

[The Vine in question wants no special treatment to in¬ 
duce U to fruit. At it is in good health , and the wood is 
well ripened, no doubt U will show fruit all right next 
spring in its due season. It would be a good plan to rum 
a hot-water pipe or flue round the house, so as to bt aUs 
to exclude frost, and give a little extra heat to the View 
when the bunches are in flower, and also again when 
ripening.) 

2572. —Protecting Tea Rosea— Whloh fs the best 
way to protect Tea Roses in the open ground through 
winter, aod do they require protection from anything bat 
frost?— Clarrhdoh. 

[AU things considered, some fronds cf the commas 
Bracken is about the best material to protect Tea Roses with, 
as they are light and do not readily decay. They should to 
intertwined amongst the shoots of the Roses, and a rather 
thick layer of them should be placed around the mam 
stems. So treated Tea Roses, if in well-drained sod, 
generally survive the winter fairly weU.) 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTS, 

Readers wQl kindly bear in mind that, as ess haw to fa to 
press some tiase btibrt fhedate of publication, their qmssticae. 


/tret num ber issued after thsy arc received. 

We saoutd be glad if readers would remember Ad ms At 
not answer queries by post, and that we eemnot wtdirtoH to 
forward Utters to correspondents. 


W. S.— Liliam anratum: Please repeat query about 

this; we do not understand yonr meaning.- Barry.— 

Send some flowers and foliage of the ollmber yon who to 
have named, and we will tell you what It to and elto how 

to treat it.- Chubbar.—h Marshal Nlel Row oan be 

purchased of any nurseryman at prices ringing from to. 
upwards. _ 


NABOB OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 
Naming plants,— Parsons who wish ptonto to to 
n a m e d should send good spec i mens properly tooted. By 
good specimens see mean a complete shoot cf the jfiaatum 
(homers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flower* at one time, and ttoto 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists' flowers, such as Boses, fumswe, 
Oerantims, Aecueas, as these oan only be oorreotby naenea oy 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. ^ 
Any communications respecting plants or firutitiftw 
shouldalmaytaccompany Ms pared, which thouldm 
seed to the Kdror oj Gardrmiv# luoanutoi "• 


addressed 

Sovihampton-etreet, Strand, London, W.O t 
Names of Plante.—J. F. (Amateur).— The Zjtoj* 
leaved-plant | Mar ante sebrlna). There Is a note on their 
culture in this issue of Gardshing, p. 602 — Bengal^- 

Probably Eecallonia monte videos!*.- Skisdon.—jtm 

Tansy-leaved Thorn (Crataegus tanaoetiiolia).- u. V.— 

1, Variegated Hatchet-leaved Arbor-Vito (Tbujofgj 
dolabrata varlegata); 2, Japanese Barberry (Bartow 
japonlce): 8, A form of Lawson’s Cypress (w 
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. — —») { 4, White Cedar (Thuja gigaatee).- J- Wi 

—A doable form of the aatamn Urooae (Oolohiotun 

autumuale).- S. of Scotland and X. M. Q .—We do not 

Wme Ohryeanlhemnme.- J. Jf.—Yellow herbaoeooe 

FU* (Linum flavum).— OaMAurst.— Berfied plant. Blood 
Berry (Rlvlna humilU). We do not name Ohr^eanthe* 

mama.- Gippo, Bristol— Leave*, Qeenera robrina; 

cannot name the Oraee from each a poor specimen. 

Na ming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size <f the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
Mono. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names Of fruits.— Jf. Thornton. —Apple, Blenheim 

Orange.- Carston.— Fear* } l, Bound Diel; 2, Oloa 

Marram- Lismore.— Apples : fl, HU baton Pippin; 7, 

Gloria Monel j 8, Sfkehotiee Ruseet; 0, Cox'd Orange 

Pippin.—— P. B. H.— Apple, Rlbeton Pippin-Joe- 

Mine.-Grape, Black Hamburgh.— =1P. B. B.— Grape, 
Beperlone.——If.T.—Pears : 1, Seokel; 2, Benrrd de 

OapUhmoht j 8, Comte de j; 4, Glon Moroeaa.- 

*■ W.—Peate: 1, Bearrd de Caplaumon}; 2, Swan’s Er^; 


Been: 1, Daoheea d’Angou’eiue; 2, Glou Moroeaa ;6, 
Marie Louise; 7, Bearn Diel. 

HOUSBHOLD. 

QOllUUS. 

2673. — Cleaning steel fender.—How ean 1 refdtfre 
blaoklead from a eteel fender which hae been blaokleaded 
for a year and brilliantly poUehed ae other eteel fenders ? 
—Covstaht Bnasaa. 

2674. —Making bread.—Would eomeone kindly give 
earedpe for making bread, and state what quantity cf 

reast and water ehould be need to a quartern cf 


K ewer’eyeaet an 

tarf-f. B. D. 


^70.—Making a seboolroom oaka— Will any. 
me kindly give me a recipe for a whqleeome rohoolroom 
onko made with dripping; alto one with feel 7-Motmui 
or Fivs. 

REPLIES. 

1681.— Vegetable Marrow Jam.— Take 
full-grown, smooth skinned Marrows; peel 
fbfmi ott them la half, and sorape out all the 
leads j then otlt them Intel strips abont an 
Inch wide, and slice these as thinly as possible. 
When this is done, weigh the pieces, and 
to every pound allow 1 lb. of sugar, half-a* 
teaspoonfnl of salt, and one Lemon. Chop 
the rind of the Lemons very finely, removing 
tfie White pith, and oat them in siloes, avoiding 
Che pips* Pat the Marrow, Lemon-rind ana 
slides, salt, arid half the anger into an earthen¬ 
ware pan \ oover, add leave it to stand all 
night. In the morning strain away the liquid, 
and boil it for 20 minutes with the remainder 
of the sugar; then add the pleoes, &o., and boil 
again until eaoh piece looks perfeotly trans¬ 
parent, and when turned into jars it will mnoh 
resemble marmalade in appearance. I have 
tried this reolpe for some time, and find it 
makes a most delicious jam.— F. Woolston. 

1013.— Green Tomatoes. — Green To- 
matoes, boiled with $ lb. of sugar to the 1 lb. 
of Tomatoes and Lemon siloed, to suit the taste, 
make a very delicious and rechercht preserve. 
Here is a receipt for green Tomato pickle 
or curry from the English Mechanic of 23rd 
September: Green Tomatoes, 1 peck; 4 large 
Onions, 6 red peppers or 12 Chillies, 1 tea- 
oupfol of grated Horse-radish, 1 teaspoonful of 
Cayenne, 1 teaspoonfnl blaok pepper, 1 tea¬ 
spoon fal Mustard-seed, 1 teaonpml of sugar. 
Slice the Tomatoes and Onions; sprinkle one 
teaonpfal of salt over, and let it lay all 
night; drain well in the morning ; half-pint or 
more of vinegar. Put all in a stewpan 
and simmer for four or five hours. Sultana 
Raisins, Apples, and Lime-juice might be added 
to taste, or the Tomatoes alone may be pnt into 
salt-and-water for 24 hours, dried in the sun, if 
possible, and pickled in the usual way. 1 
gathered my Tomatoes green, and got my green¬ 
grocer to send me a small barrel of the fine 
oork-dust whioh the Spanish Grapes oome 
packed in (barrel and cork-dust cost me 4d.) y 
pissed the dust through a coarse sieve to get 
out the half-rotten Grapes whioh had been left 
in, put 4 inohes of oork-dust into the barrel, a 
layer of the greenect Tomatoes just to avoid 
touching, another layer of oork-dust, and so on 
to the top, taking care to pat the Tomatoes 
which showed indicttioni of ripening at the 
top. In this way they ripen beautifully, and 
the skins keep very thin and tender. Look 
them over occasionally, and when putting hack 
always put the greenest at the bottom. If 1 
want to hurry the ripening, I pack a 
£iscuit-tx>x srith Tangoes fn^ oo*l 



put them into a very slow oven for a night or 
two j bat mind the oook does not forget to take 
them out in the morning. Plaoe on a shelf in 
the kitchen or warm place,— Tomato. 

Sauerkraut making.— Will you kindly 
inform me when Is the best time to make sauer¬ 
kraut, and how to make it 7—J. O., Cumberland. 

In the northern parts of Germany I have 
found the Cabbage harvest falls about the 
middle of October, and a large ooarse kind of 
agricultural Cabbage, resembling our Drum¬ 
head, is used. The farmers bring them into 
the market In large waggon-loads, round, dean, 
and white as the full moon on a winter’s night. 
Then the housewife goes to the market to lay in 
her winter’s stock, oalonlatlng upon the quantity 
of mouths she hae to provide for at home. One 
“soheok ” (5 dozen) for every member of the 
family is the usual quantity; this Is, however, 
frequently doubled and trebled when hard work 
is expected from labourers or apprentices. The 
sauerkraut making is quite an event in the 
houm^ and be the number of tubs to be filled 
one or twenty they ought to be finished in one 
day, as the Cabbage after being riioed changes 
ooiour, and easily deteriorates by oontaet with 
the air. The. tool for siloing the Cabbage is 
called a Cabbage-plane, and oonaists of four or 
six knives, fitted to a board in the way of 
a carpenter’s plane, and the board is seonrely 
fixed across a tub. The large Cabbages are 
first cut into halves, and are then taken by the 
operator in both hands and drawn along this 
board across the knives, so that the Cabbage 
•havings or siloes fall Into the tub. The tabs 
for preserving are never new ones j on the oon- 
trary, all who oan afford it use some old wine 
tubs whioh formerly oontained some of the 
light and cheap German white wines. Into 
these tube the Cabbage is immediately trans¬ 
ferred with alternate layers of oemmon rook 
salt, and the whole must be so firmly pressed 
down by a large wooden pestle that when full 
there Is at least an inoh of liquid on the top. 
Care must be taken not to bruise the Cabbage, 
and most people prose it down with their 
knuckles (I have heard it said It is frequently 
done with the feet, but I have never seen this 
practice adopted). A loose-fitting round board 
is set on the top with a heavy weight upon it 
to keep the Cabbage down, and the tab la re¬ 
moved to a store-room or warm oollar, so as to 
enoourage fermentation. The time of fermen¬ 
tation, which is usually three or four weeks, 
is a period of great anxiety, as a German house¬ 
wife prides herself as muoh upon the quality 
of her sauerkraut as an Englishwoman does 
upon her plum-paddings. The sonm which rises 
to the surfaoe has to be oaref ally removed every 
day, and a dean white doth laid jast over the 
Cabbage. When the Cabbage has arrived at 
its proper point, which is ascertained both by 
taste and smell, all the tubs are removed into 
the coolest store-room or collar, where frost oan 
be excluded. Here they remain until each one 
is wanted in its torn. Each tub Is fitted with 
a loose top and weight, and a doubled-np olean 
towel round the edge, which, however, has to 
be frequently renewed. Whenever a supply is 
wanted for oooking, abont 2 inohes of the surfaoe 
is carefully removed, and only the lower part 
is taken for use, and the top layer is replaced. 
Sauerkraut is stewed without adding any 
water, bnt with a quantity ef lard, or pickled 
or smoked bacon, and takes four or five hoars’ 
gentle stewing—in fact, the longer the better— 
and should be served steaming hot with the 
baoon. Plainly-boiled Potatoes are invariably 
served at the same time. Pork is the only 
meat I have seen eaten with sauerkraut. Home¬ 
made pork sausages are sometimes stewed with 
it, and sometimes a plnoh of Caraway seed is 
thrown in as flavouring. Sauerkraut will keep 
for twelve months when well made and stored, 
and with thousands of farmers and families of 
the working classes in north of Germany, it is 
the dally meal from November to Easter, while 
middle-class people usually partake of it once 
or twice in the week.—W. H. G. 

2317. — Hard baoon* — “ Snbsoriber’s ” 
baoon was probably obtained from pigs whioh 
were fed largely on Bean-meal. This meal is 
certainly a useful food, especially for young, 
growing pigs, but when giving te animals whioh 
are being fattened for baoon it makes the lean 
portion very hard, and the fat shrinks consider¬ 
ably doling poe^fyp. ®F Spbpqrlbfr ” should in¬ 


sist upon having the meat ef pfgs fed upon 
Barley-meal and skim milk or whey,—F alook- 

BBEDGK. 



SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Stooks of bees that possess a sufficient amount 
of atone to laet through the winter, and that are 
well protected from wet and oeld, need but 
little farther attention, nnlese it be the oooa- 
eknaal searching of the floor-beards with a bent 
win for dead bees. Good servioe oan thus be 
I rendered, as bees take every opportunity ef 
easting out of the hive all dead oomrades, and 
in oold weather they euooeed in getting them 
only ae far ae the entrance, which, thus be¬ 
coming bleeked, steps the ventilation of the 
hive. The searching-win should be bent at the 
end, the hook being of a size to permit of easy 
withdrawal through the entrance-way. 

Packing bbbs fob removal. —Greater oare 
is necessary at this season in removing beee 
than in the spring, as now hives are provisioned 
for the winter, and from the weight ef stores 
oontained in the oembs there is greater risk of 
their breaking away from the nlve. In pre¬ 
paring straw skeps of boss for travelling they 
should be inverted and placed in oheeee-boxes, 
having some hay in the bottom to prevent 
jarring. A little smoke should be blown into 
the entranoo before inverting the shop, in order 
to drive the boos from the floor board up 
amongst the combs. Coarse sacking, or canvas, 
should bo tied over to confine the bees, while 
allowing abundance of ventilation. If a few 
days before removal a sharp-pointed stick be 
passed through the sides of the skep, so as te 
pieroe eaoh oomb, the bees will fasten the oombo 
to the stiok, and thus greatly increased firmness 
of the oembs will be scoured. The oembs oan 
also be kept steady and firm by pushing wedgee 
of orumplod newspaper or draper's tissue 
between them. There is not so muoh risk of 
oombo beooming detached from the skep in oool 
weather, and skeps of bees may then be 
removed with greater safety, the Inverting of 
the skep not being so neoessary. Shops con¬ 
taining old tongh oembs having otioks passed 
through them may be removed with safety, by 
first nailing them to their floor-boards, cover¬ 
ing the entranoe and hole in the top with per¬ 
forated zlno, and securing them with oord. 
The admission of plenty of sir Into the ikepeisan 
all-important point. Oftentimes the excitement 
and commotion of the bees on being removed la 
very great, whereby the internal temperature 
of the skep is greatly increased, so muoh so as to 
render newly-built oomb unsafe for travelling. 
In moving bar-frame hives the frames should m 
fixed firmly by means of notched strips of wood 
nailed to the floor-boards plaoed at eaoh end of 
the frames. The bees should be enclosed in the 
hive by perforated zino being nailed over the 
entranoe, and also over the tops of the frames 
in plaoe of the usual oovering, the perforated 
zino being so plaoed as to allow the bees to pass 
freely between It and the tops of the frames ; 
they thus get more air than they oonld if the 
zinc was fixed dose to the tops of the frames, 
besides taking the weight of some cf the been 
offtheoombs. On the arrival of the hives at 
their destination, they should, without delay, 
be plaoed in the position they are to perma¬ 
nently coonpy, the packing removed, and the 
entrances opened. 

Wintering bies.— Where It has not been 
possible to feed up sufficiently for winter, frames 
filled with oandy oake may be given, and will be 
found to supply the bees with the neoessary 
food for safe wintering. It is an important 
point to see that eaoh hive Is well protected from 
the weather. Perfect protection of hivee from 
rain and storms sbould be aimed at in oovering 
them. Beneath the outer ooverings plenty of 
warm materials should be used. Roofs of bar- 
frame hives should be eximlned, and when 
neoessary repainted, tarred, or oovered with 
roofing-felt, Roofing-felt also makes very ex¬ 
cellent covers for straw skeps, being very 
durable and impervious to water. When new 
it is stiff and hard, but if warmed it oan be 
fitted to the skeps. The old-fashioned straw 
hackle also makes a good weather oover. Outer 
oases of wood for straw shops are a great pro¬ 
tection from the weather, and give the appear- 
anoe of frame hives. Idl exposed situations 
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precaution! should be taken to protect hives 
from the full foroe of strong winds. When 
snow Is on the ground, entrances of hives should 
be shaded, as la the event of the sun breaking 
out many bees would be tempted to leave the 
hives, only to perish upon the snow. Entrances 
of hives must on no acoount ba entirely closed. 
_S. 8. G. 

2318.— Keeping bees.—Your best plan 
would be to buy a stock In spring—say, about 
May—when you would have the ohanoe of a 
swarm as well as a stook, and you would not 
run the risk of their dying through the winter 
if not provisioned. I oannot reoommend you a 
better hive on the storing principle than the 
bar-frame made by any respectable hive-maker, 
as you have then the control over every part, 
especially for uniting, driving, and transferring. 
There is a book published fay T. W. Cowan, 
prioe 6d., which would give you all the informa¬ 
tion you require.—0. 0. Oust. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 


leg. ? sue is quite Healthy, and takes plenty of food, bnt 
oannot walk. 1 have tried nibbing her less with whisky 
and Olive oil, and also given her butler and sulphur; but 
it baa done no good. As she Is n very good bird 1 wish to 
save her.—R. H. 

2577.—Plymouth Book cockerel with crooked 
breast-— 1 have a Plymouth Rook oookercl with orooked 
breast wbioh I intended keeping for stook. Will 11 Dotal- 
ting” kindly inform me if this defect should deter me 
doing eo?—W. W. 

2578—Unhealthy Plymouth Book chickens. 
—Will "Doulting” kindly give me bis arfvloe In the 
following metier? Four Plymouth Rook chiokene were 
reared along with six others of e different sort. The 
letter ere in perfect health; but the Rocks are quite off 
their legs. They oannot walk 8 yards without resting. I 
have tried Elllman’s embroaation and dipping the legs in 
warm water and turpentine ; hut without effect. I had 
the eggs given to me, end 1 muoh fear that the parents 
were too oloeelv related. I may say the fowls have a 
oomfortable and thoroughly dry bouse, with an aore or 
more of Grass land for a ran—J ams W. Mil**. 

REPLIES. 

2403,-Feodlng Babbits—“ O. D. A.” should stoop 
the bran, not the Oats, and it it best given freshly mixfdi 
every meal. The best food for rabbits is dry Oats and 
Spratt’s patent food. For green food give Cabbage, 
Pandey, Carrots, and Beet.—W. Pkck, WubeacK 

. 2238; rabbits. — Do«s 

Bell really know what his proposition me an # ? 
Not only will good food be destroyed by 
poisoning the rabbits, bnt the place will be un- 
pleasant to .live in on account of the odour 
arising from dead animals. It will be im¬ 
possible for him to remove all the poisoned 
rabbits, and he can scarcely expect all of them 
to die in their holes. There are other ways of 
killing rabbits besides shooting them. A good 
rabbit oatober, with ferrets and nets, would 
speedily reduoe the number of“ Bell’s ” enemies, 
if he were allowed to do as he ohoie. It would 
also be possible to oatch them by means of a 
decoy placed in the oentre of the field. Here 
some favourite food should be plaoed, and large 
numbers of the rabbits will find their way into 
It. I am no admirer of wild rabbits, especially 
when they are so numerous as to become a nui¬ 
sance. In the first place, they eat and destroy 
food which is wanted for other kinds of stook, 
and, secondly, they spoil both timber and hedges 
by their constant nibbling daring inclement 
weather. 8tUl, for all that, they are valuable, 
and whenever they are really numerous, I 
advise ooonpiers to look opon them as a source of 
income. —Doulting. 

2305 —Condiment for poultry.— Mr. 

Wilson will do well to avoid the nse of condi¬ 
ments, except as medioines. When given as 
food the fowls are forced unnaturally, and an 
unhealthy atook la the snre result. The 11 good 
laying condition" which Mr. Wllaon is desirous 
of obtaining may be gained by giving the fowls 
good, wholesome food, providing them with 
shelter in case of rain or severe weather, and 
making them roost in a warm, well-ventilated 
house, free from draughts. All the extra food 
required during the cold weather is a few red 
OMlllea, boiled and chopped into the soft food 
at interva!* °f a day or two. A Utile fresh 
meat, boiled and chopped as above indicated, 
wiu make a useful change. No other condi- 
T wh.r« the fowl. »re healthy, 
•od if th. bird, uejjpug, and the other ora- 
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ditiona I have mentioned are oarefnlly observed, 
there should be no lack of fresh eggs during the 
cold weather.— Doulting. 

2311. — Treatment of AnHalnaian 
pallets*—The early laying over-taxed the 
eystem, and the birds are now ont of condition 
In consequence. The pallets should be put into 
a warm, oomfortable shed, and fed with tempt¬ 
ing food. A little meat chopped very small 
may be mixed with the warm meal, and some 
bread may be soaked for them in ale. Hemp- 
seed may be given oooaaionaUy, and some 
linseed should be boiled to a jeUy and mixed 
with good Oatmeal. If fed in this way, and 
supplied with green food as weU, the pullets 
should toon oome round.—D oulting, 

2307.— Diseased turkeys.— I do not re- 
cognitethediaeaae known as “snarls,"so I cannot 
give “C. L. P.” any advice whioh will be of 
any aervioe to him. I think, however, that the 
“ snarls ” li a form of roup, and if I had any 
turkeys attacked in tne same way aa 
“C. L. P.’s," I should be disposed to treat them 
aooording to the advioe tendered in reply to 
query 2313. Were “C. L. P.’s ’’ birds treated 
throughout the summer aa in previous years ? 
He should have given some particulars as to 
treatment, Ao.—D oulting. 

2312. — Crossing breeds of fowls. — 
“ Improver ’’ will doubtlesa obtain good results 
from his present stook. The Andalusian- 
Brahma cross is an exceedingly good one so far 
aa eggs are concerned, for the number will be 
larger than that obtained from the pore 
Brahma; the size, too, will be Increased, and 
the brown colour preserved. A propensity to 
sit will also be added to the Andalnaian’s lay¬ 
ing qualities. Nothing will be lost by crossing 
the Andalusian and the Minorca, although these 
breeds, whioh belong to the Spanish race, are 
usually kept separate. The cross between the 
Andalusian and Houdan should produce a use¬ 
ful bird for laying or table purposes. The eggs 
would be larger and more numerous from the 
crossed bird than from the pure Houdan, and 
the meat obtained from the former will be very 
little inferior. I advise “ Improver ” to mate 
his oookerel with half-a-dozen Houdan pullets 
and the two old hens.—D oulting. 

BIRDS. 

2570.— Treatment of a grey parrot.— I would 
feel thankful for advioe about a grey parrot, whioh 1 
bought from a sailor 10 mouths ago. It was getting on 
very well until a few days »go, when it began to have 
cramp, and It refuses food. Is will drink water ooouion- 
ally.—N iviepail. 

2580 —Food for a magpie.— What food la most suit¬ 
able for a magpie? And any other hints to its treat¬ 
ment would be weloome.—M. G. 

GJULPHATE of AMMONIA.—The biststimu- 

u lent for Chrysanthemums. Hea proved invaluable for 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums In hundreds of irni tenofa, 
and will be found so for late flowering onee. Superior quality 
In bags, 3 lb., la. 6d; 7 lb.. SS. ; if lb., 5a.; & lb ,k ; 56 
lb., 14a.; 1 owt, 25s., carriage paid. Also valuable for 
Cyolamena, Bouvardias, So. Cash with orders.—F. A A. 
ROWLEY, 11, Olowes-atreet, Maoeleafield. 

•TOBACCO PAPER or CLOTH, 6d. per lb., 

■A* 14 lb. 6e. 6d.: beat quality: considerable reductiou for 

large quantities,-PIEROE A CO., St. Andrew'a-rd., Bri stol. 

H.ARDEN NETTING, 25 square yds. for 9d., 

V oaahjprioe. Fine Yarmouth Bloater Herrinn, well-oored, 
about 45 in box for la. 8d.—NATH. COLBY/ Junr., Net 
Merohant, Pakefleld-atreet. Lowestoft. 

Q.RBENHOU8ES J GREENHOU8E8 1—Save 

j 50 per oant by sending for full Illustrated Catalogue of 
Greenhouses, Oonaerratoriea, and Heating Apparatuses, Aa, 
post free, three stamps.—ANDREW MASON, Late Maso* 
A Smith, 84 All, Leeds-road Wlndhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 

PORTABLE GARDEN-FRAMES. — SiogTe" 

* Ugh! Frame, 4 ft. by 4 ft. 8 In., 18s.; Two-llght Frame. 
7 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., lOa-WILLIAM MOODY, Horticultural 
Build er. Gloucester. _ 

WHY use Box Edgings, which have constantly 
f ’ to be renewed ? Dae Concrete Blabs instead, which 
are beautifully neat, harbour no vermin, and latfe for ever.— 
Manufactured by F. SHAW. Paradise Oement and Plaster 
Works, 8outh Ben w ell, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

T ARGEGREENHOUSE(60ft. by 18ft.),whioh 

“ has been erected five years. In three divisions, for Vines, 
Ac., to be Sold cheaply, with Hot-water Pipes, Aa, as it stands. 
-For particulars and permission to view, address " P. J. M.." 
p are of H ousekeeper. St. George's House, Eastcheap. London. 

HREENHOU8K3"”FOR THE MILLION — 

and cheapest makers in the world.—ALFRED 
A SONS, Head Offloes: Wood-green, London; Cannon- 
mills-brldge, Edinburgh; Wlndhill, Bradford. Yorkshire; 
Phibaborough-rd.. Dublin. Awarded medal at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society’s Provincial Show, Liverpool, July, 1888, for 
our 412 Paxton 6reenhouse; also at the Great Horticultural 
ffiiow, held at Hull Botanio Gardens, awarded Medal and 
Flrit-olasa Certificate for Amateur Structures. Acknowledged 
hTthe Judgea and Press to be the oheapest and best value ever 
exhibited. Greenhouses complete from 50s Illustrated Oata- 
logne,wlfe» testimonials aud Press opinions, 8 stamps. 


C. FRAZER, Horticultural Builorr, NORWICH. 



IMPROVED GARDEN FRAME. 

Lights, 1 In. thiok, glased with 11-ox. glass, and painted 8 
poets of oil eolonr. Fitted with "registered” aetopes and 
improved corner fastenings; 4 ft. by 6 ft, 4217a; 8 ft by 

Ift; fttPt ; MEl* • f, 6 * A 6 A? 17a 

80 ft. by A ft. 4910a. Pes o s extra, allowed U returned, 
Ououxbxr Frames. - 

.Lights 2 In. think, 
glased with 21-ox. glass, 
painted three eoats. 

4 ft by 6 ft..41 15 0 
8ftby6ft.. S 00 
12 ft by 6 ft... 4 10 0 
16 ft by 6 ft... 6 0 0 
Oases, 6a Sd. 

Cucumber Lights, 1 La. thick, 4 ft by 6 ft, with iron bM 
aeroas, and fitted with handle, 5a each; ditto, Urns 

poets and glased with 21-ox. glass, complete, *a*dv fe* wa 
16s. each. Oases extra, allowed If returned Orders 80s. and 
upwards carriage paid to any Railway Station In England and 
Wales; also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and 
Illustrated Catalogues of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, da, 
_ P ost Free two penny stamps. 

CHEAP HORTICULTURALGLA88 

Packages dpaeMmg frts, and delivered to amp London Station. 

100 squares of glass, quality guaranteed :— 

.. . 15oe. flos. orSOOsunarea 15-oa, Ik 

14 hr 8ftfor9a M.»forl3a Od. 6, or 960 squares. 8* by Z 
18 by 9 „ 9k. Id.. „ Ua Od. or MO squares, 9* by Z 


is py m ror w. oa..ror ua ua. e,or wo ■qaares.Sftfayti, 
II by 9 „ 9k. Id.. „ Ua Od. or HO squares, iU by Z 

II by 10 „ IQl €JL. „ 14a 6d. or 170 squ*req9 by 7l, or ifl 

14 bylO „lSa Od.. ,! 18a 0<L MuarXlOhJs, fo?9a61 

14 by 12 „ 17a 6<L. „ Mb. Od. Ui*m out to any sixe at tin 


II by 18 „ 1M. Od. 
U by II „9la Od. 


Ms. Od. Glace out to any sixe at tin 
18s. Od. above proportionate prioea 
81a Od. Oenriase paid for allonka 
86a Od. over 43. All glsm to ad 


*0 by U ., Ms. Od. - „ 86a Od. over 43. All glam to oil 
and peeked In own warehouse, and put direot on rail in aoond 
oondltion. Best Linseed Oil Putty, Id. per lb. Painla, 
ready mixed tar use, in tins of 1 lb to 14 lb., at Bd. per lb. 
Spealal quotations given for large quantities. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Glass WarabCQM, 
31 (late 14k Moor lanq Oripplegate, London, K.O. 

O.REENHOU8ES — GREENHOUSES. -ill 



SIMPLEX L?i£ 
HI GLAZING 


11 For ROOFS. ********** 

_ J h _ ******** SKYLIGHTS, A 

HORTICULTURAL WORK. 

No Special Contract Required. 

No Zinc, Iron, or Putty Ussd. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER & C6. fcimitto). Engineers, &c. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City fid., Lon don 

WRIT* TOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS. TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
* * * » * ^PARTICULAR S (8emt Post^r ee). » » ** 

THE VICTORIA GREENHOUSES.^ 

CJEND for our Prioa List and gave 25 per oent 

U Catalogues novt free. Greenhouses of every descrip tion 

in itoak.-& DAWSON. HORTICULTURAL BUILOIR, 

__ HIQHQATK HILL, N. _ 

CHEAP HORTICULTURAL CLAS8, ETC. 

Stock HI 1°) In Boxes containing 

S “* 8 * 111 b? 9 If bj Si J lC0tquwesatlls.6d.eacb. 

_ _ Putty. Paint. White Lead. j. 

Per lb. .. Id. 4d. Sd. I Low prloes for Ltoseed 

Per atone,.. la 4a 3e. | Oils and Turpentine 
Prioe Llate of Hot* water Boilers and Pipes on application. 
Glaciers and Hot i oater Fitters sen to alt parts. Estimates Fret. 

LA M BERT’S, MIDDLESBROUGH. 

EPPS’S selected PEAT 

Is acknowledged to be the beet for all kinds of ahoioe ylanta 
Ferns, Heaths, Aa, and their 

Bpedally Selected do. tor Orchids 

By innumerable unsolicited testimonials. Rhododendron 
Peat, Leaf-mould, Loam, Sand, and Sphagnum, Cocoa-no* 
fibre. Charcoal, Aa, and all kinds of Garden RcMptb^ttf 
Nursery Stock. For Prioe List and testimonials 

XPFS * CO* Blnffwood, Hitnta- 

Import A xt Draco very—In valuablk to Gabu® 1 ***** 

Hastie’s "FLORALIZER.” 

It is reoommend ed for Rotea 

Grand for Chrysanthemums. If C 

Bxoellent for Bulbous Boots. ||a I > 

Salubrious in the Shrubbery. 

Essential for Bedding Plan* 

Productive In the KUehso GwJ®* 

In Tins, 6d. and la; and 141b. bags, 5a; 381b., 9a 
|l. HA8TIE, flBTHCJ Hau. Rd.,Oonoa*t**> 
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ROBBS. 

ROSES FOR AN AMATEUR’S 
GREENHOUSE. 

I was very maoh interested in the oommunloa- 
tion of “ Ayrshire,” In Gabdbnixq, for Novem¬ 
ber 5th, page 475, beoaoae he aUted hia experi¬ 
ence ao oleerly, and brought under notloo a very 
naefol Roie. If anyone will refer back to hla 
note on the above-named subject they will find 
that he apeaka highly of Mrs. Bosanqnot as a 
eort well anitod for the amateur’s greenhouse. 
Having known this Rom for many years, and 
having grown it in pota and planted out, I can 
boar him ont in all he aaya with regard to ita 
merits as a oontinnons bloomer and admirably 
adapted for a button-hole Rosa, and the reader 
will not fail to notice in the remarks referred to 
that the moat satisfactory results had been 
obtained with only ordinary management. 
How muoh pleasanter it Is to read of an 
amateur's snooess than it is to hear of failure— 
the latter being unfortunately too common when 
Rose culture is the subject dwelt upon ; but the 
reason of this is not Ur to seek. Many under¬ 
take the cultivation of the Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses without the knowledge to guide them 
right in dealing with them, or the conditions 
that are essential to snooess; the consequence is 
they fail, when with no greater outlay of 
money or expenditure ef time they might suc¬ 
ceed If they only undertook the cultivation of 
snob kinds of Roses as are suitable for 
these who have only a limited knowledge 
of the sabjeot. Besides the Rose mentioned 
by “ Ayrshire ” there are several others that 
would do exceedingly well in pots, and if a 
moderate number were oaltivated In a green¬ 
house that is only heated to keep ont frost there 
would be no soaroity of Roses from the beginning 
of April until the middle of November. I 
recommend the following to the notice of those 
who may wish to enter upon the cultivation ef 
Roses In pots for the greenhouse. Madame 
Plantier is a Hybrid China Rose rather more 
vigorous In growth than the Mrs. Bosanquet, 
but a good plant for pot culture. The flowers 
are full, and pnre white in oolonr. Fabvier Is 
another China Rose, of a brilliant red oolonr, of 
moderate growth, and does very well in pots, if 
'the roots are well nourished. Its only fault is 
that the flowers are t o. very double, bat in th6 
bad state they are exceedingly attractive. The 
old Blush or Common China is also useful for the 
variety it affords. I must now turn to the 
Tea-ioented varieties, and if I pass over snoh 
Roses as Niphetos and Souvenir d'nn Ami, which 
produce Urge and full flowers, and for that 
reason are not ao well suited for growing in pots, 
it is not beoaoae I wish to nnder-rate their 
merits ; but because I want to direct the 
attention to sorts of less vigorous growth that 
produce a greater number of flowers when their 
roots are oonfined to pots. The best of these 
are Innooente Pirola, Isabella Sprant, Lottie 
Coles, Sunset, Marie Van Heutt,e Madame 
Lambard, Perle dee Jardins, and Madame Wil- 
lermoz. Amongst Hybrid Toss, W. F. Bsnnott 
is a decided acquisition, bright orimson in 
oolonr and very fragrant, and with me it flowers 
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well in a small state. All the above-mentioned 
Roses are admirably suited for growing in pots, 
and then is no better time in the whole year 
to oommenoe their cultivation than the presont 
They may be pnrohased at almost any nursery, 
and the most suitable sized plants an those whioh 
are occupying 5-lnoh or 6-inoh pots, which will 
most likely be full ef roots. The only pruning 
they want now is to shorten baok any long, 
straggling shoots ; they shonld then be shifted 
into pets one size larger. The best soil for them 
is a good fibrous loam, with a fair sprinkle of 
sand mixed with it. If ordinary garden soil is 
to be used, one-quarter of good ntten manure 
should be mixed with it, and a good proportion 
of sand. Whan potted, plsoe them in the ooolest 
part of the house, and let them have all the air 
possible. The soil will reqnire to be kept regu¬ 
larly moist. The summer management is not 
diffionlt to nndentand. As soon as hot weather 
sete In, in the month of June, take them from 
the greenhouse to a sonny but sheltered border, 
and let them remain there until the middle 
of September, when they shonld he taken 
baok to the house again. It will be much 
better for the plants and save some labour in 
watering if daring the time they stand out-of- 
doors the pots can be plnnged to their rims in 
the border or a bed of ooal-aahes. It will also 
help the plants immensely if they can have 
regnlar supplies of some stimulating liquid, suoh 
as manure-water from the farmyard, or liquid 
made from animal manure. When judiciously 
used the concentrated manures are beuefioUl to 
Roses, but in my own practice I am nearly tired 
of using them. They are so heating and foroing 
in their nature that any plant treated with them 
requires very great oare afterwards to keep it 
well supplied with water, or it does more harm 
than good. As it Is impossible for one to attend 
to all these matters themselves in a large garden 
I now dispenm with them as muoh as I ctn, 
but in the hands ef those interested in the 
results these manures are of great assistance. 
In the pruning of the plants the operator will 
have to he guided by the amount of growth they 
make. Any strong shoots shonld be shortened 
baok and the points of weak ones taken off, bnt 
as muoh as possible of the oldest wood should be 
out out and the young left whenever the plants 
reqnire thinning eat. The end of November is 
the best time to prune them. With regard to 
the roots, when they want re-potting that may 
be done at the time they are primed. When it 
ii not desirable to give them larger pots 
three parts of the old soil should i>e 
shaken away and fresh added. I may 
mention that mere satisfactory results will 
be obtained if the plants are shifted on 
into different size pots until they reach those 
8 Inohes or 10 inches in diameter ; when they 
reach either of these sizes they will last for 
several years in the same pots, if three-parts of 
the old soil Is shaken away from the roots every 
year, as I have jast suggested. J. 0. C. 


2494.—Pruning Rose-trees. —If you want 
your Rosea to produoe large flowers you must 
out them down pretty hard, hut not so olose as 
you suggest. You should thin ont some of the 
oldest stems, and leave the young wood, whloh 
may be out back to within 18 Inohes of the 
ground, and if there are young shoots left on 
these they should be out baok to within 3 inohes 


of the stem. Bnt you will get the greatest 
number of flowers if you do not prone so 
severely, jatt cutting ont the weak spray-like 
growth, and shortening baok any long straggling 
shoots.—J. C. C. 

2480 — Mareohal Niel Rose for a con¬ 
servatory. — I do not find there is any dif¬ 
ference in the behaviour of this Rose whether It 
is growing on its own roots or worked on any 
other stock, bnt I give the preferenoe to own 
root plants. If I had my choice of a plant on 
other roots bnt ita own, I should select one 
on the English Brier, either seedling or oat* 
tings. In any case yon shonld make a good 
border for the roots and plant at onoe.— 
J. C. 0. 

2510. — Unhealthy Marechal Niel 
Rote- —The Rose-tree in question has suffered 
from the removal; bnt as U made some growth 
last season it will probably make better next 
year. If the stem does not tonoh the pipe* It 
would take no harm, bnt it is evidently in a 
position where the water supply should he very 
carefully attended to; being so near the pipes 
the surface soil would get very dry. Period foal 
examinations of the border down to a depth of 
9 inohes should be made, and the snpply of 
water regulated by the condition of the soil at 
that depth.—J. C. C. 

2512—Dividing Roses.—As you want 
large flowers on >our Roses yon cannot do 
better with them than yon propose—viz., ont 
out the old wood, and depend on the young for 
your flowers. The young shoots left should he 
shortened b%ok to within 1 foot of the ground. 
With regard to dividing them, that question 
depends upon what class of Roses they belong to. 
If they are Hybrid Perpetoals, and the suckers 
have made a few roots, and are taken from the 
old plants, it will take two or three years to get 
them established again. Were it my caae I 
should ont out the old wood and plant them 
again without dividing them.—J. G. C. 

2435. -Root-pruned Roses.— The Rom* 
in question have been kept too long without 
moving, and in consequence have made long 
and strong roots whioh most, under any oirouxn- 
stances, have been ont in lifting. Bnt it is not 
unlikely that the plants have been oarelessly 
lifted. Complaint shonld have been made to 
the nurseryman en receipt of the paroel. If 
they have been planted rednoe the head some¬ 
what, muloh with mannre, and during the 
drying winds of early spring and summer keep 
them well supplied with water.—E. H. 

2488 — Coup d'Hebe Rose not dower¬ 
ing.—Your plant of Ooup d’H4be must be 
growing in an unfavourable aituation in un¬ 
suitable soil, and the Brier on whioh it 
it Is worked seems to have obtained the 
mastery. Better take it up. Trim off the 
buds on the stock below ground, from whioh the 
suckers spring. Make a new bed for it, mixing 
some good manure in the soil, and bring it ont 
more into the sunshine, if possible. It belongs 
to the Hybrid Bourbon dais, and people are 
now rushing after the H. P.’s and the Teas. 
The Conp d’H4be la still a favourite old Rose 
with many.—E. H, 

2265.— A true Perpetual white Rose. 
—In OARDifliNG, October 29kh, page 470, 
noticed a query respecting a true Perpetual 
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white Rom. I think the above an excellent 
description of Coquette dee Blanches, as grown 
with me. This ia a Rom that is not sufficiently 
known. It is the most vigorous grower as well 
as the most Perpetual flowering Rose 1 have or 
have ever seen ; it is admired by all that see it; 
it is good in all seasons alike—one of the first to 
bloom in spring and the last in autumn—a Rose 
from whloh you oan out flowers every day during 
the season. 1 have one plant, planted two years 
ago, 4 feet high and 2 feet through it, full of 
buds to-day. This, I feel oertain, is the Rose 
In question desoribed by "Enquirer," as his 
description tallies with its appearance exaotly. 
Its equal amongst red Roses would be difficult 
to name, i also, like " Enquirer," should be 
glad to know of suoh a Rose.—J. C. D., Lan¬ 
caster. 

2484,—W. F. Bennett Rose.— This Rse would 
probably stand the winter with the pot plunged to the rim 
close to a wall; but being a small plant, and as you have 
a greenhouse, I should idvlie you to take It there. Let it 
have the coolest part of the house, and keep the soil In 
the pot regularly moist.—J. 0. 0. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

PANSY GROWING. 

Paksibs have long been neglected, but thanks 
to the growers of the flower who are located 
chiefly In Sootland and France, these interest 
lng flowers have during the last few years 
been steadily increasing in popularity, not only 
are more plants grown, but vastly improved sorts 
have been introduced. Fifteen years ago such 
a thing as a crimson Pansy was not known, or, 
anyhow, only to a Mlect few, but now they are as 
oommon as the wretched mongrel varieties were 
formerly. To my mind, a good well-grown 
Pansy is second to no flower that will grow 
out-of-doors, either for showlneM or individual 
beauty. One often hears the remark that they 
are very pretty little flowers but make no show, 
and will not flower in the summer but only in 
the spring. Now both these impressions are 
erroneous, as those who have grown these 
flowers to any extent know a bed filled with 
crimson, yellow, or blue Pansies in full flower 
must necessarily be very bright and showy, and 
with a little care they will blossom freely from 
spring till autumn. Good soil is one of the most 
Important conditions in growing Pansies, and it 
is very little use buying good sorts and plant¬ 
ing them in ordinary garden mould, as in nine 
times out of ten It will be unsuitable, and the 
flowers will rapidly degenerate. A light sandy, 
and at the same time rich toil is what is wanted. 
Strong fresh manure is simply death to these 
plants and should never be applied, but old and 
decayed manure may be used with advantage. 
About the best mixture that oan be used is two 
parts fibrous loam and the other two parts made up 
of leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand ; a 
mulching of cow-dung is beneficial in hot 
weather, as it keeps the roots cool and moist, 
and the rich juices gradually wash down to the 
roots and act as a stimulant, and I find an ocoa 
slonal light sprinkling of guano, or some other 
fertiliser, increases the size of the blooms ; bnt 
only a very small quantity must be given at u 
time or harm instead of good will ensue. If 
the plants have any tendenoy to run up, the 
shoots must be pegged down and a little mould be 
sprinkled over them. Another very important 
point, if good flowers are desired, is to pick off 
all the dead blooms at least onoe a week. 
Pansies will stand a good amount of heat and 
sun, but if a partially-shaded position oan be 
given them they will do all the better for it. 
Cuttings can be taken any time during the 
summer and autumn, and will strike in any 
cool situation where they do not get much sun. 
With good kinds it is best to winter them in 
frames; but, of oourse, in a mild climate, such 
as the south of England, this is not necessary. 
Seedlings are always more vigorous than plants 
grown from cuttings, and may either be raised in 
spring or autumn. Spring-sown plants will 
come into flower about June, and autumn-sown 
ones the following spring. In buying seed, it is 
always best to get it from some nursery where 
Pansy-growing is made a specialty. L. 
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TIGER LILIES (LILIUM TIGRINUM). 

No garden should be without some of these 
lilies, for few plants are so attractive or have 
suoh a stately appearanoe when well grown. 
The oommon kind is very handsome, but the 
variety splendens is muoh finer, having larger 
flowers with larger spots. The old sinensis is 
dwarf and has dear, dark spots. Fortunel is 
an early-flowering and tall-growing form as 
desirable as splendens ; its blossoms are remark¬ 
able for having a very pretty tint of red in 
them. The double variety (flore pleno) whloh 
we here figure is a very bold kind and a vigor¬ 
ous grower, especially if planted in deep, rloh 
soil ; Its large flowers have then a very fine 


2472.— Propagating: Pan&iee.—It is too 
late now to propagate Pansies from cuttings 
with muoh hope of suocess, but you may in 
crease the number of the pianti if you cut off 
the old flowering shoots now, and then get some 
fine sandy soil and earth up the old stools, work¬ 
ing some of the soil in amongst the shoots so as 
to cover up to the depth of 1 inch as many of 
the stems of the young shoots as you can. It 
will depend a good deal on what sort of a 
climate your garden is in, and the character of 
the weather during the winter, how many roots 
the young shoots will send out into the soil; bat 
in aU probability they will have made a sufficient 
number of them by the end of next April to 
allow you to take them up and divide them, 



Double Tiger Lily 


effeot. Ereotum is also a distinct and reliable 
sort. Tlgrinum jacundum—a variety without 
stem-bulbs, and yet a kind that has decided 
tiger blood in its veins—is ef a pretty soft 
shade of colour, and haB the great advantage of 
flowering when the others are over. There are 
other Lilies, allied to other species, whloh 
much resemble L. tlgrinum. These are L. 
pseudo-tlgrinum and varieties of Maximowlczi 
The Tiger Lily is one of very easy culture, 
thriving best in deep sandy loam in an open 
but sheltered position. The earliest varieties 
begin to flower at the end of August; the latest 
last till the end of October. It may be quickly 
propagated by the bulblets, whloh form in the 
axils of the leaves. 

Tig kb Lilt. 


when you may plant them where they are ts 
flower.—H ead Gardiner. 

- I have found that cuttings of Pansies 

put in in November and placed in a oold frame 
j will do well. Those from the blooming items 
' must be taken off just below the growing point 
(I inch long) or they will not grow. Treated 
thus they will grow the same as thoee from the 
young shoots, whloh should be taken longer. R 
no oold frame is available, put them In a box 
and cover It with a piece of glass. In frosty 
weather throw an old bag or piece of carpet 
over the box.—L. C. K. 

2478.—Lilium umbellatum and Gladi- 
OlL—The Lily bnlbs should be planted at onoe- 
The Gladioli enght not to be planted before the 
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middle of Maroh. Meantime koop the bulbs I 
Mrsy from the sir or in paper bsgs In s oool 
place. I plsoo my Glsdfoli bulbs in empty 
flower-pots, end either oover them with ary 
eerth or pat s elate on the pot, and then stand 
the pots on the floor of s eool shed from whioh 
frost ie excluded. In this way they keep sound, 
and without shrivelling. The sooner they are 
planted after the middle of Maroh the stronger 
•hey will flower. —Practical. 

'24^3.—Improving a lawn and gravel 
paths.—You say your lawn is in a bad condi¬ 
tion and that is all the information you give. 
If you mean that it is unlevel you must take up 
all the turf, and after having made the surface 
level put it down again. If you mean that 
there are bare plaoes about or the sward is thin, 
swing to the poverty of the soil, yen should give 
the surface a good dressing at onoe of geod rich 
soil or well-rotted manure. Yon must not lay It 
on thiok enough to hide all the Grass, but nearly. 
The rain will soon wash the material down to 
the roots of the Grass and strengthen it con¬ 
siderably. If the soil of your lawn is very 
poor you may give it a seoond application about 
the middle of February. With regard to the 
walks, perhaps they want re-gravelling j if so, 
you may do the work at onoe. If there Is 
already a sufficient thiokness of gravel, and they 
are weedy and of a bad ooleur, you may turn 
•hem •' as we gardeners say ”—that is, plok up 
the gravel, and after having pioked up the 
biggest weeds make the surface level again, and 
give it a good rolling. When gravel only wants 
turning I prefer to do it in dry weather in Maroh 
os more weeds are destroyed when the work is 
done at that time than in the winter, and the 
gravel will then remain in a bright condition all 
the summer.— Practical. 

2513.—Removing Conifers.— You have 
done the beat thing that oould be done for your 
Conifers if you allow them to remain where they 
are until next autumn, as by that time you will 
And that all the roots you have out asunder 
new in digging round the trees will then have 
made a knot of little fibrous roots at the end of 
each out. These will be of great assistance to 
the trees in helping them to establish them¬ 
selves again after they are moved. If you act 
on this advioe the trees will have a much better 
chance of doing well than they would have done 
had you moved them without any preparation. 
A good many others who have large trees to 
move would act wisely if they prepared 
them beforehand, as you have done yours.— 
Practical. 

2346.—Plants for a spring border.— 
There are plenty of things that will make the 
borders gay till bedding-out has to be done. 
It is simply an affair of twioe planting many of 
them. Daisies, Aubrietias, Wallflowers, Arabis, 
Alyssum, and the earliest-blooming varieties of 
Pansies and Violas are amongst the best of hardy 
perennials. They must be well looked to during 
the summer, ana put in place early in Novem¬ 
ber. Myosotls dlssltiflora and Silene oompacta 
are much used for this purpose, and they are 
easily raised from seeds. The main thing with 
them is to get good strong plants by the end of 
the autumn.— Byflbit, 

2430.— Flowering plants for a border. 
—First, as a covering for the walls there are 
Roses In muoh variety, including Gloire de 
Dijon, William Allan Richardson, Devoniensis, 
Mardohal Niel, Souvenir d’un Ami, Lamarque, 
Jaune Deeprez, Safrano, and Oheshunt Hybrid. 
As regards border flowers, you might begin the 
sea so n with the Winter Aconite, and with bulbs 
alone might pretty well fill in the year with 
flowers, raiding it with the golden Sternbergia 
lutea. Among other things which are indis¬ 
pensable are tLe Christmas Rose, the Hepatioas, 
the Primrose family, Forget-me-Nots, Sweet 
Williams, Canterbury Bells, Antirrhinums, or 
Snapdragons, Oriental and Iceland Poppies, 
Phloxes, including the dwarf spring-flowering 
kinds and the late tall herbaceous sorts. Holly¬ 
hocks and Dahlias would fill in the background. 
Delphiniums or Larkspurs, Pyrethrums, Psoonies, 
Gladiolus, Hyaointhus oandienns, Michaelmas 
Daisies (Starworts), Rudbeokia, hardy Fuchsias, 
Anemones of various kinds, Violets and Pansies, 
Daisies, and, in the summer, a few of the bright 
exotics might be desirable, with ammala sown in 
the vacant plaoes, and well thinned out. But 
If I had the planting of such a border, rand had no 
other poraon's taste but ray own to oeralt, I 


should oover the wall with Roses, and fill the 
border full of bulbs of all kinds, and trust to 
annuals to fill in the vacant plaoes.—E. H. 

2424 — Management of a email 
garden. —If you wish to grow vegetables you 
may plant some Cabbages and Brown Cos 
Lettuces. All seed-sowing had better stand 
over till the spring. A small frame would be a 
great advantage to Its possessor, as putting him 
In possession of a better olimate for raising 
seedlings and outtings, and sheltering plants 
not quite hardy.—E. H. 

2413. — Treatment of Sweet Williams.— The 
Sweet Williams will flower next summer. 11 well treated 
Ton may transplant them now, or wait till February. 11 
they are very tnlok better plant them now.— E. H. 

“ Red Sandstone ” should lose no time 
in putting out his seedling Sweet Williams, for 
there can be no doubt but that they will flower 
next season, if strong enough to do so. But 
like most other biennials they suffer from being 
crowded in the seed-bed too long. Supposing 
they are sown early in the season—say, April 
or May—they will be fit to plant out in single 
lines, 3 Inches apart, in June or July, and will 
make fine plants to transfer to their permanent 
quarters In September. Young plants bring 
the finest heads of bloom, and although they 
spread out into larger plants another year they 
are not generally so satisfactory ; as if they are 
treated as true biennials they are excellent 
plants for supplying out blooms, and of late 
years have been very muoh improved. The 
double varieties are very good, and last a long 
while in water.—J. G., Hants . 

2411.—Protecting a flower-bed from frost.— 
Several thicknesses of tanned netting will keep off a good 
deal of odd ; but will not, in the oase of Tulips or similar 
things whioh require shelter in bad weather, be so effec¬ 
tive as hoops and mats. If It is desired to merely protect 
the roots of plants in the beds, dry Fern, or Moss, or 
Ooooa-nut-flbre will be useful.—E. H. 

2420.— Plants for a bank sloping east.— The 
Elm roots will prove a great drawback ; very likely, too, 
the stratum of soil over the chalk is very thin. There Is 
one sure way of making the bank presentable—via., by plant¬ 
ing strong plants of tns Irish Ivy. If a broken surface is 
wanted, place logs of wood or tree stumps on the ground, 
and the Ivy will ramble up and over them.— E. H. 

- Try eome of the Saxifrages—London Pride 

umbrosa), 8. oppositifolia, or 8. retusa.—B. 0. R. 

Panaiee for hot weather.— As far m I 
understood the correspondent who first wrote 
under this heading in Gardkning, his desire 
was to know the names of Pansies that would 
stand hot weather, and not a general discourse 
on the Pansy. With me (In Yorkshire, on strong, 
very stiff soil) Carter's violet scented Viola (a 
bright delloate mauve, and a small brilliant 
yellow Pansy), commenced to flower In Maroh and 
have never since been out of bloom, and In spite 
of the alternate frost and rain of the last week 
or two, still make a bright corner ; of the Viola 
I raised from seed three years age, only two 
plants came up through negleot in watering, 
but they are the same plants whioh, now almost 
bushes, have done so well. The yellow Pansies 
I bought In the market as plants, and they also 
have thriven wonderfully. Except a little 
oooasional seed-pioklng, and a little watering 
onoe or twioe with soot-water, they have had no 
attention, but have been eminently satisfactory, 
so may, perhaps, suit these who simply want 
something bright, and net show varieties.— 
Clare, Horsforth. 

Violet growing.—I hope yon will be able 
to save me from a breach of the Tenth Com¬ 
mandment, to whioh I plead guilty every time I 
see a friend with a bunoh of fine Violets. I 
simply o&nnot get them to flower In my garden, 
though leaves and plants are abundant. I have 
tried six different kinds—Czar, Neapolitan, 
double blue, old single blue, white, and pale 
pink—all have been failures, though planted in 
different parts of the garden. Applications of 
sand, maiden-earth, turf-mould, and manure are 
equally in vain to produce flowers, and I feel 
Inclined to weed out the useless tufts from 
whioh at any time if half-a-dozen blossoms are 
procured they are considered a treasure. The 
strange part of the story is that in a friend's 
garden and lawn soaroely a mile from ours 
Violets grow to perfection ; while the owner of 
an extensive demesne three miles in another 
direction cannot succeed with them better than 
myself. Pinks are almost as useless to attempt; 
most of the plants die every winter, and these 
whioh survive never form good olumps nor 
flower well; yet ear garden is a singularly pro¬ 
ductive one, and other flowers and shrubs 
splendidly.—W ist Mrath. 
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TRBHBS AND SHRUBS. 

CLIMBERS ON TREES. 

Thi graos, verdure, beauty, and sentiment of 
the Ivy on the Oak have passed into poetry 
and proverb. It cannot, perhaps, be exceeded 
nor even matched in natural beauty and prodi¬ 
gality and grandeur of artistic effect, unless by 
the wild Clematis or Traveller's Joy. The 
latter, when it reaohes its white fluffy state olf 
winged seeds, hanging in downy-like masses 
from far-reaching boughs, reigns supreme along 
our hedgerows and through woodland glade and 
forest. Magnificently effective as both Ivy and 
Clematis are universally admitted to be, it seems 
singular that so little has been done to artifi¬ 
cially drape trees and shrubs in our hedgerows 
with a greater variety of creepers or climbers. 
For example, in the two families of plants 
already named we have almost every conceiv¬ 
able size or eolonr of foliage, flower, seed, or 
berry; and yet how seldom one finds the varie¬ 
gated-leaved Ivies, or the smaller bloomed 
speoles of Clematis, suoh as the Virgin’s Bower 
or C. Flammula, with its varieties, and suoh 
speoles as vitioella, azurea, to say nothing of the 
finer garden hybrids, draping trees and snrnbs in 
pleasure grounds or home woods. And yet the 
Virgin's Bower, with its marvellous sprays of 
white, star-like blossom drooping from tree to 
tree, or branoh to branoh, with its delicious 
Hawthorn-like perfume, is simply perfection. 
The larger-flowered Clematis might be objected 
to as being, on the whole, too tender or too 
large-bloomed for the draping of trees and 
shrubs. Not a few of the latter, however, are 
worthy of a trial tentatively, a few sprays of C. 
Jaokmani escaping from the shoots of the silver¬ 
leaved Maple being an example in point worthy 
of repetition to any extent. But no objection 
can be urged against the small ir-blooming 
species, nor the rich varieties and species of Ivy 
we possess, with leaves of all sizes and of every 
hue of oolour, from the deepeet golden to the 
purest silvern. What oonld afford a more wel¬ 
come surprise than a few branches of either 
escaping from the verdant branches of a Finns 
insign Is or a dense mass of Yew boughs ? But 
some will exclaim that the Ivy would oheck the 
growth or undermine the health of such plants. 
It might, ware it left In undisputed possession { 
bat tne object is not to smother the trees, nor 
shrubs of value either, with Clematises, Ivies, or 
other climbing plants, but limply to use the 
latter as drapery for the former; and thus used, 
little or no harm need be done to the trees by the 
draping plants. And there are many other 
classes of climbing plants that oould hardly 
injure the plants they were grown upon. 
Among the latter, perhaps the most valuable 
and brilliantly effective are the different species 
and varieties of Virginian Creeper and Grape 
Vine. The old Virginian Creeper (Ampelopus 
hederaoea) rambles freely among shrubs or 
olimbs np trees, and the new speoies, Veltohl 
(A. triouspldata), Is yet more chaste and 
beantifal. The latter is a true olimber, 
grasping hold of stems or branohes like Ivy, 
while the other holds on or olimbs by Ms 
tendrils. The foliage is also widely different, 
though the leaves of the latter vary so widely 
in size as to constitute a marvellous variety in 
itself. Either of these plants form the richest 
drapery to shrubs and trees, and I have fre¬ 
quently directed attention to the brilliant 
combinations whioh they form with Hollies, 
Yews, and other plants. And then we have for 
perfume as well as oolour the different 
nilmhlw g Honeysuckles in variety, including 
Lonicera fr&grantissima and others, as well 
as Wistarias, Jasmines, &o., all in their 
many speoies and varieties, more or less 
adapted for the draping of trees and shrubs. 
Nor must other and more fragile plants be 
omitted. Perhaps the riohest draperies ever seen 
by the writer—and they were both exhibited on a 
deep, dense background of Yew—were formed 
of the old Canary Oreeper in the one case, and 
in that of the other by the more brilliant- 
coloured Tropreolum speciosum. Even the old 
Convolvulus major, and the all too seldom seen 
Eooremocarpus soaber can make a brave dis¬ 
play of colour and drapery on low trees and 
shrubs. But these are mere samples, as it were, 
of toe rioh stores of suitable materials that lie 
ready to our hand. With Roses, Brambles, 
Deadly Nightahade, Bryony, Pyraoantha, the 
Original from 
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more delicate type of Barberry, >uoh aa the 
common, Dorwlnl, Wiataria, &o., there ia no 
doubt bat that our home wooda, hedgerows, and 
ahrabberiea might eaaily be lightened np with 
some featarea of intereat and beauty at a trifling 
ooat without permanent injary to either treea 
or ahrubi. D. 


2418. —Trimming Box edgings.— Under 
ordinary oonditiona the beat time to oat Bex 
edginga ia in Jane, aeleotlng a dripping time, If 
poaaible. The Box doea not break freely from 
old wood, and if edginga whioh have been neg¬ 
lected are oat very hard back they may become 
patchy from aome of the planta dying. Box 
edginga a foot high may have a good deal taken 
off withoat injury, or they may be re planted 
with aa little trouble aa catting baok. Perhaps 
the latter coarae offer* the beat way oat el the 
difficulty. Pall the old planta to pieoea, and 
gant the am tiler pieoea with root* attached.— 

- “ H. M.” ahoald not onto Box edginga 

that have been long neglected, bat take them 
np and re-lay them ; for thla reaaon, if he were 
to oat them down oloee enough to make a neat 
edging there would be nothing bat hard bare 
atampa left, that would look vary anaightly for 
aome time ; bat if he re-laya them, naing the 
topa of the ahoota, if too long to lay In with 
roota, they will be aare to otrike root, and will 
look green at once and make a nloe neat edging. 

I have many timea laid Box edginga with hardly 
a root to the ahoota, and if trod in firmly and 
kept molat there la no danger of failure. Thla 
work ia beat done now, bat If any edginga are 
going to be aeverely oat, I would advlae that 
the work be deferred until apring, when growth 
la getting active, aa they will then aoon be 
covered with freah green foliage again. — 

J. G. H. 

- Your beat plan will be to take np the 

Box and re-make the edging. Thlaia the coarae 
alwaya followed when Box geta ao large. A 
Box edging ought not to be more than from 
3 Inches to 6 inchea high, and If yon oat down 
yoara te thla height yoa will probably loae much 
of It. Now is aboat the beat time in the year to 
lay Box edginga. Take ap the Box and lay It in 
by the heels ; then take ap the gravel, and lay 
it In a ridge in the oentre of the walk. Dig 
and well break the groand a foot in depth 
make it level and smooth, and atretoh the line. 
With the spade tap along on the line ao that Its 
impression remains on the aoft earth. Oat down 
sharply with the spade along thla mark, ae aa to 
form a trench with one smooth straight aide. 
Then prepare the Box by taking several pieoea 
in one hand, with the topa oloee together, and 
with a chopper take qff aboat a couple of inchea, 
making a clean, level oat. In all probability 
yoa will find that the Box haa large, snaggy 
roota; chop theae off, leaving a moderate 
amount of fibres. Begin at one end of the 
trench, laying in the Box with the left hand and 
filling in enough earth with the other to keep it 
in place. Take oaru that the trenoh la deep 
enough, ao that there is no difficulty in getting 
the Box in to Its fall length ; otherwise it will be 
difficult to obtain a level edging. Leave only 
only about 2 inchea of foliage out of the groand 
it will do no harm to bury the remainder, 
knack la required in laying the Box along 
evenly, bat a little praotioe gives this. Having 
laid the Box, fill in, tread firmly, fill np again, 
level, and rake smooth, This ia a far better 
plan than mutilating the bed-planta, and aa yon 
will not need all the Box you will have aome to 
sell. All nurserymen are glad to purchase this 
kind of Box.—J. 0. B. 

2431. -Pruning a Norway Maple (Acer platan 

oidn) — Yon mar cut baok the Maple at onoe ; better do 
that than have the Holly injured, and, beyond the loss of 
symmetry, the Maple will be unin j ured. M ike a clean out 

—E. H. 

2439 —Water charged with iron.— 
The iron present in the water from your well 
may be derived from the roaty pipe, or may be 
taken np by the water in pa*aing through a bed 
of common clay iron-atone. In either caae it is 
probably held in aolatlon by free oarbonlo acid 
in the water. The remedy is to pomp the water 
into a olatern and precipitate the iron by the 
oantlona addition of lime-water. This treat 
men! will also soften the water, and will not 
unfit it for domestic purposes.— Richard Mann, 


VIEWS IN OLD LONDON QARDENS. 
The annexed illnatration is a good example of 
Italian garden—a style now out of date, 
but which in ita day waa highly thought 
of — in the grounds of Holland Houae, 
Kensington, a plaoe whioh haa few rivals 
in hiatorio interest. The entrance to thla 
garden ia nnder arches olothed with Ivy leading 
on to the terrace, shown in the illnatration 
Theae arohes, so prettily draped with Ivy, are 
aboat 16 feet high. A dwarf wall bounds this 
terrace, and la surrounded in the summer time 
with vaaee at intervals, tastefully filled with 
flowers. At the base of this wall la a border 
laid out in beds. The Italian garden oonaista 
moderately-sized beds heavily edged with 
Box. Vaaea, too, are here disposed at oertaln 
Intervals. Between this garden and the ex¬ 
treme western boundary ia an open slope of 
lawn, whioh waa at one time the fruit and 
kitchen garden, and which atill bears traces of 
the use te whioh it waa applied ; for Instead of 
the nsnal lawn-trees, it la dotted all over with 
specimens of the Closter Golden Pippin, a 
variety of Apple that yields abundance of fine 
flowera in spring and showy fruit in autumn. 
Theae present, however, more the appearanoe 
of evergreens than dooiduoua treea, on aooount 
of the immense quantities of Mistletoe whioh 
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in vain. When I put the fire on there waa a 
dampneaa came through the cement, and in one 
or two places dropa of water actually oozed out. 

I kept up the fire, however, and waa aurprlaad 
and gratified to aee the cement at last become 
quite dry. The moisture that oame through 
waa probably in the cement, and waa driven 
through by the interior heat. I do not, how¬ 
ever, advise the making of new jointa with 
cement. It la only where there is a leakage 
and the joints cannot be taken apart that thia 
material ia useful. Indiarubber rings are ao 
eaaily and quiokly fitted that the little outlay 
for them la repaid in the economy of time.— 
Byflext. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 

2349. —Aa an amateur who haa paid a con¬ 
siderable amount of attention to Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, I shall, perhapa, whilst answering “ Ayr¬ 
shire’s ” enquiry, be doing service to others if 
my answer takes a rather larger aoooe. 
Aa to the six he names, Baron Benat, Golden 
Queen, and Empress of India ahoald now be 
nri min g into bloom, and also should present do 
extraordinary difficulty, though wanting better 
culture than aome others of the incurved sec- 



An Italian Garden at Holland House, Kensington. 


they support. Mistletoe also grows here on an 
Aoaoia. a very rare circumstance. There are 
also Walnuts, Medlars, and other fruit-trees 
growing on this lawn. 


2440.—Stopping joints of hot water 
pipes with Portland cement.— Ia reply 
to •• Cbertaey," 1 have to atate toat the joiota 
stopped laat apring are atill good. The apparatus 
waa hard driven through the spring. I have 
tried it again this autumn, and I see no algna 
of leakage. Aa regards craoklog through heat, 
all the jointa are oloae to the boiler where the 
pipes become ao hot that the hand oannot be 
borne on them. A more severe test oould 
aoaroely be applied. My first attempt waa not 
aucoesaaful on aooount of the oement not being 
quite fresh, and I fancy that thia ia at the 
bottom of “Oherteey’s " failure. Hia oement 
being taken from a barrel that builders were 
using, might have been ae far exposed to the 
air aa to take something off its freshness. I got 
my oement from a newly-opened tub and put 
It in a tin with a tight-fitting lid. Having 
picked oat as much of the old stopping 
aa poaaible 1 filled in with oement, not 
all at onoe, but in three lots, allowing 
one ooat to become quite set before putting 
on the ether. I think thla had mnoh 
to do with my auooeaa. As “ Cbertaey ” ia prob¬ 
ably aware, oement tanka are oonstruoted in 
thia way, two or more thin ooata being more 
reliable than one thicker one. In apite of all 
pains taken it did at first seem aa if they were 


tlon; whilst the others, Mrs. Waaten should 
bloom eaaily, eay by Deoember 1st; but 
Jeanne d’Arc and Hero of Stoke Newington art 
quite uaeleaa to an amateur, and only a waste of 
time to cultivate. I consider Japanese are far 
better and more oertain to please an amateur 
than inourved varieties. Any of the following 
will grow and flower well with the almplest 
culture: Madame Deagrange, Isidore Feral, 
L->rd Beaoonsfield, L’Afrloalne (Gordon), Dr. 
Macary, Hiver Fleur l, La Nymphe, Bouroa 
d’Or, Madame John Laing, Mona. John Laing, 
Sraur Dorothea Soullle (Anemone). All theee 
are dwarf, and will do well in 6-inoh pots; 
farther, with one or two exceptions they may 
be allowed to carry rather more buds than 
moat varieties. This next lot are rathar 
taller, but equally reliable: Mdlle. Lacroix, 
Bouquet Fait FHzou, Elaine, James Salter, 
Lady Selborne, Margot. Eaoh item must, 
however, not branch more than three 
timea at the top; allowing one bad on each, 
thia will give plenty of flowers and of a fair ■!**• 
Those desirous of growing a few with immense 
flowera, may add Madame R. Rendatler, 
Madame Audlguier, Frederick Warrouch, 
Mona. J. H. Laing, Rubra Striata, J®*®®® 
Delaux (F. A. Davis), Val d’Andorra (dwarf). 
Trlomph du Nord (dwarf) Most of theseare 
very tall and only suitable for theae having 
plenty of room. The outtinga, alao, must have 
only one stopping, and the ahoota resulting there¬ 
from moat only be allowed to bear one flower 
eaoh, all other bud* being oat away, the first 
bad whioh shows (the August bad) must bs tbs 
Original from 
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one •elected. These things attended to no 
amateur need despair of growing some really 
fine flowers. For instance, Madame Audignier, 
the finest flower grown, I never have any diffi¬ 
culty in growing to an exhibition size. Of the 
Chinese section the following reflexed varieties 
may be grown : — Emperor of China, Chevalier 
Domage, the Three Christines, Jnlie Lagrav&re 
(later, bat certain), and 3cear Melanie, which 
two latter may be allowed to carry all their 
bads. I do not recommend amateurs to grow 
many incurved varieties, they require so muoh 
more care, attention, and room to get a really 
respectable flower than the Japanese ; the follow¬ 
ing are, however, reliable: Antonelli, Beverley, 
Mr. Bunn, Gloria Mundi, Mr. G. Glenny, Mrs. 
Dixon, Mrs. Bundle, Cassandra, Mrs. Sharp. 
It is no use for amateurs to go to the shows 
now being held and take down the names of 
the splendid flowers shown there. They must 
remember they are the ploked blooms of the 
season—perhaps a hundred or more plants being 
grown to get a dozen flowers fit to exhibit, ana 
nave had the constant care and attention of 
skilled men who can devote their whole time 
to them, and not merely the fag end of a day, 
whioh is often all an amateur has to spare. Bear¬ 
ing this in mind, no amateur had better attempt 
Belle Paule, Baronne de Frailly, Boule d’Or, 
Comte de Germlny, Meg Merriles, Monsieur 
Astorg, Mrs. Townsend, and Thunberg, whioh he 
will probably find in the winning twenty-four. 
From want of room I am compelled to limit my 
collection to about 100. I buy in two or three 
dozen new sorts every year. Most of these are 
given two years’ trial; if very free, or any 
Improvement on existing sorts, they are re¬ 
tained, otherwise they are discarded. By doing 
this I am getting the very cream of the differ¬ 
ent varieties. I also keep a book, in which I 
enter the little peculiarities of each—how many 
buds to leave, hOw often the shoots should be 
pinched, whether the sort does beat in a large 
or small pot, time of showing bud and time of 
blossoming, and so on. I put my cuttings in 
about the end of January, take off the tops 
when growing freely, and give them one shift 
before putting them in the pots they are to 
bloom in, whioh are 6-inch or 7-inoh, according 
to the variety. For soil I use the previous year’s 
Cucumber-bed, which is mixed with a little 
loam. I do not give any liquid-manure till the 
pots are filled with roots and the growth fairly 
done ; then I give it in quantity. If amateurs 
would study the varieties, and not treat all 
alike, there would not be so many failures. 
Mine are grown in a very cold place—nearly 
on the top of the Ootswold Hills—and all the 
sorts previously named either are or will be 
in full bloom by the time this is in print. 

Campden , Gloucestershire, J. R. Neve. 

- None of the varieties named being very 

late kinds, I should fear that as they have not 
formed buds by this time they will not now do 
■o, though it would be as well to keep them for 
a time longer and Bee. Six of the best October- 
flowering varieties are—La Vierge, pure white, 
and one of the dwarfest and bast Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grown ; A. Dufour, purple-violet; Sccur 
Melanie, white ; Wm. Holmes, fine deep-crim¬ 
son ; Pynaert Van Geert, yollow and orange; 
and L’Or du Rhiu, yellow. Strike cuttings in 
February, and grow on to 6-inch or 7-inch pots 
out-of-doors during summer.—B. C. R. 

-The fact that the plants generally are not 

showing bud is a proof that there has been a 
defect in the culture. The very latest kinds 
ought by this time to have buds on as large as 
a small Nut, and some of the varieties you have 
are not the latest blooming ones. It is want of 
moisture at the roots and want of food pro¬ 
bably that has prevented them attaining suffi¬ 
cient strength to form buds. This summer 
plants have required an immense amount of care, 
and I have this autumn seen many blind plants. 
It may be. too, that they were stopped a little 
too late. Do not again stop later than the middle 
of July, and if you want big blooms, the begin¬ 
ning of the month is quite late enough. I would 
also warn you that not all kinds of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums do well on the planting-out principle. 
The incurved ones, as a rule, do not. It is not 
that they will not grow well, but in lifting them 
they get a oheok that hinders the development 
of the bud, so that the flowers come more or, 
less deformed. If you want some really reliable 
late kinds try Ethel, Mru; Jones, PrinoeisTeok, 
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Mrs. Davis, Christmas-eve, Miss Mar<'chaux» 
grandiflorum, Thunberg, Boule de Neige, and 
Golden Gem. These constitute the oream of the 
late-blooming kinds, and with them one may get 

f ood flowers all through January. The little 
toule de Neige I cannot too highly reoommend. 
It is of dwarf habit, and is a gem for small or 
moderate-sized pots. Among early-blooming 
kinds you will find Madame Desgrange and G. 
Wermig the very best. The former is largely 
grown for market. Sceur Melaine, Lady Sel- 
borne, La Neige, La Vierge, and Bolide are 
good. Get the plants in April, and shift on as 
required, pinching once or twloe to keep them 
bushy.—J. G., By fleet. 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

The Moccasin-flower (Cypripbthum 
spectabile). 

Youb enquirer from Birmingham, who signs 
himself “ Orchid,” has selected one of the very 
handsomest of the hardy terrestrial kinds, but I 


amount of sucoesa has attended his efforts. As 
yon, Mr. Editor, are about to illustrate this 
lovely slipper-Orohid, I think it will be appro¬ 
priate for me to recommend a few more of these 
hardy gems for the benefit of those readers who 
are anxious to become better acquainted with 
terrestrial Orohids. 0. spectabile usually attains 
a height of from 9 inches to 18 inohes. When 
very strong it grows to two or more feet high ; 
its habit and appearanoe is admirably depicted 
in the accompanying illustration, the colour of 
the pouch or slipper, is a beautiful, soft, rich 
rose, whilst the other portion of the flower is 
pure white. G. pubescens has a bright-yellow 
pouch, and the petals are slightly twisted and 
parplish-brown In oolour. C. oalceolus—at one 
time this plant was wild in England, but Its 
extreme beauty has, I fear, led to its extinction. 
I should like to know that the plant still exists 
as a British wild flower. It attains a height of 
1 foot to 18 inohes, the pouoh is pale-yellow, 
and the sepals and petals are reddish-brown. 
C. macranthum is an extremely handsome kind, 



The Moocfteui-flower (Cjrpripedium spectabile). 


fear it will be apt to suffer somewhat from 
coddling in his “ window greenhouse,” as I have 
always found it requires an abundanoe of air 
and moisture. This is a plant which should be 
disturbed as little as possible, and when the 
roots are moved in order to re-pot or divide them, 
the spring, just before they commence to grow, 
is the very best time to perform the operation. 
I have grown quantities of this plant in pots, or 
rather started them in pots and then allowed 
them to growat their own sweet will. The plan I 
adopted was to drain the border well, whioh I 
did by taking out all the soil for the depth of 
about a foot; into the bottom I placed about 
3 inohes of brick rubble, upon this the pots 
were plaoed, having first potted the roots with 
a mixture of peat, Sphagnum Moss, and a 
little loam ; upon the top of the pots a covering 
of about 3 inches of Sphagnum Moss was laid, 
and nothing more done to them saving the 
application of water, and I have never known 
the hardest winter to injure them, whilst the 
grand flowers they produced were marvellous. 
“ Orchid ” must try to imitate this treatment in 
the best manner he can in his window greenhouse, 
and I shall be pleased to hear later on what 


with large blooms of a rich purple oolour. These 
are not all of them oheap Orohids, but they well 
deserve a plaoe in every collection. They are 
really more suitable for an amateur’s garden 
than a greenhouse or the window ; and if my 
readers succeed in cultivating these kinds I 
•hall have muoh pleasure in recommending more 
varieties. Matt Bramble. 


2321.— Clematises In potfl.—Much de¬ 
pends upon the section to which the plants 
belong. The Jackman! and viticella varieties 
are best cut down to within 2 inches or 3 inohes 
of the old wood, as they bloom on young shoots 
of the current season’s growth. If they belong 
to the florida or patens sections they must be 
more moderately pruned, as in their case the 
bloom 1 b produced from the old wood. If you 
are in any doubt in the matter consult the 
trade list of some nurseryman making a 
specialty of Clematises, where you will find 
them classed In the section to whioh they 
belong. Pruning should be done in Deoember, 
and at that time the plants may be shifted into 
larger pots. If they are already in large pots, 
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imyim of the old loll should be shaksn away slid 
fresh oompost given. Good loam, with plenty 
of rotten dung in it, is the beet soil. Use the 
soil moderately moist so that muoh water is not 
nooessary, ana pot firmly. Keep them quite 
oool until February, and tnen if they are wanted 
to oome into bloom in early spring they must 
go into a temperature of 60 dogs. When in 
full growth give plenty of water and frequent 
doses of liquid-manure, and after blooming, 
when frosts are over, put them in the open.— 

J. 0., Byflut. 

2340, —Aloe variogata flowering. — 
Tour plant is throwing up bloom quite out of 
sossttn i Its natural time to do so Is in option. All 
that oan be done now Is to keep it quite oool, and 
the flower-spike will probably remain stationary 
until spring, when it will develop. Keep It 
rather dry during the winter, giving only just 
enough water to keep the roots from shrivelling. 
The Partridge-breasted Aloe is well worth 
growing on account of its distinct habit, pleasing 
variegation, and showy blooms. It was one of 
the delights of a past generation of window 
gardeners, and is one of those good old- 
fashioned things that we ought not to lose sight 
of.—-J. Oobnhill. 

2414.—Liltama from Bead.— ThJ wed 
pod may be gathered now, and placed on i 
sheet of paper in a saucer in an airy room till the 
seeds are quite ripe and dry. Then pack them 
away till spring, and sow then in a pan of 
peaty soil, mixed with some silver sand. The 
seeds will germinate more rapidly if the pan is 
placed in a hot-bed. The little bulbs may bo 
put In single pots the second year, or be 
planted ont in a prepared bed.—E. H. 

2416.— Uses of a greenhouse.—Fill it 
full of Tea Roses, plant half-a-dozen in a border 
along the front, and grow the remainder in 
pots. The following are good kinds for the 
roof: Marshal Kiel, R6ve d'Or, Lamarqne, 
Catherine Mermet, Niphetos, and Isabella 
Sprant. For pots: Anna Olivier, Etoile de 
Lyon, Hom&re, The Bride, Innooente-Pirola, 
Jean Duoher, Distinction, Mdme. Bravy, 
Mdme. Caroline Kuster, Mdme. Eugenie 
Verdier, Mdme. Faloot, Her Majesty, Marie 
Van Hontte, Perle de Lyon, Gloire de Diion, 
Safrano, Souvenir d’un Ami, Snnset.—E. H. 

-Isabel Warburton’s greenhouse is nearly 

the same size as mine, only mine being a lean- 
to, has more head-room. I have no artificial 
heat in it j I have a calico blind, the same size 
as the roof, whioh is drawn aoroes it in hot sun* 
shine, and is also a slight protection from frost, 
The situation is sunny, bat exposed to cold 
winds. I have at present about 130 pots, be 
sides several boxes with small things. There is 
no use In giving a list of my failures, but the 
following is a list of my successes: Chrysan¬ 
themums, Tea Roses,Oytisus, Deuftzlas, Myrtles, 
Cyolamens, Sedums, Begonias, Auriculas, Of 
bulbs—Crocuses, Ixlas, Solllao. Hyaolnths, and 
several others. Geraniums and Fuohslas do not 
give satisfaction. A good many of them die 
every winter, and those that live are late in 
blooming, and I have not tried either Azaleas 
or Camellias. Some varieties of Ferns and 
Mosses thrive very well under the shelves. In 
spring I usually sow a good many seeds of 
annuals and perennials in pots and boxes, trans 
planting them afterwards to the open ground, 

I shall be glad to give any further information 
If in my power.—A stir. 

-An unheated house cannot be made 

muoh use of at present, except, perhaps, as a 
shelter for Rosea in pots, or Hyaohetha and 
other bulbs, and Spireas, Ao. But supposing It 
to bo in an open and sunny position, it might be 
planted about the early part of May with Toma¬ 
toes, whioh would suooeed well without heat, 
and are usually a very profitable orop. Cucum¬ 
bers might also be grown successfully, but these 
must not be planted until quite the end of May 
In an unheated house. Again, a selection of 
good Tea and Noisette Roses, including Mar4- 
ohal Niel and W. A. Richardson, Ac., might be 
permanently planted, and with ordinary care 
would do well.— B. C. R. 

2422 —Flowers for February.— There 
is nothing you oan raise from seeds to be of use 
in February, but a good deal may be done with 
bulbs and roots, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, 

‘ Daffodils, Snowdrops, Crocuses, Violets, &o. I 
once potted up/a lot of ooloufed Primroses 
cf a ff&ed litaaiu, a^d pot ti ei nioely into 


blossom for a similar gathering about the same 
time of year, and they were very attractive. 
Simple things that appeal to everybody are the 
most useful.—E. H. 

2419.— Plants for conservatory facing 
north-east. —A good deal would depend on 
the temperature of the house as regards the 
Ferns and flowers that oould be grown in it. 
Assuming there was a night temperature of 
45 degs. to 60 degs., a great many things would 
stfooeed. For instance. Chrysanthemums would 
make a great show now, grown in the open air 
In summer and moved Into the house to flower. 
Camellias would suooeed, as would also Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas, Calceolarias, Oytisus, Go- 
ronlllas, Acacias, and all that class of plants 
whioh oould beplaoed in the open air in summer. 
Fuohslas alone would make such a house gay in 
summer ; all the Lily family would do in it in 
summer. Pelargoniums would require more 
light and sunshine; but all the greenhouse 
Fens, tnoluding a goodly proportion of the 
Maiden-habs or Adiantums, with the Aus¬ 
tralian Tree Ferns, if the house is large 
enough for them, are suitable. Palms and the 
Australian Dracaenas will give tropical-looking 
foliage, if it Is required.—E. H. 

-The only flowering plants that are likely 

to do well are the red and white Lapagerlas. The 
situation would just suit them. If you oan give 
them a border 2 feet wide and 18 faohes deep, 
made with good peat with good drainage and 
plenty of white sand in the oompost, they would 
soon oover a fair-sized spaoe. Any of the ooel- 
houso Ferns would also do well. Here are a few of 
the moet-easily grown kinds: Ad Ian turn oune- 
atum, Pteris serrulata and soaberula, Platy- 
oerium aloioorne, Asplenium bulbiferum and 
flaccidum, Cyrtomium faloatum and rotundl- 
folium.—J. Cf. B. 

-Ferns of all the ordinary greenhouse 

varieties — Adiantums, Asplenlums, Pteris, 
Davallias, Lomarias, Ac.—also Tree-Ferns of 
most kinds, Camellias, Lapagerlas, and Habro 
thamnus would, with a suitable temperature! 
form the best permanent occupants; but during 
the summer Fuohsias, zonal Pelargoniums, and 
other flowering plants would be found to bloom 
well, and the flowers last a muoh longer time 
than they would do if exposed to full sunshine. 
—B. C. R. 


NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Wb are now in the midst of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum season, and the interest manifested in the 
gay flower—the connecting link between winter 
and summer—shows no signs of declining, but 
rather of advancing. One of the great reasons 
of this extraordinary popularity is that the 
Chrysanthemum has no special peculiarities, 
thriving as well, or almost so, in the midst of 
brioks, soot, and dirt, as In the sweet oountry 
air; sad, moreover, It oan be grown without 
the aid of artificial heat. With so many advan¬ 
tages, then, it is not surprising that amateurs 
and gardeners should take it in hand, improve 
it, and develop its splendid capabilities. Of 
the various sections, it is well known that the 
Japanese and incurved are the two most thought 
of, and of these two the Japanese is perhans 
the most popular, at anyrate with amateurs. It 
must be a strange taste that fails to disoovev 
beauty in the fluffy, handsome Japanese varie¬ 
ties, with petals like moving tentaoles and 
with ooloura of the most varied as well 
the moot brilliant description. I am 
enthusiastic admirer of 


2348.— Treatment of Guernsey Lilies 
(Nerinea).—You have been rightly informed as 
to their requiring a season of rest. They will 
not bloom well without a good roasting. The 
practice of one of the most successful growers 
in the oountry is to plaoe the pots on a shelf in 
a shadeless greenhouse from the time the foliage 
dies off tUl the blooms show, giving absolutely 
no water during this time. This individual has 
every year a magnificent show of bloom. One 
great drawback to the more extensive cultiva¬ 
tion of Nerinea la that they really require, in 
order to f ally develop their decorative worth, a 
somewhat higher temperature than that afforded 
by the ordinary oool greenhouse In winter. 
When grown quite oool the bulbs are apt in 
time to be somewhat laoking in slz9. Much, 
however, may be done by keeping them in the 
warmest oomer, where they do not get the 
direct admission of air from the front venti¬ 
lators. A prolific souroe of failure is, however, 
frequent root disturbance. Like the Vallota, 
they will not bloom if often shifted. Only when 
the bulbs get very crowded ought they to be 
re-potted.—J. O. B. 

2417.—Coke-ashes for potting pur¬ 
poses.—The ashes from burnt ooke are not ef 
muoh value for mixing with soil for potting 
purposes ; oharooal dust would be much better. 

I have used the siftings from a ooke heap as it 
oame from the retort, and this I believe is very 
useful for keeping soil open and porous. It is 
also very useful for striking cuttings of succu¬ 
lent plants in, or anything that is apt to damp 
off.—E. H. 

-The ooke-sHtings from a greenhouse stove, mixed 

with deosying refuse, would not make good potting 
materiel. Leaf-mould, loam, and a little decayed manure, 
with sand, is the best potting material for most plants.— 
J. D. E. 

2475.— Out Bulrushes.— I oonolnde that *'S. F.G.” 
refers to the Read Maoe, popularly called Bulrushes. If 
this is eo. I may tell the quartet that the only way to 
prevent them from bursting is to out them before they 
get quite matured. The beginning of October is not too 
soon to do so in a general way. I ont some for the house 


mors so titan the incurved varieties, whioh 
oonslder prim, formal, and hard to ob 

_s in first-olass condition, though they 

have, undoubtedly, merits, and especially tiw 
golden-yellow, Mr. Bunn, the flowers of whioh 
give life, oolour, and character to a group at 
the late days of October. These note* are not 
intended to be oultural, as this is the season for 
admiring and criticising the flowers rather than 
telling how the plants should be grown, and 
there are no plaoea where we oan see Chrys¬ 
anthemums in a higher stage of development 
than at the exhibitions whioh are now being 
held all over the oountry. 

Those devotees of the Chrysanthemum who 
have the misfortune to live in London wiU find 
a feast of flowers in the Inner Temple Gardens, 
whioh is open from nine till five every day; or st 
Finsbury-park, where the plants are grown with 
great skill. In both plaoes they are arranged wits 
taste, so that visitors oan haveample opportunity 
of forming some idea what results the ardent 
florists oan obtain when energy and interest srs 
thrown into the work, and a high standard a 
exoellence is aimed at. At many of the leading 
nurseries also there are excellent displays, ss 
at Messrs. Veitoh’s Chelsea nursery. 

With the great advance that Is going on, I 
find some faults, and one of whioh are the for¬ 
mality and flatness in the Japanese forma. IU> 
I thoroughly oondemn ss destroying the lovsU- 
ness and freedom of the flower, whioh should be 
fettered by no formality or regularity such as aw 
found enoouraged in the Incurved. With¬ 
out symmetry a flower of Mr. Bunn or Qnsss 
of England is not of muoh account; but not so 
in a full specimen of Fair Maid of Guernsey, or 
a variety of similar type. 

On November 9 ana 10 the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society held their great annual ex¬ 
hibition. It was a magnificent representation 
of the gay flower seen at its very bon j 
and, moreover, this society is doing usrfu 
work by diffusing a love for the flower, on* 
indicating npon new varieties, and so keeping 
nothing In the select ranks but what has wins 
speoial qualification. This season they nets 
certificated several blooms, one of whioh, nsmon 
Mrs. J. Wright, is a splendid addition to W 
Japanese raoe. It has blooms of the MmiJ. 
Lacroix type? but fuller, broader, and wiw 

more substance, the long petals being 
white, with a very faint traoe of blush toward* 
the tips. I have seen it two or three toy* ™ 
season, and in the finest oondition. This 
shown by Mr. G. Stevens, of Putney, 
there was one known as MaoauIs y t , 
Mr. N. Holmes, Frampton Park Nurswjta 
Hackney, a variety which represents a dW» 
break. It belongs to the Japanese classy® “J 
flowers with peculiar crisp, short florets 
form a dense bloom, without, however 
elegance of the correct Japanese tyP®* 
oolour is yellow, with a bronzy tinge. AnoWJJ 
named Elsie, I think would suit *be 
amateur. It is catalogued with th**® Q t * 
kinds, and has beautifully-formed bloo® 1 . 
soft primrose tint, such as ladies would 
r 1 1 might name more, but the three 
9 amongst the best; and it is only w y_ i ^t 01 n 
JI enumerate a long list of varieties. T&* 


Then 

from 


soon to do so In a fosersl wsy. I eat some lor Mis noose; en umer ate » Wg Hat of varieties, ins 

h sets «- 
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reflexed ere ranalog into the Japanese in a 
deplorable way, to that there will loon be no 
dividing line ; and there are other kinds that are 
not properly classed, so there is plenty of Inter¬ 
esting work for the new enthusiast. To finish this 
gossip on Chrysanthemams 1 may draw atten¬ 
tion to the Qaeen of England variety, as affording 
a good type of an Incurved variety, though it is 
by no means what a suocessfnl exhibitor wonld 
call the perfection of form and finish. Yet, 
however, it may be taken as a model for the 
beginner to aim at, and if he or she produces 
flowers of this kind, it will reflect considerable 
credit on the care and skill that has been 
bestowed on the plants. 

It is almost unnecessary to give a selection of 
sorts, as I advise the intending cultivator to 
visit the shows and select those varieties he 
likes best, but I will in a 
future issue name a few of 
the finest kinds to guide the 
amateur in forming a collec¬ 
tion. 0. K. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , Jrom Nov. 26 th 
to Dec . 3rd. 


inside Peach-borders. I am persuaded bud-falling, when 
the Increase of temperature le Riven, might In moat cases 
be traced to dryneta at the root In autumn and winter. 
Finished planting Rosea, except a few Teaa, which will be 
kept In pots till spring. Mulohed the surface of the 
ground between the plants with manure. Trenched 
Planted a group of Lavender on the lawn ; the group la ■ ground in kitchen garden for making new plantation of 


12 feet over, and the plants two years old from cuttings, 
and they are planted thick enough to form an effective 
mass. Old plante are not to be relied upon to pass 
through a severe winter, and where groups of Lavender 
must be a feature a reserve of youngjjlanta must be 
always at band. Planted Ivy under a Horae Chestnut- 
tree to oover the bare earth; 6 Inches in depth of good 
soil was wheeled under the tree and levelled down, and 
the young Ivies planted and pegged down The Ivy will 
soon oover the bare earth In a way that nothing elee can 
equiL Rolled newly-laid turf; the late rains have 
softened the land, and the heavy roller leaves a smooth 
aod even surface. Edged large beds with Ivy and Eaooy- 
mus redloani varlegatus ; a firm, level surface la made, the 
edging plants are then planted round the edge and pegged 
down oloee. Cat down several old Arbor-Vitas ; we have 


THE AMERICAN ALOE 
(AGAVE AMERICANA). 

Thi annexed illustration of a 
fine specimen of the large 
American Aloe in flower in 
the open air shows well its 
striking and statuesque beauty, 
contrasting well with a noble 
Cedar of Lebanon in the back¬ 
ground. This Aloe first 
flowered in Britain in 1774 
In the grounds of Cliff Honte, 

South Devon, and was con¬ 
sidered one of the greatest 
horticultural curiosities of the 
age, people being admitted to 
see it by tioket ; and the 
popular belief of the day was, 
and amongst some still Is, that 
the Aloe only blossoms when 
the plant Is 100 years old, and 
then dies. This, of course, Is 
quite erroneous. These Aloes 
are to the natives of Southern 
America what the Date Palm 
is to the Afrioan, or the Rice- 
plant to the Chinese and Hin¬ 
doos. From the jaloe they 
make a luscious wine oalled 
pulqu<$; from the loaves they 
extract a beautiful, silk-like 
fibre of great length, from 
which they weave various 
artioles for clothing; of the 
dry stems they make the 
framework of their hats, 
whioh are covered and sur¬ 
rounded with the leaves ; and 
the plant itself is piaoed 
thickly round the garden or 
fold to form a hedge, its very 
defensive armour keeping ont 
allcomers; and, when dead 
and dry, all parts of the plant 
supply fuel. They require the 
protection of a greenhouse in 
winter, generally speaking, 
although in South Devon they 
do well in the open. Their 
culture is of the simplest, 
being easily propagated by 
■nckers taken off the old 
plants in spring, and inserted in small pots in 
onndy soil, and plaood where they will get 
a moderate amount of heat nntll they are 
rooted. Ordinary loam, with a liberal addition 
of sand and small potsherds, suits them, and 
they should be given more root-room as they 
Increase in size. They requ ire little water in 


Asparagus, la the esse of a crop that is expected to have 
tome degrees of permanency, It i* oeoesoary to do the 
land well, and give an abundant dressing of manure ; un¬ 
fortunately, many gardeners In tbs country ere not In the 
position to do ell they want In this respect. Sowed 
Mustard aod Oress twice a-week is boxes, whioh were 
piaoed lu • house where there is a night temperature of 
66 deg*. Endive* are blanohed now by moving them In 
t etches to the Mushroom-house. Covered op s large 
bed with dry Oik leaves, and generally have them in 
good oonditlon from this source at Christmas end later 
on ; they are effectually sheltered from froet, and the 
dry leaves absorb the damp whioh rises from the ground ; 
they were covered up when quite dry. I have kept 
Lettuoee In the same manner a considerable time. A few 
Spruce Fir branches keep the leaves from belns blown 
away in windy weather. Shifted on 
yoneg Tomatoes end Cucumber 
plante Pushed forward the pruning 
and nailing os fast as possible during 
the fine weather, os this work eang 
not be done with any degree of oom- 
fort In cold weather. Flnlehod fruit- 
tree planting and lifting for this y ear. 
Trenched vaoant land at every oppor¬ 
tunity whioh offered. 


had 


Plants in Our Readers’ Gardens: American Aloe (Agave americana), In Knightwick Rectory 
Garden, Worcester. Engraved for GAKDSffiite Illustrated from s 
photograph sent by Mr. J. Hill. 


better things coming on near, and the Arbor-Vita la not 
very ornamental when It gets old and rust'. Plant'd an 
archway with Martahal Niel Rose and Clematis Jack- 
mani In association ; the Maicehal has long shoots 6 feet 
or 7 feet long, whioh have been trained in full length, as 
we want to make some little show next year. Moved late 
Chrysanthemum* to ocniervatory, making the house very 
gay with the other things now In bloom ; Salvia splendens 
U very bright, and Luculla gratisslma scents the house. 


weak liquid manure made from soot; Ii given such a dark 
g oae to the leaves and odds to the brlllisccy of the 
flowers. The white and blue Roman Ilyaoinths are useful 
now for cutting. Made up a bed for forcltg Asparagus, 
using about half leaves sod half stable-manure ; as ocon 
as the bod get* warm the roots will be put in, a* there is 


winter, bat they should have the soil kept Large plants of Csmellins growing In borders have received 

moderately moist daring the growing season. —* -- - --- ‘ H ‘ ,lr 

The following are the most distinct species other 
than the one Illustrated: A. abysslnlca, a 
stoat-growing species, with thick, fleshy leaves, 

long nod bro»d, grwn, (pined on the edge.; n0 lt4r 0 r. bed » ooortrucwd getting too hot.If IIle 
from Abyssinia. A. Sooootriana, a branching i well firmed. Potted a fresh baton of roots of Ohioory, 
plant, with upright habit, leaves green, spined »nd placed In Mushroom-house. It it not equal to good 

zSLftzJ- :r leK ' u ’ tsfne 

partridge-breasted Aloe; a pretty window blanched tops of these mako a very wholesome salad, 
plant, thriving where many things would not either with or without Lettuoee and other things. Moven 
grow ; leaves stout, 6 inches to 3 inohes long ; Z*' 1 ™ *1* : !?°°? f? 1 WiU 

frrean handed with ripened, and will be enooursgid to do all they fairly oon, 

green, Danaea with grey, inseot peste rarely * D d when the crop is ripened the plants wiu be thrown 
affect Aloes In any way^^v ^ A. L._ E. ' away, others coming on to take their plsoes. Watered 
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G&iknhouss. 
Cinirabias. — The 
that Cinerarlae oan be 
in flower is in a grsat mea¬ 
sure determined by the age 
of the plante. The flowers 
are frequently required about 
or soon after the beginning of 
the new year, at which time 
the blue varieties afford a 
colour that Is often scaroe at 
that season. But to have the 
plants sufficiently forward to 
bloom at the time named, the 
seed must have been sown 
early enough to enable them 
to attain the requisite age to 
admit of their flowering then, 
as Cinerarias, mere than most 
things, will not bear forcing. 
Any attempt to push them on 
with muoh fire-heat almost in¬ 
variably ends in the plants 
being spoilt, the bloom that is 
produced under such condi¬ 
tions being poor and defioient 
in quantity. Plants that were 
raised from early-sown seed, 
and have been well attended 
to during the summer and 
autumn, will now be pushing 
up their flower-stems. An 
oidinary greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture of about 40 dega. in the 
night will suit them beat, 
keeping the pote, as hitherto 
advised, stood on a damp 
bottom. Dry shelves, or still 
worse, open lath-work stages 
over the hot-water pipes, as 
these often are, are the wont 
possible plaoee for Cinerarias. 
When by necessity they must 
he so placed, boards with 
damp materials on them for 
the plants to stand on should 
he provided, otherwise the 
foliage is sure to suffer, 
with a corresponding re¬ 
duction in their ability to 
I bloom well. Manure-water should be frequently 
given, as the roots having now exhausted muoh 
of the manorial elements in the soil will be in a 
great measure dependent on what is afforded 
them In the way of stimulants. Younger stock 
intended to flower in spring should be kept 
cool; all that is necessary being to have them 
safo from frost. A pit that admits plenty of 
light, and where the heads of the plants can be 
near the glass, and with a hot-water pipe in It, 
so as to allow of the requisite heat being turned 
on during frosty nights, is the beat place for 
Cinerarias. 

Primulas. —Plants raised from seed sown at 
the time recommended in spring will now be 
poshing up their flowers, Primulas need treat¬ 
ing, in reapeot to moisture in the atmosphere 
during winter, just the oppoelte of that required 
by Cinerarias. For the former It is neoessary 
that the air areund them should be drr, other¬ 
wise they are liable to suffer through the stalks 
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of the bottom leaves damping, and when this 
occurs the disease is often communicated to the 
stems of the plants, whioh then generally rot 
off and die. A shelf over a path in a warm 

S eenhense, where the heads of the plants will 
near the roof, will answer in every way for 
them; or a side stage, where the pots can be 
stood near the glass along the front of the house, 
will suit them. If all has gone well, the pots 
will now be full of roots that will require helping 
with manure-water, the timely use of which will 
enable the plants to keep on pushing up addi¬ 
tional flowers that will give a succession, whereas 
if not assisted in this way the bloom will be 
sooner over. Where a continuous supply of 
Primula flowers is wanted throughout the 
winter and spring it Is neoessary to have plants 
from later sowings. These require to be 
similarly treated during the winter in the 
matters of light and a dry atmosphere to the 
earlier set. If they push up flower-stems sooner 
than required, they should be pinched out as 
soon as they are large enough to get at, as if 
allowed to go on the plants will be exhausted by 
blooming before they are wanted. Manure- 
water should also be given regularly to the later 
batch, by whioh means they will gain additional 
strength that will enable them to yield full-sized, 
highly-coloured flowers. 

Shrubby Calceolarias. — This seotion of 
Calceolarias does not afford so much variety in 
the oolours of the flowers as is present in the her- 
baoeous varieties; but there U this advantage 
attaohed to the shrubby sorts that they give a 
succession of flowers, whereas the herbaceous 
kinds do little after the first flush of bloom is 
over. The treatment advised for the herbaceous 
seotion will answer in every way for the shrubby 
varieties. The yellow sorts that are used for 
ordinary summer bedding are the most useful 
of all for greenhouse decoration, as they keep 
on flowering from early in spring up to autumn, 
Yielding a mass of flowers such as is equalled 
by few things occupying a similar amount 
of room, especially when the plants get large. 
They will keep on thriving and increasing 
In size for many years if fairly attended to. 
Examples that have been used in this way 
should now have their branohes shortened well 
back, keeping them in a oool greenhouse 
during the winter. When they have again 
broken into growth, and the young shoots have 
attained a length of an inch or two, the plants 
should be turned out of the pots, and as much 
of the old soil got away as can be done without 
too great a disturbance ef the roots, replacing 
them in the same pots or giving a size larger as 
is deemed desirable. So managed the speci¬ 
mens will in time form dense, oempaot bushes, 
2| feet through, and smothered with flowers in 
a way to almost hide the leaves. Treated in 
this manner, I have seen the old bedding 
variety, aurea floribunda, in healthy, vigorous 
oondition for ten or twelve years, being more 
effective during its long season of blooming 
than any yellow-flowered greenhouse plant 
that I can call to mind. Plants that have been 
grown out-of-doors during summer, and lifted 
and potted in autumn before they are affected 
by frost, are well adapted for using in this 
way. 

Hyacinths in water.— The praotloe of 
growing Hyaoinths in water is a very old one. 
With the iaid of well matured bulbs and suit¬ 
able treatment, fairly good spikes may be had; 
but at best the bloom will not equal that which 
is obtainable under pot-culture. The advantage 
attending the water system is that the glasses 
look better than pots. One of the principal 
things to keep in view when Hyaoinths are 
grown in this way is to see that they are well 
furnished with roots before the bulbs are 
removed from the dark position in whioh they 
are first placed after putting them in the 
glasses. If brought nnder the influence of full 
light, suoh as where stood in a window, before 
they are well furnished with young fibres, 
these seldom make muoh progress afterwards. 
Another matter of importance is not to hurry 
bulbs on that are grown in this way. A green¬ 
house temperature is better than the use of 
more heat. 

Stove. 

Forcing bulbs. —More Roman Hyaoinths 
should now be put in heat, to come into flower 
after the earliest are over. Some of the large- 
flowered varieties, as also Paper-white Narcis¬ 
sus, Snowdrops, and fyillas should .likewise be 


put in to keep up a succession. It is better to 
start a few at a time, introducing them to heat 
at short intervals rather than in large batches, 
as by this means a continual supply can be 
maintained with the use of a limited quantity of 
bulbs. As advised a few weeks ago it is neoes¬ 
sary to see that the blanched tops of the bulbs 
are gradually Inured to the light, as if fully ex¬ 
posed to it immediately they are taken out of 
the material in whioh they have been plunged, 
the leaves will scarcely move afterwards, com¬ 
ing discoloured and deformed in shape. The 
earliest started bulbs will now be in full growth, 
and must have plenty of water, and be stood with 
their heads dose to the glass, without which, 
unless very little heat is used, the leaves and 
flower-stems will get drawn—a oondition that 
spoils their appearanoe. 

WlNTEB-FLOWEBING STOVE-PLANTS. —In aU- 
tumns like the present, when the weather has 
continued for a lengthened time exceptionally 
oold, it is necessary to use more than a usual 
amount of fire-heat for suoh of the winter¬ 
flowering plants, and those that can be induced 
to bloom in winter as naturally require warm 
treatment. Amongst these may be inolnded 
Euphorbia Jacquiniraflora, Poinsettias, Plum¬ 
bago rosea, Dlohorisandra masalca, and Gar¬ 
denias, for thtihgh these and others of a 
like oharaoter will take no harm through 
the thermometer going down lower than 
they like for an occasional oold night, when 
there is a continuance of such weather more 
artificial heat must be used, or the flowers forth¬ 
coming will be wanting in both quantity and 
oondition. For the plants named the night 
temperature should not be allowed to fall lower 
than 60 degs., regulating the heat in the day¬ 
time in aooordance with the weather as it may 
happen to be bright or cloudy. If the plants, 
as before advised, are stood well up to the glass, 
it will not be advisable to give much air, even if 
the thermometer should rise considerably by 
the influence of the snn in the middle of the 
day, as an admission of oold air, exoept in very 
small quantities, will neutralise the benefits of 
the little sun-heat we usually get at this time of 
the year. Water will now need to be used with 
caution to all plants that require heat, especially 
If the temperature kept up is somewhat lower 
than it should be, for even when the pots are 
full of roots the soil must not be too wet, or the 
loss of the best feeding fibres will be likely to 
follow. ThoWas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Mossy lawns. —There are two causes of 
Moss on lawns—viz., want of drainage and 
poverty; and very many of the oases whioh 
have oome under my notioe might be traced to 
the latter. Very few people really think of 
manuring a lawn. Year after year the mowing- 
machine goes its weekly round for seven or 
eight months in the year, taking everything away, 
and bringing nothing baok. To cure Moss on 
lawns, soarify it well with a strong iron rake 
till the Moss is torn out, then top-dress with 
rioh soil, and in March soatter a few Grass and 
white Clover seeds, and then rake them in, 
rolling down afterwards. Lawns, where the 
Grass is weakly, should be top-dressed now 
with some suitable manure—soot and wood- 
ashes, guano, bone-meal, nitrate of soda. All 
the things named have speoial value. A good 
manure for a weakly lawn would be 2 owt. of 
guano, 2 owt. of nitrate of soda, with or with¬ 
out 20 bushels of soot, per acre, sown broad- 
oast during a showery time. 

Rose notes —Moss and Provence Roses 
may be pruned as soon as the leaves are off. The 
wood should be thinned out well, and the young 
shoots shortened according to their strength. 
Some of the long, strong shoots should be left 
for layering. To have these Roses in good 
condition, they must have liberal treatment. 
Very often those who still ling to these sweet, 
old-fashioned Roses do not seem to realise the 
fact that they will use up a good deal of 
nourishment. 

The old climbing Roses that used to be 
thought so much of before the present race of 
Teas and Noisettes were introduced, are still 
worth looking after for covering rustic build¬ 
ings and arohes, and rambling over old tree 

I stumps. If there is no place suitable, one oan 
easily be created. The Dundee Rambler, the 
Crimson Boursault, and other old free-growing 
Roses should not be allowed to die out. 
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Protecting the stems of Tea Roses. 

When on their own roots, whioh all Teas ought 
to be, a little mound of burnt earth or ashei 
placed round the stem of each plant just before 
sharp frost sets in will keep them quite safe. 
On the rare occasions when the tope are out off 
the bottoms will be safe. 

Rose cuttings now forming roots should 
have a little rough leaf-mould scattered among 
them at the approach of frost. This is a very 
great help, and is easily applied. Cocoa-fibre 
or old tan will answer the same purpose. 

Apples and Quinces in the shrubbery — 
Both of these fruit-trees have an ornamental 
character when in blossom and also when in 
fruit, and they might with advantage be brought 
within the preoinots of the ornamental grounds. 
Many of the present tame and meaningless 
groups and belts of shrubs would receive 
oharaoter from the introduction of a single 
specimen or a group of Apple-trees. The Quince 
is a tree of smaller growth than the Apple, but 
it makes a neat little tree for a prominent situa¬ 
tion. The Mulberry also is worthy of a place 
in some sheltered part ef the lawn. Fearn’s 
Pippin is one of the brightest coloured Apples, 
and never fails to bear. Beauty ef Kent is 
another good variety for a similar purpose. 
The Blenheim Orange is very handsome when 
it succeeds. Peasgoed's Nonsuoh, Norfolk 
Beaufin, and Emperor Alexander are showy 
as well as useful Apples. 

Montbbey Cyfbess (Cupressus m&orecarpa), 
—For seaside planting this is an excellent tree. 
I may oall it a tree, for in a suitable situation it 
assumes tree-like proportions. The beautiful 
green of its handsome growth Is very attractive, 
and in sheltered places inland it succeeds well 
In the winter of 1861 I remember an avenue of 
this tree, every one of which was killed in 
Norfolk by the frost, but the situation was a 
oold one. 

Planting banks and slopes.— Laureli 
planted thickly and pegged down will soon 
cover a steep slope where turf would not grow. 
They also make good under-growth beneath 
trees, but must be pruned annually to keep 
them effective. The Irish Ivy is an excellent 
plant for positions where nothing else will grew. 
Plant now and peg down closely. 

Fruit Garden. 

Early vinery. —Make everything thoroughly 
clean in readiness for a stairt. Wash the Vine- 
rods with a brush, using some insecticide. 
Warm water up to 130 degs. or 140 degs. is not 
a bad insecticide, and it has the additional 
merit of being cheap. Any temperature that a 
man oan place hia hand in with the brush will 
do no harm to the Vines. Limewash the walls, 
give the paint a good scrub, and remove the 
surface from the inside borders, replacing it 
with fresh compost, in whioh a little bone-meal, 
or Clay’s manure, has been mixed. 

Late vinery. —Look over ripe Grapes hang¬ 
ing dally, and remove bad berries; remove alio 
all dead or falling leaves, and in sweeping the 
floor of the house at any time avoid making any 
dust. 

Helping the boots.— If any renewal of 
borders should be neoessary the sooner the 
work is done now the better. Soil that has a 
tendency to become pasty and sour may be 
rectified by old plaster or mortar worked into 
the borders. 

Pines. —Watering must be done with care 
now, as it is very easy to do mischief by ever- 
watering for the next two months. Keep 
ripening frnits on the dry side, but those swell¬ 
ing off must have the neoessary support. 
Suckers whioh are being brought on in pits 
heated by fermenting materials will require the 
linings to be renewed now to enable them to 
pass safely through the winter. 

Late Melons. —Any fruits still hanging, but 
whioh have oompleted their growth, will ripsu 
off very well if taken from the plants and 
on a shelf in a warm greenhouse. This win 
give an opportunity for oleaning the house and 
preparing it for the next crop, as suoh houses 
should not long be idle. It often happens 
where there are several houses for this work 
that the 

Melons and Cucumbers are worked together, 
and so the honses are always occupied nsefoiiy» 
The early Melons follow the autumn and winter 
Cnoumbers, and the winter Ououmbers taking 
i the place of the summer Melons. 

Original from 
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Traininl Peaches under qlass. —In tying I 
out the branches thereehenld be 6 inohes of spaoe 
in the oaae of vigorous-bearing trees between the 
branohes, and on noaooonnt mut the branoheabe 
tied in tight. It ii no uncommon ooonrrenoe, where 
the work ia oareleaaly done, to find the material 
naed for tying the brandies to the trellla cut¬ 
ting into the bark, ohecking the circulation of 
the aap and injuring the tree generally. If the 
ties are all made loose no harm will follow. 

Peaches in iots.— Mo»t of these will now be 
in the open air, standing on some impervious 
bottom to keep out worms. When frost seta in 
place some dry litter around and over the pots 
to shelter them from the severity of the weather. 
These remarks apply also to Cherries and Plums 
in pota. Mice sometimes, when the oollar of 
the trees are oovered up with litter in winter, 
injure the stems by eating the bark. This must 
be guarded against. 

Pruning vines in the open im.—This 
should be done as soon as the leaves fall. Thin 
out the old wood to make room for young rods. 
The Palmetto verrier system of training is the 
beat for open-air Vines on walls. Do not over- 
orowd main branohes; 18 inches of space between 
the main rods ia not too much to give room for 
good leaves to develop, and without good 
foliage the bunoheo must be small and poor. 

Bud-eating birds. —I notloe several bull¬ 
finches about in the shrubbery, and have dressed 
the Gooseberries with soot and lime, and have 
at the same time shot a oouple of the bullies as 
a warning. 

Morello Cherries as standards. —These 
will auooeed as well as standards in the orchard 
as any other kinds. They will also do as bushes 
on the Mahaleb stock. They partake some¬ 
what of the character of the Kentish variety, 
and the latter I remember as a standard a long, 
long time ago. 

Protecting Figs.— Although Fin will pass 
through the majority of seasons uninjured, yet 
it is never safe to leave them altogetner unpro¬ 
tected north of London. I unnail them and 
wrap some straw round the branohes. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Forging Potatoes in pots.— Three sets In a 
10-inch pot will give a nice little dish if the sots 
are well selected and rightly managed. The 
old Aehtop is a good foroer, but not so good 
a oropper as some of the selections from it, suoh 
as Veitoh's and others. Start the sets now by 
placing them crown upwards in a box or tray, 
with a little soil scattered among them. Place 
the box in a temperature of 55 degs. in some 
position where the light will fall on them; and 
when the oentre orown-oye of each tuber has 
pushed an inoh or so place them in the pots. 
Fill the pots half full of rich soil, place in the 
sets, and cover them 2 Inohesdeep with soil, the 
remainder of the space in the pots to be filled 
up when the tops are 6 inohee high. All the 
growths springing from each tuber besides the 
central crown-eye must be rubbed off, as for 
foroing one strong stem to each plant is better 
than more. The pots must stand in a light 
position in a forcing-house. A shelf near the 
glass Is a suitable place. 

Spawning and soiling Mushroom-beds.— 
When the temperature of the bed falls below 
85 degs. and is not likely to make a sudden 
spring upwards again, break the bits of spawn, 
if purchased spawn be used, into pieces 2 inches 
or so in diameter, and insert it 2 inches deep in 
the manure of the bed, 8 inohes apart all over 
the bed, and beat the surface or tread it as firm 
as possible, and if there Is no fear of the heat 
taking a sudden spurt upwards, soil the bed at 
onoe. By permitting the temperature to fall to 
75 degs. before spawning we lose valuable time, 
and as a bed of fermenting materials Is only 
capable of generating a certain amount 
of heat, if we let all the first flush of heat 
escape it is a dead loss, and sometimes the bed 
gets cold before the work of the spawn is pro¬ 
perly done. It is true the temperature may be 
kept up by warm coverings and linings, but I 
like to seize the opportunity for spawning as 
soon as the heat begins to decline and drops be¬ 
low 85 degs. or so, as I have proved that Mush¬ 
room spawn will work vigorously in even i 
higher temperature. As regards soiling, there 
Is no advantage in a very heavy coat of soil; 
1£ inohes should never be exoeeded, and less 
will suffice. Any good fresh soil will do that is 
net too light. It must be beaten down firmly 
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with the baok of a bright spade, damping the 
spade by frequently dipping it in a pall of 
water at the last, to give the bed a hard, smooth 
face. 


Cucumber- house. —It will be better not to 
push the plants on too much now, if we wish them 
to go on bearing for some time. A night tem¬ 
perature of 65 degs., with a oomfortablo bottom 
heat, will be enough for steady work. I attaoh 
some importance to keeping the bottom of the 
bed next the bottom heat-pipes moist by pour¬ 
ing water often among the rubble in which the 
pipes are laid. Liquid-manure will have a good 
snoot used there. A sprinkling of fresh oom- 
post over the surfaoe of the bed will have a 
beneficial tendency-not heavy dressings, as 
Cucumbers do not want a deep bed of soil to 

S ow in. The pruning should be done with 
e finger and thumb as far as possible new. 

Sow seeds or Telegraph, or some other 
approved sort, for planting about the new year. 

Tomatoes. —Our old plants of Criterion, 
which have been bearing all summer, have 
made a fresh growth, and are now full of young 
fruit and blossoms, and I have deoided to let 
them remain, although I wanted the house for 
another purpose. When old plants are healthy 
It Is advisable, I think, to let them go on and 
give them the needful encouragement. Young 
plants coming on in pots must be kept near the 
glass. 

Salad plants.— The weather up to the time 
of writing has been mild, but bad weather may 
be expected any time now, and shelter of some 
frind should be in readiness for Lettuces, En¬ 
dives, Radishes, Ac. Cauliflowers and Brooooli 
coming on will also require attention. 

E. Hobday. 


Work nr the Town Garden. 

Palms,— It Is now a good many years ago 
linoe the value of some species of Palms for the 
deooratien of dwelling-rooms was discovered, 
and since then the numbers that have been grown 
and sold for this and similar purposes must be 
something enormous. But although most of 
the oommouly-cultivated Palms undoubtedly 
poetess the capacity of resisting the injurious 
effects of a dry atmosphere, dust, the fumes of 
gas, and impure air generally, much better than 
nearly all other kinds of foliage or flowering 
plants, and moreover do not under any circum¬ 
stances show the effects of negleot or ill-usage 
for some time afterwards, yet it is equally 
certain that careless or injudicious treatment is 
sure to tell upon the healto of the plants sooner 
or later, and that thousands perish annually 
from their requirements being either not under¬ 
stood or not supplied. It should always be 
borne in mind that Palms are all natives 
of more or less torrid climates, where for 
the most part a warm, moist, growing season 
is succeeded by a ripening period of heat 
and drought, the young leaves being put 
forth In the former, and ripened or matured 
during the latter. Now, though the foliage of 
all the Palm tribe, as a whole, la much harder 
and closer in texture, and therefore more endur¬ 
ing than that of most other plants, yet in a 
young state it is comparatively tender, and 
easily injured by exoessive oold, drougnt, or 
strong and direct sunshine $ when perfected and 
matured it will, however, endure a great deal 
of rough treatment without detriment. It there¬ 
fore stands to reason that these plants should 
be placed in a warm and humid atmosphere— 
viz, that of a hothouse—while making their 
growth, which ooours in spring and summer; 
Out that the fresh growth having been made and 
matured, they will endure the dry and dusty 
atmosphere of a sitting-room uninjured. This 
is found to be actually the case, ana Palms thus 
treated auooeed infinitely better than those that 
are never afforded a fair opportunity of making 
fresh growth. Some kinds, of course, need 
more heat and more care than others, the com¬ 
paratively delicate Cocoa and Latanias being 
more exacting in this respect than the hardier 
Ohamserope and Phoenix. Again, there is a great 
deal in the way a Palm, like any other plant, 
has been “ brought up," and if purchasers could 
see the places from which the beautiful feathery- 
looking plants they buy in the market or from 
the hawkors* barrows came, they would not be 
so much surprised to notice them gradually droop 
and die. These houses are kept, at anyrate 
during the spring and summer, at a temperature 


of 80 degs. to 90 degs., and often more; little or 
no air is given, the place is all in a steam with 
the quantity of water poured about everywhere, 
and she plants really growing in rich liquid 
mud. This treatment causes a rapid and grace¬ 
ful growth, producing long leaf-stalks and largo 
“fans *'; but the plants have no constitution, 
andean hardly help dying if exposed to any 
severe change. Hants that are intended to en¬ 
dure the unfavourable surroundings of a sitting- 
room, or even of an ordinary oeol greenhouse (m 
town especially) should be crown in a very 
different manner, and when they have attained 
a certain age and else be gradually inured to 
the droumatanoea under which they are to 
exist. I should never think of buying a Palm 
(unless I knew exactly whenoe it came) la 
spring or summer, to be plaoed directly la 
a sitting-room, but wait until the autumn 
or winter, when. the growth was mature^ 
and then keep it warm, the foliage clean, 
and afford it an occasional dose of weak soot- 
water, whloh has a great effect upon the health 
of the foliage. Palms that will endure mere 
rough-and-ready treatment than most others 
are Cham® rope humflls, C. excslsa, and Phoenix 
daotylifera and P. reolinata. Oorypha aus¬ 
tralis and Areoa sanida are also comparatively 
vigorous and hardy, and Seaforthla slogans 
grows freely, but the edges of the leaves am 
very apt to turn brown in an over-dry atmos¬ 
phere or lew temperature. The Kentias am 
handsome and useful Palms. Latanla ber- 
bonloa, though a general favourite, really re¬ 
quires mom heat while making growth than It 
can receive either in a sitting-room or an osdt- 
nary cool greenhouse, and the beautiful Geest 
Weddelliana is even mom delicate and re¬ 
quiring. It is needless te say that the less the 
plants am exposed to the tnfl nonce of gas the 
better tor theb welfare. 

Pits and frames. — These always usefhl 
appliances am of even greater value fat the town 
garden than elsewhere, particularly In the 
winter season. Hem Auriculas, Carnations, 
oholoe Chrysanthemums, and Polyanthus, 
Eoheverias, and a host ef other things that am 
nearly but not quite hardy may now repose In 
safely, protected from the greater part of the 
smoke and soot which they would otherwise 
receive. _ B. 0. R. 


FRUIT, 

EARLY GRAPES FOR AMATEURS. 
The practical gardener does not require any 
advice on the subjeot of early foroing of 
Grapes. For that reason the following remarks 
am principally intended for those who have not 
had the advantage of a good training in Grans 
oulture. For the same reason the details will 
be more minutely given than would be the oase 
if I were writing only for gardeners of experi¬ 
ence. The first step to be taken in connection 
with the early foroing of Grapes is to see that 
the Vines have had a sufficient mat, for if they 
have not they will not respond so quiokly to 
fire-heat, and when they do start into growth 
it will be in a very irregular manner. It is very 
necessary that the Vines should be divested of 
every leaf for fully ten weeks before forcing 
commences, and a fortnight after the leaven 
have been taken off the pruning should be donew 
I am supposing that foroing will commence fay 
the middle of November, whloh is the usual 
time for starting Vines which am expected to> 
produce ripe fruit by the middle of May. Tww 
months* quiet rest Is the least they should have* 
To ensure this essential all ventilators should 
be plaoed wide open night and day, so as to keep 
the home as oool as possible, When forcing 
does not begin until a month or six weeks later,, 
moet of the leaves will fall from the Vines off 
their own accord soon enough to prune them, 
but if not, they must be removed by f oroe. With 
regard to dressing the rods with composition off 
any kind as soon as they are pruned, I may my 
at onoe that, unless there should be imeotaof any 
kind whloh had found a home in the old bark, 
I do not agree with it, as it has a tendency to do 
mom harm than good. I do not object to the 
removal of the loose bark, but that is im¬ 
material ; as a matter of fact, I believe if it is 
left on the Vines it does mom good than harm, 
because it helps to retain the moisture which Is 
distributed by the syringe, and at certain times 
during the season this moisture is decidedly 
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hantoinlal to old rods. Bat whore there ere 
inaeote, especially mealy-bug, on the Vinee all 
the old bark should be oleaned off^ and the 
rode painted with Giahuret oompound—6 oz. to 
1 gallon of water and a little clay mixed with 
it to make it the oonaiatenoy of thin paint. I 
moat now aay a few word* with regard to the 
roots. If the border is inside the hones it should 
have a good soaking of water within a few days 
of the time that forcing oommenoes, and suffi¬ 
cient most be given to moisten all the soil. 
Where all or a part of the roots are outside the 
boose it will be necessary to afford them some 
pr o te cti on from frost and heavy rain. There 
is nothing better for this purpose than fresh 
eelleoted tree-leaves. A baa of tho se should be 
pat on 9 inches thick; these will soon generate 
a oemfertable warmth and make the border 
agreeable for the roots. To keep the rain from 
penetrating the leaves and making them oold it 
H desirable to place something on them to carry 
off the rain. If there is nothing better, a good 
thatch of Wheat-straw, carefully laid on, will 
answer fairly well; bat wooden shatters, made 
of thin, feather - edged boarding, or large 
sheets of oorrogated iron are the best. 
Gntside borders that are exposed to all 
the autamn rain up to the time that forcing 
oo tnmoTio ss will not require any water until 
the Grapes begin to colour; indeed, some 
Grape-growers ao not give them any, but allow 
the leaves to remain undisturbed until the orop 
is ripe ; but that would not do in all oases. 
Borne Vine borders have more drainage than 
Others, and each that are thoroughly well 
Gained may get too dry if they are not 
watered at ell, and then the berries would be 
wnail in size and deficient in ooloor. I there¬ 
fore advise that the border should be examined 
about the beginning of April, and if it is dry it 
should be well moistened with water heated to 
90 dega, and, if necessary, a second lot be given 
three weeks later. In no oase should the 
loaves be removed from the border until the 
fruit is ripe, and then it should be done at two 
or three different times. I am aware that some 
Grape-growers keep up a gentle warmth on out¬ 
side borders by the means of a bed of fermenting 
material, and which is kept renewed as the 
heat deolines, but I do not advise the amateur 
to, do so. It will be found if my instruc¬ 
tions are carried out that as good Grapes can 
be grown without a constant supply of warmth 
on the border as with it. Such, however, is the 
result of my experience, which has now ex¬ 
tended over many years. Before forcing begins 
the rods should be temporarily trained In a hori¬ 
zontal direction along the front of the house, so 
as to bring the pouts down level with the 
wall plate, and u this position they should 
remain until the bottom buds have started 
Into growth. There need be no anxiety 
about the buds not breaking higher up 
the rod; they are sure to come right if the 
bottom ones start well. It may be useful to say 
that the buds on young Vines are more difficult 
to break regularly than old ones. It also takes 
a longer time to staxt them. Old Vines that 
have been regularly forced for several years 
respond very qulokly to an inorease of 
temperature. We come now to the subject of 
temperature to be given the Vines at the time 
of starting. In dwelling on this part of the 
details I cannot do better than give a statement 
of my own praotioe, whioh is to shut up the 
house close about the 15th of November. The 
temperature I give at starting is 60 degs., and 
this is maintained night and day until the young 
shoots are about 3 inches long. This is a few 
degrees more heat than is generally reoommended 
for starting an early vinery ; but I found in my 
early experience that any lower figure did not 
give a sufficient rise of temperature between 
inside the house and the outside; consequently, 
ft took the Vines longer to start into growth, 
which either necessitated hard forcing later on 
to make up loss of time, or the crop was a 
week or two later in ripening than I had 
reckoned upon. In an average of seasons it will 
be found that a temperature of 60 degs. is not 
a great advanoe upon those houses whioh con¬ 
tain Vines that are at rest when they are closed 
at night. So that it will be seen my figures 
ire only sufficient to give a gentle stimulus to 
tile Vines it is intended to benefit. At any rate, 
1 am quite sure that no one will oome to harm 
If they adopt them. The next point of Im¬ 
portance in the management is to maintain a 
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humid atmosphere in the house. This is easily 
done by syringing the rods and the walla, and 
by damping the floor several times a day. It 
will not be necessary to give any air until young 
growth is visible on the Vines, and then a little 
must be admitted every day. As soon as the 
young shoots have grown out 3 Inches long the 
rods should be put up in their places. The day 
temperature should then be increased by fire- 
heat to 62 degs., and at night the thermometer 
should run down to about 54 degs. This treat¬ 
ment may continue until the young bunches are 
formed, after which the temperature may rise a 
lew degrees higher during the day, especially 
when the weather is dear. The alter manage¬ 
ment I hope to deal with in another paper. 

_j. a 0 . 

2525. —Pruning’ Vines.—Von had better 
follow the advice on pruning Vines often given 
in Gardening than to have so many shoots on 
a spur, as one shoot is enough. If you con¬ 
tinue to leave so many shoots on a spur you will 
find that the growth will get so weak that 
instead of producing bunches 4 lb. in weight 
they will get considerably smaller. One shoot 
to a spur and one bunoh to a shoot is a golden 
rule that should be followed in managing Vines. 
By reducing the shoots to one now you may get 
a little lighter orop next year, but in subsequent 
seasons your Vines will have gained strength 
enough to produce very muoh larger bundles. 
With regard to pruning to the beat bud, I 
always do so in my own praotlce whether it is 
the first, seoond, or third, but, as a rule, 
the seoond or third bud gives the largest 
bunoh of Grapes. A very good rule to follow 
is to prune to the first prominent bud, and you 
may safely go over the Vines and prune them 
the second time if you allow a month between 
the time of pruning and the time of commenc¬ 
ing to foroe them. Do not wait for the starting 
of doubtful buds, but prune at onoe. If suffi¬ 
ciently rested you may start the Vines early in 
November, but unless Grapea are required very 
early next year you will get a heavier orop by 
waiting until the middle of January.— Head 
Gardiner. 

-From the description of his Vines given 

by *' Cantab,” they must indeed be In want of 
pruning. When they are, as he states, about 
six shoots to each spur, these are not likely to 
be much thicker than straws, and the majority 
of them useless for fruit-bearing. I doubt 
muoh, too, if the spurs, having thus bsen 
allowed to run into small spray, will ever be of 
muoh value for the production of full sized 
bearing wood, even though restricted to one 
shoot eaoh. The proper remedy would be to 
out down all the rods to the parent stocks, and 
train up from eaoh stump two young rods to 
take the place of the disoarded|bnes; but prob¬ 
ably something short of this might suffice. 
The leading rods might be renewed gradually ; 
but in this oase such as are retained should 
have every bit of spray growing on the spurs 
out out exoept one—the best—to be spurred in 
according to one or other of the following 
methods. That which is most generally 
practised Is to prune the single shoot from 
the spur back to its base bud, leaving little 
or no growth of wood beyond it. The other, 
whioh Is a method I have seen highly 
reoommended, is that instead of depending 
on the base bud only the pruner should select 
a bold prominent eye, be it even up to the fifth 
bud from the spur, reserving this for fruit, and 
cutting clean out all the others, with the 
exception of the one at the base. This is to be 
retained, but on no account to bear fruit, as 
it Is intended to prune back to it the following 
year, so as to bring the spur nearer home. By 
the first method a single shoot is produced, 
whioh after being stopped one joint beyond the 
bunch of fruit, Is to be out baok to its base bud, 
and so on every year. By the ether mode two 
shoots may be expected to proceed respectively 
from the base and from the selected bud. The 
former is to be stopped after having grown 
3 feet or 4 feet if there be room for it, the 
latter to be stopped a joint boyond its fruit, and 
when the pruning time comes out out entirely, 
while its place as a fruit-bearer is to be taken 
by the other shoot, the bud for that purpose 
being selected as before, and all the others, 
exoept that at the base, excised, and this treat¬ 
ment Is to be continued year by year. I think 
what has been above said answers all “Cantab's” 


questions as to selection of buds. Starting the 
Vines will depend on the time at whioh the 
Grapes are required, allowing about five months' 
interval for growth and ripening.—J. M., 

South Hants, 

2423.— Apples for a clay soil.— Plant 

the following in addition to the two you men¬ 
tion—viz., Cellini, Beauty of Hants, Court of 
Wick Pippin, Dnohess of Oldenburg, Fearn’s 
Pippin, Gloria Mundi, Irish Peach, Jolly 
Beggar, King of the Pippins, M&reil, Old 
Nonpareil, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and Worcester 
Pearmain. Remove some of the clay soil frem 
the place where each tree is planted and fill it 
with better, warmer stuff, and above all things 
do not plant too deep. Many trees are injured, 
if not ruined, by deep planting in oold soils.— 
£. H. 

2437.— Training a Plum-tree.—Prune 
the small twigs that are on the main branches 
back to two buds, to induoe them to form fruit- 
spurs. Next summer you may lay in some of 
the young shoots, which will break away in 
between the present main branches to form 
bearing wood, and train the present main shoots 
as they grow without stopping down till the 
wall is covered. Do not train the young shoots 
between the main branohes nearer to eaoh other 
than 3 inches or 4 inches, as nothing is gained 
by crowding.—E. H. 

2326.— Strawberry for a dry solL- 
Two of the most constantly reliable Strawberries 
are Vioomtesie H4rioart de Thury and Presi¬ 
dent. They seem to be able to bear a great 
deal of parching weather, and I doubt if say 
other kinds are so likely to do well in a porous 
soil. There is, however, another sort that has 
exceptional powers of endurance. It is called 
Bountiful, and is so little known that I hare 
not yet seen it in any trade list, probably 
beoause the fruit is not over large, pale in 
oolour, and third rate in flavour. It is, how¬ 
ever, an enormous bearer, and from, well estab¬ 
lished plants the fruit may be gathered by 
handsful. Another point of merit is its late¬ 
ness, as it is but ooming well into bearing when 
suoh kinds as President are over. For this 
reason alone I should always grow some of it 
had I a household or a leoal trade to supply. 
For the London markets its appearance Is a 
disqualification. It has such a vigorous consti¬ 
tution that it does not die out even in poor, 
porous soils in an exceptionally dry time. Is 
the oase of soils from whioh the moisture quiokly 
runs away mulehing is imperative. If the 
plants are put out in Maroh give them a top¬ 
dressing of manure. Do not let them fruit that 
season, and the following year mulch them well 
with long dung, just as they begin to grow.— 
J. C. B. 

2333.—Protecting Apple - trees from 
rabbits. —I have found the following a com¬ 
plete cure against rabbits injuring fruit-trees. 
Get a small kit of what is sold as cart-grease, 
suoh as is used on farms, and take a brush and 
paint the trees where exposed with it, and 
neither hare nor rabbit will touch it for a very 
considerable time. I have found it a perfect 
cure, and it is both simple and oheap.—A Con¬ 
stant Reader. 

2503.— Liquid-manure. —You had better 
dilute your liquid-manure with at least three 
times its bulk of water, and then you may 
safely use it in your garden. Its indis¬ 
criminate use amongst all sorts of fruit-trees may 
do harm ; but it will be benefioial to such sub 
jeots as Raspberries,Gooseberries, Currants, and 
Strawberries. As muoh as you can you should 
make use of the liquid when the different sub¬ 
jects are making growth.—H ead Gardinbb. 

—- you oan apply tbe liquid-manure (diluted) ftroej 
your oenpool to the fruit-trees In question wl» f** 
results. Such has been my experience even on oiayey 
soil.—L. O. K. 

2429.-Treatment of Medlars.— The reaeon 
lan get dry Inatead of maturing properly is 
are left too long on the trees. They would scarcely M * 
At subject to make Into jelly.—J. D. E 

American Brambles.— Upon the seduc¬ 
tive bewitchments of some persons, I bougni a 
variety of these. At the end of the first Mjso 
some had returned to the earth from whioh tnjy 
sprung ; others had reduced themselves to * 
convenient pooket dimensions of 
needles, and one had made a single brave shoof, 
sure enough 1 These were lifted and /•’PjjjJf? 
with care and liberality. like goed sentied* 
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they are (( m they was.” Perhaps some adven¬ 
turer of more cheerful experience will advise 
the disheartened how to make them flourish in 
stature, foliage, and fruit, before they are 
favoured with a place In the rubbish heap.— 
C. E., Lyme Regis. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

A GOOD PLANT FOR A SHADY 
WINDOW. 

The variegated form of the well-known green¬ 
leaved Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida) here 
figured is probably net to be exoelled by any 
plant in existence for a position in a shady 
window. Its leaves are striped with light and 
dark-green, and occasionally with clear white. 
They oome up singly from the roots, and they 
are so thick and firm in texture that they seem 
well-nigh everlasting. Though requiring but 
little attention, and, indeed, often existing 
under olroumstanoes that would certainly kill 
the majority of plants, yet it does not deserve 
such neglect—on the contrary, it is worthy of 
any enoouragement and help that can be afforded 
it in the shape of good, well-drained, loamy soil 
to grow in, and to be helped by occasional 
soakings ef weak guano-water, or, better still, 
place a small quantity of the guano in a dry 


the oause is this : Everyone says they 
are fond of flowers and plants, and of Ferns in 
particular, but it is not everyone that is really 
fond enough of them to keep them in good 
health, for they require something more than 
giving them a drop of oold water when they 
are observed to be at death’s door for the want 
of it; and I can confidently state that I more 
often find the soil in the pots more like a briok 
than like the moist, friable soil that a Fern 
requires to keep it in health ; for Ferns should 
never be allowed to get dry enough for the 
leaves to show signs of distress at any period 
of the year, and especially during the growing 
season when the young fronds are very tender 
and susceptible to harm, and if the drainage 
is good there is no fear of injuring the plants 
if they get a good soaking of water every day 
from May until September ; but after this they 
will only need enough to keep the soil moist, as 
in dwelling-rooms or oool houses the less growth 
made after September the better. Keep the 
old fronds healthy, and do not pick them off, 
even when they begin to show signs of decay, 
as I find it best to let them remain until the 
young ones are pushing up in spring, when 
they may be removed by degrees to give light 
to strengthen the new growth. As regards soil, 
I find many think that Ferns cannot be grown 
without peat; but this is a mistake, as some of 
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MUSHROOMS IN FRAMES. 

Amateub gardeners frequently have a desire to 
grow Mushrooms, but a good many failures 
follow the attempts, and the majority of them 
might be traced to growing them in unsuitable 
places, or starting at the wrong time of year. 
1 find many people making up Mushroom-beds 
in sheds that are by no means impervious to 
wind, and the consequence is that as soon as 
the temperature drops outside below freezing 
point the atmosphere of the shed gets very low, 
and as they do not make up for this by extra 
coverings, the beds soon cease to produce 
Mushrooms. Now if anyone is fortunate in 
possessing a olose, warm shed or cellar, where 
the temperature in winter will keep steady 
without violent fluctuations, they may grow 
Mushrooms in plenty, but for those that havo 
not I would say try and get a good supply in 
autumn and the early part of winter, by 
utilising the Cucumber frames or pits, that 
are not, as a rule, very profitably occupied at 
this time of year. I have tried the following 
plan, and found it answer well—viz., in spring, 
when the hotbeds are being made up for 
Cucumbers and Melons, a few pieces of Mush¬ 
room spawn are inserted in the manure, and the 
soil is put on and the crop planted, as usual, and 
by the end of summer this will have filled the 
whole bed, and the Mushrooms will begin to 
appear before the crop is cleared off; and as 
soon as the Cucumbers or Melons are no longer 
required cut the stems and lift them off, but 
do not disturb the soil. Give a good soaking of 
tepid water, and oover the glass with mats or 
litter, and a plentiful crop of Mushrooms will 
spring up with but a minimum amount of labour 
or expense. 

Hants. J. G. 


Tomatoes from cuttings.— Where To¬ 
matoes are desired very early in the spring 
there is no better way of securing them than 
rooting cuttings in the autumn and growing the 
young plants on throughout the winter, but 
unless where special means exist to keep them 
growing with the object of having them in 
bloom soon, and as this cannot be done without a 
great deal of heat and light, it is best to keep 
them quiet and merely treat them as stook 
planted until the turn of the year. They may 
be kept in any place where bedding Pelargo¬ 
niums will succeed, and they should be kept 
dwarf by means of pinohing, and robust by 
being fully exposed to the light until they can 
be fairly set a-going for blooming and fruiting, 
and this is much more easily accomplished after 
the new year than at present.—J. M. 


Variegated Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida variegata). 


state on the surface of the soil, and then water 
on it. The nutriment will thus be washed down 
to the roots, to its great benefit; also, I have 
found weak and clear soot-water used at times 
to be a very excellent stimulant for it. The 
leaves should be frequently sponged to keep 
them free of dust. Anyone who hss experi¬ 
enced a difficulty in getting plants to thrive 
satisfactorily in windows faoing the north, or in 
any other position where the light is bad, should 
give this variety of the Parlour Palm a trial, 
and with the most ordinary oare success is 
certain. _ B. H. 


the finest Ferns I ever saw were grown in a 
mixture of decayed turf, leaf-mould, and silver 
sand. Good drainage, in the form of potsherds 
broken fine, and firm potting are indispensable, 
and if one has a glass frame to put the plants in 
while they are pushing up their young leaves, their 
progress will be greatly accelerated; but, as before 
stated, even those without a frame may grow 
Maiden-hair Ferns solely in their window-ledges; 
for what one person does another can certainly 
do, if they only have the requisite patience and 
perseverance. 

Hants. J. G. 


MAIDEN HAIR FERNS IN ROOMS. 
How frequently do we hear the remark, “ It is 
no use my having Maiden-hair Ferns, for they 
all die !” And I have no doubt this is quite true, 
for that they do die by hundreds, like other 
plants, must be obvious to all who know any¬ 
thing about the immense number of small 
plants that are grown and sold for room 
decoration, but whose period of existence Is 
very brief after they leave the florists’ houses ; 
and I know that many have an idea that plants 
like Maiden-hair Ferns cannot be kept alive in 
rooms, simply because they fail to grow plants 
of a much hardier nature. But how is it that 
we sometimes come across beautiful specimens 
of both Maiden-hair and other FernB as well 
that are kept in dwelling-rooms from one year’s 
end to the other for the simple reason that the 
owners have no other position for them ? Well, 
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2320.—Freeh tan as manure.—I should not recom¬ 
mend tan fresh from a tan-yard to be used as manure. It 
is a long time in deoaying, and is very apt to breed 
fungus, and wonld do a lot of mischief if it oame in con¬ 
tact with the roots of any plant or tree. Decomposed tan 
has a certain value as manure; but raw tan I should not 
use.—E. H. 

- Certainly not; the tannin remaining in 

this material when fresh from the yard is most 
injurious to vegetable growth of all descriptions. 
Tan should never be employed as manure until 
it is at least two years old, after whioh it 
becomes a most valuable fertiliser. It is always, 
however, advisable to use a small quantity of 
lime in some form to prevent the material 
souring, which it is somewhat apt to do.— 
B. C. R. 

Catalogues received.— Forest and Ornamental • 
Trees , Ac. F. & A. Diokson & Sons, Upton Nurseries,. 
Chester.- Chrysanthemums. John Hodklnson, New¬ 

town, Pemberton. 


Canadian Wonder Bean tor forcing. 
—This fine Bean is a great favourite for the 
open garden, but many have an impression that 
it is not adapted for growing nnder glass ; bnt 
this is a mistake, as it la one of the very best 
varieties in cnltivation for either pots or 
frames. Those who have any space at their 
disposal in a house kept a little warmer than a 
greenhouse cannot grow a more useful orop 
than this fine Bean. Pots 7 inches in diameter 
are the best, and if these are filled abont half 
full and half-a-dozen Beans sown in eaoh they 
will yield excellent crops. As soon as they 
are showing bloom a few sticks, snob as twigs of 
Biroh, are placed round the edge of the pot, and 
the pot is filled up with rich soil. They should 
be well supplied with water, and syringed freely 
on fine days. And those who have been nsed 
to grow the small-podded kinds will soon find 
that half the number of Canadian Wonder 
makes a better dish. When the Beans are 
swelling a little liquid-manure may be used 
with good effect.—J. G., Hants. 


Removing Walnut stains.— In reply 
to “T. Warburton, Castle Cary,” as to the 
removal of Walnut stains from the hands,,there 
are several acids that will do so ; but these are, 
if used too much, liable in most cases to also 
damage the skin. The simplest and best 
remedy I know of is to peel a Pear, and rub 
the hands with the inside of the peel, after¬ 
wards washing the hands in warm water. If 
persevered with this will effeotually remove 
all stains.—A. E. G. 
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BULBS FOB OORBHSPONDHNTB. 

Questions—Querfei and tmawan sra inse rt ed to 
Gardening /*« o/ efcarys if oorreepoadenti /oOow Oi rata 
here laid down for their guidance. AS communications fot 
insertion thould bt dearly and ooneitely written on on* 
aide of the paper onip, and addmeed to the Editor of Gab* 
Bunns, 07, Soutkampton-etreet, Covent-garden, London. 
Letter* on business should be tent to the publisher. The 
name and addrets of the tender are required in addition to 
any designation he may detire to be need in the paper. 
When more than one query it am#, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, Unanswered quartet thould be 
repeated. Correspondents thould bear in mind that, at 
Gardbeim hat to be tent to prett tome time in adranet oj 
date, they oannot alwayt be replied to in the issue imam 
diatsly /olloteina the receipt of their oonmunieaHone. 

Answers (which, with the exception of tuck at oannot 
well be classified, will be found in the different departmente) 
thould alwayt bear the number and title plaoed against the 
query replied to, and our reader* will greatly oblige ue by 
advicing, to far at their knowledge and observations permit 
the correepondente who eeek assistance. Condition*, toil*, 
and meant nary to infinitely that enteral antwert to the 
tame quedion may often be very utefld, and thorn who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their experi¬ 
ence it gained. Correspondent* who refer to article* inserted 
twOABoma# thould mention the number in which they 
appeared. 

2681. —Cold frame In winter.— Whs* i« the beet 
use to pat» aold frame to tor the winter ?—Jes. J. Joins. 

2682. — Broad Beane for Bhow—Will someone 
kindiy tell me the name of the beet kind of Broad Bean to 
•how for a prize?— Young Beginner. 

2683. — Lemon-plant losing its leaves.—I hare a 
Lemon plant, and the learee are falling off it. Will any¬ 
one kindly tell me what to do with it ?—A. H, 

2684 — Sowing Pansies.— I want a quantity of 
Paaaiee for bedding oat next Bpring. Can I sow seed now 
in a frame with a gentle bottom-heat ?— Dorset. 

2685.—Treatment of Lillum Krameri.—I have 

J ust obtained some fine bulbe of tble Lily. Will someone 
indly give me a few notes as to lte culture 1—S. H. 
2686.— Soiling a Mushroom-bed.— Is it wise in 
making a Mtuhroom-bed after ineertlng the spawn not to 
put the toll on for a few weeks ? —Constant Reader. 

2687.— Uses of Almond Nuts. —Will someone 
kindly Inform me whether the nuts of the Almond-tree, 
whloh blooms with us In the iprint?, are wholesome, and 
If they may be used In any way ?—X Y. Z. 

2588.— Model of a greenhouse.— I should be much 
obliged If the Editor or aomeone would let me know where 
a working drawing of a small greenhouse oan be obtained, 
such as oould be made by an amateur ?-J. D. W. 

2680.—Flowering plants for a shady bed.—I 
have a shady bed in a suburban garden. Would Wall¬ 
flowers, Sweet Williams, or Phlox Drummond! flourish 
there? I want something to brighten up the Feros.— 
Robin. 

2690.—Oeline Fores tier Rose.—I have a bush of 
this beautiful Rose, whloh has grown very luxuriantly. I 
am warned not to prune it. Is there any reason for this 
warning ; or may 1 treat It m a Hybrid Perpetual Rose ?- 
Dorset. 

2691.—Prince’s Feather in carpet bedding.— 
Will any reader of Gardening please to inform me how to 
use the Prince's Feather in carpel bedding for the 
cummer, and the beet plants to associate with it?— Carpet 
Bidder. 

2592.— Leeks for exhibition.— Will someone please 
to toll me the oeet kind of Leek to grow for exhibition, 
and the best time to pul «he seed in, and if they should 
be railed under glass 7 Tne show is in August.— Youno 
Beginner. 


2601. — Plants for carpet bedding.— will some 
reader of Gardening kindly inform me of a low-growing 
red-leaved and a low-growing green-leaved plant that oan 
be raised from seed sown in a caid greenhouse in the 
spring, and be suitable for oarpet bedd r g the same year ? 
—Constart Reader in a Fix. 

2602. — Fruit-trees for an exposed slope.— will 
someone knowing the locality kindly Id form me if fruits, 
and what kinds, would euoceed beet on an exposed elope 
of the Oaterham Valley, facing south-west ? The snrfaoe 
soil la a friable loam, about 8 inches in depth ; then oomee 
stiff loam, with chalk beneath— Hillside. 

2603. —Weeding Onions.—I have a bed of Ooione 
now some 3 lnobea high. It la full of Groundsel and other 
weeds (not Couch Graas or Bell-bine). These I am leaving 
to protect them from the frost. I did the tame last win¬ 
ter, and I believe it raved the Ooione. Will someone 
please to say If this treatment Is correct?- Augustine 
Styles, 

2604 — Prunlog a Peach-tree —List year I planted 
a Nobletee Peach about four years old. It has made a 
quantity of new wood, and I want to know how and when 
to prune it, whloh ehoota should be out away, and how 
far from the last yeat’s growth ? Should any of last year’s 
shoots be removed to make room for this year's wood?— 
Doesbt. 

2605.— Heating a small frrnery.— I have a small 
fernery, about 8 feet high, 4 feet long. 3 feet wide; stone 
walls and glass roof, opening out of a dining-room. I want 
to have it filled with greenhouse Ferns, Palms, &o. I shall 
have to heat It by standing some email stove In It. Would 
a email hyglenio condensing gas-stove be suitable?— 
Ignoramus. 

2606 —Mushrooms on manure — About 18 months 
ago I had In a load of etable-manure, part of whloh I left 
to rot down. This part Is covered with Mushrooms 
(whloh I have been picking for some time). I should very 
much like to know the best manner to treat the manure In 
question, so as to ensure Mushrooms coming up again 
another year?— William 8. Bramble. 

2607.—Hollies dying.—I have two Holly-trees, about 
86 feet high, growing dose together—about 4} feet apart 
They have been gradually shedding their leayes, and now 
appear as If they had oeased growing. What should 1 do 
with them? There is likewise a large Date-tree within 
8 yards of the Hollies. I do not like to out them down, 
but fear they are dying.— Wm. Armstrong. 

2608 —Treatment of Iris, Muecari, and Scllla. 
—I have some bulbs of Iris hltpanloa and Iris anglloa, alio 
some Muaoarl oomoaum var. plumoaum and Scllla am ©da. 
Will someone kindly toll me what treatment they requite, 
and whether they are beet planted In the open ground or 
grown In pots In a greenhouse, and what kind of soil they 
like beet? I have a cool greenhouse.— C. M. L. 

2609. —Climbing Roee for a north wall.— The 
north wall of my house is draughty and sunless, but is sen¬ 
sibly warmed by the flue from the underground kitchen. I 
should like to grow a Tea or Noi«ette Rose against the 
wall, if possible. Can any reader of Gardening surges! a 
Rose suitable to me, or failing that, some other suitable 
olimblng plant likely to euooeed ?— Berkshire. 

2610. —Ferns on walls of Indoor fernery.—I 
have a small fernery (originally a stone passage), opening 
out of a dining-room; glass roof and small window to 
open eaet. I want to get the stone walls oovered with 
growing greenhouse Ferns. Oan I do to by covering the 
walls with wire netting and packing Mow between, and 
where oan I get Moss suitable for this 7 -Ignoramus. 

2611. —Treatment of Amaryllis Belladonna— 
I should like to know the proper treatment for this 
Amaryllis. I have two that have been growing for some 
time in a cool house, but have not yet ehown any flower, 
and two more bulbe I have just started in about 60 dess, 
of heat. I shonld like to know if Ibis is right, when to 
pot them, and the most suitable soil for them. —Henry. 


2593. —Dried mud for a border.— I have a lot of 
good mud out of a pit-hole, and it is full of trae leaves. 
It is now quite dry. Will someone kindly tell me if it 
will be of any use to make a flower-border with?— Young 
Beginner. 

2594. —Propagating the Evening Primrose— 
How oan I propagate a tall Evening Primrose? Will It 
hurt it to divide the root? 1 have a very fine one that 
sowed Itseli in my garden. I thould like to divide it, but 
do not want to risk losing the plant.—C. B. 

2595. — Forcing Strawberries* — Will someone 
kindly oblige me by stating if pot Strawberries Intended 
for for dog ehould be planged in ooal-MheH till tta« com¬ 
mencement cf forcing, and bow long will it take to get the 
fruit ripe from the time of starting ? - Constant Rradrb. 

2696.—Grafting a Cactus on the White Thorn. 
—A fiiend told me recently that it is possible to graft an 
ordinary Cactus on an ordinary White Thorn ana get 
good results. Can any reader of Gardening tell me 
whether this is so, and, if so, when and how to dolt?— 


2597— Evergreen Thorn (Crataegus Pyracan- 
tha) culture— Will someone kindly give me a few hints 
as to the culture of this Oral segue for a north wall, stating 
kind of soil, time cf plantiug, method of pruning, and 
what time to do it, and how far apart ehould the branches 
bs nailed?— Shamrock. 

2698— Heating a greenhouse— will E. T. Light- 
foot (see Gardening, November 12th, p. 496) kindly give 
me information as to what kind of oil-stove he converted 
into a gas stove? Also the size of the house he warmed, 
and what amount of heat he oan get, and any other par¬ 
ticulars ?-Amatbub. 

2699. — Culture of Auriculas. — Will someone, 

J. D E.” for tnstance, please to Inform me the proper 
treatment of these plants in pole now? I have them in 
some oold pita, and as soon as the flowers show up they 
damp off, and some of the leaves as well. I give them all 
the air 1 oan.- Henry. 


2600—Sowing seed in a terra cotta vase— 
I have seen a email terra-cotta vase filled wiih cold water, 
the outside of it oovered with a smell kind ol seed 
whloh shot up a short, thick, green Gran. Will someone 
kindly let me know what sort of seed is used, and how it 
is made to stlok to tbs vase ?—J. E. a 
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2612 —Culture of Lapageria alba. — Having a 
plant of this Lapageria, I ehould be glad If *Mr. Baines 
would give me a few hints as to Its oulture. It is now In 
a 4-inoh pot, has had one flower on It, and it is now 
puttlrgup a shoot from the bottom. Should It be re¬ 
potted now or in the spring ? I hare a greenhouse kept 
at about 60 degs. by day during winter— Anxious En¬ 
quires. 

2613—Planting Ferns and Palms together— 
I want to have a sloplrg box, with slabs of wood to pre¬ 
vent mould from slipping, made to fit a small fernery 
opening out of a room, and plant In it greenhouse and 
Tree F«ros and Palms, so as to get the tifeot of a bark of 
green. Will someone kindly tell me if they are likely to 
answer all planted In the mould together, and what mould 
I ought to use ?— Ignoramus. 

2614.—Classification of Roses —It is taken for 
granted, I believe, that the characteilitlos cf thi several 
claeaes cf Roees are generally well known. I, for one, 
however, plead ignorance, and confess that I am rather in 
a fog when I read cf Bourbons, Nci^ettes, Chinas, Teas, 
Hybrid Perpetuate, Cabbage j, &o. Will someone kindly 
enlighten me with regard to the distinguishing feature j 
of the various classes?-J. A 
2615 — Growing flowers for cutting in a 
vinery— I have a large vinery heated with hot water 
The fruit is all out in it by the oad r f August. I wish to 
utilise it In the winter months for providing cat blooms, if 
possible, to ill some reader of Gardening kindly give me 
a list rf the most suitable plants for that purpose in such 
a structure ? 1 should like such plants as might be easily 
managed by an amateur. The house has a fall south 
aspect.—H. A. W. 

2616— Onions not keeping —I planted a lot cf 
Potato-Onione in ground where Oelery had been grown 
last jear, and put no manure to them, os I am told that it 
prevents them from keeping, and now they are nearly all 
rotten. They were lifted when the tops were all yellow, 
left five or six dave on the ridge to dry, and I then put 
them In an airy loft, not more than one deep White 
Spanish Onions sown In spring are keeping well under the 
same treatment. Can any reader of Gardening tell me 
why the first-named Ooione kept so badly ? I turned them 
over aeveral times, always ploklng out the soft ones ; the 
very small ones ars newly all that remain now— Con¬ 
stant Reader* 


2617—Potatoes for a light soils —Can any reader 
of Gardening kindly inform me of a Potato that will 
succeed In a light soil (moderately rich) 3 feet deep, with 
olay underneath. I have tried many ordinary varieties, 
but they are almost uneatable, being waxy (both on light 
and poor soil), watery, and not at all mealy. I may men- 
tion that white Rook succeeds best, but is then by no 
means good. It produoeB a poor crop, but the Potatoes 
were of a fair size, and the tops were healthy— W 
Wright. 

2318. — A steamy greenhouse. — I have jast 
been building myself a small gree house, 10 feet by 6 t«et. 
but my spaoe being very limited, I have been obliged to 
put one end of it over a window from whloh, at times, 
large quantities of steam oome forth. I should be glad to 
know if tbis will be Injurious to a Maidohal Niel Rots; 
and if so, what other climbing Rose would be likelv to 
do under the circumstances. I should also be glad to 
know what would be ths most suitable plants for me to 
grow in this house, my only heat being from a limp-stove. 
—Rex. 


2619— Field-mice and Violets. — Will anyone 
kindly tell me now to prevent fleld-mloe getting Into a 
frame and nibbling off the buds, young shoots, and leaves 
of Marie Loutee Violets ? A mole went through the brick 
frame firet. Till then I never was troubled with miev I 
have put stloks with gas-tar on them down the holes that 
I And, bnt the mloe make fresh ones and oome again every 
night. I have set traps baited with oheese for them, but 
have only osught three. The Violet dumps were in great 
beauty End full of buds three weeks ago. They are now a 
tad eight.—C. B* 

2620— Sea-water and gardening.—I have a floe 
pieoeof land which I am onltivatiDg tor a flower garden, 
near the sea, in Lnnoaahlre. The spray of the sea reaobet 
the house windows daring suoh a gale as ooonrred on the 
1st instant, and constantly drenched the land. Now snob 
sens, daring the winter and spring months, may pay at, 
more or lea, a visit. The sea In a turbulent state jail 
touohee the bottom part of the garden; bnt as I tM l 
place no beds there, how will the spray affect the growing 
of flowers, &o , and what loflueoce (bad or good) will it 
have on the soil ? - Jamis D. Naylor. 

2621 — Propagating Pansies—Whloh is the best 
way to propagate Pansies to insure the ft oeet blooms—by 
division of the root, or by taking side cuttings from the 
parent plants ? I have increased mine by the farmer (dsn, 
but I am told that by the latter way the etrongeet plants are 
made. Is It so 7 When I divided mine I took np the whole of 
the root, and pulled the suckers off from the bottom, some 
of them being only an lnoh and some about 2 Inches 
long, each having a few fibres of root to them. I did tali 
about six weeks ago, put them in boxes, and enoloeed 
them in a cold frame; they are now all healthy and 
•troog, and have grown considerably. This seems to me 
a muob safer way and lose trouble than taktc g the cuttings 
and running the risk of not getting oome of tuem properly 
rooted; but will the blooms be as fine as those struck 
from cuttings?—A lbert Hipkinb. 

2622.—Vines—I have reoently built a vinery, 28 feet 
by 14 feet, divided Into two uoequal parti of about 16 feet 
and 12 feet each. I am advised very differently as to the 
number of oanes to be put In eaoh house. Will one or two 
experienced growers help me on this point? I should 
like to know (1) what Is the beet spaoe to have between 
canes ? (2) Ie it a good plan to put in twloe aa many canes 
as you will ultimately keep, allowing half to fruit the first 
year or two, and then outting them out ? (3) What are the 
most suitable Grapes to grow under the following dream 
stan 069? —I am away all August and September, at a rule 
I should generally not want either house to give me 
Grapes till the end of September, but I should occasion¬ 
ally, perhaps, force the smeller house, to get Grapee in 
June. (4) What is the right distance from the glass for 
the Vines? I may add that the aspect, the border, the 
warming, and ventilating, &o., have all been sma to 
thoroughly. I am writing in the hope of getting advice 
by which I may deolde between oontl loting opinion* on the 
above few points—R. N. L. 

2023 —Making a propagator—I propose making 
a propagator to titaod In a south window, and will be 
obliged by some reader of Gardening who baa auooestfally 
used one giving me information on the following points: 

1, Construction—I wish. If possible to avoid the ute of 
water, and propoee makiog frame 42 Inches by 21 Inches 
by 7 Inches, to ctind on box of same eiz>, only 18 leches 
high, which will hold the lamp. Should the bottom rf 
frame be made of zlno or of wire-netting covered with 
matting ? The latter would, I fanoy, admit more heat, hot 
would it not also admit injurious fames ? Should ibe top 
of funnel be brought olose to bottom, nr dots th* heatdle- 
trlbnte better when It is lowered, say, 6 Inches ? Dor flinch 
a propagator not give too dry a heat, and if so oan thl« 
be remedied by placing saucer of water in frame? 

2, Lamp—What size of wlok is required to give adequate 
heat in frame of size Indicated? 3, Temperature—What 
temperature should be maintained ? 4, In such a frame 
aa the one suggested how long should it take to start 
Dahlias and root cuttings sufficiently to warrant removal 
to oooler quarters?-R. H. F. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given , but readers are invited to give farther 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

2824—Treatment of Ccelogyne cristate— 
I have some spike*. I suppose, of bloom showing under 
new bulbs on this Orchid now. The plant Is In a htsket 
In a span-roof house, kept at 60 dege. at night Should 
these be syringed eveiy day now, or only watered can- 
folly ? -W. S. 

[This Orchid should not be syringed at all overhead at 
this season cf the year ; but it should be kept fairly moiet 
at the roots.— M. B.) 

2625 —Winter temperature for a Sobralia.— 
Will Matt Bramble tell me how low a temperature at night 
le safe for an Orchid called Sobralia ? 1 do not know the 
second name, but it has a large mauve flower In ths 
spring— G. Davenport. 

[I suppose the Orchid in question is Sobralia macron- 
| tha. It it not wise to subject it to a lower temperature 
I than about 60 dega. during the winter—M. B.) 
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*620.— Unhealthy Oaxnellla leave*.—0»n yon tell 
*ne whet ie the metier with the enotosed QemeUie leave#, 
rad how to Core It?— J. Bury. 

[The Camellia leaves have evidently been scorched by the 
fits* during the past summer < They require shade from 
strong sun-heat; If this ie done another season, and the 
toil around the foots is not allowed to become dry, they 
tsUl recover their Usual colour. A few Bookings of weak, 
Clear soot water is beneficial to promote a fine dark-green 
Colour in the foliage;] 

2627. —Raising Echeverlas from seed.—Will you 
kind 17 inform me if Echevetl* second# glauoa oan be 
prised from seed in a oold greenhouse In tne spring, and 
Be suitable for oarpet bedding the same year ?— Constant 
Balltu la A Flit. 

(tfo; the Seeds of this plant should be sown as soon as 
tipe, early in the autumn-it is too late to do so now. If 
you could get some offsets early in the spring, and pot 
them, or prick them out thinly in boxes, and plate them 
in the greenhouse for a time, they would make fairly good 
stuff for planting out in May.] 

2628. —Fem fronds turning brown.— I found this 
Fern at Lynton, North Devon, three yeers ago. It hae 
alware been healthy-loo kirg. and kept green all the jeer 
Until this summer, when quite a dozen frond# have turned 
Off like the ones enclosed, a# soon as they oame up. Oan 
jOd tell me the reason of it, and how to prevent It another 
year—aleo the name of it ?—Lady Butty. 

[Four Fern is a beautiful form of Ilarts-tongue (8colo- 
pendrium vulgare erispum), which I believe to be new and 
imdsscribed, and I should suggest the name of 3. v. c. 
akvoniensis for it. In all probability the loss of fronds 
has arisen from drought.— J. J.] 

2629. —Hardy-flowering Evergreens.— In da- 

S tae of November 5th, on page 477, are notee on the 
►wing—via., BaW-leaved Cherry, Taney-leaved Thorn, 
foe Wnite Dogwood. 1 want tome hardy-flowering ever¬ 
greens, and I think theM might suit me Will you kindly 
inform me where I oan procure them 1 and oblige.—F. 
Sorcurra. 

[The notes in question refer to deciduous, not evergreen 
trees. Why not try some Laurustinus, lihododenarons, 
and Kalmias? They are not very particular as to soil; 

a if a little fresh, turfy peat and loam can be mixed 
the ordinary garden soil at the time qf planting now, 
'll greatly help them .J 

*680.— Peaches for a cool house.— I should like 
to know the namee of the beet kinds of Peaches to grow 
in a house with tbe frost kept out, also the beet time to 
plant them?—W. A. 

[The best kinds of Peaches for the purpose in question 
are the Belle garde, Grosse Mignonne, and Nobleses, and 
the best time to plant them is now.] 

263L—Chrysanthemum cuttings.—I# It any ad¬ 
vantage to strike cuttings of these now, or is It best to 
wai^untll the epring ? Show blooms wanted next year.— 

[As show blooms qf Chrysanthemums are required next 
year, by all means strike cuttings of them now.] 

2682.—Pruning young Apple-treee.-I have a 
few young Appie-fceee, planted three years ago. Will you 
kindly Ml me if it will do to thin oat the young ehoote 
now?— YockO Biewnna. 

(Yes ; now is a good time to thin out the young shoots of 
Apple-trees, and to shorten back any others that are grow¬ 
ing in a manner to render the trees unshapely. This 
reply answers another query on the same subject connected 
with young Plum-trees.] 

2688 —Wintering Begonias.— My Begonia* have 
died down Would it be best to leave them in the pota for 
Ike winter 7-Robin. 

[It would be best to leave the Begonias in their pots for 
the winter, storing them in any dry place safe from Jrost. 
They will require little or no water.] 

2634.—Culture of Cyciamena-Wlll you kindly 
give me a few hints on Oydaman-growing ? I am about 
to start from seed now, if possible — F. L 
[Note the seed at once in light soil in pans in heat. In 
the next issue of Gardrnino, Dec. 3rd, the subject of their 
culture will be fully dealt with.] 

2686.—Managing Q ooseberry-treea—I have 
seme old Gooseberry-trvee end some younger ones elx 
yean old. Should the gioand between them be ridged up, 
or how managed generally ?—W. &. 

[The Gooseberry-trees, both old and young, may be 
pruned now, removing entirely some of the older branches, 
and leaving plenty of the young shoots at full length. 
After pruning dress the trees over with a wash of lime- 
wash and soot mixed. This can be easily splashed on 
with a whitewash brush, and will effectually stop birds 
from eating the buds. Do not ridge up the ground, but 
UghUy fork w» a dressing of decayed manure. In the 
spring cover the earth around the trees with a good coat- 
wag of partially-decayed stable-manure. This will keep the 
roots moist and the fruit clean.] 

2686.—Asparagus plumosus under a bell- 
glass.—will you please to tell me if you think I should 
succeed in growing this plant under a bell-glass in an 
unheated room?— Orchid. 

[It is very doubtful if you will succeed in growing 
Asparagus plumosus under a bell-glass in such a posi¬ 
tion, as it tikes warmth and air. The compost for it 
should be a mixture of sandy loam and peat,] 

2637.—Grapes shanking.—I send you a few Gtapts, 
badly shanked, out from Vines that have been neglected, 
and they were covered with red eplder and thrlps when I 
took to them They appear to be planted in nearly all 
decayed manure. Would that be likely to cause the 
mischief, and can you saggeet a remedy ?— Jasmins, 

[The red spider and thrips, and the fact that the Vines 
in question are planted in material of the worst kind, 
quite accounts for the crop of fruit shanking badly 
The only thing to do is to clear out the stuff around the 
roots, and make a good, well-drained boraer for them 
composed of sound, turfy loam, broken bones, and brick 
and mortar rubbish, and re-plant them. Thoroughly 
cleanse the Vines, and the house, and crop lightly next 
season, and probably tJuy wjUldfi well in the future.) 


2638.—Bpiphyllums changing colour.—Some 
of my plants of these have turned a reddish-brown colour, 
the same as the enolcsed. What has caused this, and what 
is the remedy?— Dorking. 

[The cause of the change of colour in plants of Epi- 
phyllums complained of in this instance is generally that 
they are in too cold and damp a temperature, or exposed 
to draughts of cold air. They should at this season of the 
year be in a light and comfortably warm house, with a 
temperature, say, of GO degs.] 

2639 — American Witch-Hazel (Hamamelis vlr- 
gtnloa).—Will you kindly favour with a description of this 
shrub—size it attains, If evergreen, and the time it 
flowers; and also if it would belikely to thrive out-cf-doors 
in the south of England, and where a plant oould be 
procured 7—Vicrt# 

[2V»w is not an evergreen, but a deciduous shrub, or 
small tree, flowering in autumn and winter. It should 
thrive very well out-of-doors in the south of England. 
Any of the leading nurserymen would supply you with a 
plant.] 

2640.—Unhealthy Grapes.—I enclose a sample of 
the Grapes in my Vinery this year from which you will fee 
there la something wrong with them. The Vines are about 
eleven year* old. The Grapes were very good lost year. 
Gan you tell me what ie the cause of the failure, and the 
remedy to be applied ?— J. S. 

[Clearly a bad case qf shanking, as the Vines in ques¬ 
tion produced good Grapes last year. The probable 
reason of their failure to do so this is to be accounted for 
by one of two causes—either they have not had a sufficient 
supply of liquid nourishment at the roots, or that they 
have been overcropped. If planted in an inside border, 
drought is the most likely cause, and it should at once be 
examined, and, if dry. a thorough soaking of water 
should be given it. and it should never be allowed to be¬ 
come so again. If the soil in the border, whether inside 
or out, has become poor and exhausted, renovate it at one a 
in the manner often described in the pages qf Gardening.] 

2641 — -Growing Melons and Cucumbers in 
pita.—Oould you kindly Id me know if it would be e 
failure or a suoceM to attempt to grow Melons and 
Onoumbera in a pit, after a crop of Potato* s, without 
bottom heat—eay, the plants would be put out about the 
first of May ?— Frrsii Gardensr. 

[Melons and Cucumbers can be successfully grown in 
the manner you desire. The sides qf the pits should have 
linings qf fermenting material around them, and great 
care must be taken to cover the glass up well at night, and 
every ray qf sunlight and heat must be carefully utilised. 
The atmosphere of the pits must be kept rather dry until 
the heats of summer *et in. Two good kinds of Melons 
to try would be the Scarlet Gem and Golden Perfection, 
and a good kind qf Cucumber would be a well-saved Tele¬ 
graph ., 

2642 —Growing Lilies in pots.— I have had some 
bulbs of Lillee sent >oe, es follows—via, laoaifolium, 
longiflorum, fulgidum, and tlgrinum for pot culture, and 
I have plaoed them In a rich loamy soil in 6-inoh pots, and 
wae told to plunge the pots, which I have done. I 
notice that in Gardening of Oot. 29th, p, 465, It states that 
tbe pots containing Lilies only ought to be two-thirds fall 
of soil at present. Shall I do that, and eland them in a 
oocl frame? If so, when do you fill them up, and with 
what material?—M. Matho. 

[The best place for freshly-potted Lilies is a cold frame, 
and, as you have already potted your bulbs of them into 
good, rich soil, it would be better not to disturb them 
again now, but to place them in the frame. It is an ex¬ 
cellent plan to pot Lilies as advised in the note you quote 
in Gardening, because as the stems grow they send out 
roots around the top of the bulbs, and the filling up of the 
pots with pood, rich, loamy soil (the proper material to 
use) greatly assists them. Lilies wintered in a cold 
frame should be protected from very severe frosts, and but 
little water will be required until they are in active growth 
in the spring.] 

2643. — Heating a small greenhouse.— Being a 
reader of your paper, and seeing the many recommenda¬ 
tions given by correspondents, I am anxious to know the 
beat means to, economically considered, hod a small 
greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet. I have just completed one, 
and am told by several persons that ( cannot get heat 
enough without a too costly way for me—that is, ny hot- 
water pipes. Oould you recommend me safely to use an 
oil stove, as I see several advertised In Gardrnino 7 If so, 
whloh Is the beet and most inexpensive one ? I have no 
flowers in my greenhouse. I only grow Ferns, end I am 
anxious to propageto these only.— Thomas Robinson. 

[A small boiler and hot-ioater pipes would be by far the 
best way to heat the greenhouse—more expensive at first, 
but far more satisfactory in the end. An oil-stove will 
answer to exclude frost only , and, as almost any qf those 
advertised would suit you, you had better make your own 
choice, as we cannot give preference to the goods of any 
one individual,] 

2644. — Wintering Dahlia root*.— Would it do for 
me to hang my Dahlia roots up in the roof above tbe 
ceiling of the house we live in, instead of packing them 
away in boxee with sand, &o. ?—Oast Iron. 

[Dahlia roots can be kept hung up in the manner de¬ 
scribed, provided they are secured from frost; but, in a 
general sense, it is best to keep them in boxes, and the 
tubers covered with dry mould or sand.] 
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2645 .— Unhealthy leavee on Azaleas.—I should 
feel obliged If you would kindly tell me the oause of the 
diseased leaven on my Azalea. The plant appears most 
healthy and foil of buds, but the leaves ere rapidly 
ohanging, like the ones enclosed. My greenhouse it 
heated with hot-water pipes, end kept to a temperature 
of about 50 degrees, and ie well ventilated. Is the 
mischief caused by thrlps ?— An Amateur. 

[No doubt the mischief complained qf is mainly caused 
by thrips, and also the leaves sent show indications that 
the plant has been allowed to suffer for want qf water at 
the roots. This latter evil would greatly favour the in¬ 
crease of the thrips. See that the soil around the roots is 
kept moderately moist, and syringe the plants well with 
some Tobacco-water, and also fumigate with Tobaooo, 
keeping the house as coo2 as you can meanwhile.] 


2646. — Water for greenhouse plants.— I have 
large tank, built underground In the garden, that wae 

used for storing the rain-water; but slnoe I have had a 
supply of water by gravltatioa into my residence, the tank 
has been little used ; but lately I wes thinking of getting 
the pump fixed In the greenhouse, so at to usa the water 
for the plants. No air gets into the tank; but aa I have 
cisterns in the greenhouse, which I would fill, eo as to get 
the water to the same temperature as the house, are there 
any objections to using the water?— Civil Engines*. 

[The soft water eo collected would do admirably to water 
the greenhouse plants with—much better, in fact , than, 
hard spring water.] 

2647. — Vines In a greenhouse. — I have some 
Vines In a greenhouse : the roots are in an outride border. 
The sorts are Black Hamburgh, and some others pec duos 
amber and green-ooloured Grapes. Is there any use in 
putting manure from a stable over the roots ? The green¬ 
house is a oold one.—W. R. 

[A dressing of stable-manure is beneficial at this season 
to almost any fruit-tree border; but, in the case of the 
Vines in question, it would be better before applying it to 
fork out as much as possible of the old exhausted soil, and 
re-place it with some turfy loam, broken bones, and. 
mortar rubbish. See, also, that the drainage is all right* 
and when this is done you may with advantage apply a- 
covering qf stable-manure.] 

2648. — Seedling Briers.— I wish to bud some dwarf 
Roses next year on the seedling Brier; how oan I procure 
the seedling Briers? If from seed, oan 1 get the seed from 
any seedsman, and when is the time to sow the seed?— 
R. V. 

[You can procure seedling Briers from any trade Rote- 
*awer. If you wish to raise pour own another season* 
gather the htps from the wild Dog Rose as soon as ripe, 
about the end qf October, choosing those that are of a long 
shape. Open the hip and collect the eeeds, and rub them 
a little to get rid qf the down that adheres to them. Next 
throw them into a vessel of water, when the good will sink 
and the bad will float. Collect those that are good, and 
mix them with sand, and store in a place safe from mice. 
Sow them in a border of fine soil during November and 
December or in the spring. Cover the seed-bed with some 
tree leaves to protect from frost during the winter.] 

2649. — Lifting Pear-trees.— I propose having some 
of my Pear-trees lifted. I should be glad to know what 
Is the best manure to mix with the new soil, and whether 
to prune the roots—if io, tbe young stems or the mein 
once, end about how muoh ought I to out off?— 
Nicsolay. 

[If you can procure good, rather heavy, turfy loam to 
re-plant the Pear-trees that you propose to lift, do not use 
any manure atoll- belter give liquid stimulants in the 
summer. If, however, you can only get poor soil, then a 
small quantity of half-decayed stable-manure can be 
mixed with it. The long, straggling, and fibreless roots 
are the ones to out back, and, generally speaking, they 
may be left from 18 inches to t feet in length. Preserve 
all fibrous roots intact, and do not plant too deeply.] 

2650 . — Treatment of Lapagerla alba.— I have a 
Lapageria alba now in flower in a wooden span-roc! tenant’s 
fixture house, heated to about 50 dege. by night; other 
plants in the house g reenhouse Rhododendrons, Coslogyne 
orlststa, zonal Pelargoniums: in summer, tuberous Be¬ 
gonias—end is shaded with blinds. Should the Lapageria, 
wbioh is planted out, be moved to another cooler house— 
but a badly-constructed one—lean-to, facing south, but 
very damp in winter, or would 11 stay safely where it Is, in 
spite of the warmth? The pipes, with a vapourising 
trough, are close to the plant now, whioh climbs up the 
north wooden side of house.—W. S. 

[The Lapageria is a plant most impatient of heat, there¬ 
fore, we decidedly advise you to move it to a cooler struc¬ 
ture. A little fire-heat occasionally and abundance of air 
would expel the superfluous damp. If this arises from 
leakage in the roof, it should be painted and made water¬ 
tight.] 

265L— Curing Tobacco.—Would you kindly inform 
me how Tobacco is cured from Ihe leaf ? -J. S. 

[There is a note on this subject in Gardrnino. Oct. Sind, 
p. 454 , to which you had better refer. Home-grown 
Tobacco, generally speaking, however, is of little value for 
any other purpose than that of fumigating greenhouses.] 

2052.— Fruit-trees In a north house.— I have a 
smell greenhouse, or rsther a conservatory—for it la 
plaoed against the north wall of my dwelling-house, and 
therefore gets very little sunlight, after one p m., none. 
It is heated by hot-water pipes. Please to tell me if it 
would be suitable for Vines rad other fruit-trees in pots 7 
—Richard Barrington. 

[A glasshouse with a north aspect is certainly not the 
most desirable for such a purpose as you mention; but 
still, if early ripening kinds of Grapes and other fruits 
are chosen, and good management is given, fair results 
may, no doubt, be obtained, especially as the glasshouse in 
question is heated with hot-water pipes.] 

2653 —Mildew on plants and buds.— Would you 
plesse tell me the causs of, aud how to prevent, mildew 
on plan's In my greenhouse? It la heated by hot water, 
tbe gas apparatus being outside, and the temperature being 
kept between 40 degi. aud 50 dega., as there are a great 
variety of plants Nearly all the Pelargonium cuttings 
are mildewing off, as they did last year, only the bouse 
was heated by an oil-stove then. Also, what is the cause 
of mildew on Hyaointh bulbs In glasses? I have been very 
nareful to let the water only just touch the base of the 
bulbs. The wont ones sire : Alba superblselma, Allda 
Jaoobi, and Incomparable. These are at present In a 
dark cupboard —O E. B. 

[What is here called mildew is not eo in reality, but ie 
mouldiness, produced by damp. The greenhouse, being 
crowded with plants qf various kinds, is, in all probability, 
badly ventilated, and as the Pelargonium cuttings are the 
wont affected they probably receive a great deal too much 
water; in reality, they require ecarcely any during the 
winter. Keep the house as cool and dry and well ven¬ 
tilated as possible, and any signs qf decay on the plants 
should be instantly removed. The mould spots on Hya¬ 
cinth bulbs often occur from the effects of a bruise in pack¬ 
ing. Wipe it off with a dry doth, ana as soon as growth 
fairly sets jn it will generally disappear.] 
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26f>4. — Planting Vines.—I have spaoe to plant four 
Vines. I have the following: Black Hamburgh, Black 
Alicante, Lady Downe’s, Foster’s Seedling, and a small, 
sweet, white Grape, name unknown to me. What would 
you advise me to put In with those mentioned ? I do not 
care for appearance, but want variety for home consump¬ 
tion. The hou?e Is a large one, and can be well heated, 
if required.—J. A., Bury. 

[Instead of planting a greater number of kinds of Vines, 
would it not be better to plant two more each of the Black 
Hamburgh and Black Alicante, as they are both kinds of 
the highest excellence and rare bearers ?] 

2655.—Treatment of Plumbago capensle.— 
Will you kindly tell me the beet treatment for this plant 
in pots as regards potting and pruning ? I grow the 
PIumbagoe trained on balloon trellises.—S ubscribbr. 

[The best time to pot this Plumbago is in the month of 
March, just as it begins to grow, and the pruning 
requisite can be done at the same time, thinning out the 
growth and shortening it back a little. The best soil jeer it 
is a mixture of good, fibry loam, about one-sixth part of 
silver sand. The pots should be well drained.] 

2656 —Filth on Orange-treee. — Having charge 
here cf a large conservatory In which are a number of 
Orange-trees that are always in a very filthy state, and I 
cannot account for it, perhaps you will kindly tell me 
what to do ? The trees in question are always covered 
with a black, smut like fungus. I am continually washing 
them, but to no purpose, and I cannot dlsoover any soale 
or lnseoba of any kind on them. 1 have enolosed a branch 
for your inspection.— H. Dawks. 

[The 11 filth" on the Orange-tree represents the profuse 
growth of a black fungus named Capnodium citri. From 
your description and the examples sent, your trees seem 
to be black with the pest. The fungus is common on the 
Orange, and the fruit in shops mag often be seen blackened 
by it. We regret our inability to point out any remedy 
for such a state of things. Possibly some reader of Gar- 
dbn'inq Illustrated may have had experience.— W. G. S.] 
2657.—Wintering Pelargoniums — will these 
Pelargoniums stand the winter in cold pit if the lights are 
covered over with mats during frosfcv weather ? The walls 
of the pit are cf a good thickness.—H rnrt. 

[// the Pelargoniums in question are of the bedding or 
zonal sections, they may be kept alive in a cold pit, pro¬ 
vided frost is excluded and they are kept quite dry at the 
root almost all the winter. Carefully remove any damp 
that appears on either shoots or foliage. Give all the ven¬ 
tilation to the pit possible on dry, fine days when it does 
not freeze, shutting it up close while the sun still shines; 
but do not open the lights at all when the weather is foggy 
or rainy.] 

2058.—Watering Peach-trees.— Do Peach-trees In 
an orchard-house require water at the roots now while at 
rest ?-Hhnry. 

[Peach-trees under glass should never at any time be 
allowed to become dry at the roots ; a great many failures 
result from this cause. Examine the soil around the 
roots of your trees, and, if it is at all dry, give it a 
thoroughly good soaking of clear or weak liquid-manure- 
water.] 

2659.—Treatment of Petunias.— I have a dozen 
single Petunias—eight of them are In pots, four out in 
the open garden; two only out of the whole of them 
having bloomed with me, and they were so large and 
brilliant that I should like to keep both those and the 
others that have not bloomed for next year. So kindly 
advise me what to do with them. 8hould I cut them 
down, or leave them as they are, or what? They are fairly 
bushy plants. I have only a medium-sized cold frame.— 
Cast Iron. 

[The better plan would have been to have struck some 
cuttings of the Petunias you unshed to keep in the month 
of August in the same manner as Fuchsias. If you have 
a light and warm position in a room window in the dwell¬ 
ing-house, that will be a better place to winter them in 
than a cold frame, as they are very impatient of damp. 
The ones in the pots leave as they are, and pot the other 
ones up at once. Keep the soil just moderately moist at 
the roots, and in the spring they ivill put forth new shoots, 
and, if you can then make up a little hot-bed in the 
frame, you can strike as many cuttings as you desire.] 
2G60.—Pruning Vines.— Will you kindly tell me 
something about pruning old Vines ? I have some which 
have been neglected, and although supposed to be pruned 
on the spur system they have now three, four, and five 
leaders. Would it be right to out away some of the 
leading shoots? Although planted three or four years 
ago they have not reaohed the top of the house yet. Also 
In the case of three young Vines bearing canes planted 
last year, they had one or two bunohee on this summer. 
Should the side-shoots be cut back to the first bud, or be 
left at their present length ; and should the leaders be 
cut back to the ripened wood, or may the green wood bo 
lefi?-G. B. Powbr. 

[It would oertainly be a good plan to cut away all the 
leading shoots from the old Vines, with the exception of 
the strongest and best ripened one, and this may be left 
from 3 feet to U feet in length, according to its strength 
and degree of ripeness. The side-shoots should be reduced 
to, say, two of the best to each spur, and they should be 
cut back to the first or second bud from their base. The 
leaders of the young Vines should be left about the same 
length as the older ones, provided the wood is ripe ; if not, 
cut back to the point of perfect ripeness. The border 
should be examined, and renovated, if requisite, in the 
manner often detailed in Gardening, and, if it is an in¬ 
side one, it it very likely dry ; if so, give it a good soaking 
of water at once.] 

2661.—Plants in a drawing-room. — I have a 
beautiful Palm, India-rubber-plant, and several Ferns, 
which I keep in a drawing-room in whloh no fire is used. 
Tbo lower leaves are turning yellow, whloh I fear is from 
over-watoring. They are plunged Into a bucket of water 
once a week, and the foliage well washed and drained ; 
also, there Is good drainage in the pot. Do you think 
over-wateilng is the oause?— John Hammerston. 

[Plants of the description above named should receive but 
little water during the winter in an unheated room. 
Plunging the pots in a bucket of water once a-week is a 
bad practice. Could you not use a little fire in the room 
This would greatly Wptfoflants in question .] 
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2662.— Aucnba cuttings.— Would you please to tell 
me what I had better do to Borne cuttings of Auouba 
planted under a north wall in July last, and now just 
beginning to root ? The rootB are a quarter of an Inch 
long Also, will the frost hurt them?-Jos J. Jonks. 

[Let them alone now, and in the spring, in the month of 
March, they may be re-planted in a sunny position 
Frost will not be likely to injure them, excepting it is of 
great severity; still, a little strawy litter throw over them 
at such times will be beneficial.] 

2663 — Unhealthy Maiden hair Ferns.— I have 
a lew pots of these Ferns, and the fronds are turning 
blaok and dying away. I shall feel obliged if you can 
tell me when will be the best time to re-pot them, and 
what Is the best mixture of soil for them. The green¬ 
house Is heated by a flue, and is facing the south-west.— 
J. W. B. 

[Keep the Ferns in question comfortably warm, free 
from cold draughts of air, and tolerably moist at the 
roots during the winter, and in the spring, say at the end 
of March, re pot them, using a mixture of peat, turfy 
loam, and sharp silver sand, with a few small lumps of 
charcoal added. Drain the pots well with broken pot¬ 
sherds, and keep the house close, moist, and shaded for a 
time until the plants become re-established.] 

2684.— Unhealthy plants.— I have a good sized 
warm-house under my care containing Ferns, Begonias. 
Palms, Pelargoniums, aod various other things. I send 
you some specimens of the leaves and shoots of the 
plants to enable you, if possible, to advise me how to 
remedy the evil. I may add the plants are much crowded 
together, and also shaded by some Tree-ferns? -Anxious. 

I The plants in the case under notice are evidently in a 
filthy state from insects, and, moreover, their being so 
crowded together and shaded, and the fact, also, that 
many things requiring different treatment are in one 
house, is quite enough to account for the failure. The 
best thing to do will be, if no other house accommodation 
exists, to throw about half of the stock, away, and give the 
others the benefit of the room. Thoroughly cleanse them, 
and arrange them in order, keeping the most tender at 
the warmest end of the house, and least so at the coldest. 
Ventilation should be given as much as possible at the top 
of the house. Discontinue syringing overhead. and just 
keep the soil in the pots mederately moist. Your query 
was of such a length that we can only print a little of it.] 

2605.— Injured Cineraria-leaves.— Would you 
kindly advise me respecting my Cinerarias? Up to a 
week ago they looked very healthy. Now the leaves are 
ourllDg up; some of them are turning brown, and the 
edges of most of them are quite dead, and crumble when 
touohed, like the ones sent. They are showing for 
flower. Last Monday, noticing a few green fly In the 
house, whloh Is warmed by hot-water pipes, I fumigated. 
The house Is 12 feet by 8 feet, and 9 feet high. I used 
nearly } lb. Tobacco paper. Was that too muoh ? Would 
that quantity Injure the Cinerarias?— Nbw Subscribbr. 

[iVo doubt the Cinerarias have had their leaves burnt 
during the recent fumigation. These plants at all times 
are very impatient of Tobacco-smoke, and great care is 
requisite in its use. There is a good note on fumigators 
and fumigating in Gardening, November l'Jth, p. f>03, 
which you might read icith advantage. The only thing 
you can do with your plants now is to keep them in as cool 
and moist an atmosphere as possible; but Cinerarias 
rarely recover injuries from fumigation.] 


UNANSWERED QUERY. 

2022 —Shrubs under Poplar-trees.— At the back 
of my house I have a strip of garden the width of the 
house, at the top of which are some dwarf Poplars. They 
are now about 23 feet high, the lowest branches being 
6 feet from the ground ; under these I think of planting a 
few shrubs. The aspect is due west, and the Poplars are 
the only trees near. The soil is rather stiff, and fairly 
well drained. If any reader of Gardening oould give me 
a few hints as to what would be likely to grow in such a 
situation, I should be grateful. I should like one or two 
Rhododendrons and a few evergreens, if they would do 
there I may mention that I am near the town.—G. G. S., 
Birmingham. 

NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Names of plants. —Marafon.—Haomanthus albiflos. 

- Rock.— 1, Tartarian Honeysuckle (Lonicera tatarica); 

2, H&brothamnus elegans.-5. G. Saville .—Virginian 

Red Cedar (Juniperus virglniana).- R. Lynn.—A Malva 

of some kind ; but cannot determine which from such a 

bad specimen.- D Owens .—All Barberries ; 1, Berberis 

Darwinl; 2, B. aqulfolium ; 3, B. vulgaris var. minor ; 4. 

B. vulgaris.- X. J. Kehall, Dublin.—A St. Bruno’s 

Lily (Anthericum ramosum variegatum). 

Names of fruits.— Ncta.— Apples: 1. Blenheim 
Orange ; 2, Northern Greening ; Pear, 3, Althorpe 

Orasanne.- Nicholay — Pear, Marie Louise; Apple, 

Kingston Black.- A. H., Clapham .—Pears : 1, White 

Doyennd ; 2, Souvenir du Congr^s ; 3. Duohesse d’Argou- 

lfime.- Vegetarian.— Apple, Fearn’s Pippin.- Bryn- 

dense *.—Apples : 5, Norfolk Bearer : 6, Bedfordshire 
Foundling • 7, Court of Wick; Pear, Bergamotte d’E?- 

peren.- J. C. ScammeU.— Apples : 9, Bad specimen, 

cannot name ; 10, Beauty of Kent; 11, Not recognleed ; 

12, Leather-ooated Russet.- JR. P. Rogers — Apples : 1,' 

Blenheim Orange ; 2. Five Crowned or London Pippin ; 3 , 

Caraway Russet; 4. Cox’s Orange Pippin - J, Hodgson. 

—Apples: 1 and 4 identical, New Reck Pippin ; 2, winter 

Greening ; 3, Yorkshire Beauty.- John Cliff.- Pears : 

Long Pear, Bishop's Thumb; small round kind, not reoeg- 
nised. 


TO GORRB8PONDBNT8 

West Meath — ' Villa Gardening,” by E Hobday, Mac¬ 
millan & Co;, London. This also applies to the enquiry of 

“D. H. R. ’- Blacksmith .—Please repeat inquiry about 

Fern-case: we don’t quite understand It.- Disappointed. 

—PleaBo repeat query about Gladiolus in a shorter form. 

- John Wiffen .—Zonal Pelargonium flowers good and 

worth propagating, but not superior to Henry Jacoby In 

anyway.- R. C. C.— Book on Mosses: Wilson’s “ British 

Bryology. ’- T. J. V .—Bignonia losing Its leaves : Please 

say under what conditions the plant in question is grow¬ 
ing, and then we will endeavour to tell you how to treat 

It.- B. M. C .—Kindly repeat your query, we know of no 

such plant as you mention. 



JENSEN’S 

Every grain fertilizes because the Guano Is perfectly pure 
It is most economical, one part of Maoure tj 100 parta of 
soil being ample for garden uae. 

Write for Pamphlet, Testimonials and Inatruotiona. 

Dr. Voelcker’e analysis guaranteed. F18H-POTA8H contains 
Ammonia, Phosphates, and Potash in large prcDortiona, 
which are the principal elements of fertilization. 

GUANO. 

2-lh. Tina, Is.; in Baga, 7 lb., 2a.; 14 lb., 4a.; 28 lb. 6a 6d ; 
56 lb , 10a. 6a.; 1 cwt. l*s.; 2 cwt , 30a , carriage paid. Special 
termi for larger quantities. 

J. JENSEN & CO., LIMITED, 

109, Fencharch Street, London, E0. 

Z”33 RTIIiITT, 

The Beet Garden Manure. 

Tim, 2 lb., la. ; Bags, 7 lb., 2a 6d. ; 1416., 4a. ; 28 lb., 6a. 
66 (6., 10a. : 1 cwt., 18a. 

IIILLXB * JOHNSON, 30, Mark-lane, B.C. 

Ground BONKS, PERUVIAN GUANO, f I8H GUANO, 
POTASH, CRUSHED HOOVB and HORNS, and aU other 
MANURES. at InwMt nrioM_ _ _ 

Important Discovery—Invaluable to Gardeners. 

Hastie’s “FLORALIZER.” 

It is recommended for Roaea. 

Grand for Chrysanthemums. ai p 

Excellent for Bulbous Roota. M ► 

Salubrious in the 8hrubbery. azaa a 

Essential for Bedding Plants. 

Productive in the Kitchen Garden. 

In Tins, 6d. and la.; and 141b. bags, 5s.; 281b., 9s. 

J. HA8TIE, Nether Hall Rd., Doncaster. 


EPPS’S Selected PEAT, 

ORCHID PEAT 8PECIAL i HEATH PEAT, FERN Do 
PEAT FOR AZALEAS > RHODODENDRON PEAT 

And for general purpoees. Loam, Sand. Leaf-mould, Spha*- 
num, Cocoa-nut Fibre, Charcoal, and Nursery Stock, »t the 
Old-established Horticultural Sundries Depot and Nuneriee, 
RING WOOD, HANTS. For Prioe List apply BPP8 A CO. 


SIMPLEX L E iE 
GLAZING 

For ROOFS, ********** 
******** SKYLIGHTS, & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required. 

No Zino, Iron, or Putty Used. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER & Co. (ximittu), Engineers, &>. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, H. 

WRITE FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS. TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * • 


CHEAP HORTICULTURAL CLASS, Etc. 


Stock 

Sizes. 


(13 by 11 14 by 10) 
12 by 12 18 by 8 { r 
(.16 by 9 15 by II j 


In Boxes containing 
100 squares at 11s. 6d. each. 


Putty. Paint. JVhite Lead. 

Per lb. .. Id. 4d. 3d. I Low prioes tor Linseed 

Per stone, .. Is. 4s. 3s. | Oils and Turpentine. 

Prioe Lists of Hot-water Boilers and Pipes on application. 
Glaziers and Hot water Fitters sen to aU parts. Estimates Fru. 

LAMBERT’S, Middlesbrough. 


C. FRAZER, Horticultural Buildrr, NORWICH. 

CUCUMBER 
FRAMES. 

Lights, glazed with 
21-oz. gloss, painted 
three ooats. 

8ft. by 4ft ...£2 5 0 
12ft. by 4ft.. 2 15 0 
16ft.by4ft... 3 10 0 
20ft. by 4ft... 4 10 0 
Cases, 7s. 

Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England and 
Wales ; also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfatt. 
Illustrated Catalogues, post free, two penny stamps. 

T7IKG1N CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest, 

* therefore cheapest. 112 lb., 17s.: 56 lb., 10a. to.; Bib., 
6s. 6d.; 14 lb., 3s.-WATSON ft SCULL, 90. Lower Thame*- 
street London. E.O. 



RCC.UIUCC — Catalogue ot Improved Hive* 
DCk 111 V CO* and Appliances, with drawings aDd 
prioes free. -GEO. NEIGHBOUR ft SONS, 127, High Holborn, 
W O.: and 149, Regent-st., W. Established 1815. N.B .-Vide 
Q eo. Neighbour ft Sobs* AdvL in Q arousing April to July- 

GREENHOUSES.—Send for onr Prioe List, 

LI and save 20 per cent. Designs and Estimates free.- 
SHEPHERD ft SON. The West London Horticultural 
Works, 33, DaviiTiUe-road, Shepherd's-bush- London._ 


& REE N HOUSES !- 
Before purchasing Greenhouses obtain an estimate (tree! 
from us. Special " JUBILEE’’ design, with Testimonials and 
General Catalogue, post free.—PEA k6e ft HEATLEY. The 
North London Horticultural Works, Holloway-rd., Londoo.N 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CYCLAMENS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Cyclambbs are amongat the moat beautiful of all 
winter - flowering greenhouse plants. Their 
parity of oolonr and singularity of form make 
them universal favourites, and the early season 
at which they oome into bloom invest them 
with additional interest. As a rule, I like the 
bloom which I obtain from plants of the first 
and seoond year bast; bat those of one or two 
years older produoe flowers in greater abund¬ 
ance than younger plants. I have among my 
Cyclamens many distinct colours, snob as pure 
white, crimson, carmine, lilac, salmon, and rose. 
These and other colours in good Cyclamens 
should always be in themselves pare and un¬ 
spotted, “not beautifully epotted and ■ triped,” 
as some describe plants at exhibitions, snob 
spots and stripes being entirely the result of 
keeping the plants in oold, damp houses. To 
obviate snch defoots, maintain a oontinual, 
thoogh slight, artificial heatln the house In which 
the Cyclamens are growing, and, at the same 
time, allow a free onrrent of air, regulating it as 
to amount aooordiog to the state of the weather. 
This prevents that damp and stagnant atmos¬ 
phere so much dreaded by all good Cyclamen 
growers. Abont the 1st of Maroh I begin 
fertilising the flowers, plaolng snoh plants as are 
retained for that purpose in a house apart from 
the others; and in furtherance of this end we 
select equal numbers of ail the colour*, omit¬ 
ting any possessing the least deficiency in size, 
form, or purity, and adopting flowers only that 
are perfectly uniform in shape, with broad blunt 
petals, each averaging about 1£ inobss in length, 
and having a well defined bate. Tiie foliage, 
too, should be finely marked, and the plants 
should possess strong constitution* and quiok- 
growing properties. 

Some contend that Cyolamens may be snoess- 
fully raised from seed, and bloomed in nine or 
ten months in 4^-inoh pots; bnt this I feel 
oertain oannot be done. To have good plants, 
the seed should be sown in Deoember, In a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs • and the yonng plants 
should be prloked off in spring into 4^-Inch 
pots, placing ten in each pot; and when big 
enough they should be potted singly in 3-inon 
pots. When these are well-filled with roots, 
which will be by the end of J one, they ehonld 
be potted into 4}-inoh pots, in which they will 
flower the following spring. After this shift they 
should be placed in a oool, sunless boose, and 
well watered both at root and overhead. All 
stimulants, in the way of manure or guano water, 
should be avoided, and nothing need except 
pore soft water, otherwise the flower-etalks 
become drawn and weak, and the strength of 
the plant gets expended in the pioinotlon of 
foliage. By this treatment, strong blooming 
plants may be obtained in Maroh, a period of 
fifteen months from the time of seed-sowing; 
and in less time than that I find It impossible 
to obtain well-flowered plants. Some assert 
that they can grow good Cyolamens In C no am¬ 
ber beds, but, Judging from my own experienoe, 
snoh in impracticable. I always find it best to 


allow them some two months in whioh to ger¬ 
minate, then to keep them oool, and to bring 
them on gently. By this treatment they do 
notgrow eoqnioklyat the top, bntthey form large 
bulbs underneath, and that mnoh quicker than 
they otherwise would do were they subjected 
to a higher temperature. 

Much has been written respecting the compost 
best adapted for Cyolamens; oome recommend 
a little peat, others a little decomposed eow- 
manure, mixed with the soil employed for 
them, and thie latter I have myself reoom- 
mended, bnt I now find that its effeots are more 
Injurious than benefioial, inasmuch as it serves 
to breed werms and other inseots that prove 
hurtful to the plants. Finding each to be the 
oase, for the last fonr years I have need nothing 
bnt two-year-old rotted tori and good leaf- 
mould in equal quantities, with a liberal admix¬ 
ture of silver sand. In potting I keep the bnlba 
abont three-fourths out of &e soil, oarefnlly 
avoiding the old plan of plaolng them under the 
surfaoe, so that the flowerc may oome np clean, 
without danger of damping or rotting off. Aa 
regards two-year-eld bulbs, it fs onatomary with 
many to dry them off in winter in by-places, 
keeping them without water nntil every root has 
beoome dead; consequently, the leaves die. 
When it is wished to start them they are 
re-potted and watered, whioh is all bnt labour 
lost. Some of the balbe push freely, bat 
others break bnt feebly, drag ont a miserable 
existence, and after a time die. I generally 
find it beat to keep old plants in cold frames 
daring their period of rest, and sufficiently 
damp to keep the roots ia a healthy condition. 
Most of the plants shed their foliage, and 
those that do not continue to grow through¬ 
out the season, and are the earliest to bloom. 
Mnoh has been said abont growing Cyolamens 
close to the glass; bnt, where they form a part 
only of plants that are benefited by snoh treat¬ 
ment, it is Impossible to supply all with snoh a 
position ; therefore, amateur growers will be 
pleased to know that snoh ia not absolutely 
necessary. The stages in my houses are from 
G feet to S feet from the glass, and I find no 
difference whatever between those grown on 
these and others grown nearer the glass. In the 
case of amateurs who generally grow Cycla¬ 
mens along with miscellaneous plants, they 
should, however, select a stage as near the 
glass as possible, and In a oool or snnless part 
of the house. 

Should the plants beoome infested with 
Inseots, I find it best to dip them two or three 
times in a mixture of soft soap and water, and 
when thus oleansed, they past through their 
blooming season unharmed. By a free nee of 
the syringe in hot weather, I manage to keep 
them free from red spider and thrips. D. 


2612 —Culture of Lapageria alba — 
Respecting “ Anxious Enquirer's *’ question 
abont thle plant, I think it is evident from the 
faot of its flowering whilst in a 4-inch pot that 
it requires more room. I should advise its 
being at once moved Into a pot 3 inches or 
4 inches larger, being oarefnl not to disturb the 
roots by attempting to looeen them fiom the 
old ball, as if this was done whilst the yonng 
shoot mentioned is ooming np It would moot 
likely atop Its further growth. It will be neoei- 


sary in re-pottlng to be mindful net to injare 
the yonng shoot In question, whioh, in common 
with the tender growth of most olimbers, b 
susceptible of injury from a lees oanse than is 
often supposed. A day temperature of 50 degs. 
in winter daring the absenoe of sun with pro¬ 
portionate warmth by night is warmer than 
Lspagerlas Uke to be kept; to oonnteraot this 
stand the plant at the ooeleat end of the house, 
keeping it as near the glate as osn be without 
the leaves absolutely touching it. The pot muit 
be well-drained and enough sand added to the 
sell to admit of the water pasting freely through. 
Lapagerlae require more moisture at the roots 
than moat thiogs, especially when they are 
making growth.—T. B. 

2511.— Roses and Chrysanthemums 
for market- —Roses are juat now not very 
profitable snbjeots to take np, having been 
rather overdone by growers the last year or two 
—at any rate, near London. Maidshal Nisi 
willy however, sell if anything does, and onght 
to succeed admirably in such a structure, 
whether heated or not. Good Chrj s an the mum - 
blooms are usually saleable at remunerative 
prices if they osn be got in either late or early. 
The best early varieties ere Mdme. Desgrange 
and its yellow sports, G. Wermlg, Blano Pid- 
cooe, white; and Simon Delaux and Wm. 
Holmes, orimson. Of late kinds Princess of 
Took, Mrs. N. Davis, Ethel, and Mrs. H. Jones 
are all first-class; Boule de Neige and Virginals 
(Anemone) being also good and very late sorts.— 
B. C. R. 

2489 —Tulips for potting. —The different 
varieties of the Duo Van Thol Tulips (aoarlet, 
crimson, white, &o.) are the dwarfeat, earliest, 
and best adapted for forcing; next oome the 
Pottebakkers, Artue, Royal Standard, Bratus, 
Canary Bird ; and of doubles, Van Thol, Gloria 
Solis, Marriage de Ma Fille, and Tournesol. Plaoe 
five or six bnlba in a 6 inch pot. jaat oovering 
them with soil, or the point jnst showing; 
then stand them on a hard, level surface out-of- 
doors, and cover with 8 inches of ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre nntil the pots are full of roots and 
growth commencing.— B. C. R. 

2482 —Treatment of Plumbaao oa- 
pen&ifl and Bouvardlae after flower¬ 
ing. — Having flowered during the summer, 
either of theae should be slightly shortened 
book in the autumn, cutting out all weak 
wood. In spring they may be out back to 
any desired extent, and if kept rather warm 
and syringed overhead occasionally fresh growth 
will aoon be produced. Bouvardias that have 
flowered in the winter are usually cut back 
very hard subsequently—to 2 inehea or 3 inohes 
of item only—in order to keep them dwarf; but 
if extension be required, more may be left Keep 
them oool and airy for some time after flowering 
to ripen the growth.—B. C. R. 

2515. -- OhrysanthemnmB. — The crown 
bad is the one whioh forms upon the plants 
during the months of June, July, and August. 
If during either of these months they were 
allowed to develop, by removing the growths 
that grow around tnem it wonld cause the plants 
to flower muoh earlier than the terminal bud* 
which forms upon the extremity of these ahotfts 
abont the end of September. If size and quadlft 
are desired, all side buds moat be pinohed ^ 
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leaving only the terminal bad, which Is the 
largest bad at the extremity of the shoot; bat If 
quantity and qaallty combined are desired, four 
bads shoald only be allowed to develop upon 
each shoot. To obtain these the plants mast be 
liberally supplied with liquid-manure until the 
bids are half-expanded, when clear water 
•taould be given them after that period.—A. L. 

2402 — Striking a Palm offset.— The 

plant referred tu is probably a Carouligo, which 
is not a true Palm, bat very similar In growth 
and general character. Leave the sucker alone 
until the spring, then—say, in April—take it off 
with a bit of root, if possible; plant it in 
a 2}-lnch pot in very sandy porous soil, and 
eitiier plunge it in a bed where there is a 
bottom heat of 05 degs. to 70 degs., or shut it 
up does in a propagatiag aa«o in a warm place, 
where it will grow and make a good plant. 
—B. C. R. 

2485.— Plant for a cold coneerva- 

tory •—1 should say that about the most suit¬ 
able plant for tho purpose would be a broad¬ 
leaved Myrtle (Myrtus latifolia). It is an 
evergreen, can ba grown to any size, succeeds 
well in London, and, with proper attention, 
will bloom more or less every year. A good 
plant of the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida) 
would also do well; if kept dry in winter this 
is very hardy, and a well grown large plant is 
both a handsome and valuable object.— B. C. R, 

2490.— Building a areenhouee flue.— 
Make the hue 9 inches wide, inside measure, 
and 9 inches deep—i.e., three bricks on the fiat 
— for the first half, and 6 Inches, or two bricks, 
for the second. If to burn coke or cinders, the 
furnace should be 12 inches by 9 Inches at 
least, or better still, 12 inches square and 2 feet 
deep from the feed-hole and exit so the fire-bars ; 
but if anthracite coal oan be obtained, an ordi¬ 
nary fire-place, such as that used in setting a 
copper, will be found quite sufficient, and may 
be made 18 inohea deep (from back to front), 
9 inches wide, and afoot high from the fire-bars 
to the crown. The chimney should be 9 inches 

X re in the olesr, so far as the briokwork goes, 
a 6 inch or 8 Inch pot on tne top, and the 
whole abont 12 feet high, to draw well through a 
14-feet flue.—B. O. R. 


PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF 
BOUVARDIAS. 

Of all the plants which oan be grown In a cold 
frame in summer, and flowered in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature in the winter, Bouvardias 
are the most useful and beautiful, especially 
when employed as oot flowers. I grow many of 
them to bloom from September till March. 
Some of them are young plants, the produce of 
onttlngs put la in the spring, and a good many are 
old plants grown on year after year. My stock 
is always maintained by means of cuttings. 
When the plants oeaie to flower they are placed 
in a cool home, and hardly any water is given 
them. This induces them to go to rest for a 
time, and then all the foliage drops off. After 
resting they are introduced to heat in any house 
or pit in which there is a temperature of from 
60 degs. to 70 degs. Here they soon begin to 
push out young shoots all over the branches, 
an I it is these young growths that I use as 

Cuttings, and the beat of all cuttings they 
make. They are taken off when they are from 
2 inches to 3 Inches long—not cut off, but 
broken off by being drawn downwards, so as to 
cause a little piece of the old wood to oome away 
with them in the form of a heel, and with this 
attached, or, indeed, without being cut in any 
way, they are inserted, dibbling them ronnd tho 
edge of a 4 inch or 5 loch pot filled with a mix- 
tare of leaf-soil and sharp sand, and plunged 
la a bottom-heat of 70 degs., or thereabouts, 90 
per cent, will be found to have formed a quan¬ 
tity of roots in three weeks' time. As soon as 
they are fairly rooted they are withdrawn from 
the bottom heat and placed on a shelf In the 
propagating pit. Here they remain for a short 
time until they have gained a little strength 
and the roots nave become harder than when 
plungod. At first the yoang plants are potted 
singly in 3-inoh pots. These are well drained, 
an4 the soil used consists of a little loam and a 
goed deal of leaf-soil and sand. When newly 
potted they are kept in a close, warm place nntil 
they begin to get eatabllehed and meke fresh 
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top-growth, and after that they grow away 
freely. Air is gradually given them, or they 
may be shifted Into cool frames by degrees until 
by July they have become quite hardy. At 
this time some plant them out In open borders 
and allow them to grow there for two months 
or more, but in this treatment 1 have no faith— 
at least, I oould never get such good and useful 
plants in that way as by growing them always 
in pots, and this I now do. As the yoang 
plants become too large for the pots they occupy 
they are shifted Into larger ones, and the main 
thing to try for by the end of October or earlier, I 
1« to have the pots well filled with roots, and ! 
plenty of shoots on the plants, which shoald be 
hard and matured through exposure to sun¬ 
shine, then blooms in prefusion will be pro¬ 
duced almost naturally daring tho whole of the 
winter. 


of Boavardias are as follows—viz , B. Alfred 
Meaner, doable white : B. candldissima, white, 
very sweet-scented ; IV Dazzler, interne scar 
let; B elegans, bright scarlet; B. flavejceoa, 
pale-yellow ; B. Hogarth, scarlet, large trasses ; 
B. B amboldti oorymblflora, Urge white; B. 
jtitmooldet longiflora, white—« free grower; 
B. longlflora, a large-flowered white ; b. Preii 
dent Garfield, pale-pink double variety; and 
B. Vrcelandl, a dwarf and free-flowering white 
kind. M. T. 


Chrysanthemums. —Some weeks sgo a 
oorrespondent in Gardening, signing himself 
“ Chrysanthemum,” contributed some valuable 
advice on the caltnre of these plants. I have 
followed his advice slnoe then with the best of 
results, for my plants are now objects of beauty. 
I havo used the chemical manure, sulphate of 



A ifroup of cut Bouvardias. 


Old plants when ou t of flower In spring 
may be allowed to rest for a while, outtiog back 
the straggling shoots like those of a Fuchsia, 
starting them In a gentle heat and growing 
them on in frames afterwards like yonog ones 
The beat time to rs-pot old plants is just when 
the yoang growths are a few inches long. Firm 
potting agrees best with them, and when grow¬ 
ing, they must never auffor from want of water. 
Green fly, mealy-bug, and scale will feed on 
them, if they get a chance, but there is no 
reason why they should do thU, as they aro 
easily kept clean by an occasional syringing or 
•ponging. The best way of all U never to allow 
these pests, or any other, to gain a footing on 
them, which is easily done nnder careful cul¬ 
ture. Plants grown In the manner here Indi¬ 
cated will flower freely throughout the winter 
in a temperature of 60 degs., and a quick suc¬ 
cession of heads of bloom will be producsd in 
one of 70 degs. of heat. Good and reliable kinds 


ammonia, as dlreoted, and must say Its iffeots 
ars wonderful. I have at this moment in 
flower E aine.Mad. Marthe, Kdonard Audigobr, 
William Holmea, Mdlle. Lacroix, Mrs. (*. 
Randle, &3., ; and very beautiful they all are, for 
which I have te thank the contributors to tbs 
co’umns of Gardening. —A. B. 

2481.—Coll bollere.—The duration of the 
coll depends to a great extent upon how they 
are worked, if the fires have to be driven hard, 
and especially If the flow pipe orostes the out¬ 
let into the fine, they will not last long—not 
more than four or five years probably ; but If 
they are woll up to their work will last much 
longer. My experience of this form of boiler 
is that it works well, but is very extravagant in 
fuel, especially if not skilfully set.— B. u. R. 


250L - Amateur gardeners. — An amateur ear- 
doner Is one who does not employ a gardener and dors 
not sell the produce of his garden — E. II. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary, from Dec, 3rd 
to Dec . 10* A. 

Wheeled manure on kitchen garden. Emptied forctag- 
P*e • shall fill them up again with leaves and manure be* 
tareen this and Chrletmaa. Carted leaves from park. 
Manured vacant beds in flower garden. I have a rough 
plan of the garden with the names of the plants with 
wbioh It is intended to plant each bed marked thereon* 
and I try u far ae posaible to fit each bed for the plants. 
Washed paint and glass In stove, giving everything a 
thorough olean up; this brightens up the house, and the 
plants seem to like It; I generally take advantage of bad 
weather for this work, and I shall get through all the 
houses In this way during the winter. I use sofb soap for 
the paint The baok wails, where not painted, are lime- 
washed. Mads wire baskets for growing Ferns. Grubbed 
up old shrubs. When the land has been trenched and 
better things planted in the place, some part of the spaoe 
will be turfed over. Sheltered newly-planted evergreen 
trees and shrubs; a few stakes driven down on the wind* 
ward side, and a few Yew or Spruoe branches drawn 
through, is a great help to slant* which have oertalnly 
lost acme of their roots, ana have probably been taken 
frotn a better sheltered situation ; at any rate, the shelter 
oaa do no harm. Altered carriage road, and added to Its 
width; I am patting In a good foundation of stones, hav¬ 
ing seen enough of the evils of half doing work and the 
trouble It entails In the future. Trenched up vacant land 
In kitchen garden; this job is kept In hmnH when time 
oan be apared from other work, and will be oarried on as 
opportunity effeta. Covered Globe Artichokes with litter, 
•nd nlaoing a few spadeeful of soil over to keep wind from 
Mowing it off. Globe Artichokes are fairly hardy, but not 
hardy enough to stand a savers winter unprotected. 
Covered Figa on walls with dry straw. I uanall the 
branehes, draw them together in a loese bundle, pack the 
•traw round them, and eeonre It with tarred repe*yarn ; 
In this condition they will remain till the end of next 
March, or until there Is no danger of severe frost. Moved 
•hrubs and other plants prepared for forcing from oold 
pit to forclog.house ; these iuelude Lilacs, Rosea, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Japanese Asaleas, Splints, Dentals*, Riohardias, 
Dielvtras, Solomon’s Seal, Ac. Potted up from border a 
considerable quantity of Lily of the Valley ; the olumpo 
have been grown separately in the same situation for two 
wears, and the buds look promising; some larger patches 
byaad-by will be foretd in a frame on a hotbed, prepared 
nad planted just like Asparagus roots. To obtain flowers 
for cutting this plan answers well; but, of oourse, the 
plsnte oanuot be moved to the conservatory. Mushroom- 
beds In spars stables are doing very well; kept the warmth 
In with heavy ooverlngs of litter: If the heat should 
decline too much 1 shall place ridges of warm manure 
between the beds. This is not often neoessary; but I re¬ 
member one time when very oold weather set in and the 
Macs cooled down very rapidly. In oold weather the 
windows are matted up. We have still some bedding 
plants In pita ; but there Is a little warmth lu the beds be¬ 
neath, and I shall oover. They are chiefly stook pots of 
Verbenas and other rather hardy things. Oalosolarias, cf 
*lll taka no harm with just a single mat over the 
ftat Moved another batoh of bulb# from the plunging- 
?*** orc bard-house ; they will be moved on to the 

forcing-house In due oourse. Potted Cinerarias and 
OalaeolariM into their flowering-pots; these will continue 
in the ooolest house I have at command, where the frost 
Is only just kept out—a warm house perhaps ; standing on 
• dry stage will soon bring all the insect pests in the whole 
w 1 ?' 40 ,them. Potted on a batch of Carnation Souvenir 
do La Malmaiaon ; I shall keep them in a oool, light house for 
the present. I pot these in lighter stuff than Carnations 
grown in generally; a little peat Is a very useful 
additfoo, and just a sprinkling of Olay’s manure. Moved 
a, batoh 0 f Euoharis to plunging-bed to Induce flowering; 
•ball give a little stimulant twioe a-week. I like City’s 
manure in solution; It assists them greatly. 

Stove. 

Hardy plants fob forcing. — Japanese 
Meadow 8w*et (Spiraea japonloa). — The 
merita of thia plant for forcing are now so well- 
known that it is not neoessary to aay more than 
that there is no hardy herbaceous subject to 
much and ao generally used for the purpose. 
Kven when no forcing ia attempted, but 
the plants are aimply allowed to oome into 
flower in pota with the proteotion of a green¬ 
house, It answers better than when grown out- 
of-doora, where its disposition to push up the 
bloom-stems before the hard weather is over 
often causes them to be injured by spring frosts. 
This Spine a will bear forcing so as to have it in 
flower early ia the new year, but to get it in 
at this time the , forcing requires to be well- 
managed ; without this the flowers are too soft 
to last long, either when out or If allowed to re¬ 
main on the plants. Where hard forcing is prac¬ 
tised, the tops of the plants mast be kept near the 
glaas, so that they may get plenty of light, with 
aome air given dally ; but amateurs will in most 
oasee find it better not to hurry on the work, being 
content with having the flowers a little later. The 
plants should at once be proonred and potted ; 
Continental-grown stook oan now be had very 
cheap, and snoh is mostly used, though the 
plants oan he grown equally as well in thia 
oountry by anyone who will give the little atten¬ 
tion requisite. Plants that have been forced, 
and then turned out in the open ground in 
■pving, if fairly attended to daring the summer, 
will after a seoond season's growth be again in 
right condition for pot-work. Six-inoh pots a 
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large enough for the clomps that usually oome 
to nand; ordinary loam, with a little leaf- 
mould, rotten manure, and sand answers for 
them. Give a moderate watering as soon as the 
potting is completed. Those that are wanted 
to oome in early may at once be pat in heat, 
whilst such as are required later may be put in 
a greenhouse, or the pots oan be plunged in a 
oold pit or frame, with the neoessary covering 
to keep them from being frozen. 

Spiraea palmata. —This is a much larger 
grower than the white-flowered ipeoiea above 
noticed ; the flowers are orimson. It makes a 
beautiful pot-plant, and does best when left to 
oome on slowly, as, if at all hurried, the flowers 
are liable to flag. Iu other respects this kind 
requires to ha treated In the way advised for 
8. japonloa, except that somewhat larger pots 
may do needed. 

Solomon's Seal. —This old-fashioned subject 
Is one of the best foroers, its tall arohed flower- 
spikes have s handsome appearanoe on the 
plant, and for arranging In large vases, baskets, 
&o., along with other things less elegant in 
habit, it has few equals. It forces well, bearing 
more heat than either of the plants previously 
named. It b a stately grower, and when roots 
that have been grown long without removal are 
to bo used In pots oare should be taken that in 
liftiog them they are not broken into small 
pieces. It ia most effective when grown iu good 
sized masses, snoh as will give eight or ten 
spikes of bloom ; this necessitates the use of 
pots proportionate in size, as the orowna should 
not be unduly compressed In potting. 

Lily of the Valley.— Amateurs who do 
not happen to possess more than ordinary 
accommodation for the forcing of wioter- flower¬ 
ing subjects are seldom able to use the amount 
of heat that thb plant requires when the flowers 
are wanted early—say, at the beginning of the 
new year. There are few, if any, plants that 
will bear so high a temperature as fehb sweet- 
soented favourite; a bottom heat of 100 deg«., 
In which to plunge the roots at the time of 
starting them b not too muoh. Anyone having 
a propagating cate In whioh something like thb 
amount of heat oan be maintained, may have 
Lily of the Valley in flower in three or four 
weeks from the time the crowns are started. 
For early foroing in thb way the atrongeat im¬ 
ported orowne alone ahould be ased. Many of 
the most snooessful growers do not pot their 
plants before putting them in heat, simply 
dibbling them in any light plunging material 
snoh as Coooa-nut-fibre; in thia way they are put 
thickly, covering them over with an inoh or two 
of the material. Here they are let to remain 
until they oome into flower, when they are put j 
10 or 12 together in 5-inoh or 6-lnch pota filled 
with ordinary toil. Where thb plan b adopted 
the bed In whioh the orowne are foroed most be 
elevated well up to the glaai, otherwbe when 
the topi appear above the anrfaoe the flower- 
•plkeajand leaves will be drawn np weak for want 
of enough light. Where the bed, or propagating 
oase used b not sufficiently near the glaas, it b 
better to either pot the orowna before foroing, 
or put them in small shallow boxes filled 
with the plunging materbl, as then the plants 
when they have pushed their growth above 
the surfaoe can he moved oioae to the 

lass; but until the blanched tops have 

ad time to aoqulre their green oolour 
they must be kept for a fow days shaded, so a« 
to subdue the light. Without this the floweri 
and foliage wifi oome deformed. From the 
time the orowna are started, until the blooms 
and leaves are developed, the soil mast be kept 
wet up to the point of saturation, by waterlog 
It freely every day. If thb b not done when 
hard and continuous foroing, snoh as described, 
b attempted, the flowers alone, with few or no 
leaves, will appear, In whioh oare the plants 
are comparatively ineffective, as nothing adds 
so much to their appearanoe as the preatnoe of 
healthy leaves. Those who have not ao much 
heat at command as required to carry out the 
forcing of tne plant in the way detailed oan 
have it in bloom later by treating the orowne in 
the way mentioned—hut with less heat, and 
proportionately slower progress. I may here 
remark that, unlike the various bulbs that 
are used for forcing, snoh as Hyacinths, 
^Tarobaus, Crocuses, &o., It b not necessary 
to wait for the root fibres of the Valley 
Lilies being iu an aotive state before putting 
them in heat, as previous to and during 


the whole prooess of foroing the roots move 
little if at all. Whichever are used—clumps or 
crowns of the plant in question—they should 
either be potted, pnt in boxes, or covered with 
damp soil as soon as possible after they are 
moved from the open ground, as if the roots 
are allowed to become dry it often interferes with 
their flowering. When there b no more heat 
avaibble than that of an ordinary greenhouse 
the plants should at onoe be stood therein. 
They will bloom in spring muoh earlier than 
those that are out-of-doors. Even with no 
more assistance than a oold pit or a garden 
frame, In whioh the pots containing the plants 
oan be plunged in fine coal ashes or other light 
material, tneir flowering will he accelerated. 
When the flowers are prodnoed under glass 
they are mnoh purer in oolour than thev ever 
oome outside, unless where shaded from tne son 
by a wall or something that has a like influenoe 
in keeping the solar rays from the bloom. 

Christmas Rose (Helleborns niger).—The 
natural disposition that this fine old hardy 
plant has to bloom at the beginning of the year 
does away with its requiring mnoh foroing. 
Plante that have been well grown and are 
strong, will now be fnlly famished with advanc¬ 
ing flowers whioh need little warmth to induce 
them to open. The clumps should be put In 
pota just Urge enough to held them with a little 
soil, if they are now placed in a house or 
pit where there b a temperature of about 
50 degs. or 55 degs. they will quiokly 
come Into bloom, others may be stood in a 

J reenhouae with some to follow in a oold frame, 
n thb way a snooesaion of flowers may be 
depended on. The flowers of thb Hellebore 
also are purer In oolour when opened under oover 
than they oome out-of-doors, added to which 
the stalks come longer, an advantage that is 
worth taking into account when they are 
wanted for use In a out state. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Draping the trunks of trees.— The naked 
trnnka of trees ccoupying conspicuous positions 
are made more interesting when clothed with 
olimbing growth. Besides Ivy, which every¬ 
body is Acquainted with, the different forms of 
Clematis may be used for thb purpose. Cle- 
matb montana and C. flammula are more vigorous 
than the large-flowered kinds, and with a little 
assbtanoe as the beginning scon ramble np 
among the branches, and when in flower are 
very effeotive. For small trees, snoh as the 
Laburnum and Thorns, the Hybrid forms of 
C. Jaokmanl are very suitable. Tbe common 
Honeysuckle also, ana some of the old-fashioned 
ollmbing Roses, snoh as the Boursault and the 
Ayrshire Roses, are beanlifnl when in flower. 
It will be an advantage If a little good, fresh 
■oil b placed in the position where the climbers 
are planted. Of oonrae, is Is no use to plant 
anything but Ivy where the shade b very dense. 
The Emerald Gem Ivy b a very handsome 
variety for planting at the foot of a tree where 
Ivies are admissible. 

Common bulbs on Grass.— Patches of Snow¬ 
drops, Croouses, and Daffodils have a very oheer- 
ing effdot in nooks and oorners on tbe lawn 
where mowing can he dbpsnsed with till after 
the bnlbs have had time to make and ripen 
their growth. Dfg ont holes with the trowel 
6 inches in diameter for the Daffodils and 
3 Inohes deep j plant five bnlbs, and fill in the 
hole with good aoll, pressing it down level with 
the foot ligatly. The Grass will soon meet 
again. Holes 3 inches in diameter will do for 
Snowdrops and Croouses, and a little fresh soil 
will here also be an advantage. The old yellow 
Cloth of Gold Crocus has a pretty effect in 
spring dotted about a seoluded bit of lawn that 
b not mown very early in the season. Snow¬ 
drops may he used in the same way. Every 
year they will beoome more effective. 

Filling open-air vases in winter.— These 
oan be neatly furnished in several ways, but I 
donottblnk anything looks better than a strong 
plant of Ynooa filamentosa or Y. reenrva, with 
an edging of Vinca elegantissima. The shoots 
of the latter will trail over the edges of the 
vase, and look exceedingly pretty. For a ohange 
strong plants of Cnpressna Lawtonian a or Thu- 
jopsis borealis may be substituted (or the 
Yucoas, or, if many vases have to be filled, the 
various types of growth may be used in pairs 
alternately. 
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Clearing away old shrubs.— The respeot 
and reverence we feel for old tree* Is,1 think, 
praiseworthy ; but there oomes a time when old 
•hrnbs oeaae to be ornamental, and should be re¬ 
moved. Old plants, for Instance, of Arbor-Vi»aa 
beoome ragged In growth, and generally suffer 
more from oold than young healthy plants do. 
Pruning may in some instances improve the 
appearanoe of some things, snoh as the Irish 
Yew, whioh if not trained to a single stem at 
the beginning generally gives trouble in after 
years; but if seme of the branohes are thinned 
out and the others tied olesely in upon the 
oentre they are soon improved. Winter Is the 
time for clearing away everythiog not orna¬ 
mental, and preparing the sites for something 
better. 


Sheltering trndsb plants —Any plant or 
shrub aoeut whose hardiness we are not quite 
sure should have a forkful ef dry Fern placed 
over its roots at the approach of frost. If the 
ground is kept from fre< zing about the roots 
and collar the tops will be to a oertaln extent 
also sheltered; and with many plants, 
Fuchsias, for instance, if the roots and oollar of 
the plant are preserved, it does not matter 
about the stem. Dry Moss and Coooa-nut-fibre 
are useful substances for mulching to keep out 
frost. A mulch of old hotbed manure or leaf- 
mould will be useful over beds of Lilies. 

Plant tress and shrubs.— Push forward 
this work when the weather is suitable; but 
evergreens not yet planted had better remain 
as they are till spring. All deoiduous trees and 
shrubs move with better results now than later 
on. Do not forget to stake anything upon 
which the wind will have much power. 

Prune deciduous trees and shrubs.— 
Strong-growing trees or shrubs whioh are 
encroaching upon a weaker, perhaps choicer, 
neighbour may be reduoed now, bearing In mind 
that the tree suffers less from the removal of a 
small branoh than a large limb. The wounds, 
whether made with saw or chisel, should be 
smoothed over. 


Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Starting pot Vines. — To have 
ripe Grapes in May the pot Vines should be 
started now. Where one has room to grow a 
new lot of Vines annually it is better to do so ; 
take all the work out of the fruiting plants 
and throw them away. It is possible, of 
ooune, by judloious cropping and feeding 
to carry on pot Vines from year to year for 
as much as seven years, to my knowledge; but 
eaoh cultivator must be guided In this matter 
by his own circumstances. My advioe is, if a 
fresh lot of Vines oan be brought on fit to force 
annually, take all the fruit the old plants oan 
carry and start the next year with young plants. 
Young Vines are sometimes sluggish in starting 
at this early season, and if the usual bending 
down of the rods docs not snfiioe to make them 
break regularly, take the end of the rod In tbe 
right hand and twist it round in one direction 
tul the Impulse is felt right away down to the 
oollar. This will generally liberate the sap, and 
very frequently it comes at once with a rush. A 
low pit is the best structure for growing early 
pot Vines. Start with a night temperature of 
50 degs. with a rise of lOdegs. in the day time; 
but until signs of growth are visible there will 
not be much need of ventilation, unless the house 
contains oth*r plants which will require fresh air. 
Where the Vines have the house to themselves 
keep It dose and moist till the buds burst, and 
the moment the first unfolds the ventilation 
most be carefully watched. 

Eyes fob propagating must be selsoted aud 
saved when the Vines are pruned, and laid in 
under a north wall till it is time to plant them. It 
1s very Important that only strong, well-ripened 
buds should bs used for propagating purposes. 
Thick-skinned Grapes are graduallv In many 
gardens taking the place of the Hsmburghs 
and Muscsts because, though far inferior in 
As /our, they, by reason of their thick tough 
sklos, keep longer and better, and appearanoe 
oarries tbe day. 

Golden Queen Grape.— This is a good keep 
lug golden Grape and not at all bad in flavour, 
and it makes a very hunt’sime bunoh, running 
up to three pounds or so in weight, long and 
tapering in shape. It is one of the earliest Vines 
to break, and it blosaoms as early as the Blaok 
Hamburgh under like conditions and tempera¬ 
ture, but oomes on more slowly after setting. I 


have it growing 
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dresfleld Court and Buokland Sweetwater. 
The Qaeen was In blossom before either of the 
others hut was more than a month behind them 
in ripening. The Golden Queen is a very free 
bearing Grape, quite distinct from anything else, 
it oomes nearer the Trebbiano than anything 
else I can think of just now. 

Planting Pears. —Good late Pears will 
always be in demand. Good examples of Easter 
Beurrd and Glon Moroeau are valuable for 
the dessert at Christmas. Bound Ranoe oomes 
in later and is often good, and sometimes inferior, 
in flavour. To make sure of bavin g it good it 
should be planted in a good aspect. Under 
all oonditlons and oiroumstanoes the western 
side of the wall is not good enough, in faot, I 
have long been of opinion that the Dost kinds of 
late Pears should have a part of the south wall. 
Bergamotte d’Eaperen is a good late Pear, and 
does well on the Quince. Ne Plus Meuris is 
another old, useful kind, as Is also Winter 
Nelia and Josephine de Mallnes, both of which 
are worthy of a good position. 

Espalier Pears. —I oonfess I am so muoh 
In favour of this system of training, that 
if I had a new garden to plant, I should adopt 
no other; but I should have the espaliers higher 
than they are commonly made to give the trees 
room to strike out. 

Ripening Pears. — It sometimes happens 
that the fruits of the late Pears are Improved 
by being moved a few at a time as required to 
a higher temperature than the fruit room 
affords. A regular, even temperature of 65 
degs. softens the flesh and brings up the flavour. 
About a week in the warm house or oupboard 
generally suffioes for this. 

Two good late Applis.— For kltohen pur¬ 
poses after Christmas we have two excellent 
Apples in Wellington, or Dumelow's, as it is 
sometimes oalled, and Alfrieton. Both, when 
good dessert Apples have beoome scarce, have 
creditably passed muster in a oolleotion of 
dessert kinds, and they are not bad eating after 
January and on till April. Both do well 
trained as espaliers, and will also make excel¬ 
lent trees for orchard planting. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Taking up Seakals for forcing —On the 
whole, this is the most expeditious way of 
foroing Seakale. The Mushroom-house offers 
a ready means of bringing on a oontinual suc¬ 
cession. It will be best, as soon as the leaves 
die down and are cleared away, to lift all the 
roots intended for forcing, and under a good 
system of management, every set planted In the 
spring should be strong enough to force the 
following winter ; therefore, it amounts to this, 
that the whole of the stock of roots, with the 
exception of a few rows, whioh will be covered 
and came on naturally as a late crop, should be 
lifted, have their roots shortened, and then be 
laid in on the north side of a hedge or wall; 
and when frost sets in, cover with long litter, 
and no matter how long the frost lasts, the 
roots oan be taken up and planted in the 
Mushroom - house as required, to form suo- 
oesslons. 

The thongs ob trimmings of the roots 
must be sorted over, and a sufficient number of 
the strongest laid thiokly in sand till next 
March, wnen they will be planted to make 
stook for the next season's foroing. 

Mushroom-house. —This Is one of the most 
useful places in the garden, and In laying out a 
garden, the accommodation for Mushrooms is 
often on too limited a scale, for there are so 
many things which a man of enterprise and 
energy will do In the Mashroom-house. There 
should, as far as possible, be equable conditions 
as regards temperature and moisture in the 
Mushroom-house ; in faot, without this the 
house will not be an unqualified success. The 
hoose should be ceiled In some way. If the 
builder has not done it, the gardener may 
easily do it himself by nailing laths on the 
undersides of the rafters and stuffing the spaoe 
between with straw. This Is better and warmer 
even than an ordinary oeiling. 

Gathering Mushrooms.— Take the Mush¬ 
room in the hand, the fingers grasping the 
edges all round, the palm of the hand being 
jast over the top of the Mushroom. Twist it 
round with a half circular motion of the fingers 
This detaches It with the least disturbance of 
the little Mushrooms clustering around. Mush¬ 
rooms are best for grilling when they have just 


reaohed their full development, but before the 
gills have lost their delicate tint of pink. 
Frenoh cooks run a good deal upon buttons. 
When a gathering haa taken place have a little 
soli in one corner of the house, so as to bs of 
the same temperature, and fill up any little 
holes whioh have been made in gathering the 
Mushrooms. 

Watering the beds.— If the beds have been 
properly put together— i e,, neither too wet or 
too dry—they will not require any water till 
the Mushrooms are ready to burst forth, but s 
light sprinkling then will be very bensfioisL 
The atmosphere of the house should be kept 
constantly In a humid condition, either by 
having evaporating pans on the pipes or bv 
damping the floor twice a-dey. Alter each 
gathering warm water should either be gins 
freely, or only a mere sprinkling, aooording to 
the condition of the beds. Liquid-manure en¬ 
courages the production ef good fat Mushroom 
when the beds are in proper oondition. 

Cucumber house. —In oold weather the fires 
have to be pushed on a little more, and mors oere 
is necessary in supplying atmospheric moisture, 
If the atmosphere of the honse is permitted to 
beoome too dry the foliage of the plants will 
suffer. There shonld be evaporating-pans os 
the pipes, and It is very important that plenty 
of piping be used when the honse is built, to 
that there may be ne oooaalon, even in the 
ooldest weather, to make the pipes very hot 
This matter does not always receive the atten¬ 
tion It deserves in forcing-houses. The presence 
of red spider and thrlps are often the ooooo- 
qnenoe ol mistaken notions of economy in tbo 
the matter of piping. An outside covering will 
tend to economy of fnel and sustain at the 
same time the health of the plants, if available. 

Sheltering vegetables. —We have alreedy 
felt the first nip of winter, and these who neg¬ 
lected to shelter their Oanliflowers and foil* 
grown Lettuces must have an uncomfortable 
feeling, tending to eelf-reproaoh, if not humllh- 
tion. Protecting materials should be in readi¬ 
ness always at this season. 

Trenching and manuring. —Take advantage 
of frosty weather to wheel on manure. II 
trenching is dime daring frooty or snowy 
weather. It is not advisable to dig in snow or 
frozen soil, as it tends to make the land pasty 
and sad the following summer. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Habrothamnus.— Anything that will afford 
a few sprays of bloom daring the winter seaaoo 
in town air becomes valuable, even though the 
blossoms are not of a very showy character, end 
for this reason the three or four varietieeef 
Habrothamnus deserve a place in every town 
greenhouse. With ordinary care these fro* 
quently continue to bloom more or less freely 
tor months in snooession during the autumn, 
winter, and spring. They are vigorous end 
hardy, and netoher require a high temperature 
nor mnoh light, though with a fair aliowanoe of 
both these principles the bloom is naturally 
more freely produced and better coloured, as 
well. Very small plants are not nearly bo use¬ 
ful or florlferons as good sized onee, bnt though 
it is a oommon praotioe to plant them out, 1 
have found that they do not snooeed so well In 
this way as a rale, for with a good root-run and 
rioh soil the growth becomes rank and ooarse, 
and the flowers few and pale in colour. It ls» 
mnoh better plan to grow them in good sited 
pots, 9 inches to 12 inches across, giving 
them a shift into one size larger each spring, 
and maintaining the vigour by means of liquid* 
manure, whioh may be given fairly atrong and 
twloe a-week when the pots are lull of rook, 
and especially during the autumn and winter 
after flowering haa commenced with great 
advantage. The shoots, whioh are rather loeg 
and straggling may be nailed to a light back 
wall; bat I prefer to treat the Habrothamnus 
as a pillar plant, when, with light and air all 
around it and a genial temperature, flowers 
may be obtained in plenty for about six 
months out of the twelve. It is neoessary to 
out the plants back very olosely every )W» 
and grow them with great oare, to obtain 
bushy plants in pots, and even then tbsy 
do not snooeed so well thus. H. elegaus, wnb 
rosy-carmine flowers, is more often met Nith 
than the others, and is, perhaps, the moat useful. 
H. faecloulutus has crimson flowers, and blooms 
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principally in the spring. H. aurantiacus bears 
orange-coloured flowers; and another kind, 
called H. magnlficus, is mnoh the same oolonr, 
bnt has a dwarfer and more bushy habit, blooms 
late in autumn, and not so continuously as the 
other varieties. All should be potted firmly in 
■ound loamy soil. 

Winter-flowering Bkgonias.— These are, 
of course, not so florlferous and beautiful in 
town gardens as when grown In purer air, 
but in most suburban greenhouses a few are 
well worthy of a place, especially if a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. to 65 degs. can be maintained. 
The beat kinds to grow are B. semperflorens 
alba and rosea, B. nitida and n. alba, B. 
Carrie re, B. Dregei, and B. floribunda or multi- 
flora. Cuttings of these should be struck in 
heat in the spring, grown on through the 
summer into good-sized plants, potting them 
into a mixture of loam, loaf-soil, and sand, and 
affording them a very light position in a 
warm and moderately moist atmosphere In 
Ootober, or before, if the woather turns oold 
These Bagonlas never succeed so well, or look 
so pretty, as when grown as basket-plants, and 
suspended near the glass. If grown in pots they 
should be suspended in the same manner by 
some means. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE SHOWY BLEEDING HEART 
(DIOENTRA (DIELYTRA) SPEOTABILIS). 
Tuts fine hardy plant is worthy of a place in any 
and every garden, and in permanent positions, 
sheltered by trees or shrubs, when onoe planted 
increases in beauty as it attains mature size and 
age, whilst as a forced plant it is indispensable 
where conservatories have to be made gay 
during the first three months of the year. As a 
hardy border plant it never falls to put in its 
welcome appearance, and from the middle of 
April until June it is quite laden with drooping, 
waxy, pink blossoms. It begins to push up its 
flower-spikes very early in the season, and there¬ 
fore gets its hardiness pretty well tested, for I 
frequently find it drooping from the effeots of 
severe spring frosts ; but unless the sun shines 
fully on it in its frozen state it sustains no 
harm. I therefore seleot positions with a 
western aspect for it, so that it may get gradu¬ 
ally thawed before the sun shines on it, and 
have not yet had It injured, despite very unpro- 
pitious springs. It is a strong-rooting plant, 
and flourishes in any good garden soil. I gener¬ 
ally lift a quantity of clumps of it for forcing 



Showy Bleeding Heart (Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabilis). 


Lobelias. —These are often very difficult sub¬ 
jects to bring safely through a town winter, yet 
plants from cuttings are so much superior 
where a dwarf and even habit is of importance, 
to seedlings, that an effort should always be 
made to save a few. Small tufts that were cut 
back and re started in autumn, or autumn- 
struok cuttings, stand the best ohanoe of suc¬ 
cess Keep them on a light shelf near the glass 
at the warm end of the house, and maintain the I 
soil in a fairly moist condition, removing every 
sign of decay as soon as seen. Soon after 
Christmas take off any growing points or bits, 
if only an inch in length, and dibble them In 
damp sand on a hotbed or over a fine. Once 
they begin to grow again they are safe, and may 
be increased to almost any extent. 

_ B. C. R. 

2427.—Removing anil eelllng a green hone e.— 

If the greenhouse wa8 standing upon the preinieea when 
the lease wae entered into, I am of opinion li must remain 
there, or the ground landlord would be able to claim for 
damages. The lease lteeif should throw some 1 ght upon 
the subjeot, as I have no doubt it binds the lessee to main¬ 
tain the property ia the stAte it was let lo him.— Falcon- 

BSIDOS. 

2474.—Cats eating Fern fronds.— Give the cats 
Spear-grass and your Ferns will be left alone. The Spear- 
grass acts as medicine, and for want of this they will 
attaok anything like Grass, it is,very oruel not to supply 
them with Grass of this k!n<^B.j^y. ^ > 


lato in the autumn, and tho small pieces that 
break off all make plants if put out in nursery 
lines. The priaoipal point in the foroiug of this 
plant is to avoid too mnoh heat, and to stand 
the pots in a light plaoe. It is a very good sub¬ 
ject to move at any time ; even large clumps, 
when showing flower in May, may bo transferred 
to any position which it is desired to beautify, 
and the plants will scarcely feel the ohecK. 
Good masses of it, when well established and 
soreeced by overhanging trees, are really most 
beautiful. L N, 

2584 —Sowing Pansies.— It is too late 
new to obtain plants of theeo from seed to 
flower early noxt spring, but if wanted to flower 
next summer it is all in good time. Anyway, 
I should not advise you to put up a hotbed for 
the purpose of raising the plants now. A little 
bottom heat will ba of some service later on, say 
the begioning of February ; but I should prefer 
to sow the seed at that time, and raise the 
plants in a greenhouse. If the plants arc raised 
in a close warm frame they will want a lot of 
attention te harden them off.—P ractical, 

2488 —Prickly Oomfr©y.— This is a very 
useful plant. All animals will eat it, and be the 
better for it. Now and then you will find a 
horse or cow who does not o&re for it. It re¬ 


quires no care after once planting—by pieces 
of root in the spring ; it will thrive in any odd 
corner, bat of course the yield is increased if 
the soil is good. It will out down and grow up 
again three times in the summer. In winter it 
may have a dressing of manure, If there is some 
to spare. I sent some to a northern friend two 
years ago, and have received the following 
note: “I want to know- if this is the right 
time for dividing the roots. My pony when re¬ 
covering from a severe, almost fatal, attaok of 
' strangles,’ took with relish a few of the 
leaves when he refused all other kinds of food.” 
—Salf. 

WALL GARDENING. 

Wherever there is a wall with crevices on the 
top or sides there plants will grow—not every 
species, I grant, bnt still quite enough to make 
the wall ornamental. Everybody has seen the 
Wallflower quite at homo on old ruins. In the 
spring of last year I saw a great golden cluster 
of it growiog out of Peterborough Cathedral 40 
or more feet from the ground, and the walls of 
the cloisters, toe, were charmingly famished 
with Wallflowers and otherplants. Antirrhinum 
rupestre and other sorts will grow on walls ; 
also all the Aubrietias and many of the dwarf 
Campanulas, especially 0. garganloa. Erinus 
alplnus in suoh a situation is a little gem. 
Erodium romanum succeeds well on a sheltered 
wall. Linaria Cymbalaria is a well-known wall 
plant. Not far from where I am writing Linum 
alpinum and many Saxifrages, Sedums, and Sem- 
pervivums thrive well; as do also Silene alpes- 
tris, Thymus citriodorus, Veronica frntioulosa, 
and others. The number of Ferns which may be 
planted on old walls is mnoh larger than many 
suppose. Near here is a good-sized specimen of 
the Shield Fern growing ont of the side of a 
brick wall. It is in a north aspect, and in such 
a situation seems to be quite at home. In many 
parts of the south of Ireland Fern-oovered walls 
are quite common, and very beautiful they are. 
Amongst the Ferns found growing In this way 
may be mentioned Ceteraoh offioinarum, 
Asplenium Triohomanes, A. Ruta-mur&ria, 
Scolopendrlum vulgare, and various others. In 
Yorkshire, too, I have seen the Phegopteris and 
Dryopteris, various forms of Lastrea Filix-mas 
and Athyrium Fllix-fccroina, Poly podium vul¬ 
gare, &c , oooupylng similar situations ; whilst 
in Scotland, Asplenium septeutrionale and 
Alloeoruu crispus In some of the old quarries 
drape the face of the rocks In a most charming 
manner. I have a friend living in a neighbour¬ 
ing town who is exceedingly proud of a young 
Sycamore that is growing ont of a orevioe at 
the top of a wall at the rear of his house. There 
is a mystery as to how it came there ; but about 
a dozan years ago a little green leaf sprouted 
out, and was succeeded by another and 
another, and year after year its leafing was 
watched for, and still it grew and flourished, 
and has ultimately developed into a low- 
spreading bush. I mention this to show that 
Nature has a way of her own in adapting such 
things to surrounding oiroumstances. As regards 
the best way of looating plants on walls, in some 
oases seeds maybe scattered in the crevices, and 
the holes afterwards filled up with fine soil. 
This Is the natural way, but a more oertain 
method Is to raise the young plants elsewhere, 
and when well rooted lift them with little balls 
of oarth attached to them and press them firmly 
into the holes and crevices, making all firm and 
aeoure. In this way a wall may soon be fur¬ 
nished. Those plants should have the largest 
openings which require the greatest amount of 
sustenance. E. 

2499 — Herbaceous planta and Roses 
for clay boil.— Among the very best sub¬ 
jects for such a position will be found the 
different varieties of Delphiniums (Larkspur*). 
Lupines, Michaelmas Daisies (Alters), and 
(Enotheras (Evening Primroses); also Anemone 
japonica and A. sylvestrls ; Campanulas grandli, 
grandiflora (Platyoodon). maorantba, and persi- 
oifolia, and Canterbury Bells ; Chrysanthemums 
maximum, latifolium, and ullgincsum; Genm 
coccineum, Veronicas spicata and ametbystina. 
For list of Roses see reply to query 2351 on 
p. 502 of Gardening of November 19bb.— 
B. C. R. 

2621, —Propagating Paneies — Many 
thousands of Pansy-plants are increased every 
yoar in the same way as you have increased 
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yours, and it is a plan that anawen very well 
for thoae who only want them for garden deco¬ 
ration ; bat it woald not do for an exhibitor of 
Pansies to raiee hie atook in that way—that is, 
if he wished to compete auooeeafally with first- 
rate growera. They invariably raise their planta 
from onttinga, because they produoe the largest 
flowers and remain longer in bloom.— Prac¬ 
tical. 


2493. — Planting bnlbfl.—The bulbs men¬ 
tioned may be planted by making holes, bat I 
woald advise tnat the turf be lifted and re¬ 
placed ; afterwards roll it well. If it does look 
a little patohy it matters bat very little, for it 
will only be so for a short time. I onoe saw a 
good instance of planting bnlbs in this manner, 
and the idea ■ track me that it might be more 
extensively carried out in the winter and spring 
flower garden. A terraoe of Grass was planted 
all round the ontside, about 1 foot from the 
edge of the Grass which encompassed the 
flower-beds, with bnlbs, by lifting a narrow 
strip of turf, afterwards replacing and rolling 
it well. This operation was finished off in suon 
a workmanlike manner that I oonld scarcely see 
where they had been planted. One great point 
in favour of this practice is that the bubs require 
no farther attention for years, also they make a 
beautiful margin of flowers at a time of the 
year when they are meet welcome. I may here 
mention that designs may be oat out upon 
Grass, and would be a new feature in spnng 
bedding.—A. L. 

— Ye#; unless the Mil Is very stiff they may be put 
In with a dibber; but. If It is not of a light description, a 
handful of fine, sandy staff should be put in eeoh hole, 
both ab Jve ana below the bulbs. Put two or three of the 
Snowdrops together In each hole.—B. 0. R. 

-The latter will suooetd very well If holes are made 

for the larger bulbs with a trowel, using a dibble for the 
Snowdrop! and Oroousee. Fill up the holes with good soil. 
Cover the large bulbs 3 inohes and the small ones 2 Inches 
deep.—E H. 

2519.— Manuring 1 a poor soil.— I have 
not the slightest doubt that the garden in ques¬ 
tion is in a poor condition for want of manure; 
but I am inolined to think that it would be far 
better to trench the whole of the ground two 
spades deep; at least, trenoh It as deep as there 
is good soil, if you cannot get two spades deep 
of soil. There is a groat tendency among 
gardeners, more especially amateur gardeners, 
to neglect this important operation, whioh 
is an essential point to be observed, to 
get soils into command. The laok of stable- 
manure need not oanae yon to give np hopes of 
improving the garden without its assistance, for 
lime rubbish, lime, ashes, and all vegetable re- 
r use and leaves, may all ba used with equal 
advantage—in fact, ft will be mnoh better than 
stable-manure if the garden has not been 
trenohed for a number of years. If trenohod 
you need not go to the unnecessary expense of 
procuring bones, but rather wait and see the 
results of the deep cultivation. Rotation of 
oropping is another important agent In suooesi- 
ful cultivation; also keeping the garden free of 
weeds by the frequent use of the hoe daring 
summer. For the Rose-bed, procure some of 
Staaden's manure or bone-meal in spring and 
dig It In, or lift all the Roses in the bed at onoe, 
trenoh the ground, and apply a good dressing of 
bone-meal and what manure you get, and 
re* plant them. Then muloh the surfaoe of the 
bed to protect from frost with straw or any 
other suitable material—A. L. 

-I would advise you to apply a mixture of 2 owl 

•teamed bone-meal and 2 cwt. fish gaano per acre. These 
can be purchased at 8s. per cwt, exclusive of carriage.— 
Richd, Mam. 


2508. —Destroying weeds on lawns. 
—The presenoo of Daisies, &o., In quantity on 
lawns generally lndioates a poor soil. Give the 
lawn a dressing of pure dissolved bonee and 
kalnit—say, at the rate of 1J out. dissolved 
bonee and £ cwt. kalnit, mixed, per aore, ap¬ 
plied early in spring. Under this treatment 
the Daisies, &o, will to a large extent disap¬ 
pear, and the finer Grasses ana Clovers have a 
chance to assert themselves.— Riohd. Mann. 
2476 — Flints for garden edgings.— 

J. H. D.” enquires whether flints for edging 
flower-bads can be bought in London. Let him 
be aseured that anything loose will harbour 
snails, slugs, Ac. He cannot get anything 
better for hie purpose than Portland oement, 
and any common labourer oau lay it down 
under his own inspection, if he likes to take the 
troub’e. All he nas-^o do is to scrape off soil 
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from the plaoe where he wants the edging, so as 
to have a clean, hard, level bed, finished off 
with i luoh of sand. Then lay down two 
wooden rules 2} inohes or 3 inches apart, stiffly 
fixed in their places, thus getting a cavity into 
whioh the oement, mixed neat, oan be poured or 
pressed in, and left to harden for a month. The 
reason why so much oement work fails is that 
people use too mnoh sand or gravol, and have no 
patienoe. Impatlenoe always causes bad work. 
—Old Hand. 

2416—Destroying moles.— The me of 
poison is to bo condemned, even for destroying 
moles. One never knows the end of it, for it 
may be dropped in the run away from the wall 
and then be thrown on the surface of the 
ground by the gardener. I should be disposed 
to set the traps away from the wall; it is im¬ 
possible for the moles to have no other run. A 
good mole-oatoher would quickly find some 
moans of ohecking the depredations of the 
moles.— Faloonbridgb. 

2411.—Protecting a flower-bed from 
troet —Tanned netting offers bnt a slight pro¬ 
tection from frost. Better put a neat frame 
around the border just high enough to clear the 
plants. On this, when frost is expected, pat 
boards or something that will not easily blow 
away, whioh oould be removed each time as 
soon as not wanted. If a frame cf boards were 
pnt around to lay the covering on the protection 
would be almost oomplste.—L. C. K. 


TREES AND SHRUBS* 

CLIPPING BOX EDGINGS. 

That there is a right and a wrong way of doing 
things is a truism whioh applies equally to ths 
annual trimming of Box edgings as to any other 
gardening operation. The oondition of the Box 
bordering In many places is, howsver, a proof 
that this faot is not universally reoognised. One 
often sees it wearing through the summer an 
aspect the very reverse of verdant, and in most 
oases this dingy appearance is dne to the right 
moment not having been taken for cutting it 
in. Many of your readers will have remarked 
that the fresh, green look of Box edging often 
snddenly gives plaos to a rusty, blighted ap¬ 
pearance, from whioh it rarely recovers till ths 
advent of the early autumn rains puts fresh 
oiroulation into the foliage. This is almost 
always due to the action of spring frost upon 
the tender budding foliage, and which seems to 
be about as susceptible to injury from this cause 
as that of any outdoor plant. 

There is a natural tendency to push forward 
work by dipping Box edging early in the 
spring; this oausei an early growth, whioh is 
just In the oondition to be nipped by a sharp 
late May frost. The safeguard is to defer the 
cutting until the end of April, whioh just 
enabits It to tide over the oritioal period. The 
now garb is not then put on till summer is on 
its way and frost is gone from ns. Then comes 
a free, unchecked, healthy growth, whioh 
renders Box-lined garden paths oheerfnl and 
pleasant to the eye through times of heat and 
drought. But the dipping mast not be too 
long deferred, or evil will oome in another 
way—the young growths oome away so tardily 
whan hot, dry weather suddenly comes after 
dipping, that the appearanoe of the Box is the 
reverse of good for a conplo of months or 
more; indeed, it sometimes fails to recover 
Its true oharaoter before autumn. In 
brief, dip so that growth is just well com¬ 
menced as the danger of frost is over, bnt 
suffloiently early to allow of the old wood 
breaking again before a soorahing sun oan aot 
upon it. In some gardens it is not considered 
neoessary to dip Box more than onoe In the 
year, but in many plaoes two annual trimmings 
are regarded as imperative. I consider the 
early part of September to bs the best time 
for the seoond cutting, as the wounds have 
good time to heal before the winter. To the 
akUled hand the ollpping of Box edgings is an 
easy matter, but the inexperienced amateur 
generally finds it difficult to keep them even at 
top and of uniform thickness. So far as I am 
aware, nothing but praotioe will enable the 
operator to suooeed in the first-mentioned 
detail, but the gatden-Une will enable a novice 
te keep an edging perfectly true and etraight. 
After the top ie out, atretoh a line along the 
centre of it from end to end, and by keeping 


the sheare at an equal distance from the line on 
both sides, the edging will be kept uniformly 
thlek throughout. B. 


2487.— Hedge for the seaside.— The 
Lauruetinus dees well on the aeuth ooast, as doss 
also the Strawberry-tree (Arbutus), Eteallonla 
macrantha, and the Tamarix. Patches of the 
double-blossomed Furze will look pretty on the 
outside. Among deciduous things there ere 
Pyrua japonioa, Lilacs, Thorns, and Almonds. 
In non-flowering evergreens there is nothing 
better than the Enonymus; but Auouba japonke 
is almost as good. The Golden Elder is e good 
plant for summer. Capressui macrooerpa is a 
good seaaide plant where the climate is mild. 
—E. H. 

-Nothing oan possibly bo more suitable 

for seaside planting than the different forma of 
Euonymus japenious, the common green-leered 
variety eapeolaily; for they absolutely enjoy 
the rough breezes and salt-laden atmosphere, 
and never flourish so well as where they oes 
“ smell the sea. ” This plant also forma a capital 
low hedge, when carefully trimmed as required. 
Another aubjeot that succeeds equally well oe 
the sea-coast is the Sweet Bay, a fragrant sad 
beautiful evergreen shrub, also forming a good 
hedge. Of flowering shrubs, Weigela rosoe 
and the flowering Carr ants, varieties ef Rlbee, 
suoh as R. sangninenm, Ac., appear to flsurhh 
better than moat other things in auoh a situa¬ 
tion.—B. C. R. 


2597.— Evergreen Thorn (Oratsegua 
Pyraoantha) culture. —This Thom wtX 
grow in any sail that does not incline to olsy. 
Train the branches about 15 inches apart, am 
as these branohea sand out lateral growths nail 
in a few of the short ones between to fill up tba 
spaoe. Unless the plant grows unusually strwg 
it will not require any pruning for four or fin 
years, and then only the shoots whioh extend 
away from the wall should be cut out, outtisg 
away those that have borne a orop of berries. 
This plant wants a good bit of freedom to get 
it to fruit over a good part of the wall. If all 
the young fore-ahoota are kept constantly art 
hard back there will be no berriea, except « 
the ends of the leading growth. The prefer 
time to prune this plant la when it Is oomil 
into flower in the spring. One ie able to tell 
then what growth may be out out, as by leavfeg 
the shoots whioh show flowers and ousting esi 
those whioh do not a orop of berries will bs 
secured the next season. — Practical. 

2607.— Hollies dying— The HoUy-trsei 
are evidently dying from old age. 1 have ssas 
many on the estate from where I write be 
similar oondition to these iu question. 8ons 
have died, others have lingered on bat hew 
never recovered. I have notioed that the tress 
which have borne the most heavy crops of 
berriea, and the most regularly, have bese 
the first to fall. The trees in question may 
probably recover if the branohes are shortened 
baok to half their length, and a layer of rottas 
manure, 6 inohes thick, Li plaoed over the roots 
In a cirole 8 feet away from the bole, and repssl 
the application of manure next yesur.—J. C. C. 


2518 —Removing Conifers. —if the plants «• 
moved in spring, the root-pruning In autumn will hart to 
beneficial effect. II they remain where they are till art 
autumn the roots will produoe fibres, and trill mors w® 
more certainty of tuooess next October than next tprbf. 
As the plant) are large and valuable I should be disport 
to wait—E. H. 

2497.—Afeh tree dying.—Burying a tree 3 lest lstbe 
ground will certainly kill It I hare Investigated a aigv 
number of cases, and the result was always ths same-so 
hard-wooded plant oan stand It.—B. H. 


2514 — A garden question.— The lend* 
lord has certainly no right to the fruit left of 
the last tenant, unless the tenant gave him per¬ 
mission to take it when ripe. As this permit 
•ion was given to hia successor, the inoomor, 
rather than the landlord, it would appear ths 
landlord was a trespasser, and, what if ®®r*» 
took something which did not belong to him. 
The incoming tenant should have given k» 
predecessor a trifle for the fruit; he would 
then have been able to prove himself the actnai 
owner. I consider even new he has the hsit 
claim to the fruit, and I should enforce tbej 
claim by taking oare that the Applet •*» 
Walnuts are not gathered by anyone else wn 
myeelf.— Faloonbridgu. 

* ui from 
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CHINESE KIDNEY BEAN TREE 
(WISTARIA SINENSIS). 

This U snob a well-known olimber that any 
hints on Its management may appear to be super- 
flnous. It Is so hardy, and snoh a rampant 
grower, that snooess seems assured by simply 
planting it and leaving it to take care of itself 
afterwards; but a little art and oare bestowed 
upon it mnoh improves its beauty. When the 
Wistaria Is need for oovering the side of a home 
or for shade to a piezz* or archway, as shown in 
the annexed engraving, some definite system of 
training should be adopted in so far as to decide 
what piers or oolnmns of the piazza or archway 
are to be covered, and whether the plant Is to 
be trained along the oomioe or to be carried yet 
farther upward to soreen a window. When this 
Is done, and the necessary rods or wires have 
been provided, the proper shoots for the me 
required should be selected, and thereafter all 
others that may Interfere with the design to be 
carried out should be vig¬ 
orously cutaway. A system 
of pruning nearly similar 
to that of the spar system 
in Qraps - vine pruning 
should then be adopted— 
or rather, a method com¬ 
bining that with the system 
generally adopted for fruit- 
trees which bear their 
flowers and fruits on old 
spurs. The Wistaria, 
though a climbing • plant 
like the Qrape-vine, pro¬ 
duces its flowers from old 
spurs like a Cherry, a 
Plum, a Pear, or an Apple- 
tree. In the month of July 
ail shoots or eyes on the 
main or leading stems that 
may be reserved should be 
pinched back to within a 
foot of the main stem in 
order to oheok the rampant 
growth. These ehoots will 
again break Into growth 
from the buds just behind 
where the shoot was stop¬ 
ped off, and after they have 
grown a few inches in 
length they should also be 
stopped In the same way. 

The result will be the for¬ 
mation of flower-spurs at 
the foot of the shoot first 
shortened. Early in the 
suooeeding spring these 
shoots are to be out back 
to within five or six eves of 
the main stem, and the 
young shoots from these 
eyes are then to be treated 
in the same way as those of 
the previom year, and so 
on year after year. By 
following this oourse of 
treatment long continuous 
wreaths of flower will be 
produced. When the lead¬ 
ing stem or stems have 
reached the length it is 
intended they should attain 
they should also be stopped, and the final effort 
will be an orderly acd trim appearance of the 
plant, which yet will not appear stiff and for 
mal. Treated thm the Wistaria may also be 
grown on the lawn, or as a specimen plant in 
the shrubbery, either on single stems or as ordi¬ 
nary shrubs with several stems. H. 

2486.— Unhealthy parlour Palm —It 
would be very unwise to re-pot the plants at 
this time of year ; that should be done in spring. 
If they have neither been over watered nor 
allowed to get very dry—and they will stand a 
good deal of drought uninjured—the cause of 
the curling of the leaves must be that they are 
getting old and will shortly decay. It takes a 
great deal to affect the health of this plant, but 
I find it advisable, all the samo, to remove 
them from the room when the gas is lit to a com¬ 
paratively cool and airy place for the night.— 

Examine the roots of the Aspidistra. Perhaps the 
soli has become sour, or possibly, as the plant has not 
N»n re potted for four jearvii^nay require mow food.— 
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FRUIT. 

VINES IN POTS. 

In Gabdening, September 24th, p. 400, the 
question is asked by “ J. H. L.”-Caa I, with 
some system of management, make the same 
Vinee in pots bear fruit annually for a few years ? 
I beg to aay that he may by the treatment 
whioh I have adopted. I have thie year fruited 
Foster’s Seedling and Blaok Hamburgh Vines 
for the third time in auooeaalon, ana for the 
benefit of 11 J. H. L.” and others I give the 
treatment and the result. Early in January, 
1884, 1 prooured from a friend some eyee of the 
above-named varieties. I prepared some com¬ 
post formed of loam, three parts ; rotted dnng. 
one part; and a little aharp send all mixed 
together. 1 then orocked the required number 
of 4-inch pete, filled eaoh moderately firm 
with the soil, and in the centre of each 
pot placed a pinch of silver sand, on 


Vine, and afterwards the laterals to eaoh suo- 
oessive leaf. By the end of September, the wood 
being ripe, I removed them outalde against a wall, 
placed the pots upon bricks, fastened the oanes to 
the wall,oovered the pots with Grass and leaves, 
and left them there for the winter. In January, 
18S5, 1 took them from the wall, pruned them, 
leaving a length of rod about 7 feet, took off 
the looee bark, refreehed the snrfaoe of the 
pote, and painted them with a mixture ef clay, 
oow-dnng, and Gishnrst oompound, all mixed 
together with boiling water, and painted the 

r oint of each Vine-rod with Thomsen’s Styptic. 

started them on the lit of February with a 
night-temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degt., and 
day 55dega., 60 degs., to 65 degs., with a little 
air. I gradually increased the temperature till 
it reaohed 70 dega. by night to 80 dege. and 
90 dega. by day. At the time the fruit wae 
setting the hoose was syringed twice daily from 
the time of starting, till the fruit wae colour- 
leg, the average weight of it per Vine being 11 lb. 

At the end of September 
they were again removed 
to their winter quarters, 
and in January, 1886, they 
were pruned and dreaeed 
as before, taken cut of 
their pote, a little of the 
outside soil taken away, 
and put in 12 inch pots, 
started and grown under 
the same conditions, and 
averaged 8 lb. of fruit per 
Vine. In September they 
were again placed outside 
for the winter, and in Jann- 
ary, 1887, they were pruned 
and dressed as previously; 
removed all the surface soil 
down to the roots, and re¬ 
placed it with some rich 
■oil, firmly rammed down 
level with the top of the 
pot. I then placed a piece 
of tin aronrd the inside of 
eaoh pot, 2 inches broad, 
edge U P» to hold the water, 
gave liquid-manure twioe 
weekly, from the time the 
Grapes were setting to the 
time of the frnlt ripening, 
and the average weight per 
Vine of Grapes cut was 
8 lb. This has been done 
in houses fnll of plants and 
Tomatoes at the lower 
part of the rafters. The 
Vines have made good 
wood, and I intend to try 
them once more, and shall, 
If spared, give the result. 
— T. L., Whitting ham, 
Lancashire. 

Late black Grapes. 
—Thtre can be little doubt 
but that Black Alioante is 
nob only the handsomeat, 
but, taking all points into 
consideration, one of the 
very beet Grapes for a 
supply dming the win 
ter mouths. At some 

which I plaoed the eye, pegging eaoh one I Chrysanthemum and fruit shows held during 
firmly down with a small wire peg, and slightly ' the paat week this variety eolipsed all others, 
oovering It with the compost. After pot- and in the symmetrical form of its bunches, the 
ting they were placed on the surface of a 
Cucumber-pit heated by hot-water pipes, the j 
night temperature being 60 degs. to 65 degs., ' 

r r\ J_ rr. j _on j... j__ :.i_ 


with 70 degs., 75 degs. to 80 degs. by day, with 
a little air on favourable occasions. As soon as 
the pote were sufficiently full of roots to hold 
the ball together they were potted into 8-inch 
pote, with compost made of loam and dung, 


size, beautiful oolour, and dense bloom on the 
berries, it would be herd to improve on It, and 
to anyone wanting a black companion Grape to 
Mnsoat of Alexandria, probably still the beet 
late white kind, I would say plant the Alicante, 
or, better still, inarch it on any strong growing 
kind. I do not think these good lata keeping 
sorts are so mnoh planted in private gardens as 


broken np by the hand, and the wire peg taken they deserve to be, for there is really very little 


from eaoh. They were plaoed near the glass 
in an intermediate house, and a stiok was put to 
each plant, the temperature of the house being 
55 degs. to 60 degs. by night, with 70 degs., 
75 degs. to 80 degs. by day, with a little air. 
When ready for potting, they were shifted into 
10-inoh pots, the same compost being need as 


difficulty about keeping them In good oendition, 
but there is a good deal of lose ae well as trouble 
in keeping thin-skinned Grapes after winter sets 
in. We have lately had delngea of rain, which, 
however welcome to the Vine-roots, make the 
operation of keeping Grapes rather difficult) but 
by growing these really late-keeping kinds and 


before, taken back to their old quarters, eaoh maintaining a little warmth in the pipes and a 


pot plaoed npon two bricks to allow free egress 
for water. 1 allowed them to grow to the top 
of the rafters, a distance of 8 feet, before pinoh- 
log. I then pinched the leading shcot of eaoh 


gentle circulation of air in the house, the berries 
will keep freah and sonnd for several weeks yet. 
I pat a oovering of straw over the Inside border, 
as it does good in two waye—viz , it keeps the 
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border from drying* and also keeps the atmos¬ 
phere of the house drier by stopping evapora¬ 
tion ; and another thing Is that it oheoks the 
dnst rising from the floor and settling on the 
berries. Great care should be taken to remove 
any berries that crack or turn mouldy, as they 
soon affeot others. Some ont their Grapes and 
bottle them at this time of year; but I like keep¬ 
ing them on the Vine until required for me, 
provided the house is not wanted for other 
purposes.—J. G., Gosport. 


A ONE-APPLE MAN. 

Extremes meet. We have found a man oontent 
with one Apple. For several years past we have 
deplored and done our best to show the bad 
state of our orchards and frnlt gardens. What¬ 
ever the cause, the way in British gardens is to 
have many kinds (some of them frequently not 
known to the Apple-grower) and to pay little 
attention to specially good sorts, the only ones 
which have tne least ohanca in the market. 
People who travel through the country and see 
the state of our oroharda and gardens must know 
that this is the case. There is no attempt to do 
what the Americans do so well—viz., to find 
out the fruit adapted to the country, the 
wants of the people, and their markets. We see 
that the Americans, in doing this, find fruits 
for other people besides themselves, and thou¬ 
sands of barrels of their Apples oome to our 
markets in a single day. Nurserymen’s fat 
oataloguet are partly to blame. Nurserymen 
continue to send out new kinds of Apples, 
frequently of little market or any other value, 
and the way is to oonsider the merits of per¬ 
haps several hundred varieties of Apples! 
Now this stops all progress. High merit in 
the Apple is a rare thing. If there are a dozen 
Apples of the highest class in England, that is 
the extreme number. The difficulty of culti¬ 
vating any kind well, or of having enough of it, 
ooours also under this system. If the gardeners 
or growers are oonfused by a great number of 
sorts sf different habits and neeas, they oannot, 
and they do not, turn their attention to the fruits 
that can be grown best in the situation. If they 
happen to nave a first-rate kind, very often 
they have it in suoh small quantity that It is 
soaroely worth gathering. The condition of 
things that we apeak of is well known to 
Oovent-garden salesmen, who are troubled 
greatly by the rubbish that the British grower 
often sends them, and which does not pay for 
its carriage. Visiting Mr. Anthony Waterer, at 
Knap Hill Nurseries, Woking, the other day, 
we found him happy over some very fine speci¬ 
mens of Oox’s Orange Pippin, and he grows this 
kind only. Well, that itself is a striking faot; 
but we, who have seen the way fruit-growers 
work in America, and see too muoh of the feeble 
maimer in whioh our people prepare to meet 
them, were in a position to appreciate his wis¬ 
dom. His Cox's Pippins were as big as Blen¬ 
heims generally are; and we oould not help 
thinking and saying that if this noble Apple were 
grown largely it would not be so easy for the 
Americans to flood our markets. Here we have a 
fruit beyond all doubt of the highest excellence ; 
only the best Amerloan Apples would equal it. 
It is handsome, it is good in form, splendid in 
oolour when well grown, like those shewn us by 
Mr. Waterer, and of the first size, though we 
oare nothing about size if the flavour is good. 
The prioe It brings in the market for good speci¬ 
mens is very high. If people are in the least 
serious about supplying our own markets with 
suoh an excellent and easily-grown fruit as the 
Apple, what they should do is to take a kind 
like this when they find their soil not unfit for it, 
and grow it in quantity for the market. There is 
nothlni 


the gatherings are suffioient to be remunerative. 
It should be grown by the aore, not by the tree. 
If it were sent in abundance to our markets, 
well-grown and sorted, there would not be 
much chanoe for foreign Apples, even of the 
best class. It might even be exported if the 
ports of the world were not shut against us. 
An Apple, unlike a Pear, often owes its fine 
quality to the climate it grows in. The famous 
Newtown Pippin only has its rare and high 
flavour in certain districts in America, and of 
late years has been hard to get at any price. 
The Pnohesse Pear, on the oonfjrary, has its 
Digitizes by 



fine quality in California as well as in Franoe; so 
that in this we have another reason for grow¬ 
ing on a large soale a fruit so fit to be seen on 
every table as the English Apple Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. We commend Mr. Waterer’s example 
to tne attention of our readers. Few know so 
muoh about the beautiful hardy trees for our 
climate and our gardens. In resolving to grow 
only this Apple in his nursery, he has helped 
to enforce the lessons above all others needed in 
British fruit oulture. They are, to cultivate 
only what we knew to be first-rate (not in 
looks, but in flavour), and to grew enough of it. 

Field, 

The Seckle Pew.— These who grow Pears 
to eat should not omit this from their list, 
for it Is a really beautiful fruit, rich in flavour 
and with a peculiar musky taste; but it does 
not produce large fruits, and size of late years 
has overoome all other good qualities. I am I 
well aware that size deserves consideration, but 
those who grow their own fruit ought to make 
the edible qualities of it one of the first con¬ 
siderations, and one really does not require all 
large kinds of Pears, or of any other kind of 
fruit, as it is oertainly preferable to have some 
rather below middle size than have to out them 
for juvenile parties and ether purposes where 
very large fruit would be out of plaoe. This 
beautiful Pear bears well as a bush or pyramid, 
and never fails to ripen well. It Is m season 
during November.—J. G., Hants. 

Styptic for Vines, Boses, &o.—I have 
made for my own use a cheap and effective 
styptlo to prevent bleeding, and think you 
might like to publish it for the benefit of the 
readers of Gardening. I send formula, and 
also two Vine shoots for your inspection. Take 
one part by weight of gum shellac, and two 
parts best black sealing-wax, the latter must be 
broken small; to these add as muoh pure or 
methylated spirits as will make the compound 
of the thiokness of oreaxn. When dissolved, 
apply this to the pruned surface with a small 
brush or thin piece of wood. If it is desired to 
keep it ready made for use at any time a small, 
wide-mouthed stoppered bottle must be used, as 
the spirit soon evaporates, and the stopper must 
also be greased, otherwise it would soon become 
a fixture. Two years since some wiseacre, 
writing in a gardening periodical, strongly re¬ 
commended painters’ knotting as a styptic, and 
I used it to one Vine, fortunately only one, as it 
killed all the wood left beyond the bud at prun- 
ning time, and what was worse, the bud as well. 

I write this as it may serve as a caution to 
others.—D octor, 

Espalier Gooseberries. —This method 
of training the Gooseberry is not so muoh prac¬ 
tised as it should be, though the advantages 
resulting from it are numerous. Some of the 
moot ohoioe varieties of this fruit are rambling 
in habit, exhibiting little tendenoy to form up¬ 
right growth, consequently the bearing wood is 
near the ground, so that the fruit is very liable 
to be destroyed by heavy rains. To preserve 
this fruit any length of time after being quite 
ripe, a free circulation of air is indispensable. 
This, I think, can best be secured by adopting 
the espalier mode of training.—F. 

Transplanting fruit-trees.— It is occa¬ 
sionally neoeasary to transplant comparatively 
large trees. I do not mean old trees, for 
I think it is never wise to move very old trees; 
even if they are healthy they arc exceedingly 
difficult to establish in a fresh position. I have 
often lifted the roots of oldish, full-grown trees, 
but that is a very different thing to moving 
them to a new position, where they will have 
to begin life again as it were. But though I 
should not reoommend old trees to be trans¬ 
planted, there need be no hesitation In moving 
any healthy, middle-aged trees—-say, for in¬ 
stance, in a wall of Fears or PeacheB, the 
branches of whioh are overlapping each other, 
by lifting out some of the trees, the others will 
have room to extend themselves, and all will be 
better for the change.—E. H. 

2622.—Vines.—The case is stated so dearly 
that I do not see room for any oonfllot of 
opinions as to what is best to be done. The 
small house should have two Vines—one Blaok 
Hamburgh and one Fosters Seedling. Make 
eaoh plant carry two rods, as there is just room 
enough for that number in a 12-feet spaoe, espe¬ 
cially for early forcing. In the other depart 


ment select one Muscat of Alexandria, one Mrs. 
Pinoe’s Muscat, and one Lady Downs's Seed¬ 
ling. From one of these you can take two rods, 
which will fill up the space. If you nae the 
Muscat of Alexandria first, the other two aorti 
may be kept until after Christmas, if desired. 
The wires on whioh the Vines are to be trained 
must be 16 inohes from the glass. If yon can 
do without Grapes until the permanent Vines 
get established, I advise you to do so, as the 
more room you give the young reds the stronger 
they will get, and the better crops they will 
carry when they come into full bearing. You will 
observe that for the late house I have allowed 
4 feet roof-spaoe for eaoh rod, whioh is Uttio 
enough.— Head Gardener. 

2595. — Forcing Strawberries. — The 
Straw berry-plants may remain plunged to the 
rims of the pots until wanted to commence 
forcing. In frosty weather shake some dry 
litter or Bracken over them to protect the pots 
from the frost It qnite depends on what time 
you want ripe fruit as to how long it will take 
to produce it. If foroing Is commenced early 
in January, it will take three weeks or a month 
longer than it will if yon do not begin until the 
middle of Maroh. You should bear in mind 
that very early foroed Strawberries do not bear 
such a good orop of fruit as later ones.— Head 
Gardener. 

Good Gooseberries —Having resolved 
to make a plantation of Gooseberries this 
season, I shall be glad if any reader «f Gar¬ 
dening will kindly give a list of the but 
varieties.—X. In answer to “ X I here¬ 

with append a list of Gooseberries, whioh will. 
I think, answer all his requirements, and will 
enable him to have this delirious fruit for i 
lengthened period:— 

Aston Hepburn, a small 


early variety, dark-green* 
lsh-yellow 

Broom Girl, large, early, 
greenish-yellow, very line 
flavour 

Early Sulphur, an early 
variety of medium size, 
very hairy, bright-yel¬ 
low 

Mount Pleasant, large, mid- 
season, greenish • yel¬ 
low 

Keepsake, large, early, 

whitish-green 

Topgallant, very large, 

mid • season, whitish- 
green 

Gretna Green, very large, 
early, dark-green, of ex- 
quieite flavour 

Green Globe, large, early, 
pale-green, of good 

flavour 

Roseberry, medium, mid- 
season, pale-green, excel¬ 
lent 

Langley Green, medium 
size, mid-season, light- 

f jreen, very hairy, exoel- 
ent 

Green Gage, medium, early, 
dull-green, good flavour 


Sir J. B. Warren, very 
large, late, red, very floe 
quality 

Roaring Lion, large, 
pale-red 

Lancashire Lad, large, mid- 
season, red, very hairy 
Ploughboy, red, emcMi, 
flavour first-rate, Isle 
Overall, email, laie, deep 
red, very hairy, keeps 
Rougn Red, red, bsb;, 
email, and of excelled 
flavour 

Starling, large, red, eerlji 
smooth, flist-rste 
Rifleman, red, hairy, lsrp. 

a good late variety 
Warrington, medium aiae, 
hairy, very late, red 
Scotch Jam, red, baby, 
•mall, of good flavour 
Hedgehog, medium re¬ 
late, pane-red 
Ironmonger, red, half7» 
good flavour 

Porcupine, small, mid-aw- 
son, white, very hair/, 
of exqoitite flavour 
Whitesmith white, baby. 

Snowball, white, hairy, 
medium, exoellent flavour 

P. 

2525.— Pinning Vines. —la pruning hh 
Vines “ Cantab ” had better follow the advi* 
often given in Gardening, and prune them in 
clone. He will find that the Grapea will ooma 
of muoh better quality, and the weight of the 
bunches will be more in proportion. I am very 
muoh afraid that he has spoilt his Vines for 
next 'season by allowing five or six laterals to 
one spur. I never allow more than two and 
seldom more than one lateral to a spur. It h 
next to impossible for the wood to mature pro¬ 
perly, unleu plenty of room la allowed for the 
leaves to develop and receive the full benefit of 
light and air, whioh are prime factors in grow¬ 
ing good Grapea. It will be the beat plan for 
** Cantab ” to an a very sharp knife, and 
away all shoots, except the one nearest the rod, 
pruning the remaining ahoot dose to the first 
bud from the base. The fluffy knob spoken of 
is a bud also, but unless the Vines were in first- 
class condition it would not be safe to trait to 
it for producing frnit. The first visible bad u 
the most to bs relied upon; the second is better 
looking, but often produces long stalks asd 
straggling bnnobes. The sooner the Vises 
are pruned the better now, so as to giro 
them a long rest previous to starting again. 
I should not attempt starting them before 
the first week in February, as they are evidently 
unfit for hard foroing after being crowded op in 
the manner described. I should mention thst 
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the rods ought to be not lesa than 3 feet apart, 
if there la plenty of room 4 feet would be better. 
It would be well worth while for “ Cantab ” te 
procure the assistance of a reliable gardener to 
prune hia Vines, or at least to put him in the 
way, for good Grapea are too valuable for Vines 
to be treated in a haphazard fashion, and a little 
expense in this way will amply repay him for 
hia trouble, and by constant attention to the 
artloloa on the subject in Gardening he may 
hope to be a successful Grape - grower.— 
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2590. — Celine Forestier Rose. —The 
advice given you not to prune your Rose, whioh 
you aay ia a luxuriant bush, is not quite correct. 
Where the shoots are much crowded you may 
out out some of the weakest ones, and shorten 
baok those which are left. If the plant has room 
to extend leave the strong shoots 18 inches long, 
and many of the buds on them will flower next 
year. Do not prune it on the same lioea as you 
would a Hybrid Perpetual, or you will out away 
the growth that produces the earliest and 
greatest number of flowers.—J. 0. C. 

2009.— Climbing Roses for a north 
Wall-—Try Gloire de Dijon Rose ; if that will 
not stand the oold draught there Is no other 
Rose but the Ayrshire that will. The varieties 
of the last mentioned Rose are rampant 
growers and very hardy. The best are Dundee 
Rambler, White, and Ruga, flesh colour. If 
it was my case and I was in any doubt about 
Roses thriving, I should plant the Evergreen 
Thorn (Crataegus Pjracantha), which is 
thoroughly hardy, and on a north aspeot is 
bright with berries all the winter. — Head 

GARDEN KB. 

2494. — Pruning Rose-trees. — Dwarf 

plants being, ot oouise, referred to, they may be 
cut down as low as you like in March, so that 
a few inches of the scion is left upon each plant. 


CUCUMBERS IN WINTER. 

The figure of the Cucumber-house which was 
given in Gardening for November 12th, p. 496, 
shows a design that is well adapted for the 
production of Cucumbers during the winter, as 
a lean-to form of house is far better than a 
•pan-roofed one, as the former gives more 
snelter ; consequently, there is less fluctuation 
in the interior temperature, whioh is a point of 
considerable importance. There are many who 
grow Cucumbers during the winter that do not 
meet with the suooess they might do because the 
house Is not efficiently heated. The surface of 
the heating medium is insufficient to keep up a 
regular temperature through all sorts of weather, 
and then oomes a break in the supply. To keep 
up a constant succession of fruit there should be a 
sufficient quantity of piping in the house to main¬ 
tain a good heat during a severe frost without 
having to heat the pipes to an objeotionable 
temperature to keep up the warmth, as when 
the pipes have to be over-heated a dry, arid 
atmosphere is created, whioh is very hurtful to 
the plants ; and Cuoumbers require the opposite 
condition to that to keep them healthy. They 
must have a moist and sweet air to grow in, or 
they will soon beoome a prey to red spider and 
other insects ; and these oonditions oannot be 
obtained in times of severe frost if the heating 
medium is unequal to its work. There are some 
other matters connected with thegrowth of winter 
Cucumbers to whioh I will also direct attention. 
With regard to soil, it should be rather light 
than heavy for winter work; half loam, one 
quarter leaf-soil, and one quarter rotten manure 
makes a suitable compost, and all these In¬ 
gredients are better if they are somewhat dry 
when mixed together. It is much better to 
have to moisten them a little after they are in¬ 
corporated than to use the materials wet. I 
know some cultivators who use one-third peat 
for winter Cucumbers for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing the compost sweet and open, but peat may 
be dispensed with where leaf soil is available; 
but if 1 had a choice of materials I should select 
fairly rotten turves from a pasture where the 
soil is neither too heavy nor too light. These 
should be well broken up but not sifted, as the 
fibrous part of the material is as valuable as 
the other. Add to this one-third of rotten 
manure, and a better compost for winter 
Cucumbers could not be desired. A depth of 
from 15 inches to 18 inches is ample material 
for the rcots to start in, and where th»re is a 
doubt about the bottom-heat being sufficient, 
1 foot in depth of soil is enough, as the thick- 
aess will increase as time goes on. This brings 
me to the subject of surf ace-dressing, which is 
a very important part of the detail of manage 
ment, because Cuoumbers require to be well fed 
to keep them in a fruitful condition, and in no 
other way can it be done sowell as by periodical 
top-dressings of some thoroughly stimulating 
materials. It is not necessaiy to begin sur 
face - dressing until the plants come into 
bearing, and not then if they are suffi 
ciently vigorous without it. It ia time 
enough to begin when the plants show signs 
of distress, if after the first few fruits are 
out the growth begins to get weaker, a top¬ 
dressing should be immediately applied. Some 
experienced growers u»e only good loam for 
this purpose laid all over the bed 1-Inch thick, 
but for the winter I prefer something lighter and 
richer—something that will encourage the roots 
to lay hold of it quickly and so stimulate the 
plants to increased vigour. Half loam and half 
rotten-manure (the latter passed through a 
coarse-mesh sieve) is my favourite material for 
top-dressing; an application of this mixture 
once in thtee weeks will maintain the plants in 
vigoroui health. 

Temperature —On this part of the subject it 
is necessary to say that the greatest care is 
requisite in regulating the degree of warmth. 
During the short days of midwinter the light ia 
at best but feeble as compared to that of midsum¬ 
mer, and unless the temperature is regulated by 
the amount of light the plants receive they will 
not remain long in a healthy condition. The night 
temperature ought not to exceed 60 degs., and 
during the shortest days it ought not to rise 
above 70 degs., unless the sun should raise the 
heat above that point. In foggy or wet 
weather, when tho sky is overcast, it is better 

Original from 
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BARRELLING APPLES. 

Visitors to Covent-garden Market cannot fall 
to have noticed that the Newtown Pippins and 
other Apples imported from America reach this 
country generally speaking in a remarkably 
perfeot condition. This ia owing to the faot 
that they have been so carefully packed in the 
barrels that no amount of rough usage with 
which they may meet during their joarney can 
possibly shake them loose to braise each other. 
For this purpose various kinds of presses are 
employed, worked by levers and screws. An 
effective and simple contrivance la the press 
shown in the engravings. There are two iron 
rods, one end of which is turned to form a claw 
to oatch under the bottom of the barrel. The other 
ends of these rods are fastened to the ends of a bar 
that is bent at right angles, whioh may be called 
the handle of the affair. There is a strong cross- 
head, whioh has a short rod at eaoh end. The 
lower ends of these rods are also attached to the 
handle bat a few inohea distant from the ends 
where the other rods are attached. The work¬ 
ing of the press will be readily understood from 
tho engravings. The daws catch under the 
lower edge of the barrel, and the cross piece, 
with a follower, goes across the head of the 
barrel. When it Is pat on the handle is 
upright, as shown in Fig. 1. It will be teen 


Fig. 2. Barrel press In operation. 


Bat the best plan for beds of dwarf Roses la to 
select the strongest shoots of the previous year's 
growth and peg their points down to the 
ground, arranging them evenly all over the bed, 
and cutting out only the old and weak wood. 
In this way the plants will bloom at almost 
every joint, and furnish the bed much better 
than if they are oat hard back.—B. C. R. 

- You may cut the Roses back a little now, so far aa 

regards the long, straggling shoots ; bat do not prune hard 
back till the end of Maroh. It will not hurt the Roses to 
prune to within a faw inches of the ground ; but the 
probabilities are th*re will then be a scarcity tf blossoms 
the nr xl season.—E. H. 

2612 — Dividing- Roses.— If the young shoots of Ihe 
Roses are strong enough to flow* r. you may cut away the 
eld ones Better dig them np and divide now, or as soon as 
the weather Is suitable ; but leave the pruning till the 
end cf March. Good yard-manure Is the best—E. R. 

Double Pritnulaa.— To succeed with this 
section of Primulas it is necessary that they 
should have more warmth than the single 
varieties. In the absence of this they make 
Uttle progress in the wiater season, and give 
comparatively few flowers. An intermediate 
temperature answers best for them, with the 
plants kept close to the glass in a light house or 
pit. Where they can be thus accommodated 
there are few things that give so good a return 
in the shape of a long succession of flowers that 
last much longer, either on the plants or when 
oat, than these of the single forms —T B. 


that by bringing down the handle a powerful 
leverage is exerted, the rods, whioh are caught 
by their claws under the bottom of the barrel, 
acting as falcrnms. The operator regulates the 
pressure by hU foot, while the hands are free to 
fasten in the head, as shown in Fig. 2 This 
press has the advantage of being light, all In one 
piece, and doing its work with a single motion. 


2508.—Liquid-manure. — The liquid-manure may 
with advantage be given to the roots of all kinds cf fruit- 
trees and Strawberries whioh need support. Uolees very 
btrong, It need not ba dilated, as the roots ara not very 
active now. and before ti reaches them the rains will 
probably dilute it sufficiently —E. H. 

2475 —Out Bulrushes. — To prevent cut Bnlrnihes 
from banting they should be dipped into boiling oil and 
then hang up to dry. Some people give them a ooat of 
oil paint when quite dry, and also paint the leaves green. 
— E. F. Morrison. 

2473.-Improving a lawn and r ravel paths.— 
If the walks were well made in the first instance, turning 
the gravel over now, putting it into shape, with a 
sprinkling cf fresh added, should, if rolled down hard, 
make a good, firm pith again. If the drainage ia bad, it 
should be put right, if new tmf oannot be had, top-dress 
the lawn with rich soil, and sow Grate seeds next Maroh. 
-E. II. 

2417. — Coke aehes for potting purposes. 
—Such material would be very unsuitable for potting, 
or, indeed, for any other purpose, except, perhaps, used as a 
plunging medium In the garden. The rougher parts, or 
cinders, either of ooke or coal, of the size of a Cob-nut, I 
have found form the best of drainage materia], and for 
this purpose are superior to crooks or anything else — 
BOR. 
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to let the thermometer nu down 4 deal, or 
5 degi. then to maintain the nanal figure. 
Advantage mutt always be taken of olear days, 
as well as when the weather is mild, to inoreaae 
the warmth daring the day, so that the plants 
may be enooaraged to grow when the outside 
conditions are favourable. As tbe days lengthen 
the temperature both by night and day may be 
Increased from 5 degs. to 10 degs., allowing a 
wider margin for the sun's Infiuenoe as the 
season increases. The bottom-heat should be 
steadily maintained at from 75 degs. to 80 degs. 

Watering and syringing. —Daring the dark 
days of winter the watering must be done very 
cautiously, or serious injury will be the result. 
The only reliable way of knowing whether the 
roots want water or not Is to examine the soil to 
a depth of 6 inohes. If dry, of course it must 
be watered, and sufficient must be given to 
moisten all the soil. The stronger the bottom- 
heat the more water it will want. At no 
time must the soil be allowed to get too dry, or 
the fruit will not swell properly. The condition of 
tbe surfaoe-soil in Cuoumber - houses is often mis¬ 
leading. Those who are advocates for much syr¬ 
inging or damping of the surface of the border 
will sometimes find that the aurfaoe is moist when 
a few inohes below it is quite dry. This is a 
state of things that must not be allowed to go 
on for many days, or a sudden collapse of the 
plants may be looked for should the sun act 
upon them suddenly after a dull time. When¬ 
ever the plants want water, it should be given 
them of the same temperature as the house. 
With regard to syringiog the plants, the less 
they have of it during dull and very cold 
weather the better, as all the atmospheric 
moisture wanted can be supplied by damping 
the floor and syringing the wails and other vacant 
places. As the days lengthen and the tempera¬ 
ture increases, a gentle shower with the syringe 
night and morning will do the plants good. 

Training and stopping thb growth —The 
plants should be oarried up with a single stem 
until they have made three leaves above the 
wires. The top of the plant may then be tied 
down, and the shoots which are made after this 
should be trained at equal distances over tho 
wires. When the first lot of shoots have 
extended about 13 Inohes from the stem they 
also must have the tops taken off. Tbe growths 
resulting from this stopping may, if desired, be 
allowed to oarry seme fruit, but It should not 
be many, as the plants will last longer in a 
fruitful condition if they are only lightly 
cropped when young. I prefer to see a good 
portion of the wires covered with growths before 
they are allowed to oarry many fruit. As a 
matter of foot, if the plants are fruited too 
young they do not extend very fast while the 
fruit Is swelling. Very little stopping will be 
necessary until the daylight increases, and 
during tbe shortest days every leaf should be 
preserved. 

Ventilating.— Air must be admitted cau¬ 
tiously at all times, especially during frosty or 
oold windy weather, but it will be very weaken¬ 
ing to the plants if the air is not changed once 
a-day. For a great part of the winter the top 
ventilators only should be opened, but advan¬ 
tage should be taken of every mild day to give 
a little in the front; but if the top apertures 
are opened for three or four hours in the middle 
of the day, that will be sufficient to ohange 
the internal air, whioh is all the plants require 
to keep them in health. The best sort to grow 
for winter is a true btook of Rellisson’s Telegraph. 

Growing Cncumbera and Toma¬ 
toes* —The description often given in Gar¬ 
dening of how to grow Cucumbers and 
Tomatoes has been so explicit, and I have been 
so saoceseful, that I send you the result, as 
some other amateur may care to attempt what 1 
have done. I live in a London suburb, and 
have two very small lean-to greenhouses. I 
have no experienced gardener, but a clever man, 
formerly a carpenter, has, with the assistance 
of Gardening, done all I require. I started 
in the early spring six plants of Cucumbers from 
mixed seeds, of which two were Telegraph. The 
plants were placed on a small hotbed. On the 
19sh of April I cat my first Cuoumber, and 
by the end of October I had cut 260; some 
measured 8 inohes in diameter, and were 
23 inohes long. W ith regard to the Tomatoes, 
1 also started ’See^ of different, sorts, and 
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placed them in four wine-oases, three in eaoh; 
that gave me twelve plants. I plaoed twelve 
other plants in large Chrysanthemum pots, 
one in each, and I trained these Tomato- 
plants along the roof of the cool greenhouse. On 
the 15th July I out my first Tomatoes, and 
by the 7th of November I had cut 700 
Tomatoes of all sizes, weighing between 95 lb. 
and 100 lb. My neighbours say, How oonld 
yon eat snoh a number ? I can only add that 
if they would try and cook their Cuonmbers 
according to the number of ways tried abroad, 
they would find no difficulty in using even 
double the qnantity. Tomatoes, too, either 
oooked alone or with other vegetables, are a 
great boon to the English housekeeper. There 
are many small greenhouses left more or lees 
empty in the summer, when bedding plants 
have been turned out, which a clever amateur 
might turn to use by following olosely the ex¬ 
tremely clear directions given from time to time 
in Gardening.—Author Of “Wholesome 
Cookery.” 

2616. — Onions not keeping.—The Po¬ 
tato or underground Onion is, as a rule, not a 

5 ood keeper, going off some years In the manner 
esoribea. I only grow each year sufficient 
for early use, for which purpose they are very 
usefnl, as they get ripe a considerable time be¬ 
fore the earliest raised from seed. Instead of 
the old-fashioned plan of planting on the shortest 
day, plant the first week in November. This 
year some of them had begun to sprout when 
planted, so I intend next year to try the experi¬ 
ment of planting in Ootober at the same time as 
Hyacinths and Tulips are planted.—L. C. &. 

2586.— Soiling a Mushroom - bed. — 
•• Constant Reader ” doee not state whether he 
is using the short manure alone or with soil to the 
proportion of two-thirds mannre — I presame 
he means in a short state. I make np my bed 
and allow the heat to fall to 90 degs., when I 
insert the spawn, as I find it better to spawn at 
this temperature, when sure that it is on the 
fallj I then allow It to fall to 85 degs., which 
it does in about three days, when I oover it 
with 1 inoh of fine mould, treading well down. 
The object of the soil being kept off for a few 
days Is to prevent a rapid rising of the heat; the 
spawn is then burnt, and the result is no Mush¬ 
rooms. For this reason I make my bed cone- 
shaped, so that if the heat is too great, it rises 
to the top and does little or no barm. “ Con¬ 
stant Reader ” ought not to keep the soil off for 
mere than a week after spawning. He oannot 
do better than follow the instructions so plainly 
given by Mr. Hobday In Gardening.— G. Fox 
Allen. 

-Certainly it is not wise to defer putting 

on the soli at the time the bed is spawned, 
especially to delay doing so for a few weeks. 
I expect and do piok Mushrooms in a few weeks 
after spawning; but a few weeks being a vague 
expression, I may say that, as a rnle, Mush¬ 
rooms should be large enough for use in six 
weeks after the bed is spawned and the soil 

K t on. Bat the time the bed oomes into full 
aring depends upon the season of the year and 
the temperature whioh snrronnds it. My role 
Is to put in the spawn when the heat in the 
bed deolinee to 85 degs. and put on the soil 
directly.— Head Gardener. 

2496.—Tomatoes and Cucumbers.— 
The Cucnmbers and Tomatoes may be grown in 
the same temperature, but they will not anooeed 
if they rob each other’s light. And I believe 
it will pay better to have the house all Tomatoes 
or all Cucumbers. I have a lean-to where 
Tomatoes and Cuoumbers are growing together 
in winter, and they do fairly well. The Cucum¬ 
bers are planted in a narrow pit along the front, 
and the Tomatoes are planted in boxes on the 
baok shelf and are trained downwards till the 
Cuonmbers are met. then eaoh is confined to its 
osn position.—E. H. 

-It Is by no means a good plan to attempt 

to grow both crops in the same house, for though 
it can be done it will be found in the end more 
profitable to stick to one thing, and grow it 
well. Cuonmbers require too much heat and 
moisture to suit Tomatoes, and these need more 
air than the Cuonmbers like. I should advise 
the house being ereoted at once, and as soon as 
It is finished, say at Christmas (or before, if pos¬ 
sible), sow some seed of a good early Tomato, 
snoh as the Large (market) Red, grow the plants 
on qnlokly, plant out early in February, and if 


fruit oan be gathered in April or May—whioh 
ought to be done with snffioient heat at com¬ 
mand—it will bring a good price and pay better 
than Cuonmbers, unless fancy prises oan be got 
for these.— B. C. R. 


FORCING TURNIPS. 

Will you please to tell me if I oan foroe on 
Tnrntps in pits in a similar manner to Carrots, 
Potatoes, and Radishes ? If so, how is it done, 
and what are the best sorts for the purpose?— 
Early Turnip. 

Yes; Turnips oan be forced on early, and 
the following is a good plan of doing so—viz., 
sow the seed at tne end of January or the 
beginning of February in pits or frames in a 
few inohes of soil plaoed on a slight hotbed. 
After the soil has germinated the plants should 
be thinned oat moderately—say. from 3 inobei 
to 4 inohes apart, and a comfortably warm, 
well-ventilated atmosphere should be kept up 
in the frames, air being admitted whenever the 
weather is favourable. Suooeasional sowings 
may be made on hotbeds without frames, select¬ 
ing a sonny warm spot in the garden, and taking 
out trenches 18 inohes deep and about 6 feet 



Early French Forcing Turnip. 


wide, and of any length, firmly filling them with 
fermenting mannre; over this place a coating of 
soil and roll it or beat it solid with the baok of 
a spade ; then sow the seed, slightly covering It, 
and finish off by again beating the soil down 
firm. Fix some hoops of Hazel-sticks over th« 
bed; these oan be covered with mats, and in 
hard frosty weather some strawy Utter should 
be added to the covering. If the weather Is 
mild the mats should be let down every day, so 
as to admit light to the young plants, and as 
soon as It oan be done remove toe mats from 
over the bods and leave them erect round tbs 
•ides to ward off oold winds. Excellent early 
Turnips can be grown in this manner. The best 
kind for forolng is the long Frenoh Forcing Tur¬ 
nip, here figured, so largely grown by the Frenoh 
market-gardeners, and other good early kinds 
of round Turnips are the White and Red Strap- 
leaved American Stone, Early White Patch 
Stone, Milan Purple-top Strap leaved, and the 
Early Purple-top Munich. 


2495. — Cropping a email kitoben 

garden.— As yon have already planted Cab¬ 
bages, Lettuces, Spinach, and Celery, the main 
efforts for the next two months should be oon- 
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centra ted upon the plote of land now vacant, 
and to seek by trenching and deepening to make 
the aoil ai fertile as possible and in fine order 
for planting next spring. Abont the end of 
Jannary a good piece of the prepared land 
might be sown with short top Radish. Another 
good patoh with American Wonder Peas. The 
Radish-bed should be oovered with straw, to be 
opened up every sunny day to let in the 
warmth. Early in February plant the warmest 
border in the garden with a good early kind of 
Potato. Early Cauliflowers, if plants oan be 
rabed or obtained, may be set out early in 
April. Lettuce seeds, to form a succession, 
should be sown two or three times between the 
1st of February and the lit of May. Early 
Horn Carrots and Parsley should be sown as soon 
as the soil has reoeived sufficient warmth from 
the sun to germinate the seeds. Summer Spinach 
Is not much of a paying crop, but Rhubarb very 
often pays. After the Potatoes come off plant 
late Cauliflowers, or sow Turnips, or plant out 
Leeks immediately. Sow Onions in March and 
aaain in August. Plant Vegetable Marrows in 
May.—E. H. 

2617 — Potatoes for a light soil. —I 

should say, from the information given in this 
oase, that you have to deal with the soil of an 
old garden which has grown tired of producing 
Potatoes. Such instances are not unusual, for 
aooording to the description of the soil, it ought 
to produce tubers of the finest quality for eating. 
If you have tried the varieties of the Asbleaf 
type and failed there is not much hope that 
other sorts will be of any use. Try Beauty of 
Hebron for the earliest, old Fortyfold for second 
early, and Oovent-garden Perfection for a late 
supply. In the case of the two last-named sorts, 
there are not two more mealy or better flavoured 
Potatoes grown. Beauty of Hebron is not 
always first-class, but it is generally good in 
light soils. — Practical. 


BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

_ g OSSttO M. —t nHs and answers an inserte d In 
SABDisnra free of days if mmtspondsnts follow the rules 
Mrs laid down for (Mr guidanee. AU oommunioationefor 
insertion should be dimly and mnoittHu written on one 
elds qf (he paper only, and addressed to ike Bonos of Gab- 
Msnra, 87, Southampton-street, Oovent-garden, London. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of (he sender an required in addition to 
ana designation he may desire to be used in the paper. 
When mors than one query ie sent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper . Unanswered querist should be 
repeated. Correspondents should boar in mind that, as 
flABDsraro has to bo tent to press tom time in advance of 
date, they eannot always be replied to in (ho issue imme¬ 
diately following tils receipt of their communieatione. 

Answers f which, with the exception of wot at eannot 
meU be classified, will be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observation* permit, 
(he correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, tods, 
and ms ant vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
tarn question may often bs very useful, and (hoes who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their sspsri- 
ones is gained. Correspondents who refer to articles Inserted 
in Gardehmg should mention (he number in w hick (hey 
appeared. 

2666. —Pruning Roses.—win someone please to give 

me a few hints on pruning dwarf and standard Roses ?_ 

Yoon a Gardens*, 8. Devon. 

2667. —Common Bracken. — Will any reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me wiiere I oan procure this for 
plant protection?—H arndbn. 

2668. — Oox’s Orange Pippin Apple.-I should be 
glad to know the best method of cultivation for thte 
Apple, If eome experienced fruit-grower would pleese to 
Inform me.—I rbntham. 

2669. — Planting flower-beds.—I have all my 
flower-beds at present planted with bulbs for spring- 
blooming. When they sre over what oould 1 have ready 
to r*place them ?— Ignoramus. 

2670. —Plants for a ball.—Can anyone give me the 
namea of lome plants that will do well in a hail which is 
rather cold and not very light. Would India-rubber 
plants do well ?—Subscriber. 

2671. —OQltare of Freesias. —Will someone please 
to cay when Is tfao best time to plant these, the kind of 
soil necessary, and mode of culture generally? Will they 
do In a oool greenhouse?—N ovice. 

2672. —Culture of winter Heliotrope (Tursllagd 
fragrans).—Will any brother reader of Gardening kindly 
give a note on growing this plant, also the time of year 
for planting and mode of propagation ?—A 1. 

2673 —Plants for outdoor vbbgs la winter.—I 
should like so know what plants would best suit to fur¬ 
nish vases out-of-docre to stand the winter—not shrubs; 
I would like something like Yuccas?—W. Smith. 

2074. — Flowering Chrysanthemums In a 
verandah —I have a verandah with an open front ftolng 
west. The top and two sides are glazed with frosteu 
glass ; the back is the wall at the end of a drawing- room. 
1 wish to know if I oould successfully flower Chrysanthe- 
mums there, or whether it would bo too cold ?— Young 
Gardener, 8. Devon. /' 
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2676-Sweet-smelling hardy annuals.—Win 
someooe kindly give ms a list of about two dozen good 
sweet-smelling hardy annuals for the open border, 
together with their heights and oolours ?— Siuntesbury. 

267a.—Pompone Chrysanthemums for hut- 
ton-holes.— will any reader 01 Gardening kindly in¬ 
form me cf the twelve best Pompon Chrysanthemums to 
M° r burton ‘ hof8 ' llgbt-ooloured ones preferred? 

2677. —Soot for a lawn and flower garden.— 
Will a l'ght covering of soot, on a small lawn. Improve 
the oonditloa of the Grass; and oan soot b# used with 
advantage In a flower garden, and if sov should it bo dug 

in ?-0. F. D. 

2678. —Plante for a north greenhouse—will 
someone kindly give me a list of plants, flowering or 
otherwise, likely to suooeed in a greenhouse 12 feet by 
6 feet in a north aspect, with a temperature of about 
66 dogs. ?—A. H. 

2679 —Plante for a cottagers’ show.—I shall be 
1 glad if someone will kindly give me the names of seme of 
the best kinds for a oolleoiion of cottagers' greenhouse 
plants for an exhibition which takes plaoe about the end 
of July next.—D erbyshire. 

2680. — Clematis under trees.—will this plant 
thrive successfully on an archway under trees in London? 
If so, please will someone give the name of the best kind 

| for that purpose, if It would not be successful, what 
olimber would be the best to try 7—Novics. 

2681. — Culture of the Cape Gooseberry (Physalis 
edulls).—I have lately ocme Into possession of one o 1 these 
plants. I am deslrlous of knowing all about its culture 
ana good or bad qualities, If someone will klnaJy en¬ 
lighten mo on the matter.—H. B. March. 

2682. —History of the Pansy.—Would someone 
kindly Inform me how ana where I oould obtain the best 
information regarding the history of the Pansy ? I wish 
for particulars as to its early history and the vailous 
stages of its Improvement?— Constant Reader. 

2688.— Sowing Paney-s»ea la a greenhouse.— 
Will someone kindly tell me if It Is too late to sow Pansy- 
seed in a greenhouse now for late spring-blooming—the 
temperature in it Is kept from 40 degs. to 60 degs —and 
what Is the best kind to sow ana the best boil 10 sow it 
in?— Sausagi. 

2684 —Plante for a email greenhouse —I am 
having a small, heated greenhouse put up. 16 feet by 
12 feet, and 1 should bo glad if someone would give me a 
Uat c f the most suitable plants to fill It wish, mad a few 
details as to their culture and the temperature required. 
—Ignoramus. 

2636.—Excluding froet from a cold frame.— 
Would any reader of Gardening kindly tell me the best 
means of excluding frost from a small, oold frame filled 
with Calceolaria outtlnga, which are damping off 7 Would 
a paraffin lamp be useful, and is It safe?—A Failure or 
Three Winter*. 

2686. — Flowers and rabbits.— All the flowers in 
my garden (Roses and S«eel Williams exoepted) have been 
eaten by rabbits this summer and autumn. I took pos¬ 
session of the plaoe lass March. I should like to know 
what other flowers I oan grow that the rabbits will not 
touoh.— Amblebide. 

2687. —Arranging a flower-bed —Will someone 
please to tell me now I oould beat plant a border In the 
tpring, so aa to make a good effeot, with Coleus, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Henry Jaooby, Happy Taought, and Arthur 
Regers, and Lobelias? The border Is 4 feet wide, and 
about 80 feel long.— S. Devon. 

2688. —Chlmney-plaat (Campanula pyramid alls).— 
I have a quantity ot strong seedlings of inla plant sown 
In Maroh last. Should I allow them to got to rest now or 

* row them on during the winter? oid root refused to 
owsr this year, and has made very little growth. Shall 
1 re-pot it and in what compost?— amatbur. 

2889.— Chrysanthemums for outdoor culture 
—I have Msdtme O. Deegrange, white, and Gillen- 
Madamo C. Deegrange. Are there any other early-flowerlug 
varieties of Chrysanthemums similar to the above in form 
and habit, but of different colours, suitable for outdoor 
cultivation ? I have no glass. Should like the names of a 
few. If there are such.—A. G. 

269a — Mushroom growing. — I have a dark 
room, which Is used for lumber. The pipes from a hot- 
water apparatus run on one side and end of Ik The heat 
ranges from 60 degs. to 60 degs. Oan 1 grow Mushrooms 
In it; If so, how shall 1 prooeed ? I have tiled to do so, but 
the spawn dries up. Ctnl grow th^m in boxes 20 inohes 
deep and 3 feet by 2 feet?-F G. (Amatbur). 

2691 —Privet for a hedge.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what kind of Privet is best to form a garden 
hedge, required to bo very oloee and 6 feet or 7 feet high ? 
How to prepare the ground and best time and how to plant, 
and the distance between each plant 7 The hedge will be 
protected on the field side by Iron railings; soli, olay; 
position, East Northumberland.— North Country. 

2692 —Drying manure for a Mushroom-bed. 
—Can anyone kindly Inform me howto dry manure for a 
Mushroom-bed when it la supplied too wet through tx- 
posure to rain, and having no oonvonienoe to prepare it 
under oover ? The heap la about two and a half loads, and 
•tacked up to between 6 feet and 6 feet high. What Is the 
best way to keep the wet eff it in she heap ? - J. W. Clark. 

2693 —Growing Ohryeanthsmums.— Will some 
readtr of Gardening klndjy tell ms how to grow Chrys¬ 
anthemums, so as to have nice bu«hy plants with mode¬ 
rately-sized blooms? The plants I have grown this year 
are not well-shaped, eome of the blanches being a foot or 
more taller than others. I have just inserted some 
cuttings, and placed them in a oJd vinery.— Young 
Gardener, 8. Devon. 

2694.—Vine-growing.— I have a span-roofed green¬ 
house that f sees south, which Is occupied with Cucumbers 
la summer. I should like to grow a Vine on the end of the 
same that faces west, the size cf which is 12 fcet wide and 
9 feet high. C iuld I do so wish any suocese ? The bed 
would al 0 have to faoo week The house Is in the open 
country,and gets the son all day. I should be glad of the 
nameof the best sort. Is il now too late to plant?— 
Derbyshire. 


2695.—Good kinds of Gladiolus.—Will someone 
kindly give a list of twelve varieties of Gladiolus, really 
good ones, ana not very expensive ?—A 1. 

2690.—Dividing Begonia tubere.-I saw It stated 
reoently In gardening that Begonia tubers started into 
growth oould be divided like Potatoes with an eye to each 
portion and would succeed. I should be very glad to 
know if anyone has been suooessful with this plan.— 
Teikktis. 


2697. — Rotten manure for potting.— I frequently 
notloe In ansae ring queries as to making up potting soils 
it Is recommended to add a certain proportion ol rotten 
manure lrom a ipent hotbed or Cucumoer-fiame. As I 
have neither of these, I shall be g'ad il someooe will In¬ 
form me what la oonaidered to De rotten manure If I 
put, s*y, half-a-dozen palls of horse-dung in a heap, and 
allow it to remain for three or six montns, will that then 
be omeldired rotten and suitable for potting?-J ohn. 

2698. — Climbing Roe©.—I ‘have lately planted a 
Glolre de Dijon Rose to climb outside the wall of my 
greenhouse (oool house, exoept an occasional fire in frosty 
weather), and brought a shoot ioto the house through a 
hole knocked In toe walL Will someone kindly say— 
1, Whether I have done right In planting it la the border 
outside the house rather than intide; 2 , Having planted 
it outside, should the stem be oovered up with mattii g 
Aa, to proteot it from frost ? I should state that the Rose 
was previously In a pot In a oool house.— Novice. 


2699. -The Douglas Fir (Able* Doug!aei).-Caii any- 
one kindly give me some information about this Fir Two 
years ago l out about 6 aorea of Larch, about 850 fees to 
900 feet above the sea on the Ootswold Hills. Toe Larch 
grew remarkably well, but as it Is not advisable to plant 
Larch after Larch, I want to know whether the Douglas 
Fir would be likely to do well In such a position- and 
whether It is likely to make a good timber tree ’ Does 
it grow qulokly, and will it stand an exposed place? If 
the Douglas Fir oannot bs recommended I should be 
glad to know what would probably be the beat tree to 
plank— N. F. Davies. 

.. 2700 —Digging in weeds. -Oan someone kindly en¬ 
lighten me upon the following matter?—How is It that 
gardeners always dig In the weeds when trenohlrg the 
flower-beds In the autumn? Invariably I find that 
whether he is the head gardener or jobber the weeds— 
Obiokweed and Dandelion—are dug In the soil to come up. 
as I tell them, again next year. They assure me, cn rel 
monstrating, that digging them in in that way they rot 
and aot as manure. Sorely the seed-vessels are just as 
sound as ever, and weeds oome up again in douole the 
number next year. My idea is they ought to be raked 
out first and burnt, or destioyed in some way, before tits 
ground Is dog up again.— A. Dick. 

2701.— Unnealtny Bouvardlae.-l bought some 
stock plants of these last November, and they were then 
about finishing their flowering. 1 took outtings, and planted 
them about the end of June In a frame, potted them up In 
the middle of August, when many had brown, discoloured 
leaves, withered at the top. By the beginning of October 
many had finished blooming In the greenhouse, and my 
hopts of having them In flower at Christmas vanished. I 
cut most of them down to 4 Inohes frem the root, and 
they are sprouting out again in a temperature of from 
60 degs to 60 degs. Others I nipped back after flowering, 
and the result Is a branch oovered with dead leaves. Ota 
anyone kindly Inform me what has caused all this ? Iam 
growing them in a small stove ranging from 56 degs. to 
70 degs. of beak— Oil. 


2702 —Painting hot-water pipes.-I should bo 
glad if someone can kindly give me any informatUtt re¬ 
specting the painting of hot-water pipes. Soma fsw 
months ago I bad a contract to paint a large conservatory 
and the pipes, which are laid below the fleor and covered 
with an open grating, were painted with one cast of blaok 
only ; about oue-half ol them were done—just those that 
could be seen. My oustomer informs me that slnoe the 
painting has been done that he oannot keep any flowerieg 

S lants In the house, and also said if a plant was taken 
ito it in fall bloom In two or three days It would die off. 
I beg to state I have been in business many yean, and 
have painted several houses in a similar manner, and also 
the pipes, and have never had any oomplalnta ol this kind 
before. Is It pocslble that the painting of the pipes with 
ordinary paint would oiuss this mischief to happen ?-E. 

PlCKFORD. 


2703.— Defective OamelUa-buds. —1 have four 
Camellias-trees In pots sunk about one-third the depth of 
the pot in the ground against a south wall. They are under 
glass with sliding eashes In front. Three of the plants do 
well and give splendid blooms, but the other one—the 
blooms of which are a deep red, and the leaves pointed 
—seldom brings to perfect Ion more than one or two 
blooms; the buds as soon as formed show the tips turning 
nearly black and very hard, while some increase to full ilzs 
but do not open. There are generally about fifty blooms 
upon each tree. The foliage of all is of a dark-green 
oolour, and healthy-looking. The roota are never allowed 
to get dry. They are shaded from hot sun in summer, 
and carefully syringed and watered ; and the faulty plant 
was rs-potied two years since, but still oontlnues defective. 
No artificial heat is used; manure-water and soot-water 
given oooaaionally. Should like to know the oauee and 
oure?— Camellia. 


three dezdo Single Dahlias this season of the beet kinds I 
could prooure In a border which I made last year. I dug 
it out to the depth of 18 Inches, and filled It with good 
fibrous virgin soil, and to each plant-1 gave two spadefuls 
of rotten horse-manure, wbich I chopped up with the 
soil. A number cf my plant) did not bloom ; the flower- 
buds formed, and got to a good site, but did not expand. 
The foundation of my garden Is well drained with old 
mortar, brioks, &o , and during the whole of the season 
the soil bos been lighk whether it was rain or fair; and In 
suoh soil as this I expeoted the tubers won d take up quite 
clean. The tubers of the Dahlias are also cankery, whioh 
I suppose is from the tame cause as the disease on the 
plants. If I cannot remedy it, I foar I must discontinue 
growing Dahlia); therefore, will tomeone kindly inform mo 
what will be a good remedy to apply ? Will lime, sand, 
soot, or salt bs benefits! ? Will a thorough soaking of 
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To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

*706.— Fern fronds withering.— I have soma few 
pole of Ferae of various kinde standing on the oonnter of 
a London railway refreshment room. After being there 
for a short time the fronds ohange colour and slowly 
wither away, oaused, no doubt, by the vitiated air. Can 
you please tell me it there are any means by which they 
could be preserved 7 —Fbrn* 

[The fronds qf Ferns qf almost all kinds wfO wither 
taken the plants are placed in sueh a position as that 
above mentioned, and we know qf no reliable means of 
preventing it. The best plants for sueh a purpose would be 
the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra Ixsrida) and its variegated 
var'.e'y ; Siebold'e evergreen AraHa (Aralia Sieboidi), Dra¬ 
caena ludivisa and oongeeta, and , if Perns must be used, 
then try the Golden Polypody (Pklebodium aureum), and 
Pterie serrulata, P. erotica, and P. eretiea albo-lineata] 

2706 — Wintering Jerusalem Artichokes.— 
May these Artichokes be left in the ground through the 
winter without being damaged by frost f It they should 
he taken up now, piease say how they may best be stored 
for cooking purposes, and also for next year’s seed.— 
O. 8. K. 

[The Artichokes had better be taken up now, and should 
be stored for the winter in exactly the same manner as 
Potatoes are treated .] 

2707.—Leaved of the Parlonr Palm (Aspi¬ 
distra) turning brown.— Can you kindly tell me the 
reason why tbs leaves of the plant (1 am ignorant of name), 
a leaf of whloh I enclose, go brown and die off} It was 
bought in the spring at a florist’s, and did well for some 
aim* ; hot now all the leave* young and old, are more or 
leei In the sariae oondltlon as the enolosed one is. I should 
like to know s remedy.—A E. P. 

[The leaf sent was one of the variegated form of the 
Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida variegata). You do 
not say if the plant is indoors or has been allowed to re¬ 
main outside; if so, it has been frozen, and that is the 
cause of the mischief complained of. If it ie indoors, 
then probably it has been allowed to suffer Jor want of 
water at the roots, or the soil in the pot is exhausted. Re¬ 
pot it in the spring in some good soil , and when it is 
growing freely give it occasionally a little weak and clear 
guano-water. Some given now about once a-week would 
do good) 

270S —Zonal Pelargonium flowers not open¬ 
ing.— I have a small lean-to greenhouse, and in it 1 have 
a lot of winter-flowering zonal Pelargoniums, and whleh I 
keep at a temperature of from 46 dags, to 66 dsgs. Half 
the buds on the trusses op*n well and bright; but after a 
fortnight or so they get feded and shrivel op, and half 
refuse to open at all 1 heat it with a brick flue. 1 en¬ 
close a flower, and If yon ooufd tell me the reason of the 
failure 1 ahonld feel muoh obliged.—O. J. 

[The trues of flower of a zonal Pelargonium sent did 
not appear to be unhealthy in any way. The probable 
reason of the mischief complained of u that the atmos¬ 
phere of the house ie close and stuffy. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums require a comfortably warm house to flower in at 
this season of the year; but it should be welt ventilated, 
especially if heated by a brick flue, as the heat so gene¬ 
rated ie nothing Wee so congenial to plant life as that from 
hot-water pipes.) 

2700.— Azalea losing Its leaves.—I have an Azalea 
that has always been a healthy specimen up to now. 
Borne weeks ago. after reading your description of thripe 
in Gardbmimo, I found several on my plant, and, if er 
washing it repea tea ly with warm Tobacco and Qoassla- 
water, I oan see no trace* of the Insects; bnt lot* oi leave s 
ate failing eff. None fell while the thripe were on them ; 
bat this has ooourrsd slnoe washing the plant. Is It 
usual for an Azalea to abed Its leaves at this time of year, 
as 1 think it did last year; or is it the thripj that have 
erased It? My greenhouse Is kept at about 46 dega. at 
night, rather nigh; but I am nursing the Primulas on, 
as you advised me to do two weeks ego— Phabmact. 

[It is not an unusual thing for a greenhouse Azalea to 
shed a portion of its foliage at this season of the year, and 
does no harm, unless it u caused by overdryness of the 
soil at the roots. The soil should be kept just moderately 
moist, and the plant should stand in the coolest place in 
the greenhouse.) 

2710 — Unhealthy leaves on an India-rubber- 
plant —1 send you a small portion cut from a leaf cf an 
India-rubber-plant. Will you kindly tell me the name of 
the ioseots it farting it, end how to get rid cf them ? The 
older leaves are the ones attaoked, and are beocmlng 
cracked soroee, andnaten at the edges end tips, the por- 
tloos affected turning brown. The plant has always been 
kept well syringed, end has grown 10 or 11 leaves this 
summer. What temperature should these plants have 
during winter, and how are they propagated ?—J. W. 8. 

[The portion qf leaf sent was not affected in any way 
that ice could see by insects; it had merely decayed ae 
portions of the oldest leaves will on the plants in question 
at this season of the year. The temperature in winter 
should range from 65 degs. to GO degs. They sere propa¬ 
gated by cuttings and single eyes in the spring. These 
should be inserted in sandy peat soil, and should be kept 
in a good, close, and moist heat, and then they soon strike 
root.) 

2711 — Unhealthy Bose leaves*— I enclose three 
Rose leaves; on tho front they are discoloured and on the 
baok rf them Is a black insect, as I suppose it Is. Will 
von please tell me what they are and how to treat them 7 
The roof of the greenhouse Is washed over with lime. I 
find this oomee off and drops on So the plants. Does this 
hurt them, if so please sey beet way to get It off, end if e 
pale-green paint would be the thing, and does It hurt to 
syringe the plants In oold weather?— Few Blanchard. 

[The Rose leaves sent toere infested with green-fly. 
Fumigation with Tobacco is the best remedy. Wash the 
coating of lime clean off the roof now, and do not apply 
any other permanent shading until the summer, because 
every ray of light is of value now. Discontinue the use 
of the syringe now unless the plants are in heat, and even 
then %tv not much required at this season.) * 
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2712 — Wintaring bedding Pelargoniums. — 
Will you please Inform me if I am doing right with my 
bedding Pelargoniums? They are hung up by the roots 
with leaves upon them, ae taken out of the ground. They 
seem to be shrivelling very muoh. They are in a oellar, 
oool, dry, and which gets very little light.—T. R. 

[Bedding Pelargoniums ■often winter quite well treated 
as yours are. They would be sure to shrivel a good deal, 
but not sufficiently so to destroy life. If frost and damp 
are carefully excluded from the cellar, most qf the plants in 
question should Hve through the winter.) 

2718. — Camellia bads falling ofl.-i had a strong 
Camellia brought over from Sweden In the summer of 
1886, when It had a great number of buds on. I have kept 
it In a conservatory looking northwards, and whloh never 
gets any sun. I do not give It muoh water. The buds 
have dropped off bath last year and this, end 1 am not 
suooestf ol enough to get any flowers. It has mads several 
fresh leaves, but has never flowered. Will you be kind 
enough to advise me what to do so as to get ft to flower? 
V. L. W. 

[The most probable reason of the Camellia in question 
losing its flower-buds is that it is dry at the root. If you 
give water in driblets, that is almost sure to be the reason. 
Examine the state of the soil in which it is growing, and, 
if found to be dry a little way beneath the surface, set the 
pot In a tank or tub of water over its rim, and let it re¬ 
main for some time, so that every portion qf the soil con¬ 
tained therein is thoroughly soaked. If the plant could 
be placed in a sunny position during winter and spring, 
it would probably do better. Occasional waterings shoula 
be given it qf clear, weak soot-water, and if should be re¬ 
potted in the spring, if the vet containing it is well filled 
with roots.) 

2714 —Pot roots Of Dahl 1*8.—I often notioe In 
oetelogoes and advertisements of Dahl lee that pot roots 
are mentioned. Will you be to kind ae to inform me what 
are pot roots, end are they preferable to plants produoed 
in the ordinary way, and why are they preferable?— 
Jno. Hummbrston. 

I" Pot-roots" of D Alias are very late spring-struck 
cuttings that are allowed to remain in their pots during 
the summer, and stored away in a dry place in winter. 
The advantages of the “ pot-roots ” consist mainly in the 
fart, that they furnish strong plants early in the season, 
and, consequently, flower earlier than spring-struck cut¬ 
tings do.) 

2716 —Orchids for a oool temperature.—win 
you please to give me a good lies of easily-grown ami 
leurs' O /chide for a temperature surer over 60 de**. In 
winter ?—Amateur. 

[The following Orchids are good kinds for the purpose 
in view-viz., Odontoglossum crispum, O. Peseatorei, O 
Rossi majus, O. gloriosum O. cordatum, O. grande, O. 
madrense, O. putehellum, O Leopardinum; Mesospini- 
dium vulcanicum; Oncidium cuciUlatum, O. conoolor, O. 
Phalanoptis; Ada aurantiaca; Cypripedium ineigne and 
vmuetum; Anguloa Cloweei; Masaevallia ignea and 
Harryana, Lycaste Skinneri and Deppei, Sophronitis 
grandiflora; Cattleya citrina; Lcelia harpophylla) 

2716 —A quick-growing Ivy.—Will you kindly tel) 
me if there la a quick-growing variety cf Ivy. and where 
I oould gat it, end how long it would take to cover walls? 
The common Ivy is so long before it grows to any else.— 
Tsbbsa Fowlbb. 

[There is a very good and quick-growing variety of Ivy 
called Emerald Gem, well suited for the purpose in ques¬ 
tion. With regard to how long it would take to cover 
walls entirely depends on their dimensions and the 
number of Ivies planted. To ensure quick growth good, 
rich soil should be provided for the roots. They should 
have abundance of water in the summer, and frequent 
washings qf the leaves with water, applied with a syringe 
or garden-engine, during hot, dry weather ie most bene¬ 
ficial, and greatly tends to promote quickness qf growth.) 

2717.— Dressing Vines.— Win you kindly tell me 
what mixture I should paint my Vines with this winter to 
keep them free from red spider, Ac. 7—1 oust Garden be, 8. 
Devon. 

[A good mixture for the winter dressing of Vines would 
be some strong Tobacco-water, into which has been stirred, 
whUe yet warm, soft soap, sulphur, and soot and clay. 
The whole should be weU incorporated together, so aero 
become about the consistency of thick paint, and then be 
applied to the Vines with a paint-brush, taking care not to 
damage the buds in so doing.) 

2718 —Treatment of JaBtlolas,— Are Jtutioia* 
hardy? When Is the best time for re-pottlng them, and 
what treetment do they require for successfully blooming 
them?—Jus. 

[These plants are not hardy, and their treatment wUl be 
fully dealt with in Gaedining/ot December 10th.) 

2719. -Pane for raising seedlings In*—Will you 
tell me what the “ pans” are like whloh are reoommended 
lo G arossdi o tor raising seedlings in, and if wooden boxes 
without drainage would do es well for the purpose?— 

IqNOSAMI'8. 

[Seed-nans are simple earthenware vessels, exactly 
similar to an ordinary flower-pot, only that they are much 
shallower and brooder. Shallow wooden boxes answer 
very well to raise seedlings in; but they should have 
holes bored in the bottoms to allow the water to escape 
freely, otherwise the seed is apt to rot before coming up, 
or the seedlings after they have grown a little wiU damp 
off.) 

2720. — Planting Chrysanthemums and 
Christmas Rose* out-of-doors.— will you please 
sey when these should be pleated outride; also whst posi¬ 
tion Is best for the Christmas Roses; If, as I suppose, they 
like a sunny situation, will they stand there during the 
summer? Is It too lete to put wel’-established rooti 
of the later flowering Christinas Rosas In a sheltered 
border now ?—F, E. O. 

[Plant Chrysanthemums out in the month of April 
The best time to divide and re plant Christmas Roses is 
in the month of July. They should be planted in good 
soil, and they thrive best in a rather moist but well- 
drained position, and also where they can obtain partial 
shade from the fierce rays of the summer sun. Do not re¬ 
plant now.) 


27*1.— Deformed Chrysanthemum flower * — 

I should be much obliged If yon kindly let me know how 
it is my Chrysanthemum flowers oome d< formed Hka 
these 1 have sent row. I have some very flee ones, but 
so many oome blind. Some will not open all round la the 
proper way.—P illin. 

[The most general reason for the evil complained cf At 
Chrysanthemum flowers is that at some time or other 
during the growth of the plants, after the buds had set, they 
were allowed to suffer for want of water at the root. If 
this happens, the mischief is not apparent at the time, 
but the result is seen in the production of many deformed 
flowers. If the buds are injured by frost that, too, will 
cause deformity.) 

2722.— Raising the Lawn Pearl-wort (Spends 
ptlifera) —Will you kindly tell me if this plant, whloh Is 
used for cerpet-bed ding and sometimes Instead of Qrase 
on lewns, la raised from seed or plant*, and at what *■»+ 
cf the year Is best to do so ?—M. M. W. 

[Raise it from teed sown in May; or, if an edging qf 
it is wished to be established, plant patches tf it in 
September about 9 inches apart. The ground should be 
beaten firmly with the back cf a spade.) 

2728. —Cold framee.—Will yon plvave to tell ms 
what Is meant by a oold frame ?— Ignoramus. 

[A cold frame is a wooden structure generally made cf 
deal and furnished with one or more movable glazed sashes, 
and it is entirely unheated, and must be covered with 
mate or other protecting material to exclude frost . Cold 
frames are most useful things in a garden to protect half- 
hardy things in in the winter, to harden off bedding stuff 
in in the spring, and to grow Melons and Cucumbers in At 
summer.) 

2724. —Stopping Calceolarias and Cineraria* 
—I have some fine plant* of the above. Oaght 1 to ptnoh 
oat the oentreo of the plants, or will they bloom better If 
let alone?—W. M. 

[Do net stop or pinch the centres out of the Cinerarias; 
they will bring much better heads of flower without If 
the Calceolarias are of the herbaceous kinds, do not stop 
them; but, if they are qf the shrubby kinds, and good, 
bushy plants are required, then one stopping of the 
strongest shoots will be beneficial.) 

2725. -Blight on Myrtle leaves.—I should be 
muoh obliged if you oould klodly iif^rm me what is the 
cause cf the Myrtle leaves sent beitg so sticky. Ihe 
plant is grown in a oonservatory and is qalte a young on# 
and Is stiong In health. The other plants In the house I 
have washed jol aurally with a eolation of Gishursl com¬ 
pound, end It seems to have no eff eot on the bltght. tt hat 
is It, and how oan 1 destn y It?—CL P. G. 

[The Myrtle leaves sent were not themselves attacked by 
any insects; the sticky, black substance on the leaves seems 
to oe the honeydew that falls from other plants token they 
are badly affected with green-fly. No doubt this ie the 
case in the preeetU instance. The plants in the conserva¬ 
tory should be fumigated lightly and frequently with 
Tobacco, all decoying foliage should be removed, and the 
plants should have as much space as possible and plenty 
qf ventilation whenever the weather i nil allow of it.) 

2720 .—Sulking Chrysanthemums and their 
Culture.—When and ho# should cuttings of these be 
etrnok aiid how should they be tieated afterwards?— 
Ignoramus, 

[Chrysanthemums can be struck in January and Feb¬ 
ruary by taking off the suckers that spring up from As 
base qf the old stems. Just trim off a few rf the lower 
leones, and dibble them in, about 9 inches apart, in fine 
soil in U-ineh pots, putting them in a close, cool frame, 
from which frost is txcluded. Here they will soon striks 
root, if the root be kept just moist. With regard to their 
general culture, there ie a good note on that in Gardsn- 
me, November 2Glh, p. 518, to which reference should be 
made.) 

2727,—Killing green-fly.—Can you tell me of a good 
lneeotlalde for greea-fly that will not In jars the leaves cf 
very tender plants. The one that I have been using will 
not kill the peel without maklog it so strong lb it it in 
some oases destroys the leaves of very Bender ones.— 
Phst. 

[Generally speaking, light and frequent fumigation 
with Tobacco is the best and safest remedy to apply to 
green-fly. In the case of very tender-leaved plants spong¬ 
ing ana syringing with soapy water frequently is a good 
plan.) 

2723 —Transplanting Dutch Hyacinth bulb* 
—I have j art taken no some Datoh Hyeointb bulbs which 
ought to nave been hftad before, and I want them to corns 
on late next spring* WUl It make them later if I pat them 
in the ground next month and deeper in the soil thee 
bafore or not? 1 find they have begun to make growth. 
—Norkolk. 

[The Hyacinth bulbs should not have been disturbed; it 
is far too late to do so now, seeing that growth has com 
menced. Re-plant them at once at a moderate depth, 
and cover the soil over with Cocoa-nut fibre 9 inches or 
8 inches in thickness. Do not be surprised if the bloom is 
unsatisfactory next season, ae the treatment accorded to 
the bulbs in question was radically wrong. When ones 
bulbous plants of any kind have made both root and top- 
growth they should on no account be disturbed.) 

2729. -Russet App’es for de-eert—WUl y» 
kindly tell me the nuns of the best kinds of Ruse! Apple 
for dessert purpose!? I should p.-efer good keepers.— 
Trbntham. 

[The following four varieties of Apples are good for As 
purpose required: Sykehouse Russet Worsham Russet, 
Golden Russet, and wheeler's Rtuset ’ 

2730 —Chrysanthemum flowers not opening- 
-I have a few Chrysanthemums I bought at a sale, 
they are all In bud but they do not open Into flowers. 
Will you kindly givs me a remedy for the above?— 
Mardo. 

[The Chrysanthemums are either very late kinds, or 
they have been injured by frost or drought at the roots, 
and this prevents the buds opening. Stand them in a com¬ 
fortably warm place in the greenhouse, where they ca* 
get abundance of light, and give manure-water fre¬ 
quently. This should help them to open their flowers, if 
the plants are in good health.) 
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2781.- Charcoal for potting.— Reading In Gardim- 
we from lime to time that charcoal waa a good thing to 
keep the aoll tweet in pota, I ordered tome for this par* 
poee; bat I fled that, instead of beirg flue duet, as I ex* 
peeled, it it in small lamps- Is this the right kind, and, 
if ao, what ia the proper quantity for a 6-inoh pot, and 
eheuid it be mixed with the toil, or pat at the bottom of 
the pol ?—Noyick. 

[The proper kind cf charcoal Jot mixing with potting 
coil should be made from wood, and should be as described 
—in small lumps. It should be broken up with a hammer 
into pieces about the size of large Cob Nuts , and then be 
mixed with the soil about to be used for potting. A hand¬ 
ful would be sufficient for the soil in a 6-inch pot.] 

2732. -Climbing Roees.—Would yea kindly give me 
the name of three common creeping Rosea to plant against 
tbeetump of an old tree - coloura: white, dark-orimton, 
and deep-yellow—continuous bloomers, and flowers good 
for cuttiDg 7—Doctor. 

[The following are good kinds of climbing Boses for the 
purpose in question-viz., Feliciti Perpetuells (white), 
Amadis (dark crimson), and Gloire de Dijon (deep 
coppery yellow).] 

2733. — Measuring manure. —in answering the 
many queries on liquid-manure in Gardsnino the qaan- 
titles are always given by measure, say, a peck of soot to 
a bushel of hor e or oow-dropplnn. As I nave no means 
of measuring the quantities, kindly Inform me how 
muoh a peck of droppings would be likely to weigh.— 

[27m? best plan will be to procure an old half-bushel 
market sieve from a greengrocer, and then measuring 
quantities trill be easy enough. Filled twice it will give 
the bushel, and halt-filled the peck. The weight of a peek 
of droppings would, of course, entirely depend on whether 
the material was in a wet or dry condition when used ; no 
sellable estimate can therefore be given.] 

2784.—Striking Wistaria cuttings.—! shall feel 
obliged if you will tell me the best time and proper way to 
•trike Wistaria cuttings.—T.. Ditton. 

[This plant can be propagated by root cuttings in the 
autumn, and also by portions of the young shoots when 
they are getting firm and about half-ripened, put in 
under a hand-glass in a shady spot and in sandy soil; 
but the most reliable way of increasing the Wistaria is by 
layering the long, well-ripened shoots in the autumn in 
sandy loam and peat, when almost every bud trill form a 
plant.] 

2736. —A heating question.— I Intend puttlrg up a 
wooden-sided spin-roofed glasshouse, SO feet Ion {by 9 feet 
wide, with a partition in the middle for the purpose of 
dividing it into a stove and an intermediate house com¬ 
partment respectively. On the right-hand side I propose 
to place three flow and three return 4-inoh pipes the 
whole length of the house. This, counting the back of 
the boiler and the eyphoas, would give 60 feet of pipe to 
each compartment Oa the left-hand side of the stove 
compartment I propose to put up a until apparatus 
which I have on hand, and whloh, oounting boiler and 
Syphons, is equivalent to about 46 feet of pipe. Kindly 
say If this 105 feet cf pipe in the stove compartment (the 
cubic apace being a brat 700 feet) would produoe sufficient 
heat for snob plants as Ixoras. Also, please say if suffi¬ 
cient moisture would be produced by placing galvanised 
iron trays of water on the flow-pipes to the extent of 
30 feel tun in the stove and 20 feet run in the intermediate 
house.—L obcak. 

[The quantity of hot-water piping mentioned should be 
enough to keep up a heat sufficient to grow Ixoras in; 
but why have two boilers for such a small extent of glass ? 
One good-si zed toddle boiler well set would do all that is 
required easily. Of course, the piping would have to be 
equally distributed on both sides of the house , and valves 
would oe required to shut the heat off the cool compart¬ 
ment when it was not required. In addition to the pro¬ 
vision for the supply of atmospheric moisture mentioned, 
the damping of the floors, stages, and plants would be 
necessary in the stove compartment. The sides of the 
house in question being constructed with wood a good 
thatch round them of rushes or dry straw would greatly 
economise firing in severe weather.] 

2736 —Insects in Marguerite leaves.— Will you 
kindly tell me what this lnseot is in my Marguerite leaves 
(if which I send specimens) and its cure?—A Biqinnrr. 

[The leaves sent were affected by the Marguerite Daisy 
Fly (Phytomyza affinis). As this burrows beneath the 
surface of the leaf the only thing to do is to constantly 
pinch the leaves between the thumb andAnger wherever its 
work is seen, and by picking off some of the worst affected 
ones and burning them.] 

2737. — Treatment of the Quaxnaeh (Oamaseia 
esculents).—Will you please to tell me the proper soil to 
grow this plant In, and if It requires any special general 
treatment 7 - J. B 

[This plant thrives best in a deep, rich soil of a light, 
sandy character in a moist situation. In other respects 
the treatment is not of a special character. It can be in¬ 
creased by offsets and by seeds sown as soon as ripe.] 


2740 —Heaviest cropping Potato.— I should bs 
glad If corneous would kindly toll me wbioh kind of 
Potato ia the heaviest oropper.— Potato. 


[Probably Magnum Bonum; but we shall be glad to 
record the experience of any Potato-grower in this matter.] 
2741.— Double-flowered Cherry. —I have a plant 
raised from a cutting that I think must be the double- 
flowered Cherry illustrated In Garsinino, November 19 h, 

I >. 607. I should be glad of any information respecting 
te cultivation, as mine has only flowered very Uttle.— 
Harndrn. 


[The double-flowered Cherry will thrive capitally , if 
planted in any good soil, and treated exactly the same as 
an ordinary Cherry-tree. Moderate-sized plants eon also 
be grown in pots, and force well in gentle heat in the early 
spring. So treated, they make charming subjects for con¬ 
servatory decoration.] 

2742.— Treatment of a Vine.— I have a Black All- 
oanto Vine, it has been out-of-doora all summer, growlrg 
in a rather small pot. I have now planted it In a tub iu 
oommon soil, with bones, horse-manure, and a little sand 
mixed with it. Kindly eay if it will be likely to do any 
good, and If I have done right— Rochdalb. 

[The Vine in question may succeed fairly well in a tub; 
but, instead of ordinary garden mould, good, turfy loam 
should have been used, wuh bones and old mortar rubbish, 
without the other ingredients named. The tub should 
first have been well drained with broken potsherds, and, 
of course, holes must be bored in the bottom of it to admit 
of a free passage of the water. It would have been much 
better to have planted the Vine out in a small well-made 
border.] 


2743.— Growing a Vice In a cask.—I should like 
to be informed whether a Vine can be properly grown In 
a small greenhouse (heated to keep out frost) In a small 
cask, and whioh sort would be preferable for an amatear, 
Groa Oolman or Black Hamburgh ?—A. 0. W. 


[A Vine could be grown in the way named if the cask 
was filled with good, suitable soil and well drained ; but 
it is doubtful if it would be worth the trouble. To begin 
with, it would only last for a short time. Why not make a 
little border, and plant a Vine out-either Black Hamburgh 
or Foster'8 Seedling ?] 


NAMB8 OW PLANTS AND FRUIT. 

Homing plants,—Pewits who wish plants to to 
named should send good spsdmsns properly muted. Bp 
good specimens we mean a oomplet* shoot of flu piant with 
fiowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name mors 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists' flowers, such as Roms, fuchsias. 
G era ni ums, Azaleas, asthsss eon only becorrseOy named by 
a specialist who hoe the means of comparison at hand, 

#% Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany (he parcel, whisk should to 
addressed to the Editor of GAimrara Illuhiacrd, 87, 
So utha m pt o n st ree t. Strand, London, W.Ck 

Names of planto. — J. Robson — 1, Dorlopteria 

pedata; 2, Oyitomlum Fortune! - T. R .— Purple Rook- 

orese (Aubrletla purpurea) Thomas Wire.— 1, Shining¬ 
leaved Privet (Ltguatrum lucldum) ; 2. Not recognised ; 3, 
Purse-like Codetta (Oolletta ulloina); 4, Chilian Gum-Box 
(Etoallonla meoranths); 6, Euonymue radloans varlegatus. 

- H. L.—l and 2, Leaves of bedding Pelargoniums, 

whioh we do not name; 3, Variegated American Alee 
(Agave amerloana variegate); 4, A Priokly Shield Fern 
(Polystiohum) of some kind, bnt oannot determine whioh 
from euoh a poor r peatmen, Cleveland —Specimen in¬ 
sufficient to neme. - A Constant Reader.—\ and 2, 

Species cf Kleinia; 8, 8edum arboraum variegatum; 4, 
Eoheverla refuse. 


Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages cf colour and size of the same rind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by looal growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time , and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruit.— Violet.— Apples: 1 and 2 are iden¬ 
tical, Court Pendu Plat or the Wiie Apple; 8, Feain’s 

Pippin.- F. G. Harris.— Applet: 1, H.mbledon Deux 

Ana ; 2, Blenheim Orange ; Pear, Beurrl Hardy- B. L. 

Jsnnings.— Peara: 1, Winter Nells; 2, Not reocgnlsed ; 8, 

Josephine de Melinas; 4, E«ewocd.— -J. L. D. -Pears: 

1, G.ntel’a B« rgamotto ; 2, Doyenc6 du Cornice; 3, Beurrd 

Utncs; 4, Apple not recognised.- East .—Apples : 1, 

American Mother ; 2, King of the Plppine.- A. B. C.— 

Apples: 1, Yorkshire Greentog ; 2, King of the Pippins; 8, 
Specimen Insufficient; 4, Court Pendu Plat. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTB. 


2738.—Culture of the Snow Glory (Ohloroioxa 
LooUiffi) —1 have some bulbs of this plant, and should be 
glad to know how to manege them, and the soil and pod. 
tton best sulked for them in the garden.—J. B. 

[This lovely, hardy, bulbous plant succeeds well in any 
ordinary garden soil, provided it is not too heavy and 
damp. It may be propagated by seed or by separating 
the bulblets jrom the parent bulbs tn the autumn, and re¬ 
planting them in fresh soil. There is also a dwarf 
variety of the Snow Glory (C. nana), which should be 
planted in light, rich soil in an open and sunny position.] 

2739 — Amorphophallus Rlvlerl. — What soil, 
general treatment, and temperature dost this tuberous- 
rooted plant require f-J. B. 

[This plant requires a house k*pt at an intermediate 
temperature, say, at about 55 degs. to 60 degs. during the 
winter. The best soil for it is a mixture of rich loam and 
leaf-mould, with a dash of sand. Give shade and abund¬ 
ance of water during the summer months; but in the 
winter, when the plant goes to rest, but little moisture is 
needed; however, do not let the soil become dust-dry. The 
treatment that Caladiums should receive, generally speak¬ 
ing, suits it well] 
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Readers will kindly bear in mind (hot, at ws ham to vote 
press some time btfbrt the date of publication, (heir questions, 
which are oartfully considered, cannot to an wsered talks 
first memb er issued after (hey are received, 

Ws should to glad if readers would reman to r that wo do 
not answer queries by post, and (hat ws cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

Breese .—Coke breese can be purchased at any gas¬ 
works. 


Catalogues and books received.— Forest and 
Ornamental Trees, Conifers, Shrubs, Roies, Rhododen¬ 
drons, and Fruit Trees. Hogg and Wood, Coldstream 
and Duns, SooHand .—shrubs and Fruits. R. H. Verto- 

gene, Ch«d Valley Nurseries, Birmingham.-Boots: 

Bees and Bee-keeping. Frank R. Cheshire .—Roses for 
Amateurs. Rev. fl. Honor wood D Ombiain. L. Upcott 
Gil), 170, Strand, London, W.O. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs qf plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens 
[of a picturesque character. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

2744. — Fattening ducks* — I have acme ducks 
hatched In July, which I wish to fatten for Christmas, 
When shall Ijpen them up, and what is ths bast food to 
give them 7-W. 8. Suppill. 

2746. — Feeding rabbits for showing. — will 
“ Doulttng,” or some other reader of Gardixino, kindly 
Inform me how to prepare the Belgian hare, stiver grey, 
and double lop-eared rabbits for showing, and what are the 
proper markings ?—Rsadbr. 

2746. — Making a run for fowls-—Will * 1 Doulttng ” 
kindly give me Information ae to the beet way cf making 
a run for 10 fowls? What ought the size to be. How 
should theben-houee be made, and what si as? Will II 
matter if the ground slopes very muoh f-R. A. L. Jambs. 

2747. —Decoy for rabbits.—I am much troubled 
byrabbite. *’ Doultiug.” in Gardriihg, November 19tb, 

{ >. 514, advlaee the use of a decoy for the purpose of catob- 
ng them. He would do a great klndnem to me and many 
othets by deicrlblng the nature of the decoy.— Amblbsidb. 

2743—Purging in poultry.— will " Demiting," or 
any other reader of Gardrnmo, kindly tell me the cause 
of this disease and its cure, as the poultry under my oare 
suffer from it, and waste away and die ? They do not eat, 
but are always drinking. They have a good Grass ran, 
ars fed on Barley and Maize night and morning, and have 
a good rooettng-plaoe.—A Gardrnrr. 

2749.—Treatment Of fowls. -Several cf myfowle 
during the past week have been suffering from a swelling 
in the head, the eye in some cease being* almost oloeeo. 
They also make a peculiar sound when breathing. 
Although they do not refuse food, yet they are Indis¬ 
posed to eat as usual. Could “ Demiting“ Inform me 
what is the matter and what treatment to follow ?- Con¬ 
rad. 

2750.-White Leghorns. -I shall be glad to have 
advioe from any reader cf Gardbnino at to the most suit¬ 
able cross for some white Leghorn pullets I have lately 
procured from a celebrated poultry farm in Yorkshire, 
with a view to mating them with a oock of some different 
breed, ao as to improve the else of the birds and f ggs. Ae 
la well known, thie breed lay a good-sized white rgga 
nearly all the year round. My pullets are from a stralu cf 
noted good levers. 1 am desirous of getting a cross which 
will produoe the much-admired brown eggs. Will anyone 
also tell me whether other breeds than the Brabma and 
Cochin lay ooloured erne? Would a white Dorking oock 
be a suitable cross? This would then preserve the thape 
and dean lege of the Leghorns; but I fsar would not in¬ 
fluence the cdour of the eggs.—E. A L 
2751.—Management of rabbits.— Would someone 
kindly tell me what to do for my rabbits? I have seven 
young lop-eared ones, of good parentage, born In August. 
About five weeks ago a small pool of blood waa noticed in 
the hutoh; this continued to inoreaee in quantity. I 
then separated the young ones from the doe, and found 
the same thing in the hulch where the young ones slept at 
night. 8ome prepared chalk was mixed with tbe first 
meal of Barley-meal, crusts ot bread, dried in tbe oven and 
ground down, and dried Tea leaves; green foed bas been 
given very sparingly, a little Parsley or a few Artichoke 
leaves twioe a-day. No blood is now noticed ; but i hree cf 
the rabbits have scurfy petohee, and their fur is oomlr g cff. 
They eat well, seem always hungry, especially • for green 
food; are kept in a nice potttng-thed, oovered partly with 
glass, and have good hutches. As I lost a lot last year in 
the seme way, and these are valuable, I should be very 
grateful for eome hints, as I think my feeding must be wrong. 
The rabblte are not eo big for their age as they should be. I 
should add that they have Bailey-meal, with a little milk, 
middle day, and crushed Oats at night, with sometimes a 
Carrot or two.—A Constant Riadbr. 

REPLIES. 

2869.— Preparing fowls for show.— The reply to 
query 2162, as pointed out by the Editor, will give tne in¬ 
formation asked for. It may be added, however, that no 
exhibitor would allow his show birds to ran with tbe re¬ 
mainder of his fowls during the whole of the winter 
months, nor should the birds be very frequently exhibited 
if they are expected to produoe healthy stock during the 
oomlng season.—D oultikg. 

2308.— Plymouth Hooka—I am writing 
away from home, so I oannot «ay whether I 
have ever described this breed of fowls in 
the page* of Gardening;. I therefore give 
a full description, ae drawn up by the oom- 
mitte of the Poultry Club, and it is the same aa 
that put forth by the Plymouth Rook Club. 
First, the bird ahould be large; next, the oomb 
is single, of medium size, straight, with well- 
defined serrations ; the beak to thick and strong, 
the head to of medium size and oarried well up; 
the eye to large, bright and clear; the ear-lobe to 
well developed and pendent; the wattles are 
rather long, neatly rounded, and large ; tbe 
body to large, square, and compact; the back 
to broad and short; the wings are of medium 
size, carried well up, the bow and tip oovered 
by breast and saddle feathers; the lege are 
rather long, stout, and bony, wide apart, and 
perfeotly free from feathers; the feet are four¬ 
toed, stout, and strong; the tail is of medium 
size, not too broad, carried fairly upright; the 
thighs are large and strong, and the carriage 
alert. The foregoing characteristics are those 
of the oock; allowing for the usual sexual differ¬ 
ences, those of the hen are .very aimilar; tbe 
neok feathers, however, flow well over the 
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shoulders; the Uil is small, upright, end rather 
pointed; and the thighs are large and well 
covered with fluffy feathers. As regards the 
colour of both sexes, the comb, ear-lobe, 
and wattles are a brilliant red; the beak 
and legi a bright-yellow, and the plu¬ 
mage is cuckoo-feathered—that is, ground 
colour, pale-ashy, or blue-grey, banded with 
dark-date or blue, the two colours blending 
into each other, the shafts of the feathers corre¬ 
sponding with the bands, presenting, upon the 
whole, perfect and even alternate oiear bands 
of pure light-grey and darker oolcur, and the 
plumage free from red, blaok, brown, white, or 
yellow feathers. The fatal defects are legs 
feathered, or any other colour but yellow ; rose 
combs, red, white, or blaok feathers; white 
lobe, or any deformity. In judging, plumage 
is the first point considered, next comes want 
of size aud symmetry.— Doulting. 

2306.— Dimensions of a fowl-house. 
—“Cap’s” house is not large enough to roost 
100 fowls comfortably. It is true that many 
hens roost close to each other, but sometimes 
the birds do not agree, and in suoh oases more 
peroh-room is desirable. The size of the birds 
should be taken into consideration when calcu¬ 
lating the length of perohes required. If 
"Cap” will allow but 10 inches for each fowl, 
he will see that the roosts must be plaoed very 
near each other to make his house accommo¬ 
date the whole of his birds. It is not wise, 
however, to allow 100 hens to roost in the same 
house; as I recently pointed out in the pages 
of Gardening, it is nothing unusual to see as 
many birds at roost in a cart-shed or other 
building attached to a farm-house, but at suoh 
places the poultry are rarely well oared for. 
With reference to "Cap's” second question, 1 
it is advisable to state that sueh queries are 
best left unanswered. 8ome of the breeds— 
those, for instance, whioh rarely sit—lay many 
more eggs than otters whioh bring up a brood 
or two of chickens each year. Some strains, 
again, lay much better than those which belong 
to the same breed of fowl. I have no doubt a 
large number of hens do not lay 100 eggs per 
annum; on the other hand, some extraordinary 
layers have exceeded 200 eggs a-year, but these 
are exceptional oases. Much may be done 
towards securing a good average by breeding 
from parents which are known to be good 
layers; then keep the stock young and manage 
them well.— Doulting. 

2314. — Management of Houdan 
chickens. —It will not hurt the chickens to 
out off a portion of their orests, although I 
should rot do so, for to my thinking, a good 
rounded top-knot adds to the appearance of the 
bird, and I bave never yet known any HI results 
to follow, even when large-crested birds have 
been kept in a farm-yard where several oattle 
were oonfioed daring the winter. The rough¬ 
ness in the plumage would, I think, be oaused 
by keeping the chicks oonflned so long in a small 
ran. 1 have no doubt they will Improve in ap¬ 
pearance now they have their liberty. As 
regards the feeding of the birds I advise an 
oocasional change of Wheat instead of the Buck¬ 
wheat, and I should give very little Indian-corn 
or Dari. The latter is a wholesome food and a 
favourite with fowls, but it is not so nourishing 
as Buokwheat, Wheat, or Barley. The Indian- 
oorn is too fattening to be given constantly to 
laying or breeding stock, but it will not injure 
" H. G. J.’s ” fowls to give them an oooational 
feed.— Doulting. 

2310.— Unhealthy fowl.— The oookerel 
is suffering from bronchitis, a disease which is 
toon cured if taken in hand at once, but whioh, 
if neglected, quiokly leads to something worse. 
To cure, the bird should first be placed in a 
warm room, and made to inhale hot steam, the 
latter medicated with Hops, Poppy-heads, or a 
few drops of carbolic acid. Then give three or 
four times a day a few drops of brandy and 
milk, or sal volatile in water. To allay the 
irritant symptoms, two or three drops of spirits 
of camphor in a teaspoonful of glycerine will 
be found usefnl, or two or three drops of chlo- 
rodyne may be given in a teaspoonful of lin¬ 
seed-oil. Soft, warm food should be allowed, 
and barley-water given to drink. When the 
acute symptoms have abated, a little iron may 
be put In the water, or a few grains of sulphate 
of iron, gentian, and^gipger may be .given as a 
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pill daily. The bird should not bo suddenly 
exposed to damp and oold for some time after 
recovery. —Doulting. 

2313.— Turkeys diseased.— The symp¬ 
toms are those of roup. To bring about a 
oure the birds should be treated as follows: 
First, they should be placed in a comfortable, 
warm place, free from draughts, but containing 
a pure atmosphere. Then give eaoh adult bird 
half a teaspoonful of Epsom salts, and tho¬ 
roughly wash the eves, nostrils, and other 
a ff acted parts with Labarraque’s solution of 
ohlorinated soda, diluted with twice its bulk of 
water. The washing should be continued at 
intervals all through the attack. For medi¬ 
cine give pills made up thus: Cayenne Pepper, 
one grain; sulphate of ooppor, half a grain; 
copaiba, three drops. Mix with sufficient flour 
and water to cohere into a pill, and give one 
such night aud morning. The food should con¬ 
sist of good Barley-meal, given warm, and 
slightly seasoned with Cayenne. A seoond dose 
of salts may be given on the third day, if the 
symptoms have not abated. The birds should 
be kept isolated, and the house should be tho¬ 
roughly disinfected. The above doses are those 
recommended for adult fowls; old turkeys may 
receive slightly larger doses, and young birds 
must be treated according to age. It is impos¬ 
sible to say what was the cause of the outbreak. 
Roup is usually oaused by damp or oold, and is 
sometimes brought on by confining the birds in 
buildings whioh are InsnffioientTy ventilated. 
Do the turkeys run on low, badly-drained 
meadows, or are they panned at night in a 
olose, stuffy„ unwholesome shed ? Have they, 
again, been In oontact with other diseased birds? 
Roup is a very oontagloua disease, and quiokly 
spreads if it is not oheoked.— Doulting. 

2577.—Plymouth Book cockerel with 
oroo&ed breast.— “ W. W.” would do well 
to send his oookerel into the kitohen, and seleot 
another for breeding purposes which is more 
perfeotly formed. Crooked breaate often denote 
a weakly strain, one whioh shonld not be bred 
from If sound, healthy birds are desired. There 
aae many defects in poultry whioh can be re- 
roduoed without difficulty in the offspring of 
irds possessing them. It is, therefore, the beet 
plan to avoid breeding from suoh specimens.— 
Doulting 

2578 —Unhealthy Plymouth Book 
chickens.—The birds are in all probability 
suffering from leg weakness, a disease which 
seems to atteok this breed of fowl more often 
than any other. I advise Mr. Milne to follow 
the directions given in reply to qnery 2576, and 
he can do no harm by contlnnlng the nse of the 
embrocation. It is not unlikely that the parent 
bids were related to eaoh other ; still, this cannot 
be the sole reason of the ailment, for all ohlokens 
which suffer are net in-bred.— Doulting. 

2576 —Fowl weak in the legs — 
"R. H.” should give his pullet a little bone- 
dust In her meal. He may also me Parish’s 
ohemioal food—say, fifteen to twenty drops 
three times a-day. If the bird be very heavy 
it would be well to reduce the weight by careful 
feeding. Give food which is nutritious, rather 
than fattening. I should continue rubbing the 
legs, and for this purpose use a liniment com¬ 
posed of two-thirds linseed-oil and one-third 
turpentine. Also allow the pullet to sleep at 
night upon a bed of dry, sandy earth.— 
Doulting. 

2402 — Wooden fowl-house. — Yes; I 
should prefer a dry, sandy bottom for a fowl- 
house instead of a wooden floor. The former, 
as " A Yorkshiremau ” remarks, oan be renewed 
at intervals, and during wet weather, when 
ordinary dotting places are more or less damp, 
it would give the fowls an opportunity of clean¬ 
ing themselves indoors, I should not advise a 
wooden floor when the home is built upon the 
ground, for it would soon become rotten unless 
joists were used, and in that cate rats would be 
encouraged. Besides, wooden floors quickly 
become foul. If rats are at all numerous, or if 
the gronnd be damp, I should me brick or stone 
for a flooring. The rats could not work through 
this, aud water would give no trouble. It would 
be an improvement to spread a coating of sand 
over the bricks.— Doulting. 

2752.—Dead hen —I should feel very 
muoh obliged if “ Doulting " could tell me the 
oause of the death of the hen whioh I send you 


to-day. It is the fourth whioh I have found 
dead in a similar way within a short time. 
They seemed to have dropped dead from the 
perch, and were not yet oold when I found 
them in the morning. This must have been at 
least fiftec n hours after they had been fed. I feed 
my hens on Barley, besides ordinary kitchen 
food, and they have a good field to run in.—Boss. 

Your bird bad to be thrown away when it 
reaohed the office, owing to its bad state ; be¬ 
sides, I cannot undertake post-mortems of any 
kind. From your account of the circumstances 
under whioh the birds were found, I have not 
the least hesitation in saying that apoplexy was 
the oause of death. This disease is the outcome 
of overfeeding, oomblned with very little exer¬ 
cise. You say your fowls have a large field to 
roam in. This being the oase, they should be 
able to pick up a large portion of their food in 
the field, at least during the summer months. If 
they are overfed they are certain to become 
Idle, and in consequence they stand abont and 
neither look for food nor take sufficient exer¬ 
cise to keep them healthy. I advise you to dis¬ 
continue the use of Barley for a time, and feed 
aa follows : In the morning give the scraps 
which were left at the preceding day’s dinner, 
mixed with ordinary sharps and a smattering of 
Barley-meal, jnst to make the mass hold to¬ 
gether. Give only a handful at a time, aud 
■top this as soon as the fowls oease to rush after 
the food. Do not feed again until the evening, 
when yon may give a small allowance of Wheat 
or Buckwheat. Do not suppose that your fowls 
will be starved. The week or fortnight on 
" short commons ” will do them no end of good. 
—Doulting. 

2403.—Feeding 1 Rabbits.—"O. D. A.” 
shonld not wet or moisten the Oats, bran, or 
other food given to rabbits, as damp food gives 
them the disease oil led “potbelly,” to whioh 
young ones are especially liable. All food 
shonld be givon to rabbits dry, and a saucer of 
fresh water put in the hutch every day, from 
whioh they oan drink whenever they please. 
This is conducive to the health of the rabbits, 
and is very necessary for nursing does, as they 
suffer muoh from thirst. I use the earthenware 
saucers, same as used under flower-pots, as they 
are heavy, and not easily upset by the rabbits. 
As to food, rabbits eat almost anything, if givon 
to them fresh and olean. Oats, bran, bread, 
oold-boiled Potatoes, and sweet hay for dry feed¬ 
ing £Graaa, Dandelions, Sow-Thistles. Parsnips, 
Carrots, both root and top, of whioh they are 
particularly fond; also the shells of Green Peas, 
the outside leaves of Cabbages. Cauliflowers, 
Brnoooli; peels of Apples and Pears; parings 
of Celery, &o.—things whioh in many cases are 
thrown away ; but they mast be kept olean and 
not thrown In a dirty place, or the rabbits will 
not eat them. Hemlock is poison for them,— 
M.A.W. _ 

BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 

2758.— Food for pigeons.—Will someone kindly te 
me what is the best food to give pigeons to lndnoe thrm 
to lay cg<s?-Doni«UB. 

2754.— Management of a redcole.-Will someone 
kindly tell me the proper food to give a tame redpole, and 
bow to tame other birds of the name kind, and whalber 
they are songsters or net?—F. G. S. 

2755 —Canary ailing.— Oan any reader of Camm¬ 
ing kindly tell me wha ia the matter with my canary? 
He eat* q iite well, but alts puffed out up» his pe»ch, 
and, on examining him, 1 find that his breast la qolte 
black — Mbs. Dickie. 

2756 — Management cf pigeons.— Will " K«' « r 
anyone kindly teu me what to do about my pigeons wblon 
I want to let out. Should I pull the flight feathers out 
of cna of their wines so that they cannot fly or let them 
out as they are ? They are fall-grown birds -bluecheokr, 
redohecks, and dragoons. If I pull the feathers out mil 
it do the birds harm, and how loug will the feathers be 
growing again. In October I took two of my pigeons 
that I let out for a fly to a village about two miles from 
heme One was an Antwerp and the nther a black one 
bred from the Antwerp and a black fantall ben. TM 
Antwerp flew round about a doneo times with the blaoK 
one to try aDd entice It home and then came etraJsbi 
heme. The black cne, who is about two yeare old, A** 
off in another direction and has not come home yea 
Can anyone tell me wh? It has not cone home? They 
were thrown up in the afternoon.—W. G. 

REPLIES. 

2405.— Cayed birds.— The food for blackbirds shd 
be limited. Tnty are eo wasteful and dirty, and £ et _ to v*. 
and laay A good sized tablespoon htapid up of D»rir)* 
meal and coarse Oatmeal (the most tf the format, wim 
a little treacle and water sufficient to mix it *6®*“ *1 
be found plenty for one day, with now and then » 
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braised Hemp-seed—not too much cf that—and few woims 
or small bits of lean meat Clean their food tins out before 
replenishing them.— K. H. W. 

2816.—'Treatment of a budgerigar.—Your budge¬ 
rigar Is probably suffering from difficulty In moulting. 
More nourishing food is required. Give Canary, Hemp, 
orushed Groats, broken Indian Corn, and two or three 
Chillies, broken up in the bottom cf the osee, also some 
grit; sand is too floe to aid digestion. Also give Groundsel 
and Plantain, and not tco much Millet-seed, it is heating 
—three times a-week in small quantities is sufficient— 
and two grains of Homoeopathic Arsenicum No. Sz in 
the water occasionally.— L. 0. Robsrts. 


BEEB. 

2767.—Cottager's hive.—I have just bought some 
bees in an old straw akep. I have been advised to try 
the bar-framed hive, and as they oome rather expensive 
I should like to try and make one myeelf. If "S S. G.,” 
or some other bee-fancier, would kindly assist me as to 
inside measurement and other particulars for a cottager’s 
hive I should be glad.—W. H. G. 

2318. — Keeping bees. — The best 
time to begin bee-keeping ia in the spring, 
when stocks should be obtained that have 
thrown off swarms the previous season; 
these will possess young queens. If in fine 
weather in early spring numbers of bees are 
seen carrying into a hive large quantities of 
pollen it is a proof that the colony Is In a 
healthy and prosperous oondition. Before pur¬ 
chasing the inside of the hive should be care¬ 
fully examined. The combs should be of a 
light colour and free from monld; they should 
also bo built straight, ooming down to the 
bottom of the hive, if in a straw skep, as in 
this condition they are more easily transferred 
Into bar-frame hives. If eggs and brood are 
observed In the combs the preaenoe of a fertile 
qneen is indicated. The bar-frame hive is, no 
doubt, fax superior in every way to the old- 
fashioned straw skep, which it is fast super¬ 
seding. In the bar-frame hive the bea-keeper 
!>*■ mnoh more control over his bees, he Is able 
to observe all that is going on within the hive, 
and can obtain the honey in more saleable form, 
and without destroying the bees.—8. 8. G. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERIES. 

2758 . —Tinning ftu.lt.—Will someone kindly tell me 
of a good reliable plan of doing this?— Jams MoLachlah. 

2759. —Making Potato-flour.—Can anyone recom¬ 
mend e smill machine for making;Pouto-flour?—H sket 
Pikciiam. 

2760. — Beetroot Wine.—Would someone aoquainted 
wish wines kindly give a reoelpb for making the above 7— 
W. Aldkr. 

2761. — Icing for cakes. —Will some reader of 
Gabdbhinq kindly give me a reoipe for making Icing to 
put upon cakes or tarts ?—Anxious 

2762. —Making mead.—Will someone kindly tell me 
a good receipt for making mead, and whether it should 
be kept in bottles or oaeks, and how soon is it fit to drink ? 
—E. L. A. 

2763. —Making sweets.—will anyone be kind 
enough to give me a good reoipe for making sweets ? 
And also how to prevent them from turning to sugar 
when boiling them?— A Widow. 

2764. —Feeding a tortoise.—Will someone kindly 
tell me what to feed my tortoise on 1 It is rather a large 
specimen cf its kind, and I have been told that it will eat 
beetles. Is this true ?—Tortoiss. 

2765. —Cooking Kohl Rabl—I shall be glad If 
some reader of Gardbmino would tell me how to oook 
Kohl Babi? I have some very fine specimens of what, I 
believe, is an exoellent vegetable; but my employer has 
never had any b fore Kindly say If it will stand much 
fro*!, and if the frost improves Its quality, like the Savoy. 
—Kohl Babi. 

2766 —Hard bacon.—Would “ Fslooc bridge ” kindly 
say if I oan improve on fine sharps for feeding pigs ? I am 
fswing two so as to secure baoon cf good quality for my 
own use, and hitherto have kept to line sharps with an 
occasional Cabbage I am told they are very fins pigs 
and that I should kill them in about three weeks. Is there 
any epeoial mode of feeding just before killing ?—I. 0. 


REPLIES. 


2172.— Tomato Bauoe.— If “ Dainty ” will 
treat the Tomatoes according to the following 
plan I think she will find it a auooeae. It Is 
from a receipt for bottling fruit I aaw in 
Gardening a short time ago, and I have been 
quite successful with all kinds of frnit (and am 
now doing Tomatoes) not having had one bottle 
crack or go bad. Fill your bottles with small 
Tomatoes, tapping well on a wooden surface to 
get as many in as you oan, then fill up with 
water, put them into a pot of water up to their 
necks, putting a little bay, straw, or paper to 
keep them off the bottom and from knooking 
together; when they are thoroughly hot through, 
whioh may be known by the heat bubbles rising 
Inside, take the pot off the fire, and^let them 
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stand in the water until oold; the next day yon 
will find the water has shrunk perhaps below 
the fruit, fill up with more water to within an 
inoh or two of the top, and then poor in abont 
three-quarters or an inoh of good flask salad-oil, 
previously a little warmed, so as to be qnite 
liquid; then pat the bottles away in some dry 
cupboard, or on a shelf where they will not be 
disturbed until wanted. I have used wine 
bottles for small things, such as red and black 
Carranta and Raspberries, and the large 
mouthed, square sweet bottles—whioh may be 
obtained when empty for 28. each from the 
grocers’or sweet shops—for Gooseberries, Plums, 
and Tomatoes. If yon have a quantity to do 
yon may take the bottles out of the water as 
soon as they are done and wrap them up in a 
thiok cloth to keep the oold air from them, or 
they will crack. Fill the next lot with water 
abont the tame heat ae that in the pot, pouring 
it in bottles as yon sink them in ; thia ia to pre¬ 
vent them aracking.—H. L. A., Jioss. 

2167.—Ginfifer wine.—Ingredients for an 
18 gallon oaak of wine—viz., 28 Seville Oranges, 
28 Lemons, 40 lb. lnmp sngar, 14 lb. moist 
sugar, 2£ lb. best Ginger, £ oz. isinglass, 
6 lb Raisins, 18 gallons of water. Boil the 
sugar and water, well skimming it all the time. 
Have ready in the cask the Ginger, well 
bruised, and the peels and juice of the Oranges 
and Lemons, and Raisins. Pour the liquor 
boiling upon it. When new-milk-warm add 
& pint yeast, and when it has done working, 
put in £ oz. isinglass (I always put over the 
bong-hole a doth several times doable to keep 
in the steam ; the frnit to be peeled very thin, 
and not to have any of the white). Bang it does, 
and it will be fit to drink in three months. 
It should be made in February or March.— 
Mbs. Inskip. 

2235. — Preparing gooae • feathers.— 
These, like feathers from other birds, mnet be 
prepared for use by repeated bakings, if they 
are to remain sweet and inoffensive. In plnok- 
ing, all the Boffcer feathers and down should be 
separated from the ooaraer feathers, and the 
plnmage should afterwards be ont from the 
latter. Then pack the whole loosely in paper 
bags and hang in a warm room to dry for a few 
days. The next step is to bake the bags and 
their contents in a cool oven three or four 
times, for half an hour each time, and allow an 
interval of two days between each baking for 
the feathers to dry. The prooese will then be 
complete. The softer feathers will, of course, 
be kept for pillows and the like.—D oulting. 

2575.— Making a schoolroom cake.— 
Ingredients : One pound of floor, one teaspoon¬ 
ful of Bor wick’s baking-powder, a quarter of a 
pound of clarified beef dripping, one teacupful 
of moist sugar, three eggstone breakfastcnpfnl 
of milk, half a pound of Cnrrants. Pat the 
floar and baking-powder into a basin ; etir these 
together, then rub in the dripping; add the 
sugar and Currants ; whisk the egg* with the 
milk, and beat altogether very thoroughly. 
Batter a tin, pnt in the oake, and bake it for 
nearly two houre. A good Currant loaf may 
be made by making tea-oake bread, and adding 
Cnrrants, sugar, and candied lemon after the 
dough is risen with yeast.—M. H. 


EPPS’S SELECTED PEAT 

Is acknowledged to be tho best for all kinds of ohoioe plants, 
Ferns, Heaths, ko., and their 

Specially Selected do. for Orohida, 

Bv innu merable unsolicited testimonials. Rhododendron 
Peat, Leaf-mould, Loam. Sand, and Sphagnum, Ooco*rnat- 
flbre, Oharooal, ko., and all kinds of Garden Requisites and 
Nursery Stock. For Price List and testimonials 

EPPS Ac CO.. Rlngwoofl. Hanta._ 


CREWE’S PATENT GLAZING. 

SIMPLEST, Che»pe«t, and Handi*»t y«t In 

O troduced. “A boon to gardeners, florists, and plan) 
growers,” vide “ Glenny's Almanack, 188V’Ac.—Write for par¬ 
ticulars. H. T. OBKWK. Sunning-hill-road, Lewisnana. Kent 


IREENHOUSES — GREENHOUSES — All 

r intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Br*dford. The principal builders 
to ail the Nobility, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding dUtriots. The best and cheap* t maker* in 
the kingdom. Catalogues, post free, 2 stamps.—W- 
ANDREW S k GO , Horticultural Builders, Bradford. _ 

TOBACCO PAPER or CLOTH, 6d. per lb., 

-i- 14 lb. 6s. 6d.; belt quality: considerable reduction for 

%rge quantities -PIERCE k CO.. St Andrew w-rd,. Bristol . 

HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mata, 
IT Raffia, ko. None oheaper.—WATOON k SOIJLL, 90. 
Lowe? Thames-street, London, E.O. 


FARM l HOME 

The most successful Agricultural Journal ever founded 
in England. 

But medium for agricultural and 
household advertisements. 

Weekly One Penny, poet free Thru Haif-penee. 
Monthly Fioepenee, poet free Sevenpenee. 

•« Farmemi Borne" of Nov. 26 oontaine the foOomng 
Articles, Notee, At*. 


ARABIA. I 

Gone, dressing for 
Twitch 

CATTLE. 

Cattle-spioes 
Cow. a wasting 
Feeding, economical oattle 
Lice on oalves 
Lin-eed, fattening cow 
with 

Linseed for cattle 
Martens, free 
Milch oows, Clover for 
Pleuropneumonia, stamp¬ 
ing out 

Scabbed oalves 
Wheat for cattle 
Winter feeding, oaks in 

DAIRY. 

Butter works” 

Cow failing off her milk 
Creamers and cream separ¬ 
ator* 

Devonshire dotted cream 
Milking records 
Separated milk, the use of 


FRUIT. 

Fruit, drying 
One-Apple man, a 

HOUR. 

Autumn leaves 
Beetles, Bracken a remedy 
for black 
Boils 
Cakes 

Chapped hands 
Chilblains 
Cloth** care of 
Corpulence, hot water to 
reduoe 

Damp bran for sweeping 
carpets 

Dressing-gown, inexpensive 
D r eas. tne instinct of 
Evtrton toffee 
Evenings, how to spend the 
long 

Feathers forb*d, preparing 
Frames, bedroom picture 
Fresh air and clean linen 
Fur u ace, oleanln^ron 
Game, ko. 

Glue, using 

Hands ana face, whitening 
Helping mother 
Jelly, ko. 

Knitted, goods, washing 
Knitted gloves, j meys, ha, 
for gentlemen 
Marking-ink 
Moths In fur 
Orange brandy 
Paste, mounting 
Pickled pork, mutton, 
bam, ko. 

Puddings 
Recipe, seasonable 
Stains from blaok doth, 
removing paint 
Warts 

Wines, home-made 
Wine. Parsnip 
Winter fashions 

HORSES. 

Breaking iu oolt, bit for 
Colt, an awkward 
Cow hocked hone, a 
Doer, a bad 
Horse, a shivering 
Lame cob 

Mare, a troublesome 
Mud (ever, cracked heels, 
and grease 

Nasal complaint, colt with 
Poll-evil, horse suffering 
from 

Powders, oondition 
Spavin, colt with 
Spavined horses 
Surfeit 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Ploughs and ploughing 


LAW. 

Agreement, an old tenant’ 1 
Agreement, breach of 
Bargain, an uncompleted 
Debt, acknowledgement of 
Exposure for sale 
Ground game 

Improvements, unex¬ 
hausted 
Income-tax 

Inoome-tax and annuities 
Lord of the manor, rights 
of 

Master and servant 
Minor, paying wages of 
Over-measurement of farm 
Poultry, straying 
Beotonal v. vicarial tithe 
Road, the rule of the 
Tenant leaving a farm 
Trapping domestic fowls 
Trespass, repeated 
Well, dispute as to use of 

Market Gardening. 
Cabbages, coat of produc¬ 
tion of 

Pea* culture, manuring land 
for 

Peas, growing early 


MARKETS. 

MANURES. 

Mountain pasture land, 
manure for 

MISCXLLANROUS 
NOTES A REPLIES. 

Agriculturist, death of a 
well-known 

Anthrax, serious outbreak 
of 

Boots, polish for hunting 
Capital for farm of 100 

actiS 

Earth worms 
Examination question, an 
Fain, forthcoming 
Farming, acquiring know¬ 
ledge of 

Farmer and publican, a 
Farm labour in Yorkshire 
Linseed and Linseed-cake, 
comparative value of 
Medicines, patent 
Oaiers, value of 
Pigeons, transferring 
Text-books 
Weeds on path* 

Work for the Month, 
J. W. B.’a notes on 

PIGS. 

Feeding, pigs 
Marking pigs with stamp 
Oats for young pigs, un¬ 
ground 

Pigs iu winter, young 
Swine fever, compensation 
in eaves of 
Tam worth pigs 

POTATOES. 

Potato failure, a 

POULTRY 

Brahmas, early laying dark 
CroM-breediog 
Ducklings, rearing early 
Feathers, foot 
Poultry, aggregation of 
Wyandottas 

ROOTS. 

Carrot culture 
Mangel orop, the 

SHEEP. 

Cotton-cake for fattening 
lambs 

Dipping sheep 
Feeding experiments in 
sheep 


Chrough all Newsagents, and from the Offioe: 87, Booth- 
ampton-street, Strand. Lon don. W.Q. _ 

PO GARDENERS AND FLORISTS.—Wat- 

JL ford —The Leas* of a genuine and old e»tabli*hed Florist 
tnd Seedsmen’s Business for dispoial. Cottage with shop, 
ange of glasshouses and pits, out-buildings, and about one 
lore of nursery ground; all stock-in-trade and fixtures at 
valuation. Bent £20 o*r annum. All particulars of 
MESSRS. HUMBERT, BON, & FLINT, Land Agents and 
tuotioneers, Watford, Hurt*__ 

good* 


TO OUR READERS.— In ordering goo c 
tM pages, or in making inquiries, readers ^ confer 


(Vow these pages. 


that the advertisement was seen in GARDR^f. 


JNO ILLUSTRATED. Our desire uto publish the a 
uements of trustworthy houses only. The warns and address 
of the sender of each order should be written legibly. Delay 
disappointment are oftentimes due to neglect of (Ms. 
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i “LOUGHBOROUGH ” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER: 




The Loughborough 

AUTOMATIC 

CINDER-SIFTER. 

Made up in various forms to 
suit every requirement. 

It is no more trouble to sift 
the cinders by using this Sifter 
than to throw them away. 

A Greenhouse fire may be 
kept alight at no cost whatever 
by using the cinders from the 
house fires. Price 30s. 

Full particulars on application. 

A GOLD MEDAL (the Highest 
A word/ has b ten awarded to us this 
year in open competition for general 
excellence in Horticultural Build¬ 
ings, by the Society of Architects. 

These celebrated Boilers lave been still further Improved for this season, and are the most economical, cheapest, 
and easiest to manage of any Boiler ever brought out. Nearly 6,000 in use. May be inspected in every county. 
Will burn over 12 hours without attention, the best fuel being coke and cinders. 

Prices, carriage paid.— No. 1, £2 12s., No. 2. £4, No. 3, £5 10s.; also made in three larger sir.es, heating 
from 60 to 1,000 feet of pipe. Discount allowed for cash with order. Perfect success guaranteed where our directions 
are followed. Illustrated Price Lists on application. CAUTION.— Beware of imitations, which have had little or no 
practical test, professing to heat a larger amount of piping for about the same cost, and avoid disappointment and loss. 



greenhouses for amateurs 

Are made in lights, are very portable, and easily put up 
by local tradesmen. Having made a speciality of these 
Greenhouses, we can confidently recommend them as by 
far the cheapest and best houses made. Any Bize made. 
Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft, £10 12s.; Span, £11 15s, 
Lean-to, 10 ft. by 5 ft., £6 16s. 6d. Carriage paid. 


MESSENGER & CO. t LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 










: JH made. It requires 
J no brick setting, no 
L Ai - ■ MB stokehole, and no 

hot-water fitter for 
fixing. The Boiler 
“ = ® stands in the Green¬ 

house, the front only being outside, bo 
that the whole of the heat from the 
boiler itself is utilised. It burns over 
twelve hours without attention at a 


THE CHALLENGE «»t air and water heating 

Ar r AH A I US. 


to the 


ADAPTED FOR OIL, COAL, AND GAS. 
Twice as effective as the best ever offered 
public. 

Consists of 18 feet 21, 21 feet 24, and 4 feet 81 pipes. Eqoal to 
60 feet of 2-lnoh hot-water pipe. Will burn 1 gallon in 48 hours only, 
or 4 feet of gas per hour. Prloe, £3 15s. Send for particulars. 

Hundreds or Unsolicited Testimonials. 


W. POORE & OO. f Hot-Water Engineers, 

139, Cheapslde. E.C. 


KEEP OUT THE FROST. 


Wright & Butler’s 

PRIZE MEDAL PORTABLE 

OIL STOVES. 

&X.X. SIZES. ALL PRICES 

UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE 

HOT-WATER ARRANGEMENT 

For heatirg the Greenhouse or Conservatory these Stoves 
are a marvel of utility They require do fixing and ne»d 
attention but once or twice each day; can be irirorued and 
lighted In five minutes, and with no more trouble than that 
required to trim aud light an ordinary table lamp A build¬ 
ing measuring 2J by 15 feet can be heated in an efficient 
manner at •* cost of one farthing per hour Ask you' Iron¬ 
monger for Illustrated Catalogue, which gives all particulars 
concerning these stoves. When purchasing, insist upon hav¬ 
ing the genuine article with brass label attached bearing our 
name. 

MANUFACTORY; BIRMINGHAM. 

§AI SLOW COMBUSTION 
CREENHOUSE BOILER. 

TWTADE of cast-iron. The 

-Lvl cheapest in the world 3 ft. 2 in. by 
Hi in. diameter, 28s , carriage paid. Same 
Boiler, with 12 feet 4-inch piping, Ex- 

K nsion-box, and Bmoke-pipe, complete 
l. List free. 

D. HORBOCK*. Tyld«wsl*v 


JO 


NSON, 

IINCT0N, HULL. 


ft ft. £ 
lUby 8, 7 
12 „ 8 , 

15 ,. 10. 1 
25 ,. 10, 15 
' .linage pa»* ti a •> nation in 
Englau . Pr re f.iit 2 stsmpr. 


LOUCHBOROUCH CREENHOUSE 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


This Is the simplest, 
cheapest, and most 
laratus 


over 

tention at a 

nominal ooet. 

Price, as engraving, with Boiler, open feed syphon, 12 ft. of 
4-inch hot-water pipe, and patent joints, complete, £4 4s. 
Delivered free to any station. Discount for cash. 

Cost of apparatus complete for Greenhouses as below, 
delivered free, with pipes out and fitted ready for fixing, 
ft. ft. £ s. d. I ft. ft. £ s. d. I ft. ft. £ s. d. 

10 by 6 .. 4 14 0 15 by 9 .. 6 10 8 25 by 12 .. 6 16 8 

12 by 8 .. 5 1 0 I 20 by 10 .. 6 0 0 | 40 by 16 .. 12 12 4 

Proportionate prices for other sizes. Estimates free. 

Illustrated List, with full particulars of these and every 
description of Fuel, Gas, and Oil-heating Stoves, free. 

DEANE & CO. 

Horticultural Builders and Hot-Water Engineers, 

William Street. 1 LONDON BRIDGE, 
jf^ oonical“ boiler 

I UBmttiMI 3 Is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
P tw -1 \ Economical Boiler ever invented. For 

t; Hi i, \! 1 heating Greenhouses, Conservatories. 

ff ®5Ti iWHI M Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
P Mil W VHa H for Amateur Gardens. Requires very 
E /Ovr, l <LiVi V*4 ft little attention. Will burn any kind 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

Bole Makers: 

NJCWSUM, WOOD. & DYSON 

BEE8TON-ROAD, LEEDS. 
Price sand testimonials on application. 


Fawkes’ Slow Combustion 

Heating Apparatus, 

FOURTH 8E ARON. Numerous impor¬ 
tant improvements introduced. 

Most Ejficient and Cheapest in existence. 
Requires no Bunk Stokehole, and no 
Brtok Setting Will last ail night wi’hout 
attention; will hum House Cinders, 
therefore costs next to nothing for fuel. 
Anyono can fix it; a Domestic Servant 
nan St>k" it. 

Great numbers 
in use all over 
the country. 

ONLV SLOW 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OF THE KIND. 

Beware of 
Inefficient, 

Incomplete 
Apparatus 
which vid not 
last ail night 


Full p»rtiou 
lars and price 
of every eizec 
Apparatus 
aud numerrus 
Testimonials 
for last three 
seasons, 
showing enor¬ 
mous snocess, 
post free on 
application. 

CROMPTON & FAWKES, CHELMSFORD. 

SILVER MEDAL HORSE SHOE 


[) 

SPAN. 

8 

ft ft. £ 8. 

r 5 

10 by 8, 7 IS 

\ 0 

12 „ 8, 9 3 

) 17 

15 „ 10, 12 6 

> 0 

10 ,. 10, 19 8 


nOILS I COLLS ! UOlI> ! —Fur healing Uieeu 

houses, tobuill in b’ickwo«k. All sires made. Price 
LKt seat.- JAMES COWHJJJ^ Hindtford, TyWesley. 
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HEATING APPARATUS. 

From £1 5s. and upwards. 


Section of Boiler and Pipes showing action of hr t blast and 
Automatic Regulator, awarded the SILVER MKDAl (Is* 
PRIZE) by ihe R. H Society in 1881; still stands without 
, rival for POWER, EFFICIENCY, end ECONOMY 
! O. P. K. A Co. hold one of the LARGEST STOCKS of bot- 
| water appliances IN THE COUNTRY, including eveiy boiler 
; of known merit and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue (containing guide to amateurs on the 
hot-water apparatus) free on application. 

CHA8. P. KINNELL & CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS. ENGINEERS. AND BOILER 

manufacturers, 

_65a, Southwark Street, London, S.IL__ 


Full particular and Local Agent's address from 

JENKINS 8l CO., Rotherham. 




Iron founders, Stourbridge. 


"tEBTIMuMal,. "Toe Apparatus woIkHloh M ‘ n^n *' y, 
Everything an amateur could deei'e." 

Write for full particulars, also Illustrated Catalogue, tree. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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VARIATION IN BRITISH FERNS. 

In my wanderings through the woods and 
downs of this part of Carnarvonshire I have 
often met with rare forms or varieties of Dative 
Ferns, and I have thought that a few notes on 
snoh as I have found, specimens of whioh are 
preserved in the herbarium of the University 
College here (Bangor) may be of Interest to 
some of your readers. 

Atncng the Hart’s-tongues (Scolopendriam) 
two distinct and constant forms have been 
found, S. crenulatum and S. multifidum. The 
latter occurs in considerable quantities in at 
least two plaoe, but in one of these stations 
many of the plants have been destroyed in the 
course of repairing the wall and bridge on 
whioh they grew. In at least nine-tenths of 
the plants all the fronds are more or less mulfcl- 
fidly divided at the apex. Crenulatum is a very 
desirable form, but I have only met with 
couple of specimens. 

Blechnums, above all others in this district, 
seem prone to deviate from the normal form, for 
1 have found no less than h&lf-a-dczan of the 
rcoognised varieties. B. multifidum, baviog not 
only the apex of each frond divided three or 
four times, but the pinna: constantly bifid, I 
fonnd it some years ago. It has remained oon 
stant under cultivation, and I may add that 
fronds sent to Mr. Wollaston were considered 
by him to represent a very good form. B. im- 
brloatum occurs plentifully in a farm hedge, 
and there seems to have quite ousted the typi¬ 
cal plant; while B »trictum, alas* named by 
Mr. Wollaston, and B. anomalum I have come 
across on more than one occasion. B. striotum, 
of whioh there were several plants in a con- 
fioed area, is a pretty form, and one of the 
most constant under cultivation. B. bifidum I 
have likewise found. In a high-lying rocky 
wood, where the blue Anemone and pink Wcod 
Sorrel grow, I have oft stopped to admire the 
multifid form of our common Braoken (P, eris 
aquillna multifida), which In that guarded spot 
grows by the acre. This is a very distinct plant, 
but to transplant it successfully has puzz'ed 
more persons than myself. 

The Polypodiums are, perhaps, next to the 
Bleohnums, most liable to sport, and within a 
radius of one mile from Bangor, P. bifidam, P. 
acuturo, and P. crenatum (all better ia form 
than I have purchased under the same names) 
have been found, but usually in company with 
the original plant, P. vulgare. P. acutum, with 
its long acutely-pointed fronds, is very distinct), 
but not so attractive as acutum Stansfieldi, 
whioh oocurs in a single tufb near the sea oast 
et Port Penrbyn, ana within a short distance 
of it an old Ash stump iB liberally covered with 
a very constant form of the well-known bifidum. 
Near Aber Waterfall I have seen a very good 
oifid variety of the Oak Fern (P. Drjopteris), 
and I am not aware that suoh has been before 
recorded. 

Caterach cffijlnarum crenatum occurs very 
plentifully on an old wall I know of, where, 
strange to say, nob a plant of the type Is to be 
found. In another district both are found to¬ 
gether, or at least within a short distance of 
each other. Under cultivation this is by far 
the most desirable plant, being of more robust 
growth and ornamental In appearance. Poly- 
stichums, although unusually plentiful, do not 
in the least, and the only departure I have 
noticed is P. aculeatum lobatum, but this, 
again, is reckoned by some botanists as a dis¬ 
tinct species. 

Three well-marked and distinct varieties of 
Lastrea Filix-mas I have picked up more than 
once. They include L. pumila, a dwarf and 
neat alpine form ; L. fluotuosa, a very desirable 
plant, and one that is true to oharaotor under 
cultivation; and L. interrupta, which occurs 
rather plentifully in a wood. Another form 
ef L. Filix-mas, with irregularly-divided fronds 
and pinna:, almost monopolises an old Oak wood 
on the banks of the Menai Straits. Some of 
the specimens are very handsome, the dividing 
ef the apex of each frond being regular in a 
marked degree. The normal form also ocours 
in the same wood, but is not so plentiful as the 
plant under consideration. 

I was fortunate enough to meet with a beau¬ 
tifully crested form of Hymenopbyllum Wilson! 
that was on the top or roof of a damp, dripping 
cave. It was in truth, a lovely plant, every 
frond being multifidDr crested ; jkld*Jorry am 
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I am to say so, most of theso were given to 
enquiring friends. I searched all the ground 
where it was found over and over again, but 
although the typical plant occurred in plenty in 
several places close at hand only one small patoh 
of the variety cmld be deteoted. 

Arplenium Adlantum - nigrum aoutum may 
be seen in plenty on a shady hedge-bank not 
a mile from Bangor, while a variegated form of 
the species used to occupy, in no mean quantity 
the side of an embankment dose to the old 
Roman oamp at Bathesda, or, rather, I should 
have said, near to that place. 

Some years ago a single speoimen of the forked 
Spleen wort, A septentiionale, which was found 
on the Snowdon range, was brought home, 
potted, and plaoed with other Feins in a cold 
greenhouse. Gradually the young fronds 
developed into those of A germanloum, and the 
plant, half of whioh is now in my p ^session, 
and half in that of the finder’s, would, to an 
ordinary observer be classed as that species. 
Fronds intermediate between the typical A 
septentrionale and A germanicum (none of the 
former now exist) are not uncommon, some of 
which resemble very closely drawings sent to a 
contemporary recently from fronds collected by 
Dr. Lo ve, of King’s Lynn, near the Malc j * Pass, 
in 1882 Dr. Lowe, in a note whioh accompanied 
the drawiogs, says he found several specimens 


the flowers are much starred. They are all 
improved forms, and it seems that in the next 
decade the improvement was very rapid, as 
anyone can learn from the subsequent coloured 
plates. Indeed, there was as muoh improve¬ 
ment in the ten yeais following 1833, as the 
flowers of that date were improvements on the 
wild Viola tricolor. The fancy varieties srs a 
more recent introduction from Belgium. They 
were sent over about the time of the Great 
Exhibition in 1851.— J. Douglas. 


VIEWS IN OLD LONDON GARDENS. 
We this week give another illustration of a 
s:eue in the grounds of Holland House, Kensing¬ 
ton The subj :ct is the la wn-front of the house 
This is a rich spread of simple green turf, with 
some fine trees not too near the house, and a 
straight walk along in front of the mansion. 
The illustration does not shew the main charms 
of the lawn (its breadth), and the sweet way in 
which it melts away under the trees. The 
same thing is, however, happily seen in the 
grounds of many an English country seat, 
wherein the work of the architect and builder 
has been oonfined to its proper province—the 
structure of the mansion alone and not to the 
introduction of the cold, stony terraoes, 
paltry fountains, and suoh like incongruities 



Lawn-front of Holland House, Kensington. 


bearing on the same root every intermediate 
form between A germanicum and A. septen 
trionale. It has likewi-e been stated that A. 
reptentrionale and A. Rata-muraria have never 
been found in oompany with A. germanicum! 
but this is wrong, for I could point out a wall 
on which the two farmer are growing almost 
side by side, and the latter with only the road 
width between them. I have picked fronds 
from a plant of Ruta-murarU that have on more 
than one occasion been passed off as those of 
germanicum. 

Cau it be that two of the three plants, A. 
germanicum, A. septentrionale, and A. Ruta- 
muraria, are but farms of ene species ? From 
the above, as well as the observations of the 
late Professor Balfour and Mr. Boyd, it is 
certainly not at all unlikely. A D. W. 


2682 —History of the Panby.— This 
flower has not been cultivated for so long a time 
as some other ef our garden favourites. I saw 
a drawing of a Pansy dated 1796, and it was 
not much removed from the common garden 
weed Viola tricolor. Indeed, the cailiest good 
flowers known to me are figured in the ** Fiori- 
cultural Cabinet” in the year 1833. Three 
varieties are figured at Plate X., named Pdnoe 
George, Mail of Athens, and Thompson’s 
Favourite At Plate XII. of the same volume 
Q leen Adelaide, William IV., and Sky-blue 
and Yellow are figured. The last-named has 
the three lower petals yellow and the two upper 
petals a beautiful pale blue. The ontres of all 


with which eo many gardens are marred 
instead of beautified, and having no affinity 
whatever with the art “ whioh does mend Nature 
—change it rather; but the art itself is 
Nature.” 


2;!)!.—Propanratlnpr the Evening Primrose — 
It wilt not hurt She K.suing Primrose to divide it; but 
yourplants ralaxl from seed are better than offsets from 
old ones. Tbe plant is a biennial -i.e, seedlings raised 
this year will flower next—E H. 

2w93 —Dried mad for a border —* Young Bj* 
ginner ” can use the mud for a flower border if he gets tbs 
work over now Lay the mud in ridges that tbe frost mar 
penetrate it, ani in March well mix it with good sjiland 
turf ashss. I used a q i«ntity of the name kind of mud in 
this way last winter.— F. G. (Am\tii r). 

Late flower’ngr of the no d-etrlped Lily 
(Llllum auratum) —Osptaln M. A. Sherwill, The Hei- 
mitage, Powyke, WorcjsfcT, has sent us a photegrspkof 
a floe specimen of this L ly, with three spikes, and 15 
flowers and buds on them, that wai in fall beauty In the 
open air in his garden on November 23rd last. 

2686.— Flowers and rabbits.— Although 
I have had bo oentend against the depredations 
of rabbits for many years I do not know whst 
flowers to recommend “Ambleaide” to grew 
that rabbits will not either eat or destroy by 
scratching them out of the ground. Before 
expending any more time on flowers I should 
advise that an effort should be made to keep 
the animals In question out of the garden by 
patting galvanised wire round it. Thf wire 
should bs li inch mesh and 3 feet high, and il 
will be neces*ary to take eut a narrow trench 
3 inches deep, s) as to let down the wire into the 
ground, to prevent the rabbits from borrowing 
under math It. Rabbits do not generally intsr- 
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fa* mnoh with Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and 
Dahlias when bedded out In the enmmer | bat I 
would rather depend on strong-growing herd? 
phnW, such m Hollyhocks, Delphinium*, 
Pennies, Trltomas, LUInm oandldum, end the 
Tiger Lily, Gladiolus, tall-growing Phloxes, 
Mlohnelmaa Daisies, Flag Iris, Hyaolnthue oan* 
dioans, end plants of similar growth.—J. 0.. C. 


A PLEA FOR OUR WILD FERNS* 

Thi time Is evidently fast approaching when 
the natnralist will searoh In Tain and admire no 
more the rarer kinds of oar British Ferns in 
their wonted places on the wild mountain side, 
or shelTfng rooks of the roaring waterfall. It 
has always afforded the greatest .pleasure and 
enjoyment to the true lover of Nature to find 
t he s e humble objeote of interest in their luxu¬ 
riance among the wild and barren rooks. Every 
person knows the thrill of pleasure that the 
discovery of a rare plant oauies to flow through 
our whole being when we are diligent students 
of botany, and with how mnoh veneration we 
bow down on our knees to examine It. May¬ 
hap a tiny pleoe or a leaf is taken, but our souls 
swe too large to cruelly wrenoh the whole piece¬ 
meal from its native home. I fear there are 
many who assume a taste for the things of 
Nature for fashion’s sake, and who fail to see 
the beautiful save in the distasteful habit of allo¬ 
cation. These are carried home as often never 
t> be looked at as otherwise. No doubt a de¬ 
structive pleasure (if we may use the term) would 
animate this olass at the time being, but the 
•nohanted gold would on the morrow be trans¬ 
formed into brass. Bat the class who are destined, 
it would seem, to exterminate our Ferns Is one 
whose motive is a pecuniary one, and who sweep 
our glens and dells indiscriminately, tearing up 
every plant that attracts the eye, to be eold In 
our large towns. It is really deplorable to eee 
them in oartloads hawked in our streets; and 
be it borne in mind nine-tenths of them die 
within a twelvemonth. Ferns at their best are 
averse to town cultivation, much more so if 
their treatment is not well understood. So far 
and wide apart are Instances of the suooesefnl 
growth of our most fastidious kinds under 
town treatment, that I fear no jadioieu* ex¬ 
cuse for its enoouragement can reasonably be 
extended. I am, at the same time, in entire 
sympathy with the lady of h f gh degree or the 
labourer’s wife for their love of bedecking the 
window-box with greenery. The idea is worthy 
of the greatest admiration, and indicates a signi¬ 
ficant fact in the progress of civilisation. Never¬ 
theless this encourages the extermination pro¬ 
pensities of the hawker, while more lasting 
and profitable plants, other than Ferns, oould 
be had at a nurseryman's, and whloh would 
meet the wants of the general window- 
garden much better. Not only are the Ferns 
In danger of being exterminated, but also an¬ 
other interesting olass of plants—viz., the 
Orchises. In the south of England, I believe, 
some kinds are nearly, if not altogether, extlnot. 
Now, any person who has a regard for our wild 
flowers and Ferns will oonfess that this oonstant 
drain upon our limited supply will, In no distant 
time, make the less oommon only known to us 
through the pages of botanical textbooks. I may 
also add that their preservation is not unworthy 
of the aid and recognition of the 8tate. 

D. Chisholm. 

War die House, Edinburgh. 


2501.— Amateur gardeners. — In the 
Cottage Gardeners* Society, to whioh I belong, 
the members are classified thus :—Cottagers: 
Members who do not possess more than 20 rods 
of ground, in the vegetable olass; or greenhouses 
of 25 square feet, nor haviog frames artificially 
heated, in the flower olass. Amateurs: Members 
possessing more than 20 rods of ground in vege¬ 
table olass; greenhouses over 25 square feet, or 
artificially heated frames, in the flower olass. 
I may add that a member can show as an ama¬ 
teur in flowers, and oottager In vegetables, or 
vice versd, provided he oome within the qualifi¬ 
cation. A hotbed is not regarded in the light 
cf artificial heat.—Put mabx per tmrram. 

<702 —Painting hot-water pipes.—I have never 
known the Minting of hot-water pipes with ordinary 
aalnft do ady harm to the cooupante of the house when 
the painting haa been done some time—say a month- 
before the plpee were heated; but I do not doubt 
that the fumes of fresh paint from heated plpee wan'd do 
the mleohkf ermplained of.—J 
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FRUIT. * 

APPLES FOR.THE FUTURE. 

Thi question is often asked—What, then, is the 
beat form of Apple-tree to grow for the future ? 
If we are to be guided by the experience of a 
■ingle season, of course the question admits of 
hut one answer, bnt that would be taklog an 
extreme view of the cue. No one oan ignore 
the fact that standard trees have done occasion¬ 
ally good service, and we may reasonably hope 
that they will de so again. Still, we cannot 
afford to overlook the good aervioeo that dwarf 
forms of trees have rendared ns when others 
have been oonspiououa failures. It appears to 
me that the past season's experience should be 
turned to profitable aooount, for although I 
have not a word to eay against stan¬ 
dards in their proper plaoe, I am quite 
satisfied that they may he dispensed with 
without any risk of diminishing the quantity 
of fruit, if proper means are taken to sup¬ 
ply their plaoe with dwarf trees. Thera are 
thontauds of standard trees in the oountry that 
only bear a orop onoe in two years, ana they 
cover as mnoh ground as half-a-dczen pyramids 
or bushes would do. Aooerdiog to my experi¬ 
ence, toe, the dwarf forma of trees bear every 
year more or less frail and a jadioions selection 
of sorts that submit to being restricted both as 
regards roots and branohe* will invariably bear 
good crops; in this opinion I know I shall bo 
supported by large numbers of cultivators. 
The reason why this form of tree bears more 
regularly than standards do is not far to seek. 
In the first place, being chiefly grown in gardens 
surrounded by high walls, or otherwise well 
■haltered, they are not so much exposed to the 
inflaenoe of the weather ae orohard trees j 
therefore, they are nnder mnch more favourable 
conditions. But the ohlef point in reference to 
their oonstant fruitfulness is the faot that being 
in the garden they are better cultivated than 
orohard trees. They get more regular atten¬ 
tion la regard to pruning at ths proper 
time, and for the moot part they grow In a 
better description of soil; occasionally, too, they 
get a little manure, whioh is given the land 
for the use of vegetable or ope growing near 
them. In short, they get more shelter and a 
better toil than standard* do—important factors 
in the production of a orop. Admitting, then, 
that bush and pyramid trees are more regular 
bearers than standards, It becomes a serious 
question as to whioh form we are to adopt for 
the fntnro. My own oonvictian is that it must 
be some form of dwarf tree. It does not matter 
mnoh whether it be a pyramid, bush, or oordon, 
or even the old-fashioned espalier. It is a 
signifioant faot that for the past ten years 
all the moat praotioal writers on fruit oallure 
have gradually come to reoognlae the value of 
pyramid and bush-trees ae regular frait- 
produoers, and it ia equally significant that to 
many fruit-growers anonld in one Season cor¬ 
roborate each other ae to the value of theee forme 
in suoh a direot manner, and that, too, from 
widely different parts of the country. I must 
not, however, be understood to be advooatlng 
the nee of trees that have only bearing aurfaoe 
■efficient to fill a dessert baaket. The tree I 
have In view le capable of bearing from one to 
two bushels of fruit; therefore, with the same 
epaoe devoted to them ae ia now devoted to 
standards, the supply of frait would be more 
regular, and, taking an average of seasons Into 
acoouot, equal to that from standards. With 
regard to oultnral details, the more simple the 
lines on whloh the dwarf forme of trees are con¬ 
ducted, the more satisfactory will be the results. 
The man who la a stickler for perfect symmetry 
In his trees must be prepared to eaorifioe a 
portion of hie orep. Many trees that will bear 
our beet and handsomest Apples do not take 
kindly to severe pruning. Amongst theee I may 
mention Peaegood’e Nonenoh, Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, Blenheim Orarge, Gloria Mundi, and 
Tower of Glamls. These and several o that a 
that make strong growth aro better grown ae 
bushes than ae pyramids. 

Future euooeaa will depend a good deal upon 
the treatment whloh the trees receive during 
the first five yeara of their existenoe, as during 
that time the branches require more attention 
than the roots. The future form of the tree 
will, in a great measure, have to be provided 
j for in the early stages of Its growth. Pyramids 


will require to be formed as growth program*!, 
and bashes (if suoh as I have in view oan bo 
oalled bushes, for they must be at least 10 feet 
high) must have their branches directed Into 
form for the first few yeara of their existenoe, 
■o ae to secure a good spread of the leading 
branches, and alio to have the centre of the 
tree open eo that light and air can circulate 
amongst them. With regard to the roots, 
the oharaoter of the soil will have a good 
deal to do with the time at whioh they 
will require attention. In a etrorg, rich 
medium they will make mnoh more vigor- 
one growth than in a poor one, and ae 
the oondltion of growth in the branches must 
decide when to operate on the roots, It will be 
neoeseary to attend to them earlier when the 
branch growth la forced by a rich soil than 
nnder other conditions. But It h Important to 
bear in mind that the trees should be allowed 
to form a fair amount of bearing surface before 
the roots are interfered with. Generally speak¬ 
ing, it le not desirable to oheok the roots In any 
wav until the end of the fourth or fifth year, 
and then the trees should be lifted bodily and 
replanted, an operation whioh will effectually 
check any undue loxurianoe for several yoars to 
oome. In faot, it is a great chance if the same 
operation will require to be repeated for many 
years. Judioioua root-pruning of snob ae aro 
making too muob wood is all that they will 
require to keep them in a fruitful condition. 

O. J. 


RENOVATING OLD ORCHARDS. 

Thi thorough overhauling and renovating of 
old oroharde ia work aadly needed in many 

E laces, and now ii a good time to do it. Even 
l oroharde in fair average condition one oannet 
fall to observe that many of the trees are net 
paying for the epaoe whloh they occupy, owing 
to the produoe being speoked and unsaleable, 
8uoh trees should be grubbed up to make room 
for varieties that produoe good olean fruit. Tree* 
growing toostrocgly, too, should beheaded doom 
ready for re-grafting in spring. Do notoutthsm 
down so low as where it ia intended to graft 
thorn, as if froat ia severe it may split the bark ; 
and, moreover, It ia always beet to have fresh 
outs on whioh to graft, or, if the trace are not 
very large, root-praning may be tried; bnt 
this Is mere adapted to garden than to 
orohard trees. One cf the varieties that Is 
■peolally suited for graftlog on free growing 
■took* is Loddington Seedling, or Stone's Apple. 
I have seen grand fruitful trees of this kind 
formed by grafting it on shoots about the else 
of one’s wrist, putting fifty or sixty grafts in 
this way on a tree. In about three years suoh 
trees become more profitable than they ever were 
before, and they oontinue to get more eo as the 
head of branohea extend in size. I have never- 
seen theee double-grafted trees grow too 
strongly or fall to be fruitful If really good 
varieties were put on them. The plan of re- 
grafting fruit-trees on the email wood at some 
dlsUnoe from the trunk is a decided improve¬ 
ment on the plan of catting back to the large 
limbs. Although the grafts grow on the latter, 
they never heal over ae they do on the email 
branohea ; consequently, at the point of j unc¬ 
tion, a portion of dead wood le left that in time 
deoaye, and the lose of limbs sooner or later le 
the reanlt. The small spray-like ehoete not 
large enough to graft on ehonld be left to grow 
for a year, in order to keep np root-action. 
Durieg the following winter they oan be ont 
olean away. Filling np gape where old trees 
stood wilh young ones la an important matter, 
although In the oaee of many oroharda held on 
leasee there is no room for consideration, as It 
is distinctly stated than when an Apple or Pear- 
tree is ont down a veuog one of the same kind 
must be planted. Now this ia just what ought 
not to be done, ae there oan be no doubt 
that if ohangea of oropa give suoh good results 
in the kltohen garden, they are far more 
necessary in the orohard. Though the soil may 
be worn ont for Apples and Pears it may yet 
grow fine crops of stone fruits, Nuts, or buah 
fruits, and 1 have no hesitation In aaying that 
if our oroharde are to produoe anything like the 
beat results of whioh they are oapable, they 
must be treated more ae our vineries are—« e , 
as soon as they begin to fail the old trees should 
be rooted out ana a fresh start made ; it Is 
folly to expect that a young tree planted in the 
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If this ia “ J. G a ” opinion of the merits of that 
variety of Grape, it ia very plain that flavour 
oounta for a very little with him, and 1 refer 
to hia note on the anbjeot for the purpose of 
pointing thia out, because in Mr. A. F. Barrou'i 
book on the Vine Alicante ia only considered to 
be a third-rate Grape in flavour, and that ia 
also my opinion, having grown it and tasted it 
grown in widely different placer. It ia, 1 grant, 
a very handsome variety when well grown, and 
it ia the easiest of all Grapes to manage; but 
it ia not everyone who prefers size before 
flavour, and it is as well that the readers of 
Gardening should know what they are plant¬ 
ing. Owing to Alioante being ao muoh inferior 
In flavour to Lady Downes’ Seedling and Mrs. 
Pince’a Muscat I had orders several years ago 
to discard it.—J. C. C. 

2695 — Forcing Strawberrlea— Keep the pots cf 
Strawberries pluoged lu ashes till required for f jiclogr, 
sheltering them with old lights or something in frosty 
weather to prevent the pots from btirg broken by the frost. 
Strawberries started in a temperature of 55 degs., advanc¬ 
ing to CO degs., about the 10th of January will produce 
ripe fruit about the middle of March. As the season 
advances, lees heat will be required.— E. II. 


shade of other trees in soil already exhausted 
will make muoh headway. Since, however, it 
is compulsory to plant young trees of the same 
kind where others previously stood, the 
beat oourse would bs to oart the exhausted 
material right away, and substitute new soil. 
Large holes sufficient to hold three or four 
cartloads < f soil should be dug, and filled in with 
any fresh turfy mixture ; then plant the trees, 
stske them securely, and mulch the roots with 
manure. I believe, indeed, that mulching would 
of itself obviate many of tho ills from which 
orchard trees suffer. If the roots can be kept at 
work near the surface, the growth made will 
ripen well and the trees will in consequence 
become fruitful. Trees even in good bearing 
oonditlon should all be gone over with a small 
hand-saw in order to clear away the small spray¬ 
like growth from their centres, as it is only on 
the ontside that gold fruit oan be perfected. 
Then dust with lime and surface-dress with 
manure, and a marked improvemet will soon be 
observable in the produoe. G. 


apart. The Blaok Hamburgh is the best black 
Grape for foroing, and it Is also the best for 
September and October. Golden Queen is a 
good Grape for autumn, and Groe Colman and 
White Lady Downe’s for later use. Gros Maroc 
is a very handsome late Grape. No Vines should 
be trained nearer the glass than 16 inches, and 
I have seen very good results obtained where 
not nearer than 2 feet.—E. H. 

2694.— Vine-growing. — This question, I 
think, may unhesitatingly be answered In the 
affirmative. The wires on which the Vine 
should be traiaed ought to be 15 inohes or 
IS inches from the glass. Blaok Hamburgh 
would be, perhaps, the best kind to plant, and 
the planting may be done any time before the 
end of Maroh. See that the border is properly 
made, aocording to directions repeatedly given 
in Gardening.—J. M., South Hants, 


PALMETTE TRAINING. 

This is a form of training well shown in the 
annexed illustration that ia particularly well 
adapted for Pear-trees, especially when 
growing in strong soils, and also sometimes for 
kinds that do not do well on the Qnince stock. 
In such oases the small forms, Bnch as the 
cordon and the trees with a few branches 
trained upright are not large enough. This 
Palmetto system of training, which to a very 
great extent might with advantage roplaoe the 


The Wilson jun. Blackberry. — My 
experience of this American gentleman is not 
favourable. The “ irrepressible ” one has failed 
with me, notwithstanding every care. I had it 
carefully planted; the first year it grew very 
little, bat as it was its first season I made allow¬ 
ances, and hoped for better growth the next 
year. As it threw np a oane 4 foot long, I care¬ 
fully secured it to the wall, gave it a mnlch of 
manure in spring, and daring the very dry 
summer regularly watered it along with my 
other fruit-trees in the same herder. It oould 
not have been better attended to, yet it began 
to die down. I cut off the top to sound green 
wood ; still it continued to die down. I ont It 
again, and, finally, close to the crown ; but all to 
no purpose. It did not put forth any fresh canes, 
nor is there a living remnant of the old one. 
Another novelty from the same nursery, a blsck 
Raspberry, planted within 2 yards of “ W. J.,” 
threw np two strong oanes, whioh I hope to 
fruit next year.— J. C. 

2604. — Pruning a Peach tree. — In 
answer to •*Dorset’s'’ enquiry the present is a 
good time to prune hia Peaoh-tree. Peach- 
trees produce their frnlt on the wood of the 
previous year’s growth ; therefore, it is the 
well-ripened, moderately-sized shoots whioh 
must be retained. Cat away all gross and 
weak growths, particularly the unripened ones, 
for such wood seldom bears any frnit and 
weakens other parts of the tree. If the wood 
of “Dorset’s” tree is well ripened it will not 
be necessary to shorten the growths muoh—say, 
from 6 inches to 8 Inches for the longest and 
the shorter ones in proportion. If the tree is 
against a wall it should be unnailed, and after 
It has been pruned it should have a good dress¬ 
ing of Tobacco-water and some soft soap put 
with it. Take 2 oz of Tobaooo, pat it into 
some old pot, and ponr a pint of boiling water 
on it; allow it to stand for an hour, and then 
strain it off, and squeeze the Tobacoo, in order 
to get all the strength ont of it; add another 
pint of water to it, and pnt 2 oz. or 3 cz. of soft 
soap into it, and mix it well together. Take a 
small painter’s brash, and with it give the 
tree a thorough dressing with the mixture. 
Rub it well into the bark, but take care not to 
rub off the bnds on the young wood. This will 
destroy any insects which might be on the 
tree. I should also advise “ Dorset ” to drive 
four stakes into the ground at convenient 
distances apart, and at from IS inohes to 2 feet 
from the wall, and to these tie the wood in 
small bundles. This will keep the bnds back. 
In February the tree should be nailed to the 
wall, the wood being equally distributed over 
the wall—say, from 6 inches to 8 inohes apart.— 
J. A. 

2622.—Vlnea. 


2698.— Olimbing Rose —Your Rose is si 
likely to do as well planted ontside the boose 
as in, and most likely it will do better, as in all 
probability it will get all the root moisture it 
requires, which is not always the oase when the 


old horizontal method, is certainly one of the 


'■ass? 


A Palniette trained Tear-tree in l>earing. 


roobs are inside. It will be as well to cover the 
stem with matting during the winter and 
remove it again when all danger of frost is 
past.—J. 0. C. 

2590.— Celine Forestier Rose.—Celine 
Feihitler is a Noisette Rose, and it should not 
be pruned so closely as a Hybrid Perpetual. If 

nearly fall length. 


very best of the large forms. Vines, too, on 
open walls can with great advantage be trained 
in this way, as it is probably the best of all 
systems of training for them when so grown. 

P. T. 


26G8.— Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple. 
—In all the southern districts of England this 
Apple suoorels beat as a pyramid on the Para¬ 
dise Stock. It is a free bearing, though not 
over-vigorens, variety, and likes a deep, rich, 
and moderately-clayey loam to grow in. I tried 
it extensively, both on the Crab Stock and the 
Paradise, but the quality of frnit was beat on 
the last-named stock. It succeeds, perhaps, 
qnite as well as a bush-trained tree, and some, 

S erhaps, prefer that form to the pyramid.— 
. D. E. 

- I grow this Apple In the form of pyra¬ 
mids, dwarf bushes, and as oordons by the side 
of walks in the kitchen garden. My largest 
and highest-coloured frnit comes from the latter 
trees. There is no difference in the behavionr 
of the other forms ; they all bear regularly and 
freely. For an amateur, I think the spreading 
bush form is the best. With me the trees bear 
so freely that I have to thin ont tho frnit every 
year; when I did not do so the frnit was 
smaller than was desirable.— Head Gardsnbr 

Late black Grapes.— In Gardening for 
December 3rd, p. 535, “ J. G. f Gosport,” writ¬ 
ing abont black Grapes, says: “Taking all 


growing against a wall, cut ont the weak shooli 
and train the strong wood in 1 ' 11 AL 

The same treatment will In 
R ose is a buih, only, the branohes, having no 
support, are usually shortened to about a foot 
or so. There need be no fear ef cutting awsy 
all the blossoms.—E. H. 

2666.— Pruning Roses.—Proficiency In 
pruning Roses oan only be attained by praotice, 
as different varieties of Roses require different 
treatment. As a rule, weakly growing varieties 
should be cut back to about the third or fonrtb 
bud from the base of the young wood. Vigoroui 
growers should not be cut back so closely. B 
ought also to be noted that cutting b>ck closely 
will produce, as a rule, fewer blooms of gcod 
quality, while a larger quantity of small* r 
blooms will be obtained from those not ro 
closely cut back. The above remarks apply to 
Tea and Hybrid Perpetual Roses. Pruning may 
be done in Marob, or earlier In South Divon.— 
J. D. E. 

-Standard and dwarf Roses ought not to 

be pruned until the middle or end of March. 
Dwarfs shonld have all the weak and exhausted 
shoots cut clean away and the strongest 
shortened back. Old shoots that have flowered 

Original from 
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_-If two sets of Vines are 

planted those intended to be permanent will 
benefit by being relieved from bearing beyond a 
bunch or two for the first two years. Still, 
nowadays, it is a oommon thing to plant Vines 
one year and expect a good crop of frnit the 
next. This, however, Is a proprietor’s question. 
If fraiting Vines are planted they will bear the 
same season. Whilst the others are getting 
strong, plant the permanent Vines under the 
rafters, and the fruiting rods in the centre of 
the lights, or say each ret shonld be 4 fast 
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may be oat back to within three bade ei the 
■tern, and strong young growtha may be left 
from 6 inchea to 9 inohea long, according to how 
they are placed. The heada of atandarda ahonld 
firat have the weak growth oat oat, and that 
whloh remaiaa mart be ont back to three or 
four bade of the old wood. The weaker the 
growth the harder it ahonld be prnned. Ba 
oarefol to keep the heads of atandarda dear in 
the middle.—J. C. 0. 

2609.—Climbing Bose for a north walk— Jauns 
Despres, Noisette (colour, fawn and yellow, tinted with 
rose) Is a beautiful Rose, a rapid grower, and very hard: 
will tuoceed well against a north wall, 11 the site is weu 
prepared.—E. H. 

-There are a great many Roses and other 

climbing planta that would suit (< Berkshire’s ’ 
north wall. I will juit mention a dozen. 
Roeea: Aimed Vibert (pare white), Boaqnet 
d’Or (yellow), Oellne Foiditier (eonary-yellow). 
Climbing Devonienaia (soft pale-lemon, nearly 
white), Fdlioitd Perpetnelle (creamy-white), 
Qloire de Dijon (fawn-salmon and very hardy). 
Amongst other excellent olimbing plants are 
Magnolia grandiflora (evergreen large white 
flowers), Wistaria sinensis (bine and white 
flowers), Berberidopeia oorallina (bright-aoarlet 
berries in autumn), Escallonia meorantha (waxy- 
red trumpet flowers), Passiflora ednlis (orange- 
oolonred frnit), and the large-flowered white 
Jasmine. Oat ef the above dozen a good 
selection may be made.—E. J. G. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary % from Dec, 10 th 
to Dec . 17th . 

filled a frame with Asparagus to oome on In luocsislon. 
Plaoed a further batoh cf Seaksls roots in Mashroom- 
house : about 50 roots every 10 day* or so will provide a 
very libc ral supply. Took up some of the largest Turnips 
to foim a store in oaes of frost; they will keep well for a 
couple of months In a cool plaoe Stirred the soil be¬ 
tween rows of Spinach, Cabtages, Lettuoe, &3 , selecting 
a fine day when the surface le ary for the work. Dag up 
vacant land. Cleared np rubbish yard, burning outtlnge, 
Ac. Pruned Plums on west wall; wherever there la 
space to lay in a young shoot It Is a good plan to do so. 
Washed the trees with a rather strong mixture of Gar¬ 
dener’s Friend and water, using the former at the rate of 
one to 76 cf water; I am using this In a precautionary 
spirit. The green-fly was rather a trouble to me on 
several of these trees last summer, and 1 want to get at 
the eggs of the insects. Started early Peach-house ; I 
shall one no fire at present, exoept It should be frosty. 1 
have examined the inside borders, and find them in good 
condition. Two inches or 3 Inohee of the surfaoe haa 
been removed, end the same amount of turfy oempost 
brought back and forked lightly in. Shall turn a little 
heat into the pipes in about a wet k or Sen days. Potted 
show Pelargoniums into their blooming-pots, using turfy 
loam, with about a fourth cf old hotbed manure and jast 
a daah of Clay’s artificial. Pruned and trained Figs in 
Fig-houee, washing the branches with an inaeottolde. 
Gleaned paint, and top-dreeeed lnaide borders. Shifted 
on Tree Carnations. Moved a batch of Begonia ineignis, 
now coming Into flower, into conservatory. Watered 
Camellias in berdere, and re-arranged the house ; Are kept 
going s'.eadlly to maintain a night temperature of 45 digs. 
Potted up from the borders a quantity of hardy P rim , 
roeea; they will flower by-and-by and oome In useful. I 
have many colours, inoludlng various shades of red, and 
hlao, white, yellow, Ac. Pruned and trained Tomatoes In 
bouse ; the growth must be kept thin now; liquid-manure 
la given once a week; night temperature, 65 degs. Caoum- 
bers in house are frequently looked over to pinch super¬ 
fluous shoots before they extend much; only a light crop 
of fruit will be taken, as I want to carry the plants on, U 
I can, past the new year, and the moat trying time for 
winter Ououmbers is about the end of January, when the 
days are rapidly lengthening. Plunged a number of pots 
of Euoharis In bottom-heat; I want a good supply of 
flowers about the new year. Potted up cuttings of India- 
rubber-plant; they were planted In saw-dun In a pit 
They soon form roots in such a position. Of oourse, there 
la a little warmth in the saw-dust, as the -pit is heated 
by hot-water pipes. Put in the first batch of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum outtlnge; tbey are planted singly in thumb-pots in 
equal parts leaf-mould and loam, with some sand to keep 
It open. The pots are plunged in a pit, which was ustd la 
rammer for Melons, and which still retains a little 
warmth ; they will root aad oome along steadily, Pruned 
several specimens of Bougainvillea g labia, cutting them 
In pretty hard ; when they break in spring the shoots are 
thinned out, and these left traired In full length. Put in 
outtlnge of several ohoioe variegated Ivies in boxes, whloh 
are plaoed for the winter In a oold frame. Planted sur¬ 
plus bulbs of Snowdrops, Crocus, Daffodils, Ac., In nooks 
and corner* about the lawn. Moved Roses in pots from 
oold house to forcing-houie. White and blue Roman 
Hyaoinths are nice now for cutting, as are alio white 
Bouvardiae and Heliotropes. Shifted into larger pots a 
number of rat legated Tree Mallows; they were ralsedfrom 
■eeds last spring, and are now very handsome plants, verv I 
usaful for furnishing. 


GRBSNHOU8B. 

W INTMR-FLOWERING CARNATIONS —It WOttld 
bo difficult to point to any plants that are 
capable of giving more satisfaction to amateur 
gardeners than this section of Carnations. In 
the winter Mason the flowers are at ranch 
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prized by most people as Roses, than whloh 
they are mnoh more endnrlng. Moreover, they 
are easier to manage in a mixed greenhouse than 
Roses, not requiring the espeoial treatment in 
respeat to the admission of air and other 
matters that Roses do; bat some experi¬ 
ence is necessary to enable the grower 
to have the plants In the right condition 
for flowering daring the winter; for, in 
addition to having them strong and vigorous, 
they mast be fnlly famished with flower-stems 
well set with bads in autumn at the time they 
are housed. The flowers of Carnations are at 
all seasons slow in developing, and neoessariiy 
more so in winter, for they will not bear being 
harried with much fire heat. Any attempt in 
this direotion will end in failure, as If kept too 
warm the plants soon become so weak os to be 
incapable of prodnolng anything bnt poor 
flowers few in number, Another matter of 
importance where winter Carnations are wanted 
Is that the varieties grown are snoh as naturally 
have a disposition to bloom at that season; 
three-fourths of the new kinds that are brought 
eat under the name of perpetual flowerers fail 
to bloom satisfactorily in winter, and in this 
way are useless oompared with some of the old 
sorts. The plants shonid be stood near the 
glass, as it is neoessary that they should have 
all the light at thla time of the year that can be 
given them. A house, or pit, where a tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. or a little more In the night 
it kept np will afford as much warmth as they 
shonid have. They will do In a oool greenhouse 
where there is not the means of giving 
them the little more warmth already named, 
bnt the flowers will open proportionately 
slower. The plants should be frequently 
looked over to see that they are free from 
aphides and mildew, as if they are affected with 
either of these pests, they will soon do mnoh 
harm. Keep the soil moderately moist, not 
wot, as little root-growth will now be going 
on, and if too mnoh water Is given it wifi rob 
the feeding fibres. 

Young Carnations. — Cuttings of these 
winter-flowering varieties are better stinok in 
autumn than when the work is deferred until 
spring, as the earlier-rooted stook have a 
ohance of making stronger and larger plants 
before the ensuing autumn than when the pro¬ 
pagation is left until later on, suoh as were 
straok in frames early In autumn and are now 
well-established, will do very well during the 
winter in cold frames, providing the pots are 
plunged in eoal-ashes or other material of a 
like nature, and that the frames are protected in 
severe frost, giving air on all favourable days, 
so as to keep the plants hardy and strong. 

Autumn - flowering Salvias — As the 
plants go ont of flower they may be destroyed, 
only retaining one er two of a kind from 
which to take outtings towards spring for 
next season’s blooming. The plants to be kept 
may be ont In moderately close, giving them 
less water through the winter than has been 
neoessarv np to the present time; keep them 
during the winter in a greenhoue temperature 
where they will break into growth and produce 
an abundance of cuttings that will be available 
when the time for propagation arrives. 

Narcissus. —Until comparatively recent years 
few attempts were made at forolng any of the 
Daffodils, exoept the oommon bunoh lowered 
kinds, snoh as the Polyanthus or the well- 
known early Paper-white and the stronger grow¬ 
ing yellow and yellow-and-white varieties of 
the same section. Now, the oheaper varieties 
of the ether sections ef the Daffodil family are 
grown in pots and brought into flower with the 
aid of more or lees heat. Amongst the most 
useful for ooming in early are the earliest 
varieties of N. poetlcus, of whloh N. poetlous 
ornatas stands first; it differs from the oommon 
form in having broader petals, and is altogether 
a better shaped flower, with a much earlier 
habit of blooming. Even when grown out- 
of doors this sort oan be had in bloom 
early in spring. Bnlbs that were potted 
or pnt in shallow boxes some time baok 
will now have made plenty of roots to admit of 
their being stood in a warm house ; they will 
do with treatment similar to that which answers 
best for Hyaoinths and the bunoh-flowered 
sorts—that is, giving them intermediate warmth. 
It may be well to here mention that though 
| moot of the Daffodils will suoceed in pots grown 
I under glass, still, when to be forced to oome in 


early, only snoh sorts shonid be used as, like 
the variety named, are naturally early bloomers, 
leaving the later kinds to be brought on later. 

Freisias.— The best of these pretty floweriog 
subjects is F. refracts alba, which has white 
flowers that are alike effaotive on the plant or 
when need in a ont state. It does net usually 
do well if on attempt is made to hnrry It on In 
a high temperature, intermediate warmth suit¬ 
ing it best. Bnlbs that have been potted suffi¬ 
ciently long to admit ef their having made 
plenty of roots, and with top-growth alike In 
motion, may now be pat in heat. The plante 
must be stood where they will be nnder the 
influence ef fall light; this is even more neces¬ 
sary with Freeslaa than most things that are 
forced. The flowers may be had in succession 
by putting the bulbs in heat at intervals of three 
weeks or a month. They will flower well with 
nothing more than greenhouse treatment,ooming 
In proportionately later. Thomab Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Ornamental Oaks. —These are gradually 
ooming to the front, and I hope to see the time 
when they will be common in the home grounds, 
in oountry gardens at any rate; bat it Is im¬ 
portant that healthy plants be obtained, for a 
stunted Oak seldom does mnoh good. The 
soarlet North Amerloan Oak (Qaerous oooolnea) 
is a beautiful tree always, but Is especially 
effective in autumn, when the foliage changes Its 
green tints for soarlet. The Chestnut-leaved 
Oak (Q. oastanea) Is a grand tree, having 
splendid massive foliage which in autnmn 
assumes a crimson and bronze tint. The 
Marsh Oak (Q palustrls) fs another N. 
American tree of rapid growth and elegant 
pyramidal habit, the leaves being deeply lobed, 
and very ornamental. Then there is a very 
handsome species having large glossy leaves, 
called Q. pannonica, which soon makes a tree. 
The Fulham variety of the Turkey Oak is well 
worth planting where there is room for half a 
dezen or so, as is also the Luoombe variety, 
both of whloh make very ornamental trees. 
I have not yet seen a good specimen of the 
Golden-leaved Oak (Q. Concordia), but the 
plants are oheap enough now to plant experi¬ 
mentally. The variegated variety of the Turkey 
Oak (Q Cerrls variegata) is on acquisition. The 
Parple Oak (Q. pedunculate purpurea) is a 
purple-leaved form of one o! our English Oaks, 
and is worth planting for variety. 

Violets in frames.— The double blue Marie 
Louise is very fall of blossoms jast now. From 
this time onwards they will be all the better for 
a little warmth. A 3 inch hot-water pipe round 
the pit Is a great help in keeping up a succession 
of flowers. This variety dees well in pots in 
the greenhouse. 

Work among bedding plants —Their chief 
requirements now ore a free ventilation in mild 
weather, with water enough for steady growth; 
bnt in the matter of watering, if an error mast 
be committed let it be on the side of drynees. 
Everything in the nature of decaying foliage 
must be taken away without delay, and use 
only fire-heat enough to keep ont frost and dispel 
damp. 

Mildew on Verbenas.— If thla pest should 
show itself dost the planta with flowers of 
sulphur in whioh a little quiokiime has been 
mixed. The last-named substance is an excellent 
remedy for what years ago was called the blaok 
disease in Verbenas. The disease manifests 
itself in winter, and in spring the ends of the 
shoots tarn black and have a soorohed appear- 
anoe. Quicklime dusted ever the plants occa¬ 
sionally destroys the insects, asinmlng, as I 
believe, the misohief is originally caused by a 
minute Insect, 

Fastening plants after frost.— Frost haa 
very considerable lifting powers. It may do no 
harm to plants with their roots firmly fixed in 
the ground, but recently -planted Pinks. Pansies, 
&o , should be looked over, and the soil pressed 
down round their stems if they have been dis- 
t orbed. 

Carnations and Piootees. — The ohoioe 
florists’ varieties whioh are wintered In frame* 
shonid have free ventilation, when not frosty. 
I was looking round a large trade-growing estab¬ 
lishment recently, and noticed that they had 
ereoted a new light house for wintering their 
stook, and had taken the precaution to run a 
3 inch hot-water pipe round it, the foreman 
remarking they occasionally lost plants in severe 
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wintera when keeping them without artificial 
heat, I may say they may be kept In a turf pity 
oovered np at night when the frost is severe. 

OoLOUB IN TAB GARDEN IN WIRTSR— The 
Hollies. oovered with berries, are now very effec¬ 
tive, Variegated Hollies, uhhoafc berries, too, 
add their qoota of cheerful colouring. Among 
golden- tinted shrnbi,Onpressas Lawsoniana intea 
is very effeotive. A thick duster of the Golden 
Willow, now the leaves have fallen, draws the 
eye towards it 

Briers fob budding. —The sooner these are 
planted now the better. 

Fbuit Garden. 

Vinert.—Overcrowding the rods.— This is 
a great sonroe of evil, where permitted When 
a Vine is enoonraged or allowed to make more 
shoots or more foliage than oan have aooess to 
light the whole plant and its prod no 9 most de¬ 
teriorate. Vines, in cool house, which are prob¬ 
ably allowed to break naturally, or when only 
enough fire is used to keep frost from the bed¬ 
ding plants, are exposed to a good deal of fluc¬ 
tuation if temperature, and the wood has a better 
prospect of beoemlog well-ripened if too crowded. 
Good Grape-growers, especially in the oase of 
Muscats, say they lose nothing in orop and gain 
in quality by giving the main rods 4 feet of space, 
and even Black Hamburghs ought to pay for 
3 feet. If the foliage is to have room to develop, and 
good bunches do not oome where the leaves are 
puny and thin of texture. The spurs, should 
the spur system be adopted, should be from 
12 inohes to 16 inches apart, and only one shoot 
should be left on each spur when the best bunch 
oan be selected. 

Pruning to the best buds —If carried out 
to its legitimate end, this system of pruning 
tends to oreate rough spurs and an untidy 
appearanoe. When skilfully man*gad it does, 
of course, give larger bunches; bus, with the 
roots Dearths surface there should be nod ffioulty 
in securing good bunohes by fairly olose pruning. 
It is not neceisary to out to the very last eye at 
the bottom of the shoot, though even in that oase, 
If the Vines are in good condition, the orop 
should be satisfactory. 

Planting Peaches on walls. —There Is 
plenty of soope for the culture of Peaohes 
u the open air, for, given a good wall and 
a good border, the trees must be unskilfully 
managed if they do not yield fairly satis¬ 
factory results. Where the subsoil is bad, 
the expense of a layer of oonorete over the 
bottom of the border for at least 6 feet square 
for eaoh tree is bat trifling, as lime, rough 
gravel, or stones and water are oommon in 
every distriot, and may be cheaply purchased 
Where the subsoil is odd clay it will be an 
advantage to raise the surface of the border a 
few inches above the ground level. The bottom 
of the border, when excavated, should slope a 
little to the front to prevent any water lodging 
upon the concrete bed in winter. The oonorete 
must be made firm, and be allowed time enough 
to set hard before the border is made up. 

The depth or soil need not exoeed 2 feet, 
and it is better to mtke these 6 feet spaces as 
good as possible when the trees are first planted, 
as something more can be done lor them when 
they require more help. Good sound loam, 
with plenty of body in it rather than light and 
sandy, will be most suitable. 

Lime for fruit treks.— Where there is a 
deficiency of lime in the natural soil, land 
cropped with fruit-trees, whether they be 
planted against a wall or In the open border or 
orohard, should have periodical dressings of 
lime in some form. Old plaster may with advan¬ 
tage be worked into the borders where stone fruits 
are planted. Dust quloklime over the branches of 
fruit-trees at this season when the branohes are 
damp. It brightens and cleanses the bark, 
and when it has done its work it is washed 
down bv the rains to the roots, where it is used 
up in the manufacture of the stones, and the 
seeds contained within the fruits. 

Pruning orchard trees —This is a good 
season for thinning the branohes of orohard trees 
where too crowded. Some judgment is required 
for the right performance of this work, but In the 
«se of any brands about which there is any 
doubt, it will be better to leave it for another 
year. Light and air is essential to the proper 
use of the trees’ powers, and sufficient of both 
them elements of fruitfulness should penetrate 
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Vegetable Garden. 

French Beans.— These will be valuable now. 
They require a light hours, a night temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 aegs., and a position near the 
glass at this season. About equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould In a somewhat rough oondition 
will suit them well. Plant five Beans in an 8 inoh 
pot, filled half full of soil, oo verbs g the Beans 
1 inoh deep, filling up the pot with soil when 
the young plants are 6 inches or 8 Inohes high. 
From 20 to 30 pots started every fortnight will 
give a nice supply. All Beans should be gathered 
as soon as fit lor use. If tied up in bundles and 
the stalk ends plaoed In water they will keep 
fresh some time. Liquid manure will be useful 
when they begin to bear. 

Cucumbers.— All fruits should be out when 
ready for use, as if they hang longer they have 
an exhausting effect on the plants. Do not use 
the knife more than is absolutely necessary 
now. Keep the atmosphere buoyant, sweet, 
and genial. Hot pipes and a dry atmosphere 
will soon bring insects, and they will soon do for 
the plants. 

Potatoes in pots.— As soon as the growth 
shows above the soil move the pots to a shelf nesr 
the glass. Strong robust growth is always the 
precursor of fine tubers and plenty of them, and 
the weakly drawn up stems the very reverse. 
If more than one stem shows itself pull all away 
except the strongest. When the growth gets 
fairly Into swing give a weak solution of Clay’s 
manure twloe a-week. A temperature of 55 degs. 
in a light position will soon bring them along. 

Open-air Mushroom beds.— New beds may 
be made up now for producing about the end of 
January or February. The manure should be 
freah, and not washed with the ralni. It is 
difficult drying the manure at this season, and 
I think it is better to mix some loamy soil with 
It at the rate of one of soil to four or five of 
manure. The whole should be shaken together 
and thoroughly intermixed, left in a heap to get 
warm, then shook over again and made up at 
onoe, treading the beds as firm as possible. 
Spawn when the temperature is right—* e , 
below 85 degs., and on the deollne. The weather 
must be kept eff outride beds by mesne of warm 
coverings, and if the heat should decline too soon 
increase the thickness of the covering, or 
plaoe a lining of warm manure by the side of 
the bed. Outdoor Mushroom beds are built in 
the shape of a roand sheltered ridge. They are 
spawned all over the surface, and about 3 feet 
wide and 2& feet high. 

Lettuces and Cauliflowers in frames.— 
In frosty weather as muoh light mutt be given 
as the state of the weather will permit to the 
Lebtaoes. Cauliflowers, unless the weather 
should be very severe, will not nquire any 
covering over the glass. A duitiog of wosd- 
aahes sometimes will tend to keep the plants 
healthy, and prevent stagnation of the atmos¬ 
phere. Lettuces in warm pits and frames 
should be tied up to blanoh when large enough. 
Lettuces force very well. 

Rhubarb. —Take up a number of roots now 
and place in any warm plaoe. They will suc¬ 
ceed very well In the Mushroom-house, or they 
may be forced in the ground, covering the roots 
with a orate or tub, and surrounding ik with 
leaves and manure to oreate warmth and give 
the crowns a start If the roots are taken np 
do not out and hack them. Move them entire, 
no matter how large thev are. Medium-sized 
roots are the best for forcing, because they 
respond more readily to the warm temperature. 
A dump of Rhubarb, oomposed of a number of 
roots olose together, lifted from the ground, and 
surrounded by a fence of wattle hurdles, en¬ 
closed within a mound of warm manure and 
leaves, will soon start and produoe a good 
supply, lasting for some time, at a small 
expense. E. Hobday. 

Wore in the Town Garden. 
Christmas flowering plants for a town 
greenhouse —Even a few sprays of bright 
blossom of any dascription are always welcome 
during the winter season, especially to dwellers 
iu London and other large cities where the fre¬ 
quent fogs and smoky darkness make the short 
days still shorter and more oheerless; but at no 
season are a few flowers more valued than at 
Christmas-tide, when they are always more 
soaroe and dear than at any other time, and if 
of “ my own growing,” of oourse doubly valu¬ 
able. It is, however, by no means an easy 


matter to have a gay greenhouse where fcg, 
smoke, soot, and want of light have to be oom- 
bated as well as frost and snow; and town 
gardens, both Indcors and outside, usually 
present but a oheerless speotaole from Novem¬ 
ber until the following March ; still the thing li 
to be done, olroumstances being fairly favour¬ 
able, and the following list will be found to con¬ 
tain the most likely sub jects with whiohtomaks 
the attempt. Scarlet and other Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, which in oountry air are easily indnoed 
to produoe their brilliant blossoms nearly all the 
year round, are unfortunately quite useless in 
winter to the urban florist, for the first yellow 
fog, suoh as the one we experienced in Loudon 
the other day, effectually strips the plants of 
bloom and withers the rising trusses, however 
carefully grown and tended. The first plant es 
our list is the 

Chinese Primrose. —This Is, in my opinion, 
the most valuable of all winter flowering plasti, 
and I have had them a perfect mass of bloom 
from November to March in a greenhouse 
situated in the very heart of London. Excel¬ 
lent instructions for their cultivation appear 
from time to time in the pages of Garden mo, 
so that it is unnecessary to repeat them here, 
though I may briefly note that the principal 
points in their auooeesful culture are to sow ths 
seed early, and to grow the plants on uninter¬ 
ruptedly from first to last with abundant air 
and all the light possible during the later stages, 
more particularly when if plaoed on a light airy 
shelf for the winter, with an even temperature 
of 45 dega. to 55 degs , and a little liquid 
manure onoe or twice a week, they cannot fall 
to flower profusely. The double kind* are quite 
as desirable as the singles, and more nseful for 
ontting; the old double white is a universal 
favourite, though aomewhat difficult of propa¬ 
gation, while the aoml-double varieties, whloh 
are as easily raised from seed aa the tingles, 
very floriferous, vigorous in habit, and exceed¬ 
ingly pretty flowers. All who admire Primulas 
should grow some of the rioh crimson flowered 
kinds, of whioh the atratn known as Chiswick 
Rod is, In my opinion, the finest. 

The Cyclamen may be taken next, for though 
this plant cannot exactly be said to flourish Is 
a really smoky atmosphere, yet by means of 
oareful oultivation very nioe little plants may 
be obtained, which will produce, in a gentlal 
atmosphere, a good many very acceptable 
bloseoms at Christmas time. From home-grows 
seedling plants the beat results are obtained, 
seed sown in June or July producing plants 
that will flower both well and early in the 
•eoond winter. Their requirements are muoh 
the same as those of Primulas, and the plant* 
should be kept growing, and the soil never 
allowed to beoome really dry. 

Bouvardias are of the greatest value, and 
not half enough grown. These elegant ahrnba 
are as easily cultivated as Fuohslas, and never 
fail to bloom when properly prepared. Their 
treatment has been repeatedly Indioated in thb 
column, and If plants grown accordingly are 
now enjoying a nloe genial warmth of 60 degs. 
to 65 dega , with a fair allowanoe of moisture, 
they will shortly be oovered with beautiful 
trusses of bloom. Vreelandi, D«zz!er, Elegans, 
and Priory Beanty are the finest kinds to grow. 

The winter flowering Cape Heath (Erioa 
hy emails) is of no use in town gardens; bat 
the beautiful varieties of Epaoria are Invaluable, 
and, like Bouvardias, too muoh negleotsd. 
Wel'-rlpened wood, abundanoe of air and llgfct, 
judioious watering, and a gentle warmth whan 
coming into bloom, are the ohief essentials to 
success. 

Camellias may often be had in bloom by 
Chriitmas by placing the plants In heat 
direotly the flowers are over in spring, and thus 
enoouraging early growth and the formation of 
buds before their usual time. This is the only 
method of foroing Camellias, placing them fa 
heat now being a sure method of securing e 
failure. 

Early-flowering bulbs, among which the 
White Roman Hyacinth stands pre-eminent fa 
value, are indispensable, and there is not the 
least difficulty in getting theee to bloom by 
Christmas, with a very moderate command of 
warmth. The Paper-white and double Romas 
Narcissus force well, and N. inoompurabUfa, 
Stella, nanns angustifolios, and posticus ornatu 
are useful and pretty, grown In pans or small 
pots. iralfrcr B. 0. R. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

A TASTEFULLY ARRANGED FERNERY. 
OUB illustration well shows that by the ex«r- 
otse of a little taste in grouping suitable plants 
together with Ferns, that the effect < f both is 
considerably heightened—a fact that should not 
be lost sight of by all who Intend to take In hand 
the arrangement of the plants In a fernery or con¬ 
servatory in a natural and easy manner. This 
grouping is a praotloe happily gaining ground, 
and one that, well carried out, cannot be too 
muoh commended. Mr. F. 0. Carslake, the 
owner of the fernery here in question, writes as 
follows :—" The rookery over the little pool in 
the fernery is composed of the Pulhamlte stone, 
which is wondei fully porous, and the Ferns and 
Mosses bow themselves in abundanoe all over 
it. The little fringe round the edge is almost 
entirely covered with self- 
sown plants, growing simply 
on the rook without soil, the 
roots of many hanging down 
in the water. ” 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

You send me several letters, 
Mr. Editor, from your read¬ 
ers, whloh afford me pleasure, 
Inasmuoh as they assure me 
that the number cf amateur 
Orchid growers in towns are 
numerous, and the love of 
these beautiful flowers Is 
rapidly increasing. I must, 
however, oomplain of some 
of these writers whose epis¬ 
tles now lay before me ; for 
inatanoe, one asks me to yarn 
about some white - flowered 
Orchids, and another about 
some kinds with bright blos¬ 
soms. Now, if your readers 
will kindly rtfer back to their 
“ G. J.,” they will find that 
I have treated upon both 
these sections In my notes in 
about equal numbers, and I 
purpose (subject to your per¬ 
mission) to so oontinue to 
distribute my remarks be¬ 
tween the bright and the 
white-flowered kinds. An¬ 
other of your correspondents 
asks In whatnnmber my notes 
upon Dendrobium appeared. 
He evidently is not a very 
attentive reader, or he would 
have been perfectly well 
aware I had not s:nt jou 
any notes upon that genus ; 
but to satisfy and, I hope, 
assist him I will do so now. 


may be treated upon the same plan as D. 
speolosum, but will not bsar sued a severe 
drying. It is also a winter-bloomer. D. nobile 
is at once the commonest and the most beautiful 
in the family. It may be grown by anyone 
having a home with a little heat, providing the 
house has not a north aspect. When growing it 
enjoys heat and moisture, and therefore should 
be exposed to the sun as muoh as is prudent 
without burning. After growth is oompleted 
keep cooler and drier, and do not suddenly in 
troduoe it to warmth, or the chances are It will 
roduoe growths from the joints, whloh should 
ave borne flowers. The odour is waxy-white, 
tipped with rosy-pink, and blotched at the base 
of the lip with intense deep velvety crimson. 
When large specimens of this kind are required, 
pot-culture is perhaps the best, but 1 have 
grown magnifioent plants in hanging baskets, 
and this system is the best for the amateur to 
adopt, especially when there 
is not muoh command of 
artificial heat, as the baskets 
can be easily placed in the 
sun; imailer plants thrive 
well upon blccks of wood. 
The soil used for the plants 
in pots or baskets should 
consist of abcut half-and- 
half rough, fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss, whilst those 
on blocks will require nothing 
but Sphagnum. D. monill- 
forme, oftentimes known as 
D. japonlcum, is a dwarf 
plant whloh grows well upon 
a block In the oool house 
the leaves are deciduous, and 
the white, fragrant flowers 
are produced In pairs upon 
the bjre stems. It comes 
from Japan. 

Matt. Bramble. 

2581. —Gold frames in 
Winter.—Joseph J. Jones 
asks what is the best use to 
put odd frames to in winter, 
and doubtless many are in 
doubt on the same point; 
yet there are so many uses 
to which they can be put 
that the difficulty Is to sclcot 
the roost profitable way ; but 
1 will mention a few of them 
to select from. One of the 
things that sucoetd admir¬ 
ably in odd frames are 
Violets of the tender double 
kinds, suoh as Neapolitan, 
Marie Louise, Comte Brazza, 
Ac. Grow the plants from 
ycung runntrs put out in 
April, and transplant into 
frames in September or 
October, as soon as the 
summer crop Is over. Cauli¬ 
flower, Lstiuce, and Endive 
may be wintered in cold 
framer, and can be turned 
out in time for spring propa¬ 
gation, and numerous other 
crops can he grown, such as 
winter Radishes, Parsley, Ac. 
Then there are many half- 
hardy flowers that can be win¬ 
tered in odd frames. Calceo¬ 
larias, if put in as cuttings In 
October, may be transplanted again Into trenches 
in March. Echeverlas, If planted thickly and kept 
dry, are quite safe in a cold frame, and many 
plants that suffer from the altercate freezing 
and thawing of onr chargeable climate are quite 
safe if covered with a glass sash. Then there are 
many plants grown in pots that need a little 
protection in winter, such as Tea Roses, Auri- 
cu’as, Ac., so that there are plenty of uses to 
whloh they oan be put; and cold frames that 
are movable can be profitably utilised by setting 
them over suoh thlrgs as beds of Parsley or 
■alading that is nearly fife for use, as in our 
variable climate the damage is done from the 
frost catching crops in a sodden state, and if 
a glass covering is put over them to keep them 
dry they will pass through the severest frosts 
with impunity.—J. G., Hants. 

2693.— Growing Chryeanthemumfl.— 
“ Young Garderer ” should cut his plants, if of 
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The family Dendrobium is a 
very large one, and it con¬ 
tains some of the most beau¬ 
tiful of the cultivated Orchids, 
but they are fer the most 
part sukjeots for wtim 
bouses; there are a few de¬ 
serving the attention of those 
with oool houses. Numei ous 
curious kinds exist, but not 
sufficiently showy to warrant 
my recommending to my 
readers, and so, •' Oh I no, 
we never mention them, their name is ntver 
heard I'* D. speolosum is a native of various 
parts of Australia, where it is known as the 
Rock Lily, and was introduced to our gardens 
upwards of sixty years ago. It is a plant of 
robust habit and hardy constitution, producing 
very stout bulbs, whloh bear upon their sum¬ 
mits two or three thick and leathery vivid- 
green, shining leaves. The flowers are not very 
large, but they are produced on very dense 
raoemes, which are a foot or more in length ; 
they are creamy-white, wax-like, and very 
fragrant. This plant produoes its flowers in 
winter, when it does flower. The usual treat¬ 
ment this plant receives does not ripen its 
growth, and therefore flowers do not appear, 
and I have known many Instances of the plant 
having been thrown to the rubbish-heap be¬ 


cause it was a shy flow* 
however,, follow my pla: 


Our Headers’ Illustrations : Rock pool In a fernery at Gieenfleld. Bridgwater, Somerset. 
Engraved for Gardbnino Illubtratsd from a photograph sent by Mr. F. C. Carslake. 


then is the time to remove the plant to the 
open air. Let it be in a position fully exposed 
to the sun for about three months, and 
do not give it a single drop of water, unless 
the bulbs show signs of shrivelling; but this 
very rarely ooours, the summer rains being 
quite sufficient to keep the bulbs plump. 
About the end of August, remove the plant or 
plants indoors, and keep dry until the spikes 
become prominent, when a little oemfoit, in 
the shape of water and warmth, will greatly 
assist in the development of the blooms. This 
plant 1 have treated on this plan and never 
failed to produce a crop of flowers, so do not 
fear to venture on the system ; 1 praotloe what 
I preach, D Hilli is another plant of similar 
aspeot from Queensland; its bulbs are muoh 
longer and not more than about half as stout, 
the spikes of bloom are also muoh longer snd 
pendulous, but they are similar in colour. It 


ertr^ If my reade-s will, 


with its long raoemes every winter. In the first' 
plaoe, drain the pot thoroughly, because the 
plant may oocupy the same pot for several years, 
as I am averse to Its being subjected to muoh 
change. For soil me peat, loam, and a little 
leaf-mould, adding some sharp sand. Let the 
plant be raised well up on the top of the mould, 
which must be made very firm. When the plant 
begins to grew is jast the time it requires a little 
attention and oare It should be plaoed in a 
sunny position and near the glass ; indeed, at 
this time it enjoys as muoh heat and moisture 
as you oan give it; the greater the heat the 
better, as it the more rapidly finishes np its 
bulbs. When the bulbs are full slzi gradually 
reduce the water supply by little and little, 
until at last it is entirely withheld, and remove 
the plant into cooler quarters. By this time 
the bulbs and leaves will have become hard and 
resemble the old growths in appearanoe, and 
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targe flowering varieties, down to 6 inches of 
stem at the end of May or first week in Jane, 
and when they break again take up as many 
shoots as may be required, according to the 
•iso of the pot. The Pompon and reflezed kinds, 
wbioh nearly all possess a good bushy habit; 
as well as Mrs. Bundle and a few others, should 
be piaohed back two or three times, but not later 
than the end of July. This, with hard potting, 
will oertainly afford bushy specimens.—B. C. R. 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Seasonable Notes.—Now that the principal 
exhibitions are over, growers will be making 
preparation for another season’s display of 
bloom. The Chrysanthemum season really 
commences in the first week of September with 
the early-flowering varieties, and lasts till the 
end ef December, and even later in some dis¬ 
tricts. They can of oeurse bo had in bloom 
earlier than September, but I think that month 
quite early enough to have them in flower, as it 
is then, when the summer flowers are on the 
wane, that we begin to appreciate their value. 

There are now several varieties especially 
suitable for produoing a display of late bloom, 
and they oan often be had in flower far into 
January; in fact, a very good display of bloom 
was exhibited this year at the January show 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society. Com¬ 
mencing with the plants after they have done 
flowering, the first thing to do is to let them 
get a little dry at the roots, and then to out 
them down to within 6 inohes of the soil. If 
they are exposed to the open air fer a day or 
two after it will benefit them, as the cuttings 
will get firm and not be so liable to damp off 
when inserted in the outting pots. Where the 
amateur is possessed of a greenhouse or frame 
he will no doubt desire to try his hand at 
striking cuttings, although he had better wait 
till the month of February and then purchase 
them already rooted, as they can be had at a 
very reasonable price, and there is no risk to be 
run of the cuttings not striking or damping off; 
but presuming outtings are obtained they should 
be treated as follows 

How to strike cuttings.— For striking 
outtings a particularly good soil is not required, 
in fact, they may be struok in almost any ordin¬ 
ary garden soil (providing It is not too heavy), 
with the addition of silver sand ; but a good 
oompost for striking outtings in consists of equal 
quantities of loam and leaf-soil, with plenty of 
silver sand, and if leaf-soil is not to be had 
Coooa-fibre ref as© will do as well. They are 
best struok in 3-inoh pots, which should be per¬ 
fectly dean and well crooked to ensure thorough 
drainage. Fill up the pots nearly to the rims 
with soil, and press it down firmly, and 
over this plaoe a sprinkling of silver sand. 
The strongest cuttings should be seleoted and 
taken off with a sharp knife, and should be 
about 3 Inches long. This length is quite 
suffiaient, for the object now is merely to get 
them rooted; there will be plenty of time for 
them to oommenoe growing and make plants 
when the days lengthen. Neatly out off a few 
of the lower leaves, and they will then be ready 
for inserting in the pots. Four or five outtings 
should be inserted around the sides of the pots, 
and the soil should be pressed firmly about 
them. This done, sprinkle them with water, 
and the operation so far will be complete. 

Wintering cuttings.— If the amateur is 
only possessed of a frame the pots oan be placed 
therein on a layer of ashes; but a better plan 
Is to procure a little Cocoa-fibre refuse, and 
put a layer In the frame to the depth of 3 inches 
or 4 inches, into which plunge the pots up to 
their rims. This will be found a good pro¬ 
tection during frosty weather. Keep the frame 
shut up olose till the outtings have taken root; 
then admit air on every favourable occasion to 
prevent them from becoming drawn. Daring 
frosty weather the frame should be covered 
over with mats, and if the sides are protected 
with a little short litter it will greatly help to 
keep out the oold. Those who are possessed of 
a greenhouse oan winter their cut ings with 
more ease and safety, and nothing suits them 
better than to be placed on a shelf near the 
glass. The cuttings should be looked over 
occasionally, and any leaves showing signs of 
damping off should be at once remove*. Where 
the grower merely desires to grow for ordinary 
bloom display the outtings need not be Inserted 
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until February or March next. If the grower 
wishes for specimen plants he should reserve 
a few of those that he has been growing this 
season for speoimen flowers, and out them down 
to within 8 inohes or 10 inches of the soil. They 
will then break up the stem, and the shoots oan 
then be treated according to the directions whioh 
will bo given in due course. 

Highgatt* W. E. Botox. 

JUSTIOIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
This genus oontalns a large number of speofos 
of easily-managed, quiok-growing plants that 
soon arrive at a flowering state. Most of them 
are evergreen stove shrubs ; the most desirable 
kinds are remarkable for their free disposition 
of flowering. They strike readily from shoot- 
cuttings in spring, kept moist, olose, and shaded 
in a moderately brisk heat; when rooted move 
them singly to 3 inoh pots, giving them good 
turfy loam, with some leaf-mould, rotten 
manure, and sand, in whioh mixture they thrive 
freely. Keep them rather olose until they have 
begun to grow away, when plnoh out the tops 
ana give more air, still keeping them in a stove 
temperature with a tolerably moist atmosphere, 
and shade when the weather is bright. In two 
months after they were potted they will require 
moving to 6-inoh or 8 inch pots, according 
to the more or less natural strength of the kinds 
grown. Use the same sort of soil, but let it be 
now in a more lumpy condition. Again pinoh 
out the points of the shoots, syringe daily, and 
give liberal waterings as the soil gets full of 
roots ; stand them with their heads well up to 
the glass, and give air and shade. As the 
summer draws to a close, dispense with the 
latter altogether as soon as the plants will bear 
it, give more air, and put a few sticks to them- 
for support. The most useful kinds are those 
that bloom in the autumn. After flowering, 
those that are to be kept for another year 
should have their shoots shortened back, 
and be kept In a temperature through 
the winter of about 60 degs. by night. In 
spring shake a portion of the old soil away, 
and give pots 3 inches or 4 inohes larger, 
striking outtings of those kinds that it is 
preferred to bloom in a smaller state, and treat¬ 
ing the old plants as advised in the summer 
previous. When the pots are full of roots 
manure-water is a great assistance, either with 
small or large examples. Aphides and red 
spider sometimes offset these plants, but they 
are not so partial to them as to many things ; 
syrioge freely with dean water to remove the 
latter, and fumigate with Tobaooo for the 
aphides. The most desirable kinds are J. cor¬ 
nea, a strong-growing, free-flowering spedes, 
that bears large heads of flesh-coloured flowers, 
an autumn bloomer; J. ooooinea, a winter or 
early spring-flowering kind, with scarlet flowers; 
J. lilaoina, a pretty spedes. whioh flowers at 
various times of the year; J. splendens a de¬ 
sirable free-flowering kind, that may be had in 
bloom at diffsrentfseasons according to the 
warmth it Is subjected to. B. 

2674 —Flowering Chrysanthemums 
in a verandah.—In the comparatively mild 
climate of Davonshire Chrysanthemums would 
bloom well in a glazed verandah without arti¬ 
ficial heat. It would, however, be as well to 
have a canvas or other stout blind or screen to 
hang against the glass on frosty nights. Venti¬ 
late freely whenever the weather permits, and 
do not attempt, or, at least, depend upon, very 
late-flowering varieties.—B. C. R. 

2671. — Culture of Freesias. — The 
Freesias should be planted with the Hyacinths 
in October, and be treated much in the same 
way. I plant them in 4-inoh, 6-inoh, or 6-inoh 
pots, using light, rioh, sandy loam. I plaoe 
them In the greenhouse as soon as they appear 
above ground. They are most delightful, 
sweetly-perfumed plants for the greenhouse 
If by cool greenhouse one with no heating 
apparatus is meant, then the pots ought to be 
plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre or similar material. 
If this could not be done I would grow them in 
oold frames, with the pots plunged up to the rims, 
and remove the plants into the greenhouse when 
they came into flower. From six to a dozen 
bulbs may be planted in one pot.—J. D. E. 

2679 —Plants for a cottagers' show. 
—The best plants for this purpose would be 


Fuchsias, Pelargoniums (especially the zonal 
varieties—the others would be over by that 
time), Hydrangeas, Harriion’s and the common 
Musk, Lilium lanoifolium and the variety 
album, also Lilium auratum; tuberous Bego¬ 
nias are also excellent. It would be better to 
make good selections of the above rather than 
trust to a wider assortment of planls whioh 
would not be so satisfactory.—J. D. E. 

2489.— Tulips for potting.— 41 H ” will 
find the D no Van Thol Tulip answer admirably 
forpotoulture, also Pot tebakker. Iusesoarletand 
white ones of these kinds for early forcing, and 
they are always satisfactory. Of late ones, te 
come in about Easter, there are numerous kinds. 
The double Tournesol, red and yellow, is a 
gorgeous flower. The double white La Oandear, 
double orimson Rex rubrorum, and Yellow Prtnoe 
—in faot, almost all kinds do well In pots, if not 
hurried into bloom. Six-inch pots will take 
from five to seven bulbs in each, aooording to 
size, some Tulips making very much larger 
bulbs than others. Fill the pots about half lull 
of rioh soil, then set the bulbs on it, and fill np 
with the same material, pressing it down 
moderately firm. Set the pots in a sheltered 
spot, and cover them right over with sifted cesl 
ashes to a depth of 3 inches above the level of 
the pots. Leave them undisturbed until the 
pots are full of roots, and the tops pushing up 
through the ashes, when they may be removed 
under glass, and brought on in succession for 
flowering.—J. G t , Hants. 

2598 —Heating a greenhouse. — In 
reply to “ Amateur,' 1 the oil-stove whioh I have 
converted into a gas-stove is a round American 
one, about 18 inohes high, with a domed oopper 
top and a small talo door. The size of my green¬ 
house, which is a lean-to one, is 8 feet by 8 feet, 
the greatest height being about 10 feet, and I 
oan get a heat from 10 degs. to 20 degs. above 
the outside temperature, as indexed by a ther¬ 
mometer plaoed at the greatest distance from 
the stove.—E. T. Lightfoot. 

2584.-80 wing Pan© lee.—I should delay BOwirgtiM 
Pansies till February. The seeds will doubtless grow now; 
but plants raised in the middle of winter require csrefui 
treatment, aod the plants raised In February will flower m 
early and will prjbably be stronger.—E. H. 

2696 — drafting a Cactus on the White Thorn. 
—It may be posslbl i to gr.ft a Oscfos on a White Tbora; 
but they oertainly will not unite. They belong todistiool 
families, and will not succeed in the same temperature 
and under like conditions. " J. A’a.” friend must ce hear¬ 
ing him.—E. H. 

2616 .—Crowing flowers for cutting In a 
Vinery.—^Chrysanthemums, double zonal Pelargoniums 
Hel.otropee, Enpatorium*. Vallota purpurea, double Cine¬ 
rarias, double Primulas, Tree-Carnations, Cyclamens, and 
Abutiloos. Host of the plants named above may be brought 
on In the open air or a oold frame during the summer, 
and be moved into the houses after the Grapes are out— 
E.H. 

2613.—Planting Ferns and Palms together.- 
The same result would be obtained by plunging the plants 
in pots, and they would be more easily managed man if 
plaited ouk In suoh a position. Set the pots in the case 
and sirronnd them with Ooooa-flbre, covering all in with 
green Moss.—E, H. 

2676 —Pompon Chrysanthemums for button¬ 
holes.—Mdils. Elise Dordan (roee). Model of Perfection 
(Utac). Aigle d’0.\ Gen. Canrobert, and Golden Mdme. 
Marthe (golden yellow), Mdme. Marthe, La Vlerge, Snow¬ 
drop (late), ana Sour Melanie (white), Roelnante (row 
blush), St Michael (old gold oolour), and White Oedo 
Null! (white, wlthpiok centre) — B. O. K 

Orchids for a oold greenhouse.- Having rwd 
in Gardistmg the articles on Orohlds by Matt. Bramble, I 
would be glad if he would mention a few different kinds 
suitable for a greenhouse without heat, their probable 
oost, and where to get them, a9 I am only beginning their 
culture.—0. M. Virlby. 

[I do not exactly understand your meaning when you 
say a greenhouse without heat. Orchids will not grots 
under the same conditions as a Pelargonium , and neither 
do I advocate trying how much frost an Orchid can sur¬ 
vive, although a believer in the cool system. The folk*- 
in plants will thrive in a house which does not fau 
below 4 0 degs. or 45 degs.-our advertising columns mu 
instruct you where to get them—Anguloa Clowesi ; Bar- 
keria elegans, Lindleyana, and Skinneri; Cypripedtwn 
insigne and venustum ; Dendrobium speeiosum ana 
moniliforme; Epidendrum vitellinum ; Cattleya dtnna; 
Lcelia anceps , autumnalis, and harpophyU %; Lyftuw 
Skinneri; MasdevaUia Harry ana and ignea; Maxdlana 
grandifiora and tenuifolia; Mesospmidium vvdcanxcwn, 
Odontoglossum Alexandras, O. Ceroantesi , O. grande, U. 
Insleayi, O. Pescatorei, O. Rossi; Oncidium conedoxtr, 
0. cucullalum, O. omithorrhyncum, O. tignnum, u. 
varicosum; Pilumna nobilis, Sophronitis grandtflora, 
Zygopetalum Mackayi; and many others.— M. B.) 

2685 —Excluding ft oat from a cold 
frame —As your frame only oontalns Cal¬ 
ceolaria outtings it does not want heating to keep 
ont frost, as it will be better for the plant* te 
do so by external ooverings. Make no a bank 
of coal-ashes or leaves outside against the frame* 
then oover the lights with mats er old earpsts, 
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or, failing these, dry litter or Bracken of Buffi - 
dent thickness to keep out severe frost. When 
once covered up do not uncover again until the 
weather looks likely to be mild. If the cuttings 
are rooted it will do them no harm to keep them 
in darkness for a month. As your cuttings are 
damping off, you should ventilate the frame on 
mild days.— Head Gardener. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


2690,— Mushroom growing —I should 
thinfc “ F. G.’s ’ room would grow Mushrooms 
well, although the heat is rather more than I 
like. I do not think the spawn has dried up; I 
fancy the fault lies either in bad spawn or a bad 
cultivator. “ F. G.” should keep a pan of warm 
water in the room, and occasionally damp the 
bed with chilled water, say about So degs. 
“F. G.” must not go by books that tell him to 
keep the bed dry, as practical experience says 
otherwise. Do not make beds in boxes, as beds 
so made dry up much quicker. Make a good 
flat bed, get good spawn—not French—and, if 
possible, keep floor and walls of the room damp, 
always using warm water, and good Mushrooms 
will be the result.— Percy Fox Allin. 

- A dark lumber-room with a tempera¬ 
ture of from 50 degs. to 60 dcgs. will make an 
excellent place in which to grow Mushrooms. 
The best plan would be to try a bed on the 
ground, along one side or end ; it might be 
IS inches deep and any width from 2 feet to 
4 feet. A board IS inches deep should be fixed 
parallel to the wall for the purpose of keeping 
the manure in its place. Shelves might be 
raised above this, boarded in front to the depth 
of a foot or so, to be filled with the manure well 
rammed in. It will be necessary to sprinkle 
some water about in the room daily to main¬ 
tain a moist atmosphere.—J, D. E. 

2586.— Soiling a Mushroom-bed.—It 

is not an uncommon practice to make up several 
Mushroom-beds and spawn them all at the same 
time, delaying the earthing for several weeks in 
the case of one or two beds to give a succession. 
There is nothing gained, nor yet any loss, so far 
as my experience goes. Last year I made several 
beds up at the same time and then left one un¬ 
earthed for five weeks. The bed was full of 
spawn when earthed, and produced a good 
crop.—E. H. 

2692.— Drying manure for a Mueh 
room-bed. —If the manure is very wet tfc 
is of little use for Mushroom growing, for in 
all probability the virtue is washed out of it. 
If he thinks not he may spread it out under 
cover and make a bed up as soon as fit. It is no 
use laying it out in the open, as a Blight touch of 
frost will make it useless for Mushrooms. He 
can only keep cff wet by covering either by a 
barpaulin or long litter (preference to latter) 
after spawning.— Percy Fox Allin. 

- If you have no old doors or shutters to 

place over the heap to keep off the rain, you 
should thatch some hurdles with good straight 
straw, and stand them on their ends againat the 
heap. Were it my case I should make the heap 
long and narrow, and plaoe the hurdles length¬ 
ways, making them meet at the top. If the 
manure is very wet make a temporary frame 
over the heap to support the hurdles, so that 
they do not touch the manure. The air would 
then circulate between the hesp and the 
hurdles, and help to dry the manure much 
quicker.— Head Gardener. 

2017.—Potatoes for a light soll.-Try Softool* 
master, Reading Hero, and White K'ephant. Three feet 
of light soil over clay ought to produce good Potatoes, if 
stirred up deeply. -E. H. 

2003 —Weeding Onions.— The weeds will no doubt 
shelter the Onions; but thty levy a heavy tax for the 
wotk they do. If they were not there, I should ray do not 
permit them to grow ; but the Onions are tender from the 
shelter received, and if the weeds were cleared away now, 
the Onions, la the event of a revere frost setting in, might 
suffer.—E H. 


# G-Olden Queen Holly.—This is unques¬ 
tionably the most highly-coloured of all the 
variegated Hollies. I saw lately in a fore¬ 
court garden a neat edge of this variety, behind 
it being a background of evergreen shrubs of 
various tints of green, and I thought the con¬ 
trast a most pleasing one. I always find this 
Holly in the best condition where the soil i light 
and the drainage good. I do not think it is at 
all a tender subject, yet it seems to thrive best 
when well shelcered from rough winds. It 
must not, however, be shaded over much, strong 
sunshine being necessary to bring out its oolourr. 


FILMY FERNS. 

There are few more beautiful plants fer room 
decoration grown under a glass shade or in a 
Wardian case than some of the Filmy Ferns. 
One of the most distinct and striking of them is 
the one here figured—viz , Trichomanes reni- 
forme. It succeeds well in an open fibrous 
compost of peat and turfy loam, intermixed with 
a little living Sphagnum Mess, and coarse, well- 
washed road or river sand, to keep the whole as 
porous as possible. When the plant is throwing 
up its young fronds it should be watered freely, 
taking care to use water not lower than the 
temperature of the room or oase in which it is 
growing. It should be kept drier during the 
winter than in summer, but must never be 
allowed to get altogether dry. It should be 
sprinkled overhead occasionally with clean tepid 
water, and the glass with which it is covered 
should be regularly wiped every other morning. 


Raising Holly seeds. 


_ _„ _ Seeds cf the 

common Hollies are beat sown in the open 
ground, but in the oase of having a few seeds 
only of any choice kind they may be sown in 
pans of sandy soil and placed in a cold frame, 
but bottom-heat should on no account be osed. 
Where Holly seeds are sown in quantity they 
are generally gathered when ripe, mixed with 
some dry sand, and laid in a heap In order to 
cause the decay of the pulp. They are turned 
over from time to time, and by some sown in 
the spring, but generally not till a year from 
the time of gathering when some of them will 
come up during the spring and summer follow¬ 


^ern—Trichomanes reniformc. 


When in good condition, it is one of the prettiest 
of all tender Ferns. Other kinds of Filmy Ferns 
that would thrive well under similar conditions 
are as follows—viz., T. Bojeri, a small but very 
interesting speoies; T. elongatum, a species with 
handsome dark-green fronds; T. humile, a most 
elegant little plant; T. muscoides, a simple 
fronded climbing species, bright-green in colour ; 
the Killarney Fern (T. radioans), one of the best 
of all for a Wardian case ; T. radioans Andrews!, 
a distinct and fine variety of the previous kind ; 
and T. sinuosum, a kind with thin pale-green 
and almost transparent fronds, giving it a singu¬ 
larly pretty appearanoe. B. 


ing, while others may lie for another twelve 
months, or more than two years from the time 
of gathering.—A. P. 

2487.— Hedge for seaside.— “R. H., 
Brighton,” wants a flowering shrub hedge that 
will withstand the sea breczs. Well, I employ 
a good many shrubs for that purpose here, Ber- 
beris Aquifolia and Darwini are good ever¬ 
greens, and they are beautiful in flower, or 
when laden with rich purple berries. The large 
leaved Evergreen Privet also flowers freely, and 
bears jet-black clusters of berries, and for a deci¬ 
duous shrub that flewers well and soon makes a 
good hedge, the common Lilac can hardly be sur¬ 
passed. Laurnstlnus is used here largely as a 
hedge plant, and Ido not think that there is a 
better evergreen, as It is in flower da. ing the 
dall months of the year when flowers are very 
scarce Euonymus can hardly be improved on 
for a hardy non-flowering shrub, and the 
Tamarisk is a graceful shrub that will live and 
thrive where nearly all otheis fail.—J. G., 
Hants. 

2597.— Evergreen Thorn (Oratse^us 
Pyracantha) cult are. —The Pyracantha 
will grow in any good, well-cultivated soil. 
Plant now or before Maroh next; take the 
central stem up vertically, and lay in the side- 
shoots 6 inohes apart, the latter to be trained 
horizontally till the wall is covered. Shorten 
back all shoots net required to lay in towards 
the end of August, or before if thoy look untidy. 


Filth on Orange-trees.— Seeing that 
Mr. Danes has some trouble to keep his Orange- 
trees free from fungus, I have reason to believe 
that they do not get fresh air enough. If they 
had a constant supply of it they would not re¬ 
quire their leaves washing more than twice a- 
year, uiing soft soapy water, and adding to it a 
little paraffin oil. 1 have the care of some which 
bear and ripen fruit very well, and I am 
troubled with the fungus but very little indeed, 
and I do not wash them more than once a-year, 
I grew some plants in a vinery and some in an 
orchard-house, also Lemons. I may add they 
enjoy being syringed overhead once or twice a 
day throughout their growing season.—H. G. 

Our renders will kindly remember that tee are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially qf gardens 
of a picturesque character. 


2084. —Destruction of blackbeetles. — 
No half-measures will get rid of these pests. 
In the first plaoe remove all places of harbour 
as far as possible, suoh as stopping up holes 
with cement, &c , also replacing wooden kitchen 
floor with one of cement; then wash or syringe 
every likely place with a solution of carbolio 
aoid and water, and every night set traps or 
baits for them, constantly varying the nature 
of such traps or baits, as these pests learn by 
experience; and, laBtly, make a practice of 
going every now and then into the kitchen 
half-an-hour or so after the lights havo been 
extinguished, and kill all met with. If Mr. 
Willfordwill only persevere in the above treat¬ 
ment, he will eventually clear his house of these 
pests, or, at least, largely reduce their numbers. 
—H. M. 
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Qu—tlOPM. Qmrim and m mm mt Acsr ted fa 
ftiirann firm of (harps if so r re sp on dm ts JoUom Ac rulm 
here laid down for Iheir guldono- AU communications ft* 
inse rtton should be clearly and eonoisely wri tten on one 
Me of ike vaptr only, and addressed to w Kmtor of Gu> 
Dttan, 37, SouthampUm-ttreet, Oovent-gardsn, London. 
Lettert on buetness should be seat to the Pubmshbb. The 
mam and addreet of the sender are required in addition to 
erne designation he mag desire to be need in the paper. 
When More Aon one quern ie sent, each should be on a 
separate piste of paper, unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Corre s pondents should bear In mind that, as 
Gab ramm hoe to be sent to press some Hm in odeamm of 
date, the p oannot aheape be replied to in (he ieeueimma 
dtotefy following the receipt of their o o mm unioatiom. 

Answers (which, with (he saoeption of such ae oanmot 
eosU be dassiJuA, wOLbe found in Ae Mfermtt departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige ue by 
advicing, to far ae their knowledge and obeerv a Hont p er mit, 
Ae corr es pondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means pary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same question mag often be very useful, and Aoee who reply 
would do weB to mention the tooalitiee in which their eaperC 
saw ie g a ined Correspondents who refer to articles in s erte d 
in QABDnrara should mention the numb er In which they 
appeared. 

2707.— Prop Age ting tuberous Begonias. -Con 
tuberous Begonias be propagated In the growing season 
fiom leaves cr not ? - Tmm. 

2768 —Treatment of the Bermuda Lily (LUinm 
Harris!).—I want to know the treatment cf this Lily 
after pottlEg, so as to gel it In flower early ?—Flobal. 

2769. — Management of DAhilaa.— Ie the single* 
stem system oousldeied more likely to ensure flowering 
than allowing the roote to throw up growth at will?— 
Tbikkttb. 

2770. — Flowers for a fernery.— Will some reader 
of Gardening kindly lifum me what kind of flowers I 
could grow In my fernery? It is rather a small house, 
and A heated with hot water plpee.—H. J. R. 

2771. — Forcing Spli mm and Lily of the 
Valley.—1 wl-h to know the belt treatment for Spiraea 
and Lily of tha Valley from the time of nottl g, so as to 
get them early for the London market?- Floral. 

2772. —Nitrate of eoda for a Vine-border.— Will 
E Hobday kindly state the quantity of nitrate of soda re¬ 
quired per eqaare yard for a Vise-border drafting, and 
how oft n It A safe to nee It?— A Oombta&t Readbr. 

2773 —Carpet bedding.- Will some reader of Gab- 
dsn nra p'ease to till me what plan A would be the most 
mttable to form the design of the prlrcVs feathers with 
the motto “ Ich Dlen " In a oarpet bed ? -Garpst Bbddbr. 

2771.—Name of a yellow Chrysanthemum.— 
Wanted, the name of a yellow Jspinee* Chrjsinthemum 
flowering now, with very long and narrow floreA, not 
twisted, resembling Mdlle. A Orolx ia form and petal? — 
TlISETTS. 

2776. — Irowlng Pa-sley in pots. — la growing 
Pe-sley la pat* for show purposes, should mare one 
plant ba left in eaoh pa», and, if so, how many, and what 
nisei pots would be required ? -A Constant Rbadsr or 

GARDINIKQ. 

2776 — Sea sand for potting purpoeea.— Would 
sea eaod which has been«x posed to the weather for some 
time be suitable for mixing with loam and leaf-mould for 
a oompoel for potting Fame and flowers In, or would it be 
t:o •all?— Orchid. 

2777. — Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.— 
Will same reader of Gardening please to state whioh are 
the beet and earlieet varieties of whits or oream-oolonred 
summer-flowering Ohrysan’.hemnme for the open garden? 
—Flower Gas Dm. 

2778. — Large-flowered Begonias.— I am anxious 
to procure some good sorts of large-flowered Begonias for 
the conservatory next rammer. Will someone kindly tell 
me how to set about It, aod {.lease to give the names of 
some good sorts?- M H. R. 

2779 -Evergreen hedge for the eaet coast of 
SooulanCL—Will someone kindly inform me the qaiokeet- 
growtng and beet kind of plant for an evergreen hedge for 
a garden exposed to the sea wiad on the east ocael t f 
SOOtAnd ? —OOCKBJRRSPATIl. 

2780 —Grafting Apples and Plume.—I should 
feel mnoh obliged to any reader of Gardening who would 
tell me the easiest and suris) way to graft Applet and 
Plume on yonnr stooks and old trees, and at what time 
the colons should be taken eff ?-J. H. 

2781. — Spawning Mubhroom-beds. —In a reoent 
issue of Gardening I saw it stated that It was posslbte to 
spawn new Muahroom-beds from other beds that wees in 
bearing. I should b# glad of information how it A dons, 
and whether mooses A oertain.- Amateur. 

2782. —Dwarf Chrysanthemums—Will some ex- 
perienoed grower of these flowers kindly give a list of 18 
Japanese and 18 lnonrved kinds, the heights of which do 
not exoeed 21 feel or 8 feet, and yet be good enough for 
exhibition in November and Deoember?—A. B. 0. 

2783. — Begonia for a window.— Will someone ex. 
perlenoed in Begonia culture kindly give me the »**»«— of 
the beet six In oommeroe for window culture—three each 
of donble and single kiods, crimson, iculet, or orange- 
yellow pr. farable? Would GoUath bj suitable for one ?— 
Bboonia. 

6784.—Annuals for i how. —Will someone kindly 
name 12 kind* of annuals suitable for showing ae out 
flowers In the months (f August or September at a 
cottage gardeners' annual show ? I do not oare for single 
Petunias, or anything of that straggling habit —Per mars 

PRR TERRA M. 

2785. -Making hanging baskets for plants.— 

Will someone please to tell me how to make hanglog 
baskets of wire or wood whioh I canid nee in greet home, 
ao.1 It would be nice aamrement these long winter even¬ 
ing*, and I am rare would be interesting and useful to 
many to know how to do, especially those who Uke their 
greenhouses to look pretty.— Essex. 
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2786. -Flowstlng evergreen and deolduous 
shrubs.—I shall be extremely obliged If any reader cf 
Gardening will tell me the names of the six best flowering 
evergreen throbs, and the six best d dduons flowering 
ones, tbs blooms t f whioh would look well In a button- 

bole?—EVERGREEN. 

2787. —Artificial manure for bulbs end Ferns. 
—Will someone kindly say what Is th6 beat artificial 
manure for bulbs in pots (without beat), slid how often 
acd in what quantity it should be used ? And alto what 
A the beet kind <f manure for Ferns in pots grown A 
living-rooms ?—Qubbcus. 

2788 — Mushrooms not grouping.— Will someone 
please to All me if my Mushrooms will probibiy oome up 
now, as I made a bed up and spawned ltalx weeks ago, and 
there are no signs of any Mushrooms yet? The bed is in 
a shed, and the temperature of the air A it A from 
40 dags, to 46 deg B.—WOOLG rove. 

2789 —Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— Will some¬ 
one kindly oblige me by stating the beet time to put ln 
Chrysanthemum outtinge to flower A Ootober next in the 
open ground; and what treatment they n quire after 
planting out A May; and If the reflaxtd or lnonrved kinds 
are beet to plat t ont-cf-doors?—C onstset Reader. 

2700.— Good early Chrysanthemums.— Would 
“B. O. R.” kindly tell me the avenge vz* if the flower* 
on Chrysanthemums La Vierge and SoOar Melanie ? I am 
told they are small, bsAg Pompons I am about sending 
for some. Perhaps he would also let me know the nanus 
of some of the earliest end largest kinds for outdoor 
culture.—F. O. 

2791 — Constructing a Chrysanthemum- 
house.— Will someone experienced ia the matter kindly 
give me an idea of the best way to oonetrnot a good Ohr> s- 
anthemum-house, either span-roofed or a Iran to, and 
also suggest the best material for the flooring ? The pro¬ 
posed lei gih cf the house ln question A 85 feet—▲ Six 
Ybarb’ Subscriber. 

2792 —A greenhouse flue not drawing.— I have 
fixed up a greenhouse at Ae gable end of my hones, facing 
west The dimensions of he greenhouse are 20 feet by 
9 feet I have bnilt a flue right round 11; a 4-lnoh pipe 
for a chimney leads up frem the floe 23 feet A height. 
As there A no draught the flames oome book through Ae 
furnace door. How can I remedy AA defect?— Sandy- 
Hints Amatiur. 


2793 — Growing Carnations and Cloves.—I 
wlA com I reader of Gardening vou.d kindly give me a 
little Aformatlan about growiog Souvenir de la Mil- 
malson Carnation and Ae old red Clove for market? 
I have grown Aem from Ajr< rs Al« seeeon, and I should 
like to get them Ato bloom by tha middle of next April. 

I have them A a oold house now at rest Should 1 pat 
Aem Ato heat by Ae middle of January ?—X Y. Z. 

2794 — Gladiolus bulbs not flowering.— Can 
anyone expAla the why and wherefore of Ae conduct cf 
one dosen Gladiolus bulbs (all yellow shades) whioh 1 
planted in April last ? Tuey all grew; bnt none flowered, 
and, on taking Aem up lately, I find eaoh one bnlo baa 
produced four to live new ones, all arranged in a orowded 
Una over the old one, ao that I have about 64 bnlbe now, 
and abcut 1 inoh to 11 Aches diameter. The parent bnlbe 
were about 2 inches. Are these joang ones likely to 
bloom next season ?—W. B. 

2795 — Management of a vinery. — After Ae 
Grapis A my vinery were all out last August, I adepted 
Ae plat cf giving Ae vAery a go? d damping down on 
sonny days at four p m , and th« n closing it lor two hoore 
▲t six p.m. I opened Ae vcnlilttors again, and kept Aem 
open till the next dav at four p.m; 1 thought by ennttleg 
the hones up moist for two horns that it would freshen 
the foliage op, and help to plump up Ae fruit-bode t »t 
Ae next yeat's or op. will eomrqne please to my AA 
treatment was right; or dll I do the Vines harm doAg 
so?— A Learner. 

2706.—Tuberous Begonias for showing.— ThA 
last summer I grew a couple if tuberous Begonias, ahloh 
I wanted to show Ae oommer c meat of Beptember, bnt 
found that Aey had grown so very lanky that show tag 
them was impossible. They were good flowers early A 
Ae summer. I have seen oAersaltogether Ae oAer way, 
■o dwarf. Will someone ktodly t II me Ae oanse of mine 
being so tell, and give a hAt as to bettor management next 
year to producs plants for showing about the same time? 
My greenhouse, 0 feet by 4 feet, lean-to, 2 feet gUts front 
and aid' a —Pam mare per trrram. 

2797. - Grafting Vines.— I have a vinery ut.h 12 
Vim a A It. They are pretty old, bnt healthy. I want to 
graft three of them (Aey are Slack Hamburgh*) with 
Lady Downs's, Alicante, and Gros OJmar. What la Ihe 
beet siason to graft? I begin to feroe about the 1st of 
February. One advises ms to out Asm down below the 
■oil, and split Aestook. and pat A two grafts, and cover 
the stook orer wlA soil Another advlaes me to ont one 
aboot 6 Aches above Ae toll, day Ae graft over, and 
oover wlA Moss to keep it moist Will someone please to 
advise me ln AA matter ?— Am Amatbur. 

2798. — Green-fly on Maiden-hair Ferns.— Will 
some good Fern-grower kindly tell me of a safe remedy 
to apply to Maiden-hair Fern* lr fsited with green-fly ? I 
have a fine lot of plant*, whioh I want for show; bnt they 
are now A the same slate ae they were at this time last 
year-4.*,, oovered wlA green fly. This pest only makes 
its appearsnoe after I commence to nee Are heat la Ae 
hones. I tried last year famigatAg wlA Tobaooo-paper ; 
bnt It burnt all As fronds up, and did not destroy Ae fly. 
I have also tried syringing to wash It off; bnt all to no 
purpose. I keep Ae temperature cf Ae house now at 
from 60 dags, to 66 drgs —A Rbadsr psom toe First. 

2799. — Position for a greenhouse. — I have a 
space at Ae baok of my hooee between two kitohens, 6 feet 
wide, and oce kitchen extends ont from Ae min building 
12 feet, and the oAer 17 feel. The heights cf both 
kitohens to As raA gutters art 17 feet 6 inches. One- 
half of A* rooA of boih kitchens and mate roof fall to¬ 
wards this spaoe. The son A facing thA foil at one p.m. 
Ie AA a suitable place for a conservatory 7 The book rf 
the kltohen range A towards this spsoe, aod Ae brick 
wall A quite warm. I am also going to fix a boiler behind 
thA fire, wiA hot-water tank ouAkle for a hath, balAvAg 
this would heat Ae house as well. Coaid I grow a Vine 7 
—A. Thomas 


2800.-Unfruitful Walnut- tr ee a —I have then 
large treat that eoarcely bear any frail. The most assies* 
situated In the middle of AS kltohen garden, makes a mat* 
nlflcenthead of foliage, but A practically fruitless. IsttM 
a very fine specimen i do not wlA to destroy A; Urt, as 
the other hand. It shades a lot df oAer wise valoaul 
ground Soil, 2 fiat old garden toll; tubeoil, Leodefl 
clay. What A the best douse to Adopt ?—TusCaoo. 

28D1. —Treatment of old Vines.— I have Just taken 
a house,ln Ae garden of whioh I found a ruinous oid vinery, 
in whioh grew (stem outside) a fine old Black Hamburgh 
Vine. 1 nave had the vinery palled down and Ae VAs 
trained over trcllA-work, forming an aroade to the entrust 
of a new conservatory. Ia AA Alter A anoAer s'mUar 
Vine, whioh grew A a greenhouse on As same site. The 
present house A heated wiA hot-air flues and a furnace. 
1 should be mnoh obliged by plain direct tare as to tbs 
treatment cf boA Vines. They have been negAoted tor 
some years. ThA autumn, both bore very large crops, 
but Ae Grapes were very small Ought As Vices to bs 
pruned now and manured, or In Ae spring 7— Blbxhiim. 

2801- Treatment of bulbe —I planted a number 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Croons, and Polya nAne Nanism 
(Grand Mooaioh, gloriosa, paper-white, and double 
Roman) In poA during September and October, and 
plunged Aem In Ooooa-nut-fibre refuse ont-cfdoon. 
They are beginning to grow now, and soma of the pots si* 
already foil of roote. As I have no greenhouse, bnt oaA 
a cold frame, 1 shall be glad to know where I had beet 
keep the bnlbj daring Ae winter. Can Aey eefdy be 
left where Aey are, or would Aey be better in Ae ooM 
frame until spring, when I wool I remove them to the 
sitting-room as Aey oome Ato bloom ? Can I bring some 
i f the bulbs Into flower earlier by removing Aem now As 
sitting room 7 —Blacrhbath. 

2803 — Forcing Vines —Some four or live years ago 
a rod of a Vine—t f which I do not know Ae name, bjt 
bsariog a renod berry cf light red colour— see takes 
through Ae partition wall frem a vinery Ato a Cucumber- 
house. The root A in sn ontslde border, and part of the 
Vine remains A the vinery and part ln Ae Inner home. 
BoA houses are heated by hot-water pipes from As sasw 
boiler, and laat February they were started together. Ti • 
vinery A about 13 feet long, 18 feet wide, ridge rotf acd 
Ae Cucumber-house a lontlonation cf AA, about 10 feel 
loag. Tne rod ln tha warmer house ripened Its fruit-80 
benches - about Ae 10 ih Jane, bring about a month A 
advanoe cf AeoAer part t f the Vine ia Aevluery. OsAf 
to Ae oolApee cf the boiler, about three wa As wt rs At 
after the Vines had broken Ato lei f. Last season Ae Vise 
bad Ae pr Aolpal alien Ion, and Oucambere lock eecord 
plaoe; bat this winter I want to keep Coleuses and other 
plant* ln AA boose, and to grow Cnoombere later rn. My 
gardener has, Aetefore, started heat for the Colraem, 
and, Uter, the temperature will be raised for Ae Os* 
cumbers. This heat will start the Vine, whioh A too stab- 
born to be taken ont either Ato the vAery or Ae opes, 
and the ooly rest it has had will be sites Ae Grapes were 
cut—eey at Ae end of Jane. Will it answer to have the 
Vine, Ououmbets, and Coleuses A As mine house, aad 
does It pnnAh Ae Vioe to have one part of It subjected A 
greater heat than anoAer ?—F. 8 . H. 

To the following queries brirj editorial replete 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

2804. —The MoooABln-flower. — Will Mr. Matt. 
Bramble be kind enough to tell me If be pate beck the 
•oil after stand log Ae pots on Ae briok rabble before be 
pate the 8 pbsgnnm Moss over Ae pole? I haves floe 
root, whioh I wUh to plant out m Ae sprir g.—E lm*- 
brook. 

[The soil ie not put back; but Sphagnum Moss ie worked 
in between the pots, and the whole ie then oovered our with 
Mom.— M. B.J 

2805. — Pot-Vines producing tendrils. —AM 
January I started some finis ln pots (to get a few early 
Grapes) ln a Coonmber-honee, where the temper atari wae 
60 dcgi. at night and 70 dega. in Ae daytime, ayiingteg 
them mornAg aod evening. As soon as I started a 
vAery, on March let. I removed Ae pot-Vine* Into II: 
bnt most of As bods had produced tendril* Instead of 
buuohee. Please will 30 a kindly say what you oonslder 
was Aa probable oanee of AA and Ae remedy to preveat 
It ibis year? I pat Aem in Ae Qaoamber house as II 
would not have paid to have started Ae vinery fer a few 
pot-Vines.—▲ Learner. 

[When Vines produce tendrils instead of property- 
formed bunches ft is generally caused by the foot of the 
wood being insufficiently ripened the previous season. 
Pot-Vines, especially for early forcing, require special 
care in this most important matter. The close, moist 
atmosphere of a Cuoximber-house is not a good one for 
Vines, those conditions tending decidedly to the production 
of tendrils also. If the pot- Vines intended to be forced 
this next season are not thoroughly well ripened, it would 
be mueh better to watt, and let them oome on gradually « 
the vinery in the month of March.] 

2806. — Growing berried Solennms.—Win job 
kindly tell me how to keep both berries and foliage co 
Bolannms? I oan grow Assn with elAer berries off 
foliage A racaeesloo, bnt not boA tageAer. When the 
berries are on my plants As leaves droop and die. Whas 
A As oanse of It and Ae remedy ?-J. D. G. 

[It ie not stated under what conditions the Solanumein 
question have been grown - whether they were planted out 
in the open ground during summer and potted up «* 
the autumn, or if they have been grown in pole aU alone. 
If the first-named method of culture wae adopted, the 
probable cause of the lose of their leaves ie that they wwe 
dry at the roots when they were token up, or were allowed 
to become so afterwards; in either case they would cer¬ 
tainly lose their leaves. If grown in the second 
then probably drought, green-fly, and red spider ooonbuwd 
have robbed them qf their foliage. Solanume require 
during their growing season a genial, moist temperature, 
and abundance qf water at the roote, plenty of centner 
tion, and to be kept quite free from all insect vests, and 
they should have good, rick sou to grow in. Gneen taste 
coniitions, the evil complained of should disappear.} 
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1W7.—Growing Tomatoes.—I towed tome Tomato! 
seeds about the weeks eiooe, hoping to have some trail 
tips by Marok. I am a novioe in Tomato-growing. and 
had no Idea of cultivating them till a abort time since, 
and, therefore, though I have read Gardes iho (or yean, 

1 have never taken an interest before In the remarks made 
therein on Tomato growing. I am kaepirg them about 
m dege. night and 70 degs* by day, and 1 give air abont 
nine a an. till three p.m., except it is frosty. Is this right, 
and will Vine or Cucumber treatment salt them best?—A 
Lmm. 

{Seedling Tomatoes raised at tkia season qf the year 
should not have too much heat, or they will become drawn 
and weak; therefore, a temperature of about 65 degs. to 
tiO dege. is ample, and token they are potted of from the 
seed-pans place them dose up to the glass, so that they 
esill get an abundance qf light, and thue be kept sturdy. 
They should be potted on as they require it, and about the 
middle qf February plant them out in the houee intended 
far their culture in good, loamy soil; or, if they are to to 
grown in pote, they ehould then receive their final shift. 
Tomatoes would do better with Vines than Cucumbers, 
and better still in a houee by themeelvee. For particulare 
qf their general management ere notee in Qxannmse from 
time to time, especially under the heading “ The Coming 
Week’s Work.") 

1808 — Unhealthy Camellia-trees.-I shall be 
obliged if you will say wbat is the matter with the en¬ 
closed leaves, buds, and stalks taken from my Camellia- 
trees; also the cure for Ik— E. 0. 

[TAe cuttings of Camellias sent were in no way unhealthy; 
h«< the leaves were covered with brawn scabs, and the 
bases of them with mealy bug. Sponge them frequently 
with strong soapy water, and syringe them with a mixture 
qf paraJln-oil and clean water, in the proportion qf a large 
wineglassful qf the former to 2 gallons qf the latter. Keep 
the mixture constantly stirred when using .J 

2809 - Usee of cold frames.— I have five of these 
oold frames, or rather, I should say, three, for one la 
divided into three parts. They measure respectively 
8 feet by 6 feet 8 Inches, 10 feet by 6 feet, and three 
dlvieiooe in one brick frame of 8 feet wide by 5 feet from 
front to back. Will you be kiod enough to tell me to 
what use I can put theee frames for the winter and spring 
months! 1 use them for my cuttings and seedlings la 
the spring, after that for Cucumbers, As. ; but when thqy 
are over I do not know to wbat purpose to apply them.— 

tUM 

(PAe wees in sheltering plants to which cold frames may 
be put in winter are many. Such things as Auriculas, 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Polyanthus , Echeverias, 
Calceolarias , Violets, and Roses, Ac., will all do well in 
them by covering the glass during severe frost with mats 
or other protecting material. Lettuce and Endive can be 
sheltered in them ; or early Cauliflower and Lettuce- 
plants pricked out in a bed qf soil in them do admirably, 
and are very valuable for planting out early in the spring 
an warm borders. Early kinds qf Radishes and Carrots, 
too, might be sown in them after the Cucumbers are over, 
and they would give some useful pullings for the table 
during the winter .] 

2810.—Growing Splr&BAB for market.— I wish to 
grow m few of these plants for market. I have them 
potted and set outside now. Would It be too soon to put 
ehtm Into a heat of 65 dege. to 80 dtg*. ? 1 want to get 
them In bloom by the beginning of Maroh. And should 
they be kept watered regularly at flrat; or should they he 
allowed to start themselves without water until they havw 
sued* a fair growth, and what Is the best liquid-manure 
do feed them with 7-G. Wills, Bexley. 

[The first week in Januarywill be quite soon enough to 

S the apircets in heat. They should at all times be 
moist at the roots, otherwise the foliage and tower- 
is, too, come crumpled and deformed. Clear soot, 
sow, or sheep-manure-water is about the best liquid stimu¬ 
lant to give them.) 

2811.— Tree Ferns —I have a coo fernery, and would 
like to try to grow some of the larger kinds of Tree Ferns 
in 11 Cui you tell me the names of those whose trunks 
attain to a good height in a short time, and abont what 
average trank-growth I should expect them to make per 
year—the olicumferenoe of trunk and the spread of 
fronds? Also, whether it would be absolutely neoeeeaxy 
to heat at ocrtaln seasons of the year ?-F. W. B. 

[Tree Ferns are not rapid growers , and you could not 
reckon uj. on more than an inch or two qf stem to be de¬ 
veloped in a season. The following kinds would suit you nr 
purpose: Dicksoma antarctica, Cyathea medullaris, <7 
oealbata (the Silver Tree Fern), AlsophUa excelsa—this 
is the quickest growing qf all the Tree Ferns from tem¬ 
perate regions. It will be necessary to keep frost out qf 
the houee these plants are grown in.— J. J. 1 
2811— Unhealthy Palm — I have a Palm the leaves 
of whioh, having been plsoed near the gas for some time, 
have withered, and have lost all their former green 
appearanoe. The plant is alive, and the stems of the 
leaves efil retain their former colour. Will you do me 
the favour cf etatlog what ought to be done with 11 
whether there le any meant by which the leaves can be 
restored to their original colour, or whether they ought to 
be out off, and so forth 1 Am 1 right in keeping the plant 
In a rather damp greenhouse at a temperature of about 
60 degs. 7—Moi on. 

t The only thing to be done in this case is to wait 
patiently. Do not disturb the plant in any way now , 
just keeping the soil at the roots moderately moist. In 
the spring %t will probably put forth new leaves When 
you see theee unfolding the plant may be re-potted , and 
ehould then be placed in a comfortably warm temperature 
for a time to assist it to become re-established. It should 
winter quite safely in a temperature of CO degs.) 

2813—Mealy bog on Vines.—My gardener, In prun¬ 
ing the Vinee In my vinery, hu discovered mealy bug on 
several of the Vines. Will you kindly tell me what la the 
beat cure for it?—A Cohbtajjt Subscriber. 

[The best plan to destroy mealy bug on Vines is to care¬ 
fully drees andwash them vrith an insecticide, such as Fir- 
tree-oil , or a dilution qf methylated spirits or parajtn-oil. 
The woodwork qf the inside qf the vinery should be tho¬ 
roughly cleansed by scrubbing it with soapy water and 
re-painting it, and also the walls should be washed with 
hot ti m ew st s h in wheh some parafflnroil has been stirred.) 
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2814 —Planting White Poplars*—t hive lately 
planted five tall white Poplars In my garden. The soil 
Doing dry and poor, I dug ft out 2 feet Or 8 feet eeoh way, 
and substituted some good .loamy toil, togethi r with some 
rotten manure. After planting the trees 1 gave them a 
top dressing with strawy manure to protect them from 
frost. Have my ideas been right! Should I have dug the 
ground out more? How will the outside soil affetrf the 

ung fibres thot will shoot out of the main root to It? 

__ it essential that the soil should be the same all through¬ 
out to make them grow better? Cut you give tne the 
botauloal name of this tree ?—Albert Bipeds. 

[The better nktn wonU have been tv hssve deeply trenched 
the ground for some oonaidertMe didunce around the 
spots intended far the trees in question in the first in¬ 
stance, and then have opened out some good-sized holes in 
it for the trees, g uein g good, loamy soil for a start. The 
old soil surrounding the newly-planted trees might be 
deeply dug now with advantage. The mulching is quits 
right. Tne botanical name qf the treats Populus alba) 

2815 —Hardy Orchids.—I am about to make a 
border round three sides cf a small square, facing north, 
week and south, sheltered on the cast by a high wall. 
Will Mr. Mail Bramble kindly say wnlott side would be 
best to prepare for Qypripedlum spectabUe, whioh has 
not flowered with me m a ocld frame? Aleo, whether 
similar position and treatment would suit Habenaria 
olliaria, whioh, also, I have failed to flower? If the plant 
is to be left undisturbed, shoeld the pot be large; or may 
it grow out over the side ?—N. D. 

[In reply to " N. D.,” either border wRl do for the 
Cypripedium spectabUe; tut the north one is the least 
desirable. UabenariaeUimris may be treated in a'gtimilar 
manner. The pete wed not be large ones { they will ex¬ 
tend themselves.— M. B ] 

2816.— Pottle g a Hoya oarnoea.— Will you kindly 
inform me the proper co m poet for this plan I,'and the best 
time of year to re-pot itt-BoUTHDOwn. 

(The best compost for this Hoya is one qf turfy peat and 
loam in equal proportions and some sharp silver Mnd, 
well mixed together. About the end qf February is the 
best time tore-pot it.) 

.7.—Maiden-hair Fern fronds eaten —wm 
yon please inform me the cause of the enclosed Maiden¬ 
hair Fern fronds being eaten oil at the top, and also the 
remedy to apply ? -A. 8. Wioo. 

[The portions qf Fern fronds sent had evidently been 
eaten off by slugs. These tiresome pests generally feed at 
night, therefore search for them at that time with the aid 
qf a light, and destroy them. A tittle soot dusted on fhs 
stage between the pots is a good thing to prevent the slugs 
crawling from one plant to the other.) 

2818 — Wintering Dahlia roots -I have some 
Dahlias, which, on bring taken np horn the ground, hsd 
several tubers on each 1 1 th«m. I have taken them all off 
separately one by one, end have washed them, and am 
keeping them in straw. Have I done right, and will each 
one cf the tubers flower again next year, if planted out in 
the epilog 7-Grsrrhdow. 

[The tubers on the Dahlia roots should not hove been 
taken off singly, but allowed to remain together in a 
duster. They should have been slightly dried, and then 
stored away in a cod, dry position, safe from frost, pack¬ 
ing the tubers in sand cr fine, dry earth. It is doubtful 
if the dstaehed tubers thsU were washed, and are now 
stored in straw, will be cf any value next season. A worse 
plan of treating them comM not possibly have been tried.) 

2819. -Unhealthy Oaptloum leaves —I endow 
some leaves of the long red Caprioum. The foilsg 9 has all 
gone Into a similarly shabby condition, and they have 
been In the same condition nearly all the summer, while 
the fruit is cf a good eiie, and has ripened well. The 
plants have bwn kept under glass all through the season. 
Can yon tell me the cause 7— Soutudowh. 

[Capsicum leaves would be naturally getting shabby 
looking at this season qf the year ; but the real cause qf the 
mischief complained qf in the present case arises from the 
fact that the plants have been evidently infested with 
green-fiy and red spider, insect pests to which Capsicums 
art particularly liable. They should have been fumigated 
frequently with Tobacco, and syringed twice daitg with 
clean water during the hot weather qf the past summer.) 

2820 —Management or a greenhouse. - 1 have a 
small greenhouse, about 10 feet by 8 feel heated by a 
flue. In whioh I keep Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Palms, 
Tuberose-aorn^ed Tobeooo (Nlootiana afltais), Sultan’s 
Balsam (Impatlene Bultani). Paselflora, and several other 
sorts of plants. I should like to know what would be 
the most snltable heal to keep It al I should also be 
glad to know what would be really the most suitable 
plants to grow In It?—W. Gun. 

[The most suitable temperature in a greenhouse for such 
a mixed collection qf plants as the one in question would 
be one of from hS dege. to 66 degs., keeping the Pelar¬ 
goniums and Fuchsias at the coolest end of the house and 
the atmosphere dry. Probably the easiest-grown and best 
plants to flU the house with would be Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Cinerarias, and the Evergreen Laburnum 
(Cytisue ractmosus). During the summer, when the 
occupants just named would be better out in the open air. 
Tomatoes might be grown in it, and in the early autumn 
a few Chrysanthemums would males a nice s how therein.) 

2821 —Unhealthy Scarborough LUy (Vallota 
purpurea) —I had one of them Lilies given me In bloom 
two years ago. It has not flowered sin or, and has now 
only theee sickly leaves coming, apparently from two dis¬ 
tinct bulbs. It is In a large pol How should I treat It 
to restore It to health ? I have no greenhouse, but oen 
send it to a friend’s untreated one, if neoeesary. Kindly 
give correct spelling of Vallota as I am uncertain about It. 
—N*w Ehquimr 

[Dj not send the Lily in question to the friend’s un¬ 
heeded greenhouse; but k‘ep in a light window secure 
from frost. Do not disturb its roots now; but just keep 
the soil around them moderately moist until the spring, 
and then turn it out of the pot , and shake off the old soil 
from the roots, and re-pot it into a moderate-sized pot in 
soma good, turfy loam, peat, and sand, and place ttina 
warm and rather does frame, if possible, for a time, until 
it becomes re established, when It should have ordinary 
greenhouse treatment again. The spelling qf ths name is 
correct.) 


2822 -Wlntei lug Coleus plants.—I raised a doses 
Coleus from wed in spring, half of them did well and were 
potted Into small pots, tnwe grew nioelyttll autumn. 
Then, on going Into the greenhouw ooe afternoon I found 
f jur of them dead, and line two still living In a very droop¬ 
ing condition \ the soil In the pots appeared to me to be 
almost “bone dry.” I ctiled the gardener's attention to 
the fact, when he stated that there was no urn trying to 
keep Coleus plant! in the greenhouw ae they required 
nearly stove-plant heal Is this so? -Jab AitRbh. 

[To winter Coleus well a temperature qf 55 degs. to 
60 degs. is required ( they should be kept just moderately 
moist at the root s, and should stand in a position in the 
house where they will get as much light as possible and be 
free from draughts qf odd air.) 

2828.—Orchids for a beginner.— Would Matt 
Bramble, In whow srtialee I have been very lntereeted 
wy whioh two Orohklfl be would begin with under the 
foDowing olroumitanoea—via., I am a noyiOe who knows 
lltt 19 or nothing of flrwere. I have a small greenhouse 
facing 8 . W., healed with an oil stove. 1 cannot go to very 
great i Xpenee.—Pin ham rn mur 
[TAe best kinds to begin with would be OdontogloSsum 
Alexandria and bycasts Skinneri.- M. B.] 

2824.— Growing the Cape Pond-flower.—Ihsvt 
recently obtained a plant of the Cape Pond-flower (ApoBo* 
geton dlrtabbyon); bat, aB I am entirely Ignorant hoW It 
should be treated, I should be very muoh obl'ged If ybu 
would glTt me a few cultural directions 1 have a small 
greenhouse, fsolng south, temperature 40degs to 45 degs.. 
but no tank in whioh to grow 11 Oonld I grow It in a pot 
plungtd t) the rim In water?— Aquatic 
iTAts plant is quite hardy near London, and thrives 
well planted out in the open air in loamy soilin spring 
water, for the reason that it rarely freekes. It will also 
grow very well in a pot in a sod greenhouse, or a living- 
room, treated os you describe.) 

28:6 — Name of a cooking Pear.— Will you kindly 

S ve me the name of an old-fashioned but excellent Pear 
r ste wiog 7 II Is (f medium slse, with a brown, rough 
skin, turns red when cooked.—A iqburth 
[Probably the Pear referred to is the *' Ferulem»” on 
excellent stewing kind; but it is impossible to soty accu¬ 
rately without seeing a fruit cf ill 
28?f.-Management of Chi yBantbemums.- 
Will yon kindly tell me if I take np the rhocti or suokers 
of my Chrywnlhemoma now with a root attached it will 
cause them to bloom earlier next mason, as the shoots are 
only half an inoh above the soil now, and my plants were 
very late dooming tbii 5 ear ? Will you also tell me the 
reason of my plants growing so tall-some of them being 
over 6 feet high—wherms the plants at our show were only 
from 8 feet to 4 feet In height? 1 stopped mine twice.— 
Fluim. 

(Atom * a very good time to propagate Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Rooted suckers do very well, but are in no sense 
superior to cuttings, and will not flower earlier. Lots 
flowering qf Chrysanthemums is the rule this season. 
With regard to the height qf the plants in question, prob¬ 
ably it arose from their being naturally tall growing 
kinds, and probably the shoots were not tied down in any 
way; dwarf plants for eOhibittcto purposes always have 
the shoots tied when they sure young. And, again, your 
plants may have been crowded together. This would 
cause them to run up tall.) 

2827.— Trlohonema epecioea —l have bought at h 
■ale some bulbs catalogued ae above. I eaolore one. Is 
this a proper derivation 7 Can yott tell me the proper 
treatment for them?— L. P. 

[The designation for the buHbs is quite right, the English 
name being African Crocus. They do best in a very 
warn^jhdtsrM foeitum out-of doors, or in p odd /Vows 


and they shouklbeplanted in light, rich soil,) 

2828 —Standard Boee-trees.— I want to have a 
fdw standard Rose-trees in my garden, and shall be pleased 
to know whioh would be the beet and cheapeet way to get 
them—to have the Briers planted now aid bedded brier 
on (tf so. please wy when), or to bay them already budded, 
If so, when to plant them ? - Eoertok. 

[Purchase some qf good kinds from any respectable nur¬ 
seryman ,»and plant them at once in deeply-tilled and 
well-manured ground. If you have Briars, amt bud 
them yourself, you will ha vs to wait two years before they 
produce any effect in the garden.) 

2829.— Management of Hyacinths.—I potted 
some Hyacinths on Oat 26th, end put them down In the 
cellar with pole over them. They are now showing np 
white sprouts above the roiL I intended brlt glog them 
to the light after Christmas. Shall I b« doing right by 
leaving them ki the dark so long? Will It Injure the 
flowers by so doing 7 1 have no greenhouw, but a window 
inside. I wae thinking they would be lew liable to get 
freet bitten where they are than bringing them to the 
window. Will you pleaw advise me ?— Albert Hirsnra. 

[If the Hyacinths have grown about an inch in length, 
they should be removed to the tight now, and be kept safe 
from frost. The soil in the pots must never be allowed to 
get the load dry; if it does, it often causes the flowers to 
be defective.) 


UNANSWERED QUERY. 

1854— Violas and Pansies.—Can any reader ot 
OARDmuro explain the distinctive marks oy which a 
Viola may be known from a Pansy 7- J. Mak ^slp , 

TO OORBB8PONDHNTB. 

Readers uritt kindly tear 4* as «m bowls we to 

press ssms time bqfors As date qf publication, their questions, 
which are oarefmg considered, cannot be answwrsd In the 
first number issued after they ars motived. 

Ws should be glad if readers would r emember Oaf ws da 
not answer queries by post, and ttal os anwiet wodsrtofee to 
forward Utters to corr es pondents. 

TrinetUk —Send a frond of the Fern In question, and we 
will tell you its name and how to treat it. 


Catalogue received. — Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Strawberries, Ac, John Forbes Hawick, Scotland, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PEAT for ORCHIDS 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FBDIT. 

Naming plants,— Psrsoue who with plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a oomplets shoot of (he plant with 
(lowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers a* one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists' (lowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by 
a specialist who has the means o( comparison at hand, 

,% Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should bt 
addressed to the Editok of Gardening Illustrated, 17, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London. W.G\ 

Names of plants.— S.Salt—1, Probably a Llbonia ; 
2, Can not name without bowers ; 3, An Abutilon, but we 
cannot name garden varieties- Stonehoxue. —1, Prob¬ 

ably Leila autumnalla, but specimen a very bad one; 2, 

A Bromellad, but specimen insufficient - M. A New- 

man.— A Laatrea cl some kind; specimen Insufficient. 

- J. M. Bexhill.— Probably a Verba«cum, but oannot 

name from leaves only. - W. J.- 3, Flowering Nutmeg 

(Leyoesterta foranea); other specimens too poor to reoog- 

nise.- Speedwell.— 1, A species of Euphorbia, specimen 

insufficient; 2, Insufficient specimen ; 3, Aloe verrucosa ; 
4, An Artemtsla, but specimen too poor to determine 
which. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different staff es of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 


AZALEAS, HEATHS. FERNS. RHODODENDRONS, 
and other Choio* Plants. 

Tho Best in the World. 

A JOHNSON and Co., 23, Leadenhall-atreet, 

• London, E C . continue to receive the highest of teeti- 
mnniala (unsolicited) from large Orchid Growers, etating th« 
ORCHID PEAT supplied by A. J. & Co. is by far thebett 
they have ever used. Samples can be seen at above adlror, 
or forwarded on application, free of charge 
A JOHNSON and Co have N O Authorised Agents repre¬ 
sent u < their Peat Estate b.__ 


Every grain fertilizes because the Guano is perfectly purr 
It is most economical, one part of Manure to ICO parta (f 
aoil being ample for garden use. 

Write for Pamphlet, Testimonial and Instructions 
Dr. Voelcker’s analysis guaranteed. FISH-POTASH contair s 
Ammonia, Phosphates, and Potash in large proportion 
which are the principal elements of fertilization 


}? • ‘ n Ba *»> 7 lb - 2a ; 14 lb., 4s ; 28 lb . 6s 6d ; 
1 lb * 6a.; 1 cwt. l*s.; 2 owt , 30s , carriage paid. Special 

termv for larger quantities. 

J. JENSEN & CO., LIMITED, 

109, Fenchurch Street, London, EO; 


Now is the time to prevent ruin to Conservatories daring 
the coming winter by having fixed at once 

STRONG IRON SNOW GUARDS. 

Estimates from 

TREGGON & CO., 

YORK WORKS, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N. 

City oili:o and Warehouse: 19 Jew in street, E.O. 

IPROTECT your PLANTQl 


jjjj Mussett/s Propagator 


I REGISTERED 1 tradeMARKI 

ARCHANGEL MATS (New Season's). 

RAFFIA (Fresh Arrival), 

|For price, list a. particulars address- 


SPECIALLY CHEAP CLASS, 


London Bridge] 


2830 —Tomato sauce for keeping.— Will someone 
kindly give me a reoeipt for making Tomato sauce that 
will keep good for some time? I have made it, but in a 
few days it has gone mouldy and not bsen fit for use.— 
J. S. W. 

2831 - Non-alcoholic w ln©8 — I have recently tasted 
an excellent nonalcohol'e wine made from MorelloCheriies. 
Oan anyone kindly give me a recipe for the manufacture 
of non-aloohollo wines from this and from other fruita, and 
will such wines remain good for any length cf time ?— 
F. S. H. 


15 oz. 

500 sqra. 8 by 6 for 9/6 

:: St:: a ^ 

170 „ 9 ,, 7f „ 0/f 

1M „ 10 „ 8 „ 9/f 

150 „ 12 6 9/6 

A caeo Best Brand, 21 oz . 

foreign, containing 200 
feet super of any of the 
following sizes, for 32s.— 


WARM YOUR CONSERVATORY 

WITH THK 

" RELIANCE” GAS BOILER 

Patented 1887, 

(Fixed inside with perfect safety). 

Price from 37s. 6d. Prospectus fm. 

G. SHREWSBURY. 

122. Newgate-atreet, X.C. 


•. i. u i. ii/- ., is/- following sizes, for oils.— 

18 by 12, TO by 12, 2< by 12. 30 by 12, 36 by 12, 48 by 12, 24 by 14 

30 by 14 35 by 14. <0 by 14, 24 by 16. 30 by 16, 36 by 16, 40 by 16 

24 by 18, 24 by *0, 36 by 24, 40 by 24. 

Special line.—100 sqra. 21 oz., 10 by 8, for 8s. 6d. 

All beautiful English glass, packed at home in new boxes 
which is much better thau foreign glass packed abroad. 
Packing-cases included on rail at Leeds. 

Putty, Id. per lb.; Palut, 4d. per lb.; White Lead, M. per lb. 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT, 

8 A 10, A LFRED STREET, BOAR LA* " LEEDS. 


2832.- Nesting places for pigeons.—Would eome- 

one kindly Inform ms the minimum dimensions cf nesting- 
places for tumbler pigeons My birds are confined in 
an lidoor aviary, and I should like to make the beet of 
the available space.—A Rk.oinnbe. 


THOMAS’S 

FITTINGS FOR WIRING WALLS. 


For heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, Poultry-houses, U 
The best and cheapest means for keeping out frost, damp, * 
Will burn without attention for at leaetBI hours. Ghres ofloo 
smoke or smell whatever. The plants are kept in perfect beaac 
by the use of this Stove. " 
logne and Testimonials - 

. . A Contractors to tiik Crystal Palack. 


keeping out frost, damp, tc 
it least21' 


Hyacinths, 6 finest bulbs, in named varieties different 
colours. Is. 94.; 12 ditto, 3s. 61. For exhibition, choicest, 6, 
3i ; 12. 5s. 61. White Romans, largest bulbs, Is. 6d. doz.; 
10s. 100. 

Crocuses, yellow, Urgeet bulbs in the trade, 2s. Sd. 
100; mixed colours, Is. 100. 

Tulips, single or double, large bulbs, mixed varieties, 
either, 9d. per doz. 

Narolssus, lovely perfume and button-hole flowers, 
12 in variety, Is. doz. 

Snowdrops, single or double, largest flowering bulbs, 

Is. 6d. 103. 

Primulas, strong plants In blooming-pots and full of 
bud, to flower all the winter. 3 beat single reds and whites, 
and 3 beautiful double white, 4s. 6d the 6, packed. 

Pinks, Mrs. Slnklns, pure white, as large as a Carna¬ 
tion, strong plants, 2s. 6d. doz. 

All post or carriage paid except Primulati 


Yend half-penny stamp for Cato- 
H. DA RBY, 123, OaledooiannL.k 


Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 635. 

As Illustrated above, price Se. 3d. per dozen. 

Driving Eyea.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 682 
No. 632a. IE* p « d o» 


aaii fft'iH III *•!" 

HORTICULTURAL GLASS 

List of Sizes and Prices on application. 

T. & W. FARMILOE, 

GLASS. OIL, AND COLOUR ME ROHANTS, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, London, B.W 


24 3 84 Inches. ,-^1^ _ 

L «L (ML 7<L per do*.-~ **• 

Best Galvanised Wire , 1/3, 1/6, 1/9 per 100 yards. 
Illustrated Catalogue oh Application. 


CHEAP HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Catalogues Gratis an i Post Free. 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 


Packages <t packing free, and delivered to any London Static*. 

100 squares of glass, quality guaranteed 
U o*. *1 oz. or 300 squares 15-o»-, 8 n 

14 by 8| for 9s. 6d. ..for 13s. 04. 8. or!250 squares, 84by 64. 

12 by 9 „ 9s. 6d.- ,, 13s. Od. or fW wuares, 94 t* {| 

12 by 10 „ IQs. 6J.„ „ 14s. 6d. orl70squ*res,9 by?4,OT»° 

14 by 10 „ 12s. 0d.„ „ 18s. Od. squares. 10 by 8. for 9a U. 

14 by 12 „ 17a 6d.- „ 24s. Od. Class cut to any size at the 

12 by 12 „ 12a. 0d.„ „ 18s. Od. above proportionate prioei 
18 by 12 ,, 21s. Od.-. „ 31s. Od. Carriage paid for all orio* 

90 by 12 " 24s. Od. - " 36s. Od. over £3. All glass 1 • 

and packed in own warehouse, and put direct on rail in 
condition. Beet Linseed Oil Putty, Id per lb PainU, 
ready mixed for use, in tins of 1 lb to 14 lb., at 6d vet lb- 
Special quotations given for large quantities. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Class Warehou* 
31 (late 14). Moor lane. Oripplegate. London E O __ 


1. J. JARMA11 

THE PEOPLE’8 SEEDSMAN, 

Chard, Somersetshire 


per sack ; 10 for 10s.; 20 for 18s,; 30 for 25s. : sacks in- 
cludkd. Two ton truck, 25s., free on rail. Best brown 
fibrous Kent Peat, 5s. per tack; 5 for 22s fid. Best black 
fibrous Poat, 4s. 6<L per sack; 5 for 20s. Coarse Bedfords, 
8ilver Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; per ton, 25s. Pure Leaf 
Mould, yellow fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, 3 j. per sack. 
Potting oompoets, 5s. per saok. Fresh Sphagnum Moss, 
6s. per sack. Charcoal, Bones, Guano, ko. New ARCH¬ 
ANGEL MATS, 18s. doz.; PETERSBURG MATS, 12s and 
15s. per dozen Raffia, Sticks, and Labels. 8PEC1ALITE 
TOBACCO PAPER, 8d. per lb., 28 lb. for 18s. FINEST 
TOBACCO CLOTH. 8d. per lb., 28 lb. for 18s. Price List sent 
free.—W. HERBERT 4 CO., 2, Hop Exchange Warehouses, 
Southw ark str eet, Lo n don, S.E. (near London-brid ge). 

T71RG1N CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest, 
” therefore cheapest. 112 lb., 17s.; 56 lb., IQs. 6d.; 28 lb . 
5s. 6d.; 14 lb., 3s.-WATSON k SCULL, 90. Lower Thames- 
str eet London. E.O. _ 

\A/ELL BOILER, second hand, beats 1,000 ft. 
"* 4 in piping, put on rail for £3 lOi. A bargain —Mr. A 
STAND KN, Koffey, Horsham, Sussex. 

GREENHOUSES —Send for our Price List, 

LI and save 50 per cent. Designs and Estimate* free.— 
8HEPHERD k SON, The West London Horticultural 


FERNS A SPECIALITY, 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE TRADE. 

OATALOGUB of over 1,300 Bpeoles and Varieties, Includ¬ 
ing Dwcriptive "Lis* of New, Rare, and Choice Ferns,” 
and Hardy North American Ferns," free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD 


ORCHID PEAT SPECIAL i HEATH PEAT, FERH D« 
PEAT FOR AZALEAS I RHODODENDRON PEAT 

And for general purposes. Loam, Sand. Leaf-mould, Sphag¬ 
num, Cocoa-nut Fibre, Charcoal, and Nursery Stock, »t tne 
Old established Horticultural Sundries Depot and 
R ING WOOD, HA NTS. For Price List ap ply E PP8 A CO. 

pOORE’d CHALLENGE HEATER for SALE. 
-L —Boiler heated by oil. Good condition. £117n. M-— 
H a. B RYDONK Petworth, Smi’i. ____ 

TA7HY use Box Edgings, which b*ve oonitMtly 

* “ to be renewed? Use Ocncete Slabt instead, which 
are beautifully neat, harbour no vermin, and la*t for 
Manufactured by F. SHAW, Paradise Cement and Pla*<« 
Works, South BenweU, Newoastle-on-Tyne. Agents want**. 

Original fno-rri 

mRWFII UNIVERSITY 


FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, MANCHESTER. 

'TOBACCO PAPER or CLOTH, 6d. per lb., 

- 1 - 14 lb. Rs. 6d.; best quality: considerable reduction for 

large quantities.—PIF,ROB k CO.. St Andrew's-rd.. Bristol. 

GREENHOUSES — GREENHOUSES. — All 

Y ^intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
and aurroiinding dtatriots. The best and oheapeat makers in 
Catalogue*, post free, 2 stamps —W- 
ANDREWS k OO , Horticultural Builders, Bradford. 


^ Before purchasing Greenhouses obtain an estimate (free) 
from us. 8 peel a 1" JUBILEE " design, with Testimonials and 
General Catalogue, post free.—PEARCE k HEATLEY, The 
North London Horticultural Works, HoUoway-rd., London.N. 
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AbutUona .. -* n 663 Chinese PrlmolM In pri- Flower beds, planting .. 68® 

Amaryllis Belladonn, Tate garden* .. H 665 FreesUa, culture of — 667 

treatment of ~ , 668 Chrysanthemums for Fruib-tree planters, ama- 

American shrubs, beda outdoor oulture .. 668 tear .. _ .. 659 

for. .. .. 6E3 Chrysanthemums, good Fruit-trees for north 

Apple Oox’b Orange Pip- early _ M 668 walla - .. 665 

pin.651 Chrysanthemums in a re- Fruit - trees, training 

Asparagus, forcing „ 664 raodah. flowering 668 large.664 

Bees . - 57i Chryaanth e mama,lifting Fruit-trees, wall-pressure 

Begonia tubers, dividing 667 and potting _ .. 666 upon ..564 

Begonias, winter-flower- Clematis under trees .. 659 Garden allotments .. 567 

ing_ — .. .. 661 Coll holler* .. „ 668 Gardening, wall-top .. 667 

Birds — .. 675 Cold frame, excluding Garden photographs . 570 

Bouvardiaa, unhealthy 668 frost from a —681 Gardens, lime for old .. 644 

Bull Inches — .. 6C9 Cold frame in winter - 559 Greenhouse flue not 

databases, early - ..669 Conservatories, planting drawing, a -.668 

Calceolarias, herbaceous 666 out in. 667 Greenhouse, position for 648 

Cape Gooseberry (Physa- Ooronilla glanea . .. 666 Heliotrope, culture of 

Its edulls), culture of 661 Creepers, covering walla winter .. .. 519 

Cape Heaths and their with .66S Herbaceous plants, bor- 

culture - — 666 Dahlias.unhealthiy single 668 den for - .. .561 

Carrots, young - .. 564 Flower-bed, arranging a 669 Hot-water pipes, palnt- 

Chimney • plant (Cam- Flower-garden, soot for tng.. .. - .661 

panola pyramidalis) «. 569 a lawn and — — 659 Household.. _ .. 673 


EX- 

Jasmines, greenhouse — 167 Plants for outdoor vases Bplraas.664 

Lapageria alba — — 667 In winter 669 Spiraeas and Lily of the 

Leaf-mould .. - 669 Plant houses, winter Valley, forcing.. .. 668 

Lilies - 58S work in .. .. — 667 Strawberries in pole .. 664 

Muihroom-bed, drying Plants in frames, half- Towngarden,work in the 664 

manure for a - .,669 hardy. 665 Tree Carnations, culture 

Mushroom growing - 669 Plants In pots, buying of.668 

Naroiacus .. — 664 hardy .. - — 563 Trees, renovating old .. 561 

One Apple culture .. 560 Posies .5*9 Tuberoses.566 

O rohids, winter flowering 566 Potatoes, hot-beds far.. 564 Vegetables, protecting- 564 

Palm, a good house _ 515 Potatoes In pits .. .. 564 Vine-growing .. ..Ml 

Pansies, propagating - 558 Potatoes, seed .. ..564 Vinenes,diip in .. 663 

Pansy seed In a green- Poultry aud rabbits .. 574 Vinery. — Keeping 
house, sowing .. .. 568 Primroses from seed - 557 Grapes - — — 563 

Peaoh house. early .. 5S3 Primroses, late autumn 6F7 Vines, forcing .. ..561 

Peruvian Lilies (Alstros- Primula fUribuoda .. 566 Vices, Boses, he., styptio 

meriaa) and their out- Primulas, semi-double.. 568 for.560 

tore .. .. 568 Privet for a hedge .. 563 Vines, treatment of old 560 

Plants for a oottagers’ Questions and answers 570 Violets in poke .. .-564 

show - - .. 688 Bose Celine Forsstier .. 569 Walnut-tree, unfruitful 661 

Plants for a dry summer 567 Rose, climbing .. - 669 Weeds, digging in — 668 

Plants for a hall . .. 66J Roses, pruning .. — 684 Week’s work, the ooming 669 

Plants for a north green- Roses, two good.. — 569 White Grape for outdoor 

1 house .. — 588. Rubbish, utilising 584 culture .. — ..660 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GARDEN ALLOTMENTS. 

Onb of the many w»yg in whloh land can bo 
turned to good account ii by means of garden 
allotment*, for the aupply of these is by no 
means equal to the demand, and on the outekirts 
of towna or village* they invariably are taken up 
directly they are to let, even at a high rent. It 
has generally been the plan to parcel out into 
allotments the very worst land in the looality, 
frequently where the briokmakers have taken all 
the olay and loam away, and only a thin 
layer of top-apit soil has teen returned, juat to 
make it look like garden aoil. Yet, with all 
theie drawbacks, garden allotments are a grand 
auooets, for they provide profitable employment 
for leisure hours that would in many o asee be 
only used for far leas laudable objects. I am fre¬ 
quently struck with the vast amount of work 
many artisans expend on their little plots, and 
the great perfection they attain \\ ith the crops 
they take in hand, and from the suooess that has 
thus far marked this movement I feel sure that 
if it were largely extended very mnoh good 
would result from it. And to give a fair start 
to the onltivatore, some of the beet fields In the 
neighbourhood of largo centres of population 
should be marked out into plote to suit the con¬ 
venience ef amateurs, or cottage-gardeners ; and 
a little shed or storehouse, with look and key, 
should be put up on each plot, so that there may 
be oonvenient shelter for tools and orops that 
require storing under oover; for It is simply 
impossible to get editable land oloee enough to 
the dwellings of thousands of the dwellers in 
towns who would like to so in for allotment 
gardening, and who oould not take their 
tools and other requirements backwards and 
forwards, but that by the aid of oheap 
locomotion, in the shape of tram - oars, &o.. 
oould go themselves, to profitably spend their 
half-holiday or hours of leisure; for I am con¬ 
vinced that there is no more health-giving oxer- 
olse for the pent-np workmen of our densely popu¬ 
lated towns than open-air gardening. That 
the men almost invariably carry their love of 
gardening with them from the country to the 
town, ami practise It on every opportunity, Is 
only too plainly visible by the attempts at grow¬ 
ing fruite, flowers, or vegetables that one finds 
in the most unlikely plaoes in towns, where 
everything is against them; and I am sure that 
U one-half the amount of oapital that is spent on 
criminals was spent in providing healthy 
amusement for leisure hours, there would be 
leer work for magistrate!, and a policeman’s plaoe 
might beoome a sort of sinecure; for only let a 
man take to gardening and he is tolerably safe 
from temptation. There are, doubtless, many 
good philanthropists who would gladly aid 
suoh a plan, if once put into proper form. 
Public parks have done a deal of good, but 
people tire of walking about without any aim or 
objoot, but they do not grow weary of cultivat¬ 
ing a garden plot; for, as a reward of labour 
expended, they oan carry home nsefnl produote 
for their own table, and sometimes astonish 
their neighbours by exhibiting any extra meri¬ 
torious production, and thereby bo amply re¬ 
paid for well-spent h<ram I do not tijink that 
Digitized by 


largo plots are needed, but simply sufficient to 
cultivate in leisure time, as the Holder oould not 
profitably compete with the market cultivator 
m the supplying of public wants, but would find 
the best returns in supplying himself and 
family with what they would prize more than 
anything he oould purohase in the market, 
simply beoause it was the produot of his own 
toll—-J. Groom, Gosport. 

LATE AUTUMN PRIMROSES. 

I have this season gathered Primroses auite 
plentifully up to the end of October. It Is 
by no means unoommon to see Primrose-blooms 
in autumn, but these generally oome sparsely 
and are seldom much as regards quality. In 
the present intanoe, however, the blooms were 
abundant enough to render the plants fairly 
effective, and they were almost, if not quite, as 
ood in size, form, and colour as those pro- 
uoed at their usual flowering-time. I used to 
think that I should not oare to see Primroses in 
bloom out of their ordinary season, but when 
they flower as well as they have with me this last 
autumn they are certainly weloome. My plants 
were raised last September twelvemonth ; they 
remained in the seed-pans, and were sheltered 
in a oold frame till the end of Maroh. They 
were then planted out in good free soil in a 
north border, and were well watered and daily 
sprinkled in hot weather. Although we had red 
spider bad enough on many things, the Prim¬ 
roses escaped entirely, and to this, the good 
food and attention in watering which caused an 
uninterrupted growth all through the hot 
months, 1 attribute their florlferousness. In 
August, when Primroses and Polyanthuses 
generally have lest their foliage, these were as 
reen as Leeks. I do not know if this autumnal 
looming will prejudicially influence the spring 
display. I do not think It will muoh, for the 
plants are so strong that they ought to be able 
to throw up well again in spring. The quality 
of the bloom on young plants is so superior to 
that furnished by old specimens that everyone 
should annually raise some seedlings. This 
is the keystone of suooess. J. B. 

Plants for a dry summer.—It would 
be interesting, with the great drought of the 
past summer still fresh in our minds, to reoord 
our experiences of its effects on our various 
gardens. Here, in East Sussex, where the soil 
is sandy, on a very slight mixture of olay, we had 
an immense mass of bloom from the Pelargoniums, 
while their leaves (and those of the Ageratnms 
and Lobelias) withered entirely away. The 
Ageratnms aotually died, and the Pelargoniums, 
notably Flower of Spring and Crystal Palaoe 
Gem, did not increase in the least in size. To 
water was, of course, impossible, as it was diffi¬ 
cult to obtain the neoessary quantity for 
domestic purposes. On the other hand, the 
Sunflower, the Japanese Windflower, (Anemone 
jeponioaalba), and the Tuberose-soented Tobaoco 
(Niootlana affinis), were more floriferous than 
usual. Single Dahlias, Pansies, and Violas 
were practically a failure. It waa a great 
question here whether water, which having 
been used for washing dishes, Ac., oontained a 
•light admixture of soda, would be deleterious 
to the bedding plants or not. Other readers of 
Gardehutg may, perhaps, be fadined to inform 
us how they fared during the drought, and the 


kind of flowers they found moot suited to with¬ 
stand so formidable an ordeal.—A Vicar’s 
W lFB. 

Wall-top gardening.—Wherever di¬ 
viding or retaining walls exist, or are necessary 
in gardens, there may provision also be made 
for the growth of many pretty alpine plants. 
Bare topped walla are never strikingly beautiful, 
and there is in the garden no necessity for 
their existence. Among the plants which 
naturally enjoy growing on rough walls are 
Arabia, Aubrietia, Erinus, Corydalia lutea, 
Wallflowers, Snapdragons, Valerian, and a hoet 
of other things too numerous to name. All 
these, however, will establish themselves on any 
ordinary wall from seeds quite readily. Other 
good wall plants are the Sempervivuma and 
many Seduma. There are many less effective 
plants In our gardens than Sedum aore and its 
golden variety. A good clump or mass of the 
common House-leek (Sempervivum tectorum), 
made firm on a wall or ridge of the roof with a 
little mortar, will grow and flower freely for 
many years. But whenever a little trouble is 
taken to form pockets of rough stones on the 
tops of low walls in gardens, there one may 

f row not only Cacti and succulents of many 
inds, but also some of the ohoioest of all the 
alpine flowers. The Edelweiss is quite at home 
on suoh a wall, so also Is a mass of Raimondia 
yrenaioa, which bore in all over seventy 
lossoms, and some of the Fig Marigolds, in 
seaside localities, grow and flower on suoh dry 
walls better than they do in pots indoors. I saw 
the orimaon Valerian glowing like fire on the 
old walls on Conway Castle this season, and 
in Anglesey the Foxglove was of a vivid ruby- 
orimaon oolour on the old walla and among tho 
boulders on the Grass; end so In tho garden 
some plants are muoh improved by the semi- 
starvation of a garden wall—O. 

Primroses from seed.—During the 
lest few years, Primroses, like many other 
flowers, have become very popular. Not only are 
the named varieties cultivated more largely by 
division of the roots, but tho plan of raising 
them from seed has beoome more general, and 
this is a way that I find answers extremely 
well, for if one gets a paoket ef seed from a 
really good strain he is sure to get a large 
peroentage of plants with very fine flowers and 
of brilliant colouring. In this looality the soil la 
naturally dry, and as Primroses are easily in¬ 
jured by drought in their Infant state. I find It 
best to sow the seed in boxes, or pans, and 
keep them in a shaded position until strong 
enough to plant out in their permanent quarters. 
Last summer was exceptionally hot and dry, 
and it was difficult to keep even old well-reoted 
plants from suffering; but seed sown as soon as 
ripe in boxes oame on beautifully, and by the 
time the autumn rains arrived they were fine 
sturdy plants, fit to put out in the open. I find 
a good quantity of leaf-mould suits Prim¬ 
roses even better than rloh manure, for it is the 
natural fertiliser in which they luxuriate In 
woodlands. The seedlings will bring some fine 
flowers the first season, and will make splendid 
dumps when two years old j they should bo 
marked when In flowsr, so that any specially 
good ones may be increased by division, and 
the common ones, if not reonired for hods or 
borden, may bo planted beside woodland walks, 
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2 Inchea In diameter ; but by thlnolog the bade 
this sIzj may be very much increased, eapeci- 
ally in the case of La Vierge, of which I have 
lately seen some very fine bloom* fully 3 inchea 
aoroaa—aa large aa an ordinary reQezed Cbrysan- 
themum. There are now quite a number of early- 
flowering hybrid Japanese varieties, of which 
a list may be found ia any good flerUt'e cata¬ 
logue. A few are : Btano Pichoce, Wm, Holmes, 
Indore Fdral, Roi de Pr^joces, Simon Delaux, 
and Mdme Hosts, all of which, ai well aa James 
Salter, Lady Selborne, and a few others of this 
class, usually suoceed very well out-of-doors.— 
B. C. R. 


PERUVIAN LILIES (ALSTRiT.MERIAS) 
AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Thosk who have never grown these beautiful 
Lily-like flowers can have no idea what a grand 
display they make In warm beds or borders 
grown In masses, or the great value they are for 
cutting from to furnish vaaea, in which they 
stand longer and fresher than anything I am 
acquainted with, except it be the old and well- 
known Arum Lily and Amaryllis, or a few 
things of that kind, with large porous stems 
that take up such quantities of water. This the 


have this, and an open, sunny apot, they grow 
with great vigour and form magnificent masses, 
studded ae thickly with flowers that they are 
quite a sight to behold. The tubers ia the 
month of April being just on the move, then is 
a proper time to begia with them, as they 
travel with safety and have the whole season 
before them to get a thorough hold of the sell 
ere the winter seta in To make them perfectly 
safe from frost they should be planted 6 inches 
deep, and in the autumn it ia advisable to give 
the surface of the ground a mulching of rotten 
leaves or any decomposed vegetable matter of 
that kind, as, being so thoroughly non-oondnet- 
tlng, the crowns are then out of harm’s way. 
Unless sown in heat in April, or in the open 
soil as soon as gathered, seeds of Alstiwneriaa 
are slow In germinating and often lie dormant 
a year, whicn being the case, the pans or beds 
they may be placed In should not be disturbed 
any more than is requisite for keeping them 
clean. The most desirable kinds are as follows 
—viz., the one figured, the Lily of the Inoaa 
(A. Pelegrina), a species with whitish flowers, 
bsautifuUy streaked and veined with purple. 
There are several varieties of this species, in¬ 
cluding a white variety. A. anrantUoa (A. 
aurea) a vigorous-growing kind, from 2 feet to 



Lily of the Incas (Alstratucria Peleifritm). 


or under the partial shade of trees in the plea¬ 
sure grounds Primroses need a Mosay bank te 
show them to advantage, fjr on fresh-dag soil 
the purity of the blossoms gets sadly marred by 
splashing with heavy rains, and those who can 
give them something like a natural position will 
greatly enhanoe their beauty.—J. O. H. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums. — These 
were exceptionally late this year ; in fact, there 
was little chance of any but comparatively early- 
flowering sorts expanding their blossoms at all 
n the open air, for even with the most favour¬ 
able weather, it would be getting very close to 
Christmas before they were in full bloom, and 
aa we had aharp frost very early, many of the 
buds that looked sound were probably injured 
iu their centres, and did not open out satis 
factorily, even when plaoed under glass. Many 
owners of gardens have been enquiring the 
reason of this exceptionally backward condition 
of their favourite flower, for the unusually 
hot, foroing summer was expected to advance 
such flowers considerably. But there can be 
little doubt that it was the protracted drought 
that retarded them by checking the formation 
of the flower-buds at the ordinary season. Of 
coarse, this woald not affect plants in poti, that 
in all torts of seasons depend on an artificial 
supply of water, but even these were late this 
year unless they were plaoed under glass early 
in the antnmn. Those who go in for outdoor 
Chrysanthemum culture should avoid the very 
late-flowering section of the Japanese type, for 
although they are invaluable under glass for 
providing a late supply of bloom, it is useless 
expecting fully-exposed plants to bloom during 
December unless our climate improves con¬ 
siderably. The Pompoue varieties are certainly 
the hardiest, for the large show kinds are really 
only suited for greenhouse culture, and should 
be under the friendly shelter of a glass roof as 
soon as October oomes in, as this year we had 
frosts of exceptional severity very early in that 
month, and tc get outdoor Chrysanthemums to 
b'.oom satisfactorily, even in the mildest parts of 
the kingdom, they should be placed close to 
the shelter of high buildings, or else in such a 
position that some temporary covering oan be 
plaoed over them when such severe visitations 
of frost come on early iu the jear.—J. G., 
Hants . 

2621 — Propagating Pansies —In reply 
to Aloert Ulpklas question—which is the best 
way to propagate Pansies to insure the fioest 
blooms, by division of the roots or by side- 
shoots from the parent plant—I have tried 
them both ways, and I can honestly say that I 
never knew any difference, either in the strength 
of the plants or the quality of the bloxns ; but 
I decidedly prefer the joung rootlets to the 
side-shoots of the old plants. Tnere is no need 
to lift the plants for that purpose. I always have 
plenty of young shoots round the base of the 
old plants. To grow Pansies successfully you 
must have a frame for the purpose. Mine is 
3 feet by 4 feet, 12 inches high at the back, and 
8 inches in front, which I fill np to about 2 Inches 
from top with good garden loam, adding about 
a third of good sharp Baud. Press the earth 
down firm before planting ; 2 inches between 
the cattlosM and the same distance between the 
rows is sufficient. The best time for planting 
out is about the first week of April. Put 
about 10 inches between the plants, and the 
same distance between the rows; that wi'l 
give yon plenty of room to stir the earth with¬ 
out disturbing the roots, which ought to be done 
at least twice a-week. When watering, do 
not let any fall on the foliage, at least not 
till alter the frosty nights of May are 
over. As soon as they begin to grow, 
tie them np to small green-painted stakes, 
which will keep the blooms clean and look far 
neater than the plants straggling on the ground. 
Do not let the plants grow too mnch to wood or 
the flowers will soon degenerate. Those who 
grow them for exhibition never let them flower 
mnch until about two weeks before the show ; 
but I prefer to let mine bloom on at their own 
sweet will. These remarks refer to fancy 
Pamles only.— Forpabmu&k. 

2790.-Gaod early Ohryeanthemume. 
—La Vierge and bceur Melanie are what are 
known as Hybrid Pompones, and resemble 
■mall raflexed flowers in form more thsn the 
true Pompone kinds. The flowers would average, 
under ordinary treatpMpt, from 1 j -inches to 

Digitized by CiOQQl£ 


Alstm neiiaa do, too, owirg to the peculiar 
structure of their stalks, whicn are tubular, and 
up these it is drawn by capillary attraction, so 
that the blooms are always well fed. Not only 
are they very telling in beds and borders, bat they 
are equally effective planted in masses near the 
margins of woodland walk*, where, once they 
become established, they look quite naturalised, 
and soon take care of themselves. Many of our 
herbaceous plants may be used to great advan¬ 
tage in this way, especially such an are strong 
growing ; and in the spring, when they are being 
overhauled, there are always plenty that want 
reducing, the divisions from which, taken care 
of and planted annually as they can be spared, 
soon make a show, and greatly enrich any 
place, and add to its interest. To start with 
suoh plants as Alatmmerias, however, it 
is necessary that the ground should be 
previously prepared by being broken up or 
trenched, and, if wet, drained, and a supply 
of plants got In pots far turning out, or seed 
■own wh«re they are bo stand, Alstm* nerias 
being diffijult to transplant or divide, their 
stems snd tuberous roots penetrating deep down 
in the earth, and the lees they are interfered 
with the better. A loose, sandy soil is the most 
suitable for them, as, being of a somewhat ten¬ 
der nature, it is essential that they have a free 
roct run with plenty of dralnsgs; if they oan 


4 feet high, flowering in dimmer and autumn. 
The blossoms are large, orange-yellow, streaked 
with red, produced in umbels of from 10 to 15 
blooms terminating the stems. A. psittaoina ; 
this grows about 1} feet high, each stem being 
terminated by an nmbel of from seven to nine 
flowers, which are smaller than either of the 
preceding, and green and deep red in colour. 

L. I. L. Y. 


2704.— Unhealthy Single Dahlias.— 
Yon must remember that the past was a bad 
season for Dahlias everywhere : but it is evident 
that your soil was too dry, whioh would 
account for the tubers being “ scabby,*' and 
the buds net opening. Probably, too, the 
plants were covered with thrips. induced by 
drought. If you had soaked the bed with 
liquid-manure or soapsuds twioe or thrlos 
a-week, and doosed toe plants overhead fre¬ 
quently with the garden engine, they would 
have been all right.—B. C. R. 

2700 —Diguing In weeds —Annas weed* should 
rever be permitted to seed anywhere, and, If they do not 
ripen seeds, dljrslog them in Is iho best way of destroying 
thfra Dandelions and all perennial weeds should 
picked out and fh«hr roots burnt_E. U. 

- Digging in weeds is disadvantageous 

and shonld not be tolerated ; bat trenching ia 
weeds is quite, a different thing. There U a 
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wide difference between digging end trenohing. 
Digging if one ipede deep and trenohing la two 
spades deep. Weed* that are bnried two 
spades deep will never oome up again, but 
if only bnried one apade deep it la doubtful 
if that la sufficiently deep enough to deatroy 
them. However, if thoae weeda had not been 
in the garden in queation it would have been 
more oreditable to the cultivator of the land. 
Why were thoae weeda not destroyed before 
they had developed themielvea ? Simply bee»uae 
the hoe waa not brousht into timely notion. 
What have thoae weeda been doing all that 
time ? Why, robbing the land of ita goodneaa; 
oonaeqnently, inferior produotiona. Further, I 
may add that weeda have done more to injure 
Brttlah husbandry than all our importations. 
What la it that is emptying the pecketa of 
farmers ? Why, weeds. How ia it to be pre¬ 
vented? By the frequent use of the hoe in aummer 
—not when the weeda have grown to an enor¬ 
mous size, but while they are aeedlinga, and 
before, if possible. Everything that growa re¬ 
quires food ; and weeda, if allowed to develop, 
will certainly have their share of it if growing 
aide by aide with useful oropa or plants.—A. L. 

2669. — Planting flower-beds.— If “ Ig¬ 
noramus " can afford to buy bedding-out plants 
the thing ia simply a matter of ohoioe ; but he 
may poaaibly like to have the experience of one 
who oannot do so. My beds are now thiokly 
planted with bnlbe, but with apaoe sufficient 
for a plant between each dump. I have no 
greenhouse, but if cuttings of Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, Ao., are given me in the spring, I 
can strike them in a hotbed and can also raise 
Pansies, Stocks, Asters, Ac. I use these aa far 
as they will go, and for the remaining beds I 
sow Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, and plant them 
aa soon aa they are large enough to handle be¬ 
tween each dump of bulbs. They soon cover 
the fading leaves of these and make a very showy 
appearance, especially in a hot summer.—M. S. 

-When the bulbs oome off, the bedding plants, 

Indudlng Pelargoniums, Petnnias, Verbenas, &o., will be 
ready to go out. No better arraegement can be made 
than this,—E. H. 

2687.— Arranging a flower-bed.— Plant the Lobe¬ 
lias along the front of the border, then a line of Pelar¬ 
gonium Happy Thought, next a vow of Oolens, and fill In 
behind with a mixture of everything available.—E. H. 

-Preturning that something of the nature 

of ribbon-bordering ia required, I ahould auggeat 
planting a double row of Pelargonium Happy 
Thought (though a tingle one might be made to do 
there were not enough plants for two) in two 
waved linea nearly across the bed, crossing 
each other between each bay. Leave room 
for a good edging of Lobelia, and fill one bay 
with P. H. Jaooby, the next with Coleus, and the 
third with P. A. Rogers, and ao on. A plant of 
Japanese Maize, or email Castor-oil, in the oentre 
of each bay would be an improvement; or a 
« Vandyoked ” pattern might be made nse of, 
either single or double, and would answer 
equally well.— B. 0. R. 

2689.--Chrysanthemums for outdoor 
culture. —There are yet but few early flower 
Ing Chrysanthemums of the peculiar long- 
petalled form of Mdme. Desgrange, bnt the 
following are all of the Japanese character, and 
oome in about the same time:—P. Van Geert 
(fellow and orange), Isidore F4ral (rosy-lilac, 
yellow oentre), Rot de Pi4 cooes (crimson), Simon 
Delaux (crimson), Wm. Holmes (splendid bright 
orimaon, and the beet of this colour by far), 
Blano Pi4cooe (white, fine), Henderson and Son 
(yellow, darker oentre), Mrs. J. R. Pitoher 
(blush), Bonquat ceitival (liaht-Durple), and 
Mdme. Hosts (rosy-salmon). —B. C. R. 

2673.— Plants for outdoor vases in 
Winter. —You oannot have anything better 
then Yucca recurvata, which poasesses greater 
powers of resistance to eevere weather than 
any other plant that would otherwise bo suit¬ 
able. It ia alao of a drooping habit, and is in 
appearance the very beau ideal of a vase-plant. 
Having a great amount of fibrous roots it does 
not snffer from the removal twice in the year, 
when employed for the winter deooratlcn of vi 
In the open. Small plants of Periwinkle or 
small leaved Ivy might bo pat in round the 
edge, and would oreate an excellent effect.— 
J. Corn hill. 

2688 — Chimney plants (Campanula pyra- 
midalis).—Keep them in a cool place, prtfer- 

• - * - ‘ .. . imoved 

tinged 


ably in a frame from wbioh the light ia 
In mild weather; they would 3V^ 


it ia sem< 


at the foot of a north wall Being quite hardy, 
heat or coddling of any kind would render this 
Campanula weak. It ie not worth while to 
keep old plants ; they are sure to bloom weakly. 
About the middle of Maroh shift them into pote 
two sizes larger, using a rich oompost. Stand 
them in the open, give them plenty of water 
and some liquid-manure when growing freely, 
and they will bloom atrongly.— Byflset. 

2672 . — Culture of Winter Helio¬ 
trope —Thia plant ia ao hardy that it will 
grow anywhere and in any kind of soil, and 
may be planted at any time. Bnt it ia anoh an 
unruly aubjeot that nnleaa yon adopt some 
means to confine Its roots it will over-run 
everything near it. I have made a narrow 
border for it between a walk and a wall, and 
when it oemea up in the walk I sprinkle some 
salt on the growth, which effectually oonfinoa It 
to the spaoe intended for it. Of oourse, It may 
be grown in a flower border or anywhere else 
if yon attend to the plants and keep the roots 
within bounds.—J. C. 0. 

-Thia will grow in any good soil, not toe 

dry, andoleared of weeda and tree-roots. When 
it haa onoe taken possession It la hardly pos¬ 
sible to dispossess It, so it must not be planted 
anywhere inoonsiderately. Plants for trans¬ 
planting must be dug very deep, as it is one of 
the deepest rooting plants in cultivation. I 
should think the station-master atConway would 
be a good man to apply to for seme roots, as the 
railway bank there is oompletely covered with 
it, to the exclusion of all other vegetation.— 
C. W. D. 

2677.— Soot for a lawn and flower garden.— 
Soot will Improve the condition of the Gnse on a small 
lawn. Half-a-bushel to the square rod wUl have a bene¬ 
ficial effect II may alio be used as a top dressing for the 
flower-beds, scattering It over the suiface of the beds and 
Just digging them over.— E. H. 

-Soot is an admirable fertiliser for 

Grass, and may be applied with advantage 
either in the autumn or the spring. It is also 
of great value in the flower garden, exoept in 
towns, where there is usually too muoh. It 
should be scattered on the ground in moderate 
quantities, and dug or forked in, or else given 
in a liquid state during the summer. The 
growth of most kinds of Lilies is greatly im¬ 
proved by a liberal applioatien of tool about 
their roots.—B. C. R. 

-An application of soot to a lawn would 

have the effect of strengthening and deepening 
the colour of the Grass. It Is bnt rarely used 
for this purpose, because for some time after 
application the lawn would have an unsightly 
appearanoe. When a good turf is onoe formed 
there is bnt little need for stimulating the 
growth of the Grass. In a damp time it 
generally grows too rapidly for the comfort of 
those who have to keep it short. Soot is a very 
good manure that may be beneficially used for 
most things, either in the form of a top-dressing 
or dog in. I employ it in both ways. It should, 
however, be used moderately, as it haa a rather 
drying tendency. Just enough to rather thiokly 
oover the surface when dug in is ample for 
two or three years.—J. C. B. 

2180. -Clematis under trees.— Yes, a few of the 
most vigorous Mode ought to aaoaeed felrly well in suoh 
» position, though they would not, of coane, bloom eo 
freely ftS if they reoelved more eun. Plant flammulft, 
Jaokmftot, and Mias Bateman, alao the common Traveller’i 
Joy (a vltalbe) In the wont plaoee.—B. 0. B. 


Leaf-mould.—There Is no snbstanoe used 
in gardening more useful than leaf-mould. 
Almost any plant will root freely into it, and it 
appears to be the natural soil for aeedliogs, for 
with deoidnona trees the seed falls from the 
tree and the leaves make a natural oovering, 
and rotting down during the winter they form 
food for the tender rootlets of the seedling. B at 
although leaf-mould is so valuable, I fear there 
is great waste of the material from which it is 
made. At the time of year when the leaves are 
falling fast, and violent gales drive them in all 
direotions, it is of the utmost importance to got 
them collected in some place of safety where 
they oan bo kept from beooming mixed np with 
all sorts of rubbish, as the oleaner they are put 
together the better will the leaf-monld bo. I 
find it a good plan to have a few thatohed hurdles 
fixed np behind a wall, or. thick hedge, where 
the wind la well shut out, and into this kind of 
enclosure the dry leaves oan he carried as fast 
as they osn be oolleoted, (or if allowed to blow 


about with every ohange of wind, they soon 
disappear altogether by getting blown into 
hedges or ditches, where they do little good. 
Amateur gardeners should make the meat of 
the leaves they oan oollect, as they are more 
valuable than many ef the Soils they buy for 
potting their plants in, and if they have any 
pits they oan fill them with dry leaves, and 
thereby get a genial bottom heat for onttinga In 
spring, and other orops in summer, and when 
oleared ont the following autumn there will be 
a most weloome supply of soil. I sift it 
through a soreen, and the best is stored under 
oover for potting as required, and the refuse Is 
pnt on the kitchen garden quarters for manure. 
—J. G. H.__ 

FRUIT. 

AMATEUR FRUIT-TREE PLANTERS. 

I do not think there is any class in the kingdom 
ao adversely affected by the existing laws re¬ 
lating to land, the difficulties ef transfer, and 
the insecurity of the tenant, both aa regards the 
tenure of his garden or land of any kind, and 
the impossibility of getting any compensation 
for unexhausted improvements, as the amateur 
fruit-grower. I am dally meeting with ladle* 
and gentlemen, too—for the lady gardener is no 
myth, bnt a stern reality—and they all tell the 
same tale—viz.: “ We would go in for planting 
the very best kinds of fruit-trees yon market- 
growers have to dispose of if we had any land 
of oar own, or felt secure enough of our tenure 
to warrant ns in making the outlay; hat at pre¬ 
sent wo are not, eo wo content ourselvee with 
cultivating flowers or plants that we oan reason¬ 
ably hope to get some return from in one year, 
M we only live secure from day to day, althtugh, 
probably, onr ooonpanoy of the same premises 
may extend over years. Still, there is the 
possibility of the notioe to quit being served 
any day, and this alone hangs like the sword of 
Damoolos over onr heads and deters ns from 
launching ont as tree-planters.” And although 
gardens are small areas, they do in the aggre¬ 
gate oonstitnto a very large amount of land, and 
the extent to which agricultural land Is being 
taken np for building in suburban districts 
makes the question of the progress of horticul¬ 
ture more important every year. That any 
impediments should be put in the way of its 
development is a real oalamity to the country, 
as the failure of oereal farming to yield 
profitable returns Is only too olearly demon¬ 
strated to admit of doubt, and anything 
that oan bnt partially • fill its plaoo ought 
to be fostered and enoonraged like a tender 
plant nntU well established rather than oheok- 
lng it by every oontrivanoe of antiquated 
laws. It may be argued that most tenants take 
leasee who have gardens of any size for fruit- 
trees ; bnt the leasee are, as a rule, too short, for 
supposing we take them at seven years—and the 
great majority ohange mnoh more frequently 
than that—how oan a tenant be repaid for tree¬ 
planting, unless he gets compensation for at least 
the value of the tree when planted, as unless 
they are specimen trees to begin with, worth 
several shillings each, he will get bnt little fruit 
the first three years, and the latter half of his 
tenancy he will probably got fine frnit, hot not 
in great quantity until he is about to quit; and 
I oan testify to the impossibility of getting 
gardens well-stocked with fruit-bearing trees 
without a good deal of expenditure of capital, 
skill, and patience; but these three indispensable 
commodities are not found united in the same 
individual every day. Capital may he inherited, 
but skill oan only he aoqnired by long years of 
toil and battling with the elements and every 
other enemy of the frnit onltivator; and 
after all Is done that capital and skill oan do 
there is still plenty of scope for exercising the 
virtue of patienoe. Never ainoe I remember waa 
there in spring a more glorious prospect of an 
abundant fruit harvest than in this jubilee vear 
now drawing to a dose ; bnt never were there 
more violent extremes of heat and cold, until 
one haa little trouble in casting np a mnoh 
longer list of failures than successes. What 
with droughts, storms, and attaoks of ixtseot 
pests the frnit onltivator, however well versed 
in his profession, haa been pnt to his wits’ end 
this year. Bnt then gardeners are hopeful 
mortals, and axe always looking forward to 
better seasone, and if we do not plant or 
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aow, how can we hope to reap ? There¬ 
fore, let all who would gather their own fruit 
loae no time in making the best bargain they 
can aa regards the permanence of a garden plot, 
and start to pat their ideas into practioe by 
planting at once. Those that are fortunate 
enough to be freeholders should plant young 
trees, but those that have only a short tenancy 
should plant trees that have been frequently 
transplanted and are full of fruitful spurs, for 
although they oost more at first they soon repay 
the extra outlay, if time is an object. But if I 
were planting on land of my own I would prefer 
young maiden trees and bushes, as they invari¬ 
ably make the finest trees. Frequent trans¬ 
planting to induce early production of fruit has 
also a dwarfing influence, and large orops oan 
only be had from large trees or bushes, and 
although many have great faith in root-pruning 
and root-lifting, I must oonfess that I only like it 
aa a last resort, when all other means fail, for if the 
trees are allowed to extend so as to get a large 
amount of leafage, they seldom fall to beoome 
fruitful quite as soon as they are able to mature 
a orop. In bygone years, when fruit-trees were 
cropped in oloae, like felons’ hair, both in winter 
and summer, they resented the treatment by 
producing nothing but unripe shoots that failed 
to perfect flower-buds ; but now that they get 
more rational treatment they repay the 
operator with their best fruits in plenty. 
Planting should be done before severe frost 
oools the soil too muoh ; and directly they are 
firmly fixed in the soil put a good ooating of 
half-decayed manure over the roots, both to 
nourish them and keep them from the chilling 
effects of frosts or the withering effects of 
drought. J. G, 

Qonport. 


ONE-APPLE CULTURE, 

Your readers, if they are like the writer, will 
feel indebted to you for inserting the artiole from 
the Field in Gardening, Dec. 3rd. I had seen 
it before in the contemporary named, but I am 
glad to see it again in your weloome penny¬ 
worth. Other extracts, if they are equally inte¬ 
resting, will be aa equally weloomed in the 
future aa the one given, The subject is, and 
should be, one of great interest to readers of 
Gardening. The samples of Amerioan Apples 
one sees in the shop windows—orimson Bald¬ 
wins and shining Newtowns—and then by con¬ 
trast notice the miserable, small, shrivelled-up, 
sour, and tasteless British Apples one so often 
notioes, compels attention to this subject. I 
think it is beyond dispute and is a recognised 
fact that in planting Apples in the future 
quality and quantity must be oonaldered rather 
than the convenience of planting the first sort 
whloh oomes to hand. But how is this to 
be carried out ? It will be a great mistake for 
all planters, after reading the artiole from the 
Field, to plant Cox’s Orange Pippin. In some 
parts, ana here in Northampton, it grows very 
small. Mr. Gilbert, of Burghley, says with 
him It is not a certain bearer. Such an Apple 
evidently has Its looal habitation; and is this 
not the fact with nearly every Apple ? Not only 
is It popular in oertain districts, but it is popu¬ 
lar, as a rule, because of its adaptation to that 
distriot. How, then, is this to be ascertained ? 
I have lying before me the report of the Apple 
Congress at Chiswick in 1883. In this will be 
found a plan—admirable as far as it is carried 
out—of noting the popularity of the sorts of 
Apples in the different oountles, the sections 
into which these counties are divided, and then 
a final poll of the whole of England. I may 
remark, by the way, that Cox’s Orange Pippin 
has the largest number of votes as a dessert 
Apple from the English counties, and Lord 
Suffield as a cooking Apple. But this plan is only 
partial in its results. Take, for instance, my own 
county — Northamptonshire — there are only 
three exhibitors; one, our old friend Mr. 
Gilbert, at the extreme north of the county, and 
others who can hardly be looked upon aa fairly 
expressing the opinion of the whole county 
however muoh they represent the locality in 
which they reside. It is possible that the sorts 
which they have selected might be those which 
a wider constituency would approve ; it is prob¬ 
able that they would not. In your columns 
some year or two ago Mr. Gilbert said that if he 
was confined to two Apples he should select 
Barnaok Beauty and King of the) Pippins; but 
here, at Noithai^aptoi^ ff an [ijjeftuty is un¬ 


known. A fruit-grower at Harlestone, four 
miles from Northampton, pins his faith to Rad¬ 
ford Beauty, yet the very nurseryman from 
whom he obtains his trees in the adjoining 
town asserts that the Apple referred to is an 
uncertain bearer, and he could not recommend It. 
Keswick is a favourite Apple in this neighbour¬ 
hood, and a market gardener assured me that 
though it was a sure bearer he could not get It 
to grow; yet, on the other side of the hedge, 
another grower gathered large orops from bis 
trees. It seems to me that not only are the 
olimatio conditions to be borne in mind but also 
the soil, and that, therefore, in the same oounty 
there may be suoh diversities of conditions as to 
alter the adaptability of oertain sorts altogether. 
I think there is another feature in Apple 
culture whloh should be considered, and that is 
the source of the solons from which the trees 
spring. You may plant twenty trees of one sort 
of Apple, yet out of the twenty seme one or two 
will be more vigorous and prollfio than the 
others. Now, in taking grafts for that particular 
sort of Apple, the wisest plan would be to seleot 
the tree which has shown the most vigour and 
fruitfulness in preference to one whioh may be 
wanting in both. I remember reading in Gar¬ 
dening of an Itinerant village mason, who was 
an ardent pomologist, and who in the fruiting 
season noticed the Apple-trees in the different 
villages in whioh he worked, and if thero was a 
particular tree whioh was especially fruitful he 


Putt does to us. Yet no NorthamptonUn 
would think of placing any Apple in oem- 

? arison to the Wyken for dessert purposes. 

he Apple is a popular and thoroughly English 
fruit. It is healthy, should be oheap, and mast 
be made a more reliable and profitable one than 
it has been. Northampton. 


WHITE GRAPE FOR OUTDOOR 
CULTURE. 

Will you please to tell me the best kind of white 
Grape-vine for outdoor oulture, and when and 
how to plant it ? I have been recommended to 
get the Chassela" de Fontainebleau. Is this the 
same aa Royal Maacadine? I have been told it 
is, but should like your opinion, and also a 
description of it, so that I might know if I have 
the right kind when it fruits.— White Grape. 

f * # The Chasselas de Fontainebleau and 
Royal Muscadine are identical, and it is un¬ 
doubtedly the best of all the white Grapes for 
outdoor oulture. The beat time to plant an out¬ 
door Vine Is In the autumn, in October, j net before 
the leaves fall off. A well-drained border should 
be prepared first of good turfy loam, mixed with 
a fair proportion of broken bones and old mortar 
rubbish. This material should be well mixed 
together, and should be sufficient in quantity to 
make a border 2 feet in depth and about 6 feet 
in length and width ; this will give the Vine a 



Royal Muscadine, or Cli&seelas de Fontainebleau. 


obtained grafts from that tree, and so in time 
his cottage garden was filled with the finest 
trees for miles around. Passing through the 
Northampton market the other day, I saw a 
basket of Apples, and speaking to the stall- 
keeper asoertained that they were part of the 
produce of one tree grown in a neighbouring 
village, for whioh they had paid the handsome 
sum of £4 ; last year being still more—£5. Suoh 
a remuneration for so little oatlay is remarkable 
in suoh times as these. I think if our nursery¬ 
men would attend to suoh considerations as 
these they would not merely keep the true or 
beat variety of every sort, but would so improve 
upon them as to effect a revolution in Apple 
culture. Speaking to a nurseryman the other 
day about a particular fruit, he remarked that 
they grew it, but did not fruit it. Now the 
fruiting is exactly what is required to bring to 
perfection any tree, be it Apple or anything 
else. If the nurseryman keeps propagating 
from a tree whioh is not fruitful he is perpetu¬ 
ating the bad qualities of that tree. And the 
axiom holds good in frult-oulture that “ like 
produces like. In looking down the report of 
the Apple Congress already alluded to, 1 could 
not help notiolng the position occupied by the 
Wyken Pippin. Here, in the district around 
Northampton, it is the Apple for dessert pur¬ 
poses. No fruiterer’s window would be deemed 
complete without its pile of Wykens. No Apple 
oan command a better price in the market. Yet 
I see that in many counties it has not even 
obtained a solitary vote. It really seems as 
unknown to them as Hoary Morning and Tom 


thoroughly good start. A plant should be pro¬ 
cured with well-ripened wood, and it should b« 
carefully turned out of the pot, and have the 
roots separated and laid out in the new soil, 
covering them about 6 inches deep in the new 
border. The Vine should be lightly fastened 
to the wall, and should not be cut back until 
the spring. For details of after management 
refer to Gardening from time to time. With 
regard to a description of its appearance, we 
answer that in the beet way possible, and that 
is by giving a faithful illustration of it, and 
which oan at any time be referred to. We may 
add that the flavour of this Grape is, when well 
ripened, excellent. 

Styptic for Vinee, Roses, &c In the 
isaue of Gardening for December 3rd, page 
536, “ Doctor ” writes of a wiseacre reoommeml 
ing "painter’s knotting ” and says it killed his 
Vine—strange, as the ingredients used in its 
manufacture are very nearly the same as he 
recommends—viz., gum shellac, resin, and wood 
naphtha. I think it must have been something 
elso that did the mischief. I have found knot¬ 
ting answer as a styptic. I have also found 
resin alone useful for Vines, used in the following 
way: Place a pinch of resin on the bleeding 
shoot and touch with a hot-iron, whioh seals it 
up and prevents bleeding.— Morlais. 

2801 .—Treatment of old Vines.— Y ° a 

appear to have done all that is necessary to 

5 our Vines, exoept to prune and manure them. 

he sooner they are pruned now the better: 
and if you want good Grapes you must not 
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study the effect of the arcade too muoh. From 
▼our statement there is no donbt hut that the 
Vines want rather severe pruning, so as to thin 
ont a good many of the weakest shoots. No 
doubt were are old spurs. From these all but 
one shoot should be out clesn away, and the one 
left out book so as to leave two buds. This 
one spur will furnish all the bunches necessary 
to form a crop, I am assuming, of oourse, that 
there are old spurs the whole length of the 
rods. There is no doubt also that the Vines 
were over-cropped last year. You should reduoe 
the number of bunohes next season to one-half 
that number. As soon as the Vines are pruned 
the border must have a good dressing of rotten 
manure forked carefully into it; ana if you can 
add 1 peck of £-inoh bones to each square yard 
of the border is will help the Vines Immensely. 
—Practical. 

- It Is quite Impossible, from the informa¬ 
tion afforded, to give any advice as to the 
treatment of these Vines. “Blenheim” had 
better consult some skilled person In his locality, 
or refer to one of the numerous treatises extant 
on the cultivation of the Vine. Should he have 
any back numbers of Gardening he need 
soarcely be at a loss. With regard, however, 
to the Vine trained over trellis work, he oan 
hardly expeot to reap any fruit from it unless a 
glass structure has been built over it. Pruning 
and manuring should be done now.—J. M., 
South Hants, 

2795.— Management of a vinery.—The 
information sought here is whether the system 
of damping-down and the method of ventilation 
pursued were right or wrong. It is not said how 
long after the fniit was gathered the damping- 
down was oontinued, but nowever this may have 
been it is probable that it did more harm than 
good. The ventilation, on the other hand, would 
be beneficial, as helping to mature the young 
wood and ripen the buds. Thomson, in bts 
practical treatise on the Grape-vine, recom¬ 
mends four waterings—although for inside 
borders only—the first when the Vines are 
started, the seoond when the Grapes are set, 
the third when they are taking their seoond 
swelling, and the fourth when they begin to 
oolour. These, he says, should be no surface 
waterings, but thorough drenchings. He speaks 
of no subsequent waterings, with the exception 
of a syringing after the Grapes are out, to wash 
off any spider that may be on the foliage or any 
dust that may have settled on it. He further 
direots that “ the moment the first berry in the 
house begins to oolour, the supply of air should 
be more liberal, both by night and day, and the 
moisture less where high flavour is aimed at.” 
—J. M., South Hants, 

-As you only closed the vinery for two 

hours in the afternoon it may net have dene the 
Vines any harm, but It was an unnecessary pro¬ 
ceeding in such a summer as the last, when 
there was no danger of the wood being un¬ 
ripened. If you had given the Vines a good 
washing with the syringe or garden engine every 
evening for a week after the Grapes were out, 
that was all that was necessary to be done.— 
Head Gardener. 


2800. — Unfruitful Walnut-tree. — I 

should certainly destroy a Walnut-tree that 
never bore any fruit if It shaded a lot of useful 
ground. It is a difficult matter to say what is 
the cause of Walnut-trees being unfruitful. I 
know that the trees are as muoh influenced by 
unfavourable weather in the spring as any other 
fruit-tree, and when they are muoh exposed to 
odd east winds the very young fruit often get 
injured. I believe the cause of the unfruitful 
character of the tree in question arises either 
through spring frosts destroying the young 
fruit, or that the wood does not get sufficiently 
ripened, owing to the clay soil in which it is 
growing.— Practical. 

2803.— Forcing Vines* —At best, your 
present arrangement will prove a complicated 
business, so far as the Grapes and Caoqmbers 
are concerned. The most likely oourse to 
follow is to let the Vines have first place—that 
Is, to arrange the temperature to suit the Vines, 
and allow the Cuoumbers to do the best they 
can. The temperature for the latter will do 
very well later on. I am assuming, of course, 
that your Vine has been properly rested ; but 
you do not say what treatment it had after the 
Grapes were out—if this house wrs we ll ven¬ 
tilated night and duy. \Af$4r ft is nsntly 


rested It does not punish a Vine to have one 
part of it f oroed and the other not, provided you 
keep the frost out of the border. Are the roots 
outside the house ? If so, place a layer of litter 
or leaves on the surfaoe of the border as far 
away from the stem as you think the roots 
extend.— Head Gardener. 

2681.—Culture of the Cape Goose¬ 
berry (Physails edulis).—The Cape Gooseberry 
will Buoceed very well in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture in winter, and it may be planted out in a 
warm position,and either trained to a wall or sup¬ 
ported by stakes in summer. The plant partakes 
somewhat of tho same nature as the Tomato, 
and similar treatment will suit It. Anyone that 
oan grow the Tomato will succeed with the 
Pbysalis. If the plants are planted out in the 
border cuttings should be taken in August or 
September to keep through the winter for fruit¬ 
ing next summer. The fruit is not much to 
boast of in appearance, but its peculiar acid 
flavour is appreciated by some.—E. H. 

-There is nothing diffioult in the oulture 

of this. It only requires a sunny, airy green¬ 
house to grow in, with plenty of water, In com¬ 
bination with rather high feeding. If pot- 
bound it should be shifted in the spring, giving 
it good loam with a little leaf soil. As soon as 
it begins to get root-bound, give frequent doses 
of weak liquid-manure, or top dress. The fruit 
is employed as a preserve, and is growing in 
favour in France lor this purpose.— J. Oorn- 

HILL. 

2694.— Vine-growing. —There is no reason 
why the Vines should not succeed on the 
western side of the house. Grapes and Cuoum¬ 
bers do not, as a rule, do well together, but a good 
deal would depend upon the management. I am 
not quite sure if “ Derbyshire ” means to train 
the Vine inside or outside the house. I have 
written the above under the impression that he 
wishes to have the Vine inside, and in that case 
the Blaok Hamburgh is the best kind to plant. 
If the Vine is to be trained outside plant the 
White Muscadine. Next Maroh or April will 
be a good time to plant both inside and out. 
Make up a border of good loam, in whioh some 
bone-meal and mortar rubbish has been mixed. 
—E. H. 

2668 . —Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple.— This Apple 
•uoceeds either as a standard or as a dwarf bush; but it 
should be planted only on a deep, well-drained soil. On 
cold, olay soil it Is apt to oanker, and does not bear sd 
well.— E. H. 

2702.—Painting hot-water pipes.—I 

think the damage to the plants in this oase Is 
caused as muoh by the injurious qualities of the 
paint about the house, drawn oft by the heat, 
as by the fumes arising from the heated pipes. 
But I have found it safer instead of painting to 
give them a ooat of boiled oil and blaok lead. 
As little turpentine as possible should be mixed 
with paint lor the inside of a conservatory.— 
F. Holman. 

2685 .—Excluding frost from a cold frame. —A 
very small amount of oovering will preserve Oeloeolaria 
cuttings, and it Is not often that Oaloeolarlas suffer from 
damp. When they do, increase the ventilation. A single 
thickness of mats will suffice for all the hardy section of 
Caloeolarlaa of the aurea floribunda type. ▲ little more 
ooveiing may be required for amplexloaulis.— E. H. 

-I cannot understand the Calceolaria 

cuttings damping off. They require no artificial 
heat, and I Know of nothing more easy to 
strike and preserve through tho winter. I 
rarely loee a single cutting. My plan ie as 
follows : I etand a frame on the level ground, 
pat about 4 inohes of long stable-manure In the 
bottom for drainage, then fill up to within 
6 inohea or 8 inohes of the top with ordinary 
potting soil; make level, and beat it down 
tolerably firm with the baok of a spade, and 
finish off with £ inch of oommon sand, also 
made level and firm. The cuttings aro inserted 
about 3 inohea or 4 inohes apart each way ; a 
good watering ie given, the light ie put on and 
shut close. I give a small quantity of air on 
fine days daring the winter, but no more water 
until rapid growth baa commenced in the spring. 
The frame is well covered up in sharp weather, 
and long litter or etraw packed reund it. In 
this way, with the severe weather we had last 
winter, not a single cutting damped off, and 
they were not put in until the first week in 
November. This autumn they were put In on 
October 13th, and are all looking fresh and j 
healthy.— Ipswich. I 


TUBES AND SHRUBS. 

RENOVATING OLD TREES. 

In very old treea restorative measures often fail 
to produce any lasting improvement. Bat in 
the case of trees that are still comparatively 
young, and which may be suffering from neglect 
of some kind, and are not deficient in vitality, 
renovating measures are often attended with 
most satisfactory results. It takes time, however, 
and patience must be exercised. What has 
been going wrong, may be for years, will require 
a proportionately long period to be put right 
again, but the progress of improvement will be 
more rapid every year. This is owing to the 
peculiarities of tree growth. Improvement 
always, of course, takes the shape of better 
growth, healthy foliage, and stronger wood. 
These in turn deposit fresh layers of tissue, 
whioh promote a more active circulation of the 
juloes every season, the effects of which are 
observable in the more rapid distension of the 
trunk and limbs, and a proportionate increase 
in the roots, till, in time, the tree grows out 
of its debility and recovers. Old fruit-trees are 
oftener operated upon in this way than other 
subjects, and there are few gardeners who are not 
familiar with examples of old or feeble Vines or 
Peaches, &o., that have, so to to speak, been 
made to renew their youth in the oourse of a 
few years. Feeble-growing and unhealthy 
trees are, as a rule, the result of starvation, 
bad soil, or unfavourable conditions of the 
atmosphere, climatic or otherwise. When a 
tree dies from old age the signs are plain enough, 
and very little oan be done to help it, except 
taking great oare of the scant foliage It puts 
forth each year, and encouraging young growth 
by every means to sustain the dickering vitality ; 
but in other cases the same signs are observable 
in young trees, the canses of whioh may be 
found and removed. One of the surest signs of 
debility is the pushing of adventitious growths 
from the trunk and main branches, and the 
dying off year by year of the twiggy terminal 
shoots. The sap does not circulate freely to the 
extremities, but chiefly about the trunk, 
patting out a feeble growth on those parts, 
which grow stronger the nearer they approach 
the root. Old Laurels often afford very good 
examples of this. When the tree is healthy the 
top is luxuriant; when it is weak or old the top 
dies, or makes little or no growth, and small 
shoots sprout out all over the trunk. Verv 
often, when such bushes are out over, they push 
from the base and do well, and if aided by a good 
soil put to the roots the result will be all the 
more satisfactory. In fact, renovating measures 
may be said to consist in the judicious removal 
of the feeble decaying tops and branohes, and 
encouraging fresh root action. The trees should 
be pruned rather late in spring, when growth is 
about commencing, and only the really diseased 
or dead portions should be out away. This 
having been done, the roots should be examined, 
and, if there be reason to suppose that water 
stagnates about them, the site should be drained 
thoroughly. In snch a case, that of itself will 
effect a cure. I remember once a oase of 
several yonng trees that were mysteriously 
dying off year after year at the extremities of 
their shoots, a wet soil not being suspeoted as 
the cause, beoauae the whole ground had been 
drained years before. The accidental digging of 
a pit near where they grew, however, revealed 
the water standing within 15 inches of the 
surface, owing to the main drain having been 
choked up. We need not say the obstruction 
was removed and the soil and trees both 
presented a better appearance afterwards. But 
it is not so often that want of drainage is the 
cause of trees dying. In thin, indifferent soils 
the oanse is simply want of sufficient nourish¬ 
ment and drought—both bad in themselves j 
and the eure is a good layer of fresh soil, 
oommon manure, leaf-mould, and the like laid 
over the roots, and thorough watering during the 
summer whenever the ground is in the least dry. 
Only those acquainted with such matters know 
how dry the soil be gomes where the roots of 
trees abound, and it takes much water to soak 
it afterwards. The fresh soil and the water will 
work wonders. The effects will not be very 
apparent the first season, unless it be in the 
production of numerous buds and small growths 
from the older wood; hut the next year and 
years following the progress will be very marked, 
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till the tree quite fills up with young healthy 
growth again. This is observable in the oase 
of all Evergreens, but especially in Yews, 
Hollies, Rhododendrons, &c. Conifers, too, 
reciprocate such generous treatment, but they 
must not be allowed to go too far, as it would 
then be almost as well to plant fresh trees. 

Next summer we need not be surprised 
to see many trees showing signs of debility, 
because the soil got too dry last year, and in 
many places it has not even yet had sufficient 
rain to soak it thoroughly. Consequently, 
unless the rainfall of the coming months is 
sufficient, deep-rooting trees will suffer, not 
only from drought, but from want of food, 
because without water the roots cannot avail 
themselves of the food that is in the soil. 
We have frequently noticed trees that have 
shown the first signs of decay the season after a 
long drought, as in 1868, which was succeeded 
by dry seasons. For want of sufficient moisture, 
a tree may starve with its roots in the midst of 
plenty. No plant affords a more striking ex¬ 
ample of the effects of renovating measures than 
the Vine. Old plants that have become bark- 
bound will, after being lifted at the root and 
allowed more development at the top, rend their 
old bark in all directions, and swell up to twice 
the thickness they were before, and that in two 
or three years—the leaves and crops augmenting 
proportionately. I have seen feeble old 
Vines eighty years old quite restored in this 
way, and produoe fine young wood of greater 
girth than the old stems, ana bear remarkably 
fine fruit that took prizes at exhibitions. 

_ J. 8. 


2691.— Privet for a hedge.— Plant the oommon 
Privet from 6 Inches to 12 Inches apart, according to size. 
Ary good so 1 will do, If the land has been well stirred up 
by digging or trrnohiog. Plant now, or any time when 
the weather Is open between this and next April—E. H. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

A GOOD HOUSE PALM. 

Few Palms are more handsome than the one 
we here figure—viz , the Umbrella Palm (Kentla 
Canterburyana). It is of moderate and some¬ 
what slow growth, and admirably adapted for 
pot culture, especially if somewhat confined as 
regards root-room, and, consequently, it is par¬ 
ticularly well adapted for room and window - 
decoration. It requires bat little heat, and can 
be kept in health with care for a long time in 
the temperature of an ordinary living-room. It 
will thrive well at all times, also in a comfort¬ 
ably warm greenhouse. Like most other Palms, 
it will grow in either peat or loam, intermixed 
with broken crooks, or charooal and sand, so as 
to maintain the porosity rendered necessary by 
the liberal application of water required by it, 
especially during its season of growth. When 
grown in the greenhouse it should have a little 
shade in very bright weather, or the leaves are 
apt to become somewhat yellow—a circumstance 
whioh impairs their beauty. When grown in a 
room the leaves should be sponged onoe a-week 
with tepid water to remove dust, and also so 
pleoed that it should never be allowed to stand 
in a cold draught of air. When in a small state 
few plants can excel it as an ornament for the 
centre of a dinner-table. 


2670. -Plants for a haU.— The Indla- 
rabber plant is too tender for such a situation ; 
the leaves would drop. If frost is not kept outyou 
will find the hardy Palm, Chameerops Fortune!, 
very suitable. Another gracsful-hablted plant 
is Yuooa reourvata. Toe Golden-variegated 
Periwinkle would look well; and I would grow 
some Laurustinus bashes, putting them in the 
open air in summer. If frost does not enter, 
you may grow green-leaved Dracaenas, the 
Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurlda), Aoaola 
lophantha, Grevillea robasta, and Corypha 
australis.-J. C. B. 

— The India-rubber plant would succeed very well, 
»b would also Dracnna lndlvlsa, Corypha australis, 
Charms rops exoe'ev Aspidistra lurlda varlegaia, and 
several of the hardiest greenhouse Ferns, suoh as Cyr- 
tomlum faloatum, Pterls oretioa albo-lineata. P. trim ala 
and P. long 1 folia.—E. H. 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from Dec. 17 th 
to Dec. 24 th. 

Trenched up a pleoe of land for Aiparagus; a heavy 
dretsirgof manure had bsen wheeled on the land previous, 
some oi which was worked into the land a considerable 
depth. I shall manure the surface In the sprit g Just 
btfoie planting. Pot In the first batch if Chrysanthe¬ 
mum cuttings In thumb-pots, one cutting in each pot; 
Plui glng the pots In an old Melon frame ; filllt g the 
fiame up with leaves to within a few lrcbea cf the glais. 
Took a few more pot-Roses from orchard-house to fcroing- 
house- chiefly Teas Brought in mere bulbs from plurg- 
ing-bed to cool house; shall shift than on to a warm 
house bv-and-bye. Plants in oorrldor and rooms require 
frequent changing now to keep them right. I tint some 
of the hardiest Palms and Dracaenas valuable now. Fiona 
ela ilea, Grevillea robust*, Aspidistra lurtda, and lurlda 
varlegata are very useful. Sou.e cf the hardy Yucaas in 
pots are uwful for a change as they save better things. 
Among flowering planss there are Chrysanthemums, Eapa- 
torlum odoratum, Begonia Insignia, Ooronilla fclauoa, 
Oyttaus raoemoeus, Habrothamnus facoioulatrli, with • 
handsome spioimen from stove or greenhouse drepced in 
here and there on special patty nights, to be removed next 
day. Ferns In baskets are often i atroduoed suspended from 
theoelllng or from braokete on she walls. Bedding plants 
are now kept ae dry and oool ae is consistent with health and 
safety from frost; everything In the shape of dead leaves 
or decay is removed as soon as nctloed ; if symptoms of 
damp should appear the plants will be lifted out (f the 
pits and some dry ashes plaoed In. Ttis is the btst anti¬ 
dote to damp, better even than fire. I have been busy 
during the past week pruning and training the wall trees, 
as I like to get as muoh of this work dons before Christ¬ 
mas as possible; but the Apricots and Peaohes will he left 
till the sap is on the move. I have given the branches of 
the Morel.o Cherries a good thlnnlrg, with ihe view cf 


GREBNH0U8B. 

Winter - flowebing Begonias. — Hitherto 
the win ter-flowering kinds of Begonia have not 
been so maoh grown as they deserve to be, 
especially by amateurs whose glass aooommoda 
tion is not usually extensive ; consequently on 
whioh plants like the Begonias in qaestlon, that 
keep on giving an unbroken succession of 
flowers for a lengthened period, are more neeful 
than suoh as are less continuous in their bloom¬ 
ing, though possibly more profuse in their predno¬ 
tion for a time. One advantage connected with 
this seotion of Begonias is that they do not re¬ 
quire so muoh heat as many things that bloom 
In winter, added te whioh that through the foot 
of their flowering in a small state they do not 
occupy nearly so muoh room as the generality 
of free-growing subjects. A temperature ef 
50 degs. will be sufficient to keep up the growth 
necessary to the oontinuous production cf 
flowers. It is essential that the plants should 
be stood where they will get all the light that 
oan be given them during the dull, short days, 
otherwise from the natural soft texture of the 
leaves and flowers they will not last so long when 
required for outting as desirable. If the poto are 
full of roots it will be well to give weak manure- 
water once a fortnight, by whioh means the 
necessary vigour will be maintained. Amongst 
the best kinds for forcing are B Carrc-re, the 
flowers ef whioh are pure white, produced in 
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getting floe fruit sod plenty cf young wood to lay la next 
year. Unnailed the young branches of Peaoh-trees on 
walls; 1 always oampletdy unnall these every year, with 
the txoeptlon of a nail here and there on the main branohes 
just to steady them Many of the shreds and nallr will do 
again after cleansing, soaking the former In boiling water, 
and paselrg the nails through the fire, dropping them In 
a pan of oil when taken oat. This keeps them from rust¬ 
ing Planted a group cf five whits Lilac«In the oentre of 
a group of Rhododendron. I alwajs V ink whit* flow ora 
should have a green base to rest upon. Layed turf in con¬ 
nection with some alterations on tbe lawn ; all this work 
should be finished as soon as possible now. Washed Vines 
In eeoond vinery with Gtshuret o?mpound, brushing it 
well into the orevioee of the bark. Ail th? paint of the 
rafters and lights, doors, &o , is cleansed in the same way, 
and the back walls 11mswathed ; the dry snrfsoe soil will 
be removed, and a top-dressli g of torfy loam and manure, 
in whioh some artificial manure has been mixed, *i 1 be 
applied. In a well-drained border Vines will take a good 
deal cf water At present, upon examination, the honlera 
are moist enough ; but I shall give a good soak oi warm 
liquid-manure when the house Is shut up for starting the 
beginning of mxt mrnth. Re-arranged plants In ooncer- 
▼story; I want to have this house as tasty and gay as 
possible now, th*re being eo little in the way of flowers 
out-of-doors. V o’ete in pits and frames are fall of flowers 
and are nice for picking. Cleared up the rubbish heap, 
utilising the onttlr ga, and other substanois which do cot 
readily deoav to make a fire 1o ohar the other matters and 
fit them for digglrg into (he land Some of the finer 
matter Is reserved for covering sm 11 seeds In spring ; It 
Is also useful for petting tome kinds of plants. Potted 
another batoh if Frenoh Beans and pit cad them In foro- 
lrg-houie; also took up mo-e Rhubarb and planted in 
Mushroom-hoose. Stirred ihs sell among Lettooji In 
frames Potted np a number cf strorg Lettuce-plants, 
and placed on shelf In orohard-honte. Brought forward a 
f«w more early Potatoes for planting sucosseion-pits. 
Sponged plants In stove, taking advantage of every 
opportunity to get rid of every kind of lneeot prst and all 
dust or foreign matter on the leaves of tbe planls. Cut 
down a number of Dracnms, and put In the outtlngs to in¬ 
crease thesock ; every joint of the stems will makea plant 


hinging bunches, and are present in siffi,tont 
quantities to make the plant very effective. A 
good oompanion to this is B. hybrids floribunda, 
a variety with pale red flowers ; when the plant 
is well oared for it is soaroely ever ont of blown. 
B. Aaootenais has pale pink flowers that are 
borne In large bunohes. B. aempsrflorens alba— 
this sort, as Implied by the name, has white 
flowers; it is a profuse bloomer, with a neat 
habit of growth. B. aempsrflorens rosea differs 
only from the last in the flowers being rose- 
oolenred. B. nitida, an eld kind but one of the 
best—It requires more room than the sorts pre¬ 
viously mentioned; where it oan be trained to 
a pillar, or on a back wall in a light position, it 
will not fail to give satisfaction. 

Bouvardia8.— Plants that were well attended 
te during the summer, and had acquired tbe 
requisite s'zs and strength before ansumn, will 
now be fonnd to be amongst the best of 
all winter blooming stock, especially where they 
can be accommodated with a genial growing 
temperature, for on this, next to the plants 
being well furnished with strong, vigorons 
shoots, depends the continuity, as well as the 
rate at whioh the flowers are prodnoed, for, 
with the aid of sufficient warmth, as soon as the 
bnnohes of bloom borne at the extremities of 
the shoots are ont the buds at the lower joints 
pash their flowers directly. This points to the 
necessity for using oare in gathering the flowers 
In catting them no more of the wood should be 
removed than oannot be avoided, er much cf 
the bloom that is to come will bs sacrificed. 

■ CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Abundanoe of light, with a little air on the 
home for a time In the middle of the day, when 
the weather ia anoh aa to allow of ita being 
admitted, are the beat meana of giving the sub- 
atanoe to the flowera that will enable them to 
laat well when out. The roota mu it be kept 
moderately moiat, not wet, aa at thia season the 
growth ia not sufficiently active for the plants 
to require more than half the water that waa 
necessary in summer, and any exoess of moisture 
in the soil would Injure the roota. Weak 
manure-water should be given once a fortnight. 
With Bouvardiaa, aa with all popular plants, 
the number of varieties that are offered by the 
growers for sale tends to make the selection 
difficult for those who have not an opportunity 
of seeing and comparing the various sorts 
existent. The beat time to decide on what 
kinds to adopt and what to rejeot is during the 
flowering season, when there is a chanoe of 
deciding the respective merits of the different 
varieties. Amongst red sorts. Dizzier (scarlet) 
is one of the best and brightest-coloured. Ele- 
gans la a large-flowered kind, with bright-red 
flowers. In whites, jasmfniflora is a free- 
growing and free - flowering kind. Hum¬ 
boldt! oorymbiflora has very large flowers that 
are highly fragrant. Vreelanai has small 
white flowers, produoed in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion ; it is a very old variety, but one of the 
best for growing as a deooratlve plant. Priory 
Beauty is a compact-habited sort and a free- 
bloomer, the flowera are pale-rose. The double 
varieties, Alfred Neuner (white) and President 
Garfield (pale-pink), are f ree-growers and equally 
free-bloomers, the flowers lasting a long time 
when out. The above eight sorts will be found 
ample. In the case of these, at of other things. 
It Is better to grow duplicates of the best than 
extend the list indefinitely. 

Abutllons. —The present race of Abutilons 
comprises a much wider range of colour in the 
flowers than the comparatively few sorts that 
were in cultivation before the appearance of the 
new varieties that have been raised during re¬ 
cent years. Now they extend from whibe, 
through the different shades of yellow, to pink, 
red, and deep-purplish crimson. Although Abu- 
tilone are often partially dried off in autumn, 
and let to remain in a comparatively dormant 
state until spring, in the way that Fuchsias are 
generally treated, still they can be easily kept 
on flowwing during the winter, if only they get 
enough warmth to keep them growing ; for. In 
common with many other tnlngs that flower 
from the young immature shoots, if they are to 
bloom they must be kept moving. If the plants 
can have a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
in the night, in a fairly light house or Pit, it 
will be found sufficient to maintain the neoes- 
sary growth. Abutilons, like the generality of 
things that flower nearly the whole year round, 
never at any time present suoh a sheet of 
bloom as borne by plants that have a 
shorter season of flowering, and, consequently, 
never make so effective a display; yet they are 
none the less worth the attention of amateurs 
for winter-blooming, as the flowers are not alone 
of service when growing, but are useful for 
arranging when out in many ways. The well- 
known white variety, Boule de Neige, comes in 
well for bouquets, as also the yellow and the 
pink sorts. Not the least of the merits of these 
plants is that they take up little room, and 
naturally bloom whilst in a small state; little 
examples in 6-inoh or 7-inoh pots flowering as 
well in proportion to their size as larger specimens. 
Plants that were struck from cuttings last spring 
and have been grown on with as much pot-room 
as the roots require, and have been stopped 
once or twioe to cause them to form several 
shoots, if kept at the temperature named, will go 
on blooming all though the winter. To enable 
them to do this, manure-water, or surface-dress- 
Ings of concentrated manure, must be given 
from time to time, particularly if the plants are 
large in proportion to the size of the pots they 
ooeupy. In the spring when other flowers 
beoome more plentiful the shoots may be out 
well back, and after a little new growth has 
been formed they may be partially shook out 
and moved into pots a size or two larger. By 
still giving them a growing temperature until 
there Is enough sun-heat to keep the growth 
moving, they will go on flowering through the 
summer as if they had .been at rest during 

Hblioi ao pes .—These feist* be^jjnllhded 


amongst the continuous bloomers, for, if they 
only have enough warmth to keep up the growth 
and enough sustenanoe to support It, they will 
go on flowering Independent of the time of the 
year. Old plants that were grown in pots, 
plunged in beds out-of-doors, taken Inside 
before the oold weather came on, and have not 
since then been allowed to get stagnated by 
cold, if put in a house or pit during the winter, 
where there is genial warmth, will continue to 
bloom, provided they are assisted with manure- 
water. Examples that have been flowering 
through the summer in the way described will 
by now hare drawn most of the nutriment from 
the soil, however rioh it was when they were 
potted.. To keep them growing, the manure- 
water should be given every other time they 
require watering. They must also have a light 
position. Soft-wooded, quick-growing things of 
this character, however strong and well 
managed they may have previously been, will 
not bloom in winter in the way they are oapable 
of if deficient in this all-important element, 
many of the flowers going blind without 
opening. Small stook that were grown on 
through the summer with the intention of 
blooming in winter must be similarly treated. 

Lilies. —Any of the late-Uoomlog Lilies, suoh 
as the different varieties of L. speoiosum and 
exceptionally late examples of L. auratum that 
yet remain unpotted, no time should be lost in 
seeing to them. In potting the speoiosum, 
or, as they are often called, the lanoifelium 
varieties, the little off-sets that are produoed 
on the stems above the principal bulbs should 
be potted by themselves, putting them eight or 
ten together in pots proportionate to their size. 
In these they must be grown on for a season, 
after whioh they will have increased consider¬ 
ably in size, and will require separating and 
giving more room. The old bulbs should have 
pets proportionate in size to the number that 
are put together; seven or eight full-sized 
flowering bulbs are enough for a 15-inoh pot, 
and when this many are put together in pots of 
this size they must, after flowering, either have 
larger pots or be separated and more pots used. 
Where the bulbs are allowed to get overcrowded 
the invariable result is that in place of gaining size 
and strength, they beoome smaller and weaker 
so as not to be able to produce half the number 
of flowers they can when they have room 
enough. L. auratum and others that do not 
Increase so fast as L. speoiosum do not require 
so much room, consequently they do not so often 
need the bulbs separating; but, on the other 
hand, they must not be allowed to get too much 
crowded, or it will have a weakening influence. 
The general stook of Lilies that were potted 
earlier on should be occasionally looked over to 
see that the soil is in the right condition as to 
moisture. Some will now be making new roots, 
to assist whioh the soil must not be kept tee 
dry. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Propagating Chrysanthemums. — Strong 
cuttings inserted now singly in small pots, 
plunged in half-deoayed leaves, the remains of 
an old hotbed, near the glass in a frame, will 
make good plants to start with In the spring. 
Plants rooted in heat and hurried on will not 
get so robust in habit as if started now and built 
np slowly on the cool system. Select only 
strong cuttings, as all other things being equal 
the strongest outtings will make the strongest 
plants. 

Half-hardy plants in frames. — When 
frost sets in enough covering should be used to 
afford the neoessary shelter. Straw mats or dry 
litter, Ferns, or Bushes, will keep out frost 
better than a substance whioh lies dose. There 
is always a large amount of air enolosed in dry 
litter, and this still air has considerable effeot in 
keeping out frost. Calceolarias do better in a 
oold frame if covered up than in a house where 
fuel is used. When the frost breaks up do not 
unoover the frames till the plants Inside are 
thawed. 

Beds for American shrubs.— The American 
garden Is one of the most interesting features 
of a good establishment, as not only are the 
flowers of what are termed American shrubs 
very showy, but the habit of growth Is very 
neat. Groups of Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
Andromedas, &o., are always effective. The 
last-named are winter-flowering. A group 


of Andromeda floribunda In a sheltered situs 
tion is very effective. It is also a pretty pot- 
plant for the cool conservatory. Years ago it was 
considered neoessary to make up beds of peat 
for Amerioan plants; but though peat is good 
any kind of vegetable matter mixed liberally 
with good ordinary soil will grew all the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons well if all other things are right. Shel¬ 
ter and moisture are very important matters for 
Rhododendrons. The beds should be excavated 
2& feet deep, and filled in with good sell and 
manure, leaf-mould, and vegetable matter 
generally. Next April is the best time to 
plant, and in the meantime the soil will 
have time to settle. 

Covering walls with Creepers.— The 
naked-flowered Jasmine has a pretty effeot now 
where some freedom has been allowed. It should 
be planted in light soil in a warm situation. 
Garrya elliptioa ia a good companion for it. I 
remember some years ago seeing a lofty wall 
covered with these two plants alone. They 
were planted in alternate panels, and looked 
very well and effective. Several of the Coton- 
e asters, suoh as Hookeri, erythrooarpa, micro- 
phylla, Ac., are very useful for covering walls; 
and there is plenty of variety in the Ivies. 
Manure should be given if the site is poor or 
the soil should be ohanged. 

Buying hardy plants in pots.— It is conve¬ 
nient sometimes to have these in pots, especially 
when they transplant badly; but the mania for 
growing hardy shrubs in pots has an evil side 
to it, for after a plant has been pinched up in a 
pot a few years tne roots get colled or twisted 
—« cork-screwed ” is the gardener’s term—and 
never grow out of it. I have seen a good many 
instances of the mischief whioh potting shrubs 
works. It would be all very well if the plants 
were sold when young; but even then there Is a 
danger of the roots being cramped and iojared. 

Borders for herbaceous plants. —Winter 
is the season for trenohing and preparing, and 
February or March the time for planting. New 
plant* bought in should be kept back till AprU. 
No bulbs should be out of the ground now, 
except Gladiolus and Ranunculus. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Keeping Grapes. —If required to 
hang on, the Blaok Hamburghs and other thin- 
skinned Grapes, will require careful manage¬ 
ment to so regulate temperature as to keep out 
damp, and at the same time prevent shrivelling. 
Use a little fire-heat during dull, damp days. A 
steady temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. is the 
most suitable, whether the Grapes are on the 
Vines or in the Grape-room. If plants must be 
wintered in the house, out the bunches of Grapes 
wilh 6 inohes or 8 inches of wood below the 
bunoh and keep them in a dry room, not too 
light, as light hastens decomposition; the 
ends of the laterals on whioh the bunches of 
Grapes are hanging being plaoed in bottles of 
water, and the bottles plaoed on the Grape raok 
in such a position that the bunohes can hang 
dear. All Grapes must be looked over fre¬ 
quently and all deoaying berries out out at once. 

Drip in vineries. —This is ruinous to the 
Grapes, and where this oocurs, as soon as the 
Grapes are out take off the lights, move them to 
a shed, and then thoroughly paint them and put 
in order. A dripping roof spoils more Grapes 
than it would cost to put the house In repair. 

Early Peach-house. —When the house is 
started everything must be sweet and clean. 
Soap and water is the best antidote to red 
spider. The borders should be stirred up and 
their condition ascertained, and if at all dry 
moistened with ohilled water. No fire-heat will 
be used at first, except it is frosty, as simply 
keeping the house dosed and the atmosphere 
slightly moist will oause the budL to swell if the 
trees have been forced before. Of course, trees 
whioh have never been forced before will require 
more care, but always anything in the way of 
extremes of temperature must be avoided, espe¬ 
cially in the beginning, and until after the 
blossoms are set. Trees opening their blossoms 
must have a genial buoyant atmosphere, with a 
night temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. Use 
the oamel’s-bair brush to fertilise the blossoms, 
as nothing must be left to ohanoe. 

Fruit-trees for north walls.— Mordlo 
Cherries and Plums are the most profitable trees 
for north walls. I should give the preference 
to kibohen Plums, as denser! fruits are not so 
good from a north wall m frem the better 
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aspaota. Gooseberries and Currants also do well 
on tho north aspect, and if netted np when 
ripe they will keep till late in the aenien. 

Training largs fruit • trees . —The cheapest 
end beet tying material! for aeouring large 
branohee of wall-trees or eepallere are the 
■mall, elander twige of the Golden Willow. 
They eeat nothing and are eaey of application, 
and will laet well one year, and, if the pressure 
upon them la not great, they will laat two years, 
light ligatures must not be permitted. Young 
assistants are apt to make mistakes In this way. 
Growing branches are often injured by being 
braoed up too tightly. 

WALL-PRESSURE UPON FRUIT-TREES. —In plant¬ 
ing a young tree, see that there is room at the 
bottom between the stem of the trie and the 
wall for the tree to grow. If two substances 
are pressing against eaoh other, the yielding 
one has to suffer. 

Strawberries in pots —See that plants 
plunged in frames do not get dust-dry, as the 
roots of Strawberries are very susceptible to 
injury from this cause. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Young Carrots.—A supply of young Early 
Horn Carrots is always valuable. This season the 
ci op sown in summer, in consequence of the dry 
weather, was a comparative failure, and some 
effort should be made to supplement it by sow- 
n i now, or shortly, on a mild hotbed under 
glass. A bed of equal parts of stable-manure 
and leaves, 3| feet high at baok and 2} feet in 
front, will make a nloe bed for anything intheway 
of early vegetables or salads, such as Radishes, 
Lettuces, Endives, &o. Pnt the frame on at once, 
and as soon as the heat rises, put in the soil and 
sow or plant. 

Value of cheap glazed frames.—I t Is im¬ 
possible to supply a family in a first-class 
manner without glass; and the man who is 
ezpeoted to do this with an insufficient supply 
of these handy movable frames to shelter his 
salads and early vegetables is very heavily 
handloapped—In fact, in our climate it cannot 
ba done. Brick pits are more lasting, and in 
country plaoes, where labour and materials are 
oheap, will perhaps be better than wooden 
frames, but more glass in seme form is very 
desirable. 

Protecting vegetables.— Globe Artichokes 
should be covered with litter and a thin oover- 
ing of earth to prevent the litter being blown 
off. Celery will need protection when the frost 
sets in, and to that end dry litter should be 
kept in stock ready. Anything that lies light 
has more protective value than if It goes down 
close; henoe the value of dry Ferns, Rushes, 
and straw. The air they oontain acts as a 
blanket over the plants. 


Lime for old gardens. —There comes a time 
when gardens, no matter how well manured, 
seem to lack the power to produoe good crops. 
This is mainly owing to the scarcity of mineral 
food, and can generally be oared by k a good dress¬ 
ing of lime, or by deeper cultivation. The lime 
should be applied during January or February 
and be forked or dug in. Two moderate dressings 
with a oouple or three years between will be 
better than one heavy one. Seventy or 80 
bushels per acre will make its presenoe felt im¬ 
mediately. I am persuaded more lime might 
with advantage be given to gardens and 
orchards. 


Utilising rubbish.— At this season there are 
many waste matters in the garden. Some 
people say the best way is to burn everything and 
convert it into manure in that way, but in the 
case of any substanoe which readily deoaya burn¬ 
ing is a wasteful method. It is much better 
to make a fire with the outtlngs, and when the 
heap has got well alight to plaoe on in small 
quantities at first all the weeds and accumu¬ 
lated rubbish and let the heap smoulder but not 
flare. In a week or two a large quantity of 
charred matter will remain, which will possess 
more value as manure than a small heap of 
ashes, which is all that would be left from a 
large fire. 

Potatoes in fits.— Sharp frosts may come 
shortly and Potatoes that are pitted in the open 
must have plenty of covering to keep out frost 
Long litter placed over the heaps la the least 
trouble, or more earth may be thrown up. 

Seed Potatoes must be laid thin now or tho 
sets will grow and Axhaust th?i 
Digitized by VjO 
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Hotbeds for Potatoes should be made 
shortly where new Potatoes are required next 
March or April. 

Forcing Asparagus.—F resh beds should be 
made every three weeks where a constant 
succession is required. 

Tree-leaves are excellent for making hot¬ 
beds, and if a good stock is secured now they 
may be used to mix with the stable-manure for 
the whole season’s hotbeds. E. Hobday. 

Work in the Town Garden. 

Narcissus.— In addition to the varieties of 
this flower mentioned last week, the following 
are all amenable to pot culture. The bulbs 
should be potted early In mod loamy soil, and 
if, when the pots are well filled with roots—not 
before—the plants are brought indoors and 
allowed to come on slowly, either in an unheated 
house or in a very gentle warmth, with plenty 
of both light and air, they will bloom weU, and 
some of them very early: N. apuriua major, 
Ajax, Ard-Righ (or Irish King), inoomparabills, 
Sir Watkin (a really splendid flower), N. Leeds!, 
Hermione Prseoox, poetious angustifolius (very 
early), poetiousornatua, as well as the ordinary 
type; and of the Polyanthus varieties, the 
Double Roman, Grand Monarque, and Grand 
Soleil d’Or are especially valuable. 

Tulips.— The dwarfest and earliest kinds for 
pot culture are the Van Thol varieties, which 
are now to be had in several sorts besides 
the old aoarlet or crimson, and there is also a 
doable form with bright-red flowers edged with 
yellow; these seldom exceed 6 inohes in height, 
and bloom early with very little forcing. Next 
come the Pottebakkers—white, yellow, and 
■oarlet—of a dwarf and sturdy habit, and pro¬ 
ducing fine bold flowers ; Brutus, a purpUsh- 
orimson, early and good; Van der Neer, purple- 
violet ; White Swan, a splendid pure white 
flower; Royal Standard, crimson and white; 
Cottage Maid, white and rose ; Joost van 
Vondel, bright-scarlet, flaked white; Canary 
Bird, yellow and rose; Gris de Lin, bright- 
rose. Good double Tulips ate Gloria Solis, 
Imperater Rubrorum, Tourncaol, Marriage de 
ma Fille, and la Blazon, the two last being late- 
flowering. A rather strong heat is necessary to 
bring Tulips into bloom by Christmas, and the 
bulbs mutt have boon planted early and be well 
rooted before being brought inside. Forced 
Tulips are very liable to attacks of green-fly, 
whioh soon spoil the plants ; but they may be 
kept at bay by maintaining a moist atmos¬ 
phere and fumigating on the first appearance of 
the pest; but, after all, in my own opinion, at 
any rate, nothing can equal for beauty the old- 
fashioned late-flowering varieties or florists’ 
Tulips, which are as easily cultivated in pots as 
the others, and though they grow rather tall 
they form a most beautiful display, and may 
be cultivated to perfection in an unheated 
house. 

Frees i as.— These delioiouslf-scented flowers 
may be successfully cultivated in most town 
greenhouses by the exercise of a little care, but 
it must be borne in mind that, unlike the 
majority of bulbous aubjeots, Freesiaa cannot 
endure frost at any stage of their existence, and 
it is therefore useless to attempt their culture in 
an unheated structure. The best soil for these 
is a mixture of about equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a g?od dash of sand; procure 
and pot the bulbs as early as possible in the 
autumn, plaoing eight or nine in a 6 inch pot. 
Stand them on ashes in a cold frame, or In a 
shady part of the greenhouse—under a light, 
open staging is a good plaoe—and oover them 
with a few inohes of Cocoa-nut-fibre. As 
soon as growth commences the pots should 
be removed to a light, warm shelf, and the soil 
kept moderately moist. If they are wanted In 
bloom by Christmas, the bulbs should be planted 
in the spring or early summer—as they are often 
a considerable time before making a start—and 
placed in a heat of 60 degs. to 70 degs. in 
October. The foroed flowers, however, are 
never so fine as those allowed to oome on 
naturally in the springtime. 

Spiraeas.— The Japanese Meadow-sweet (8 
japonioa) is no w too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion ; but it is one of those plants that, with 
plenty of moisture and a moderate degree of 
warmth, may be grown to perfection anywhere. 
It is almost Impossible to get this elegant sub¬ 
ject in bloom by Christmas-time, for it decidedly 
objects to anything of the nature of haid or 


early forcing, and however oarefully managed 
the first batches, which are seldom seen in the 
markets muoh before the beginning of March, 
are always weak and poor compared with later 
plants. In the murky atmosphere of large 
towns it is, of course, still more difficult to get 
them in early, and in fact the plants should net 
be subjected to a temperature exceeding about 
50 degs. before the middle or end of February 
under these conditions. If not already done 
roots of S. japonioa ought to be purchased and 
potted at onoe ; also those of the equally 
beautiful varieties S. palmata and p. alba. Pet 
them firmly in good loamy soil, use compara¬ 
tively small pots, and give good drainage, cover¬ 
ing the plants with a few inches cf Cocoa-nut- 
fibre until they commenoe to grow. The orimson- 
flowered S. palmata, with its white variety, am 
of larger growth and bolder habit than 8. 
japonioa, and are even more impatient of being 
foroed. B. C. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


VIOLETS IN POTS. 

Well- grown plants of any of the varieties of 
Violets flower very well in pots, but I think 
Marie Louise is the best of all for pot outturn, 
as the freedom with whioh the plants flower 
surpasses all others whioh I have tried; and 
the next best is the Czar, the large flowers of 
which are quite conspicuous as they hang over 
the sides of the pots. One advantage of having 
a good stock of plants in pots is that l>y dividing 
them one is able to introduce a few at different 
times into a slightly higher temperature, and 
by that means secure a few Violets when the 
weather la too cold for them to continue flower¬ 
ing in cold pita or frames; but it must not be 
understood that Violets will endure an ordinary 
forcing temperature, for there is no plant that 
so quickly resents suoh treatment. The dry 
atmosphere and confinement of a forcing house 
qulokly spoils them, but if they are introduced 
Into a warm greenhouse, the temperature of 
which does not exceed 50 degs., and the planti 
have a position near the glass and a good supply 
of air, they will develop their flowers for a 
short time in asatiafaotory manner; and If, after 
the first lot of blooms are over, the plants am 
returned again to a cold pit or frame, they will 
in a few weeks time produce another lot of 
flowers. By introducing batches of planti at 
different times a muoh more reliable supply of 
flowers may be obtained than when the planti 
are planted out in beds of soil, but it is quits 
proper to say that it increases the labour con¬ 
siderably when any quantity of plants are culti¬ 
vated in pots. But it is a question whetherthe 
plan of growing Violets in pots that was 
practised many years age, and plunging the 
pots in beds of leaves with a frame to protect 
them, was not a better one than plaoing them in 
a higher temperature in the way I have just 
suggested. Anyway, my memory carries me 
baok to the time when it was the praotioe in 
many gardens to make up beds of leaves and to 
put frames on them, and then to plunge the 
pots of Violets In the leaves so as to bring them 
near to the glass. The effeot of this treatment 
was that the roots were gently excited by the 
warmth afforded by the bed of leaves, and by 
judioiously ventilating the frame a genial and 
■lightly increased temperature was maintained 
for the leaves and the flowers as well as for the 
roots. There cannot be a doubt but that suoh 
conditions were far more agreeable to the planti 
than can be given them in a structure heated 
by any other means. However, this muoh I 
know, that good supplies of the old Neapolitan 
Violet used to be secured by that method 
over a longer time than oan be had from 
plants that are subjected to fire • heat. 
The preparation of the plants is the same as ftr 
those that are to oooupy frames. Rooted run¬ 
ners must be planted out in good ground in 
May, and be well watered in dry weather all the 
summer. All the runnersshould be out off themas 
fast as they are made, for they only weaken the 
crown of the plant. The kind of plants that 
flower the most satisfactorily during the winter 
are those whioh have not been orowded while 
making their growth, and that have formed a 
number of crowns, and the stronger these are 
the greater number of flowers they will produoe. 
Early in September tho plants should be taken 
up and put into the pots in whioh they are te 
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flower. It is aa well to shelter them from heavy 
rain and early antamn froet, but, m a rale, it 
will be the end of Ootober before they want 
regular protection. After that time they ahonld 
not be expoeed to any rain or froat, bat at the 
aame time the framea muat be well ventilated 
in anltable weather. J. 0. 0. 


CAPE HEATHS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
An impression txLaka in the minda of many that 
theae delightful flowering graenhooae plant* 
are very difficult to manage, and no doabt thia 
ia one reaeon why the Heath doea not enter 
more largely into the ordinary oonaervatory 
■t»ck. Where large oolleotiona are kept aa a 
matter of oonvenienoe, they generally receive 
the epeolal attention they require ; but there la 
nothing at all difficult or particular about their 
culture to deter anyone from growing a few of 
the beet apring and autumn-flowering varletlea, 
according to their requirementa, more than the 
Cineraria, the Fuohaia, or the Chrysanthemum, 
and many other thinga that are conaldered in- 
diapenaable for the oonaervatory. Small, uaeful 
planta, furniahed with flowera, are now to be 
had cheap—oheaper, indeed, than many other 


mixed with about one-quarter of Ita bulk of good 
ailver Band. A pot that will allow about half-an- 
inch of freah soil round the ball of the plant 
will be large enough in the caae of moderate 
elzad planta at leaat; and the poke muat be well 
drained with an inoh or two of olean crock.a, 
which mutt be covered with a layer of Moia to 
prevent the aoll working down among them and 
ohoklng them. In potting turn the planta oare- 
fully out of the pota, remove the old orooka, 
clean the eurfaoe of the ball, and looeen the 
matted rooke around the aldea carefully with a 
pointed atiok. Thia ia an operation that muat 
be performed fearleaaly if the roota are much 
matted, ao aa to liberate them entirely. When 
the plant la ready for the pet, put aa much aoll 
into the latter aa (when beaten pretty hard) will 
raiae the aurface of the ball to within from \ inoh 
to 2 inchca from the rim of the pot; then dll in 
round the aidea with the compost and ram firmly 
with the broad end of a thiok label aa the work 
prooeeda until the pet ia filled up level with the 
aurface of the ball. The advantage of keeping 
the eurfaoe of the aoil an inch or more below 
the rim of the pot will be dlaoovered when the 
planta have to be watered freely in dry weather. 


the year round. Mildew ia the only evil to be 
feared in the way of paraaltea, and it ia very 
deetruotive to the foliage when it geta the 
meatery ; but timely duatinga with flowera ef 
aulphur will alwaya arreat ita progreaa. It ia 
not te be feared, however, except in a cloae and 
muggy atmosphere. In conclusion, I would 
atate that the dipping over after flowering of 
the aoft-wooded Heaths, aa I have recommended, 
ia not abaolutely necessary nor alwaya prao- 
tiaed, but it la the way to aecure a well* 
furniahed plant, plenty of bloom, and It aavea 
ataking, whloh ahould never be tolerated, exoept 
in the oaae of aome of the atraggling hard- 
wooded varietiea. W. 8. J. 


CHINESE PRIMULAS IN PRIVATE 
OARDEN8. 

How aeldom ia a really well-grown batch of 
Primulat (P. ainenaii) to be aeen in a private 
garden, even where a ** profeaaional ” gardener 
ia kept! And even In the ordinary run of 
retail nuraerlea the aame thing may be notloed 
Thia fact waa brought very 


leaa uaeful planta that glut the marketa nowa ___ i 

day a. What are called aoft-wooded Heatha are vent uncertainty in the matter, 
the eaaleat oultl 


in aome degree. _ 

w __ m _ prominently before me when looking over the 

The apaoe will aerve aa a kind of meaaure, and collection of Primulaa (for competition) at the 
aave repeated and frequent wateringa, and pre- Chryaanthemum Show held at the Crystal 

After the Palaoe a abort time ainoe, 


vated, and amongat 
them are to be found 
the gayeat and moat 
aieful kind a. The 
winter - flowering 
Heath (Erioa hye- 
malla) la one of the 
beat known and moat 
popular kinda, and 
with a little manage¬ 
ment may be had in 
flower from the end 
of Deoember to the 
end of the following 
May. Something 
like hyemalia, but 
of a more Blender 
habit and with 
flowera of a more 
delloate tint, ia E. 

Will more ana, which 
ahould be in every 
collection. Then 
there are E. gracl- 
lia.Cavendiahl, celo- 
rana, florlda, and all 
the ventriooea olaaa, 
a good example of 
which ia here 
figured ; theae laat 
are not aurpaaaed 
by any variety for 
freedom of habit and 
ehowlneai. Theae 
are all aoft-wooded 
kinda, and amongat 
the beat ef that 
olaaa, and will In 
themaelvea afford a 
d la pi ay for alx mentha. 


varietiea, E. arlatata, arlatata major, Mar- 
nockiana, Altoniana, Altoniana Turnbulll, 1 
ampullaoea major, Bowieana, veatita alba, v. 
oocoinea, v. roaea, v. elegana, are good and 
well-known kinda, blooming moatly after mid- 
aummer and in autumn; but all the hard- 
wooded onea require more attention than the 
othera, and they are more formal in habit and 
leaa accommodating for cutting and furnlahing 
than the othera. Therefore, except where a 
collection ia the object, I do not counael any¬ 
one to inveet largely in them. It ia, I think 
nnneoeaaary to aay anything about the propaga¬ 
tion of the Heath. Amateure aeldom raiae their 
own atock, for It ia oheaper to buy eatabliahed 
planta. Supposing, therefore, that we have 
got a lot of planta in 4-lnch and 5-inoh pota to 
begin with, that are generally getting out of 
bloom about the beginning of lummer or later, 
they ahould, in the oaae of auoh kinda aa hye¬ 
malia, graoilla, Wlllmoreana, ventriooea, and 
all auch free-growing kinda, be ahorn olean over 
with a pair ef aheara, clearing away entirely all 
■traggling growth*, and reducing the planta to 
aomethlog like aymmetry. If the planta appear 
pot-bound they will alao require a ahift at thia 
etage. The beat aoil for the Heath ia good pure peat; 
if It doea not naturally contain Band, it ah ould be 

Digitized: by 


Planta In Our Readers' Gardens : Erica ventriooea in flower at Clapham Lodge. Engraved for 
GaaoBVixo Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. J. 0. Bran9ll. 


Of hard-wooded plant* have been potted they ahould be plunged 


In a cold frame. There ia no better plaoe for 
them than thia, and the frame ahould be aet 
facing the north, and the planta muat be ahaded 
from the hot aun with a thin shading. Care in 
watering will alao be neoeaaary at ail time*, ao 
that the roots are never allowed to get too dry 
nor too wet, and liberal dewing* of Water from 
the syringe in the afternoons during hot weather 
will be highly benefioial; but nothing like 
ahuttlng-up or forcing must be practised with 
them. Shading may be gradually discontinued, 
and more air given, till, at the end of two or 
three weeks, the lights may be taken off the 
frame altogether for the season. All soft- 
wooded Heatha aucoeed best In every way when 
grown out-of-doors in summer. Thia ia a well- 
established fact; and the frame treatment la 
only reoommended for a short while with 
newly-potted planta. The planta ahould 
be honied aome time in September, or 
before froat oatohes them. They ahould 
have the lightest, airiest, and driest plaoe 
In the conservatory, and during winter and 
apring they will more than repay the attention 
bestowed upon them. The hard-wooded kinds 
require exactly the same treatment aa the soft- 
wooded onea, only they muat not be out baok ; 
and they aucoeed bitter when grown indoors all 


Both In numbers aa 
well as in the 
quality of the planta 
the exhibition waa 
far before the one 
held on the same 
occasion laat year, 
but in every in¬ 
stance the •• first 
prize" collections 
(exoeptlng, perhaps, 
in tne olaaa lor 
doubles, which waa 
tolerably fair) were 
a wretched lot— 
untidy, atraggling 
thinga in 6 Inoh 
pots, badly grown 
and worse flowered. 
The only lot (for 
competition) I 
should have cared 
to give home room 
to consisted of a 
dozen of aome deep 
orimaon - flowered 
variety — probably 
Chiswick Red — 
among which were 
aome exquisitely- 
ooloured flowera of 
good aizs and form ; 
but the trusses were 
small and the foliage 
scanty and long- 
stalked, which, I 
presume, waa the 
cause of their not 
obtaining a prize. 
Even the large 
group staged by 
Messrs. Carter were not, at leaat, aa regards 
the singles, aa good aa they might have been, 
though superior to all the rest, and many of 
them very pretty little planta. It ia a strange 
thing that no one but a market-grower seems 
able to grow a really good Primula ; yit it la a 
fact, and better planta can generally be bought 
in Oovent-garden for fid. each than one could 
find at almost any show in the kingdom. The 
superiority of market planta generally Ilea net 
ao much in the blooma—though these are, aa a 
rule, both large and plentiful, and the trusses 
fine—aa in the amplitude and beauty of the 
foliage, the numerous broad and healthy leaves, 
borne on short and stout stalks, setting off the 
bloom of theae planta in a peculiarly elegant 
manner. Now, how fa thia superiority to be 
accounted for ? Let ua try to Inquire, and in 
doing ao something may be learnt. In the first 
place, I am afraid that the aeed muat be held 
accountable fora great many failures and inferior 
plants. There are, undoubtedly, some very good 
strains of Primulaa in oommeroe, but it is equally 
certain that there are at the aame time a great 
many bad onea, and large numbers of planta 
are annually grown, with great care and 
trouble, only to turn out failures, simply be¬ 
cause the aeed waa saved from indifferent 
examples. Inthe matter of aeedthe large market- 
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grower baa a great advantage over both the 
average private gardener (amateur or profes- 
■lonal) and the ordinary nurseryman or seed- 
grower, a fact which will be readily admitted 
when we consider that 5,000 plants is by no 
means a large batch for a market-grower in a 
fair way of business, and that out of this num¬ 
ber he will seleot only about a couple of 
hundred—and these, of oourse, the pick of the 
whole lot—from whioh to save seed, which he 
of course always, or nearly always, does him¬ 
self, the remainder being sold in the ordinary 
w»y. The constant selection of only a very few 
of the finest typds from among a large number 
of plants naturally condnoes to a oontinual 
and marked improvement In the quality or 
“ strain,” and tnis Is where the large market- 
grower gets the “ puli.” No retail nurseryman 
or private gardener could possibly grow plants 
In anything like such numbers, while those who 
devote their energies to the production of seed in 
quantity—t.e., for sale—are naturally compelled 
to take seed from all but the very worst ex¬ 
amples, for it would never pay to grow ten 
plants and throw away nine. Bat the munnaf 
in whioh the plants are grown has almost, or 
quite as muoh, on the average, to do with the 
result as the quality of the seed, and the finest 
seed will not afford good plants If these are ill- 
grown. One of the secrets of successful Primula 
culture is to keep the plants growing on freely, 
and without a check of any kind, from the time 
the seed germinates until the plants are in full 
Uoom; but abundance of air must be given at 
any rate after a moderate size has been reaohed, 
and every ray of light is of importance. Now 
market-growers keep their plants moving 
steadily on from first to last, and what is 
of almost equal importance, they sow the seed 
in good time—in April or May at latest—and 
thus give the plants time to form strong crowns 
and plenty of foliage before flowering time 
oomei on, for no matter how small or backward 
Primulas may be, they are oertain to begin to 
shew for bloom when the days commence to draw 
in, in September or October, and after that but 
little mere foliage is formed. Amateurs, on the 
other hand, are apt to defer sowing until 
too late, or if the seed is got in early 
the young plants are allowed to become starved 
or pot-bound at some stage, and this administers 
a check from which they never properly recover. 
Market-growers seldom place their Primulas in I 
pits, whose oontents are too often over looked 
and neglected, but grow them from first to last 
bi low, light houses, where every plant is imme¬ 
diately under both eye and hand. They are 

K icked off directly they oan be handled either 
to boxes or round the sides of 4-inch or 5-inch 
pots, potted singly when fit, grown on for a 
nme in a rather dose but gentle warmth, and 
finally shifted into 5-inoh pots (the invariable 
size) and stood a sufficient distanoe apart on 
open lath or board stages, where plenty of air 
oan be admitted both at the top and sides of 
the house. In market nurseries the plants are 
petted more firmly than in private gardens, and 
a more loamy soil used, both of whioh points, 
with free ventilation, oonduoo to the production 
of stout, short-stemmed foliage. Directly the 
plants begin to need extra nourishment a 
judicious system of feeding is at onoe com¬ 
menced and steadily followed up. Watering is 
a most Important point in all stages, and the 
sou should never be allowed to become 
thoroughly dry. We hope that these remarks 
may enable some of our readers to grow better 
Primulas than they have hitherto done. 

_ B. 0. R, 


I shall put in a warm house in November, in 
order to get a few flowers at Christmas. The 
oompost whioh I use is two parts turfy-loam, 
one of leaf-soil, one of road-grit. The little 
attention which Tuberoses require, and the 
reasonable price at which dry bulbs of them 
may be bought, place them within the reaoh of 
all who love sweet-scented flowers. I might 
add that I bring the boxes into a cold house 
when the buds appear on the spikes to open 
the flowers and proteot them from rain. Treated 
in this way anyone may grow Tuberoses.—B. P. 


WINTER-FLOWERING ORCHIDS. 


Tuberoses.— I have grown these for several 
years without heat as follows : In March I get 
some boxes, about 1 foot wide and 2 feet long, 
and 5 inches deep. I bore some holes in the 
bottom, which I cover with turfy soil, broken 
toto pieces about the size of an Apple; I then 
fill up the boxes with soil, and into this I put 
the bulbs about 3 inches apart, covering them 
oyer with soil. They are then placed in a oold 
frame, and given no water until they have 
shown signs of growth, when they get some, 
and the supply is increased aooording to the 
amount of growth whioh they make. Thus 
treated they always flower well. This year I 
have had some of the boxes outside in a north 
aspect, and the Tuberoses are now flowering as 
finely as those which I^get in May fn heat. I 

s thb 


Bbautivitl Lady's Slippxb (Cypripedlum 
inslgne). — There are a great many more 
attractive Orchids than this, but, as far as my 
experience goes, there are none more service¬ 
able. I keep several dozen strong plants of it 
in pots ranging from 5 Inches to 9 inohes in 
size. These are now in good bloom, and for 
many weeks they will be available for house 
and conservatory decoration. In a ont state, 
too, they are useful for filling vases and speci¬ 
men glasses. For whatever purpose they are 
applied they will be found to be very durable, 
and a long stay in a house or cool conservatory 
does not injuriously affeot them. For about four 
months in the year—viz,, Maroh to June inolu- 
rive—they are treated as stove plants, and dur¬ 
ing that time they form healthy fresh growth. 
When this is fully developed—».e., about the be¬ 
ginning of July—they are plaoed in sunny 
unheated pits, and there they remain till 
Ootober, when they are transferred to a 
slightly-heated Rose house. They then speedily 
open their blooms, and a good suooesion 
is maintained till Christmas, and some¬ 
times later. When treated as stove plants all 
the year round they seldom do so well, as, 
instead of flowering, they are constantly forming 
fresh growths. A warm greenhouse suits them 
exactly; but, as a rule, they do not under oool 
treatment flower muoh before the spring. It is, 
however, during winter they are most prized, 
and it is then when all should strive to have 
them in bloom. At no time do I allow them 
to beoome dry at the roots, and when growing 
and sooting strongly they must have plenty of 
water, and occasional supplies of weak liquid- 
manure. Four years ago last spring mine were 
all shaken clear of the sour soil and badly-drained 
pots in which they were trying to root, and were 
re-potted. I used for them dean pots one-quarter 
filled with drainage, and a compost consisting of 
two parts of rough fibrous peat, one of fibrous 
loam, and a liberal addition of sand, oharooal, 
and broken pots. The old plants, whioh were 
large, were pulled to pieces, and all had their 
dead roots cut away, and were then re-potted, 
the divided portions being plaoed in pots 
just large enough to oomfortably hold them, 
and the rough oompost was firmly paoked 
about the roots. This was done in the spring 
of 1883, and, with few exceptions, they have 
not been disturbed at the roots slnoe. Con¬ 
stantly re-potting them means constantly 
mutilating the roots; these cling tenaoiously to 
the sides of the pots, and disturbing them does 
more harm than good. An annual top-dressing 
of turf is all that my plants get, and it is afi 
that healthy, strong-rooted Cypripedlums re* 
quire. When growing they will stand a 
moderate amount of shade, and an early vinery 
then suits them well, but they must be well 
exposed to full sunshine and light in order to 
mature their growth and ensure floriferousness. 
C. inslgne Maulei, of whioh there are several 
forms of more or less value, is a deoided im¬ 
provement on the type, and quite as easily cul¬ 
tivated. Aooording to my experience there is 
little demand for this class of Lady's Slipper, 
but large quantities of out blooms of it are now 
being sent to Paris from Belgium, and its 
blossoms may yet beoome fashionable on this 
side of the Channel. Qaaint, but not pretty, Is 
the verdict frequently passed upon them, but 
their very quaintness may give them a money 
value in the future; and therefore those who 
possess large stooks of this Cypripedlum ought 
not to neglect them or be in a hurry to get rid 
of them. w. I, 

Primula floribunda.—Of all the tender 
species of Primrose, this is, as I think, one of 
the most pleasing and distinct It seeds freely, 
and seedling plants In small pots seem neater 


and more floriferoua, to boot, than are those 
propagated by division. Its flowers are bright 
golden-yellow, and at onoe suggestive of 
of Jasminum nudiflorum, or Winter Jasmine ef 
Japan, jast now opening its earliest flowers on 
our old walls, its glittering stars set off to the 
best advantage by the wine-dark leafage of 
Hedera atropurpurea. As a plant for a sunny 
window outside in summer and in winter 
inside, I know of no Primrose quite so neat in 
Its habit, so continually in blossom, and at the 
same time so bright and cheery, as is this with 
its golden dusters and fresh green foliage 
always presentable all the year round. The 
pale Lilac-blossomed P. obconica is another ever- 
bloomer, but it is ooarse in habit and coleurle« 
when compared with this yellow-blossomed 
gem. It grows and blooms freely in small poto, 
and the best oompost is sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, and jast as the plants attain blooming 
size, whioh is when they are about six montha 
old, then a little weak liquid-manure helps 
them wonderfully, due care being taken not to 
pour it over their leaves. Both the speoies 
above mentioned are nearly hardy, but grew 
and flower all the winter In a sunny greenhouse, 
never below 45 degs.—V. 

Lifting and potting Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Many are of opinion that autumn 
and winter-flowering Chrysanthemums succeed 
beat when planted out-of-doors in summer, 
besides saving labour in watering in hot weather, 
which is oertainly an advantage in the oase of 
planted-out specimens. Where they have been 
planted out in this way, the time has now oome 
When they should be lifted and potted. If this 
operation is delayed too long, or until the flower 
buds have almost opened, the bloesoma are snre 
to be checked, and will not be first-rate. It is 
the danger of experiencing this check that 
oauses us to retain our best kinds in pots, but 
if carefully lifted they will not suffer muoh. 
The ball of soil moved with the roots should be 
as large as can be got, and the roots should not 
be cut or beaten about in any way. At the 
same time, superfluous soil should not be lifted 
with them, as a compact ball of roots only is 
wanted. The pots should always ba sufficiently 
large to hold the roots easily, and some good 
rich sandy soil should be rammed round them 
when put into the pots. They should also be 
staked and tied up firmly, and watered 
thoroughly immediately after potting. They 
must also be shaded for a week or ten days, 
and kept rather close until they have caught 
hold of the new soil. If they droop much they 
should be syringed dally; but care must be 
taken that this is not overdone, or the bloom, 
buds may damp off in consequence. In oases 
where the balls of roots are very large, it may 
be most convenient to plaoe them in boxes of 
various sizes, whioh answer the purpose just as 
well as pots.—C. N. 

Ooronilla glauoa. — This pretty old- 
fashioned plant Is seldom met with new, but it 
is so easy to grow, so floriferous, and so bright 
when in bloom, that it might be added to most 
small greenhouse oolleotions with advantage. 
Cuttings of short side-shoots, or even well- 
ripened tops, strike readily if Inserted in sandy 
soil in spring, summer, or autumn, and kept 
warm, close, and shaded. In this respect the 
Coronilla possesses a deoided advantage over 
the Evergreen Laburnum (Cytlsus or Genista 
raoemosus), to whioh it bears a slight resem- 
blanoe. When fairly rooted pot the outtings 
singly into 3-inoh pots, grew on for a time, 
pinoh the main shoots two or three times, and 
finally shift into a 5-inoh cr 6 - inch pot, in whioh 
very nice plants may be grown. If rooted in 
early spring the plants will bloom abundantly 
the spring following, when about twelvemonths 
old. The best soil is a good sound loam, witha 
third of leaf soil, a little peat if the loam is 
heavy, and some sharp sand. Pot firmly, and 
afford the plants plenty of light and air at all 
times, placing them on a bed of ashes in the 
open air for the summer when flowering is past. 
The foliage of this plant is of a peouliar bluish- 
green hue, and the bright yellow flowers are 
arranged in umbels or trusses, and not in spikes, 
as in the Cytisus.— B. C. R. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. —Stock raised 
from seed sown in summer, and that was some 
time back moved into small pots, will now 
require a shift. This must not bo deferred so 
as to get the roots pet-bound. Theseoretof 
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raooeaa with these, and similar quick-growing 
thinga, b to keep thorn continually moving 
frooky, aa I! ever they reoeive a ohook the 
ground loot cannot afterwards bo made good, 
aa when the time for the plants to flower 
arrives bloom they will, however deficient in 
size and strength tney may bo, and, aa a natoral 
oonsfquenoe, plants that have been ohtcked 
flower indifferently. Oaloeolariaa require rioh 
oompoat, consisting of turfy loam, rotten 
manure, and leaf-mould, In the proportion of 
about three-parts of the loam to one each of the 
manure and the leaf-mould, with the addition 
of sand more or less aooording to the heavy or 
light nature of the loam. In potting press the 
material moderately firm, but It b better not to 
make it ao solid for planta of thb nature that 
form roots rapidly, aa in the oase of slower 
growing things. Where the seedlings were 
prloked off from the seed-pan into boxes, they 
also should now be potted, being oareful that In 
moving them tbe roots are not broken. Seedling 
Oaloeolariaa when grown thus In boxes usually 
make more progress than when put in little pots, 
and if all haa gone well they will require 5-inoh 
potsj aa Inoh smaller size will aumoe for the 


ooal-aahea spread over Ifc. Then the pots must 
be sorubbed, and tbe surface soil removed and! 
replaced with new ; and the leaves of all foliage 
plants like Palms should be sponged both on the 
upper and under surfaces, lor inseots congre¬ 
gate on the under side, where they are shielded 
from the effects of the syringe. Ventilation 
will now require more care; let in plenty of 
fresh air on flae mild days, but shut up early In 
oase of frost, and keep shut dose when wither¬ 
ing winds prevail. Do not try to force growth 
too rapidly in anything yet, but jast keep 
things safe from frost and you will make more 
progress in a week after Christmas than in two 
on tnis side. Remember, it b on attention to 
little things like these that suooess or failure 
rests.-J. G., Gotport. 


GREENHOUSE JASMINES. 

These evergreen shrubs are most valuable for 
their pretty white and most fragrant flowers, 
whioh they produoe in great abundance, par¬ 
ticularly the kind here figured, Jasmlnum 
grandifiorum. This variety, whioh b not half 
so much grown as It ought to be, b often cult!- 



Large flowered White Jasmine (Josininum grandiflorum). 


atook that has besn in small pots. Continue to 
stand them on mobture-holding material of 
some description, such as Coooa-nut-fibre, fine 
ooal-aehee, or sand, keeping the heads of the 
plants as near the glass as the arrangement of 
the house or pit in whioh they are grown will 
admit of. 

Winter work in plant houses.—Now 
that the abort dark daya are onoe more upon us 
we tarn our attention more direotly to the glass¬ 
houses, for frequently we can make but little 
progress out-of-doora, as Independent of the 
discomfort of working In the rain, we do more 
harm than good by trampling the surfaoe when 
In a sloppy oondlucn. One of the first things 
that claims onr attention In the glasshouse at 
thb time of year b that of keeping everything 
■orupuloosly oiean. The glass should be well 
washed loaide, for after snob a dry, hot summer 
everything that is not exposed to tue rain is 
■till begrimed with duet, and thb would make 
a vast difference to the plants that should get 
every ray of light possible now that tbe sun's 
rays are feeble; the paint should be well 
cleansed, and walls ooated with lime-wash, and 
the floors sorubbed dean, and any surfaoes 
under stages raked oveyafrd a coattnj 
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vated as a stove plant; bat saoh treatment b 
not requbite, for it trill grow and bloom with 
the greatest freedom in a oool house. In a warm 
temperature, however, thb plant keeps on 
growing and flowering hi a manner that renders 
It almost invaluable where ohoioe-soented while 
flowers are in request daring autumn and win¬ 
ter. The propagation of thb J as mine b easily 
aooomplbhed by layering, and it will grow 
luxuriantly planted out in any good, deep, and 
well-drained aril; if grown in pots, then a com¬ 
post of sandy loam and rotten oow-mannre sails 
it beet. Pruning will be required after bloom¬ 
ing to keep the plants in shape, and thb also 
Indndei greater freedom of flowering another 
seaaon. Other greenhouse Jasmines that thrive 
well under similar treatment and that are 
worthy of notice, are as follows—viz., J. azori- 
cam, J. heteropbyllnm, and J. odoratlsslme. 

Jasmins, 

Lapageria alba.— Several questions have 
been asked In Gardes ing lately concerning the 
treatment of thb plant. I think it b generally 
reoommended to be grown in a oool honse. But 
it also oan be grown with good results 
a warm house. In a span-roofed vinery hero 


there b a plant that covers an area of 14 feet 
by 9 feet; it has been covered with bloom all 
the enmmer. It b planted out In the border, 
and seems to be quite at home. It sent up a 
yonng growth from the botoom tbh year 
measuring now 14 feet In length.—T. C. 

Planting ont in conservatories.— 

The two great advantages to be obtained from 
planting out in plant houses are a diminution of 
labour and greater luxuriance of growth; and, 
in the oase of certain plants grown npon an ex¬ 
tensive soale, where a structure can be specially 
devoted to them, there oan be no doubt that 

S lanting out b the right thing to do. In 
oases, on the contrary, where a miscellaneous 
and varied collection of plants is grown, judg¬ 
ment and discrimination mast be exercised in 
respect to the permanent position of Individual 
specimens. Still, although an advocate for 
planting ont in the way mentioned, it b a 
system that cannot be carried beyond certain 
limits; if flowers are required in mid-winter 
and early spring, tbe plants which are to pro¬ 
duce them must be subjected at times to a 
strong artificial heat; and in order that they 
may thrive und«r such conditions, the pots 
must be fall of healthy active roots; in other 
words, they must be what all practical men 
understand by tne term established. In order 
to foroe Strawberries, for instance, ■nooesefnliy, 
they should have the soil in which they are 
growing matted with roots; and the same rule 
holds good with nearly all plants that are to b« 
subjected to a strong heat. Cyclamens, Azaleas, 
Camellias, Pelargoniums, and most kinds of 
bulbs will not foroe well unless the soil whioh 
sustains them he thoroughly filled with fibres; 
planting out, therefore, requires judgment aa 
regards the nae to whioh a plant b to be put, 
for its blooming season and similar matten 
must be oonsidered. Plante for the decoration 
of rooms cannot be too well rooted, for, if not 
well establbhed, they soon become sickly, the 
leaves tarn yellow, and the whole plant 
langubhea and ultimately dies. Rapidity of 
growth b generally obtained at the expense of 
solidity. When grown rapidly during summer, 
and taken up and potted in autumn, they most 
be shaded for a time, and do not, therefore, 
acquire that hardiness of constitution whioh tho 
autumn sun alone oan bestow, and whioh 
enables them to withstand the perils of winter 
muoh better than plants more tender in habit. — 
G. 

2671.—Culture of Freeaias —These are 
the easiest plant* possible for anyone to manage. 
Pot eight bulbs In a pot 6 inches in diameter 
early in August, using any good garden soil 
that b available, with a little sand mixed 
with it. Then piaoe the pots in a oold 
frame or greenhense, and keep tbe soli 
regularly mobt. If you keep the fro»t from 
them they may be grown altogether in the 
frame, bat the best piaoe for them after the 
beginning of November ie the greenhonae, and 
then they will flower abont the end of February. 
Having a good etook of them, I have jost plaoed 
a few pota in a honse where the temperature b 
maintained at about 55 degs. These will flower 
at Christmas or soon after.— Practical. 

2696.— Dividing Begonia tubers.— In 
reply to “ Trinette ” : In 18 S 6 I followed a sug¬ 
gestion whioh I saw in Gardening, and divided 
my Begonia tnbers aa I have seen seed Potatoes 
divided, giving to eaoh divblon one (or more) 
good etrong eyes. The large tnbere I ent into 
three, and the smaller into two parts. I potted 
them as nsnal. The result was that I lost abont 
70 per oent. of my original number of bulbs. 
The failure was so marked that I do not intend 
trying the experiment again.— F. Holman. 

-This oertalnly oan be done, bat a much 

better plan is to take off the shoots when 
3 inohea or 4 Inohee long, with a very email bit 
of the tuber attiohed, and strike them like 
Dahlias in a moderate bottom-heat. Dry the 
outtings a little by laying them in a warm 
piaoe for a few hours, and they are almost oer- 
taln to strike root, and if potted en will bloom 
the same summer. By making the cat jaat 
above ita base the tuber is spared, and will 
probably break into a fresh giovth; but suoh 
outtings, destitute of a “ heel,” are rather more 
troublesome to strike. If the tuber b divided 
the oats mast be thoroughly dried before plant¬ 
ing, or they will deoay.—B. C. R. 
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2674 — Flowering Chrysanthemums 
in a verandah* —“ Young Gardener" ahould 
find no difficulty in flowering Chrysanthemum! 
in his verandah. Of course, they must be grown 
in the open air during the summer, and on the 
approaoh of frost they can be taken under oover. 
If some matting or oanvas can be procured, to 
hang down the front during nights and very 
severe weather, it will greatly protect the plants 
and prolong their beauty.— W. E. Boyce, 
Highgate . 

2679.— Plants for a cottagers’ show. 
—Begonia Weltonienols, Plumbago oapensis, 
Agapanthua umbellatus, Lllium auratum, 
Brugmansia suaveolens, Cassia corymbose. 
Hydrangeas are generally shown as greenhouse 

S lants. Kalosauthes ooooinea, Nerium (Olean- 
er), various—this is a favourite raoe of plants, 
and deserves more attention—Station profuse, 
Veronica Anderaoni. The above are all easily 
grown. A Heath or two will strengthen the 
oolleotion; but the hard-wooded Heaths require 
skill and oare to keep them in condition. 
Foliage plants may include a Palm or two, Fiona 
elastioa, Dracaena indivisa, Eurya latifolia varie¬ 
gate, Grevillea robusta, Coprosma Baueriana 
variegate, Aralia Sieboldi aurea.—E. H. 

2771.— Forcing Spiraeas and Lily of 
the Valley. —It is no use attempting to sub¬ 
ject even the strongest roots of Spiraea japonioa 
to hard forcing early in the season, for this has 
the effect of so weakening the growth as to 
render the plants almost valueless. They should 
not be subjected to anything over about 50 degs. 
until quite the end of January or early in Feb¬ 
ruary, when with plenty of light, moisture, and 
sunshine they may be in bloom in about six 
weeks' time in a temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. I have found it the best plan to bury 
the pots well up In moist Ooooa-nut-fibre after 
potting, placing them In a temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs., or preferably on a very 
slight nottom-heat, but where the tops will be 
kept oool; this has the effect of causing the 
production of roots before the tops begin to 
move, which is a great help to the plants. 
Direotly they begin to move plunge them in a 
bottom-heat of 70 degs., still with plenty of 
fibre over the pots, and when well in growth 
dean them and stand each In a sauoer of water 
near the glass in a warm house. As they ad¬ 
vance increase the heat slightly and give them 
guano and soot-water occasionally, with a little 
sulphate of ammonia as a change.—B. C. R. 

2701.— Unhealthy Bouvardiaa.— The 
praotloe of planting-out these plants is a tho¬ 
roughly bad one, and I have never seen any¬ 
thing but failure result from it In the end. 
Bouvardiaa auooeed so easily and so well when 
grown altogether in pots that there is no neces¬ 
sity whatever for planting them out, and it is 
nly laziness that suggests it If the plants 
ad been kept in pots they would hardly have 
cat a leaf when brought indoors, and oould 
not fail to have bloomed well. The reason they 
flowered so early was that they were not 
pinched enough. In the otherwise exodlent 
article on Bouvardiaa, in Gardening, p, 530, 
Deo. 3rd, this important point is not men¬ 
tioned, whereas, I know of no subject that re¬ 
quires so much attention in this respect if good 
bushy plants are to be had. From the time 
growth fairly commences, say, in May, I 
pinoh out the point of every shoot at the 
second or third joint at farthest, and this must 
be continued until nearly the end of September, 
if the plants are not to bloom before Christ¬ 
mas. Besides, with me, healthy examples 
always throw up strong erect shoots from the 
main stem, and if not stopped these soon absorb 
all the strength of the plants and spoil their 
shape.—B. C. R. 

2693.— Growing Chrysanthemums* — 
Cuttings should be inserted in Decamber, and 
ten cutting ahould be inserted in a 4inoh pot. 
When these are rooted pot them into 6-inoh or 
7-Inch and from these into the flowering 
pots, of which 12 inches are the most suitable 
size, but larger ones may be used if desired. 
8takes should be put in as soon as they are in 
their flowering-pots, and should be placed at 
equal distances round the outside of the pet, and 
two or three may be put in the centre of the 
pot. These ten cuttings should be trained round 
the outside of these stakes and made secure to 
them, commencing, ef oourse, toi furnish the 
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to the top of the stakes. The June crown-bud 
must be pinohed out, and two of the growths, 
only allowing one to grow on. The July crown- 
bud must also be pinohed out, but at this period 
all the growths may be allowed to grow on for 
the purpose of furnishing the top of the stakes 
to produce 30 good meaium-sized flowers. On 
the production of the August crown-bud all 
growth should be pinohed out round that bud, 
and the bud left to develop. Stakes should be 
put in to secure eaoh bud to, and the stakes 
distributed over the whole of the pot to evenly 
balance the number of flowers, and by so doing, 
will give general satisfaction and amply reward 
the cultivator the trouble and time* spent upon 
them.—A. L. 


-A bushy habit depends upon judicious 

stopping. The young plants should nave the 
tops pinohed out when they have about four 
leaves, as then they will branch out near the 
soil. I f the cuttings are struck during February 
three lateral shoots will be enough to leave. 
These may go until the beginning of July and 
be then again stopped. When these branch out 
two shoots may be left to eaoh one. This will 
give well-formed specimens that will, after 
thinning out the small buds, produce from 
eighteen to twenty-four good blooms.—J. C. B. 

2678.—Plants for a north greenhouse. 
—Ferns will always be interesting, including 
the following: Adiantum Capillua-Veneria, A. 
formosum, A. pedatum, A. ouneatum, A. 
Williams!; Pteris tremula, P. serrulata cristate, 
P. cretioa albo-lineata ; Polypodium aureum, 
Aspidium exaltatum, Cyrtomium falcatum. 
Asplenium bulblferum, A. flaooidum, Davallla 
oanariensis. Fuchsias will succeed in the north 
house, as will also Calceolarias, Cinerarias, and 
Lilies of various kinds. Camellias and Azaleas 
will succeed if moved out to ripen their wood in 
July. Roses of various kinds, but especially 
Teas—these, also, would be moved out in 
summer. Coronilla glance, Draomna Indivisa, 
Aspidistra lurida variegate, several Palms, 
Chamaeropa exoelaa, &o. There are plenty of 
things that will auooeed well in a house with a 
northern aspect, but only a limited number 
should be grown.—E. H. 

-All kinds of oool house Ferns will, of 

oourse, thrive admirably in a north house, muoh 
better indeed than in a structure having a sunny 
aspect. I should certainly grow some ef 
them as they are sure to give satisfaction. 
Fuohaias will do fairly well—the single kinds 
especially; and you may try some of the free- 
blooming Zonal Pelargoniums. They will not, 
of oourse, bloom so well as in the full sun; but 
if the house is glazed with large panes of glass 
they will flower fairly well during the summer 
months. Cyolamens will do well; they like a 
oool situation during the hot months of the 
year. If there is a frame at oommand, Primulas 
may be grown in It during the summer and 
autumn, bringing them into the house at the 
end of October. If there is space I should 
grow Chrysanthemums. With a selection of 
suitable kinds flowers may be had until the 
middle ef January. There is no place so good 
as a north house for keeping them back. Grow 
Ethel, Princess Teok, Boule de Neige, grand!- 
florum, Mrs. Davis, and Mrs. Jones, and you 
will get plenty ef bloom at Christmas. 
Get young plants In February, and grow them 
along as per instructions in Gardening. 
Bulbous flowers, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissi, will come in during the spring months, 
and they will last longer in bloom than in a 
sunny position. Lllium auratum will be just at 
home, and you may also grow Primroses, in 
pots, Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s Seal. 
Primroses grown along in the open during the 
summer, taken up and potted in October, are 
charmingly fresh and bright under glass in 
spring. There are two plants especially that do 
better in a north house than anywhere else. 
These are Calceolarias and Cinerarias, and all 
who have glasshouses that do not get muoh sun 
should devote special attention to them. 
Caloeolariaa especially do remarkably well in a 
north house. They last longer in bloom, and 
are altogether happier than in a house that gets 
the full sun in spring. Sow Cineraria seed in 
the latter end of June and Calceolaria towards 
the end of July.— Byfleet. 

Culture of Tree Carnations.—I have 
grown these exoellent winter-flowering plants 
for some time but never with auoh suooess as this 


year, and that by accident. This spring I put 
out In the open ground some year-old plants 
which I thought too poor to bring into the green¬ 
house. They had been wintered in a cold 
frame. I out them down thinking I might get 
some flowers from them in the summer. This 
I did not do as no buds appeared till Ootober; 

I then potted and housed them as an experi¬ 
ment, shaking out all the soil they grew in, as 
worms so abound in our town garden ; I kept 
them syringed overhead for a few days, and 
have been most agreably surprised by possess¬ 
ing fine, stocky, vigorous plants, covered with 
bloom and buds of a size, colour, and substanoe 
wonderfully superior to those from older speci¬ 
mens, and also entirely free from the green-fly 
which so often disfigure them. I think no flower 
is equal to the Carnation for endoranoe 
and appearanoe for button-holes or out flowers 
at this season. 1 have found Zouave (pink- 
flushed scarlet-crimson), Miss Joliffe (pink), 
Alegattere (crimson), Purity (white), and White 
| Swan, the moat satisfactory varieties I hare 
yet grown.—F. M. G. 

Semi -double Primulas. —The semi-double 
varieties, which now may be had in the dif¬ 
ferent colours that Primulas afford, are alike 
enduring in their flowers, and in moat oases the 
plants are freer growers than the double sorts. 
On this aooount they are likely as they get 
more plentiful and better known, to come more 
generally into cultivation. They like keeping 
warm in the winter, similarly to the double sorts, 
with similar treatment in other respects.—I. B. 

2611.— Treatment of Amaryllis Belladonna.- 
If “ Henry" will refer to Gardinum Illustrated, Octo¬ 
ber 8th, p. 415, he will find hie query answered.—B. Addt. 

2481.— Coll boilers—I have fast now re-pltoed % 
ooil boiler which had been In use 30 years. It had nertr 
been driven herd; bnt only ueed for keeping oat seven 
froste from a small greenhouse.— South fleet. 

2688.— Sowing Pansy seed in a greenhouaa- 
Pansies may be sown In the greenhouse any time between 
this and April, and the young plants will flower daring 
the oomlng summer. Sandy loam and leaf-mould In 
equal proportions will eult them. Obtain the seeds from 
some good grower or any good seed-house will supply 
good seed*.—E. H. 

-It Is no uee starting it now. Walt until about tbe 

middle of January ; tbe plants will then bloom In Mav or 
early in June. Sow the beet Belgian or blotched kudo 
in boxes of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and keep the soil 
moist—B.O. R. 

2792.— A greenhouse flue not draw- 
ing.—If the flue inside the greenhouse is no 
larger than the ohlmney outside there is good 
reason for the draught being insufficient, but if 
it is large enough inside it is not so out. The 
4-lnoh bore pipe is not large enough. The 
chimney should always have a space of 9 
inches square when the length of flue is as muoh 
as in your cause ; aft the same time, all the flams 
from the fire ought not to oome ont of the fur- 
naoe door. I should say there is an obstruction 
somewhere in the flue, or yon have net allowed 
a sufficient rise from the fire to the point at 
whioh it leaves the honse. There ahould be a 
rise of 9 inches.— J. C. C. 

2697.—Rotten manure for potting.— If the hone- 
manure is mixed with threo times Its bulk of turfy loam 
fresh out from a common or pasture field, and laid in s 
heap for a few months, when chopped down, the mixture 
will be exoellent for all soft-wooded plants. The sod 
will absorb all the gases which esoape from the dcoaying 
manure.—K. U. 

- From three to six months Is not long 

enough to bring dung into the condition suit¬ 
able for potting purposes. It ought to lay two 
years, and be frequently turned, keeping it 
covered up from heavy rains, so that tbe good¬ 
ness is not washed ont of it. With so many 
concentrated manures at command, we do not, 
however, so much need rotten dune. Many of 
our best market-growers do not keep any on 
the place. They mix some concentrated stimu¬ 
lant with the soil, and feed liberally by means 
Of top-dressings as soon as the pots get full of 
roots. There is really but little necessity to 
trouble about dung for potting.—J. Corn hill. 

2799.— Position for a greenhouse.— 
As I understand your query, you have a spaoo 
6 feet wide, and the projection of the smallest 
kitchen is 12 feet. These proportions are not 
very nnlform ; I therefore question if you will 
like the appearanoe of the honse after it is built. 
If yon decide to build, the house will be better 
suited for Vines or Ferns than for flowering 
plants, owing to the dead wall on eaoh side. I 
must also tell you that the glass In the roof will 
be likely to be broken by the snow falling upon 
i it from the main building.—J. C. 0. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EARLY CABBAGES. 

Will yon please tell me if It is a good plan to 
tie np the leaves of early Cabbages ? I am told 
that is a oommon praotloe with the growers 
around London. Is this so, and how is it done ? 
And will you please to tell me the names of some 
good early kinds, and give me a few hints as 
to their culture ? Spring Cabbage. 

# * # The tying up of the leaves of early Cab¬ 
bages is muoh practised by the London market- 
growers, and is one to be oommended. The 
operation is a simple one, just, in fact, similar 
to that adopted in the oase of Cos Lettuces. 
The soft outer leaves are folded carefully around 
the heart or oentre of the plant, and the whole 
is bound firmly with a withe or piece of bast, as 
shown in the annexed sketch. There are several 
good reasons given by market growers for this 
practice. The oentre being protected from the 
weather, the Cabbages heartsooner by twoor three 
weeks than they otherwise would do, and they 
are more easily handled in gathering and pack¬ 
ing for market. The plan is one that is seldom 
adopted in private gardens, but there can be no 
doubt that it is one that can be recommended, 
inasmuch as there is a gain of a week or two as 
regards outting, and compact little Cabbages are 
always preferable to loose ones, which, more¬ 
over, are apt to get broken, or otherwise injured 
in gathering. To produce early Cabbage the 
seed should be sown in July, and the plants 
should be put out in September or early in 
October in a warm position, in deeply dug and 
well manured ground. The rows should be 


on dlreotly after spawning. This should be done 
as soon as you find the heat in the bed is a little 
on the decrease—say, from 70 degs. to 80 degs. is 
a good time to insert it. Then, if the soil is put 
on and beaten down firm and smooth, it will 
prevent the heat of the bed escaping too rapidly. 
—H. B., Fairlight. 

2788 . — Maahrooms not growing.— 

As your bed has only been made six weeks 
there Is time enough for it still to produoe a 
orop ; but it is very doubtful if you will get 
many Mushrooms from it until the spring, un¬ 
less we get an exceptionally warm winter. All 
you oan do is to keep the bed as warm as pos¬ 
sible by oovering it with a thiok layer of dry hay, 
and to keep the shed as close as you oan. If the 
spawn has run over the bed now properly, and 
you keep it dry all the winter, and about the 
middle of next April give it suffioient warm 
water to moisten all the manure, you will get 
a good orop of Mushrooms as soon as the tem¬ 
perature rises sufficiently to induce them to 
grow.—J. C. O. 

2692.— Drying manure for a Mushroom-bed. 
—Leave the manure In the heap till it is warm ; then turn 
It over, throwing the outside Into the middle ; thatch it 
down with straw, or oover with mats, to keep the rains oil 
between the turnings. The fermentation will dry It, if it 
is covered to keep off the rain. Turn it and mix it every 
two or three days.— E. H. 

2690.— Mushroom growing.— The room should be 
suitable for the growth of Maahrooms. The cause'of 
previous failures, I have no doubt, was the dry atmos¬ 
phere. This should be obviated by a free use of the 
syringe upon the walls and floor twice a-day, If neoeesary. 

Bullfinches. — These destructive birds 
appear to be more numerous here this winter 


quantity destroyed for a meal. I find they 
always manage to find out the Greengage Plum- 
trees in preference to other kinds.—J. Hiam, 

Ashwood Bank. 




Tied. 


about 2 feet 6 inohes apart, the plants 15 inohes 
apart in the rows. Whenever the surfaoe of 
the soil is tolerably dry and the weather not 
frosty the hoe should be kept at work amongst 
them, as it greatly promotes the growth of the 
Cabbage at all times, but especially that of early 
crops. Soakings of liquid-manure at the roots 
in the month of March are very beneficial where 
It oan be obtained—the great object to strive 
after being to induce a quick growth, which 
insures the produoe being tender and well 
flavoured. Few vegetables are better than a 
tender, juicy, and quickly grown young Cab¬ 
bage, and, on the other hand, a slowly grown 
one is generally hard and disagreeable. Three 
good early kinds are as follows—viz., Atkins’ 
Matchless, Early York, and a good stock of the 
Enfield Market—a kind very largely grown by 
the London market gardeners. It is a good 
plan when a really good strain of Cabbage has 
been obtained to grow some for seed every year. 
The produoe can then be relied on to give satis¬ 
faction. _ 

2606 — Muehrooma on manure—The 
manure in question will be of no use for Mush¬ 
rooms next year, as it has already borne a good 
crop of them. It will be exhausted for that 
purpose, but it is suitable manure for either 
kitchen garden or flower borders. Why not 
wheel it out and make up a fresh bed when It 
has done bearing ? And if any lumps of spawn 
are found in it insert them into the new bed.— 
H. B., Fairlight. 

2586.— Soiling a Mushroom-bed.— It is 
not wise to leave a Mushroom-bed a few weeks 
before soiling after the spawn is inserted. If 
there is no danger of the heat of the bed in¬ 
creasing above SO degs. it fa best to put the soil 
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than ever before. Whether it is that we get an 
addition to our native bred birds from abroad 
with other migratory birds, or from the opera 
tion of the Wild Birds’ Preservation Act, is un 
certain. But one thing is certain, if they are not 
reduced in numbers the result must be disas¬ 
trous to fruit* buds this ooming winter. I have 
usually caught a few in trap-oages, but this last 
few weeks 29 have already put themselves 
out of harm’s way by shutting themselves 
up. They soon become tame ana make good 
pets in cages, or handsome fellows for an aviary. 
They are more sensitive to the call of a tame 
bird used as a decoy in the autumn than at any 
other time, and this is before they do any 
damage to fruit-buds, as they are feeding on the 
seeds of the Blackberries. When they have 
finished up these they oommenoe on Privet 
Berries and Dook seed. The bulk of those 
caught have been enticed with the berries of the 
Mountain Ash. They are also fond of Lettuce 
seed and Pansy seed. They also feed on the 
seeds of many other plants and trees, but for 
bait from now to Christmas, Blaokberrles, Privet 
berries, Lettuce, and Pansy seed will be found 
attractive. They are easily oaught with bird¬ 
lime, but it fa a cruel and nasty method. The 
damage that even a pair of these birds will do 
in an hour on fruit-trees is astonishing ; they 
not only pinch off the bloom-buds with their 
massive bills, but they spoil the form of a young 
tree for ever after in many oases. They so 
effectually take out the buds from Gooseberry 
sprays that they look like day-pipe stems stick¬ 
ing out of the bashes. If they were satisfied 
with merely taking off the fruit-buds and 
swallowing them their appetite would soon fall, 
but it is only the tiniest bit from the oentre of 
the bud that they make use of, hence the 


ROSES. 

Two good Roaes.—Prefet Limbourg is a 
beautiful dark crimson Rose, and may be con¬ 
fidently recommended for inclusion among the 
best of its oolour for making an effective display 
in the garden. Although sent out by Mar- 
gottln fils in 1878, this Rose has not yet obtained 
anything like the general cultivation that it 
deserves. It is very vigorous and quickly 
makes a large branching bush, while the flowers 
are well carried on the plant, and are freely pro¬ 
duced both in summer and autumn. The 
variety is, moreover, one of the few dark orim- 
son Roses that makes a really handsome 
standard, only, on account of its branching 
habit ; care must be taken that the head 
does not get broken down by snow in winter. 
Blanche Moreau is so Infinitely the best white 
Moss Rose, that it is incomprehensible why it 
is not more universally grown. Unlike some 
Moss varieties, it makes a handsome plant 
which never falls annually to produoe a profu¬ 
sion of beautifully formed buds, hardly less 
graoeful than those of the common pink sort, 
whose pure white petals are half -hidden by their 
veil of delicate, brown-tinted Moss. In faot, if 
anyone requiring an abundant supply of Moss 
Rose buds were to plant largely these three 
sorts, the common pink, Blanche Moreau, and 
Little Gem—a charming miniature form—no 
other varieties would be found necessary, con¬ 
sidering it is impossible to grow better than 
the best.— The Garden. 

2666.—Pruning Roses.—The time for 
pruning Roses is not yet. The middle or end 
of Maroh will be time enough. Then out all 
weakly shoots, as they will not bear flowers. 
The thinning should be done with a view of 
opening out the heads of the plants; and the 
same rule applies to both dwarfs and standards. 
Shorten baok the flowering wood to from 
4 inohes to 8 inches, aooording to strength and 
variety. As a rule, the finest flowers are pro¬ 
duced by the plants which are out baok pretty 
hard. Always out to a dormant bud.—E. H. 

2690.— Celine Foreetler Rose.— Do not prune this 
Rose now ; but in the spring, just as growth is commenc¬ 
ing, It may be pruned. Cat out any weakly growth it 
may have made, and the strongest shoots may be 
shortened to any desired length.— H. B., Fairlight. 

2698.— Climbing Rose.— If convenient, I think I 
should rather have planted the Rose inside the house. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason why the branch taken in- 
Bide should not succeed. The Qloire de Dijon is a very 
hardy Rose; but in very severe winters a handful of dry 
Fern or some evergreen branches may be laid over the 
main stem, oovering the entrance through the wall.— 
K. H. __ 

Posies. —It fa pleasant to hear that the 
Mushroom bouquet is likely to be superseded, 
and that the old-fashioned poesy or posy— i. e., 
a poem in garden blossoms instead of in words 
—is to be welcomed back with all the honours 
reserved for dear old friends. Time was when 
no visit was complete, no good-bye at the door 
perfect without that last sweet gift from old 
country house gardens, the posy, rich in colour 
and rich in fragrance also. There is no limit 
to the fashioning of the posy as a work of art. 
Unlike the modern bouquet, it need not be 
circular, nor are paper collars or sham lace 
collarettes essentials; all one requires are 
good flowers and fresh green leaves. A hand¬ 
ful of white Pinks, or of Cabbage Roses with 
their own leaves, if well arranged, may make a 
gift worthy of a queen. The same is true of 
Irises, Stocks, or Carnations, Cornflowers, Ixias, 
or Bride Gladiolus with Iris leaves. Hothouse 
flowers are the most acceptable in the dark days 
of this winter time ; but the very name of hot¬ 
house is almost unbearable beneath the sun¬ 
shine of July. Then is the heyday of garden 
flowers, and it is but meet that the old- 
fashioned sweet posies should t!-.en gladden our 
own hearts, as they did those of our grand¬ 
fathers in bygone days.—A. 

2581.—Cold frame In winter.—There are so many 
uses to which a cold frame could be pat In winter, that it 
is diffloult to say what would be best under all circum¬ 
stances. One might like it filled with Violets: another 
might fill it with salading; a third might use it for winter- 
. ing Carnations and Auriculas ; or ,lt might be used for 
I growing early vegetables—such as Potatoes, &c.—E H. 
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GARDEN MOfOGRAfHS. | 

Rmclt ot Competition. 

Our last Mites has not been very good. There 
ere few things of striking oharm among the 
photographs sent. In some oases interesting 
photographs are rendered melees by reason of 
their being so rednoed in sfza that the flowers had 
lost all form and came ont as spots. Others are 
useless to ns from the oommonness of the things 
shown, and some photographs are spoilt through 
haring been taken in an improper light. False 
light spoils many. Photographs of geometrioal 
gardens—one of those sent ns leeks like an oil¬ 
cloth—do not interest ns. In some oases 
the plants oome ont so blaok that it Is perfectly 
impossible to Identify them. Some photo¬ 
graphs are so obsoure that one does not 
know whether one is looking at the top or 
bottom. This remark applies to some that 
seem to hare through the mist a ghostly sugges¬ 
tion of great beanty. The attempt to show 
home, garden, and all in one, and to show 
the flowers also in distant parts, always fails ; 
and among the less pleasant features of gardening 
are avenues of Wellingtonias. 

Frequently photographs fail from a beautiful 
subject not being taken for its own sake, but being 
rather lost In a landscape without the slightest 
interest. In one oaee a hedge of Sweet Peas* 
which so far as we knew has never been done 
before, comes out in a large photograph quite 
obsourely—it is perfectly impossible to see what 
the things are, whereas a small portion of this 
Sweet Pea hedge might have been most instruc¬ 
tive and delightful to our readers, la one case 
a picturesque oottage with many climbers is 
spoilt by a group of people at the doer. Some 
photographs are printed by gaslight on 
bromide paper. This method seems to have 
picturesque qualities, but certainly is not 
auoeesaful in showing the form or tone in 
a garden subject. The interposition of rail¬ 
ings and things of that sort in the fore¬ 
ground sometimes spoils a view. In one oase, 
lines of railings interlacing each other are 
shown in the foreground. “ Trees in snow ” is 
an attractive aubjeot; but one gets tired of it 
In time. Some very pretty Rose-arches were 
lost to us from their over-reduction. A grace¬ 
ful Rose-arch, taken for its own sake, is one of 
the prettiest things one oould have. It is to bo 
regretted that when things are beautiful in 
themselves, they are done in such a small and 
reduoed way that they lose their dignity and 
unity. 

The first prize Is awarded to Mr. R. A. 
Bradley, Field Head, Alderley Edge, for a 
varied number of garden photographs; they 
are small and muoh reduce 1, but their great 
variety entitles them to first place. 

The rest of the photographs only merit the 
separate prizes for each subjeot selected; among 
them, however, was a beautiful photograph of a 
beautiful subject—* the Smoke Bush (Rhus 
Ootinus)—one of the hardy shrubs whloh should 
never be forgotten. 

Prizes are awarded to the following: Mr. Nell 
McKinnon, Spring Hill Ledge, Kllmarntok; 
Mrs. Morland, Crossfield, Bayollffe, Lymm, 
Cheshire ; Mr. Frank Mason Good, Wlnohfield, 
Hants; Mr. J. R. Neve, Oampden, Gloster; 
Revd. W. P. Crawley, Flrle Vioarage, Lewes ; 
Mr. Edward Le Heap Oooksedge, Beyton 
Grange, Bury St. Edmunds; Mias Dryden, 
Canons Ashby, Byfield, Northampton; Lieut.- 
Colonel Kelsall, 23, Waltham-terraoe, Black- 
rook, Dublin. 

The following are commended—viz., Mr. G. 
Rosa Galloway, Monalladh, Inverness, N.B.; 
Mr. B. Rhodes, Gloster; Miss Elizabeth M. 
Laird, 19, Park-road, Southborough, Tunbridge 
Wells; Mr. Arthur Caroenter, Solent Cliff, 
Bournemouth; and Miss Thompson, Plymyard- 


BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

Questions . Qmtrtm end ampere era I n serted In 
ftaainanes frm of charge if sarTwnmdmle foil me the rules 
hers laid dawn fir Msir gutdanes, AU comm uni cations for 
Inser t ion should 6s o Isarly and concisely writie n on one 
elds of its vapor only, and addrsnsd to Ms Ennui o/Gab* 
onram, 87, Southampton-strest, 'ovent-gardon, London. 
Lotion on business should be tout to Ms FusLUHsa. Tht 
worn and address of the snider an required in addition to 
any designation ho stay desire to 6s need in Ms paper. 
When wore Man one query is tent, each should be on a 
separate piece of paper . unanswered queries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind Mat, ai 
QABDsram has to be sent to press eoine time in adeanet of 
date, they oanmot always be replied to in the issue imme 
di a tsl y following the receipt of their oo miamnioations. 

Answers (which, with the saception of such as eannot 
well be classified, will be found in Me difersnt departments) 
should always bear the number and till* placed against Ms 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit , 
Ms corre s pondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely Mat several answers to Me 
same question may qften be very usefiti, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their saperi- 
sms is gained* Corre s pondents who refer to articles inserted 
in QAmsmmre should mention Me mem b e r in which (hey 
appeared. 

2888. — Growing Calceolarias. — Will someone 
kindly inform me the best way to grow Calceolarias, of 
both nerbsoeous and shrubby kinds 1 —Chaddbrtoh. 

2j 3i.—Manure for outside Vine-borders.— 
Whal is the best manors for Vine-borders (outside), and 
when is the beet time to put it on ?—J. A H. J., N. Devon. 

2886.— Melons and Ononmbers in cold frames. 
—Will someone kindly inform me the beet way of manag¬ 
ing these in cold frame# in the summer 7 —White Lkch 
Gabdbhs. 

2636— Culture of Gloxinias from bulbs—I 
should be glad if someone would kindly give me some in- 
formation oonoerning the culture of Gloxinias from bulbs 1 
—0. E. B. 

2837.— Early French Beans.— Will someone kindly 
irform ms the oeet early French Btan (dweaf) for green¬ 
house culture ? It Perkins' Early Warwickshire a good 
cropper ?—8 auu. 

2833 —Destroying Couch Grass.—Oea anyone 
kindly tell me how to destroy this Qraee in my garden ? I 
have tried oonstant hand-picking; but I cannot get rid of 
it— F. Eastwood. 

2839. — Culture of the Amazon Lily (Euoharli 
amizanioa) —Will someone kindly tell me how to manege 
these plants? I have some of them In a good stove-heat; 
but they do not do well.—F. G , Bromley. 

2840. — Chrysanthemums In pots.—Will 

tome reader c f Gabdbniko kindly U form me it 1 oen grow 
Chrysanthemums well in small pots, and give me a few 
hints on their oulture ?—A Rbadkb op Gardiriso. 

2841. — Making paths of tar and ashes.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the proper way to make paths of 
tar and ashes—how lor g the tar has to boil, and how long 
it takes to dry before it oan be walked on ?—Amatiur. 

2842. — A tiresome garden weed.— I am very 
muoh troubled in my garden with a ipeotes of Buttercup, 
which throws out layers like the Straw berry-plant, and 
spreads very quickly both In the border and the footpath. 
How oan I destroy it?—T. Eastwood. 

2843. — Cape Everlastings. — I should be muoh 
obliged if anyone would tell me how to treat white Gape 
Everlastings to keep them open. In front of a firs they 
opened out beautifally; but when removed and put In 
the vases they closed up •gain.—M. M. 

2844. — Pruning a Clematis montana.— I should 
like to know if I am likely to have any bloisom on my 
plant of this In the ipring. The gardener has rat off all 
the groups of buds, leaves, and tendrils, and left nothing 
on but bare rods, and It has never been so pruned before. 
—Maud. 

2346.— Destroying woodlice.— I am very muoh 
plagued with woodlice In my vinery and Muihroom* 
house. I have cleared out the latter, and, before making 
up new beds, I should be very gratefal it someone would 
kindly tell me the best means to sdopt to destroy them.— 
M. N, Cheshire. 

2846. — Worms In a Grass plot —Is there any sure 
way of eradicating worms in a Grass plot ? My tutf was 
laid down November, 1886, and a quantity of the beet lawn 
#*ed town latt spring; yet now it is nearly bare, and 
covered with worm c wts, which, I presume, is the oauco 
of the poor result.—B. J. 

2847. -Treatment of a white Hydrangea —I 
have a white Hydrangea—Thomas Hogg—whloh has been 
shedding its leaves ever since 1 have had It (about three 
months) I was told it was starved, so I rejrottod it; but 
oan see no Improvement in the plant, what should be 
done in this cieeT-L N. H, 

2848. — Management of young Freeelas. —I 
rowed come seeds of the Freeela refracts alba and Lelcht- 
ltnl in the beginning of June, starting them on a hotbed. 
These have now grown to about S inches in height, and 
seem rather orowdrd In the pots. Would someone kindly 
tell me wbet thould be done to them ?—L. N. H* 

2849. — Treatment of Tea Roeea.—I bought some 
Tea Koeee in pots about five week einoe, which I have 
placed In a odd frame for the winter. I shall be glad to 
know when they ought to be re-potted, and in what size 
pots. They are now in 7-lnoh and 8-lnoh ones. Also, 
what manure Is best to mix with a loamy soil for them ?— 
T. B. 

2860. — Unhealthy Chrysanthemums.— I have 
grown Chrysanthemums two years in small pots; they 
appear fairly strong until taken Indoors to flower, then 
the leevee turn brown from the bottom upwards, and they 

S et covered with green-fly, and then the reel of the buds 
o not open ; others, on pressing them, are soft to the 
touoh, and all cf a pulp. I water with weak cow-manure- 
water; they are In e sitting-room bow-window, and have 
air as often as possible. What It best to be done ?— 
Failure. 


2851. — Mushroom culture.— Will Mr. Hobday, os 
some other reader of Gabdihimo, kindly rive me some 
general hints on Mushroom oulture? My beds were 
spawned at the end of September, and 1 see no signs of 
produoe yet. Would it be advisable to water them with 
tepid water from 70 degs. to 80 degs. of heat ? -G. H. 
Hcscombi. 

2852. -Ooal-tarrlng a garden wall.— I am thinkirg 
of coal-tarring my kltohen garden wall, believing it wiu 
attract and retain heat better than the care bricks. 1 in- 
tend trait log fruit-trees and Go i rant-bushes toil Does 
anyone know cf any objsotton to the tarring of the wall as 
regards the good or 111 effects it might have on the fruit- 
trees ?— Navt. 

2863 — Potatoes for show.— Would someone ex¬ 
perienced kindly give me the na m es of the three best 
Potatoes for show, as I would like to oompete In the 
coming year? Would 80 Indies between the rows, and 
30 lnohes from set to set, be sufficient room for them, and 
is stable-manure or byre (that Is, cow) manure the bestI— 
White Ihch Gabdknb. 

2854 —Tomato growing.— I have some omato- 
plaots, whloh have done bearing, but are still in a healthy 
condition, and are likely to remain so till the end of Jana- 
ary. Would they start into fresh growth as the spriag 
adranoee, and by the application ot manors bear e ssooad 
orop or not ? Tney are la e cold greenhouse in Guernsey, 
ana buehy up to the wires.— Sami a. 

2855 —Raining L. ip&gerlaa from seed.—I have 
some Lapegsria seed wnioh I obtained this year, both of 
alba and ronea ; the seed seems quite good. I should feel 
obliged if any reader of Gabomlno will kindly tell me ho* 
and when to sow the seed, and what heat is required to 
ensure its growing, and how long it will be Delore it 
germinates Oabtlc. 

2856 —Forcing Lily of the Valley.— I should teal 
obliged if any praotloal grower would kindly let me know 
-if there is any method known for forcing Lily cf the Valley 
in the bed where it is growing, and if not, would It be e 
good plan to lift large dumps and plaoe them on a holbed- 
stae flowers are wanted for ratting—also If they s h ould 
be kept darkened ?—Iaisu Gardbheb. 

2857. — BoUflnches and Gooaeberry-boahea- 
Theee birds ate doing a deal cf misohief by ploting 11 m 
buds out of the bushes. I cannot very well net all the 
bushes, and It would be rather expensive to do so. I shall 
be obliged if anyone oan tell me of a remedy that will pre¬ 
vent these birds practising their destructive habits? I do 
not like to kill them.—W. H. Tollby. 

2858. — Chrysanthemums tor successions! 
flowering.—Will some reader of Gaedmiho kindly give 
me the names of 12 of the best kinds of Chrysanthemum! 
for snooesdonal flowevlng io a greenhouse from November 
to January ? When ought I to strike ratting* to procure 
flowers at the times above msniioned ? I may stats that 
the greenhouse Is heated with hot-water pipes.—J. E. 

2859. — Training Rosas on old telegraph wires. 
—Being desirous of training a few Roses over my houe* 
without driving nails into the wall, I should be glad to 
know if there would be any danger from lightning in 
unlng old telegraph wires from the rain-spout down Into 
the open ground ? Height 28 feet If not advisable to on 
able, what oould I beet substitute ?— Block Siosalmah. 

2860. — Culture of Oxallses.— Will someone Madly 
Inform me the best time to procure and plant Onuses, 
and the names of about three of the beet varieties? 1 
have florlbunda rosea. I should be glad of as muoh in¬ 
formation od the subfsot as oan be given me. I sen 
also give them any glass accommodation they may «■ 
quire. I want them for rock work next season.—Ox alb. 

2861. -Hardy kinds of Chrysanthemum*.-! 
shall be glad If someone will kindly give me the names of 
about two dozen of the beet kinds of Chrysanthe m u m * 
that oan be managed In oold frames, as I have no heat I 
have plenty of the common white, but s hould like a bettor 
sort sod some ooloured ones, amongst them a few early 
ones. And what is the best time to get the slipping# 1- 
Akatbub. 

2862 . —Pruning Clematis Jackman!.— i 

some Clematis of the Jaokmanl section. I was not tnn 
when ordering thi m that they required pruning. I wsst 
to know what will be the oonaequenoe if they are not oat 
down, as I want them to grow very tall, from 16 feet w 
20 feet la height, to oover a wire arch in the open andis 
high wall In a greenhouse, not heated. If they will not 
do, what else oan I try 1—Clematis. 

2563 —Decayed tan for manure.—I hav e netted 
in Gakdbnxho many questions, and also answers, rsspsos- 
Ing the value of the above as a manure. I use lnmy 
smell vegetable garden tan for the walks. Is makto » 
good, dry path, and kills all the weeds for two jeers. » 
Is by that time trodden into mould, when I rs-pleoe hl 
Will the old material have any manuilal properties lew 
then, and for what would It be useful ?—J. B. 

2864. -Forcing Muecat of Alexandria Vlnas* 
—I have a house, 20 feet long by 14 feet wide, with same 
pipes running round it and a ooll cf pipe in the <**»**’ 
ft is planted with eight canes of the Miuczt of Alexandria 
Vine. The roots are inside the house, which is *P*b- 
roofed. What heat should I start the house el, a nd oea j 
begin forcing at onoe? The Vine canes art well rlpeow 
up. The house faces south-east.—T. V. J. 

2865. — Treatment of Llllum aoratum.— 
spring I had some bulbs of Llllum auratum given me, **j 
after blooming well in the ground, I potted them up,M® 
watered them regalarly until they died down. 1 
have got them on a shelf, excluded from frost. Sbouwj 
oontinue to water them; or what treatment should tnsy 
reeelve? Ths balbs were smaller when potted up 
when given to me; but they hal plenty of iojI#.—A W"* 
start Rbadbr. 

2806. - Unhealthy Gardenias. -Will 
kindly toll me what is the matter with my Getdem* 
plant? The buds get up a good size, and thes 
brown and fog off. and the leaves alio turn a lign*» 
alokly odour. Thle is the second time the P 1 *®' 
shown great promise, but eaoh time gone off is ve 
manner. The plant is kepi In a etove-house> ■» 

70 degs to 80 dags. < f heat In the daytime and 65 aeff*. 
night. My gardener tolls me he eannot eoeoust V* 
BtophanoUs and Begonias are doing well end sbo*M m 
bloom in the same house.— F/ G , Bromley . 
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1867.— Treatment of Vinee.— Win yon kindly fa. 
form me how to treat my Vlnea 1 I here not pruned them 
yet. I examined the border leet week, end found the 
roots were in a very bed condition. When the fruit wm 
marly ripe this year, I found It began to shrivel up. 
What wee the reason of this t Iim also having mv hot* 
boose conversed into a vinery, and should feel grateinl for 
a little Information as to the treatment, pruning cf the 
Tines, &c.—C larics 8. 

2868 —Planting of roadside banks.— I have out 
a carriage road, which is also a public footpath, through 
a bank in the lower green sand, running nearly due north 
and south. For the molt part the soil Is sandy; in places 
there 1s gravel; in others tenaoious olay or brlok earth. 
The sides of the road are steep. I want to olothe these 
banks as quickly as possible with some sort of growth 
that will look well aud tidy, and take oars of itself, and 
bold the soU together. What had 1 best do?-F. R. C. 8. 

2869 —Making a hotbed.— I have a email lean-to 
greenhouse, 12 feet long, with a single flow and return 
4-In oh hot-water pipe at the back of the hoosa, heated by 
a No 1 Loughborough boiler; the pipes run one over the 
other. I want to make over the pipes nearest the boiler 
a hotbed about 6 feet long by 2 feet wide in which to 
grow Oneumbers and Tomatoes. WU1 any reader of Gar- 
smnra kindly teU me the best way to oonatruot the bed, 
and whether the hsst from the pipes would be sufficient 
to maintain a good bottom-heat without the aid cf fer¬ 
menting material, and how deep should the bed be?— 
Pbovo. 

2870 —Planting underwood.— Having a screen to 
plant fa order to shut out uoelghUy objeots, I am anxious 
so be aisured what kind of trees are most likely to grow 
tbs quickest. The situation Is shaded with Beeoh-trees 
somewhat; still, there are openings where I thought of 
planting the Monterey Ovpreee (Oupressue maorooarpa) 
and Lambert's English Tew; or would Limes suooeed 
olose to the boundary ? Also, would evergreen Oaks suit; 
or is it best to rely on the common aud Portugal Laurel, 
Aoouba, bo.? Anything quiok of growth being most 
needed. The place is weU prepared for planting.— Jack, 
Somerset 

2871.— Hardiness or the African Ll’y (Agapan- 
thus umbellatus) —Last spring I had one of these floe old 
plants so pot-bound that it split the pot fa half. 1 turned 
it out, end with a spade divided it into four parts, and 
planted them fa an open border. They made good 
growth in tha summer; bat only one of them threw up a 
flower-spike, and that very Ute Toe first week In Ooto- 
ber I potted up two, and put them In a cool house, aud, 
putting some leaves on the crowns of the othen, 1 have 
left fa the ground for the winter, by way of experiment 
Now oan anyone tell me if they are likely to live through 
the winter?—W. H. Tolliy. 

2872 -Unfruitful Pear-trees.— The baok of my 
garden wall, about 10 feet high, facing nearly due north, 
la planted with Pear-trees. They are now nearly 40 yean 
ata; but for the greater part of that time have borne 
scarcely any frail The kinds are Jargonelle, Marie 
Louise, Winter Nells, Swan’s Egg, and two kinds which 1 
do not know. Tbs strength of the trees seems to be ex¬ 
pended fa making a orowd of long shoots at the top of the 
wall. At various times they have been root pruned, the 
upper bnnohee lopped, Ac ; bat with no result as regards 
fruit bearing. 1 should say that tha border is about 7 feet 
wide, with olay subsoil, and is annually cropped with 
Potatoes. Would It be advisable to teke them away, and 
what would be best to re-place them with ?— Chbstbr. 

2873.—Fasciculated growth of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Phloxes.—Will someone kindly say what 
It tbs cause of Chrysanthemum suckers sometimes grow¬ 
ing In a mass of tiny shoots—fasciculated growth ? Madms. 
Dwgraogsand G. Wermlg very cf leu snow this growth, 
and have It whether kept In pots or planted out. A young 
plant so affected early in tha year neither grows nor flowers 
satisfactorily. Tbs blooming of my plant of Chevalier 
Damage has beea quite spoiled by II; but mo«t of the 
other sorts, snob as Ladv Belborne, Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
Scour Melanie, Isidore Far* 1 , Ac., ere quite free. I have 
some plants of hetbsceouePnloxes that have done nothing 
this year, all the vigour seems to have gone Into this 
useless mats Ths soilhere—near the sea—is mostly sandy ; 
iMa, mixed with old manure and soot, has been used for 
the Chrysanthemums; the Phloxes are in a mixture of 
marl with the ordinary soiL—A. B. 

2874 — Dwarf Chrysanthemums. — Would 
**B. C R." kindly infoim me If the list of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums given by him in Gardening. Nov. 26th, p. 619, 
aro ell dwarf growing kinds? I would like to have the 
six named, if they are such. If not, would "B. 0. R” 
kindly give the names of six dwarf sorts, as I, like many 
others, having only a email greenhouse, like, when they 
are fa flower, to transfer theminto the front room window ? 
ishould like them ebout 2 feet In height, inoludlog the 
pot. I have one and a-half doaen Chrysanthemums; but 
I have only got two of them to flower, and then only one 
flower on each plant. The othen have grown well, but 
show no sign of flowers. Half-a-docen of them are named 
sorts, and include Mount Etna, Julia Lagravdre, Bis- 
marok, Attraction, and Venus. I have not seen these 
notioed fa Gardening. The other one, Prinoees Teck, 
Is mentlooed by “ J. 0., Byfleet ” As I Intend to do away 
with the lot and make * new start, would 11 B. 0. R.” 
kindly inform me before doing so if any of the kinds named 
would be cf any use to me to keep? What is meant by 
Incurved varieties end Japanese ; also, what sections do 
ths six named by " B C. R.” belong to ?—M G. 


2876 —Insects In Marguerite leaves.— Ths leaves 
of my Marguerites, and those of a neighbour’s have been 
infested with some spades of leaf-tnfaing larvra. I enclose 
some specimens of leaves with ths grub visible beneath the 
skin. Would you kindly till me what they are, and how 
t) destroy or prevent the pest?—Rav. T. N. Hart-Smith. 

[The leave* are attacked by the Marguerite Daisy Fly 
(Phytomyza affinis), and the only remedy seems to be to 
pinch the leaves wherever the ravages are seen, and so 
destroy the insect. The worst of the infested leaves should 
be picked off and burnt.] 

2877. —Propagating Walnut - trees.— Will you 
please to tell how Walnut-trees are propagated— whether 
by grafting or budding, or how?—W. H. B. 

[Walnuts oan be easily raised from the nuts sown in 
beds when ripe, or in the spring. They do best in deep, 
loamy soil. The choicest kinds can be budded or grafted 
on strong, healthy stocks of the common varieties.] 

2878. —Chrysanthemums for show.—Would you 
oblige me by stating in Gardening how many plants or 
pots of Chrysanthemums of mixed sorts I must send for 
oompetition at a Chrysanthemum show?-A. Nottingham 

[The number of plants sent, of course, must entirely 
depend on the wording of the schedule—ths numbers re¬ 
quired in each class are always stated ; but, if you wish 
to compete in a class for a collection of plants of which the 
number is not fixed, then you can send as many as you 
think will form an effective group.] 

2879 —Treatment of the greenhouse B room.— 
Will you please to tell me the proper name of this plant 
and how to treat it? Mine has been taken from one green¬ 
house to another, and it haa been shifted into another pot; 
but water it as I will, it will feds aud shed its leaves.— 
8. R 

[The plant referred to is, no doubt, the evergreen 
Laburnum(Cytisutracemoeu»). The feet of the plant in 
question having been recently fresh potted, and then 
heavily watered, is quite sufficient to account for its 
failure to thrive. The soil should only be kept moderately 
moist until the roots have taken good hold of it, and »t 
should not have been re-potted at all at this season of the 
year. The only thing to do now is to keep it in a cool 
place in the greenhouse, and , os before said, only give 
enough water to keep the soil moderately moist. It may 
then recover. There is a good article on the culture of this 
plant in Garduous, Nov. 19th, p. 501, to which reference 
should be made.] 

2880 —Outdoor Vine growing.— I took a house 
this last summer with a very old Vine growing on the baok 
wall outof doova. It was, however, well covered with 
fruit, but it did not ripen. It gets the sun all day. Will 
you please to tell me wbat I am to do with it? 
Amateur. 

[Renovate the border in which the Vine is growing by 
taking out down to the roots the old, exhausted soil and 
re-placing it with some fresh, turfy loam, broken bones, 
and old mortar rubbish ; then cut back some of the old 
branches nearly to their bases. This will induce the for¬ 
mation of strong young rods next season, which should be 
trained in thinly and should, if well ripened, produce 
good jruit in the following season. By following this plan 
out the old Vine will be gradually furnished throughout 


To the following queries britf editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to qffer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

2875 —Potting T.lli nm fturatum . —Will you kindly 
tell me when is the right time to pot this Lily.—A Reader 
or Gardening. 

[The proper time to pot this Lily is immediately ths 
stems have died down after Jlowering, because the bulbs 
then begin to immediately form new roots, and their after 

disturbance is decidedly bad practice, and <4 —.* 

many failures.) 

• D itizea by 1 


with vigorous young growth.] 

Fernery with a north aspect.—I have 
lean-so greenhouse feeing south. Will you kindly tell me 
whether a fernery at tha back of It will grow Maiden-hair 
Ferns? It will get about one hour’s sun fa the morning, and 
one fa the evening. My wleh it to have a moderate supply of 
Fern fronds in winter and summer. The slat of the fernery 
is 8 feet by 6 feet. How many rows of 4-inoh piping will 
it take to heat it, and what temperature will be required 
to be kept up fa winter and the summer ?— An Amatbub. 

[The position described should do very well for Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns. Two rows of 4 inch piping right round the 
structure should heat it sufficiently, and the temperature 
should be from 50 degs. to 55 degs. in the winter and from 
70 degs. to 80 degs. in the summer, with plenty of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture and sufficient top ventilation to ensure the 
growth of the Ferns being hardy and, therefore, suitable 
for cutting from.] 

2882.— Watering Malden-hair Ferns over¬ 
head.—'"J- G.,” In his most Interesting article on 
Maiden-hair Ferns, fa Gardening, Nov. 28th, page 626, 
omits one point whioh Is much debated hare: is it well to 
water them over ths fronds?-(aJ, when growing; (b), 
when at reel—F. F. 

[In a general sense, it is better not to water these Ferns 
overhead; the requisite atmospheric moisture should be 
supplied by damping beneath the stages and between the 
plants. When so treated the fronds are of a firmer tex¬ 
ture than when the plants are syringed overhead.] 

—Treatment of a Cherry-tree —I have 
large standard Cherry-tree fa a annoy position fa my 
garden. There was plenty of fruit on the tree leal year, 
bat they did not get any larger than a Pea. Will you please 
to say what I am to do with it ? -Amateur 
[Probably the Cherry-tree in question is a worthless 
kind; if so, the best thing to do trill be to destroy it and 
plant a young one cf some good kind—a White Heart or 
Morello; the latter kind bears excellently as a standard. 
Do not plant in the same place as tbs old tree now 
occupies, out in another sunny spot in the garden, and 
the ground should be tsell and deeply dug before planting.' 

2884 —Leggy and weak Pelargoniums— I have 
sime late-struck cuttings cf bedding Pelargoniums ; some 
of them are getting very leggy and have long stems to 
the leaves. They are In a window, no fire is used in 
the room; a young, large flowered Pelargonium le also In 
the same state, the lasf-etema not appearing to have 
strength to sustain the leaves. I water them oeo« a-week 
with weak cow-manure-water. Oan you give me aoy 
adviOS l — PKLARGON ium. 

[The probable cause of the long and drawn appearance 
cf the leaves on the Pelargoniums is that the application 
of liquid-manure once a-week now induces a feeble 
growth, and the light is insufficient now to harden it. 
Discontinue the use cf the stimulant, and only give just 
, sufficient clear water to keep the shoots from shrivelling, 
e of This will give the plants rest, and in the spring, if kept 
\ safe from frost, they urill start freely into growth again,] 


2885.—Greenhouse plants.—It • Geranium a green* 
home plant?—J oseph Birrs. 

[The majority of the CranesbUls (Geraniums) are 
hardy plants. There are some, however, that require pro¬ 
tection in the winter , and, therefore, they may certainly 
be called greenhouse plants.] 

_.—Improving growth of Lillee of the 

Valley.—My Lillee of the Valley were numerous last 
season; hot they produced very small spikes of flowers. 
What should I do to improve them? They dooupy aoorner 
between a west and north wall.—J. A. H. J., North Devon. 

[The best plan wiU be to well top-dress the beds now urith 
some hair-decayed stable-manure. This will be washed 
down to the roots by the winter's rains, and will greatly 
benefit the plants. Soakings of liquid-manure in the 
spring will also be beneficial. Next year, as soon as the 
foliage has died down in the autumn, the best plan will 
be to lift all the roots up, and to re-plant the strongest and, 
best of the crowns in some good, well-tilled, and manured 
land.] 

—Heating a greenhouse.- 1 have a green¬ 
house, heated by a oemmon stove, fa whioh 1 burn 
small ooal. It Is fixed under one end of the green¬ 
house, and 6-faoh glased pipes are need as a flue from It; 
this runs along one side ana one sod of it, and then out at 
the top of the greenhouse. It has s 12-inoh rise from the 
stove to the ommoey. It has been set four weeks and has 
been suooeesful Mil of late; the smoke will not now draw 
along the pipes, whioh have gone very wet inside es 
though fall of steam Oan you tell me the cause, and 
how I could cure it ?—Teddy. 

[As the flue answered well for the first week or two, the 
probability is that the pipes have become stopped up in 
some way, or the chimney w not sufficiently high to create 
a good draught. Are the joints of the pipes soundly 
made?—because, if they are not, that, also, would cause 
the fire to draw badly. Anyway, it would be a good plan 
to have the flue thoroughly cleaned out and the chimney 
lengthened.] 

2888.— Liquid manure for Ferne.-Can I use 
Clay’s Fertiliser for stimulating Ferns, especially Maiden¬ 
hairs ?—Inquirer, 

[The manure in question is an excellent one for almost 
any plant, and, no doubt, would be beneficial to Ferns, if 
ears be taken to apply it in moderation. Another excel¬ 
lent stimulant for Ferns is weak, dear eow or sheep- 
manure-water. It is not a good plan to use manure- 
water for Ferns until the pots in which they are growing 
have become full of roots.] 

_i.—Pruning trait-trees.—I have newly planted a 

few dwarf-trained Apple and Pram-trees on a wall: they 
have from five to eight shoots esoh, about a yard fa length 
each Should I out these, baok or leave them alone?— 
J. D. Dankbeu). 

[Cut back but little ; but noil in ths shoots thinly to the 
wall in whatever form it is intended to train them. This 
should not, however, be done until the ground around the 
newly-planted trees has settled firmly down to avoid any 
danger of " hanging ” thews up.] 

2800.— Qraveljon slate staging.— Is It an improve- 
men! to put small clean gravel, about the Bias of a Pea, on to 
the top of elate eteglng In a greenhouse? I have It fa the stove 
house; hut I sm uncertain if it is a good plan to do the 
seme lu the greenhouse—the gravtl gives a uloe appearanoe- 
J. Gray, Uddingitone. 

[A covering of fine gravel over the staging is a very good 
plan to adopt, especially for such plants as Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Cyclamens, <L-c., as it supplies a cool moist¬ 
ure to their roots and saves labour in watering, as the 
plants do not dry so quickly.] 

2891. — Pruning Gooseberry bnehes and 
Laurels- What is the best time to prune Gooseberry 
buebee, and to out baok Laurels tbat have become ragged ? 
—J. A. D. J., North Devon. 

[Gooseberries can be pruned either in the autumn, as 
soon as the leaves are off the bushes, or in the spring, early 
in the month cf March. Some growers prefer the latter 
time, at they can then allow for the ravages of birds that 
sometimes destroy many buds during the winter. Cut 
back Laurels in September and October, or in the spring, 
just after new growth has commenced.] 

2892 —Sowing Rhododendrons and Larches. 
—Will you kindly tell me when is the right time and the 
right way to sow Rhododendron and Larch seeds?— 
Rho dodeedroh. 

[Sew the Rhododendron teede early in spring in shallow 
pans in fine, sandy, peat soil, place them in a cool, moist 
frame until the seed germinates and the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, when they should be pricked off 
into similar soU, and be gradually inured to sun and air. 
Sow the Larch seeds early in April in a moist soil, cover¬ 
ing them slightly; if a frame or handlight can be set over 
t hem all the better.] 

2893 —Protecting winter Oherr lee (Physalls Aiks 
kengi).—Will you please tell me if these plante require 
protection during the winter months? 1 sowed some in 
the Epilog, whioh oanoe up and flowertd somewhat in¬ 
differently, aud I »m told they will oome up sgafa in the 
spring—Is it so?—T B 

[This plant is quite hardy, and does not need any pro¬ 
tection sn the winter. It is, however, ae well to plant it 
in a sunny and sheltered spot in tAe gat don. They will 
come up again next season.] 

_ . i.—Pruning Apple grafts.—I grafted an Apple- 
tree in the spring with four grafts; they have grown 3 feet 
in length each. Should they be out baok now?—H. Cox. 

[The grafts may be shortened back a little now, taking 
care in so doing not to loosen them at the point of union 
with the stock, and also bearing in mind the form the tree 
so grafted is Intended to take m the future.] 

2895 —Position of a greenhouee.— I am about 
erecting a span-roofed greenhouse or coneervatory. Will 
facing north and south, or would east and west, be the 
heat for conservatory plants, or is it immaterial whioh ?— 
F. W. W. 

[It is a matter of little moment which points of the com¬ 
pass the proposed greenhouse faces. Some, however, pre¬ 
fer an east and west aspect because the sun then shines on 
I the house all day long. With good management equally 
I ag good results oan be obtain*! om my as another.] 
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2896. — Fronds of Harefefoot Fern dying ofL— 
The eneloeed frond li off • Hare’s-foot Fern which I have 
had In a sitting-room (no gas burnt) since Hay. Now the 
fronds are all turning Drown, like the one 1 enclose. It is 
in a fairly light place, and I do not think it is overwatered. 
Would you be so kind as to tell me the reason, and if 1 can 
prevent it 1—M. 0. C. 

[The Ilartfs-foot Fern is deciduous—that is, loser tie 
fronds at this time, so that there is nothing wrong with 
your plant ; it is only naturally going to rest for the 
winter. During that season it will only require sufficient 
water at the roots to keep the soil just moderately moist, 
and it must be kept safe from Jrost.) 

2897. — Mexican Orange Flower (Gfaoiaya teraata). 
—Will you be kinl enough to tell me what is the matter 
with the leavee of this plant, the leaves of whloh are all 
turning like the one enolosed ? I bought it of a nursery¬ 
man, who told me it would bear a beautiful flower; but I 
have had it some time- six months—and it shows no sign 
of flowering yet. It is kept in a oool greenhouse. Does 
it require any speoial treatment ? We have a good deal 
of mild rain down here (Falmouth). Would it be well to 
stand the plant outside sometimes, and is it worth keep¬ 
ing?— Alich. 

[The leaves sent were infested with red spider, the 
result , no doubt, of the hot and dry summer we have had 
this year. It should have been freely syringed during 
the summer. It is a well nigh hardy plant, and should 
be quite so ai Falmouth , and it would be well to try it 
planted out in good soil in a sheltered position in the oven 
air, or in the cold greenhouse. It bears most beautiful 
flowers, which are produced in great profusion from an 
established plant. The treatment that suits any other 
nearly hardy evergreen shrub t oUl answer well for if.] 

2898. —Flue-sweepings for a garden.— Are flue- 
sweepings as good as manure for gardens, as 1 have two 
large boilers whloh 1 have cleaned out twice a-yearl—H. 
Cox. 

[The ashes and soot swept out of boiler flues can be 
applied with advantage as a top-dressing to land at this 
season of the year, and they are also very useful to 
sprinkle between Lettuce and Cabbage-plants tn the 
spring to prevent the ravages of slugs. The sweepings 
should be kept in a perfectly dry state until they are 
u red.] 

2899. - Wintering Leslies.-Will Halt. Bramble 
plcaee to tell me what temperature and treatment these 
Orohids should be kept at during the winter months ?— 
Orchid. 

[The Lcelias should be kept in a temperature of about 
U5 degs. to 50 degs. during winter. The flowering plants 
should be watered moderately ; but those neither flowering 
nor growing should have only just sufficient water to keep 
their bulbs from shrivelling. The plants, if now at rest, 
will commence to grow in the spring.— M. B.l 

2900. — Cyclamen leavee curling.— I housed my 
Cyolamene in October, and have been keeping the hone# 
at about 50 degs. of heat sinee. They are near the glase, 
and I water them moderately. However, the leave* ourl 
and oome deformed. They were badly attsoked with 
green fly in the summer. Would this bs likely to oause 
it? I have fumigated them with Tobaoco, So.—W. J. S. 

[No doubt the cause of the Cyclamen leaves becoming 
curled is to be attributed to an attack of green-fly in the 
summer. This plant suffers greatly if this is allowed to 
take place, and \t rarely recovers from a bad attack. The 
best plan is to dip the plants in a mixture qf Tobacco and 
soap-water occasionally in the early stages qf their growth, 
wluther green-fly is visible or not, and also fumigate 
occasionally, as, in the case <f the plants in question, 
prevention is decidedly better than cure.) 


UNANSWERED QUERY. 

1844.—Destroying wild Mint.— Can anyooe kindly 
tell me wbat is the best way of getting rid of wild Mint, 
growing In my garden under the Gooseberry-bushes ?— 

j. a _ 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FBU1T. 

Naming plants,— Persons who wish plants to bs 
named should send good specimens properly packed. Bp 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name mors 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties qf florists' flowers, such as Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Aealea s , as these eon only be correctly named by 
m specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

Names Of plants.— B. L .—Choroaema varium.- 

A. H .—Not a Staohopea, but a species of Gongora.- 

P. L .—Aoaola lineata.- M. Talbot .—Deciduous Cypress 

(Oupreieus diatioha).- J. W. IF. —Not Faifuglum 

grande, but probably Saxifrage ciliata, a hardy plant— 

Hanley .—Specimen completely smashed.- Stonehowe. 

—8, Ao Ixora, probably I. Bandhuooa; 4, Rondeletia 

S eolosa.- Romeo —1, Nootka Sound Arbor-Vitn (Thuja 

loata); 2, A form of Auouba; 8, Bhotan Pine (Plnua 

exoelia); 4, Apparently a variety of Furie (Ulex).- 

V. F. Watt —Oyrtomium faloatum.- Roxburgh —Sweet 

Marjoram (Origanum marjorana). 

Names of fruit.—A. B, G.— Apple, Striped Beefing. 

- Robert Wingate-—Fear, Winter Nelia; Apple. Olay- 

gate Pearmaln.- Vegetarian.— Apple, Fearn’s Pippin. 

- F. A . N., Jersey —Pears: 1, Calebaeee Box; 2, 

Durondeau; 8, Uvedales St. Germain ; 4, Beurrd Ranoe. 

- E. C. 0.—Applet, not reoognieed.- J. C. M. B .— 

Apple, Winter Hawthornden.- T. A—Apple, Winter 

Hawthornden.- Woodlands —Pears too rotten to reoog- 

niie.- H. E. Jacobs.— Apples: 3, Calville Blanohe; 

1, 2, and 4 next week. 


TO OOBRBSPONDBNTB. 

IPs should be t/lad if readers would reme mb er that we da 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot wndertnhi to 
forward letters to correspondents. 

T. V. J .—Pear stocks for grafting oan bs procured at 

most fruit-tree nurseries.- T. C.—Please send a bloom 

and shoot of the Camellia that flowers for so long, and wa 
may be able to toll you its name. 
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QUERIES. 

2901. —Candy far bees— Can any reader of Ginn*- 
rare kindly tell me bow to make the oandy for feeding bees 
lu the winter, end also bow to form it into hard blocks I— 
Anxious. 

2902. — Food for bees.—Will “8. 8. G." kindly in- 
form me the proper mode of preparing the oandy oake for 
feeding bees, and how to fasten In the frames, and where 
to insett it in the hive?—8. R. 

REPLY. 

2757. — Cottager '0 hive.— If “ W. H. G.” 
has not assn a bar-frame hive he will not suc¬ 
ceed In making one oorreotiy. I would advise 
him to purchase one first, and then he oan make 
as many as he wishes afterwards. They are not 
expensive, and may be had at prioss varying 
from 6s. upwards. However, if he wishes to 
try his hand at making one, I give him the 
measurement of the standard-size bar-frame hive, 
as follows: It comprises a square box, made of 
Inoh timber, the inside measurement of which is 
16 inches long, 14} inohes wide, and 9} inches 
deep. It oontains twelve frame*, made of £ by 
i-inoh strips, and the outeide measurements of 
them Is 14 inches long by 8} inches deep. The 
top bar of the frame is £ inoh longer ateaoh end 
than the bottom bar, so as to rest on a } inoh 
groove, oat ont ef the top part of the two sides 
of the hive, and the frame# thus suspended in 
the hive allows £ inoh at the sides and } Inoh at 
the bottom for the movement of the bees around 
the frames. The width of the frames being 
only $ inch—whloh is exaotly the substanoe of 
the brood oomb—they most be kept apart about 
} inoh from eaoh other to allow the bees room 
to work. He will also require what is oalled a 
dummy frame for the purpose of contracting 
the hive when necessary. It oonsists of a board 
a } inoh tbiok, 14g long, and 9 inohes deep. 
This will exaotly fis the inside of the hive. The 
cover for the hive will be a frame made of inoh 
timber 6} inohes high, and most fit tightly over 
the hive, doming down an inoh all round, and 
the top must be perfeotly joined, so as to keep 
out the rain. An entrance for the beet to the 
hive is made by ontting a hole in the end of the 
box abont 3 inohes long by £ Inoh high, and a 
board fastened under it for too bees to land on 
when going into the hive.—W. A. L 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERIES. 

2908 —Oaring baoon.—Would say reader of Gar- 
wmmm kindly inform me how to ours baoon. sad if it will 
do as well laid on boards as on flsgstonss 1—Riadsr of 
Gardhhihg. 

2904.— Making ginger-ale and lemonade.—will 
some reader of GARDuraa kindly give me a good reoelpt 
for making ginger-ale and also lemonade f—P. O. 

REPLIES. 

2574. — Home-made bread.— Ingredients: 
One quartern of floor, one large tablespoonfal 
of brewer's yeast, or nearly one ounoe of German, 
or one ounoe of French yeast, one pint and a- 
half ef milk and water. Mode: Put the flour 
inte a large earthenware bowl, then with a 
wooden spoon hollow ont the middle, but do not 
dear it entirely away, or the yeast will stick to 
the bottom. Next, take a large tablespoonfal 
of brewer’s yeast—which has been rendered 
solid by mixing it with plenty of odd water 
and letting it afterwards stand for at least a 
day—then proceed to mix it. Pour the yeast 
into the hole made in the flour, and stir into it 
a* muoh of that which lies round it as will make 
a thick batter, in whioh there mast be no 
lamps. Strew plenty of floor on the top, throw 
a thick dean doth over, and plaoe It where the 
air is warm, but do not plaoe it on the kitohen 
fender, as It will become too heated there. Look 
at It from time to time. When it has been stand¬ 
ing nearly an hoar, the yeast should have broken 
through the floor and bobbles appear in it. It 
is then quite ready to make Into dough.— 
M. H. 

2575. —Schoolroom oake.— A good recipe 
Is as follows: £ lb. dripping, £ lb. Vienna, 
Anglo-Hnngarian, or Snowflake flour; £ lb. 
powdered loaf sugar, £ lb. Currants, washed, 
pioked, and dried; 1 teaspoonful Yeatman’s 
yeast-powder, 2 eggs, 3 tablespoonfnls of milk. 
Rob well together the Currants, flour, and 
yeast-powder; warm the dripping till it is quite 
soft, then beat it with the sugar to a cream. 


Beat the 2 eggs well till the egg dropa from the 
fork. Add the egos to the mixture ef dripping 
tmi sugar, and while beating all together add 
gradually the dry flour and Currants. Keep 
beating, and when all Is mixed, bake at onoe in 
a moderately hot oven. Care should be taken 
to follow ont the above order, and the oake will 
be good..—S alt, 

2329.—The Towel Gourd (Lnffaagyp 
tiaoa).—1st. Hold the Gourd by the stalk endand 
beat it gently against a stone or flat piece of wood 
till the skin comes off. 2nd. Squeeze the Gourd 
repeatedly in water till it is thoroughly freed 
from slime. 3rd. After It la perfectly olean slit 
open in the thick part, where the seeds grow. 
4th. Wash again till the seed* and slime an 
qnite removed; then dry, when it will he ready 
for use. 5th. The fruit is not fit to eat.— Mbs. 
Mbthadb. _ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

2906.- Caring rabbit skins.—Can any reader of Ga* 
dK nits kindly five me a food reoeipt for this operatioa 1- 
Alhxr. Pollock. 

2906. —Pullets losing their feathers.—Could aa j 
reader of Gardskiho kindly tell me how So prevent ssj 
light Brahma pollete losing their small feathers! Hn 
house and run are oovered each day; Is it that the birds 
are infested with vermin—if so, what would destroy thm? 
I have tried a dust-bath, whioh they never use. Would 
flowers of sulphur in the soft food be likely to do good, or 
would their being too warmly housed cause them lobe 
troubled with vermin!—F rhd. 

2907. —Points of Minorca fowls.—WU1 "DouJttaf/ 
or any other reader of Gardhhino, give me a standard of 
tha points of the Mlnoroa breed of fowls ? I have a cookerd 
about six months old, whloh I am told is a very good one bet 
he shows a little white in the faoe. Oan anything be done to 
prevent its spreading? At times it ie just peroeptibk 
(this Is so especially when the oomb and aurroundinn an 
of a dark red), at times the oomb shows darker and tom 
this white is oaly just noticeable. I ah til also be glad lor 
any information respecting pullati, aa I am Joel atarthf. 
and woulo like to be wafi-vereed in this respect befon 
going to any expense.—A Jhrhbyhah. 

REPLIES. 


2749.—'Treatment of fowls.—" Conrad’s »foeliaie 
suffering from roup, a remedy for whioh was gi*«*» b 
reply to query 2818, on the page immediately foUoviM 
his own question. If he follows the advioe there given he 
may rely upon his fowls being soon restored to health.- 
Doultiho. 


2403 .—Feeding rabbits —The oats are 
best given without water. They should be crushed 
before giving them to the rabbits, and in that 
state will be readily eaten. Meal, on the other 
hand, may occasionally be mixed with warm 
water into a stiff paste, whioh will .crumble 
when thrown upon the ground. If it be tee 
■loppy it will stick to the rabbits' months, ssd 
will then be rejected. Too mnoh should not 
be mixed at onoe, or it will become sour. 
“C. D. A.” has a good list of foods to sslsst 
from—viz., orushed Oats, Barley-meal, dry or 
mixed, Pollard, bran, oilcake, Carrots, Swedes, 
Lettuoe, Cabbage, Dandelions, Parole/, Grass, 
and Hay. At this season of the year gross 
food should not be used in large quantities, 
especially for young rabbits. The latter, is 
fact, are best without it entirely.— Doultihg. 

2748 — Purging in poultry.— Diwrho* 
In Ml nit fowlali nnwlly the r«*olt of wrt wj 
oold weather. In ohiokens It is often brought 
on by improper feeding. “Gardener” should 
discontinue the use of Barley and Maize, and 
feed only on soft food during the attack. Green 
food should also be withheld. For medwtaj 
give a teaspoonful of oastor-oil, followed by o 
grains of Rhubarb and 10 grains of oarbonateM 
soda, or a grain of opium. Another useful 
remedy is from three to six drops of ohlorodjm 
in a dessert-spoonf ol of water or port wine. For 
young ohieka half a teaapoonful of salad-oil u 
better than castor-oil, and the ohlerodyue 
should be given In one-drop doses, in » w ' 
spoonful of warm milk or Barley-water.— 
Doubting.__ 


BIRDS. 

2906.— Qualities of pigeons.— Will sommos tfjdjy 
inform me whether the tumbler pigeon Is abetter 
bird than the fentail, or whioh family is the best of ail vs 
pigeons ?—Domihtjb. 
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ROSES. 

PLANTING R09ES. 

Ik a general way Reset are planted at any time 
between the lat of November and the lit of 
March; bat ai regard! atand&rd Rosea, I think, 
when November ia over and the work of plant¬ 
ing not completed, it ia better to defer it until 
the severity of the winter ia over. If we oould 
depend on the winter not being levere, I ahonld 
aay there la no reason to wait; on the contrary, 

I ahonld aay plant at any time when the weather 
la epen from November to the beginning of 
Maroh ; but when planting haa been delayed to 
mid-winter, and the position the planta are to 
oooupy happen! to be an exposed one, I aay by 
aU means wait until the end of February. My 
resaon for advooatlng delay in inch cases ia 
that recently-planted standard Rotes are some¬ 
times aerionaly injured by severe froat, and not 
nnfreqnently great lotsea are experienced when 
they are standing in nuriery quarters. It is 
not, therefore, difficult to understand that 
when they are subjected to removal and 
planted out singly in exposed situations 
that they should suffer If overtaken by 
unusually severe froat. I have never known 
20 dogs, to injure Rosea to any aerlena extent, 
bat on more than one oooaaion I have seen a good 
deal of the yonng growth killed by 26 dege. of 
frott. I have known long lines of standard 
Roses in fairly sheltered places to eaoape un¬ 
harmed, even when the thermometer had been 
down to zero; therefore I am not In any way 
anxious about the safety of established planta. 
It la newly-planted Roaes about whioh I am 
moat concerned, and if I resided in the north of 
England I ahonld adopt aome plan of pro¬ 
tecting them—i e , if I waa compelled to plant 
before severe weather had left ns. My advice 
la, therefore, that those who have delayed plant¬ 
ing should get their plants home and prune 
them as soon as received. They may be pruned 
just aa well before being planted as afterwards, 
and by doing the work now the wounds made 
will have time to heal, and when planted they 
will have nothing to do bnt to itart Into growth. 
As soon as pruned, a fairly sheltered border 
ahonld be seieoted to receive them where the 
soil ia light and moderately fine. Where some 
fine leaf-soli la at oommand it should be pre¬ 
ferred to anything else In whioh to lay the roots; 
any way, the planta mast be laid in very 
carefully. The atoms should be nearly np- 
right and sufficiently far apart to keep the 
roots of one plant from touching those of 
another. There Is no need to tread the soil 
about them very much ; if it lies about 
the roots close enough to prevent the 
ingress of air, that ia all that la wanted. It haa 
been stated more than once that root-diatnrb- 
anoe means root-formation, and In no Instance 
have I aeon the statement better exemplified 
than In the oase of some Rosea whioh, owing to 
some alterations, I was onoe compelled to move 
early in November, and for the same reason they 
oould not be replanted until quite late in the 
spring. In the meantime they were well cared 
for, the roets were fold Jn in i hi iplii some 
rioh soil, and when the thnePesme io vluni them 


they were bristling with long white fleahy 
fibres, which being carefully planted, enabled 
the planta to quickly lay hold of the new soil, 
which they did, and soon started into growth, 
yielding the same season qnite a satisfactory 
number of flowers. Deferring planting also 
affords an excellent opportunity for the thorough 
preparation of the soil. With regard to positions 
for Rosea, I do not agree with draining them, 
exoept where absolutely necessary, for, in a 
general way, during the summer Roses suffer 
mere from want of root moisture than from an 
exoess of it—at the same time, I admit that In 
low-lying situations, where the soil inclines to 
day, it is desirable to provide moderate 
drainage. 

Planting Roses on dry banks and in raised 
beds is another feature in Rose culture to be 
avoided in the majority of oases, more especially 
where the soil Is naturally light and well 
drained. In regard to the height of the soil 
above the surrounding surfaoe, there Is a happy 
medium to be aimed at, and that is, the snrfaoe 
of Rose beds should be on a level with the 
ordinary snrfaoe of the ground, exoept In the 
case of Tea Roses. These, on aooonnt of their 
being mere tender and less vigorous in growth 
than Perpetnals require a drier and warmer 
medium for their roots ; therefore in some oases 
it Is desirable to raise the snrfaoe ef the Rose 
bed to from 9 inches to 1 foot above the sur¬ 
rounding level. 

Manure for Roses la a question that often per¬ 
plexes the inexperlenoed onltisator, and I think 
nnneoessarlly so. There can be ne donbt that 
well-rotted farmyard or hotbed manure is beat; 
bnt even this must be used with discrimination. 
A soli that Is already fairly rioh ahonld have 
less than one thatlsdefioient of sustaining matter. 
The practice of patting a little manure round the 
roots and leaving other parts of the bed without 
any is not the way to ensure lasting and satis¬ 
factory growth. The manure should be distri¬ 
buted regularly all ever the bed, and in the oase 
of a poor soil plenty of It should be used ; a 
good quantity of It should be mixed with the 
soil 1 foot below the snrfaoe. As a general role, 
the roots of vigorous-growing Roses are few in 
number, bnt when they have a good deep sell to 
grow in they travel a lonj way in search of 
food. It is, therefore, Important that they 
should find plenty of it in whatever direction 
they may take. This they oannot do if the 
manure Is only plaoed In certain plaoes, and the 
bulk of it near the surface. J. 


Own-root Roaee.—I have been preparing 
a large quantity of cuttings of Mardohal Nisi 
for making own-root Roees next year. I have 
had very fair look with onttiaga of this kind in 
previous years, bnt this season I shall kesp 
them laid in thiokly in a frame, at least until 
after the severest frosts are past. Without 
donbt a warm south border Is the most fitting 
place for snob cuttings daring the winter, bnt it 
is rather too hot in summer; hence, I shall pnt 
out the outtings towards the end of Maroh on a 
west border, where they will be encouraged to 
make good growth daring the summer and be 
preteoted from the keenest winds. Marlohal 
Niel, budded en strong kinds snob as Lamarqne 
and Madame Berard, as well as on the Brier, 
makes great growth here, and affords an abun¬ 


dance of stout wood for outtings. I find Rsine 
Marie Henriette to be the freest rooter ; indeed 
not one cutting of this seems to fail; these soon 
make capital planta. Apart from its valoe as a 
olimbing Rose, either for honse er wall, the 
latter eapeolally, it should make a good stook 
for weaker growing trees, as It strikes freely, 
thni enabling anyone having a strong plant 
always to oommand steoks. Early buds of this 
Rose, especially those under glass, seem to rival 
buds ef General Jacqueminot in depth of oolenr. 
It is, without donbt, if a robust grower, a 
beautiful blooming kind, and eepeoially merits 
wide culture.— A. 


GRAFTING ROBES ON MANETTL 
Apropos of the value or otherwise of the 
Manettl stook for Roses, It may be well to 
direct attention to the amazing rapidity with 
which Roaes may be grown en it through graft¬ 
ing. The simplest mode of procedure in this, 
aa in many other matters horticultural, is, no 
donbt, also the best. Procure any number of 
Manettl atooka one or two years from onttinga. 
Size Is ef little moment, provided they are 
rooted. Trim off the tops and bottoms— i e , 
roots and shoots, so as to leave the whole of the 
■took from 6 inohas to a foot long ; tome would 
even prefer atooka shorter. So soon as trimmed, 
lay the stocks in by the heels, covering the whole 
overhead, or leaving an inch or ao of the upper ex¬ 
tremity exposed. Leaf-mould, or a mixture ef 
equal parts leaf-mould and loam, ia the moat 
suitable plnnging material. The plaoe to 
plunge for the mode of proosdnro now nndtr 
notioe is a pit or honse with a bottom-heat 
of from 65 degs. to 70 degs. Leave the 
atooka plunged for ten days or a fortnight; at 
the end of that time, under anoh forcing con¬ 
ditions, the roots and topa will be beginning to 
move. The ont roots and topa will also develop 
symptoms of beginning to callus. The stocks 
are tnen ready for grafting. Scions should have 
been taken off the Rose bashes about the time 
the atooka were laid in by the heels in heat, er 
indeed earlier. Bnt assuming the atooka were 
trimmed and set to work in January, the aelona 
should have been cut off, the naelesa parts re¬ 
moved, and the whole of the portions fit for 
sotons buried in the ground In the open air, 
tnere to remain till wanted, whioh may be a 
fortnight, three weeks, or a month, aooording 
to olronmstanoes. The stocks and aoions being 
thus both prepared, the simplest and safest 
mode of uniting them is as follow : Choose the 
two of abont equal dimensions, if practicable, 
and whip-graft on to the root or root-stock. 
Tie the atook on to the aolon with from three io 
five rounds of bait or matting. The tie ahonld 
be firm, bnt the tying material by no means 
close. The reason for this will appear as we pro¬ 
ceed. Before fitting the eolen on to the itooz, a 
thin alioe ahonld be taken off the bark on one 
aide of the aolon. So toon as tbe aolon is plaoed, 
replunge the stook and soion, only leaving one 
or two bads of the soion exposed. The stook 
will at onoe proceed to form roots almost as 
rapidly as if It had not been disturbed. While 
this process of rooting is proceeding, the soion 
along both sides often, bnt especially en the 
side from whioh the tMi alioe of bark ia re¬ 
moved, will aloe be oallnaing for roots,; so that 
by the time the anion of scion and tflnok is per* 
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footed, the embryo Rose plant will already be 
fnrniahed with two aeta of roota, either In 
embryo or in faot. At this atage atooka and 
acions may be manipulated at will. The one 
bad or more that may have been left on the 
stock beyond the Rose aoion may be removed, 
and the atook, in faot, oat baok bodily to the 
aoion. The bad or bads on the latter will now 
be breaking, and, aa already aeen, will be fur¬ 
nished with roota anfli dent to farniah it with 
aappliea of food. It is possible even to dis¬ 
pense also with a portion or a whole of the 
Manetti roots at this early stage, though safer 
to leave them till afterwards. At this stage the 
plants should be potted up, keeping the point 
of union between soion and atook wholly 
baried. A mixture of leaf-mould and light 
sandy loam, with a sixth part of rotten 
manure, is the most suitable for this potting, 
but any light sell that encourages free root¬ 
ing will answer ; 4-inch or 6-inoh pots will 
suffice, and they should be plunged after pot¬ 
ting in a hotbed of 60 degs. or 65 degs. The tops 
of the plants may be kept a few degrees oooler, 
but the great obj act at this stage is to enoourage 
the rapid growtn of roots, so as to oomplete and 
oonsolidate the union, and enoourage the rapid 
emission and multiplication of roots, especially 
from the sides and base of the scions. 

As these processes are completed and the 
Roses get established, the temperature may be 
gradually lowered and more air admitted. 
Under suoh treatment, Roses on the Manetti 
may be rushed forward into well-established 
plants and planted out in the open air within 
less than six months from the time of working. 
There are many other different modes of pro 
oedure, suoh as graft-buddiog with a single bad 
with the wood intaot: also a speoies of saddle¬ 
grafting, by which all the raw edges of the 
soions may be utilised more effectually to foroe 
the independent rooting of the soions. Bat the 
illustration given will suffioe to show with 
what amaz'.ng rapidity Manetti stooks may 
convert Rose soions or buds into Rose plants on 
their own roots or otherwise. Hobtus, 


2849 —Treatment of Tea Roeea— If 
the plants are young and jast brought from a 
nursery, the probability is that they do not 
want re-potting ; but that question should be 
decided by the condition of the roots. If the 
pots are full of roots they will want more room, 
and as you have a oold frame in which to keep 
them they may bs pat into larger pots early in 
February. Do not use pots mere than one size 
larger. One quart of bone-meal to every peck 
of soil, and a fair sprinkle of ooarse sand, are the 
best materials to mix with the loam.—J. C. C. 

2859 — Training Rosea on old tele 
graph Wires.—You may safely use the wire 
if you give it a ooat of paint before you train 
the Rose-growth on it. Without this precau¬ 
tion you may find in time that the shoots whioh 
oeme in contact with the wire are dying away. 
Galvanised wire is not always injurious to plant 
growth, but it is so occasionally, and I have 
never known it satisfactorily explained why it 
should be so in some oases and not in others, but 
if you paint the wires you will get rid of all 
risk of injury from their use.—J. C. C, 


INDOOR PLANT?. 

NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Croweas. 

These old and beautiful hard-wooded green¬ 
house plants are now very seldom seen, but this 
negleot is undeserved ; for there are few things 
in their way more beautiful They are compara¬ 
tively of small, bushy habit of growth, producing 
their lively dark-pink star-shaped 11)were for 
two or three months in succession through the 
autumn, at a time when greenhouse-fl >wering 
subjects are few. Croweas have many things 
to recommend them to the general oultivator, 
not the least of whioh is their easy growth and 
oontlnuity of fi)wering, for by regulating the 
time they commenoe growing a succession of the 
plants may be had so as to have some in flower 
from the commencement of August, to be suo- 
oeeded by others that will keep on until after 
the dose of the year. They have also the 
excellent property of fl )wering freely in a very 
small state. Plants the first year grown from 
the usual nursery-slzad atook will bloom jast as 
plentifully in proportion to their size as when 
older. When they get largo and are well 
managed, they are useful for exhibition, if 


ruary, I should advise the young stook to be 
so started about that time. Croweas strike 
readily from cuttings, whioh should be pro¬ 
cured about April from plants that have started 
in an intermediate temperature in February. 
Pat them severally together In 5 inch or 6 Inch 
pots in sand, subjecting them now to an ordi¬ 
nary stove temperature, with shade and a moist, 
oonfined atmosphere. Here they will root in 
about six or eight weeks, when give more air 
and light. As soon as they are fully rooted 
move them singly into small pots, stopping the 
points, and oontinuiog the warm, moderately- 
close treatment through the summer and au¬ 
tumn, keeping on in the winter in a night tem¬ 
perature of about 50 degs. In the second 
season, ordinary greenhouse treatment, with 
plentiful syringing in summer, will suit them, 
exoepting, as before said, a little more warmth 
is advisable early in the year, and they must 
be potted on as required. Croweas are not 
muoh subject to the attacks of inseots ; green¬ 
fly sometimes attacks them, but that oan be 
easily destroyed by Tobacco smoke. Red 
spider cannot effaot muoh hold on them be¬ 
cause of the frequent ay ringings with water they 
should receive during the hot season. Brown 
sjale can be destroyed by strong applioationi 


2685. —Excluding fro3t from a cold 
frame —Neither a paraffin-oil lamp nor any 
other artificial heat should be used for wintering 
Calceolaria cuttings. They are easily struck if 
a few inches of sandy soil is put in the frame, 
iato which the cuttings should be dibbled a few 
inches apart. In frosty weather the frames 
should be well banked up outside with long 
straw or any material that will prevent frost 
from entering the frame. The sashes should 
also be well covered up in frosty weather, and 
such covering need not be removed until the 
frost has entirely disappeared.—W. E. Boyce, 
Highgate 

-The best way to keep out frost from a 

oold frame filled with Calceolaria cuttings is by 
outside ooverlng, as these subjects do not like 
fire-heat. Do you give air on fiae days, or are 
your cattings attacked by green fly, or are 
they affected by the disease to which Cal¬ 
ceolarias are peculiarly subject? I have now 
some cuttings in a box under a south wall that 
have had no oth^r protection at all up to now 
other than that which Iho Widl[ afford". At 
present these aretqujlAjdLl*hy1VC K 


A spray of Crowea saligna. 


required for this purpose, the natare of the 
flowers being suoh that they will bear a good 
deal of knocking about without being bruised 
or disfigured. Taey make moderately strong 
roots that are not at all delicate or liable to 
in j ary from causes that would result in the 
death of more tender things, and they do not 
want so muoh pot-room as many plants. All 
the kinds will grow in loam, and in it, when of 
a good description, the colour of the flowers is 
often a little nig her ; bnt in peat they generally 
make quicker progress, and where the latter 
oan be had of a fair oharaoter, I should reoom- 
mend it in preference to loam, using about one- 
sixth or seventh of olean sharp sand intermixed. 
Although the Croweas do not require anything 
above a oool greenhouse temperature to grow 
them, they will bear and make muoh more pro¬ 
gress by haring their growing season lengthened 
through being started in a little warmtn in the 
winter. Their time of flowering oan also be 
regulated by this. Plants that are thus started 
into growth in alight heat in February will 
bloom early in August, if required to be suc¬ 
ceeded by others, the growth of whioh com¬ 
menced with the advance of the season. Where 
there is the means of submitting them to a 
temperature of 50 degs in the night, with a 
rise of 8 degs, or 10 degs. by day, abont Feb 


of insectiaide when the plants are at rest ia tho 
winter. The kinds best worth growing in addi¬ 
tion to Crowea saligna, the kind here figured, 
are—0. saligna maj jr, a large-flowered form o( 
the first-named ; C. elliptioa, a free-growing and 
free-flowering kind, with elliptic leaves; C. lati 
folia, a broad-leaved kind, with leaves of great 
sub stance ; and C. striota, a very desirable sort, 
with a more erect habit of growth than the other 
kinds. _ B. 

Bedding Pelargoniums.— In the eaily 
days of winter most of the losses in theie 
tender plants ooonr, as there oan be nr 
donbt that stagnant moisture kills more than 
actual frost, although its effects are not >o 
immediately perceived. When old Pelargoniumr, 
or any kind of plant that is lifted from open-air 
beds to be wintered under glass, are first put 
into position, a good many of the old 
leaves will turn yellow and fall off, or rot and 
in j are the shoots if not removed in time. There 
fore it is of the highest importance to keep the 
plants frequently looked over for every particle 
of decaying matter, for if the shoots onoe start 
rotting it is very difficult to stop it without the 
entire loss of the branoh. I find it a good plan 
to sprinkle a little dry wood-ashes amongst the 

rhoots, or, in faot, any c8y, powdered subitance, 
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aa it tends to keep the shoots loond. A little 
fire-heat applied, ao aa to keep the atmoaphere 
■weet bp allowing a free ourrent of air on mild 
days, will do a deal of good. Watering moat 
be very carefully done at thia time of year, aa 
it ia aurpriaing how long planta of the Pelar¬ 
gonium tribe will live without any, and in oold 
houses the hardier they are kept the better. 
Calceolaria cuttings that were inaerted late 
mnat a till be kept moiat and oloaely ahat nntll 
they will bear exposure without flagging. 
Boheveriaa, and other half-hardy planta, moat 
now be In a plaoe aafe from harm, aa oar 
seasons are very fiokle, and we cannot foretell 
what part of the winter the moat severe froata 
may occur in; the only aafe plan ia to be fully 
prepared in time.—J. G., Hernia, 


THE GREENHOUSE DURING WINTER. 
There ia more difficulty attending the manage¬ 
ment of a mixed collection of planta in a aingle 
house than when each aubjeot oan be treated 
separately. Herein ia the difficulty that ama¬ 
teurs experience in the management of their 
greenhouses during the damp and dark days of 
winter, but in many oaaea that difficulty ia in¬ 
creased In attempting to do too much, or, in 
other worda, they have too great a variety of 
subjects, whioh makes it impossible to give any 
one of them the conditions they require. If the 
plants are not unduly crowded they either get 
too much warmth or too little air ; the result ia 
that none are in a satisfactory condition. If 
there ia one fault more common than another 
in the management, it ia that the planta do not 
get air enough, and then they are drawn up 
weakly and soon get infeeted with inseota, for 
if there is one thing more than another that 
favours the increase of green-fly and other in¬ 
sects and the accumulation of damp, it is a con¬ 
fined atmoaphere, and the sooner the inexperi¬ 
enced amateur reoogniaea thia faot, the greater 
auooeas will attend hia practice. What ia neces¬ 
sary to prevent plants from getting drawn and 
in Ill-health ia a pure air, ana this oan only be 
obtained by changing the internal atmosphere 
of the greenhouse aa often as the state of 
the weather admits. It is not necessary to 
admit a current of air to do thia; an admission 
at almost any point will cause a movement by 
dispelling the vitiated air and admitting fresh. 
The most speedy way of changing the air of any 
greenhouse is to open opposite ventilators, and 
this is the moat desirable way when the external 
temperature admits of it, but it is not good 
praotioe to allow oold currents of air to pass 
over the plants. When the external temperature 
is much below that inside the house only the 
top ventilators should be opened; at the same 
time there will be many occasions, even during 
the shortest days of winter, when both front 
and back ventilators oan be opened with advan¬ 
tage to all the occupants of the home. In most 
oases it will be quite safe to give a little top air 
when the thermometer in the house stands at 
or above 45 degs., for ordinary greenhouse 
plants a minimum temperature of 42 degs. is a 
safe figure, and the maximum ought not to ex¬ 
ceed 48 degr. by fire-heat. Allowance must 
always be made for the action of the sun; a rise 
of 10 degs. to 20 degs. under its influence will do 
no harm, providiag the top ventilators are more 
or less open. It should be remembered that a 
sudden rush of oold air through the house from 
any point is very hurtful to plants having tender 
foliage, as it causes the edges of the leaves to 
turn yellow and wither up. Very muoh may 
be done to keep the stock in health by assidu¬ 
ously attending to keeping them dean by re¬ 
moving all dead leaves in good time, and brush¬ 


ing down the stages and preventing the ac¬ 
cumulation of dirt or rubbish of any kind 
that will encourage damp. For the want of 
a judicious system of ventilation, damp is in 
many oases a greater enemy than frost, 
as there are many who think that if they light 
a fire and keep their plants warm, they have 
done all that is necessary; but this extra 
warmth, whioh oreates a dose, stifling atmo¬ 
sphere, is, when not aooompanied with a reason¬ 
able amount of ventilation, positively injurious, 
aa it will cause many of the plants to be making 
growbh when they should be resting. It may 
be useful to make a special reference to a few 
popular flowers that are to be found In the 
amateur’s greenhouse tit this time of y4Mr*and 
I will take in* VjU VIC 


Chinese Primulas first. These are planta condition they are often teen in $ for though 
that require a rather dry air when they are in oapable of existing under treatment that would 
flower, and if they are to do so through the cause the destruction of moot things, still, when 
winter they must have the lightest and warmest subjected to neglect, the appearance of the 

part of the house where they will get a little air plants, with the quantity and quality of the 

whenever any is admitted. No soft-wooded flowers they yield, are alike disappointing, 
plant is more impatient of too muoh moisture One of the essentials to success is to put the 
in any form than these Primulas are. Too muoh cuttings in early, so that they oan be struok 
moisture in the air of the house will cause the without the necessity of hurrying on the work 
flowers to deoay before they expand, and too by subjecting them to heat in the way that be- 

muoh at the roots will frequently oause the oomes requisite when the propagation is de- 

E lant to die away at the collar just on the sur- ferred until spring. Another advantage 
me of the soil. A little observation will soon attending early striking is that when timely 
show that these plants will endure a rather dry provision is made for securing the ensuing 
soil bettor than a wet one. year’s stock, the old plants may be thrown 

Cinerarias. —These plants are often too muoh away or planted out-of-doors, by whioh 
crowded, and then the flower-stem is drawn up means the room they occupy when kept 
weak and a small head of bloom is the result, through the winter becomes available for 
Each plant should stand clear of its neighbour, other things. Cuttings put in now and stood 
so that the leaves do not touch each other, in a oold house or pit and kept moist, and ooo- 
When growing Cinerarias like oeol quar- fined under propagating-glasses or ordinary 
tors; so that frost does not reach them, artificial handlights, may be depended on to strike with 
heat, except for the exclusion of frost, is very fewer failures than usually attends their pro¬ 
hurtful, aa it makes the air so dry that it oauses pagation in heat. The outtings should consist 
the leaves to ourl up round the edges. What of the young shoots whioh flowering examples 
these plants want before they come into flower generally produce at the base. These ought to 
is a oool bottom for the pots to stand upon, and be taken off when 3 inches or 4 inches long, 
when they are grown in the greenhouse this con- 8eleot suoh as are sturdy and have not been 
ditlon oan be seoured by placing some slates or drawn up throogh the plants being over¬ 
boards on the wood trellis, and then oover them crowded. This is a matter of importance, as 
2 inches thick with fine ooal-ashes ; by damping when weak, spindly shoots are used it takes a 
the ashes oooasionally a oool bottom will be long time for them to gain strength, and with 
easily maintained. Cinerarias are more likely the best treatment that oan be given them they 
than any plant I know of to get infested with will not make plants equal to those which 
green-fly when they are grown in a higher tom- strong, short-jointed shoots are oapable of. The 
perature than they require. The best safeguard, outtings may be put singly in small pots, or If 
therefore, is to let them have the coolest part of two plants are to be grown together a pair of 
the house, and not to excite them by applying outtings oan be put in each, or several may be 
stimulants of any kind until the flower-stem is struok together in larger ones—say, suoh as are 
seen to be rising. The beginning of March is 5 inohes or 6 inohes in diameter—separating 
quite as early as amateurs should expect their them at the time of potting off. The pots should 
Cinerarias to bloom. be stood on sand. Cocoa-nut-fibre, or fine ooal- 

Bedding Pelargoniums. — There are more ashes, keeping the material damp whilst the 
loasesoccurringamongtheseplanta through keep- outtings are making roots. At this time of the 
ing the soil too moist about the roots and allow- year there will be no necessity for shading them, 
ing dead leaves and decaying shoots to aooumu- They should have a plaoe where they will get 
late and enoourage damp than from any other plenty of light, as the object is to keep the 
oause. True, the plants are often weak for the leaves from damping or decaying. A greeu- 
want of roots owing to being propagated late, house, vinery, Peach-house, or oold pit, where 
but that ia the very reason why they should be the frost is kept out, are suitable places for the 
treated with more than ordinary oare. It is the outtings, which, during the time they are strik- 
weak plants that go off first. Keep them free ing, should not be confined closer than needful 
from all decaying matter, and the soil about the to prevent their flagging, as if too close and 
roots rather dry than wet, and the loss of plants moist the leaves are almost sure to suffer. As 
will not be so great, remembering always that the soon as enough roots are present to keep the 
larger the body of soil in whioh they are growing leaves from flagging remove the glasses and stand 
the less frequently will it want watering, them where all the light that Is available will 
Plants occupying small single pots, and standing reaoh the little plants. Respecting the sorts 
on airy shelves, will generally require watering that are to be grown, there are now so many 
three times, when once will be ample for those varieties as to make the selection perplexing, 
which occupy large pots or boxes. The trioolor The extraordinary size which the flowers that 
and white-variegated sorts are the most lmpa- are shown at the numerous exhibitions attain 
tient of moisture in any form. In my own often tempts amateurs to adopt the sorts exhi- 
praotioe, those whioh are standing in boxes bited ; but it is well to bear in mind that the 
4 inohes deep remain without having any water plants that have borne the blooms that go to 
given them for six weeks in mid-winter, and I make up a winning stand have been subjected 
find they do better without it than with it. to treatment that favours size rather than the 
Herbaceous Calceolarias.— The require- production of a reasonable number of flowers, 
ments of these plants are muoh the same as From one to three of the blooms in question 
Cinerarias. The leis fire-heat they have the are all that a plant whioh has been treated 
better, but frost must not reaoh them. A oool in a way to put all the strength possible 
bottom for the pots to stand upon is very into it has been allowed to carry, and 
desirable until they come Into flower. many of the varieties that naturally produce 

Persian Cyclamens. —These require muoh the largest flowers will not bear them in suffi- 
the same treatment as the Primulas, exoept that dent numbers to either make an attractive dla- 
they want a little more root-moiiture, and the play, if allowed to remain on the plants, or to 
warmest corner of the house where they can be provide the rc quisite quantity for cutting, 
near the glass. Amongst the large-flowered section, varieties 

Freesias.— These bulbous plants are now that produce medium-sized blooms are the best 
growing steadily. To prevent the flower-stems for general use. Many of the reourved sorts are 
coming up weakly let them have the oool end of able to perfect a muoh larger quantity of 
the house where they oan get plenty of light flowers than the inourved kinds.—B. 
and a moderate amount of air. On no account Rochea faloata. — This pretty at ecu- 
let them suffer for the want of water, as this is lent blooms at the end of summer or in autumn, 
the season in whioh they make aotive growth, sooner or later, aooording to the temperature 
Arum Lilies. —These are also growing steadily that it is kept in. When grown quite cool, the 
now, and should be encouraged with the flowering will only now be about finished. As 
assistance of regular supplies of manure-water soon as the blooms are faded, cut the stems out 
being given to the roots as often as the soil just above where they spring from the crowns 
wants moisture. Stimulants given now will of the shoots; this is neoessary, for if they are 
increase the number as well as the s r ze of the loft attached to the plants, they frequently rot 
flowers. J. C. C. end communicate the disease to them. This is 

the more likely to occur when they are kept in 
Chrysanthemums.— Amongst the numer- a oold house. This Roohea will strike readily 
ous species and varieties of plants that submit to from leaves at any time of the year when they 
pot oulture there are few that are so aooommo- are sufficiently matured and the requisite 
dating as the present raoe of Chrysanthemums, warmth is at hand. The old stems that have 
to which faot may be attributed the indifferent just flowered wBl afford leaves in the right con- 
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A CURIOUS GREENHOUSE PLANT. 
Thb Elephant’s-foot-plant (Testudinabia 

BLEPHANTIPBS). 

Tins curious greenhouse plant ii found at the 
Gape of Good Hope. It fa a member of the 
Sweet Potato family, but differs widely from 
others of the order aa regards habit of 
growth. The huge reot-stook of the Testudi- 
naria, which sometimes measures 4 feet in dia¬ 
meter, oorreaponda with the large under ground 
tubers of the Sweet Potato, but is very distinct 
in character. The aurfaoe of the globular root¬ 
stock of the Elephant’a-foot is of a woody or 
bark-like nature, the aurfaoe being deeply 
oraoked in the form of large angular protuber- 
anoet, aimilar to the shell of the tortoise, from 
which resemblance its generic name has been 
derived, and on account of its unwieldy bulk 
thespeotfio nameelephantipea, or Elephant’s-foot, 
has been applied. The inaide of the root-stock ii 
of a fleshy oonalatence, and is said to have afforded 
food for the natives ; henoe the name of Hotter) 
tots’ bread, by which it is likewise known. 
The slender sterna whioh arise from the summit 
of the root-stock climb to a height of from 


sand, and insert three or four leaves in each, must be avoided during the dark days of 
Give no water, or the ohanoes are that the winter. Ventilation has a good deal to do with I 
whole will rot. Stand them where they will be the effects of syringing. If the house is kept 
dose to the glass in a cool stove or intermediate closed after the syringe has been used, the 
temperature. Continue to withhold water so moisture will remain muoh longer on the plants 
long as the leaves do not shrivel; should this and in the air of the house than when air in 
take plaoe, give a little, but not so much admitted directly after. Often in the summer 
aa to make the sand wet. The cuttings months a very little air admitted will quiokly 
must not be oonflned under propagating- dispel the moisture, but that is not the case in 
glasses or in a frame, aa this also would cause winter. From what I have written, it will be 
them to decay. In the course of six or eight seen that to beoome a successful cultivator, one 
weeks roots will be formed, i 

winter young shoots will appear from the base I judgment and the faculty of 
of the cuttings. It .."I -_1 ( __ 

Necessarily, there- 
plant oulture must leave 


and during the | requires to bring to bear a certain amount of 

.* * f observing the 

w It will be better not to disturb different effects of the weather at different 
them until spring, simply allowing them to seasons upon the work, 
remain in a temperature similar to that advised fore, every writer on 

" if ter something for the real 

will the subjects taken in hand, and the conditions 
. i. J. C. C. 


they have made roots and begun to grow as i „ _ _, 

keep the sand slightly moist. In spring put under whioh they are grown, 

them in small pots, using fine sifted loam with - 

a little leaf-mould and some sand mixed with it. 2770. — Flowers for 1 
Cuttings struck at this season will make muoh “H. J, R. ’ treats his fern< 
finer plants next summer than if the propagation 
Is deferred until spring. As regards plants of 
thURochea that have made a summer’s growth, 

and are intended to bloom next autumn, they ' 

should, if possible, be wintered where they can 

have a temperature not lower than 45 degs.; in > 

this way there is no danger of their damping off 

in the manner that sometimes occurs when kept / ' 

cooler during the dormant season. This Roohea ^ Sr.fi 

Is one of the brightest plants that bloom in the v s 

latter part of summer ; its dense heads of scarlet U, 

flowers, with their yellow anthers, are distinct 

and beautiful in appearance. It is a suitable 

subject for amateurs to take in hand who have 

had some experience in plant-growing, and who 

value flowers that are something out of the 

ordinary commonplace run.—T. B. V v 


WHEN TO SYRINGE PLANTS UNDER 
GLASS. 

The amateur for the most part grows so many 
different subjects in one house that it is a 
difficult matter to lay down any particular line 
to be followed with regard to syringing the 
plants he cultivates. There would be no 
difficulty whatever in giving preoise instructions 
for one particular plant—say, for instance, a 
Rose or a Vine ; but when it comes to a house 
full of plants of various kinds, only general 
rules cau be laid down for his guidanoe. With 
reference to the treatment of such a house, it 
is quite safe to say that the higher the tempera¬ 
ture is maintained the more atmospherio mois¬ 
ture should be given—which means that more 
frequent syringing of the plants may be allowed, 
and if the house is shaded it may be done in the 
morning, noon, and at night. In the case of 
houses to which no artificial heat is applied 
except to keep out frost, no syringing should be 
done from the beginning of November until the 
end of February ; at other times it may be fol¬ 
lowed night and morning according to the state 
of the weather. The brighter it is and the 
higher the temperature the more frequently 

may the syringe be applied, provided always t 

the sun does not shine directly on the house, that is to say, keeps in it a winter temperature 
It is much more neoessary to study the position of 45 degs. to 50 degs., he should try a few cool 
of the sun in the morning than at night. Orchids, suoh as Ccclogyne cristate, Cypri- 

ln the morning the sun’s power is increas- pedium Insigne, 0. venustum, 0. villosum, 

ing, but in the evening it is the reverse; Masdevalllas in variety, Odontoglossum Alex- 
a good deal, too, depends on the aspect of the andras, O. Grande, 0. Pesoatorei, Onoidiums in 
house—at what time the sun reaches its ooou- variety, and a great many more. “ H. J. K. 
pants through the glass. For instanoe, I have would find them very interesting, and arranged 
a house witn an east aspect, in which I force a among the Ferns when in flower they are shown 
variety of subjeots, suoh as Strawberries, Frenoh off to perfection.—J. R., Cowdenknowes. 

Beans, and some flowers ; but as the sun shines ____ A t9W ot y, e orchids, including some of the 
on this house as soon as it rises, I dare not odontogloeauma, will sucoeed ; Dendroblum nobtie would 

syringe at all in the morning after the middle be nice if there wae a night temperature of 6U degs. to 

o? Mfob but ..the .un leave, the hou«, In the ~ 
middle of the day, I can, and do, syringe its 

oooupants at that time. These are all points in 2824. — Growing the O&pe Pond- 
the management of houses that each one must flower. —For the information oi “Aquatic 
observe for himself, and vary his treatment 1 may say that I have a plant of the Cape Pond- 
accordingly. In all forcing-houses the number flower, growing it in a fish glass in whioh I keep 
of times the syringe may be used daily should small carp; the plant has flowered four times 
depend entirely upon the character of the this season, and the last time put up five spikes, 
plants grown in them and the degree of heat which gave out a moat delicious perfume. It is 
maintained, taking as a general rule that the more in a bed of sand (no soil) and requires no at- 
neat the more moisture is necessary for the tention. I have the fish glass at one end of the 
maintenance of a healthy growth. Stove plants, greenhouse, and only ohange the water about 
when resting from U1 1 litaj (until the end of three or four times a year.— Constant Rkadeb. 


Elephant’s-foot-plant (Testudinaria elephantipes). 


30 feet to 40 feet; and the foliage being of a 
bright-green shining hue, the plant has a very 
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large vigorous bulbs would be obtained for half 
or a third the prloe of named aorta, and theae 
would make muoh finer planta, thongh the in¬ 
dividual flowers might not be quite so perfect. 
8tart the bulbs in small pota in Maroh, placing 
them in a gentle warmth of 60 dega. to 70 degs., 
and keeping them rather dry until well in 
growth. Directly the roots commence to work 
round the aides of the pots shift them into 
others about 2 inohes larger and continue to 
repeat this process until 8-inoh or 9-inoh sizes 
have been reaohed, in whioh large bushy plants 
may be grown. Pot rather firmly in a mature 
of three-parts of good fibrous loam, used in a 
rather rough state, two-parts leaf-soil, and 
some rough sand or grit; drain the pots 
well. When fairly in growth the plants 
must have a very light position, with shade 
from scorching sun, and as soon as the 
flower-buds appear admit abundance of air— 
by degrees, of course. When getting pot- 
bound maintain their vigour by giving weak 
liquid-manure onoe or twioe a-week; tie the 
branches out to neat stakes as they grow. 
Should named kinds be preferred the following 
would form a good oolleotien of singles : Her 
Majesty, blush; Earl of Chesterfield, bright- 
crimson ; Golden Queen, fine-yellow; Hon. and 
Rev. J. T. Bosoawen, dark-crimson; Lady 
Lewisham, bright-pink, with white centre; 
Lord Salisbury, very large orimson-red; Rose 
Perfection, rose; Oountess of Rosslyn, orange ; 
Mrs. Weekes, white, pink edge; Primrose 
Queen, pale-yellow; Stanstead Surprise, large 
orlmson; and White Perfection, a grand white. 
Twelve finest doubles: Alba plena, white; 
Canary Bird, yellow; Davisi n.-pl., superb 
bright-crimson ; Louise de Goussainoourt, light- 
pink ; Mdmo. Haohette, magenta; Mam©. 
Crousse, salmon-blush; Octavio, white; Prince 
of Wales, fine orlmson; Rosamonds, large pink; 
Mdme. Castalgney, rosy-pink; M. Paul de 
Vioq, carmine-pink; Felix Crousse, brlght- 
■oarlet; and J. T. Poe, china-pink.—B. 0. R. 

2848.—Management of young Free- 
Slas.—If yon have a greenhouse or any other 
structure heated to about 50 degrees you may 
transplant your Froesias into other pots, only it 
will retard their flowering. It would have been 
better had you sowed the seed muoh thinner, 
for then the plants would have flowered. 
Unless you oan give the plants a little warmth 
and kindly treatment after they are put into 
other pots you had better not disturb them. 
The plants will then be strong enough for 
flowering next season.— Head Gardeneb. 


2785. —Making hanging baskets for 
plants.—Wire baskets for Ferns and flowers 
are easily made. We make all ours in bad 
weather in winter. Two sizes of wire are 
required. One to form the framework of the 
baskets is strong enough to bear considerable 
pressure when made into a basket. A pair of 
pliers and a small cutting instrument to out the 
wire into lengths are all the tools required. A 
basket is formed of three oiroular rings, made 
of the strongest wire. The smallest ring is 
placed at the bottom, the next size in the centre 
of the basket, and the largest at the top. Our 
baskets are made of different sizes—some a foot 
or more in diameter and some quite small, but 
they are all made on the same principle. The 
three rings are made first, and a little praotioe 
will soon enable any handy person to make 
these neatly. A small ring of a leaser-sized wire 
is to form the oentre In the bottom, and from 
this ring pieces of wire j ust long enough to reach 
round the sides of the basket and fasten at 
the top are passed at regular intervals of 
2 Inohes to 3 inohes all round the basket till the 
whole is bound neatly and strongly together. 
Four pieces of wire are then fastened in the top 
to hang it up by. The whole is painted two 
ooats, and when the paint is dry the baskets 
may be lined with Moss, and then filled with 
anything appropriate ; but we always oover the 
sides of the baskets with hanging growth, so 
that no part of the basket is seen. Xradesoan- 
tias, Sedum oarneum varlegatum, Panioum 
variegatum, and one or tWo of the club Mosses 
are used for filling in. Clssui discolor is an ex- 
oellent plant for draping a stove basket.—E. H, 

-I made some nice hanging baskets for 

my greenhouse in the following way: I got 
some small Filbert sticks, as straight as possible, 
out them up into lengths’ of from 6 inches .to 
12 inohes eauh ji land* a xote S ii o tai{Aft(flie 


end of eaoh stick, and strung it on wire, putting 
on more stioks till the basket was large enough. 
Three-cornered ones and five-cornered ones look 
very well. The wire was twisted together at 
the top to make a loop to hang it by. Line it 
with Moss, the roots towards the inside. It 
will then grow, and show green between the 
spars. Ferns, Creeping Begonias, and Orchids 
all do well in theee baskets.— Gold Fish. 
2796.— Tuberous Begonias for show* 

ing—Begonias that have continued flowering 
all the summer are sure to be getting somewhat 
leggy and past their best by September. For 
exhibiting so late as this the bulbs should be re¬ 
tarded as much as possible by keeping them in 
a cool plaoe in the spring, not allowing them to 
start till May, if possible; then pet them on 
frequently, and thus encourage growth and de¬ 
fer the flowering. With the aid of a little 
liquid-manure, and with abundant ventilation, 
grand plants may be had In September. Some 
Begonias, however, are naturally of straggling 
growth, and these should be avoided. But, on 
the whole, I should prefer seedlings of the same 

5 ear for exhibition in autumn, seed sown in 
anuary or February, and grown on vigorously, 
affording beautiful bushy plants in 6-inoh or 
7-inoh pots by the autumn; but there may not 
be the oonvenlenoe for doing this.—B. 0. R. 

280a.—Treatment of bulbe.—More the bulbs to 
the odd frame as the pots fill with roots. Plunge the pote 
in fibre, and protect from frost. The warmth of the 
rooms may be useful In bringing them into flower. A few 
may be moved to the windows at onoe, and the others 
brought on in suooeeeion.—E. H. 

-It would have simplified matters had 

you plunged the bulbs when potted in the 
frame. They would then have oome on more 
qniokly and would be protected against hard 
weather. I should oertalnly not move them now, 
as in a time of frost the frame oan be well 
covered np and the bulbs will make steady pro¬ 
gress. By giving plenty of air in fine weather 
tney will make a sturdy start, and oan then be 
brought as required into the dwelling. The 
early blooming kinds of Hyacinths and Van 
Thol Tulips oan be brought indoors at onoe. As 
the pots are fall of roots they can go Into a 
warm room.—J. Cornhill. 

2776.— Sea - aand for potting pur¬ 
poses.—Sea-sand may safely be need for pot¬ 
ting Ferns and flowers after being exposed to 
the weather. I have myself often used it quite 
freeh and damp from salt water for Pelargoniums 
with good results; it dees not contain enough 
salt to do any damage. I have also used it after 
being exposed for striking cuttings, and prefer 
it to pit sand at any time.—H. B., Fairlight. 

-There is no danger in nsine sea-sand for 

mixing among soil for potting Ferns, or any 
other plants. It is not necessary that it should 
bo exposed to the weather to take any salt ont, 
and may be used immediately It oemes from 
the sea-shore. Sea-sand seems to have a virtue 
in it whioh no other sand possesses. It has a 
stimulating power on plants whioh is no doubt 
owing to the salt it contains. It Is a first-class 
sand for propagating purposes. I have used it 
both for potting ana propagating purposes, and 
think it far superior to any other known sand. 
Sea-sand, along with sea-weed, need as a manure 
for Carrots, has a telling effect on the crops. 
—J. R., C&wdenfawwm * 

2792 —Greenhouse flue not drawing. 
—A 4-inch pipe is far too small to take the 
smoke from a fine whioh travels all round a 
house 20 feet by 9 feet—indeed, it wonld be too 
small for its own height, 23 feet. If “ Sandy 
Hills Amateur” will bnlld a briok shaft not loss 
than 9 inohes square inside, and take it above 
the gable end of hia greenhouse, he will get rid 
of hte difficulty. If he persists in using pipes, 
9-inoh ones had better be adopted. It is a 
good plan to bnlld in the bottom of the shaft a 
small iron door. Sometimes damp in the fine 
oauses difficulty in getting the fire to start. In 
snch a case open the door referred to, put in 
some highly oombustible material, and light it. 
This will at onoe drive out the damp and remove 
the difficulty. Then dose the door and light the 
fire.— Builder. 

-The cause of the defect la that the flue 

ia too long for the height of the chimney, the 
rule being that toe afford a good draught the 
latter must equal the total horizontal length ef 
the fine. The flue in question being nearly 
60 feet long the ohlmney should be at least 50ieet 


in height to ensure even a fair draught. A 
single fine constructed of 9-inoh glazed pipes, 
or u of briokwork ef 9 inohes by 9 inohes (internal 
measurement), wonld be quite sufficient for a 
greenhouse only 9 feet wide, and if this altera¬ 
tion is effected, taking the fine, of course, along 
the front of the honse, the fire will draw all 
right. It may not start well at first, owing to 
the fine being odd, bat to remedy this light a 
few shavings in the bottom of the ohlmney (by 
means ef a soot-door plaoed there), whioh will 
create a draught direotly.— B. C. R. 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 

Many people seem to be in difficulties about 
heating small greenhouses, and as I have from 
time to time received hints from Gardening, I 
should like to help others. I find a briok fine 
and an ordinary fnrnaoe to act perfectly to heat 
my small house 10 feet by 6 feet. Do not have 
the furnace too small, as it need not be filled, 
except when necessary—furnace-door 9 inohes 
by 7 inches, flue 6 inches wide by 9 inches deep ; 
over the fnrnaoe pat two 12-inoh square fire¬ 
bricks, as they do not burn away, and they 
throw ont heat after the fire is low. The 
furnaoe Is built with ordinary brioks, and soft 
ones will stand the fire better than hard burnt 
ones. The fine bottom is formed with bine 
slates on bricks, bnt that is not necessary, and if 
used they must not oome within 3 feet of the 
furnace as the heat would oraok them. Tne 
top is oovered with ordinary bricks, bnt square 
ones would be better. Where It goes through 
the wall I have a bent glazed pipe, and two 
more straight ones on that for a chimney, and 

2 feet of ordinary etove-pipe on that; bnt In 
some positions that would not be neoessary. I 
oan light the fire with a few stioks and either 
cinders or small pieoes of ooal, and when well 
alight it will burn anything—small dnst coal or 
ooke and ooal mixed—and if It barns too fiercely 
I pat on a shovelful of aahee ont of the ash-pit. Do 
not olear out the ash-pit, but only leave about 

3 inohes or 4 inohes olear spaoe between the top 
of the cinders and the fnmaoe-bars, else I find 
it boras out too fast; but anyone would soon 
find ont what suits their particular position. I 
oan make up my fire at nine or ten at night, and 
well bank it np with coal and ashes, and 
generally find a good fire in the morning. One 
of the advantages of a piece of piping on the 
top of the ohlmney ia yon oan have a eliding 
damper in it to regulate the draught. Also see 
that the bent pipe that goes through the wall is 
fixed In the top part of the flue (not the bottom), 
as the smoke naturally rises to the top, and the 
fine will draw better if there is a gradual rise 
from the furnaoe to the ohlmney. If preferred, 
glazed pipes may be used for the flue 4 feet or 
6 feet away from the fire; but brioks are beat, 
as they retain heat longer. I forgot to say that if 
iron piping is used lor the top part of the 
ohlmney do not fix it with cement, but onlv 
clay or road-mortar, as It la convenient to lift ft 
off sometimes to clean the chimney with a fine- 
brush. Six-inch glazed pipes are best, aa they 
do not need sweeping as often as 4-inoh (though 
mine are 4-inoh). Many people say the heat 
from a flue le too drying, but that oan always be 
made right by damping. I find the best plan is 
to have the stage over the fine made with bine 
slates on a narrow edging of wood near the 
baok wall and along the path, and oover with 
Coooa-fibre; water from the pots keeps that 
damp, and if not enough it oan easily be made 
more so. I am quite satisfied with my flue, and 
I think anyone wonld be that tries it, and the 
cost is very little. Paraffin lamps are seldom 
satisfactory—they always emit injurious fumes. 

W. T. 


2791.— Constructing a Chrysanthe¬ 
mum house. —A little extra expense being 
of not much consequence the finest effect would 
be obtained by adopting the span-roofed form, 
and making the structure about 25 feet wide 
(though less, say 20 feet, would do), 6 feet high 
to the eaves, with 2 feet or 2£ feet of glass at 
the sides, and a roof-pitch of about 35 dogs. 
This will allow spaoe for a central bed or bank 
of plants 10 feet wide, two pathways of 3 feet 
each, and tide-beds of nearly 4 feet in width. 
If the plants are grown on the “ natural ” sys¬ 
tem— i.e., allowed to attain their full height, 
no staging will be neoessary, a layer of 4 inohes 
to 6 inohes of ashes for the plants to stand upon 
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being all that would be required. Provide 
plenty of roof-ventilators, and the saahee on 
eeoh side should be all hung ao aa to be opened 
when neoeoaary. When the “ ’Mama ” are over 
a portable ataging of boards and quartering, or 
of galvanised iron, may be ereoted, and any 
description of greenhouse plants grown thereon. 
A less expensive struoture might be made, aay 
16 feet wide, with one central pathway and a 
Dank on each aide 6 feet in width; the aides 
might be ohlefly or entirely formed of boards, 
with ventilating flaps or shutters, and only a 
glass roof required. This is the style of house 
adopted at Finsbury Park.—B. 0. K. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TREE WHITE-ALDER (OLETHRA 
ARBOREA). 

Shrubs which blossom naturally in autumn are 
few and far between, but Olethra arborea la a 
conspicuous exception. It flowers with remark¬ 
able profusion in October and November. In 
aome tree lists it is olassed amongst hardy 
shrubs, but it would not, I apprehend, prove 
hardy in all parts of the oountry. I have four 
bashes of it here, but none of them are left out 
during the whole of the winter. They are 
grown in large square boxes like Orange-trees, 
and are moved out In summer, and are indoors 
In winter. The largest of them is 20 feet in 
height and 10 feet through, and very bushy. 
The others are about 6 feet in height, and 
the whole of them flower with the greatest 
freedom. Their blossoms, which are almost 
pure white, are produoed In upright clusters 
or little racemes, which extend about 
6 inohes above the leaves, and the flowers 
emit a fragrance almost as sweet as that of 
Lily of the Valley. In fact, this Olethra Is 
often called the LUy cf the Valley-tree, 
amd it well deserves the name, as the blooms 
are very muoh like those of the Valley LUy. 
They are exceedingly pretty on the tree, and 
very effective when cut and arranged in glasses. 
The flowers, indeed, are admired by everyone, 
and the plant merits attention, as it is easily 
grown and oapable of making a good return fof 
the labour devoted to it. It may be plaoed in 
the open air in April, and allowed to remain 
there until the end of November. It will bloom 
in the open air, but rough autumn winds are apt 
to spoil the blossoms, and before this oooura it 
should be plaoed under oover. It grows freely 
in a mixture of two parts loam, one part sand, 
and one part half-decayed manure. It is not 
liable to be attacked by insects ; indeed, I never 
saw one on it, It requires large quantities of 
water at the root when growing, but in winter 
It may be kept rather dry. After flowering it 
forms a great many seed-pods, whloh should be 
removed. Some of my plants are very muoh 
root-bound, but that is rather an advantage 
than otherwise, as It prevents them from mak 
ing too muoh wood, and causes them to produoe 
a wondei f ol amount of bloom. J, 


Boarlet berried Elder (Sambuous race- 
mosa) —The soarlet-fruited Elder is very seldom 
found in British gardens of such a size ao to 
display its beauty. When laden with its large 
dense cymes of fruit, “ which resemble miniature 
bunohes of Grapes of the moot brilliant scarlet, 
the tree truly presents a splendid appearanoe. 
Planted in open, dry situations it does not seem 
to thrive properly, but in a rather damp, cool 
spot it soon attains a considerable size and 
fruits freely. For the woodland walk or the 
wild garden, where low-growlog shrubs keep 
the ground shaded and oool about its roots, the 
scarlet Elder grows as freely, and would, 
perhaps, attain as large a size, as our common 
native Elder (Sambuous nigra). S. raoemosa is 
widely distributed throughout Central and 
Southern Earope, and in some of the alpine 
valleys makes a splendid show with its masses 
of brilliantly coloured fruits. Like moat of the 
Elders, it sports freely, and a cat-leaved form 
and also one with variegated foliage are in 
onltivation in Continental gardens.—E. 

Deefontainea spinoaa. — This dwarf 
evergreen shrub is not so generally used in the 
decoration of pleasure-grounds aa it should be. 


Few shrubs are mqre attraotivi 
fontainea, with its ma^e-n 



than the Dos- 
>:*ube-shap6d 


flowers glittering in the autumn sun. This year 
it was muoh later In flowering than usual, and 
was a very pleasing object during the early part 
of November. Some entertain an idea that this 
shrub Is not hardy. This may be the case in 
some localities, but here it has stood the test of 
twenty winters unsoarred. It has not, more¬ 
over, had the best of treatment, nor has it been 
favoured with the best of aspeots. In the 
grounds at Wray Castle, situated on the Lan¬ 
cashire side of Windermere, there Is a large 
plant of Desfontainea that has stood in its 
present position for thirty years. A well- 
drained position, sheltered, if possible, from 
north and east winds, suits it best, and It likes 
some bog mixed with the natural soil in which 
It Is planted.—B., Windermere. 

1786 —Flowering evergreen and deciduous 
thrube.— Evergreens: Esoulonla macrantba, Lauras- 
sinus, Strawberry-tree, Berberis stenophylla, Andromeda 
floiibunda, and Daphne Ooeoram. Deciduous shrubs: 
Halesla (Snowdrop-tree), Althea fratex, Skaphylea ool- 
ohloa, Deutila gracilis, Deutzla orenata 3ore-plena, white 
Lilac, Hydrangea paniculate grandlflora, Spiros pranl* 
foila plena.—E. H. 

THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
GRANTHAM. 

Pirmit me to draw the attention of the readers 
of Gardening, and especially those having the 
management of horticultural societies, to the 
good yet qnlet and unobtrusive work that is 
done by the Horticultural Society of the little 
townof Grantham, in Lincolnshire. This society 
composed of county gentlemen, clergymen, 
and gardeners. The two former offer the money 
prizes, and otherwise assist the society by their 
looal influence, whilst the judges are ohosen 
from the gardeners in the district. At the 
annual exhibition, whioh is generally held about 
July 5th, the competitors are arranged in 
divisions—viz., one for nurserymen, one for 
bond fide gardeners, and one for oottagers and 
artisans who onltivate their gardens themselves 
and have no assistance. It is to this latter 
division that I wish most particularly to allude. 
As many of them have half-an-aore eaoh of 
garden, and some of them Grasi land besides, 
to manage in their spare hours, it oan 
readily be imagined hew hard and under 
wtaat adverse oiroumstances these enthusiastic 
cottagers have to work. The entrance fees are 
fixed at the nominal rate of Is. for eaoh exhibit, 
whioh also admits the exhibitor to the grounds 
free. The prizes for the best kept gardens are, 
or used to be, respectively 30i. for the first, 
20i. for the second, and 10s. for the third. 
The operations of the sooiety extend over a 
radius of six miles, whioh includes a consider¬ 
able number of populous villages; these villages 
are again divided into districts, eaoh district 
containing six villages, and the prizes mentioned 
are allowed for eaoh separate district, so that 
several people oan by this means obtain prizes 
at the same time and in the same competition, 
whioh, of oonrse, oould not be dode If the prizes 
were made into larger sums. The prizs-wioners 
think mere of the honour of winning than of the 
mere value of the prizes won; indeed, I have 
frequently known men oome home from the 
■how with “ highly commended," who have re- 
maiked, 41 Better lnok next time " and who the 
next year snooeeded in taking the msjority of the 
prizes in their class. But here, I think, there is 
room for amendment—and where is the show that 
is perfeot In everything ? The garden labourers 
(men who, in some instances, nave worked in 
large gardening establishments for over forty 
yean) are olassed with the agricultural labourers, 
and heavily handicap these latter, who oan 
never acquire the experienoe of the garden 
worker. What I should muoh like to see is the 
garden labourer put into a class by himself and 
the agricultural labouren by themselves ; then 
it would be fair for both. It certainly can be 
but a small pleasure to a man who is working 
in a garden all the year round to win a prize 
from one who, perhaps, never was seen in a 
first-rate garden from one year’s end to another. 
Bat to proceed. Another good point about this 
sooiety is that in the month of November it 
distributes in eaoh villages fruit-trees—such as 
Apples, Plums, and Damsons—and afterwards 
■ends packages of assorted vegetable seeds to 
the head-gardeners for them to deliver to the 
reoipients, with the proviso that no one shall 
reoelve them two years in succession. This, in 
my humble opinion, is an example well worth 


following by muoh larger societies than the ons 
referred to. Horticulture has taken immense 
strides during the last thirty years, and will 
advance rapidly in the future, if the all-absorb¬ 
ing interest that is taken in it at the present 
day oontinuer. Patience and pereeveranoe ere 
meet necessary essentials to a horticulturist, 
and these combined with industry will not fail 
to bring snooess to those endowed with snob 
qualities. Wm. 8mith. 

The Gardens, Springfield, Alderley 
Edge, Cheshire. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

DINNER-TABLE DECORATION. 

Thi accompanying engraving shows a simpls 
and graceful way of decorating a round or onl 
dinner-tabic. The oentre of the group is formsd 
by a plant of Dracsana oongeata about 15 inohss 
high above the rim of the pot drawn through an 
opening in the dinner-table—-an arrangement, 
by the way, in the construction of the table that 
is of great value where suoh decorations an 
oommonly required. This having been done, tbs 
table-doth Is laid and zinc trays filled wttk 
Moss are arranged in a ring around the plant 
The sides of these trays are hidden by fronds of 
the Priokly Shield Fern (Polystlohum aonles- 
tum), inserted diagonally In the wet Moss, is 
which are plaoed alternately tr u ss e s of whits 
Azalea, Pelargoniums, or any other suitable 



flowers. The arrangement should be finished 
off with some fronds of Maiden-hair Fein. 
Should the dinner-table not have an opening ® 
it through which a plant oan be drawn thss 
select a dwarfer plant of Dracmna, bend a V* 
fronds of common Fern over the edge of the pot 
to hide It, and arrange round eaon pot a ring 
of plants of Cyclamen peraloum, alternately 
orimson and white. This arrangement is simp** 
and produces a very good effeot. * • 

2783 — Begonias for a window.- 1 ** 
flowers of Goliath are two large and heavy » 

be really beautiful, and varieties with moderate 

sized blooms and of a dwarf and floriferow 
habit would be more suitable for window cul¬ 
ture. Davlai fl.-pl. superba (crimson-soar!*)* 
Fulgurant (deep orimson), F. Buchner (a 
of orange - pink), and Wm. Bealby 
Boarlet), would be a good selection of douW 
kinds; and A. G. Soames (crimson), 
superba (light crimson), and Fire-king (orange- 
scarlet), or Ball-of-Fire (bright soarlet), wow 
be good kinds. But I ehould prefer select*® 
seedlings, especially for window culture. - 
B. 0. R. __ 


2768.— Treatment of the Bermuda LUyjfJLg 
Harrlsl).—As rood as the buibe are potted they “V* 
on a stage In a greenhouse. A moderately war® 
tare ie all they want, unlees they are required InJMWJ 
early. They will bear a little gentle forcing as sooo - 
the flower-bode are formed.— Hiad Garb****- 
Our readers vriU kindty remember tha t uec n 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beam*" 
graphs qf plants or gwdm semes, espeeiaB* 1 
if a picturesque character. 
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THB COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from Dec, 24 th 

to Dec. 31sL 

Shall keep early vinery at about 50 degs. night tempera* 
tore ; the bade are jaet beginning to move. Very little afar is 
given ae yet, and the syringe is need freely. If on a sunny 
day the thermometer runi up to 70 degs., air will be given. 
Pruned, washed, and trained Peaches in late house; I 
envy those who can keep their fruit*houses free from 
plants in winter. I do not mind a few plants through the 
•wring; but to be always full up is a great drawback. 
Moved a few more Roses, Deutzias. Ac., from cold pit to the 
forcing-house ; a constant stream of flowering plants will 
be passing on through the forcing-house to the oonserva* 
tory. Potted up more Solomon’s Seal and Lily of the 
Valley; leaving these things out in the oold earth till the 
laat moment prolongs their rest, and when placed in heat 
they oome away all the stronger for it Sheltered Tea 
Roses recently planted by placing some evergreen 
branches among them, sticking them up in the soil; this 
will keep off cold winds and shelter from severe frost I 
had already oovered the collars cf the plants several 
inches deep with burnt earth. Planted Raspberries; this 
crop should not be regarded altogether as a permanent 
one; like all other things. Raspberries benefit from a 
change sometimes. I am now keeping the Mushroom- 
house at a temperature of 60 degs., and It does not vary 
muoh between night and day temperatures. All the 
Mushroom-beds are covered with 4 inches or 5 inches in 
thickness of old hay ; this ohecks evaporation and keeps 
the beds in an equable condition. Seakale, Rhubarb, and 
other things, suoh as Lily of the Valley, Lilacs, &o , 
that require a gentle fillip to start the buds, do 
well under such conditions. Filled forcing-pits with 
leaves and manure. I have no other means of heating 
them; but this, though troublesome and old-fashioned, 
answers fairly well for many things Planted a large 
number of Primroses in the shrubbery. I want to make a 
special feature of these in spring. Pruned Apple-trees in 
orchard, sawing out a branoh here and there where 
absolutely necessary; but there is not muoh required 
where the trees are gone over every year or two. The last 
wounds should be smoothed over with the knife. My 
orop of Tomatoes on the old plants are now ripeniDg, and 
are very ustful; I have thinned the foliage a little to let 
In more light; but I do not think it is right to out off too 
muoh foliage. As soon as this orop is all gathered I shall 
(dear them out, give the house a thorough cleaning, and 
■tart afresh with young plants now coming on in pots 
raised from cuttings last autumn. Sowed a couple of pots 
of Cucumber seeds; it is always wise to provide plenty of 
plants for the early spring In care anything should happen 
to any in the house; or it may be necessary to plant a 
frame or a pit early in February, and, of course, it is only 
a fancy, but I always think the plants set out seem to do 
better when I have a reserve of plants behind, should 
any fail. Pruned Plums on west wall, giving the trees a 
good wash through the engine with an inseotioide I am 
trying experimentally. Trenohed and manured the land 
Intended next spring for Onions; I do this land better 
than the average. The surfaoe is now thrown up rough ; 
in February it will reoelve a dressing of soot and Olay's 
manure and be forked over. 

GREBNHOU8B, 

Mignonette. —Where seeds o! this fragrant 
favourite were sown early enough to have the 
plants in bloom through the early part of 
winter, the flower-spikes will now be visible, 
When grown to oome in thus ear<y much of the 
growth by neoessity is made during the dull, sun¬ 
less season, when it is a deal more difficult to 
keep the growth of soft-textured things like this 
sufficiently robust and sturdy. Yet if the plants 
do not possess this essential, not only will they 
have an indifferent appearance, bnt the flowers 
will te wanting in size and the requisite sub- 
stanoe to enable them to last. The nearer the 
plants are kept to the glass the better they will 
suooeed. If there happens to be a shelf over 
the path in a greenhouse this will be the best 
place for them. Mignonette roots sparingly, 
never filling the soil with its fibres in the way 
that many plants do. On this account, if the 
soil has been made fairly rich at the time of 
potting, it is often supposed that manure-water 
is not necessary, especially in the winter-time. 
There is, however, no plant that I can call to 
mind that is more benefited by being well nour¬ 
ished in this way. Amateurs will find it safer to 
use liquid stimulants to plants of this character 
than any of the concentrated manures that are 
now so plentiful, as when oare is taken that the 
water is not applied too strong there is no danger 
of the plants being injured. Whereas when sur¬ 
face-dressings of the manures in question are 
given, unless the operator is folly aware of the 
strength of the material, the roots are often in 
jnred, as the first time water is given after the 
manure has been dusted cn the soil more of its 
strength ie washed down than the roots can bear. 
This warning applies to the use of powerful con¬ 
centrated manures when given in a dry state to 
plants of all kinds, and more especially in the 
winter time when the roots, through being muoh 
less aotive than they are in snmmer, are not in 
a condition to bear strong stimulants. If there 
Is the means of giving the Mignonette a t 
ture of r.beot. 45 degs, 
will do better and come 1 
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the Mignonette a tempera- 


Mignonette for flowering in spring.— 
The plants raised from later sowings that are in¬ 
tended to bloom In the spring are nsoally much 
the finest and best of any that oome in during the 
year, provided they are well managed. Like 
the earliest lot they most be stood oonstantly 
olose to the glass. One plant is enough to keep 
in a 5-inoh pet, or two in pots an inoh larger, 
this will admit of the shoots that have been pro- 
duoed since the leading points were pinched 
back being tied well out. This should be 
attended to as soon as enough growth has been 
made, the little labour attached to the opera¬ 
tion will be amply repaid when the time of 
flowering arrives, as, in plaoe of the puny 
examples often met with, the plants will be 
oompaot and bushy, bearing doable the amount 
of flowers that follow indifferent treatment. 

Stovb. 

Euphorbia bplbndknb.— Amateurs who have 
a warm stove will find this one of the best plants 
that they oan grow. It is easily managed, and 
does not attain a size such as to make it un¬ 
suitable for a small home. It is a slow grower, 
requiring little attention in stopping or tying 
after the first year or two. The plant should 
now be stood at the warmest end of the house. 
In a night temperature of 60 degs. It will keep 
on blooming all through the winter; if a little 
warmer than this it will be none the worse, the 
more heat it gets the better it will flower. It 
is neoessary to be oarefnl not to give water in 
winter until the soil has got somewhat dryer 
than many stove subjeots require to be. This 
Euphorbia is a spare rooter, and most not have 
pots so large in proportion to the size it has 
attained as many things will bear. From this 
time until spring it likes a drier atmosphere 
than some plants. It will be better for being 
kept in the lightest plaoe the home affords. The 
flowers last well when out, and are especially 
effective when med with light-oolonred kinds, 
associated with which the brilliant soarlet shade 
is well brought ont. It i« one of the best of all 
high-oolonred flowers for button-holes. 

Asparagus plumosus. —This plant keeps on 
growing oentinnonsly where it has a little 
warmth in winter, consequently it oan be 
potted whenever more room is necessary, 
Young examples, or half-specimens that have 
filled the soil with their roots, may now have a 
shift. To get this Asparagus on quickly it re¬ 
quires plenty of root-room; pots 3 inohes or 
4 inches larger than the ones they are now in 
will not be too muoh. Cover the drainage with 
pieces of turf y loam to prevent the large quantity 
of water required from washing the soil do«vn 
into the drainage. T he plant is not particular 
as to soli—either peat or loam will answer 
for it; if the latter is med a little leaf- 
monld may ba added, with some rotten 
manure and sand. The elegant feathery sprays 
are unequalled for me amongst out flowers, 
particularly when their enduring properties are 
taken Into account. The leaves will keep fresh 
for nearly a month in water. So muoh is it in 
demand for this purpose wherever it is grown 
that it Is best to get it on in size without delay. 
It grows the fastest when planted out, but, 
except in a very large home, it is better to con¬ 
fine its cultivation to pots, as when the roots 
have the ran of a bed it soon gets so large as 
to enoroaoh upon other things. A. plumesm 
nanum is by some preferred to the older variety, 
It requires to be treated similarly. 

Jasminum gracillimum. — This Jasmine 
should now be kept in a moderate stove tem¬ 
perature. Presuming that the plants have been 
well managed through the summer and autumn, 
they will newer independent of the slzs they 
have attained, as this species is so free that it 
will bloom even when quite small. Examples 
in 6 inoh pots may often be seen bearing six or 
eight large trusses of bloom. The plants 
should be stood at the warmest end of the home. 
As soon as the flowers are visible, if the pots are 
full of roots, weak manure-water should be given 
once a fortnight, as on keeping up the strength 
depends much of the ability of the plants to give 
a suooession of bloom. When in good condition, 
with aisistanoe in this way, the baok buds will 
produce flowers little inferior to those borne on 
the extremities of the shoots. If a succession 
is wanted, a portion of the stock may be kept a 
little oooler for a month, after which, if put 
where they they will have more heat, they will 
oome in later. 


Az albas. —As recently remarked, the common 
white varieties of Azalea are the best for early 
flowering, as they naturally oome in earlier 
than the higher coloured varieties, some of 
which may now be pat in heat; bnt these, like 
the first that were started, most not be hurried, 
or they will be of little use for outting. Unless 
where there is a large demand for flowers, it Is 
better to only start a plant or two at a time; 
where this oonrse is adopted, it follows that a 
longer supply will be obtainable from a limited 
number of planto. A. mollis and the Ghent 
varieties: As there will be less hesitation in 
outting these kinds for the sake of their flowers 
than the greenhouse sorts, it will be better to 
introduce only a few at a time into heat. 
Feroed flowers of all kinds oome on more readily 
when the atmeephere of the home in whloh they 
are located is kept fairly moist, bnt oare must 
be taken that there is no excess of this, or the 
flowers will be short-lived. Sprinkle the plants 
overhead onoe a-day; this is sufficient, as when 
the syringe is med oftener the effect is similar 
to the presence of too much atmospheric 
moisture. 

Epiphyllum trunoatum.— The several varie¬ 
ties of this pretty Epiphyllnm differ little exoept 
in the colour of their flowers, the bright shades 
and distlnot appearance of which from those of 
other plants make them always aooeptable. 
Another advantage they possess is that, provided 
too muoh of the growth is not ont with the 
flowers,the whole of them may be ont without in- 
j uring the plants. They may be forced to oome in 
early in winter, and where several are grown 
one or two oan be put in the stove. In a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. the blooms will soon open. 
Where the stock is more limited it will be bettor 
to have them in flower later on. These Eplphyl- 
lums are mnally grafted on the Pereskia stock, 
whloh will not bear so lew a temperature as the 
Epiphyllums. Consequently when grown on this 
stock they must not be wintered too oold. 
Plants that are intended to flower without 
forcing should, if possible, be kept a few degrees 
warmer than ordinary greenhouse stook requires. 
In the oase of these plants, as of others that 
happen to be wintered somewhat oooler than 
they like, the best means of avoiding injury is 
to keep the roots as dry as they will bear 
without its earning the tops to shrivel. 

Impatiens Hawkbri and I. 8ultani.— 
Plants of these Balsams that were struck laat 
spring, or early in summer, and have been 
poshed on sinoe, will now require to be kept In 
a moderate stove temperature. So treated they 
will go on flowering all through the winter. 
But to keep succulent, quiok-growing things of 
this character in good condition, they must 
have more light than is neoessary for plants of 
slower growth and that have more solidity in 
their shoots and flowers. To prevent the growth 
being drawn, and give ooleur and substance to 
the flowers, the plants shonld be stood with 
their tops olose to the glass until the days get 
longer, afterwards they will do further away 
from it. Thomas Bainbs. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Interesting hardt trees. —The Tnllp-tree 
(Liriodendron tullpiferum) if planted in good, 
deep soil Is a rapid grower, and makes a very 
handsome tree. It bears in Jnly and August a 
large number of pale yellow Tulip-shaped 
flowers. Tree of Heaven (Ailantus glandnlosa) 
has large, handsome foliage and makes rapid 
growth. In exposed districts it is sometimes in¬ 
jured by the wind. It bears pruning well, and if 
out baok annually It will be oonverted into a 
dense bush, very suitable as a background for 
sub-tropical plants. 

Maiden-hair tree.— The foliage is wedge- 
shaped and bears some resemblance to the tiny 
leaflets of the Maiden-hair Fern, henoe in name. 
It grows from 50 feet to 60 feet high and 
possesses a neat habit. When the leaves are dying 
in autumn the tree looks very pretty, changing 
to a orimson-tinted gold. 

The Judas-tree, the Catalpa, True Servioe- 
tree, and the Flowering Ash are all worth a 
plaoe in some conspicuous position in the 
grounds. There is yet plenty of scope for the 
introduction of fresh forms of tree growth. Our 
own native trees are exoellent for forming Into 
woods and groves, and for clothing the hills with 
profitable verdure. These should always form 
the main features, bnt in working in details 
there is a ohenn in variety, 
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Hollies in pots.— For Christmas deoorations 
handsome plants laden with barrios are very 
effective, and they lift with safety any time 
where the plants are frequently moved. Both 
the green and the variegated are useful for this 
purpose. Some of the handsome standard 
variegated Hollies I saw a short time ago in 
Messrs. Waterer & Sen’s nurseries at Bagshot 
would be very effsotive for hall deooratioof. 
When the Christmas festivities are over they 
may be planted out again. 

Boss sons.—In Rose planting delays are 
dangerous, for the first oomer at the nurseries Is 
the first served, and the best plants and the 
ohoioeat varieties are soon cleared off. 

Standard Rooks should be staked as soon 
as planted, as a plant that is tossed about with 
the wind takes a Ions time to get established. 
Iron atskee painted an olive-green are in¬ 
destructible, and muoh the oheapeat In the long 
run. Tie with tar line, doubled and oroesed to 
prevent the tie slipping down. Among Hybrid 
Perpetuals 

Good light-coloured Boses are not so 
plentiful as are the different shades of red and 
rose, but the following may safely be planted : 
Violetta Bonyer, White Baronets, and Mer- 
veille de Lf on. 

Bicently-planted Tka Bosks should be 
sheltered if there oomes severe weather. Mounds 
of ashes or burnt earth round the stems, 6 inohes 
in height, and a few Tew or Spruoe branches 
placed among the plants will preserve them. 

Thk old whitk Pink.— This should be re¬ 
planted before it gets exhausted, as no matter 
now hardy a plant may be, if a severe winter 
oomes when Its vital foroes are at a low ebb the 
plant may die. If the old plants are lifted and 
pulled to pieces and planted now, firmly burying 
all the naked stems In the soil, they will soon 
get established. The old white Pink is a favourite 
for its hardiness, and its frag ran oe is superior 
to the newer varieties, and when in considerable 
pttohes in the border the foliage oarries a 
pleasant tint of green in winter. 

Seedling Holly hooks. —When grown with¬ 
out ooddling these are pretty hardy. Still, if 
the weather is very severe a few evergreen 
branches will be a serviceable shelter. 

EFFECT OF SNOW UPON CHOICE TRKX8. — A 
heavy fall of snow often does serious injury to 
choice coniferous trees by splintering the 
branches. If, as is not unlikely, we are visited 
with a heavy snowstorm shortly, go round the 
trees with a long pole and ihske off the snow. 

Lawns should be frequently rolled now to get 
a firm turf, and the walks also. 

Fruit Gabdsn. 

Vinery.— To have ripe Grapes In June the 
house should be put in order now, the Vines 
washed with an inseotioide, the paint cleaned, 
walls lime-washed, border inside top-dressed 
and watered, if not quite moist, with warm 
liquid-manure, and about the first week in Jan¬ 
uary olose the house to give the first impulse to 
the buds. Unless there are plants in the house 
very little ventilation will be required till tbe 
buds burst. On fine days syringe the rods 
freely two or three times a-day. At the end of 
the first week after closing the home turn on a 
little hot water, and keep up a regular night 
temperature of 50 degs. till the leaves unfold, 
then increase it to 55 degs. 

Young rods arm sluggish sometimes in 
breaking; the common plsn is to bend them 
back to obeok the flow of sap to the end buds, 
which under any circumstances usually break 
well. If this does not suffioe twist them round 
till the whole rod down to the bottom has felt 
the motion. I have never known this to fail in 
setting the sap in motion. Toinduoe young rods 
to break freely the foliage should be encouraged 
to remain on to the last moment of its 
usefulness. 

Manuring Vink borders,—A “ Constant 
Bonder ’ (p. 551) asks what quantity of nitrate 
of soda per square yard is required for a Vine 
border dressing. I should reoommend nitrate 
to be used with guano, in equal parts, the two 
oomblned to be used at the rate of 1 lb. per 
square yard new, lightly forked in, and again 
just after the Grapes are thinned. Grape-vues, 
like most other things, like a ohange of diet, 
and I should not use nitrate of soda two yeais 
together- If I was oonfined to one kind cf 
manure I should use bone-meal, at the rats of 
2 lk^ | jtpj tjbe squarijar^^rMm |^ki la the 


spring. Clay’s manure is also valuable to the | 
fruit-grower, scattered over the surfaoe of the 
border, 2 lb. to the yard, and forked in lightly. 

L ats Pkaoh- housr. — V entilate freely. Loosen 
the trees from the trellis, if not already done, 
and prune them as soon as opportunity serves. Do 
not overcrowd ; the bearing shoots should not 
be less than 5 Inohes or 6 inohes apart, to give 
room for laying In the young wood next 
summer. 

Early Melons —Sow a few seeds shortly, 
to raise plants for the early orop. Everybody 
has their favourite sorts. Plant the seeds 
singly In small 60's, and plunge them near the 
glass in a hotbed temperature of 75 degs. 
Things move slowly at this season. 

Scions for Grafting —If there are any 
kinds of fruits it is intended to propagate by 
grafting, suitable cuttings should be taken off 
and laid in under a north wall, to preserve them 
till the grafting season comes round. 

Forcing Strawbbrbiks. —The majority of 
fruit-eaters do not oare muoh for Strawberries 
before March, as there is uo sun to flavour them 
before that month is in; but. to have ripe 
Strawberries by the middle of March, the first 
batoh of plants should be started early in the new 
year. Strong, well-ripened plants only should be 
started thus early, as plants with weakly, un¬ 
ripe crowns will certainly fall. A temperature 
of 55 degs. is high enough to begin with, and the 
plants snould oooupy a light position near the 
glass; and though the roots must be kept in 
a moist condition, too muoh water at this stage 
will tend to develop foliage at the expense 
of the blossomr. 

Top dressing hardy fruits.— The sooner all 
such work is done now the better, so that the 
rains may convey the nourishment down to the 
roots. 

Wall tries —The spade should not come 
into contact with the roots of these; in fact, 
the ipsde should not be used at all. Break up 
the snrfaoe with a fork, to s 6 rate and improve 
its tilth, giving at the same tune a dressing of 
lime. Except in the oase of Peaohes and Apr!- 
oots, the pruning and training of wall-trees 
should be oompleted. 

Vegetable Garden, 

Tomatoes —The young plants that are coming 
on to take the plaoe of those now finishing their 
last fruits should oooupy a light position in a 
house with a temperature of about 55 degs. at 
night, and as soon as the old plants are past 
their best take them out and start afresh with a 
thoroughly olean house and new soil. Sutton’s 
Perfection and Carter’s Dedham Favourite are 
good kinds for spring and summer. A plant or 
two of Criterion may be grown for first crop, 
because they set well and ripen early. . 

Cucumbers.— Maintain a moist, genial at¬ 
mosphere in the Cucumber-house. Very little 
ventilation will be required now, as letting in 
the cold draughts of sir dries up the moisture in 
the atmosphere and chills everything. A night 
temperature of 65 degs., and bottom-heat of 
75 degs. to 60 degs., will be high enough. 

Pour liqcid-manure into the rubble under 
the bed to keep the bottom of the bed moist. 
This should be done at least once a-week. 
Seeds may be sown to raise young plants for 
planting suooessional houses or pits. 

Cugumbkrs in pots.— I have often grown 
early Cucumbers in the Pine-stove in pots and 
boxes. If kept in the right temperature and 
well supplied with moisture charged with some 
suitable stimulant. Cucumbers do not require a 
great amount of soil to grow In, though frequent 
light top-dressings are very beneficial to them. 

Salads. —Stir the soil frequently among 
Lettuces and Endive In frames. If it should be 
neoessary to give water, dissolve a little artificial 
stimulant In the water before using it. Clay’s 
manure Is as good as any for this purpose. Much 
cannot be done at this season without glass. If a 
pit with a hot-water pipe round it oan be spared 
to plant with Lettuoes, good sized plants being 
lifted from the open border, they will be valuable 
towards the end of February, or a frame may 
be plaoed on a bed of leaves that will ferment 
gently and give off a genial heat, filling up the 
Frame with leaves also to within 8 inohes or 
9 Inohes of the glass. If planted with Lettuoes 
they will be sure to come in useful, as a frame 
grown Lettuce beats everything from the open 
air up till the end of April at any rate. 


Chicory and Dandelions may be potted in 
suooeasion and grown in the dark In a genial 
atmosphere. 8ow Mustard and Cress twins 
a-week in a warm house or pit. Boxes 2 feet 
long, 11 inches wile, and 4 Inohes deep, are 
suitable for this work, and when they oan be 
spared from this they may be usefully em¬ 
ployed for pricking out seedling bedding-plants. 

Dressing Asparagus beds. — Top-dressings 
of rioh manure never come amiss to Asparagus, 
as I never knew of a oase of over-feeding if the 
plants have room enough to strike out. 8hort 
manure is best, and it may then be lightly 
forked In. This treatment will t grate the 
ground and sweeten and enrioh the soil at the 
same time. 

Snow’s Winter Broccoli, now tuning in, 
must have protection, or the first severe frost 
may kill off the lot. If there happens to be an 
old deep pit at liberty they may be lifted with 
balls and planted thiokly within. A few 
of the bottom leaves may be removed. The 
lights need not be pat on the pit till froet is 
expected, or, if there is no pit, lift the plants 
and plant them olose together In a warm pieoe 
of land, laying them down with their heads to the 
north. When frost is expected, protect with 
mats, dry Fern, or straw. 

Sowing Cauliflowers.- If no plants wen 
raised in antnmn, a few seeds may be so wn no w in a 
box and plaoed in a warm house near the glassy 
and when large enough pricked off into other 
boxes or singly In small pots, and grown on in 
heat till well-established, and then hardened off 
and planted out the first week in April. 

Forcing herbs. —Suooeseions of Mint and 
Tarragon should be brought forward. A root 
or two of Balm and Borage may also be brought 
on ia a gentle heat. 

Skakale,—T his should be. started in foroe 
now. No one has too mnoh of it. It oomes Is 
at a time when firat-olass vegetables are soaroe. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in Town Garden. 

Euphorbia jacquin i.*:flora. —This pretty 
old-fashioned plant suooeeds fairly well in town 
air, and its graceful • prays of bright orange- 
soarlet blossoms are very aooeptable just now; 
but being a stove subject, a steady heat of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. is neoessary to keep it In 
good condition. Old plants are apt to become 
so strangling that young examples are muoh 
preferable, especially for small houses, and 
these are readily obtained by striking the young 
side-shoots in spring. If these are taken off 
with a slight heel, thoroughly dried, and thou 
inserted in very sandy peat, and plaoed in a 
bottom-heat of 70 degs. to 75 degr., they seldom 
fail to push out roots, and must then be potted 
off singly. In all stages these plants do best in 
comparatively small pots; these must also be 
well drained, and tbe soil should be a light 
mixture, oonslating chiefly of peat and sand, 
with a small part of fibrout-loam and leaf- 
mould. Make this quite firm, and be careful 
not to over-water at any time, for the extremely 
fine roots of this Euphorbia are very liable to 
decay in a constantly moist, or not to say 
sodden, soil. 

Corrias . —These quaintly-pretty New Hol¬ 
land plants are very seldom seen now, and 
though not exaotly gay subjects, they are so 
easily grown and so florlferoue that a few plants 
should be found in every greenhouse of any 
pretensions. This being their natural time for 
flowering renders them doubly useful, and with 
ordinary oare they will be found to bloom 
abundantly and live for many years in all but 
very unfavourably-situated town gardens, Tbe 
plants should be re-potted, if necessary, in 
March or the early part of April, and growth 
enoonraged by the usual treatment. Towards 
the month of Jnly oommenoe to promote 
maturation rather than farther extension of the 
wood by the admission of air In plenty, and 
allowing a fair amount of sunshine to reach the 
plants. Abundance of light is a necessity with 
Correas at all stages, ana a olose or stsgnant 
atmosphere should always be avoided. By 
October the peculiar Aoorn-like flower-buds will 
appear in plenty, and by Christmas the plants 
will be covered with fully-expended blossoms, 
whioh are tube-shaped, and of different shades of 
red, or red and greenish-yellow. Correas need 
to be firmly potted in a compost, consisting of 
two parts peat, one part fibry loam, a little leaf- 
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■oil f and a liberal sprinkling of ooarM sand and 
crushed bricks, or rough grit of soma kind. 
The drainage must be ample, and water only 
given when actually required. G. bloolor, C. 
brilliant, C. plota superba, and C. cardinal!! 
are good kinds. 

Bjcbribd Solanums are bright and useful at 
this season, arranged amongst Primulas, Hya¬ 
cinths, &o,, but, unfortunately, they cannot 
be grown successfully in a smoky atmosphere, 
so must be purchased. Not that the plants 
themselves cannot be persuaded to grow, for 
that they will do anywhere under ordinary treat¬ 
ment ; but the berries will not set, so that they 
are tf no use. A good substitute, where there 
Is a warm house, is the pretty Rivina humills, 
whloh grows like a weed in a moderate stove 
temperature, seedling plants springing up by 
scores wherever the berries fall on damp earth 
or Mess ; a well-grown plant in a 5 inch or 
6-Inch pot, hung with the long racemes of bright* 
scarlet berries, forms a very graceful object. 
Then in a cool structure we can have nice 
little plants of Aucubas, the 
green-leaved form especially, 
well furniihed with bright ter¬ 
ries, and Hklmmias are also 
useful. I have never tried the 
beautiful berry-bearing Pernet- 
tyas in town gardens, but think 
they might be persuaded to suc¬ 
ceed, and the Aubergine would 
certainly grow, and probably 
fruit also under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Early Pelahooniums.— The 
most forward plants of the 
French, or early flowering section 
particularly, will now be prob¬ 
ably ready for their flowering 
pots, for though where the 
atmosphere is very smoky they 
will net move much for another 
month or more, vet, in sub¬ 
urban districts, where light is 
comparatively abundant, the 
sooner they receive the final 
potting now the better. Use a 
mixture of sound turfy loam, 
with from half to two-thirds of 
its bulk of old flaky-manure and 
leaf-mould mixed, and a dash 
of sand and Clay’s fertlliier. 

Pot very firmly, and place the 
plants on a very light and airy 
shelf, watering very cautiously 
until the soil is getting pretty 
well occupied with roots. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings of 
choioe varieties for exhibition, 
or to produce large specimen 
plants, ought now be got in. 

Select the strongest outtings 
only, and Insert them singly 
in thumb-pots, placing them in 
a cool and moist position on 
ashes or fibre. B. C. R. 


FRUIT. 

BUSH FRUIT-TREES. 

Perhaps the experiences of an amateur fruit¬ 
grower who owes what suocesi he has aohieved 
wo the instructive teachings of Gardening may 
be of servioe bo some of your numerous readers, 
who, appreciating the value of good fruit, and 
possessing the requisite facilities for its produc¬ 
tion, have not yet ventured to grow it. Two 
years slnoe I took possession of my present 
dwelling, situated on the crest of a gravelly hill 
of no great elevation. TXe baok laoes south, 
and from it slopes a narrow strip of garden 
150 feet by 20 feet. Two-thirds of the lower 
portion, whloh only grew a luxuriant orep of 
weeds, I have converted into a miniature orchard 
rf dwarf fruit-trees—viz., pyramid and bush 
Pear, Plum, and Apple. The soil is a shallow 
stony loam, in no part exceeding IS inches 
in dep^h, with gravel subsoil restlcg on sand, 
below which is chalk. In selecting my 


^sh, the former being spread over the soil and 
lghtly forked in as before. With the advanoe of 
summer the little plantation made healthy and 
vigorous growth, which was easily kept within 
bounds by timely pinching. Weeds were kept 
under with the hoe, and during exceptionally 
dry weather water was freely given onoe, and 
in a few oases twice, a-week. By the dose of 
autumn the trees were abundantly supplied 
with stout spurs well garnished with fruit-buds. 
They were again mulched as in the spring. 
What slight pruning was requisite was done in 
winter when the weather was favourable. Last 
spring, owing to long prevalenoe of frost and oold 
winds, the trees did not blossom till late In the 
season, and then in suoh profusion as to give 
good augury of a heavy crop. Towards the end 
of May, however, many suffered serious damage 
from the hearvy gales and hailstones that then 
swept the country, to which they were fully ex* 
posed. Most, however, appeared to suffer but 
little from the roagh buffeting to whloh they were 
I subjected, as indicated by tne superabundance 
of swelling fruit replacing the 
faded blossom. The same treat¬ 
ment was pursued as in the pre¬ 
vious year, with what result 
the accompanying illustration 
will show. This is by no means 
an exceptional sample, as al¬ 
though some of the more deli¬ 
cate trees were entirely stripped 
of blossom and fruit by the 
inclement weather In May, I 
had numbers of the hardier sorts 
bearing as heavy orops of fine 
fruit as they could oarry. Hardy 
Plums, especially Viotoria, have 
also done well, but the Gage 
varieties indifferently as to 
quantity, though above the 
average in size and quality. 
Apples have been almoet a fail¬ 
ure, owing to the swarms of 
caterpillars that devoured the 
blossom, and what escaped be 
coming the prey eventually of 
the larvee of the Codlin-moth, 
which has played havoc this year 
ghbouring orchards. 


in the neighbouring < 


H. A. F. 


Daffodils.— October is the 
best time to plant or transplant 
these bulbs if the best results 
are expected next spring. With 
home-grown stock this is prac¬ 
ticable, but it is by no meant easy 
to obtain bulbs thus early from the shops, and so 
much valuable time is lost to those who like to 
keep ahead of their planting work. Bulbs of 
any of the really good sorts, such as N. Horse- 
fieldi, N. princeps, N. obvallaris, N. maximus, 
N. Regina Margherita, N. pallidas prceoox, or 
even N. nanus, may now be potted and placed 
under ashes in an open sunny place, and such 
bulbs may be expected to flower during next Feb¬ 
ruary and March at the latest; indeed, N. palli 
duspKeoox. N. Regina Margherita, and N. Ard 
High, or Yellow King, might be forced into 
bloom soon after Christmas Day. As a rule, 
however, the less fire-heat in forcing these 


Our Readers' Illustrations : A bush Peer-tree (Duchesse d’AnKOu)£mej iu bearing 
grown by Mr. II. A. Fraser, trayford, Kent. 

Engraved (or OxaDasuia Illustrated from a photograph. 


trees, I was oareful to ohoose such as were 
of sturdy, olose habit of growth, well furnished 
with fruit-bads, and, so far as could be ascer¬ 
tained, best adapted for the locality. My neigh¬ 
bours unanimously agreed that In so dry aad 
poor a soil nothing could be sucoessfully grown 
save weeds. Nowise discouraged. I had the 
ground well dug and pitted iu lines 6 feet apart, 
and my trees, 50 In number, planted from 4 feet 
to 6 feet distant, aooording to their habit and 
growth. Before planting all injured roots were 
trimmed off and gross ones shortened baok, oare 
being taken to avoid burying the orowns and to 
Bee the roots well spread oat before filling in 


golden flowers of spring the better. All that the pits. The trees were securely staked and 
is requisite are good, sound, early ripened bulbe liberally matched with rotten farmyard manure, 
—if from Italy or the south of France so muoh with the twofold otjeot of supplyiDg nourish- 
the better—and these, in a sunny frame or ment and affjrdiog protection from frost, 
greenhouse only, will be in flower weeks before Every tree was well watered when planted, a 


their namesakes out in the open borders. 
Good, strong, well-bloomed pots of Daffodils 
are always welcome indoor^ in spring, and now 
is the time to make p/eparatior* foritsaoKan 
early display,—D. \_|U VR 


top-dressing of manure lightly forked into the 
ground between, then left undisturbed till the 
ensuing spring. All blossomed freely, some of the 
more robust being allowed to set and mature a 
little fruit. The old mulching was replaced by 


LATE BLACK GRAPES. 

“ J. C.C." (Gardening, Deoem- 
ber 10th, page 548) cautions the 
readers of Gardening against 
planking black Alloante Grapes, 
and quotes Mr. Barren's bock 
on the Vine aa a proof that it la 
not of first-rate quality, but 
acknowledges that it Is the 
handsomest Grape of its season 
in cultivation, and also the 
easiest of the Grapes te manage. 
Well, If we take this aa quite 
oorreot, I do not think planters 
will go far wrong If they still 
stlok to it; for that we are 
likely to get all the good quall- 
ties in one variety I very muoh 
question. New, •* J. C. C.” says 
mat Lady Downe’s Seedling 
and Mrs. Pinoe's Muscat are 
superior to black Alleante; but supposing that 
amateurs with limited means fall to grow the 
latter sorts well, and succeed with the Alicante 
in the same home, are they likely to root it out, 
even if It does net oome up te the A1 stan¬ 
dard of flavour? And on this debat¬ 
able subject if flavour I find very few 
agree, and Lady Downe’s I often hear set 
down as the hardest Grape in cultivation, 
and we all know that it requires a good deal of 
heat to do it justice. Musoats of any kind, 
although such grand Grapes in large establish¬ 
ments when every faoillsy for their growth is 
at hand, are hardly the ones to furnish an 
amatenr with a good supply. I do not think the 
Alloante is likely to fall into disrepute for some 
time to oome, as I notice at nearly all the 
autumn shows it is well exhibited by growers 
who fall with the kinds “ J. C. 0.” names, and 
it generally gets well to the front as a prizs 
winner. I by no means ignore flavour as an 
important thing In Grapss, or any other frnlt, 
bnt if this alone could ocmrsaau a good position 

for a ^ i^r - " ^ ** 
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top of the Leo of Gnp« in cultivation at the 
present time, instead of being only grown m 
curiosities. 

Gosport . J. G. 


WINTER DRESSING FRUIT-TREES. 

Thb best time for this operation has now 
arrived, and many fruit-trees will well re¬ 
pay the labour of dress ins them with some kind 
of compound that will free them from insect 
pests of various kinds. Some of the varieties of 
scale stick so olosely to the bark that they may 
pass quite unnoticed by those who are not 
aooustomed to look for the slightest traoe of 
these Insiduous pests, for although they make 
so little outward shew they are none the less 
slowly but surely suoking out the very life¬ 
blood of the tree, and it will soon show by the 
yellow look of its foliage and the weakly growth 
of young wood that something is wrong. The 
best way of eradicating these troublesome 
pasts Is to mix up a tolerably thick mixture, 
consisting of warm water, soft soap, soot, 
and sulphur, with sufficient clay to make 
it Into the consistency of paint, and to every 
gallon of it put half-a-pint of paraffin-oil or gas 
tar, and with a good-sized brush work it well 
into every orevioe of the bark. This is a good 
mixture for all kinds of fruit-trees grown under 
glass that, from being sheltered from the effects 
of rain, are more liable to be infested by inseots 
than auoh as are fully exposed. Trees on walls 
with projecting copings are also very liable to 
the same insect pests, and should be painted in 
dry weather, so that the mixture may get well 
set before rain oomes to wash it off. Trees fully 
exposed do not suffer to the same extent, but if 
American blight, or any other kind of Inseot 
pest, gets a footing, they will well repay a good 
oeating of the mixture over the main stem and 
branohes. It is perfectly safe, and altogether 
different to using pure paraffin, which is not 
a safe thing to apply, exoept to thick-barked 
portions ef the tree, and a good deal of mischief 
is often done by oareless application of such 
powerful remedies. 

Hants. _ J. G. 


2867.—Treatment of Vines.— Tour Tines 
may possibly recover if you lift the roots early 
in February, and make quite a new border. 
They will do so if they are not too old, and pro¬ 
vided the lifting and re-planting is done oare- 
fully; but the question as to whether they 
will sufficiently reoover to pay for lifting 
depends entirely upon their age. Cannot you 
get an experienced Grape-grower to see them 
and advise you? If they are too old, or the 
roots are in a bad condition, it will be better to 
root them out and plant young ones. If they 
are to remain they must bo pruned at onoe.— 
J. O. C. 

2834.—Manure for outside Vine bor¬ 
ders. —There is nothing better than good 
rotten hotbed or farmyard manure for Vine 
borders, and the present is a good time to lay 
it on if you do so when the surfaoe is moder¬ 
ately dry. After spreading It on the border it 
may be carefully forked over, so as to bury a 
portion of the manure, but it is not necessary 
to disturb the border too much with the object of 
burying the whole of it. If you cannos con¬ 
veniently get rotten manure, you may get some 
half-inch bones and spread them over the sur¬ 
face at the rate of half-a-peok to every square 
yard of border, and lightly fork them in.— 
Practical. 


2803.— Forcing Vines.— From June till 
Deoember is a pretty good rest, so that the 
branoh of the Vine in she Cucumber-house is 
not likely to suffer on that aooount. Neither 
will the old Vine, from which the branoh was 
taken into the Cucumber-house, take any harm. 
But when Grapes, Cucumbers, and plants 
requiring a high temperature are grown in the 
same house a compromise has to ba effected, and 
the chances are that one of the crops will be 
only second or third-rate.—E. H. 


2801. — Treatment of old Vines. 
Prune and manure the Vines now. It Is n 
likely the Black Hamburgh trained over ti 
trellis outside will bear very good Grapes 
the open air, but the shade in s umme r will 1 
grateful. The Vine in the conservatory shou 
do well, If not saosffioed to the flefrpring planl 
Thi piiifeg scrol l b i df 11 * and tl 


reds washed with an insecticide, using a brush. 
Gishurst compound, 4 oz. to the gallon, makes 
a good wash for any fruit-trees when leafless. 
If the roots require any help it should be given 
now, doing the work when the weather is open 
and dry, or at least mild. If the roots are in a 
bad state, better lift them out and make a new 
border; half-measures are seldom of muoh use. 
If the branches are pruned and oleaned, and the 
roots made comfortable, that is all that is re¬ 
quired at present. The spring and summer 
management will be mentioned in due course, 
and it is hardly desirable to lengthen out a reply 
by referring to it now.—E. H. 

2797.— Grafting Vines. —“ An Amateur ” 
is not likely to meet with muoh success In graft¬ 
ing Vines; inarching is a better plan for him to 
adopt. The way to inaroh a different sort of 
Grape-vine upon another is to secure plants in 
pots of the sorts wanted, and just as the old 
Vines are on the point of starting into growth 
to bring the young rod near to a shoot of the 
last year’s growth, dose to the bottom of the 
old Vine, and then outoff aslioe of wood from both 
about 3 inches long, j ust deep enough to get through 
into the hard wood ; then bring both pieoes to¬ 
gether where the alioe has been out off, and then 
bind dose together the two shoots with some 
soft matting, making one side meet, so that the 
bark can quickly unite when they begin to grow, 
and over the matting plaoe a layer of Mess to 
exclude the air from tne wounded parts. Two 
buds should be left on the young Vine above 
where the union is to take plaoe, and the roots 
will require to be watered for some time. As a 
rule, the two rods get united in about six weeks 
from the time the growth commences on the old 
Vine, but it b not always safe to out the ties so 
soon. *' An Amateur ” had better not out them 
until three months after, and then only to re¬ 
move the matting gradually. The young Vine 
may remain intaot in Its pot until the autumn, 
when It should be out off dose to the union. 
With a perfect union of the two branches, one 
strong rod ought to be obtained the first season. 
—Practical. 

-The old Vines may be grafted by 

cutting back to the oollar, or only down to 
the wires, splitting the stock, and putting 
in two grafts. The grafting should not be 
done till the leaves begin to unfold, as then 
there will be little or no blooding. Another 
way b to inaroh young canes near the bottom 
of the rods, leaving a pieoe of the young wood 
below the point of union to insert in a bottle of 
water, which will keep the grafts fresh till the 
union is effeoted. One advantage of this latter 
plan is there need be no absolute loas of crop, 
as the old rod and the young one may grow side 
by side thb year.—E. H. 

2780.— Grafting Apples and Plums.— 
The easiest and surest way to graft Applet and 
Plums on young stooks b by what b techni¬ 
cally known as whip-grafting. The stoak b 
headed down, a slice b out off the side, a slice 
is out off the scion, and the out surfaces fitted 
together, so that the bark of eaoh meets on one 
side and are bound firmly together with soft 
matting and then olayed. If grafted close to 
the ground the earth may, with advantage, be 
raised so as to cover the olay, forming a ridge. 
Rind-grafting is the way to put young heads on 
old trees. Take off the grafts now and lay them 
in damp soil in the shade.—E. H. 

2681. — Culture of the Cape Goose¬ 
berry (Physalb edulb).—The oulture of this 
plant I have found to be very simple, as it only 
wants to be kept in a cool greenhouse through 
the winter months. It may be grown in pots 
in a greenhouse or planted out-of-doors in the 
summer. If put out in the latter part of 
May in a sheltered and sunny situation, and 
staked and tied, it will do well, and will 
oontinue bearing and ripening its fruit the whole 
summer,— H. B. Fairlight. 

2864 — Forcing Muscat of Alexan¬ 
dria Vines.—You may begin forofng these 
Vines at onoe, if you wbh to do so, but the wb- 
dom of beginning so early is open to doubt, 
unless you require the crop of fruit to be ripe 
early for some particular reason, as thb fine 
Grape b not so well suited for early 
foroing as some others—the Black Hamburgh, 
for instance. Still, it may be forced, the 
principal difference being that you will have 
to be content with smaller bunches. Start with 
a regular temperature of 60 degs, night and day. 


and as soon as the young shoots have grown out 
3 inches long, increase the day temperature by 
fire-heat to 65 degs., and lower the night heat 
to 55 degs. As soon as the bunches begin to 
flower, the night temperature must be increased 
to 70 degs. and the day to 85 degs. These 
figures represent the temperatures by fire-heat; 
it may safely be allowed torbe from 10 degs. to 
15 degs. more by the heat of the sun. After the 
berries are set 65 degs. by night and 75 degs. 
by day by fire-heat are safe figures for yon to 
folio w.—P ractical. 

2795.— Management of a vinery.— it is a good 
plan to keap the foliage fresh as long as possible, and a 
good wash with the engine after the Grapes are all cut Is 
very desirable oooastonally ; but a dry heat Is better than 
a moist one for ripening the wood, as the tendency of the 
latter is to excite the growth of the laterals.— E. H. 

2800.—Unfruitful Walnut-trees.— I should not 
tolerate an unfruitful Walnut-tree in the centre of a 
kitchen garden. If required for shade in summer there 
might be some utility la It; but it is out of plaoe in a 
kitchen garden. The unfruitful ness Is doubtless owing ta 
unripe wood, the roots having reached the day.—E. H. 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED PLANTS. 

Wb have not as yet appreciated the advantages 
which will be eventually derived from the 
large numbers of fine variegated plants which 
are now at command, both deciduous and ever¬ 
green ; but the knowledge of them, and withal, 
the taste for their culture, and the trne feeling of 
the various ways in which they may become so 
immensely valuable in varying the effects and 
imparting graduations of light and dark to the 
shrubberies, b becoming more fully developed. 
The variegated Eurya latifolia, with its long 
pointed leaves of mingled cream, grey, and 
green, b a very magnifioent plant, inviting the 
attention of all such as wish to make a really 
grand addition to their conservatories. Ivies 
grown as shrubs or standards, especially the 
variegated sorts, are a treasure in them¬ 
selves, while for fine semi-tropical effect, the 
noble leaf-blades of the variegated New 
Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax variegatum) 
forma a grand addition to Yuccas and other 
stiff-leaved Aloe-like plants. With thb the 
variegated Yucca filamentosa would group 
admirably. The great Pile-wort (Scrophularb 
nodosa), with its white bordered leaves and 
young sprays of golden-yellow, is also very 
pretty; while the leaves of the variegated Day 
Lily (Hemerooallb), an old garden favourite, 
are so beautifully marked, that a plant of ft 
wonld form a fine objeot anywhere. There is 
alto the smaller double-flowered variety, the 
leaves of which are conspicuously streaked 
with clear white, which would be very attractive 
wherever there b room for it. Acanthopanax 
variegatum forms a very charming little bash of 
mingled oreamy-white and pea-green. Then 
there b Coprosma Baueriana, an elegant ehrnb 
with golden-hued leaves of clean and regular 
form, marked by a spot of bright-green in the 
centre. The variegated Spindle-trees (Enonymus 
latlfolius and radicana) are both of them attrac¬ 
tive shrnba, and most useful in producing a special 
kind of effect; the former has leaves of pale 
cream-colour, marked very dbtinctly with tiro 
shades of green, some of the leaves remaining 
entirely cream ooloured. The leaves of E. 
radicana are more regularly marked with cream 
colour. There are also several other kinds of 
Enonymns, all more or less beautiful as 
variegated shrubs. Of the variegated Hollies 
there b an endless variety, and no shrub or 
tree with variegated leaves can surpass the best 
gold and silver forms. 

As a ground-covering folbge, where a low 
growth is alone desirable, wnat can be finer 
than the variegated Coltsfoot (Tussilago Farfara), 
so finely edged and brightly splashed witn 
white as are some of the best variegated varie¬ 
ties ? For spreading over rookwork in favour¬ 
able positions what can be more desirable than 
Sedum Sieboldi, each leaf of delicate pale-green 
blotched with a circlet of soft cream colour in 
the centre ? And the variegated variety of the 
common old-fashioned Jacob’s Ladder (Polcmo- 
nium cceruleum variegatum), is as pretty and 
bright an objeot as can be conceived. Eaoh of 
its elegant pinnate leaves b edged with a clear 
sparkling border of white, making the folbge 
even more attractive than its pretty crown of 
soft blue flowers. These are but a few of the 
many variegated-leaved hardy plants which are 
available to everyone disposed to make use of 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TIGER FLOWER (TIGRIDIA PAVONIA). 

This 1s one of the moat gorgeona of all oar 
hardy garden tlowers. It grows about 2 feet 


trouble, and the bulba are at hand for the pur- 
poae of propagation. The latter la effected by 
means of offsets, which are freely produoed, and 
If carefully removed and treated as above they 
will flower the second year. Seeds afford a 
wholesale means of propagation. They should 


high, with erect rigid foliage and triangular- be sown either aa soon as ripe or In the following 


shaped tlowers about 6 inches across, of a brll 
llant scarlet colour, copiously spotted with 
crimson. The flowers last only one day, but are 
produoed in quick succession from the same 
stem for at least six or eight weeks. Many 
seminal varieties have sprung from it, the 
most noteworthy being T. Wheeleri, a kind 
whose flowers are larger and a shade deeper in 
colour than those of the type. T. splendenr 
and T. speoiosa are also larger, and 
their oolour is brighter; but description falls 
to oonvey an idea of the distinctive points of 
these varieties. The form grand!flora is superior 
to the type on account of its larger and richer 
coloured blossoms, its small fiddle shaped petals 
being more copiously spotted ; the deep-green 
of the plaited, sword-llke foliage much enhances 
the effect. T. Pavonia var. oonohiflora differs 
from the type in beiog of less robust habit, and 
in the blossoms being bright yellow and 
spotted with scarlet. That this is but a 


spring in shallow pans, and placed in a heated 
frame or greenhouse. As soon as the seedlings 
are of sufliolent size they should be pricked off 
into other pans, after which they should be 
treated as matured bulbs, and in the third and 
fourth seasons they will produoe blossoms. 

_ R. 

Violet growing.— As no one has answered 
“West Meath " on the subject of Violet grow¬ 
ing in Gardening, November 26, page 517, 1 
will do so, in the hope of enabling him or her to 
keep the tenth oommandment. 1 am very fond 
of Violets, and generally wear a bunch from 
September till May, and I do not take muoh 
trouble in the cultivation. The earliest and 
sweetest grow on a low bank facing east, the 
soil is not particularly good, and where the 
plants were put five years ago there they re¬ 
main, and they are allowed to increase them¬ 
selves by runners and seed. These Violets are 



Tijfer-flow er (Tigridia Pavonia). 

▼ariety of Pavonia is evident from the fact descendants of the old Russian V iolet, and are 
that there are recorded instances of bulbs not very large, but are as much Perpetuals as 
producing blossoms In which yellow pre- any Rose. 1 grow the Czar in the garden, 
dominated in the early part (f the season, and and have very fine blossoms. At present the 
later on the same bulbs bore scarlet flowers. Neapolitan and double Violets have not dene 
Planted in groups, this oharming plant is a muoh for me. 1 expect they require better oultl 
highly-effective object associated with Lilies, vation. The old white grows in the Grass bank 
Gladioli, and other noble subjects. As regards of a hedge facing north, and there also the old 
culture, about the end of March prepare a bed, blue does well, and these are the latest In the 
which will be best if in a partially shaded season, so I advise “ West Meath ” net to 
position; thoroughly drain it with rubble, Ac., throw away the plants, but to put them od 
till in with a compost of rich loam and well- banks and leave them to themselves, exoept in 
decomposed leaf-mould in equal quantities, with the picking season. —F. E 8. 
a sprinklirg of sand, well mixed up together. A plea for our wild Ferns —Mr. Cbis 
Early in April plant the bulbs, from 5 inches to 1 holm’s plea for these wild plants in Gardening, 
6 inches apart and 3 inches deep, placing a little Dec. 10th, p. 547, comes not a moment too soon, 
sand around each. They will require no further We protect our wild birds, and it Is time that 
care, except, if the weather be dry, slight water- means be taken to protect our wild plants a* 
ings up to the time when they begin to ex¬ 


pand their blossoms. When the foliage becomes 
decayed in autumn, the bulbs should be care¬ 
fully lifted and tied in bunches of about twelve, 
according to their size, and hung in a cool, airy 
place until next planting season. Some cul¬ 
tivators allow the bulbs to remain undisturbed 
during the winter, and in warm localities and 
light soils, perhaps, it is advisable for a year or 
two ; but, as a general role, the plan recom¬ 
mended is preferablefai ^Qr»tiifijlp0lttle 


well. While on a visit this summer to Loot 
Skene I looked in vain for a plant of Woodala, 
which formerly was found there; even the 
commoner sorts have all but vanished ; only a 
very small piecs of Asplenium virlde is known 
to exist. The Parsley Fern Is being carried eff 
in armfuls by tourists; the Bracken (Pteria 
aqullina) is the only Fern free from molesta¬ 
tion, it being too oommon as yet, and rather 
troublesome to uproot. Asplenium viride used 
to be abundant in Llddesdale, but from the 


depredations of hawkers and others It has got to 
bs very rare indeed. The Orchis is yet abun¬ 
dant, as the tasto does not appear to have 
developed ill that line yet. The worst phase of 
the oase is that those who get the plants have not 
the necessary conditions in which to grow them, 
lonsequently the plants are virtually waited. In 
drawing attention to this matter you are doing a 
public servioe.— Roxburgh. 

Hardy Clematises as bedding plants. 
-Notwithstanding the success which has at¬ 
tended the hybridisation of this magnifioent 
group of flowering plants, I have failed so obtain 
a variety possessing that remarkable florlferous 
continuity of bloom which I get in C. Jaok- 
mani when used for bedding purposes. Its 
richness of oolour, when grown iu masses, im¬ 
parts to the parterre a hue of purple, which is 
altogether captivating and lovely. My object, 
however, is not to eulogise the well-known 
merits of C. Jackmani, but to endeavour to 
ascertain if there really exists amongst the mauve 
or light-coloured varieties a suitable com¬ 
panion to it for beddiog purposes. I was at 
one time iu dined to believe that in Lady Bovll 
1 had found this desirable quality ; but lovely 
as the individual blooms of that kind are, I 
do not find it to possess the continuity in the 
way of bloom to warrant its being successfully 
admitted into parterre arrangements, where it 
is important that uniformity In the flowering 
period of the various sukjeots should be main¬ 
tained to the longest possible period, as a single 
failure produces an unsightly blemish. While 
fully admitting the marked advanoe that has 
taken place amongst Clematises owing to 
hybridisation, I think It important that perfect 
hardiness and freedom of growth should not be 
lost sight of in any attempt at oross-breeding, 
for without this the (lowering period cannot be 
sufficiently prolonged, so aa to warrant their 
use in flower garden arrangements, where, moet 
assuredly, owing to the brillianoe and riohness 
of their colouring and grand proportions aa 
regards size, they are destined to play a most 
important part. I shall, therefore, be glad of 
any information from any of your correspon¬ 
dents who may have praotloally tested the 
merits of the various sorts aa to their continuity 
of blooming and adaptability for flower garden 
embellishment ?—G. 

Pampas Grass— We ought to know a great 
deal more about the Pampas Grass than we do. 
It is a very variable plant, and the varieties are 
by no means well defined. Some are tall and 
others short in habit; some are in flower early, 
while others hardly open ere the rains and 
frosts cf early winter destroy all their grace and 
silvery sheen. Before purchasing Pampas Grass 
one ought to see the plants in flower, or one can 
never be sure of getting good forms. The dwarf 
rosy-tinted form is distinct and pretty, but 
those who know it not must be satisfied with 
the merest suggestion of rose colouring, for if 
they Imagine its rosiness to be anything approach¬ 
ing that of, say, Splr.es pa'mata, or even S. 
venusta, they will be woefully deceived. Some 
kinds have a neatcrand more compaot habit than 
others, and there is a difference in the strength 
cf their culms, for while some sorts are easily 
broken down by rain and wind, others remain 
rigid and erect through the wildest storms. 
These distinctions, slight as they may be from 
a botanical point of view, praotloally mean a 
good deal In the garden, and it is the business 
of the gardener or amateur to select kinds beat 
fitted for his purpose. There is a variety having 
a suffusion or a diffused stripe of yellow colour¬ 
ing down the leaves which gives a nice rioh 
olive tone to the plant aa seen in the mass. It 
is in some lists called golden variegated Pampas 
Grass, and, although a most satisfactory kind, it 
scarcely comes up to so definite a distinction. 
The only way to get good forms of Pampas 
Grass is to watoh them when in flower, and at 
once secure them.—R. O. 

2856.—Forcing Lily of the Valley.—I 
have never known the Lily of the Valley forced 
in the bed in which it is growing in the open, 
but sometimes those who require large quanti¬ 
ties of flowers in the months of February and 
March plant them permanently in heated pits, 
and this answers very well. Others make up a 
hotbed and life the roots in large clumps and 
place them on it, with a frame to protect them, 
which also answers very well; but a good many 
gardeners have tbi be content with forcirg them 
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in pan* or boxer, lifting the roots from the open 
ground with as little dieturbance as possible. To 
be thoroughly successful in forcing these Lilies 
they require a bottom-heat of 85 degs. to 90 degs. 
up to the middle of February, and a few degrees 
mere top-heat when It can be had. After that 
date the temperature may be a little lower. 
From the beginning of March bottom-heat may 
be dispensed with, if desired. A general tem¬ 
perature of 70 degs. will then bring them on 
very well. To keep up a suooesslon of flowers 
several batches of plants are necessary to be 
introduoed at different times. In the early part 
of the season the plants must be kept in dark¬ 
ness until the flower-stems are seen to be rising, 
after which they must be gradually inured to 
the light.— Head Gardener. 

2777.— Early-flowering 1 Chrysanthe¬ 
mums* —Some good varieties of white and 
tinted summer Chrysanthemums are: Illustra¬ 
tion, blush, fine and very early; Early Blush, 
somewhat similar, but better; Nanum, oreamy- 
white; Mrs. Cullinsford, St. Mary, Mdme. 
Jolivart, blush; La Vierge and Saar Melaine 
(Ootober). And of newer varieties more or less 
Japanese in eharaoter: Mrs. J. Pltoher, blush; 
Blano Preooce, Mdlle. Leon! Lassali, Vierge 
Japonaise, and Blanche Colomb, the last two 
being Pompones.— B. C. R. 


5J789. —O at door Chrysanthemums.— 

The beat time to take cuttings is as soon as the 
plants go out of bloom. Some kinds are, how¬ 
ever, so hardy that it is not necessary to pro¬ 
pagate them in this way, the stools being simply 
divided in spring and planted again in good 
ground. The safest and easiest plan is to lay 
the stools in together in some sheltered place 
and cover them with litter in severe weather, 
or, better still, put them in a cold frame, plant¬ 
ing out again towards the end of Maroh. The 
urge flowered kinds that are used for conserva¬ 
tory decoration are too tender for outdoor 
bloom. It is the Pompons and the early bloom¬ 
ing kinds that are used for this purpose.-— 
Byflbet. 

. - If ■‘ruck in Maroh the plants will be quite 

forward enough to bo put out in May, and bioom 
in Ootober. Little attention after planting is 
required, exoept to stop the shoots ones or 
twfoe; but this should net be done after the 
end of June, or it may throw tho flowering back. 
Very few of the inourved section bloom early 
enough to be of much use out-of-doors, and the 
same may be said of most of the true reflexed 
kinds. The naturally early or summer-flowering 
Pompons, Hybrid Pompon, and (hybrid) Japan- 
"e^rietles are the most useful for this purpose. 
—B. C. R. * 


, 2 J 9i ~pi ac k°* us bulbe not flower 
mg.—The extreme drought and heat wen 
probably the cause of their not throwing ui 
bloom. Not producing flowers, they con 
oentrated their energies on the formation o: 
offsets. These should be planted out in gooc 
ground and will bloom the year after next 
more or less strongly, according to the cultun 
given. The Gladiolus likes plenty of good 
rotten dung, worked in to the depth of afoot, ■< 
that the roots can get down out of the way o 
the hot sun. A mulch of deoayed manure pul 
on when the plants are beginning to grow fresh 
is also very helpful.— Byfleet. 


I 84 4 .— Destroying Wild Mint.— Weed 
with perennial roots or rhizomes, suoh as Wil 
Mint, Couch Grass, Bind weed, &o., that ai 
growing among cultivated plants, and oanne 
be forked out without unduly disturbing tfa 
roots of the latter, might be eventually d< 
stroyed through exhaustion by destreyin 
their shoots all through the growing season s 
soon as they appear above ground. This open 
turn must be done without delay each time, fc 
as soon as the leaves begin to expand the olar 
commences to regain its strength.—L. 0. K. 

2862.— Pruning Clematis Jackmanj 
—If you have planted your Clematises in a dee 
rtoh soil you need be in no anxiety but tha 
they will grow to the height you require, even I 
you out them down to within a few inches c 
the ground every year. They will grow te 
height of 20 feet very well, but, of course, it wi 
be late In the summer before the growth reachc 
so far. You are not obliged to out them dow 
very low- You may out down dose to th 
ground half of ttie number of .hoot.; the othc 
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If you do this you will have no difficulty in 
covering the spaoe you want them to fill,— 
Practical. 

S 84 *-— A tiresome garden weed.— The Batteroup 
(Crowfoot) may be destroyed by cutting off the oiown or 
heart of the plant juit beneath the surface with a spade 
or hoe. If it is dug In without first treating it thus, It 
will soon appear above the surfsca again. It must not be 
severed so that pieces of the crown are left attaohed to 
the roots.—L. 0. K~ 


THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Mushroom arrowing.— In Gardening 
there is from time to time muoh that is 
interesting and instructive in regard to Mush¬ 
room growing, and I wish te add te it my quota 
of experience on the subject. My object is to 
show amateurs what can be done in a small way, 
and with little trouble. I have a small pit 
formed of what formerly was a sky-light 
belonging to a steamer, about 10 feet long and 
9 feet wide. There is a path down the middle, 
and a benoh en eaoh side for plants, and it is 
now filled with soarlet Pelargoniums, Primulas, 
and other flowers, and Ferns. Underneath these 
benches there are other benches, with sides 
about 10 inches high, for the purpose of grow¬ 
ing Mushrooms on, and as the beds oome 
into bearing they are a sight worth seeing, 
I out this week a beautiful dish—five Mush¬ 
rooms weighing 16 oz.; one of them alone with¬ 
out the stalk weighed 5^ ez., the quantity out 
during a fortnight being 6 lb. Ae to material, in 
the month of September I gave a poor bare¬ 
footed lad so mnoh a barrow for gathering 
horse - droppings on the roads. These were 
put in a heap as they came, and some shelter 
over them to keep them dry; and about the 
first week in Ootober I made a bed np under 
the bench of plants, spawned it three days 
after, and pat 2 inches of oiean soil on two 
weeks after. Nothing more was done till the 
middle of November, when, noticing one or two 
olumps of small Mushrooms showing, I gave a 
watering with water new-milk warm. There 
are now abont 50 or 60 whioh will be ready next 
week, besides hundreds of small ones ooming 
en There are hot-water pipes underneath the 
bed, and the pit is kept about 60 degs. during 
the day and 50 degs. during the night. In the pit 
there are Tomatoes still bearing, trained np the 
rafters, and in the same pit I grew Cucumbers 
during the summer. The efzi of the bed is 
4 feet by 10 foet; the benches on whioh the plants 
stand are made sloping abont 3 inohes higher 
at the back than the front; they are made of 
deals fitted olose together, and oan be lifted off 
when needed. The Tomatoes are growing in last 
year’s bod, whioh was made on the ground, but 
did not succeed; the damp, striking up, de¬ 
stroyed the spawn. I have five Tomato plants, in 
pots, raised from onttings, and when the pre¬ 
sent bed is done bearing shall plant them In it, 
the same as last year.—R. H. Gibson, South- 
wick. 

2837.— Early French Beans.— The best 
Bean either for early or late forcing is Cana¬ 
dian Wonder, as it produces much longer pods 
than any other sort, and for that reason it is 
more tender in eating. The short-podded sorts 
get old and hard so quickly in the forcing- 
house that one requires to grow three crops of 
them to two of Canadian Wonder to keep up 
the supply. If you have any doubt about which 
is the best grow some of Canadian Wonder and 
some of Osborne's Early Foroing, whioh is a 
short-podded sort, and ask the cook which kind 
she prefers. I think you will find that the 
Canadian Wonder is the favonrito. — Head 
Gardener. 

2835.— Cucumbers and Melons'in cold 
frames.— Yon will find no difficulty in getting 
a crop of Cucumbers in cold frames If you give 
them the necessary attention. You mnst pro¬ 
vide them with a bed of good soil all over the 
frame to the depth of 1 ft. at least—2 ft. would 
be better—and then if yon sow the seed early in 
May, and water them carefully, and keep the 
growth regulated so that it does not get too muoh 
crowded, and attend to the ventilation so that 
by dosing early in the afternoon, you husband 
the warmth of the sun dnring the night, you will 
meet with success. Maintain the day temperature 
of the frame as near as you oan at about 85 degs. 
With regard to Melons success is not so certain. 
It quite depends upon the amonnt of skill and 
care brought to bear upon the details of 
management as to what the result will be. At the 


same tine. Melons are sometimes ripened In 
oold frames, and by those who have not been 
trained to gardening. An amateur friend of 
mine ripens a orop every year without any heat 
whatever, exoept that of the sun, and he 
only a cold frame. The soil from his garden, 
and two or three barrow-loads of rotten manure. 
Is all the material he has ; but he is fond of his 
garden, and watches over it with great 
oare. If yon make the attempt, you should pro¬ 
vide a loamy soil, if possible, 1 foot in depth, 
and if yon oan put 6 inohes of rotten manure in 
the frame for the soil to rest on so much the 
better. But it is more a question of oareful 
ventilation and thinning out the growth than 
anything else. The frame should be dosed every 
afternoon when the thermometer runs down to 
80 degs., and during the day the heat should 
be kept as regularly at 90 degB. as the state of 
the weather allows. When the plants oome 
into bearing do not be tempted to leave too 
many fruit on them, half-a-dozen in a light 
4 feet by 6 feet is a full crop. In bright 
weather sprinkle the leaves and the sides of the 
frame with water when the lights are closed for 
the night.—J. C. C. 

2851.— Mushroom culture.— As "Hoi- 
combe's ” beds have been dormant so long, I have 
little hope of Mushroom production ; if he uses 
water, let it ba about 85 degs., not less. “ Hat- 
combe ” mutt have another try ; he may pro¬ 
ceed as follows: Procure a sufficient quantity 
of short manure (from horses fed on corn; that 
from horses fed on Grass has net heat enough in 
U) to make a good-sized bed. He will find it 
better to make two good-sized beds than one 
very big one. Throw it into a heap and let it 
heat, whioh it does in abont a week. Spread it 
ont to dry and to lose all strong smell (I find 
spreading it ont for 24 hoars sufficient); then 
make it up cone-shape, well beating it down. 
Some growers break it np two or three times; 

I do not think this necessary. Allow the heat 
to rise, and when it has fallen to 90 degs. spawn. 
The spawn should ba broken into pieces the 
of a Walnut, and pat in 2 inohes deep and 4 inches 
apart. After three days put 1 inch of fins 
mould on the bed and tread well down ; thou 
oover up the bed with straw in preference to 
hay. Do not let the bed get dust-dry. When 
watering, take oare not to wet the straw 
next the bed; and with a temperature ui 
45 degs. to 50 degs. “ Husoombe ” should have 
good Mushrooms ready for gathering in a little 
over six weeks.—P. Fox Allin. 

2788. —Mushrooms not growing_ 

If •* Wool grove's ” Mushroom-bed Is properly 
made he Is all in good time for a orop. I 
once made up a bed in an old shed about the 
middle of October, and I did not see any signs of 
Mushrooms till February, and that' bed con¬ 
tinued in good bearing from then till the end of 
May. Forty degi. to 45 degs. is rather a low 
temperature. 1 should keep the bed aa dry as 
possible until Mushrooms began to breakthrough 
the soil, then give tepid water through a fine- 
rosed watering-pot.— H. B., Fairlight. 

-The Mushrooms may yet grow, as six weeks is not 

an unusually long time at this season. Mushrooms will 
not grow without warmth. Can anything be done to 
keep up the temperature In the bed ? A lining of warm 
manure and leaves placed along the front of the bed will 
be useful.—E. H. 

- “ Woolgrove ” may still have Mush¬ 
rooms, as I have had them, in eight weeks, in a 
temperature of 44 degs., which I consider rather 
low. Are his beds oovered with dry straw? If 
not he Bhould cover them at once. He must 
also damp the bad with water at 85 degs , 
taking oare to keep the straw dry, as I know it 
is a very common mistake to damp it, and then 
the grower wonders why his Mnshrooms oome 
brown, and some drop off, while others, on 

account of oold damp, do not oome np at all._ 

Pebov Fox Allin. 

2690 . — Mushroom growing. —The only way I 
know of spawning from one Mushroom-bad to another Is 
by taking the top off the old bed, say, 4 Inches deem 
omitting the same with the material of the new bed. 
This also prevents an over-rising of beat and absorbs all 
surplus moieture. I should advise "Amateur" not to 
depend on transferrin* spawn alone; but. In addition to 
the topping, to insert new spawn. He will 
chance of disappointment.— Percy Fox Allix. 

2845. —Destroying woodlioe.—I do not 
think "M. N., Cheshire ” finds the woodlioe do 
any harm to his Mushrooms. I have not yet 
noticed any mischief done by them; the heat 
leaves the bed long before the Mushrooms 
appear, and the wordllco go with the decline of 
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the heat. I never yet found theqa on oold beds. 
However, If he pereiata he may exterminate 
them by nalng aome inaect powder ; bat when he 
has fresh manure brought in again he will have 
more woodlica.— P. Fox Allin. 

2781.—Spawning Mushroom-beds.— To spawn a 
now Mushroom-bed from those already in bearing, break 
np a picoe of the latter; take out flaky places cf manure 
impregnated with the spawn, and Insert them 9 Inohes 
apart In the surfaoe of the new beds when they are about 
new milk warm. If done before the beds are beginning to 
show signs of exhaustion, success is more oertain than 
with purchased spawn.— E. H. 

2775.—Growing Parsley In pots.—If well grown 
one plant of Parsley in a pot will be better than two or 
more. Seven-inch or 8-loon pots will be required for fine 
specimensi A little of Clay’s manure mixed with the soil 
before potting will be a great help.—E H. 


BULBS POROORRBSPONDBNT& 

Questions^-Qwertos and —stee r s are ha r m la 
•ardemdm free c/ charge if correspondent follow Os rales 
hers laid down for fheW guidance. AM @ mmmicati tm* for 
InsorHo* should be dearly and concisely written on on* 
side of (he paper only, and addressed to toe Bonoi o/Gar- 
Marne, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Litton on basin— should be tent to the Publisher. Th* 
name and address of the tender or* required in addition to 
ana designation he mam desire to be need in the paper. 
Wien store than on* gaery ie lent, each should 6s on a 
separate piece of paper , unanswered aueries should be 
repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, at 
fliiotmM has to be sent to press tom* time in adeanoi of 
dots, they oannot always be replied to in the issue imme¬ 
diately following the receipt of theW mmmmicaM&m. 

Answers (which, with the exception of each as eonnoi 
msB bs classified, will be found in th* diderent department*) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
oaery replied to, and oar reader* will greatly obUye as by 
advicing, so /or as their knowledge and obesrvatione permit, 
the corr e spondents who seek assistance. Conditions, coils, 
and means vary so infinitely that several answers to the 
same auction may often be very umi/W, and those who reply 
would do well to mention th* localities in which their caperi* 
essas ie gained. Correspondent* who refer to articles inserted 
In GnoamM should mention the number in which they 

2909. —Hawking garden seeds.—wui someone 
kindly inform me If a hawker's lloenoe is required to travel 
with garden seeds 1 -Constant Reader. 

2910. —Salt and water for Muehrooma.—Will 
someone kindly state whether salt and water is good for 
the growth of Mushrooms I-Constant Riadkr. 

2911. —Peat blocks for potting.—I should bs glad 
If someone would Inform me if the peat blooks one sees 
to the oil shops are of any use for potting purposes!—G. 
Ourrie. 

2912. —Treatment of a Passion-flower.— What to 
the proper treatment for a Pastion-flower that does not 
bloom! Should it be cut back, and be re-potted, and 
when 7— Constant Readis. 

2913. —Treatment of an Onion-plant.—Can any¬ 
one kindly inform me how to treat a window Onion-plant, 
as I have one whioh gets weaker and weaker every day !— 
A Constant Header of Gardening. 


£926.— Laurel leaves Injurious.—I have a quan¬ 
tity of the above leaves mixed with stable-manure. I 
wish to apply the mixture to the garden in spring. Are the 
Laurel leaves benefloial or injurious? 1 have always 
heard the latter.— New Subscriber. 

2926. — Feeding green tree-frogs.— Will any 
readers of Gardening kindly tell me how to feed my green 
tree-frogs during the winter! They have lived on fliee 
during the summer, but I can find no Alee now, and the 
frogs are beoaming very thin.—Miss Books. 

2927. — Transplanting large trees.—Will someone 
kindly advise how bast to transplant the following large 
treee—vis., a Yew-tree and an Arauoarla lmbrioata (each 
about 20 feet in height), and atoo a Holly (30 feet In 
height)? The soil to ohalky.—F. H. M. 

2928. —Treatment of Amaryllis.— Will someone 
please to tell me what treatment I should glvs to Ama¬ 
ryllis of the evergreen kinds! I have some whloh have 
increased very much, but have never yet flowered. Should 
they be re-potted, and In what soil?—G. B. Power. 

£929 — Raising Azalea lodlca from seed.- How 
oan I raise Azalea indtea from seed ? Iam told that it to 
easier and cheaper to buy my plants ; but to me the chief 
delight of a conservatory to to raise my own plants from 
seed, and watoh them grow and flower.— Curate. 

£930. — Trloolored Chrysanthemum (Chrysan¬ 
themum carlnatum).—Will some reader of Gardbnino 
kindly tell me the most suitable soil and aspect for these 
hardy annuals ; also the beat way of growing them, and 
how far apart they ought to be planted?— F. H. 

2931 . — Peat- Moee litter for manure. —In my 
■table I use peat-Moae-lltter for bedding purposes instead 
of straw. I shall be glad to know Its value as a manure. 
Is it fit to dig In aa it oomes from the stable, and would it 
be useful for mulching Raspberry canee, Roses, and such¬ 
like things?— Amateur. 

2932. —Shrubs for an exposed churchyard.—I 
want to plant a country churchyard In an exposed situa¬ 
tion, sandy soil, and shall feel greatly obliged for some good 
advice ae to the treee and shrubs (moet suitable and likely 
to succeed. Evergreens, ae far asj possible, not too fune¬ 
real*—B., East Norfolk. 

2933. — Peach - tree becoming bare of 
branches.— Is there any way of making the lower part 
of one of the stems of a Peach-tree "break ” into young 
growth ? It has become bare in that part through the 
dying off of one or two of the branohee. Age of tree from 
five to seven years.—E. W. L. 

2984 — Double Wallflowers In a greenhouse 
—Will double Wallflowers bear a greenhouse temperature 
to foroe them on ; or cm they be grown as pot-plants 
successfully ? I potted some healthy plants the other 
day, and should like to get them to flower, if possible, 
earlier than those in ths borders.—W. 8. 

2935.— Uaee for a south wall.—What best use oan 
I make of a wall at the side of my house, 30 feet long, 
with a south aipeot, but exposed to winds! 1 have made 
a border, 3 feet wide, at the foot of it. Would a Grape 
Vine do in the open, and what to the best kind ? Which 
climbers stand the aun best all daylong?— F. Bascombs. 

2936 —Dwarfing Chrysanthemums.— Will some¬ 
one kindly oblige by explaining fully the •* outting down 
prooess of dwarfing Chrysanthemums,” as adopted by 
many good growers? I am now starting my plants for 
next season, and shall be, and I am sure other amateurs 
will be atoo, very glad of the required information.— 
8. L. 0. 


£914 —Hardy plants to flower in spring.—Will 
someone please to tell me if there are any small flowering 
plants that I oan put out in the beds now to make a show 
early In the spring!—V hra. 

£916. — Clove-scented Carnations and Pioo- 
teea.— I ehou'd be glad if someone would kindly tell me 
whioh are the beet 12 Olove-ecented Carnations; and atoo 
tha beet 12 Piootees!-G. B. A. 

2916—Outdoor Chrysanthemum.— Oan anyone 
reoommend me a companion flower to Chrysanthemum 
Elaine-same style and time of flowering, but of a deep, 
pure crimson colour ?— Swansea. 

2917. -Earwigs and Chrysanthemums. -Will 
someone kindly tell me the beet means of preventing earwigs 
from spoiling the blooms of Chrysanthemums in bud, and 
also breeding In the plants!—S ubsceiber. 

2918. — Growing Euoharls and Gardenias in a 
warm greenhouse. —Can Euoharls be grown In a 
greenhouse with Rhododendrons, &o., in a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs.; or can Gardenias?—W. S. 

2919. —Oil-stove for a greenhouse.— I have a 
large oll-stove to heat a greenhouse, 14 feet by 8 feet 
Will someone kindly say if It to In any way injurious to 
the plants, whloh are a mixture of all kinds ?— Amatsur. 

2920. —Destructive birds.—Can anyone tell me of a 
sole and humane trap for catching euoh birds as thrushes 
and blackbirds? If 1 am to keep any fruit In my garden 
next season, I must thin the ranks of these depredators.— 
C. A. 

2921. —Chestnut leaves as manure--My gar¬ 
dener tells me that Chestnut leavee, need as manure, are 
poisonous. Will someone kindly tell me 11 this is true, as 
most of my leaves come from a small avenue of Chestnut- 
trees ?—Flora. 


2922.— Moving an Araucaria imbricate. —is It 
sole to move from its present position an Arauoarla Imbrl- 
whloh has attained the neight of 10 feet or 12 feet ? 
If eo, will someone kindly make suggestions how beet to 
aooompltoh it?— F. E. Currirr. 

2923 —Keeping Apples.—Will someone kindly In¬ 
form me if It to possible to keep the famous Apple Blen¬ 
heim' Orange and also King of tne Pippins till the middle 
of Maroh ? If so, whioh to tbe best way to do so ? They 
are now good, sound fruit.—A. K. L, 

2924. — Unhealthy Paselon-flower. — A blue 
Pamloo-flower on my porch—south aspect, but cold 
climate—hitherto very healthy and flowering profusely, 
had tbe bark split in the last severe winter, about 4 feet 
from the ground. It has not actually died, but has 
dwindled, and has had but few flowers. May I at all hope 
that it may recover, and whet-to the beat thing to do to 
It ?—B., East Norfolk. r ^ 1 
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2937. — Moss-litter for manure.— Would some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me the benefit of his 
experience in the uie of Mona-Utter In the flower end 
kltohen gardens ! 1 understand it must be spread over 
the land Immediately It is removed from the stable, in 
whloh case it would not be avaUable for hotbeds.— 
J. B. D. 

2938. — Good kinds of Saxifrages.— Will some 
reader of Gardening give me the names of 24 good and 
distinct kinds of Saxifrages for rookwork, dividing them 
into spring, summer, ana autumn bloomers ? I have the 
following kinds: Alxoon, oraaelfoUa, |crlstoto Hostl, 
ounelfolle, Intaota, oppoaltifoUa, umbroea, Burserlana.— 
J. Kelly. 

2989. — Planting Jerusalem Artichokes. — 
Should these Artichokes be out up Uke Potatoes before 
planting ! I have beep need to plant mine whole; but 
they send up several stalks, and the roots are too orowded 
to develop. They are, however, eo prolific that I would 
reoommend them to anyone wanting a winter vegetable on 
poor eolL— Rrd Sandstoni. 

2940. — OU-stove for a greenhouse.— Would R. O. 
Barr kindly say what kind of oll-stove he uses Id hto 
greenhouse, and how muoh oU It burns per 24 hours to 
keep up a temperature of 45 degs. ? 1 want to grow 
Begonias, Primulas, and Chrysanthemums. The elze of 
my greenhouse to 11 feet by 7 feet. The sides are of 
bnokwork. —Begonia. 

2941. — Management of Apple cordons.— I have 
planted some Apple-trees for single oordon training, and 
some of them have side-ahoots on from 1 inoh to 8 lnohee 
in length. Would someone kindly say If these aide-shoots 
should be cut olose baok to the main branch, or some of 
them If f i on at full length, and when to the best time to 
tie the leading shoot down ?—H. L. 

2942. — Treatment of Marechal Niel Rose.— 
I bought a Marshal Niel Rose a fortnight ago, and re¬ 
potted it In a lo-lnoh pot in good loam, mixed with a small 
quantity of well-rotted stable-manure. The plant—about 
12 feet long—to trained np a wall and along the roof of a 
cool greenhouse. I shall be glad to know what treatment 
to give it to ensure success.— Rose. 

2943. —Violets in frames-— I have two frames of 
Violets, Marie Louise, Count Brassa, and other kinds. 
They are planted olose to the glass. The foliage to ex¬ 
tremely clean and healthy, and each root to full of buds, 
but the flowers do not oome out as they should, and I oan 
rarely gather a fully developed blossom. Can anyone tell 
me the reason of this! I give them weak mannre-water 
twioc a-week, and on bright sunny days I open the lights. 
Through the summer the Violets were planted out in a 
sheltered spot, a1 runners removed, and they were well 

[ watered.—J 1 . B, 


2944. —Window plants in Bast London.-^What 
plants would be most suitable for window gardening In 
the east of London ? Any hints ae to the beet way of 
growing them would be gratef ally received.— Henrietta 
j Bullkr, 36, Green-street, Park-lane , W. [We shall be 
glad \f any of our reader* will reply to the above from 
London experience.— Ed.) 

2945. — Creeper (for shade in a greenhouse.— 
Will someone kindly give the name of an ornamental 
creeper to give shade during rammer in an unheated lean- 
to greenhouse with a south aspect? The plantain it get so 
soorohed sometimes. It would have to be grown in a pot, 
as the house to smallt Will the soarlet Taoeonla live m an 
unheatBd structure 7—South Devon. 


2946. —Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple for kitchen 
Una.—After reading the article In Gardening, Deo 3rd, 
page 536, on "AOne Apple Man” who growe Cox’c 
Orange Pippin only, 1 am anxious to know If that Apple to 
a good oooker? It has always been named ae a dessert 
kind in previous numbers of Gardening. However, U it 
oooks well I Intend giving it a trial. -Matthew Nnil. 

2947. —Mushroom-bed on the cop of a boiler 
—Would anyone kindly toll me If 1 oould make a Mush- 
room-bed on the top of my boiler ? It to a saddle boiler, 
oovered with three or four thloknesses of brloks, and, 
therefore, quite cool, situated in a cellar moderately dark, 
whloh to kept warm by the pipes from the boiler running 
through it. What should It be made up of ?— Tint Tim. 

2948. — Treatment of Chorozema varlum 
nanum— Will Mr. T. Baines please to tell me the proper 
treatment for this plant to inauoe it to flower ? I have 
one In my greenhouse now that has grown well during 
the past summer, but does not flower. I keep ths green¬ 
house at a temperature of from 60 degs. to 60 degs. Is 
that warm enough, and should it have manure-water ?— 
E. L. 

2949. — Roses in pots. — I shall be glad to 
know what treatment to give Rises grown in pots 
in a oool greenhouse, what else pots to use; also 
hints as to pruning, &o. The following are the names of 
the specimens I have: Glolre de Dijon, Dupuy Jamain, 
La France, Cbeehunt Hybrid, Mrs. Bosanquet, John 
Hopper, Almle Vibert, General Jacqueminot, and Appo- 
line.— Jack Nihil. 

2950. —Pruning tbe Winter Nells Pear.—Doe* 
the Pear Winter Nells (e pyramid on the Quince stock) 
require to be pruned differently to other P«ar-trees 1 I 
have had one or two In my garden for several yean; but 
have never got any fruit from them, and I think I have 
seen somewhere that this Pear bean on the extremities 
of the shoots. I usually pinoh the shoots in summer, and 
shorten them again when I prune the leaden In autumn. 
-E. W. L. 


2951. —History of tbe Peppermint-scented 
Pelargonium.—Can any reader of Gardening kindly 
toll me the history of the Peppermint-eoented Pelar¬ 
gonium? I have had one sent me lately as a "per¬ 
fectly new" kind; but I remember seeing it more than 
15 yean ago* The leaf to of the Oak shape, a deep, vivid 
green, and very thickly ooated with hairs. Where dose It 
oome from, and to It hardy enough for a cool greenhouse? 
—Salf. 

2952. —Unsatisfactory Mushroom-bed.—I have 
a ^Mushroom bed, about .6 ,feet by 3 feet, with a hot- 
water pipe running through the middle, about 6 Inohes 
under the surfaoe, enclosed in slates. I spawned thto bed 
about 7 weeks ago, and have just commenced to out the 
Mushrooms here and there. Will someone kindly say If 
the spawn will run all over the bed, as on some parts of It 
not a sign of a Mushroom is visible* — Fran gas non 
Fleotss. 

2953. —Hardy plants for cut-flowers.— Will “T.” 
and “ By fleet” kindly supplement their most useful lists 
of hardy plants (Gardening, Nov. 12th, page 489, and 
Deo. 10th, page 545) by saying If the following plants oan 
be grown with only a oold frame? And also what to the 
proper time to sow them?—Anemone snlphurea, A. 
eylvestrls, Antherloum Liliactrum, Lupinus aiboreue, 
Winter Heliotrope, Polygonum polystaohum, Gallia *dia 
grandiflora, Christmas Roses (maximus and St. Bridgld’s), 
and Ever lasting Peas. 1 may mention they are to be triad 
in the south-west of Ireland, and the olimate to warm and 


2954.— Passion flower not flowering.— I have, in 
County Louth, a Passion-flower (Incarnate), and It did not 
flower thto year, although five years yean planted. It to 
about 2 Inohes in oiroumfevenoe round the stem, a foot 
from the root, and bears a healthy appearance, being 
about 8 feet high, dividing Into two branches. I am at a 
loss to know why It has not flowered this year, although 
favoured with a splendid summer, something after toe 
kind It en J oys when In its native solL Oould anyone kindly 
toll me the reason, and what to do to induoe it to flower ? 
Position of plant, against the wall west, soil dry, having 
sun slantways when fully south.—P. Owrns. 

2955 — Roses losing tbelr leaves and flowers. 
—I have two large Martohal Neil Roses on a greenhouse 
wall, and one to planted outside and brought Into the 
greenhouse. They have made very vigorous growth, hut 
fast spring the leaves and flowers all foil off, and 1 shall be 
glad M anyone oan advise me how to prevent this occur¬ 
ring again thto spring. The roots of the Rose planted 
lnsfde are more or lees under the greenhouse stages. 
Would thto be detrimental ? I have a Vine and other 
plants In the same house, whloh to situated in the best 
possible position. Is sheep-manure good for Roses? I 
have always used it. What temperature should I keep 
the house at?—J. G. Davis, Perry Barr. 

2956 —Imperfect Chrysanthemums flower- 
ins.— What lathe reason of Chrysanthemums of good kinds 
not opening their flowers properly when they have been 
carefully attended to all through tha summer ? The 
watering has never been neglected, and since the beginning 
of August soot-water twice a-week has been given, and 
during October and November sulphate of ammonia. The 
plant* were beautifully healthy since being token In the 
greenhouse when frosts began. Instead of flowering freely 
they have been growing higher and higher, and the blooms 
are very late and expand In an imperfeotmanner ‘.instead 
ol a full flower there are only two or tone rowe of petals 
oo nearly all of them. Dtobudding has been carefully 
Mto-l.IIO.-DT8,™™. | frcn 
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2957. —Treatment of Lllinm auratum.—I have 
ju«l potted » bulb of this Lily in ftn 8 ^* In oh pot, using 
losrn, two pnrts to one leftf-mould, with ftbout two hand- 
fals of tilver sand, and ft dash cf peftt in proportion, of 
coarse. Have I done right I I hive not given it ftny water 
yet Will someone kindly instruot me how to proceed 
farther, as to watering, &o., as I am anxoua t) do all I 
possibly can to make a success 1 This is my first 
attempt—T. A. R. 

2958 —Influence of lime on soils.— In this month's 
journal of the “ 8 . of G. Industry" I find the following: 
“ Inaamuoh as a high per oentsge of lime in soil induoes 
short, strong, and oompact growth, with high yielding 
powers, of most trees and plants ; whilst absence of lime, 
on the oontrary, In spite of the otherwise good composi¬ 
tion cf a soil produces weak growth, and low yielding 
power," &o. Is this assumption oorrect? I have seen old 
mortar recommended for stoned fruit-trees, and have 
forked in a liberal supply amongst my own Plum and 
Oherry-tress. But this says "lime,” which one would 
take to be fresh slaked lime-dust, and reads as if it bene¬ 
fited ail fruit-trees. Is this so in the ea«ei of Apples and 
Pears? Farther on the author •* considers that the 
stunted round form of trees grown in arid district may 
be attributed to the same influence.”—J. 0 . 

2959.—Management of old Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—wui someone kindly tell me what to do with 
my Chrysanthemums affer they htvedone blooming? 
Gan I do any good with them for another season ? I do not 
want to inornate my stook, whioh now oonsists cf all the 
very best varieties. The plants are this year’s, and are 
throwing up an abundanoe of young shoots now from the 
bate. Will they do for flowering next season ? If so am 
I to let these shoots grow now, and should they be put into 
a oold house when done flowering, and should the old 
stems be out down, and when should they be re-potted, 
and if into larger or smaller pots than they are now in ? 
I do not wish to grow any yoang stuff if I can insure 
these flowering properly another season. I may add the 
flowers are wanted in quantity and not particularly 

S uality—that is to say, not specimen blooms.—J. Q. 
avis. Perry Barr. 


To the/ollouring queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

2960.— Good Gooseberries.— Wanted, the names 
of a few early large-slsed and free-oropplng hardy sorts.— 
Jonas, 

[The /Mowing six kinds of Gooseberries should do well 
'or the purpose in question—mz., Whitesmith, for early 
green gathering ; Early Sulphur, j or earlyripe berries ; 
Warrington, for delicious late red berries ; Rifleman, red ; 
Crown Bob, red; and Lancashire Lad, red, for large 
berries. The latter three are favourite market kinds, and 
the last one of all probably the most so.] 

29*1.—Planting out Boses.-I have a Marfehal Nisi 
and Glotre ds Dij m Rose in bud, and hope to have ex- 

r .nded flowers shortly on them in my small greenhouse. 

wish, however, to plant them out into a bed in the 
house, they beirg now In wooden buckets, 1 foot In 
dlametrr. May I do so without damaging the buda? I 
can take the buokete to pleoes — J. W. B. 

[If the operation in question is carefully done, no harm 
should result. It would be well in planting out to unwind 
a few of the roots round the outside of the ball cf earth, 
and Ity them out straight in the soil of the bed. Give a 
thorough good soaking of water to the roots some hours 
before planting out, so that every particle of soil contained 
in the buckets is moistened.] 

2982.— Temperature for Bouvardlas— Can I 
flower Bouvaraias In winter in a houae in whioh I can 
maintain a night temperature of 50 degs. ?-J. W. B. 

[To flower well and continuously in the winter season 
these plants require a higher temperature than 60 dags, at 
night; it should be not lower than 60 degs., and from 
66 degs. to 70 degs. in the daytime.] 

2963. —Heating with hot water.— I have a 
greenhouse, 80 feet long, 12 feet wide, 10 feet high at 
back, 4 feet in front. It ie a lean-to. It is heated by 
124 feet of 4-ioch pipes, and 6 feet of 2-inoh ditto. I thought 
this would be eufflaenl heating power to have maintained 
a high temperature in it; but I find it does not rise above 
60 degs. in the day, and drops 40 deg* at night, sometimes 
falling to 34 degs. in frosty weather. The boiler is a vertioal 
cylinder, 18 inches by 16 inches. It is hard to heat the 
pipes thoroughly. Gould this be owing to lime inorusta- 
Hon on the boiler ? This le a limeetone country, and all the 
water ie muoh impregnated with 11ms. The boiler has been 
in use over four yean ? Is there any ohsmloal means of 
oleanlng the boiler and removing the inorustation ?— 
G. B. Powir, 

[The fault here rests, without doubt, in the smallness of 
the boiler, a size altogether inadequate to the work it has 
to do. The best plan will be to take it out, and re place it 
with a saddle boiler, S feet in length; if this is well set, 
plenty of heat should be obtained. The connections lead¬ 
ing off the boiler should be of the same size as the pipes— 
i.e., of /.-inch bore. To avoid incrustation fill the hot- 
water apparatus urith rain-water, if there is any re¬ 
ceptacle, as there should be, in which it can be caught.] 
2964.- Grubs at Celery-roots.—I should h* glad If 
you oould name the enclosed. It was found 2 feet 6 inches 
from the surface of soil when digging up Oelery. Theie 
were two in eaoh nest, besides what appeared to be a 
quantity cf yourg ones.—J. Ptrah. 

[The grub you sent was very much shrivelled and dried 
up; but I have no doubt it teas a Cockchafer grub. See 
reply to f 'J. M. H.’’] 


2936.-17*111? water from the heating appara¬ 
tus.—! have attached a small pipe to the hot-water pipes 
which hta) my plant houses bo that a little warm water 
msy be drawn cff to mix with that whioh is used for 
watering my stove plants. Issuoh water iojarioua through 
having been heated in an Iron boiler.—J. H. R. 


[iVo ; it is not injurious, and warm water drawn from 
the pipes can be freely used when required, provided, qf 
u . *f -' rom If the water is thick and 

turbid, »f is not good f 6 t 4 *e.]j 


the wa ter is I 
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2966. —Marguerite leaves turning brown.—I 
have some Marguerites in pots coming into bloom, about 
18 inches high, but the leaves are very ragged and brown 
about the middle of the plants. Gan anything be done 
to prevent this ?—O. H. W. 

[The foliage of these plants often goes brown in the 
manner complained of in the winter, especially if grown 
in very small pots, or when they are crowded together. 
Give ae much space as possible to them, and pick off all the 
dead leaves. A soaking ones a week of clear, weak liquid- 
manure-water will be of great benefit, and the supply of 
this may be increased when the days beoin to lengthen 
again. To flower well during the winter they should be in 
a greenhouse in which a comfortably warm temperature 
is kept up.] 

2967. — Stephanotls leaves falling oil— I bought 
a Stephanotls last year from a nurseryman, and after re¬ 
potting it Into an 8 inoh pot it grew splendidly, and wailn 

G rfeot health until about two months ago when the top 
tvee withered, and fell cff. For some time after it 
showed no signs of gettlrg sny worse, but now the leaves 
are turning yellow further down, and it seems as if it will 
go all through the plant. At present the lowest leaves 
look very green. I turned It out of pot Juet now, and It 
appears to be pot-bound. Would this be the oause ? It 
1* In a greenhouse In which I grew very early Cucumbers 
This year through the summer the hot-water pipes were 
not worked; and now I have a heat at night of about 
55 degs., but let tho fire out during the middle cf the day. 

I enoloss one of the leaves.—S. R fi. G. 

[There ie nothing really the matter with the Stephanotis- 
plant; it is simply suffering from cold. The temperature 
of the house should not be less than 60 degs. at night and 
65 degs. to 70 degs. in the day throughout the winter. 
The soil around the roots should not be allowed to get too 
dry, and in the month of March it should be re-potted , 
using a good mixture of turfy peat-loam and some sharp 
silver sand for the compost.] 

2968. -Begonia leaves withering.— Will you 
kindly tell me, as far as you oan, the oause of the withering 
of the enotosed Begonia leaves, and how I oan avoid it In 
future ? The plant is a young one this last summer, and 
has done well, but now every leaf has gone like this one. 

I keep It in the dlnlog-room, where we burn paraffin oil. 
Please say what kind it le?-M.R P. 

[The Begonia in question is a variety of B. Rex. The 
leaves of these Begonias often go brown round the edges.cf 
the leaves at this season of the year, and it is generally 
owing to the lowness of the temperature in which the 
plants are living. To keep the leaves quite healthy on 
them during the winter they should be in a light and com¬ 
fortably warm greenhouse, free from damp and draughts 
qf oold air. If the plant in this ease must be kept in the 
window, it should not have much water at the root for 
some time now, and some of the worst qf the withered 
portion of the leaves should be removed. The fumes from 
paraffin oil are somewhat injurious to plants; but not 
more so than those qf ordinary gas.] 

2969. — Zonal Pelargoniums for summer 
flowering.—Will you please to tell me how I oan best 
get theae Pelargoniums to flower well in the summer in 
my greenhouse? -J. B. 

[There should be no difficulty whatever in having a good 
bloom qf Zonal Pelargoniums in the greenhouse in 
summer. Healthy autumn-struck cuttings qf good kinds 
grown gently on throughout the winter will answer well. 
In the month qf February pinch out the points qf the 
shoots to induce a bushy growth, and in March shift them 
into 6-inch pots, well drained, and use a compost composed 
of turfy loam , a little decayed stable-manure, and some 
silver sand. Place them in a light part of the house, and 
in a comfortably warm temperature, with abundant 
ventilation. The flower-buds should be kept pinched off 
until the middle or end of May, and the plants should 
then receive abundance of water and occasionally weak 
liquid-manure. They will require plenty qf spaoe and 
ventilation, and should be shaded with a canvas blind 
from the fierce rays qf the sun in the middle qf the day.] 
2970.— Grabs In gardens.— I forward a grub whioh 
infests the soil cf a garden near to my own. The gardener, 
like myself, is totally Ignorant as to its name and the 
amount ol harm it mlgat do. Will you kindly state all 
particulars regarding the above ?—J. M. H, 

[The grubs infesting your garden are those of the Cock¬ 
chafer (Mcdolontha vulgaris). They are very injurious, 
for they feed on the roots of various plants and trees, and 
are sometimes very abundant. Like all other grubs which 
live underground, they arc very difficult to destroy, or 
even to deter from attacking the plants by any insecticide ; 
but plants which have been injured may be benefited by a 
heavy watering with liquid-manure, t chick assists the 
plants in recovering themselves and is distasteful to the 
grubs. Soot or flowers of sulphur strewed round the 
plants and hoed in is said to be useful. Watering with 
strong salt and water, or one part of gas liquor and nine 
parts of water, is also worth trying. These grubs have 
many enemies — rooks, jackdaws, starlings, seagulls, 
blackbirds , and thrushes, moles, and field-mice.— G. 8. S.J 
2971.- Manuring Strawberries. — I have some 
Straabsrrj -plants in my garden, soma six yeais old, on a 
south border, and also some very ol* ones on an east 
border. The eoll la rather heavy. They all bore a very 
fiir orop of fruit this year. Should some manure be 
forked In between them, or be spread on the surface of 
the soil for the rains to wash down to the roots ? —W. R. 

[Do not dig in the manure between the Strawberries; 
but spread a good, thick coating of it on the surface qf the 
ground, and allow it to remain. The greater portion of it 
will be washed in before spring. As the Strawberry- 
plants in question are old ones, it would be well to make a 
fresh plantation qf young ones in another part of the 
garden in the month qf August, for which the ground 
should be icell manured previously and be deeply dug.] 
2972.-Treatment of an Orange-tree.—l have 
an Orange-tree planted out in a oold greenhouse Should 
some of the soil be forked out from around its roots now, 
and, If so, what should be applied In its plaoe ?—W. R. 

[If the soil in which the Orange-tree in question is 
planted has become exhausted, it would be a good plan to 
carefully fork some of it out from around the roots, and 
re-place it with some good , turfy loam, mixed with a few 
broken bones and a little old mortar rubbish.] 


2973 — Forcing Rhubarb. —Will you please to 
Inform me the best wsy to force Rhubarb in a glass¬ 
house heated with hot-wafer pipes? What sort of soil Is 
best, and what heat shall l require, and when shall I 
water the roots ? Whioh is the best sort to grow, sod also 
how many roots shall 1 require for a apace under the 
staging r f the house, 14 feel by 3 feet ? - J. OP, Nelson 
in-Marsden. 


[Rhubarb forces easily under the stages of a house kept 
at a temperature of 55 dogs, to 65 degs., or less, if it is re¬ 
quired to come on slowly. The roots should be dug up in 
good-sized clumps, and be placed a few inches apart, and 
the intervening spaces between them should be filled in 
with any kind of fine mould, and when all is complete 
give a good soaking of water to settle it down firmly. 
Additional waterings will be required whenever the sad 
appears at all dry. The number qf roots reawired to fid 
the space mentioned entirely depends on their individual 
size. Mitchells Royal Albert and Hawke/s Champagne 
are both excellent early kinds of Rhubarb that force wed.] 

2974— Unhealthy Chrysanthemum leaves.— 
What is the probable reason For tbs leaves of pot Ohrysu- 
themums In biocm In my greenhouse turning brown at 
the edges and giving to the plant an unhealthy Look?— 
T. 8 . N., Norfolk. 

[The most probable and general cause qf the mieehief 
complained of is that the Chrysanthemums have besn 
allowed at some time or ether to become dust-dry at Uw 
roots , and then have boon heavily watered afterwards; 
and also it is sometimes caused by defective ventilation 
and crowding the plants olosely together.] 

2975. —Peach-trees In a cold greenhouse.-! 
have seme Peach-trees on the back wall of a oold gtesa- 
house, somewhat shaded with Vines on the rocf of tte 
house. One of the Peaoh-trses set its fruit vary badly 
last year. Would It do any good to remove some of tbs 
old soil around the roots and re-plaoe it with fresh mate¬ 
rial ?-W. R. 

[As the Peach-trees in question are shaded somewhat by 
the Vines, probably the oause of the bad set of trull on one 
tree was in some degree owing to the wood being unripe- 
the result of the shade; insufficient ventilation, too, wan 
have increased the mischief. Another season keep the 
Vine shoots as thin as possible consistent with their nod 
being. It would certainly be a good plan to fork out non 
some of the old, exhausted soil from the border, cmdre 
place it with good, turfy loam. If the old border is found 
to be dry beneath the surface before adding the fresh scA, 
give it a thorough soaking of water.] 

2976. —Treatment of Thong Lillee (Imanlophyi- 
lams).—Oan you kindly tell me the treatmei t for than 
plants? What soil do they require? Do they reqatn 
shifting frequently ? I have had some for about four yean. 
They flowered well at first, but died down from want of 
heat; they are now very strong again, but have not 
flowered for two years. The pots are full of rooto- 
G. B. Powsr. 


[Good, loamy soil, with some sharp silver sand added, 
is the best soil for these plants. As fast as the pot gets fell 
qf roots they should be shifted on. The best way to induce 
them to flower is to give them a season of rest in a moder¬ 
ately warm temperature, and withholding water a tittle, 
and then subject them to a powerful stove temperature 
and abundance of root and atmospheric moisture. Thu 
seldom fails to bring about the desired result.] 

2977.-Growing Cucumbers with a Vine and 
Peach-tree.— Will you kindly say if you think I oan 
grow Ououmbeia In my greenhouse without ir jury to * 
Vine and Peaoh iu It? I am wintering Pelargoniumsit* 
the hoase I shall move these plants into pits about too 
beginning of April, and then start Caoumbers wltb best, 
bat not keep on Are heat longer than I am obliged.—G. 

[It is decidedly inadvisable to attempt to grow Oucm- 
bers in the same house with a Vine and Peaoh-tree. Tie 
Cucumbers might succeed fairly well in the summery 
the house contained a Vine alone , because it will stand s 
considerable amount of heat and rather close moitivrt; 
but in the case qf the Peach-tree certain failure would 
result. This fruit-tree likes abundance qf heat aM 
moisture; but it must be acoompanied by an amousUy 
ventilation which would mean death to the Cueumoert. 
Better leave the greenhouse to the Vine and Beaoh,md 

S 'ow the Cucumbers in a pit-frame on a hotbed of tree 
aves or other fermenting material.] 

2978.—Window Pelargoniums.—Having some of 
theae plants In a cottage window, and wishing to.no” 
them look well in the summer, 1 should be glad if you 
would kindly advise me what I should do wltn them. J 
think of re-potting them, and giving them fresh mow* 
and oatting some tf their roots cff now, and late* 00 
eutting them down. Would this be right ?—W* W. 


[It would be very unwise to disturb these Pelargonium 
at the root now, or to cut them bowk. Instead of deity* 
just give enough water to keep the shoots from skrtveWa 
until the first week in March, when they may be cut baa 
a tittle into shape, and, after new growth has commence, 
then re-pot them in good, loamy soil, and any wry 
straggling roots can be reduced a little. They showa 
stand in a warm, sunny position in the t oirutow, am 
should not receive much water until the roots have taxes 


well hold of the new soil.] 

2979.-Zonal Pelargoniums.-There Is 
Pelargonium now in flower in my oonservatory wbion nw 
on one stem a soarleb bloom, and on anotber a white 
There Is only a siagle root, and no grafting has tea*" 
plaos. Is this a very rare phenomenon ?—T. S. Ridm. 

[It is not at all unusual for Zonal Pelargoniums to 
“ sport," as it is termed, in the manner described above. 
The well-known kind Vesuvius is a notable instance oj 
Several varieties of it, identical in all respects save thatjv 
the colour of the flowers, have been produced byprofitym 
ing the shoots that showed the variation from the ortgnw* 


*2J80.— Sowing Mat k-seed.—Will you kindly toll 
me when and how to sow Musk-seed ? -W. W. 

(Sow it in March in the open ground in amy 
and well-worked soil The seeds should be stamy 
scattered on the surface qf the ground, and beprenea 
a little with the end qf a rake. After Muskbatbmm 
established it runs about tike Mint and **ds fro 
that plenty qf relf-mwn teodlingt appear annually t* 
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S96l.~Large unfruitful Fear-tree.— I ha vs a 
large Pear*tree trained against the weet wall of my house, 
the diameter of the trank at the ground line being nearly 
It inches, and its branohee are quite SO feet in height. It 
makes plenty of wood, but beats very little blossom and 
■0 fruit. What would be the beet treatment to mike it 
hear? It is too large to lift, and I should not like to ran 
the risk of destroying it— Amatiiul 
[As the unfruitful Pear-tree in question is in good 
health, the lest plan will be to cut the branches back, and 
fraft them m the month of March with some good, free- 
hearing kind of Pear, such as William* Bon Chritien, 
Marie Louise, or Winter Metis.] 

2662.— Training fruit-trees on a trellis.— In 
wiring walla for frail-trees snoull the trees be trained 
outside the wires, or between the wires and the wall?— 
A. H. M 

[Fruit-trees should be trained outside, not inside, a wire 
trellis on a wall, and great ears should be taken not to tie 
the branches too tightly to it, or it will cause them to 
canker.] 

^2883 —Potting Llliam aurat am-Would you 
kindly tell me when to pot Liliam euratam far fl awering 
the end of JaJy or August?— Auratum, 

[It is now rather late for potting this Lily—October is 
the best month however, if the bulbs are strong, and are 
■ potted at onoe into good soil, and well attended to after- 
wards, they should do viry well. A pit or frame from 
which frost is totoluded will be a good place to put them 
after they are potted, and but little water will be required 
vntfi growth commences ] 

__ —Panting Vines in a greenhouse.—Ie 
this the proper time to nlant Vines out of pots in a 
greenhouse border? -A. H. M. 

[No; the best time to plant Vines in a greenhouse <s in 
the month of March, just as the buds are beginning to 
move. The border of well-drained, loamy soU can be pre¬ 
pared now in the manner often described in the pages of 
CUanraiHO.] 

2985.—Sulphide of potassium for mildew.— 
Will you kindly give me the quantity of sulphide of 
potassium to the gallon of water, for washing a Vine with 
mildew on It? -Mildsw. 

[A safe and effective proportion to use the sulphide of 
potassium in is half an ounce to a gallon of dean water , 
amd it should be thoroughly well mixed with the water.] 
2986 -Treatment of Saxifrage ciliata. -Will 
you please tell me what treatment this plant should 
reoeive? I oould aooommodafte It In a greenhouse if 
requisite. Looality, Devizes.-J. W. W. 

[This fine Saxifrage should do well in the open air in the 
loeaUtvnamed. Plant it in good, sandy, loamy soil and 
iiishtfond and rather shaded nooks. It U a plant well 
Worthy of careful culture.] 

■"J- - Treatment of Maiden hair Ferns — 
What is the beet way of preventing Maiden-hair Fern 
fronds from getting smaller and smaller as tb» plants grow 
older ? And what temperature ehouid these Ferae have in 
the winter In a greenhouse 1-J. S. N. 

iTAe most probable reason for the smallness of the fronds 
on the Ferns in question ta that the plants are growing in 
exhausted soil, or that they are very much pot-bound, and 
require a stimulant in the shave of occasional waterings 
With clear, weak manure-water ;that made from cow or 
sheep-droppings is the best for them. Do not, however, 
re-pot them until the month of March The temperature 
bf the greenhouse during the winter months should range 
tram SO degs. at night to 55 degs. in the daytime.] 

2888.— Unhealthy Biack Hamburgh Vine.— 
Will you pleaae to tell me wbatisthe matter with my Vine 
cf this variety (growing In a greenhouse), a leaf of which 
I enolose ? It ie a young one, planted eighteen months 
ago, and has not yet borne fruit. Toe roots are in an 
outride border. A few days ago I took up the roots and 
found it had not been carefully planted, some of the roots 
being oramped and twisted and not properly spread out. 
It hii looked unhealthy all the summer, hut I did not 
notice any insects oi the foliage. What had I better do 7 
—T 8 N , Norfolk. 

[The Vine leaves sent were from a late lateral growth, 
and, of course, would now naturally be turning yellow. 
Thev had the appearance of weakness, arising from de¬ 
fective root-action, and also had on them the remains of a 
bad attack of red spider. The only thing to do is to give 
the roots a border of good, sound, well-drained, turfy 
loam, mixed with broken bones and mortar rubbish, to 
grow in, and to ksep the greenhouse cm cod as possible 
during the winter, so that the Vine may have perfect rest. 
Next season, if well managed, it shoula make satisfactory 
growth. It is a great mistake to plant Vines without 
carefully laying out the roots straight in the first in¬ 
stance.] 

2989 — Uring Oouvs Trouohuda.—I have in my 
gulden 10 m* Oouve Trouohuda (Portugal Cabbage), a 
vegetable which I have not grown before. Kindly tell me 
what put to oat, and at what stage of development? 
Should I out oat and oook the oentree (there are no solid 
heads), and leave the outside leaves as waste, or should I 
pull eff the Urge outer leaves and trim them and oook the 
mld-rlbs? My gardener says the first ie the right way, 
but I have seen printed notes whloh implied the other.— 
Flavto. 

[If planted out in good time during the past season, 
this Cabbage should now be in prime condition for use. 
The outer leaves, especially the midrib, are excellent eat¬ 
ing, as are also the open centres qf the plants. The gar¬ 
dener is right in saying the midribs alone qf the outer 
leaves are often preferred for cooking ; but it is a wasteful 
practice, because, if the plants are tcell and quickly 
grown, the whole of the leaf is tender and edible.] 

2990.- Using fowl-manure —Can you tall me if 
fowl-manure is good for moat kinds of fruit-trees and 
Strawberries, ana Raspberries, and alao for flower-beds? 
And the bast time to apply it ?—W. W. P. 

[Fowl-manure is good for the purpose you name, but 
must be applied with caution, ai it is very strong. Mix it 
with about two-thirds its bulk of fine , dry mould, and 
apply it to fruits thinly as a top-dressing in the spring of 


the year. In the case of the fiovw-beds a . 
may with advantage be for he l into the soil 
March.] Digitizea by y; T Qr * 


Vttleof it 
e r mfh of 


2991.—Planting-out hardy flowers.— Will you 
kindly Inform ms if this lithe right time to plant Pansies, | 
Wallflowers, Carnations, Pinks, Glsdiolus, Polyanthus, 
Auriculus, end the showy Bleeding Heart, (Dicentra 
(DielytraJ speotabilis), in the open ground, so as to have 
ihem flowering in the spring, or if it is as well to wait till 
February or March to plant them?— Vera. 

(it is decidedly too late to plant the things you name 
now. They might survive; but the chances are greatly 
against their doing so. Wait until the beginning of 
March. In the meantime the ground intended far them 
should be deeply dug and, if poor, enriched with some 
half-decayed stable-manure.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBU1T. 

Naming plants,— Persons who wish plants to bs 
named should send good specimens properly packed. Bp 
good specimens ws mean a complete moot of the plant with 
/lower*, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be aeouraUly identified. We do not name mors 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent, Ws do net undertake to 
name varieties of florist* /lowers, such as Bos s i . Fuchsias, 
G era ni ums, Arnicas, as these can only be correctly noosed by 
a specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. 

*% Any ocmmmieaHons respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always accompany the panel, which should bs 
addressed to the Editor qf UARDnnze Iuvfnum, it, 
Sout h amptonstrest . Strand, London. F.Oi 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Abbot.— Strawberry-tree 

(Arbutus unedo var.)- Daisy — 1, Snow in Summer 

(Oerastium tomentoeum); 2, Common or Frenoh Tamarisk 

(Tamaiix gailioa); 8. Bpeoimcn insufflolsnt.- Novice.— 

Spotted Oolt’e-foot (Farfugium grande) - H. A B. N.— 

Oval-leaved Gartya (Gerrya clliptlca)- John Stuart .— 

Burled plant, Olad*yn (iris foetldlselma); other flower 

next week. - B. Jr— Antigramma rhisophylla. - M. 

Gallon.— Specimen insufficient. 


Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens cf different stages qf odour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are qften known to them 
alone. We oan only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of frulta— J. Hodgson.— Apples: 1, New 
Rook Pippin ; 2, Winter Qaeeniog ; 8, Yorkshire Beauty; 

Pear, Winter Nells.-Jfrs. Clarkson.—Peat, Glou Mor- 

oeau, a dessert kind, not a baking Pear. 


TO OOBBBBFOND B NTBt 
Ws should be glad if readers would rssesm b sr Oof ass do 
not answer queries by post, and that ws can n o t wudsrtahs to 
forward Utters to correspondents. 

Headers wiU kindly bear in mind that, woe have to go to 
press tome time before the date of publication, their qu esti on s , 
which are oare/ully considered, cannot be answe re d in the 
first member issued after they are rec e ived. 

Azalea.— Colours of varieties of Azaleas and Camel¬ 
lias : Refer to a catalogue Issued by any large grower of 

them.- D 0 —Market Punnets: Apply to Messrs. 

Draper and Sons, Centre-avenue, Oovent Garden-market, 

London, W.C.- Hardy Flowers — No illustrated book 

on the subjeot. A new edition of *' Hard? Flowers ” will 
be shortly published.— M. D .—Seedling Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, unless of very pronounced excellence, are not 
worth saving, as there are already so many fine raristics 
In oommeroe. 


Death from fire and waate by in¬ 
surance.— An exosllsnt example of fireproof 
construction In oonorete is afforded in the fine 
building reoently erected at 63, Linooln’s-inn- 
fields, for Mr. W. Robinson. The whole of the 
structural portions are of oonorete, light iron 
bars being embedded in the floors and tied into 
the walla. The main building stands on a solid 
mass cf oement concrete 3 feet thiok, whioh 
■huts out all ohanoe of disease from imperfeot 
drainage or bad subsoil and insures a firmer 
struoture. The super-etruoture is of oonorete 
moulded in poaition on the foundation slab; and, 
as the walls and floors are of the same material 
and formed in the same way, the whole build¬ 
ing constitutes a huge monolith. The light iron 
bars being embedded in the oonorete are not 
exposed, and therefore do not form a souroe of 
danger. The ceilings, floors, and walls are 
floated with oement, and the stairs are moulded 
in oement and fixed in poaition in the same way 
that stone steps are. The front of the building, 
faoing Lincoln's-lira-field a, is of Donlting stone, 
baoked with oonorete. The roof is flat and of 
oonorete, like the floors, but is covered with 
aiphalte. The only woodwork is that used In 
oonneotion with the doora, windows, hoist, and 
the handrail of the atairoaae, the first three 
being of Columbian Pine, varnished, and the 
laet of Oak, polished. There is another blook 
of chambers to the rear of the main building, 
and oonneoted with it by a covered way, the 
whole oomprising tome seventy rooms. The 
oost of the etruoture is said to be not greatly In 
excess of buildings of similar sizi and class, 
The great feature is that, as stated, it Is per¬ 
fectly fireproof throughout, and this being so, 
It ia not intended to effeot any insurance upon 
It .—The Tin/es, Deo. 2, 1887. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

2992 — Fowls for laying.— Will "Donlting” Madly 
inform me what sort of fowls are best for laying in en- 
closed runs 7 —Woodbury. 

2998.—Chillies for laying hens.—In a recent num¬ 
ber cf Gabdbmiko •'Doulting'’ recommends Chillies for 
laying hens in oold weather. 1 should be glad if he would 
esy In what quantities they should be mixed with the 
food ?—F. E. C. 

2991 — Cross-bred fowls.- Will "Doulting” kindly 
infoim ma the best cross for laying purposes and for ob¬ 
taining good dark pullets ? I keep pure silver-grey Dork¬ 
ings. Would a Game oook give a good cress ; or would 
pullets from dark Brahma and Game, or dark Brahma 
and Dorking, be better?—W. 

2995 — Management of pet rabbits.—I should 
be muoh obliged if anyone would give me some hints 
about managing pet rabbits. They were in a digged yard 
with little hutches they oould ran in and out of, but it 
was too wet for them. Taro of them have got a kind of 
scurf on their noses and round their eyes, the rest of their 
bodies being quite free from it They ere now in hatches 
hung round an outhouse. Wbal bedding is best for 
them ? They get Oats onoe a-day and vegetables of all 
sorts, boiled Potatoes and bread, bran and a little salt 
mixed with their food. Ought they to have water, and la 
Cabbage good for them?—A. M. G. G. 

2996.— Treatment of poultry.— Would " Doulting ” 
please to give me a little Information concerning my hens ! 
I keep no cock, and only want hens for laying. I have 
bought a dozen, and find them in the following state: 
One La Fleohe, three and a-balf years old, very well; 
three Dorkings, all moulting more or less, one very badly, 
three and a-balf years old ; two Houdans, two and a-half 
years old, infested with white insects, whl h oreep about 
their bodies and lock like lice ; six Spanish pullets, this 
year's birds, looking very handsome and well. These last 
ere fresh from the oountiy. One of the Dorkings has 
soaroely a feather on her body. Three or four days ago 
•he was brought into the hothouse unable to stand or eat. 
Her eyes were olosed, her neok curled up, and she seemed 
lifeless. I gave her brandy, and it revived her, and now. 
having been fed on oorn, she is able to stand up. Would 
it be best to kill off the old ones? Is this a proper 
system for feeding them?—Morning, 7 30, Barley-meal, 
made with boiling water, given in pellets; 9 0, Nine hand¬ 
fuls of a mixture of Maize, Barley, Hemp, and Wheat, 
among the 12 hens; house roraps, mostly hot, during the 
day ; 3.0 p m., A repetition of the nine o’olook meaL They 
have fresh water every morning, and greenstuff hanging 
in their ran, and aahes to dust themselves in. The run is 
40 feet by 6 fast, mostly under oovar, aspect north. I 
sometimes burn brimstone in their roosting-house, and 
throw some into the a^hes.—N orth Londoh. 

REPLIES. 

2750. —Whit© Leghorn©.— If "E.A.L” 
la anxious to Improve the oolour of her Leghorn 
eggs, or, in other words, to give them a brown 
tint, she must cross her pullets with a Ooohln 
or Brahma oook. The Plymouth Rooks and 
Langshana also lay brown eggs, and a oross 
with either would produoe the same effeot. 
White Dorkings would not increase the number 
of eggs nor improve their oolour. The oross, 
however, would be likely to have the effeot 
spoken of by “E. A. L.*’—viz., preserve the 
shape and olean legs of the Leghorn. It would, 
moreover, make the ohlckens more saleable aa 
market fowls, for the birds would be greatly 
improved for table purposes.— Doulting. 

2751. —Management of rabbits.—In 
answer to "A Constant Reader’s" enquiry 
as regards his rabbits, I think he is a little 
faulty about his feeding. Young rabbits re¬ 
quire great attention, especially during the 
winter months. They should be fed twice 
a-day, and the first meal may consist of oruahed 
Oats and bran, with a little green food, suoh as 
Carrot, Beet, Cabbage, or Celery. I should 
say that Parsley is one of the worst green foods 
for rabbits, and Artichoke leaves are greatly 
inferior to the ones I have mentioned above ; 
but great oare must be taken to have them per¬ 
fectly dry. Better to give them a day or two 
old, as wet Greens are the cause of many 
diseases in rabbits. An exoellent thing for 
them is a handfnl of Hornbeam twigs, of which 
tiie bark is always benefiolal. For the seoond 
meal a handful of hay, with a crust of bread 
and green food. At least once a-week they 
should have about three parts of a teaspoonful 
of milk rind water each. The hutches should 
be kept very clean, and a few handfuls of saw¬ 
dust should be soattered on the floor. They 
should be well Uttered with elean Oat straw, 
and should be kept free from all draughts.— 
Himalayan. 

2746 — Making a run for fowl©.— Mr. 
James should make his runs as large as he pos¬ 
sibly oan. SmaU runs are obj eotlonable for two 
reasons : First, the fowls oonfined in them are 
constantly on the same ground, and, therefore, it 
soon becomes tainted, and leads to disease 
breaklog out in the flock j secondly, the Grass 
is quickly eaten off, the ran bcoomes bare, and 
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in i short time after a rainy Macon mte in tho 
piaoa is as dirty as it oan be. If Mr. Jamee oonld 
give hie ten fowl* a ran of 20 yard* by 10 yarda 
or 15 yarda they ahonld do well. I have 
lately given aome information in Gardening 
respecting the bnilding of a hen-house; 
it is, therefore, now unneoesaary to go fully into 
the matter. If poMible, I should build of brick 
or atone, for theM materials will last for more 
than a lifetime, and they are warmer than wood. 
The roof should be tiled orthatobed ; if made of 
wood it should be covered with felt, which must 
be tarred every year. The interior of the house 
should be provided with a roost or two, about 
4 inches In diameter, and it is a good plan to 
have a board about 6 inohea below the roosts to 
oatoh the droppings; underneath this the nests 
may be placed. 1% does not matter about the 
ground sloping very much; it should, however, 
slope towards the south, if possible, — 
Do^LTnta. 

2744.—Fattening ducks. —W. 9. SuffeU’i 
ducks should be penned not later than the 
10th of December—that Is, before these lines oan 
appear in print. I sm supposing that the 
ducks not only have their liberty, but have an 
opportunity of visiting a large pool of water. 
In that oase, it is almost hopeless to fatten the 
birds without penning, for as soon as they have 
swallowed their food they maroh to the water 
to drink. But if Mr. Snffell'a ducks have only 
a small trough to drink from he will find it 
possible to make them good weights by feeding 
thtm in the open. I snould u m Barley-mead 
ohlefly, and add a little Indian-meal and some 
Potatoes. In the water-trough some Oats may 
be plaoed. By feeding in this way the duoka 
will get fat by the time they are required for 
use. Open-air fattening has this drawback 
attending it, one is oblige^ to fatten the old 
birds as well. This, however, turns out to be 
a blessing in disguise, for a young farmer in¬ 
formed me to-day that their geese always laid 
earlier than other people’s. This he. attributes, 
and rightly too,, to the fact that the geese are 
fed well for a few weeks before Christmas dur¬ 
ing the time the goslings are being fattened in 
a small paddock.— Doultiro. 


BIRDS. 


SINGING BIRDS. 

The Likhit is oris of the sweetest of our 
feathered songsters, and is a general favourite 
as a cage-bird. Naturally, it Is rather a wild, 
shy bird, and is found during the breeding 
season dispersed ever pasture lands, Futzo- 
oovered commons, and sheep walks. The nest 
is qsually plaoed close to the ground in a denM 
bush; it is constructed of wool, Moss, and dry 
Grass, and is lined with hair. The eggs are 
bluish-white, spotted with grey and brown, and 
are usually five or six in number. Young linnets 
should be fed with orumb of white bread soaked 
in water, iqueezBd dry, and crushed Rape-seed, 
mixed together. The best food for eld birds Is 
Rape-seed, with a small proportion of Canary, 
and green food occasionally, such as Let¬ 
tuce, of whioh they are very fond. Hemp- 
seed should net be given. Linnets are par¬ 
ticularly free from diseaMs In confinement, 
but are subject to excessive fatness of the 
internal organs, they must, therefore, not be 
ed very abundantly. A little salt given now 
and then will be found very benefioial. There 
are very few birds that undergo suoh variation 
of plumage as the linnet. At one year old 
it has no red feathers in its head, and Le known 
as t grey linnet. After the seoond moulting, 
when the red of the breaet takes a golden hue, 
it is oalled a yellow linnet. In the spring of its 
third year, when the forehead Is blood-red, and 
the feathers on the side of the breshst are the 
same oolour, the bird is then known as the rose- 
linnet, or greater red pole. These changes take 

S laoe only in its wild state. In a state of oen- 
ncment it soon loses its gay attire, its plumage 
qulokly assuming a sober brown or grey. The 
linnet is a qulok learner, and although its 
natural song is very sweet, if it be plaoed when 
young under the tuition of a nightingale or 
wood-lark, there is not a more delightful 
songster. 

The Skylark.— The 8kylark is highly valued 
as a oage bird, being remarkable fer the variety 
and compass of i s no'** % permanent 


resident in this country, over whioh it is 
generally distributed. The nest of the skylark 
is always placed upon the ground among long 
Grass or green Corn. It is loosely woven, and 
generally contains four or five eggs, whioh are 
grey and brown freokled. Young larks should 
be fed upon paste made of bread and milk, with 
a little Rape or Poppy-seed mixed. The young 
males may be distinguished by the yellow tinge 
of their plumage. They easily acquire the notes 
of other birds, and may be taugbt to whistle 
almost anything, but their murioal education 
ought to begin very early. Fresh-caught birds 
should be put into store oages having wooden 
bars, and fed upon Hemp or Peppy-seed and 
meal-worms. When they have become recon¬ 
ciled to the confinement of the oage they may be 
fed upon Barley-meal, bread crumbs, crushed 
Oats. They are also very fond of lean meat, 
minced small, worms, flies, and other inseota, 
and green food, suoh as Lettuces, Chiokweed, 
Cress. They should always be supplied with a 
good quantity of dry sand to dust themselves 
with, and a turf of Grass or Clover to peck at. 

The Woodlark. —This melodious songster 
in appearanoe closely resembles the Skylark, 
but is about two-thirds Its size. It is a very 
oompaot little bird, and is muoh prized by bird- 
fanoiers on aooount of Its rioh and flute-like 
notes. Woodlarks haunt leafy woodlands and 
tbiok hedges, and also wild and solitary dis¬ 
tricts. In their wild state they feed upon 
grain, small seeds, green herbage, and insects 
The nest is generally plsoed upon the ground 
amongst rank herbage or beneath a low bush, 
and is oomposed of small root fibres, dry Grass, 
and hair. The eggs are of a reddish or yellowish 
white, inclining to brown, with spots and 
speckles of rusty-brown. The young should be 
brought up upon ant’s eggs and bread soaked in 
milk. The old birds may be fed upon ground 
Hemp-seed, ant’s eggs, meal-worms, bread¬ 
crumbs, and raw meat, minoed. S. S. G. 


‘ HOUBHHOIiD. 

QUERIES. 

2997. —Making Oat-cakes.—win someone kindly 
tell me how to make Oat- cakes7— Rid Sasvstohs. 

2998. —Making sausages and salting park.— 
W!U some reader of GAADumro kindly give me a good 
reoelpt for making sausages, and also for eeHing pork 7— 
EsQUiaia. 

REPLIES. 

2830.—'Tomato sauce for keeping.— 
Bake the Tomatoes in a slow oven until tender, 
then rub them through a sieve, and to every pint 
of palp add half a pint of Cayenne vinegar, a 
few Shallots, peeled and slioed, and salt to taste. 
Boil the Whole together until the Shsllots are 
tender, and rub them again through a sieve. If 
a little anohovy sauce Is added it will require 
twenty minntes longer te boil. Bottle off for 
use, Mai the oorks, and it will be ready for use 
in a week.—M. H. 

An excellent Christmas plum 
padding.—Take | lb. of fleur, two large 
teaspoenfuls of baking powder, 2 oz. of bread¬ 
crumbs, 1} lb. of suet, 2 lb. of Ratlins, 1 lb. of 
Currants, 18 oz. of sugar, 2oz. of Almonds, 1 lb. 
of mixed oandled peel, salt and spice to taste. 
Mix the ingredients well together; add six eggs 
well beaten, and three-quarters of a pint of 
milk; divide in two, and boll for eight hours. 
This reoipe is unequalled.- Old Subscriber. 

Medlar jelly.—Take the Medlars when 
half ripe, and put them into a preserving-pan, 
with as muoh water as will oover them. Let 
them simmer slowly until they become quite a 
pulp. Strain through a jelly bag, and to every 
pint of liquor add nearly 1 lb. of loaf sugar; 
let it boil a long time till quite dear and stiff. 
Pick the fruit in November, and leave them on 
shelves till 
A tea-doth 
—M. M. 
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1 sufficiently ripe for making the j«lly. 
h will do to strain ths jelly through. 


AQUARIA. 

2999.—Management of gold fish.—win Anyone 
who has had experience tell me how to manage gold 
fish 1 I have some In the hailn under the fountain In my 
conservatory, and several have lately died. The water is 
hard, and strongly impregnated with lime. What ahonld 
I give them to eat, and a ill they breed ? -Gold Ftbh. 


Catalogue received.— Flower, Vegetable, and 
Agricultural Seeds. B. 8. Williams, Victoria and 
Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N» 




Two Phot Mxdau. 

Quality. THE BEST in the Market. 

Ail Mi»iw Inclu ded . 

PEAT, beet br o wn fibrous M 6c. Od. per seek, 8 nets lor W% 
PEAT, best black fibrous .. 4s.6d. „ 5 sacks for SO/. 

PEAT, extra selected Orohid 7s. 8d. ,, 6 seeks lor &/• 

LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST i Ik per bushel, 9s. psv 
LEAF, or PEAT-MOULD --- ' seek (seeks InetudeK 
SILVER BAND, ooane.le.6d. per boalL, 14a. half ton, Ifeton. 
RAFFIA FIBRE, best only, la per lb. 

TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER. 8d. lb., 98 lb. 18S, 
BPHAGN UM MOSS, all selected, 3a. per bushel, 8s. peraek. 
CHUBB’S '•PERFECT" FER-) Is Bags. 

TILI8HR (the best food for all ( ^-- N 

kinds of Plante,Flowers,Fruits, f?lb. 141b. Mb. 661b. lawk 
Vegetables, As.), Tins, Is. 6d. ) 8/- &/• 8/- 14/. fi. 

CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/1 1/- 8/8 «/- U/. 
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large quantities,—PIEBCB k OO., St. AndrwwVrd^ B-hlsl 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AN AMATEUR’S GARDEN. 

I have been a constant reader of Gardening 
for some time past, and having notioed the 
very many queries that constantly ooour in its 
oolumns aa to the growth of flowers, the 
eradicating of weeds, and destruction of 
vermin, I thought I would sit down and write 
my own experienoe on the subject. I am only 
an amateur, and have but a moderate-sized 
garden—that is, my house stands on a portion 
of a plot of ground, 150 feet long by 24 feet 
wide. On the other portion I grew this season 
120 Rose-trees, standards and bashes, and 1,500 
bedding plants. Now, in order to keep my 
plants in flower as long and as continuously as 
possible, I picked off afl dead flowers and seeds 
as they formed. 

Some may suggest that the time this would 
take would prevent them attending to anything 
else in the garden. Not so ; one night per week 
should be allotted to this one labour, and the 
worker will be well rewarded for his self-denial. 
I grew all my Pelargoniums in pots sunk 
in the ground. I had one hundred and fifty, 
mostly soar let and white Vesuvius. I put them 
in 5-inoh pots and placed them out on ttie 30th 
of May, and they were oovered with bloom 
all the summer, and flowered well till the 
end of September, with the help of a little 
weak guano-water onoe a week. Now with 
reference to weeds, and especially to those on 
lawns. When I took my house four years ago, 
what should have been a garden was a wilder¬ 
ness. The house had not been Inhabited for two 
or three years, and the weeds in the garden had 
grown to such an extent that you oould not 
ace the place where the paths had originally 
been made; but in a week’s time a good gardener 
soon altered their condition, and from mat time 
to this I have been my own gardener. 1 sowed 
with seeds the spot, 50 feet long and 12 
feet wide, I had ordered to be arranged as a 
lawn, and every weed that oame np I 
knifed oat. I never see any now. I out 
the Grass twice a-week, and watered it with a 
hoee night and morning during the past 
summer, and have had, thereby, a delightfully 
green turf. Everyone oan do this, but it 
requires perteveranoe. And now, what 
shall we do to get rid of the grubs, and 
sings, and big worms, &o. There is no 
destroying the larvsB of the daddy-long-legs 
by any inseotioide, and this horrible pest 
Is the prinoipal cause of the loss of most 
of our tender plants in the garden. They 
have an immense liking for Lobelias; the 
shoote are tender and very juicy, and they eat 
them most ravenously. Out of 300 Lobelias I 

f at in this season nearly 40 were destroyed, and 
caught, by going round eaoh one (I mean the 
Lobelias) with a knife 153 on two suooessive 
evenings, and by this means I managed to 
etop their depredations. The only way to get 
rid of slugs, whioh are the next greatest 
devonrers, is by having in the garden some 
toads and frogs. I defy all the gardeners 
in their several spheres to ever destroy en¬ 
tirely the slugs in their various gardens or 
grounds. Slogs are seldom out in the day¬ 
time ; they destroy at night. When we search 
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for them in the morning they are gone. The 
toads and frogs feast and get fat on them, 
and are so fond of them that they will oome to 
you at your oall, after some short time, and 
take them from your hand. I have not a slug 
in my garden; my toads and frogs kill them 
all for me. Caterpillars were rather plenti¬ 
ful, but one good washing from the hose under 
the plants soon cleared these for me. Ear¬ 
wigs I caught in a flower-pot with paper inside, 
into which they crept for shelter ; but 1 think 
that these inseots, and also woodlloe, were very 
mnoh reduced in numbers by the frogs, &o., 
as I had but very few. And now let me 
just add that, having so many plants, I had 
to make hay while the sun shone. I got up at 
five o’olook in the morning in the summer, and 
worked till seven; I got home at 5.30 p.m., and 
from six o’olook worked on till dark. My gar¬ 
den was wonderfully gay. I had forty different 
kinds of flowers of all colours in it, besides my 
good stock of Rose-trees ; and unless I had kept 
everything well in hand, the garden would 
soon have got into a very wild oondition again. 
The only way to keep a garden in good trim 
is by stioking to it. F, L. 

ST. BRIGID'S ANEMONES. 

A note which I sent yon in the spring, in 
answer to a query about St. Brigid's Anemones, 
has been the oooasion of so many letters being 
addressed to me about them, that I have thought 
a short description of these lovely flowers, 
as grown by St Brigid herself, would probably 
interest many of your readers even now. 
With St. Brigid they are at home in more 
senses than one. It would be scarcely pos¬ 
sible to imagine anything more strikingly 
beautiful in their season than her long 
sloping beds of these gloriously brilliant 
wind lowers, whioh luxuriate and thrive so 
marvellously on her sunny, windy hill. St. 
Brigid’s Anemones are superior to all ordinary 
forms in size, in form, and in colour. The size 
of the blooms strikes anyone who has not 
before seen them as something quite wonderful 
—in fact, the first impulse is to doubt whether 
they oan really be Anemones. The flowers vary 
in size from 4 inohes to 6 inohes aoross, whioh 
is about twice the size of any ordinary Ane¬ 
mone. As to the perfection of their form, 
Lessing, in his “ Laokoon,” mentions certain 
things that should be left to the pencil of the 
artist, rather than be attempted by the pen of 
the writer, and the description of form is essen¬ 
tially one of these; however, though not 
attempting any description of the beauty of 
their form, I may say that they have a peculiar | 
roondness and softness of outline, which is pro¬ 
duced by the great abundanoe of long, finely- 
cut petals—sepals, correctly speaking—whioh, 
arching gracefully over the large dark centres, 
have a singularly beautiful and good effect. 

The colours are most striking and vivid ; 
they pais from pale-salmon through all the 
various shades of red up to deep-crimson, and 
in purples there is a similarly wide range of 
colours, the palest shades of mauve leading on 
to the darkest purples. All the dirty, muddy 
whites which so Bpoil ordinary strains have 
been got rid of. To my mind the brilliancy of 
their colours is one of their greatest recommen¬ 
dations. Under onr dull, heavy skies, where 
flowers seldom or never have the same bright-1 


ness that we find in sunnier climes, we 
natnrally prize those that approximate most 
to it. Gay flowers are not neoessarily the 
most interesting, yet ordinary visitors seem 
always, like the insects, to like them best, per¬ 
haps a bright, gay garden is often felt to be a 
relief from much that is dull and monotonous in 
life. St. Brigid endorses all the cultural direc¬ 
tions which I before gave. There is, however, 
one point which she regards as most impor¬ 
tant, and on which I then scarcely dwelt suffi¬ 
ciently—namely, the thinning-out of the seed¬ 
lings, and she considers that her best results 
oannot be obtained if her plants are not 
5 inches apart. Without plenty of room, they 
never attain the robust growth and vigour 
which is such a special characteristic of the 
strain. When well-grown, the stems ought to 
be quite four times as thick as those of ordinary 
Anemones. The “ thinnings ” will make qnite 
as fine plants as those whioh remain undis¬ 
turbed. They ought to be dibbled into beds 
prepared as for the seed. 

Their culture is perfectly easy, like most 
other things, when we understand it I 
before gave the three points which it is most 
necessary to observe in growing them. However, 
as success entirely depends on their being car¬ 
ried out, it may be no harm to repeat them. 
Seed must be sown in rich beds specially pre¬ 
pared as before directed, and it must be sown 
early and thinly, and carefully watered after 
sowing if the weather be dry. In June the 
seedlings must be thinned-out to 5 inches apart 
No garden in whioh continuity of bloom, pro¬ 
duced with little trouble, is a desideratum, 
should be without these valuable plants. Their 
blooming season extends over ten months of the 
year. Sown in March, they will begin flowering 
in the following August, and exoept in unusually 
severe weather, the beds will never be qnite 
without blooms till the following June. Of 
oourse, anyone growing them for the first time 
must not feel disappointed if he does not pro¬ 
duce quite such perfect results as St. Brigid 
does. I ought, perhaps, frankly to confess, for 
the encouragement of those who may feel that 
they have not reached her standard of excel¬ 
lence, that my feelings oonoerning my own bods, 
which, before seeing St. Brigid’s, I had thought 
remarkably good, were that they occupied the 
somewhat uncomfortable position of the " Sub¬ 
stitute,’’ 11 Who shines brightly as a king until 
a king be by.” Still, though inferior to the 
“ king,” they were so infinitely superior to the 
oommon raoe of Anemones that I felt, on the 
whole, far from dissatisfied with them. 

lioscrea, H. M. White. 


2871.— Hardiness of the African Lily (Agapan- 
thus umbellatus).—This plant will pass the winter safaly in 
the open border sometimes, although it oannot be aaid to be 
a peifectly hardy plant In dry ground, and if the 
winters are mild, the plants will not only lire, but flower 
fairly well the following season. It Is a good plan to 
plaoe some dried Fern-fronds over the crowns of the 
plants — J. D. E. 

— As these were divided and planted out last spring, 
I have no doubt they will stand the winter safely in the 
open ground, with the ooveiing you have given them, as I 
had one live through the severe weather of last winter 
In the open ground here, in East Sussex.—H. B., Fairlight, 

-The African Lily (Agapanthue) Is hardy enongh In 

warm situations in the open air. I have had it out at the 
foot of a south wall here (Hunts) for several year*, shel¬ 
tered In winter with rough leaf-mould but It does not 
flower well. I have seen it do well In the South of Eng¬ 
land.— E. H. 

Original from 
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Ornamental Rhubarbs.— In gardens of 
Urge dimensions, eapeoially those In which 
distinct effeots are sought, Rheum offioinale, 
planted in bold groups, has a striking ap- 
pearanoe. When this plant bursts into leaf In 
spring, the fresh tender tint cfthe felUge ia very 
pleasing, and the ornamental effect of the plant 
ia heightened later on by its noble infloreicenoe, 
which, in the case of strong well-established 
specimens, rises to a height of 12 feet or more. 
The only defeot whioh this Rhubarb has is that 
it quickly feels the summer heat, the foliage by 
mid-July often becoming somewhat yellow and 
brown at the edge. This tendency to premature 
decay may be counteracted by planting in 
moist positions, or, at uny rate, where the 
roots can obtain an unlimited supply of 
moisture through the summer. This Rhubarb 
smd its congeners would doubtless thrive 
better dose to water than elsewhere, and, 
therefore, I would reoommend those who have 
water margins thus to embellish them. When 
thus used, good-sized roots should be set out, 
as small specimens are likely to be somewhat 
crippled at first by encroaching neighbours. The 
species above mentioned and R. Emodi are the 
two best for forming bold groups or for 
naturalisation, but if a more moderate growing 
kind is desired for purposes of isolation on 
Grass, the bsst is R palmatum tauguticum, a 
kind having deep-green foliage, much divided, 
and which resists dry weather well. For the 
oentre of a large bed this is a good plant. It 
grows compactly, and in oolour it differs from 
that of other fine-leaved plants. Even the oom- 
men Rhubarb has claims beyond that of mere 
utility. When allowed to develop freely, and 
to produce its flowers at will, it has quite a 
stately appearance. It is only in this way that 
Rhubarb is used on the Continent, where it is 
by no means unoommon to see it oooupying a 
prominent position on the lawn. We shall 
never probably thus employ It in this oountry 
although I see no reason why it should not be 
introduced into the wild garden, where it would 
look quite in place associated with giant Pars¬ 
nips, Reeds, tall-growing Michaelmas Daisies, 
and similar ooarse-habited plants.—J. 

2862 —Pruning Clematin Jackman!— 
It is not absolutely necessary to prune any of the 
Clematises. If left alone, they will grow and 
bloom just in the same way as the Traveller’s 
Joy does in the hedgerows. Pruniog keeps 
them within bounds, and where a limited space 
kas to be covered, it is better to out them in and 
thin out the shoots, as then finer flowers are 
produced. Another reason for cutting down is 
that if the growth is unrestricted, the lower 
portion of a wall or archway becomes bare of 
foliage By cutting down to within a foot or 
two of the soil the whole rpaoe is clothed with 
foliage.-J. 0. B. 

- “ Clematis ” says that he was not aware 

when ordering Clematis Jaokmani that it 
required pruning. Allow me to say that if his 
objeot is to cover a given space quickly, I do 
not see how cutting the plant down would 
help him. His informant must have been one 
of those who still believe that the correct thing 
for all newly-planted trees, shrubs, or plants is 
to out their heads off, with the object of 
strengthening them. This is entirely a mistake 
Plant the Clematis, and do net prune it at all, 
but allow it to start wherever it pleases. It 
will die back naturally as far as the flowering 
tipi of last year go, but the growing shoots can 
already be obierved swelling up ready for a 
fresh start, and if planted in good soil 
“ Clematis ” will have no difficulty in covering 
a spaoe with it np to 20 feet in height in a very 
short time —J. G. H. 

-Cutting the Clematis down will have the effect oi 

strengthening the base, but it will not be neoessary, when 
the plinta get strong, to cut them down again—only to 
shorten back the weakly ehoote. They will probably grow 
*®Jhe height named, even if out down, if planted In good 

•oil.— E. Ha 

J833.— Deetroylng Couch Qrase.— In the winter 
eeaaon the ground should be oarefally dug over, and the 
long, tough roots ought to be picked out carefully. If 
any of it appears above ground in the spring, hoe it up at 
ones. If it ie net allowed to grow above ground It will 
get her* 10 b€l ° W * “ d wiU 8000 dlaa PP €ar silo- 

-j weed oan be destroyed by trenching the 

ground two spite deep, taking oare all the Grass goes Into 
! b ° ?1 t . he ^ enoh 11 b «»ried in this way, at any- 

2&-h! b . '* wm “f flad "* w 
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A WINTER-FLOWERING IRIS (IRIS 
8 TXLOSA). 

A beautiful winter-blooming hardy plant is 
this Iris, continuing to flower from December 
until March or April. The body colour of the 
flowers is dark-lilac, the bases of the fall petals 
being white-streaked and dotted (as shown in 
the engraving) with purple. The slender 
standards are uniformly lilao. In addition to 
beauty of oolour snd singularity of form, the 


rough winds, is desirable, uoless, Indeed, the 
position which it occupies is well sheltered and 
the weather mild It is propagated by division of 
the tufts, the beat time for performing this opera¬ 
tion ie in spring, immediately after the plant has 
done flowering. When grown in pots it forms 
an excellent room-plant, or subject for the con¬ 
servatory or winter garden. B. 

2968.— Influence of lime on soils.-* 
In answer to this question I think that no batter 



Ills stylosa. 


flowers also exhale a most agreeable scent, and 
are produced in succession for the spaoe of two 
or three months. It suooeeds fairly in almost 
any soil, but does best in that of a light, rich, 
and well-drained character, and it should be 
planted in a sheltered position, if possible. 
Although the plant is quite hardy, yet if it is 
desired toenjay to the utmost the delioate tints 
and fragrance of the flowers, a light covering of 
qepae kind, as a protection from heavy rains and 


resum J of the benefioial effects of lima on solli 
oan be given than that of the late Dr. voeloiw* 
Briefly, it may be summarised as follewi: bin* 
is useful when there is an actual deficiency _ 
the soil. It sets free and renders soluble « 
alkalis, notably potash, In the soil. It 
the decay of vegetable matter. It sweetens 
soil by neutralising any excess of acidity 
may chance to be there. Now, the first** y®*' 
rare occurrence, ai there is usually abuna*n 
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of lima Id all toils, la regard to the ether con¬ 
ditions, it may be truly said that they ought 
■oaroely ever to ooour in a well-cultivated 
garden. A poor farmer must do the best he 
can under diffioult olroumstonoes, and when he 
cannot afford to spend money in artificial 
manure, Ax, is obliged to get all that is possible 
out of the soil, even at the risk of injuring it to 
some extent. I believe many soils are exhausted 
by the oentinued application of lime. But a 
gardener who has only, say, half on aore 
under the spade, and whose produce is 
relatively so mu oh more valuable, ought 
oertainly not to allow his soil to beoome so 
for exhausted os to require a whip or stimu¬ 
lant, os we may osll it, in the shape of lime or 
anything else that tends to farther drain the 
good qualities inherent In it. It may be laid 
down as an axiom that proper manuring and 
good cultivation will always give a good supply 
of plant-food in a soluble oondition. To anyone 
who has studied the composition of soils, plants, 
and manures, it is perfeob nonsense to talk 
about exhausting the soil of a garden, since we 
know that we can easily restore the food taken 
at a small ooet. I can imagine that the result 
given by the journal quoted is not altogether 
noorreot as arising from she increase of soluble 
potash ; bat the true method to obtain moder¬ 
ate healthy growth, with bsaring qualities, is 
oertainly to give liberal dressings of the mineral 
manures, phosphorus, and potash; and at the 
same time to avoid a too full application of 
nitrogen in any form whatsoever.—M. R. C. A. 

Oalystegla sylvatioa. —This is a strong- 
growing Convolvulus with white flowers, and Is 
sometimes known as the Hungarian Bindweed. 
When established in good rich soil it will grow 
to a height of 20 feet to 30 feet in a single season, 
forming a fresh leafy mass or soreen of growth, 
ooverea with great bell-shaped flowers. Beauti¬ 
ful as it is, however, beware where you place it 
In a garden. At the foot of a dead tree or near 
railings on the Gross it soon becomes at home, 
and the mowing machine or the soythe keeps it 
within bounds; but if it onoe gets into a deep, 
rich border, among other things, it becomes a 
pest difficult to eradicate, and proves most de¬ 
structive amongst other flowers. Planted at 
the foot of an Ivy-oovered wall, it cannot do 
any harm, and its white bells are very beautiful 
in the autumn until the frosts of November out 
down Its stemi. Three or four years ago I 
planted a few of its roots at the foot of a dead 
Fir-tree in a corner, and the result is a leafy 
column 30 feet in height every year. This 
corner is devoted entirely to some troublesome, 
albeit beautiful, plants suoh as Mask, Giant 
Hemlook, Comfrey, Oriental Popples, Ac., and 
the effect of all these massed together is a 
good one for the most p*rt of the year. There 
Is also a rosy-flowered Oalystegla whtoh Is well 
worth a place with this giant kind.—B. 

2846.— Worms in a Grants plot.— The 
surest way of eradicating worms from a Grass 
plot would be to take up the turf, plaoe a layer 
of coal ashes, half an inoh thiok, on the ground, 
and lay the turf down again. Watering with 
lime-water is also serviceable. But, still, a 
better plan is to lift up the cutters of the mowing 
machine in spring so that the turf may have a 
chance to thicken. The worms do not give much 
trouble where the turf is thiok and full of fibre. 
—E. H. 

8841.— Making paths of tar and ashes.—M»k e 
the path firm Ant with rough Hones, and then roll 't 
down well. Boil the tar for five minutes, and then mix It 
with ooal-aaha*, burnt ballast, or small gravel, put tbemlx- 
Sue on the path an inoh thiok and smooth it wltn a rake, and 
then oover it over with fine burnt ballast or sand Roll it 
firmly, and It will then be ready to walk on —R G., St. 
John'9 Hall, Highbury 

2842.—A tiresome garden weed.- Oa the path 
you may kill the weed with a good dressing of tall; but 
on the border you mud p'ok it out by hand and burn it 
—G. B. T., Che* Ur fold. 


2846 —Destroying woodiloe —Boiling 
water is the best remedy I oan find for destroy¬ 
ing these pests; it should be poured into all 
their hiding plaees As the Mushroom-house 
Is now cleared out they may be destroyed there 
In this manner. I know of no greater pests than 
woodlioe, where they exist In any number, as 
they increase so rapidly and are very hard to ex¬ 
terminate, for no insecticide seems to touch them; 
but they may be trapped with boiled Potatoes 
putlntoa flower pot, with a bit of dry Moss for 
them to lodge in. A few toads in the vinery would 
also help to keep them under.—H. B., Fairlight. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

PROPAGATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
WINDOW PLANTS. 

Thb pleasure of growing plants In windows is 
mnoh enhanced if some of them are of the 
grower’s own rearing. The prinoipal point 
to observe to ensure suooess in their culture 
is to be carefal that everything is propagated 
at the right time. Cuttings of the many things 
that are oommonly employed for the embellish¬ 
ment of rooms and window-ledges during the 
summer mouths should be put in early in the 
months of August and September. Z onel Pelar- 

f oniums, whiah do suoh good service in this way, 
o well If eight or ten cutting* are put in a 6-inch 
pot, in sandy soil; and If stood in a sunny spot, 
and occasionally watered, they will scarcely 
any of them fail to make roots, and they will 
make nioo plants to take the place of such as be¬ 
oome too large. It frequently happens that there 
is a difficulty in so storing any number of plants 
during the winter that they get light enough to 
keep them healthy. After a summer’s growth 
they beoome too Ursa to be accommodated in 
the windows, and, being relegated to obscure 
corners, they either dwindle away or oome out 
In spring in a very debilitated oondition. Choice 
or favourite kinds are often lost in this way; 
but a cutting or two put in now and then 
during the summer will keep up a supply 
of young plants that oan more easily 
be accommodated in the winter months. 
A moderate-sized window will hold two or 
three dozen young plants if they are In 
2 -inoh pots, or a muoh larger number oan be 
accommodated if six or more cuttings are put In 
together. Enough young plants may be kept in a 
living-room to furnish all the window-ledges the 
following year. In the case of Pelargoniums it is 
always possible to take off a outting here and 
there without damaging the appearanoe ox 
diminishing the floriferousnees of the plants 
If only two or three cuttings oan be got at a 
time, put them elngly in small pots in sandy 
soil. Stand them in a sunny position in the 
open air and' on hot days water them in the 
middle of the day, but never In the evening not 
even if dry, as by so doing the chances of their 
rotting are muoh increased. Keep them outside, 
if possible, till October, and then put them 
in a room where no fire la made, and where they 
get plenty of air till the middle of November, 
when they should be plaoed where they will be 
secure from frost during the winter. The young 
growing tips of Fuchsias will strike freely in 
September, although it is sometimes diffioult 
to get cuttings of this description from plants 
that have been blooming through the summer. 
When suoh oannot be had, the half- 
ripened shoots must be used, and these 
will mostly make roots, although they will take 
a longer time to do so. An easy way of striking 
them is to well drain a 6 inoh pot, and fill up to 
within 2 ioohea of the rim with fine sandy soil 
Dibble in the cuttings and water moderately 
to settle the soil round them. Then pnt a bell- 
glass on it, which must remain on till roots 
are made, only taking it off for one hour or so 
in the morning Keep the soil nicely moist, 
and set the pot in the window of a cool room, 
keeping the sun from it. They should remain 
undisturbed till spring, when they may be 
potted off and grown along. If a few outtings 
are put in every year, the old plants oan be 
planted out early la summer ana will make a 

f ood show. Lantanas, Paris Daisies, and 
’etunias may be propagated in the same way. 
Verbenas, onoe suoh great favourites for window 
boxes, ore out of fashion. This is a caprice for 
which no good reason oan be given. They are 
extremely showy, last a long time in bloom— 
indeed, there is no end to their flowering oapa- 
oity if they are well watered, and get occasional 
doses of weak liquid-manure as soon as the soil 
gets full of roots Their trailing habit ad¬ 
mirably fits them for window-boxes, as they 
droop well over the sides, and allow of the 
growth of upright-habited things to form a 
background to them. There are shades of 
purple and crimson among them that are 
scarcely to be matched in any other other 
family of dwarf summer-blooming plants. Some 
of the large flowered kinds are wonderfully 
handsome, especially suoh as have a dear white 
eye. It is not In every garden that Verbenas 
do well in the open ground; they are more 


particular at to soil than the generality of tender 
bedding plants, but they are sure to do in the 
prepared compost that window-boxes are filled 
with. I would advise those who have never 
grown Verbenas in this way to make note of 
them for next year. They may also be inoreased 
In Angust and September, but in rather a differ¬ 
ent way. The yonng shoots that spring from the 
base of the plants then are the only ones suitable. 
It is of but little good using Howling shoots 
which are so hard and wiry that they rarely 
make roots. Cut the stem midway between 
each joint, so that each cutting has a pair of 
leaves, np to which it should be inserted firmly 
in the soil. Roots are made np the piece of 
•tem. Treat them as recommended for 
Fuchsias; but It Is better to leave the gloss 
off at night, as Verbenas do not like mnoh 
confinement. When struok, put them in the 
open olr until the latter end of October, as 
they are not tender, merely putting the gloss 
over them on *roaty nights, if any ooottr. 
In this way sturdy little plants will be formed 
that will pass the winter well. A very im¬ 
portant point is not to allow the soil to get dry 
until roots are made. If the cuttings once flag 
they never do muoh good. If Pelargoniums of 
the show and decorative type are grown, they 
ought to go into the open air in the fall ann 
when they have done flowering. Why many 
find these nneatlefootory as window plants 
after the first year is that they are not 
headed baok. This ought to be done early 
in Augaet. When the season is farther 
advanced, they mast not be pruned in very 
hard, not cutting in quite to the hard wood, 
but leaving about three joints of this year’s 
growth to each shoot. If they are out in to 
where the wood is thoroughly ripened, they 
will be a long time before they oome into 
growth again. Wat^r them only when quite dry 
till they have made fresh shoots. Do not 
re-pot the very late ones; that operation mast 
bo left until the following March. When 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums have done blooming 
they should be out in at onoe. Prune 
them in rather hard, and stand them in a 
rather oool, sheltered position in the open air. 
This will keep them within bounds, and will 
encourage the formation of side-shoots, thereby 
laying the foundation for floriferousness another 
season. Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums are so e sail) grown 
and are so effective, that they should find 
greater favour with window-gardeners than is 
the oase at the present time. The flowering 
season of these plants, and also Fuchsias, 
oan be greatly prolonged by the jadioloas 
ase of liquid-manure. Fine leaved plants, 
suoh as Draceeuas, India • rubber - plants. 
Palms, Ao., should always have bi-weekly 
cleansings. Both the upper and under surface 
of the leaves should be well sponged with clean 
water, and when the weather is warm it will do 
them an immense amount of good if they are 
occasionally exposed to the full air through the 
night. Ferns may also be treated in this 
way. It wonderfully helps any plant to go 
through the winter nninjared to allow it to 
enjoy the sweet soft air and heavy dews of the 
summer nights. This exposure in hot weather 
is really neoeeaary to counteract the efforts 
of a confinement, which, in the case of 
plants grown in windows is mnoh greater than 
when they are cultivated in glasshouses. The 
dwelling-house has to be closed at night, whereas 
there is always a filtration of air through the 
glaes laps of a greenhouse. Moreover, tho 
| grower ventilates aooording to weather in a 
sultry time, leaving a little air on at night. 
This undue confinement at night which attends 
plant-culture in the dwelling-house is a fertile 
oause of decrepitude. It is terribly weakening to 
plants to be ahut up tightly at night when the 
temperature does not sink muoh lower than 
70 degrees. Put them out-of-doors in the 
summer at sunset, or sooner if the plaoe is 
sheltered, and well sprinkle the foliage and 
the ground about them. This will promote 
a nice, moist, growing atmosphere through¬ 
out the night. Plants of a hard-wooded 
character, suoh as Cytisuies and Goronillas, 
oughtnevertobe shut up indoors after June. They 
require a large amount of light and air to mature 
the wood, or they will not bloom well. The 
olose of August and all through September is a 
good time to pot up Dutch bulbs. Narcissi, La- 
obenalias, and similar bulbous flowers. Early 
potting gives them an early start, and, by pro- 
Original from 
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vlding them with an abnndanoe of roots, enanree 
good bloom. Bay yoar bulbs as soon as the 
seedsman gets them; then yon will obtain some 
of the best, instead of having the inferior 
samples that are left till late in the season. A 
faot not so well recognised as it should be is that 
the rootinsof hardy bulbs commences in Sep¬ 
tember ; ifHyaointha are potted by the middle of 
that month, and are plunged and covered with 
ashes in some quiet corner of the garden, the 
pots will be almost filled with roots by the be¬ 
ginning of winter. Plants in this condition are 
sure to start strongly, and, being root-bound, 
they oan have frequent supplies of liquid- 
manure. _ Byflrst. 

2874 —Dwarf Chrysanthemums.— All 
the six varieties mentioned in my reply to 
Query No. 2349, in Gardening, November 26, 
p. 519, are of dwarf habit, four of them remark¬ 
ably so, though W. Holmes and P. van Geert 
grow rather taller than the others. Still, with 
oareful culture all might be managed so as not 
to ex seed about 2 feet in height when in bloom, 
and all are veiy suitable for the purpose men¬ 
tioned—viz., room decoration. Of the five 
varieties named by “ M. G.,” Mount Etna is a 
reflexed flower (red) of no great value; Julie 
Lagravdre (if true), a beautiful variety of the 
same olasi, ooleur maroon-orimson, and excel¬ 
lent for cutting, though requiring some little 
skill to grow it really well; Blsmarok is a 
Japanese xind, a flower whioh 1 have not grown; 
Attraction, an old reflexed kind, not much 
good; and Venus, a oapital inourved variety, 
with lilac-pink blooms, growing from 3 feet to 
4 feet high. All the inourved Chrysanthemums 
have their petals ourvlng Inwards, forming a 
globe shaped flo wer. The Japanese vary greatly, 
tout are generally more or less ragged or tas- 
soiled in form. Of the six first referred to La 
Vierge and Scear Melanie are Hybrid Pom¬ 
pons, and the others Hybrid or early-flowering 
Japanese varieties.—B. C. R. 
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NOTES ON SCARLET RUNNERS. 

It would be difficult to name a more generally 
popular vegetable in this oountry than Scarlet 
Runners, for they are alike welcome and useful 
In a high degree in the garden and on the tables 
of people of every position in life, and, probably, 
as market crops of sterling value in their season, 
they are not excelled by any vegetable in cul¬ 
tivation in this oountry. To prove this asser¬ 
tion, one has only to notice the very large 
quantities of these Beans purchased in the 
markets of all large towns by the costermongers, 
and distributed in almost every highway and 
byway of them; especially is this the case in 
London. Indeed, but for these itinerant 
dealers in vegetables and fruit, many of the 
poorer classes in London would hardly know 
(however plentiful the crop might be) of their 
existence. In addition to their great value as 
an article of diet, they are, as almost everyone 
knows, simply invaluable plants to cover un¬ 
sightly objects and open spaces on walls, and to 
form screens to hide whatever may be objection¬ 
able to the eye in the garden. If the Scarlet 
Runner Bean had no other value than those last 
named good qualities, it would still be a plant 
worthy of a place in every garden. Scarlet 
Runners are generally raised from seed, but the 
roots may, if desired, be taken up late in the 
autamn, and preserved through the winter in 
dry sand, or in soil in any shed or cellar, from 
whioh frost is excluded. If roots thus wintered, 
be brought out and planted about the latter 
«id of May they will generally come into bear¬ 
ing a fortnight or three weeks earlier than 
those raised from seed sown at the same 
time. I have also seen them left in the 
ground all winter, protected from frost by a 
good, thick layer of coal-ashes, placed over the 
rows. Thus treated, they start into growth 
early in May, if the weather is favourable, and 
when they have attained the height of 3 feet, or 
4 feet, if the shoots be stopped, will produce 
Beads much earlier than by any other method 
of culture ; but if a really profitable crop be 
desired, this plan is not much to be recom¬ 
mended, as the plants do not continue in bearing 
so long as those that are raised from seed. 
Among suitable positions chosen for Scarlet 
Runners may be ^amfed sjiaI 1 pete hereof ground 



at the oorners of walks, planting five or six 
Beeds in a patch, 5 inches or 6 inches apart. 
Three stout poles, or stioks, as used for Peas, 
are then placed round them, in the form of a 
triangle, bent so as to meet at the top, where 
they are tied. In small gardens they are often 
trained over wood-work, so as to form summer¬ 
houses, or coverings for walks. In large 
gardens, the general praotioe is to sow in open 
quarters, and where the Beans are required as 
long in the season as they oan be obtained, and 
in large quantities, this is, undoubtedly, the 
best plan. They should be allowed a distance 
of 6 feet between the rows; if more space oan 
be afforded, so much the better. For early 
crops, a few rows may be made, with advantage, 
close under a south wall, or fence, keeping the 
points of the plants regularly pinched out, in order 
to keep them dwarf, and encourage the earlier 
development of the pods. In this case, they will, 
of oourse, need no support, but may be allowed 
to lie in a thiok row along the ground. Beans 
may be produced in this way several weeks earlier 
than in open quarters, but they do not continue 
so long in bearing, nor do they produce such 
abundant orops. Where, however, earliness is 
an essential, this plan may be followed with 
advantage. Seeds for this purpose may either 
be sown in heat and transplanted, or sown in 
the open ground where the plants are to 
remain. The former plan is the most trouble¬ 
some, but it is the best where covering is at 
hand to protect them from cold winds ana frosts 
after they have been planted. If sown in heat, 
the seeds should be put in about the second 
week in May, either in boxes or pots, the former 
being the best. They should be shallow—say, 
not more than 4 inches or 5 inches deep; their 
size in other respects being of no great im¬ 
portance. They should have holes in their 
bottoms for drainage, and should be half-filled 
with half-rotted leaf-mould, pressed down 
rather firmly with the hand. Slightly cover 
this with fine soil, and upon this sow the seed, 
in rows, 2 inches apart, and cover with about 
£-inch of finely-sifted leaf-mould, giving the 
whole a good watering. If placed in a Cucum¬ 
ber or Melon-frame at “ work,*' they will soon 
be up, and should be kept as near the glass as 
possible, in order to prevent them becoming 
drawn. After they have made two single leaves, 
they should be taken to a cold frame or pit, 
gradually inuring them to the open air, so as to 
make them as hardy as possible Before planting 
out, whioh may be done the first week in June. 
Before planting them out they should have a good 
watering, and be taken out of the boxes, with 
as much earth adhering to the roots as possible. 
Plant either in double or single rows, 4 inches 
or 5 inches apart, as close to the wail, or fence, 
as is convenient. If they be well watered and 
shaded from the sun for a day or two, and pro¬ 
tected from oold at night, they will soon make 
a good start. The first sowing in the open 
ground should be made not earlier than the 
first week in May, for if they are up before the 
end of that month, they are liable to be cut off 
by frost, unless protection can be afforded 
them—a rather troublesome matter when large 
quantities are grown. Some draw drills m 
whioh to sow the seeds: but the best way is to 
plant them in with a dibble about an inch deep, 
and then draw the rake over the ground to fill 
in the holes. Double rows are to be preferred 
to single ones, as they produce more Beans. 
Each seed should be At least 6 Inches apart; 
managed in this way, they grow strongly, and 
if stopped when they attain the height of 5 feet 
or 6 feet, they will produoe fine large trusses 
of bloom from top to bottom. Where succes- 
sional crops are desired, several sowings must 
be made. The general rule is to sow one good 
crop and let that answer all purposes, but if a 
sowing be made the first week in May, a second, 
a few weeks afterwards, and another, not later 
than the first of July, a continuous supply of 
young and tender Beans will be the result; the 
last sowing, however, should be only a small one. 
Sowing in trenches has lately been much 
practised, and, in some cases, no doubt, 
with advantage; but when sown in deeply- 
trenohed ground, trenches are unnecessary. 
They are generally made with a view of 
affording an effectual means of watering the 
plants ; but they necessitate the water being 
applied close to their bases, which is hurtful, 
rather than beneficial, to Scarlet Runners. 
Where, however, the earliest crop of Soarlet 


Runners has to bs sown in open quarters, the 
best way is to take out a trench—say 3 inches 
or 4 laches deep—laying the soil on each ride of 
it in ridges; rea wires or Hazel sticks may 
then be placed on the rows after the seed has 
been sown and covered; they will afford good 
supports for mat or canvas protections until 
such time as they will do without oovering; if 
the soil be put back In the trench earthing up 
will not be neoessary. As regards sticking, 
where procurable, common Pea-sticks are best 
adapted for Scarlet Runners, but they require to 
be rather larger and stronger than for Peas, for, 
unless firmly stioked, they are apt to suffer 
during rough, windy weather. Where, how¬ 
ever, such sticks are not obtainable, stout poles, 
7 feet or 8 feet long, may bs used, placing them 
firmly in the ground at intervals of 12 feet or 
14 feet apart along each side of the row. 
Slender stioks, out the same length as the 
distance the poles are apart, may then be tied 
lengthways along the poles 1 foot or 1£ feet 
apart; the tendrils will then twine firmly round 
the whole, and afford the plants good sapport 
With respect to soil, a light, rich loam is best 
adapted for the growth of the Scarlet Runner, 
and it should be deep enough to allow of the 
roots descending in time of drought. When these 
periods of drought ooour abnndanoe of water 
should be supplied to the roots wherever practi¬ 
cable, and a good, thick mulch be laid over the 
surface of the ground. Previously to piantingths 
ground should be deeply trenohed and enriched 
oy means of a liberal supply of good rotten 
manure. Where, however, time cannot be 
spared for this, trenches may be taken out, 
2 feet wide, and from 2 feet to 3 feet deep, 
according to the depth of the soil. The soil 
thus taken out should then have plenty of good 
manure mixed with it, and be replaced in the 
trench. If this be done during the winter it 
will be advantageous. B, 


2851.— Mushroom culture.—A Mash- 
room-bed spawned at the end of September 
should be in bearing now, unless it U in so 
unheated bnilding or In the open air. A certain 
amount of heat is neoessary, both in the bed and 
also in the atmosphere, for Mushrooms to grow, 
though the temperature suitable for their pro¬ 
duction has a pretty wide range; bat if the host 
of the beds falls below 60 degs. the Mushrooms 
will be few and far between. Water, at i 
temperature of 80 degs., may set them in motto 
if the spawn is alive, and warm coverings or 
warm linings, if the beds are outside, will help 
to keep in the heat.—E. H. 

2835 — Cuoumbars and Melons in oold 
frames. — I have tried different sorts of 
materials for frame: Stable manure, after the 
first violent heat has subsided, manure and 
leaves in equal portions, and manure with long 
tussocky Grass, spudded out by the roots In 
equal portions This last is the best; bat tbs 
mixture of leaves and manure Is better than the 
mannre alone, and is more lasting. To keep 
down the exoess of heat I generally out some 
turves and with them cover the manure, with 
the Grass side under. In the centre of each 
light make a heap of about a barrow-load of 
good loam. The plants shonld be raised in pots* 
and be plsmted cut when large enough. They 
grow very rapidly in the moist, warm at¬ 
mosphere of the frame. The centre of the plants 
mast be pinched ont with the fingers when they 
have grown about 6 inches.—J. D. E. 

2854.— Tomato growing.— The Tomato* wooM 
probably make new growth, prodaoe bloeeoms, and bear 
frails 11 helped with Uqaid-manure when the dau 
lengthen; but, if I had young plants, I should pfw 
them. I am palling my old plant* out now, and plants 
young ones raised from catlings in the eatumn in tfrir 
places.—E. H. i 

2837.-Early French Beane. -Oae of the eariw 
and bast for foralng Is the old Newington Wonder. <> 
forms a dwarf, prolific plant, and oomes into bearing rerj 
early.—J. D. E . 

2863.— Decayed tan ror manure - 
This is a capital manure for some garden crops. 

I have used it with excellent effsot on Straw¬ 
berry beds, and also in the house where th« 
Hipp3astrums (Amaryllida) are grown. Tns 
roots run into the decaying tan until the whole 
bed becomes full of them, and great solid bain 
are formed under those conditions. A thick 
layer of it under Gooseberry-bnshes is a spooloo 
for the caterpillar. It prevents the pests from 
rising to attack the leaves in their season.— 

J. D. E. 
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In many cases it is nsed where it is by no means 
necessary, and where there is abundance of Oak 
requiring thinning, of which a large supply of 
fences, which are always inoffensive, oould be 
cheaply made. For simple divisions of fields and 
fencing in woods these are excellent, and, I 
think, often better than the ordinary live or 
plashed fences. In keeping away the rabbit 
plague, also, iron and wire are good, if properly 
used. I use them on the margins mainly 
and in places where they would not be 
much seen. Our country has, perhaps, above 
all others, the most perfect native fences in the 
Hawthorn, the Holly, and now the Myrobella 
Plum. When well kept, they are both pretty and 
efficient. Probably people, in abolishing suoh 
live fences generally, do not always consider 
the good these do in sheltering animals and 
plants. Good strong hedges crossing the line 
of prevailing winds are beneficial to stock and 
crops, and certainly to fruit-trees. For the 
purpose of temporarily fencing trees, I 
should say that iron is quite needless. In 
many places where a hard mechanical effect 
is obtained from iron fencing, a good wood 
fence would give an exellent effect. Between 


L^PAGERIA ROSEA IN THE OPEN AIR. 

The majority of the failures that occur in the 
oultivation of this really splendid olimbing 
plant arise from the fact that it is kept muoh 
toe hot. In preof of this we give an engraving, 
an exaot reproduction from a photograph of a 
specimen in flower In the open air in the Lu- 
combe nurseries, Exeter, which well shows what 
may be done with this noble climbing plant in 
the extreme south of England. Of course, 
generally speaking, it must be grown under 
glass, but it should always be in a cool tem¬ 
perature. The same remark applies in every 
way to the white variety, L. alba. 


2849 —Treatment of Tea Rosea.— The 
question of re-potting depends entirely upon the 
quantity of roots the plants possess. If they 
have tolerably large heads, and the roots have 
well filled the pots, they may go into pots one or 
two sizes larger. If the soil is not filled with 
roots, and the plants are not very strong, it will 
be better not to give larger pots, but simply 
work away as much ef the old soil as possible 
and replace them in clean pots of the same size. 
Use good loam, and, if you have it, add about 
one-sixth part of rotten dung. Do not use fresh 
manure, but rather mix with the soil some of 
the concentrated stimulants that are so muoh 
employed now. This is a good time to re-pot. 
—Byfleet. , 

2942 .—Treatment of Mareohal Niel 
Rose. —As the plant is only occupying a 
10 inch pot you would get larger flowers next 
year if you shorten back the long shoot to 6 feet 
or 8 feet. You can do nothing more to it besides 
giving it what water it requires, and to take 
care and train up any young shoots that it may 
make next summer. It is very desirable that 
the plant should have more 
root-room. A year hence it 
ought to have a pot 16 inches 
in diameter. If you mix 1 quart 
of bone-manure with the soil 
the plant will make much 
stronger growth, and will not 
; ; require re-potting so soon. — 

2955.— Roses losing their 
leaves and flowers. — 
" There is no doubt that the 

roots of your Roses are in a 
, bad cenditlon. Probably they 

. are too wet and cold, especially 

those under the greenhouse 
stage. When the roots of 
Marshal Niel Rose are outside 
the house and the branches 
brought in, the border for the 
roots should be on the south 
A:;', ; _ side of the house, and the Rose 

ought not to be forced, unless 
the roots are inside, If you 
cannot make a suitable border 
• -■ for the roots inside you had 

better be content with growing 
the Rose in a large pot, and 
let the pot have a position 
where the sun can reach it. 
If you let the Rose remain as it 
is only use fire-heat enough to 
keep the temperature up to 
48 degs. Sheep manure-water, 
in moderate quantities, is a 
capital stimulant for Roses. It 
appears to me that you are at¬ 
tempting to do more in your house than you 
can accomplish.—J. C. C. 

2949. — Boses in pots. —You should have 
stated the size of the pots the Roses are now 
in, and how long they have oocupied them ; and 
also whether they are large or small plants. 
You may grow the following in pots 8 inches in 
diameter: Dupuy Jamain, La France, John 
Hopper, Gheshunt Hybrid, Mrs. Bosanquet, 
and General Jacqueminot. Gloire de Dijon and 
Aimde Vibert may have pots two sizes larger. 
All but the two last-named should, if they are 
large plants, have all their shoots cut back now 
to within 1 inoh of the old wood. Young plants 
must not be pruned so hard. The other two 
kinds should have the strong shoots left 
18 inches long.—J. 0. C. 

A good Tea Rose (Sussane blanchet)— 
Colour of outer petals, a clear flesh-white with 
deep flesh oentre. Perfection itself in colour, 
and charmingly beautiful. In shape similar to 
certain varieties of the old Provence Rose ; 
outer petals very large and broad, with short 
inner petals. Of delightful fragrance. W T e 
thick highly of this beautiful Rose, and if it 
continue to preserve the same charming colourn 
and unique form, it will undoubtedly be is 
great demand. Foliage large, erect in growth ; 


2931.—Peat-Moss litter.— The Moss litter 
from your stable may be used at any time and 
for any purpose that ordinary farmyard-manure 
would ba used for as soon as it leaves the 
stable, or it may be placed in a heap for future 
use, if desired. It is a capital mulch for all the 
subjects you mention, and far many others, 
especially for Strawberries, Peas, French Beans, 
and for laying on the surface between Lettuces 
and Cauliflowers in dry, hot weather, and also 


Lapageria rosea in the open air at the Lucombe Nursery, Exeter. 

s. In faot, wher- these wooden fences and our live fences 
l is required you muoh might be done to keep a country place 
irial.— Practical, from looking like a poultry yard or a market. 

_ I seldom see a country seat in which there 

are not a great many more fences than are re- 
SNCES. quired. Each persoh who has the place 

id is a matter of makes new fences, and the old ones are 
le to see us from often left after their use has passed away, 
re anything that and they remain when they have no longer 
consideration. If any reason to be. Little divisions, useless shaws, 
r for a time, those and needless complications abound inmost places 
,t least entitled to that I see, and sometimes one notices two 
mes. I think the fences approaching each other within a few 
iea of England is yards, confining some strip of land that had 
ith by the iron better be thrown into the field adjacent. The 
unfortunately, in- doing away with suoh fences is a great deal to- 
a from Horsham wards he settling of this problem. It would 
?een two lines of afterwards be possible, by the use of live, and 
out shelter for a Oak, or other wooden fences, to do all that would 
,rdly necessary to be necessary without fear of ugliness. I speak 
>f ugliness of these mainly of places where the question of beauty, 
ther fence known ; or, at least, the avoidance of its opposite, is of 
to see it. Peopleof more consequence than profit. Bat the use of iron 
th the iron fence, fencing often makes the pleasure ground or 
;o see the effect of park less picturesque than the adjacent farms, 
3 n fences, and the where such luxuries of fencing are not indulged 
lines. I admit in ; and I appeal to all who care for the beauty 
e in fencing; but of our country to use their influence to stem 
iness. We cannot this invasion of the gridiron, or at least confine 
aful people should it to its special and least obtrusive uses. F. 

ffch it is essential, ”77 " “ , . 

- rfnnfi In thn mnnt 0ur readers wiU kindly remember that we are glad to 
done, in tne most receive graying any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
be tbe prettiest, jr^pha qf plants or garden events, especially of gardens 
leir surrou ndings, of a picturesque character. 


parts of country seats 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT TREE8 FOR AN EXPOSED 
SLOPE. 

2602 —I regret th*t no Bp9olally qualified 
person haa answered “ Hillside's " query, as the 
information wonld have been very acceptable to 
me as well as to him. However, as 1 happen 
to own some land whioh I should say does not 
lay very far distant from that owned by “ Hill¬ 
side," and as I have been engaged for the past 
two years in planting it with fruit and forest* 
trees, shrubs, &c., perhaps a statement of 
what that short experience has taught me may 
be acceptable and useful to him. My soil is 
muoh like his own—first, a good layer of friable 
loam in fairly good heart (it was, I believe, 
cultivated for Wheat until a few years since); 
then a much thicker layer of clayey loam, as 
hungry as it can well be ; and then the ohalk. 

“ Hillside's ” first operation must be to well 
fork up and loosen the heavy subsoil, but 
on no account to bury the top soil ; he had 
better then allow it to rest for a month, 
as there will be nothing gained now by 
hurried planting, and my belief is that trees 
planted in February have at least as good a 
chance as those planted in January. The ohief 
point to be remembered when planting is to 
keep the roots well up In the worked soil and 
olear of the subsoil; plaoing each tree on a mound 
6 inches above the level of the ground is the 
best way of ensuring this. Give a liberal dress¬ 
ing of good farmyard manure and stake, bind, 
and tie each tree as thoroughly as possible. The 
land in question sloping to the south and west, 
easterly and north easterly winds will pass to a 
great extent overhead; the winds most to be 
gaarded against are those from the south and 
west, and very heavy and cold these are at 
times, th9 westerly winds especially. As pro¬ 
tection against these I have planted a belt of 
trees and shrubs on the lower side of my ground 
about 12 feet wide; these, when established, 
will, I hope, keep all snug and oomfortable in¬ 
side. As to the kinds of fruit to plant let me 
advise “Hillside" not to try too many at first. 
To take Apples as the premier crop I have some 
twelve or fourteen sorts, too m&ny by half, I 
know, some of whioh, I am already told, sure 
sure to fail in such a position. The safest I 
fancy are, in kitchen sorts, Warner's King, 
Nonsnob, Wellington, or Dumelow’s Seed¬ 
ling, Hftwthornden, and Northern Greening. 
Blenheim Orange, one of the best all-round 
Apples grown, I am doubtful about, as I 
am told in that locality it is apt to 
canker badly. For dessert kinds, I have, 
aiqong others, Oox's Orange Pippin, Kerry 
Pippin, K tn g of the Pippins, Cookie Pippin, 
and Cellini. These, I am told, will be likely 
to succeed. I have also Rlbiton Pippin and 
one or two of the Russet family. These I am 
not at all sanguine about, and do net recom¬ 
mend “ Hillside " to plant them ; as pioneers 
he cin try one or two later on. Pears are a 
doubtful crop. Marie Louise, William’s Bon 
Chidden, and Beurie Clalrgeau, are all that have 
been given to me as standing any ohanoe of 
perfecting their fruit at each an elevation. 
1 have others, but miy reap disappointment 
therefrom instead of Pears; anyhow, if “Hill¬ 
side" can grow the three kinds mentioned, 
he will not have much reason for discontent, 
although the last named is not considered as 
being in the very first rank. Plums, I believe, 
will thrive well and will not object to the strong 
soil if it is fairly well enriched Victoria, Prinoe 
Euglebert. Prince of Wales, Washington, and 
Belgian Purple are fairly sure kinds; Relne 
Claude de Bavay and Coe’s Golden Drop are both 
splendid sorts, but somewhat more uncertain. 
Damsons are likely to do well I should recom¬ 
mend the Cluster. Bush-fruit is a pretty oer< 
tain crop. Plant Red and White Currants in 
the lightest soil, and Black, together with Rtsp 
berries, in those parts where the heavy soil 
comes nearest the surface, always remembering 
to manure well as this soil has no nourishment 
In it whatever. Finally, let me advise Hill¬ 
side ” to plant “natives ;" that Is to say. let him 
get his stock from a local nursery, where they 
can be found growing in soil and position 
similar to that in whioh he will replant them. It 
is worse than useless to send perhapi 100 miles 
away for them, where probably soil, climate, 
and elevation are. entirely different. E. 

Digitized by (^QOQl£ 


FILLING VACANT SPACES ON A 
PEAR WALL 

I have a high Pear wall, tolerably well furnished 
in parts with trees, but yet there are many 
narrow vacant spaces which I should be 
glad to fill up. In what form oould I best train 
some young fresh-planted trees to attain the 
object I have in view? Peak Gkoweb. 

# * # The best plan of training to adopt to 
qnlokiy fill up narrow and high spaoes on the 
Pear wall in question will be to adopt the up¬ 
right U form of training, as is well shown in the 
aooompanying illustration. In this way, with 
attention, a wall of 10 feet in height may be 
speedily furnished with bearing wood. There 
is no necessity to purohase trees previously 
trained specially in the form here recommended, 
because if healthy maiden trees are obtained and 
the two strongest and best-placed shoot* are left, 
they can be trained in at nearly foil length 
the first season of planting. If there is any fear 
that these shoots will not break regularly into 
growth throughout their entire length they may 


year from the base of each Vine or each old 
rod, as the case may bs, and the old rods, when 
the crop of Grapes has been cut, are removed, 
and the young rods made the previous summer 
take their places. The short rod system is a 
modification of the long rod plan. Instead of 
having a young rod reaching from the bottom 
to the top of the house, several short rods are 
tied on to the old stem.—E. H. 

— The Vines can be pruned now, and as 
the border is in bad condition, I would advise 
you to take out all the soil as far as the roots 
run, and apply a fresh compost, consisting of 
good sandy, turfy loam, lime, charcoal, and 
banes. This will encourage the roots to come 
to the surface If they are far down in the bor¬ 
der. The cause of your Grapes shrivelling was, 
perhaps, dryness at the roots, or they did not 
get sufficient air after they were ripe. As yos 
intend converting your hothouse into a vinery, 
no better plan oan be adopted than to make the 
border 2$ feet deep at the back and 2 feet at 
•he front, whioh will give you a slope to assist 
the drainage. The border must be well drained 



be bent down for awhile in the aprlng, and this 
will ensure their doing so. There is no need to 
spend a lengthened period oi time in the cover¬ 
ing of even the highest garden walls with Pear- 
trees as fruitful and as agreeable to the eye as 
any of the old larger forms of training, whioh 
take at their best a long time to develop 
properly.— Ed. 


2867.—Treatment of Vines-—Lift the 
roots of the Vines whioh are in bad condition, 
and make a new border for them. Do the work 
carefully, saving as many roots as possible. This 
is the best oou se; half measures are of no use. 
There are two systems of pruning Vines—one 
is termed the spar system and the other the 
rod. In spar prnaiag tne spars are ranged 
along eaoh side of the rod alternately, from 
12 inches to 15 iaohes apart The Viaes should 
b” pruned when the leaves fall, ousting the 
laterals back to two eyes. One will be enmgh 
when the Vines are in good condition YVn«*n 
the bads burst forth in spring, the young shoots 
are thinned-ont nntil, finally, only one remains 
on eaoh spur to oarry the bnnoh of Grapes. By 
the rod system, a new rod fa taken np every 


with old brioks or stones to the depth of 
6 inches, and a layer of tnrf over that lo keep 
the soil from mixing with the drainage. Fw 
op the border with the bafore-mentioned com¬ 
post, and make it very firm, for if loose the s»u 
Is liable to beoome sour in a short time. Twelw 
month-old Vines should be proonred and planj 0 ® 
la May, and encouraged to make as muoh wood i 
possible during the summer by olosing the how® 
early in the afternoon, with plenty of atm®*‘ 
pherio moisture. In the antumu all law" 
should be out baok about half their length i 
the purpose of admitting the sun to ripen w 
wood, and as soon as the wood is ripe cat tn 
bmk to one eye.—A L. 

2864.-Forcing Muscat of Alexandria Vinjj 
—the forcing of dunes* Grapes m#y begin now, u 
wood Is w <11 rtpanel, a artlng at a temperatureoiw " 
at night, with a rhe of 10 degs. tJ 15 d«-gi in the ® 
from fire-heat. Syringe the rode night and moraine, 
ventilate when the thermometer rises to 70 dega- - 

- Your Vines should be pruned » t0D 5®. 

not already done, and the hoase kepi “ . 

day and night, and only sufficient firshea* 
to keep the temperature at 40 degs bf 
You moat thoroughly clean the hoow» E 
the Vines, and wash them with a seld" 00 
Origins from 
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■oft soap, Glshurst oompound, sulphur, and a 
little washing soda. It should be applied to 
the rods by means of a scrubbing-brash, taking 
oare not to rub off the eyes. Eaoh rod should hi 
washed three times, using a clean solution eaoh 
time. All the surfaoe-soU on the border should 
be. taken off, and a fresh oompost applied ; also 
it is advisable to plaoe some fermenting manure 
under the hot-water pipes, but keep it clear of 
them, or much of the heat will be lost. The 
house should be started the third week in Jan¬ 
uary, with a temperature of 50 degs. by night 
and 55 degs. by day, allowing it to rise as high 
as it likes by sun-heat, bat on no account admit 
any air until the young growths are well 
advanoed. They should be syringed three times 
a day until they oome into flower, and while 
they are setting give them a temperature of 65 
degs. at night, with a rise of 5 degs. by day 
and 10 degs. with sunheat.—A. L. 

2941. — Management of Apple cor¬ 
dons. —All the shoots more than 2 inches long 
should be out back to within 2 inches of the 
main branch at once. The leading shoot may 
be tied down at the same time. If you prefer 
■ingle cordons there is no reason why you 
■hould not have them; but I prefer triple 
cordons to single ones, as it increases the bear¬ 
ing surface and makes the trees more fruitful, 
because there is a better balance maintained 
between the roots and branches—in other 
words, the trees make much less growth, so 
that less pruning is required. You can con¬ 
vert the same trees into triple cordons by 
training out a shoot from eaoh side of the stem. 
—Hbad Gardener. 

2945 — Oox’s Orange Pippin Apple for 
kitchen use.—This Apple will eouk quite as 
well as many other sore, but the flesh is firm, 
and does not boil or bake into a jelly. It par¬ 
takes a good deal of the quality of some of the 
Pearmains, as it contains a deal of sugar, and 
for that reason it is not likely to suit some 
palates. If you should ask me whioh is the 
best flavoured Apple when cooked, I should say 
It was the Rlbston Pippin; but I am quite 
aware that there are many people who would 
not agree with me, so much do tastes differ in 
this respect.— Practical. 

2834.—Manure for outside Vine-borders.— The 
present is the best time to put manure on the borders, 
and a mixture of cow and stable-manure is best.-J. D. E. 

—— The best manure for Vine-borders Is bone-meal, il 
only one kind of manure is used; bnt I should vary 
the diet, using other stimulants for a change oocationally. 
The bone-meal may be used now, and other stimulants 
later in the season.—E. H. 

2857.—Bullfinches and Gooseberry-bushes.— 
I suggest that W. H. Tolley twines ordinary ootton across 
the twig a of hts Gooseberry-bushes, so as to make a sort 
of network on them. The birds will be effeotually kept 
off thereby. I have preserved my own trees In this way 
for years with unfailing suooess. The same applies to Red 
Currant bushes.— L. Willis. 

-I think the best plan to adopt, as W. H. Tolley 

does not want to shoot the birds, will be to run black 
ootton over the bushes. The birds cannot see this, and 
dash against It, whioh will soon frighten them away.— 
G. R, T., Chesterfield. 

-Make a solution of lime and soot In abont equal 

parts, with a little soft soap added to make it adhere 
better. Have It thin enough la pass throifeh the syringe 
or the garden-engine, and give all the bushes a good wash 
with the mixture—E. H. 


A FINE HARDY MARKET PLANT, 
Few plants have become more deservedly popular 
amongst Loudon market-men than the hardy 
white-flowered Hydrangea (Hydrangea panicu¬ 
late grandiflora). In addition to being a plant 
so readily saleable as it is in Covent Garden, it 
Is also one of the easiest culture, and every 
amateur, however small his garden may Ira, 
can grow it. In small 6-inch pots it will pro¬ 
duce from five to seven large trusses of pure 
white blossoms. It is very easily propagated 
by plaoing old-established plants in a little heat 
In the early spring, and the young shoots whioh 
they send forth strike as freely as Fuchsias, if 
they be inserted in sandy soil, and kept close 
and shaded for a time, gradually hardening 
them off, and potting singly as soon as large 
enough. A good loamy soil suits them well in 
all stages of their growth. As soon as weather 
permits place them in the open air, giving 
abundance of water, and occasionally liquid 
manure, during their active season of growth. 
They will winter well in any cold pit, if 
intended to be kept as pot plants, or they may 
be planted out in the garden in clumps, where 
they produce a fine effect when “ “ 

Digitized by t t QQ 
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Plants in pots oau be kept within bounds for 
years by timely cutting baok after the flowering 
season is over, and they never require very 
large pots. Anyone having a garden should 
certainly add this fine perfectly hardy plant to 
their oolleotion without delay. A sure test of 
its popularity is the fact that it is so frequently 
seen on the barrows of the oostermongers, a 
very shrewd class of men, who rarely speculate 
in the purchase of plants that do not sell well. 

H. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ABUTILONS. 

I have read the many remarks in Gardening on 
this fine old plant with great interest, and, as a 
great lover of it, thank you for calling attention 
—as I observe you do from time to time—to its 
many good qualities. Years ago, when I first 
became vaccinated with the lymph of gardening, 
taken from your pages, 1 was led to this 
flower, and my experiences with it, though 
limited as to variety of species, may be of 
interest. I quite agree with “ T. B.” as to the 
flowering properties of Boule do Neige. My first 
venture with this kind was when 1 was living 
at Weybridge some ten years ago. I had a 
cold greenhouse, briok up to between 2 feet and 
3 feet, and then the usual frame and glass, with 
side and top ventilation, and south-west aspect. 
My Abutilon, then in a pot, did so well that I 
planted it in the ground in the greenhouse, and 
trained it on a wire-trellis work up the hack wall, 
The plant fairly revelled in its position, and 
literally blazed with bloom, often throwing 
double flowers by way of giving vent to its 
feelings. I was so encouraged that I bought 
other kinds—Fire King and Darwini (I think 
were the names). This latter got treated too 
kindly by my local gardener, and died ; bat 
the Fire King remained. I remember that 1 
bought these at Barr and Sugden’s, in the old 
days. In dne course, alas ! I had to leave my 
Weybridge home, and came to Wimbledon, 
verily from light to darkness. I had not the 
heart to move my beloved Boule de Neige, bo 
after taking numerous cuttings, I left him for 
the next tenant. There is no credit in growing 
anything at Weybridge, with its fine climate, 
its peaty soil, and clear atmosphere; a walking- 
stick would grow there, and thrive. But at 
Wimbledon, with its filthy cold clay, damp and 
sticky, and east winds sweeping London smoke 
and smuts over yon, gardening is by no means 
fancy work. To keep np the semblance of 
floriculture, I had a small wooden green¬ 
house erected against the wall of the drawing¬ 
room, where, consequently, there would not be 
the same amount of warmth, but with the same 
aspect; and here I planted my Fire King, on 
wire trellis-work, as in the case of my Boule de 
Neige. It has thriven wonderfully, and, in 
spite of the scorching drought of the summer, 
it has flowered grandly this season. But 
whether it is disgusted with the soil (save the 
mark !) or has got accustomed to low company, 
or whatever it is, I know not, but this year it 
has been alive with scale. I have had it soft- 
soaped constantly, but baok the hideous brown 
things come. I should bo gratefnl for any hint 
for settling these loathsome pests. They never, 
to my reeolleotion, attaoked my plants at Wey¬ 
bridge, where, certainly, the soil is fit for a 
gentleman to live in, and I always fancy 
Abutilons must be gentlemen, at least, by birth, 
if not by education. But now comes the curious 
part of these, my experiences. Last winter 
was severe, much more so at Wimbledon, on 
the clay than at Weybridge on the peat. At 
Weybridge, too, the Boule de Neige, besides 
the advantage of warmth of soil, had the ad¬ 
vantage of being in a brick-built house, against 
a dining-room wall; but for all that, it died. 
At Wimbledon, however, on the cold, sticky 
clay, in a wooden-built house, againBt a wall of 
a room not too often used, and with no artificial 
heat of any kind, the Fire King survived, and 
“ still rears his head in nnblushing effrontery,” as 
Sergeant Buzfuz would say. My remarks, I 
am afraid, have long outstripped your patience, 
but I must plead as an excuse, that I am very 
fond of my subject. E. R. J. R. 


2943.—Violets in frames.—I do not know 
what sort of soil your Violets may be growing 
in, but it must Ira very light and sandy if it 
requires to be watered twioe a-week at this time 


of year. I have the same sorts growing in un¬ 
heated pits in a good loamy soil, and they have 
not had a drop of water for the last six weeks, 
and they do not require any even now, yet I 
get plenty of flowers. I should withhold the 
water for a time; as the plants are showing 
flower buds they will bloom as the weather gets 
warmer. Perhaps your plants were not strong 
when yon put them in the frames. Marie Louise 
ought to have been in flower all the autumn ; 
Count Brazza is always later. — Head Gar¬ 
dener. 

2918.—Growing Ehicharis and Gar¬ 
denias in a warm greenhouse —I should 
not despair of getting the Euoharia to flower in 
the autumn if the greenhouse is kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. all the winter, and you 
keep the soil in the pots moderately dry ; but 
to do so it would require that the house be kept 
as oloae as a stove during the summer, and then 
they would probably flower In the months of 
September or Ootober. You would have to 
maintain a temperature of 75 to 80 degs. 
all the summer to get them to flower satisfac¬ 
torily, whioh would probably be too hot for your 
other plants. Gardenias would be more likely 
j to flower under the same treatment.— Prac¬ 
tical. 


MANAGEMENT OF ORCHIDS IN 
WINTER. 

I have read with great interest the articles 
on Orohid eulture, in Gardening, by Matt. 
Bramble, and as I have a small oolleotion of 
plants—consisting of Dendrobiums, Cattleyas, 
Lsellas, Oacidiuma, EpidendrumB,Zygopetalums, 
Odontoglossums, &o.—grown in two houses, one 
of whlcn I call the East Indian and the other 
intermediate, I should ho much obliged if he 
will kindly answer the following questions: 
The general principle of Orohid culture I take 
to be plenty of moisture at the roots and in the 
atmosphere during spring and summer, whioh 
is the aotive growing Beason; but winter being 
the season of rest (for most varieties) the 
atmosphere should be drier, and only suffioient 
water given to prevent the bulbs shrivelling; 
but I am puzzled to know what to do, as I have 
now Dendrobiums nobile and Wardianum, and 
Cattleyas Mossise, Mendeili, and orispa com¬ 
mencing to grow. Should I keep them in the 
warmest house and give water, or check their 
growth by not giving water and keeping in the 
ooolest house! As blooming takes plaoe before 
growth oommenoes (with the exception of Cat- 
tleyas superb* and splendens, whioh bloom when 
the bulbil are half-grown), when should water¬ 
ing commence—when signs of bloom appear, or 
should it be delayed until new growth appears ? 
In the oase of an importation of plants received 
late in the year, which commence to grow and 
make their bulbs out of their regular season, is 
thb rectified the following spring, and will they 
oommenoe to make new growth in addition to 
that made daring the winter months? I 
presume they would, and that the summer 
growth would be stronger than that made 
daring the dull days of winter. I am sorry to 
trouble you at suoh length, but I feel sure that 
if you will kindly give the information desired, 
especially on watering, whioh I consider the most 
important part of Orohid onlture, you will be 
ooaferring a great benefit on others besides— 

Nbwsham. 

# # # In the oase of the Dendrobiums and 
Cattleyas, I should imagine this premature 
growth is the result of exciting the plants at 
the wrong season. They have not been kept 
sufficiently cool and dry through the autumn. 
I would not, however, risk injuring the plants 
if they have started, but would encourage them 
to grow steadily; hut they should be carefully 
watered until the days get brighter and longer, 
neither should the Cattleyas be put into yonr 
hottest house. This starting Into growth does 
not invariably wreck the crop of flowers, but 
very frequently it does. When the flowers of 
Cattleyas begin to push up through the sheaths 
the plants may have a little water from time to 
time, increasing the quantity as the flowers 
develop. In the case of Orchids imported late 
in the year, so much depends upon the kinds and 
the condition in whioh they arrive. Dendro- 
hiums, Cattleyas, Lilias, or any with stout 
pseudo bulbs, I would endeavour to prevent 
growing until the days lengthen. This may be 
> done by keeping them cool and dry, but if in 
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spite of this treatment they posh ont new roots 
and shoots, then enoonrage them to grow. In 
the case of snoh things as Cyprlpediums, Odon- 
toglossums, and Masdevallias, they may be 
enoonraged to grow immediately upon their 
arrival in this oonntry. M. B. 


2833. — Growing Calceolarias. — Both 
kinds of Caloeolarlas require very similar treat¬ 
ment, but it may be well to observe that the 
half-shrubby kinds are more easily managed 
than the others. None of them are very tender, 
and oool greenhouse treatment suits them better 
than being in a house frequently heated during 
winter. They only require artificial heat 
in frosty weather. During winter the plants 
ought to be placed near the glass, if possible, 
and air should be freely admitted when It can 
be done without exposing the plants to a 
current of drying wind. In such weather no 
more air ought to be admitted than just suffi¬ 
cient to cause a oiroulation. The top lights only 
should be opened a little. Cleanliness is also of 
paramount importer c a; no plants are more 
easily injured by green-fly, and if this pest is 
allowed to have Its way until the leaves curl, 
they seldom reoever sufficiently to make good, 
well-developed plants. The best way Lb never 
to allow the fly to inorease. Fumigate at in¬ 
tervals during the winter with Tobaooo-smoke, 
and also look over the plants about twice a 
month to pick off any dead or decaying leaves. 
Good loam, leaf-mould, and a little decayed 
manure is the best material to grew the plants 
in. They must on no aocount be allowed to 
become very dry at the roots, although ever- 
watering is almost equally injurious. The 
ordinary bedding Calceolarias may be wintered 
In oold frames, and be oovered with double 
mats in severe frosts.—J. D. E. 

- The best way to grow Calceolarias is to 

keep them cool and in a shady situation. Hot 
sunshine takes all the colour out of the foliage, 
and fire-heat encourages inseots. Sow the seeds 
about the end of July, and grow on in a rioh, open 
oompost, in well-drained pots, never permit¬ 
ting the plants to suffer from want of water. 
The plants now should stand on a coal-ash-bed 
in a house where the frostis only just kept out. 
—E. H, 

2836. — Culture of Gloxinias from 

buibd.— Gloxinia bulbs are rested, when the 
flowering is finished and the foliage ripens, by 
laying the pots on their sides under the stage 
and withholding water. As soon as the bulbs 
begin to make growth bring them to the light 
and give water, and in the course of a week or 
so shake the bulbs free from the old soil and re¬ 
pot them in a compost of peat and leaf-mould, 
made porous by sand and oharooal. A moist 
temperature of 60 degs., shaded from hot sun, 
will suit them.—E. H. 

2821.— Unhealthy Scarboroush Lily 
(Vallota purpurea).—It may Interest “New 
Enquirer” to hear how I treat my Vallota. I 
had one in bloom, given me abont four years ago. 
Not knowing what to do with it after flowering, 
and having no house or frame then, I kept it in 
my enclosed porch, in South Devon, but as it 
never flowered again, to make room, I turned it 
out in the garden last summer, when it threw 
up a splendid stem, with several flower-buds, 
which opened well. In the autumn, after the 
first frosty night, I took it up and potted it, 
putting it in a cold frame for the winter, and 
again turning it out as soon as all frosts had 
disappeared, with the same result. I have this 
winter potted five young bulbs off it.—J. T. T,, 
North Devon, 

2866 —Unhealthy Gardenias.— I rather 
think the fault lies in an immature growth. The 
wood is made and the buds are formed in a too 
oonfined atmosphere, the consequence being that 
they have not the power to expand. Where 
Gardenias are grown largely for market it is 
customary to give them a month or so of what 
may be termed cool stove treatment after they 
have formed their buds. They get no artificial 
warmth, but plenty of air in fine weather, with 
as muoh light and sun as can be admitted with¬ 
out scorching Atmospheric moisture, too, is re 
duoed. This thoroughly hardens the wood and 
Imparts great substanoe to the buds. Very 
muoh, toe, depends upon the plants becoming 
thoroughly root-bound by therautumn. The 
noil should be atherjrapd ^< rJie very best 


fibrous loam, with plenty of white sand in it. 
Large shifts should never be given. It often 
does happen that Gardenias, though growing 
freely enough among the ordinary occupants of 
a stove, do net bloom well by reason of not get¬ 
ting enough light and air. Therefore, when 
they have to be grown in this way, they should 
get as light a position as can be given them. 
They will not bloom well where they are per¬ 
manently shaded during the growing time.— 
J. Corn kill. 

2856.— Forcing Lily of the Valley.— 
Forcing Lily of the Valley in the bed! where 
they are growing oould not be very easily carried 
out. They could be aooelerated In blooming by 
covering with glass lights a little, but if wanted 
early, lift large clumps of roots and put them 
on a slight hotbed in a frame, and oover with 
mats or litter until they have pushed up well 
above the soil; then expose gradually to light, 
or the foliage will be blanched, and half the 
beauty of the flowers is lost without good foli¬ 
age ; or they may be forced under greenhouse 
stages, or any place where the requisite heat is 
at command ; but if required for planting out 
again after blooming, they must be in a position 
where the foliage can get plenty of light. I 
like putting the dumps of roots in pets or boxen, 
as being more easily pushed on or kept back in 
flowering for any given date.—J. G. H. 

-Your best plan would be to lift some 

dumps and pot them, or put a quantity into 
ordinary cutting boxes. If in boxes they oan 
be placed upon hot-water pipes, and oovered 
with another box the same size to keep them 
dark until they have grown a little. Then 
gradually Inure them to she light by lifting the 
box a little every day until it is taken off 
altogether. They oan also be plunged into a 
hotbed in the pit or boxes; but if the hotbed 
praotice is adopted I would advise you to plant 
them in prepared soil placed over the fermented 
manure; plaoe a frame over, and cover with 
mats to keep them dark. You should also plaoe 
some leaves or stable litter round the outsides 
of the frame to protect from frost, and to keep 
up a better temperature.—A. L. 

— The best method cf forcing Lily of the Valley for 
the purpose of producing flowers for cutting is to plant 
the dumps in a hotbed, similar to the plan oommonly 
adopted for forolng Asparagus. Keep them dark till the 
growth is fairly started, and then let in the light by degrees. 
A frame and lights plaoed over a bed in the open air will 
hasten them.— S. H. 

2840. — Chrysanthemums in small 
pots.— For blooming in 6 inoh pots the outtiogs 
should not be put in before the end of March. If 
they are struok before this the plants get so 
large that they cannot well be kept in small 
pots without suffering. It is only the small- 
flowered kinds, commonly called Pompons, that 
are suitable for this method of culture. There 
are a great many kinds, and the beat way is to 
consult the list of some trade-grower. Put the 
cuttings in about eight together in sandy soil 
in a 4£-inoh pot. Keep them close until rooted, 
then pot off, and gradually harden them. Grew 
on in a sunny position, stopping the shoots to 
make them dwarf and bushy. The first pi- ch- 
Ing-baok should take place when the young 
plants have started away into growth after 
being potted off. The shoots that then form 
are to be stopped about the middle of July. If 
the dwarf varieties are grown this treatment 
will give nioe little bushy specimens about 
1 foot high, just the thing for window and con¬ 
servatory decoration. An important point is 
regular attention in the matter of watering. 
Never let them stand dry during the middle of 
the day In hot weather, or the foliage will 
drop later on. As soon as the pots get full 
of roots give clear, weak liquid-manure twice 
a-wesk, or top-dress with some stimulant.— 
J. Cornhill, 

-You oan grow Chrysanthemums very 

well in small pots, for I tried it by way of ex¬ 
periment myself once, and 1 was satisfied with 
the result. The cuttings were inserted in the 
beginning of January in gentle heat, and when 
the pots were filled with roots they were potted 
into 5-inoh pots, and from them into 7 inch ones, 
in which they flowered. Three outtlngs were 
inserted into each pot and pinched once before 
they were potted into the 7-inch pots and once 
afterwards. In May they were plunged outside 
up to the rim of the pots, along the foot of a 
south border. They were watered with dean 
water for about a month after they were placed 


outside, and some soot-water was given them for 
about a month after that, when some oew- 
manure was added, weak at first, and gradually 
increasing its strength onwards. About the 
end of July a little stable litter was placed 
round the pots to keep in the moisture. The 
result was that the plants were as strong and 
healthy as the others in larger pots, and the 
wood was muoh better ripened, a great point to 
be observed to seoure good blooms. When the 
plants were taken up in the autumn I found s 
great many of the roots in the border. These 
had to be cut off, the pots washed and plaoed in 
the vinery with the others. They were the 
first to flower, and the size of the flowers wsi 
wonderful considering the size of the pots they 
had been growing in. Imay here mention that the 
strongest cuttings for the following year’s stoek 
were taken from these; also the blooms wen 
from the terminal buds, and expanded before 
the August crown-buds upon the the others. 


-“A Reader of Gardening ” enquires if 

he oan grow Chrysanthemums in small pets. 
Well, my own experience is that the small- 
flowered Pompon varieties may to grown 
suooessfuily in small pots, if well supplied with 
«ater; but the large-flowered show kinds, if 
starved at the roots, get bare of foliage, and an 
then by no means ornamentaL The way I got 
over this difficulty is to grow a lot of old plants 
In the open ground up to Midsummer, or even 
during the month of July, when the tops should 
be taken off, and inserted either singly in small 
pots, or three or four cuttings are put round 
the edge, and if put in a dose frame, and kept 
shaded they soon take root, and may then be 
haidened off and treated like the general stock; 
if oarefully tended with water they make 
very pretty deoorative plants, flowering freely, 
and retaining their foliage down to the edge 
of the pot. I have had them with thiss 
or four nioe flowers in small 60 sized pots, and 
they were most useful for indoor decorations, 
as the size of pet necessary to grow the large ex¬ 
hibition flowers that are now so popular pieolndes 
their use for small flower stands or vasee, and 
I am sure that anyone giving this plan a trial 
will not again attempt the growing of small 
plants in pots from the early struok batches of 
cuttings, as they are such vigorous-rooting 
plants that the soil gets exhausted before the 
seaton is half-over ; but by taking the tops off 
strong-growing plants one gets the oonoentrated 
strength of the large plant with the dwarf hatit 
so desirable in deoorative plants, and scaroely 
any plant in cultivation strikes root from out- 
tings or gets re-established after lifting from the 
open ground quicker than the Chrysanthemum, 
and these late-struok plants are in every way 
superior to suoh as are dwarfed by starving in 
small pots all the season.—J. G., Hants . 

—— These can be grown In small pots, If the oatflzs* 
are put in late In the epring. The plants to be re-poticd 
Into large GO-sized note in May, and in July Into 6 tnct 
They will produee dowers of fur size in these email poh. 
—J. D. E. 


2847.— Treatment of White Bydran 
gesL —You need have no fear abont your plant. 
It should be partially pruned now, and do not 
give it muoh water, in apring prune it baok 
closely, and enoonrage it to grow under oool 
treatment until the roots are aotive, when ft 
may be taken to the greenhouse to ooma 
naturally Into flower. After the plant haa 
finished flowering stand it ontside fully exposed 
to the sun to get the wood thoroughly ripensdj 
for upon this entirely depends whether it will 
flower well or not.—A. L. 


-The potting was done at too late a period 

to affect the growth of the plant. Hydrangeas 
have made their growth, and are throwing op 
for bloom by the end of July. Being shifted 
so late, re-potting in the spring will soaroelybe 
necessary. The shoots should now be pruned 
back closely. Keep the soil moderately moiit 
through the v* inter, and place the plant to * 
light position as soon as it begins to grow. Fu* 
it in the open air toward the end of May. Give 
plenty of water in hot weather, with liquid- 
manure now and then. Next year shift into s 
larger pot in February.—J. C. B. 


-This Is now the time to allow this plan* J®,*£ 

Keep it in a oool plaoe during the winter ssd «aw r “J 
at the roots. Prune it baok now, or a little later*3ft 
as soon as it starts to grow re-pot It Into good io»». 
with a little turfy put added; eome masore and m 
mould ought also to be added to the soil—J* D- *• 
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THE MOUTAN OR TREE PEONY. 

Thkrh are few more beautiful objects when in 
flower than well-grown examples of these hardy 
Montan P.eouies. Tnere are both doable and 
single-flowered varieties ; bat, generally speak¬ 
ing, those with doable blossoms are the most 
effective, although there is a greater depth of 
colour in the flowers of the single kinds. In 
habit and manner of growth both are about 
equal, and one can only wonder why they are 
not oftener met with than they are. They 
should occupy a position fully exposed to the 
sun, and then they will be admired by everyone 
When it is wished to cultivate these plants, so 
m to form them into handsome specimens, they 
must be planted in a strong, deep soil, suffi 
ciently well drained to prevent any accumula¬ 
tion of water about their roots, and the branches 
must be allowed plenty of room in which to 
extend, not that the Moutan Paeany is an unruly 
plant, but If it is to be seen under the moss 


and 12 yards in circumference, and during a 
period of a quarter of a century it has never 
tailed to produce annually several hundred 
blooms. Last year the reckoned number was 
275 large, perfect flowers. Some years ago I 
accidentally found out how to treat this magnifi¬ 
cent plant, so as always to ensure, notwith¬ 
standing east winds and nipping frosts, a crop 
of fine blooms. The Moutan Tree Preony is of 
such a guileless and trusting nature that in 
mild springs it is no uncommon thing to see the 
hard, button-like buds, after they have risen 
some 6 inches above the tender, young red 
leaves, suddenly cut down by a night a hard 
frost, or the still more fatal bitter east wind. 
Then the poor little buds appear to have 
dislocated necks, and there is no hope of re¬ 
covery. Saoh premature growth means inevit¬ 
able destruction. The only possible remedy is 
a severe one ; the knife must then be freely used 
and all the shrivelled shoots out baok at once to 
the dormant buds. I can speak from experience 


tion, and who use manorial stimulants largely, 
without which the plants could not be brought 
up to the strong vigorous state in which they 
generally appear; and though there is now 
little growth going on beyond the development 
of the flowers, still, to help the blooming, a 
little manure-water should be given from time to 
time. The varieties that flower in the latter 
part of winter and during the early spring 
months require to be similarly treated, 
giving them plenty of light and air, but avoid 
opening the side-lights of the house to an extent 
that will admit a current of air to come directly 
on them.—T B. 

Naturally grrown Chrysanthemums. 
—When visiting some ot toe exhibitions of 
this popular flower in the autumn I was par¬ 
ticularly struok with the different modes of 
training adopted, and I feel sure that the sooner 
growers generally adopt a more natural style of 
doing this the better, not only for the plants, but 
for their own wasted time and patience, as any- 



flauts in our Readers’ Gardens: White Tree Psony in flower at Abbot sleigh, Bristol. Engraved (or Qasdbhuo Illubtsatsd from 

a photograph sent* by Mr. G. P. Abbott. 


adv«ntagaous conditions, it must stand clear 
from everything else, and then Its neat, sturdy 
growth aud handsome foliage will have space 
saffiaient to show off to advantage the Imposing 
character natural to it when grown under 
favourable circumstances. It may be well 
to state that Moutan Preonies are not 
fast-growing subjects. They are admirable 
plants isolated on Grass or in mixed borders, and 
their blossoms are wonderfully showy when cut 
and used in floral decorations if not wanted to last 
more than one day. For forcing in pots nothing 
in the way of hardy plants oan exoel them, 
provided fair sized plants can be had for the 
purpose. The varieties are now numerous, and 
of many beautiful shades of odour. The annexed 
illustration well shows a fine specimen of a 
white variety in flower in the grounds of 
Abbottsleigh, near Bristol, and we are indebted 
to the kindness of Mrs. Abbott, the owner of the 
place in question, for the following interesting 
notes respecting it 

•‘The White Moutan Paeony, of which I 
send you a photography is S feet in height 
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that this treatment will effectually secure a 
second crop of blooms just as fine as the first 
would have been, only developing a month 
later.” 


Winter-flowering Heatha.—Erica hye- 
malis, and others that bloom in winter, mustnow 
be carefully dealt with in the matter of water; 
the humid condition of the atmosphere at this 
time of the year muoh reduces the amount 
that is required. Yet the plants being, as 
they usually are, very full of roots, need 
to be frequently examined, as if the soil 
gets too dry it will interfere with their 
flowering, as well as endanger the health 
of the plants. These late-blooming varieties, 
in oommon with all Heaths, especially the soft- 
wooded sorts, will not bear crowding together 
to the extent that may be practised with some 
things in the winter when dormant or nearly 
so, and they should be kept where they oan 
have plenty of light. In most cases these 
winter-flowering Heaths are bought from the 
growers who make a specialty of their oultlva- 


thlng more stiff and formal than some of (he 
speoimen Chrysanthemums I saw oan hardy 
be Imagined; that they were beautif ally flowered 
and perfect models of good oulture only made 
one the more regret that they had not been 
allowed to grow on and bloom with orly 
enoogh of staking and tying to keep the 
shoots from crowdlog each other or being bone 
down by the weight of their blooms. The 
ordinary speoimen Chrysanthemum is started 
on one stem, and trained out to a nearly flat 
surface of bloom, while those intended for 
groups are run up to single stems, with two or 
three blooms on the top, and although thay 
look very well in a mass, there is little beauty 
in them individually. N»*w, at one exhibition I 
attended prizes were cffered for naturally- 
grown plants, and in that case only sufficient 
Hazel sticks where allowed to be used to keep 
the shoots as nearly as possible in the position 
they took for themselves, no bending or twist¬ 
ing being admissible, and the result was exoellent, 
for the main shoots had branched out from 
their base upwards, forming a bush-shaped 
Original from 
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pyramid of flowers that waa not only far more 
beautiful, but certainly more uaeful than the 
atiff-tralned apeoimena that oould net be got 
through any ordinary doorway, and were, 
therefore, perforoe excluded from indoor de- 
oorationa, exoept in build inga with folding 
doera. Now, I think amateura will do well 
to grow their Chryaanthemuma for uae aa 
well aa ornament, and will therefore adopt 
a more natural atyle of training.—J, Groom, 
Qosport. 

Bine African Lily (Agap&nthua umbella- 
tua).—In looking over a back number of Gar¬ 
dening for October 22od, p. 448,1 notice “ W.” 
ia interested in the culture of the above Lily, in 
which he aeema to be of the aame opinion 
aa myaelf about how aeldom they are met with, 
considering the easineaa of their oulture. A few 
remarks as to their treatment may Interest 
“ W.” and others of my amateur friends who 
have not yet ventured to try them. I have some 
very fine apeoimena which I raised from aeed 
nine years ago, and without doubt they looked 
better this year than ever I a&w them before. 
One of them had seventeen apikea of bloom on 
at one time—one of the prettiest things one 
oould wish to aee. My treatment is aa follows : 
In the month of February the aeeda were sown 
in a shallow seed-box, placed on the stage of an 
ordinary greenhouse in a temperature of about 
tO dogs, to 55 degs., in a light sandy compost. 
Aa aoon as the plants were large enough to handle 
they were prioked out in small 60 sized pots. 
In May they were plunged in a bed of ashes 
from the atoke-hole furnaoe up to the rims of 
the pots and well supplied with water during 
tae summer. At the end of October they were 
placed in the coldest corner of the greenhouse 
again for the winter, water being very sparingly 
given till growth oommenoed again in the 
spring, when they were well supplied with 
moiatnre, and a dose of dear soot-water twice 
a-week was given. They were placed out in the 
open air again as soon as fear of frost was past, 
the main object being to let them have aa much 
aun as possible, shifting them into larger pots as 
the roots required room, until No. 1 pots were 
reached. This la the third summer mine have 
oooupied the same pots, and the more the roots 
are confined the better the plants bloom. Two 
of my plants have burst the pots, ao in the 
spring I shall ahift them into tubs. I know of 
no plant that will stand so muoh ill-treatment 
and yet thrive and produce so muoh bloom as 
this Afrioan Lily,— Head Gabdxneb, Plum - 
8tmd y Kent. 

2928.—Treatment ot Amaryllis.— It 
appears from your enquiry that the Amaryllis 
require drying off and re-potting to induce 
them to flower. Keep them quite dry from this 
time to the end of Maroh. Then shake away 
all the old soil from their roots, and re-pot the 
large bulbs separately. For a compost uae three 
parts loam, and one part leaf-soil, and a sprinkle 
ef sand. Then give them 10 degs. more heat 
than a greenhouse affords. You fail to flower 
them, I think, through not resting them in a 
dry soil, and for the want of sufficient warmth 
while they are making growth.— Head 
Gabdsnkb. 

2957.—Treatment of Lilium auratum. 
—Except that you have potted your bulb in a 
rather large pot your treatment ia right so far: 
but you must moisten the soil now and keep it 
In that condition, but not too wet. Aa aoon as 
the flo wer-atem rises you may increase the supply 
of water. I presume you have a gre enh ouse; 
if eo, let the pot stand in the coolest part of it, 
where it can have plenty of light and air. The 
foliage of this Lily is liable to get burnt by the 
aun when grown under glass. A thin shade 
fthould, therefore, be provided in bright weather. 
—Head Gabdeneb. 


w? 8 ¥ '^? dan ^?? montof lAUnm auratum.—Tl 

Hly bulbs would have done aa well, If not better in tl 
poun3, if well mulohed. Give water enough to keep tl 
bulbs in a fresh condition. —E H. V 


28“)8. —Chrysanthemums for suoce 
sional flowering.— To come in early y< 
cannot do better than grow Elaine and Mdll 
Lacroix. These will come in well at the begi 
fing of November. From that time up to tl 
middle of December you may grow any of tl 
best incurved Japanese and Anemone-flower* 
Jdnds. Empress of India, Mrs. Bundle, Co 
Ungfordi, Ceres, Fair Maid of Guernse 
Baronne de Prailly are good and distinct j bi 
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there are ao many fine kinda In cultivation at 
the present time that it ia just a matter of 
fanoy whioh are the beat The beat way ia to 
try two or three freah kinda every year. 
There ia no difficulty in having plenty of Chrys¬ 
anthemums up to the last week in December, 
but after this time eome judgment ia required 
to get them. Ethel, Mrs. Jones, Meg Merriles, 
Princess Teck, and Virgin ale are about the 
latest flowering kinda. They most be stopped 
for the last time abont the middle of July, and 
if they are kepi in the open, protecting them 
from frost till the middle of October, there will 
be plenty of bloom in the new year. The first 
buds that form at the tipe of the shoote must be 
pinohed out. The lateral shoots that then form 
will give the late bloom.— Btflebt. 

2839. — Culture ot Amazon Lilies 
(Euoharls amazonioa).—They are very easily 
managed if the bulbs are petted in good sweet 
loam, mid they ought to be grown in a good 
heat. The bulbs ought not to be disturbed 
muoh, else the plants refuse to grow. Probably 
this is the reason of the want of suooese in the 
present instance. When a large plant is well 
established in a suitable sized pot, it need not 
be re-petted again for three or four years, and 
will continue te flower freely twice a-year.— 
J. D. E. 

-There are two or three different ways of 

growing this plant, and all are equally success¬ 
ful. As you appear to have good stove-heat, 
the following method will give satisfactory 
results. You can do nothing with your plants 
at present—at least, I would advise you to wait 
until February, then shake them out of the pots. 
Carefully remove all the soil from the roots, so 
as not to damage them in any way. Then drain 
the pots well they are te be potted in, and 
press the soil firmly about the roots. The oom- 
post they should be potted in depends greatly 
upon the quantity of roots they have. If yon 
find there are few roote pot them in a oompost 
of three parte sandy fibrous loam and one part 
half-deoayed leaf-mould and a little silver Band. 
If the roote are numerous, add some decayed 
cow-mannre, bones, and oharooal. -They should 
be plunged into a bottom-heat of 75 degs., and 
give no water until they oommenoe to grew, but 
syringe them overhead twioe a-day until that 
time, when water should be liberally supplied. 
Some growers advocate giving liquid-manure 
the first summer, but I am averse to that 
method of treatment. After the plants have 
finished making their growth, water should be 
gradually withheld from the roots, and take 
them out of the bottom-heat and atand them 
upon the stages for a few days, when they 
should be removed to a temperature of about 
50 degs. to rest for about six weeks. Daring 
the resting period water should only be given 
them anfficiently to keep the leaves from flagging, 
and at the end of six weeks they must be re¬ 
turned to the stove, and water them thoroughly 
with tepid water. The following spring do not 
pot them, and give manure-water, made with 
aheep’s-dropping or cow-manure, instead of 
clear water, and if neither of theae can be got, 
use artificial manures, of whioh Sfcanden’e is the 
best for the purpose. During summer the 
ieavee of the plants should be frequently 
sponged with soft-soap-water.—A. L. 

2869. — Making' a hotbed.—” Phono ” oan 
easily aooompliah his object by brioking in a 
part of the pipes of the desired size, working in 
three or fonr cross-bearers ef iron about 6 inches 
above the upper pipe. On these lay a sheet of 
oorrugated galvanised iron, whioh oan be ob¬ 
tained of just the right size—viz., 6 feet by 
2 feet. Now plaoe on this abont 4 inohei in 
■ depth of freak Coooa-nut-fibre, which must be 
kept moist, and you have a capital hotbed, 
whioh, if the warmth in the pipes is kept up, 
will afford a steady bottom-heat of 70 degs. to 
80 degs. If the atmosphere of the house is 
| usually cool and airy it would be a good plan to 
| enclose the bed In a light, wooden frame, and 
lay a few sheets of glass ever all—B. 0. R. 


—iriouuuiM a cvaueiua deuik,— nine 
bank with the Irish Ivy. It will soon oover it, and m 
an effective bit of greenery. A few patches cf the c 
mon Broom may be dropped In to brighten it up and'* 
variety.—E H. 



THE) DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Bxtraete Jrom a garden diary, from Dee. 3M 
to Jan. 7th. 

Shifted into larger pots herbaceous Calceolarias sod 
double Cinerarias; shaft keep them in a cool boose stand¬ 
ing on a cool border; a podtion on a dry it age tn a heated 
house will eoon ruin them by covering them with insects. 
Potted early-flowering Pelargoniums into larger potB; they 
are oloee to the glass in a warm greenhouse; they cannot 
have too muoh Ught till they oome into bloeaom. Potted 
on Carnation Souvenir de la Malmaieon; I find these do 
best in a lighter oompost than suits Carnations generally. 
I am keeping my plants oool at present. Made wire 
baskets for Ferns ; I fill a few new baskets every year, 
as by having large plants and using plenty of creeping 
growth, such as Sedum carneum variegatum, Panlcnm 
varlegatum, Ao., the baskets filled in March and April are 
in a well famished condition by the time they are required 
in July. Moved in from oold pile 8 d ox pots of Strawberries 
for forcing ; stirred up the surfaoe soil in the pots, re¬ 
moving all easily detaohed, and filling in with fresh oompost 
containing some artificial manure. Cleared out old p»8 n h 
from Tomato house to make room for young plants, which 
are now strong and require more room. Any fruit still oe 
the old plants has been gathered and plaoed on a shelf in a 
warm house to ripen. Shifted on young Cucumber plants 
into larger pots ; the ohlef thing aimed at is to keep them 
moving.steadily and in robust health. Pruned Vines in late 
house, remaining Grapes being cut and bottled ; shall keep 
tbs house oool for the next two months. Transplanted 
Fig-trees from the back wall of a house where too crowded 
to furnish a wall in a new house ; Fig-trees of any age and 
sice may be moved safely, as they make roots again, even 
after being eeverely disrooted, without receiving any 
apparent oheok—in fact, root-pruning is a benefit, especi¬ 
ally where the soil Is rloh. Moved the coverings from 
open-air Mushroom-beds whioh had got damp from reoent 
rains and re-plaoed them with dry litter. Ran a lining of 
warm manure between the beds to keep up the tempera¬ 
ture, as, If the heat in the beds falls below 50 degs., they 
will cease to produce Mushrooms. Planted young plant* 
of Irish Ivy under trees where Grass will not giow, and 
bare earth is objeotionable; the plants are from catting 
planted on a north border a year or so ago, and are young 
and healthy, an I, being planted thlokly and pegged down 
oloee to the ground, they will soon form a green oarpet; 
I oovered the ground under the trees 4 Inohes deep with 
rioh soil to give the Ivy a start. Washed Plum-trees on a 
west wall with an insecticide ; the flies rather bothered ui 
last summer for a time on these said trees, and we intend 
starting clean this ooming spring. Re-arranged conser¬ 
vatory. Large dusters of Christmas Roees in pota stood 
about the borders near the paths are very effective; 
the large-flowered variety is very much in advanoe cf 
its parent both in foliage and flowers; Violets in pots 
are nice and sweet now, aa are also white Roman Hya¬ 
cinths. Now that fires are regularly used more water is 
required, especially to the plants standing near the pipes; 
the sponge Is brought into requisition when dust lodges cn 
a plant, as the syringe oannos be used now. The creep¬ 
ing- growth has been reduoed to the smallest dimensions; 
but the Habrothamnns, Heliotrope, Cytisus racemotus, and 
Lapagerlas are In bright colour on the wails and rafters. 
Dusted a little sulphur aud lime over atook plants of Ver¬ 
benas, more as a preventive than because mildew is pre¬ 
sent ; it is best to meet It by anticipation. Kept bedding 
plants on the side of dryness and as oool as possible con¬ 
sistent with health and safety. Extended hardy fernery 
to make room for a group of the different fonm of 
Athyrlum. I like to see the different families grouped 
together ; I think they are more Interesting, and there is 
a better chanoe of giving them the treatment they require 
than if scattered in a mixture. Finished pruning Apple* 
Pears, and bush-fruits. Gave the Gooseberries another woeh 
with the soot and lime mixture ; a little soft soap added 
helps It to stiok longer. I consider these wishes are ex¬ 
ceedingly beneficial, even apart from their use in keeping 
off bud-eating birds Followed up the trenohlng and 
ridging of ground ; this work with me is rather backward 
this year as i have been busy in making alterations ia lbs 
grounds. 


Roses— Where a regular supply of Roaea all 
through the winter ia wanted it ie necessary to 
have a house solely devoted to the plants, or 
in whioh the requirements of the Roses are 
made the first consideration, other things tbit 
may happen to be in company with them being 
subjected to the treatment best suited to the 
Roses, The principal matters in whioh the 
treatment of foroed Roees differs from that 
needed by moat other plants ie that little or no 
air should be given from the time the Roses are 
started in autumn until the Bun’s heat raises 
the temperature of the house so high in spring 
as to require ventilation; and when this oan no 
longer be deferred, the roof-lights alone most 
be opened, and these only a little, as it is better 
to allow the temperature to rise somewhat 
higher than desirable than admit much of the 
oold external air which never fails to produce 
mildew on the tender leaves. For a like reason 
aide air must not be given ,aa the oool current thus 
produced is even worae In its effects than the 
admission ef toe much top air. The tem¬ 
perature that forced Roses require differs 
from that whioh suite many other things; 
abont 50 degs. in the night, with a few 
degrees more in the day answers best for most 
of the Tea varieties, whioh are mainly to be de¬ 
pended on for winter flowers. The house or pit 
that is used should be so oonstruoted and 
situated aa to give plenty of light, but unless 
where the demand is large, a small house will suf* 
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floe ; in the rammer it may be turned to account 
in growing other thiogi. Amateurs who have 
have had some exparienoe in the cultivation of 
other plants need Have no misgivings about sue- 
oeeding with f oroed Roses. 0 1 the Tea varieties 
in question, strong plants that have been grown 
for at least a year in pots should be used, dome 
more may now be started. Where pot-Roses have 
to be grown in a warm house along with other 
things they should have the coolest end, and 
whatever air is given should be admitted at the 
opposite end ; bnt if the house affords plenty of 
light there is much less need to give air during 
the winter months to plants of most kinds than 
is generally supposed. Pot-Rosea oan be grown 
where there is only greenhouse accommoda¬ 
tion, but as a matter of oourse, under suoh 
conditions the flowers come on much 
■lower, and are proportionately later. Some 
of the Tea Roses and also Hybrid Per- 

S ituais may now be started in a greenhouse. 

f the Tea varieties the following are good: 
Niphetos, white; Isabella Sprunt, sulphur- 
yellow ; Catherine Mermet, pale-pink; Madame 
Faloot, apricot; and President, salmon, shaded 
with rose. To these may be added Gloire de 
Dijon and Marshal Niel. These two kinds 
must not be too much pruned, the strong shoots 
being left a considerable length. Amongst 
Hybrid Perpetuals, General Jacqueminot, red ; 
Baroness Rothschild, pale-rose ; Alfred Coiomb, 
bright-red; La France, peach; Charles Lefebvre, 
crimson; and Mademoiselle Marie Rady, red, 
are good and suitable varieties for winter use. 
It is better to oonflne the selection to a com¬ 
paratively few sorts than to extend it. As soon 
as the growth begins to move give manure- 
water onoe in ten days or so. This is especially 
requisite for the Tea varieties, which, so treated, 
will give suooessional flowers from the young 
shoots they make during the time the first 
blooms are oomlng on. 

Stove. 

Bulbs for forcing. — A further portion of 
the stock of large-flowered Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, and Soillas, should now be put in 
heat, being careful, as advised some time back, 
to see that the blanohed tops are not exposed 
too suddenly to the full influence of light, for if 
this occurs the leaves are sure to come small 
and deformed. 

Sohhrzer’s Flamingo • plant (Anthurium 
Soherz sri ana aa).—This is one of the easiest of 
all stove plants to grow, and is in every way a 
suitable subject for amateurs to take in hand, 
who mostly confine themselves to such kinds as 
do not require a very high temperature. This 
Anthurium does much tne best when kept in 
Intermediate heat; so treated it attains more 
strength, producing larger leaves, and corre¬ 
spondingly larger flowers. When submitted to 
this treatment, the season o! growth, and also 
of flowering, is later. In a high temperature 
the plants will make their growth in summer; 
under cooler oonditions they begin to grow 
towards the end of summer, completing and 
maturing their leaves during the last months of 
the year. Managed in this way the plants will 
now require to be kept oool, say about 45 
degs. or 46 degt. in the night ; less water 
should also be given, yet the roots must never 
be allowed to get into anything approaobing the 
drv state that many stove plants when at rest 
will bear. Kept oool in the way described 
during January and February, with a gradual 
rise as the sun’s power increases, the plants 
will flower about two months later than when 
in stove-heat. Thripi and brown soale are 
sometimes troublesome to this Anthurium. 
When the plants have been affected with either 
of these insects it is well now, when the growth 
is matured and the leaves consequently not so 
■usoeptlble of inj ary, to give them a thorough 
cleaning with the sponge. If the work is care¬ 
fully done the scale may be got rid of altogether, 
and the thrips exterminated for the time being 
Abum Lilies (Richardias) —These plants 
have no particular season of flowering, their 
time of coming in varying with the t.eatm*-nt 
iven them They foroe well, and can ea ily be 
ad in bloom daring the winter. Where a suffi¬ 
cient stock is grown a few may now be put in 
heat. When kept all the year round in pots 
they force quicker tbaa if planted out-of-doors 
in summer and potted in autumn; but under 
either system of management they will do started 
now. The plants will bear a fair amount of 
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heat—say 60 degs. in the night, but less will do. 
When pushed on in the temperature named they 
should be stood well up to the glass, without 
whioh the flower-stems are liable to beoome 
drawn. 

Greenhouse 

Statioss. —Amongst the different sorts of 
greenhouse plants apart from the quick-growing, 
■oft-wooded kinds, Statices may be included 
with the easiest to grow, for though there are 
one or two matters conneoted with their culti¬ 
vation in whioh they differ from many kinds, 
if these are attended to they seldom fail to 
thrive and bloom freely. Not the least of their 
merits is the length of time the flowers last, 
whioh, combined with their distinct oolonr and 
appearance makes them deserving of more ex¬ 
tended cultivation than they have hitherto 
reoeived. One of their peculiarities is that 
they do not like keeping so sol in winter as 
most greenhouse plants will bear. A tempera¬ 
ture of 45 degt. in the night suits them batter 
than a lower one. Daring the next two months 
the plants should be stood where they will get 
a fair amount of light, as if kept at the tempera¬ 
ture mentioned they will go on growing, a condi¬ 
tion that should be secured, as they are better 
when not allowed to beoome quite dormant. 
In Maroh, when the sun gets more power and 
the weather is often olear and bright, a thin 
■hade should be used in the middle of the day, 
as the leaves do not like being fnlly exposed to 
the solar rays. Strong vigorous examples will 
push up flower-stems in winter, as when in good 
condition, a stem springs from the base of 
almost every leaf that ia formed; but it is better 
to pinoh these early blooms out as soon as they 
appear, for it is advisable to concentrate the 
energies of the plants to the production of a 
full head of bloom later on in spriog rather than 
to encourage a sprinkling of flowers sooner. All 
the kinds are free-rooters, and when at all 
under-potted are benefited by an occasional 
application of mannre-water. even in the 
winter-time. S. profusa, S. Holfordi, and S. 
Butoherl, are all desirable plants. 

Tubkbous • bootid Tbopjeolums. — Snob 
kinds as T. trioolornm and T. Jarrattl, that 
were potted at the time they were about to 
begin growing early in autnmn, will now 
require frequent attention in training the 
■hoots. W natever form of trellis is used oare 
should be taken that the bottom is sufficiently 
furnished first, as if the growths are let to run 
np to the top they do not like their points 
bringing down afterwards, in whioh case 
tho base remains bare and unsightly. As the 
plants increase in size they will take more 
water, bat this must be given oautiously, for 
the roots will not bear being too wet. These 
plants are liable to aphidee, whioh frequently 
attack them, even in winter, getting on the 
under sides of the leaves, where they are of leu 
not seen by those who have not had muoh 
experience with these Tropaolums. As soon as 
discovered fumigate or syringe with Tobacco- 
water, as if the insects are allowed any quarter 
they quickly cause the leavee to turn yellow 
and decay. 

Plbboma elegans —This free-blooming Me- 
lasfeomad is unequalled for the Intense violet- 
purple colour of its flowers. It is a summer or 
early autumn bloomer, easily propagated, and 
amongst the easiest of all hard-wooded plants 
to grow, with the single exception that its loaves 
do not like being fnlly exposed to the ran in 
summer. It flowera in a small state. Plants 
that are now in 6 inch or 8-lnoh pots will bloom 
during the ensuing summer. This Pleroma 
keeps on growing all through the winter, and 
the plants should, if possible, be kept during the 
next three months where they will have a tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. in the night, standing them 
close to the glass, for on their getting all the 
light that it is possible to give thorn depends 
the extent of their blooming. 0:d specimens 
that were cut back after flowering, r* quire to 
be similarly treated, and if at all short of pot 
room thry should have a shift earl) in • pdng. 

Thom as Bairns. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Tbees fob shkltbrs and blinds —Usually 
when shelters and btiuds are planted rapid 
growth is a desideratum; and, therefore, I 
select such trees as the Lime, the Huntingdon 
Elm, or the Blaok Poplar, to form the first rank, 


because they grow quickly, and will bear 
eevere pruning, should it be necessary. The 

Lawson Or press is a rapid-growing ever¬ 
green tree, not at all particular as to soil or 
situation, and may either be used to form 
shelters or blinds of themselves where some¬ 
thing good and yet effectual is required; or 
they may be planted to form a background for 
something still more ohoioe. 

Fob sea-side planting the Austrian Pine is 
a good tree for the first rank. Sheltering dusters 
ef Gone are very useful on the windward side 
of the trees to meet the first rash of the wind 
and give it an upward direotien. There are 
other trees suitable for shelter planting and 
blinds ; but a long list still involves the bother 
and difficulty of making a selection, whioh to 
those who want to aooompliah their aims as 
economically and with as little trouble as pos¬ 
sible is, I know, a real trouble. 

Perennial weeds —In digging or forking 
over beds and borders at this or any season 
perennial weeds, suoh as Dandelions, Crowfoots, 
or Couch, should never be burled, as they will 
not die, even if burled deeply. The only 
reasonable oourse is to piok out all the roots ef 
suoh weeds and burn them. 

Perennial weeds on lawns.— Many ladles 
and gentlemen who do not object to a few 
Daisiee draw a pretty stiff line at Plantains and 
Dandelions. A badly-infested lawn is very 
difficult to olear, and will not be done in one 
season. I know of no better way than to get 
as many of the roote out as possible, and to do 
everything possible by applying top-dressings to 
enoourage the growth of the Grasses. A very 
weedy lawn supplies evidence ef negleot in mere 
ways than one, as if the Grass is vigorous and 
flourishing the weeds will have little ohanoe to 
inorease and multiply: 

Winteb-flowebing shrubs.— The Lauras- 
tiuua In mild districts is at this season very showy, 
and also useful for outfeing. Trained to a wall 
it will succeed in districts where, if unsheltered, 
it might fail. 

Fob the cold greenhouse neat little plants 
of the Laurusttnus are valuable in winter, and 
in summer they might be plunged out in the 
open air. Chimonanthus fragsns, Jaaminum 
nudifloram, and Garrya elliptioa, aro all useful 
for winter. Berberis Darwinl often flowera in 
winter. I was nothing several clusters of 
flowers ready to burst out on a plant the other 
day. 

Berry - bearing plants. — When flowers 
among hardy things are aoaros, plants laden 
with berriei have their uses for brightening up a 
plaoe in winter. The Holly, in its many forms, 
need not be referred to here as everybody is 
familiar with it; but the berry-bearing 
Eaonymuses are not so common as they might 
be. £. europteos makes a good-sized tree; 
E. atro-purpureui, E. latifollns, and E. verru¬ 
cosus are all excellent for winter display. Smaller 
berry-bearing plants we have In the Pernettvas 
and Skimmias. t The Auoubas are useful, but 
with me the berries are late in patting on their 
oolour, and as soon as they attract attention 
the bright-eyed birds devour them. 

Propagating Auoubas. —Independent of the 
berries the Auoubas are very useful evergreens, 
and may easily be rooted now from outtlngs 
under a handlight, in a shady situation. In a 
general way, the earlier ia the autumn the out- 
tings of evergreens are taken the better; bat 
Auoabae will strike freely now in the way 
indloated. 

Fruit Garden. 

Amateur's vinery, —In most instances now 
the Grapes will be out, or if any remain on the 
Vines, they may be out now with a pleoe of 
wood attaohed to eaoh bunch, the end of the 
shoot to be thrust into a bottle of water, and 
the Grapes kept in a oool, dark room till re¬ 
quired for use. Toe sooner all Vines are pruned 
now the better, ae exoept lu the oaae of very 
late Grapes the leaves will be all off and gone. 
As regards 

Falling leaves in a vinery, they harbour 
dust and damp and should b.> gathered up by 
anticipation, as it were. 

In pruning the Vines do not leave rough, 
untidy spars The kinds of Grape which are 
best for an amateur to grow are prolific enough, 
even if pruned to the last bud. It is true that 
the plumpest, best-ripened buds will produce 
Original from 
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the largest bunches; at the same time, If the 
Vines are in good condition, a small-looking 
bunch ai it unfolds itself will, as the season 
advances, develop into quite a large one. This 
is especially the case with old Vines, whioh 
often break somewhat weakly, but when pulled 
together by the sunshine oeme out amazingly. 
Everything in a vinery should be scrupulously 
clean. This is somewhat difficult when the 
house is full of plants. No one knows but 
those who have the matter to deal with of the 
trouble and difficulty of getting rid of mealy 
bug on Grape-vines when they once get a foot¬ 
ing within, and a very sharp eye should be 
kept on all plants taken into a vinery to see 
that they are free from such insects as mealy 
bur and thrips, at any rate. 

Propagating Vines from byes. —To obtain 
Vines for forcing in pots when a year old, the 

2 es should be started now or shortly. Seleot 
eeyes from forced Vines ohoosing the best 
ripened wood, as all other things being equal, 
the best ripened buds will produce the strongest 
oanes. Plant them singly in large 60 pots, and 
plunge them in a bottom-heat of 80 degs. ,and cover 
the surface of the pots with Goooa-nut-fibre till 
the eyes begin to start. Then the covering may 
be soraped on one side to let the young plants 
shoot up. This mulohing will do away with 
the necessity for watering till the haves are 
breaking forth, and then roots will form. 

Top-drkssing Strawberries in pots. —It is 
a good plan when Strawberries are taken in to 
foroe to scrape away some of the old surface 
soil and top-dress with fresh compost, iu which 
Clay’s manure, at the rate of 2 lb. to the bushel, 
has been mixed. If there is any doubt about the 
drainage being dear, that also should be seen 
to, as a water-logged plant produoes only 
badly-flavoured fruit, and the drainage should 
be free, to enable the plant to take plenty of 
nourishment, whioh can so easily be conveyed 
in'the water. 

Late Pears are in more request than autumn 
Pears, of whioh most people have too many. 
Bergamotte d’Esperen, Doyennd du Cornice, 
Glou Moroeau, Easter Beurrd, Josephine de 
Malines, and Ne Plus Meuris, are half-a-dozen 
useful kinds for present planting. In oold 
districts plant Glou Moroeau and Easter Benrrd 
on a wall. 

Figs on back walls of fruit-houses.— In 
furnishing baok walls of vineries it is, if the 
Vines oooupy all the roof, difficult to profitably 
crop the back wall. I have generally found Figs 
of the Brown Turkey variety do as well as any¬ 
thing, but the branches should be trained thinly. 

Cuttings of bush fruits. —The sooner these 
are prepared and planted now the better, as the 
work of rooting, or, at least, oallusing, will be 
going on. 

Scale on Peaches. —Gishurst compound, 
4 oz. to the gallon, will kill all insects of this 
description. Better give two dressings. Apply 
it with a sponge. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Forcing Asparagus —Boots with strong, 
well-matured crowns will soon start now in a 
temperature of 65 degs. or so, either in a house 
or pit. Asparagus may, if planted in boxes or 
flat baskets, be started in the Mushroom-house, 
moving them to the light when the shoots are 
pushing up to give flavour and put on a little 
colour. Doubtless the best way of forcing As¬ 
paragus is to plant the roots dose together on a 
hotbed made of equal parts of stable-manure and 
leaves to realise a temperature in the bed of 
75 degs. or 80 degs. with an atmospheric heat 
of 60 degs. The frame should be matted up 
till the heads are pushing through. 

Mushroom beds. —In preparing manure, if it 
is fresh from the stable, shake it over and 
remove just the longest of the litter. A little 
short litter is beneficial, as, by cheoking deoay, 
it keeps the bed in an elastic condition and 
extends the season of bearing. An open shed 
Is the best place to prepare the manure, as if the 
weather sets in stormy and the manure gets 
wet it will be spoiled, as manure with the life 
washed out of it is useless for Mushroom cul¬ 
ture. If there is any difficulty in getting the 
manure properly dried, put one barrowful of 
loamy soil with every five barrowfuls of 
manure, and after mixing all well together 
make up the beds, beating the materials down 


firmly. There is l 
Mushroom 
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ohief causes is using manure for the beds that 
has lost its life and foroe by overheating or else 
has been exposed t * heavy rains. 

Cucumbers for Easter —There is usually a 
brisk demand for Cucumbers at Easter, and 
those who wish to out fruit then should lose no 
time in making a beginning. Sow the seeds 
singly In small pots in a warm house where the 
night temperature does not fall below 60 degs. 
Bottom-heat is very necessary to help tne 
young plants to move, and if a oheok is 
given they are a long time getting over it, if 
they ever do so. 

Making hotbeds.— The old-fashioned hot¬ 
bed as a means of forcing early garden produoe 
is very economical, where plenty of stable- 
manure and tree leaves can be had for just the 
gathering. In making a hotbed for forcing, say, 
Potatoes or any other vegetable, at this season, 
mix the manure and leaves together in about 
equal parts. Throw it all together in a oone- 
shaped heap, and leave it until it begins to get 
warm, and then shake up the bed at once; place 
on the frame, and as soon as the heat becomes 
regular and steady sow or plant the crop. 
When stable-manure alone is used more pains 
must bo taken in the preparation; more turnings 
and shakings will be necessary to guard against 
over-heating, should the manure be used in too 
fresh a condition. The temperature of the bed may 
in some measure be influenced by the amount 
of pressure brought to bear upon it in making 
il up. If the manure looks rather fresh, and we 
have reason to fear its getting too hot, tread it 
down as firmly as possible to crush most of the 
air out of the bed, as when we have done all we 
oan in this way there will ba enough air left in 
the mass for steady fermentation. A heap of 
fresh manure only moderately pressed together 
will be fiery at first and then oold; in faot, such 
a bed will be pretty well useless. 

Srakale cuttings. —In taking up the stock 
of Seakale roots for forcing take care of all 
the small roots cut off in trimming up the main 
orowns for foroing. These small pieoes make 
excellent sets, and should be laid in a heap of 
sand or moist soil till the spring (March), when 
a good portion of them will be forming new 
orowns at the upper ends of the cuttings, and 
may then be planted with a dibble in rows, 18 
inohes apart, and 1 foot apart in the rows, and 
in the autumn following strong orowns fit for 
foroing will be the result. 

Looking back. —Some people say never look 
back, as we cannot influence the past. But the 
past, if we study it carefully, may, and should, 
influence us, and at the end of the year 
especially it may be wise to tot up our failures. 
Never mind about the successes, as we want 
to find out how and why we fail, and the best 
among us will be none the worse for a little 
shaking up of this kind, E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The present is a moat trying time for all half- 
hardy and tender plants, suoh as are In the 
state of rooted outtings, or “store” plants 
particularly, whether they are kept in suitably 
constructed and heated houses or pita, or in the 
windows of dwelling-rooms. Damp is naturally 
not nearly so troublesome in the latter case, as 
it is only too liable to become in a glass structure 
of any kind from whioh frost is only just ex¬ 
cluded ; but there are other evils, suoh as dust, 
the fumes of gas, and where the room is con¬ 
stantly warm from the oomblned effeots of fire 
and gas, a parching atmosphere, whioh necessi¬ 
tates the use of more water than is altogether 
desirable, so that, on the whole, plants of at Ml 
a delicate description, or in a small state, have 
rather a bad time of it in an ordinary sitting- 
room or kitchen. Indeed, I find that in most 
cases the oooler and more natural atmosphere 
of paisage, or stairoaie windows, or of rooms 
that are comparatively seldom used, is muoh 
more suitable for suoh subjects, care being, of 
course, taken to prevent injury from actual frost. 
Those who are obliged to keep their plants in the 
house should remember that a newspaper thrown 
over a group of plants in a window will ward off 
several degrees of frost, though when thin fa 
very severe they should be removed at night to 
a place of safety. Few plants resist the un¬ 
favourable influences of an apartment in a town 
house better than the common Myrtle. The 
broad-leafed variety especially forms a really 
handsome plant, and retains quite a healthy 
appearanoe under olroumstanoes that oause the 


ordinary run of Zonafa, Fuchsias &o., shortly 
to become wretched-looking objects. The 
foliage should be either sponged or else 
thoroughly washed with a syringe occasionally 
to freelt from dust 

Greenhouse.— The greatest oare fa necessary 
at this most trying period of the year to main- 
tain the plants in this structure in health and 
vigour; store pets even more than old stooki 
requiring the most judicious treatment in the 
matters of watering, temperature, and ventila¬ 
tion, as well as the constant removal of dead 
leaves, or anything in the least likely to spread 
deoay among the plants. Though I am no 
advocate for what may be termed tne starvation 
system of wintering bedding and other plants 
usually preserved in greenhouses—that is, 
of just keeping the frost out and the plants 
alive said no more—yet the opposite extreme 
of exciting a premature and exhausting, 
instead of fortifying, growth by maintaining 
too high a temperature is equally destructive, 
and should be carefully avoided. I consider 
that the temperature of a town greenhouse fa 
which the ordinary run of subjeots are culti¬ 
vated should range during the winter months 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs., a further fall to 
40 degs. may ooour occasionally, as in time of 
hard lrost; but this should be but seldom; and 
a rise to 55 degs. now and then, when the itm 
is shining only, will do more good than harm. 
Ventilation is a matter entirely of judgment; 
as a general rule but little is required, exospt 
when the wind goes round to the south or south¬ 
west, with the thermometer out-of-doors stead¬ 
ing over 45 dogs. 

Dahlias.— The stock of roots should ba sorted 
over now and then during the winter, as they 
ought never to become either very dry or tee 
damp, and any deoayed portions should be re¬ 
moved as soon am seen. The praotioe of growfag 
Dahlia* altogether in pots has muoh to recommend 
It, especially to those whose border accommo¬ 
dation fa limited, for plenty of sites suitable for 
pot plants oan often be found where they could 
not be managed any other way. Other advan¬ 
tages are that the roots oan be started and get 
into bloom earlier—a great matter in the cue 
of the Cactus varieties particularly, which 
often do not fairly commence to bloom before 
the early frosts oome and out them off, and the 
plants oan also be starved into flower, if neom- 
sary, and then fed up (with liquid-manures sad 
stimulants) to any extent. Small pot-rook 
raised the previous season are undoubtedly 
best for this purpose, but moderate • »fa»d 
ground-roots, or even early-struck cuttingi, 
may be made use of In default. Start them 
early, and by the end of April have them well- 
established in 6-inch pots. As early as possible 
in May transfer them to their flowering-pek, 
which may be from 9 inohes to 12 inohes fa 
diameter, using sound loamy soil with a third 
of old deoayed manure or leaf-soil. Pot rather 
firmly and give good drainage; keep them some¬ 
what dry for a time, placing the plants in.a pit 
or very light house and give a fair admission of 
air. Early in June remove to a sunny spot fa 
the open air, stake the shoots as they grow, and 
when plenty of bloom appears afford liquid 
manure of any kind freely. Dahlia tmperiaiii h 
a remarkable and distinct speoies, with single 
flowers of a dead-white colour, only now going 
out of bloom in a well-warmed conservatory. 
It is grown in a large pot or tub out-of-doon 
during the summer, fluid brought into a lofty 
house (the height of a good plant being con¬ 
siderable—8 feet or 10 feet) in October, wnen il 
continues to flower freely for a long time. 

The naked-flowered Jasmine (J. nodi- 
florum) fa now opening its beautiful bright- 
pale-golden blossoms in the open air in and 
near London. B. 0. R. 


Fuchsia simplioaulis.— Thfafaa very bean- 
tiful Fuchsia, somewhat similar to F. depended- 
The stems are long, and branch but little; the 
leaves are large, and pass into leafy brack 
among the flowers, whioh are long and bright 
crimson in oolour. The petals are shorter than 
the aepaln, while those of F. dependent are 
equal in length. It fa a very anitable plant for 
pillars. 

2702 .—Painting’ hot-water plpea-Ore** °*f* 

should be taken to use a rapid-drying paint; and, ae uw 
object is only to prevent oxidation, uie a paint made® 1 
dry ochre and umber, mixed with varnish and hirpentnw. 
Keep the greenhorne vec, filiated for one day, and no mu- 
cnlef will arise.—Q omway Jons, HucclecoU. 
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PALM-LEAVED GRASS (PANICUM 
PLICATUM.) 

In thia genus are numerous large, and, in some 
cases, gigantic Grasses. They are widely dis¬ 
tributed throughout the tropical and sub-tropical 
portions of the globe, but many are robust 
enough to stand our climate during the summer. 
The variety, P. plioatum, of which the annexed 
woodcut gives a good idea, is, like many others 
In the genus, very useful for mixing among 
flowering plants in the conservatory, standing 
along the edgea of the stages, or for cutting 
from ; and although it may be planted out in 
the open air during the summer months, it will 
be found to generally do best under cultivation 
In pots. To succeed with it, it must be grown in 
a comfortably warm temperature, more especi¬ 
ally during the winter months. As it is of a 
free-rooting character, It requires to bs grown 
In good sandy loam, to allow of the water, with 
which it must be liberally supplied, to pass 
freely away. There is a good variety called niveo- 
vittatum. Both may be increased readily by 
seed and division of the roots. The plants, 
however, raised from seed are the best. This 


GAS AND GREENHOUSES. 

The information given by Mr. L. Sear in Gar¬ 
dening, Nov. 19Sh, page 503, on the subject 
of heating houses Is doubtless very valuable, 
though I cannot quite agree with him that the 
position in which he placed his thermometer 
would give an accurate determination of the 
actual difference of temperature inside and out. 
Placed so near to the heated pipe it must, I 
think, give a result much too nigh, and prob¬ 
ably a better gauge would be given by a ther¬ 
mometer hung in the middle of the house. If 
you oan spare me a little space I will give you 
as briefly as possible my experience in this kind 
of heating. 

Some years ago I had a small greenhouse 
built, intended almost exclusively for the cul¬ 
ture of Roses, and aa my gardener’s time was 
fully occupied, and it was a pleasure to have 
the nouse entirely under my own oare, I deoided 
to try a gas-boiler. The house was span-roof, 
18 feet b y 12 feet, and 5 feet to the eaves, and 
about 11 feet to the top, giving a cubical con¬ 
tent of nearly 1,800 feet. Its position was 
good, somewhat sheltered from strong winds. 






Palm leaved Grass (Panicum plicatura). 


Palm-leaved Grass is well worth cultivating by 
all who have a glass house in their garden in 
which an intermediate temperature can be 
maintained. 

Grabs at the roots of Perns.—I bow send you In 
a glass bottle a few of the grubs which eat away the roots 
of my Feroe, particularly Soolopendriuma One cannot 
tell they are in the pots till It is seen that all the mischief 
Is done by the fronds drooping. Oan you please Inform 
me what is the name of this grub, and is there any liquid 
which can be used to pour on the soil of all my pot Ferns, 
which will kill the grubs without injuring the plants? The 
matter is very serious, os I have had many of my own 
new varieties of seedling Ferns of great value quite de¬ 
stroyed by this horrible grub. I fancy they must come in 
the leaf-mould when in a very small form, as none have 
ever been noticed In the soil when the Fern* have been 
potted ; in faot, though I have grown British Ferns very ex¬ 
tensively for over thirty years, I never noticed the grub 
Injure any' of my plants btfore last year.— Acrocuadon. 

[The orubs infesting the roots of your Ferns are those of 
either the Black Vine Weevil (Ociorhynchus sulcatus) or 
the Clay-coloured Weevil (0. picipes); both are very in¬ 
jurious in greenhouses, not only as grubs, but also as 
beetles. In the former condition they feed on the roots of 
various plants Cyclamens, Primulas, Ferns, <i-c.; the 
beetles injure the leaves of Vines and many other plants. 
I cannot suggest any other means of killing the grubs 
than lijting the plants, and examining the roots and the 
soil airoutul them, and picking out the grubs. The 
Weevils only feed at night-time, during the day hiding 
themselves so cleverly that they are very difficult to find. 
They may be caught by placing the plants on a white 
sheet, avid in the evening when quite dark causing a 
bright light to shine suddenly on them. This will alarm 
the Weevils, and they will probably faU, feigning death. 
If they do not even after a sharp shake of the plants, search 
the latter carefully.— G. 8. 8.J 

2792.— A greenhouse flue not drawing.— if 
“Sandy Hills, Amateur” will make a hols at the bottom 
of his greenhouse chimney about the size of a tile, and 
burn In it a wisp of straw before lighting the lire in the flue, 
it will send the cold, damp air out of tho chimney, and the 
fire will act properly. A tile, or a piece of sheet-iron to 
slide over the hole, should to provided,— Onr who has had 
TBS SAMS TkOCBLB. 
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but probably a little shaded from the early sun 
in the months of December and January ; but 
as the sunshine during those months of the 
winter in which the experiment was made was 
almost nil, the drawback would not have much 
effect on the result obtained. I got one of the 
largest gas boilers made by a well-known 
London firm ; this was furnished with a 
diso fitted with five Bunsen burners, and sup¬ 
plied with a single flow and return—say, 36 feet 
of 3 inoh piping, which, however, I immediately 
increased to 60 feet. During the month of 
December I was contented with just keeping 
the frost out of the house, and the consumption 
of gas amounted to about 4,000 feet. Starting 
in January with regular work, I was sorry to 
find that the pressure required to maintain a 
good beat in the pipes was very considerable, 
and reducing the same to the lowest poiut that 
seemed advisable, I noted that the consumption 
of gas oame very nearly to that mentioned by 
Mr Sear—viz , about 22 feet per hour, giving 
3.500 for the whole week. Gas in my village 
being then very high in price—viz., 5a. lOd. 
per 1,000, thia rate involved an expenditure of 
over £1 per week when the gas was always 
burning. I was a little bothered by the changes 
of pressure at the gasometer, and probably it 
would be advisable to have a pressure-gauge 
under one’s own control. I did not, of course, 
keep the gas burning during the whole quarter, 
but the total consumption amounted to about 
28,000 feet. The result obtaiaed was not 
satisfactory, as, instead of getting my Rosea 
In bloom at the end of March as I had 
hoped to do, it was early in May bafore 
anything like a full show of thia lovely flower 
appeared. My total expenditure was £10 for 
the season, but, of course, this was partly due 


to the high price charged. Making allowance 
for this, I concluded that gas was not a good 
agent for forcing Roses, and could only be re¬ 
commended in houses of small dimensions, con¬ 
tents say, under 1,200 cubic feet. For such houses, 
and used in moderation, I think many amateurs, 
who have no regular gardener, may find it a 
nice agent to avoid the trouble of the ordinary 
coke fire. I have wondered whether oil could 
be employed with better results in larger houses— 

I moan, of course, used to heat a boiler outside— 
but at present no one seems to have given it a 
full trial. I may mention that the next winter 
I was content with a muoh smaller consumption 
of gaB the Roses came later, but the difference 
in time was not so great as might have been 
expected, since, of course, the warm sun in May 
soon tells its tale. Circumstances compelled me 
to quit my house during the following summer, 
and thus ended my experiments in RoBe-culture 
with gas, but as I hope before long to resume 
this pleasant occupation, any information is very 
weloometo _ J. S. K. 

DISTRIBUTION OF HEAT IN GREEN¬ 
HOUSES. 

I do not think that the even and proper 
distribution of heat—t e., the arrangement of 
the pipes in houses heated by hot water— 
receives the amount of attention generally 
speaking to which its importance entitles it; 
and I believe that considerably better results 
might often be obtained by a more careful 
disposition of the heating medium. This subject 
naturally touohes rather closely the vexed 
question of “top versus bottom-heat,” which 
has been so frequently argued during the last 
few years ; but all I have to say upon thia head 
is that both are good in their way, which should 
receive the preference depending principally 
upon the purpose for which the house is 
required. In a general way, however, there 
o&nnot bo muoh doubt hut that the bsBt system 
is a judicious combination of both. In too 
many greenhouses part of the plants—those 
standing nearest to the pipes—are constantly 
getting dried up, and even aoorohed, by the 
excessive heat given off at one point, while in 
other parts of the Btruoture a stagnant state 
of the atmosphere exists by reason of 
there being no pipes near enough to keep 
the air in motion, and damping and other un¬ 
pleasant results are the consequence. I have 
seen honses in which all the pipes—two rows 
of 4-inch on each side—were placed low down— 
on the floor, in faot, in the central pathway— 
consequently, while the centre of the house was 
quite hot, a couple of feet next the outer wall 
on each side remained always cold and damp, 
i In others the converse ooonrs ; two, three, and 
i sometimes four rows on each side are placed 
i against the outer walls, while the middle of the 
i house—perhaps a wide one—has no heat at all, 

> This is not nearly so bad a plan as the other, 
i hut it has its faults all the oame. A heated pipe 
i running round the ontslde of a house, especially 
somewhere near the eaves, is of the greatest 
; value, for it keeps a current of warm air con- 
r tinually passing np against the inside of the 
l roof glass, and thus effectually prevents the 
I ingress of frost. It also has the effect of “pick- 
i ing up ” any oondensed moisture from the heads 
5 of the plants on the staging at, or slightly 
) below, its own level, and where these con- 
k sist of Pelargoniums, &o., for winter flower- 
, ing, this is of the greatest importance, and, 
t if properly arranged, entirely prevents the 
l blooms damping, as they have always a tendency 
7 to do in dull, oool weather, especially in a 
5 structure of at all a damp nature. Bat though 
a heat thus supplied from outside, and rather 
. above than below the level of the plants is of 
f the greatest value, it does not supply all wants, 
s and anyone who has been accustomed to growing 
s pot-plants knows well that they start into 
t growth much earlier and better if there is plenty 
e of warmth well below them than if it is all “ top 
i, heat.” It thus becomes desirable to have part, 
■, at any rate, of the pipes placed on or near the 
t floor level, so that the whole of its contents 
t shall be thoroughly warmed from the bottom 
a upwards. These considerations lead us to tho 
d conclusion that in the case of an ordinary span- 
e roofed house of moderate width, with a central 
ir pathway and “ solid ” beds or stages on either 
>r hand (whioh is, on the whole, the most suitable 
e form for growing the usual run of pot-plants), 
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the most advantageous arrangement b to have 
one pipe rawing along the outside of the 
house on, or rather above, the level at which 
the plants stand, and another along eaoh side 
of the pathway at or near the floor-level. 
Pour rows of piping will be found amply 
sufficient, if properly heated, to maintain 
the usual greenhouse temperature—< e., a mini¬ 
mum of 40 dess, to 45 degs. in winter—and in 
the oase of such a span-roofed house not exceed¬ 
ing 10 feet in width or 8 feet in height, I should 
recommend that the outside pipes (whiohitwill 
be found most convenient to make the “ flows ”) 
be of 2 inch gauge, and the 41 returns” along 
the pathway 4 inches in diameter. If the house 
were 12 feet wide, the flows should then be 
3 inches, and the returns 4 inches, as before. In 
praotioe I have found, after having to do with 
houses heated in all manner of ways, the above 
to be the most effectual method, and if I ever 
have to construct houses of this class, this Is 
the plan I should undoubtedly follow. If the 
stages are constructed of boards or slates, &o , 
and open underneath, it is usually more con¬ 
venient to place the pipes underneath them 
two rows on eaoh side; and if they are of dose 
construction, and oovered with ashes, shingle, 
or the like, then there should either be a 2-inoh 
pipe, well heated, running round the outside, 
or a space of about 2 inches may be left be¬ 
tween the staging and the outer wall, through 
which a current of warm air from underneath 
can rbe and keep the cold out as well as oause 
a circulation above the plants. B. C. R. 


RULHB FOR OORRBBPONDHNT& 

(^emMseb and anstssn nrs inserted fn 
aorrsspondsnts follow the mbs 
hare laid down/or their uidancs. AU communications for 
insertion should bs dearly and atmoisdy written on one 
tide of thsjpapor only, and addressed to ths Karros o/Gab- 
rasnra, 87, Southamptouetnst, Covent-cardon, London. 
Letters on business should bs sent to ths Pusuana. Ths 
name and address of the sender arc required in addition to 
me designation he map desire to be used in ths paper. 
When mors than one query is sent, eaoh should bs on a 
separate pises of paper . Unanswered queries should be 

repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as 
Oasdb mhasto bs sent to press some tims in adoanos of 
date, they mnnot always be replied to in the issue imm «- 
dUstelp following th* receipt of their communications. 

Answers mth the saooption of such as cannot 

«NS te dassifsd,wiU be found in the different departments) 
should always bear the number and tuts placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, so far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, 
and means vary so infinitely Mat several answers to ths 
tame qyudion may often be very useful, and those who reply 
would do well to mention the localities in which their eaperi. 
ones is gained Correspondents who refer to artteles inserted 
in QAmsnrara should mention the number in which they 


8000.-Celery for flavour. — Will Mr. Hoblay 
kindly tell me vbe best Celery to grow tot flavour?— 
J. T T., N. Devon. 

8001 —Spanish. Irises.— What is the best time to 
plant Spanish Irises in the open ground ? Are they the best 
for pot culture ? - E B. 

8002 —Making lime-water.—Will any reader cf 
Gardening kindly inform me how muoh lime Is required 
to agalloa of water to destroy worms infesting pot-punts ? 

—Tivoli, 

8003. — Worms in flower-pota.- Do thsy injure 
Hyacinths, Ltliums, ho.? If so, what in the beet means 
cf getting rid of them without disturbing tho bulbs or 
plants ? —James Harvby. 

8004. —Preparing bones for garden use.—I 
have a quantity of bonee from the kltohen. What Is the 
beet method of preparing them for uae In the garden and 
greenhouse ?—As Old Subscriber. 

8005. — Leeks and Onions for show —I want to 
grow some Leeks and Onions for show; will someone 
kindly Inform me the time to sow, and if any amount of 
heat is required to start them ?-Amateur. 


8011 —Gordon Apple and Pear-trees.—I would 
be much obliged If “J. C. C.” would kindly give me a 
little advice on growing single upright cordon Apple and 
Pesr-trdea. i have Just bought some, end would feel 
thankful lor a few hints. I reside In Cheshire.—C l aren. 
DOIT. 

8012. —Peat litter for Mushroom beds.—Will 
someoae kindly Inform ms if peat litter from a stable will 
grow Mushrooms, If trested similarly to straw manure ? I 
have only one horse, and to oolleot droppings sufficient 
for a Mushroom bed is an endless task with straw litter — 
Jons Bright. 

8013. — Protecting Tea Roses.— I here lately 
planted some Tea Roses on Msnettl stooks in a garden 
facing south, leaving the tops of the stooks above ground, 
will it be neoessary to protect them during the winter? 
If bo, would it be advisable to aw oanvas supported by 
Bean-sticks ? - Kent. 

8014 —Treatment of a Pancratium.— I have a 
Pancratium bulb whioh flowered well last month in a 
moderately heated hothouse After flowering is threw out 
new leaves and two strong eff sett. I shall be obliged to 
anyone saying what treatment it ought to get now, and 
when the off-sets should be taken away ?—M. F. B. 

8016.—Mushrooms without manure.— Can any¬ 
one kindly tell me whether Mushrooms oan be grown 
with straw and mould, without manure? If so, please 
state the thickness cf eaoh, what io best for ooveriog, 
what temperature Is required In the place, and how often 
to water the beds, and any other hints neoessary.— 
J. W. O. 

8016. -Pruning fruit-trees —Haring Just planted a 
number of Currant-bushes—red, white, and blaok—and 
also dwarf-trained Aprioat and Peaoh-trees, will someone 
kindly tell when thsy ought to be pruned, a<.d how much 
I may out off ? The Red and White Currant-bushes nave 
five or six strong shoots on each about 1 foot long.— 
Col E. 

3017. —Draining a garden. — I have a garden, 
100 feet by 16 feet, very clayey, and, const quently, very 
wet at this time of the year. I am thinking oi draining It; 
but should be glad of a little advlos as to what pipes to 
use, and bow deep to put them, what to fl 1 io over the 
Joints with, and any other useful information. — St. 
Usthbrinb Park. 

3018 — Roses for a London garden. -Seeing in 
Gardening that now is the tight time to plant Boro-tress, 
I should be glad to know what kinds (if ant) will grow 
best in a London garden ? I have two strips cf gaiden run¬ 
ning east and west, open to north and south, and sheltered 
east and west. Which strip would they ba beet planted 
on?-E. O. Fbbrb. 

3019 — Carnations for exhibition.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the best place in the garden to grow Car¬ 
nations for exhibition purposes, in a soil of a olayey 
charaoter, in a very open position, and no water near? 
Or would it be best to grow them In pots to stand on 
ashes in the garden 1 I could take them into the green¬ 
house to bloom.— Kint. 


8020.—Planting a Hally hedge.—I want to have, 
if possible, a Holly hedge for a boundary fence. Will 
someone kindly Inform me when the Hollies should be 
planted, and how ? Also, at what distance apart ? How 
long, on fairly good soli, may 1 expsot to wait before 
having a substantial hedge, say, 4 fast high ? What sort 
of soil does the Holly prefer ? —J. O. S H. 


8021. — Fruit-trees for Mid-Cheshire. — I am 
about planting four Apple, two Cherry, three Damson, 
and three Plum-trees, and before doing so shall be glad if 
some reader of Gardening will give me the names of the 
best of each sort to plant. The soil in one part is light 
loam, and In the other hard, slatey marl, about 18 inohss 
below the surface; district, Mid-Cheshire.— Woodrosb. 

8022. -Roses In Lancashire.—I have a small pleoe 
of ground about one mile from the town of Wigan. It 
was a portion of an old meadow for a great numb r of 
years until last summer. The soil is of a strongish nature, 
and a considerable amount of mortar rubbish is mixed 
with it. It is moderately dry, and the tuify sods are 
nearly rotten, as I turned them over last August, and gave 
it a good working and dieasing with stable-manure. The 
ground is behind ths dwelling house, and gets sun till 
towards 8 p.m. Will Rose-trees be likely to grow and 
flourish in it? I have the ft Bowing kinds now—vis., 
Clara Ciohet, Her Majesty, LongMliw, Prinoesi de 
Broglie, Professor M. Oornu, and E. Hamburg; and I 
Should be glad to know the names of a few more good ones 
—Hybrid Perpetuals.— 8omero. 

3023 —Pruning Roeee.— Will «• E. H ” kindly let me 
know the reason why he recommends pruning Rises In 
Maroh instead of now, as I, as a rule, finish my Koee-prun- 
log In Deoember, and I always have Roees in abundanoe ? 
I prune In that month both dwarfs, standards, and 
ollmbers, but if I oan improve my Roees t>y waiting for the 
future till Maroh I shall do so, and I should be glad of any 
information on the matter.—W. Aldbb. 


3006. — Planting Danilas, Gladiolus, ax 
Wblte Lillee In London. - When should Dahl 
and Gladiolus and Liilum candidum bulbs be plank 
and will they do well in London ?—E C. Pbbbb. 

S 8007. — Hyacinths In a frame.— Will somco 
ease to tell me whether I need fear failure with i 
yaointh bulbs In a 6 feet frame if I were to heat It wi 
a paraffin oooking stove, with a wiok 4 inches broad 1 
Kbit 

T«F lantin ® B parden hedge—I should f< 
grateful if someone would tell me the best plants for 
hedge round a railed front garden, and how to pis 
them, and it this is the best time to oommenoe ope ratio) 
—Paddy at Horn. 

Jf°iT. Toxnatoe » 1x1 the open air.— I should f( 
obliged if some praotioal grower cf Tomatoes would gl 
me the names cf the two varieties he oonsiders beat 1 
growing in the open alr-earllnees and productive^ 
ana a smooth-skinned variety being desired.- T P 
8C10.- Ooieunee In winter. -Will anyone kind 
“ 6 J? 0W manage Coleuses so as to have them 
brouty durirg winter In a moderately-heated stove, wh< 

if a W25 dot * n< * #xowd 70 degt. by day? /’ 
if It la not Injurious to them to be syringed Ju_iL p. ] 
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8024.— French Marigolds changing colour.— 
What is the reason of the oloeeoms of striped French Mari¬ 
golds going back to a yellow colour ? I had some plants 
given me or these last season whioh were planted in a 
border, the soil of whioh I do not consider vood, but it had 
some good rotten manure added to It. Tan first blooms 
were about 2 lnohee in diameter, and were beautifully 
marked and striped, but sit the others cams of a pure 
orange-yellow oolour, although there was no atminutlon in 
ths size of the individual flowers —Disappointed. 

8026. Destroying green-fly on Roe>e*».— I cams 
across an article on Rose-ouliure, in Gardening, Vo II, 
Oatober 18th, 1880 page 394, signed “D. T. F.,” in whioh 
the writer recommends for destruction of aphides the 
use of carbonate of ammonia, or smelling-salts, applied 
with a > quirt— 4 . 6 ., In a liquid state. Id later numbers I 
oan find no adverse critloism of this method, or, Indeed, 
anything further about it. Oan anyone kindly Inform me 
of the proportionate strength cf the 'solution to be used 
without injury to the shoots of Roses, and also If it would 
be applicable to soft-wooded plants, euoh ae Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Petunias, &o., as It appears to me that, being 
perfeotly soluble, it oould be easily and thoroughly applied 
by means of one of ths vapourisers usually sold in 
chemists’ shops?— Flow. 


8026 —Gladiolus not flowering. — Will some 
praotioal person kindly advise me as to the probable 
oause of my Gl dioli not flowering (Hybrids of gandavenria, 
mixed)? Tree'insnt given—Position prepared for them 
the previous autumn, and the ground well turned np two 
or three times during winter; soil not considered good, 
but It had one-third good rotten manure and some sand 
thoroughly mixed with it The bulbs were started on 
damp Coooa-nut-flbre before planting, and planted In pre¬ 
pared soil. Not one bloomed; all the eyes were picked out, 
exoept the centre one, but instead of flowering, thsy pro- 
duoed offsets. Bulba of the brenohlyensis variety bad 
the same soil and treatment and were splendid—each 
bulb had a fine spike of flower on, and some of them two 
and three spikes to one bulb.— Disappointed. 


To (Kb following queries brief editorial replies 
are given, but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8027 — Treatment of Chinese Primulaa-Do 
single Chinese Primulas require muoh heat? Mine an 
close up to the glue In a greenhouse only heated lu frosty 
weather with an oil-stove and hot-water pipes. They all 
show flower; but so many of the flowers damp off m they 
expand. What more oan I do for them ? -A Bbginnul 

[To flower Chinese Primulas well during the del 
winter months a temperature not lower than 50 degs. is 
required, and the greenhouse should have some top venti¬ 
lation on all favourable occasions to let out ths damp air, 
which is the cause of the flowers going off in the way com¬ 
plained of. The only thing to do is to maintain a com 
fortaoly warm temperature, as before said, and, as tkt 
greenhouse is heated with hot-water pipes, keep them 
always moderately warm, especially m dull, demp 
weather. Damp does far more harm to Primulas than tin 
cold. 1 

3028. — Forcing Soak ale. —I have some nice crowns 
of S«tkale, taken up three or four weeks slnoe, and I west 
to force them. Will it be right to take the roots off, and pal 
the crowns In boxes in the dark ia a greenhouse, win s 
temperature of 60 degs. ? Oan I increase my stock by flu 
roots taken off? It so, please tell me how I shall tnsl 
them. I have a oold frame, if required.—M J., HulL 

[Do not cut any roots off the Seakale ; but plant themu 
they are in deep boxes filled in with fine soil, and visa 
them in the dark place in your warm greenhouse. Owe a 
good soaking of water when planted to settle the modi 
down around the roots. The thong-like pieces of the rood 
that break off when lifting Seakale from the open ground 
can be saved, and stored in a heap of sand or soil during 
the winter, and in the spring, when they commence ti 
push out growth, plant them with a dibber in drills. 
Plenty of dock can be obtained in this way. It teas a bid 
plan to take up the Seakale so long before putting it in its 
forcing-house. It is much the best to plant it again 
immediately after it is dug up.] 

8029.—Unhealthy Camellia buds. — Will yoa 
kindly tell me what you think ie the master with tbe en¬ 
closed Camellia buds? The plants are strong and healthy, 
some growing In pots, some planted out In a border, bos 
all of them—over a dozen—drop their buds just whenlbsr 
are opening. Some of the buds will remain on the branas 
for a fortnight or more half open, and then drop, and yoa 
will find that all the petals are rotted at the oase. My 
gardener, who is an experienced man, tells me they bars 
md nothing but olean water and an oooaelonal does of 
soot-water, which latter he etopped when the buds wers 
set They appear to be well drained. J. Taavoa Dims. 

[The most probable cause of the Camellia buds going to 
in the manner oomplained of ie that the balls of earth ta 
which they are growing are, or have been, dry. Them 
should be examined to their centres, and, \f vie sail is 
found to be dry , enough water must be given to thoroughly 
moisten every particle of it. Another cause of Cam Hiss 
failing to open their flowers sometimes is that theplsntt 
are overloaded with buds. In all cases where they are 
very thick on the plants they should be freely thinned out 
after they are safely set; and also too much heat during 
the flowering period is bad. Soot-water ie an excellent 
manure for Camellias.] 

soso Management of a oold greenhooae.- 
Last summer 1 purchased a small greenhouse, whioh is in 
a position that does not get any sunshine after Ootober, 
and onwards during the winter. Sol have taken all ay 
plants out of it and brought them into the dwelling-house, 
m it would be too troublesome and expensive to heal to 
Kindly tell me when I oan with safety put ths plants beak 
in It again, and if I oan m ke any use of the greenhorns 
during the winter ? -Amateur. 

[It would not be safe to put tender plants into snes- 
heated and sunless greenhouse before the middle of the 
month cf May. Durino the winter the house in question 
might be wed to store Roses in pots, Carnations, Pinks, 
Auriculas, and other similar hardy plants in that de 
better with a little protection during severe winters.] 
8031.— Treatment of the Spotted Coltsfoot 
(Farfugiom grande) —Will you please to tell me what 
treatment this plant requires to grow It well?— Nones. 

(TAie Coltsfoot does best planted out in a free, moist sod, 
with plenty of peat or leaf-mould added, and in a half- 
shady position. During the heats cf summer it will 
require frequent waterings. At the approach of winter 
it should be taken up and potted, and be removed to a cool 
greenhouse for the cold season, except in a very ami 
locality, where if will survive an ordinary winter. It « 
easily increased by division of the roots in spring.] 

8082. — Winter Heliotrope. — I shall be aw* 
obliged if you will be so kind as so tell me what Winter 
H lintrope is? I have ►een a great deal about it lately to 
Gardening Has it a flower has it any other name, sad 
will it grow under trees? -Notts. 

[This is a perfectly hardy plant of the easiest possibU 
culture. It will grow in any waste comer, and spreads 
with rapidity. It flowers best in a rather sunny ip *; 
and rarely well when overhung by evergreen trees ana 
shrubs. Its flowers, cf a purplish colour, are fretff 
produced in spikes, and the scent is delicious, hence «# 
English name of Winter Heliotrope. In midwinter us 
flowers are useful for room adornment. Its Manual 
name is Nardcsma CTwtilago) fragrant.] 
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8088.— Fruit-trees not Bearing.-* I have tight 
Apple and Peor-»reeiand one Plum-tree that beer no fruit, 
but make a very great deal of wood, but produce vvtf few | 
fruit spun- They are about 5 yean old, and are fine, 
health) looking trees Would you kindly tell me what to 
do with them? 1 wat thinking of root-pruning them.— I 
G. D M. 1 

[As the fruit-trees in question are in a healthy condi¬ 
tion, it would certainly be a good plan to root-prune them 
tn the manner often recommended in the pages of Gar- 
nnrtea. You do not siy what sorts they are, so we cannot 
tsU if they are those naturally inclined to bear fruit 
Artel*. If you cal l ascertain that they are not of good, 
Ikee^oearing Binds, U Would be belter lo cut the branches 
bdek now, and gran them id ike tpfxftg With reliable 
varieties.) 

_ 8084 —Treatment of. Chrysanthemums — My 
Chrysanthemums did not flower this autumn, and some of 
them hare only a few buds on now. Probably the reason 
Was I did not understand the cultivation of them, for I 
tturabd them, out of their pots into the ground for the 
Itimthef, and it was late when I re-potted them j and 
t also kept pinching them back, f Buppoeti, too late. What 
should I do with them now ?—Amatiub. 

[The only thing to do now with the Chrysanthemums is 
to take cuttings of the shoots that spring up from the base 
Of the old stems; these will strike freely in a cold frame, 
if it is kept dose and frost be excluded. When rooted 
later on in the season they must be potted off singly, and 
the after treatment should be that recommended from time 
to time in the pages of Ga*duui«, which you should oare- 
hdlp redd and carry but.) 

&>85.—'freatmeuo of OendrcTblnm speeloeum 
—I have a Deodroblum speolosum, and I Should bt much 
obliged if Matt Bramble would tell me if I am treating it 
right. It was quite dry, but had made small fresh rootlets 
near the top. I potted it as carefully as I could after his 
direction*, but as the rootlets were above ground without 
support, I put some 8phagnum round them. Will be kindly 
toll me if this 1* 'ight, and whether I ought to give the 
plant water now ? It appears to have been cut from a large 
plant as there is a bulo out in half on one side. I have 
an Odontogloesum Alexandra which I have treated ac¬ 
cording to his direotionr, and it is growing splendidly.— 
Baa bit Shoo ft. 

[The Sphagnum Will do ho hdrm to the Dendrobium 
kpebiosum. It will not be Well to give it Water at present, 
unless it shows signs of flowering. If, however, it should 

start into growth, do not check it, but encourage it a» 
much as possible , so that it may make a fine bulb before 
being subjected to the usual treatment. - M. B.j 
9086.— Savins Tomato and Cucumber 
seed —Will you please to Inform me the routine in 
bbtainlhg seed from Cucumbers and Tomatoes? Should 
the frtdt be kept unt'l quite dry and then take the seed 
Out, or should the seed be taken out of the fruit when it is 
lUU in a #et state and dried with a doth ? Tomato. 

[ As soon as the fruit is dead tipi in either case is the 
best time to remove the seeds; cutting it open and Washing 
the seeds out of the pulp through a hair sieve. When the 
seeds are quite dean and free from pulp th'y should be 
laid on a sheet of dean paper on a greenhouse shelf in an 
airy position to dry. When this process is complete, store 
them in any dry place for the winter, or until wanted for 
vowing.) 


pedal treat- 


_ _ I requires, 

flower?—8. 0. 8. 

[TAw hardy herbaceous plant requires no sv* 
men; but may be planted out, and should thrive well in 
any ordinary soil in a wild part of the garden. Its 
dowering season is in the autumn.) 

8038. —Dressing Gooseberry - bashes. - In » 
number cf Gabdbniko for this month it is recommended 
that Gooseberrv buehes be syringed with a mixture of 
Jeye’s Gardener’s Friend, lime, and eoot. Should that be 
done at once, or a little later on ; and where oan I prooure 
the " Gardener’s Friend ’’ ? List spring the blossoms on 
an Almond-tree and all my Gooseberries, wars entirely 
■tripped by bullfinches. I wish to preserve the trees from 
these depredators as I had no fruit last summer.—L ust 

IiBIGII. 

[Now is the time to apply the dressing in question to the 
Gooseberry-bushes, and a second application later on. gust 
before the buds commence to grow , will also be beneficial. 
The Jeyefs Gardener's Friend can be obtained through any 
respectable seedsman.) 

8050. — Planting a Mulberry-tree - Will you 
kindly give me some information about the M :1 berry-tree 
—how should It be planted, and wbat soil and oondlUona 
does It like bed:?-J O. 8 H. 

[This fruit-tree thrives well as a standard whm planted 
in a precisely similar manner to an Apple or Plum-tree 
in well-drained and rather deep, loamy sou and in an 
open and sunny position. It will alto grow and bear 
fruit freely trained to an east or west wall. The best time 
to plant it, or any other fruit-tree , is during the months 
of October or November, as the ground then still retains 
tome warmth from the summer sun.) 

£010 —Washing plant® with Tobacco water. 
—After washing plants with Tohaoao*water is It right to 
wash them again with pure water or not? If it U, how 
toon after?—F. S 

[It is a good plan lo wash some plants that have been 
syringed with Tobacco-water afterwards, especially in the 
oast of those of a soft-toooded nature, as the Tobacco solu¬ 
tion often leaves an unsightly deposit on the foliage. 2 he 
next day after the dressing i* a suitable time to do so. In 
the case, however, of such plants as Azaleas that were 
badly infested with thrips it would be best not to wash 
with clean water afterwards.) 

8041 .—Potting Lilies -In potting Lilies I see it is 
cflen recommended to fill the pots three parti full cf 
mould, and earth up afterwards How far, in that case, 
do you insert the bulbs in the soil?—M Mayho 

[It is a good plan to pot Lilies in the way you mention, 
because many of the roots form at the base of the stems 
when growth commences, and the earthing-up greatly 


8042.—Camellia losing Its flower-buds.-! haw 
in my greenhouse a Urge Camellia, whloh I bought two 
years ego Kaoh year it has shown well for blossom; bnt 
when the time for flowering comes the buds all drop off 
Call ytfd expMin the reason ?-Wm Cbehheli,. 

[The most pfobable House of the OimeUia Ilower-buds 
failing off in the manner complained of is that it is, or 
hew been, allowed to become dnj at the root at some time 
during its season of growth, ff the plant in question w 
in a pot, carefully examine the ball of earth, and, if it is 
found to be dry \n the entire, plunge it into a tank of 
water, having first pieroed it in two or three places with a 
sharp-pointed piece of iron.) 

8018.— Potting the Scarborough Lily (Tallota 
purpurea).—I hare bed a bulb cf this Lily seat me and 
Wotfld you kindly advise me how to pot it, what soil to 
usd, and ho# So water it? My sitting-room, where I shall 
keen it. ranges from 60 deg), to 60 degs. of heat — 
M. Mayho, 

[This Lily should be patted in a mixture of turfy loam, 
a little peat, and some sharp silver sand, well mixed to¬ 
gether. The pot should be a 4 }-ineh one to start with, 
and it should be well drained. In potting press the soil 
down firmly, and cover the bulb about three parts qf ato 
depth, leaving the soil when the operation is finished 
about an inch below the rim of the pot. It will not re¬ 
quire much water until active growth commences, when 
sufficient should be given at each watering to run freely 
through the drainage qf the pot. Place t tin the lightest 
position in the icindow qf the sitting-room .] 

8044 -Making grafting wax.— May I ask you to 
tell me how to make grafting wax, suoh as is used for 
Roses, fruit trees, Jto. 1—T. O. M. 

[The following is a good receipt for making grafting wax: 
First melt together resin, V lo. 13 oz.; Burgundy pitch, 

1 lb. 11 oi. At the same time meU separately, suet, 9 oz.; 
pour the suet, When thoroughly melted, into the first 
mixture, stirring it well while doing so ; then add 13 oz. 
of red ochre, dropping it in gradually in small portions, 
and stirring the whole up for a good while. It is best 
applied lukewarm, rather cool than hot, and when of a 
consistency approaching the liquid rather than the solid.] 
8045. Gladiolus brenchleyensls —I should be 
muoh obliged if you would inform me whether bulbs of 
Gladiolus brenchleyensls left in the ground after flowering 
last summer will flower again next summer.—X. Y. Z , 
Aldershot 

[This Gladiolus often flowers well for several years in 
succession without disturbance when growing in good and 
well-drained soil.) 

8046 -Unhealthy Camellias. — I have two small 
Camellias, 18 li cbe* high, in a greenhouse, with the tem¬ 
perature between 46 dogs and 65 deg*. I find the lj»ves 
and buds falling off. I enclose you one of each. Will you 
kindh let me know the oause', and what is the best to be 
done? Thay are in 4-inoh pats.—G. B. 

[No doubt the plants, being in such small pots , are pot- 
bound, and require re-potting; but this had better not be 
done until the month of March, and also, probably, they 
do not get enough water at the root. If they once suffer 
from drought Camellias are almost sure, sooner or later, to 
shed their leaves and flower-buds. Examine the balls qf 
earth, and, if atoll dry, give them a thorough soaking qf 
water.) 

8047 -Treatment of a Scarborough Lily - 
How oan I prevent the Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur¬ 
purea) from produotog offsets ? Mins prnduoes these most 
persistently, and when about 4-inoh in diimeter these 
again produceoffwtf, though so small I want the parent 
bulb to tret large, so ss to have larger blooms. If possible. 
—Disapfoutid. 

[ You cannot prevent the parent bulb oj this Lily pro¬ 
ducing offsets, and it is a good thing that if does do so so 
freely as if shows it is in vigorous health. Continue to 
remove the bulblcts from the parent plant when large 
enough to handle, and give it good treatment, and it will 
surely increase in size tn due course .] 


BEES. 

2901. —Gandy for bees —The following 
recipe for making oandy for winter feeding la 
from the “ British Bee-keeper’s Guidebook ” ; 
41 Into a tin saucepan pat aboat three-quarters 
of a pint ef water Let this boil, and gradually 
stir In 6 lb. of white lamp sagar. Keep it boil¬ 
ing, and fttir to prevent burning. To teat when 
it 1* done, dip your finger into cold water, then, 
into the boiling sugar, and baok again into the 
water; if properly done it will be orisp and 
brittle; or, if yon are afraid of burning yonr 
finger, drop a little on a plate, and if it sets 
hard on coolies; it la done enough. If, how¬ 
ever, it is ■till sticky and soft, it must be 
boiled a little longer. When it la ready take it 
off the fire and atir it until it begins to set. 
Mr. Cheshire reoommends ua to plaoe paper 
into aanoera and pour the oandy out into these. 
In half an hoar it will be hard and ready for 
use. If it is not boiled enough it will be soft 
and stioky in warm weather, and If burnt no 
amount of boiling will make it set hard. Burnt 
sugar is Injurious to bees, if fed in cold weather. 11 

2902. —Food for bees.—For proper mode of proper, 
log oeody-oeke, see reply 290L The best wey to supply 
It to the bees is to plaoe 1 1 on the tops of the bee-frames, 
order the quilt. Here the bass all consume it as fast as 
they need It. dare most be taken to oover updoes and 
warm.—S. 8. G. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND PBUIT& 

Warning plants.—JVrsoiu who wish plants to to 

_ steed should send good specimens properly packed. By 

good specimens we mean a compute moot of (he plant with 
flowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any ^characteristic by 
which if may to accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and Owes 
only when good specimens are tent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florid* flowers, as Bom, Fuototof, 
Geraniums, Axueae, as these oan only be correttiy named by 
a specialist who hoe (he means ofoomparieon at hand, 

* Any communications respecting plants orfruit sentto 
name should always accompany the parcel, w hich should be 
addressed to the Kmroa qf Qaidsmuis IuusnuiD, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.Ch 
Names of plants. — Stonehousc .— 1, Apparently a 
Maranta, but speotmen insufficient; 2, Begonia ansinata; 
8, Flttonla argyroneura; 4, Flttonla PearosL 


Naming fruit.— Readers who desire cur help in 
naming fruit wiU kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages qf odour and size qf the samelnnd 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
he named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We oan only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time , and these only when the above condition is observed . 

Names of fruits.— Perntea.— Grape, Groa Guil- 

lawma or Barbarois* - H. B J. —Apple, Oourt Pendu 

Plat; Pear, Ganeel’s Bjrgamotte.- James Cross.— 

App’es : 1, King of the Pippins; 2, New Hewthorndon; 
8 , Tibbltt’s Pear main. 

Catalogues received; — Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. Ohr Lorens, 100,108, John-stre*t Eifurt, Geimany. 
—Wholesale Price Current of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
and Bulbs, Ac Write. Nash and Co . 79, Southwark- 


to win commences, ana we eariAvnp-wp yroany ■ »/«* 

_ them. The bulbs should only be barely covered , street, London, 8.E —^cgetalJe and Flower Ssed^do. 

Jpfth fhe toih in the first platf) ,J| n I F. sod A jDlokson aed Sons, Up on Nurteries, Chester. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

LAYING QUALITIES OF FOWLS, 

Much has of late been written about the 
laying qualities of different breeds of poultry, 
first one variety and then another being written 
np as superior to all others. This, to amateurs 
about starting with a pure breed, and desirioua 
of scouring the beet layers, is often very mis¬ 
leading. It ahould be borne in mind that there 
are good and bad layers of every breed, and that 
the writers praising this or that variety are 
evidently the lnoky ones possessing superior 
layer* of the breed of which they write. Taken 
in the aggregate, the laying qualities of 
different breeds differ greatly. 8ome breeds 
are notoriously bad layers, yet now and again I 
read aooounta of exoellent results obtained from 
birds of these breeds. 

These acoounta often Induce beginners to start 
with birds of these breeds, and in nine oases out 
of ten they seonre most inferior layers; this 
generally results in their giving np poultry- 
keeping in disgust I have kept nearly every 
breed of poultry, and find the breeds at present 
moat to be depended on for laying purposes to 
be of the non-sitters—Andalusians, Minorca*, 
and Leghorns, and of the sitting varieties, Ply¬ 
mouth Rooks, Langahans, Wyandotte*, and 
Light Brahmas. It is becoming, however 
more and more diffioult to get a good laying 
■train of this last-named breed, bnt they are 
not yet extinct I have lately seen White Dork¬ 
ings highly spoken of as layers, yet, although 
[ have frequently offered £1 each for good 
layers of this variety, I have never been able 
to secure a single bird which gave satisfaction. 
At present, too little attention is paid to laying 
qualities, most poultry-keepers either breeding 
from their birds indiscriminately, or preferring 
to go in for the 11 fancy.” 

Those desirous of securing a first-rate laying 
■train should endeavour to find which are their 
best layers, and should breed from them only. 
My plan is to seleot daring the depth ef winter, 
when only the best are laying, suoh hens as I 
fancy are superior layers, giving preference to 
those which lay through their moult These 
are penned, and a strict account kept of all eggs 
laid by each individual hen. A Langshan, 
Minorca Brahma, and Hamburgh may be kept 
in the same pen, as these breeds lay eggs dif¬ 
ferent in size, shape, or oolour. Any birds 
whioh fail to lay sufficiently well must bs at 
once removed, and replaced by others. A couple 
of months is a sufficient time in whloh to ascer¬ 
tain whioh are the beat layers. By the above 
plan a very superior laying strain may be 
established in a few years. Given a good range, 
proper housing, and a liberal diet, birds of the 
non-sitting varieties should average over 200 
eiifft in twelve months, and litters aboat 180. 

^ Simon Hunts** 

Yorkshire Poultry Farm, Bedale, 

Original from 
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A poultry balance-sheet. —It may in¬ 
terest some of the readers of Gardening to 
have my poultry balance-sheet fer the year end¬ 
ing the 31st of last October. I began the year 
with a oookerel, 6 old hens, 6 pullets, and a few 
bantams. 1 have now reduced the old hens to 1, 
and have 7 April-hatched pullets just beginning 
to lay to replace them. The only item I need 
remark on is that of 4». 6d. credited for manure. 
I have this year bought a lead less stable 
manure for the garden and have oredited the 
poultry with the amount so saved; its real value 
is, doubtless, much more. Receipts: 1,398 eggs, 
£5 Is. 7d.; birds killed, 7s. 9d. ; manure, 
4s. 6d.; stock, October 31st, 1887, £2 10s. 3d. ; 
total, £8 4s. Id, Payments: Stock, November 
1st, 1886, £2 2s.; corn, meal, &c., £3 12c. 9Jd.; 
sundries, 3s. 2d.; balance (profits), £2 6s. l£d. 
total, £8 4s. Id.—E. H. W. 

QUERIES. 

3048. — White long-haired rabbite.— My white 
long-haired rabbits hare their ooats completely matted 
down. Is it beet to leave them alone, or would It do to 
clip them ?—0. D. 

3049. — Bearing young turkeys. - Will anyone 
kindly tell me the beet way to bring up young turkeys 
frcm the moment they are hatched! I lost so many last 
year, and was told it was because I lived near the sea. Is 
the Irish climate against them ?—Cis. 

8050.— Plymouth Book fowls.— Ie it usual lor Ply* 
mouth Bock fowls to be savage ? I have a young cook of 
this breed, about 18 months old, and three pullets just 
commencing to lay. The oock puts up all his neck leathers 
directly 1 go near him, and frequently flies at me, and 
yesteiday one of,the hens began to do the eame. AH three 
pullets lay different coloured eggs, one or earn colour, one 
brown, with tiny red spots all over, and the other biown 
with liny white spots. They have no feathers on their 
legs; the combs of two inoline to the left and the other to 
the right That of the cook is straight and stiff. They are 
all single. Would it be a good plan to set a sitting at 
onoe, and should I use tbeir own eggs, or get a sitting 
elsewhere ?—A. T., Bideford. 

8061. — Unhealthy Hondan fowl.— A valuable 
Hondan hen of mine, one year old, has something the 
matter with her. Her comb is red, eyes bright, and she is 
apparently healthy in every way, eating well; but when 
•he tries to walk she staggers and sits down. I have kept 
her in a warm ooop, and given her a teaspoonful of oastor- 
oil, but she gets no better nor worse. Can anythlrg be 
done! She is of a valuable breed, and a great beauty. 
My poultry have always had an unlimited Grass run, and 
Ate fed on meal. Maize, Potatoes, dso.—G aathlakd. 

REPLIES. 

2906. —Pallets losing their feathers. 
—Possibly your birds lack an abundance of 
green food, are over-stimulated, or are troubled 
with inseots. Carefully examine them on this 
point, and if not peifeotly clean put into a per¬ 
forated box (an old emery-powder box will do) 
seme sulphur, and firmly holding the bird by 
its legs, head downwards, shake in amongst 
the feathers seme of the sulphur, giving the 
bird a gentle shake, so as to get it down amongst 
the fluff and under the wings. Do not put on too 
muohat a time, or it will burn them ; but repeat 
the dose every week till they are rid of the pests. 
It la better to do it at night, as the bird is not so 
liable at once to shake herself as after her bath. 
Fowls rarely disoard a dust bath if it is of dry 
earth, and, if possible, placed where the ann can 
ahine upon It. I am myself a breeder of light 
Brahmas, and my birds have aooess at their will 
to pens facing south, filled with Moss-litter, 
mixed freely with sulphur; and they can be 
seen when the sun is shining a dozen at the 
time enjoying their dust bath, and their growth 
and plumage is moat beantlfnl and the admira¬ 
tion of everyone; but it must be remembered 
that Brahmas will graze like sheep, and unless 
they have the run of plenty of Grass they 
should be supplied with plenty of Cabbage 
leaves. I watch my birds, and allow them as 
far as possible to follow the instinots of their 
nature, not over-feeding them. Their perfeot 
health and beauty speaks for itself.— Cbow- 
bobough. 

-I am inclined to think 44 Fred’s ” feeding 

is at fault. Does he use too mnoh soft food, or 
food containing little husk, suoh as Dari, Indian 
Oorn, or soaked bread? If so, a ohange te 
Barley, Buckwheat, and sharps, with Barley- 
meal, may prodaoe a change. He should also 
give a little snlphnr in the soft food, as he pro¬ 
poses, and mix some with the dost bath. I am, 
of coarse, supposing the birds are not moulting. 
Lice may be kept down by constant oleanliness, 
and well whitewashing the fowl-honse from time 
to time.— Doulting. 

2907. —Point* of Minorca fowls — 
H ving made the breeding of Btaok Minoroas 
my hobby for seme^years, perhaps I may be 
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allowed to answer a 44 Jersey man’s ” query. The 
oookerel he mentions should approach as nearly 
as possible to the standard appended. The white 
showing in the faoe Is a fatal defect, and one 
whioh will increase with age. If 41 Jersey - 
man” wishes to breed exhibition Minoroas he 
must discard ruthlessly all birds showing the 
least suspicion of white in the faoe, choosing 
rather blrde with the true gypsy red faoe, with 
pure white, almond-shaped lobes, not too large, 
as I find that birds with very large lobee have a 
greater tendency to show white faces. With 
regard to the pullets, 41 Jerseyman” should pro¬ 
cure some good April hatched birds answering 
to the required standard, and when once 
obtained should seek, by careful selection, to 
improve his stock—taking care to obtain fresh 
blood yearly—as in-breeding, though resorted 
to at times to fix oert&ln points, is sure to result 
in loss of stamina.—J. W. Olabkb, Raunds . 

- I presume 44 A Jerseyman” aake only 

for the points of colour in Blaok Minoroas. 
They are as follows : Beak, dark-horn odour; 
eye, dark; oomb, faoe, and wattles, blood-red ; 
ear-lobe, pure white; plumage, glossy green- 
blaok, as lustrous as possible; legs, black or 
very dark-slate. Nothing oan be done to pre¬ 
vent the white spreading, and it is a fatal 
defect. The comb, ear-lobe, oolonr, and condi¬ 
tion are the points most looked after as far as 
the exhibition pen ie oonoerned, and no fowls 
should be bred from—whether cookerels or 
ullets—which are net nearly perfect, for 
lemishes are sure to oeme out in the ohickeni. 
—Doulting. 

2745.— Feeding* rabbits for ehowing. 
—Generally speaking, all the treatment neces¬ 
sary to bring fanoy rabbits into show oonditlon 
is to feed well and keep clean. The ohanoea 
then are that the animals will be in good 
health, and will, in oonsequenoe, look their best. 
Dry food is to be recommended rather than 
green, and before the rabbit is sent to the show 
it will do no harm to give it a brushing with a 
soft brash. Many Belgian hares reoelve no 
special preparation whatever, but are fed as 
the remainder of the stock, and when the day 
for sending off arrives, they are oarefully taken 
from their pens and placed in the box at onoe. 
44 Reader’sbest plan for ascertaining the 
proper markings is to visit some good show with 
a large classification, and oarefully examine the 
prize winners. Briefly described, the markings 
of the Belgian hare-rabbit should resemble 
those of the wild bare. They must be of a sandy 
tinge, and. when the sandy hairs have blaok 
tips, and the tipping is regular, the rabbit is very 
handsome. The ears should be marked with a 
blaok rim, The following is a quotation from 
a description of this breed written several 
years ago : 44 Colour: The whole of the specimen 
to be of a rioh, dark, sandy brown (not mettled), 
interspersed thickly with hairs of a light ohooo- 
late oolotur, giving It the appearance of 4 rippled ’ 
water, or wavy, and as though inverted with 
some sharp instrument. The ears with the 
dark rims commencing at the root of both ears 
on either side, and extending to the top of 
same.” The belly may be ef a white-tinged 
oast, but should not show any white while the 
animal is lying down. As regards silver-greys, 
if the fur of a full-grown rabbit be blown 
gently, the gronnd-ooleur will be found to be 
a sort of bine-brown. These hairs are short, and 
are not much seen upon the surface. The next 
layer of for is slate-ooleur. This appears 
on the outside more than the blue, and forms 
one of the features of shading. Upon the third 
course of fur depends, in a great measure, the 
shading of the rabbit and its value from a 
fanoier point of view. The oolonr may be 
either blaok, white, or dark. 44 There are 
several mediums of shade. What is generally 
oalled the dark shade Is where the hairs in the 
outer ooat are not all of one colour, bat vary 
somewhat, some being blaok and others dark- 
blue, with an oooasional light-coloured one. 
When this last oolonr consists of white hairs 
with black tips, the resalt is that there is a 
silvery appearance, and with a rabbit in health 
and condition the effect is exceedingly fine.” 
As to lops, length, width, and carriage of ears, 
reoeive about one-half the points; but a ohange 
has taken place of late years in judging 
these rabbits Formerly the ears were con¬ 
sidered to be everything; now a long-eared 
rabbit is not perfection unless it has ether 


qualities te reoommend it—vis., odour, make 
and shape, eye, general oonditlon, and weight 
The oolonr may be blaok, grey, blue, fawn, 
sooty fawn, er yellow amongst the self oolonrt; 
the broken oolonrs include either of the lore- 
going with the addition of white; a tortoise¬ 
shell is a mixture of fawn, blaok, and white 
The great feature in a good self-oelour is fatten 
sity of shade, and freedom from white heirs. 
The subjeot is too large a one to prooeed with 
it further. What I have already said will sirs 
44 Reader” some little Idea what he wished te 
know.—D oulting, 

2751.— Young rabbits dying. —Is a 
44 Constant Reader ” satisfied that hts rabbits 
are descended from strong healthy itook? 
Large numbers of young rabbits die every year 
from ailments whioh they have Inherited from 
their parents. Again, were the doe and her young 
kept in clean, well-ventilated hutohes? The 
presenoe of the blood I oannot aooount for. As 
regards the hair falling off, sprinkle flowers of 
sulphur three or four times daily over the 
affected parts. Also give the rabbits a little 
green food, and a frequent ran in a oomfortaUe 
shed. I should not feed wholly on Barley- 
meal in the morning, but should give a ohange 
to Oat-meal, or Barley-meal and sharps. A little 
sweet hay may be given at midday, alio a 
Swede occasionally instead of the Carrots.— 
Doulting. 

2995.— Management of pet rabbits. 
—It Is far better for 44 A. M. G. G.” to keep 
his rabbits in hutohes, if he has net got a shed 
or outhouse whioh he oan spare them. Any 
suoh shed should be well roofed in, in order that 
no rain oould reach the inmateo, and if the floor 
is flagged or tiled, they should certainly have 
plenty of straw or hay to ran about on, and not 
cold stone. If kept out-of-door in hutches the 
same should be well painted without and lime- 
washed within, and a southern or western aspeot 
would be preferable. Nothing is better than 
Oat-straw for bedding. For green food perhaps 
Cabbage, Celery, Carrot, Beet, and Grass an 
best at this time of year. Oats, Bran, hay, 
and Clover are the best of dry foods; asd 
middlings, or Barley-meal, may be given twlos 
a-week. Water, or milk and water, occas ion a lly 
is good for them, or when green food is scans. 
Sait is not good for them. If any rabbits have 
sourf they must be separated from the rest, as 
it is moot infeotious. Give a liberal allowance 
of green food and water more frequently; alia 
put a little flowers of sulphur In the middlings. 
All the scurf should be removed with warm 
water. -Himalayan. 

2403.— Hemlock poison for rabbits — 
In Gabdbning, Deoember 3rd, page 542, 
44 M. A. W.,’* answering 44 O. D. A.” on tie 
44 feeding of rabbits,” says Hemlock is poison 
for them. I have heard lota of people say the 
same thing. Now, this is quite a wrong Idea, 
as I oan show. My father kept a large number 
of rabbits in Derbyshire when I was a boy, and 
used to send ns lads to gather Hemlock for 
them, whioh he gave them in large quantities, 
and they used to do well upon it. I myself 
have, sinoe I oame to live In a town, kept a 
great many rabbite, and have given them no 
other kind of green stuff for weeks together, 
and never had any ill oome to them through it— 
quite the reverse. I also found that they would 
not get 44 pot belly ” so qniok as on any other 
green food I gave them. After getting the Hem- 
look, I kept it two days exposed to a dry atmos¬ 
phere, turning it over two or three times a-day. 
—Leicester. 

2747.— Decoy for rabbits.—I have not 
the number of Gabdbning te whioh 44 Amble- 
aide ” refers at hand, and 1 oannot for tho 
moment remember the advice I gave in the 
reply whioh he alludes to. My idea of a deooy 
for trapping rabbits is a very simple one. It b 
to construct a small enclosure of wire netting, 
or other material, within easy distance of the 
head-quarters of the rabbit-burrows. One or 
two holes should be left in the netting for the 
rabbits to enter or leave at will, and some in¬ 
ducement should be held out to the rabbits to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the en¬ 
closure. This may be done by layings Carrot 
or two between the burrows and the enclosure, 
and placing a larger quantity inside. In a few 
days the rabbits will feel at home and willdo their 
beat te get Inside. Then a kind of trap should 
I be constructed whioh will allow them to ontor 
ungiraT frer 
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bat not to get back again. A small door, about 
6 inohes square, hung in such a way that it oannot 
■top up the opening entirely will be sufficient. If 
some Carrots, Turnips, Lettuce, and the like 
are scattered freely, “ Ambleaido ” will be cer¬ 
tain of getting many rabbits in a place where 
they cannot run away from him, and he may be 
left to take the next step himself.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

3052.—Making bird-lime.—Would someone be so 
good as to give me a reoeiptfor making bird-lime ?—F. P. 

3053 —Canaries dying.— Clan anyone kindly tell 
me the reason of my canaries dying? I have lost six in 
three months, all of them about a year old. They all for 
two or three days, broathe hard, the feathois are rutiled, 
and then they fall dead. They are kept in my sitting- 
room, are fed well, and given dean water dally, and kept 
perfectly clean.—E. A. B. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

8700 .— Hard bacon.—I am of opinion that fine sharps 
alone would not be forcing enough to fatten pigs very 
rapidly. Barloy-meal would be much more fattening, and 
will make meat of the choicest quality. The only special 
feeding required during the Use fortnight or three weekB 
< f fattening is to avoid the use of foods like Bean-meal or 
Pea-meal - Falcokrridqs. 

Making buns for breakfast.— RubJJ lb. of beef. 
dripplDg into 2 lb. of flour and £ lb. of oatmeal. Set 
a sponge as for bread with }d. worth of German yeast. 
When risen odd 3 oz. en<ar, \ lb. Currants, and enough 
warm milk to mako a stiff dough. When well risen divide 
Into small drop-cakes and lightly brown Id brisk oven.— 
Red 8AND8TON*. 

2903.-Curing bacon.— Allow the baoon 
to lay all night (sword side upwards) after out- 
tlng up. For a 20 stone pig allow 1 lb. of 
saltpetre, 1& lb. of raw sugar. Rub the 
bacon well on the sword side with dry salt 
until it moistens ; turn it over and draw the 
veins out from the shoulders and hams, fill up 
the crevioes with saltpetre, and cover with dry 
salt, then put a little sugar on and a little salt¬ 
petre : put on more salt and the remainder of 
the saltpetre ; allow It to lay from three to four 
weeks. I have cared bacon both on stone and 
wooden tables and have found both to answer 
the same purpose.—J. H. P. 

2905.— Curing rabbit skins.— I oan tell 
“ Alex. Pollock ” the way I have onred some 
dozens of rabbit skins for mats, &o. I simply 
washed the skin with soft soap and water, if 
dirty, and well rinsed it; then stretohed it out 
on a board, or in summer on a sunny wall, pat 
a nail in each leg, another at the tail, one or 
two on eaoh side between the fore and hind 
legs, then scraped off every bit of fat or flesh, 
and then left it to dry thoroughly. My wife 
being rather tasty lines them and pats a little 
fine-powdered camphor between the lining and 
the skin, and a little oommon scent of some sort 
or other on the hair, and they do very nicely. She 
has some skins that I dried fonr or five years 
ago, and the hair is as firm on them now as 
when on the rabbit's baok.— Belgian Hake. 

Celery for rheumatiem.— There is no 
definite limit to the quantity of Celery that 
should be taken in severe oases of rheumatism 
or gout. Too much cannot be taken while it is 
digested. The cause of rheumatism and gout is 
a deficiency of alkalies in the blood and excess 
of fibrin, both caused by flesh eating, and con¬ 
sequently a deficiency of oxygen in the blood. 
The whole evil is certainly and completely 
remedied by ceasing to eat flesh at all, and eating 
instead fruit and vegetables. Bat Celery, of all 
vegetables, does the work required more effec¬ 
tually and rapidly, cooked and eaten instead of 
meat by boiling in milk. Another way : Boil 
whole sticks cf Celery. When soft take them 
out, cat lengthwise in slices, and dip in batter, 
then fry in olive-oil. It may be eaten raw, aB 
long as digestible, as well. In severe cases of 
rheumatism it is to be drank as well as eaten—i.e., 
the water Celery is boiled in, as above, is to be 
drunk. Or a stick a day, boiled down until all 
is absorbed, except a little atringiness ; remove 
it, add the jaice of one Lemon, and drink it. 
Such a thorough plan of eating and drinking 
Celery will remove rheumatism or gout in a 
month or two. Of course, no flesh should be 
eaten or alcohol drunk. This remedy is certain— 
indeed, infallible—if attended to as above.— 
W. G. Ward. 

Preserved Cherries. — Use Morello 
Cherries for preserving ; sweet Cherries are of 
little value for this purpose. Wash and stem 
the fruit, and allow a pound of sugar for every 
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pound of fruit. To each pound of sugar add a 
teaoupful of clear oold water ; put the syrup in 
the preserving-pan, and to every three pounds of 
sugar add the white of an egg, slightly beaten. 
This egg should be added when the sugar is just 
melted, before the syrup gets hot. Let the 
syrup boil rapidly for fifteen minutes, skimming 
carefully. Put in the Cherries, cooking a few at 
a time, and fill the jars with them as fast as 
they are cooked. When all are done, skim the 
syrup and strain it over the Cherries in the jars, 
filling eaoh. Let the jars stand with the covers 
off in a cool place till they are cold—it may be 
for twenty-four hours. Then put on the covers 
and make all air-tight. 

Green-Pea-eoup. — Vegetable soups are 
not in high favour. There is about them too 
much sweet simplicity, and too little of the 
fiery flavour of animal flesh, the which find 
most admirers. And yet there can be little 
doubt bat that in our vegetable kingdom, and 
especially in the False family, we have the 
basis of delicious soups that are not merely 
nutritions, but are pnre and healthful. Of all 
these elements, Green Peas seem to present the 
best and most enjoyable, and yet, with the 
basis or chief element for the making of soup 
with ns in abundance daring the summer season, 
myriads have never tasted that delicacy. It 
may be that we do not care for sonps in warm 
weather; but then sonps need not be partaken 
of boiling hot. English people are so fond of 
being in hot water in everything that they can¬ 
not partake of Tea, Coffee, or soups, or many 
other liquids and solids, unless presented to 
them boiling hot. For that reason we convert 
oar already over-heated bodies into furnaces, 
and also for it we, in other cases, refuse to 
partake of what Nature has so bountifully 
supplied ns with, because it is the wrong season 
of the year. When we begin a meal with boil¬ 
ing soap, and wind it up with an ioe, we have 
little reason for cavilling at Nature because she 
gives ns Green Peas for soup in summer 
rather than in winter. Last summer, when 
suffering from severe sickness, and broken 
down by the heat, with appetite gone, and 
stomach disorganised, I had presented to 
me a little of Green-Pea-soup, made with¬ 
out meat, and flavoured simply with a few 
condiments and a piece of butter. I realised for 
the moment the meaning of the word nectar, for 
it was supremely delicious and refreshing. Beyond 
medicines, it soon began to give tone to the 
stomach, and in a few days all was well, j 
did not tire of it either—indeed, I can hardly 
imagine anyone tiring of such a delicacy, for, 
apart from the enjoyment of the palate, the Peas 
emit such a delightful aroma that the sense of 
smell seemed quickened and satisfied also. An¬ 
other boon is that very few Peas are needful for 
the making of a dish of soup. Still farther, how 
helpful is it in utilising those waste pods, the 
which, found too old for the ordinary dinner- 
table, becanse the Peas are rather mealy, are 
yet just the very thing for soup-making, because 
they should be boiled literally out of their skins: 
and these latter, strained off, leave but a thick 
mealy liquid, to which add a pinch of salt, 
pepper, and a piece of butter, and one of the 
cheapest, most healthful and epjoyable of all 
soups is presented. The big Peas of the day 
seem specially suited for soup-making, as nimble 
fingers might even remove the skins at the first, 
and thus save the waste incidental to straining. 
In any case, whilst too large, as a rule, for 
ordinary consumption at the table, they are 
first-rate for soup-making purposes. It would 
be a great boon if we could secure for winter 
use in this way green-shelled Peas just as we 
find them when a little mealy in Jnly. Such a 
thing should not be difficult. Certainly Green- 
Pea-soup ought to be one of the most popular 
of liquia foods in the kingdom.—A. D. 

Mead easily made- — Mead is easily 
made according to this recipe : Pour two quarts 
of boiling water upon four pounds and a-half of 
sugar ; add one pint of treacle and four ounces 
of tartaric acid. BoU together for a few minntes, 
and, when cold, add one ounce of essence of 
sassafras. Bottle, cork tightly, and keep it in a 
cold place. Take one-third of a glass of the 
mead ; make the glass nearly full with water ; 
add a quarter of a tea-spoonful of carbonate of 
soda ; stir and drink while it effervesces. 

A good talad- — I think I discovered 
something new in the way of salads last anmmer, 
and, if not new, something very agreeable. 


It occurred to me that oold baked Tomatoes 
and cold Vegetable Marrows would go very well 
together. I accordingly tried, and mixed good, 
cold, baked Tomatoes, not too much done, 
with the skins off, and some good-sized Vege¬ 
table Marrows, adding some Tarragon vinegar. 
The result was a peculiar and most delicious 
Balad. Garnished with some of the trifling 
vegetable accompaniments which a good maker 
of salads knows how to use, it might be im¬ 
proved ; bat I coaid desire nothing more deli¬ 
cious in the way of a salad daring the warm 
days of summer and early autumn.—V. 

To make a [rich plum cake —Take 
£ lb. butter and $ lb. white sifted sugar. Beat 
these with the hand well together to a oream ; 
add 4 eggs, one at a time, and well beat each 
one, with the batter and sugar. Lightly mix 
in 1 lb. flonr, to whioh has previously been added 
1 teaspoonful baking powder. Then lightly 
mix with the whole 1 lb. Sultana Raisins, and 
bake at onoe thoroughly —Old Subscriber, 
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12 by 9 " " 

12 by 10 
14 by 10 
14 by 12 
12 by 12 


or 220 squares, 9i by 
or 170 squares.9 by 71, or 11. 
squares, 10 by 8. for 9s. 6d. 
Glass out to any size at the 
above proportionate prioer. 
Carriage paid for all orders 
over £3. All glass Is cut 


9s. 64.- „ 13s. Od. 

10s. 6J. — „ 14s. 64. 

12s. 0d.- „ 18s. Od. 

17s. 64. - „ 24s. Od. 

_. _ .. 12s. Od.- „ 18s. Od. 

18 by 13 „ 21s. Od. - „ 31s. Od. 

20 by 12 ., 24s. Od. . „ S5s. Od. — — p— - 

and packed in own warehouse, and put direct on rail in sound 

condition. Best Linseed Oil Putty, Id. per lb Paints, 
ready mixed for use, In tins of 1 lb to 14 lb., at 5d per lb. 
Special quotations given for large quantities 
J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
31 (l»te 14), Moor-lane, Cripplegate, loaaon, E.O. 

Origins from 
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KEEP OUT THE FROST. 

Wright & Butler’s 

PRIZE MEDAL PORTABLE 

OIL STOVES. 

&LZ. ISBS. ALL PRICES 

' UFURM TEMPERATURE ^ 

«=-, ALWAYS MAINTAINED. 


For heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, Poultry-houses, to 
The best and cheapest meanB for keeping out frost, damp, to. 
Will bum without attention for at least21 hourg. Gives ofT no 
smoke or smell whatever. The plants are kept In perfect health 
by the use of this Stove. Send half-penny stamp for Cata¬ 
logue and Testimonials.—H. DARBY, 123, Oaledonian-rd., N. 


The most successful Agricultural Journal ever founded 
In England* 

Best medium for agricultural and 
household advertisements. 

Weekly One Penny, post free Three Half.pence. 
Monthly Parts Fivepence, post free Sevenpence. 

“Fan* and Home ” of Dee. 21 contains the f.Unmng 
Articles, Notes, Ac. 

ARABIA 

Carrots, maggots In 
Oomfrey, Prickly 
Potatoes, burnt soil for 
Ullage crops v. Swedes 
Seeds, manure for ycung 

BEES. 

Honey, extracting 

CATTLE. 

Cattle, dietary for 
Cows, grains tor 
Impaction of the oma>um; 

“ Fardel-bound,” tog sick 
Treatment of cows and the 
milk yield, good 
Wheat and Oat chaff for 
dairy cows 

DAIRT. 

Agricultural and Dairy 
Schools Gommitsion 
dairies, registering 
Milking, more about 
Milk tupply, our 

FRUIT. 

Birds and fruit buds 
Small fruit or Grass farm 

HOME. 

Bags or reticules, charming 
fancy 

Boar's head 
Bouquets 
Cake Plum 
Cheese, Lemon 
Christmas dinner, a 
Cross over, crochet 
Damp corners 
Dressing gowns, a chat 
about 

Fires and smoke, house¬ 
hold 

"Fresh Woods and Pas¬ 
tures New " 

Games for the young folks 
Grease from stovis, to re¬ 
move 

Hair, wash for the 
Hands, the caie of the 
L«mp wicks, obstinate 
Larding 

Mats. tissue-paper 
Muffins 

Mumps, home treatment of 
Omelette, savoury 
Porridge. Oatmeal for 
Paddings without eggs 
Ringworm, cure for 
8crap basket 
Hhortbread, Scotch 
"Snowdr p”and"Between 
Dead Lipi" 

Supper dishes, economical 
Tidy, a 

Wine, Parsnip 
Wine. Sloe 

Wo:k as rest, change of 

HORSES. 

Cart-horse, a roaring 
Farmers and veterinary sur¬ 
geons 

Foals, how to winter 
Horses and Yew-trees 
Mare, an ailing 
Rheumatic horse, a 
Welsh ponies 

Wound in hone, treatment 
of old 

LAW. 

Copyhold property 
Diseat ed meat, exposure of 
Ground game 
Hard case, a 
In some tax 
Manorial rights 
Mortgago question, a 
Mushroom-gathering nuis¬ 
ance, the 


JL* NOT INJURIOUS KXjMP 

WITH OR WITHOUT THE 

HOT-WATER ARRANGEMENT 

For heating the Greenhouse or Conservatory these 8toves 
are a marvel of utility They require no fixing and need 
attention but onoe or twice each day; can be trimmed and 
Lighted in five minutis, and with no more trouble than that 
required to trim and light an ordinary table lamp A build¬ 
ing measuring 23 by 15 feet can be heated in an efficient 
manner at » cost of one farthing per hour ABk your Iron¬ 
monger for Illustrated Catalogue, which gives all particulars 
concerning these etoves. When purchasing, insist upon hav¬ 
ing the genuine ariiole with brass label attached bearing out 

MANUFACTORY: BIRMINGHAM. 


LAW (Continued). 

Out-going tenant, ccmpen- 
Betion for 
Patent, infringing 
"Plentiful supply of good 
water.” a 

Poesessioo. right of 
Property-tax on mortgaged 
land 

Profile, income-tax on 

MANURES. 

Rones into manure 
making 

Moss litter as manure for 
clsy land 

MARKETS. 

MARKET GARDEN¬ 
ING. 

Celery for market, early 
Lettuce and RadiBh culture 

MISCELLANEOUS 
NOTES A REPLIES. 

Agriculture examinations 
in 

Agricultural returns of 
Gieat Britain 
Capital for farm of 100 
acres 

Corn trade, the 
Drains, economy in digging 
Uame. killing ground 
Harness, blacking 
Home-grown produce, 
making the most of 
Hunting coats, to clean 
scarlet 

Pigeons, shooting wood 
Ponds, making 
Robertson, death of Prof. 
Royal Agricultural So¬ 
ciety’s Journal, the 
Tithe question, key to the 
Veterinary surgeons 
Waterpioof capes, to make 
pliable 

PASTURE. 

Clay land for permanent 
pasture, cleaning 
Farmyard t>. chemical 
manures on pastures 
Moss on Grass land 
Pasture, improving 
Yorkshire pasture, improv¬ 
ing rough 

PIGS. 

Weight of pigs 
Wheat meal for pigs 

POULTRY 

Ohinese geese 
Eggs, the preservation of 
Eggs, brown 
Eggs, blood in 
Houdan and Plymouth 
Rock curoBB 

Incubators and sitting hens 
Orchard, seese in 
Plymouth Rock—Dorking 
crof s 

Poultry for laying purposes 
Poultry for Worcestershire 
Poultry-reariug business, a 
country 

Toultry-run, a disease- 
stricken 

Rearing chickens on 
boarded floor 

ROOTS. 

Carrot culture, preparing 


THE 

OONICAL BOILER 

Is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will burn any kina 
)f fuel, and oannot burn hollow. 
_ Sole Makers: 

NEWSUM, WOOD, A DYSON 

BEESTON-ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and testimonials cm application. 


Useful everywhere—in and outdoors. 

They lengthen or Bhorten telescopically by pulling 
a rope. 

They stow away In odd oorners. 

They pass through doorways and corridors. 
They are inexpensive, durable, light, strong and 
simple. 


J. H. HEATHMAN & CO., 

ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 

2, ENDELL STREET, LONC ACRE, LONDON. 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


From £4 5s. and upwards, 


Full particulars and Local Agent's address from 

JENKINS &. CO.. Rotherham, 


TUOPESPATENT HEAT RADIATORS 

THE ECLIPSE \ ’ 

lOM SO /- 


NO SMOKE, NO SMELL. GAS.OR OIL. 
|1 Lj5T 4 CIRCULARS FREE FOR ONE STAMP 
lOFHEATINC APPARATUS FOR AN Y PURPOSE 

f S'O CH? TOOPE & C? 

STEPNEY SQUARE,LONDON.E. \ 

HEATERr^B B u^n: 

attention once in 12 hours, costing Id. 

WALLER. 43. Arahin-- " 


SHEEP, 

Mutton for the London 
market 

Oats for theep 


WHh Dot-wate, pipu-K, Done,, 

-II. Healthy heat, no smell! 

--„ M. Price 18s. 8d. - J. 

___ mad, Brookley, 8.E. _ 

POUR-bushel sack cf best LEAF MOULD 

^ (pure Oak-leaf), carriage paid to Loudon for 3a. Gd — K 
VAN DKR MEERSOH, Queen's Nursery, Selhurst, B.E. 


Through all Newsagents, and from the Offioe' 
« ainptoustreet, Strand, Loudon, W C 

Digitized by CjOOQ« 


37, South- 





W/. 


An Ideal bortieultnrml newipaper. "—Canon Hoi.a, Gmnton " 7h* bwt pardea- 
lac paper ever published In Knglaod or luy other ooontry."—Prrn Hntu«. 
New York. “The Uahde* U the belt otsauiiod and molt interesting journal of in 
kind that fxiia.”—J. Linddi, Brunei*. “That eicelk-nl periodical, Tmi U.ibu 
Profeuor Own,, Britith Museum. “I, deoldedlj luporior to any of th. oUtt 
joumali of the nine kind.”—Caw u Mooee, Botanic t/ardrm, tig-lncy, N.S.HF. 
11 In praite of iti morit 1 think 1 could nr anything, bowerti strong. If 1 k hi kn 
U mj it rightly.U oeeet Maavocc, London, 

Weekly , 4 d. ; post fret, 4 \d. Monthly , 1*. 6 d, 

post free. Is. 9 d. 



Of Dec- 24th oontalns a Coloured Plate of 

IRIS PARADOX A, 

And the following Articles , Notes, and Illustrations .- 


Grapes and flowers to 
either 

Cold pits and frames 


Chrysanthemum*. 

Propagating 
Chrysanthemum notes 
Chry, authemum Lord 

Eversley 

Dwarf Chrysanthemums 
Treatment of cuttings 
Chrysanthemums from 

suckers 

Packing Grapes 

NOTES OF THK 
WEEK. 

Double Wistaria 
Lwlia albida 
Ficus Cannon! 

A newStrelitzia 
Crinum Hildobrandti 
Billbergia Worleya« a 
O.d double white Primula 
Jaeminum graclllimum 
Centropogon Lucy anus 
Iris Btylo* a 
Seedling Lapagerlas 
Platyclinis uucata 
Winter-flowering Iris 
Sobralia eesulis 
Christmas Roses 
Romney a Coulter! 

Pleroma macranthum 

BlickUng HaU, Norfolk 

STOVE AND GREEK - 
HOUSE. 

Double Chinese Primulas 
Acacia platyptera 
Blue Marguerite 
Manettia Dicolor 
Begonia Mdme. Henri 
Cache 

Forced bulbs and root* 
Fieeclas 

Dwarf Scabious in pots 
Camellia leaves dropping 
Valloia purpurea 
Tropseolums in winter 
Eucharis 

Centropogon Lucyanus 
Winter -flowerti g Begonias 
W ork in plant bouses 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Polyanthus-Narcissus 
An old Sussex tarnation 
Golden rayed Lily 
Wallflowers 
Spotted Mimuluses 
The Pansy 

Canary Inland Bellflower 
Varit gated Yucca 
Notes od hardy pl ints 
The Gladiolus in 1SS7 
Propagating Carnations 
Hyacinths in glasses 
Tlowrr gardening in 
Chicago parks 
Haworth's Narcissi 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Standard fruits 
Apple Curltail 
Apple Seek-no-farther 
Renovation of old Pear 
trees 

Apples and Pears for Hert¬ 
fordshire 
The best Pears 
Bnght-col cured Apples 

Blenheim Orarge 

Pear Winter Ntlis 
Fruits under glass 
Pear N»poieon 
Gi aps White Frontignan 


ORCHIDS. 


Odontogloasum nevadecse 
Maxiliaria punctata 
A new Ltblia 

Onoidium Rogers! and 0. 

varcoenro 

Orchios in flower at 
Chelsea 

A new hybrid Gattleya 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Kitchen garden notes 

TREES Ac SHRUBS. 

Broad-leaved Spindle Tree 
Cuoumber Tree 
Skimmia jsponica 
A good evergreen for towni 
A handsome Thorn 
Sweet Fern Bush 

GARDEN FLORA. 

Onocyclus Irlics 
Cleaning garden walls 


Ferns of Madeira 
Adiantum uneitenec 
Todea grandipinmila 
Leucostegla parvola 
Asplenium bulbiferum 

Death from fire aud waste bF 
insurance 

Marguerites diseased 


SOCIETIES A EXHI¬ 
BITIONS. 

Royal Horticultural 

Fuel for Baddie boiler 
Palm leaf wall pockets 
Iris Pavonia 
Yellow Picotees 
Names of plants 
Names of fruits 


PROPAGATING, 

Hardy shrubs 

ROSE GARDEN. 

Old garden Roses 
Striking Rotes from cut- 
tirgi 

Yellow Bankslan Rose 
New FreLch hybrid Rote 


WOODS * FORESTS 

Thinning ceedllcg plants 
tiona 

A monster raft 
Sedges for covert 
Mountain White Pine 
Timely thinning of trees 
Avenue lu bad condition 


THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each weei, 
4d. Monthly Part*, la. 6d.; poat free, Is. 9d. 

Through all Newsagents and from the Office,. 37, South- 
amptoa-fllgeet, Strand, W.O, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Apple oordons, menace* 

mentof.614 

Apples. keeping .. 614 

Amaryllis, treatment of 610 
Araucaria imbricate, 
moving an 690 

Ase'ea indioa from eeeda 
railing .. - - 610 

Bee Balm (Monarda 
didyma) M .. M 616 
Beea. ~ .610 

Begonlai. culture of 
tuberous 610 

Begonia tubers, dividing 609 
Birds, destructive .. 614 
Oeotut, the spineless 
Silvery .. - 617 

Carnations and Piootees, 
dove-aoentad .. . 616 

Obeatnut leaves as me* 
nnre .17 


Ohorosema varium 


Ohry santhemams, dwarf • 
ins.. .. .. 610 

Chrysanthemums, ear¬ 
wigs and .. 616 

Chrysanthemum in open 
borders, the .» . 616 

Chrysanthemums, man¬ 
agement of old.. .. 0C9 

Chrysanthemums, out¬ 
door m. ~ 617 

Cinerarias in oold 
frames .. ..617 

Clematises, early and 

late .6 IB 

Coleuses in winter .. 803 
Cox's Orange Pippin 
Apple for kitchen use.. 614 
Creeper for shade in a 
greenhouse .. .. 610 


13sr 

Oouoh Grass, destroying 
Cucumbers to fruit in 
February — 

Euoharis and Gardenias 
in a warm greenhouse, 

growing. 

Flowers, some good old- 
fashioned bolder 
Wruit garden 
Fruits, ripening and pre¬ 
serving . 

Fuchsias treated as 

annuals. 

Gladiolus not flowering 
Glasshouses, permanent 
shade for.. n _ 

Gloxinias, the culture of 
Grapes for amateurs, 
early „ „ 

Hyacinths in a frame .. 
Hcdge,plantiiig a garden 


DBX. 

Hot-water pipes, paint¬ 
ing.610 

6181 Household.. - ..699 

Irises, Spanish .. .. 616 

Ivy deoorations - .. 610 

Jerusalem Artichokes, 
planting.. ..118 

618 Kerris japonioa-a good 
6111 wall or pillar plant .. 690 
Laurel leaves. Injurious 617 
Lime on soils, induenoe 
of .. .. - .. 6i6 

„ Manure, decayed tan as 617 
616 I Muihtoom-bed on the 

top of a boiler.. .. 618 

MS I Mushroom beds, peat 

litter for.. - .. n9 

Mushroom growing .. 618 
614 Mushrooms, salt and 
607 | water for ~ .. *. 618 

Narcissus, early •. ..616 


Onddtum varieosum .- 608 
Orchards, renovation of 

old .61S 

Orchids, amateurs 1 .. «8 
Outdoor garden - ..611 

Palms (Ghamsedoreai), 
graoeful .. *.606 

Pancratium, treatment 
of a - .609 

Peach-tree becoming 
bare of branches 614 

Pear Winter Nells, prun¬ 
ing the ~ 614 

Peat Mom-Utter tor ma¬ 
nure - .. .. 616 

Plants, berried .. - 610 

Plants to flower In spring, 
hardy M 617 

Playgrounds tor chil¬ 
dren, public .. 619 

Poultry and rabbits .. 699 


Primulas, Chinese n 608 
Questions and answers 691 


Bose Aimes Vibert 
Boses in Lancashire _ 
Boses In pots .. M 
Rose, Marshal Kiel .. 
Borns on trees 
Boses pegged down 
Shrubs, forcing hardy . 
Shrubs for an exposed 
ohurchyard 

South wall, uses for .. 

Tea Roses, protecting .. _ 

Towngarden.workintbe S19 
Vegetable garden 613 

Wiulflowers in a green- 
bouse, double - . 009 

Weed, a tiresome garden 617 
Week's work, the coming 610 
Window plants in Bast 
London _ _ 617 


619 

690 

619 

690 

619 

619 

610 
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INDOORJPLANT& 

THE CULTURE OF GLOXINIAS. 

As the season for storting the bulbs of these 
exquisite flowering plants is now at hand 
a brief resumt of the principles of the successful 
culture of Gloxinias will probably be aooeptoble 
to many other readers of Gardsninq as well as 
"C. E. B.,” query No. 2836. 

To oommenoe with the treatment required to 
grow the plants from bulbs, oorms, or tubers, 
as they are almost indifferently termed, the 
time proper for removing the roots from their 
winter reating-plaoe Into a warmer atmosphere 
depends entirely upon the period at which they 
are required to be in flower. If the plants are 
wanted in bloom early—say, in Maroh or the 
early part of April—the tubers should be potted 
and placed in neat Immediately. A few more 
started towards the end of this month will 
keep np the suooession into May, while a 
farther batch brought In in Maroh will bloom 
during Jane and Joly. To induoe old bulbs (as 
distinguished from seedlings) to flower later than 
this, or at any time in the autumn, it is 
neoesiary to retard them as muoh as possible in 
the tpring by keeping the tubers in a oool plaoe 
until the month of May, or even longer for very 
late flowering, and thus prevent their starting 
into growth. It may be as well to state here 
that Gloxinia tubers are never safe in a tem¬ 
perature lower than about 45 degs.; for if at 
any time they are allowed to beoome thoroughly 
drilled, muoh less frozen, deoay frequently lets 
in and death ensues. It is far better to keep 
them a few degrees too high than too low ; for, 
even if the tubers shrivel a little, they speedily 
plump np if laid in moist fibre in a warm 
plaoe. 

When the time arrives for starting the tubers, 
they should first be potted singly in pets of 
about twioe the (internal) diameter of that of 
the bulbs; thougb very small tubers, such as 
those that were raised from seed sown late the 

g revious season, I usually plaoe rather thiokly in 
oxes to start, and pot them off singly when in 
growth. A light, porous mixture of about equal 
parti of loam, leaf-soil, sand, and either peat or 
Ooooa-nut fibre, is best to start them in. Drain 
well, only just cover the crown of the bulbs 
with soil or pore fibre, and press the soil mode¬ 
rately firm around the bnlbs. Now plunge the 
pots in a moist and steady bottom-heat of about 
70 degs., or they will start more slowly placed 
on a stage or shelf in any warm honse, snoh as 
a stove or vinery at work. Give very little 
water until the plants are getting fairly into 
growth, and screen them from hot sunshine. 
From the time that the young shoots are fairly 
above the soil, free and abundant light is an 
absolute necessity for Gloxinias to ensure the 
short and stock? growth, with properly solidi¬ 
fied tissues, that alone can remain in health and 
produce large and perfect flowers. 

As soon as the pots in whioh they were 
started are seen to be getting filled with roots, 
more room must be given. Make use of pots 
2 Inohes or 3 inches larger—from a 2£ inqhes or 
3 inohes to a 4-inoh pot; or from a 3$ Inohes or 
4 inohes to a 6 inoh size being good shifts. . For 
tills potting use a more loamy soil srd pot 
firmly. If I could get span; Ifcfjlhe 


"S.t: 


soription—t.e,, very fibrons and pretty well 
deeayed—I should make use of a oompost of 
three parts of this, two parts leaf-soil, and 
some sand, with a dash of soot and some arti¬ 
ficial fertiliser only; but as snoh loam is net 
always obtainable, equal parts of loam, peat, 
and leaf-soil, with the sand, Ac., would perhaps 
be a generally safer mixture. Water oarefully 
for a time after potting, and still screen from 
hot aun, maintaining a nice growing atmosphere 
of 65 degs. to 75 degs. or 80 degs., bat be sure 
to keep np the humidity or something will soon 
go wrong. Ventilate on fine days, bat not till 
tiie thermometer rises above 70 degs. If very 
large plants are wanted, another shift may be 
given when the pots are again full of roots, this 
time into ones from 8 inohes to 10 inohes in dia¬ 
meter ; bat this, of oonrse, will again defer the 
flowering, and few oare for snoh large examples as 
this. When the flower-bods are rising freely, 
and the pots fairly fall of roots, a dose of weak 
liqnld-mannre may be given onoe or twioe a-week 
with advantage. For this purpose soot-water is 
good, so is a decoction of sheep’*-manure, and a 
solution of sulphate of ammonia ; or all three 
may be need alternately with the best results, 
but in no case of more than a very moderate 
strength. Water should be freely given daring 
the whole period of growth, but allow the soil 
to beoome slightly ary occasionally so as to 
keep it sweet and the roots healthy. 

The greatest enemy of Gloxinias is thrips, and 
when onoe this pest gets fairly hold of a collec¬ 
tion it Is almost Impossible to get rid of it, and 
about the best thing to be done is to throw the 
whole away, and start with a fresh lot and s 
clean house. A dry atmosphere or starvation 
in any form will soon provoke an attack of 
thrips, se that ths best way to seonre clean 
plants is to keep np the humidity and en¬ 
courage a vigorous growth from first to last. 
Should, however, the insects make their ap- 
pearanoe, whioh will be known by patches of a 
brown scaly nature becoming visible here and 
there on the under-sides of the leaves, the 
house should be thoroughly fumigated with 
Tebaooo-paper, setting the plants on a shelf or 
somewhere so that the smoke will act upon 
them on all sides. Do not let the smoke be¬ 
oome very thiok, bnt keep it np for two or 
three hours, and repeat the dose twioe on alter¬ 
nate evenings. This will effeot a core if any¬ 
thing will. A shelf near the glass is a capital 
plaoe for Gloxinias, especially during the early 
part of the season, before the heats of summer 
set in. 

Plants for late-flowering that are not started 
till May or Jane need very little artificial heat, 
indeed, they may be grown well in ordinary 
seasons in a totally nnheated structure with 
oareful ventilation. The best plants I have 
ever seen were grown standing on inverted pots 
on a bed of moist Cocoa-fibre in a very light 
house. _______ C. R. 

3007.—Hyaointha in a frame.— If you 
leave your Hyacinths to oome on with only the 
assiatanoe of the natural temperature yon will 
be running no risk whatever. Not so if yen use 
the lamp to heat the frame, as the amount of 
air apace is so small that there is great danger 
of its getting over-heated whioh will spoil year 
plants. Yon will get mnch finer spikes of 
flowers if yen let the Hyaointha oome on with¬ 


out any extra warmth. Keep the frost out of 
the frame by external coverings if yon can, by 
plaoing on the glass mats, old carpets, or long, 
dry straw litter, and do not risk the use of the 
lamp. —Practical. 


CHOROZEMA VARIUM NANUM. 

2948.—Chorozemas are free-flowering plants, 
not difficult to manage. C varinm nannm is a 
olose, oompaot grower, with large Holly-like' 
■hoots and leaves, and is the most profuse 
bloomer of any of the species—that is, if the 
plants are treated as they require, by giving 
them plenty of light, with sufficient air, during 
the time they are making their growth In 
summer. Supposing that “E. Lplant has 
been grown under the conditions named, and is 
in a healthy state, it should now be covered 
with racemes of flower-bads on the points of the 
■hoots and prooeeding from the base of the 
leaves on the past season’s growth ; bnt, if the 
plant has been kept regularly through the autumn, 
and so far in the winter, in the temperature 
he mentions, from 50 degs. to 60 degs., it has 
been so muoh too warm that it is most likely te 
have continued growing in plaoe of maturing 
the young wood and Betting flower-buds. Choro- 
zsmas are greenhouse plants that should not 
have any fire-heat, except when the weather 
is snoh as to rednoe the temperature of 
the house in the night below 40 degs., 
whioh, with the exoeption of a few kinds, 
is the right heat to keep greenhouse plants at. 
As a matter of oonrse, no fire*heat is required 
daring the day in a honse devoted to greenhouse 
■took, unless when there is frost that would 
rednoe the heat below the figure named. 
Whatever rise takes plaoe in the day 
temperature should be through the effeoti of 
more warmth in the external air or by the sun 
coming on the glass. When the honse Is kept 
mnoh warmer than this many kinds of plants 
are kept continually growing in winter in plaoe 
of being, as they require, dormant, or all bnt 
so. For as then only slow movement in the 
flower bnds is going on the greater portion of 
greenhouse subjects take no harm if the ther¬ 
mometer does not fall to the freezing point; 
bnt to have them safe—especially In small 
houses, the temperature of whioh fluctuates 
mnch more quiokly than that of larger structures 
—It is best in doubtful weather te nee as mnoh 
fire as will prevent the heat falling mnoh 
below 40 degs. ; 45. degs. in the night is 
the highest temperature that even the warmest 
greenhouse plants should be kept at by the 
aid of fire-heat, using none in the day¬ 
time, unless the heat falls below this. 
Manure-water Is useless, and its application 
often injurious to hard wooded plants snob as 
Chorozemas, except in the spring and summer, 
when they are far a state of active growth. 
Stimulants ef this nature are only needed to 
give the requisite amount of vigour to the shoots 
on the presence of whioh, along with the growth 
being well matured in antnmn, depends the 
amount of bloom the plants are capable ef pro¬ 
ducing. In the oaso of plants ef this oharaoter 
that make their growth and inbsequently have 
a period of rest before flowering, ii the flowers 
are not present in an embryo state in antnmn, 
manure in any form will not; have the slightest 
effeot far oauafog them to bloom. Amateurs 
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who happen to have only one house naturally 
wish during winter to grow a variety of things 
that vary a good deal in the heat they require ; 
Hyacinths and other bulbs, with hardy shrubs, 
pot Roses, and various plants that are wanted 
to be in bloom with as little delay as possible ; 
in cat os of this kind a compromise in tempera¬ 
ture is attempted, through whioh some of the 
subj sots grown seldom escape without showing 
the effects of beiDg warmer than they like. 
Where a mixed lot of plants of the description 
named are being brought on in a house where 
ordinary greenhouse stock is grown the tem¬ 
perature should not be higher than I have 
mentioned—45 degs. in the night. I have been 
tempted to go a little into detail on the subject 
from a knowledge of the difficulty that amateurs 
often experience in attempting to grow plants 
together that require a considerable difference 
in temperature. Where this is done the safest 
course to follow is not to use too much heat 

T. B. 


GRACEFUL PALMS (CHAM.EDOREAS). 
If any one genus of Palms is more pleasing than 
another, it is this pinnate-leaved one, containing, 
as it does, several species that are amongst the 
most elegant in habit of the whole family. 
They can be grown to perfection in small pots, 
and in a moderately warm house, hence their 



Fig 1. The Necklace-flowered Chamaedorea 
(C. geononm-fornm). 


great value for ordinary room and dinner-table 
decoration as well as for grouping with flowering 
and other plants in the conservatory. Such 
speoies as C. glaucifolla will grow to a height 
of 9 feet or 10 feet in a 10-inch pot. Chamm- 
doreas will grow freely in a mixture of turfy 
loam and a very little peat, with some sharp 
silver sand added. The pots should be well 
drained, as they like in their growing season an 
abundant supply of water, and at no season of 
the year should the roots ever be allowed to 
suffer in the least from drought. The following 
list comprises the most desirable kinds to 
grow:— 

C. elegans, an elegant straight-stemmed kind, 
with long pinnate, drooping leaves, handsome 
in either a small or large state. 

C Ernestl August!, a comparatively dwarf 
speoies, producing a head of handsome lobed, 
plaited leaves, and spikes of bright-orange 
scarlet fljwers. 


C. geonom.uformia, a dwarf growing, distlnc 
and most elegant kind, particularly when bea 
ing its graceful racemes of pale flowers, as 
shown in the illustration (Fig. 1). 

C. glaucifolla, a kind of great beauty, bearli 
a well-proportioned head of spreading, dee 
green leaves, which droop gracefully at the 
extremities. 

C. graminifolia, a beautiful species, with 
slender straight stem ; the leaves are pinna 
and droop in a plume-like manner. 

C. Hartwegl, a highly desirable, elegant kirn 
«(|t0roduo 


freely during the winter and spring graceful 
raoemes of orange-coloured flowers. 

C. Karwinskiana, a fine kind, growing from 
6 feet to 10 feet in height. It generally pro¬ 
duces four or five stems, eaoh crowned with 
five or six leaves from 2£ feet to over 3 feet 
long, which are divided into many lance-shaped, 
pointed divisions of a bright lively-green colour 
(Fig. 3). 

C. Sartori (Fig. 2), a very graceful kind, 
producing bright • red raoemes of flowerB. 
Generally it much resembles C. elegans. 

C. Wendlandl, an exquisitely beautiful spe¬ 
oies, with a straight, reed like stem, leaves 
long and pinnate; a good companion-plant to 
the well-known Cocos Weddelllana. B, 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

Oncidium Vabicosum. 

Somk of your readers, Mr. Editor, write to me 
saying—“You tell us all about your success, 
Matt., but you do not say anything about your 
failures ; you do not tell us if the ghosts of the 
murdered innooents haunt you : those poor 
plants which have succumbed to your cold 
treatment.” In answer to this, I can assure my 
readers that I have a clear conscience, and am 
not haunted by the sprites of my pet plants, or 
otherwise. And yet I have failures as well as 
success, and hope shortly to give you a year of 
my experience with Orchids as window plants. 
I have still the Oncidium cuoullatum in bloom 
previously referred to in Gabdkning, Nov. 12th, 
page 144; it has lost three of its flowers, but 
still there are nine remaining, as fresh as ever. 
I have also a spike open of the ohaste and 
beautiful Oncidium Phalseaopsis, and I thought 
to have bad the fine, Violet-scented O. tigrinum 
open by Christmas; but although I have given 
it the advantage of every bit of sunshine we 
have had, there has not been sufficient to bring 
it up to time. Leaving these, however, to form 
a portion of a future yarn, I will here devote a 
few words to a plant which I have seen very 
fine this autumn. I have known the speoies for 
a long time, but latterly it appears to have 
become plentiful, and reasonable in prioe, and 
is found to thrive best under quite cool treat¬ 
ment. To those of your correspondents who 
complained that I did not devote sufficient 
attention to gay-coloured kinds, I wish now to 
Introduce to their notice a plant that I have 
named the Golden Glory Oncidium (Oncidium 
varioosum); it is a veritable gem. The plant 
is dwarf in habit, the growths seldom exceeding 
9 inohes or a foot in height; the bulbs are 
about 4 inches high, when mature some¬ 
what corrugated or ribbed and deep-green. 
They bear on their summit a pair of strap¬ 
shaped, rather blunt, leaves, which are firm in 
texture and of the same deep-green as the bulbs, 
and they are very persistent, lasting for years 
upon the plant. In the beginning of autumn, 
when the growth is mature, the flower-spike 
rises from the base of the pseudo bulbs and 
grows up to 2 feet or 3 feet in height, according 
to the strength of the bulbs. This is more or 
less branched. If the plant is strong the 
paniole will be muoh branched, and will bear 
from fifty to eighty flowers, whioh are large and 
golden-yellow, forming one of the most brilliant 
objects I know, either for the present, or, 
indeed, any season of the year. This la no 
exaggeration, for yesterday I counted the 
flowers upon a good I v number of nlants whioh 
were growing in 4S sized and 32-sized pots. 
Several had fifty blooms, two had forty, two 
had seventy, several had eighty, and one 
glorious panicle bore as many as ninety-three 
flowers. The individual blooms are about 
lfc inohes aoross, the sepals and petals are 
small and not conspicuous, being pale-green in 
colour, transversely banded with dull-brown, 
the lip is large, showy, flat, and eared, wholly 
rich golden-yellow, saving the crest, whioh is 
more or less deeply suffused with chestnut- 
brown. It lasts several weeks in great 
beauty and Is a remarkably free-bloemer. The 
treatment of this plant is really of the very 
simplest, more skill baing required to grow a 
good specimen Pelargonium. The potting 
material should consist of about half and half 
rough peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss well 
mixed ; the drainage must be ample, made to 
fill three parts of the pot. Upon this place 
the soil, and elevate the base of the bulbs well 
above the soil, upon a oone-like mound, and 


press the soil down firmly. It enjoys a oopiooi 
supply of water when growing; and, &i the 
paniole of flowers sucoeed the growth, the 
supply must be continued, although, perhsps, 
in less quantity. As before remarked, the 
flowers last a very long time ; and if watchful 
oare be not exercised, it will impoverish the 
bulb, and thus the succeeding growth will be 
small—perhaps toe small to produce a flower 
spike —therefore, keep these plants fairly well 
supplied with water ; but, upon the least indi¬ 
cation of the bulb shrivelling, cut the flower- 
spike and place It in water, and if it is too large 
to be accommodated whole, then strip off the 
branches, and these will make elegant sprays 
for the embellishment of vases for the table or 
beudoir. The plant thrives in the same tex 
perature as the Odontogloesums, and it will bo 
the next addition to the oolleotion of windov 
Orchids grown by Matt. Brambli. 


Chinese Primulas. —These rank amongst 
the best of winter flowering plants, and they 
well deserve all that is frequently stated h 
their favour. Not only has there been a msrkod 
advance of late years in these Primulas gran 




ally, but we have also Improved in our method* 
of cultivating them. At one time it was tw 
fashion to sow as early as March or AprMJ* 
consequence of which was that either the sew 
lings were much neglected in their earlur 
stages, or the plants were grown to a great ito 
long before they were wanted, severaltr QW *° 
blooms perhaps having to be removed. -I* 3 ! 
result of such treatment was shabby plants ac 
shabby flowers. Now-a-days I sow quite t» 
months later—i.e., in May for the earliest, anc 
in June or early in July for plants to form 
succession. Then if grown steadily on in fra® 
or pits, and finally shifted into 5 inch or 6 to 
pots, they attain a good size by the present tin 
or quite as soon as they are wanted. Moreov. 
when there is no need to remove the cenn^ 
truas, this and the surrounding later trn_ 
gradually develop into a pyramid of bl • 
which the fine healthy foliage shows e 
advantage. Last season nearly the wn 
of my stock was raised early to July* . 
the bulk of the plants was flowered to 
pots. They received their final shut 
in October, and no orocks were P l ** a . 
the pots. During the early part of the win 
they stood on the front bed of a bouse m 
talned at an intermediate temperature.^ 
when transferred to t cooler house to *" u 
they were flowering grandly, surpassing a»7 
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the neighbourhood In mnoh larger pote. Chinese 
Primulas meat have a light position at all times, 
and warm greenhouse shelves suit them admir¬ 
ably. 11 mixed amoog a variety of other plants, 
they soon lose oolour, and In oold positions damp 
off badly. Oooaslenal supplies of liquid-manure 
stimulate growth and improve the oolour of the 
flowers. They are not muoh troubled by insect 
pests, but many plants are annually lost by 
disease In the form of oanker attacking the 
stems. The old idea as regards prevention was 
to keep the collars of the plants dear of the 
soil, and I have, when a bey, spent hours split¬ 
ting up stioks and propping up the long-legged 
youngsters; yet by this very plan of high potting 
we aotually invited the disease. The seedlings 
should be sank into the soil, so that the oollar 
rests olosely on the surfaoe; the stems will then 
emit roots freely into the surrounding soil and 
beoome a souroe of strength Instead of a sure 
source of disease.—W. 


FUCHSIAS TREATED AS ANNUALS. 

It may be stated with reference to my know¬ 
ledge of Faohsias that when I commenced 
gardening there were only fourteen distinot 
kinds in cultivation. They consisted of thirteen 
speoles introduced from Chill, Mexico, New 
Zealand, and Port Famine; the other was F. 
globosa, an English hybrid, whioh for many 
years was a great favourite. An Irish hybrid 
named F. reourvata made its appearanoe in 
1835. In 1837 that grand old speoles fulgens 
was introduoed, and when well grown, as I 
have had It upwards of forty years ago, it has 
a noble and imposing appearanoe. About this 
time came F. oylinaraoea, whioh was followed 
by F. oorymbiflora and serratifolia, and from 
that period was oommenoed the raising of really 
distinot varieties and sub-varieties. When 
we take a retrospective look at what has 
occurred In the way of Fuohsia raising during 
the last fifty years, we cannot be unmindful 
of the good work which our predecessors 
performed. Raisers of seedlings fifty years 
ago had to contend with many disadvantages 
unknown to modern praotitionere. It was at that 
time almost an Impossibility to raise even the 
Fuohsia and flower it in the same season; 
whereas now we can sow its seed, and by care¬ 
ful attention have young plants in bloom in a 
few months. One of my earliest seedlings, 
rabed in 1863, was named Lord of the Manor. 
It had flowers of large size, and was a free 
bloomer; but as the flowers aged they became 
somewhat coarse. Since then I have made It a 
praotioe to raise seedlings annually, the seed 
being saved from plants carefully hybridbed, 
so as to obtain, if possible, dbtlnot kinds, both 
in habit and flower. Proper attention paid in 
the way of crossing will sometimes bring about 
results of the most Interesting description. The 
bybridbt has certain points in view whioh he 
wishes to secure, and uses hb skill accordingly ; 
for instance, I obtained a double mauve Fuohsia 
seven years ago whioh has not yet been sur¬ 
passed, If, indeed, equalled. It was got by 
crossing the white variety with a purple- 
coloured sort. 

In saving Fuchsia seed oare must be taken to 
have it fully matured. Some dry the pulp of 
the berry and keep the seed in that way until 
It b required for sowing, but my praotioe has 
been to smash the berry on the palm of the 
hand and extricate the seeds by means of the 
point of mv knife. I then plaoed them upon 
white blotting-paper, and when dry they were 
put into small paokets, labelled, and placed in 
a box or seed-drawer until the time for sowing 
arrived. Some reoommend sowing in autumn, 
or as soon as the seed b gathered, but I 
see no advantage whatever in thus pro¬ 
longing, as it were, the season of growth; 
my praotioe, therefore, is to sow about the 
middb of February in pots, pans, or some¬ 
times well-drained shallow boxes. These are 
divided into little beds by means of slips of thin 
wood, and each bed b numbered, the numbers 
corresponding with those of notes relating to 
pedigree, Ac., as it b most interesting to know 
the souroe from whioh each sowing has boon 
obtained. In thb way one gets at the results in 
a definite form as to the various crossings or 
hybridbings that have been made. The seed b 
oovered slightly with fine mould, and the pots, 
pans, or boxes, as the case maybe, are plunged in 


A pleoe of glass b laid on the pot or box to pre¬ 
vent the sou from being in any way disturbed or 
becoming too mebt. Thb covering also assists in 
securing greater uniformity as regards the ger¬ 
mination of the seeds. The young seedlings will 
make their appearanoe in about three weeks from 
the time of sowing; when the seed-leaf has beoome 
fully developed the young plants are carefully 
prioked off, placing them round the sides of new 
pots, in eaoh of whioh a small pot b inverted, in 
order to secure c ffiolent drainage and also to form, 
as it were, a warm-air chamber. Nloely ad¬ 
justed, too, it prevents the ingress of worms, 
should there be any In the plunging material In 
which the pots are again plaoed. In the oourse 
of a few weeks the plants will be sufficiently 
grown to enable them to be potted singly in the 
smallest-sized pots. I use plenty of drainage 
and give a slight watering with tepid water, 
and return them to their original quarters. As 
the young plants begin to make growth they 
must have a corresponding amount of ventila¬ 
tion in order to ensure sturdy and robust 
growth. Shading must also be carefully at¬ 
tended to. As soon as the young roots reach 
the sides of the pots a shift should be given 
Into 4-Inch pots, and they should be set in some 
warm oorner of the greenhouse. Unremitting 
attention must be paid to shading and ventila¬ 
tion when the external atmosphere b genial. 
Give just water sufficient to mobten the ball 
of earth, and no more, repeating the same 
when required, but not before it b needed, as, 
should the young suooulent plants beoome 
waterlogged, it would at enoe arrest the 
healthy root aotlon. In short, no check of 
any description should be permitted to occur. 
Successive shiftings as the pots fill with roots 
must be made, but generally my plants show 
their bloom-buds when in 5-inoh pots— i 
about the middle or towards the end of June. 
As growth progresses the interest in the plants 
increases, and should anything very promising 
show itself, it b at once encouraged and given 
a shift Into a larger pot. I rarely stop the 
growth of any of my seedlings; suoh as are 
not deemed worthy of greenhouse culture 
are planted out In some partially shaded 
bed or border, where they continue to 
bloom until autumnal frosts set in. Should, 
however, any of them prove to be dbtlnot, 
they are scoured before they sustain any 
damage, otherwise they undergo the same 
ordeal as plants properly designated annuals. 
When the plants in pots have exhausted the 
soil in whioh they are grown, top-dressings or 
liquid-manure must be given them. When some 
of the artificial manures, now in use, are given, 
however beneficial they may be, they leave a 
crust-like deposit on the soil whioh in time be¬ 
comes unsightly, and, moreover, impedes root 
aeration; henoe it is a good praotioe to fre¬ 
quently stir and remove thb crusted outface and 
replace it with fresh soil. 

Fuohsias will grow in most ordinary soib, 
especially when turned out in the open ground, 
but for pot cultivation they flourish best in the 
decomposed top spit from a sheep pasture or 
good meadow, good dean leaf-mould, a small 
portion of cow-manure, thoroughly dec imposed 
and used in a dry oondition, a small portion of 
upland peat, and a liberal portion of silver 
sand. I prefer to mix my compost at the time 
when it b required for use, and I never silt it. 
It b simply broken up into proper oondition 
with a spade, using the finer portion for plants 
In a young state, and somewhat rougher as they 
increase in size. As the plants grow they re¬ 
quire support. Many of my plants, however, 
need but one oentral stake, to whioh the main 
stem b fastened, and thus treated they assume 
a pleasing and graceful form. G. F. 


2918.-Growing Bacharis and Gardenias in a 
warm greenhouse.—^These plants oan bo groom In a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 66 degs. In winter, and propor¬ 
tionately higher in summer, and with good treatment will 
flower fairly well; but they oertainly euooeed better with 
a higher winter temperature, say, 60 degs to 66 degs.— 
J. D. E. 

-Euoharb will remain in a healthy 

and growing condition in the temperature 
named (50 degs. to 55 degs.) with a fair 
supply of mobture; but unless they can be 
removed now and then to a house about 20 degs. 
warmer, to induce the produotion of bloom- 
spikes, the flowers will be few—indeed, only a 
spike now and then just in the height of summer 
can be expected. When well in bloom the 


plants are taken back to the Oooler house to rest 
for three or four months, preparatory to being 
again forced into flower. With judicious treat¬ 
ment and a limitation of alb Gardenias might 
be managed, but under inch circumstances 
would not flower until late in the season.— 
B. O. R. 

3014.— Treatment of a Pancratium. — 
You must keep your plant growing in a warm 
temperature; 60 degs. by night and 70 degs. by 
day will do through the winter. It may have 
more beat later on. I like to re-pot and take off 
any offsets as soon as the plants go out of 
flower, and then to grow them in a good heat 
for about six months, and then with giving them 
two months’ rest—and while resting keeping the 
soil rather dry than wet—they are sure to 
flower. The most important point in the 
management b to give them a good season of 
growth in a high temperature. If after that 
you plaoe them in less heat and reduoo the water 
at tne roots you may retard the blooming 
time for several weeks If you like.— Head 
Garden xb. 

3010.— Coleuses in ■winter.— When given 
the right sort of treatment these plants are 
nearly as bright In oolour during the winter as 
in summer. They require a temperature cf 
60 degs. at night and 70 degs. by day, and to 
stand on a shelf where they nearly touoh the 
glass. They must have rather small pets, and 
be very carefully watered. If the roots are 
kept too wet, the lower leaves will fall off, and 
the others remain a bad oolour. Coleuses should 
not be syringed either in winter or summer. If 
you wish to use the plants for household 
decoration you should take them Into a lower 
temperature for a day or two before they are 
wanted.— Practical. 

2696. — Dividing Begonia tubers- — 
“ Trinette” enquired if tuberous-rooted Begonias 
can be divided, and I see Mr. Holman, in 
Gardening, December 17th, page 567, in reply, 
has an unfavourable opinion of the plan, 
and I confess I was somewhat surprised to see 
he met with suoh bad luck in dividing hb bulbs, 
He states he lost 70 per oent of hb stook. The 
only reason I can assign for that b be must 
have potted the tubers immediately after outting 
them, so that the wounds had net time te form a 
new skin, thereby causing them te rot. I can, 
however, assure “ Trinette ” that Begonias may 
with the greatest safety be divided, as I have 
done It myself tear after year with the utmost 
suooess. I will here state the mode I practise. 
I always let the bulbs just make a start so that 
one may see the young eyes or shoots that are 
springing from the crown of the bulb, then 
divide them so as to have one shoot or mere to 
each part. I never make more than four 
divisions from one bulb; but the best plan b 
to only halve them, then, after so doing, I by 
them in some warm, airy plaoe for a few days, 
so that the out portion may get thoroughly dry 
and form a skin, as stated above. And when I 
pot them I always put some silver sand round 
the bulbs, and keep them fairly dry until they 
have made shoots 3 inches or 4 inches in length. 
After thb there b no fear of the bulbs taking 
any harm from having been divided.— Alfred 
Bishop. 

2959.— Management of old Chrysan¬ 
themums-— The praotioe you wbh te adopt 
for thb year’s Chrysanthemums b, I consider, 
the easiest and best way of obtaining flowers in 
quantity. You must out the plants down as 
soon as they have finished flowering, and stand 
them in the ooldest plaoe you have, and protect 
from frost until the month of April, when they 
should be shaken out of the old pots, and as 
muoh of the plant and soil removed as will enable 
them te be potted again into 6-ftnoh or 7-inch 
pots. After they are petted stand them out¬ 
side, and as soon as they are well establbhed 
out the young shoots over, and allow them to 

O on for a time, when the pbnts should be 
y shifted Into their flowering pots, and 
treated in the same manner as young plants.— 
A. L. 

2984 —Double Wallflowers in a greenhouse. 
—II potted in the autumn they will flower well In spring ; 
bat they are moet beautiful when well exposed to light 
and air.—J. D. E. 

-Double Wallflowers may be grown in 

pots, and would de finely in a temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs,, but should be grown near 
the glass to keep them dwarf. The single 
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Wallflowers are, se far, better for growing in 
pets than the doubles. Being a flower nearly 
everyone appreciates, they are certainly worth 
growing In pots for spurly flowering indoors. A 
good dwarf strain of both colours (yellow and 
blood-red) should be grown for pot work. They 
should be potted up Li October, put into a cold 
frame, and introduoed into the greenhouse or 
conservatory as they are wanted,—-J. R., Oow- 
dmknonm. 

-Wallflowers win bear a little artificial heat; bat 

too muoh will draw the plants up weakly. They will 
eooeead very well in a light position, In a temperature of 
40 dogs. to 45 degs.--E. H. 


CULTURE OP TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 
The great advance made with these plants 
during the past few years Is truly surprising, 
and the little care they require should lead to 
their universal cultivation. When the first 
species were introduoed they were treated as 
stove plants, new they are treated more 
like hardy plants, and so numerous are the 
varieties that anyone can obtain fine forms from 
a packet of seeds ; but to suooeed in this some 
little oare and attention is neoessary. 

Begonia seed should be sown about the last 
week in January, on slight bottom-heat, the 
soil they prefer being a mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould, but carefully avoid peat. Sew 
the seeds upon ,the surfaoe, and oover with 
glass. In a very short time the seeds will ger¬ 
minate, and as soon as they are sufficiently 
large to handle, the young plants should be 
pricked out, and as they increase in size plaoe 
them in pots or pans; if they are intended for 
planting out-of-doors, boxes will be found most 
oonvenient. 

The soil should consist of turfy-loam, leaf- 
mould, and well-decomposed manure in about 
equal parte, carefully avoiding the use of peat, 
as Begonias will not suooeed in this soil. The 
pots or pans should be well drained, as these 
plants are great water-lovers, and unless the 
drainage is good the soil scon becomes sour and 
the plants dwindle away. From the time of 
sowing the seed until they have made some few 
leaves these plants should have a slight bottom- 
heat. The atmosphere in the house should be 
kept cool and airy. 

Planting out-of-doors may commence about 
the first week in June. The seedlings will be 
quite small things, but still they will soon grow 
vigorously in their new situation. Have the 
beds prepared with the soil already named. Put 
a little Cocoa-fibre refuse into the mould with 
them, and cover the surface of the ground with 
the same material when planting is finished, 
leaving them about a foot of space to fill. Keep 
them free of weeds and well supplied with 
water, when they will soon commence to flower 
and produce a magnificent show up till the frost 
outs them off in autumn. When this occurs 
carefully lift the tubers, dry them, and store 
them away in a cool plaoe, with a slight cover¬ 
ing of dry Cocoa-fibre refuse or sand, until the 
following spring, when the same treatment may 
be pursued as reoommended for seedlings. As 
rook plants they should be freely used with 
other things, as they will thrive admirably in 
snoh situations and appear to better advantage 
than when on a flat surfaoe like beds and 
borders. 

For the conservatory, Begonias have few, 
if any, rivals, their rioh ana varied oolours 
making a brilliant display, and continue to 
keep the house gay until the flower of autumn 
(the Chrysanthemum) takes their plaoe. Those 
who have sufficient space will probably prefer 
to grow the plants for this use through all their 
stages in pots, shifting them from time to time 
as occasion may require, but where space is 
limited they may be planted out-of-doors and 
lifted when the conservatory is getting empty 
and dull. The varieties of Begonias are now so 
numerous, that a rioh display may be depended 
npen from seeds ; there may become, however, 
who require oertain oolours, and, therefore, 
would continue to propagate their stock from 
cuttings. I therefore give the names and oolours 
of a few of the best: Countess of Rosslyn, 
bronze-orange; Distinction, crimson, white - 
centre; Earl of Chesterfield, vivid orimson; 
Earl of Rosslyn, orange-soarlet; Golden Queen, 
golden-yellow; Her Majesty, blush, centre 
v-pink; Lady Brooke, dark rose shaded 
Lord Salisbury, red shaded 


crimson; Magenta Queen, bright magenta; 
Mrs. Laing, pure white ; Star of Gold, bright 
yellow ; Thomas Bell, bright salmon. 

As basket plants, Begonias are extremely 
ornamental; their large and richly-coloured 
flowers hang as graoefully as Fuohslas, but 
they have the advantage of Fuchsias in the 
greater variety of shades of colour. For baskets 
the double forms are superior to the single, but 
the doubles are also very fine treated as pot 
plants and bedders. The following are a few 
of the very best doubles suited for baskets: 
Alba plena, pure white; Comtesae de TrUlhart, 
bright aprioot; Formosa, deep rosy-carmine, 
white oentre, edges maroon and fringed; Glory 
of Stanstsad, deep rose, white oentre; Goliath, 
soft crimson; Louise de Goussaincourt, soft 
Marquis of Bristol, bright yellow 


THH COMING WEEK'S WOREL 

Extracts from a garden diary, from Jan . 6 (k 
to Jan. 13th. 

Potted another batch of French Beane for forcing; Are 
Beane In an 8-lnoh pot le the usual practice at this season. 
Pricked off seedling Tomatoes, the sorts being Cartel's 
Perfection and Green Gage; they will be kept in the pro- 
psgating-house till established, then moved to a shelf 
near the glees la a vinery just started. Trained specimen 
Azaleas, Heaths, too.; I am not in favour of using morn 
sticki than are neoessary for the symmetry of the plants; 
but rough, untrained plants always look untidy as they 
get old An untrained plant may be passed over whan 
youthful; but when getting old an objectionable rough¬ 
ness always manifests itself. Dusted a little sulphur over 
several Heaths as a preventive against mildew ; fumigat¬ 
ing 1 »n 1<> *T as a preventive against thrlps. Pruned 
Ailamamlaa in the stove; at present the roots are kept dry 
to give the plants rest, but the re-pottlng will be dose 
shortly. In pruning all email, unripe shoots were out out, 
and the strong wooa, from whioh will oome the flowsrisg 
shoots this year, was shortened back to hard, ripe wood. 
Planted Jaaminum graoilie in forcing-house; I want the 
flowers In winter. Looked over stock of Caladiume, and, 
as they were rather dry, gave them some water; the 
conns must not be allowed to get quite dust-dry or the 
dry rot sets in. Potted a part of tne stock of Gloxinias; 
a few plants are considerably idvanoed in growth tor 
blooming early. It Is quite as easy to have them to 
bloom In winter soon after Christmas as It is in summer; 
it is only a question of early resting. Sowed Early Horn 
Carrots and Radishes on a gentle hotbed in frames Brought 
suooessions of Seakale and Rhubarb into the Mushroom- 
house. Potted two dozen roots of Chioory for salads, four 
roots lo an 8-inoh pot. Syringed the walls and floors of the 
Mushroom-house daily to keep up a moist atmosphere, tem¬ 
perature 67 degs. to 60 degs. Potted a further batoh of 
LUy of the Valley and Solomon’s Seal for lowing into 
blossom. Brought into the forcing-home a few more poto of 
Deutzla gracilis, Persian Lllaos, Paul’s Double Thorn, &&, 
for pushing Into bloom for the conservatory. Mulched 
newly-planted Roses with half-deoayed manure, not 
plaalng too muoh of the manure round the steins of tin 
plants, as a oertain amount of air should be permitted lo 

^ __. | circulate. Root-pruned a Bankston Rose on a south will; 

2928 —Treatment of Amaryllis.—The reason why growth for the last year or two has shown a tendency 

ower well la because they do not | ^come gross, end the plants have not flowered so well 


Madame Arnoult, salmon-rose ; Marquis of 
Stafford, carmine-crimson ; M. Brissenden, in¬ 
tense scarlet; Miss Amy Adcock, salmon-red, 
white oentre; Prince of Wales, rich crimson; 
Princess of Wales, pure white, fall flowers. 

Ab market plants, Begonias, I oonaider, are 
specially suitable. The great ease with whioh 
these plants can be grown in the open air and 
lifted when in bloom, added to their large and 
attractive flowers, should make them great 
favourites with the market growers and their 
customers. For this purpose seedlings wonld 
be the easiest and best. As before stated, 
Begonias may be grown Into good specimens in 
one season, and they produce a crop of flowers 
at a time when blooming plants are few. 
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these plants do not flower _ 

obtain a good season of real In winter they should 
veoelve no water; indeed, I do not water mine from 
October until February. They should be re-potted annu¬ 
ally In January.—J. D. E. 

2929.—Raising Azalea indloa from seeds.- 
They can easily be raised in this way, hundreds of them 
from one flower-truss. They take about three years to 
produce their flowers after appearing above ground. Sow 
the seeds in sandy peat, and place the pot or pan contain¬ 
ing it in the greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

2945.-Creeper for shade In a greenhouse.— 
The variegated Oobea makes a nioe shade plait for a cool 

K eenhouee, and it grows rapidly. But why not oover 
e roof with Tea Roses, including the Mardohal Niel 7— 
E. H. 

2936. — Dwarfing Chrysanthemums. — if 
*‘S. L. 0.” refers to GaBDurare, Deoember 17th, p. 568, he 
will find two suitable answers (headed “ Growing Chrys¬ 
anthemums”) to his question—one by “ J. 0. B.,” and 
another one by myself.—A. L. 

Berried plants. — Anyone requiring ornamental 
shrubs for windows can certainly have nothing nioer than 
Pernettyas. I reoentlv saw in pots quantities of these 
plants densely laden with thsir large berries (some kinds 
being purple, others lilao, red, white, and black), whioh 
contrast beautifully with thsir neat, dark, shining green 
leaves. The plante are perfeotly hardy, and the Denies 
are quite innocuous.—W. H. G. 

Forcing hardy shrubs.— The great de¬ 
mand for out flowera in spring makes it neces¬ 
sary for gardeners to call into their aid many 
of what are ordinarily termed early summer 
shrubs. These should be taken up arefully 
now so that they may get established at the 
root before being put Into heat. One of the 
best plans, I find. Is to plunge the pots in a bed 
of leaves; that will give jost enough root warmth 
to enoourage a fresh stock of active rootlete L 
and when these are in full growth the plants 
may be pat Intd a gradually progressive tern- 

K ratnre, beginning with a very cool one. The 
st plaoe is in a vinery or Peaoh-house just 
started, as the temperature that suits the Vines 
will suit the shrubs to perfection. It is useless 
trying to hurry the plants at first, for the slower 
they are started the more rapid progress will they 
make when once they begin to make leaf growth, 
Lllaos, Deutzias, Syringes, Rhododendrons, 
Thorns, and many other shrubs are invaluable 
for supplying ont-flowers, as with oare in select¬ 
ing those with abundance of flower-buds a great 
quantity of bloom will be supplied by a few 
plants, and if the plants are carefully hardened 
off, and cut down a little when planted out, so 
as to make fine bushy heads, and allowed two 
seasons’ growth before they are again taken np 
for potting, some very fine plants will result. If 
large houses are available some large bushes 
may be taken np and planted at once in cool 
houses so as to oome on with the gradually ad 
vteioing temperature, as they yield a fine lot of 
blooms, and if out down quite low after they 
oease flowering they may be utilised for propa¬ 
gating a supply of young plants.—J. G., Hants, 


In ooneequenoe. I expect the root-pruning will coned 
this habit A trench was opened all round the tree, 
whioh Is a large one, 3 feet from the stem, and all roots oat 
Moved the stook of bedding Verbenas from a odd hows 
to a pit, In whioh a little fire will be used, the object being 
to start them gently Into growth to obtain a lot of health; 
cuttings next month for propagating the stook of plants 
for summer bedding. Trained speoimen Tea Roses ; the 
plants are large, being several yean old. I have pruned 
them rather harder back than ucual; the finest blossoms 
oome from the dormant eyes. Bads of early Vines to 
pots are just breaking nicely. Night temperature, 
66 degs.; shall increase it a little when the leaves unfold. 
Air is admitted in small quantities when the thermometer 
reaches 70 degs. A genial atmosphere, not too damp nor 
yet too dry. Is important In this stage. Blossoms in the eonf 
Peach-house just expanding, looking strong and health;. 
Night temperature. 60 degs., glviog air at toe baok of the 
house when the thermometer rises to 66 degrees; this ■ 
only on sunny days. Used a oamel’s-hair pencil among the 
blossoms dally, encumbers In the house moving ® 
steadily ; taking only a light crop of fruit now. The man 
object is to keep the roots of the plants aall right, and to 
this end a steady condition of moisture is essential, 
not too muoh bottom-heat—76 degs. is high enough. 
Sowed Amsrloan Wonder Peas in pots to oome on 
gift* __ 

Greenhouse. 

Ferns.—T o keep up a supply of the smaUar 
growing kinds of Ferns—inoh as AdUntam 
coneatom, A. graoilllmum, A. pubesoens, Ptew 
oretica, P. serrulate, P. serrulate cristate, 
Asplenlum Belangeri, A. bulbiferum, thejgW 
and silver Gymnogrammss, and Lomaria gibw 
—It Is necessary to raise seedlings from ti me to 
time. If some spores are now sown the ss*»- 
lings will have time to get established, 
make oonaiderable growth before autumn. In® 
beet way to proceed la to sow each kins 
separately in an ordinary seed-pan, which mj« 
bt» drained and filled with sifted peat, to which 
has been added abont one-f ourth of potsherds*® 
broken sand-stone, with some sand. Preiijw 
material moderately firm In the pans, and gw* 
the surfaoe a good watering; then take maww 
fronds of each kind that Is to be increased, 
selecting suoh as have the neoessary epere* °° 
their under surface of a dark brown oolonr* 
Then, if In » green at.be, m»y be cat»» 
small bits with a pair of scissors. If 
fronds have been gathered some time ana 
dried they oan be rubbed between tw 
hands; scatter the bite thickly ever the ef¬ 
face of the pots, and press them down on w 
damp material. Stand each pot to * i will 
pan whioh keep supplied with water whioh ww 
be absorbed in sufficient quantity to k*P 
soil moist enough without giving **tor ®: n 
head; it is better to avoid this, as if eprjjj 
this way the fine dust-like seeds are UeU 
get washed down teo deep to admit . 
vegetating. It is an advantage to lay * 
glass over the tops of the seed-pens? 
means the surfaoe of the soil to WF 
uniformly moist condition. 

Original from 
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Potting off seedling Ferns.— In the c&ae 
of seedlings raised from sowings made about the 
end of last summer, and that have during that 
time been kept in a warm house, they should 
be prioked off, as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, into pans, or shallow boxes, drained 
and filled with soil of a similar description to 
that in whioh the seed was sown, excepting that 
less of the potsherds, or sandstone, will suffice. 
Put the little plants in an inch or two apart, 
and give as much water as will make the 
material quite moist. Keep them in gentle heat, 
and stand them where they will get a fair 
amount of light. This is necessary in all the 
atages of growth where Ferns are required for 
cutting, or the plants have to be ultimately 
stood in a greenhouse or in living rooms. If 
grown under the half-darkened conditions that 
used to be considered necessary for them, the 
plants are wanting in the solidity requisite to 
enable them to bear exposure to increased light 
in an atmosphere muoh drier than that whioh 
they have been kept in. Where young seedlings 
have been raised in a greenhouse and kept quite 
oool, it will be better to defer prloking them off 


watered and started in heat. If the soil is in a 
thoroughly dry state it will be best to plunge 
the pots in water for several hours, as, when in 
this cendition, if water is given in the usual 
way, it is deceptive, often passing off between 
the ball and the pot, leaving the centre dry. 
Where little more than greenhouse warmth can 
be given, the plants will be longer in pushing 
up their flowers, and under such conditions 
small examples will be longer in attaining size. 

Fuchsias. —Where cuttings of these plants 
were struok, as advised, at the latter part of 
the summer and have since been kept growing 
slowly on in an intermediate temperature, they 
will now require moving into larger pots. If 
they have made fair progress they will bear a 
3-inch or 4-inoh shift. Good, free loam, with 
a liberal addition of rotten manure and some 
sand, will wow them satisfactorily. If the 
loam la deficient in turfy matter, about one- 
sixth part of leaf-mould mixed with the whole 
will be an advantage. After potting the plants 
must be kept in a temperature similar to that 
in whioh they have been through the autumn. 
Syringe them overhead once a-day. This is 



Fig. 3. Cham®dorea Karvvinskiana. (See p. 60S.) 


until later on, when there is more solar heat; 
but even when to be subjected to oool treatment 
the spores may now be sown. 

Thono Lilies (Imantophyllums).—The best 
course for beginners in plant-growing to follow 
is to oonfine their practice for a time to things 
that do not suffer much from a little neglect, 
such as being a little toe long without water, or 
any of the numerous mistakes whioh new hands 
at the work seldom avoid falling into. Amongst 
the different subjects that will bear a good deal 
of hard usage, the Imantophyllums are con¬ 
spicuous, as they will thrive with little atten¬ 
tion. They will do with a considerable amount 
of heat, or they will answer well in a green¬ 
house, and whilst at rest do not suffer if the 
soil becomes quite dry. In addition to these 
properties, the flowers are produced freely and 
are distinct and effective in appearance. Where 
a sufficient stook is available, by varying the 
temperature the plants are kept at, and by 
resting and starting them into growth at dif¬ 
ferent times, they may be had in bloom almost 
the year round. Plants that made their growth 
during the latter part of summer, and have 
been kept oool and dry; Tnay now bd well 
Digitized by ‘01(2 


necessary to keep them free from red spider. 
This inseot, though seldom troublesome in the 
dormant season, sometimes attacks Fuchsias 
when kept growing in winter. The plants will 
most likely require the points of their shoots 
pinohing out to secure dense bnshy specimens, 
and, probably, the leading stem will need simi¬ 
larly stopping. The time of flowering oan be 
regulated by stopping; those that are not 
wanted to flower early will require the points 
of the shoots pinohing out a second time later 
on. Small Fuchsias, suoh as can be had in 
bloom in 6 inch pots during the spring, are very 
useful for decorative purposes. These may be 
had from cuttings struok early in the New 
Year. Old plants, that after flowering last 
summer had their branches out in, if now put 
in heat will furnish shoots in a few weeks that 
should be taken off and put in to strike when 
they are about 2 inches long. They may either 
be inserted singly in small pots filled with sand, 
or several together in pots a little larger. They 
must be kept moderately close and moist under 
propagating-glasses ; they should have a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. in the night. So 
treated they will root in two or three weeks. 


Old Fuchsias. —Where old plants are re¬ 
quired to do duty another season they should 
now be put in intermediate heat, giving the 
roots a good soaking ; and syringe overhead 
enoe a-day. After they have made an inch of 
growth they ought to be turned out of the pots 
and have three-fourths of the old soil got away, 
being careful not to break the roots more than 
unavoidable. If the plants are strong give them 
pots a size or two larger than those they have 
hitherto oooupled. 

Hardy shrubs. —Some of the kinds of hardy 
shrubs that were advised to be potted in the 
autumn should now be stood In a house or pit 
that oan be kept at an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture ; this will be better than giving them stove- 
heat, for though under the former conditions 
they will not oome into bloom so quickly, the 
flowers will last longer. It is best to start the 
kinds first that require the least forcing to 
induce their flowers to open. Of these 
Laurustinus are amongst the earliest, as if they 
have had the protection of a oold pit or frame 
sinoe they were potted, the flowers will now re¬ 
quire little exoitement to get them to open. 
Syringe the plants overhead once a-day, but not 
oftener. The double varieties of Chinese Plum 
(Prunns sinensis) bear a profusion of their 
pretty double flowers, last summer’s shoots 
being olothed from end to end with bloom. 
Azalea mollis is preferable for early blooming 
to the Ghent varieties, whioh had better be 
started later. Andromeda floribunda and A. 
japonioa both flower with comparatively little 
forcing ; a plant or two of each kind may be in¬ 
cluded. In Rhododendrons, the Cauoasioum 
hybrids are the earliest bloomers, and if put in 
heat new the buds will begin to move at once. 

Influence of light.— It is only within com¬ 
paratively recent times that the majority of 
cultivators have become conscious of the great 
influence that light has on the growth of plants, 
and its full effects are even yet far from being 
so generally understood as the importance of 
the subject demands. Well-constructed houses, 
standing sufficiently away from trees or build¬ 
ings, are necessary to grow plants as they 
should be ; but it often happens that the most 
is not made of suoh structures as are at com¬ 
mand through insufficient attention in keeping 
the glass clean by washing inside as well as 
outside. In the neighbourhood of smoky towns, 
where the numerous amateurs reside who culti¬ 
vate some or other of the plants that require to 
be grown under glass, this is more necessary 
than further in the councry, where there is less 
accumulation of soot. At the beginning of the 
year the insides of all houses and pits should 
have a thorough cleaning by washing the glass 
and woodwork as well. To do justice to the 
plants the outside should be gone over muoh 
oftener than is generally done. I know 
gardens in smoky localities where this is 
done every mouth, and the condition of 
the plants shows how they are benefited 
by it. The next most important thing to keep¬ 
ing the glass clean is to have the woodwork of 
the interior of the houses regularly painted, 
either white or a shade that is nearly white. 
Anyone who goes into a plant house that is 
newly painted cannot fail to notice the amount 
of light present as compared with one in which 
the sash-bars, rafters, shelves, and stages are 
dirty and deficient of paint; in the former all 
the light that enters is reflected, whilst in the 
latter it is absorbed and thus lost to the plants. 
It is well to bear in mind that almost the whole 
of the plants grown under glass come from 
countries where the sky is less clouded and the 
atmosphere muoh clearer than it is with us, 
consequent on whioh, when all is done for them 
that is possible they are deficient of the light 
whioh is so indispensable to their well being. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Standard trees and shrubs. —These have 
their uses, espeoially In formal gardens. The 
Mop-headed Acacia (Aoaoia inermis) is much 
used in town gardens, and has a quaint appear¬ 
ance. Golden Yews and Hollies may be 
utilised for geometrical gardening. Standard 
double • blossomed Cherries and flowering 
Almonds have a oheering effect in the shrubbery 
in spring. The Wistaria trained to a stout 
pole, S feet or 10 feet high, and encouraged by 
pruning to throw out a shower of shoots from 
the top, will be a pleAsant and striking spectacle 
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In spring, bat mast eooupy a sheltered situa¬ 
tion, as the late frosts sometimes out off the 
yoong shoets and spoil the blossoms. Thorns 
of many kinds and colours and Siberian Crabs 
and Laburnums have a pleasing effect trained 
as standards, with well-balanoed heads droop¬ 
ing ©rer till the ground is nearly reached. A 
judioioui use of standard trees adds muoh to the 
appear&noe of gardens and grounds, and in the 
planting of new places they are indispensable. 

Clumps or Willows.— In damp situations or 
In waste plaoes generally cuttings of Willows 
planted any time between this and next March 
will make a profitable and interesting feature. 
The land should be dug or trenohed over to 
bury weeds and giro the Willows a fair start. 
Clusters of Willows hare considerable land¬ 
scape effeot used on either a small or large scale. 
The Golden Willow is especially bright and 
effeotive now in a leafless condition*. 

Ths Mkzbrion. —This pretty spring-flowered 
Daphne Is among the earliest and brightest of 
garden ornaments. It is more commonly found 
in the humble cottage gardens than In those of 
greater pretensions, but it is worthy of a place 
everywhere. A mass of this Daphne on a 
shelving bank in spring would compel notice. 
Cuttings or slips planted firmly in a shady 
border will strike root, but the plants are slow 
growing at first. The crop of red berries in 
summer is only second in point of Interest and 
effectiveness to the blossoms borne in spring. 

Sweet Peas.— In dry, warm situations a 
first sewing of these should be made in autumn, 
or if not done then no time should be lost now 
in getting in the earliest sown, as the plants 
are very hardy, and the late-sown plants never 
get the same grasp of the soil or attain the 
same development as those planted early. 

Flowers fob spring.— The majority of the 
spring arrangements will, or should be, com¬ 
pleted, as when the same set ef beds are used 
for spring and summer bedding the spring 
flowers should be planted immediately the 
summer plants oome off in autumn. But bare 
plaoes may be filled up with spring-blooming 
plants now. Daisies, Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
Pansies, Aubrletlas, Arable, Honesty, annuals, 
Ac., may be planted when the weather Is 
suitable. 

Tiger Lilies are very easily propagated 
from the little bulblets which form all up the 
stems in summer. In the autumn they should 
be gathered when they part easily from the 
stem, and be planted in pans of sandy soil. 
They may be transplanted when about a couple 
of inches high in spring into a nursery-bed, and 
many of them will make flowering bulbs the 
seoond year. The double Tiger Lily is very 
handsome. 

Christmas Roses should either be taken up 
and potted now, or be sheltered with frames or 
hanolights. 

Beds of Tulips.— When required to be 
perfect in leaf and blossom these should be 
sheltered by stioking Tew branches in the beds. 
The old florists made an arch of Hazel rods, and 
threw mats over their beds in severe weather, 
but the Tulip Is hardy enough. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Lifting Vine roots.— When the 
Vines are in bad condition through the roots 
being in a sour, pasty soil, the only useful 
remedy is to lift them out. Make a new border, 
and lay the roots in the new soil about 8 inches 
or 9 inohes from the surface. No one need be 
afraid to undertake a job of this kind, as the 
Vines, if they oould speak (and they can speak), 
would say, “ Do come and lift us out of this 
quagmire, and give us something decent to eat.” 
The front of the border, or at least 2 feet or 
3 feet in width, should be out down perpen¬ 
dicularly to the drainage and wheeled away. 
This will give room to work out the roots, throw¬ 
ing back the bad soil to be wheeled away, but 
l tving as many of the roots as possible. 

Dangers of heavy mulchings —A muloh 
In hot dry weather is excellent, but a border 
whloh is always sealed up with a heavy coat of 
manure must in time lose its elasticity and 
become pasty and sour. After the heat of the 
summer has passed away the mulch, or the 
greater part of it, should be removed to let in 
the air to reotify the evil effects of too muoh 
sealing up of the pores of the soil. A covering 
of dry leaves in winter will keep the roots 
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Covering early vineries. —Though this 
oould not be easily carried out in the oase of 
houses of considerable size, small houses or low 


fixing them to a roller to roll down at night and 
up in the morning, or felt might be taoked on 
light frames of wood and lifted on and off as 
required. I know there is a great saving of 
cost as regards fuel thereby, and the atmosphere 
inside the house is more genial. 

Pines. —Plants swelling off thrir fruit must 
have a brisk temperature with a moist at¬ 
mosphere, and enough water at the roots to 
swell up the pips of the fruits properly, but 
withhold water as soon as the fruits begin to 
colour. Keep successions and suckers quiet till 
the days get longer. The beet winter Pines are 
black Jamaloa and smooth-leaved Cayenne. A 
covering of mats will economise the fuel and 
keep down that dry heat which tends to draw 
the plants up at the expense of their strength. 
With a comfortable bottom-heat, and a cover¬ 
ing of mats at night, not much top-heat will be 
required for the suckers and small successions. 

strawberry house. —It is not often a house 
can be devoted to Strawberries, although they 
form a most important crop ; but it having been 
found that Strawberries will suooeed fairly well 
treated as a catch crop in other foroing houses, 
few think a house necessary ; but a light house, 
fitted with stages near the glass, will be useful 
for many things besides Strawberries. Intro¬ 
duce fresh plants about once a fortnight, start¬ 
ing with a temperature of 60 to 55 degrees, 
increasing this when the plants show blossom to 
60 degrees. The oamel’s-hair brush must be 
brought into dally use when the flowers expand, 
as in the early season nothing must be left to 
ohanoe. A pit filled up to the glass with leaves 
is not a bad plaoe for starting Strawberries. 

Propagating Figs.— Cuttings of well ripened 
wood planted now in pets will root in the spring 
and start Into growth. The Brown Turkey and 
the White Marseilles are good varieties, both 
for the open wall and under glass. 

Gooseberry buds. —A strict watch must be 
kept on the birds now, as if they oommenoe upon 
the buds of the Gooseberry-bushes they will 
soon de a lot of mischief. Syringe with soot, 
lime, and soft soap, and increase the health of 
the bushes and disoomfit the birds at the same 
time, 

Gooseberry Caterpillar.- Those who were 
troubled with caterpillars last season might begin 
operations now by taking away the surface soil 
from beneath the bushes and bring baok fresh. 
In removing the soil the larvn will be gathered 
also. A friend oleared his bushes by sprinkling 
gas-tar beneath them and mixing it with 
the soil, but this should be used experimentally 
at first. 

Late Peach house.— Get all the pruning, 
training, and oleanlng done in this house, as the 
buds will soon bs on the move. 

Vegetable Garden. 

A ROUGH 8KETCH OF THE GARDEN should be 
kept for referenoe, showing the cropping of the 
past year, with notes as to the oonditlon of eaoh 
quarter or plot. Without this information in 
some easily accessible form, we are working to 
a certain extent in the dark. It is true that 
people with small gardens do not take this 
trouble ; but It is a very useful-habit, neverthe¬ 
less, to take notes of things for future guldanoe, 
as It enables us to make arrangements for the 
rotation ef the orops, as on some soils especially 
this is a matter of importance. I do not think 
any hard and fast line should be laid down, as 
I believe, with plenty of manure and deep cul¬ 
ture, following any particular order of rotation 
is less urgent than where the land is not well 
manured or well cultivated. At the same time, 
it is not wise to permit two members of the 
same family to follow eaoh other on the same 
plot of land very often. We know, of course, 
that in the small garden 

Potatoes often follow Potatoes year after 
year for long periods of time, not from oholoe, 
nut from neoesslty. But when this happens 
everything possible should be done to counteract 
Its bad effect, such as trenching up fresh soil from 
below, changing the seed occasionally, and so 
on. 

The manure question is a very important 
one, and should have our most earnest and 
careful consideration, for we may rest assured 


that upon the manure used depends esr 
supply of good-flavoured suooulent vegetables, 
and keeping this view steadily in mind, not an 
ounce, not an atom, of any substance capable o( 
being converted into manure should be waited 
or lost for want of looking after. But whs 
the moat and best has been done to increase the 
manure heap, there will be still in many garden 
some leeway to make up, and I am persnaded 
that in the near future a muoh larger use mart 
be made of 

Chemioal manures.— I am not going to*n- 
commend any particular manufactory—l oare no 
doubt all the artificial manures have some merit 
—and it is the cultivator’s business to find out by 
experiment what suits his land best, and the 
maker of the best article at a fair and reaaonabb 
price will not laok customers. For helping e 

S orop over a critical time a dressing of 
sal manure will be invaluable. It will 
also be found advantageous la fruit oulturs. 

Preparing land for Potatoes. — I bare 
already adverted to the value of fresh land fer 
Potatoes, and when we oannot plant on a fresh 
plot, we may go down deeper and bring upsosM 
from below. This, of oouree, should not be dens 
Indiscriminately. We want to know sometbli| 
of the character of the subsoil before we brisg 
much of it to the surfaoe, and if it is day only 
a small portion should be brought to the inifaos 
at one time. Bat in dealing with cold, heavy 
day lands some effort should be made te bsti 
some of the day and use the ashes to warm and 
open up the remainder. All land intended for 
Potatoes next spring should be trenched «p 
deeply now and left as rough as possible to m 
in the elements to pulverise and enrioh it 
The early border, or at least the portlia 
of it not under crop, should be manured sad 
ridged up In preparation for the early Radishes, 
Carrots, Peas, Potatoes, Ac., that will shortly 
be planted upon it 

Forced vegetables. —Successions cf Aspara¬ 
gus, Seakale, Rhubarb, Potatoes, Frenoh Beans, 
and Horn Carrots, should be started as required. 

E. Hobday. 

Work nr the Town Garden. 

There Is an almost unavoidable sameness abort 
most real town gardens whloh I should bs 
very glad to see banished from them, but a hag 
experience has taught me that it is really a most 
difficult matter to hit upon a plan that Is at tbs 
same time feasible in execution, satisfactory 
when completed, and actually original, or differ¬ 
ing substantially from as many other gardens 
of the same class. The difficulty arises qti* 
as much from ths limited number of sub¬ 
jects from which we have to ohooss, as 
from the oiroumsorlbed area ef operatkns, 
and when in addition to these drawbacks 
is taken into consideration the fixed Idea of ths 
average oit'zen that nothing oan pootlbly bs 
more desirable than the stereotyped oombinatbe 
of neat gravel walks, prim evergreen shrubs is 
either side, a bit of turf with perhaps a dingy 
«« specimen ” tree or shrub in the centre, wt* 
here and there some mathematically procto 
flower-beds, or a heap ef flints, dubbed by 
courtesy a rookery, what wonder that ths 
result us bald and wearisome to a degree ? I 
should like to see seme amount of individuality 
displayed in the arrangement of each and every 
urban garden, however tiny—some distinguish¬ 
ing feature or character of its own. If tUj 
were the rule how muoh more beautiful aad 
interesting would our suburban streets, roads, 
and squares be than they are now 1 But to ac¬ 
complish this three conditions are required— 
First, that the owner or occupier should taks a 
real interest In the oonditlon of his garden, 
whloh It is to be feared is the exception rather 
than the rule. Secondly, that he should poesert 
the required amount of originality; and thirdly, 
that he should know how to carry his Ideas out 
In a practical manner, whatever they mi ght bs . 
This is rather a rare combination of drown- 
stanoee doubtless, but It oannot be denied that 
a good deal more In the right direction might 
be aooompliahed if even our readers 01 ly would 
make np their minds to the attempt. Mast 
town gardeners, amateur mors especially. »«* 
apt to attempt either toe muoh or too littla» 
with the reeult of either a muddle, or an effeor 
altogether too tamo. 

Yet it is surprising with how few and atoms 
materials a really good and atrikisg tflsot 
may be lumaiplSiiM. The most etiraottvf 
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suburban “ front ” 1 ever saw coneiata only of a 
Horae-Chestnut-tree, a few common shrubs on 
eaoh aide, and a plot of turf. Bat auch turf ! 
Level, fine, smooth, woodless, green as Grass 
should be, and, in fact, like a piece of velvet 
always. At one time 1 used to peas that garden 
frequently on an omnibus, and I can safely say 
I never heard so many or so frequent expres¬ 
sions of admiration bestowed on any gorgeous 
floral design as that simple combination elioited. 
Grass will grow, and with a little care grow 
well, anywhere, and anyone oan have such a bit 
of living green as that if they choose. 

With the plot at the baok of the house It is 
the same. Some do not care for the constant 
trouble and attention required by flowering 
plants, but like a pleasant lounging place in the 
summer-time. Let suoh be contented with a 
well-kept lawn, two or three suitable shade- 
trees, and perhaps a corner or two filled with a 
selection of choice smoke-resisting shrubs. 
Others may take up one, two, or not more 
than three subjects in which they either have 
a special interest, or for the cultivation of 
which the situation or character of the garden 
happens to be suitable. Thus a good warm 
south or south-west wall affords an admirable 
opportunity for the culture of Grapes in the 
open air, or of a collection of choice Chrysan¬ 
themums. Another may be fond of Carnations, 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, or Auriculas, and may 
grow them to any extent and with perfect suc¬ 
cess, with or without the aid of glass, so as to 
constitute quite a feature. I know a London 
suburban garden that in the springtime is a 
sheet of beauty, and at all times oharming and 
interesting with a large and thoroughly well- 
grown collection of alpine and rook plants; 
and another, covered with glasshouses and 
orammed with Orchids in infinite variety, some 
of whioh are always in flower and many flourish 
amazingly. Orchids are, we know, a rather 
expensive hobby, but not necessarily to so great 
an extent as many imagine. All being well, I 
■hall refer to this garden more particularly in 
a future number. 

There is soope for a feature in every garden, 
however small or badly situated. If one thing 
will not succeed another will, and there are 
really plenty of suitable and most interesting 
subjects to choose from for those who care to 
Inquire into the matter. Only, take care, when 
you have selected a subject, to stick to it and 
determine to sucoeed if success is by any means 
possible. B. C. R. 

Permanent shade for glasshouses. 

—The best permanent shade for plant houses is 
linseed-oil and sugar of lead, in the proportion 
of about a teaspoonful of the lead to a quart of 
oil; but the exact tint must be governed by 
the amount of shade required. Therefore, apply 
the lead gradually, and prove it upon a few 
pieces of waste glass until you get the tint de¬ 
sired. The method of proceeding is this : First 
wash the glass thoroughly clean, and then 
(having previously prepared the oil and lead) 
on a dry, clear morning take the oil and paint 
as thinly as possible over the glass with an 
ordinary paint-brush; then follow with what 
the painters call a dust-brush, loose and quite 
dry, and dabbing it gently on the oiled portion, 
Impart a frosted or ground-glass appearance to 
it. An ordinary garden labourer, with a little 
praotice, will do this very nicely. This shading 
will stand very well for a season, and if in the 
autumn it is desived to remove it, that may be 
readily done by washing with strong pearlash 
water. For some plants, such as Camellias, 
Oranges, and other strong-follaged things, it is 
questionable whether it is desirable to remove 
the shading. Many years ago, when there was 
a good deal of discussion about soorohing by 
foreign, sheet, and other inferior kinds of glass, 
the late Mr. Pince, of Exeter, wrote thus to a 
friend : “ I made short work of the soorohing ; 
I painted the glass all over with white lead 
paint, and I found where the paint was the 
thickest the plants (Camellias) did the beat.'’ 
There has been a good deal of misdirection 
about the light necessary for plants. We bring 
them from all parts of the world, and, with¬ 
out giving a thought as to whether their native 
habitat may be under the shade of larger vege¬ 
tation or in open positions, we place them In 
bright full light, and then grumble because 
they do not grow as W-0-qould wish them to do. 
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FRUIT. 

RENOVATION OF OLD ORCHARDS. 

The following experiment In the renovation of 
old orohard trees will, I hope, be of Interest to i 
the readers of Gardining, especially as it is 
generally thought impossible to do anything in 
the way of improving aged and inferior trees, 
except by “ improving ” them off the faoe of the 
ground altogether, and replacing with new. 
The orohard in question is one named Peck i 
Mill, in the parish of Street, near Glastonbury, < 
and is my property. The trees being of great j 
age, and the frnlt of inferior character, the 
grafting of the entire number, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few of a better sort, was undertaken 
by Mr. W. S. Cox, of Street, the method he 
adopted being to out off the limbs at a short 
dietanoe from the trunk, and in each limb to 
insert such a number of grafts as would form a 
complete ring round the branch, leaving a space 
o! only about an inch between eaoh. Every 
graft being set with a shoulder the bark will in 
a few years grow out until the whole of the 
shoulders meet, forming a firm and solid mass, 
and completely covering the end of the branch. 
The number of trees thus operated upon was 
110. In some oases, however, the head was 
completely severed from the trunk, which was 
then worked in the same way, the number of 


Grafts were inserted, whioh in two years sent 
out shoots 7 feet in length; and now the 
shoulders have united and expanded to suoh an 
extent that the hollow trunk is almost closed 
in. Mr. Cox will be pleased to give further in¬ 
formation to anyone interested in the matter. 

Jamks Clark. 


RIPENING AND PRESERVING FRUITS.* 
Thb principles upon which success must ever 
depend are now so well established that it is 
only neoeseary to bring them to mind for our 
government. The preservation of Apples 
through the winter months is now pretty well 
understood, but with the Pear, Grape, and 
other delicate fruits more care is requisite. 

The ripening of fruit depends on saccharine 
fermentation; this is followed by the vinous 
and acetous fermentations. To prevent these, 
and preserve fruit in all its beauty, freshness, 
and flavour, the temperature must be uniform, 
and kept below the degree at which the fermen¬ 
tation or ripening process oommenoea. 

Late fruits may remain on the trees until 
severe frosts are feared, but should be gathered 
with great care. Summer Pears should be 
pioked some days before the ripening process 
commences. A summer Pear ripened upon the 
tree is generally inferior. Pears which become 
I mealy and rot at the core if left on the tree to 



An old Apple-tree re-grafted. 

Engraved for Gabdkxinq Illustrated from a photograph. 


grafts being sufficient to draw off the natural j 
flow of sap, and so prevent root and trunk 
shooting. Although last summer was so ex¬ 
ceptionally hot and most trying for opera¬ 
tions of this kind, the whole of the 
grafts grew well and looked exceedingly healthy, 
not more than one per cent, having failed. The 
accompanying illustration shows one of the 
trees thus grafted. In this case the circumfer¬ 
ence of the trunk is 54 inches, its height 7 feet, 
the length of the branohes from the trunk 6 feet, 
and the circumference of some of them where the 
grafts were Inserted 1C inches. The number of 
branches on the tree is 21, and the total number 
of grafts inserted 128, every one of whioh is grow¬ 
ing ; the length of the shoots when the photo¬ 
graph from whioh the illustration is engraved 
was taken averaging 16 inches. The tree was 
grafted on April 4th, 1887, and the photograph 
taken on the 6th of July. Although in this case 
the limbs were out baok within 6 feet of the trunk, 
in seme others the branches were removed to 
8 feet, the circumference of five of these trunks 
being each over 5 feet. The total number of 
grafts inserted in the whole orchard was 6,260. 
The experiment is causing a considerable amount 
of interest in the neighbourhood, and the 
operator feels confident that it will be perfectly 
successful. Many other trees have been grafted 
in the same manner by Mr. Cox, and all are 
progressing well. One especially may be men¬ 
tioned whioh was done three years ago. The 
tree was a large one, and was cut eff half-way 
down tho trunk, whioh was found to be hollow. 


ripen, are juicy, melting, and delicious when 
ripened in the house. 

With the increase of fruits their preservation 
in the most perfect condition has become a 
matter of great importance ; various methods 
have been adopted, both in this and other 
countries, for this purpose, many ef whioh have 
been failures. Nearly half a century ago the five 
houses of which I have any knowledge were 
built for the preservation of fruit by the retarda¬ 
tion of their ripening Most of these have been 
controlled by ioe ; others by the use of chemicals 
and apparatus with revolving fans to diffuse the 
cold air through the various rooms. 

The most common method for preserving 
fruits in small establishments and for private use 
is the construction of houses with walls of non¬ 
conducting materials and with well-drained and 
thoroughly cemented oellars. Such was the 
house built by M. Victor Paquet, of Paris, about 
forty years ago—without the use of ice or 
chemicals—an account of which was given in 
the illustrated transactions of this society in 
1847. The house was built with outer and 
inner walls, with a space of 3 feet between ; in 
fact, a house within a house, and so arranged 
that he could oontrol the temperature at will, 
and whioh he kept at a little below 40 degs, 
Fahrenheit. Our climate differs so muoh from 
, that of Paris, that we cannot follow aH of M. 
i Paquet’s plans. Suffice it to say that by this 


* Bxtraota from a paper read before the MaesaohusettB 
Horticultural Socloty by tho late Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 
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process, without the nee ol ioe, he kept hie fruit 
m jperfeot condition until Jone. 

On this plan, fruit honaee msy be oonatraoted 
at a very moderate expense, in whioh fruits may 
be kept in all their beauty, freshness, and 
flavour through the entire season. 

The fruit house of Bllwanger and Barry, at 
Rochester, N. Y., is a building where walls and 
floor are lined with straw and boards, with 
cellars underneath for storing fruit. When the 
mercury goes 10 dees, or 12 degs. below zero, a 
few, 3 degs. or 4 degs., of frost get in, but the 
boxes and barrels are all ooverea with straw 
mats and are never reached by the frost. When 
the late autumn and winter Pears are gathered 
they are put in bushel or half-bushel boxes and 
plaoed on the north side of a building outside of 
the fruit house and protected. They are kept 
there as long as the weather will permit—by 
that time the room has got thoroughly cooled 
and ready to reoeive the fruit. 

In an aooount by Mr. S. W. Dorr of a fruit 
house constructed by him on the oold-alr 
system, without the use of ioe, he lays down 
the principle, that in order to keep fruit for any 
great length of time, the store-room must be 
frost-proof and kept at a low, even tempera¬ 
ture—3 degs. or 4 degs. above freezing, with 
sufficient ventilation to carry off all moisture 
and impurities. He was able to keep his house 
within 3 degs. of freezing for five months, and 
when the temperature outside ohanged 60 degs. 
In twenty-four hours, the change in the fruit 
room was imperceptible. Again, when the 
thermometer fell from 6 degs. to 20 degs. below 
zero for five days in succession, the temperature 
scarcely ohanged one degree in the fruit house. 
This result was effected by building a house 
with triple walls 15 inches in thiokness, 10 inches 
of which was filled with sawdust. 

The conditions of suoaess may be briefly 
stated as follows: the perfect oontrol of tem¬ 
perature, light, and moisture. All experience 
shows that these conditions must be oomplied 
with or suooess cannot be attained; hence, these 
apartments must be cool, and constructed so as 
to exclude at pleasure the external atmosphere, 
whioh starts fermentation. After many years 
of experience, both with and without ioe, I have 
adopted a house built in a oool, shady aspect, 
with the door on the north side, and with a 
thoroughly drained and cemented cellar, with 
small double windows, whioh may be opened or 
dosed at pleasure. In this way I am enabled 
to keep my late autumn and winter Pears until 
February or Maroh in good oonditlon. Apples 
may be kept at a lower temperature than Pears— 
say 34 degs. to 40 degs. In a fruit room of this 
kind, Mr. Thomas writes me, that by admitting 
air on oold nights, and dosing the entrances 
when the air is warm, he nas had sound 
Lawrence Pears in Maroh, and Josephine de 
Malines in April, and Baldwin Apples in June. 

My late autumn and winter fruits, intended 
for long keeping, are allowed to remain on the 
trees until frost is apprehended. They are then 
gathered with great care into bushel boxes, 
and plaoed on the north side of my fruit house 
in tiers of boxes 6 feet or 7 feet high, and 
covered with boards, where they are kept 
until the ground begins to freeze. They are 
then removed to the cellar, piled up in the same 
manner, with thin strips of boards or shingles 
between the boxes, until wanted for use, when 
the boxes are looked over and the most mature 
are from time to time taken out. In this way 
I keep Pears until March or April in perfect 
condition. 

In regard to the use of ioe, I would say that 
where fruits are kept for some months under 
its influence at a low temperature, they seem 
to lose much of their flavour; the oellular tissue 
also seems to have become dry, and to have 
lost its vitality or power to resume the ripening 
process. Experience proves that, for the 
oommon varieties of the Pear, about 40 degs. of 
Fahrenheit is the temperature best suited to 
hold this process in equilibrium. The proper 
maturing of fruit thus preserved demands skill 
and science. Different varieties require dif¬ 
ferent degrees of moisture and heat, according 
to the firmness of the skin and the texture of 
the flesh. Thus some varieties of the Pear will 
’ripen at a low temperature and in a compara¬ 
tively dry atmosphere, while others are im¬ 
proved by a warm and humid air. Some 
varieties of the Pear ripening with difficulty, 
•and formerly esteemed only second rate, are 
Digitized by ^ 
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pronounced of excellent quality because the 
art of maturing them is better understood. 
Great improvement has been made in the 
handling, packing, and preservation of fruits, 
so that they are delivered in perfect condition 
from distant places, every olass of fruit having 
its suitable style of package. So well is the 
art of keeping Grapes now understood, that 
we have them in our markets in such fine order 
as to command from 7d. to 9d. per pound until 
the month of May. 

Referring more particularly to Pears, some 
sorts of whioh are more delicate than others, 
and will not bear so low a temperature. The 
Bartlett William Bon Chrltien Pear loses its 
flavour after being exposed to a low tempera¬ 
ture for two weeks. It very important that the 
temperature should be uniform. I onoe had 
a house controlled by ioe and found that 
40 degs. would hold fermentation in oheok. My 
cellar sometimes gets below freezing and I then 
cover it with mate. 

EARLY GRAPES FOR AMATEURS. 
Continuing my remarks on this subjeot (see 
Gardening for November 26th, page 523), the 
same temperature as there advised should be 
continued until the bunohes come into flower. 
Meantime, the night temperature must be kept 
down to the figures there given, and, unless it 
is by sun-heat, the thermometer must be kept 
steady during the day. As regards ventilation, it 
will be neoessary to be very cautious not to admit 
oold currents of air; at the same time it Is essen¬ 
tial to give air every day, little or muoh, 
aooording to the weather, but for some time to 
come all the air that is neoessary to be given 
can be admitted by the top ventilators. It is 
always safe to put on a little stronger fire to 
keep up the heat than to keep the house olosed 
for the purpose ef giving the required degree 
of warmth. If the top ventilators are open for 
three or four hours every day up to the middle 
of Maroh, the Vines will get all the air required. 

Disbudding and training.— In the case of 
early foroed Vines, it is not desirable to begin 
diatmdding before the Vines have started well 
into growth. All but the two strongest shoots 
on a spur may be rubbed off when it is seen 
whioh is showing the largest bunohes. The two 
left should be tied down for a time until it is 
seen which is likely to produce the best bunch of 
Grapes; when that point is settled the other 
must be taken away, unless there is spaoe 
to be filled up, as, in a general way, 
shoot to a spur is sufficient. At 
this stage the bunohes will grow out 
very fast. In a general way the first bunch 
is the largest, but it does not necessarily follow 
that It should be so. For that reason the 
shoot should be allowed to grow out unoheoked 
until it is quite dear whether the first or 
second bunoh is the largest and the best in 
shape, and whichever it may be, that is the one 
that should remain. The point of the shoot 
may then be taken off at the second or third 
leaf beyond the bunoh. Soon after this the 
bunohes will be In bloom, and a higher tom 
perature will be neoessary. I am not in favour 
of too muoh heat at night. I have always been 
successful when forcing early Grapes with a 
temperature of 60 degs. while the Vines are in 
flower, and 70 degs. by day with fire-heat, 
allowing it to rise 10 degs. or 15 degs. by sun- 
heat. It 1s desirable to reduce the atmospheric 
moisture a little while the Vines are in flower, 
but not to the opposite extreme of dryness, or 
injurious results may follow in a serious attaok 
of red spider. Early in the morning, or rather 
as soon as the thermometer in the House indi¬ 
cates the proper day temperature, the floor and 
walls may be damped down, and in fine weather 
this may be repeated in the middle of the day 
and in the evening, but the amount of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture given must be guided by the 
external oondltions. In damp weather very 
little will be necessary, and in bright weather 
more. Never damp the floors or any 
part of the house while the temperature 
is lower than the maximum figures, or the 
thermometer will run down instead of rising ; 
besides this, a low temperature that is heavily 
charged with moisture is very liable to bring 
on an attack of mildew, whioh is a dreadful 
enemy to the Vines, and difficult to get rid of. 
When the berries are all set the temperature 
should be reduced at night to 58 degs., keeping 
as dose to these figures as the state of the 


weather will admit, but a little variation 
way will do no harm if it is not regular. Wttt 
increased daylight the maximum figuru on mila 
days ought not to exoeed 70 degs. by nsw-heo^ 
but with oareful ventilation and plenty of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture the thermometer may be 
allowed to run up to 90 degs. or to 95 degs. so 
bright sunny days. 

Thinning out the berries. —Thinning must 
.jmmenoe as loon as the berrftee are large 
enough to be handled. They ought not to to 
larger than a peppercorn before ail the bunches 
have been gone over once, taking ont the berries 
from the middle of the bunoh firnt, and at the 
same time any shoulders that require to be tied 
up should be attended to. At the end of a fort¬ 
night after the first thinning they ahoold bs 
gone over again for the purpose of cutting out 
any berries that crowd eaoh other. It may be 
well to mention that early forced Vines do net 
produoe such large berries as those which come 
on naturally. For that reason the berries 
should be left a little tbioker than in the oass 
ef those not foroed. 

Stopping the lateral growth. —This is a part 
of the detail ef management that eannotbe 
conducted, or rather should not be conducted, 
on any hard and fast lines. The Vine is 
an accommodating plant, and will submit 
to different Berts of treatment when tbs 
roots are in a good border and the treatment h 
other respects rational. But as regards tbs 
stopping of the lateral growths, I like to pinch 
the moot onoe that is oarrying the bunch, and 
then. If there is room on the wires for tbs 
growth whioh always follows the first stopping, 

I like to allow it to extend until all the specs 
is filled up without crowding the branches; bat 
if there is no room for it, every fresh lateral 
made may be pinched at the first joint. So long 
as there are two or three leaves above the bunch 
that is all that is absolutely neoessary tometaw 
the crop in a satisfactory manner, with re¬ 
gard to the other details of management, it k 
only neoessary to say that as soon as the Grapu 
begin to oolour they will require more ah. 
Whenever the weather admits of it the front 
ventilators should be opened at the same time 
as the back, and a somewhat drier internal 
atmosphere should be maintained. 

Inside borders. — When the roots of tin 
Vines are wholly or partially inside the horns, 
it will be neoessary to supply the roots liberaUj 
with water, especially from the time the bento 
are set, and sufficient must be given to moisten 
all the soil. Vine roots are great ramblers; 
they run along by the side of walls, and often 
into the farthest oorners of the border before 
the middle is oooupled with roots. To reach 
them all It is therefore neoessary to well seal 
every likely place where the roots can go to, 
and this should be done at least enoe a month 
up to the time the berries begin to stone, and 
every three weeks afterwards up to the tuna 
the crop is ripe. Dry borders are often the 
cause of the crop colouring badly, as well as ths 
berries being small. And do not negieot the 
borders after the Grapes are all out, but give n 
a good soaking of water onoe a month. Throw 
open the door, and leave all the ventilaton 
open night and day up till quite late in the 
autumn. ___ J. 0. G. 

2983.—Peach-tree becoming bare of 'branches 
—The only way to make a Peach-tree fill up the bottom ef 
the wall Is unnall It and lower the branches, learine me 
middle open.- EH. 

2928. — Keeping Apples.—The Blenheim OwffJ 
and Kin* of the Plpoine Applet will keep till Marob^brt 
they will have lost their flavour by that time. AHrtJos 
and Dumelow's Seedling will be in good condition tbsn.- 

2941. — Management of Apple oordona- 
8horten back the aide-shoots to two or three bods. 
leading shoots should be tied down in summer es W 
grow; but all ties should be examined In winter and ms« 
secure.—E. H. 

2946.—Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple for Intcfflsn 
on©.—Cox’s Orange Pippin Is too good for oooklnf« 
this season, as others will oook as well, or better; rat, as 
a dessert fruit, nothing in December oan surpais 
•‘One Apple Man's" ideas as commercialprlndgeaaj 
right enough; but for home use we want a guemmm « 
good Apples, and no one Apple oan supply this--* “• 
2960.—Pruning the Winter Nells Pear.-«JJJ 
on the Quinoe do not require much pruning- 1 ,a zzZ 
advise “ E. W. L " to leave them unpinched for 
or two, merely thinning the shoots in summer whew 

numerous, and note the result.—E. H. __, 

2920.—Destructive birds.—if" O. 
to use traps, a small steel rat-trap, baited with » ^ 

Is m humane as anything I know. But why so* 
the fruit-trees and bushes—old flahlng-nste »» CDmF 


enough f—E. E. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

EARLY AND LATE CLEMATISES. 
Lovibs of Clematises moat often, I feel sure, 
find It difficult to know whet to pnrohase. 1 
have known an order sent to a nursery for 
half-a-dozen good varieties; they have been 
•ent, bnt without any Information aa to the 
treatment they needed. 8pring and summer¬ 
flowering varieties are oooaaionally both included 
in the selection, the result being that if the 
■pring-flowering types are pruned in the same 
way as the later summer-flowering kinds, there 
is no head of bloom to greet the oultivator 
when he looks for it. Not long since I was 
oalled in to see a Clematis that did not bloom 
and to give a reason for Its not doing so. A 
lady had ordered a blue and white Clematis at 
a nursery, and Jackman! and Mias Bateman 
had been sent her. She 
was advised to prune 
back Jackmanl rather 
hard in the winter, and, 
thinking this treatment ap¬ 
plied to both, she did the 
same with Miss Bateman, 
with the result that it never 
flowered. I advised her inthe 
autumn not to touch the 
white form with the prun¬ 
ing • knife, but leave the 
vigorous shoots intact. She 
did so, and in Jane she was 
rewarded with a grand dis¬ 
play of white flowers. I 
mention this case, because 
it seems to Illustrate the 
marked difference that ex¬ 
ists between the patens or 
spring • flowering and the 
Jackmanl or summer-flower¬ 
ing sections. As there are 
some charming varieties 
among the patens lection, 
some of these should be 
grown; they do well on 
warm walls, or on pillars, 
or on wire trellises ; but, 
owing to their early flower¬ 
ing character the blossoms 
are in danger from late 
frosts ; therefore it is of 
advantage to have some 
shelter. The varieties in¬ 
cluded in this section bloom 
from the old wood of the 
previous year, and not from 
the new wood of the current 
year, as do the varieties of 
the Jackmanl type. Now 
this is a distinction of the 
greatest importance ; be¬ 
cause one may out down a 
plant of C. Jackmanl almost 
to the point where it was 
grafted, and still it will put 
forth vigorous shoots that 
will bear flowers ; but if a 
patens variety be cut away 
in the same manner, no hope 
of flowers the following 
year need be entertained. 

All that is required is to 
thin out any decaying wood, 
but to leave the rest; 
by decayicg wood, I mean 
that which has borne 
flowers. A few of the 
bast of the spring-flowering, 
or patens section of the Clematises, are the 
following—viz , Edouard Desfosse, flowers 
large and abundant, having from six to 
eight petals, which are well Imbricated, colour 
deeply-shaded mauve, with darker centre and 
red anthers ; Lady Londesborough, silver-grey 
with pale bars; Lord Londeeborough, deep 
mauve, flowers large and attractive; Miss 
Bateman, white, with ohooolate anthers, flowers 
of flue form, and petals of great substance, one 
of the best white Clematises grown; Mrs. 
Qeorge Jackman, satiny-white, with a creamy 
bar—this vaiiety will often flower on the young 
wood ; Mrs. Qoilter, pure white, fine in form 
and subetanoe ; Mrs. 8. C. Baker, delicate 
pink, ohanging to Frenoh white, and furnished 
with claret bars; and Sis Garnet Wolseley, 
pale- blnfj j .jt of 


petal, a very distinct kind. I would strongly 
recommend amateurs who have a greenhouse 
to grow some of these spring • flowering 
Clematises in pots. They are easily managed 
and very effective. They can be grown in 
almost any sized pots, not below 7 inches or 
S inches in diameter, and a rich loamy oompoet 
suits them perfectly. In pots of this size the 
plants oonld be trained over cylindrical trellises 
of about 2 feet high and 1} feet across, or some 
stakes 2 feet in neight could be placed round 
the pots and the shoots trained to them, tying 
them first to the base of the stakes and gradually 
oarrying them upwards. Lot it not be for¬ 
gotten that they flower on wood of the previous 
year’s formation, and hence a supply of this 
wood must be kept up annually by enoouraging 
free growth after the flowering season is over. 
During the summer months, when free growth 
is desired, It is advantageous to plunge the pots 


Pictures in Our Readers hardens: Clematis Lady C arolino Neville in flower on a verandah. 
Engraved for QAunwo Illchtp at so from a photograph. 


In some porous medium, as old tan, ashes, or 
Coooa-nut refuse, and also to mulch the surface 
soil in the pots with half-rotten manure. In 
this way admirable specimens oan be grown that 
will make the conservatory gay for a consider¬ 
able time. 

When planted ont-of-doors, either against 
walls, or as-pillar plants, the gronnd Intended 
to reoelve them shonld be deeply dug or 
trenohed j a dressing of good manure should 
be well mixed with it, and, If possible, a portion 
of chalky soil shonld be added. Two essentials 
to their sacoess are deep toll and thorough 
drainage. The shoots from which flowers 
are expected shonld be oarefnlly nailed to 
the wall or tied to plUan, care being taken, 
if the bads are formed, not to rub them off. 
During spring and summer a good mulohlng 


with manure will be found o be advantageous. 
The shoots made after the plants have done 
flowering should be carefully nailed or tied In, 
so that they may extend and strengthen them¬ 
selves without Injury. 

Let us now advert to the varietlee of the 
Jackmanl seotion, which bloom from July 
until October. I have already mentioned that 
the sorts included under this heading flower on 
the young growth of the ourrent year. If the 
growth is toe thick and some thinning b 
reqnlred, then the weak shoots should be 
thinned out and the strong ones retained, be- 
osnse it is these that give the finest and most 
numerous flowers. The following b a choice 
selection of these antumn-blooming kinds—viz., 
Alexandra, pale rtddbh-violet, free-blooming; 
Gipsy Queen, rloh, bright, dark velvety-purple, 
a very attractive variety; Guiding Star, a floe 
variety of pnrplbh hue shaded with orimton, 
and with a band of maroon 
down the centre of each 
petal ; Jackmanl, deep 
violet - purple, flowers pro- 
dnoed in masses, one of the 
best for deoorative pur¬ 
poses ; Lilaoina florlbunda, 
pale greyish • lilac, deeply 
veined, flowers large, having 
six petals, and perfect in 
shape, the lightest variety 
in this seotion ; Magnlfioa, 
reddish-purple withred bars, 
flowers very large, stout, 
and well formed ; Prlnoe of 
Wales, deep puov-purpb; 
Rubella, velvety olaret-pur¬ 
ple, distinct, and very free ; 
Star of India, reddbh violet- 
purple, with red bars, db- 
tinct and effective; Tnn- 
bridgensb, deep blubh- 
purple. free-blooming; Vein- 
tina purpurea, blackish • 
mulberry, dbtlnot; Victoria, 
a handsome, free blooming 
variety, flowers large, com¬ 
peted of five or six petals, 
well formed, snd in colour 
deep reddbh-mauve. There 
yet remains the lanuginosa 
section, a useful one, In 
which there are are some 
very fine varieties. They 
are hardy in constitu¬ 
tion, tolerably vigorous in 
growth, and they produce 
blossoms of very large size, 
■o that liberal cultivation b 
for them a matter cf abso¬ 
lute necessity. They will, 
indeed, auooeed in any good, 
sound, well-drained garden 
soil which b freely and 
annually manured, bnt they 
would, no donbt, prefer a 
light, mellow loam to any 
other, and therefore in the 
oaae of veiy light soils It 
would be beat In trenching 
it to mix with It some good 
loam. As a matter of coarse, 
the more fertile the soil, 
the less manuring will be 
neoeisary; bat all Clema¬ 
tises are grots feeders. The 
varieties of C. lanuginosa 
are well adapted for conser¬ 
vatory de coration—for plant¬ 
ing against walb and pillars 
of verandahs snd trellbea, and they also make 
very fine pyramids. When so employed, they 
■honld be tied to stoat stakes, and they should 
be annually pruned down to about 3 feet from 
the gronnd, to prevent them from beooming 
lanky and bare, the tendency of the new growth 
being to develop itself with excessive vigour at 
the extremities. When thus out rather low, so 
as to secure a supply of foliage at or near the 
base, the beanty of the plants is much en¬ 
hanced. A few of the best varieties of the 
lanoginosa seotion are as follows—viz.. Bine 
Gem, pale crerulean blue, very free flowering; 
Excelsior, colour rioh deep-mauve, large, finely 
shaped, and occasionally doable; Grand 
Daohsss, white slightly flushed with rose, a 
strong-growing, large-flowered, and very effect¬ 
ive variety; Lawtonian*, rosy-purple, with 
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dark veins, distinct and very showy; Lord 
Neville, rioh dark-plain, large and well-formed, 
stamens light with dark anthers, edges of the 
sepals finely crimped; Louis Van Hontte, 
deep violet-pnrple, with darker veins, very 
free; Madame Van Hontte, white, extra fine; 
Prlnoess of Wales, deep bluish-mauve, with a 
satiny surface, a very fine Clematis ; Sensation, 
rich satiny mauve, flowers large and showy; 
William Bennett, dark-blue, changing to la¬ 
vender ; and Lady Caroline Neville, a most 
beautiful kind; the flowers are Frenoh-white, 
with mauve bars. It forms the subject of the 
annexed illustration. It will thus be seen that 
this section of Clematises includes some very 
fine, showy varieties. 

Brief reference may be made to the small 
C. Vitioella section. Varieties belonging to 
this class attract rather by the profusion of their 
flowers than by their Individual size. These 
plants, while it is requisite they should be fed 
to the very utmost in order to meet the exces¬ 
sive demand upon their powers, should be 
pruned hard baok every autumn, unless a con¬ 
siderable spaoe is intended to be covered, and 
the young shoots should be trained up to their 
full extent In the early part of the summer 
until flowers begin to appear, when, as all the 
lateral growths develop flowers, it may be better 
to let them fall in graoeful wreaths of pendent 
spray. It is therefore necessary that the 
plants should have a rich soil and be highly 
manured. 

The following varieties are well worth culti¬ 
vation, vis.: Lady Bovill, greyish-blue, flowers 
a little capped, very free; Madame Orange, 
crimson-violet tinted with red in the oentre, 
distinct and beautiful; Madame Thibaut, lilao 
with a distinct bar of rose on each petal; Mrs. 
James Bateman, pale-lavender ; Othello, 
dark velvety-purple, medium-sized flowers, fine 
shape; and Thomas Moore, rich puoy-violet 
with white stamens. R, 


Burly Narcissus. —The first consignment 
of Narcissus (Solell d’Or) left Scllly for Covent- 
garden on the 19 th. Several other sorts are 
very forward, especially Telemonins plenus, 
which is showing bud freely, some being from 
3 inches to 4 inches high ; the crops this year 
are looking promising, and quite a month 
earlier than last season. The reason I attribute 
to the dry summer and the bulbs going to rest 
earlier than other seasons. Daffodils planted 
at this time of the year will not bloom in Feb¬ 
ruary nor even in March. It is not reasonable 
to expect a bulb to produoe a flower in less than 
three months, and not even then unless forced. 

1 have the varieties mentioned by “ D.” in 
Gardening, December 24th, p. 581, and a soore 
or two of others that have been potted ever 
sinoe the first week in October, and they are not 

2 Inohes high. They are in a oool house. 
—J. C. Tonkin, IhIm of Scilly. 

The Chrysanthemum In open 
borders. — I am afraid that Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grown in the open borders were in most 
places disappointing last season. First, they 
had the hot, dry summer to oontend with, and 
then very early sharp frosts, which injured the 
buds, but disappointment very often ooours 
through varieties being planted which are un¬ 
suitable for blooming out-of-doors. There are 
now a number of good early and semi-early 
kinds, so that, providing the weather is not too 
severe, a good display of bloom oan be kept up 
In the borders from September till the end of 
November; but where the grower oan erect a 
temporary shelter over his plants (even If it is 
only of oalioo, tightly stretohed on a wooden 
framework and well waterproofed) it will 
amply repay him for the trouble and small 
outlay. If not already done the plants should 
now be out down to within a few inohes of the 
soil and have their labels seourely attached and 
renewed where neoessary. A little Coooa-nut- 
fibre or rotten manure should be plaoed around 
the roots to protect them from frost E»rly in 
April the plants should be taken up and the 
ground well manured or have some artlfioial 
manure well worked into it. The roots 
should then be divided and planted. 
The plants will require little further atten¬ 
tion until May, when they will then have 
thrown up several shoots from the roots, and to 
form bushy plants these shoots should be 
stepped—i.e., the extreme tops of the shoots 
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should be pinohed off. One more stopping in 
June will be sufficient, as it is frequently 
through late stopping that the plants fail to 
reward the grower with a good display of 
bloom. The plants should be gone over occa¬ 
sionally during the season, and if any trace of 
green-fly appears they should be dusted with 
Tobaooo-powder. In some gardens the plants 
also get infested with black-fly, a very trouble¬ 
some insect, and on its first appearanoe the 
plants should be well syringed and then the 
parts affected should be dusted with **Tha- 
natos,” a very effective insecticide ;or the 
plants oan, of oourse, be dusted with it after a 
shower of rain. During hot, dry weather the 
plants should reoelve copious watering once or 
twloe a-week, and should be well syringed 
every evening, and when the bloom buds show, 
a small quantity of some artificial manure should 
be sprinkled around the roots onoe a-week, but 
further instructions will be given hi due oourse. 
—W. B. Boyci, Highgate. 


SOME GOOD OLD -FASHIONBD BORDER 
FLOWERS. 

These are fast coming to the front again, every¬ 
body likes them, and when well grown, a col¬ 
lection is very interesting. I use the words 
well grown advisedly, as, if thrust Into a 
corner and neglected, they cannot be expected 
to show their best, especially in a season like 
this. In the first plaoe, as the plants will occupy 
the bed or border several years, as if little 
plants are obtained from the nursery it will take 
some of them two or three years to reach a 
good else to show their true character, the 
borders should be well manured and deeply 
worked. This work should be done in Septem¬ 
ber. Some think anything in the way of rub¬ 
bish will do for manuring herbaoeous borders, but 
the strong-rooting plants want something better 
than leaf-mould or the sweepings of the rubbish- 
yard. Give a good dressing of stable or yard- 
manure, and trenoh it in, working some of the 
manure into the bottom, as in a dry season the 
roots will find it. 

The preparatory work is most important, 
and should be thoroughly done. If the subsoil 
is clay do not bring it to the surface, but break 
it up and leave It in the bottom; in the oourse 
of time it will improve if the soil above is well 
nourished. October Is a good time to plant, 
and at that season, after a hot summer, when the 
rains come, the plants will soon get established. 
The following list includes a good many of the 
best kinds 


Adonis veraalis, Yellow, 1 ft 
Alyssum saxatile, yellow, 
0 Inches 

Anemone ooransrie, 9 In., 
various 

Columbine*, various, IS in. 
Arabls veroalis, white, 9 in. 
▲ohlllea Ptarmica, It.-pi, 
white, 18 inches 
Antennai ia margaritaoea, 
white and yellow, 18 inohss 
Antherioum Liliastrum, 
white, 1 foot 

Aster (Starworts) slogans, 
white, 8 feet 

A Amellus. purple, 2 feet 
A. versicolor, white and 
pick, 18 inches 
A Nova Anglia, purple, 
SI feet 

Baptists australis, blue, 8 ft. 
Ooronilla varia, pink, 1 foot 
Campanula oarpatioa, blue 
and white, 9 inches 
0. pereicifolia, blue and 
white varieties, 2 feet 
Chelone barbata, scarlet, 
2} feet 

Delphinium (Larkspur) in 
variety, 3 to 4 feet 
Dielytra speotabilli, rose 
2 feet 

Dictamnus Fraxinella, pur¬ 
ple, 2 feet 

Dodeoatheou elegans and 
others, purple and white, 
1 foot 

Dracocsphalum alplnum, 
yellow, 9 inches 
Erynglum alpiaum,blue,2f t. 


Epimediam pionatum els- 
gsns, yellow, 1 foot 
Fntnisrta (Crown Imperial), 
various, 1$ to 3 feet 
Geum ooccineum, eoarlet, 
18 inches 

Galega officinalis (Goat's 
Rue), white and blue, 
8 feet 

Heeperis matronal!*, purple 
and white, 2 feet 
Helleborus (Christmas 
Rose), various, 9 inches 
Iberis gibraltanoa, white, 

1 foot 

Irie germanioa, various, 2 
feet 

Lilium, various. 2 to 4 feet 
Lathyrus ^Everlasting Pea), 
various, 4 feet 
Lupinu« polyphyline, blue, 
8 feet 

Ly thrum roseum superbum, 
3 feet 

Monarda dldyma, Ted, 2 feet 
Pyre thrum uligiootum, 

white, 3 feet 

Pteonies in variety, various, 

2 feet 

Polygonum Sieboldi, white, 
8 feet 

Bocoonla cord at a (Celan¬ 
dine tree), white, 6 feet 
Spiraea, various, white aud 
pink, 2 feet to S feet 
Stanaciii speciosa, purple, 
2 feet 

Tritoma U varia glauceseens, 
red and orange, 8 feet 
Veronica, various, 2 feet 


I give the heights and colours to guide those 
who are not acquainted with them. E. H. 


Bee Balm (Monarda didyma). — This 
Is a pretty perennial plant of very easy 
culture, ana may be used with good effect 
as a summer bedding-plant. It is very easy to 
propagate from cuttings; if put into boxes of 


sandy soil in the autumn, and plaoed in a oold 
frame and kept dose, they will scon root. 
Although hardy, they will be better kept in » 
oold frame all the whiter and planted out early 
In the spring where they are to flower. It 
would look fine massed in beds, or to form 
baok lines in borders. The flowers are scarlet 
and are prodnoed In whorls. The young plant* 
throw oat lateral branches freely and bloom 
profusely, flowering at the point of every shoot. 
Old plants flower in June, July, and August, 
and grow about 3 feet high; but if treated mm 
I have stated, the young plants will be found to 
flower mnoh longer and later, and only grow from 
18 inohes to 2 feet high ; therefore, if used for 
summer bedding, outUngs should be put in every 
autumn for flowering the following summer. I 
find it does well in a partially shaded border or 
bed, thereby enhancing its value. The foli&ge 
has a very pleasant perfume, not nnlike that 
of Bergamot. I believe there Is also a white 
and a purple variety, bnt I have not seen them. 
J. Robertson, Cowdenbiotces. 

2915.—Olove-soented Carnations and 
PiOOtees. — Selfs and Cloves : Bridesmaid 
(Gorton), white; Comte de Chambord, fieah- 
coloured; Coroner (Baron), soarlet; Florence 
(Wellington), buff; Edith (Finlinson), bright 
yellow; Gleire de Nanoy, pure white ; Mary 
Morris (Smyth), rosy-pink; Purple Emperor 
(Douglas), rich purple; Soarlet Gem (Douglaa) ; 
The Governor (Cross), blush; fine old Crimson, 
rich maroon; Will Threlfall (Threlfall), yellow. 
Piootess, red-edged: J. B. Bryant, Princess of 
Wales, Mrs, Gorton, Thomas William. Purple- 
edged : Mrs. A. Chancellor, Muriel, Her 
Majesty, Nymph. Rose-edged: Mrs. Sharp, 
Mrs. Payne, Estelle, Favourite.—J. D. E. 

2931 and 2937.— Peat Moss • litter for 
manure. —This I am constantly using for all 
sorts of plants, including Roses, Raspberries, 
Gooseberry-boshes, &o. I use it just as fit 
oomes from the yard. If it is laid up in a heap 
it heats violently, and the heat U soon over. 
Some of my friends have used it to grow Mush¬ 
rooms successfully by mixing it with a sixth 
part of loam. I could not manage to grow them 
well and discontinued its use.—J. D. E. 

2917. — Earwigs and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums . —These ineeots are certainly very de¬ 
structive to the blooms. They may be trapped 
in various ways. Perhaps the best plan b 
to Insert lengths of hollow Bean-stems between 
the stems of the plants and the stloks to which 
they are tied. The earwigs feed at night, and 
retire towards the morning to any convenient 
hiding place. The Bean-stalks suit them 
admirably. They will be fonnd therein after 
sunrise in the morning, and oan be blown out into 
a pail of hot water. This must be done every 
morning until the tiresome pests are destroyed. 
-J. D. E. 

- Place traps mads of Bean-stalks, 7 inches or 

8 Inches long, among the branches of the C 
mums. The earwigs crawl into the hollow I 
where they may be captured and destroyed.—E. H. 

3026 —Gladiolus not flowering.—You 
appear to have taken a good deal of unneces¬ 
sary trouble in preparing your bulbs Laying 
them on Coooa-nufc-fibre and picking out the 
eyes was quite uncalled for. If yon had 
planted them about the middle of Maroh with¬ 
out any snoh attention they wonld most likely 
have flowered. I cannot account for your failure 
to get the bulbs to flower only through the 
treatment which made them late in starting 
into growth owing to the move from the fibre to 
the ground. Keep the bulbs in a oool place 
during the winter and plant them next season 
at onoe where they are to flower.— Head 
Gardener. 

3001. —Spanish Irises. —September b 
the proper time to plant the Spanish Irises, as 
they commenoe to grow again in the autumn. 
They do muoh better in the open ground than 
in pots. If yen wonld prefer to plant them out 
you must do so at onoe, if the weather b mild; 
if It Is net yon most plant as soon as th e frost 
has ended. Yon may grow them in pob if you 
wish to do so, but thoy givo muoh less trouble 
the other way, and flower stronger.— Head 
Gardener 

2958. — Inflnenoe of lime on soils.— 
If “J. C.” will refer to the article in the 
“Jour, of the Soo. of Chem, Ind,” from which 
he quotes, he will find that It b entitled, 
“ Inflnenoe of lime as a soil constituent on vege- 
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tation.” The anther states that aolla rich in 
lime induce atrong and oompaot growth, with 
high yielding power, in moat treea and planta, 
whilst aoila poor in lime produce weak growth 
with low yielding power. The writer evidently 
refers to the lime naturally present in soils, 
and not to the influence of applications of lime, 
the effeot of which would, of course, depend on 
the amount of lime already present in the aoll. 
To apply lime to chalky soil would be equiva¬ 
lent to oarrying coals to Newcastle. Lime ia 
best applied as fresh slaked lime, and the aoila 
moat benefited are heavy clays, peat bogs, and 
aoila rich in humua.— Richd. Mann. 

-In horticulture lime means (according 

to the purpose to which itia to be put) gaa-lime 
—i e , sulphuret of lime; quiok lime—freah 
made lime ; chalk— i e., carbonate of lime; 
mortar rubbiah—» e., silicate of lime, mixed 
with carbonate of lime; gaa-lime and quick¬ 
lime supply lime to the soil when it ia dressed 
with it, and are also used for destroying 
insect life. Chalk and mortar rubbish supply 
lime to the soil, but do not kill insects and 
larvae. Mortar rubbish, in addition, furnishes 
ailioa, which is indispensable for many forms of 
vegetation, such as Wheat, Grasses, &o. Qaiok- 
lime, if exposed to the air, and less rapidly if 
forked in the soil, becomes carbonate of lime 
or chalk, absorbing c&rbonio acid gas with 
avidity. I believe the complete absenoe of 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

THE SILVERY CACTUS. 

This pretty little Mexican Cactus, shown In the 
accompanying illustration, is well adapted for 
culture in a light window in a room the winter 
temperature of whioh does not fall below 40 degs. 
It wants plenty of drainage in the pot in whioh 
it ia placed, and a oompoat of turfy soil mixed 
with broken brioka or old mortar ia a very good 
one for its requirements ; oare must be taken 
not to over-water it. Tnis Cactus ia innooent 
of spines and other asperities, and is oovered 
over with an elegant attire bespangled with 
silver. The plant is formed generally in deep 
angles, though sometimea they number seven or 
eight; at the top, on the margins of the angles, 
are borne a quantity of allky yellow, star-like 
flowers, whioh open during sunshine and cloae 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. They keep 
expanding for four or five days In sccoeaaion, 
according to the intensity of the sunlight, and 
they last longest when least exposed. The 
blossoms begin to open in June, and continue 
expanding at intervals until Ootober, during 
whioh period a good plant will bear from 10 to 
20 blossoms 1$ inches in diameter. The ground 
colour of the plant ia dark-green, and its whole 
surface is thickly and regularly beset with 
white star-like scales, whfch give it a very 
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lime in any form from a soil is known to be 
against the fruiting of trees, especially stone- 
fruit ; although some require its absence, such 
as Rhododendrons.—W. 6. 


8910.—Outdoor Chrysanthemum.—" Swansea " 
will tlnd King of the Crimsons, reflexed, rich bright- 
crimson ; Mona. Henry Jaootot, Japanese, crimson, 
shaded gold; and Dr. Sharp, reflexed, magenta-orimson. 
all good companion flowers to Elaine.— R. 0. Notcutt, 
Ipnoick. 

- I should recommend " Swansea ” to grow William 

Holmes as a companion for Elaine. It comes In Just 
about the same time, has flowers of very nearly similar 
form, and the colour is a rich and Intense orient; on. It 
belongs to the early-flowering (hybrid) Japanese section. 
- B. 0. R. 

2921.— Chestnut leaves ae manure.-1 have 
used these both for pot-plants and for all sorts of outdoor 
flowers, but have not found them injurious at all ; nor 
has the effeot of their use been any different from that of 
Elm or Oak — J. D. E. 


2935.-Uses for a south wall.— There are many 
usee which a south wall can be put to. Peaches would 

e ty better than Grapes, and so would Aprioots or choioe 
te Pears. The best Grapes for a wall are White Musca¬ 
dine and Esperione (blaok). Climbing Boses will succeed 
very well of the ohoicer kinds of Teas and Noisettes.— 
E. H. 

2925.— Laurel leaves lrjurlous.— Laurel leaves, 
mixed with manure when decayed will do no harm, 
though the leaves themselves do not possess much value 
as manure.—E. H. 


2914 —Hardy plants to flower In spring.— 
There are plenty of small flowering plants that may be 
planted now for flowering in spring. The following will 
■uooeed: Daisies, Primroses, Polyanthus, Arabts, Aubrie- 
tlas, Mossy Saxafrages, and others. Annuals of all kinds, 
Wallflowers, including Forgst-ms-nots, * 
planted when the weather Is or ^ ” ” 
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others. Annuals of all kinds, 
rget-ms-nots, &c., may be 
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beautiful appearance, especially under a mloro- 
icope. J. 

2944. — Window plants in East 
London.—The best eubjecta for (1) outside 
window gardening in such districts as the East 
of London are: * Asters, *Baliams, Oaloeolarlas 
(shrubby), "Carnations, "Chrysanthemums 
(early flowering and dwarf varieties par¬ 
ticularly), "Creeping Jenny, "Lobelias, +Me- 
■embryanthemnms, "Mignonette, "Mimnlns 
(Monkey-plants), Pelargoniums (Zonal and 
French varieties), "Petunias, "Stocks, +*Se- 
dums (Stonecropi), "tSaxifrsges of many 
varieties, snoh as umbrosa (London Pride), 
sarmentosa, granulata, Genm, and longifolia, 
&o. ; * tSempervivums, including S. tec- 

torum (Houaeleek), Trorrcolums(Nasturtiums), 
*tThrifts (Armeria), Verbenas, ' tYuccas, Acan¬ 
thus (Bears Breech), "AraliaSleboldi (Fig-leaf 
Palm), and last, but by no means least, *Ivies 
of nearly any kind, but especially the small¬ 
leaved dinging varieties. "Pyrethrum Golden 
Feather, as well as the following : *P. Parthe 
nium, fl. -pi., and the pretty "Everlasting flowers 
(Helichrysums) are also most useful, while 
"Annual Chrysanthemums and Cornflowers do 
remarkably well. Of bulbs, Hyacinths of all 
kinds, Tnlips, Croons, Narcissus (and Daffodils), 
and Snowdrops, with some others, will be found 
to anuoeed admirably. "Auriculas are oapital 
subjects, and shonld be grown largely in pofcv, 
either inside or out, but must have shade in 


summer. (2.) Inside the windows many of 
those mentioned in the first list may also be 
grown, or will be better if placed inside for part 
of the year; also the following: "The Parlour 
Palm (Aspidistra lnrida), *Drac;unai rnbra, 
indlvlaa, australis, &o. ; Oalla or Arum Lilies, 
Campanulas, "the India-rubber-plant (Fiona 
elastioa, also F. Cooper!, F. Parcelll, and F. 
repens), a few Fuchsias, Grevillea robust*, 
"Primula eboonloa, Spiraeas, "Myrtles, Bou- 
vardlas, and even Camellias, with a little extra 
oare. Those marked (t) should be potted in 
rather poor soil with free drainage, moat of the 
others requiring a rich material or to be planted 
out in boxes full of soil. Those with an asterisk (") 
are the most vigorous, and should receive the 
preference, if a choioe has to be made. Dwarf¬ 
growing Tropseoluma of the Tom Thumb type 
are splendid snbjects for either pots or boxes, 
T. King Theodore having flowers of a fine deep- 
crimson, with dark foliage and oompaot habit. 
Keep the soil rather dry until the flowers 
■how, then water and feed with liqnid-mannre 
to obtain plenty of fine blossoms. These, with 
Asters, Balsams, Stocks, Cornflowers, Mig¬ 
nonette, Heliohrysnms, Mimnlns, Lobelias, 
Petunias, and Verbenas, are readily and most 
successfully raised from seed sown in the 
spring, while Camellias and a few others 
require apeoial soil and some extra oare.— 
B. C. R. 

- In reply to this question, 1 beg to 

mention the names of some plants whioh 1 
find from experienoe flourish well in East 
London windows—viz., Fuchsias, Musk, single 
■oarlet and doable pink Zonal Pelargoniums. 
With oare, several prizes have been won with 
these plants by boys of 13 years of age. Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, trained ; Colons, or, as 
they are commonly called, Frenoh Nettles; 
Money-wort, or Creeping Jenny; Lobelias, 
trained. Ivy is good for sunless windows, and 
Nasturtiums do well in window boxes, if sown 
in April and kept oat of the way of ohildren, 
who are apt to eat them.— Ida Hawksley. 


Cinerarias in cold frames.—I lately 
■aw a beautiful lot of Cinerarias growing in a 
cold frame, and the owner said he meant to 
keep them there daring the ooming winter, and 
on my expressing surprise at the possibility of 
oarrying them safely through such winters as 
we have had the last few years, the owner 
assured me that he had kept his stook safely 
daring the past two severe winters with only 
the aid of external coverings, and that his 
plants were far healthier than when he nsed to 
keep them in heated houses, and there can be 
no question bat that a great many moisture- 
loving plants are better in frames rather than 
when standing on dry, airy shelves in the green¬ 
house. Bat the faot is dear enough that since 
the introduction of hot-water pipes the old- 
fashioned frames and pits that used to do snch 
good service have been mnoh neglected—not 
because better plants oan be grown by other 
means, bnt simply because the constant oare of 
covering and unooverirg are done away with. 
Bat in the case referred to the owner was an 
amateur who grew his plants for the amusement 
they gave him, and who did not mind a little 
labour if he oould only succeed. Now, oold 
frames want the ooverlng to be pat on seonrely 
and removed directly the frost la gone, and in 
very severe frosts they may be left snugly 
covered until a change comes. Calceolarias 
and Cinerarias, if only kept olear of being aotn- 
ally frozen, are better without any fire-heat, 
and any amateur with a good stout frame, and 
plenty of external oovering te apply to it, need 
not fear of being able te have plenty ef Cinera¬ 
rias and Calceolarias without any fire-heat.— 
J. G. H. 

2863.— Decayed tan as manure —The 
material in question, after having been exposed 
to the weather and worn down by being walked 
apon for two years, undoubtedly becomes a 
valuable fertiliser, and must be quite as good as 
leaf-mould. Throw it on the borders and digit 
in with a little lime in some form to correct any 
tendency to sourness, and It will be found of 
great benefit to either vegetable orops or flower¬ 
ing plants.— B. C. R. 

2842 — A tiresome garden weed.- The same reply 
uiuel be Riven to thle query ae to No. 5838. It le possible 
that the weed in question is very deep-rooted, and if so. 
It oan only be overcome by getting to the bottom growth. 

- Falcon dried.. Original from 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CUCUMBERS TO FRUIT IN FEBRUARY. 
Cucumbers at Christmas are now no more a 
novelty than Blackberries In September, bnt 
the production of Cucumbers for use with 
salmon in February test the most experienced 
grower’s skill, as the plants have to be grown 
up to the fruiting stage under the most trying 
ollmatio conditions. The principal faotora in 
suocenful winter culture are snug, compact 
■pan or lean-to pits, well sheltered from the 
north and east, light, airy, efficiently supplied 
with pipes for giving top and bottom-heat, and 
fully exposed to the south. Dry fire-heat being 
one of the rocks on which many oome to grief, 
the most perfect pita are those to which under¬ 
ground moisture can be supplied at pleasure, 
either through oemented tanks filled with water, 
or from fermenting material placed over the 
hot-water pipes. Tanks, however, are not 
absolutely neoessary, as I have none, and yet I 
am never without a good supply of winter fruit 
through the first and most trying quarter of the 
year. 

Sowing the seeds. — Continuous growth 
throughout the winter being imperative, the 
seeds should not be sown too early, and yet the 
plants should be forward enough for putting out 
and becoming thoroughly established before bad 
weather sets in. If at hand, a one-light frame, 
resting on a slight hotbed made of fermenting 
materials, will be found the most suitable 
nursery, as the young plants oan be kept dose 
to the glass where they will remain stout, and 
stooky, and free from insects until the fruiting- 
house Is ready for them. The proper time to 
put in the seed is the first week in September, 
either in small pots filled with light, rich soil, 
and plunged to naif their depth in a bottom heat 
of 80 degs., or on small squares of turf placed on 
the surfaoe of the bed. In either oase they 
must be transferred to 4-inch pots as soon as the 
first rough leaf is formed and kept close to the 
;lass, where they oan be slightly shaded from 
bright sunshine. Let the balls be quite moist 
at the time of shifting, and water sparingly for 
a day or two, but keep the sides of the frame 
and the surface of the bed well syringed, and 
take off the chink of air in time for the frame to 
run up to a temperature of 90 degs. When 
thoroughly rooted, give more air and less shade, 
place a stiok to each plant, and raise the frame 
if more head room is required. If by this time 
the house is not ready for planting, a second 
shift into 8-inch pots will be neoessary, but this, 
if possible, should be avoided, as frequent 
potting ohecks the plants, and, independently 
of loss of time, they do not always escape with 
perfect foliage. The loss of a leaf or two to 
some may appear a very small matter, and so 
it is in the spring, but plants intended for 
winter work should retain every leaf, as injury 
to one near the base is not unfrequently the 
stepping-stone to canker. 

The tbuiting-houss or pit. — Having 
thoroughly cleansed and lime-washed the 
walls, washed and repaired the glass, the next 
thing to be decided upon is the mode of culture. 
Some grow their plants in large pots, others 
plant them out on hills or ridges. I grow them 
in both ways, and find each system has its 
advantages and disadvantages. Of the two, 
planting out, unless he is a good plantsman, 
may be the safest and most simple mode for a 
new beginner. Assuming, then, that the 
bottom-heat pipes will maintain a temperature 
of 80 degs. and that tanks have not been con¬ 
structed, some means must be provided for 
keeping their roots away from their parching 
influence. The simplest and cheapest way is 
embedding them in clean broken briokbats, coke, 
or other materials whioh will absorb and give 
off moisture. With these, broken rather fine at 
the top, the pipes should be just covered, and 
full heat turned on for some days before the pit 
Is planted. Another plan is formation of a hot¬ 
air chamber by covering, without touohing the 
pipes, with Oak slabs, slate flags, or rough 
timber capable of carrying the com pest. The 
oovering oomplete, good fermenting material, 
not lets than 14 inches in depth £<nust be placed 
evenly over it, and on top of -ms thin sods, 
Grass side downwards, to prevent the roots from 
entering the deoaying manure. The cones, or 
a longitudinal ridge of oompost rising 18 inohes, 
will then oomplete the preparations for planting. 
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Compost.— If light, rioh, fibry turf, free from] 
wireworm, oan be obtained from an old sheep 
pasture, addition of one-fifth of its bulk of old 
lime rubble and a dash of soot will form a sus¬ 
taining staple which will not readily become 
sour or adhesive. The turf, chopped or broken 
with the hand, must be used in a rough state, 
and placed rather firmly in position to get 
thoroughly warmed through before the plants 
are turned out. If heavier soil is used, then the 
addition of a little rough peat, burnt earth, the 
fine sifted out, and charcoal may be added with 
advantage, the free passage of water being an 
Important matter. The oones or ridges, it must 
be borne in mind, should not be made too near 
the top-heat pipes, as strong fire-heat affects 
the foliage ana fosters spider; neither should 
they be made wide at the base, as the plants 
always grow best when the roots reach the 
sides. If the stems cannot be kept well away 
from the pipes thin boards placed in front of 
them will throw off the dry heat and prevent 
the generation of steam when syringing follows 
sharp firing. I have not mentioned manure, as 
I neither use nor approve of it; better enrich 
poor soils with bone-dust, and feed with liquid 
when the plants are in bearing. Lacking bone- 
dust, a little very old cow-manure rubbed 
through a sieve and mixed with a few handfuls 
of soot is the best substitute, but I do not press 
its use, as worms will follow animal manures. 

Planting. —The distance whioh Cucumbers 
should be planted from eaoh other requires 
careful consideration, for many fail through 
placing the plants too dose to eaoh other. If a 
single plant were placed in the oentre of a pit 
and trained on the extension principle, the 
inexperienced might succeed, where under 
crowding he would fail. No one, however, 
thinks of trusting to a single plant; the depth 
of trellis, therefore, must be taken Into account. 
If less than six feet I would place the plants 
that distanoe apart; if 9 feet, then they might 
be 4 feet from each other. Closer they should 
not be, as they would soon interlace and require 
thinning, when outtlng back would be dis¬ 
astrous. Having well watered the plants and 
plaoed a stout, neat stiok in each station, with 
its point resting on the flooring of the chamber 
to prevent the possibility of sinking and 
strangling the shoots when they reach and are 
tied to the trellis, which, by the way, should be 
16 inches from the glass, turn out the plants, 
slightly loosen the balls to set the ooiling roots 
at liberty, and pack firmly with warm oompost. 
Syringe the walls, floors, and dew the foliage, 
but defer watering for twenty-four hours; also 
avoid shading, unless the plants show signs of 
suffering. But little, if any, top ventilation 
will be necessary, as Cucumbers revel in an air 
temperature of 90 degs., but the front lights 
may have a chink on hot days, or, better still, 
brick ventilators on a level with the pipes may 
be kept constantly open. If pot culture is 
decided upon, the pots, 16 inohes in diameter, 
must be dean, well orooked, and plaoed upon 
pedestals or inverted pots to admit of the reno¬ 
vation of the fermenting material without dis¬ 
turbing them, as strangling is one of the most 
common causes of collapse and canker. 

Training. —Tie each plant loosely to its 
stick, pinoh every side shoot at the first leaf 
until they reach the trellis, train the leaders 
upwards, and defer stopping until they reach 
the top of the house. Tie out the side laterals 
horizontally, beginning at the lowest wire, and 
pinoh them also at the first joint unless fruit Is 
wanted, when in every oase they must be 
pinched at the next beyond the “ show.” It is, 
however, better to divest them of all male and 
female flowers until December and then allow a 
few fruits to set and swell. Cutting, always 
in a young state, will then commenoe about 
Christmas, when the plants being thoroughly 
established, they will keep on bearing through 
out the season. 

General treatment. —Syringe the house 
twice a day, but avoid wetting the foliage in 
winter, at least if it can be kept free from spider, 
and fumigate on the appearance of the first 

f reen-fly. Let the temperature range from 68 
egs. at night to SO degs. by day through 
October, from 66 degs. to 78 degs. afterwards, 
but always run up to the maximum under 
gleams of sunshine. If the pit.is or can be 
fitted with blinds, economise fire-heat and keep 
in moisture by running them down at night ana 
during snow-storms, as rapid radiation and 


sudden lowering of the temperature is one of 
the most common causes of mildew and loss of 
the old foliage. As the days decrease in length 
and growth becomes languid, pinching for s 
time must be suspended, the house, including 
the glass, keep scrupulously clean and free from 
all deoaying matter, and the atmosphere sweet 
by light surfacing* with pure loam and char- 
ooal. 

Top-dressing.— While keeping the plants in 
good growth, grossness at the outset most be 
avoided, as Immense leaves formed during early 
autumn not unfrequently perish when overtaken 
by winter. The compost I have named will not 
force this undesirable growth, neither will It 
sustain them when they commenoe bearing. 
Steps, therefore, must be taken for keeping 
them regularly supplied with root food as often 
as the surface roots protrude little and often. 
That recommended for forming the hills, withi 
plentiful supply of bone-dust (the best and 
safest stimulant) thoroughly incorporated, will 
answer well through the winter. A good 
supply prepared early in the autumn and plaoed 
in a dry shed where it can be covered with fresh 
stable litter will not only last a long time, it 
will also be improved by keeping, as the amnumh 
from the litter and the slowly deoaying bonei 
will penetrate the lumps of loam and old line 
rubble. A little of this after being properly 
warmed should be packed firmly all over the 
hills as often as the white hungry roots creep 
through the last dressing; but, much as the 
Cuoumber enjoys earthing up the stem in 
summer, its application should be performed 
with oaution during winter. 

Watering. —Successful culture cannot long 
be carried on where watering is neglected or 
imperfectly performed. Planted as it were on 
a suspended cradle, with hot-water pipes 
beneath, not only have the requirements of the 
plants to be supplied, but water in sufficient 
quantity to keep every part of the bed in a 
growing state and the hot-air ohamber oharged 
with vapour must be given from time to time, 
otherwise they will soon get wrong part 
recovery. Watering, then, must not only be 
frequent, but copious, as there Is no possibility 
of the roots beooming too wet, whilst dribbleti 
deceive the eye and lay the foundation for 
attacks of spider and mildew. Soft water, pure 
and simple, at the air temperature should be 
given once or twice a-week until the planti 
come into bearing, when clear diluted liquid, 
soot water, and occasionally a dash of guano, 
must be regularly supplied. Ledbury. 

2989.—Planting Jerusalem Artlchokea-Mort 
people plant whole sete cf these Artiohokee, though out cm 
would grow ae well and be as productive. Select toe 
smoothest, handsomest tubers for seed. The roughnw 
of the exterior of Jerusalem Artichokes may be inicorn* 
measure controlled by a esrefnl selection of the seed.- 
E. H. 

2910.—Salt and water for Mushrooms.-*** 
small quantities may be used in the water for Mushroom- 
beds with advantage; bat it is a dangerous substspc*. 
and should be used sparingly. Half an ounoe in 8 guloni 
of water should not be exoeeded.—E. H. 

- If " Constant Reader's” Moshroom-beds art to 

good oondltion, he will gain no material advantage bytte 
use of salt and water. In the summer it Is a very |«oa 
stimulant for Mushrooms, and it also destroys naany « 
the maggots whioh often attack the produoe of Musk* 
room-beds at that season.—P. Fox Allis. 

Mushroom Browing. —Observing Mr. 
R. fl. Gibson’s remarks on Muehroomi to 
Gardening, December 24th, page 584, 1 thought 
some of your reader* might like to hear my ex¬ 
perience in their culture. On Saturday l**t i 
out over 12 lb. weight of Muihroome from my 
shed ; one bed alone (10 feet by 4 feet) yielding 
8 lb., and one single Mushroom weighed a Made 
over 8 oz. Thie bed waa spawned in September 
laat. The building la a home-made one, with 
wooden aidea and a tar-felt roof, heated wftn * 
alow combustion atove.—H. J. 

Mushroom - bed on the top of * 
boner.— I think “ Tiny Tim ” haa a tiret-oUm 
plaoe for Muahrooma. He must keep the warn 
m hia boiler at a nearly uniform temperature, 
and aa it atanda on a warm baae, he will need 
to damp the bed frequently. Ae for the method 
of making up the bed, refer to Garden®®* 
Week after week notea appear on the growth 
of Muahrooma. I do not fancy half ^e madam 
of thia paper uae their eyea; if they did they 
could not for ahame have to aak how to mate 
a Mushroom - bed. After having read Mr. 
Original from 
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Hobday's, and other well-wishers of amateur 
gardeners descriptions of how the operation 
should be done, a man who fails onght to be 
ashamed of himself, and have another try.— 
P. Fox Allin. 

3012. — Peat litter for Muehroom- 
bedtt. — Peat litter used alone will give a 
▼iolent heat for a short time and be quite un¬ 
suitable for a Mushroom-bed; but If mixed 
with the same bulk of droppings and litter 
from the stable, It will, no doubt, do very well. 
What is more likely to furniih a lasting heat are 
equal parts of the litter, droppings, and fresh- 
gathered leaves. If these materials are first 
mixed together and allowed to remain in a heap 
for a week, and then made into a bed and well 
beaten down, the result, I do not doubt, will 
be satisfactory,— Practical. 


PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Aw important subject in connection with squares 
and oity gardens is that of playgrounds. No 
system of oity-gardening can be good which 
does not meet this want. It is not enough to 
hare open spaces or beautiful little gardens—we 


ROSB8. 

ROSES PEGGED DOWN. 

Each succeeding year this method of growing 
Roses has an increased number of adherents. 
Those who give it a trial soon discover the 
advantages which it possesses. Not only does 
it produce a larger quantity of well-developed 
flowers than the ordinary bush system, but, in 
the oase of perpetual-flowering varieties, a 
better succession is kept up. This latter, I find, 
can be secured by allowing the shoots to remain 
in an erect position after they have been 
shortened to the required length until they have 
broken and the young growths have attained 
a length of 4 inohes or 5 Inches, instead of 
pegging them down as soon as they have been 
pruned ; when left for a time erect in this man¬ 
ner they do not at onoe push growth the whole 
length of the shoots retained in a way that 
occurs when Immediately pegged down to a 
horizontal position, but break some four or half- 
a-dozen of the eyes at the points. When these 
have grown a few inohes, as already stated, and 
the shoots are then pegged horizontally, It has 
the effeob of causing tbe lower unbroken eyes 
to move and to come on three or four 


A1UKE VIBERT ROSE. 

There is a fascination about Roses which makes 
people prize them even beyond the intrinsic 
merits which their flowers possess ; but those 
who have the misfortune of being undrr the 
necessity of living within the shadow and under 
the smoky influenoes of large towns are debarred 
the pleasure of doing much as regards their 
cultivation, for Roses abhor a smoke-charged 
atmosphere. Where, however, the conditions 
are such as to forbid the pleasure of growing 
the beautiful Tea and Hybrid Perpetual varieties 
that now exist in large numbers and variety, 
there is at least one variety that stands out a 
long way ahead of all others in its ability to 
thrive and flourish freely in an atmosphere in 
whioh no others that have oome under my notice 
can exist, and that is Aimt-e Vibert, a well- 
known Noisette, which has other good proper¬ 
ties besides its smoke-resisting powers. It is 
one of the best and most attentive climbing 
kinds existing, so vigorous, that even when not 
over-liberally treated in the matter of soil suoh 
as most Roaes require, it grows luxuriantly, 
soon oovering a large space, producing its large 
dusters of white flowers in abundanoe, and the 
latter are not nearly so fleeting as those of many 



should keep the children from the filth and 
dangers of the crowded streets. The best way, in 
the oase of all large oities, is to have, as far as pos¬ 
sible, squares or open spaces arranged as play¬ 
grounds alone. These should be planted with large 
trees whioh, while affording ample shade, would 
not suffer from the crowds beneath. Tne smaller 
olass of iquare would do best as playgrounds, 
and there are not unfrequently in large oities 
open spaces which, at a trifling expense, might 
be made into useful reoreation grounds of this 
kind. The only requirements are hardy trees, 
gravelled spaces, ana seats. In these oases, the 
whole surface should be gravelled over after 
thorough preparation has been made for the 
trees. The reason of the superiority of trees 
alone for such places is that the whole of the 
space beneath them 1s free as a playground, 
while overhead their leaves and flowers and 
forms may do as much to adorn the neighbour¬ 
hood as an elaborate garden. In several of the 
small spaces and squares opened comparatively 
reosntly in London, an opposite plan has been 
adopted—that of flower beds and elaborate 
gardening—henoe their use as playgrounds is 
interfered with. Of oourse, garden-squares are 
needed as well as playing-squares ; but in most 
dlstiiots the playground is the greater want. 
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weeks later than those nearer the extremity, 
yielding quantities of fine flowers during the 
interval between the first bloom of the leading 
shoots and their suooeeslonal flowering. In this 
way there Is so much less gap in the blooming, 
which, it is needless to say, is a gain with those 
who grow Roses for ordinary purposes. One 
great advantage in the oase of the pegging-down 
system is that there is no bare ground ; all is 
covered so thickly that very few weeds appear, 
and in dry weather the foliage lessens evapora¬ 
tion, thus reduoing the quantity of water needed 
to keep mildew inoheok, as this injurious para¬ 
site In a great measure owes its presence to 
Insufficient root-moisture. B. 


2949.—Roeea in pots.—The Rose is one 
of the most valuable lata spring flowering 
plants for a cool greenhouse, and is easily man¬ 
aged. They should be established in pots the 
previous year. Prune them early and place the 
plants near the glass in the greenhouse. The 
potting soil ought to be good loam, decayed 
stable manure, and a little leaf-mould. Green¬ 
fly is apt to attack the young growths, but this 
pest should be kept out of the house by fre- 
uently fumigating It with Tobaooo smoke.— 
. D. E. 


other kinds. Another advantage whioh it pos¬ 
sesses for oovering walls is that It retains its 
bright, glossy foliage through the winter much 
better than many of the so-called evergreen 
Roses—no inconsiderable gain where the 
clothing of bare walls and similar places is 
an objsot Although, like other Roses, It 
does best In a good position, still It will 
succeed on any aspect, provided it gets 
sufficient sustenance to supply the demands 
consequent upon the vigorous growth which it 
naturally makes. “ Oue swallow does not 
make a summer." it is said ; and, doubtless, to 
those located where they oan enjoy to the full 
their passion for Roses, one variety would be 
but little appreciated. But there is many a 
town gardener who would feel proud of being 
able to succeed with even one kind of Rose, and 
amongst the not over-numerous varieties that 
succeed under such adverse conditions, I 
have found, as I have said, this muoh the best. 

B. 


Rosea on trees — I last summer notioed 
some very pretty effects produoed by planting 
Roses among trees and shrubs, and allowing 
them to scramble over them as they like. No 
pruning is given them; merely the longest 
Original frofii 
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shoots an fattened eourely to the nearest rap¬ 
port, and a really beautiful display they make 
when In flower. Suoh eorte at Dundee Rambler 
are eepeolally rafted for ollmbing lofty trees. 
Many of the old-fashioned Rotet, too, are lovely 
trained on fences or even grown in hedgerows, 
and allowed to run wild, the long shoots of the 
previous year’s growth forming wreaths of 
blossoms. Iam convinced that Roses of any 
kind do not need suoh hard pruning as they 
generally get. It Is all very well for exhibitors, 
who are oentent to get one or two perfect 
blooms from a plant, to prune as they find It 
suits their purpose; but for the majority of 
people who grow Roses for effect in masses, or 
for blooms to fill the flower-basket, I feel rare 
that the knife can hardly be too sparingly used. 
Out out the dead shoots or weakly spray in 
winter, but leave the strong shoots their entire 
length, and a beautiful effect will be the result. 
I had last summer seme plants only planted the 
previous autumn, loaded with blossoms; they 
had not been pruned at all, with the exoeption 
of removing the tips of the shoots that were 
killed by the severe weather In Maroh, and 
they had as muoh bloom on them as Roses 
generally produoe when three years old, pruned 
In the orthodox way.—G. 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

Aim trying this beautiful Rose in many ways, 
both in open beds on walls and under glass, 
I am decidedly of opinion that it not only re¬ 
quires, but well repays the shelter of a glass 
roof, for if exposed to heavy gales of wind the 
foliage suffers so muoh that the whole plant gets 
weakened and dies outright. Therefore, exoept 
under some kind of covering, I shall in fature 
stiok to Roses that will grow and flower, as the 
MarAohal evidently cannot withstand the sea- 
breeze. But under glass it does remarkably well, 
as I find It growiog and flowering with the 
greatest freedom without any special prepara¬ 
tion in the way of soils; in fact, I think it 
does best without too much stimulating food, 
being naturally a strong grower. It is, I think, 
best to plant it in soil that is only very 
moderately enriched; in fact, if the soil is 
fresh, suoh as turf, no manure should be 
applied, or else the great chance is that 
gross shoots will be formed the first year or 
two, that will, after a year or two of bloom, die 
off suddenly. The best plan, I find, is to give 
the plant a careful pruning at this time of year, 
and after the glass is washed and walla ooated 
with fresh-slaked lime, to remove the old aur- 
faoe soil down to the roots, and give a good 
ooating of fresh turf and rotten manure. This 
will encourage a mass of feeding roots olose to 
the surface, and keep the plant healthy and 
floriferoua. J. G. 

Hants. 


3013.—Protecting Tea Rosea— You 
should oover up the tops of the stocks and 
6 inches of the stems of the Roses with soil or 
ooal-ashes. Then place long dry litter or 
Bracken between the branohes. But a still 
better plan for protecting the branohes of 
newly-planted Roses is to gather them up in a 
loose bundle and wrap seme strawy litter or 
Bracken round them, and then oover the sell 
between the plants with the same material. Do 
not uncover too early—the middle ef Maroh is 
soon enough to expose the branohes te the 
atmosphere again. The covering on the soff 
beneath the stems may remain a fortnight longer. 
—J. G. G. 

3022.— Roses in Lancaehire. —There is 
not a doubt that Roses will do well in the pre¬ 
pared soil, which you have taken great pains 
with. The situation will afford all the sun that 
the Roses require. Ton may add the following 
Hybrid Perpetuals to your list: La France, 
Merveille de Lyon, Duke of Teok, Ulrich 
Brunner, Reynolds Hole, Grandeur of Oheshunt, 
Madlle. Therese Levet, Magna Gharta, Madame 
Charles Wood, Heinrich Sohultheis, Frangois 
Miohelon, Elie Morel, Boule de Neige, and 
Dupuy J amain.—J. 0. G. 


2888 . — Destroying Gonoh-gruee. — “ F. 
wood ” oan only hope to succeed by continuing the piao- 
tioe he has begun—viz., bv carefully picking every bit cf 
Couch-grass he oan see. He should remember that every 
pleoe of root which has a Joint in It will grow if left alone, 
and that on some land tha pest In creases muoh faster than 
on others.— Faloosh- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS; 

IVY DECORATIONS. 

Amongst the numerous varieties of Ivy that 
may truly claim to be beautiful, there are none 
that oan excel the oommen wild Ivy of our 
woods and hedgerows, for its beautiful ilender 
sprays are just the thing for deooratlons of all 
kinds being so flexible and graoeful that they 
lend themselves to any desired form with a 
grace that oan hardly be matohed by any other 
plant, either native or exotic. In this looality, 
Ivy wreaths are in great request at all times, 
and especially during the winter months, when 
the beautiful markings of the leaves, are at their 
highest point of colouring, and quite a large trade 
Is done by hawkers, who go out in the woods 
and collect the most beautifully ooloured leaves, 
and tie them in little bunohes, to be worn as 
button-hole or dress bouquets; and net only 
are they very pretty, but they are very lasting, 
and when flowers are very eoaroe they make a 
good substitute. In room or ohuroh deoora¬ 
tlons, the long sprays, stripped off the stems of 
trees, and put up just as if they were growing, 
look very natural, and oars should be taken to 
keep all the slender side-shoots intaot; and 
hanging - baskets filled with green Moss, 
with pieces of Ivy stuck into it, have a 
very pretty effect, and in the winter season 
anyone wishing to have a pretty decoration 
should go out into the bye-ways and hedge¬ 
rows, and collect a good supply of Ivy, for if 
they introduoe this plentifully they can hardly 
faU to have an effective combination. It would 
be impossible to enumerate even a tithe of the 
uses to whioh Ivy oan be put in a out state, as 
the ingenuity of various decorators will 
continually be devising fresh uses for so 
valuable a plant. Then, again, the whole 
plant is so valuable for room decoration, 
and withstands the dry atmosphere for suoh 
a length of time, that many gardeners 
who have to provide floral deooratlons on a large 
scale for drawing-iooms employ the common 
small-leaved and also the larger Irish Ivy for 
forming evergreen screens or backgrounds ef 
foliage, that, with the addition of a Few flower¬ 
ing plants, make beautiful room ornaments. 
The usual plan is to have a zinc box strong 
enough to hold the soil for the roots ef the Ivy 
to revel in, some empty pots being inserted in 
the soil so that flowering plants oan be put in 
and taken out without disturbing the roots of 
the Ivy. An ornamental trellis is securely fixed 
to the back ef any desired height, and on this the 
Ivy is trained, and it is surprising how long the 
same plants will last, and the amount of rough 
usage they will withstand and still remain lit 
for use. As they are in most request during 
the winter months, they oan be pruned in and 
set out-ef-doors during summer to make a 
fresh growth of foliage, and when the tender 
young foliage is making its growth, they should 
be well watered at the root, and frequently 
syringed overhead so as to get them thoroughly 
clean and free from Insect pests before they 
are required for use indoors again. These Ivy 
screens look beautiful when the bright early - 
flowering spring bulbs are in bloom, for when 
set against a dense background of Ivy-leaves 
and the surfaoe of soil covered with fresh, 
green Moss, they look just as if springing from 
a mossy bank. When the plants require chang¬ 
ing, the soreens should be taken out-of-doors, 
and before being refilled with fresh flowering 
plants should receive a thorough drenching 
overhead, so as to oleanse the foliage of dust. 

Hauls. J. G. 


Sweet Brier, if kept out in. Privet also makes 
a good hedge. Last spring I saw a very pretty 
hedge formed by the flowering Currant 
Trench up the ground now 2 feet deep and not 
in the plants in open weather about the end of 
February.— Hiad Gardmnxb. 


A GOOD WALL OR PILLAR PLANT— 
KERRIA JAPONIC A. 

This fine old shrub is an excellent plant de¬ 
serving of extended use in gardens for covering 
bare walls, fences, or pillars, and also in the 
shrubbery It is very effective, forming therein 
handsome bushes, and producing its golden- 
yellow flowers in abundance. It will grow in 
any soil, however poor, but yet it well repays 
the oultivator for any little extra attention in the 
shape of manuring and improving the ground it 
is intendod to occupy before planting. It la 
extremely effective as a pillar plant when 
mixed with the Gydonia japonioa. Roth flower 
at the same time, and their oeloxtre, harmonis¬ 
ing well together, produoe a striking effect. It 
Is readily increased by division of the roots or 
by cuttings. As regards pruning, by cutting 
out the old flowering-shoots annually, and 
encouraging the strong shoots that spring from 
the base, muoh finer blossoms will be secured than 
if it be left undisturbed. The best known and 
commonest kind is the double variety, but the 
less known single one is extremely handsome, 
and all who desire to possess a really elegant 
hardy shrub should certainly add It to their 
collection._ 

2702 .—Painting hot-water pipes-- 

In answer to E. Piokford’s inquiry on this sub¬ 
ject I beg to say I once was in a similar fix my¬ 
self. On taking a fresh place some four years 
since, where there was abent 1 200 feat of 4-lnoh 
hot-water piping, whioh had been freah painted 
(so the tradesman told me) f and consequently 
the plpee had not been heated; but on the second 
day of my beiog there I had a fire put in the 
boiler snd everything was left all right si 
night, but on my entering the house next morn¬ 
ing I was surprised to find suoh a strong smell 
of gas-tar, whioh I at once thought must arks 
from the pipes being painted with something 
that oontained tar. I therefore at onoe con¬ 
sulted the tradesman that had psiated them, 
and was informed that they had been painted 
with Brunswick black. I found it impossible 
to grow anything in the house ; for such things 
a@ Euoharis, Begonias, Ferns, and other soft 
wooded plants were out quite down by the 
fames, and other plants that had a hardier con¬ 
stitution lest all their leaves in a few days. I 
was instructed by my employer to ask the con¬ 
tractor to at onoe get this sad state of things 
remedied ; he acknowledged his liability and Aft 
onoe proceeded to remove the blaok from tbs 
pipes. This proved to be a very great dlffionlty 
as the stuff had penetrated into the iron, baft 
it was overoome at last by applying a strong 
solution of potash, whioh was allowed to remain 
on the pipes for seven or eight hours, and then 
the pipes were scraped with a knife and 
well washed. They were then washed over 
again with aal-ammoniao, and again painted 
with the following mixture, whioh I find to be 
the very beat and oheapest paint I know of, and 
as I have nsed it for this last eight or nine years 
(sometimes painting my pipes three and rear 
times a-year, so as to preserve and keep them 
olean), therefore I oan speak for its safety;» k 
vegetable black made np into a thiol pamt 
with the beet linseed-oil.— Alfred Bishop. 


2982.—Shrubs for an exposed churchyard.— 
Among evergreens English and Irish Tews, Lawson’s 
Cypress, Irish Juniper, Box in variety, She yellow and 
while Brooms will snooted. There is no lack of variety in 
deddnoua things suitable. Willows and Thorn s, In variety, 
are interesting and beautiful—E. H. 

2922.— Moving an Araucaria imbricate.— Move 
the Aranoarla in spring oarefolly with a large ball; with 
good tackle this Is an easy matter. A trolley, mounted 
on two low wheels, with a long pole In front, will do very 
well to move plants half-a-ton in weight.—E. H. 

3008.—Planting a garden hedge.— 
There are many plants suitable for planting in 
a front garden to form a hedge, My ohoioe would 
be from the following—viz., Laurustinus, the 
Golden and Silver Queen Hollies, whioh make a 
capital hedge, and are always bright in oolour. 
The Green Molly is also suitable, and so Is the 


BEBS. 

2901 and 2902 — Candy for bees.-*' 14 
together half-pint of water, 41b. of sugar, three 
teaspoonfuls of vinegar, and a pinch of sal* 
Place the mixture In a olean sauoepan and let n 
simmer till all the sugar is dissolved. It nun 
be constantly stirred or it will burn, and ftjmt 
would greatly injure the bees. As soon m i the 
sugar is well dissolved let a drop or two fall on 
a plate. If this sets quickly, so that the 
will not stick to the finger when pressed, It ■ 
boiled enough, but if it is sticky, it mustbe 
kept boiling for awhile longer till the exoeis 
ef water is evaporated. When done remove n 
from the fin and continue to stir It briiky tu| 
It oommenoee to set, when It may be peered mw 
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a bar-frame, plaoed flat on a shoot of thin white 3070.— Treatment of maiden fruit-trees. — I 8082.— Unealleflaotory Boeee.— 1I hove * 

n( i * ^ u ^ . 4411 l.-j.-.j qn,- _ hare par chased a few dozens of the above, oontistingof house, 20 feet by 16 feet, and heated by hot-water plw 

paper, and let It i stand till hardened. The frame ApplesTPears, Flams, and Oherrles. 1 wish to oonvert ( 4 -lnoh), and have planted In the border on the west side 

may, when cool, be plaoed on the top of the haQ of them Into trained trees and the remainder Into Maitohal Nlel and Oloire de Dijon Roses, and on the east 
frames in the hive ; first patting two £-inon strips pyramids. A few hints on how and when I should prone side a Red Glotn, all trained to theroof. The Mardohal 
across the frame so aa to enable she bees to them would, from some practical fruit-grower, greatly Nlel has been planted about live yeare, bnt it tus n ever 

across roe irame so as to enapie tne nees to ob | tee> _ Eap ^ nta . bloomed weU—in fact, last summer it did not bloom at 

pass from frame to frame over the top bars when “*7 and tuberous ^; but since 1 started firing it has made a quantityof 

feeding. I oonsider it too late now to insert the B^onla^wm^eSe^^teU^e imSSSSS “ d • b<ml ^ 

frames, and other food most be given in the 2?tnberoua B.-gonlaa, etorea away in their respective £ * l ?* W J2 ft T|£ e * 1 i 1 | ^a? tien^pUnted p^taiMmd 
beginning of March. -W. A. I. £• under theeuge of SS% hJve^eSStl^Ud K. Sot The 

- mV,?*?- bacilli?banntohsot Q[oln bloomed well last summer, and has at the present 

_ L ___ ____ toe“ou 8 e y -E h AHAwi*a! * begun to heat tlm8 , quantity of bode .on^staome of Itsinew leaves 


_ rps « sown._ 

IseMddotmAr DMrfNMms, AM tom 
ImmrUon should be oleorly and eoncimim 
stdsqfths paper only, and addressed to ms 
mas, 97, SoiUhampton-street, Covent ■* 


p -' '-- time a quantity 01 ouae on; yee some 01 wnew iw«« 

BULBS FOB OORRH8PONDHNTB. **“ hoa * < ’ _E A Hiw “*' . . dropoff la the Mm« w*y. The RMGlolr. onto. Ml 

w 3072-Scab Dy Potatoes for seed.—1 have had side is aleo blooming, but hae not abed any of lte new 

1 the whole 01 op of my Potatoes this season attaoked with i eavM mult elnoe I started to fire. The temperature of 

Qneetlena . - Q isrls and imnrtn art Inssrlsd In soab. Would any reader of GaaDsmse kindly tell me if the boQM i v kept up to between 50 degs. snd 60 degs. 
•tnmmss frm of dorys U oomtpondmU follow Os rales this is In any way Injurious to the Potatoes for seed pur- Tde other planto 1 hare In the house are a general cclleo- 
hsrs laid down for their guUUmes, AU communications for poses, and what Is the best method of culture to prevent tion o( ordinary greenhouse staff. The Marshal Is on lta 
InssrHon should be eleorly and eonoisslm written on one having a crop of eoabby Potatoes again another season? 0WQ rootaj and the Glolre de Dijon Is budded on a Brier. 
•Ids of As paper only, and addressed to ms Enron of Gan- I gave my garden a dreeslng of lime last year.—A matiub. Qan anyone kindly Inform me the probable reason of the 
snraro, 17, Southampton^trcst, Covent garden, L ondon. 8078—Shrubs for a damp, annlsas border — leaves falling off the Roses, and why the Mareohal Kiel 

hotter* on business should be son! to the PvxbWBsm. The will someone kindly name two or three kind* of shrubs does not bloom?—G. F. 

mams and addreet of the tender are required in addition to B uitable for a damp, sunless border? The soil Is very __ 

sms designation he stay detire to he used in the paper, and Anonba japontoa and Sklmmlaa live fairly well UNANSWERED QUERY. 

When more than one query is tent, each should be on a f n and the latter even attempt to flower. I am 2798.-Green-fly on Maiden hair Feme.—WU1 
Mparttte pieee of paper, unanswered queries should bs noxious to plant the ground thickly for the sake of pro- good Fern-grower kindly tell me of a safe remedy 

vwpeated. Correspondents should bear in mind that, as tection to the ehrabe, but want a little variety of oolour, to apply to Malden -hair Fairs Infested with green-fly ? I 
ttanrarais hae to be tent to press tome time in advance of u 1 oan get It.—J. M. have a fine lot of plants, whloh I want for show; but they 

datty tke^ oannotalways be replied to in theism* imme- _ Tnm ar.niw far ha 1«.-WIU someone kindly are now In the same state as they were at thie time last 

tSsB bs datdfiea, will os found in the difsrent departments J nrnnnAr -’ ^ 1 ^, __ ban w m k. n, a tim. to sow bouse I tried last year fumigating with Tobaooo-papes; 

num !!Z, a * d J$ SK?* % &£3RTNSi to^gIt^nrit m ^wly^^T^,and bSttarntaU the frJnds upTSd did not destroy the fly. 

2S SZ ^oaTkeep a heal l5 my grewhSSm. ranging from I have also tried syringing to wash It off; but aUto no 
ri. 50 dega. to 55 degs at night. The house la faolog south, purpose. I keep toe temperature of the haute now at 

and Is a lean-to, heated with hot-water plpee. Are from 50 degs. to 55 dega.-A Rbaser from th* Fibst. 
mnn meant vary to mommy wmh r.- 1 . w . T Am . 4 M. k..t nimtiH nnfc on kh« OiirM or crrown In nots ?_ 


some question map often be very useful, and those who reply b®f,* pl*ntsd out on the stsgea or grown In pots? 

uoum do wttt to tnention the looaUttet in which their etptri* —M. J., HulL 


woviddo well to mention the looaUtiee in which their sspoH- — m. j., uuu. m A n _ i, - rt . m**J**+ 

enot it gained, Omepondentewho refer to articlm ineeried 3075.-Violets and mice.— Pan no ons h elp m e JV tMfWoynWquenee ori^j vatwrwn 

la Oauiiim should assn Won the number in whloh they about this? My former question hae not been answered are given, but renders are MivMda to gtve further 
appeared. (November 26kh, p. 626, 2610). I find that there are annwn should them be able to qfbr additional 

8054.— Catching molee.-I would feel muoh obliged Il^fM^^me^tlSrKThadbJfflS ndviee on the various subjects, 

«•«to.b«t«wOl to»ppto* tow tojb»*“toout tot 3088 .—Plantln*Pampas Qraa#.-wmyoudw 

h^^23MNfE»K , i2i<s2i b * 01 “ dbad *- 

8066 — Growing Potatoes In frames.— WU1 3076 . -Stocking a greenhouse.- 1 h»v» bam . i Mrmuy 

someone kindly give me some praotloal hints on Potato- email lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet, faoing the summer, V um weauwr y 

growing in frames, ae I wish to try my hand at It?— south, and 1 am thinking of heating it sufficiently to keep 8084.— Seedling Tomato plants dying Oil.— 1 

G. H. M. ont the froat, only I should like to grow a Vine In it, also cowed some Tomato seeds about the middle of last Novem- 

8067.— W&ll-tOD gardening.— Will someone kindly a few Rose-trees, and with either Roeee or some other bar In bottom-heat Th*y came up strong and well, now 

inform mehow towtaWthUlovm of Gaemimso, and kind of olimbers planted against the bapkwaU. WUleome- they begin to go ^ 

when le the right time of year to take It in hand7 —Las- one kindly advise me as to what will be best? Will it and another one is vow beginning to go. They droop 

ciSHi&i Lad ® y be best to plant the Vine Inside or outside the houee, and down with weaknese in the lower part of the stem. _ I 


dieflgored thereby. What ^^“wiT^m^V ktadlv VSffOoSk 

lathe best thing to do ?— Sobsciibsr. l ve m8 | 0me stiggeetions for making the fernery ? With «o$. Use a sandy loam for the compost, and stand thorn 

anon —Oonatrnatlnff n. nronnaatina-frame — what should I cover the walls, whloh form an angle? The o^os« up to the glass, keeping the temperature qf the house 


duoe bottom-heat, for striking outtlngs, raising seeds, sdging of stones to keep the earth 7 —Tacsosia. ing thickly together *n the eeed-boz thoy will probably all 

go.?—H. W. J. 8078 —Winter-flowering Oamatlon8.--In Gan- die of.) 

aoei — oonstruotlncr & snon-roofad oreen- Deoember lOlh. p. 649, Mr. Thoinae Balnea,.writ- 8085.— Propagating Poineettiae. - WU1 you 

femme -SSSd «BO V fiSdS tSl 22 thebest big on the above-named plants, eeye : "Tbree-lour the of k^dly inform me the best time and method of P«P»Wt- 
f *•*£: SJ new kinds that are brought out wider the name of w p^naettiae, as I should like to Increase my stock? I 


e-w255 O^R." UhdlvtSl 22 thebest ing on the above-named plants, eaye : "Three-four the of kindly inform me the best time and method of pwp»«*- 

S CZ^St SnJrnSSn the new kinds that are brought out under the name of w, pinsettiaa, as I should like to increase my stock ? I 

l52se to audf thl bSet^etho?of putting^toeS^^ psipetual flowerers fail to bloom eatiafaotorily In winter, fl^ er ed thenTin heat of from65 degs. at night to 65d«gs. 
ioum, •on tha heil metnoa oi putting inem so- ^dUi this way are useless compared with some of the old b yday. Ai they are going onto! flower now.I have plaoed 
7 , sorts." Being wishful to pureness some of the above- them In a heat of 45 drgi. to 50 degs, but they get no 

t. —Sanding a lawn.— Will any reader of Gan- nP m«H plants, and, as an amateur, have only the published more all than previously.— F. G. P. 
i kindly enlighten me as to whether ordlnery™** lists to go by, shall be glad If Mr. Thomas Baines, or any- ^ and nutkod ^ prolate this plant is as 


•tyllB oooclnee).—W1U anyone kindly teU me whsi to do reoenlly taken a house with a garden in an ex- ^ the roots. Here they will eoon send out young shoots, 

with a potfol of this plant just going out of bloom in a bausted and uncultivated oondltlon, and 1 am making M fo<m as these have grown 6 inches or 7 nches tn 

sitting-room window ? It seems to be springing up again V aat improvements in it. I have also repaired the house take them off, and put them singly in smaU pots 

from the root.—W hitby. and drained it. As tha landlady is too poor to do much. in san dy soil. Water them elightly, and plane them tn a 

8064.—Worms in manure.—I have aheap of horse- I have done it for my own csnvenlenoe. In the garden I close frame, or under a propagating-glass, in a tempera- 
manure, on the top of whloh le a covering of mould; but cm taking up all the old trees and re-plantlng them, and ^ w6 0 j about 70 dege. Here they will soon root, and oan 
whan I come to turn it over the manure Is foil of worms. I would buy some young fruit-trees for the garden, whloh ^ inured to the air, and be potted on as desired.) 
Will they be injurious If I make the material into a is 42 rcodi in extent and about 8 miles froin c town, and 3086 —Treatment of a berried Bolannm.— 
Ouoamber-bed? i wish to grow some.—P ippin. plant them, If I felt I should be safe for three or four will you oblige me by giving me information respecting 

3065.—Growing Celery for exhibition.—I should y«»S bx *\ 11 _} m » ke R .\ l -EK the treatment of a plant commonly oalled Winter Cherry ? 

like to grow Celery*lor an exhibition that takes plaoe at ^proprietor gives me notice Th « berries ehrivefup now and the leaves •mdropplrg 

the end of July next. When le the proper time to eow the I be able to get compensation for unexoaueted Improve Qfl j enolo|e m berry so that you may recognise lt-Ross. 
•sad, and alio the beet kind to grow ? I should be glad mental—Juo -Hill. [The plant called Winter Cherry in this case is one of 

also for a few hints on its oulture,—D bbbyshuue. 3080.—Raising Primulas from seed. — Some i well-known berry-bearing Sdanwns. To keep the 

SIMA —TTrtf wnctAF nin« 1 alnta.—G*n anv reader of ttm# biok 1 re * d “ 7 mir P*P®» edvloe to keep the eeed- hfsrrig . Mi^ge of this plant fresh at this season of the 
the°G a iu) ly mSrm me%e eatiest method of P*“* in wa {fJ* i?.? ^Tlwo^maS V car a com/ortaUy warm temperature is requiredinthe 

Uking iron cemented hot water pipe joints aeunder with- J™«te aerfl i Sra ^^^150 pla2tew greenhouse, and aU the 

out having to out them, and also what are the ingredients (ww< are withering, the best thing to do 

^E^L o “ E “‘ , ""- J, " , “' g “ d ‘ o ““ dB,e ' h6 * t ’ 

8067.—Manaaement of a hotbed.—Would soy ^derglass. ° ThtamaytaterSt rome readers of GAnnar aaain. when it should be pruned back and re 

experienced reader of Gardbhixo kindly tell me ho a wo wb o have hitherto found dlffloolty in raising thei 
many days should elapse after a hotted is made up before plants from eeeds. Will enyone kindly tell me if a dm 
the frame should be put on to raise Vegetable Marrow and me thod of treatment would do for Primula eeeds ?■ 


ring much water at the 
spring it will start Info 


Cuoumber seed In, and what heat it ought to be 7 —Young q r yj. 


Banking up a Are.—Many amateurs must _^n y0 ®'kta^i^m^’l^^vlraon thffafetag 2f 
ply Indebted to D. Neve for the exoelleot ednoe Aster?, tiarlgolds ? What will be the time to 


3038. - Forcing Bhuborb, Seakole, and feel deeply Indebted to D. Neve for the excellent advice g^ve Aster? and Marigolds ? What wUl be the time to 
Asparagus. — Will someone kindly Inform me If hs give, under the above heading, In Gauinus,^N ov. 19, lake u D a bed for them and to sow the seed?-N*w Sob 
R hubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus oan be snooecsfnlly p »ge 503 I have tried hie suggestion with oartial suooess. “ 

forced in a house without uottom-heat? If so, at what J gay partial, for whereae he finds no difficulty In keep- u »* smm , carlvin 

temperature Is It beet to keep It, eo a* to bring it to maturity w the fire In his Loughborough No. 1 boiler burnlog [Stocks of fm-week iria It ame 

„quiokly upowiblet—OoHstiMT Rum. 1 “5l“ 0 “ »w.W.hZ.. I »»n«ke.p mlo..U,h* for t^^fn MyZul 

_Ppnnin» . T min., he mnoh over five or six hours. No doubt this Is «n oonse- Intermediate Slocks sow in the open air in omy ana 


Queen Stocks sow in June 
let. Asters sow thinly in a 
ch and in the beginning of 
t lightly covered with sou. 


lory, and planted out In the border, to shorten its shoots draught, so.), irom peginmng to eoa, n« wm, * ^ m oowred wft k *oft. 

wSS ii? Ithai grown and flowered veiy luxuriantly, and be conferrlng a g»»t favour frame in light soil in 

toMto mah*. Urn top«m, todoJuTco^t^ jtoto •“» *• ^*“ |Vf 
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8088.—Strawberries for a north aspect.—Ooold 
you toll me the names of some Strawberries that would be 
likely to succeed on a slope facing north I—J. EL 

[Try the following sorts of Strawberries for the north 
slope: Dr. Hogg, Frogmore late Pine, Elton, or President. 
Before planting the ground should be deeply dug and well 
manured.] 

8080.—Lily of the Valley not growing,—I have 
had a pot of Lily of the Valley for some seven weeks In a 
cool greenhouse. When potted it showed small, brown 
buds, whioh have not grown at all. What can I dot— 
Essex Ioso&amus. 

[The small brown buds are the leaf-buds, or flower-buds, 
of the plant in question, and would not be Ukely to push 
forth growth at this season of the year in a cool green¬ 
house. They will, however, come on in due course, if not 
allowed to become dried up. If it is wished to hasten 
their blooming . then place the pot in a forcing-house in a 
moist, warm place, and cover the crowns over with Mou 
until growth nos commenced, when it should be removed.] 

3090.— Foster's Seedling Q rape.— I purchased a 
Vine recently that was labelled Footer's Seedling. Is It a 
rood sort tn duo oh and berry ? And will it suooeed planted 
inside In a oold-houae that la find only to keep severe 
frost out and to help the Vine when It etarte of Itself Into 
growth, and will the same treatment do for It as for the 
Black Hamburgh ?— Plumber. 

[The Grape in question is an excellent, free-bearing, 
hardy, white variety, that should do well under the con¬ 
ditions named. The general cultural details given to the 
Rack Hamburgh would suit it admirably, Foster's 
Seedling is also one <f the very best white Grapes for early 
forcing.] _ 


El AMU 8 OF PLANTS AND FBU1T8. 
Naming plants,— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a compute shoot of the plant wit* 
dowers, and, if possible, fruit, or any other characteristic by 
which it may be accurately identified. We do not name more 
than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one time, and these 
only when good specimens are sent. We do not undertake to 
name varieties of florists’ flowers, such as Boses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, AsaUas, as these can only be correctly named by 
• specialist who has the means of comparison at hand, 

•*« Any communications respecting plants or fruit sent to 
name should always a cc ompany the pares!, which should be 
addressed to the Bonos of QAsramra Iu,usnA«s, if, 
Southamepton-strest, Strand, London, W.Oi 
Names of plants.— J> H.—l, Adlantuu ooooinnum 
totum; 2, Poljstichum oooiifolium; 3, Lastrea glabella; 

4, Not recognised.-JMVs. Payne —Probably a 8Uk Weed 

(Asoleptae); but oannot name from seed-veesel* only.- 

5. J. Simpkin.—!, Not Olsa grandiflora, but Zygopetalum 

Maokai; 2. Lalia anoepe.- M, T. B — 1, Eupatorium 

rtparlum; 2, Eranthemum pulohellum ; 8, Speoimen dried 

up ; 4, Adlan turn pubeeoene.-A.—1, A Polyallchum of 

some kind, but speoimen too small to determine which ; 

2, lilorolepla Zealand!*.- Stonehouse.— 1, Zebra-etriped 

Dragon-plant (Draewna Goldleana); 2, Beautiful huOy’s- 
slipper (Cypridedium ioslgne); 8, Heart-leaved Anthurium 
cordatum); 4, Veltoh’s tforew Pine (Pandanus Veltobi). 

- Robt. Waller.—Evergreen Thorn (Crataegus Pjra- 

canths).- F. Q. P.—l, Oesnera tublflora; 2, Euphorbia 

Bojetl; 8, Adlantum pubeeoene; 4, Ivy-leaved Harebell 

(Campanula hederaoea).- J. Ginders. — 1, Flltonla 

maorophylla; 2, Begonia lnoarnata; 3, Adlantum 


TO OOBBBSFONDBNTB, 

IPs should be glad if readers would r— water that weds 

Headers wUl kindly bear in mind that, us ws hoes to as in 

fws* Mm&m NWiib HfNr Mvf CBTv rVOMm 

F, A. B. —Peat for potting: The sample sent of this 
soil shows that It would not do for potting purposes * but 
It might answer In a compressed form for fuel. * 


HOUBHHOLD. 

Artichoke soup. -Wash, peel, and »lk 
•ay, a half-peok, of Jerusalem Artiohekea, pe 
and Blloe two good-sized Onions, and wash ax 
cat ap a head of Celery ; pat all into a sano 
pan along with an ounce or so of batter, a qua 
or so of white stock, a dessertspoonful of pot 
dered sugar, and a grate of Natmeg ; bring to 
boil, and then simmer gently for three-quartoi 
of an hour ; rub then the whole through a ha 
sieve, return the soup to the pan, stir till 
boils. Add a breakfast-oupful of oream, sou 
■alt and pepper, and at onoe serve with dioe i 
bread fried till crisp, and dished up separatel 
To make the stock, use half-a-pound of veal, 
rabbit from whioh you have out away the flei 
from the back to make some other small disl 
and a baoon bone. Pat Into a saucepan wil 
two quarts of water, bring to a boil, skim, ad 
a large Carrot, a small Turnip, a head 
Odery, a faggot of Parslev, a Bay-leaf, a pine 
of Thyme, four Button Muihrooms peeled ac 
chopped, and the dark part removed, a blade 
Maoe, two Gloves, and two white Pepperoorn 
I*t it boll up, then simmsr slowly until 
duoed nearly one-half (three hours’ cookies 
ao), skimming off soum now and again. 
the stock and take off the fat. Ilk the 

zS 


made in a very oommon-plaoe fashion by merely 
preparing the Artlohokea as above, and putting 
them into a stewpan with the butter, a pieoe of 
aoalded and soraped baoon rind, and two Bay 
leaves. Cover the pan and let them fry, or 
sweat, as it is termed, for ten minutes; shake 
the pan once or twioe during this time to keep 
the Contents from sticking to the bottom. Pour 
on three pints of water, and boil until the Arti¬ 
chokes are soft. Rub them through a sieve, mix 
with the liquor in whioh they were boiled, add 
boiling milk to make the soap of the thickness 
desired, and at once serve. Salt and pepper 
should be added, If necessary, and a tablespoon¬ 
ful or two of oream will whiten the soup. 

To OUT© baoon.— Quantities for a pig from 
10 to 12 stone in weight: When out up have 
eaoh pieoe well rubbed with coarse salt, about 
£ * "tone of it to eaoh pig; then paok the meat 
into a deep tub, and leave it for 48 hours with 
heavy weights upen it; then take it out of the 
tub and rub it with the following mixture: 6 cz. 
fine saltpetre, £ lb. dark brown sugar, 3 oz. 
ground allapioe, £ lb. black pepper (ground), 
ioz. red pepper, £ lb. Juniper berries, 1 pint 
fine salt; mix all well together, divide in half, 
rubbing all the pieoes well with one-half. In 
10 days rub with the eeoend half, then paok 
in a barrel with weights on a oover. In alx 
weeks from the date of the first salting lift out 
the baoon and have ready a tub with clean 
water, and dip each pieoe in it and put it all on 
a table with weights upon it for the night; then 
hang it up to dry. The baoon so prepared ean 
then be used as soon as required. The best 
time to cure it is from October to February. 
In May it should be paoked for the Bumnser In 
a ohest with seeds.->Ois. 

2084,—Deatruotion of blaok beetles.— 
Some months sinoe the following directions 
were given in Gardening, and it has been 
found perfectly successful; in a few weeks the 
beetles had entirely disappeared : Mix 1 drachm 
phosphorus wilh 2 oz. water in a stone jar. Set 
this in hot water until tho phosphorus Is 
melted; then pour it into a quart or £-gallon 
j sr containing £ lb. melted lard. Stir up quickly, 
and put in £ lb. fine sugar, and £ lb. flour, made 
into a stiff paste. Make the paste into small 
bails, about the size of Nuts, and put them 
about, and fill up the cracks and holes with the 
paste.—A. 

Tomato sauce for keeping.— Boll the 
Tomatoes in a pan until tendsr, pour away the 
liquor that oomes from them, and then pound 
them in a mortar, and to every pound of pulp, 
when bruised, add half a pint of vinegar, 2 oz. 
■alt, £ oz, white pepper (ground), £oz. Shallots, 
£ ez. Garlio, and 1 teaspsenful of Cayenne 
pepper ; boil the whale until tender, and then 
pulp the mixture through a fine oolander. 
When oold weigh it a second time, and to every 
pound add the jnloe of 3 Lemons, boil it again 
altogether to the thickness of oream. The 
Garlio may be left out, if preferred.— William 
Wilson. 


Herb beer.— Take 1 os. each of Sassafras, allspice 
yellow Dook, and winter Green, § os. each of wUd Cherry 
bark and Coriander, i os. Hops, and 3 quarts of irsaols. 
Poor 2 gallons or 8 gallons of boiling water on the ingre¬ 
dients. Let stand 24 hours, filter, put in barrel, and add 
£ pint of yeast. It will be ready in 24 hours. 

Syrup of Molberriee.— Expressed Jules of Mul¬ 
berries, 1 pint; sugar, 2 lb. Dissolve by a gentle heat, 
and set the solution by for 24 hours; then remove the 
•oum, strain through flannel, and bottle. For oolourtng 
purposes this syrup has not any superior. Syrups of 
Strawberries, Elderberries, Damsons, BlaokCurrants, Ao., 
m*y be made in a similar manner. 


Book received.— Hose Growing. Dunoas Gllmour, 
jun., F.R.H.8. 

Catalogues received.— Vegetable Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes O. FldJer, Reading, Berka.— Amateurs' Gar¬ 
dening Guide and Spring Catalogue. 8tuart ud M«| n 
Kelso. Sootland.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Dlckeon 
snd Robinson, 12, Old Millgste, Manchester.— Amateurs’ 

Guide and Seed Catalogue. Sutton and Sons, Reading._ 

Seeds and Horticultural Implements. James Yeltoh 
and Sons, Klog’e-road, Chelsea, London, B.'W.—Flowtr 
Vegetable, ana Farm Seeds. Wm. Catbneh and Son’ 
Hlghgate, London.—Vegetable and Flotoer Seeds. W. b’ 
Smale, Central Horticultural Depot, 80 and 31 Fleet- 
street, Torquay. — Garden and Agricultural' Seeds. 
Carter Pege and Co, 53, London Wall, London, E.0 — 
Fruit, Flowsr, and Vegetable Catalogue. R. Gilbert, 
Hlgh park gardeos, Stamford, 

Our readers wiU kindly remember that we are glad to 
josim for engraving any suggestive or beautiful phoSo- 
9”***Ftwdmessmss, especially 0 girdms 
of a picturesque character. 


POULTRY AND BABBITS, 

QUERIES. 

809L—Unhealthy cock.—Would “Doultii*"kindh 
tell me what to do with a prise oook that I hare? He 
has a blaok growth on one of his feet, Uke a large wart, 
and he oannot sit upon the roost for 11—G. D. K, 

8092.- Qualities of the La Fieohe fowl- 
Would “ Doulting” kindly tell me the qaalltte ef 
the La FJtohe fowl f I keep a few fowls, and I Had a 
difficulty in making the best price at white egga. Ia* 
told that the La Fldohe fowli lay brown eggs, U this ml 
And are they a hardy sort, and good for winter laying? 1 
reside In the Lincolnshire Fens.—Auras. 

REPLIES. 

2994. —Oroas-bred fowls.—If orosi-bred poUetalor 
laying purposes are desired, “W.” should bresd from 
Brahma pullets and an Andalusian oook. The polka 
bred from this cross should be dark in ooloor, and first- 
class winter layers. All the orossss named by "W.” 
would be likely to produoe better table-fowls than layen, 
for game, Dorkings, and Brahmas, are all sitters.— 
Douunna. 

2995. —Management of pet rabbits.- 

The sourf is probably caused by wet and dirty 
i rune, and may be oared by removing the rabbi© 
to a dry pen and dusting flowers o! sulphir 
round the affected parts three or four fimea 
a-day. The rabbits thus treated should be kept 
apart from the others. Oat-straw is as good as 
any for bedding purposes, being softer this 
Wheat-straw and superior te that of Barley. 
Do not give too many vegetables, either rsw sr 
belled; they are too watery, especially for 
young rabbits. Neither is salt neoesiaiy. 
Water will not be required if green food be 
supplied, and only a little Cabbage should be 
given. Barley-meal, sharps, crushed Oak, 
Carrots, and Swedes will be a very good list d 
foods to depend upon.— Doulting. 

2992. —Fowls for laying. — “Woed- 
bury ” oannot do better than select either fbe 
Andalusian or blaok Mlnoroa breed for keeping 
in oonfined runs. Both breeds are non-sitters, 
and exoellent layers of large white eggs, batr 
confinement well, and, being dark in plumage, 
do not show traces of dirt, Ao., so quickly si 
lighter birds would do under similar oiroum- 
■tanoes. Coobins and Brahmas also de well 
in small runs; but, where eggs are the 
principal objeot in view, it is a mistake to keep 
them, as they wish to sit frequently.— 
Doulting, 

2993. —Chillies for laying hena- 

Chillies should net form a very large prepor¬ 
tion of the soft food, and should be given only 
in oold weather. For half-a-dezen hens s 
pfnoh between the finger and thumb will bs 
sufficient, and for a large drove, snob as one 
meets with in farmyards, a woman’s handful 
will bo none too many. The Chillies should bs 
boiled and afterwards ohepped as small as pee- 
■ibis. They msy then be mixed with the nil 
food and form part of the morning meal- 
Doulting. 

2403 —Hemlock poison for rabbits. 
—I think “ Leicester ” must make some mistaki 
when saying that he feeds his rabbits on Hen- 
look. I have asked the opinion of several 
people, and have read books on rabbits, ssd 
they all agree that It is deoidedly poisonous. 
The true Hemlook has a smooth ronnd stem, 
and is spotted with dark purple. Cow Pauley, 
though rather Jibe Hemlook, Is an exoelkst 
green food for rabbits, and I feed my own exten¬ 
sively on it during the summer months. I msy 
■ay I knew of a case of Hemlock being give* 
accidentally in Grass to a silver-grey doe rabbit, 
with five young ones, the result being that tbs 
doe and two of the young ones were found dead 
in their hutoh the next morning.— Himalaya*, 

2996. —Treatment of poultry.— 11 North 
London" deserves to be snooessfnl in bavisg 
healthy fowls, as his treatment of them Is very 
good. I have a similar-sized run, and I treat 
my fowls almost in the same way, and bellev* 
in keeping very clean houses, fumigating, ssd 
white or lime-washing all walls and wood-wofk 
twice a-year. I keep in the same spaoe about 
30 fowls, and I nowhere see finer or more lively, 
healthy birds, and I get a good supply of ewe, 
exoept during the winter. Those fowls make 
as muoh manure as supplies my garden 

of an acre), and I allow it to remain inside til 
the time till required, always adding layer* ej 
olean straw, which rots into a fine manure; as® 
the fowls like to soratoh for their oorn when 
scattered all over the plaoe. This Is Important, 
as it keeps the fowls buy. I w*uld sdvbo 
••North London" to ulear off all his fowls sbsvo 
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two yean of age, and certainly not keep the 
Hoad ana if they have lice, as they are not 
thriving, and will affect all the fowls, and 
deaths will follow rapidly.— Veto, 

- “ North London *• has made a bad start, 

and I think the best thing he can do is to begin 
again. He has committed the same mistake 
that most beginners fall into—namely, over¬ 
stocked his run; and whatever treatment he 
may adopt his birds will never be likely to 
thrive so long as so many are kept in so small 
a ran. Again, the place itself does not appear 
suitable for poultry keeping. It it scarcely 
possible, 1 should imagine^ for the sunshine to 
penetrate into the run at all during the six 
winter months, and it may be that even in the 
summer the fowls will always be in the 
shade. This state of things, I need hardly 
say, is not favourable to the production of 
®gg■» and the best advice I can give “North 
London ” may be to throw up poultry keeping 
altogether. Supposing, however, that matters 
are not quite so bad as I hare painted them, 
and “ North London ” thinks that a few hens 
might really lead a comfortable existence in his 
ran, I would recommend him to proceed as 
follows : First, sell, or kill, or give away the La 
Flo she hen, the three Dorkings, and tbe two 
Houdans. All these birds are, for “North 
London’s” purpose, absolutely worthless. The 
few eggs they will produce during the year 1888 
will not repay him for the food the hens have 
eaten. It is most unwise to buy such old birds 
for laying. If the hens are of really high olass, 
and a few eggs are desired for sitting purposes, 
there is something to be said in favour of buying 
them ; but when nothing but eggs for the table 
are looked for, the purchaser should always 
insist on buying pullets of the year. “ North 
London ” should also sell two or three of his 
Spanish pullets. Three or four will give him 
as many eggs as the half-dozen in his small run. 
His feeding, too, should be altered. Bar ley - 
meal will do very well for the morning meal, 
but nothing farther should be given until mid¬ 
day, when the scraps from the table may be 
doled out. At three, a feed of whole grain 
should be given, and the fowls will shortly after 
this go to roost. The green food, water, and 
dusting place should be supplied as usual. A 
little sulphur mixed with toe ashes will check 
the lice. It is not necessary to burn brimstone. 
—Doulting. 

2750.—Whit© Leghorns.— •* E. A. L.” 
writes to ask for advice as to how to get brown 
eggs from white fowls, and proposes spoiling 
her pretty pure Leghorns by having some other 
kind of fowl in her poultry yard. A pinch of 
tea put into the sauoepan of water in which 
they are boiled will make the eggs beautifully 
brown. A very little makes them a pretty 
colour, but should yeu like the eggs very dark 
add a little more tea. Friends will say, 
‘ * What rich eggs !” and you oan give them the 
recipe.— Fanny. 


HOW TO SECURE EGGS IN WINTER. 
Now that winter has come upon us, a few 
words on the above subjeot may be of value to 
poultry-keepers, more especially to the begin¬ 
ners. When a good supply of eggs is required 
daring winter it is necessary to have pallets 
hatched by the early part of April, if of a sitting 
variety, or not later than the end of April if 
non-sitters. While growing, oare should be 
taken that they are not over-crowded nor 
allowed to roost in a close, badly-ventilated, or 
very draughty fowl-house. The fowl-house 
should occasionally be entered at night to see 
if it is sufficiently ventilated. If the pullets 
are allowed to roost out-of-doors, or in an open 
shed or cart-house, till the approaoh of winter, 
so much the better, as they will then be not 
only healthier, but much hardier, which is of 
the utmost importance, as it is the hardiest 
birds which make the most prolific winter layers. 
On the approach of cold weather the fowl-house 
should be made as snug and warm as possible ; 
if built of wood it ought either to be lined in¬ 
side or covered on the outside with roofing felt, 
unless the boards are of a good thickness and 
the house is thoroughly waterproof. Do not 
overorowd. I have known grand, hardy 
pullets completely ruined by being allowed to 
roost forty or fifty together in a house scarcely 
big enough wr twenty. /'Oily the othei day I 
Digitized by ^jCK- 'Ql(: 


was shown a flock of about eighty pullets, 
chiefly Andalusians, Minorcas, and Leghorns, 
which roost in a wooden house, 10 feet long, 
6 feet wide, and about 6^ feet high at the 
eaves. The owner seem surprised that they 
were not starting to lay, as they were all April- 
hatched, and bred from good layers, and his 
April pullets last year laid long before this time. 
I told him I should be equally surprised if 
he got as many eggs from these eighty pullets 
before Christmas as he did last year from his 
twenty kept in the same house. 

I do not believe in artificially-heated fowl- 
houses, but on farms the heat of other stock 
may often ba utilised with great advantage. 
Thus the poultry-house may be built adjoining 
the stable or cow-house, and a few holes made 
to admit the warmer atmosphere ; or it may be 
built over the pig-stye, and a trap-door, covered 
with wire-netting, made to allow the heated 
air to pass upwards. For many years I have 
had oapital results from pullets kept in houses 
thus heated. Last winter I kept sixty pullets 
in a large cow-house, aDd at one end of which 
I had four cows. I had a window broken 
in on one side to admit light, so that on very 
stormy days they could be fed and remain 
within doors. These pullets laid remarkably 
well; so well, indeed, that I have had another 
similar place fitted up for the coming winter. 
Poultry should at all times be provided with 
pure water, a supply of grit, and a dust bath— 
an old box filled with dry ashes, in which a few 
handfuls of lime or some flowers of sulphur have 
been mixed will answer this purpose. They 
should also be provided with a good shelter to 
resort to in bad weather, unless the fowl-house 
is large and well-lighted. As to 

Feeding, I find the following to keep pnl- 
lets laying during the most severe weather, 
unless they are of an inferior laying strain : — 
Morning, an equal quantity of Indian meal, 
sharps, and Barley-meal, with a little coarse 
Oatmeal added. This should be mixed with boil¬ 
ing water and given warm. Noon, a little soft 
warm food, same as morning, but mixed with 
boiled “lights,” liver, or horse-flesh. Night, 
good sound Wheat, with occasionally a feed of 
Indian Corn. Farmers and others in the country 
who keep poultry can usually secure an old 
worn-ont horse, or one which, through acci¬ 
dent, has to bs slaughtered. The prioe I 
pay varies, according to size, from 15s. to 25s., 
the hide beieg generally worth about 10 j. 6d. 
When salted the flesh will keep good a long 
time, and may be boiled as required. The 
broth in which the flesh has been boiled, unless 
very salty, should be used to mix the soft food 
with. Skim milk and buttermilk are also excel¬ 
lent for mixing with the soft food, but oare must 
be taken to catch the milk directly it begins to 
boll, otherwise there will be a spill. If pullets 
are early hatched, are of good laying strain, and 
are housed and fed as here direoted, an ample 
Bupply of eggs during even the severest weather 
is oertain to be the result. I have known 
my pullets, treated as above, to lay at the rate 
of five and six eggs each per week during very 
bad wintry weather.— Simon Hunter, Bedale, 
in Farm and Home. 


CHEAP HORTICULTURAL GLASS 

Package$ A packing free, and deliver t&'Co anp London Station. 

100 aqaarea of glass, quality guaranteed 
.. „ .. 81 °«- or 300 squares 15-ox., 8 by 

14 by 84 for 9a. fML.for 13a. Od. 6, or 250 aquarea. 84 by 64, 

12 by 9 „ 9s. 6d._ „ ISa. Od. or 220 squires, M b/dl 
14s. 6d. or 170 aquares.9 by 74, or 150 
18s. Od. aquarea, 10 by 8, for 9a. 6d. 
24a. Od. Glass out to any size at the 
18a. Od. above proportionate prices. 
™ - 2Js. M. Oarriaae paid for all ordera 

20 by 12 ., 24a. Od. _ „ 35a. Od. over £3. All glass la out 

and packed In own warehouse, and put direct on rail In Bound 
condition. Beet Linseed Oil Putty, Id. per lb. Painta, 
ready mixed for use, in tins of 1 lb to 14 lb., at 5d per lb 
Special quotations given for large quantities. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
31 (late 141. Mo or-lane. Ori pplegata, London, E.O. 


12 by 10 „ 10a. 

14 by 10 „ 12a. 0d.„ 
14 by 12 „ 17a. 6d._ 
12 by 12 ,, 12a. 0d.„ 
18 by 12 „ 21a. 0d._ 





H9RTICULTURAL CLASS. 

List of Sixes and Prices on application. 

T. & W. FARMILOE 

OLASS. OIL, AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, London, 8.W. 



i AI SLOW COMBUSTION 
J GREENHOUSE BOILER. 

e TV/TADE of cast-iron. The 
: IXL cheapest in the world. 2 ft. I in. by 
Ilf in. diameter, 28s , carriage paid. Same 
Boiler, with 12 feet 4-inoh piping, Ex¬ 
pansion-box, and Bmoke-pipe, complete, 
68s. List free. 

D. HORROCR8, Tyldeeley. 


FARM 1 HOME 


The most euooeseful Agricultural Journal ever founded 
In England. 

Bast medium for agricultural and 
household advertisements. 


Weekly One Penny, post free Three Half-pence. 
Monthly Parte Fivepence, poet free Sevenpenoe. 

••Farm and Home" of Dee. 31 oontaine the following 
Articles, Notes, Ac. 


ARABLE 

Cabbage, the Ox 
Comfrey, Prickly 
Coltsfoot, how to eradicate 
Potatoes, manure for 
Silage crops v. roots 

CATTLE. 

Calf, a weak 
Cows, grains for 
Oow with oough 
Hiring out oowa to labour¬ 
ers 

Market for milk oows 
Milch oowa 
Milk-producing foods 
Pleuro-pneumonia in Dor¬ 
set 

Prolific oow, a 
Rye straw 

Silage and succulent food 
for dairy cattle 

DAIRY. 

Breeding from poor milker 
Butter for market, making 
up 

Butter - making in winter, 
farmhouse 

Farmers, valuable hints to 
dairy 

Milking, dry 

Milk scare, the recent 

HOME. 

Accidents, preparing for 
Apple anowoalls 
Apple butter, making 
Babies' boots, vests, Ao. 
Bonnet, knitted 
Books for young people 
Brush and comb oases 
Bunions 
Cake. Plum 
Cassandra pudding 
Chair, a pretty 
Cheese, Lemon 
Cheese, a cream 
Chimneys on fire 
Claret cup 

Cl' thes, ah easy way to 
wash 

Coffee, the deoline and fall 
of 

Corns, how to cure 
Corns 

Caring mole skins 
Dandriff 

Digging our graves with our 
teeth 

Dishes or entries, made 
Don’t 

Dragon flies 

Eggs, stuffed 

Eggs & la maltre d’hotel 

Feathers, bags filled with 

Fish, dressed 

Fish pudding 

Flannels, washing orloket- 
Ing 

Fun at home, a little 
Hair, treatment of the 
Hats 

Jellies, fruit 
Jerseys 

Light refreshment 
Linen, glossy 
Mothers' dress 
Oranges to preserve 
Oyi ter fritters 
Pillow, a handsome square 
sofa 

Poached eggs on toast 
Porridge, oatmeal 
Quinine and the opium 
oraving 

Rheumatism, cure for 
Ringworm, cure for 
Rug or mat, knitted 
Sanitation v. vaccination 
Shoes, polishing 
Sletp 

Ppairows as food 
Stains, to remove fruit 
Throat, for a sore 
Tight-laoing 
Water, impure 
Wife's letter, a 
Wine, Sloe 
Writing on egg-shells 


HORSES. 

Contracted foot, horse with 
Grooming, cruel 
Horse-breeding In England 
Horses and Yew-trees 
Knees, broken 
Lame colt, a 
Mare, an ailing 
Prickly Comfrey for horses 
Sawdust as litter for horses 
Worms, mare with 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Implements, Ac., for a 100- 
acre farm 


LAW. 

Accidental damage to fenoe 
Agreement, interpretation 
of 

Artioles made to order 
Copyhold property 
Copyhold property and 
fines 

Farmers and the Truok 
Act 

Impound tenant’s cattle, 
threatening to 
Mortgage question, a 
Railway companies’ charges 
Rights of landowners over 
streams 

MANURES. 

Bones for manure 


MISCELLANEOU S 
NOTES A REPLIES. 

Agriculture, examinations 

Cement on the farm 
Classification of soils 
Corn trade, the 
Curing sheep skins 
Dog tax in Ireland, the 
Education, agrionltural 
Plants, food of 
Land question and a land 
hill, with special refer¬ 
ence to Wales, the 
Larks 

Moles—blessings or curses J 
Paper sheds 

Rabbits, improving breed of 
Stocking a 100-acre farm 
Weeds, how to rid a 
meadow of 


PASTURE. 

Clay land for permanent 
pasture, cleaning 
Hillside pasture, improv¬ 
ing 

Meadow, improving 
Moss on Grass land 
Stocking meadows 

PIGS. 

Pig-keeping 

POULTRY 

Ailing poultry 
Bantams 
Cross breeding 
Ducks, Aylesbury and 
Pekin 

Eggs in winter, how to 
secure 

Egg supply, cross for 
Grains for fowls, brewers’ 
Hamburgh-Spaniah cross 
Potatoes and Swedes for 
poultry 

Poultry-rearing business, a 
oonntry 

Poultry keeping 
Poultry-house, dimensions 
of 

Rearing, poultry 
Stocking ian of 15 yards by 
6 yards 

&HEEP. 

Mutton for the London 
market 

Sheep, profitable 


Through sll Newsagent*, and from tbe OfBce: 87, South- 
empton-st;eet. itriud, London, W.U. 
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HEATING APPARATUS 


Fawkes’ Slow Combustion 




From 5s. and upwards. 


FOURTH 8EASON. Numerous impor- HI M 
tanl improvements introduced. HH 

Most Efficient and Cheapest in existence. KjII 
Requires no Hunk Stokehole, and no Hi I 
Briok Setting Will last all night without 
attention; will burn House Cinders, I j|l 
.herefore costs next to nothing for fuel. 

Anyone can fix It; aDomestic Servant [I 

“^CROMPTON & FAWKES, CHELMSFORD, 


Terra Cottat Portable! For Coal! 
Roberts’s Patent. For Greenhouses, Ao* to, 
H REENHOUSES Heated 24 Hour* for about 
VJ One Penny, without attention. ROBERTS’S PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA 8TOVB8 for COAL give put 
and ample heat with common ooaL or ooal and ooke. for 
Jreenhouses, Bedrooma, Ac.. Ac. Pamphlet, drawing*, sad 
Authenticated Teatimonlala aent. Bee In use at PaUsDke'i, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 113, Victorla-atreet, Westminster. 


•Am Idatl hortloaltotal «*»<>* par. "—Canon Hols, Cum Uoi "Tko baat pit 
tu mm. ever publiahed lb Kc^lbad Of boy ntl.er oouBlry"-Paris Boma 
Sru Verb. “T*i Q..POI U the boat jr*»ni**l ood t&Ml laterfaUnj jotnol * 
kind thmt rxiiib"—J. Lii.dc*, brutttU. "Thbl axoaUeol periodical, Tci Quj«.' 
Profuaor Owu, Brituh Vuwm “to dec.dodly .upenof to boy af lb. oi 
Journal* of tto nmt kln<L‘-0«,.ai« Moo.c, Botanic Oardm*. Sydn, ry, fU. 
"In prmlao of iu room 1 think 1 oould mj anythin*. htrvevet atroo*. 1M karv I 
to any ll riahtly.*—aoaaar Maajiocb, Lendtn. 

Weekly, id. ; poet fret , 4$<2. 
Monthly Parts, 1*. 6d. ; post fret, la. 9 d. 


Of Deo- Sis t contalna a Colon red Plate of 

THE KOCKWOOD LILY, 


They are Inexpensive, durable, light, atroDg and 
simple. 


d. H. HEATHMAN & CO., 

ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 

2, ENDELL STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, 


SIMPLEX L“5 
I GLAZING 


An ALMANAC for 1888, Including Gardening 
Operations for every week In the year, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations t- 

ROSE GARDEN. 

Neglected Roses 
Win»er mulching of Rose 
beds 

Rose William Francis 
Bennett 

Fortune’s Yellow Rose 
New plants of 1887 
Continental vineyards 
Modes of keeping Apples 
The genua Narcissus 

NOTES OF THE 
WEEK. 

Royal Horticural Society 
8carl**t Spurge 
Cornish Uiliitiower Apple 
Late nhrytaDthemums 
Pear Winter Nelia 
Deotmber Pears 
A new Narcissus 
F niphofla foliosa 
The Urn Flower 
Afrioan Hemp 
Dffidalacbnthos mscro- 
phyllus 

winter flowering Jaimine 
Hibbertia dentate 
Yellow Himalayan Prim¬ 
rose 

Blue Primulas 
Acacia platipetala 
Colon the* 


Chrysanthemums. 

Chrysanthemum prii* 
schedules 

Scented Chrysanthemum 
Chrysanthemum groups il 
exhibitions 

Pompon and Anemcse 
Pompon varieties 
Cutting Camellia flowers 

GARDEN FLORA. 

Ranunculus Lyalll 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

The Raspberry 
Pears in tbe East Ridiof of 
Yorkshire 
An old Apple 
Apple Cornish Gilliflow* 
Front!«nan Crapes 
Pear Duhamtl du Modosm 
Wire i etting for frail 
quarters 
Idaho Pear 

Raisin g new sorts of App.« 
Vine eyes 

Tail t\ dwarf orchard tw* 
Pruning Peach and Neott- 
rine trees 

Pear Nctrvean Poitesu 
Winter Nells Pear 
V.luable Seckel reedlirp 
Fruits under glass 

FERNS. 

Trichomane* 8ellowiana« 
and its allies 
Lastrea frsgrans 
Lorn aria I'Rermicieri 
Dictycgramma jspmica 
Pbymatodes nigresceni 
Odontosoria fumarioide* 
The Royal Fern 
Trichomane* parvulum 
Adiantum asarifolium 
A Fern ravine 

ORCHIDS. 

O 'Ohlds at Croydon Lodf* 
Seasonable Orchid Note* 
Vanda Oathcarti 
The sparrow In America 

TREKS ft SHRUB* 

Double Horse-Chestnut 
Mutilation of ihrube 
Yellow-berried Holly 
The Potato Tree , , 
The Ivy an a basket plant 
Autumn-flowering shrub* 
Golden-leaved Poplar 
Garrya elliptic.* 

Trees at Bradflekl 
Pyramidal Bireb 
Pyramidal White Popl« 
English Hawthorn 
Christmas Rotes 
N a reissue blooms notopemni 
Market Pansies 
Scuticaria Sieeli 
Wanted, a name _ „ 
Transactions of the R.H.8- 
Peor Doyenne du Comics 

WOODS ft forests. 

Forestry 


lOPES PATENT HEAT RADIATOR 

rHE ECLIPSE 


For ROOFS, •**••****. 
| ) |t •**•***• SKYLIGHTS, & 

blSj HORTICULTURAL WORK 
No Special Contract Required. 

No Zino, Iron, or Putty Used. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER & Co. (limited), Engineers, &c. 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, N. 

WHIT* FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS. TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
• * * * * PARTICULARS (8ent PostPree) * * * * * 


NO SMOKE, NO SMELL, CAS,OR OIL] 
CIRCULARS FREE FOR ONE STAMP 
OFHEATINC APPARATUS FOR ANY PURPOSE I 

) CH?TOOPE&C? fl 

STEPNEY SQ.UARE,LDNOQN,E. ^ 


lie ATCD —The " SUN," with hot-water piping, boiler, 
H Ln I Llli Ac. Burns oil Healthy heat, no smell, 
attention onoe in 13 hours, costing Id. Price 18s. 6d. — J. 
WALLER, 43. AraMn Rrnr-Vley. R.K 


SILVER MEDAL HORSE SHOE BOILER 


Patents 10,398. 
" 10 , 674 . 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Eulalia jap^nioia variegata 
Chrirttnas Roses 
Taretea Lemmoni 
Lobelias, division of 
New Sweet Peas 
The Crocus 
Garden Anemoms 
Crocus Boryi var. lieviga- 
turn 

Pleiones 

Narcissus In Jersey 
Great alpine Kockfoil 

STOVE AND GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

Variegated Adam s Needle 
Tbe Winter Sweet 
Blue Chinese Primulas 
Cannas fer winter flower¬ 
ing 

Nerine Maneelli 
Feathery Oocki combs 
Doub.e Primulas 
8mall Ors. ge trees 
Qretnhouse •Rhododen¬ 
drons 

Variegated India-rubber 
plant 

A pretty combination 
Oallicarpa purpuro* 

Vfiesia brocbyatachys 
Bromeliads at uroydon 

Lodge 

Work in plant bouses 
Begonia as a table plant 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Kitchen garden notes 
New vegetables 
Early Peas 
Forcing Seakale 
Early market Potatoes 
Two useful herbs 


Section of Boiler and Pipes showing action of hot blast and 
Regulator, awarded the SILVER MEDAL (1st 
PRIZE) by »he R. H 8ocietf In 1883; still stands without 
rival for POWER, EFFICIENCY, and F.OONOMY 

C. P. K. A Co. hold one of the LARGEST STOCKS of hot- 
water aoplUnoes IN THE COUNTRY, including every boiler 
of known merit and exoelleoce. 

Illustrated Catalogue (containing guide to amateurs on the 
hot-water apparatus) free on application. 

CHA8. P. KINNELL & CO., 

IRONFOUNDKRS, ENGINEERS. AND BOILER 
MANUFACTURERS. 

65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


Horticultural Builders and Hot-Water Engineers, 

WliHam Street. I LONDON BRIDGE. 

4. DUN CANN ON^STRE ET. } CHARING CROSS. 

QEE_U||fFQ — Catalogue of Improved Hive. 
DEC ill V CO* and Appliances, with drawings and 
prices free.-QFO. NEIGHBOUR A SONS, 127, High Holborn. 
W.O.;andl49, Regent-st. W. Established 1815. N.B.— Vide 
Geo. Neighbour A 8ons‘ Advt. In Gardentno April to July. 

HHEAP EDITION “ GOLDEN GATE.”—Mr. 

Shirley Hibberd’s fantasy of fact and fiction, philosophy 
and fun, stories, fables, verses, sense, nonsense, and InceoBe, 

K ice 2*. 6d., post free.—K. W. ALLEN, 4, Ave Maria-lane, 
mdon, E.O. 

OPACIOUS FIRST-FLOOR PREMISES TO 

BE LET. at 


IRON-FOUNDER8, STOURBRIDGE, 


---------- suitable for large firm or 

Institution, and comprising two rooms 121 ft. by 54 ft. and 
40 ft. by 23 ft respectively, noble front and back staircases. 
Also the Fourth Floor, containing nearly 5,000 superficial feet of 
area, including work-room, with magnificent roof-light, 122 ft. 
by 28 ft., ana Kitchen and Offices.—Apply to Mr. WM 
SIMMONS, Architect. 63. Lincoln's-inn-fields, W.O. 

TO LET-AN EIGHT ROOMED HOUSE, 

barn, stable. catt-theds, piggery, Cucumber-house, 60 ft. 
long, 16 ft. wide: greenhou.e, 36 ft long by 16 ft. wide. Both 
homes have separate boilers. Garden web-stocked with fruit- 
tree*. measures five roods —For particulars apply to R. T. 
LAYCOOK. Heminebrough. near Bowden. 

fl ARDENING MONTHLY PARTS.—Our 

U readers are informed that this journal Is published In 
neatly-bound Monthly Parts. In this form It la most suitable 
f ir binding and reference previous to tbe issue of the yearly 
volnrua*. 

T3T TO OUR READERS .—In ordering goods 

from these pages, or in making inquiries, readers will confer a 
favour by stating that the advertisement was seen in GARDEN 
I NO ILLUSTRA TED. Our desire is to publish t)*e adver• 
isements of trustworthy houses only. The name and adilress 
:/he sender of each order should be written legibly. Delay arw? 
tisay point me art oftstuiaus due to ns Ucl of 'Me 


TESTIMONIAL. "The Apparatus 


----—--ww.'ks oharmingly. 

Everything an amateur oould desi o " 

_ Write for full particulars, also Illustrated Catalogue, free, 
rf! WA RM YOUR CONSERVATORY 

WITH THE 

■RgsSat " RELIANCE" OAS BOILER 

Br ; § Patented 1887, 

B WRB (Fixed inside with perfeot safety). 

R ■—Price from 37». 6<L Proncctus free 


PROPAGATING. 

Luoulia gratlssima 


THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plata sach^ssk. 
4d. Monthly Parts. Is. 6d. V. Pdsl free, la 9d. 

Through all Newsagents and from the Office, ST, SooU* 
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borders without bloom could be seen. Order 
reigned all round, but it was the order of taste, 
nob the mechanical numbers of the drill sergeant. 
As to the plants grown, only the more notice¬ 
able, and, to my eyes, newer kinds, can be 
enumerated. To detail them ail would simply' 
be to write a catalogue. 

CcUhcart. A. Sweet. 

( To be continued.) 


or four years, so that I venture to recommend 
my garaener’s remedy. In the winter he puts 
manure round each Gooseberry-bush, and on the 
manure he lays a good coating of soot. In the 
early spring, before the buds swell, he paints the 
stem of each tree with a ring of lime-wash, about 
3 inches broad. Since he has done this we have 
not seen a single caterpillar.— Leamington. 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING FRUIT-TREKS. 

This is the best time for pushing on the work 
of pruning fruit-trees, not only because it is 
safest to prune while the trees are quite 
dormant, but, above all, because the early part 
of the winter is a more leisure time than the 
latter part; and this is work that ought not to 
be hurried over, and if left until the days begin 
to lengthen such a press of other work comes 
on that if pruning is not altogether put off it 
frequently has to be hurried over in an unsatis¬ 
factory way. There are various circumstances 
that will determine which kind of trees to take 
in hand first; but, as a general rule, I prune 
those first that are least liable to the attacks of 
birds on the buds. And for this reason I 
always defer pruning the bush fruit until they 
are just on the point of bursting into leaf, and 
the wall trees generally come in for the first 
share of attention ; and after trying all manner 
of modes of pruning and training, I am forced 
to the conclusion that the spreading fan form is 
the best for all kinds of trees, as it admits of a 
constant succession of new fruiting spray and 
spurs l>eing worked in to replace worn out or 
decayed ones ; and if a branch dies off alto¬ 
gether, as is frequently the case with the Apricot, 
it is more readily made good in this form of tree 
than in any other. Young trees of fast-growing 
kinds, like Plums and Pears, sometimes need to 
have the leading shoots shortened so as to 
induce them to break all the lower buds regu¬ 
larly, as the object is to get an evenly balanced 
head of fruitful wood in the least possible time, 
and the old plan of cutting down low for several 
years on the plea of strengthening the tree is 
one of the relics of the past; but the fruitful 
spurs must be kept fairly close to the wall, 
or the very object for which they are grown 
on walls will be defeated, as it must be 
borne in mind that it is only in regard to 
the extra heat that is reflected or absorbed 
by the brickwork, to be given off again at 
night, that wall-trees are more favourably 
placed than those in open quarters, and if the 
spurs get unnecessarily far away from the wall 
they lose this advantage ; therefore, keep the 
fruitful wood closely hugging the wall—it is the 
greatest safeguard against spring frosts. And 
again, in the autumnal ripening period, espaliers 
and other trees trained on trellises neeu dose 
stooping in, and new ties put wherever needed, 
and if trained on stakes these will need replac¬ 
ing. Bush and pyramid trees, if they have been 
summer-pruned, will not have much to cut off; 
but they must not have that little neglected, as 
the late half-ripened shoots are worse than use¬ 
less if left on, cis they give rise to a crowd of 
weakly wood ; therefore cut them off close, so 
as to concentrate the strength in the well- 
ripened wood. Standards of all kinds should 
get a look over every winter ; the centres of the 
trees should lie kept clear of useless spray-like 
shoots that, from their shaded position, could 
notripen good fruit; and all Moss should be 
scraped oft, or dusted with fresh slaked lime ; 
anti any trees affected with scale should get a 
coat of winter-dressing, such as paraffin-oil, or 
coal-tar mixed up with clay, sulphur, and lime, 
so as to make a tolerably thick paint. And 
after these operations are complete the trees 
should get a good coat of manure, spread a con¬ 
siderable distance round the tree. Do not feed 
your trees close up to the stem and let the points 
of the feeding-roots go hungry, for it is on the 
outskirts of the feeding-ground that the most 
active rootlets are found, and the roots extend 
quite as far as the branches. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar.— After 
having been troubled for many years with the 
GooscJ>erry caterpillar, in spite of the use of 
white Hellelx>re-powder, &c., my garden hits 
now been perfee|fyf?et*4[rom th£n| last three 

Digitized by 


RENOVATING OLD PEAR-TREES. 

It often occurs that old horizontally-trained 
Pear-trees are unfruitful, except at the points 
of the branches, a circumstance mainly attribut¬ 
able to the branches in the centre becoming 
covered with thick wood spurs. Root-pruning, 
in the case of trees with stems 10 inches and 
upwards in diameter, would for the most part 
end in failure ; and if fruitfulness were induced 
in that way, in most cases the produce would be 


tree at the end of twelve months from the com¬ 
mencement of the process of renovation. At 
this time, if any of the trees operated on be 
naturally weak - growing varieties, I would 
advise the main stem to be cut off at a, using a 
sharp saw for the purpose ; cut in a sloping 
direction, and cap over the cut with a piece of 
thin sheet lead to keep out wet. In the case of 
strong-growing varieties, it is not advisable to 
cut off the main stem until the second or third 
year, as the young vertical shoots do not get so 
well ripened or furnished at the bottom with 
spurs as they would if the upper branches be 
left on for a time to take up the superabundant 
sap ; but, when allowed to remain, it is nec<» 
sary to keep the summer growths well pinched 
back, in order that they may not unduly rob 
the young upright ones. The subsequent treat¬ 
ment consists in keeping the latter nailed uptothe 
wall, and, if the main stem be not cut off, in 
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Fig. 1.—First year of the process of renovation, 



Fig. 2.—A renovated tree, four or five years old. 



Fig. 3.- Method of oovering walls more than 12 feet high. 



small and worthless. To grub up such trees, 
make fresh Ixmders, ami replant young ones, 
would take more time and cost more than many 
can afford, and, as I hope to prove, such a 
course is unnecessary. It is better to renovate 
the old trees in the following manner : Let a 
commencement be mode by operating on the 
two lowermost branches— i.e., one on each side 
of the stem. With a small pruning chisel and 
mallet neatly remove from these all the old 
spurs, being careful not to injure more of the 
bark than may Ihj necessary. Then cut off close 
to the main stem the next tier of branches. If 
this be done in winter, or before the trees start 
into growth in spring, in all probability the two 
bottom branches will throw’ out a quantity of 
young shoots from buds that would otherwise 
nave lain dormant. These should all be rubbed 
off, except such as stand a foot apart, selecting 
those that come from the upper side of the branch 
and nailing them to the wall in a verticjU po-. 
Sutton, as show’n in Fig. 1 K which represents a 


removing the old horizontal branches (as mny be 
required) to give the young wood room, taking 
care also to get the w all equally furnished <•> 
encouraging the weak shoots and checking tj ie 
growth of the strong ones. If all go on well, 
and the w T all be not more than 10 feet or 12 fee 
in height, in four or five years at most it will lx- 
furnished with bearing branches that will pro¬ 
duce good fruit for years, and also have a nn<j 
appearance. Fig. 2 represents a tree renovate*^ 
in the manner just described. Walls exceeding 
12 feet in height are more expeditiously covert* 
by leaving two seta of horizontal branches, 
in Fig. 3, cutting off the spurs and training 
young growths as described above. In thw ca *” 
it will be noticed that the .vertical shoots fro^ 
the upper branches have not so much sjwef 
cover as those from the low r er ones. I* 11 * j 
necessary in order to get an evenly-b*** 11 
tree, it being a well-known fact that tft# l 
naturally llow'8 most to the top. If the °Pi>j „„ 


varieties lies not satisfactory, it is easy 
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graft the vertical shoots with better sorts ; and, 
should more than one variety be put on a tree, 
it is best to work the weakest growers in the 
centre and the strongest towards the points. I 
find budding the best plan to adopt, inasmuch 
as it can be done the first summer after com¬ 
mencing operations, by inserting the buds on 
the lowermost parts possible of the upright 
growths. I have put as many os 120 buds on 
one tree, and have seen them make growths a 
yard long the year after budding. In budding 
Pears it is bost not to remove the small portion 
of wood that is taken off w ith the bud, as many 
do in Rose-budding ; but, with this exception, 
there is no difference between the two opera¬ 
tions, and anyone who can successfully bud 
Roses w ill find no difficulty in the case of Pears. 
Should grafting be decided upon, cut away the 
main stems at a the first year, in order that the 
vertical shoots may the sooner become strong 
enough for the purpose. In either case it is 
necessary to leave more young shoots at the 
first thinning than are required for permanent 
branches, so as to allow for some buds or 
grafts which may not take. H. J. C. 


AMATEUR FRUIT GROWING. 

W ill you kindly allow* an amateur to add his I 
mite of knowledge and experience on fruit 
growing? After reading the article on “One- 
Apple Culture,” in Gardening, Dec. 17, p. 560, 
signed “ Northampton,” I must say I felt quite 
sad to think that such a poor account had to be 
given of Apple growing. My experience is quite 
the reverse, though oiilv an amateur in garden¬ 
ing ; but I have a hobby in trying to grow fine 
fruit. About four years ago I bought half an 
aero of garden, on which stood three old cottages, 
the land being divided amongst them. The first 
thing I did was to pull down the old cottages, 
and clear every plant of all kinds out of the 
three old gardens, and began afresh by building 
a wall, 7 feet 5 inches high on the east side of 
the then one half-acre of garden. I then built 
myself a convenient dwelling-house. This done, 
1 obtained catalogues of trees and plants, and 
selected the following kinds of fruit-trees, had 
them planted under my own direction, and the 
result is, so far, very satisfactory. For cooking 
purposes I planted the following kinds of Apple- 
trees—viz. : Warner’s King, Wellington or 
Dumelow’s Seedling, Nelson’s Glory, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, Cockpit, Keswick Codlin, 
Manx Codlin, Echlinville Seedling, Lady 
Henniker, White Hawthorndeu, Emperor 
Alexander, Cellini, and 1). T. Fish. For dessert 
purposes I planted the Blenheim Orange, King 
of the Pippins, Herefordshire Pearmain, Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain, Ribston Pippin, Golden Russet, 
Charleston Pippin, Greenock Pippin, Trans¬ 
parent White, the Devonshire Quarrenden, 
and Sturmer Pippin for a late kind. Of 
Pears I have BeurwS Diel, Williams’ Bon Chre¬ 
tien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Chaumontel, Marie 
Louise, and the Jargonelle. Of Plums : Victoria, 
Mitchelson’s, Grand Duke, Orleans, Pond’s Seed¬ 
ling, Prince Englebert, Dry’s Seedling, and Dam¬ 
sons. All are growing in the open garden, and 
mostly pyramids; every plant is robust and 
healthy. The fruit was very satisfactory 
indeed, having twice taken first prizes last 
year and the year before, also in competition 
with professional gardeners. As regards Goose¬ 
berries, last season I sold all I had to spare 
at from 3s. fid. per stone down to 2s. 7d., 
for dessert. I write this hoping some of my 
fellow amateur fruit-growers will take courage 
and benefit by my experience. I have all my 
rruit-trees washed every winter with quick-lime, 
soot, and sulphur, all mixed together, and put 
on with a whitewash brush. I prune in summer, 
manure the ground in winter, and give the fruit- 
trees liquid-manure, when in bloom, twice a-week 
for some time. I may say my garden has a 
CKHith-west aspect, and slopes a little in the same 
direction. The soil is a dark loam, 2 feet deep on 
An average, with a yellow sandy subsoil on gravel, 
And is situated near Pickering, in the North 
Hiding of Yorkshire, and not three miles from 
iihe Yorkshire moors. Amateur. 


3016. —Pruning 1 fruit-trees.— The cutting 
back of young trees recently planted should, in 
the ease of Aprieots and Peaches, be left till 
March. Currants may be shortened back any 
time. Shorten the Peaches 1 and Apricots back 
about one-half, or if the wood ? sei 11 a# fc little 


more may be taken off. The object of cutting 
back is to induce the back eyes to break, and so 
obtain plenty of shoots to furnish the bottom of 
the wall. Shorten back the young wood of the 
Currants to 6 inches.—E. H. 


FRUIT GROWING FOR MARKET. 

I have been much interested in reeding the 
articles that have appeared in Gardening from 
time to time relating to this important matter. 
For years post I have acquired all the informa¬ 
tion that came in my way by reading, con¬ 
versation, and observation touching on this 
question, and the conclusion that I long since 
came to, and adhere to, is that, considered as 
regards its Incoming a profitable source of 
national industry, the restrictive system has 
lieen tried in the Ital&nce and found wanting., 
AI>out a mile from wiiere I now live is a 
private garden, containing ahout 100 pyra¬ 
midal Apple and Pear-trees, ranging from 
4 feet to 6 feet in height. This last season the 
produce of the whole of them would not have 
filled a bushel measure. The garden for years 
past has been supplied wdth abundance of 
manure, so the trees have not been starved into 
unfruitfulness. I understand that, as regards 
fruitfulness, the case has been pretty well the 
same every year. About six years ago I w*as 
well acquainted wdth another case where the 
number of trees w'as also about 100. These had ! 
been planted (if I remember rightly) about eight 
years. The gardener told me that the whole of 
them taken together did not produce nearly as 
much fruit as two old standard trees did in the I 
same garden. About a year ago I was in a | 
private garden in Sundown, Isle of Wight, 
w here there were a number of healthy- 
looking pyramidal fruit-trees, but the gardener 
told me that they bore scarcely any fruit. As 
the object to be aimed at by those fruit-growers 
who wish to compete successfully in the open 
market is to secure the largest amount of pro¬ 
duce of the best quality, with the least expendi¬ 
ture of time and material, it is evident to one 
taking a common-sense view of the case that 
the restrictive system, with its corrective 
root-pruning, root and tree-liftings, and heavy 
mulchings, will not supply the desideratum. On 
the extension system, if a fruit-tree is selected 
that is a sure bearer and suitable to the soil it 
is to be planted in, it w'ill remain fruitful 
without root-pruning. That such is the case I 
have seen many instances to prove in dif¬ 
ferent kinds of soil. To procure a variety suit¬ 
able to the soil, it is generally recommended to 
plant those kinds that are known to succeed best 
in the locality; but maybe the best and most 
suitable variety for a particular soil has not been 
tried in the locality. To meet this supposed 
case, I would recommend planting a number (for 
trial) of the best universal, sure*bearing varieties 
of Apples, Pears, Plums, &c. p, (J, K. 


CORDON APPLE AND PEAR-TREES. 

3011.—The single cordon is the easiest of all 
forms to manage: but without seeing the trees 
in question I can only give general instructions, 
and which, I may mention, will be as applicable 
to other cases as to this one. Assuming that 
your trees are young ones, with a single stem, 
from 2 feet to 3 feet long, with three or four side 
shoots near to the bottom, you must first cut back 
the last mentioned shoots to within 1 inch of the 
stem. The leading shoot must then be out down 
to within 1 foot or 15 inches of the spurs which 
have been formed in shortening back the side 
growths. To get fruitful cordons the stem 
must be well furnished with spurs the whole of 
its length ; but this cannot be secured in the case 
of Apples and Pears, unless the leading shoot is 
shortened back every winter, to induce it to 
form side shoots, which in their turn are cut 
back, and by this means spurs are formed the 
whole length, and on these spurs fruit-buds will 
in due time be formed. I may also mention 
that the same system of pruning should be 
followed with double or triple cordon trees. By 
having the leader cut back every year the trees 
do not increase in height so fast as might appear to 
be desirable to the inexperienced; but if it was left 
to grow its own way it would form but compari- 
tively few side shoots, and then the spars would 
be too far apart to secure a full crop of fruit. 
If “Clarendon’s” soil is favourable to the! 
growth of fruit-trees he will most likely find 
that after they have been planted three years I 


that they will make an exuberant growth and 
produce but few fruits. Such, however, is the 
general behaviour of cordons when growing on 
free stocks and in a good soil, and unless this 
strong growth gets a check it will go on in* 
creasing and the fruit diminishing j but the cul» 
tivator lias a not very troublesome remedy in 
his own hands, if he will resort to root- 

E riming or lifting for the purpose of securing a 
etter balance between the roots and branches. 
1 am in favour of lifting once, and that at the 
end of the third year; but after that the 
growth may be kept under command by 
judicious root-pruniug. How soon it will l>o 
necessary to check the extension of the roots 
after they have once been lifted depends a good 
deal on the character of the ground. If that is 
strong the top-growth will probably require to 
lie checked in three or four years’ time ; hut I 
find in my own practice it does not answer to be 
interfering with the roots every year, for unless 
the growth is allowed to get fairly strong the 
fruit is small. When it is decided to root- 
prune, the best plan is to undermine the ball of 
roots at 3 feet away from the wall, and search 
for the largest roots, and to cut three or four of 
them asunder, according to the vigour of the 
tree. With regard to pruning the branches, I 
am quite sure tliut it is better to bear with the 
trees looking somewhat untidy during the early 
part of the summer than to prune too early for 
the sake of neatness. Much better crops are 
obtained when the young growth is aHowed to 
grow on unchecked until the middle or end of 
August. There is then no second growth to 
require cutting back in the winter. When the 
summer growth is removed it must be cut back 
to within two or three buds of the stem. In 
every cose, on Applos and Pears, the leader 
should not be cut back until the winter. 

_ J. C. C. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

This, to many, is the best of all fruits, and one, 
acoording to my estimation, far too much 
neglected in even good gardens. It is not only 
the cottager’s fiiend, but at the same time fit 
for any nobleman’s table. The culture of the 
Gooseberry, unlike that of the Vine, entails 
little or no expense ; after being carefully 
planted, all it needs is good attention in the way 
of an amiual top-dressing of rotten manure and 
pruning, or, I might say, proper thinning out of 
useless wood. Pruning has been very much 
Altered of late years ; now, in most cases, the 
bushes are merely thinned ; all misplaced and 
cross branches are cut away, and as much fruit¬ 
bearing wood left as is consistent with the 
strength of the plant. Severe thinning of the 
wood is not a good practice when quantity of 
fruit is required ana where it is used in a 
green state, but if fine, large, well-flavoured 
berries are the desideratum, the bushes 
ought to be kept open in the centre, and 
the main branches should stand quite apart 
from e$£h other, thus allowing the ad¬ 
mission of plenty of air and sunshine to 
impart flavour, which is so much valued in a 
Gooseberry. Another point where handsome 
fruit is desired is to thm the fruit well. This 
is rarely attended to, but are not Peaches, &c ., 
thinned ? Then, why not the Gooseberry ? This 
thinning process is all the more necessary in 
the case of bushes of pendent habit, which in 
many seasons are so weighted down with fruit 
that it is utterly spoiled by lying on the ground. 
As to their after-cultivation, the spade ought 
under no circumstances to be used. Early in the 
season apply a top-dressing of good rotten 
manure, this causing the fibrous roots to find 
their way to the surface, and thus invigorating 
the plant. Check all weed growth by means of 
the hoe, and there will be no necessity whatever 
to have recourse to digging in any form either 
with spade or fork. 

The following is a list of select sorts—viz. t 
Early Sulphur—an early variety of medium 
size, very hairy, bright-yellow*; Aston Hep¬ 
burn—a small, early variety, dark greenish- 
yellow* ; Keepsake—large, early, whitish-green ; 
Mount Pleasant—large, mid-season, greenish- 
yellow ; Broom Girl—large, early, greenish- 
yellow, very fine flavour; Topgallant—very 
large, mid-season, whitish-green ; Monarch— 
very large, late, whitish-green ; Gretna Green— 
very large, early, very dark green, of exquisite 
flavour; Green Globe—large, early, pale-green, 
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flavour very good; Sir J. B. Warren—very 
large, late, red, quality very fine; Roaring 
lion—large, late, pale-red ; Lancashire Lad— 
large, mid-season, red, very hairy ; Hedgehog— 
medium, late, pale - red ; Langley Green— 
medium size, mid-season, light-green, very 
hairy, of excellent flavour; Porcupine—small, 
mid-season, white, very hairy, exquisite 
flavour; Over All—small, late, deep-red, very 
hairy, keeps well; Urqen Gage—medium, early, 
dull-green, good flavour; Starling, large, red, 
early, smooth, first-rate quality. tv. T. 


APPLE-TREE HEDGES. 

In gardens near the sea-coast, hedges of any kind 
have a value that dwellers in sheltered inland 
valleys can hardly realise, and many are the ma¬ 
terials, lx>th live and dead, used in the formation 
of both these wind-screens ; for although frost is 
not so intense as inland, the withering effects of 
violent gales, that at times threaten to tear the 
crops out of the soil, have to be guarded against, 
and therefore hedges of Escallonia macrantha, 
Tamarisk, Euonymus, Laurustinus, and other 
plants that luxuriate near the coast are in great 
request, while good high walls answer a double 
purpose. Walls, however, although they check 
the onward sweep of the blast, do not provide a 
perfect shelter for the inmates of the gardens en¬ 
closed, as the force of the wind is only altered 
in its course, and it dashes down on the other 
side with such fury that trees subjected to it 
suffer more than otheroihat stood right out in the 
open. The only way to effectually screen any 
garden that suffers from violent gales is to make 
the occupants perform a part of the duty them¬ 
selves, by converting them into fruit or flower 
hedges, as the case may be. Thus all sorts of 
things are planted in lines, and securely fastened 
to stout galvanised wire fixed to posts, just 
like row's of Raspberries, and it is surprising 
how many things do equally well in continuous 
lines. Nothing, for instance, makes better 
hedges in the fruit garden than the Apple, and in 
growing it in this way one gets rid of the old 
drawback to espaliers so . common in all old 
gardens—viz., the means of supporting them, 
for if trained on stakes the latter soon rotted 
and had to be replaced, and the ties were always 
getting out of order. If wire trellises were em¬ 
ployed they were expensive, to begin with, and 
were always a source of trouble when the tree 
reached its full size. But Apple-troe hedges require 
neither stakes nor trellises, and but little tying. 
What is needed is to plant very much closer 
than what used to be the rule in the case of the 
old horizontal-branched espalier, and to simply 
tie the points of the shoots of one tree to those 
of its neighbour. 

By following up the Bimple plan of cutting off 
the foreright shoots in summer and letting the 
others extend in the desired direction, an im¬ 
penetrable hedge is soon formed, and no other 
plan produces larger returns in the shape of fruit, 
compared with the Bpace occupied, than this 
does. The fruit, too, is of the finest quality, being 
fully exposed to the sun and air, but perfectly 
safe as regards being blown off by wind ; for 
after violent gales, when the tall trees have been 
nearly stripped of their fruit, not a single sound 
fruit has been blown off the hedge-trees. Some 
may say, What about the cost of planting? 
Well, at the price at which Apple-trees are now 
sold in quantity, the cost of the trees need not 
deter anyone from planting. One-year-old 
maiden trees are best for any sort of planting, 
except when one is in a hurry to get fruit, 
which is not always the case. If a start is made 
in time to allow of successional trees coming 
into bearing before others are worn out, there is 
no reason why one might not plant the stocks 
In lines about 2 feet apart where the hedge 
is desired, and graft them the following year. 
They can then be headed down to any desired 
height, and will soon form a well-furnished 
hedge. 

Hedges may also be formed by planting cut¬ 
tings, or rather branches, some kinds of Apples 
rooting very freely, provided good-sized branches 
are used; little ones of the current year’s 
growth are useless. Directly the leaves 
loll many kinds of Apples will show a disposi¬ 
tion to form roots similar to what occurs in the 
case of Vines when the atmosphere is too much 
charged with moisture. These incipient roots 
are most noticeable around the old hard knots 
and spurs; these, therefore, J [select and cut 
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off, so as to allow of their being planted at least 
a foot or 18 inches deep, and the majority of 
them root freely. The old French Grab is 
an example of a useful late-keeping Apple that 
increases readily treated thus. I have also many i 
othersontheirownroots. Some sorts strike root as 
freely as Willow's in this w r ay ; those w'ith clear 
shining bark are not good subjects on which to 
experiment. Those who fail in striking Apples 
from cuttings do so, as a rule, from using too 
young wood. 

Raising Apple-trees from cuttings may not be 
advantageous to all, but in forming Apple, 
hedges, when I find sorts that root freely from i 
cuttings I use them, economy being an essential j 

E oint, especially in the case of those who live 
y gardening as a profession. A hedge cannot 
be formed without a goodly number of trees, 
and the cheaper they can be produced the 
better. G. 

SALEABLE FRUIT. 

Although we hear on all sides that our markets 
and shops are overstocked with fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables, it is not denied that the best of 
everything finds a ready sale at good prices. 
Some of the shrew'dest among us are profiting by 
this knowledge, and now turn attention to the 
cultivation of a better class of products, quality 
rather than quantity giving the best returns. 
Some there are who cannot be prevailed upon to 
act so judiciously, and yet these arc the first to 
grumble at the bad times. Every time I pass a 
good fruiterer’s shop, where American Apples are 
usually most conspicuous, I credit the Yankees 
with superior judgment, and I believe them 
to be better business men than we are. If the 
average English farmer has a lot of Apples to 
sell, it never occurs to him to select only the best, 
and thereby secure a remunerative price, but all, 
good and bad alike, must go together. The con¬ 
sequence is low' prices are given, less money be¬ 
ing returned than if only the best had been sold 
and the rest thrown away. Many do not even 
take the trouble to keep the sorts separate. 
Last season a friend of mine bought an 
orchard of Apples, the owner to gather the 
fruit. When sent for all were found to be 
mixed together, the lot being thereby literally 
spoilt for home sales, as but few' purchasers 
would go a second time for a basket of Apples 
that included kitchen, dessert, and cider varie¬ 
ties. They were sent to the nearest large market 
town and were sold by auction. Another favourite 
trick, when baskets or sieves of fruit are sent to 
market, is to put all the best on the top and the 
rubbish underneath, but this very shallow' species 
of deception really deceives no one at all acquain¬ 
ted with the “tricks of the trade.” No matter 
how many Apples are grown in this country, un- 
lcsswe act more sensibly and honestly, the Ameri¬ 
can Apples w ill always be bought up the most 
readily. A dealerknowsw'hen he has purchased a 
barrel of Baldwins, Newtowms, or other popular 
sorts, that the contents, as a whole, are nearly, 
or quite, what they are represented to be. No 
rubbish is found ; all are well selected fruit, 
fit for any purpose. It cannot be too often re¬ 
peated that rubbish is not wanted iii any market, 
and not only should Apples be well selected, but 
all other kinds of fruits and flow r ers also should 
j be carefully assorted. Tw r o inferior Pears would 
materially affect the price of ten fine fruit with 
| which they were associated, and it is just the 
same with Grapes, Peaches, and Nectarines. 
Send only the best, and this not only simplifies 
the work of selling them, but also prevents dis¬ 
honest salesmen having an excuse for condemn¬ 
ing the consignment. VV. 

3070.—Treatment of maiden fruit- 
trees. —The trees you w'ish to convert into 
pyramids you should select first, choosing those 
which have the longest and straightest leaders. If 
the stem has two or three side-growths you may 
cut it dow'n to 2 feet from the ground, but if it 
has only a single stem, it should only be left 18 
inches high. Those w'hich are to form trained 
trees should have all the growth cut back to 
within three buds from the top, where the graft 
is united to the stock. The present is a good 
time to do the pruning. I am quite aw'are that 
in dealing with strong-growing Apples and 
Pears some people leave the stem longer than I 
have suggested, but w'hen that is the case the 
trees never form handsome pyramids because 
they do not get furnished near to the ground.— 
J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The best time to propagate this popular flower 
for next season’s supply is directly the cuttingi 
are large enough ; for if left on the old plant 
they are liable to get drawn up and weakly if 
kept under glass, or else to get lost altogether 
if set outside ; for although many of the small 
flowei'ed kinds, and some of the large ones, may 
be left in the open ground, and do remarkably 
well, it is not safe to risk the entire stock in 
that way, even in the south of England, for 
although the plant is hardy enough to stand our 
winters, it is not able to stand against other 
enemies, as well as frost, with which it has to 
contend, and I find that as a rule these Clirys 
anthemums that arc left in the open grouml 
suffer more during mild wet winters than they 
do in such as are rather severe, for slugs ami 
snails prey on the tender young shoots just as 
they are pushing up from the soil to such an 
extent that they are greatly crippled, ami 
frequently die outright From this cause alone; 
and when it is considered how little space they 
take up under glass, it is evidently the best 
w ay to make quite sure of one’s stock early in 
the season, from November to the middle of 
January being the best time for propagating. I 
find a cold pit or frame, that can be kept close for 
a little while after the cuttings are inserted, the 
best place for them, and one strong cutting in a 
small 60-sized pot, or three or four round the edge 
of a 3-inch pot, is the best plan, and as soon 
as w r ell rooted pot them off singly, ami 
keep freely ventilated on all favourable oc¬ 
casions, Covering during severe w'eather if. 
necessary, but artificial heat is not required at 
any stage of the life of a Chrysanthemum. This 
is one of the many reasons why this beautiful 
autumn flower is so well suited to amateur 
cultivators. 

Hants. J. <>• 

SOWING ANNUALS. 

There are so many useful plants raised annually 
from seed for summer bedding that a very good 
show of flow'ers may be maintained without the 
aid of any of the tender plants that require for 
more than half the year to be protected by a 
gloss roof ; but, without going into auy debale- 
able matter as to what are really the best plants 
to grow, I will briefly detail why many fail with 
some of the most useful plants, such as anyone 
with the aid of a cold frame can grow, and it 
is certainly more satisfactory in every way to 
depend solely on such plants as one cai rear 
well than to try and grow such as really require 
more elaborate means than are at one’s disposal. 
And, for this reason, I think amateurs with but 
limited accommodation in the way of glass ought 
to make more use of plants of annual or biennial 
character, and that can be grown to perfection 
without any fire-heat. I need not go into 
detailed lists of all the beautiful plants that 
come under this head, but will, for the present, 
confine myself to two of the most useful plant* 
that ought to be sown, so os to give them plenty 
of time to come on dwarf, sturdy, and robust. 
It is all very well for those with plenty of heat 
at command to defer sowing until the day* 
lengthen, and then push the young stock on in 
heat; but those who have not got heat must 
allow* more time, and I can answer for it that 
their plants will be by far the best, for pushing 
on in heat means weakly, drawn-up plants, 
that have not got the stamina of those 
more naturally grown. I refer to Blue 

| Lobelia of various kinds, and Pyrethrum, or 
Golden Feather, that are so useful for edging 
and carpeting beds or borders. If these are uot 
sown until spring, they either do not get large 
enough to be serviceable until very late in the 
season, or else they get drawn up and weakly, 
and not at all like those that are sown early am 
grow'n on without any fire-heat. I have tried 
these plants, both early and late-sown, and can 
highly recommend any intending growers to lose 
no time in sowing them, if they have not already 
done so, in pans, pots, or boxes, filled with light 
soil, and pressed down tolerably firm and level. 
On this put a sprinkling of silver sand, on 
w'hich you can sow the seeds more evenly than 
on a dark ground soil. Cover very lightly w itn 
a little fine silver sand, water with a very hue- 
rosed pot, and cover with a sheet of gl ass lUiU , 
the seed germinates ; then remove the ghtw am 
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keep the seedlings in a light posittbti ami as 
near the glass as possible. Do not let them get 
dry, and by March they wijl be nice sturdy 
plants, fit for pricking oft singly. Boxes about 
3 inches deep are very useful for this kind of 
seedlings, and they should frequently have the 
growing points pinched out, so as to concentrate 
the strength into a tuft of dwarf stubby shoots 
that, when planted out, Will make a good display 
fluring the season. The same treatment may 
advantageously be followed with many other 
very useful plants, for even cold frames and pits 
need not remain idle during the winter, and 
those who have but little glass slMjuldJmuko the 
most use they can of it, by sowing as much as 


early autumn, will not bloom until late in the 
spring. The seedlings of 1886 ami 1887 were 
all good varieties, some white, and all sweet- 
scented. — Edwin Price, Gardener, Loictr 
Souyhton. 


GOOD AND NEGLECTED HALF HARDY 
PLANTS. 

The Mentzklias. 

These are lovely plants, requiring more at¬ 
tention than most half-hardy plants receive, 
but their l)cauty well repays the trouble. 
The one here figured, M. bartonioides, is an 
annual, and is a very distinct and beautiful 


and fragrant. The flowers are only fully ex¬ 
panded towards evening. 

M. liuda, also 2 feet to 4 feet high, with 
flowers much resembling the last-named. 

M. laevicaulis, a fine kind with whitish stems, 
1 foot to 3 feet in height, covered with short 
and stout bristles. The flowers are of a rich, 
deep-yellow colour, and open only in bright 
sunshine. 

M. bligoeperma is a perennial, from 1 foot to 
3 feet high, with flowers 3 inches across, of a 
bright yellow colour, and opening in sunshine. 

H. 


CINERARIAS AND CALCEOLARIAS. 



Cinerarias we expect to make a brave show in 
the greenhouse during the four months beginning 
with the new year. They should be grown in 
pots ranging in size from 5 inches in diameter to 
8^ inches. Those in small pots are intended to 
flower early ; those in the larger pots are ex¬ 
pected to flower in April—at least, they are at 
their best about the middle of that month. It 
is needless to dwell upon the advance which has 
been made in recent years in the quality of the 
flowers of the Cineraria, and also in the habit 
of the plants. Mr. James, of Farnham Royal, 
has made both classes of plants a speciality. He 
has bestowed infinite pains upon them, and 
the results are well known. Six or eight 
years ago it was hinted that perfection had 
been reached. The old species, C. cruenta was 
brought forward as a novelty, but it seems to have 
retired again into the background. Fine hybrid¬ 
ised seedling forms now hold the high position 
which they undoubtedly merit. Propagated 

S lants and seedlings may be grown and 
owered equally well if their culture is under¬ 
stood. The time to propagate them is in Mayor 
early in June, whether they are to be raised 
from seeds or from cuttings. Let us suppose 
that we are about to increase the stock of some 
choice variety. We cut the plant down as soon 
as the flowering period is over, and from the 
base of the old stems young growths are pro¬ 
duced. These may he removed as soon as ready, 
with a portion of roots attached to them, and be 
potted in small pots, using light, sandy soil; 
bnt by the time most of these offsets are got 
ready the weather will be warm and bright, a 
state of things which the Cineraria dislikes. 
The best position for the plants would, there¬ 
fore, lie under handlights or frames, on the 
north side of a low wall or fence. The lights 
should be kept rather close until fresh roots are 
formed, but when that has taken place admit a 
small portion of air, gradually increasing it until 
it is safe to remove the lights altogether. In 
summer and early in autumn the lights may re¬ 
main off the plants both night and day. Gentle 
showers have a beneficial effect on them, but 
heavy thunderstorms they cannot bear, and there; 
fore from these they thould be protected by the 
lights. 

Seeds may be sown in May, June, or July, or 
in all three months, to produce a succession of 
bloom, and the seedling plants should be treated 
exactly the same as those propagated from cut¬ 
tings. Neither the seedlings nor the propagated 
plants make such rapid growth at first as they do 
subsequently, when they have been placed in 
larger pots and in good compost. Good loam is 
essential for the production of the finest speci¬ 
men plants. To four parts of loam, add one of 
leaf-mould, one of decayed manure, and some 
sharp sand. Turfy loam is best, as it is of 
an open texture, owing to the decayed herbage 
which it contains. I had my plants out in 
frames until October last year, when they 
w’ere taken into a span-roofed house, and 
since that time their growth has been most 
remarkable. Now that we have arrived at 
mid-winter, or nearly so, they require rather 
more attention than heretofore in order to keep 
them in good health ; for, once allow' them to 
get into a bad condition, and they take long to 
recover lost ground—moreover, they cannot be 
made good. Cinerarias are not nearly so hardy 
as Calceolarias. A degree of frost that would 
not touch the latter would put the former past 
remedy. The temperature may fall during 
severe frost to 35 degs. ; but if maintained be¬ 
tween that and 40 degs., the plants will do 
admirably. All our plants have now been 
placed in their flowering-pots, and they must 
be kept steadily growing during winter. This 
they will do in the minimum temperature just 
indicated. In mild weather the lowest tern- 
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The Bartonia-like Meutzelia (M. hartonioideH). 


possible in autumn, and having a stock of young 
plants ready for putting out in boxes by the 
ordinary time for spring sowing. 

Hants. J. g. 


Culture of Preesias. —Seeing a notice in 
Gardening, December 17th, page 567, about the 
value and beauty of Freesias grown for winter 
flowering, I think your readers may like to hear 
how easily they may be grown from seed and 
flowered within 12 months. About the middle 
of January, 1887, I sowed a packet of nlixed 
Freesia seed and placed the seed-pan in the in¬ 
termediate house. When the seedlings were 
3 inches high they were potted into 3-inch pots 
and grown on the sunny shelf of a greenhouse 
near the glass. They were re-potted into 5-inch 
pots, and now all show flower, one pot having 
expanded blooms. I tried the same plan in 1886, 
and found it answer well. My seedling bulbs 
are much earlier than 
London seed Mrm, which 


plant, which flowers freely through the summer 
months. It grows about 1 foot high, and has 
rough, hairy stems and jagged leaves. Either 
for the open border in summer, or for the deco¬ 
ration of the greenhouse or cool conservatory, it 
is certainly worth growing, the large sulphur- 
yellow' petals and the very numerous, long, 
slender filaments of the same colour making a 
fine show. It succeeds best as a pot plant, be¬ 
cause, when grown in the open ground, the rather 
succulent stems are apt to suffer damage from 
wind or heavy rain. In any case, it requires to 
be treated as a tender annual—that is, to be 
raised in spring in bottom-heat and gradually 
hardened off. The general cultural treatment 
that Mentzelias require is precisely similar to 
that given to the Chinese Primulas. Other 
varieties worth growing, in addition to the one 
figured, are as follows :— 

M. omata, a biennial, growing from 2 feet 
to 4 feet in height. The flowers are from 
2\ inches to 4 inches across, of a creamy-white, 
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perature will, however, probably be nearer 
50 degs. than 40 degs. without artificial heat. 
Cinerarias must never be allowed to get over-dry 
at the roots. A state of dryness that would 
suit a specimen Pelargonium would be disastrous 
if applied to a Cineraria. 

Ample ventilation is required, even in winter, 
but precautions must be taken not to expose the 
plants to high winds, which would be sure to 
damage the leaves. Two parasites are trouble¬ 
some at this season, but both of them can be 
kept at a distance, provided prompt remedies 
are applied. Green-rty does most injury if un¬ 
disturbed, but it can be easily destroyed by 
fumigating with Tobaooo smoke, or, what is 
better still, let the house containing the plants 
be fumigated once in three or four weeks, because 
prevention is better than cure. In order to 
obtain a good large specimen the centre of the 
plant must be pinched out when a few inches 
high. It will soon start into growth, but in the 
meantime the large leaves will have increased in 
size and closed in over the centre. They should, 
therefore, be tied out to allow of light and air 
to reach the young growths. Another important 
point is that of keeping the plants close to the 
glass at mid-winter; the leaves should, if 
possible, be within 6 inches or 1*2 inches of it, 
but they would be injured if they came into 
contact with it. 

Calceolarias require treatment very similar to 
that just descrilied, and thoy arc not more diffi¬ 
cult to manage. The seeds, I may mention, are 
very minute, and require great care in handling. 
The surface soil in the pot or pan in which they 
are to be sown must be finely sifted and made 
quite level. Sow the seeds carefully and merely 
sprinkle some sand thinly over them. The small 
plants when up arc very fragile at first—a dash 
of water carelessly applied might wash them out 
of the pots—but when they have once passed 
through the initial stages they speedily increase 
in size, and but for green fly, which is even more 
partial to the leaves of this plant than it is to 
those of the Cineraria, they would soon form 
handsome specimens. It may, however, easily 
be kept off ii precautions are taken to fumigate 
at intervals or three or four weeks. Pinching, 
tying, watering, and other cultural details are 
the same as in the case of the Cineraria. 

J. D. 


GAS AND GREENHOUSES AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF HEAT. 

I was much interested in reading in Gardening, 
Dec. 31, page G01, “ J. S. K.’s* experience in 
using gas as a heating power in greenhouses, and 
wished he had Btated what degree of tempera¬ 
ture lie was able to maintain for such a large 
consumption of gas—viz., 22 feet per hour. I 
expect not much above freezing point, if his 
Roses did not open till May. I have a hot- 
water heater that consumes much less gas per 
hour—viz., 3 feet, 6 feet, and 9feet, according to 
outside temperature ; but I have used oil. The 
apparatus was constructed for oil, and I write 
to tell “ J. S. K.” that from my experience I 
find that oil is safer for the plants, more effec¬ 
tive, and cheaper than gas, especially when the 
latter is dear, and oil will distribute the heat 
more evenly. I had better describe the ap¬ 
paratus and the result. My house was 12 feet by 
9 feet, and 6 feet in front and 11 feet at back, 
a lean-to facing south, and partly protected. 
The boiler is a coil semi-circular, and is attached 
to three distinct sets of tubes, the shape of a 
five-barred gate. The five bars are 3 feet long, 
making 15 bars and six uprights, in all 54 feet 
of 2-inch pipe, 18 feet in each. To each of the 
three coils of pipes there is a lamp, they are 
to be used according to the temperature. The 
wick is only 1-inch duplex each lamp — a 
remarkably small and economical size. The 
consumption of oil is only one quart for 
twenty hours’ continuous burning of each lamp. 
The object in making the combination of coils 
to one boiler was to make it perfectly control¬ 
lable, and at the same time to use only the 
heating-power required, and thus to economise 
the cost of working. Thus, if you start one 
lamp and one coil you could obtain from 17 
degs. to 20 degs. above the outside temperature, 
even when the glass has stood at 24 degs. I 
have had 42 degs. inside, when outside it has been 
24 degs. Now, if the glass fell lower, I should 
lose inside ; by lighting another lamp, and turn¬ 
ing another tap tprifai another coil, Inrevent it 
Digitized by ^j,0 <Ql(T 


falling, or, if it has fallen, I regain and increase 
the temperature. The third coil is only required 
about one or two weeks during the winter, and 
that is the time when most small apparatuses 
fail, but with this third coil you are master of 
the situation by bringing up the reserve forces. 

I can maintain easily an even temperature of 
44 degs. or 45 degs. in the coldest weather. 
When it is just freezing one lamp and one coil 
is sufficient. In the evening I can judge if I 
should light up No. 2. I am not afraid of throw¬ 
ing open the doors- if the weather is bright. 
In March the outside glass, in the exposed 
north, stood at 34 degs., the front glass (south) 
was 42 degs. ; the doors open from 11 to 2 
o’clock. When I closed at 2 o’clock the house 
glass registered 58 degs. The same evening at 
9.30 outside glass in the north was 26 degs. and 
the inside 44 degs. Heat is obtained from three 
sources, and the difficulty mentioned by ‘ ‘B. C. R. ” 
in Gardening, Dec. 31st, p. 601, in distribution 
of heat in greenhouses is overcome. There is a 
metal chimney to each lamp. This, of course, 
gets hot, ami throws out neat near the floor. 
The heated air, after it has worked round the 
coil of boiler, is perfectly innocuous—not an 
atom of smell—and it leaves the escape tube in 
a moist condition, and I, therefore, let it escape 
into the house, and do not conduct it out by a 

E ipe, and thus lose heat. The third source of 
eat is from the ordinary heated water-pipes, 
so I have all tlio heat generated in the 
house, and lose none. Now for the even 
distribution of heat, I have had six ther¬ 
mometers—one on each of the four sides, one on 
a flower-pot on the floor, and one on the top shelf 
of the staging. The lowest reading was the one 
on the door-post near the glass—viz., 46. The 
highest was at the farthest end on the wall— 
viz., 49. Those on the top of staging and on 
the floor were both 48 ; thus the whole house J 
was evenly balanced. The apparatus was in the 
front, on one side of the door—the door nearly 
in middle of house. The water runs generally 
along the top tubes at 150 degs. ; the top ends 
being open, I can test the water. As hear as I 
can ascertain the return to boiler is 110 degs. 

I have had the water reach 170, but then the 
wick has lieen turned fuller on. I only turn up 
wick fairly half-way, and get enough heat, and 
thus save oil. The lamp will hold 5 pints, and 
I can bum all the oil infrom 44 hours to 60 hours, 
according as the wick is turned. I have lighted 
a full lamp, and let burn out 48 hours without 
trimming or touching it. I found as time went 
on the temperature of the water fell. That 
was from the wick charring, reducing the flame, 
and, consequently, less power of heat. It cer¬ 
tainly showed it could be left from Saturday 
afternoon till Monday afternoon. Water run¬ 
ning in the tubes at 150 to 160 is quite hot 
enough. When I have had all three running 
over 150 degs., I have turned out two lamps, 
and left one burning all night to run the three, 
and in the morning the water has stood at 115 
in all three coils. I have not been able to test 
the apparatus since March, as I have now no 
greenhouse. S. E. Bury. 

Orchid culture. —Having been interested 
in reading the various articles on Orchid 
culture by Matt. Bramble, in Gardening, I 
have been induced to try my hand at the 
following cool-house ones : Dendrobium nobile, 
Cypripedium insigne, Oncidium flexuosum, and 
Cceiogyne cristate, and I should be glad to know 
if they will best succeed in a conservatory or 
in a Fem case, standing in the same, kept 
rather close, with a temperature of from 40 degs. 
to 45 degs, ?—W. J. W. »*» I do not think 
you have made a good selection to start with, 
because Dendrobium nobile, when growing, 
enjoys strong heat and moisture, although 
when the bulbs are mature it may be removed 
to a cool house, and kept there nearly all 
winter if the flowers are required to come late ; 
and Cceiogyne cristata, when grown cool, 
usually requires a little extra neat in the 
autumn to finish up its bnlbs. The Cypri- 

d ium insigne is right enough, and you will 
. it a capital investment Oncidium flexuo¬ 
sum does best in an intermediate house, but you 
have it before you to compel success, if possible, 
under a cooler regimen. Be it understood I am 
not finding any fault with the choice of the four 
kinds; on the contrary, I think it excellent, as far 
as diversity of shape and colour in the flowers 
are concerned, but it occurred to me that for a 


commencement you would have been more 
likely to succeed with four quite cool kinds. 
You ask if they will succeed in a conservatory, 
but you do not say under what conditions, and 
W'hat other plants arc grow'ing in it or are to be 
grown there. If it is a conservatory with a north 
aspect it will scarcely suit the Orchids you 
name, as they all enjoy sunshine. On the other 
hand, if the conservatory contains ordinary 
greenhouse plants, such as Camellias, Azaleas, 
Pelargoniums, Ac., then it will not suit all the 
Orchids, because such plants enjoy an abundance 
of air, w'hich would render the atmosphere too 
arid for Epiphytal Orchids, but the Cypripedium 
would thrive in such a situation, provided it is 
not set in a cutting wind. The Fern case standing 
in the conservatory would suit the other Orchids, 
provided it is not already filled with Ferns; if 
it is so filled it will require to be kept close for 
the benefit of the Ferns, which would be far too 
close to suit the Orchids. I suppose, by a tem¬ 
perature of 40 degs. to 45 degs., you mean at 
night during the winter; if so, all’s well.—M. B. 

3010.— Coleuses in winter. —For winter 
decoration it will not do to rely upon plants 
that have been grown along all through the 
spring and summer, as by the following winter 
they become too large, and lose many of their 
bottom leaves. Cuttings should be put in about 
the last week in May. If they are grown along 
freely in a sunny house, they will make nice 
plants by the autumn. If they are required to 
go into larger pots than 4£ inches, the cuttings 
should be put in a month earlier. Keep the 
leading shoots pinched back till the middle of 
August, at which time the last shift should be 
given. —B y fleet. 

3019.— Carnations for exhibition— By 
all means grow these in pots for the purpose of 
exhibition, and do not trust them to the open 
ground. If you wish to make the experiment, 
try growing your stock in both ways, part in 
the open ground and part in pots, and I think you 
will decide in favour of the latter. Results from 
pots are better plants and finer flowers, and 
safety from wireworm and other underground 
vermin, which last year decimated three-fourths 
of my plants in the ground. This was not only 
the case with the show kinds, but also with the 
presumably more robust border varieties. I 
need hardly say, also, that the operation of 
layering is much more easily performed in the 
case of pot-plants. If you have a greenhouse 
available for flowering them in, that is just 
what is required, and they can be taken into its 
short time before blooming.— K., Southend. 

3071.—Watering- Tuberous Begonias 
and Gloxinias.— This depends altogether 
upon whether the tubers want moistening or not 
It is a bad plan to store the tubers, if of a 
moderate size, away in the pots, for the simple 
reason that you cannot tell at all whether they 
want water or not. I always shake mine out in 
the autumn, placing them in Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and if at any time I find they are getting limp 
they are watered, or if they appear too damp 
placed in a drier position for a time. Gloxinias 
are never safe from decay in a temperature of 
less than 45 degs., though they will stand more 
drought than Begonias.—B. C. R. 

3059.—Holes in Coleus-leaves.—I think 
the holes in the leaves of the Coleus must have 
been made by caterpillars. The best thing to 
do is to examine each plant carefully, especially 
the undersides of the leaves, and at the same 
time gently shake the plants on a sheet of paper 
to see if any insects fall off. If a careful 
examination does not reveal your enemies, you 
must go over the plants by candle light, and no 
doubt you will then find them.—J. C. C. 

2926.— Feeding: green tree-frogs. - 
Flies sometimes hybernate in a mass behind a 
loose bit of wall-paper, in drawers that are not 
used, and crevices and holes. If one of these 
congregations could be found the tree-frogs 
would have a good time. In default of this 
supply, I should recommend Miss Rooke to 
catch winter gnats in a very fine butterfly net, 
and bottle them for use in a wide-mouthed 
bottle.—A. M. 

8003.—Worms in flower-pots.—Worms in pots are 
always a nuisance, and, if not got rid of, they stop up tne 
drainage and do injury. Water the plants with lime- 
water, and when the worms come to tne surface gather 
them up and destroy them.—X H. 

- It is an excellent plan, and one that I 

have followed for years, to sprinkle soot on the 
fibrous material that -is put over the drainage 
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Until the strength is washed out by repeated 
waterings, this will quite suffice to keep worms 
out of flower pots, and at last the roots go down 
into and feed upon it. For bulbs that have to 
be plunged in frames or in the open this plan will 
be found of great service. Watering with liine- 
water will drive out the worms, rut a gallon 
of slaked lime in u fair-sized tub of water, ami 
use it quite clear. You cannot use it too strong, 
os water will only take up so much lime.— 
J. C. B. 

Management of greenhouse fires. - 

The numerous queries that appear from time to 
time in Gardknino respecting the above sub¬ 
ject somewhat astonish me. 1 do not possess 
one of the Loughltorough lxiilers ; but I find no 
difficulty in keeping a good fire in the one 1 
have from 12 to lti hours. My method is to 
have a bright fire, about 10 inches or 12 inches 
in depth, entirely free from dust; then, after 
breaking my coke into small pieces alxwt the 
size of a Walnut, I fill the stove to its utmost 
capacity, occasionally stirring the coke to settle 
it into every corner. I then close the doors and 
dampers tijjht, and open the check damper, 
using iny judgment as to distance accord¬ 
ing to the weather, &c. I think if those who 


HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

The annexed illustration shows well how effec¬ 
tive a few flowers may be mode to look when a j 
free and open grouping of them is adopted. 
They are arranged, in fact, by no means in the 
cloBe-headed bouquet plan, as yet far too com¬ 
mon, notwithstanding recent improvements in 
arranging flowers. Boldness of form is rarely 
allowed in such compositions, whereas in the 
painter’s productions we see it allowed full play. 
The ulcus that guide the artist may well be 
followed by the gardener. A few flowers shown 
with all their beauty of form and foliage, in 
addition to the flower, will afford a better effect 
than many crowded together, and the crowd is 
more difficult to arrange than the few. B. 


ROSES IN THE HOUSE. 

When* I write of growing Roses in the house, I 
do not mean in the greenhouse, nor yet the con¬ 
servatory, but the common window in the ordin¬ 
ary living-room of our daily habitation—the 
window near which is grown the motley collec 



While my experience in this respect may 
differ from that of others, I have rarely been 
able to obtuiu a successive bloom (outside of 

llow- 
lants 
w „ had 

a shower of bloom for about a month and none 
after. By the method stated I have been able 
to obtain continuous bloom from November 
until March. 

Now a few words about culture. First, let 
me warn the reader that the greatest enemy to 
be met and overcome is the red spider. This 
pest is very minute, and must be closely watched 
for ; his presence may be easily detected by the 
upper side of the leaves turning brown. 

When the red spider is detected the plants 
must be thoroughly syringed with water. Una 
is the most efficacious remedy known. Just 
here let me add that if, on the removal of the 
plants to the house late in the autumn, any are 
found to be diseased, do not take them into the 
house among other plants which are healthy. 
You will only injure the healthy plants and 
utterly fail of any success with the diseased 
ones. This applies to all plants brought from 
out-of-doors to the window ganlen, and to tfiis 
fault may be traced nine-tentlis of the trouble 
had by amateurs with flower-growing in the 
window. 

If possible, it is best to have a separate win¬ 
dow for the Roses—at least have a separate 
Blielf ; they do much better by themselves than 
when placed with other plants. The tempera¬ 
ture should be kept as even as possible, and to 
such a height as can be comfortably borne by 
the human occupants of the room. The Rose 
delights in an even and somew hat high tempera 
ture, plenty of air, and a moderate Bupply of 
water. Air should be freely given them, but 
always through a window at some distance from 
the plants ; never allow a direct draught of cold 
air to strike them. A vessel of water should be 
kept constantly on the stove or heater, and 
another near the plants from which they may 
breathe in through their leaves the moisture so 
necessary to plant growth.—R. G. Brooks, 
New Jersey, in the American Garden. 


Vase of cut flowers tastefully arranged. 


find a difficulty in keening their fires alight 
would discard the “banking-up” system, and 
rely solely upon small coke, tree from dust, they 
would meet with more success and less disap¬ 
pointment ; at least, that is the experience of— 
Stephen C. Rhodes. 

2798. — Green-fly on Maiden - hair 

Ferns.— I would advise “ A Reader from the 
First ” to get some “Swift ami Sure” insecti¬ 
cide and dip his Ferns in it, being careful to dip 
them in clear waiter shortly thereafter. It is a 
preparation of paraffin-oil, but will be found to 
be perfectly side if used according to the de¬ 
tailed directions sent with each bottle. This 
insecticide is sold by ull seedsmen.—S. C. B. 

3002.— Making lime-water. Water will only eariy 
a certain amount of lime, if permitted to settle, therefore it 
is impossible to make it strong enough to injure any plant. 
Drop a lump halfa-pouiul in weight into a mil of water, 
and when it has settled pour off the water and use U.-K. H. 

2S43.—Trap for woodlice.— When a Japanese fan 
gets dirty I cut off the handle and use it at- a trap for 
woodlice and everv other insect. It keeps clean and dry, 
and catchea every’kind of creature that infe^tx the tied* in 
a conservatory, including even slugs and the small Garlic 
snail.—A. M. 

Our reaiDrn trill kindly renumber that t/v nre nlad In 
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tion of plants so dear to the housewife’s heart- 
It is an easy matter to successfully grow a few 
Roses in the greeuliouse or conservatory, but it 
is no child’s play hi reap the desired result from 
Roses grown in the common w indow'. In this 
location the harvest of bare stalks and insects is 
usually in excess of blossoms. 

My l>est success with Roses in the window’ 
has come from following the methods here 
given. In the spring I obtained from the 
florist a stock of young, healthy plants, nearly 
all Hybrid Teas, ami set them in row's in the 
open ground ; the soil w'as moderately rich 
and a mixture of sand and loam. In these 
rows the plants were allowed to make all the 
caue-grow'th they would (without forcing), but 
every bud-stalk was religiously cut off as it 
appeared. In September about the middle of 
the month — the plants desired for winter¬ 
blooming were carefully taken from the ground, 
a large ball of earth adhering to the rest, and 
set in large pots; they w ere then placed in amoder- 
ately cool room, not cold enough to freeze, and 
allowed to rest, only sufficient water being given 
them to sustain life. Fiorn this period on I 
manage them as I do Hyacinths for winter 
hlopoming—viz., bring them into the window a 
few' at a time, whenever I desire bloom. 


NOTES ON WINDOW PLANTS. 

Cyclamens. —At one time I should have 
hesitated to recommend the Persian Cyclamen 
to window gardeners ; but the fact that it can 
be successfully cultivated in the dwelling has 
been so forcibly brought to my notice that I now 
consider this charming winter-blooming plantone 
of the best that can be grown indoors. Several 
years ago two lady friends' became possessed 
each of a good-sized Cyclamen bull), and every 
spring these bulbs bloom well—quite os w’ell as 
one sees them do under ordinary greenhouse 
treatment. One is kept all the year through in 
the window of a living room, the other iB put, 
after blooming, under a Gooseberry-bush, bring¬ 
ing it indoors early in the autumn. In both 
cases no water is given after the foliage dies oil’ 
until September. When they get water they 
immediately push into growth, at the same time 
forming budB that open during the early 
spring months. The secret of success un- 
iloubtedly lies in the preservation of the 
roots by being protected against heavy rains, to 
w'hich it is a too common practice to expose 
the bulbs after they have done blooming. 
I find that there is such a widespread desiie 
among window gardeners to grow Cycl&meuB 
that the above record of a successful attempt may 
rove of interest to readers of Gardening. 
Jet good one or two-year-old bulbs — small 
seedlings will not do—and you may easily have 
a good blooming plant or two of Cyclamens to 
grace your windows. When the bulbs are at 
rest, and just w hen they are brought indoors, 
all the old Boil should be shaken away ami 
fresh compost given. 

Paktridue-breasted Aloe (A. variegata).— 
This was a great favourite with a past genera¬ 
tion of window gardeners, w r ho had not so many 
good things to choose from as we have now. It 
certainly ought not to be relegated to obscurity, 
for it is really effective wlieu in bloom, and 
throughout the year it pleases with its distinct 
, and constant variegation. Like all succulents, 

| it loves the suu, wants but little attention, and 
needs but a scanty amount of soil to grow in. 
To bloom it w ell it sljpuhl mtjhound, and get 
a little weak liquid-maflure when growing. 
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Primroses. —There is nothing more delightful 
than a few pots of Primroses in the dwelling. 
Protected against the vicissitudes of our tickle 
spring climate, one is sure to sec them at their 
best. There is no place that so well suits them 
as a north window in an unheated room. They 
must not go into a living room. The Primrose 
cannot hear artificial warmth, which causes the 
flowers to come poor in colour, and enfeebles 
the plant generally. In a north aspect, too, 
they last Tong in bloom. I have never seen 
anything more pleasing in the way of a floral 
display than a large bay window full of Prim¬ 
roses, and I am sure that whoever once grows 
them in this way will not willingly be without 
them. Now is a good time to pot them. Put 
them in pots just large enough to contain the 
roots ; stand them in an indicated apartment; 
give them air in fine weatKer, keeping the soil 
moist, and you will get spring in the dwelling 
some time before the outdoor garden fully feels 
its influence. 

Two hood Ferns. — I can strongly recom¬ 
mend the two Aspleninms bulbifenun and flac- 
cidum for cither heated or cool robms. I know' 
of no exotic Ferns that are better fitted 
for a lengthened residence in the dwelling. No 
lover of these plants should be without them, 
and they are just the thing for a beginner to try 
his hand upon, being of the most easy cul¬ 
ture. The last-named is well fitted by its 
rather pendulous growth for basket culture, and 
whoever needs a Fern for this purpose w’ill not 
do better than to choose this. There is one 
point in connection w'ith these Ferns that will 
no interesting to window gardeners. They can 
be readily propagated without having recourse 
to division or the sowing of spores. On the 
leaves little plants form, which only have to be 
taken off, dibbled in soil, and they then soon start 
into growth. It is a great advantage to be able 
to do this, as plants in time grow' too largo for 
a w’indow and have to be disposed of in some 
way. By growing on a young one from time to 
time the ohl specimen can Ik; got rid of when 
space fails it 

Sweet-scented Jonquils.— Tiicso arc not 
half so much grown by w'indow gardeners aR 
they ought to be, being probably overshadowed 
by the more imposing Hyacinth and gaudy 
Tulip. Their delicious fragrance ought, how¬ 
ever, to be a great recommendation for room 
culture w’here sweet perfumes are- naturally 
most appreciated. In grace of grow th they arc 
excelled by no hardy bulbous flower. Both the 
single and double kinds are worthy of the 
window gardener’s attention. If potted now 
they will bloom w r ell in spring. Byflebt. 

C am e llias in the house. —Those who do 
not understand the requirements of Camellias are 
sometimes tempted to take their plants w r hen in 
flow'er from the greenhouse to the rooms in the 
dwelling-house ; but they could not do a w’orse 
thing, if they want all the buds which arc 
formed to remain upon the plant and expand ; 
for, as sure as they arc taken into the dry, heated 
air of such rooms, the flower-buds will fall off 
without opening. Any buds that may be fairly 
expanded will remain upon the plants for a few 
days, but they w ill not last so long as when the 
plants are allowed to remain in the house in 
which they have made their growth. It does 
the plants no harm if they are used in the house 
for a day or two on festiveoccasions.buteven then 
it is desirable to give them the coolest position 
possible, and to remove them again at the earliest 
opportunity. There is no ordinary greenhouse 
plant grown that sooner resents any change of 
conditions than a Camellia, when its flower- 
buds are on the point of opening. A caution at 
this season of the year may save some readers of 
Gardening from disappointment.—J. C. C. 

3066. —Hot-water pipe joints. — You 
cannot separate pipes jointed with iron cement 
without cutting them, and the way to do so 
with the least loss of length is to make the 
fresh cuts far enough away from the joints to 
allow of loose double sockets being put on, with 
either indiarubber rings or Portland cement. 
The iron cement is made with iron filings, or 
borings, with sal-ammoniac, a little sulphur and 
water ; but I should never make use of this, 
because a joint once made with this mixture can 
never be broken, the packing becoming part of 
the iron itself. Ffifthe joints tw< »-t,hjrds full of 
otl rope or sacki ng, Bp fckjd inM>f tgith a blunt 


chisel, and fill up with fresh Portland cement of 
the consistency of mortar, pushing it in all 
round, and finally wiping it off with dry cement. 
This, if allowed to set for 24 hours, will never 
give in the legist, will last for ever, and if at any 
time the pipes have to be taken apart, picking 
out the face with a hard steel chisel, and then 
wriggling the pipes about a little will break the 
joint easily and give no trouble. This cement 
joint is far and away the best that can be made. 
—B. C. R. 

ROSES. 

STANDARD ROSES. 

Standard Roses would make more growth, 
and produce more flowers, ami live longer, if 
they received iftore attention than is the rule in 
most gardens.' To lie thoroughly successful 
with them one requires to give the roots a 
dressing of manure sometimes, which increases 
their vigour immensely. The best kind of 
stimulant in this way is well-rotted animal 
manure, such os that from the farmyard or 
pigstye ; it should be short and fat, that is 
pretty w T ell charged with moisture Indore it is, 
applied to the roots of the Roses. The soil over 
the roots should be carefully removed with a 
fork, in a circle, 3 feet away from the stem. In 
some cases os much as 5 inches or 6 inches in 
depth may be taken off without injuring the 
[ roots, and in every instance it should lie 
| removed to the depth of 3 inches; when that 
| is done the manure should be placed on 
the roots, and be pressed down pretty firmly. 
The soil may then be returned, or as much of it 
us will not raise too much of a mound round the 
plant. If this treatment is followed up every 
tw r o years it will have a wonderful effect on 
the vigour of the trees. I do not suppose there are 
any trees or plants of any kind grown in the 
majority of gardens so indifferently cared 
for os Standard Roses, and for that reason 
there are few subjects so disappointing, Bimply 
because they do not get the attention they 
recpiire according to what is expected of 
, them. In some cases they are planted in poor, 
hungry soil, close to the roots of trees, and 
expected to thrive. In others we may sec them 
planted in beds and borders and a lot of summer 
flowering plants put in between them, as if it 
w’ere not enough for the soil to do to support one 
lot of plants. If good Roses are to be had from 
standards they must have a rich deep soil and 
plenty of room for the roots to extend in a 
medium that is not shared by other plants. It 
is not always an easy matter to decide why 
Standard Roses die. Sometimes they die from 
the root upwards, and sometimes from the top 
dow nwards ; and more deaths occur in light dry 
soils than in heavier land, and greater uuml>er8 
die in dry summers than in w et ones. When 
they commence to die upwards it is pretty clear 
that the roots are not sufficiently nourished to 
sustain the top ; but W’hen they die dow’nwards 

1 believe it is through severe cold, not neces¬ 
sarily hard frost, for it is quite as likely to 
occur after a long spell of cold, cutting w’inds in 
the spring. The greatest mistake made in 
choosing positions for them is w’hen they 
arc planted on the lawn and the turf 
allow ed to grow- close up to the stem, which is 
worse than planting them in flower borders, for 
the Grass robs the roots of a good deal of 
moisture, as w ell as the nourishment the soil con¬ 
tains. If the standards must stand on the lawn 
they should have at least a clear space around of 

2 feet, on W’hich there is no turf. This only 
allow’s a distance of 1 foot from the stem all 
round ; 2 feet would be better. With regard to 
pruning standards, it is not a good plan to prune 
them too early, as they are likely to start into 
growth soon after, and then frost and cold winds 
injure the young shoots. It is much safer to 
prune at the end of March than at the beginning, 
and when doing so the inexperienced should 
remember that, in dealing* w'ith the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, the weaker the growth, the closer 
they may be pruned. If the tree has already 
formed a good head, very weak shoots may be 
cut back to two buds, and the strong ones to 
three. If the trees are young ones, I like to 
leave all the shoots about 4 inches long, with a 
view to form a head. There is less difficulty in 
dealing W'ith old trees that have already made 
good heads. These should have the centre kept 
quite clear ; and whenever a strong young shoot 
starts from near the stem one or more old 


ones should be cut out to make room for it, as it is 
by renewing themselves in this way that the trees 
retain their vigour by keeping up a supply of 
young wood. All the weak shoots should then 
be cut clean out, leaving only the strongest and 
those that are the best placed, so as to form a 
handsome head. These shoots should then be 
shortened back to within three buds of the last 
year’s wood. J. C C. 

3018.— Roses for a London garden.- 
London is not a good place to grow Roses in ; 
but I have found Madame Plantier—medium 
size white flowers—grow and flower well. 
Gloire de Dijon will also flower if the neigh¬ 
bourhood be not very smoky. Ow r n root plants 
should l>e selected. A south or south-west aspect 
would he better than north or east, as, at the 
foot of an east wall, the soil is likely to be too 
dry.—L. D. 

3023.— Pruning 1 Roses. —If the general 
collection of Roses were pruned now all the 
excitable plants would burst into growth, and if 
it happened to be cold at the beginning or middle 
of March the young shoots w’ould suffer. 
Experience has taught most of us that it is 
safer to leave the bulk of the plants till at least 
the 20th of the month. But this need not pre- 
elude us from cutting back a few plants on the 
south border on the chance of getting a few 
early blooms.—E. H. 

3082. — Unsatisfactory Roses. — No 
doubt, to you, the unsatisfactory condition of 
your Roses is very perplexing, but to an old 

ractitioner it is not so, although one cannot 

ut feel sorry to read of such cases. I do not 
say that Roses cannot be forced into flower in 
mid-winter, as it is a practice that is quite 
common with experienced market - growens. 
What I do say is, that unless the cultivator 
has been well trained to the work he ought not 
to attempt to get Roses in flower so early. The 
heat you have given is not in excess of w'hat Roses 
w’ant that arc to be forced at that season of the 
year—that is not the cause of your failure. The 
dropping of the blooms is caused by the plants Ixiing 
insufficiently rested, and the unripe condition of 
the wood. If you had only lighted the fire to keep 
out frost, and had waited until the beginning 
of February before you began forcing, I have 
not the least doubt but that you would have had 
plenty of Roses in due time; the plants would 
then have had a good Beason of rest and the 
grow'th would have had time to have hardened 
and the buds properly matured.—J. C. C. 

3013.— Protecting Tea Roses.— The Manetti stock* 
should be buried ; then either draw some soil round the 
stems of the Roses, or place a mound of ashes or burnt 
earth round the collar of each plant. A few fronds of dried 
Fern, or Spruce, or Yew branches placed between and 
among the plants will be better than the canvas on sticks 
which the wind would probably take away when moat in¬ 
quired.—E. H. 

Manuring 1 in winter. —Many are in doubt 
as to when is the best time for applying manure, 
and I think it would be a difficult question to 
answer off-haml, for the simple reason that 
various kinds of crops and various kinds of soils 
require quite different treatment. I like to get 
a coating of manure over the roots of Roses, 
fruit-trees, &e., early in the winter, so that the 
rains may carry the nutriment down to the 
roots, for in hard and unbroken ground there 15 
not much fear of its getting lost in the subsoil 
and the extra protection thus given to the 
roots is beneficial in severe seasons. But m 
light, stony soil, I think it is much the best 
plan to keep the manure stacked in heaps until 
the time comes round for spring cropping, nml 
then lightly fork it in, as during floods nml 
heavy, drenching rains, there can be no question 
but that a good deal of the most nutritive 
qualities of the manure are lost, and get quite 
beyond the reach of the roots. Instead of dig¬ 
ging the manure in now I simply dig the sou 
over, so os to destroy all weeds, and the manure 
and rubbish heaps are turned over when it is 
too wxt to get on the land without doing harm, 
and by this means it is in first-rate condition 
when the proper time for applying it comes 
round. There can be no doubt that sprinkling 
short manure along the drills with the sets ol 
Potatoes is an excellent plan, and if 
Beans, and similar crops, get a good start with 
rich food for the first roots to revel in, it f re ' 
quently carries them safely through the trying 
weather we get Ini 'the early stages of their 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ADAM’S NEEDLE (YUCCA GLORIOSA). 
This is certainly the most majestic and the 
most beautiful of this noble genus of garden 
plants ; it is also the first introduced into this 
country, having been in cultivation with us ever 
since 1596. It grows in drifting sands along 
the coast from Florida to North Carolina, 
where, according to Chapman, it forms a stem 
from 2 feet to 4 feet high ; but in favourable 
situations in this country it 
is not uncommon to see the 
whole plant from 10 feet to 
15 feet, or occasionally 20 
feet high—that is, including 
its flower-spike, which often 
attains a length of 6 feet. 

This species flowers freely in 
sunny situations after it has 
reached a certain age, but 
plants from suckers are 
usually some years before 
they flower. The trunk 
branches after flowering, and 
it is not unusual to see old 
specimens, many times 
branched, forming very 
heavy heads, which should 
then l>e supported. It is 
very variable, though per¬ 
haps not more so than the 
other species of the genus, 
but its varieties are better 
known. A fine specimen of 
tins noble plant in flower 
forms the subject of the 
annexed illustration. 


brought out in the odd comers of a place than 
in elaliorate efforts, and the more the odd cor¬ 
ners art; utilised for special features the more 
interesting the place becomes when a pei-son’s 
whole strength is laid out upon one elaltorate 
effort. When that is seen, the whole has been 
passed under review ; but special features, such 
as a group of striking trees or shrubs or 
creepers, a cluster of Roses or Preonicsor Ferns, 
may be dropped in anywhere. Often by brush¬ 
ing up the waste eornei-s of a place, and placing 
some especial littleffcaturc there, the tone and 


Pansy growing in 
hot weather.— This mat¬ 
ter has been the subject of 
much discussion at various 
times in Gardening, and, 
being a great lover ami 
grower of these beautiful 
flowers, a little of my ex¬ 
perience may be of service 
to some who may have had 
failure and disappointment 
during the hot weather of 
last summer to take courage 
and try again. Last winter 
I marked out my Pansy- 
beds, and gave them a good 
coating of cow-manure. This 
worked well into the soil. 
In April I gave the beds a 
dusting of soot (to keep down 
slugs), raking them smooth. 
I planted upwards of 500 
Pansies, show and fancy. 
As the weather became hot 
and dry I gave the Ixjds a 
top-dressing of Grass ami 
Cabbage leaves spread 
around the plants. These 
answered admirably in 
keeping tb*n in excellent 
condition through the sum¬ 
mer, for out of the above 
number not more than half- 
a-dozen perished, amongst 
which were Mrs. Forrester, 
Robt. Dunlop, and Wm. 
Dick (fancies), and Lady 
Derby (show'). Not a gallon 
of water w r as given them 
during the whole of the 
summer.— Pansy, Oee Cross. 

- I am sorry to read 

in Gardening, from time to 
time, that so many of our 
southern growers fail to 
carry the Pansy safely 
through the hot weather. 


Units in Our Re-alcra’ Gardens: Adam’s NeeJlj (Yucca g' riosa) !n flower at St. George’s 
Campbell Road, Southsea. 

Engraved for Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Captain II. J. Lancaster. 


WALL GARDENING. 

Stone being plentiful, rough wall-fences and 
dykes abound in this part of Somersetshire. In 
course of time Nature clothes and adorns these 
old crumbling walls with living plants in a 
great variety of charming ways. They are 
stained and covered with Lichens and Mosses ; 
in shaded parts may be found whole colonies of 
Hart’s-tongue and common Polypody Ferns, 
and on more exposed places tho Maiden-hair, 
Rue-leaved, and scaly Spleenworts grow in great 
abundance, thickly studding 
every chink and crevice be¬ 
tween the stones. Here and 
there the common Ivy, with 
which many adjoining woods 
arc carpeted, takes posses¬ 
sion, breaking out into tree 
form on the summit of high 
walls, and forming a plea¬ 
sant, bright-green canopy. 
Native Stonecrops and the 
wall Toadflax (Linaria eym- 
luiluria) drape many parts, 
while in the vicinity of 
dwellings there are great 
clustering masses of House- 
lceks, Wallflowers, Valeri¬ 
ana, the rock Cresses, and 

E urple Aubrietias, all very 
eautiful in their seasons. 
A crumbling old cottage gar¬ 
den wall I know is quite 
covered with the Snow in 
Summer (Cerastium tomen- 
tosum), with Wallfloweis 
growing through it ou the 
crest; another higher wall, 
enclosing a farmhouse gar¬ 
den, is hidden on both 
sides for yards with the com¬ 
mon Houseleck (Scmpervi- 
vum tcetorum), a crowded 
mass, several inches deep, 

S rowing and feeding on the 
ecaying remains of past 
generations ; they must nave 
been growing there many 
years. Amongst the rustic 
rock work, at each side of a 
low stone bridge over a rivu¬ 
let, grows the Cheddar Pink 
(Dianthus ccesius), pretty 
pendent cushions of blue- 
green leaves and cord-like 
stems nearly reaching to 
the water, and in flood 
times lxibbing on its surface; 
prettier still in bloom with 
its wealth of tiny, fail, 
and fragrant flowers. Ex 
amples like these might bo 
multiplied, but only ono 
more I should like to men¬ 
tion. On a wide ledge, a 
few feet from the top of a 
high, retaining wall many 
plants have found a lodt- 
ment; upwards grow Wall¬ 
flowers and red Valerian, 
while long-hanging tufts of 
Aubrietias and Arabis drape 
the face with wild Straw¬ 
berries and Crane’s-bills. 

Now meeting almost daily 
with such pretty effects so 
simply produced, the thought 
occurs—Why not construct 
some portions of pleasure- 
ground walls with a special 
view to embellishing their 
surfaces with rock and 
alpine plants ? Many beauti¬ 
ful things would flourish 


and show to full advantage 

I have always | character of a place is completely changed. A; in such a position, and it would be a pretty way 


looked upon the Pansy as a hardy plant, and as j shady comer, planted with Ferns and hardy 
such it ought to stand either hot or cold Cyclamens, instantly becomes attractive. And 
weather; but if some people will fondle their ' 
plants under glass during the winter they 
cannot expect them to be so hardy, and haye 
such a good constitution as those struck and 
wintered in tho open ground. I think there is 
more in studying the treatment they really re¬ 
quire than in choosing varieties.—J. W. 

Beautifying odd' c"6rners r,} 
taste and skill of a plrso 


dozens of similar, but separate, ideas might be 
carried out at a trifling expense, so that every¬ 
where something of interest would be cropping 
up. Tea Roses, Carnations, Musk, Honey 


of varying the ornamentation of walls facing 
that part of gardens. A rugged, inclined wall, 
built wide at the base, the surface of 
which would gently recede from foot to top, so 
that rain would reach every part, appeal’s to me 
to afford just the position where many lovely 


suckles, Jasmines, Snowdrops, Daffodils, Prim- things would find a congenial home. Boundary 


roses, and Anemones, are all suggestive in their 
way. In short, this idea only requires to be 
thought out to secure many exceedingly inte¬ 
resting combinations.—H. 


or division walls are in most gardens a necessity, 
especially in those of limited extent; and portions 
of these with a northerly aspect, preferably 
a curved portion, would be best suited to this 
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purpose, building in the stones in such a way os as to varieties, if only one single and one double 
to leave the fade of the wall covered with kind are required, try Czar or "V ictoria Regina for j 
roughly projecting stones, lessening the pro-1 single, and Siarie Louise for double, for dark ones; j 

• il__ji l :_Li_1 1 i.l.: *1. „ I on/T i f liirlifor nnna ira rorm i rod Tlo Pnnma. fnp ' 


lections as it heightened, and taking care as the ! ana if lighter ones are required, De Parma for . 
building proceeded to make plenty of pockets, j double (lavender) and Comte de Brazza (true) j 
holes, and crannies to receive suitable soil for 


the plants to grow in, though numbers of wall 
plants appear to require very little soil when 
sown in crevices. Another way, and one taking, j 
perhaps, less material, might be to form a series ! 
of rough ledges, making each narrower towards , 


for white. And I trust, if “ West Meath ” does ! 
carry out my suggestion, plenty of bloom will 
reward his labours.—E. R. S., Mahu.rn. 


DEEP CULTIVATION. 


the top. The expense of construction or the 1 The effects of the long, protracted drought of 
quantity of material required for a wall like j last summer on all garden crops, especially on , 
this would very little exceed that of an ordinary I land that had not been deeply cultivated j 
perpendicular one, because the extra thickness j and well enriched, ought to set owners of gar 
of base necessary to give the requisite slope to ! dens to work while there is yet time in prepar 


the surface would so increase its stability that' 
half the width or less at the top would suffice. 

Suppose a wall 8 feet high, a thickness of 
3 feet or 3i feet, gradually receding towards 
the top and terminating iu the length of a brick, 
9 inches, or even 6 inches, would give a nice 
gentle inclination to its face. Weather-worn 
surface or land stones are the most attractive for 
this kind of work ; but as these are not plentiful 
in many parts, any old roughly-broken stone 
would answer, and where stone of any kind is 
hard to get, any rustic-looking imperishable 
matter, such as burrs, vitrified bricks, or 
clinkers, built in as described, and afterwards 
pounced or splashed all over with liquid cement, 
would answer quite well. 

I think many pretty mural gardens could be 
made in the way I have described ; their beauty 
would continually increase with the develop¬ 
ment of age ; hardy Sedums and Sempervivums 
would soon crest the tops of such walls. Scores 
of lovely things, sown or planted in the places 
provided for them, would soon render them very 
attractive. The best of our native wall plants 
could be used ; patches of miniature Ivies 
would be pretty, so would Ferns and Mosses. 
A few of the best known plants adapted for wall 
gardening are Aubrietias, Antennarias, the 
dwarf Hairbells, Cerastiuma, Rock Pinks, 
Mossy Saxifrages, Linarias) dwarf Armeria, 
Rock Roses, Cornish Money-w’ort (Sibthorpia 
europaea), Arabises, Erinus, and there are many 
other rock and alpine plants suitable. There 
are quite enough good things to avoid repeti¬ 
tion, plenty of variety, and good large clumps 
or patches of each would yield the greatest in¬ 
terest and l>eauty. In kitchen gardens there 
are often little nooks and bits of wall space, of 
little value for fruit trees, frequently quite un¬ 
used for anything. Such odd comers would be 
much improved if converted into miniature 
mural gardens. 

Cranmore. A. M. 


Violet growing. —III Gardening, Dec. 
24th, p. 583, I noticed an answer to “ West 
Meath, signed “ F. E. S.,” respecting above, 
in which the writer recommends “ W. M.” to 
plant the Violets, and leave them to themselves, 
except when blossoms are required (not having 
the paper to hand I cannot quote the exact 
w’ords, but it w r as to that effect); but I am afraid 
that if “ West Meath ” follows that advice, he 
(or she) will be somewhat disappointed w’ith the 
result, except under very favourable circum¬ 
stances. I am only an amateur myself, with 
a very little kuowdedge of gardening generally ; 


ing for a recurrence of such a visitation ; for, 
even if it should not come, the labour will not 
be in vain, as in seasons of quite the opposite 
character deep cultivation is equally good in its 
effects by providing a rapid exit for the super¬ 
fluous moisture. But we seldom get too much 
rain in summer, at least for our kitchen garden 
and fruit crops ; aud although there is an old 

F roverb, that drought never brings dearth, 
question if it can be taken literally as express¬ 
ing the real facts respecting the effects of drought, 
especially on shallow soils ; for no one can deny 
that the intense drought not only brought a 
dearth, but a positive famine, as really edible 
vegetables of the moisture-loving kinds, such as 
Turnips, Cabbages, &c., could not be obtained | 
at any price, and I heard many of the market- 
growers say that they were getting good prices 
for Cabbages that in most seasons would have 
gone to the pigs, and as to crisp Lettuces and 
saladings, there w’as no such things to be got for 
many weeks. Now, there is no denying the 
fact that, although a long, protracted drought 
taxes the energies of the most experienced gar¬ 
deners to keep up a regular supply of succulent 
vegetables, yet the greatest difficulty is that of 
being unprepared for it. If droughts were of 
annual recurrence, we should certainly not go 
to the expense of forming gardens, enclpsing 
them with walls, and all other incidental 
expenses, and then have them fail to 
yield a supply of vegetables just when most 
in request, and, certainly, one of the greatest 
safeguards is that of providing a deep root-run 
of thoroughly pulverised and w r ell enriched soil. 
Now, the operation of trenching, or digging the 
land two spits deep, is frequently brought into 
disrepute by careless cultivators not studying 
the nature of the subsoil, for if it is an old 
kitchen garden that has been cultivated for 
years, the lower spit may be brought up to the 
surface, and will yield excellent crops. But on 
land that has only been recently broken up, and 
where the low r er spit is hard and unsuited to 
tender crops, it is a decided mistake to bring 
too much of it to the surface at one time, as I 
have seen really good land made far worse than 
it was before the operation, by reason of its re¬ 
quiring a deal of cultivation and exposure to fit 
it for growing tender rooted crops. The best 
course to pursue in such cases is to open a wide 
trench and thoroughly break up the subsoil with 
forks, working in any kind of rough manure, 
and keep the good soil nearest the surface until, 
after a few years, the lower portion will get 
equal to the top, and may be safely brought up 
to the surface. This kind of work should be 
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but the Violet is a flower I am particularly fond | done in the winter, when there is any leisure 
of, and I think there is nothing like making a | time, and the very worst piece of land may soon 


nothing like making 

new bed every spring and dividing the old 
plants about the middle of April, choosing some 
of the strongest young crowns, with roots, if 
possible, or using rooted cuttings, and plant 
some in partial shade and some in a more sunny 
aspect, in deeply dug and w ell manured ground, 
and well watered after hot, scorching days, and 
when the middle of September comes the clumps 
should have a lot of buds on them; and if “ West 
Meath ” has a cold frame let him put some of 
them near the glass, giving plenty of air on all 
favourable occasions (this applies to the single j moisture into the soil, and are 
Czar variety). If the Violet is one of the double : against the effects of drought, 
varieties they will require a gentle bottom-heat 1 ~ 

to cause them to open their flowers nicely in the 
winter, and w-ell protecting in frosty weather. I 
would strongly recommend any lover of the 
Violet needing information as to culture to send 
to your office for the back number of Garden¬ 
ing of Oct. 22nd last, as it contains a 
very good article on “ Winter-flowering 


be made fertile by deep cultivation, and the 
addition of decaying vegetable matter. I 
had some land so stony and poor that it would 
hardly pay for cultivating a few' years ago ; but 
by following up the above plan, and by collect¬ 
ing all kinds of refuse, such as ashes, road scrap¬ 
ings, &c., into heaps the whole year round, and 
putting it on as a winter dressing, it now yields 
fine crops, and defies the drought better than 
some of the old cultivated land, as I find stones 
in the soil certainly retain, or else attract, 

safeguard 


Gosport. 


J. Groom. 


Violets,” by 
both single and 
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and Ruches upon 
onclusion, 


Plants for a hot, dry summer.—In 

answer to an invitation given in Gardening 
some time ago by “ A Vicar’s Wife,” I give my 
experience of plants that did well with me last 
summer. In a border partially shaded by trees, 
double white Rockets, w’hite Foxgloves, Colum¬ 
bines, Canterbury Bells, and hardy Ferns, were all 
good. Roses, good, but a short season. Violas 


and Pansies, partially shaded, very good. Old 
white garden Lilies, Sweet Williams, Clematises, 
and Everlasting Peas ; all good. Bedding out 
Pelargoniums, bronze, silver-edged, and Crystal 
Palace Gem, good. The ordinary Zonaia were 
not so good, as in a less dry season. Stocks, 
Asters, and some Fuchsias did well. Lobelias, 
blue and white, Calceolarias, dark and yellow, 
somew'hat shaded by the branches of a tree, 
bloomed very freely, and scarlet aud white 
Verbenas seemed to revel in the heat. I may 
add that the garden lies to the south. I must 
not omit to state that this garden is near to a 
smoky town in Yorkshire, fairly removed from 
the smoke ; but, in such a locality, the ground 
must of necessity be prepared and attended to 
both in the autumn arid in the spring ; also to 
Roses I use (’lay’s fertiliser when the bud.* 
appear. Undoubtedly, one very great point 
has been that I had a very plentiful uml 
continual supply of water, and the plants re¬ 
quiring a. good deal of attention w ere watered 
twice a-day. Pelargoniums, as a rule, I have 
found, do not succeed here, ow ing, I suppose, 
to the smoke.— Amateur. 

The destruction of wild flowers and 
Perns. —I w r as very pleased to read Mr. Chis¬ 
holm’s letter on this subject in Gakdenim;, 
December 10th, page 547, and cordially endorse 
his remark that the preservation of our wild 
plants is a matter not unw orthy of the recogni¬ 
tion of the State. Our wild birds are fortu¬ 
nately protected, aud why not our beautiful 
native wild plants ? When I first came into 
this part of Hants, the sandy lanes, hedge 
banks, and meadows, w’ere a marvel of floral 
beauty during the greater portion of the year. 
Primroses grew side by side with the “dainty 
Ariels,” Cowslips, and the bolder Oxlips; the 
early purple Orchis standing out from among 
them on its erect stem in good relief to their 
various shades of yellow', wiiilst large patches 
of the common Cuckoo-flow’er, all silver white, 
dotted fields which the Crowfoot would 
soon bespangle with yellow’ Buttercups; the 
Fern-Moss carpeted the hedges, from which 
the Hart’s-tongue, Lady Fern, and graceful 
Spleenwort peeped forth ; but now’ the entire 
scene is changed, and one may explore former 
favourite spots in vain, without rinding leaf- 
bloom, or root. All have vanished. The flower- 
I hawkers have been about and taken up everything 
in the shape of w'ildflow’ers or Ferns, and packed 
them off to London by train. They used to 
send off several hampers a-w'eek, and this con¬ 
tinued for about four years, so now the places 
where the plants grew are desolate, and the 
hawkers have to move farther a-field to seek 
pastures new.— Helen Watney. 

2862. —Pruning 1 a Clematis Jackmani. 

—I have a plant of this planted in the open, but 
the head is carried into a conservatory, 8 feet or 
more from the ground. A little care in taking 
off Bide-shoots will make a strong stem, which 
can be stopped at any height that is desired. 
It will then b eak, and should afterwards ta 
yearly pruned close back to that place.—A. M. 

3075.— Violets and mice- -“C. B /’ in 

his trouble about the mice destroying his 
Violets, says no one has answered the question 
he asked in Gardening for November 26 th, 
page 520. He says no one can help me 
about this. I will tell him of a cheap and effec¬ 
tual remedy that accords with my own practical 
experience for the last fivc-and-twenty years. 

[ At that time I planted a great number of (ho¬ 
cuses round two graves at the Brighton Extra¬ 
mural Cemetery. When I visited the graves, 
hoping to see the Crocuses in bloom, I found them 
all destroyed. I found the bloom-spikes and 
bulbs eaten to pieces, ami round holes made down 
into the earth. I was ignorant enough to think 
that some mischievous boys were the depreda¬ 
tors. I thought by the holes in the earth that 
they had thrust sticks or stakes down and de¬ 
stroyed them. I called the gravedigger's attention 

to it, and told him if he could detect them I would 
reward him for h is trouble. He laughed at my idea, 
and said they w’ere four-legged boys—the field 
or Grass-mice—and told me I should never keep 
Crocuses there. He also said they were fre¬ 
quently brought up in pots and placed on the 
graves, and by the next morning they were all 
eaten up, and causing much trouble to many 
weeping widow’s and mothers. I told my trouble 
to my next-door neighbour, and she told me ot 
a most effectual remedy—that I was to get some 
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of the beat pepper anrl sprinkle thickly round 
the flowers, and no mice would ever touch them, 
for they would never come near pepper any more 
than a cat would ; and pepper, she said, would 
not soon lose its strength when exposed to the 
open air. The next year I replanted them and 
adopted my neighbour’s remedy, and I can 
truly say that I have never had to replace them 
for 25 years, for they come up regularly every 
year. When I went to the seedsman to buy 
more bulbs I told him I thoughtthatthemieeat the 
cemetery were his best friends. “ No,” he said, 
“ they are our greatest enemies, for if it was not 
for them I should sell a great many more.” I 
told him of the remedy I had been advised to 
use. He had never heard of it, but used Peas, 
steeped in arsenic. That would, of course, be 
fata! to the poor birds, but pepper will not poison 
anything. It may, as the gardener and grave- 
digger said, with a laugh, send the mice home 
sneezing. A quarter of a pound at a time I 
have always found sufficient. If the season has 
l>een very wet I have sometimes used half-a- 

J KUind, and for the outlay of 3d. or 6d. in a year, 
have saved all my bulbs. I wish “ C. B. the 
same success w'ith his Violets. “C. B. ” need 
not be afraid to sprinkle the pepper round the 
plants as it will not hurt them.—A Constant 
Reader. 

Garden refuse. —In small gardens it is 
often a difficult matter to get rid of refuse, and 
the rubbish heap is frequently an eye-sore. The 
plan I have adopted for some time is so simple 


garden crops. If this depth of good, well-drained 
soil can be obtained it will suffice for almost 
anything. As your garden is of a very wet 
nature, I would put the drains in ‘25 feet 
apart. This will suffice to carry off the sur¬ 
plus moisture during heavy rains, and at the 
same time will not unduly rob the earth of 
what is needful to sustain life in the crops. 
Excessive draining does as much harm as stag¬ 
nant moisture. Ordinary drain tiles will do. 
They are simply laid close together and covered 
with bushes, stones, brick rubble, or anything 
that will keep the earth from crumbling down 
into the joints. They must, of course, be so 
laid that there is a fall to the exit. This, 
however, need not l>e much. As long as 
the water runs off that is all that is 
needful, so that a sharp fall is not by any 
means necessary. In taking out the soil for 
the pipes the first spit should be wide 
enough to allow of working comfortably in the 
trench. The last spit of soil taken out need 
only l>e wide enough to allow of placing the 
pipes in. If the work is done in this way there 
will not be the need of so much covering 
material, and the earth at the side of the pipes 
will not lie so likely to crumble down and work 
in lietween the pipes.—J. C., Iiyflwt. 

TANKS FOR STORING RAIN-WATER. 
The importance of catching and storing rain¬ 
water, especially to those who have a garden, 
cannot be over-estimated ; therefore, we feel sure 


Multiply this area by the number of feet 
in depth between the bottom of the tank 
ami its high-water level, and you will have the 
contents in cubic feet. If you multiply these 
by 0, you will have roughly the number of 
gallons. (A cubic foot contains 6*232106 
gallons, or a little over six gallons and one-fifth.) 
By doubling the diameter the contents are in¬ 
creased foui* times; and by trebling it, nine 
times ; or, to put it in mathematical language, 
the capacity varies as the square of the diameter. 
The materials used are very important, and 
must be durable, insoluble, and unchangeable, so 
as to maintain the integrity of the tank and the 
purity of the water. For general use, the best 
material is hard brick, set in Portland-cement- 
mortar; or in blue-lias-lime-mortar, wheie 
cement is not available. Great care must be 
taken to luwe the cement neither too fresh nor 
too old, else it will not make sound work. The 
best way is to obtain it quite new, and 
spread it out on a wood floor in a dry 
place for a few days before using it One 
part of cement to three parts of sharp clean 
sand makes a good mortar for building. 
Where brick is not a cheap material, it may l>e 
expedient to use cement concrete for the tank. 
This should consist of one part by measure of 
Portland cement to upwards of four parts of 
aggregate. The aggregate may consist of river 
ballast, pit l>allast, broken bricks (if hard 
burnt), broken stone, slag, clinkers, shingle, and 
the like, mixed with a sufficient quantity of 



and effectual that perhaps it may interest some 
of your readers. 1 enclose a square space with 
stakes and wire-netting, then excavate about 
18 inches of the earth inside, the vegetable 
refuse from the garden and house—including 
bones &e.—is shot in here, trodden down, and a 
little salt and lime added occasionally ; by the 
end of the year most of the heap is well rotted, 
and a second pit is begun to be used for fresh 
accumulations, which will come into use next 
autumn ; the first heap is either dug in or used 
for surface dressings, so as to avoid the expense 
of so much manure. It is surprising what a 
quantity is collected in a year, and in what a 
small space it can be stored in this way. I 
should be glad to know of a simple way of 
crushing bones ; if smashed by a hammer, the 
splinters fly about unpleasantly and the marrow 
adheres to everything with which it comes in 
contact.—C. A. J. 

3017. — Draining a garden.— A single 
drain, 3 feet or 3 feet 6 inches deep, laid with 
1-inch pipes, will suffice to drain the garden in 
question. If some or all of the clay taken out 
could be burned, and the rough of the residue, 
after burning, placed in the bottom of the drain 
over the pipes, and the fire ashes spread over the 
garden and forked in, the result will be bene¬ 
ficial.—E. H. 

- The first thing to do is to find the natural 

water level for the winter. It is waste of time, 
and expense is uselessly incurred, if the drains 
are put in lower than the water stands during 
the wettest portion of the year. Two feet is a 
good depth, but 18 inches with do for ordinary 
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the following practical remarks on the subject 
in question will prove useful and instructive to 
many of our readers :— 

Before commencing to make a tank it is neces¬ 
sary to determine its position, depth, form, 
size, material, and manner of construction, and 
it is expedient to estimate its cost. The po¬ 
sition should be convenient for receiving the 
supply of water, and also for pumping it for 
use, and such that surface-water cannot drain 
in. To keep the water cool in summer, it is 
well to have the top a little below the surface 
of the ground, and this will also be a protec¬ 
tion against frost, which, however, in England 
is seldom severe enough to affect water in a 
tank. In North America and other countries 
where long and severe winters are usual it is 
necessary to keep the top at least 3 feet below 
the ground-line. As regards form, the greatest 
strength, combined with the greatest capacity, 
is obtained by making the sides and bottom and 
top all curved. In loose sandy soil, where the 
strength of the tank will be most tried, the best 
form is that of an egg, or nearly such, as shown 
by Fig. 1. This shape, however, does not give 
the greatest possible capacity in return for the 
material and labour used, and in fairly firm soils 
it should be supplanted by that shown by Fig. 2. 
This is simply a cylinder, with an inverted dome 
for its bottom. To determine the capacity, take 
the number of feet in the average diameter and 
multiply it by itself, thus obtaining its square. 
Multiply this again by *7854 (which is done by 
multiplying by 7854 and rejecting the four 
right hand figures of the result). This will 
give you the horizontal area of the tank. 


clean sharp sand to fill up the interspaces of the 
larger materials. When the aggregate is good, 
as many as nine parts may be used to one of 
cement. To form the cylinder of the tank of 
concrete a wooden mould or lining must Ihj 
used, and afterwards removed. Where the 
excavation is made in very stable ground, 
especially chalk, it is not necessary to use either 
brickwork or concrete (except for the top); but 
the tank can be made by plastering 2 inches or 
3 inches of coarse cement-mortar on the 
sides of the excavation itself. For this kind 
of tank the egg-shape is by far the best. 
Whatever material be used for building the 
tank, it should, when set, have applied 
to all its internal surfaces a 2-inch coat of 
Portland-cement-mortar, finished to an even 
face with the trowel, or finished over (when per¬ 
fectly dry) with a thin wash of cement and 
water. To make the surface perfectly hard and 
impervious, it may be finally brushed over w r ith 
a solution of water-glass (silicate of soda and 
potash), which will combine with the lime of 
the cement and make a coating of silicate of 
lime. Such a coat will, in course of time, form 
from the cement itself, but by using the water- 
glass it may be had at once. The top of the 
tank may be formed with a dome of brick ami 
cement, or of a slab of cement-concrete, laid on 
a platfonn of rough boards, which are to lie 
removed when the concrete is set (say, about 
three weeks after it is laid). A man-hole must 
be formed in the top for access to the interior 
for cleaning it, and the man-hole should have a 
flat stone cover with an iron ring attachevl. 
It is best not to have-ap overflow fio a tank, but 
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to make it large enough to hold all the water 
that can run Into it, allowing for the rate at 
which the water will be used. Overflows are 
freauent causes of contamination. The writer 
of tnis knows a farmhouse where the rain-tank 
had (and perhaps still has) an overflow leading 
into a cesspool; the result of which arrange¬ 
ment was that the contents of the one were 
hardly to be distinguished in odour from those 
of the other. And the water of this tank was 
into the house, and, with that pig¬ 


headed defiance of sanitary laws and of “ com¬ 
mon sense ” which characterises some people, 
was used for various domestic purposes. But 
for t)>e fqct that, from reasons not of precaution 
but of convenience, it invariably passed through 
the copper and was boiled before being used, it 
could not have failed to breed a pestilence, 
whereas it has hitherto only made a stench. If 
an overflow has to be formed, it should have 
its outlet underground in a bed of porous 
material and guarded against vermin bv 
a grating. If the outlet is above ground, 
the water will presently become full of the 
larvie of insects that will find their way in 
by the overflow. Tanks constructed as described 
are comparatively cheap, especially where the 
sides can be formed of cement; but, of course, 
the cost varies with the price of labour and ma¬ 
terials in the locality. The only sure way of 
getting such work done at a definite and mode¬ 
rate price is to obtain tenders from two or three 
local men who are accustomed to contract 
for jobs of the kind. Whatever it may cost, 
a good rain-water tank is well worth its price. 
Properly stored and treated rain-water is the 
best of all liquids for kitchen, laundry, lavatory, 
the human stomach, and for watering plants. 
For drinking, it should be boiled or filtered, or 
both, though, if carefully collected and stored, 
it does not need this more than most other 
water that is drunk. Care should be taken 
that it does not come in contact with lead. All 
pipes, cisterns, &c., through which it passes 
should be of iron. Flavus. ' 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from garden diary from January 1 3th 
to January 2Qth. 

Sowed Peas and Beans on warm south border, also early 
Horn Carrots and Radishes ; only a small bed of each are 
sown, as the season is early. Planted out more Cabbages 
and Lettuces from seed-bed in warm situations. Finished 
pruning and training Plums on wall. Syringed the trees 
with an insecticide, using it stronger than would be safe 
or desirable in summer; these winter dressings do not 
cost much either in time or material, and their use tends 
to cleanse both trees and walla. Top-dressed fruit-trees 
with manure; the trees bo treated bore heavy crops last 
season, and require a little extra support. A little of the 
surfaoe soil is removed, the manure spread on, and tho 
soil replaced ; the manure is not used in excess of require¬ 
ments, and, os the condition of each tree is considered in 
applying it. there is no danger of causing grossness. Pre¬ 
pared abed for Ranunculus ; the soil is taken out 18 inches 
deep, a layer 6 inches in depth of old manure is placed in 
the bottom, and some fresh loam mixed with tne soil of 
the bed as it is returned ; the surface is left rough for the 
present. The layer of manure is a great help in our dry, 
porous soil. Stopped and tied down Vines in early vinery ; 
the shoots are only drawn down a little at first, as there is 
some danger of their splitting off if brought down to the 
wires at one operation. Night temperature, 00 (legs. ; but 
I do not object to the thermometer being a degree or two 
below 00 degs. in the morning. I would rather see it below 
than above. Air is given when the temperature rises to 
70 degs. by opening tne back ventilators ; on mild days we 
jrive air very liberally, without studying the working of 
the thermometer very much. Moved stock plants of 




„ „ . _specimens 

>y July. Sowed a packet of seeds of Verbena venosa; I 
want a bed of this old favourite, and the seed is rather 
long ip germinating. Re-arranged conservatory ; this is 
done weekly, usually on a Saturday morning, to have all 
clean and fresh for Sunday. Any plants that are just 
opening their blossoms in the forcing-house are moved to 
the conservatory, the night temperature of which is now 
about 60 degs. to suit the forced plants ; in fact, a house 
cannot be kept bright at this season if much under 60degs. 
The Chrysanthemums are now all over ; but plenty of other 
things are coming on. Sowed seeds of Tomatoes for open- 
air planting. Planted Ash-top Potatoes in a frame, from 
which Asparagus has been removed after the forced crop 
has been out; there is quite warmth enough for the 
Potatoes after the Asparagus is done with. As the latter 
does not occupy the bed long, such beds are very suitable 
for forcing Lettuces, Radishes, and Horn Carrots at this 
season. Mode wire-boskets for Fern culture; I do this 
work in bod weather. Made stakes and labels and pre¬ 
pared crocks for draining pots, os when the potting sea¬ 
son begins I shall be very busy. Used camel’s-hair pencil 
to blossoms of early Peaches; when the trees are strong 
and healthy there is no oocasion to set all the blossoms ; 
only the strongest and healthiest are selected. Prepared 
sites on lawn for choice evergreens; the planting will not 
be ddne till spring. Turned over gravel walks ; the gravel 
which has hud beneath 12 months comes up bright and 
fresh again 
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Greenhouse. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.—*-I n-place of occupy* 
ing greenhouses with this section of Pelar¬ 
goniums in summer to the extent now often 
done, through which many plants of a more 
suitable and interesting character are excluded, 
it is much better to have them in flower during 
winter, when their varied colours and free habit 
of blooming are more appreciable than when 
taking up room at a season when their proper 
place is out-of-doors. It is from this time on¬ 
wards, when the Chrysanthemum season is 
about over, that the Zonals are most effective 
and useful. Plants that were prepared in 
summer for winter blooming, by getting them 
strong, with the pots full of roots and the wood 
well ripened, may now be relied on to keep on 
flowering from this time till as far on in spring 
as they may be required, provided they get the 
requisite amount of w armth to keep them grow¬ 
ing, for on this depends the quantity of bloom, 
os also the size and condition of the flowers. 
To make the most of these plants they 
should be kept in a night temperature of 
50 degs., with their tops near the glass. 
In the case of any that are in pots 
disproportionately small, manure-water should 
be given once a fortnight, otherwise the 
necessary strength cannot be kept up. One of 
the most extensive and successful of the market- 
growers drains the pots of his winter-flowering 
Zonals with bone-dust, using the material 
liberally; in this way the strength of the 
plants is kept up without additional assist¬ 
ance. Amateurs who do not happen to have as 
many houses, or pits, as will afford the different 
-temperatures required bv the various plants they 
grow, are often puzzled how to proceed. By 
following a give-and-take course, a good many 
things can be made to do together ; for instance, 
the heat above-named for the Zonals will do for 
bringing on bulbs, hardy shrubs, and herbaceous 
subjects, and for the various kinds of interme¬ 
diate heat plants that are at rest The warmth 
mentioned may not be exactly what all the 
tilings named really like, but they will do with 
it One of the principal matters to mind where 
a number of plants that do not all require the 
same heat are located together in winter, is to 
see that the warmer kinds have the soil kept as 
dry as the roots will bear. In this condition 
they will put up with cooler treatment than they 
like without much danger of injury. 

Acacias. —Plants of the early flowering sorts, 
such as A. armata, A. Drummondi, A. pla- 
typtera, and others that are suitable for 
growing in pots, should now be put in gentle 
heat; so treated they will quickly come into 
bloom and be very effective, either cut, or when 
the plants are used for greenhouse decoration. 
One of the advantages attending the cultivation 
of Acacias is, that being naturally f ace-growers, 
they are able to make up during the growing 
season whatever reduction the branclies are 
subjected to; consequently, if required, nearly 
the whole of. the flowers which they produce 
may be cut. 

Blue Marguerite (Agathcea cadestis). — 
Where this pretty blue-flowered plant has been 
grown during the past summer in pots, with a 
view to its blooming in winter, a few examples 
may now be stood in a house, or pit, where they 
will have a little 'warmth. In a temperature of 
50 degs. the flowers will soon open. There is 
no blue-flowered plant that can be had in bloom 
in winter, except, perhaps, Cinerarias, the 
flowers of which are so well adapted for cutting, 
either when required for bouquets, or for arrang¬ 
ing in moderate sized stands or baskets. 

Clematis indivisa. —This is one of the best 
greenhouse climliers, and what is of equal im¬ 
portance, it can be grown under the roof with¬ 
out darkening the general occupants of the 
house that are stood beneath it. The plant does 
well when turned out at one end of a span or 
hip-roofed house, with the shoots trained to a 
wire running lengthways under the ridge ; in 
this way it will bloom profusely, and be effec¬ 
tive in taking off the bareness that the roof of a 
plant-house presents when no climbers are 
grown. Where a warm greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture is kept up, the flowers will shortly begin to 
move ; to assist their development a few ap¬ 
plications of manure-water will be of service. 
Where there is an intention to begin growing 
this Clematis, it will be well to prepare a bed 
for it &t once, especially if a little warmth is 
used, as under suen conditions it pushes earlier, 


and the planting out must be done before the 
shoot-buds break into growth. The plant is a 
free grower, and it is better not to give 
it too much root - room, particularly if the 
house in which it is to be grown is not large ; 
consequently, a bed 2 feet by 3 feet will be big 
enough. Brain the bottom thoroughly, putting 
some turfy matter over the drainage to prevent 
the soil getting w'ashed down into it. The plant 
will thrive in either a mixture of peat and loam, 
or it will do in all loam, to which add sand in pro¬ 
portion to the nature of the soil used ; the heavier 
it is the more sand will be required. The bed 
should be at least 12 inches deep. This Cle¬ 
matis is equally adapted for growing in a large 
house, where its shoots may lie allowed to spread 
about with more freedom, in which ease it may 
have a larger bed. 

Mexican Ivy-plant (Cobtea scandens). — 
Where something is wanted to drape the roof of 
a plant-house quickly, this Cobcea is one of the 
best subjects that can be employed ; but even in 
a large house the knife must be used freely, or 
it will soon darken everything under it to such 
an extent that they will have little chance of 
thriving. In addition to the thinning-out of the 
branches in autumn which is necessary, the 
shoots should be still closer cut in before 
growth commences. In a house where no more 
warmth is used than will keep out frost, it will 
be time enough to prune later on; but where 
the temperature is kept higher it will be well 
to carry out this work shortly. Where thfe 
Cobaea is to be grown, it will be better to pre¬ 
pare a bed for it, so that it can be turned our 
! before the tops begin to move, as, needless to 
1 say, if not planted before the tops commence 
to growq all the young shoots present get de¬ 
stroyed ; and it is advisable to get such work as 
preparing beds for this and other climbers that 
‘ begin to move early completed now r , whilst theie 
is more leisure than there will be after a while, 
when quantities of things will require attention. 
In a small house, a bed the size advised for the 
Clematis will be large enough ; for, though free- 
growing subjects of this description soon exhaust 
the soil, they may be kept sufficiently vigorous 
by the aid of top-dressings or manure-water, 
given at short intervals, during the time growth 
is being made. 

Stove. 

Bouvardias. —The amount of bloom that 
Bouvardios are capable of producing depends on 
the strength and size the plants attain. Stock 
that is struck from cuttings late in spring has 
not time before the growing season is over to 
gain nearly the size and strength that is desir¬ 
able ; whereas, if the plants are propagated 
during this and the ensuing month, and kept 
growing freely through the Bummer they attain 
the requisite size. Bouvardias do not strike 
readily from cuttings produced by plants that 
are in an ordinary condition, the shoots, especi¬ 
ally during the winter-time, being mostly too 
hard to root freely. To obtain cuttings in the 
right state, it is best to now take a plant or two 
pf the varieties that are to be raised, stand them 
| in a moderately warm house and withhold water 
altogether, letting the soil get quite dry ; this 
will 8top further growth and cause the 
leaves to flag ; when the plants have been in 
this condition for two or three weeks cut all 
the soft immature portion of the shoote away, 
shortening them back to w’here the wood is hard. 
Then give the soil a good soaking, so as to 
thoroughly moisten the w’hole, at the same 
I time put the plants in a warn house or 
I pit and syringe them overhead daily. So treated 
j they will break new growth immediately ; when 
| the shoots are an inch or two long take them on 
at the bottom and insert them in pots filled with 
; sand ; stand in a temperature of 65 degs. or 
70 degs., keeping them covered with propagat¬ 
ing glasses and sufficiently moist to prevent the 
leaves flagging. Managed in this way they wm 
root easily and soon be ready for potting oft. 
Plants that have been blooming all through the 
autumn up to the present time will in most cases 
have few flowering shoots remaining ; these will 
i be better cut in at once ; the branches mav J* 

! shortened to within 0 inches or 8 inches of the 
bottom, reducing them more or less according 
to the size of the plants. Previous to heading 
in let the soil get partially dry and do not 
much -water until they have broke into grow th: 
let them be in a growing temperature, an 
syringe overhead once a-day. ,, 

Tuberoses.—P lante that were potted early 

□ ngirarfrcm 
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will by this time have made enough top-growth English wild flowers, but Blue Bells- and Prim* VsbETABLE Garden. 

to admit of their being put in heat. When the roses have found their way from the woods to Tomatoes in the open air. —There is still a 
plants are well furnished with roots, and the the gardens, and have not suffered from the ex- future before the Tomato ; its fame as a food 
tops have made corresponding progress, they will change. Plant the Blue Bells in large patches and as a medicine is only just becoming known, 
bear a high temperature, in which they will in open places in the shrubbery, or just along and the millions of our town populations, when it 
soon come into flower ; but it is not necessary to the margin thereof. beoomes plentiful and cheap, will welcome it and 

subject them to a deal of heat, as they will do Some bulbs for a rookery. —There are many consume it with avidity. In bright sunny spots, 
equally as well in intermediate warmth, only that choice little things which, though scarcely robust plants raised early and well hardened maybe 
they will be longer in coming in. The American- enough to compete with other things in the set out by the 20th of May, and those who have 
grown roots are preferable to the African for border, are charmingly effective on the rockery, a frame and can obtain the materials to make 
early work, especially when submitted to a high ! The Iris reticulata is a case in point. The Dog’s up a hotbed, may sow the seeds towards the 
temperature, as so treated the latter do not i Tooth Violets, and the Grape and Musk Hya- end of this month in a pan, or pans, if many are 
always do well. The plants will now require cinths form pretty groups. required, as it is best not to crowd the plants in 


always do well. 1 he plants will now require 
the soil to be kept more moist, whereas until the 
bulbs have made a fair amount of roots they do 
not like much water. More may now be potted ; 


Fruit Garden. large enough to handle prick tl 

Pruning Apricots. —In order to keep plenty small 60-sized pots, and grow 


the seed-pans. As soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle prick them off singly in 
small 60-sized pots, and grow on in the hotbed 


as advised for the earliest set; the pots should of young wood on the trees the knife must be near the glass, but well protected at night, 
be stood for a time on a slightly-moist bottom, used. The large branches should not be inter- Where there is a greenhouse in addition to the 

such as the inside border of a vinery, where fered with, but the smaller wood may with hotbed, move to the greenhouse, and place on 

only an ordinary greenhouse temperature is kept advantage be thinned out to make room for lay- a shelf in a light position when established in 

up. So placed, little or no water will be ing in young wood ; and a few of the old spurs 


only an ordinary greenhouse temperature is kept advantage be thinned out to make room tor lay¬ 
up. So placed, little or no water will be ing in young wood ; and a few of the old spurs 


up. So placed, little or no water will be ing in young wood ; and a few of the old spurs pots. 

required until roots are present. Bulbs potted may be removed at the same time. The Apri- VARIETIES. —These are very numerous, but 

at this time wall be founa useful for blooming in cot will bear on natural spurs just os easily not more than two need be grown, and these 
spring. The flowers of Tuberoses are of most as the Peach; and at least a part of the should be a good bright colour and fairly uni¬ 
use where bouquets are regularly required, as crops should be taken from the young wood, as form in shape. Carter’s Dedham Favourite 
when mounted singly or in pairs there is no the young branches lie close to the wall, and and Sutton’s Abundance are as good as can be 

sweet-scented white flower that is more prized, the blossoms do not require so much protection obtained. 

Thomas Baines. to keep them safe from spring frosts. Once Vegetable forcing. —This department will 

- established, the system of thin training to give be in- active operation now, and will require a 

room for young growth, and the crop would be good deal of attention. Fresh beds of Asparagus 
Outdoor Garden. more regular and certain ; for the cultivator must be started every three weeks to keep up a 

Bedding plants. —Pelargoniums should be would have, so to speak, two strings to his constant supply. The hotbeds which have pro- 
kept on the side of dryness, and as much fresh bow. duced a crop of Asparagus may be utilised for 
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flower that is more prized. 
Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 


air as possible given. Last season was a bad ____ _ _„ _ _ 

time for cuttings, as the growth on some soils only be obtained from a well-pruned bush, and and if a frame can be spared it might be planted 
-was weak ami poor. But cuttings rooted in by a well-pruned bush I mean that which has with Lettuce plants, Tom Thumb and Brown 
February and March will make good plants for been well opened out to make room for the Cos alternately ; the former will turn in firet, 
bedding out in May, if well attended to; and young, vigorous shoots on which the fine fruits and may be cleared away to give room to the 
where the old plants of particular sorts were are borne. The non-pruner, in the case of the larger-growing Cos. 

lifted for stock purposes they might be moved Black Currant, will be nowhere. Old, exhausted Early Potatoes. —Select the sets for the 
into an early vinery, or any house where there bushes which have been neglected, if severely first crop in the early border; place them 
was a little warmth to start them into growth, pruned and mulched with a good dressing of crown upwards in shallow boxes, and set the 
and when the young shoots are 2 inches or rich manure, will soon be bearing heavy crops boxes in a light part of the greenhouse under 
3 inches long take them off, and either insert of fine fruit again. In opening out a Black the stage. There the main bud or eye will get 
them in thumb-pots singly, or plant ten cuttings Currant-bush, strong, old branches may be cut strong, and when planted out will start away 
in a 48-sized pot, and pot singly when rooted, out down to the base, or to a point where buds directly. 

Every one of these fresh young shoots will are observed. One stf,m only should be allowed to remain 

root, and make a good plant by bedding-out Vinery. on the early Potatoes. All other eyes should 

time. ' Grapes without firb-heat. — In warm, be rubbed off before planting. The crop from a 

Stock plants of Verbenas should be sunny situations, Vines under a glass roof, if single-stemmed plant is more even in size, and 
thoroughly cleaned by fumigation, if necessary, the interior of the house is well managed, will comes in several days earlier than if more stems 
and placed in a house where there is a nice genial bear very good Grapes. The house must stand grow. 

heat, and about the first or second week in in a good aspect, where the sun can shine Mushroom beds which have been in bearing 
February the young shoots will be in good con- upon it from early' morning 'till late in the some time may be invigorated by receiving a 
dition for striking. If only a limited number of afternoon, though, if it must stand a point good soaking of liquid-manure with just a pinch 
plants are required the warming up may be either to the east or west, I should prefer of salt added. It should be given at a tempera- 
delayed a fortnight. the morning sun. The position should be a ture of 85 degs., and enough to moisten all the 

Verbena vknosa. —This is a very useful old sheltered one, as in spring the cold winds are dry spots will be necessary. After the watering 

f lant, especially for mixing with white-foliaged often cold and penetrating, and will make several cover the beds with long hay or litter, to keep 
’elargoniums. When pegged do-wn, so that the degrees difference in the temperature of a house in the warmth imparted by the warm water, 
flowers just show up among the variegated exposed to them, to the disadvantage of the and keep the temperature of the house or shed 
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Pruning Black Currants. —Fine fruits can Early Horn Carrots, Radishes, and Potatoes; 


flowers just show up among the variegated I exposed to them, to the disadvantage ot the and keep the temperature ot tne nouse or snea 
leaves of the Geraniums, the effect is charming. j plants growing therein. steady by using tne fire ; or, if the place is un- 

Sow the seeds now in a warm house or pit to The borders for such houses need not be heated, place a lining of warm manure alongside 
obtain strong plants to put out early. very wide, as it will be an advantage to know of the bed. Open-air beds must be kept warm 

Planting hedges. —The site fora new hedge, where to find the roots if we want to. A in some way or they will cease to bear, 
especially if intended to form a boundary fence, border 8 feet wide—2 feet inside, and 6 feet out Cucumbers. •— Keep them moving very 
should be trenched up deeply and manured, and ; —will be ample for any moderate-sized house, steadily now. A night temperature of 65 degs. 
left for a time to settle and he pulverised by the The best soil is the top spit of a pasture or and a genial atmosphere, moistened with a 
weather. In the spring stir up the soil with grassy common, mixed with bone meal, and little liquid-manure in the evaporating-pans, 
the fork. Put down the line, and set out kept open with old mortar rubbish. But good and a supply of the same should be poured in 
the plants. There are many plants suitable Grapes may be grown in any good soil, assisted the rubble beneath the bed. Sow Beeds of 
for hedges, both evergreen and deciduous, with bone-meal and artificial manure. In the Telegraph Cucumber now to furnish young 
The White Thom is an excellent fence where future, more will be done with chemical manures, plants for planting in houses or frames for suc- 
cattle have access. As an ornamental garden 1 and then wide borders will not be required, cession. 

fence few things are equal to the Green Holly, The best time to plant is in March, and the best Light land may be much improved by 
planted from 12 inches to 16 inches apart. If the variety for an unheated house is the Block receiving, after the winter digging or trench- 
soil has been well prepared the plants will soon Hamburgh. If a white variety must be had. ing, a dressing of clay or marl. It should be 


house or shed 


weather. In the spring stir up the soil with 
the fork. Put down the line, and set out 
the plants. There are many plants suitable 
for hedges, both evergreen and deciduous. 


get established and rapidly form a good fence. J take the Sweetwater. 


get estabiisnea ana rapidly iorm a goou ience. 
The Hollj r does better under the shade of other 
trees than most plants will. The Privet is a 
quick-growing, neat plant for a back place. The 
common English Yew makes an excellent hedge, 
and does not require much labour to keep it in 
order, which is an important consideration. For 
an ornamental blind fence, Lawson’s Cypress is 
well adapted. 


ing, a dressing of clay or marl. It should be 
wheeled on in frosty weather, spread over the 


The Peach on the open wall. — Given a surface and allowed to remain till well pul- 
good wall in a sheltered situation, and a fairly verised, and then be lightly forked in. 
good soil, the Peach is very far from being played Good flavoured Celery. —I beg to say, in 
out as a wail-fruit, even a considerable distance reply to “ J. T. T., N. Devon,” that I know no 
north of London ; but the trees must be kept better-flavoured Celery than Major Clarke’s 
thin of wood and free from insects. These two Solid Red and Carter’s Incomparable Crimson, 
essentials should be kept in mind now, as the All things in the way of culture being equal, I 
season for pruning and giving the wood the do not think any other kinds will beat these. 


Rose hedges are not uncommon in some usual dressing is close at hand. There is no E. Hobday*. 

places. Some of the strong-growing Teas, such occasion to paint the trees over with a filthy - 

asHom^re, Cheshunt Hybrid, CatherineMermet, mixture. All we want to do is to kill the ,, T T « 

and Gloire de Dijon, &c., make very interesting insects and brighten up the bark, and this can Work in the iown uard *. 

fences for separating one part of the garden be done by washing all the wood with Gishurst Of late years there has been a great revival of 
from the other. A strained wire should be run compound, dissolved in soft water at the rate of hardy herbaceous plants in the best gardens of 
along to tie the plants to. 4 ounces to the gallon. the country, and without doubt their beauty, 

Wood Hyacinths (Blue Bells).—These may Well-furnished trees can be best secured simplicity of culture, and readiness of propaga- 
be purchased very cheaply, and in country by careful training. If the bottom branches of tion have very much to recommend them. Un¬ 
places where they grow wua, the bulbs may be a tree fail, drop the next tier above down to fortunately, the height of summer, when they 
obtained for the digging. I do not advise the the bottom, and open out the centre. This are stimulated by the heat, and encouraged by 
indiscriminate uprooting of our beautiful change often adds to the vigour of the tree. the comparative pureness qf the atmosphere and 
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large amount of sunshine, is by far the most 
favourable season for the occupants of town 
gardens of whatever nature or description, and 
many of the finest spring and early summer- 
dowering herbaceous subjects stand but a poor 
chance when compared with such things as can 
be either kept at rest or under the shelter of 
glass for the greater part of the year, and only 
attain their full development and reach the 
dowering point during tho summer months. 
Still there arc many of the most valuable of 
herbaceous subjects that may be grown, and 
grown well, in the town garden, by the exercise 
of a little judgment and liberal treatment. 
Among these the members of the 

Perennial Larkspur (or Delphinium) 
family stand pre-eminent. Of all tne great 
variety of hardy plants, few, if any, surpass 
these in stateliness and l*eau,ty. The old D. 
elatum, or lice Larkspur, is still one of the 
finest varieties, but the skill of the hybridist 
has now evolved from 100 to 200 distinct 
named varieties, each of which possesses a 
peculiar beauty of its own, and all of which are 
worth growing, provided only that space can be 
found for them. Among these I may mention 
such fine kinds as D. formosum (very dark 
blue), D. cantab (light blue), D. hybridum 
(bright blue), and D. ranuncuheflorum (cobalt 
blue, double); although I should recommend 
anyone desirous of obtaining a really fine batch 
of these plants to procure a packet of mixed 
(hybrid) seed from a first-class grower, and if 
this is sown some time during the summer, the 
young plants wintered in a cold frame, and 
planted out the following spring, an almost 
infinite variety of colour, with the flowers 
partly single and partly double, and varying 
considerably in both habit and form, will cer¬ 
tainly result. The scarlet-flowered D. cardinale, 
and orange-coloured D. nudicaule, may also be 
grown in most town gardens. The perennial 
Lupines are almost equally as valuable and 
as showy as the above, and even more easily 
cultivated. As they arc biennials, liko the 
foregoing, seed should l>c sown in the open air 
in May or June, and the young plants so ob¬ 
tained will all flower profusely the following 
summer if planted out finally where they are to 
bloom, either in the autumn or during the fol¬ 
lowing March or April. 

Hollyhocks, again, constitute a most im- 

S ortant class of town plants. Even the single- 
owering kinds are stately in habit and showy 
in flower ; but all who care either to go to the 
moderate expense of procuring named double 
kinds or of growing plants from Chater’s or 
some other really dependable strain of seed, 
may be sure of obtaining the most exquisite 
double flowers. The surest way is to sow the 
Heed iu July or August, winter the seedlings, 
either iu pots or newly pricked out in cool 
frames, and plant them out the next March or 
April in deep rich soil and an open situation, 
when all will flower within about twelve months 
of sowing the seed. Those, however, who have 
neglected to sow as above, and are possessed 
of a greenhouse, however modest, should pro¬ 
cure a packet at once, and sow it on the surface 
of a fair-sized box or pan, filled with light, rich 
soil—a mixture of leaf-mould and sand, with a 
little loani, being most suitable. In a heat of 
about 60 degs., or even slightly less, the seed 
will quickly germinate if Kept moist; and as 
soon os the rough leaf appears, lift the plants 
carefully and place them singly in 2 £-inch or 
3-inch pots. Keep these growing in a genial 
warmth, with plenty of moisture and light, re¬ 
pot them once as soon as fit, and early in May 
plant them out where they are to flower, and 
few will fail to produce spikes of exquisite 
flowers some time during the autumn months. 
The pure white and oluah-coloured double 
Hollyhocks always strike me as being especially 
beautiful. 

Iris. —With the different varieties of these 
alone a moderate-sized garden may be made 
beautiful, wherever situated. I. alata and I. 
stylosa (both blue) bloom in the depth of win¬ 
ter, if planted early the previous autumn, I. his- 
trio following quickly with its bright blue 
and golden blossoms. Then comes I. reticulata ; 
then the puniila group, with I. verna, bifiorus, 
olbiensis, and others in March and April; 
while first the German, and then the Siberian, 
Spanish, English, and lastly the Kaempferi varie¬ 
ties, keep up the succession well down into 
August —lg%0. R. 

Digitized by 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PACKING LETTUCE. 

The delicate Cabbage Lettuces, sent throughout 
the winter to our markets from the market- 
gardens around Paris, are sometimes objec¬ 
tionable from the fine earth adhering to the 
roots spreading over the Lettuce leaves. This 
necessitates the Lettuce being washed, which to 
many salad-lovers greatly injures its flavour. 
The Cos Lettuce, however, which comes in in 
early spring, is generally packed in paper, as 
shown in the accompanying little cut, and in 



(Jos Lettuce packed in paper. 

this way comes without being soiled by the root- 
earth. The simple plan is worthy of general 
adoption in the packing of early Cos Lettuces. 


3005.—Leeks and Onions for show.— 
Sometimes Leeks and Onions are sown in a genial 
heat under glass in February, and then hardened 
off and planted out in specially prepared beds in 
March, towards the end of the month. But, 
unless very great attention can be given to them, 
they will not succeed, as the least check may 
spoil everything. On the whole, the liest plan 
is to sow in the open, in well prepared sand, os 
early in March as the weather will suit, an<l to 
be careful in selecting the best plants when 
thinning; feed well with artificial and liquid- 
manure.—E. H. 

3074.— Tomatoes for sale.— If you can 
get a good strain of the old large, red Tomato, 
that will be about the best kind to grow. Sow 
the seeds at once, prick them out singly in 
3-inch pots, and then cither shift on into 
10-inch or 12-iuch sizes to fruit in, or plant 
them out on to riclges of nearly pure loam. On 
the whole, the pot system is best for early 
plants, and the pfanting-out system for main or 
later crops. Perfection and Hereford's Prelude 
are also good kinds for early work, but get the 
seed from someone whom you know grows them 
well.— B. C. R. 

3005.—Growing’ Celery for exhibi¬ 
tion. —Cole’s Crystal White is a good sort to 
grow for exhibition. To have it ready in July 
the seed should be sown early in February, and 
the plants brought on in a warm house. As only 
a few plants are necessary, sow a few seeds in a 
pot 8 inches in diameter, and if the plants come 
up too thick pull some of them out. The others 
can then remain in the pot until they have 
formed the third pair of leaves, when they 
should lie pricked off into a pan or box of rich 
soil. When this is done tne warm end of a 
greenhouse will afford them all the heat they 
want. About the middle of May plant them out 
in a trench, which should have 6 inches of short 
rotten manure in the bottom. In very bright 
weather shade the plants by laying a few r green 
boughs across the trench, and keep the roots 
well supplied with water in dry weather. In 
transferring the plants from the box to the 
trench, cut out the roots of each plant in a 
square, so that it can be lifted and planted with 
as little disturbance as possible. It is a very 
good plan to put a single plant into a 6-inch pot 
as soon as it is large enough, and transfer it 
from the pot to the trench. They do not miss 
the change so much that way. A little shade 
in hot weather, plenty of water and a rich soil, 
are the most essential conditions for Celery cul¬ 
ture. It will require blanching, of course, and 
for such early work there is no better plan than 
WTapping up each plant separately with three 


or four thicknesses of stout brown paper and 
keeping the paper in position by two or three 
loose ties witn some matting. By using 
paper for blanching, the cultivator has full 
command over the roots, which is not the case 
if the plantB are earthed-up in the usual way. 
For early Celery it is a decided gain to be able 
to give the roots all the water they want by 
simply pouring it into the trench; but if earth 
is used for blanching the roots arc necessarily 
covered up.—J. C. C. 

3056.—Growing Potatoes in frames. 
—If you can make up a hotbed, which should 
be composed of half tree-leaves and half stable 
manure, you may plant the Potatoes at once. 
If you cannot make up a hotbed, you may get 
new Potatoes in advance of those obtained from 
the open ground by placing the frame in a sunny 
position, and put in it 1 foot depth of good soil, 
and plant the Potato sets early in February. In 
such a ease you may keep the frame closed and 
covered with mats night ami day in dull 
weather until the growth appears alx>ve ground, 
when some air must be given by tilting the lights 
up at the back. It will be necessary to cover 
the frame at night to exclude frost. But if you 
can get together some leaves and manure to make 
a hotbed, you should do so at once. Mix the 
materials flrst, and let them remain in a heap 
for a week, when the bed may be mode up. At 
the end of another week put 6 inches of soil all 
over the surface of the bed, and then plant the 
Potato sets 1 foot apart each way, and 1 inch 
under the soil. When the growth is 3 inches 
out of the soil cover over all the surface again 
and the tops of the Potatoes as well with 
another 3 inches of rather light rich earth, and, 
except to ventilate the frame and to give two or 
three gocxl waterings, they will not require any 
further attention. I do not advise putting all 
the soil in the frame at once, because the depth 
being greater it keeps the heat down too much. 
—J. C. C. 

3015. — Mushrooms Without manure. — Mush¬ 
rooms cannot be grown with straw and mould without 
manure in winter. In warm weather in summer pieces <4 
spawn may be planted in the soil in the open air, either in 
a U 1*088 field or among the plantH in the kitchen garden, 
and some Mushrooms gathered in due time.—E. II. 

3009.—Tomatoes in the open air.—I succeeded 
well with Criterion, Dedham Favourite, and Holborn 
Ruby Tomatoes in the open air last year, planted out on 
the ist June, in a sandy mixture of sou on a chalk subsoil. 
—C. Walkdrn. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

3008.—Planting a garden hedge.— 

Laurustinus makes a capital hedge or screen for 
the inside of garden railings. I saw recently large 
quantities of it used iu this way at a seacoast 
town, and very neat these little hedges looked. 
Good companions to it are Berberis Darwini, 
and the Japan Privet. Both these aro, like the 
Laurustinus, iloweriug shrubs, and a hedge com¬ 
posed of them would give perpetual verdure, 
and, in the season, abundance of bloom. They 
may be planted now. All that there is to do 
is to well stir and dig the ground to a depth of 
2 feet, and set out the plauts so that they 
ulmost touch—that is, if you want a screen at 
once. Holly would also do, if preferred. Direc¬ 
tions. for planting this w ill be found in this issue 
of Gardening. —J. Cornhill. 

3020. — Planting a Holly hedge.— 

Hollies should be planted either from the 
beginning of September up to the middle of 
October, or in April. It is risky to plant them 
in the winter, as, not having root-hold, they are 
liable to shed their foliage in a time of frost 
accompanied by drying winds, in winch case 
they are almost sure to die off (luring the spring 
months. The Holly is by no means of slow grow'Ui 
when it has plenty of food. The soil should be 
trenched to a depth of 2 feet, putting in plenty 
of manure. Set the plants 2 feet apart, and see 
that you get good stocky ones about two years 
old. It is not very particular os to soil, pro¬ 
vided it is well drained. Hollies seem to grow 
better on rather light stony soil, or in sandy 
loams; but, probably, because such soils are 
naturally w'anner. Now is a good time to pre 
pare the ground, which will then be in readiness 
the first week in April. Be very careful that 
the roots do not get dry. If tne w'eather is 
dry, then water each plant well in, and then fill 
up with soil. Mulch the surface with 
manure, and give a good watering later on, 
if needful. Do not top the shoots, merely 
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cutting in laterals' if they giw out to 
the extent of affecting the symmetry of the 
hedge. I would advise that plants not more 
than two years old be used. When larger ones 
are employed they seldom form such a close 
fence at the base. The first year or two Hollies 
do not seem to make much way. The labour 
incurred in preparing the ground has its effect 
later on, when the plants will make an annual 

g rowth of a foot or more. When the maximum 
eight is attained allow shoots to grow up at equal 
distances apart and bud theln with golden and 
silver variegated kinds. Nothing is more orna¬ 
mental than a hedge of thiB description.— 

Byfleet. 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

f^tieetioiis.— O^rn*# and answers are inserted in 
GAtU)ltty<Q/»Y* of charge if Coft'eSpolirtchtfi follow the rules 
here laid do\e>n for their guidance. All communirdttone 
for insertion should be clearly and contisell/ written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 

London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address qf the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
Shoiild be rejxated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
thttlf as Gardening has ft* be sent to press some time in 

C #ftps of date, they cannot aheap* bC rcj/Hsd to in the 
e immediately foUmbing the receipt of their eontlhuni- 
Cations. 

Ailswerd (which; itith the exception qf such ds cannot 
ipcll be classified,, will be foitnd in their different depart- 
tnenis) should always bear the mimber and title placed 
ttgaimt the qilery replied ft), dtld wit- readers will greatly 
OMfW Us bp admsfWj, SO fat- d* their kttawledrjt atid obser¬ 
vation* permit, the Correspondent* who seek assistance. 

Conditions, soils, and meaipt vary so infinitely that several 
ansioers to the same question may often be very useful, 
dnd those Who reply /could do yell to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
hUmber in which they appeared. 

8003.— Making ail k5e-houad.—Can arfy reader o f 
PAtibsMsti kihnly tell thft now to eohsttuM ail inexpensive 

but effectual lee-nmtse ?—C. A. 

8094.— Raising Roads from seed.— will some ex- 

K riehced Rose-grower kindly tell me how to do this? I 
ve some Rose seeds saved from good sorts.—1. O. T. A. 

8095.—Culture of the Colohican Laurel.—What 
is the best method of cultivating the Colchican Laurel 
fhom cuttings, whdt soil should they be struck in, and at 
what time of } ; edr ?—C. 0. 

Shod. — '-plentfinljf a laWn t>f Mosd.-l am aitxlmts to 
Clear my lawn of Moss. Will some reader of Gardening 
kindly give me instructions how to do it and the best time 
to start at it ’—East Wind. 

3097.—Culture Of Deutzias.—I wish to grow these 
plants well. Would some reader of Gardening kindly give 
me a few hints os to their culture and the proper time to 
propagate them ?—Constant Reader. 

3098.—American Newtown Pippin Apple.— 

I wish to know if the American Newtown Pippin Apple 
will be likely to grow well near Dorking? 1 should be able ! 
to give them any aspect or soil.—S. Poland. 

8099.—Flowering shrubs for London suburbs. 

—Will some reader of Gardening who lives in London 

kindly give me a list of a dozen good flowering shrubs ^ _ r - 

which will do well in town air?—S outh-East. , 3118 ’ ,f or B flower-bed.—I ha\e a 

. large round flower-bed in the carnage dnve in front of my 

8100.—Hardy florists flowers.—I should be much house, and I want to get a bold and neat border for it. 
obliged if anyone would give me a list of hardy florists’ At preseat I have a Gross border about 1 foot wide, cut 
flowers to bloom from early la the year to as lata m close; but it looks patchy. Can I get edging tiles made on 
possible ia the year, all for tftie open ground.— Clarendon. the curve, and, if so, where ? The straight kind do not fit 
8101.—Keeping down moles.—1 should be glad to or fix well for a round bed. I should prefer a fixed dead 
know what 1 can do to keep down moles; They frequent j border to a living one of Box. Perhaps some reader of 
a newly-formed embankment at the foot of the lawn, ami Gardening could advise ami inform me? R. ,J. W. 
t f S a V hat ,hl-V ,,m * v tut ni * ,he ,awn !UK * * rurr,en — | 3119.—Growing Strawberries in pots.—Would 

J. N. M. someone kindly inform me if I could manage to grow sue- 

3102. — Tomatoes and Vegetable Marrow oessfully Straw'lnuries in jKits ill a sunny greenhouse (s]>an- 
grOWing, -Will someone kindly tell me the best kinds roof), 14 feet square, 9 feet high, which is only heated to 
of these to grow in the ojien air in newly-cultivated keep out frost? I have a shelf on two sides up to the 
ground, a sandy loam, faring south, which has been deeply J glass, and think I might use them for this purpose ; if so. 


8108. — Unsatisfactory Cinerarias. — Can any 
reader of Gardening uav why strong, apparently-healthy 
Cinerarias, With good, large foliage, make only small and 
few heads o'! frttxjftt, many of the buds failing to open, and 
on some plants tne l/tootm droop as if short of water ?— 
8tockport. 

3109. — Pampas Grass not flowering.—I have two 
large and well-grown plants of this Grass. One is planted 
in a Vine-border, the other in a lawn; neither have 
bloomed. They were planted two years since in good soil. 
Must they be cut down, or can I in any way induce them 
to flower?— Gippo, Bristol. 

3110. — Strawberries for forcing.— will someone 
kindly tell me if any more than one crown should be left 
to Strawberry-plants that are to be forced ? Some of mine 
hav(? three crowns, and as I have a number of plants— 
about four hufidfed«-I do not want to have a failure with 
them if I can help ft.— CcWNTant Reader. 

sin.— Perennials tot & Hyacinth bed.— Would 
any reader of Gardening kindly stfggest what perennial 
plants would do to sow in a bed planted with Hyacinths 
when out of bloom, and that would flower the whole 
summer? I do not wish to touch the Hyacinth bulbs. 
Would Poppies make a showy bed, And come up year after 
year?— Emma. 

3112. ^Treatment of the Amazon Lily (Eucharis 
amazonica).—I have a large plant of this Lily growing in 
a No. 4 pot. It threw up only one flower-spike in the 
summer and one ih December, which has borne but two 
flowers. If plunged now in Ijotiom-heat, would it flower 
again this winter, and ought I to fe-pot it now, or wait till 
the spring?—M. H. R. 

3113. — Seeds for a tennis lawn.—I am preparing 
about 600 square yards of land for a tennis lawn. Will 
someone kindly inform me what quantity of lawn seeds 
will be required for it, also the proper time and method of 
sowing? The ground has been dug over three times and 
well cleaned. The soil is sandy, on gravel. Should it be 
manured before sowing ?— F. G. B. 

3114. —Treatment of a Marechal Nlel Rose.—I 
planted a Maftkhal Niel Rose against the back wall (inside) 
of a recently-constructed greenhouse, about the 1st of 
November last, which threw out a number of buds about 
three weeks ago. I removed them on the advice of a 
friend at the time. I now And numbers again pushing 
out. Will anyone kindly advise me whether I should 
remove these again or let them remain? — Pembroke 
Dock. 

3115. —Plantin g gTaVef.—Will someone kindly give 
suggestions for planting graves, so os to produce a good 
effect both in winter and summer? I have often thought 
that the dreary jand monotonous appearance of our ceme¬ 
teries might he nluch improved in this way. Pots of 
dwarf shrubs. Palms, Ac., sunk in the ground could easily 
be changed according to the season; but f am doubtful os 
to what would be most effective for so small a space.— 

s. n. 

3116. — Treatment of a Partridge-breasted 
Aloe.—A short time ago I asked if my Partridge-breasted 
Aloe show ing bloom would develop properly. “ J. C. C.” 
kindly told me to water very seldom, and then, perhaps, 
the biooin would remain dormant till the spring. But no 
such thing; the spike is growing steadily and the buds 
swelling nicely. Perhaps “ J. C. C.” will tell me if I need 
have fear now of the Moom not coming to perfection ?— 
E. M. Popfleton. 

3117. —Pansies and Violas.— 1 have been very 
successful in growing Pansies, and would now like to try 
my luck with a few Violas. Perhaps some reader of Gar¬ 
dening would kindly give me a list of the best dozen 
Violas for exhibition purposes, and also tell me the differ¬ 
ence between it and the Pansy, the characteristics, and dis¬ 
tinguishing features? “ J. C. C.” seems an authority on all 
florists’ flowers: perhaps he will kindly answer the above 
question ?— J. W. 


3122. — Transplanting a 8tag*a-horn Fern 
(Platycerium Sluice me).—I nave a fine plant of the Stag’s- 
horn Fern in an ffdweh pot, but would like to grow it on a 
block of wood or piece of cork instead. Would some kind 
friend tell me how to do so safely ?—J. Knowleh. 

3123. — Manure for a vegetable garden.— Would 
any reader of Gardening please to advise me what I 
could get in place of horse or cow-manore for a vegetable 
garden, as that cannot be got in this district ? Iam grow¬ 
ing vegetables for market, and am very shoirt of manure. 
Would lime answer? My land is of a light character, and 
a great depth of it, and exposed to the sun all day long. 
If lint? would be of any value, please say what kind of 
vegetables it would suit best, and what quantity oC it 
should be used per rood of 8 square yards?—C. L. u. 

UNANSWERED QUERY. 

2954.—Passion-flower not flowering.—I have, 
in County Louth, a Passion-flower (incarnate), and it did 
not flower this year, although five years planted. It ia 
about 2 inches in circumference round the stem, a foot 
from the root, and bears a healthy appearance, being- 
about 8 feet high, dividing into two branches. I am at a. 
loss to know why it has not flowered this year, although 
favoured with a splendid summer, something after the 
kind it enjoys when in its native soil. Could anyone 
kindly tell me the reason, and what to do to induce it to 
flower ? Position of plant, against the wall west, soil dry. 
having the sun slantways when fully south.—P. Owens. 


trenched ?— New Subscriber. 

3103. — Triple cordon Apple-trees. — Would 
** Head Gardener” please say how far apart triple cordon 
Apple-trees ought to be planted, and what space ought 
there to I* between the main stem and the branch on each 
side of the main stem?— Clarendon. 

Slot.— Vine against the back wall of a green¬ 
house.— Would there be any prospect of having Graj**8 
from a Vine planted against the back wall of a lean-to green¬ 
house, faring flue south ? The border is 12 feet by if feet; 
but could be enlarged, if needful.— Beth. 

310'..— Cleaning a greenhouse roof.— Living in 
rather a smoky neighbourhood, my greenhouse roof gets 
very dirty, and ordinary washing will not bring it clean. 
Will someone kindly tell me if there is any acid I can use 
that will remove the dirt?— E. M. Popplkton. 

3106. —Unsatisfactory Pampas Grass.— Can any 
of your readers tell me what is wrong with my Pampas 
Gross? I have large plants that throw up many plumes, 
but so late that they do not open. They used to do very 
well; but seem to get later every year.— Pampas. 

3107 . — Treatment of unhealthy standard 
Roses.— Will some practical grower of Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses kindly answer those questions? I have a few’ 
standards of this class of Roses in a very sickly condition, 
not making during last summer growth sufficient to 
develop the flowers properly. I, a few w’eeks since, pruned 


1 should l)c much obliged for any information as to best 
kind to grow, and what sized ]>ots I should pot them in, and 
the projjer soil to use, and treatment to give.—B eginner. 

3120. —Usee for an east wall.—I have just built a 
garden wall of Scotch granite, averaging in height 8 feet, 
and some 80 yards in length. It faces due east. Soil, 
“till” over rather damp |>eat-bog, in the mountainous 
part of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, Scotland ; height 
of garden above the sea level, 730 feet. I shall tie greatly 
obliged to anyone who will kindly ad rise me the t>cst uses 
to put this wall to. What climbing Roses, creepers, or 
wall-fruit would grow’ liest on such a wall ? Could I place 
a greenhouse against it, and, if so, what kind of house 
would he recommended ’—Captain Clark-Kennedt, F.L.S. 

3121. —Heating and stocking 1 a greenhouse.— 
I have a three-quarter span unheated greenhouse, 40 feet 
by 7 feet., in w hich there is a good bearing Vine, Black 
Hamburgh. The house in question is a continuation of 
the scullery. 1 have thought whether the hot water from 
the kitchener boiler, if pipes were attached to it, could be 
applied for the purpose of heating it. If this plan is not 
practicable, what would he the best plan of heating to 
adopt for economy ? Should I require two pities all round 
the house, or only partly round ? There are no side venti¬ 
lators, excepting some hit-and-miss gratings let into the 
brickwork. It is ventilated at the top the entire length; 
also with doors at each end. The sun shines on the house 
all the morning, and up to 3 p.m. Would Tomatoes be 


the shoots on these standards back to two eyes, thinking I about the best thing to grow’ with the Vine, and would it 
by no doing to plump up the back buds, and to reap the ! l>e best to procure young plants of them in the spring, or 
iKinetit next season. Have 1 done wjrong, and, if sot what j to raise from seeds sown at the end of this month?— 
should I do tp improve them ?-jM. P. . y q |^> Amateur, Brixton. 


To the foffotriiuf queries bnef editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answer* should they be aide to offer additional 
advice on the varijas objects. 

3124. —Treatment of a Black Hamburgh Vine. 
—I shall be very glad if you will give me some information 
respecting the treatment of a Black Hamburgh Vine, a. 
young one, planted twelve months ago. It seemed healthy 
during last summer, but did not make any considerable 
growth. Would it be advisable to put some manure to the 
roots this spring? It is planted in an outside border, south, 
aspect, and in a good fruit-growing soil.—W. F. 

[A dressing qf manure over the surface of the border 
would be beneficial; but do not disturb the roots in any¬ 
way, as it has only been planted one season, and probably, 
last summer being so very hot and dry, it did not get a. 
sufficient supply of water to the roots. Look to this matter 
next summer, and, as it is planted in good soil, it should, 
with good treatment, in due time do well.] 

3125. — Treatment of Gesnera zebrina.— Must 
the soil become dust-dry now, when the plants are going 
out of flower, and how soon may they with safety be 
started into growth again ? Must they be re-potted now„ 
or later on ’—Gippo, Bristol. 

[Do not urithhold water entirely whilst the foliage of thei 
plants in tjuestum retains full vitality. When they begin to 
show signs of going to rest gradually withhold tcater until 
the tops are dead; the soil can then be allowed to become 
almost quite dry, and they can then be stored in any drjr 
and comfortably warm position. Start them into growth 
again at the end of February, and re-pot them then.] 

3126. — Stock bedding Pelargoniums.— Kindly 
give me the earliest date for cutting old plants of these 
down, so that the cuttings may We useful for striking. 
Would bottom-heat be absolutely necessary for them?— 
Gippo, Bristol. 

f Next month would be a good time to cut down old stock 
plants of bedding Pelargoniums. The cuttings will strike 
freely, if inserted singly into s/nall pots in sandy soil, and 
be placed on a light, dry shelf or stage in a com¬ 
fortably icarm temperature. They unU not require, much 
/cater until they are seen to be in active growth. Bottom- 
heat is not at all necessary for striking Pelargoniums of 
any kind. ] 

3127. — Treatment of a Plumbago capensis.— I 
have a plant of this Plumbago just beginning to make 
young wood. Ought it to be re-potted now ? And 1 
should be glad if someone would kindly give me a few 
hints on the general culture of it. I have it in a pot.— 
Jons Downing. 

[Shorten the shoots back a little, and turn the plant out 
of its j>ot, shakily/ a considerable quantity of the old soil 
away from the roots, and then re-pot it in a rather larger 
]*‘t in a mixture of garni turfy loam aiul a little sharp 
si leer sand. Place the plant in a light amt comfortably 
warm house, and encourage it to grow freely by frequent 
syringing* overhead amt jdenty of writer at the roots ns 
soiln as they have, taken possession freely of the new soil. 
In the spring, when the weather is favourable, ventilate 
the house freely , pot on, if required, and, in a general 
sense, treat it like a Fuchsia, amt then success will be jn etty 
certain.] 

3128. —Oll-etove for heating a greenhouse.— 
Will you kindly favour me with your opinion on an oil- 
stove for wanning a tenants' fixture greenhouse, 14 feet 
by 9 feet, in an exposed position ? I do not require a high 
temperature in it, but simply enough to he proof against 
frost for Chrysanthemums, Camellias, Azaleas, &c. Are 
the stoves reliable, and do they emit injurious fumes? - 
Inquirer. 

[.Vo doubt oil-stoves are, in their way, useful; but the 
best of them certainly do emit objectionable James, which, 
if not carried off, are injurious to plants. The locality in 
which this particular greenhouse is jtlaced being an ex¬ 
posed one, it would be best to build a fine, or have a small 
not-icater apparatus fixed for the jm-rpose in view.] 

3129. —Leaves of the Parlour Palm contract¬ 
ing.— will you kindly tell me the cause of the contraction 
of the leaf I enclose of the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra 
luridu)? About two or three leaves of each plant, arc like 
this, whilst the others are line and healthy-looking. It ut 
the young recent growths that do not properly develop.— 
W. J. Palmer. 

[The most common cause of the slight deformation in 
the young leaves of the plant in question is that at some 
time the soil around the roots has been allowed to become 
dust-dry, and then it has been flooded with water; or 
another reason may he that strong draughts of cold air 
sometimes strike on the aM ina aiuL eoinvaraticely tender 
foliage, and check its healthy decebqwicnt .] 
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siw.—Using an oil-stove in a greenhouse.—i 
am wishing to use an oil-stove, with a ruby-coloured re¬ 
flector, in a small greenhouse. Will that colour be in¬ 
jurious to the plants?— Inquisitive. 

[ It in not likely that the colour of the reflector of the oil- 
stove will in any way affect the plants in the greenhouse. 
The only danger to be apprehended from the use of an oil- 
stoce is the fact that, generally speaking, they give off 
offensive fumes when the light is burning. These are cer¬ 
tainly injurious to plant life. Counteract the. bad effects 
of the fumes by abundant ventilation of the greenhouse 
whenever possible.] 

3131. — Transplanting a large Tree P«eony.— 
Could a large Tree Pwony that has been long in one place, 
and where its roots are much overgrown with those of 
other plants, be transplanted with safety, and when? If 
not, wnat is the best way of propagating it ?— Flora. 

[In the autumn, immediately after the leaves have 
fallen off, is the best time to transplant the Tree Pmony ; 
or, \f it is desired to increase the stock , then the roots may 
be divided also. Cuttings of the young shoots will strike in 
spring, \f put in under glass in a little heat, and increase 
of stock may be also obtained by layers and suckers.] 

3132. —Propagating the Indian Daphne (Daphne 
indica).—Will vou kindly advise me as to tne proper time 
and how to strike cuttings of this Daphne ? It is at present 
in bloom.— Pembroke Dock. 

[The best time to strike cuttings of this Daphne is 
towards the end of the month qf August, taking off the 
jHiints of the shoots about 3 inches in length , and jmt. them 
in jKtns, 3 inches aqiart, in silver sand, covered close with a 
propagating-glass, shaded, and kept moist in a cool house 
or pit until the base of the cuttings is callused over. H'Acn 
this has been effected, put them in a temperature of 
AO degs. by night, where they will make roots; still keep 
them moderately close until well rooted, after u'hich dis- 
1 tense unth the glasses. They should be in a condition for 
moving singly into 3-inch pots bif the end of March. Give 
an intermediate temjwrature through the spring, pinching 
out the toys as soon as the little plants are rooting and 
y roicing freely. ] 

3133. —Pelargoniums in a cottage window.— 
Would you kindly advise me what treatment I should give 
my Pelargoniums in a cottage window; Wanting them to 
look well in the summer, should I take off some of the roots 
now, also some of the earth, and later on cut them down ? 
If not, when should it be done? The plants in question 
are of several kinds, and about two or three years old, 
l>erhaps more.— H. William Kitchix. 

[Presuming that the Pelargoniums in question are of 
the ordinary Zonal or bedding-out type, the best plan of 
treatment will be to let the plants remain undisturbed 
until the middle of March, merely giving sufficient water 
to the rotjts to prevent the shoots shrivelling. When the 
time just mentioned has arrived, cut back the shoots a 
little, and when they commence to grow again shake the 
plants out of the old soil, and shorten back the longest of 
the roots a little, and re-pot them in rather small pots in a 
good, loamy compost. Do not give much water until the 
‘new soil is icell filled with roots. Shift the plants on 
into larger pots as desired, or plant them out in the 
summer.) 


3138.— Good King Henry.— Will vou kindly tell one 
if this vegetable is difficult to grow, and when is the time 
to sow it, and how is it best cooked ?—William Smith. 

[This is an extremely hardy perennial plant, and will 
grow and yield abundantly for years, if the ground is kept 
clean and free from weeds. Sow the seed in March in a 
seed-bed, and when large enough prick them out singly, 
and later on in the season set them out permanently, about 
16 inches apart each way. The ground should have been 
previously well dug and manured. The leaves are cooked 
in precisely the same manner as Spinach, and they are of 
excellent flavour.] 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot cf the plant 
with flowers and, if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, orHoicers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake, to name varieties of florists’ floicers, such 
as Boses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southavipton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Gippo, Bristol.— Eupatorium 
ri|)arium.-0. D.—l, Polygonum platycladon ; 2, Speci¬ 

men insufficient; 3, Selaginella Kraussiana variegata; 4, 
Pteris serrulata.- A. Tapley. —1, Selaginella pubescens ; 

2, Crisped Hart’s-tongue Fern (Scolopendrium crispum); 

3, Sword Fern (Nephrolepis exaltata); 4, Pteris cretica 

albo-lineato.- J. F. D.—l, Feathery Asparagus (Aspara¬ 

gus plumosus); 2, Doodia cordata; 3, Cyrtomium For- 
tunei; 4, Margined Hart’s-tongue Fern (Scolopendrium 

vulgare m&rginata); 5, Pellaeandiantoides.- A. Maclean. 

—Abutilon vexillarlum.- Storehouse. —1, Phyllanthus 

nivosus; 2, Odontoglossum Alexandre ; 3, Habrothamnus 

elegant*; 4, Fuchsia Begonia (Begonia fuchsioides).- W. 

Giles, Putney .—Cyperus laxus; not hardy.- E. Little- 

dale.—Black Splcenw’ort(Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum) a 

British Fern, and not rare.- James Player .—Cannot 

name from a single leaf. 

Naming trait.—Reader* who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the samelcind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often knmen to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names Of fruits. — J. W. Sparrow. —Apple, Brabant 

Bellefleur.- S. Poland .—Apples: 1, Minchall Crab; 2, 

W'inter Strawberry.- D. If'.—Apples : Specimens too 

small and shrivelled to recognise. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


3134. —Filmy Ferns.—Is it correct to apply the term 
“Filmy Ferns K to any but Hymenophyllums, and to 
Leptopteris hyiuenophylloides ?—W. W. T. 

[All the Hymenophyllums, Trichomanes, and Todeas of 
the Leptopterissection are properly knoum as Filmy Ferns. 
—M. B.] 

3135. — Hyacinths in glasses. —About four weeks 
ago I put some Hyacinth bulbs in glasses, with the water 
not quite touching the bottom of the bulbs ; one of them 
has now nearly fitted its glass with roots, but the others 
have not reached half-way down their glasses. I have had 
them in a dark cupboard. Will you please tell me if the 
water should be touching the bottom of the bulbs, and 
also if it requires changing, and if so how often ?—C. B. 

f 77i« water in Hyacinth glasses should just touch the 
bottom of the bulbs. This can easily be managed by filling 
them up occasionally. There is no occasion to change the 
water in the glasses; if a lump or two of charcoal be 
placed in it, it trill keep quite sweet and wholesome. The 
water used should be pure rain-water.] 

3136. —Treatment of the scarlet Guernsey 
Lily (Nerine Fothergilli).—At a sale recently I bought 
six bulbs of this Lily and would feel obliged to you for in¬ 
formation os to how- to grow them best. They are each in 
a 3-inch pot. To make a good specimen plant would it be 
advisable to put the six bulbs in one pot, and what soil is 
best for them ?— Amateur. 

[7d icould be a good plan to put the bulbs in question in 
6-inch pots, three in each pot. The soil best suited to them 
is a good, holding loam, with a little sharp sand added. 
Pot firmly, and, as soon as they show signs qf growth, give 
ivater, and stand them ebse to the glass in the greenhouse, 
where they will gel all the light and sun possible. Later 
in the season encourage the growth by syringing overhead 
daily, and giving plenty of water at the root until the 
leaves have attained their full size, and admit plenty of air. 
When the leaves show signs of decay withhold water, and 
winter them in a cool and light place.] 

3137. —Heating and managing a greenhouse. 

—I have lately moved to a new home, and find a nice little 
greenhouse in good repair, but with the heating apparatus j 
taken away. It is, of oourse, quite empty also, with the j 
exception of a Tacsonia, and one or two minor things j 
against the wall. I am utterly ignorant of the manage- ' 
merit of a greenhouse. Will you tell me of a book which 
will teach me all I want, as a beginner, to know cm the 
o ire of a greenhouse ? Also will you do so good as to 
advise me what healing apparatus to get ? I cannot afford 
the most expensive kinds, and want to know of the very j 
cheapest .—ignoramus. I 


[The best thing yon can do to acquire a knowledge of | 
managing a greenhouse is to take m Gardening Illus- \ 
trated regularly, and carefully read the. practical advice \ 
contained therein on the subject in question. With regard 
to hca’inj the greenhouse, the most satisfactory plan, as 
economy must be studied, would be to have a furnace and 
brick-flue, carefully constructed by a good bricklayer. Ths 
easiest plants to commence to cultivate would be such 
things as Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, and Petunia £] 
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We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that tee cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

W. F. S. —Pompon Chrysanthemums: The kinds men¬ 
tioned are probably seedlings not yet in commerce. Watch 

our advertising columns.- A. E. P.— Mushroom culture: 

See Gardening for May 23rd, 1885. - Lancashire.— Ashes 

from a furnace flue : Very fine ashes similar to the sample 
sent, we should say, are utterly worthless as a manure. 

- A mateur.— Greenhouse : Do not attempt to grow' so 

many things in a small greenhouse ; much better to have 

one or two things well done.- E. S. A.—Please send a 

larger piece of the Ferif in question, and we will endeavour 
to tell you what is the matter w ith it. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

SaJsafy This plant is almost a stranger In our gardens. 
It is one of the easiest to cultivate, and a most useful 
article of food this season of short Turnip supply. The best 
mode of cooking is to steam it; it is more quickly cooked 
so, and retains the flavour quite differently from when 
boiled. It will probably become a very favourite dish.— 
C. Walkden. 

Celery for Rheumatism. — w. G. Ward’s recom¬ 
mendation, in Gardening, December 31st, p. 605, of Celery 
for rheumatism agrees with what has been said by others. 
But how about the six months’ interval when there is 
little or none of it to be had? Asparagus, Green Peas, 
Tomatoes, and a few kindred subjects may then, I should 
imagine, be brought Into requisition.— Vegetarian. 

2905. —Curing 1 rabbit skins.— Furs cured 
with the pelts undergo certain cleansing pro¬ 
cesses. Tney are steeped and scoured in a bath 
of bran, alum, and salt to remove greasiness 
from the pelt, and then in a bath of soap and 
soda to remove oiliness from the fur. When 
thoroughly washed and dried it is found that 
the pelt, by the action of the alum, has been j 
converted into a kind of tawed or kid leather. 
The above is from Chamber*' Encydopctdia —, 
Article, “ Furs.”— Blindly Heath. 


3054.—Catching moles.- “ W. F. L.’’ may catch the 
moles by traps. He should, if possible, set the traps under 
a walk in the principal runs, and find out where there is a 
run by sounding with a stick. If set thus the moles are 
less likely to burrow away from the trap on account of the 

S ound being so hard. “ W. F. L.” would find it much 
tter to give a trapper a trifle, who would soon rid him of 
his moles.—P. Fox Atw- 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

3139. — Qualities of L&ngshan fowls. - Win 

“ Doulting ,T kindly inform me of the peculiar virtues and 
characteristics of Langshans? I am desirous of getting 
hens which lay a fair number of large brown eggs, and 1 
have heard of both Langshans and Plymouth Rock* being 
good layers and producing good table chickens. L am not 
aware if they are hardy and easily-reared birds. I may 
mention that I only keep from 25 to 30 fowls, and thev 
have a good and large run.— Rum Bird. 

3048. — White long-haired rabbits. - 
There must be considerable risk in cutting away 
the fur of a rabbit in large quantities, especially 
during winter weather, when a warm coat is 
very valuable to man or beast. If the fur is 
matted in patches only, something may be done 
towards improving matters by soaking the 
affected part in warm water, and drying it, as for 
as possible, by means of a piece of flannel. Too 
much water must not be used, or the rabbit will 
suffer in that way. A second plan is to brush 
the matted portion with a stiff brush daily ; only 
a little pressure, however, must be applied. 
The best plan of all is to keep the hutches clean 
and dry, so that the coats of the rabbits shall 
not become matted at all.—D oultinu. 

3049. —Rearing young turkeys.-I 
have never been m Ireland, so cannot say 
whether turkeys will thrive there or not. One 
thing, however, is very certain—in a district 
where damp weather is the rule it must lie a 
difficult matter to rear turkeys, and unless great 
care be taken in the first two months of their 
lives only a small percentage of the birds hatched 
will live to grace the Christmas table. If “ Cis *" 
cannot keep her young birds upon a dry soil she 
had better give up the idea of turkey breeding 
altogether, and keep some hardier fowls. If, on 
the other hand, a good dry bottom can be pro¬ 
vided for use during wet weather, and someone 
can be depended upon to turn the young birds 
under cover as soon as the rain is likely to fall, 
or give them their liberty when the ground is 
dry again, the venture may answer, but the cost 
l of rearing will be great. The breeder should 
be careful to remember that young turkeys for 
the first two months or thereabouts cannot stand 
w F et or cold. If he can guard against these 
difficulties he may hope to rear most of his birds. 
For the first week the chicks should be fed on 
hard-boiled egg, chopped very small, and mixed 
with minced Dandelion-leaves, or, if the latur 
cannot be obtained, with chopped Nettles <r 
Onion-tops. If “Cis ” lives near a dairy, some 
curds may be added to the egg, but they must 
be pressed very dry, so that all the whey shall 
be extracted. When the birds are a week or 
ten days’ old, Barley-meal and bread-crumb 
may lie gradually added, and a fortnight latex 
the egg may be stopped entirely. At this age 
grain may be introduced, sound Wheat, which 
has been split, or groats, being the first given. 
Care should be taken that the grain is hard; 
soft com disagrees with the birds. Other 
poultry foods may be tried later, and after the 
chicks reach the age of two months nothing will 
come amiss to them. They must be kept under 
cover during their early days until the dew is 
off the Grass, and the hen should be kept 
cooped, so that, in the event of rain, the chicks 
may be put on dry ground again. Cold, cutting 
winds, too, should be guarded against; so also 
should scorching sunshine. “Cis” will see 
from the above that turkey-rearing is not at all 
an easy task, and only those who can give 
plenty of attention to their young stock, and 
are blessed with a dry soil, should attempt it. 
It is useless to go to the expense of keeping a 
few old birds throughout the year and to hatch 
good broods when only a very small number of 
the chicks come to maturity. —Doultimj. 


Catalogues received.— Vegetable, Flower Seed*, 
and Potatoes. Oakshott and Millard, Royal Counties 
Establishment, Reading.— Garden Seeds. John Downic, 
144, Princes-street, Edinburgh.— Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Strawberries, dc. Dobbie and Co. 
55 to 63, High-street, Rothesay, 'S.B.—Florists' Flowers and 
Bedding Plants. John Jardine, jun., 11. Robertson-plaoe. 
Kilmarnock, N.B.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Ben¬ 
jamin fcioddy, 243, Walworth-road, London, S.E.— Descrip 
tive Spring Catalogue. Barr and Son, 12 and 13, Kmff- 
street, Covent-garden, London, W. C .—Chrysanthemums. 
Robert Owen, Floral Nurseries, Castle-hill, Maidenhead. - 
Garden and Farm Seeds. E. P. Dixon and Sons, iork 
shire Seed Establishment, Hull.— Flower and VcgctaJ-- 
Seeds. Toogood and Finlayson, The Queen’s Seecar-fj-- 
Southampton.— Flouxr Seeds, Greenhouse Plants, Ilaraj 
Perennials, Dahlias, dec. Thos. B. Ware, Hale Farm 
Nursery, Tottenham, London.—Seeds and Garden Sun¬ 
dries. Win. Paul and Sons, Waltham-cross, Herta-- 
Kitehen and Flower Garden Seed*. E. J. Jarman, Chard, 
Somersetshire. 
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TRUMPET - FLOWERS (BRUGMANSIA8). 


Fifty years ago Bmgmansias were amongst the 
most popular of greenhouse plants. Some¬ 
how or other, however, they have been 
elbowed out of general cultivation; and like 
many other good old-fashioned plants, they 
have given place to more modern, if not more 
beautiful, introductions. 

The Brugmansias should be Btrictly called 
Daturas, for botanists tell us that there is no 
material difference between the two genera ; in 
a gardening sense there is, however, a difference, 
and an important one; therefore, we cannot 
do better than retain the good old garden name 
of Brugmansia. Brugmansias are ail shrub¬ 
by plants, while Daturas are mostly, if not 
all, annual. A good many names are given 
under the head Brugmansia in books and cata¬ 
logues, but there are really only three distinct 
plants that should bear that name, and two of 
these are a puzzle to many, who fail to see the 
difference between them. The three species arc 
B. arborea, a native of Peru ; B. suaveolens, 
said to inhabit Mexico chiefly; and B. san¬ 
guines, also from Peru. The names B. Candida, 

B. Gardneri, B. cornigera, Knighti, bicolor, 
frutescens, and others are all synonymous with 
one or other of the three species above-named. 
The two white-flowered kinds, B. suaveolena 
and arborea, are so variable, and found in such 
widely separated regions, that it is no wonder 
the different forms of them have received 
specific names, and these have been transmitted 
to and perpetuated in gardens. 

The shrubby Trumpet-flower (B. arborea) 
is a very old plant, and was known to Limueus, 
who named it. It is the Floripondio of the 
Spaniards of South America, who grow it in 
their gardens, and much prize it on account of 
its noble white flowers. In a wild state it is a 
large shrub or small tree, growing from 15 feet 
to 20 feet high. It inhabits a wide region in 
the north-west parts of South America, but it 
is also found in Brazil. Orchid collectors in 
Bogota and other districts speak of its being 
a striking plant everywhere, and say, moreover, 
that there are yellow and rosy-pink-flowerod 
variotiesof it to be seen, besides a double-flowered 
sort, which is called the douhlo Floripondio. 
This double kind is a wild plant, and must be 
the same as that we have in gardens under 
the name of B. Knighti, which is perhaps the 
commonest of the three Brugmansias in gardens; 
it is sturdier in growth, And is frequently planted 
out during summer in the Lonnon parks. B. 
arborea, in greenhouses, grow from 10 feet to 
15 feet high, has broad leaves, often coarsely 
toothed, and produces noble white trumpet- 
shaped flowers, from 7 inches to 9 inches in 
length and pure white. The difference between 
arborea and suaveolens seems to be as fol¬ 
lows : In arborea the flowers have long, thin tails 
to the corolla lobes, whereas in suaveolena there i 
is scarcely any lengthening of the segments. | 
The flowers are not so sweet-scented as those of 
suaveolena, but are fragrant in the evening. 
This is the Brugmansia that is said to have I 
become naturalised in parts of California, parti¬ 
cularly about Han Francisco, where it is much ' 
used for room and table decoration. In fact, in 
all tropical and sub-tropical gardens Brug- 1 
mansion are favourite plants ; they form a great 
feature in gardens in the Canary Islands, South 
Europe, and other places where the temperature 
is just suited to them. Datura Candida is the 
same as B. arborea, and so is Datura cornigera, 
a native of the Organ Mountains. 

The Red Trumpet-flower (B. sanguinea), 
the third species, 


pruning, flowering spurs can be greatly in- 
increased. 


The Angels’ Trumpet-plant (B. suaveo¬ 
lens) is, next to Knighti, the commonest 
Brugmansia in gardens, and there are few' 
nobler ornaments to a greenhouse than 


Brugmansia for purity and fragrance, and for 
room or church decoration it is unequalled, as if 
gathered before the blooms are quite expanded, 
they last a long time in perfection.” Tne posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse in w hich a Brugmansia is 
nobler ornaments to a greenhouse than a planted should bo well considered, and the soil 
large and profusely flowered spocimen of it. It lor it must be good, such as turfy loam and 


is a most abundant flowerer, and the fragrance 
emitted by a large bush of it is almost over¬ 
powering. The flowers, which are larger than 
those of arborea and pure white, often measure 
over 1 foot in length, and are more bell-shaped 
than those of B. arborea. It is also less tree¬ 
like in-growth than B. arborea, though, in a 
wild state, it reaches 15 feet in height. 

Culture. — One mode of treatment applies to 


rotten manure, so as to induce vigorous grow'th. 
A hole should be taken out a yard deep and as 
much across, and a good layer of drainage 
material put at the bottom. A young, healthy 
plant will soon shoot up to its full size, after 
w hich it may be kept within bounds by close 
pruning, which is best done in autumn ; after 
that the plant must be kept drier throughout 
the winter. Subsequent top-dressings or appli- 


all three Brugmansias, as they are or about cations of liquid manure will always remedy 
the same degree of hardiness, and much the | exhaustion from profuse flowering. Old plants. 


suited for 
in which 


growtr 

pot culture, unless the pots or tubs 
they are placed aro very large, on | 


rticularly those regularly pruned, are most 
loriferous. 

Open-air culture used to be much practwd 


The Shrubby Trumpet -Flower (Brugmansia arl on a) in the conservatory at Lews Castle, Storn way, N.B] ' 
Engraved from a photograph. 


account of the roots being so bulky and spread¬ 
ing so widely. It is best to plant Brugmansias 
_ out permanently in a conservatory or green- 

eommonly known by its | house border, where they can have room to 
fully develop themselves. They should have at 
least 15 feet head-room space; hence it 


try < 

others, but it is also of tree like growth, varying 
in stature from 5 feet to 20 feet. It is a native 
of Peru, where it is known by the name of Red 
Floripondio, or Carnpunilla encarnado. There 
is no need to describe here how it differs techni¬ 
cally from the white-flowered species, as it may 
be known at once by the colour of its flowers, 
which are fuuncl-shaped, and measure from 7 
inches to 9 inches in length. The usual polour 
is a bright orange-scarlet, lessening in intensity 
in the tube, until it merges into orange-yellow, 
and then blends with tne green at the base. 
There iB a variety of it, called flava, which has 
its flowers wholly yellow, but this form is rare. 
The flowers of B. sanguinea arc produced singly 


from the tips of tl 

Digitized by 


ii. sanguinea are prortuc 
if tl^bEanches. so thjt b^ 


judicious 


space; hence it is 
only in good-sized houses that Brugmansias can 
be grown to perfection. The illustration hero 
given is that of B. arborea in a Scotch garden, 
and it shows well what a noble plant the white 
Brugmansia is in a conservatory. Mr. Con¬ 
ning, the gardener at Lcwb Castle, who sent 
the photograph, states that the plant in ques¬ 
tion bears hundreds of flowers every season, 
and is the chief feature of the garden during 
August and September. He says, “ It gives no 
trouble when once well planted (it should not 
be kept in pots), ita only requirements lieing an 
occasional pruning-in order to keop the wide- 
spreading bronchos within bounds. No flower,” 
ho says, “ in my estimation can equal this white 


here and is now on the Continent, and some of 
the flnest effects in August and September are 
produced by means of Brugmansias. Open-air 
culture, however, requires more attention than 
greenhouse treatment. The plants must be 
grown in pots in order to be wintered well. 
One plan, and that generally followed, is to 
plunge three-year-old plants in pots in good 
. " ‘ " -bout 


rich soil in May, well water them through' 
the summer, and in August they will flower 
abundantly. In October they may be lifted and 
placed in a greenhouse, or, failing this accommo¬ 
dation, set in a dry cellar, or any dry place out of 
reach of frost But by this plan the roots run over 
the tops of the pots, so that the plants cannot be 
watered well in winter, so a better M ay is to 
enlarge the hole at the bottom of the pot through 
which the hulk of the new roots will descend 
and at lifting time these can be- cut off close to 
the bhttom of the pot. Still another plan is to 
tuni the plants qut| of. the pots at planting time, 
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and then about the end of July cut with a spade 
round the balls close to the plant, working in at 
the same time some short stable manure, in 
which the new' roots will run and form a dense 
mass, which will enable the plant to withstand 
lifting in autumn and repotting without injury. 
One of the old growers used to always follow this 
plan, and in one scuson extending over six weeks 
ne had no fewer than a thousand flowers on a 
four-year-old plant, 6 feet high and 10 feet 
through. Brugmansias out-of-doors associate 
well with noble-leaved sub-tropical plants, even 
if they do not flower. When grown in large 
pots or tubs, the best time to replenish the soil 
is in early spring just when starting into growth. 
They are all readily increased by cuttings made 
of the half-ripened shoots. G. W. 

Repotting Orchids. —Should the follow¬ 
ing Orchids be repotted at once after they have 
flowered, and should the shifts given be large 
or small in proportion to their growth—viz., 
Laflias albida and anceps, Odontoglossums Rossi 
majus and maculatum, and Ccelogyne cristata ? 
The latter is in a fair-sized pan, which it over¬ 
laps by the length of its new bulbs.—W. S. 
^ * The time I prefer for repotting Orchids is 
just at the time the plants show signs of waking 
after the resting season, but all Orchids do not 
require repotting annually. Whether this is or 
is not requisite can best be decided by the 
grower; but if it is not thought advisable to 
shift them into a larger-sized pot, there is little 
doubt but the plant or plants will be much 
benefited by top-dressing. Before proceeding to 
do this, however, ascertain that the drainage is 
open and free, and in good working order, as 
thorough drainage is the great secret of success 
in growing not only Orchids but almost all other 
plants ; tills, however, can be carried to excess. 
For instance, I once saw a gardener bestow as 
much pains upon the drainage of pots into 
which he had to place Water-Lily roots (which 
he immediately immersed in a tank), as if he 
intended to pot a lot of hard-wooded Heaths— 
an operation I considered about as much out of 
place as Mr. Midshipman Easy’s “zeal” 
usually was. So I draw the line for drainage 
at Water Lilies. Having ascertained that 
the drainage is all right, remove some of 
the surface mould, or any that appears to 
be rotten or worn out, using a small, 
rather blunt-pointed stick for the purpose. 
Carefully avoid injury to any of the roots, and 
as carefully replace the old with new material, 
which should consist of a mixture of fibrous 

C t and chopped Sphagnum (the peat should 
e had all the gritty part previously shaken 
•out). A few’ medium-sized pieces of charcoal 
may be worked in here and there in the pro¬ 
cess, and the whole may be neatly surfaced with 
a layer of chopped living Sphagnum, which will 
soon grow, auu form a nice, cool, and moist 
nestling-place for the new roots. If you decide 
not to repot your Cudogyne cristata, then 
W'ork in between the bulbs some of the before- 


mentioned materiaL Odontoglossums do not 
require large pots, unless you have large speci¬ 
mens, and Lftuia albida does not like much about _ ___ v _ __ 

its roots ; it will scarcely have outgrown its j cro s8 bearers, not more than 3 inches deep, 
root-room with you since last season. Amateur's | Q n these nail a false bottom of thin metal— 
are very apt^ to overpot Orchids and repot galvanised ir on is the best—fitted to the exact 


to a height of from 2£ feet to 3 feet. Now 
you want enough stout quartering to go all 
round, laid on the top of the wall, at or near 
the outside edge; for this that of a size of 
4 inches by 2 inches will do, if well secured, 
but 5 inches by 3 inches is much to be pre¬ 
ferred, and in this case it should be slightly 
bevelled off, both inside and out, on the upner 
surface, to avoid any lodgment of water. The 
pair of rafters at each end should be of 3 inches 
by 2 inches stuff, w r ith a rebate taken out of 
each inside edge, or a bead Licked on to take 
the glass. If the house is a long one, one or more 
intermediate pairs of these extra stout rafters 
should be provided as well. The ridge-plank 
should be 8 inches or 9 inches by 1£ inches, 
with a jj-inch groove run along each side, 
about half-way up, to take the upper edgeB of 
the glass and make the apex tight. Having cut 
your end and, perhaps, a middle pair of 
heavy rafters to fit the ridge plank at 
top and the plates at bottom, you may 
set these and the ridge-plank up, adding a 
pair of 3-ineh by 3-inch door-posts at one 
(or both) ends, with a central support of 
the same size at the other, if there is only one 
door. For ordinary purposes a roof pitch of 
35 degs. to 40 degs. is quite sufficient, though 
for a vinery or Tomato-house it might be a 
little steeper; this will make the length of 
rafters for a 12-feet wide house alxmt 7 feet 0 
inches, and the height from floor to apex (inside) 
alxmt 8 feet, with a 3-feet wall. Now cut off a 
sufficient number of rafters of good yellow Pine 
sash-bar stuff, 3 inches by 1£ inches section, to 
have one pair to every foot or 18 inches in length 
of the house. Glass 18 inches by 12 inches is a 
good size, though if there were little or no fear 
of breakages I should prefer 24 by 18, or 20 by 
15 at least, and you must allow a good §th for 
fitting, so cut a gauge of 12fc inches, 15£ inches, 
or 18| inches, according to the width of your 
glass, and -work the bars into this, nailing them 
securely top and bottom. For the ventilators 
you can either cut a couple of bars 2 feet or 2£ 
feet shorter, and mortise their upper ends into a 
cross-bar, or just fill in between each with short 
bits. A good aize for the ven'tilation is 3 feet 
by 2 feet, and one such should be provided for 
every 8 feet or 10 feet run, if placed on both 
sides. Bed the gloss in well (after painting all 
one or two coats) with plenty of putty, and brad 
it down well also, but use no top putty. Fill in 
the ends with upright bars mortised into the 
lower plate and Licked to the rafters. If you 
can get a 6-inch by 1-inch eavc-board into the 
lower ends of the rafters along both sides, so 
much the better. The internal arrangements, 
of course, depend upon the purpose required.— 
B. C. R. 

3060. — Constructing a propagating 
frame. —Tile best way to go to work is to 
make, in the first place, an ordinary box-frame of 
1-inch or 1^-inch boards ; a good size for a small 
affair is 4 feet long by 3 feet broad, and say 2 
feet deep at the back, and 1 foot 3 inches or 4 
inches in front. Inside this nail strips of 1-inch 
wood all round, with their upper edges 9 inches 
or 10 inches from the bottom, also one or two 


them frequently, to the great destruction of the 
roots that cling to the inside of the pots, and 
then affect to be astonished if their plants de¬ 
cline in health.—M att. Bramble. 

8110 .-Treatment of the Partridge-breasted 

Aloe.— If you keei)your plant progressing steadily, as you 
are now doing, ami let it have all the light you can, the 
flowers will, no doubt, develop in due time. As the daylight 
is increasing you may safely increase the supply of water 
at the roots, if you think the growth requires it.—J. C. C. 

3055.— Uses Of handlights.—The handlists may be 
used now to forward Lettuces, Radishes, and Cauliflowers, 
or for sowing seeds under by-and-by, such as Stocks, 
Asters, and other annuals; they may also be used for 
propagating purposes, as, at some time or other, almost 
even 7 plant under a handlight—sometimes Pentsteinons, 
Pansies, and many things not quite hardy—may be 
sheltered.—E. H. 

8067.— Management of a hotbed.— As soon as the 


size, and this should properly l>e perforated with 
very fine holes, though plain will do in default. 
Now nail boards closely all over the bottom of 
the frame, cutting, however, a circular hole, 
about 3 inches in diameter, through in the exact 
centre ; the lower board of the back of the frame 
must also be made moveable, so as to afford ac¬ 
cess to the lower chamber. Now set the whole 
on four stout legs, say 2 feet or so from the 

g round, and the frame itself is complete. 

lace two or three inches of fresh Cocoa-fibre, 
which must be kept constantly moist, on the per¬ 
forated metal bottom, ami in the lower chamber 
put aflat metal pan or vessel, say 15inches or 18 
inches square, and 3 inches deep, supported by 
couple of bricks on the flat, and placed 


moisture which, m the morning when the frame is opened, I directly in the centre over the round hole. This 

in Hmnu ntnmr tKo sach.tiniv imirlo ’Ho frarno in I . . . m . 


hangs in drops along the sash-bars inside the frame is 
colourless we may be sure that no harm will follow. If 
the drops of moisture are muddy and turgid it is a sign 
fhmt the bed is not thoroughly fit for tender plants.—E. H. 

3061. —Constructing' a span-roofed 
greenhouse. —The first thing to do is to 
run up a 9-inch brick or concrete wall, enclos¬ 
ing a space of the size of the proposed struc- 
ttrei —12 feet is a good width for an ordinary 
plant-house—and the walls should be carriedrup 1 
Digitized by CjQ i Q[0 


must be kept two-thirds full of water. Take 
any ordinary paraffin lamp with, say, a 3-inch 
wick, and block it up from the ground until the 
top of the chimney goes just through the round 
hole, and within about 2 inches of the bottom 
of the metal pan. Light it, and put on the 
glass-sash, and in two or three hours the whole 
will be warmed through, and a steady heat of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. will bo maintained in the 


frame. The only objection to this arrangement 
is that, though all right in a greenhouse or pit, 
or even in a shed with a sky light in the root, it 
cannot be used out-of-doors on account of the 
lamp being blown out by wind. I have, how¬ 
ever, sometimes got over this difficulty by 
boarding the lower part in completely, with a 
door at the back to allow of the lamp being at¬ 
tended to, and even then I found it necessary 
to make a kind of low hutch to go into and work 
from, as on windy nights the lamp would blow 
out directly the door was opened. This settled 
the matter, however, and with two good-sized 
frames and a couple of fairly powerful lamps, 
one can raise any quantity of the most delicate 
seedlings with perfect success, and not half the 
I'trouble and mess of an ordinary hotbed.— 
B. C. R. _ 

A SUMMER VISIT TO THE GARDEN OF 
THE REV. C. WOLLEY-DOD. 

(Concluded front page 025.) 

Some are selected for foliage, others for flower 
and colour. Liliuiii Humboldti Btands out in 
my memory as the finest mass of bloom I over 
saw. Tall, yet showing all the better, how 
beautifully marked the petals are, and sharply 
turned upwards like a cap. From a distance, in 
bright sunshine, they showed to great perfec¬ 
tion, rising in a bed on the lawn with trees and 
shrubs as a background, and blue Delphiniums 
at hand as a contrast Having tried this and 
failed, under most suitable conditions, my ad¬ 
miration was all the more excited to see it 
blooming so freely here. I have seen it flower¬ 
ing in Dumbartonshire, but not with such 
luxuriance. Waving like fairy feet dancing in 
the light air, the exquisite Gypsoplula pani¬ 
culate commanded attention. If the Lilium 
Humboldti was imposing, this was the acme of 
elegance and delicate as any gossamer. 

Clothing a rough stone with a crimson 
drapery, the little Acuna microphylla seemed 
the most lovely rock subject of all. Minute in 
leaf, and, at first glance, Heather-like in 
flower, the unusual colour made the little 
gem rise to the eye out of its surround¬ 
ings, as if it were a yard in heighL So 
much does the originality in dress, os it were, 
of this modest beauty attract the eye, that 
no other could appear, till the rich, green foliage 
and yellow flowers of Linum flavuni broke the 
spell. Here the beauty of contrast enhances the 
appearance of each, and with the silvery rosettes 
of Saxifraga longifolia, a triplet is made suffi¬ 
cient to give character to any rockery. Dryas 
octopetola is another dwarf to be admired and 
set off with the glaucous Artemisia sericea; 
higher contrasts are possible, and here is Ori¬ 
ganum pulchellum, shaking its pinky heads, like 
bees hesitating to alight over the dainty Eri- 
geron mucronatum. This Origanum is very 
new to me, and a first-class certificate must be 
given to it. The Erigeron is catalogued by 
some as Vittadeuia triloba. Growing out of its 
snug pocket, and rooting beneath the sheltering 
rock, it seems at first sight a common Daisy. 
Very near friend, indeed, to Burns’ 

“ Wee modest crimson tippet flower," 

does this plant appear, though we have not time 
to discuss the relationship of beauty. The 
Setaceous Phloxes, Nelsoni, &c., trail Heath¬ 
like over the boulders, and bright-eyed Dianthus 
BuperbuB gazes at the bees stealing under the 
shining IxHls of Campanula (Platycodon) grnndi- 
flora and lactoflora, which are just L>o, too 
beautiful for anything. Whether the Paper- 
white or the clear blue be the finer I cannot de¬ 
cide. 11 How happy could I be with either, were 
t’other dear charmer away.” But I’ll risk the 
court and have both, and choose first favourite at 
leisure. The Liller herbaceous abound, as Mr. Dod 
seems not to restrict the range of his taste, but 
appreciates the whole army of flowers, from the 
lowly Sedums to the Centaureas and Ligularias. 
A very fine dwarfish specimen of the Centaureas 
is glastifolia, much less in height than aurea ; 
it is very noticeable, and the lemon-yellow heads 
do not seem to drag down the stem so much as 
its teller relative inclines to do. 

Rudbeckia hirta, though not perennial, 18 very 
pretty, and of a taking dark tone of colour. 
The Senecio japonicus is a noble plant, with 
superb foliage and large yellow blossoms. So 
also is Ligularia or Senecio macrophylla; but 
this is not suitable for small gardens. Slugs, I 
is cn 
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have found, are extra fond of it in spring, and 
it needs good stuff to grow in. With these the 
grand Eryngium Oliverianum goes well, and the 
6 teely*blue flowers and fine leaves look grand. 

The Leuc&nthemum maximum is a mass of 
large Daisies, set off by rich dark-green leaves, and 
is beautiful, if only a “ Gowan,” to a Scotsman. 
The Compass-plant, Silphium laciniatum, is 
another foliagod subject well deserving a place, 
even though it may be difficult to steer by, as 
Mr. Dod showed specimens pointing various 
“ airta.” Maybe it is a political compass, and 
in these days quite too accurate for people who 
wish to go straight forward. 

Physostegia alba is very pretty, though not 
always able to send up a tine flowering stem, 
but numbers of weak spindly shoots. The pink 
variety we have always named Dracocephalum 
in Scotland, but the true Dragon’s-head isaworth- 
less thing compared to this. Scabiosa Parnassi, 
Heliopsis lsevis, and Grammanthes gentianoides, 
struck my fancy as worthy of mention. Sisy- 
rinchium striatum I feared was not hardy, but 
I was assured it is. There was a very large 
specimen of Siebold’s Plantain Lily (Funkia Sie- 
boldi), dwarf in height, but a giant across in 
leaves. Some lovely Phloxes were interspersed, 
and showing off the finer foliaged plants, proved 
how useful these can be made singly, as too often 
they arc planted in beds. 

In a comer of the shrubberies an old friend of 
mine towered, “ like Saul in Israel,” a head and 
shoulders above all his fellows, and was really a 
noble subject, if not monarch of all he surveyed. 

I allude to the Heracleum giganteum, 10 feet 
high, and leaves like small umbrellas. Two 
years ago I offered readers of Gardening seeds 
of this, and I may here say that I had to supply 
over 200 different parties, our local postmaster 
being quite taken aback at the demands made 
upon his staff. The Editor even warned his 
readers of its spreading properties, but though 
I try to let it have its way I am now reduced to 
one plant. 

The DipsacuB, or Teazle, I looked for in vain 
at Edge. From an artistic point of view, this 
prickly Thistle and water carrier (in cups next 
to the stem) is very handsome. Such aw the 
kind of plants to vary the character of a garden. 
Once, on a September morning, I peeped into a 
clergyman’s garden in a wind-swept district, 
and saw no plant above a foot in height. Beau¬ 
tifully kept were these alpines ; but the whole 
looked as if Father Time, with his scythe, had 
mown all to a uniform level, and determined 
that no bloated aristocrats would be permitted 
to climb into the higher airs of life. Dwarfs are 
all very well where windy breezes blow and 
force a level; but at Edge all the varied classes 
of nature find fitting ground to flourish in, and 
do so with a vigour perfectly wonderful, con¬ 
sidering the disadvantages of Boil to start with. 
What a labour the making of such a raised gar¬ 
den must have been ! How many tons of care¬ 
fully mixed soil and boulder stones for edging 
are there centered ! Long, laborious days in¬ 
numerable are represented by the very plan of 
such a large garden. Every difficult grower 
has a pocket of choice earth made up for it, 
where, with long roots running below the cool 
stones, summer’s drought and winter’s cold are 
defied. 

Yet, with all this care, everything will not 
thrive ; now and again a refractory child of 
nature, missing the “ aiuirs an’ mosses many o’ ” 
of the Scottish moorlands, prefers to die than 
live a pampered favourite in the rich and sunnier 
south. The Orchis maculata superba, or Kilmar¬ 
nock variety, will not succeed. Perhaps baby 
tubers, in whose infant breasts the love of country 
and home is not yet strong, might take to Mr. 
Dod’s kindly care, and repay in blossoms the 
trouble of naturalisation. Most of the Scots¬ 
men I met with seemed thriving enough, 
but, going early to England, had quite lost 
their peculiar characteristics, and got assimi¬ 
lated. Why then should our Scotch plants not 
thrive ? 

I have found large bulbs and big slices of 
herbaceous plants do poorly when transplanted, 
whereas small eyes and young buds in whom life 
was still young had the vitality of further 
development in them, and, after a year or two, 
grew splendidly. Very strange how one plant 
thrives here and refuses to live there. 

Ere I got Cypripedium spectabile to do 1 
bought three plants; so with Epipactris 
palustris ; I have tried it twice and failed. Like 
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the Ophrys, the Bee, the Fly, &o., one flower 
came forward, and next season all were gone. 
At Edge, Epipactris p. was growing quite at 
home, and seemed not to sigh for its native bog. 

The westering sun indicates how the hours 
have flown, and many miles have to be gone 
over ere my destination can be reached. A 
day is a long time, but too, too short to see the 
magnificent garden at Edge Hall. What is in 
bloom we examined more or less fully ; but, to 
see what is inside the walls, one would require 
to be a weekly visitor from February till Octo¬ 
ber. The succession of flower must be amazing, 
and no casual visit, even though under the 
genial presence and varied knowledge of Mr. 
Dod's personal guidance, of which I had the full 
benefit, can exhaust the floral treasures so care¬ 
fully garnered in the largo garden and grounds. 
To do so much, and for so long a time, under 
such a hot sun, was no slight day s w r ork. Yet, 
in doing it, I felt ashamed at the time given me, 
and the personal inconvenience Mr. Dod was 
put to on my behalf. 

I thank him all the way from Scotland for 
his kindness to a pilgrim who can give 
nothing more. The benefits, I trust, will abide 
with me, and I hope the sufferings Mr. 
Dod endured in the heat have been forgotten 
by him. Though the garden is great and won¬ 
derful as a collection, the owner is still more 
striking, and gave me most pleasure to see. 
Acquainted w ith everything, and fully versed in 
all the knowledge technically and practically 
relating to hardy plants, the benefit to a 
scholar cannot be estimated. To see pictures of 
fine thingB, and read of them, is certainly a 
good and an instructive occupation. But 
even in Mr. Robinson’s (< English Flower 
Garden” and “Gardens of Paris,” where one 
can see and read of many rare plants, the actual 
seeing of them in full vigour and beauty affords 
a deeper satisfaction to the enthusiast, while the 
personal feeling about them is different. To see a 
portrait and read a description of it is well enough, 
but to come into personal contact with the man 
.himself is better. You know him then. Get 
the flowers, therefore, and take life’s plea¬ 
sures at first-hand. A garden just fulfils its 
mission when a few new things are added from 
time to time. The interest is increased ; curi¬ 
osity to see the new ones thrive next year helps 
one to labour and wait till the comparison of 
old with new favourites can be made. To those 
with good ground already, see that it is improved 
and worthily kept occupied. To those with 
poor soil and situation, take heart. Set about 
a reconstruction scheme; and, though the work 
may be hard, the exercise itself is a reward in 
health by day and quiet sleep by night. Ath¬ 
letics are good, but leave no aftermath of beauty 
to be reaped to-morrow from the sweat of to¬ 
day. The trouble and work undertaken by the 
florist is alw'ays a pleasant exercise, and can be 
taken up or foregone at will, while the future 
lives doubly for him. He sets a “trvst” to 
meet with beauty in the shining fiehls and golden 
hours of the future, when the dark, dreary 
winter is over and gone. 

Cathcart. A. Sweet. 


is somewhat more difficult to recommend 
Orchids for yoUr coolest house, not because the 
temperature is too low, but because the amount 
of air admitted for other plants would be too 
arid for the majority of Orchids ; but no doubt 
you would succeed with Cypripedium insigne 
and Epidendrum vitellinum, the last-named 
plant to be kept in the shade, and very moist. 
The occupants of the two first houses will be 
genial companions for the Orchids, and when 
you have had a season with the above-named 
kinds I fancy you will be crying out, “One 
more—one more !”—M. B. 


Growing* Orchids. — Referring to an 
article in Gardening, January 14th, d. 630, on 
“ Orchid culture,” I should be glad to learn 
from “Matt. Bramble” what kinds he would 
recommend me to buy to start with. I have 
about 40 feet of lean-to glass, with a southern 
aspect, in the north of London, which is divided 
! into three houses, heated at a stove, intermediate, 
and greenhouse temperatures. I should like to 
! have two Orchids in each house, if such would 
be considered advisable for a beginner ; and if 
the sorts were named I would purchase and try 
to grow them, unless the occupants of my 
houses would be unsuitable companions for them. 
In the stove are Bouvardias, Clerodendrons, 
Poinsettias, Euphorbias, &c. In the intermediate 
house are Zonal Pelargoniums, Tacsonia, Plum¬ 
bago, Habrothamnus. In the greenhouse, bed¬ 
ding stuff, Roses, Hibbertia, and Primulas, and 
is kept between 45 degs. and 50 degs— North. 

For your hottest house, which you call a 
stove, I would recommend you to commence 
with Aeridea odoratum and Dendrobium nobile 
—they are two showy and beautiful kinds and 
both flower freely. For the intermediate house 
Cattfeya MendeU and Oncidium Marshallianum, 
both handsome, distinct, and free-flowering. It 


THE PLANTING OF BANKS. 

Enquiries similar to that made by the querist, 
No. 2868, in Gardening, for December 24th, 
page 571, of last year, has induced me to offer 
some remarks upon the subject of planting 
banks and similar places for the purpose of 
making them presentable. Anyone w r ho has 
had any experience in this matter will at once 
recognise the fact that it » not a very encourag¬ 
ing undertaking to clothe a bank with greenery, 
for the reason that the face of the bank is 
generally composed of the worst description of 
soil, and unless the surface can be covered with 
a sufficient depth—say of one foot of good earth, 
the operator must select the plant that is most 
likely to suit the soil, and not choose the one 
he would most prefer. If the choice of the 
plants to be used in covering the surface of the 
Dank is guided by the character of the soil, a 

G reater measure of success may be expected ; 

utwheneverpracticable, it is much the best plan 
to give the face of the bank a coating of good 
soil, even if it is only 6 inches deep,«s it will 
not only give a chance of a wider selection of 
plants, but there will be a greater certainty of 
the undertaking succeeding. There is more 
difficulty in dealing with a bank composed of 
sand than any other material, owing to its 
poverty bs well as the loose nature of its com¬ 
position. The only satisfactory way to proceed 
in such a case is to sow seeds of strong growing 
Grasses, or any other plants that make a quick 
growth and a good many roots. In a poor soil 
strong rooting Grasses are no doubt the best, 
and those with a trailing habit are better for 
this purpose than those which grow higher. A 
sprinkling of Gorse-seeds may also be made at 
the same time. Once the surface is covered 
sufficiently to prevent the sand from running, 
there will be much less difficulty in dealing with 
it afterwards, when plants of larger growth and 
of a different character may be planted ; but 
the efforts of the first year should be directed 
towards getting some sort of plants to mow 
that will fix the soil— i.e.’ prevent its being 
washed down by heavy Trains. There is not a 
great choice of plants that will grow satisfactorily 
on a sand-bank ; but after the surface is covered 
with Grasses, the most likely subjects to thrive are 
the varieties of the common Heather, green Ivy, 
St. John’s Wort, and the different, sorts of Peri¬ 
winkles. All these should be planted early in 
the autumn. Should there be any part of the 
bank much shaded, that portion of it should be 
planted with any hardy Ferns which may be 
common in the neighbourhood. There is less 
difficulty in covering a bank, whatever the 
nature of the soil may be, if there are stones of 
any kind near at hand. It is not necessary to 
cover the whole of the bank with stones, but if 
half-a-dozen pieces twice the size of a man’s 
hand are placed over the roots of any plant that 
is put in, it will not only steady it in its position 
and prevent the soil from being washed away 
from its roots, but it will keep the soil moist 
below them. Where the banks are composed of 
clay, there may be more difficulty in getting the 
plants established than in a lighter soil; but once 
the roots have got a hold they will be able to 
take care of themselves. For a clay bank I 
should recommend Gorse, Broom, Withies, 
Cotoneaster microphylla, Ivy, and St. John’s 
Wort. Where the extent of surface to be 
covered is not great, such as may be formed in 
cutting through a bank of soil to form a road or 
walk near to the residence, there are many 
hardy, trailing, flowering plants that will make 
such a position very bright and cheerful, if the 
surface is covered with some fairly-good soil 
first, so that the roots may have something 
agreeable to start in. The common white 
garden Pink will grow almost anywhere, especig 
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ally if it has a few stones to ramble over, and 
so will all the varieties of the Aubrietias and 
Iboris. Snow in summer (Cerastium tomen- 
tosum), Money-wort (Lysimachia Nummularia), 
and many other plants of a trailing habit, are 
well adapted for covering banks that are not 
overhung by large trees. J. C. C. 


HOUSELEEKS (SEMPERVIVUMS). 
The Houseleeks comprise a large series of 
succulent plants, very many of which are hardy 
perennials, and of these the common Houseleek 
(S. tectorum), so often seen growing in patches 
on old roofs and walls, is the most familiar 
example. All are capital plants for clothing 
dry sandy parts of the rock garden where few 


top with a thick, white down, which intertwines 
itself all over each plant like a spider’s web. It 
sends up pretty rose-coloured flowers in the 
summer. It should be in every rockwork ; it 
is easily increased by division, and thrives best 
in moist, sandy loam. 

Sand Houseleek (S. arenarium), when grown 
in dense patches, has a lovely effect, its pre¬ 
vailing colour being a rich crimson. The 
flowers are small, yellow, and pretty. 

Glaucous Houseleek (S. caleareum).—Than 
this species (now becoming very common in 
cultivation under the garden name of 8. cali- 
fornicum) no finer Houseleek has l>een intro¬ 
duced. It is as easily grown and as hardy as 
the common Houseleek (S. tectorum). 

Fringed Houseleek (S. fimbriatum).—One 


Red-leaved Houseleek (S. triste) is dia-< 
tinct from all the other Houseleeks on account 
of the rosettes of the leaves being of a deep, 
dull red, which renders it a handsome plant. 
It grows about the size of the common House¬ 
leek, and is quite as vigorous and rapid a 
grower in light, warm soil. 

Besides these there are several tender species 
that are now largely used for summer bedding, 
The most popular of these are S. tabulaeforme, 
S. Bolli, and S. arboreum. These are generally 
propagated in quantity in heat in autumn or 
spring by means of offsets, and the plants are 
placed in the open border in May. Other 
species are hardy enough to be employed for a 
similar purpose, but these are the most useful. 

Houseleek. 



Cobweb Houseleek (Sempervivuiu arachnoidcuin). 


other alpines will thrive; for old walls, ruins, 
and the like they are excellent, merely requiring 
to be placed at the outset in chinks with a little 
soil. The majority of them will thrive perfectly 
in any ordinary border, provided the soil be 
not too stiff and damp ; but they prefer a dry, 
elevated position, and in all cases they must, to 
do well, have full exposure to the sun. Propa¬ 
gation of nearly all is most easily effected By 
means of offsets which are, as a rule, abundantly 
produced. As edging plants for geometrical 
oedding, and for dotting here and there amongst 
fine foliaged plants, they are very useful, and 
have a quaint and pleasing appearance w hen 
used w ith judgment. The most desirable kinds 
to grow are as follows :— 

The Cobw'eb Houseleek (S. arachnoideum), 
the subject of the annexed illustration, is one of 
the most singular of alpine plants, its tiny 
rosettes of fleshy leaves Being covered at the 
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I of the most profusely blooming kinds. The 
fiow’ers appear in summer, and are of a dark 
rose-colour, borne on stems G to 10 inches high. 

Hen and Chicken Houseleek (S. globi- 
ferum).—This is one of the neatest and most 
distinct in appearance of the family, growing in 
firm, dense tufts. It produces small yellow’ 
flowers—a kind admirably adapted for the rock- 
work. 

Mountain Houseleek (S. montanum).— A 
dark-green kind, smaller than the common 
Houseleek, with a very pleasing, almost geo¬ 
metrical, arrangement of leaves. It produces 
dull, rosy flowers in summer. 

S. Reoinjs Amalia* is one of the newest and 
handsomest of all. The leaves are broad and 
green, tipped with reddish brown. It is rather 
difficult to propagate, as it does not throw out 
offsets so freely as the others. Its flowers are 
yellow, but rarely produced. 


FRUIT. 

TWO GOOD LATE PEARS. 

Few’ fruits vary so much in quality and in their 
season of ripening as Pears, and the varieties 
that can be relied on to ripen after Christmas are 
very few. But I find there are a few that 
rarely fail to crop well, to ripen well, and to 
become fit for use nearly at their appointed 
time, and if I were tied to one variety, that 
one would be Winter Nolis, a delicious Pear of 
medium size, and of rather w'eakly grow’th, but 
one that forms very fruitful wood, and well re¬ 
pays the protection of a wall, even in the South 
of England, and should not be over-cropped, or 
the fruit will be too small for table. I always 
let this variety hang on the trees as long as 
possible, putting fish-nets over them as a shelter 
from violent gales and early autumn frosts, and 
they continue to swell up very late in the 
season. I do not gather until cjuite the end 
of October, and, if the weather is mild, until 
early in November, as the longer they w’ill hang 
on the better. Josephine de Malines is another 
excellent variety, and one of the best late keep¬ 
ing sorts for growing as a bush or pyramid ; but 
all the late Pears require wall-culture to do 
them justice, and a full south aspect; for 
although they are not often found enjoying that 
luxury, there is no doubt but that they are 
more useful fruits than many of the soft perish¬ 
able kinds that monopolise all the best places, 
and that are fit for use w hen Grapes and a host 
of other things are available. But some good 
late Pears help the dessert when the supply of 
home-grown fruit is at its lowest ebb. 

Hants. J. G. 


LOCAL SORTS OF APPLES. 

That w’as a very useful and interesting com¬ 
munication, signed “ Northampton,” on the sub¬ 
ject of Apples, in Gardening, December 17th, 
p. 560, as it clearly show's the value of making 
selections from the best known sorts from the 
district in which they are to be grown. This is 
a point in Apple culture that has long been 
known and acknowledged as a valuable guide, 
and what has been so long acknowledged by 
observant cultivators as to be a safe rule to 
follow should not be overlooked by intending 
planters. “ Northampton’s ” mention of the 
Wyken Pippin as the favourite dessert Apple 
in the district in which he resides is evidence of 
its local reputation. But in all probability itcan- 
not be found growing in half-a-dozen gardens, in 
any quantity, outside of that particular county. 
The same remark will apply to many other sorts. 
The Forge, for example, is a Sussex Apple, 
Norfolk Beefing has its chief home in Surrey, 
Tom Putt and the Tulip belong to Somerset, 
Hoary Morning is more grown in Devonshire 
than any w’here else. These, to mention only a 
few sorts, are what are known as local varieties, 
and from it we can gather an important fact 
that soil and climate does influence the be¬ 
haviour of different sorts of Apples. It is not 
because they are superior in all points to many 
others that they are grown, but because they 
are regular bearers. Any sort of fairly good 
quality that can be relied upon to produce 
a crop of fruit in the majority of seasons, 
will alw’ays be more valued than those which 
are superior in some respects, but indifferent 
bearei*8. The Wyken Pippin is a good example 
in this respect. It is hardly known in Somerset 
and Devon, and the few fruits which I have seen 
of it have been small in size, and not handsome 
either in form or colour. There are not more 
than half-a-dozen sorts of Apples that can be 
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said to be regular bearers over a wide extent of 
country. These are the old Hawthomden, Lord 
Suffield, Cellini, Keswick Codlin, Dutch Codlin, 
and Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling, and it 
is Unfortunate that all but the last-named are 
early and mid-season sorts, as none of them can 
be depended upon to keep sound after Christ¬ 
mas, but by planting a larger proportion of 
Wellingtons a good supply of fruit may be had 
up to tine end of April. J. G. C. 


TWO GOOD LATE APPLES. 

The best kitchen Apples I have in use now are 
the Wellington and French Crab, as fresh 
and juicy as on the day they were gathered, 
and anyone planting for a supply after the 
new year comes in, should certainly include 
these in their list The French Crab is a 
hard green Apple that turns of a lemon-yellow 
colour as the Bpring advances, and will prolong 
the season quite as long as Apples are required, 
for after Rhubarb gets plentiful the demand for 
Apples slackens. The Wellington is too well 
known to need any description, being a beautiful- 
looking Apple, with very thin skin, of pale-straw 
colour, streaked with crimson, and some trees 
produce very high-coloured fruit, while others 
are very pale; but although very sour when 
raw, they cook beautifully, and are excellent 
for all kitchen purposes.' I think a good deal 
of unnecessary fuss is made over storing Apples, 
as they are put on dry, arid shelves, and lose 
their rich juices far sooner than they ought to 
do, as I frequently pick up beautinil, sound 
fruits in the orchard that have laid all the winter 
exposed to rains, &c., with only a covering of 
leaves and Grass, yet they are invariably more 
juicy than those stored on shelves. I think we 
mignt take the hint to store oar late-keeping 
sorts of fruit in cool quarters, where the mois¬ 
ture arising from the soil will keep them from 
shrivelling, for it is useless blaming the varieties 
for their non-keeping properties, if we do not 
treat them rationally. And I can bear witness, 
from repeated trials, that these two sorts will 
keep up the supply as long as any demand 
exists for cooking Apples. J. G. H. 


3070.—Treatment of maiden fruit- 
trees. —In reply to “ Espalier,” allow me to 
say that to form trained trees he must cut the 
maidens down close, so as to get a head of shoots 
to start os nearly as possible together ; and if 
he wishes for a fan-trained tree, he must select 
five or seven of the best placed shoots, and rub 
the others off; as soon as they have attained 
sufficient length, they must be fastened to the 
wall or trellis that is to support them. For 
espaliers three shoots must be selected—that is 
the first pair of horizontal shoots and a central 
leader—these must be allowed to grow during 
the summer, and be cut down just above where 
the next pair of shoots are needed at the next 
winter’s pruning. For pyramids, they need not 
be cut down so low, but at about 2 feet from the 
ground ; they will then push out a number of 
shoots that may be allowed to grow freely during 
the summer, and at the next winter’s pruning 
they may be thinned out, so as to form the out¬ 
line of the future pyramid. One good central 
shoot must be allowed to take the lead, and the 
outside ones shortened so as to make an evenly- 
balanced head, always cutting to a bud pointing 
outwards. For bushes, the central shoot must 
be cut out so as to throw all the vigour into the 
outside branches, and in all future prunings the 
centres t>f the bushes must be kept well thinned 
out. To form cordons the only pruning 
necessary is to stop the single leading snoot of 
the maiden enough to cause every bud to break 
and form a spur, and as soon os they have 
made three or four pairs of leaves, pinch the 
points out, as only the leading shoot is needed to 
extend in cordons. They may be bent to any 
desired angle, and are a most useful form of tree. 
-J. G. H. 


-The maiden trees must be pruned book to within 

from 6 inches to 10 inches of the base, according to the 
strength of the trees. As soon as the eyes break disbud 
the surolus shoots and get the trees into training. Prune 
when the sap begins to rise in March.—E. H. 

3104.—Vines against the back wall 
of a greenhouse. —There would be no diffi¬ 
culty in getting a crop of Grapes from such a 
wall, if there is nothing to impede the light 
from reaching the Vines; but to be successful 
there must not be anything between the glass 
and the Vines. Even then you will find that 
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the largest bunches of Grapes will be nearest 
| the top of the wall. The bunches will in all 
probability diminish in size and numbers as the 
distance from the glass increases. The border 
is quite sufficient in length, but not so in width. 
That ought to be increased to 0 feet or 8 feet. 
—J. C. C. 

-A Vine in the situation proposed may do very well, 

provided it be not overshaded by what is grown under the 
glass of the roof.—J. M. 

310S.— Triple Cordon Apple-trees.— Your trees 
may be planted from 0 feet to 8 feet apart, and the 
branches should be from 16 inches to 18 inches from 
each other.— Hrad Gardkxbr. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A WINTER GARDEN. 

Having always greatly disliked the bare ap¬ 
pearance of the flower garden in winter during 
the long interval between the final disappear¬ 
ance of bedding plants and the first sight of the 
bulbs, I took counsel last Octol>er w ith my 
gardener, and much to my gratification, ho 
struck out an idea which was quite new to me, 
and probably will be the same to a good many 
of the readers of Gardening. It is so simple, 
and, at the same time, so effective, that one can 
only wonder that it has not long ago become as 
general os planting winter Cabbages. The beds 
are planted with cuttings of evergreens, stuck 
into the earth (of course, after the bulbs were 
all in) in various devices, according to the Bhapc 
of the beds. My flower-garden proper consists 
of a piece of turf lying in front of the house (an 
old-fashioned one, covered with Ivy and 
creepers) bisected by a gravelled path, and 
having another gravelled path immediately under 
the window. On each side of the central path 
there are four borders—two long and two round, 
and there are also two long and two round 
borders alongside of the path next to the house. 
Beginning from the entrance gate the designs in 
these borders run thus : Right hand—No. 1, 
Carpet Cedar, a thick band along the edges, 
and three Prince of Wales’ feathers in the 
centre ; No. 2 (circular), Laurustinus, shrubby 
pieces, about 6 inches high all round, with 
a little clump in the middle; No. 3, a 
lattice work of yellow variegated Holly. 
Left hand—^No. 1 (next to gate), white varie¬ 
gated Holly, in four straight lines ; No.' 2, 
variegated Aucuba, treated similarly to the 
Laurustinus in No. 2, right hand ; No. 3, Box, 
a long line down the centre with three cross- 
lines in the middle and at each end. The other 
beds, which contain Auriculas, Daisies, Pansies, 
and other things which are always green, have 
only the gaps filled up with shrub-cuttings, so 
that their designs are not distinctive. It will; 
be perceived at a glance that we have here a 
perfectly simple, and very cheap means of 
rendering a winter garden a really pretty! 
object of contemplation ; but the brightness, 
and, so to speak, “floweriness” of the effect 
must be seen to be believed. All the cuttings, 
except the Aucubas and Laurustinus, are firmly 
pegged dow n, so that every leaf shows to the 
best advantage, whether in sunshine, or 
frost, or powdered over with snow. By the 
time the little bulbs are up a great many of the 
8 hrublets will have rooted, and if carefully 
moved will form compact little plants for future 
use. Of course, with large garden beds and 
unlimited command of ornamental shrubs, the 
designs could be immensely developed ; but I 
only wish to state what has been done in a 
modest little place conducted on the most 
economical principles by a man who has a genius 
for making much out of nothing. It is, perhaps, 
worth whue to add that everyone who enters 
my gate comments on the brightness and 
prettiness of my beds, and asks where I got 
the idea. E. M. W. 


Pansies and Violas from seed. — 

Although these beautiful flowers are readily 
increased by cuttings, and for distinct colours, 
when it is desirable to get them true, this is the 
only way that such an object can be attained ; 
yet for supplying the most robust plants in 
quantity with little lalxmr, there is nothing like 
raising a good stock every year from seed ; and 
in hot, dry soils the Pansy certainly does best 
treated as an annual, or rather a biennial, for, 
unlike the cool northern parts of the kingdom, 
where these plants seem so much at home as to 
need but little attention, in this part-one has to 


be continually replenishing the stock, or they 
soon die out. The easiest way I have seen of 
getting an unlimited supply of seedlings is to 
allow the seed to ripen on the plants and shed 
itself on tho soil, when by keeping plenty of 
moisture, in which the Pansy delights, one gets 
not only more" strength in the old plants, hut 
the seedlings get well advanced before winter 
comes on. I like to take all that are large 
enough up in September, and dibble them into 
nursery beds under the shelter of a wall or 
hedge, where they will keep on growing during 
the winter, and will be fine, stocky plants by 
April, when they should be finally planted out 
where they are to flower. A position shaded 
from mid-day sun is the most suitable, and 
a deep, rich compost is absolutely necessary to 
give a prolonged bloom. If the welfare of the 
plants is considered, the old flowering shoots 
should be cut back late in summer, so as to pro¬ 
mote a growth of healthy young shoots from the 
base, otherwise they keep flowering until many 
get too exhausted to recover.—J. G., Goyfori. 

3109. —Unsatisfaotory Pampas Grass. 

—I cannot tell what you may call a large plant, 
but I know that some of the strongest-growing 
varieties of this Grass do not flower until they 
get a good size. I have had plants that did 
not produce a single fiow r er-spike until the 
fourth or fifth year after they were planted. I 
think if you wait your plants will be all right 
A Vine border is certainly not a desirable place 
to put such a strong-rooting and luxuriant- 
growing plant as the Pampas Grass is, unless you 
want to rob your Vines or the best portion of the 
plant food the border contains.— Head Gar¬ 
dener. 

3117.— Pansies and Violas.— As you 
have been successful in cultivating Pansies 
you will experience no difficulty in managing 
the Violas, if you give them the some treatment 
as the Pansies had. Respecting the distinctive 
characters of these two plants, I can only say 
that they are not sufficiently defined to enable 
me to point them out with the assistance of pen 
and paper only. The most distinguishing 
feature of the Viola is that its flowers are, as a 
rule, smaller than those of the Pansy, and the 
habit of the plant is more tufted, and that the 
Viola is more readily increased by division than 
the Pansy. I give you the names of the best 
and new r est Violas : Marchioness of Lauder¬ 
dale (very large white), Bullion (golden-yellow), 
Countess of Hopetoun (pure white), Countess of 
Kintore (white with pnrple edge), Duchess of 
Albany (mauve), Duke of Albany (dark-purple), 
Mina Baxter (light-purple), Skylark (white, 
blue edges), Crimson Gem (shaded crimson), 
Souvenir (lavender), Mearns (plum-colour with 
shaded edges), Waverley (light-purple). The 
last-mentioned is an old kind, but still valuable. 
-J. C. C. 

3115. — Planting graves. —A double grave 
in a cemetery, which measures about 6 feet in 
length and width, is raised about 6 inches above 
the ground and well turfed all round; in the 
front and on both sides there is a bed of mould 
about 1 foot wide. The centre is laid with turf 
right up to the head-stone, and a cross cut in 
the middle and filled with mould ; this is varied 
—sometimes it is planted with Echeverias, 
pther times, Golden Feather (this must be well 
pinched back to keep it dwarf). Last year it 
was planted with Mentha, and is now quite 
green. In the autumn the border was planted 
with a double row of the best yellow Crocuses 
near the edges, and the centre of the bed (not 
the cross) with Due Van Tulips ; red and white 
alternately. These are just peeping through. 
In a week or two, if the weather keeps mild, the 
ground between the bulbs will be loosened and 
seeds of Nemophila insignis sown. This will last 
up to June, when all will be cleared away, and 
Lobelia (Emperor William), grown at home in 
boxes, will be planted with an edging of Mesem- 
bryanthemums. This, with a little attention, 
will last till the time for bulb planting comes 
again. This is what was done last year, and it 
was the admiration of all who saw it. The turf 
is closely and neatly clipped with shears, und 
watered in dry weather.—C. H. W. 

3054.—Catching moles. —“ W. F. L.” has 
not a very difficult task before him. It is* 
nevertheless, one in which novices often fail- 
An amateur generally sets his trap in the &jt 
run he comes to, and this is a mistake. He 
should endeavour to disoover the leading runs, 
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and this is not difficult after the habits of the 
mole are understood. If the traps are placed 
in a side run it is sometimes many days before it 
gets thrown, for the mole may not pass that 
way ; but when a main run is selected, the cap¬ 
ture will either take place at once or the trap 
will be turned aside by the mole. “ W. F. L. 
would do well to take a lesson or two from some 
professional catcher, or engage one to reduce 
nis stock of moles. With regard to traps, the 
best plan he can adopt is to call at some iron¬ 
monger’s in his district, and buy one or two of 
the Kind principally used in that neighbour¬ 
hood. Most mole-catchers have their favourite 
trap, and it is next to useless to recommend 
another pattern to them.— Falconbridoe. 


A FINE-LEAVED HALF-HARDY PLANT- 
GREAT CAPE HONEY-FLOWER {MELI- 
ANTHUS MAJOR). 

This is an effective half-hardy plant for the 
Bummer decoration of our flower gardens. Its 
flnely-cut, large, glaucous leaves contrast effec¬ 
tively with the general types of vegetation, 
and as it is a plant of the easiest cultivation, 
the-Melianthus has become a favourite in sub¬ 
tropical gardening. Propagation is by seed, 
from which it is freely produced, and plant* 
raised from seed early in the season make good 
growth by planting-out time, and attain by 
midsummer a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet. 
When it is’desirable to have larger plants by 
planting-out time, it is advisable to sow the 



Great Capo Honey Flower (Me'.ianthus major). 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary , from Jan. 21 at 
to Jan. 28 th. 

Made new flower-beds; an alteration of design always 
makes an agreeable change; where the beds are on Grass 
the labour is not great. Planted new groups of Japanese 
Anemones; the soil has been well prepared and manured. 
To do these Anemones justioe they want a good depth of 
soil. Put in several pots of root cuttings; little bits of the 
roots of these Anemones planted like seeds and started in 
heat soon make plants. A very large stock may be raised 
from two or three old roots. Moved roots of Dahlias from 
storeroom to warm pit to start them into growth. Sowed 
a lane packet of seeds of 8alvia patens; I want enough 
plants of this beautiful old blue flower for a bed. Seeds 
sown thus early, if the young plants are well attended 
to, will flower next summer. Afterwards 1 shall take 
up the old roots and preserve them in sand, starting them 
in heat in Bpring. Sowed a packet of single Dahlias, also 
of Pentstemons and Antirrhinums, all of which will flower 
early, as I shall bring them on in heat. Potted up a buc- 
cessional batch of Lily of the Valley. Took up a lot of 
Brier roots for grafting ; the roots were laid thickly in a 
gentle hotbed m a frame, covering them With the warm 
plunging material; this will give them a little start in 
advance of the scions. In about a week’s time they will 
be grafted with the best Rosea, potted so that the union is 
buned, and then plunged in the hotbed ; the failures are 
very few. Made up a second hotbed for striking cut¬ 
tings and raising seedlings. Shifted Pelargoniums into 
their flowering-pots; 1 like to pot firmly, as this tends to 
keep the plants dwarf and floriferous. Put in cuttings of 
Tree Carnations of various kinds, including a good stock 
of Miss Joliffe. Potted Gloxinias and Achimenes for early 
blooming; the Gloxinias are placed on a broad shelf at the 
back of the stove, where they always start away 
vigorously. Set Strawberry blossoms as they open daily 
with the camel's-hair pencil; about 11 o'clock is the best 
time generally, os the pollen is then in a lively, active 
condition. Disbudded early Peaches; taking off fore- 
right shoots and thinning the side ones a little. Used the 
syringe freely on fine days ; the water used for syringing 
is from the rain-water tank, and is very clean and pure, 
and of the same temperature os the house. Collected 
manure for another Mu9hroom-bed; this is taken as it 
comes from the stable, the longest of the straw litter is 
shaken out, and the manure is plaoed in a rirlge, where it 
will heat, but not violently, in an open, airy shed. I want 
to drive off some of the moisture, but not to exhaust it too 
much ; the manure will be turned and mixed every three 
or four days till it Is in oondition for making up. Potted 
Chioorv for forcing, placing it in Mushroom-house. Bowed 
a pinch of Cauliflower seed, also white Celery, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Paris Market and green Cos Lettuce on a hot¬ 
bed. Planted Potatoes on early border ; I still keep to the 
old Ashleaf for the earliest crop, then follow on with 
Myatt’s Prolific and Carter’s Earliest of All. Sowed early 
Long-pod Beans and Ringleader and William I. Peas. 
Transplanted Onions. Forked over herbaceous borders; 
the plants were lifted from these borders last autumn to 
give an opportunity of trenching and manuring the land, 
and this forking will help to prepare the borders for plant¬ 
ing next month. Planted French Beans in pots for forc¬ 
ing. Potted up Mint and Tarragon to have it green. 
Pruned and trained Morello Cherries. Syringed Goose¬ 
berry-bushes with lime, soot, and soap in solution to keep 
birds from eating the bud; this is tne time they will do 
mischief, if neglected. 


Greenhouse. 

Shrubby Calceolarias. —The vellow bedding 
sorts are the best of the shrubby section for 
growing in pots ; not alone on account of their 
colour, but more so for their continuous and 


seeds in autumn, and keep them growing 
throughout the winter, and a stronger and 
earlier development will be the result. The 
Melianthus is all but hardy when planted out 
upon a well-drained subsoil in the south and 
western districts, in sheltered nooks, for al¬ 
though the stems may be cut down by frost, the 
roots will survive and push up in spring ; but, 
like Indian Shot (C&nna), Great Reed (Arundo 
Donax), and similar plants, they are not to be 
depended upon in wet, hard winters, even 
when carefully mulched and otherwise pro¬ 
tected, frequently suffering from accumulated 
damp. It is far safer to lift the roots and store 
them away under the stage of a cool-house or 
shed. M. 


8067.—Wall-top gardening.— Select some old wall 
which has a rugged surface, full of holes and cracks 
—these may be made larger by using a bricklayer’s chisel- 
fill them with good soil, and press suitable plants and Ferns 
into the crevices with the soil. The following list’will sue- 
oeed: Toad Flax, Campanula gargonica, Aubnetia (various). 


8062 .—Sanding a lawn.— Sand alone on a lawn has 
no stimulating power. It is sometimes used to make coarse 
Grass fine, but it is no use as a stimulant; better use soot 
or superphosphate ; sow it now.—E. H. 

3075.—Violets and mice.— Nothing can beat the old- 
fashioned mouse-trap for destroying mice. “ C. B.” had 
better procure one or two, and bait them with Oatmeal. 
They are more trouble to fix with needle and thread than 
most other kinds; but they will kill where others fail. 
“ 0. B.” will find it necessary to seoure the traps, or the 
oats will run off with them.—T. Little, Lazonby, R.S.0. 
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profuse blooming habit. Old plants, that are 
kept on from year to year, with fair attention, 
attain a size that admits of their producing 
an immense quantity of flowers. Specimens 
that were cut back in autumn, after blooming, 
will shortly have mode enough new growth to 
require repotting. They must be turned out of 
the pots, and have as much of the loose soil got 
away from the top of the ball as can be removed 
without sacrificing too many roots. When re¬ 
moving the old drainage material, cut away 
the mass of roots that will be found in it. 
This will encourage the formation of new feed¬ 
ing fibres, and give more room for the fresh 
sou, which, in the case of large plants that are 
already in pots as big as it is desirable to use, 
will be an advantage. Smaller stock may have 
pots a size or two larger than they were in 
during the post summer. The shrubby as well 
as the herbaceous section of Calceolarias like rich 
soil ; five parts good turfy loam, to one of rotten 
manure, with some leaf-mould and sand added, 
will make a suitable compost for them 
Give enough drainage to admit of a free passage 
to the large amount of water required through 
the summer. Pot moderately firm, yet do not 
make the soil as solid as it is necessary to do 
for some things. Tie the shoots well out, so as 
to form bushy specimens. The stock should be 
looked over frequently to see that it is free from 
aphides. If these are found present on only 
an odd plant or two, it is best to dip them in 
Tobacco-water, as to fumigate a house when 
only a few of the occupants are affected is a 
wasteful proceeding. Calceolarias are moisture- 
loving subjects; but do not keep the soil so wet 


for a few weeks after potting as will be requisite 
when the roots have begun to move freely. 

Cinerarias.— The early plants that are now 
in bloom must be regularly attended to with 
w ater, as from the small size of the pots generally 
used, and the roots being thickly packed in the 
soil, they soon get dry. The later portion of the 
stock intended to bloom early in spring should 
attain tho most size and make the finest display. 
They must be regularly supplied with manure- 
water ; if care is taken not to apply it too 
strong, they w'ill do -with it alone. The best 
Cinerarias I ever grew had nothing else from 
the time that the pots were full of roots. Keep 
the plants quite free from aphides; if these 
unwelcome guests are ever allowed to get 
numerous they are difficult to eradicate, and 
very soon spoil the plants. 

Chinese Primulas, single varieties. —The 
amount of successional bloom which the early- 
flowering plants are capable of producing 
depends on their strength being kept up with 
manure-water or surface-dressings of concen¬ 
trated manure. The former is the safest in the 
hands of amateurs, who are often insufficiently 
acquainted with the strength of the manures 
and w’ith the different quantity that plants of 
various kinds will bear. Plants from later 
sowings that arc intended to bloom in spring 
must alike have attention ; the roots will now 
have sufficient hold of the Boil to bear the use 
of manure-water frequently. If required to 
flower late the bloom-spikes that are now 
coming up may'be pinched out. In this way 
the strength will not be expended in producing 
flowers that -would be of more use later on. 

Double Chinese Primulas. —If the stock has 
been kept in a genial, growing temperature and 
sufficiently near the glass, the plants will now 
l>e full of flowers in various stages. These 
double varieties arc especially useful for 
cutting. The flowers last well, and when 
gathered as Boon os they open it is an ad¬ 
vantage to the plants, as their removal prevents 
the exhaustion consequent on allowing them to 
remain until they decay naturally. Continue 
to give the necessary warmth to enable them to 
keep on growing ; this, with the use of manurial 
stimulants, will be requisite to prolong the time 
of flowering, which may thus be extended 
right on through the spring. 

Bulbs. —The remainder of the Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Tulips, Crocuses, Ac., that after 
being potted in autumn were plunged in coal- 
ashes, or other material of a like nature, should 
now be removed or the tops will get too much 
drawn. Cover each pot with another of a 
smaller size inverted, or take other meanB of 
subduing the light which reaches them until 
the young leaves have partially attained their 
green colour. Put such as are required to keep 
up the succession of bloom in warmth. The 
rest may be allowed to come on in a greenhouse, 
or they can be stood in a cold pit or frame, 
taking care to protect them from frost. 

Potting soils. —Success in the cultivation of 
pot plants does not alone depend on giving soil 
of such a nature as will suit each particular 
kind. It is also requisite that when the potting 
is earned out the soil should be in the right con¬ 
dition in respect to moisture ; if it is too dry it 
will be necessary to give water sooner after pot¬ 
ting than is desirable with many plants ; if the 
soil is too wet when used, no plant, not even 
the commonest, will grow well in it, as the 
whole mass becomes so solid and unkindly 
that the roots will not enter it. Potting soils 
are better out-of-doors than under cover, 
except for the time that is necessary to get them 
sufficiently dry before use. The season is now 
coming on when plants of most kinds will 
require potting, consequently the loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand that will 
be wanted should at once be got under cover ; 
an open shed is the best place for them, laying 
the material thinly on the floor, and turning 
them over from tims to time* so that the air can. 
act upon them. Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Rose notes. —Wall Roses may now be pruned 
and trained. Gloire de Dijon, Marshal Niel r 
and other free-growing Noisettes and Teas, must 
not be pruned too hard back, especially as 
regards the young, straight shoots which these 
Roses throw off during their summer growth. 
If well ripened, Bhoots 4 feet or 5 feet long may 
be laid in with adyaRtjage.j f There is one prin- 
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ciple which is applicable to the pruning of all 
Roses under all conditions of culture, and that 
is to cut out the weakly growths and allow the 
strong to extend. 

Roses in light soil.— A dressing of clay 
will be of great benefit now to light soils. 
Spread it on the surface 2 inches thick, and 
wnen the weather has pulverised it, have it 
forked in lightly. This Will tend to make the 
soil more holding, and the Roses will appreciate 
it. 

Beds for Ranunculus should be prepared 
now by receiving a large admixture of manure 
and fresh loam. Where the situation is dry and 
porous, dig out the soil 20 inches or 2 feet deep, 
place a layer of manure in the bottom (prefer¬ 
ably from the cow byre) 7 inches or 8 indies in 
thickness, and then prepare the bed on this 
layer of manure. The trouble xyill not be 
grudged by those who appreciate these beautiful 
old-fashioned flowers. The roots should be 
planted about the middle of next month, if the 
weather is suitable. 

Hotbed fqr propagating. — If a large 
number of beds have to be planted with the 
usual kinds of bedding plants, a hotbed for 
striking cuttings and raising seedlings should be 
made up shortly, so as to begin operations about 
the middle of February. If only a small 
number of plants are required, there is no 
occasion to be in a hurry ; but when such things 
as Verbenas, Heliotropes, &c., have to be 
topped several times to get enough stock, the 
middle of February is not too early to begin. 

Beds for Carnations. —It is the custom to 
winter the choice kinds of Carnations in pots 
under glass, and plant them out in April; not 
because the Carnation is not fairly hardy in most 
parts of the country, but the potted plants are 
stronger and fresher to begin the season’s work 
when sheltered in some way in winter. Old 
plants often succumb during a sharp winter; 
but I have never known young plants killed 
by cold if growing in a well-drained bed. Fresh, 
loamy soil, and some wholesome, well-decom¬ 
posed manure should be used for dressing the 
beds, digging it in, and throwing the surface up 
rough to expose it to the weatheu. If there is 
any danger to be apprehended from wireworms, 
place just under the soil baits of Carrot or 
Fotato, fastened on to the ends of skewers ; ex¬ 
amine them often, and destroy the wireworms. 
Stirring up the soil occasionally, when the surface 
is in a workable condition, with a fork will be 
beneficial in various ways. 

Planting deciduous trees and shrubs.— 
This work should be pushed forward when the 
weather is suitable. Smooth over all lacerated 
roots with a sharp knife, and stake, or otherwise 
secure, all plants requiring support against, the 
wind. 

New lawns. —The sooner all turfing is done 
now the better. I have laid turf up till May 
where a good supply of water could be had, but 
the roots get the best grip of the soil, and the 
turf suffers less in hot weather, when the work 
is done early in the season. If it is intended to 
use 

Grass seeds, dig over the land now, and pick 
out all the roots of perennial weeds, adding 
manure if the soil is poor. Leave the land to settle 
till March, and then pick a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to sow the seeds. This is a good time to 
top-dress lawns w ith soot or other manure. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery. — Disbudding. — Rub off all the 
weakly shoots as soon as the buds buret forth, 
and a healthy Vine, even when close pruned, 
will produce many more shoots than are re¬ 
quired for tying in. As a rule, one lateral to a 
spur is enough to leave when the thinning is 
finished, but we need not disbud so severely at 
first, as some little scope for selection must be 
allowed. In tying,the shoots down, some care 
is necessary, doing the work by little and little 
at a time rather than run any risk of having the 
shoots split off, which sometimes happens when 
they are drawn down to the wires at once. 

Inside borders. —For early forcing, inside 
borders are desirable, but muen care is necessary 
in the watering. If the borders are well-drained, 
there is not much danger of over-watering, 
whether the Vines are in growth or not. The 
borders must be kept moist. Warm liquid- 
manure will be desirable now. 

Strawberries showing blossoms must not be 
over-watered, or the^leqyes will develop at the 
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expense of the flowers. Nor yet must the roots 
at any time be permitted to get dry. Hie best 
feeding mots am those close to the sides of the 
pots, and these are the first to suffer when 
water is withheld too long ; and if these roots 
are injured at any time, the plants never do so 
well. Often when plants do not come up to our 
expectations, the cause might be found in dry¬ 
ness at the root, probably some time previous to 
the plants being forced. It is never right to 
rest an evergreen plant by drought. 

Setting the flowers. —Use tho camels- 
hair brush daily w hen the flowers begin to open, 
until enough are set for a crop. A dozen good 
fruits are usually as many as a plant can carry 
profitably. 

Pruning Apricots.— Leavo as much young 
wood on Apricot-trees as there is room for, if 
it is strong and w ell-ripened, though it is useless 
nailing in weakly wood that will produce no 
blossoms. 

Training wall-trees. —If nails and shreds 
are used, leave room between the shreds and the 
branches for growth. The nails should not be 
driven so close to the branches as to press 
against tho bark. Gununing often lias its 
origin in an injury received from pressure 
against a rusty nail. This work should be 
pressed on when the weather is suitable, as the 
spring brings its own work, especially where 
there is a large flower garden to lie provided for. 

Planting bush-fruits. —There is yet time 
for the planting of all kinds of fruit-trees, 
but every day now shortens the available time. 
The sooner fruit-trees are planted after the 
leaves fall tho better, though afternoon people 
often plant as late as March. Land for Goose¬ 
berries and Currants should be trenched up 
deeply and well-manured, as the fruits grown 
on a poor soil are both lacking in size and quality. 

Securing grafts.— Those who wish to do 
any grafting of fruit-trees ill the spring should 
select the grafts now, and lay them in the soil 
on the north side of a hedge or wall. 

Forcing Figs. —These are often forced in pots, 
and they succeed very well under pot-eulture. 
This is a good time to start the plants for pro¬ 
ducing ripe Figs towards the end of May or 
beginning of June. Begin with a night tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs., increasing it to 60 dugs, as soon 
as the leaves burst forth. Avoid all checks 
where plants cast their fruits when young ; 
Borne plants seem to have a pre-disposition to 
throw off a part of their crop. Cutting off the 
leading bud now tends to check fruit dropping. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Selecting vegetable seeds.— It is never 
wise to discard an old friend that has been true 
to us under all conditions and circumstances 
until we are quite sure we shall benefit from the 
change, and the same principle should guide us 
in selecting our seeds. Novelties are, as a rule, 
very expensive. The seed catalogues, like the 
catalogues of fruits, are much over-burdened 
With names, and many of the novelties—so 
called—will not be heard of after a year or two. 
But such old standard kinds of Peas as Ne Plus 
Ultra and Veitch’s Perfection are always reliable, 
and good sound seeds arc cheap. The same re¬ 
mark might be made about all kinds of seeds. 
Novelties are often disappointing. At the same 
time, I grant progress is being made, and those 
fossilised people who never try any thing new must 
lag behind in the race; but all who buy new things 
should test them in a small way first, and have 
all main crops of good well tried varieties. 

Early Celery. —Sow a pinch of Sandringham 
White and Major Clarke’s Solid Red Celeries for 
the early crop. Sow the seeds in a pan of light 
rich soil, covered lightly, and start in heat, and 
prick off when large enough, keeping the plants 
in a slight warmth till strong, then harden off 
and plant them out on a slight hotbed, if one can 
be spared. If this cannot be done, harden off in 
a cold frame, and plant in trenches in the usual 
way. 

Early Cauliflowers. —Make a small sowing 
now in heat, either on a slight hotbed, or in a 
pan or box in a warm pit or house. Dean’s 
Early Snowball is a good variety. Veitch’s 
early forcing Cauliflow’cr is an excellent variety 
for sowing now. It turns in so quickly, form¬ 
ing small but compact white heads. 

Transplanting Onions. —The Onions sown 
in autumn should be pricked out early in Febru¬ 
ary on well prepared land. Tho large varieties 
of Tripoli Onions make very large mild- 


flavoured bulbs. Giant Zittau and White 
Elephant are fine for exhibition. Plant in rows 
12 inches apart, and 6 inches between the plants 
in the rows. 

Potato land should now be trenched deeply, 
leaving the surface rough and open to benefit 
from the exposure to the weather. If the land 
is very light, it will be more profitable to work 
manure into a coinpost, mixing with it any 
odds and ends of old turf, &c., and some soot 
and lime, with a little artificial manure, placing 
the compost in the drills when the Potatoes are 
planted. 

Sowing Peas and Beaks. —These may be 
plan toil now in quantity, if required. Plant on a 
south border for first crops, and cover with dry 
compost, if available. If this cannot be done, 
contrive to draw the dryest of the surface soil 
over the seeds. Two inches in depth will be 
enough covering for the early crops. Early 
Peas and Beans may, in cold situations, be 
started in pots or boxes under glass, as the Peas 
may bo sown in pieces of sod hollowed out for 
the reception of the Peas. 

Lettuces in heat. —Sow a few seeds now, in 
heat, of the early Paris Market Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce. When the plants are large enough, prick 
them off 6 inches apart on a slight hotbed. This 
is an excellent Lettuce for early work. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Furnishing windows. —Where it is desired 
to maintain a constantly gay appearance on 
the outside window-sills, it is an excellent 
plan to have two sets of boxes made, one of 
which shoiftd be planted with a judicious selec¬ 
tion of Dutch bulbs in tbe autumn, while the 
others are, of course, now in position, and 
filled with a variety of small, hardy shrubs. 
Ivy, Sempervivums, and so forth, which, in 
their turn, will be replaced by the boxes of 
bulbs, when these are sufficiently advanced, or 
the weather allows of their being put outside. 
Not but what the sills may, in the meantime, 
be furnished with shrubs, &c., in pots standing 
free, and only kept in position by a piece of 
lath or wire ; yet, to the eyes of the writer at 
least, these have always an unsightly appear¬ 
ance, and the objections to allowing plants of 
any kind, however hardy, to stand with their 
pots exposed to the weather, are really almost 
as numerous at this season as during the summer 
weather; and, in short, I have always found 
the plan of plunging outside window-plants of 
all kinds in a box filled with Cocoa-nut-fibre so 
superior to any other that I shall always believe 
in it and recommend it. But, in any case, such 
boxes of bulbs for future display will now re¬ 
quire to be looked to a little. Although, after 
being planted, they should not be exposed to 
the full severity of the weather, yet the other 
extreme of protecting them too carefully, 
or placing them in too warm a position, is even 
more undesirable, as by this means their con¬ 
tents will be unduly forwarded, and, besides 
not lasting so long or looking so well, may lie in 
full bloom before tho weather is fit for them to 
be exposed to it. On the whole, perhaps, the 
best place is an unheated frame or pit, where 
the plants can be screened from severe frost by 
a mat or two thrown over the glass, and, when 
they appear, be kept short and sturdy by the 
admission of abundance of light and air. Look 
out for slugs and snails, which sometimes injure 
the young leaves and rising spikes seriously in 
sucli positions. 

Making preparations for spring work.— 
Now is the time to make or order in a supply 
of seed and propagating-boxes, as well as pots, 
&c., in readiness for work to be done presently. 
To those who have not much properly-con- 
structed glass a number of moderate-sized 
boxes, say, 20 inches by 12 inches by 8 inches 
deep, with a square or two of glass to lay 
over each, will be found of the greatest use 
by-and-by for sowing seeds, striking cuttings, 
&c. Half-hardy things of many kinds may De 
raised much more safely and successfully, as 
well as two or three weeks earlier, by the use 
of these simple affairs, keeping the glass rather 
closely on at first and covering with mats or 
sacking on cold nights, afterwards gradually 
inuring the seedlings to a full allowance of air 
and light. 

Balconies, and even flat roofs, if of sufficient 
strength, afford an admirable opportunity for 
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5Sh?LS l Zlrv^mucX^rt , VEUPETUAL-FLOWEUING CONATIONS, 
such elevated petitions than nearer the ground, Where button-hole flowers are required daily, 
light and air being more abundant and dirt * and in considerable quantities, no more suitable 
somewhat less troublesome, though of smoke or more serviceable flowers could be named than 
and sooc there is always plenty iu thickly- these Carnations, especially if the best of the 
populated districts. For such positions rather 1 sweetly-scented varieties are cultivated. As a 
large boxes are very suitable, the occupants 1 nde, much the most sturdy and Auriferous plants 


being either planted out in proper soil in them, 
or else grown in pots and plunged in Coooa- 
tibre, as before recommended. 

Lilies. —It is now high time that bulbs of 
the aurntum and other classes wore procured 
and potted. Properly Bpeaking, the sooner 
re-potting takes place after flowering the lietter 
for all kinds of Lilies, and in the case of 
home-grown bulbs this should always lie 
done. Imported roots do not, however, 
often come to hand before Christmas, and 
should always be attended to directly. For i dwarf* plants, 
pots the soil should not be^made too rich; 
mixture of good loam, peat, 
with perhaps a fourth of 
leaf - soil, and some sand, 
being preferable to a lot of 
manure, as nourisluneut can 
always be supplied when re¬ 
quired by feediug. Drain 
well, and leave the soil below 
the bulb rather rough and 
loose, that above may be 
made firmer. A common 
plan, and a very good oue 
it is, in dealing with good- 
sized bulbs, or when three or 
more are placed in a large pot, 
is only to All the pots luilf or 
two-thirds fall of soil at the 
time of planting, and when 
growth has commenced and 
the stem has begun to push 
out roots (as it always does 
above the bulb) to add fresh 
soil, which should be of a 
loamy nature, until the pot is 
nearly full. In the case of 
small bulhg grown in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots it is, however, 
almost needless to do so, and 
they iiuiy lie filled up at once, 
or only space left for a sulwe- 
quent top-dressing of lumps 
of loam. 

Lilies or the Valley 
may lie potted or placed in 
boxes for forcing. These 
may )>o placed in heat almost 
directly, as under no cir¬ 
cumstances do they form 
fresh roots until after the 
flowers have been produced. 

The chief thing to guard 
against is their Incoming 
dry ut the root at any time. 

Rh r barh. — Strong roots 
can now' be readily forced by 
lifting them and introducing 
them to a warmth af 50 degs. 
to 60 degs. ; keep the top3 

B. C. R. 


are grown by those w ho supply the markets and 
the trade generally. It is not because, as many 
at first imagine, they possess the most dwarf 
varieties, but simply owing to their having 
command of the most suitable structures in 
which to grow them. They must have a good 


for affording cuttings. It is not the topB, but 
good side shoots, Blippcd off when about 4 
inches long, that are the best. The former may 
be the stouter, but they do not branch out 
so W'ell. Cuttings, such as I have tried to 
describe, will root as freely in a close propa¬ 
gating frame or m propagating boxes, as do 
Verbenas, though not quite so quickly ; but the 
weakly ones damp off wholesale. Where spring 
propagation fails, it is advisable to strike the 
requisite number of cuttings in August or 
September, or a*few old plants may lie planted 
in a shallow' frame, placed over or containing 
a bed of good sandy soil; any number of 


light position not far from the gl;iss, ami this side shoots can thus lie layered. This is un¬ 
trade growers are enabled to give them. I have ) doubtedly the beat method of keeping up a 


| good stock of the invaluable Souvenir do la 
j Malmaison. I have layered this in the open 


to winter mine in a high, span-roofed house I 
running from north to Boutl), and although I am I 
usually successful in preparing a good|,batoll of I ground, in fruit houses, and in frames, and in 


dark. 


The Socotra Begonia 

(R socotrana) proves itself to 
be the most persistent wintcr- 
flowerirtgof all Begonias. The 
flowers do not drop, as those 
of most other Begonias do, but wither away 
without losing their colour. This mass of rosy- 

I iink bloom is very cheerful at this almost flow r er- 
ess season. When the .Socotra Begonia w'as 
first introduced it was thought that good things 
would result by hybridising it, but os yet none of 
the hybrids raised from it Btirpass the original. 

A pretty winter Heath is Erica colo- 
rans, and I should include it in a selection of 
the best winter-flowering kinds. It is a good 
deal like the common winter Heath (E. nye- 
malis) in grow'th, and, like it, the flowers arc 
long ami slender, opening pure white, then 

S radually changing to a delicate blush ami 
ying off a deep rosy-red. They are densely 
produced on the upper parts of the new' shoots, 
and are therefore very suitable for cut sprays. 
One of these flowering shoots with a frond of 
Maiden-hair Fern would form as pretty a com¬ 
bination as could be cut in the plant-house at 
this season. There is also a very pretty variety 
of E. columns called su 
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these, iwnon {housed, soon com- j every instance with good results. Well matured 
a 1 mcuce j,to grow’’spimlly, the bloom l>eing 'corrc- , side-shoots j,will also strike in gentle heat at 

any time during spring or 
autumn, and the first flower¬ 
ing stems of these young 
plants produce several tine 
blooms. A gritty loamy soil 
suits all Carnations, and they 
should have clean, w'ell- 
dmined pots. My youngest 
Malmoisons are flowered in 
6 -inch pots, and the large 
old plants in 9-inoli pots. 
The strongest of the com¬ 
moner perpetuals are flowered 
in 9-inch pots, and the re¬ 
mainder in 8-inch pots, and 
these l>eing well filled W'ith 
iota are none too large. Ail 
should be kept carefully 
staked up, or they booh be¬ 
come unsightly, the strength 
of the plant being diverted to 
t le production of side shoots 
instead of being expended 
upon strong upright-flower¬ 
ing stems. Very bushy plants 
I have sometimes supported 
with sprays of Birchwood, 
much as Kidney Beans arc 
usually treated, but, on the 
whole, I prefer the more 
liborious system of staking. 
Crowded weakly plants urc 
especially liable to become 
infested with green-fly, and 
for this the best remedy is 
frequent fumigations with 
Tobacco-paper. In hot and 

dry positions red spider also 
makes its api>eamncu, the 
broad-leaved Malmaison being 
a frequent sufferer in this 
respect. A syringing of sul¬ 
phur-water checks and de¬ 
stroys this little pest, and 
does not disfigure the foliage. 
Nothing in the shape < f 
forcing ought to be at¬ 
tempted, as this would soon 
<-nd disastrously. Nor should 
there be any need to huiry 
on the blooming. Strong, 
only once-stopped plants are, 
when housed in .Septeml>er, 
commencing to bloom, anil 
a genial greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture, say ranging from 45 degs. to 55 degs. 
by day and rather less by night, will, other 
treatment being favourable, encourage them 
to bloom perpetually. They should be watered 
carefully, never being allowed to become 
dust-dry nor saturated, and when the pots 
are well filled with roots occasional supplies 
of weak liquid-manure greatly assist them. 
Miss Joliffc, blush-pink, is the dwarfest and 
most iloriferous, and by many this and 
Malmaison are preferred to all others; the 
former is sweet-scented, and not much liuhle to 
burst its calyx. A. Alegatiere, scarlet, is fairly 
dwarf and free-flowering, but there is little 
scent. Belle Rose is still a favourite ; it blooms 
continuously, and no fault can be found with its 
size, shape, or scent. Purity is the best white, 
and is veiy sweetly scented. La Belle produces 
handsome white blooms, but it is of weedy habit. 
A good, continuous blooming yellow' variety is 
not yet forthcoming. Pride of Penghu ret and 
Mrs. 0. Haw'trey arc both very beautiful, but 
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spondingly weak. They have a stage to them¬ 
selves and are not crowded, otherwise they 
would soon become useless. If the central or 
front stages of a lean-to house facing the 
south could lie devoted to Carnations, there 
they would succeed best during winter, ami 
w ell repay any tremble taken w ith them. In 
every case strong young plants are much 
superior to old ones. Mine are usually struck 
early in soring, but if I had to rely on 
my own plants for providing cuttings, pro¬ 
pagation would l>e done in the autumn. 
Why so many fail to effect a good strike 
in spring is owing to the cuttings being too 
soft and weakly. Not only do such cuttings re¬ 
fuse to strike well, but even those rooted and 
grown on rarely attain such strength as do those 
obtained from plants that have been wintered 
in a position w here they get the full benefit of 
sunshine and light. Those, therefore, who can¬ 
not favour the whole of their plants with the 
best positions ought, at least, to grow' a few 
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they more nearly approach the border varieties 
than the Perpetuals. They are not winter, but 
spring bloomers. The old Clove Carnation 
being a great favourite here, I cultivate a lot of 
it in pots, and in spring I am rewarded with a 
good supply of this spicily-scented variety. A 
good batch of pottea-up plants of the hybrid 
rink, Mrs. Sinkins, also affords an early supply 
of much-appreciated white flowers. M. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Tree planting 1 around houses.—In 
tree and shrub planting for ornamental effect 
one of the chief considerations is the arrange¬ 
ment of the various kinds with regard to their 
form, size, and rate of growth, so that when 
they have attained maturity they will combine 
and form a harmonious whole. Too often 
planting so as to produce an immediate effect 
results in an incongruity difficult to remedy or 
effaco after ' the trees have become large and 
well-established, an occurrence which could 
scarcely be otherwise where trees and shrubs 
varying greatly in rate of growth, as well as in 
habit, are indiscriminately mixed, often on a 
space too small for them, and still oftener with¬ 
out due regard being paid to suitability of soil 
or position ; hence, it frequently occurs that 
plantations planted only a few years require re¬ 
arranging, and even, in some instances, replant¬ 
ing, on account of no attention having been 
paid at the outset to the point just adverted to. 
Ultimate effects are always prejudged by those 
who are well acquainted with trees, and it is 
this knowledge that enables the experienced 
landscape gardener to plant in a proper and 
advantageous manner. But there is another 
point connected with planting w'hich requires 
consideration—viz., the harmonising of trees 
picturesquely with buildings, a Branch of 
practice which requires to be dealt with skil¬ 
fully, for even with the same kinds of trees 
opposite effects are produced, according to the 
style of building.—W. 

Culture of Rhododendrons.— Many, 
indeed the majority of persons, are under 
the impression that in order to grow the 
‘Rhododendron in anything like a satisfactory 
manner it muBt be planted in peat. Nothing 
could, however, be further from the truth, as 
the common Rhododendron ponticum, and, 
indeed, all its varieties, thrive well in soil of 
very opposite qualities—loam, vegetable refuse, 
rough stony soil, and even clay, if but a little 
trouble is gone to in improving it. The finest 
bank of hybrid Rhododendrons with which I 
am acquainted is not a dozen miles from where 
I write, the soil in this particular locality being 
a free, sandy loam, with a small admixture of 
decayed vegetable refuse atop, the whole rest¬ 
ing at irregular depths of from 12 inches to 
about 40 inches on shale rock. During the 
flowering season it is a treat to see this bank, 
the gently undulating, irregularly • surfaced 
ground showing off in a peculiarly-effective 
manner the various and rich tints of the flowers 
in this almost unique collection. In such a 
soil, and without coddling of any kind, the rare 
and beautiful R. Thomsoni and R. Ingrami, 
Lady Eleanor Cathcart, Mont Blanc, and that, 
to me, finest of all, Mrs. John Waterer, thrive 
luxuriantly. With the greatest of success I 
have planted Rhododendrons of all kinds, 
commonly cultivated in ordinary woodland soil, 
and without preparation of any kind beyond 
digging good wide holes and collecting with 
the Bpade such leaf-mould as was lying within 
reach of the pits and mixing it with the soil that 
was placed in contact with the roots. Dampish 
ground, but not where stagnant water abounds, 
is preferred by most Rhododendrons, although 
from this it must not be inferred that the plant 
in question will only thrive under such condi¬ 
tions, for in some of the woods under my charge 
it succeeds well in very dry rocky soils and at 
considerable elevations above sea-level. Open, 
sunny portions of the woodland should alone be 
chosen in which to plant the Rhododendron, at 
least, if it is intended to flower well.—D. W. 

Hardy winter - flowering Honey¬ 
suckles. —These two Chinese Honeysuckles, 
Lonicera Standishi and fragrantissima, are per¬ 
fectly hardy, and will grow and flower well in 
a Ynilcl winter in a shrubbery, but then their 
fragrance is lost, and their flowers are too 
modest to attract one^bo them. The place for 
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them is against a south wall, near a frequented 
walk ; then one can enjoy their fragrance, and 
even the crowds of small blossoms give an 
interest to a walk remind the garden at this 
season. 

White Japan Quince.—The numerous 
varieties of Cydonia—or, as some prefer to call 
it, Pyrus—japonica are amongst the most hand¬ 
some of hardy ornamental trees and shrubs. 
They exhibit a considerable range of colour, 
from almost pure white to deep-crimson. In 
size of individual flowers, too, a great advance 
has been made amongst the cultivated forms 
and the seedlings raised since the old Cydonia 
japonica was introduced, about seventy years 
ago. One of the most desirable of these is 
Pyrus japonica nivalis. In this there is no 
trace of tne pink colour which is so prominent 
in the old so-called white Pyrus japonica, the 
large flowers being almost pure white. 

3097.—Culture of Deutzias.— Cuttings 
of Deutzias strike freely in a close frame in the 
summer months. Choose the cuttings from the 
current season’s growth, and early the next 
spring plant them out on a rich piecd of ground 
and let them remain there until they are as 
large as you want them. You may grow them 
altogether in pots, if you like, but you will find 
that by planting them out you will get niuch 
larger plants in a given time, and with much the 
less labour.— Head Gardener. 

309"». — Culture of the Colohican 
Laurel. —This Laurel does not require any 
different treatment from the common one. 
Cuttings of the current season’s grow'th should 
be put in at the end of September. The Cuttings 
make more roots in a sandy soil than they do 
when they are planted in a soil that does not 
contain any sand, but they will strike freely in 
any fairly light land. Choose the cuttings from 
strong side growths, about 1 foot long, with or 
without a heel of the old wood attached, strip 
off half of the leaves from the lower end, ana 
then insert the cutting half its length in a 
narrow trench, and tread the soil firm about the 
base of the cuttings. If the cuttings are put in 
6 inches apart in the rows and the latter are 12 
inches apart, the plants may remain two years 
in the same place.—J. C. C. 

8078.— Shrube for a damp, sunleea border — 
Among flowering shrube plant Kibes (rarious), Althea 
frutex, Hypericum (various), Forsvthia viridissima, 
Berberis (various), Honeysuckles (various), Spineas 
(various). Evergreens will include Berberis Aqnifoliuni, 
Yews, Laurels, Rhododendrons. If the soil is good enough 
Kuonyinus, Hollies, Japanese Privets, Ac.—E. H. 

3079.—Compensation for improve¬ 
ments. —If “ Jug Hill ” carries out all the im¬ 
provements enumerated in his query without 
making some arrangement with his landlady, 
and at the end of three years—when he has put 
the house and grounds in proper order—the pro¬ 
prietor gives him notice to quit, he will be 
unable to recover compensation for unex¬ 
hausted improvements. To be able to do this, 
he should get his landlord's written consent to 
the improvements ho is about to make, and get 
a promise, also in writing, to pay him a share of 
his outlay in the event of his being called upon 
to give up possession. If he carries out im¬ 
provements without first getting this written 
consent and promise, he deserves to lose all 
right to compensation. In the first place, he 
should remember that the rent he is paying re¬ 
presents the actual value of the place in its un¬ 
improved condition. He agreed to pay that 
rent, and to take possession of the place as it 
stood. In other words, he was a free agent at 
the time the bargain was made, and he met the 
landlady on level terms. Next, it must not be 
forgotten that he makes the improvements to 
please himself, not his landlady ; she would 
probably be content to let things remain as 
they are, even if she had wealth sufficient to 
bear the burden of all the improvements named 
by “Jug Hill.” That the house and garden 
will be all the better for “ Jug Hill’s ” outlay I 
do not deny, and I readily admit that the place 
will let more easily than it did when he took 

E ossession should it come into the market when 
e ceases to be the tenant. That, however, is 
not the question. “Jug Hill’s ” query amounts 
to this. Should a man who becomes the tenant 
of a house and garden in a bad state of repair 
and cultivation be allowed to claim compensa¬ 
tion for improvements on quitting, if, in order 
to suit his own convenience, he thoroughly 


overhauled the place, dug up and re¬ 
planted, and so forth? My answer to this 
is that he should not. I contend that 
no owner should be drawn into a heavy outlay 
upon his property under such circumstances, 
without his consent. If the house be unfit 
for habitation, and the occupier has resided in 
it for many years, the case is altogether differ¬ 
ent. I have had some experience in matters of 
this kind, and I never remember a case in which 
both parties were thoroughly satisfied. As 
out-going tenant rarely admits that he has bees 
fairly dealt with, however liberal the landlord 
may be. On the other hand, it is very seldom 
indeed that a landlord can be found who, in 
suoh cases, has not been heard to say that he 
has been called upon to pay for work which he 
Bhould never have executed of his own free wilL 
When such a result as this is to be expected a 
tenant is exceedingly unwise to tamper with 
property which is not his own. If “ Jug Hill ” 
wishes to receive the full benefit of his improve¬ 
ments he should take the house and garden on a 
lease. — Faloonbridge. 

- I believe there was an Act passed last 

session to come into operation the beginning of 
this year, to give compensation to small tenants 
for unexhausted improvements ; but as it h 
notorious that a coach and six can be driven 
through an Act of Parliament, I should advise 
“Jug Hill” before he planted fruit-trees to 
come to an agreement with his landlord, and 
have it down in black and white.—E. H. 


ROSES. 

MARECHALNIEL ROSE. 

I have not read sounder advice on the manage* 
ment and pruning of this Rose at any time than 
that given by “J. G.,> Hants,” in Gardening, 
for January 7th, page 620. Like many other 
cultivators, “ J. G. finds that it cannot be 
depended luxm to thrive satisfactorily in the 
open air, which is my experience, although 1 
reside in a reputedly better climate than he 
does. But climate I do not think has very 
much to do with the behaviour of this Rose, for 
in some few places in Somersetshire it does rery 
well indeed. It appeal's to me that when it is 
grown in the open air, that the aspect of the 
wall on which it is trained has more to do with 
it than anything else. With me it does better 
on an east aspect than on a southern one. At 
the present time I have a plant growing against 
a south wall that has taken seven years to grow 
to a height of 4 feet; vet the plant is perfectly 
healthy. It is in full leaf now, in the middle 
of January, but I see no sign of its ever getting 
any higher. At the same time, for its size, it 
produces a good number of flowers every year. 
The behaviour of this plant puzzles me, because 
I took a, great deal of pains in preparing the 
soil before planting it, having dug a large 
hole and filled it up with good loam and 
manure. Let me quote here, one sentence of 
“ J. G.’s ” excellent remarks. Referring to the 
treatment of plants under glass, he says—“ The 
best plan I find is to give the plant a careful 
pruning at this time of year.” How different 
is this treatment to that followed by many who, 
instead of allowing their plants to rest during 
the dark days of mid-winter, commence to force 
them ; and not a few expect to have them, in 
flower at a time when a practical grower like 
“ J. G.” says it is a good time to prune them. 
I think those who have failed to get the 
Marshal to flower so early when they have 
attempted to do so, should read and digest the 
remarks I have quoted, because they may h« 
sure if a grower for market finds it advantageous 
not to force them into flower so early, that the 
private cultivator is not likely to do better. 

J. C. C. 

3094.— Raising 1 Roses from seed.— If 

you have only a limited number of seeds—sey» 
200—you should fill some 8-inch pots (smaller 
ones require watering so often) full of sandy 
soil and sow 50 seeds in each pot, covering them 
with an inch of the same Kind of compost 
Then place the pots in a cold pit or ^ rame » 
allow them to come on in their own way. _ 
plants will be sure to come up at different times, 
and you will be very fortunate if they do no 
get attacked with mildew, but you need not _ 
anxious about their condition. Place po 
in the open air as soon as any signs of mdde 
Original from 
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appear on the leaves. Keep the roots well 
supplied with water, and be patient; the plants 
will grow out of it early in the autumn. Plants 
raised iq pots should remain in them until the 
following spring, when they may be planted out 
in the open. If you have a large quantity of 
seed you may sow it in the open in drills 1-inch 
deep and the drills 1 foot apart. Plants raised 
in this way require protection during the first 
winter, and if they do not stand too thick in the 
rows they may remain undisturbed until they 
flower.—J. C. C. 


BORDERS OF ROSES PEGGFD DOWN. 

One of the best ways of using Roses is that of 
making fringes of them round masses of flower¬ 
ing shrubs and the like. In such positions, 
Roses should be pegged down, and in that way, 
instead of naked and far from ornamental stems, 
there is the graceful foliage of the Roses spring¬ 
ing directly from the turf. The flowering shoots 
of the current year that spring from the pcggcd- 
down, shoots arc, of course, free, and, when 
laden with flowers, toss about gracefully, the 
growth from Roses on their own roots treated 
thus being vigorous and the foliage ample. In 
all cases the Roses should be trained so near the 
edge that when in full growth they may conceal 
the dug surface and appear to spring from tho 
turf. Such borders need not be mere lines, but 
might be allowed to spread into little bays here 
and there, and they might also be agreeably 
varied with suitable kinds. Such might well 
replace many of the stiffly-planted borders 
round shrubberies made up of any common 
bedding plants that happen to be at hand. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CELERY IN WINTER. 

In many gardens, especially small ones, Celery 
is the only salad plant to be found in winter, 
and, apart from its value in this way, it is 
also most acceptable as a cooked vegetable. No 
labour should therefore l>e spared to make the 
supply of it as plentiful and good as possible; 
but Celery which might be in prime condition 
in August and September will not be of much 
value now, as it becomes soft in the centre and 
not so crisp and firm as when it is approaching 
full size. The best Celery for winter use is that 
which is at the beginning of the present month 
only about three parts grown, and spring Celery 
need not Iks more than half-grown at the same 
time. The winter Celery crop should extend 
from November until March. Its most in¬ 
jurious enemies are damp and frost. Deep 
trenches on ^ach side of the plants will help 
greatly to drain oil' superfluous moisture from 
them, and where there are only one or two rows 
together a good bank of soil put against them 
(as is done in earthing - up) will prevent 
a great deal of rain from reaching the 
plants, as it will fail on the sides and 
run off. A quantity of finely-sifted ashes, 
if placed round the plants at the last 
earthing-up, will prevent them to a great extent 
from decay, as the ashes do not cling to the 
leaves like sticky soil. All earthing up of winter 
Celery should have been completed, and it is 
most important that the soil be prevented from 
falling into the centres of the plants. This is 
injurious "at all times, butj more particularly 



A border of Roses pegged down. 


These are as short-lived as ugly, and have to 
be renewed yearly, whereas fringes of Roses, 
once well planted, would last for years with 
ordinary care. 

3107.—Treatment of unhealthy Stan¬ 
dard Roses. —You should carefully read the 
remarks at page 63*2, in Gardeninu, for 
January 11th, on the treatment of Standard 
Roses. I f you are not able to follow the advice 
there given to give them some manure, you can 
at least remove the soil as there directed, and 
instead of the farm-yard manure give each 
plant 1 pint of bone-meal, distributed over the 
surface of the roots, and return the soil again. 
Your trees are evidently suffering from poverty 
of the soil, and anything you can do to counter 
act that state of things the better growth the 
trees will make, and the larger flowers they 
will produce. Liquid manure from the farm¬ 
yard or stable, or soot-water, applied as soon 
as growth commences, will do good. You ought 
not to have pruned them until the end of 
March.—J. C. C. 

3114.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Rose. — I presume from your inquiry that you 
allude to flower-buds as the kind of buds your 
Rose-tree has made. If that is the case, you 
have done quite right in removing them, and I 
should advise you to continue to do so up to the 
beginning of March. By that time the plant 
ought to be sufficiently recovered from its 
moving to sustain any flowers that may appear. 
You must have kept your house very warm all 
this time to have induced the plant to make 
buds in mid-winter. If you wanted the house 
so warm during the winter you ought not to 
have moved the Rose-tree until the end of 
February.—J. C. C. 


now, as damp earth will cause the interior of 
the plants to quickly decay. If each plant is 
tied up firmly with a piece of matting before 
earthing, and it is afterwards removed, earthing 
up will l>e more easily and safely done than 
when untied. I do not approve of li/ting a large 
quantity of Celery and keeping it stored away 
for use. This plan is convenient if practised 
before a protracted frost sets in, but it does not 
possess any other advantage. The plants should 
be v eil protected in the trenches at such times, 
and this may be done by putting a good baud of 
hay or straw' round each, but it is not safe to 
allow this to remain on when there is no frost, 
as it may cause the plants to perish from damp. 
Timely protection is the secret of successful 
preservation ; there is little or no use in cover¬ 
ing them up after the leaves have been almost 
reduced to a pulp by frost. J. 

Azalea Deutsch Perle. —This is one of 
the best Azaleas for forcing with which I have 
yet met. Its flowers are a beautiful clear white 
semi-double, with petals so finely rounded that 
they make a good substitute for those of 
Gardenias. It is a free-flowering variety, and 
if very gently forced, may be had in bloom 
at Christinas. A well-shaped young plant of 
this Azalea covered with bloom makes a grand 
table plant. After blooming, I kept my plants 
growing on in gentle heat, and during the 
autumn they wore set out-of-doors in a shaded 
position for a couple of months. They wore 
moved under glass again early in October, when 
the most forward of them were placed in a very 
gentle heat, and near the end of the year they 


into bloom early than many of the older varieties. 

In the case of Azaleas, double or semi-double 
flow era are best, as they are more lasting than 
single ones. For decorative purposes, where it is 
desirable to have large heads of bloom on plants 
in as small pots as possible, this variety is very 
useful, and if the drainage is kept perfect ami 
the soil never allowed to get dry, it is surpris¬ 
ing tvhat fine plants of it may be grown in 
6 -inch pots.—H. 

3065.— Growing* Celery for exhibition. 

-Sow the Sandringham White and Sutton s 
Sulham Prize, or Carter’s Incomparable Red, in 
pans, and place in a genial heat. When the 
plants come up, thin them a little to let in the air, 
removing the weakest. When large enough to 
handle, prick off on to a genial hot-bed of leaves, 
Ventilating freely after the first fortnight. Early 
in May prepare the trenches, using plenty of 
rotten manure. Shade for a time, and water 
freely and frequently with liquid manure. 
About the middle of June envelop the bottbm 
of the stalks with clean paper, tying it loosely 
with matting, and work a little soil round it. 

—E. H. 

3008. — Forcing Rhubarb, Seakale, 
and Asparagus. —I beg to inform “Con¬ 
stant Reader” that there is a wide difference 
in the treatment required in forcing the above, 
although the same temperature might do for all 
three vegetables. But, to begin with, Seakale 
must be forced quite in the dark, as the slightest 
gleam of light upon it will give it a green tinge ; 
it must be perfectly blanched white, or it will 
be despised when it comes to table. It may be 
forced in many ways. First, it may lie forced 
in the open ground, where it grows, by covering 
the orow’ns over with tubs or proper Seakale 
pots, with fermenting material around them. 
In any case light must lie excluded. If the 
material placed round the pots or tubs gives 
the plants a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
60 degs., allow' them to remain undisturbed for 
three or four weeks before opening, and then 
a most agreeable sight will meet the eye— i. e ., 
Seakale fit to cut. As soon as this operation 
is performed, cover up again, exclude all light, 
and use your own judgment when to cut 
again. If this plan is not convenient, dig up 
the roots, pack them closely together, crowns 
upwards—it may be done in tubs—w r ith loose 
soil between enough to hold them upright, or 
any spare corner will do, so that light is ex¬ 
cluded. Rhubarb is forced in much the same 
way also, but it is not needful to lie so parti¬ 
cular in excluding light, as a little light and 
air w ill give colour and flavour to the produce. 
Rhubarb roots, if they are lifted now, and arc 
placed in any dark or light, moderately warm 
place, they will grow r ; but a partially dark 
place is preferable. Keep the roots moderately 
supplied with moisture, and thus prevent them 
from drying up. Asparagus requires to be 
forced in the full light. Make up a bed of 
fermenting materials; place a frame upon it, 
and soil the bed over, level or smooth it; then 
place the Asparagus roots close together in the 
frame, cover all in with loose, light soil, and 
water it to settle it w r ell down; and, if good, 
strong roots are used to Btart with, depend 
upon it you will have a good time of cutting.— 
H. B., Fairlight. 

- Rhubarb and Seakale may be forced very well 

without bottom-heat at a temperature of 60 degs. ; 
although Asparagus also maybe forced at the same tem¬ 
perature without extra root-warmth, it will do better with a 
bottom-heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs. The two former should 
be grown in the dark, in a sweet, genial atmosphere, but 
Asparagus must have light and air to give it flavour.— 

3056.—Growing Potatoes in frames. 

—Start the Potato sets now singly in pots, or, 
if that is not convenient, place them, crown up¬ 
wards, in a box, and set the box in the green¬ 
house. As soon as the crown eyes begin to 
shoot, make up the bed with tree leaves and 
manure in equal parts. If tho bed is made 
entirely of manure, it should lie thrown into a 
heap to ferment and be turned and intermixed 
two or three times during ten days or so, till the 
manure has been got into a nice genial condition. 
Then make up the bed 4 feet high at the back 
and 3 feet in the front. When the heat becomes 
steady, which may be known by placing a watch- 
stick in the centre of the bed, place in the soil 
which should be sweet and rich and 10 inches in 
depth. When the warmth of the bed has 

nice 
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white flowers at Christmas should make a note | penetrated the soil, and the whole is in a 
of this variety, which certainly forces easier ' genial state, plant the Potatoes in rows 18 inches 
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apart and 10 inches in the rows. Only one stem 
should )[>e left on each plant. Place a little soil 
round the steins when the plants are 4 inches or 
5 inches above the ground.—E. H. 


CHICORY AND MUSTARD AND CRESS. 
With plenty of these no one need care much 
whether they have many good Lettuces and 
Endive at mid-winter or not, as with Chicory 
and Mustard and Cress, salads of the very 
highest quality may be made, and they can be 
easily grown in quantity, let the weather be 
what it may. Witloof was introduced some 
years ago as an improvement on Chicory, but 
I have not found it to be so. and have, there¬ 
fore, ceased to grow it. Chicory is hardy, 
grows freely, and when forced produce a large 
quantity of delicate leaves. The seed should 
be sown annually in May in rows thinly, and 
the young plants soon produce Salsafy-like 
roots without much attention. These are 
taken up in November, placed almost as close 
as they will stand in 8-inch or 10-inch pots 
with some ordinary soil round them, and they are 
then ready for forcing. I wheel a few barrow 
loads of fermenting material into a dark shed, 

^ a few pots in this, and in a fortnight or 
lore the roots throw up a tall cluster of 
cream-coloured leaves of the finest salad-making 
quality possible. A few potfuls are introduced 
into heat now and then, and in this way there 
is no difficulty in keening up a constant suc¬ 
cession. When wanted for use the crowns are 
cut right through, and if the latter be kept in 
heat after that, they will push out side-growths 
which will come in for use afterwards. Chicory 
may also be forced under a stage in a warm pit, 
and where no other means of Keeping it in the 
dark exist, another pot, of the same size as the 
one it is in, may be turned upside down over 
it. Mustard and Cress, as is well known, are 
easily grown. Some time ago I found a patch in the 
shallow boxes which we use for producing them in 
winter die away here and there prematurely, 
and on making an examination to ascertain 
the cause, I found that some parts of the soil 
were very firm and others were loose, and it 
was in the latter the plants had failed. After 
that I ceased to use old soil of any kind to 
fill the boxes, and substituted leaf-soil, making 
it very firm all over. I sowed the seed on the 
surface, and did not cover it in any way, finally 
placing it in a temperature of 60 degs. Here 
growth was rapid, and in ten days each box 
was an even mass of beautiful green Mustard 
and Cress. In leaf-soil it grows uncommonly 
well—better, indeed, than in anything else we 
have tried—and uniform firmness retains the 
whole in excellent condition. Our winter 
Mustard and Cress boxes are those which we 
use for bedding plants in spring. They are 
3 inches deep, 1 foot wide, and 2 feet 6 inches 
long. By sowing from two to four of these 
weekly, a regular and plentiful supply is kept 
up, and if frost chances to catch Lettuces or 
Endive, they are not much missed. J. M. 


3072. - Scabby Potatoes for seed.—I would not 
advise “ Amateur” to plant scabby Potatoes, but to get a 
good exchange of seed from a heavy ground, and with the 
lime already applied they will be sure to give satisfactory 
results.—R. P. 

3058.—Forcing Seakale.—I should expect more Sea- 
kale is forced nowadays without pots than with. Dig up 
the roots and plant them in a Mushroom-house, 3 inches 
apart, or anywhere else where there is perfect darkness, 
and a close, genial temperature of 00 degs.—E. II. 

- “ Essex Ignoramus ” may force his Sea- 

kale by lifting the roots and then placing them 
close together in pots or boxes tilled in with 
soil. Place other pots or boxes over the tops to 
exclude light. Seakale must be forced in total 
darkness, or, if it is not required in a hurry, 
allow it to remain in the open, grown without 
lifting, and earthing the crowns over with soil 
or ashes to about 8 inches or 9 inches in depth, 
and allow it to remain on until the stems just 
begin to peep through the covering, and then 
remove the soil and cut it as wanted.—H. B., 
Fairliyht. 

Hardy Cabbage Lettuces.— A good 
supply of salading is never more welcome than 
at this season, and, whatever other material 
may be at hand, Lettuces of some kind are 
indispensable. There are many good winter 
Lettuces, but none that give so sure a supply 
as the small hardy sorts of the Cabbage kinds, 
such as the hardy Hammersmith or All the 


Year Round. If these are sown thinly on a 
border with a good steep slope, to ensure 
thorough drainage, in August, a good supply 
of nice little hearts will now' be obtainable. 
Moderately good soil is better than that which 
is over-rich, as a luxuriant growth is against 
hardiness, and if very gross they are sure to 
suffer from frost. In gardens in which there 
are glass pits vacant, it is a good plan to make 
sufe of the most forward by transplanting 
them therein. Those who rely on open-air 
produce must guard against exceptionally 
severe visitations of frost by placing some 
kind of covering over the Lettuce-lied, or at 
least a portion of it. Inverted flower-pots 
serve the double purpose of blanching and 
protecting at the same time ; but for covering I 
nave never found anything to surpass the dead 
tops of Asparagus, or the dry fronds of Bracken, 
secured by means of Pea-sticks laid over them, 
as rough gales soon displace them. Coverings 
of this kind admit air, and thus prevent decay, 
which is encouraged by coverings of a denser 
character.—G. 


MUSHROOM GROWING IN TUBS. 

An idea is still generally prevalent that the 
universally favourite Mushroom is difficult to 
cultivate. This is, however, quite a mistake. 
In any place—back-shed, floor of hothouse, 
cellar, stable, garret—where a temperature of 
50 degs. or 56 degs. can lie maintained, there 
Mushrooms may be grown. The accompanying 
illustration shows how r they can be grown in the 
tops and bottoms of old casks. A barrel is sawn 
crossways into tw r o pieces, each forming a tub. 
Holes are made in tlie bottoms of each, and a 
thin layer of good soil is spread over them in- 
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Mushrooms in a tub. 

side. They are then filled with good, well- 
prepared stable-manure, just like that used in 
ordinary Mushroom beds, the different layers of 
dung in each tub being w T ell pressed down. 
When the tub is half filled, six or Beven good 
pieces of spawn are placed on the surface, and 
the remainder is filled up with manure which is 
well pressed down, the operation being com- 

? leted by giving to the heap the form of a dome. 

'he tubs thus prepared are placed in a perfectly 
dark part of a cellar, and eight or ten days 
afteiwvards the dung is taken off until the spawn 
is visible, in order to see w hether it has com¬ 
menced to vegetate and develop little filaments. 
If the spawn has spread the surface must be 
covered with soil, care being taken to use 
only that which is fresh and properly pre¬ 
pared. In this or any similar way, there 
should be no difficulty iu growing Mushrooms ; 
the boxes or tubs could be filled anywhere, and 
then carried into spare cellars, &c. In this 
manner objections against steaming manure 
might in many cases be got over. There is one 
immense advantage in growing Mnshrooms in 
portable and small pots, boxes, tubs, or cask 
bottoms. When the manure gets cooled down, 
and the crop, consequently, gets checked for 
i lack of warmth, these portable contrivances, 

| with their freight of young Mushrooms may be 
i plunged bodily into warmer media, such as a 
i sweet bed of fermenting dung. Crops can like- 
| wise be safely hastened or retarded by ranges of 
temperature from 65 degs. to 45 degs. Thus, 
they may be brought forth from the cellars, and 
placed in forcing-houses at work or plant-stoves 
in cases of emergency. F. T. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garden in a free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down jot their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pra- 
LisiiRR. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, then cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will areally 
oblige us by advising, so far as their bwwledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondent* who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

3140. — Growing Kidney Beans.— Will Kidney 
Beans do well on the ground of an old Asparagus bed ? 11 
not, will someone kindly toll me what will?—J. B. B. 

3141. — Grafting Peaches and Camellias- Will 
some reader of Gardening kindly tell me how to graft an 
old Peach-tree and an old Camellia with better varieties? 
—W. N. 

3142. — Scilla nutans.— Could some reader kindly 
inform me where or how the abovo plant can be obtained ? 
I believe it grows wild in some places on the south coast. 
-B. C. R. 

3143. — Culture of the Indian Daphne (Daphne 
indica).— I should be much obliged if Mr. T. Baines would 
{rive me particulars as to how to grow this Daphne.—W.G. 
Marshall. 

3144. — Using artificial manures.— Is it advisable 
to use artificial manures for vegetables and flowers, and, 
if so, what kind is the best, and how should It be applied * 
—Graphic. 

3145. — Winter Everlastings (Helichrysums).-Will 
someone kindly tell me when is the best time to sow seeds 
of these plants, and how should they be treated generally ? 
—W. Edwards. 

3140.— Potatoes for heavy land.— What are the 
best kinds of Potatoes to grow on a bit of ground, rather 
heavy, but good ? It bakes hard in dry weather in the 
Bummcr.-J. B. B. 

3117r— Fancy Dahlias.- Will “ J. D. E.,” or any 
reader of Gardening, please say what constitutes a fancy 
Dahlia, and whether or not reflexed petals have anything 
to do with it ?—T. T. 

3148.—Packing Damson-trees for Australia.- 
I wish to send out to my uncle in Australia some Damson- 
trees. Will someone experienced kindly tell me how they 
should be packed ?— Anxious. 

8149.— Management of a Fittonia.— Would some¬ 
one kindly say if it is right for a Fittonia argyroneura to 
shed its leaves ? Also, what is its proper treatment ? It is 
in a heated pit.— Single-handed. 

3150. —Creeper for a conservatory wall-Will 
someone please to tell me of a good, quick-growing 
creeper to cover a conservatory wall in a sunny position, 
and now to manage it ?—Ignoramus. 

3151. — Plants for a jardiniere. — What plant* 
besides Ferns w ould do in a jardiniere at the foot of a 
large mirror between two windows? The plants would 
be in considerable shade.— A Beginner. 

3152. —Licence for hawking garden seeds.- 
Will anyone kindly inform me whether a licence is required 
to hawk garden seeds, or if they would be reckoned under 
the Perishable Goods Act ?— Am'ateur Seedsman. 

3153. — Lime-kiln heating.— Can any reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly give me any information as to how hot¬ 
houses might be heated by means of lime-kikis, and 
whether there is any book on the subject ?—Scot. 

. 3154. -Tuberous Begonias for outdoor bloom¬ 
ing.— Should Begonia tubers intended for outdoor blooiu- 
ing Ik- kept out of the ground until they can be planted 
where they arc to flower; or should they be started in 
pots ?—J. T. C. 

3155.—White-flies on Tomatoes and Cucum¬ 
bers.— I have a house in which I grow Tomatoes ana 
Cucumbers, which are covered with hundreds of whjte- 
flies. Will someone kindly tell me how 1 can get rid o 
| them ’—Monolith. 

3150.— Palms for a drawing-room.—Will sow- 
one please say what Palms of a feathery and elegant 
of growth, and which will do well in small pots, will mn 
best in a large drawing-room in the country- s 4 * 
used.— A Beginner. 

3157. —Sowing flower seeds for a conserva¬ 
tory. —What will be the best, kinds of flower seeds to » 
now to come into bloom quickly in a conservator)) 
which a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. can be ma 
tuined ?— Ignoramus. 

3158. —Mid-season and late white Chrysan¬ 
themums. —Will “ Byfleet,” or some other 
anthemum-grower, kindly give me the names of tnre 

four of the best blooming white Chrysanthemums, t 

that would coine into flower at mid-season and later 
1 have Elaine for the earliest, and should like others 
would bloom os profusely as that.—W. M. Glut as. 
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Two good early Tomatoes.-1 have just made 
my first sowing in 5-inch pots, and placed in a temperature 
of 65 degs. Earliest of All and Iiackw-ood Park Prolific. I 
find these two kinds are in every way desirable ones to 
grow, being very early and easily-grown free-bearing 
varieties.—G. 


3159.— Management of the frill ting, ^.^ 
weed (Nertera depressa).—Will someone oblige D) 
me how to grow this plant? 1 have a young on e , ^ 
was covered with coral berries when I purchased 
it is now to all appearance dying. 1 have it m 8 ‘L >0 i er 
house heated to 60 degs., and have tried it i 
quarters, but cannot succeed with it.—A Begin*'" 8 - 
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3160. — Rotten pasteboard as manure.— Is paste* 
board, when rotten, of any use os manure for the ground, 
and can it by any process be made to rot quicker than by 
simple exposure to the air and weather, the same as dead 
tree leaves ?— R. Wallis. 

3161. — Growing* a Water-Melon.— I have a few 
seeds of this Melon, and would like to grow them. Will 
someone kindly tell me if it requires any apecial treat¬ 
ment ; or would the ordinary treatment our own Melons 
require do for them ?— Oliver. 

3162. — Flowers and vegetables under a north 
wall.— Will someone kindly inform me whether Wall¬ 
flowers will grow under a north wall, and also give me the 
names of any other hardy flowers and green vegetables 
that would flourish in such a position ?— Exham. 

3163. — Growing Mushrooms.—I am a young be¬ 
ginner, and my employer wants me to grow Mushrooms 
out in the open garden. Will someone kindly state how 
and when this can best be done ? Is straw or hay the best 
material to cover up a bed in a shed ?—T. H. S. 

3164. — Growing flowers under fruit-trees.— 
What half-hardy aud hardy flowers oould I grow under 
fruit-trees in a shady spot ? Could I grow Musk for one ? 

I should like something that I could grow from seed sown 
in the spring to flower the same year.—D. W. Elliott. 

8166.— Renovating lawns.— Our lawns have never 
recovered from the hot summer, patches around the edges 
being still bare, and the turf generally poor. Would a 
dressing of sand or soot improve them, and how soon may 
Grass seeds be sown in the worst places?—W inchcombr. 

3166. — Growing Dahlias for sale.— I have a quan¬ 
tity of Dahlia roots, and, as 1 desire to grow young plants 
for sale, I should be glad to know when I should start them, 
and what treatment they would require so as to have good 
plants from cuttings ready to plant out in May or June.— 
Anxious. 

3167. —Creepers on a house surrounded by a 
pavement.— Will someone kindly tell me how best to 
grow creepers on a house surrounded by a pavement, 
what kinds to have, and if anything coukl be grown in 
pots successfully? What sort of soil should be used?— 
Graphic. 

3168. — The Mexican Ivy-plant (Oobma scan- 
dens) in a cold house.—1 have a plant of this in an 
unheated conservatory. Will someone kindly say if I am 
likely to succeed with it in such a position in Sussex ? If 
so, when ought it to be out back, and how should It be 
managed generally ?—Single* hamdrd. 

3160.— Growing plants under Vines.— I have a 
lean-to greenhouse with ten Vines in it. What plafits and 
flowers could 1 grow as well ? Could 1 grow Maiden-hair 
Ferns ? It is heated with hot-water pipes under the front 
staging only, and I cannot get the temperature higher 
than 66 degs. at night.— D. W. Elliott. 

8170.— Transplanting Boses.—I have in my garden 
60 or 70 Roses, which 1 wish to remove now. Would 
someone kindly tell me if it would be the best plan to lift 
them, and root-prune them, and put them in pots In a 
cold frame now, as I am not wanting to plant them out 
again till March ; or must 1 let them remain as they are 
until March ?—T. D. 

3171. — Parsons’ vineries.—I should feel much 
obliged if someone who has practical experience of the 
subject would give a full description of the structures 
called “ Parsons* Vineries,” the best kinds of Vines to be 
planted in them, the time of planting, the time when they 
will come into bearing, and, generally, any practical infor¬ 
mation on the subject ?—H. C. 

3172. — House for late Grapes. —Would someone 
kindly tell me which would be the best position for my 
very late Grape Vines—in a house in which there are 
Peach-trees, and in which the heat can be turned on or 
off at will, or in a house devoted to the Vines alone, and in 
which the heat can at any time be fully turned on, but 
only partially shut off ?—w. N. 

3173. —A late-flowering white Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.—! shall be glad if someone can tell me of a white 
Chrysanthemum that will last in bloom up to the present 
time, os well as Peter the Great andYellow Dragon, parti¬ 
cularly with respect to upright heads and stiff stalks ? The 
various whites I have tried to retard all damp off at the 
neck and look miserable.—C. H. 

8174.—Mushroom-growing in a hothouse.— 
Would some reader of Gardening kindly tell me if I am 
likely to be successful with Mushroom-crowing in a brick 
pit, under the stage of a hothouse, with two rows hot- 
water pipes 9 inches from the top of the bed ? The house 
is kept at 70 degs. of heat. If so, should I water much on 
account of the top heat ?— A Reader. 

3176. — Dwarf Chrysanthemums. — Will some 

E er of these kindly say if cutting down young plants in 
or June will cause them to be dwarf, and will the in- 
ual flowers be as large as on plants not cut down ? 
Also, will they bloom as early ? I should like to know, 
also, the names of, say, 18 Japanese and 18 incurved sorts 
producing the largest flowers.—A. B. C. 

3176.—Growing Ixias in pots.—I have grown 
Ixias two consecutive seasons in pots filled with loamy soil 
and with a mixture of sand, standing in a greenhouse'kept 
at 45 degs. at night. The bulbs were planted in Septem¬ 
ber last, and plunged for a month or six weeks in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre in a cellar. The result is a lot of grassy leaves, 
and nothing more. Can anyone kindly help me?— 

3177.— Large Peas.— I have a well-situated garden 
and a good sou, and am desirous of growing in it three or 
four sorts of the largest and best kinds of Peas I can get, 
as first, second, and main crops, but of kinds that do not 
require sticks of more than alx>ut 4 feet in height. If any¬ 
one will kindly tell me what sorts to grow, so that I may 
attain the above result, they will greatly oblige.— Robin- 
box Crusoe. 

'8178.— Climbing plant for an unheated green¬ 
house.— Will someone kindly recommend me a climbing 
plant for an unheated greenhouse in South Devon, with a 
south aspect? Will the scarlet Tacsonia, or either of the 
Lapagerias do? And can I grow them in pots, as the house 
is small, and I have no border in it in which to plant it out 
and I shall be glad of any hints as to soil and culture ?— 
South Devon. 
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3179. —Abutilons not flowering.—I have a yellow 
Abutilon in a pot in my greenhouse. Just before the buds 
are ready to burst they fall off. What is the probable 
reason ? Another Abutilon I planted out in a border in the 
greenhouse aliout July, it nos made considerable wood 
and foliage, but shows no sign of blooming. What is the 
reason, and what treatment shall I adopt to induce it to 
flower?—W. A. 

3180. — Potatoes for the sea coast.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of the best early sorts of Kidney 
Potatoes for planting near the sea coast ? 8oil very sandy. 

I intend, also, trying as second early kinds the following: 
Reading Hero, White Elephant, Schoolmaster, and Beauty 
of Hebron. I should be glad to know if there are better 
ones for a second early crop than the above named.— 
Youno Amateur. 

3181. —Management of Tea Boses.—will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to manage some good Tea Roses I 
have in a greenhouse? They are shooting out every¬ 
where, but only show one bloom. Should there not be 
several ? 1 purchased them from^a nursery a short time 
ago, and keep them in a temperature of about 46 decs, to 
50 degs. Would a top-dressing of fresh manure be bene¬ 
ficial?—A Beginner. 

8182.—Treatment of a Bose.—I have a w. A. 
Richardson Rose, put in last November, of which the 
branches are bearinning to shrivel at the top. I live in a 
cold district in West Yorkshire, but have planted this Rose 
in a south aspect, protected from the prevailing wind 
(west). Its roots are well mulched. How can I treat it ? 
should I pot it, and remove it to the house ? It is in a clay 
soil.—B eks Riiyddino. 

3183. —Treatment Of a pot-Boee.—I have a Cathe¬ 
rine Mermet Rose in a pot, which I kept in my green¬ 
house, in a temperature of about 60 degs., till it blossomed, 
when I brought it into the house for a fortnight. Sinoe 
its return to the greenhouse the leaves have turned yellow, 
and are falling off. The Rose was re-potted in November 
last. What is the cause of the leaves falling, and ought I 
to pruno it now ?—W. A. 

3184. —A divided parlour Palm.— I had a splendid 
Parlour Palin (Aspidistra lurida) in my drawing-room, 
which my gardener (unknown to me) divided into several 
small pieces and re-potted into several pots in October last. 
As these small pieces are of no gooa now for ejeoorative 
purposes, oould 1 re-pot them again safely, putting the 
several pieces into one pot ? If so, when is the best time 
for so doing?— A Bbouinbr., 

3186.—Management of Ixias in a sitting- 
room.— I planted some Ixias In November in a wooden 
box, and put them in an unused bedroom. They are now 
about 2 inches high, exquisitely green aud healthy look¬ 
ing. May I safely pot them singly now for sitting-room 
decoration ? If so, any advice as to what fixed pot, soil, 
and watering required will be most acceptable to me ; and 
when may I expect flowers ?—Gwinder. 

3186.—Altering a small greenhouse.—I am 
about to alter a small lean-to greenhouse, 16 feet by 
8 feet; it is at present unheated. I intend adding on 
to it 9 feet in length, and dividing it in the middle, using 
one-half as a stove heated by a hot-water boiler ; but I am 
uncertain as to the proper arrangement of the pipes and 
beds, &c., and particularly as to the bottom-heat. Any 
hints will be gladly received.—A Subbcrjhrr for Fivs 
Yearb. 

8187.—Heating a small conservatory by gas. 
—I have a small conservatory, 12 feet by 16 feet, opening 
out of a sitting-room, and, as a stove would be incon¬ 
venient, 1 should like to learn if sufficient heat could be 
maintained in it by means of gas, and whether it has been 
found injurious to the plants ? The gas oould be boxed 
off and provided with a chimney to carry away the fumes. 
Also, how the expense compares with the use of ooke as 
fuel?-A. W. 

3188. —Pigeon and fowl-manure.— I have a nice 
lot of manure from a pigeon-loft and fowl-house. I have 
never used any of it for Onions, but should like to do so 
this year, if suitable, as I am short of stable-manure. It 
is slightly mixed with ashes. Will someone kindly tell me 
if it is suitable to use for transplanted autumn-sown Giant 
Rooca, and for spring-sown Spanish Onions, and the best 
way to make use of it for them, and how and when to 
apply it ?—J. B. B. 

3189. — Growing Mushrooms on Grass.— I have 
a small frame that I had my Cucumbers in last Buuuner, 
and when 1 planted them out I put some Mushroom spawn 
in the manure forming the bed, and with a very good re¬ 
sult, as I find now that the manure is all full of spawn. I 
have a Grass plot, about 70 square feet, and I wish to 
know if 1 could induce Mushrooms to grow on it by spread¬ 
ing the manure in question on its surface, or by burying 
beneath it some portions of it.—R. W. W. 

3190. —Allamanda not flowering.—Will Mr. T. 
Baines kindly tell me the probable cause of my Allamanda 
Hendersoni not flowering? It was dried off in its proper 
season and rested, cut back and re-potted in good loom, 
with a dash of sand added. It grew very well—m fact., two 
shoots were 6 feet long ; t vet there were no signs of a single 
bloom. I have just dried it off again. How should I 
treat It to get it to bloom next August? I may odd 
that an Allamanda nobilis received exactly the same treat¬ 
ment, and it has bloomed splendidly.— Oliver. 

3191. —Pruning old Grape Vines.— I have in a cold 
greenhouse three Vines (Black Hamburghs), two of which 
are old, the main stems being about as thick as a man’s 
wrist. They have been neglected by a former tenant, and, 
although liberally treated as to manure and soil, produce 
small fruit, but the bunches are numerous. The method 
of pruning adopted seems to have been that of spurring in 
os main shoots of the old wood extend up the rafters to the 
rear wall of the house (a lean-to), and on these main shoots 
there are irregular clusters of spurs springing out some at 
long and others at short intervals. I should like to adopt 
the long-rod system of pruning, if possible, as being a more 
manageable one for an amateur. Wdl someone kindly advise 
whether it would be well to do that, outting all the wood 
over one year old down to the stook ; or would it be better 
to go on with the spurring-in method, and try to reoover 
lost ground and get the Vines into shape again for con¬ 
tinuing that system ? I should, of course, expect to go 
without fruit for a season as a result of adopting the long- 
rod method.—P. B. H. 


3192 . — Treatment of a Cyclamen.—I have a 
Cyclamen which I bought at a nursery. It has flowered 
well, and has many buds to open yet. The leaves have 
the appearance of being parched. On the backs of the 
leaves are a number of a yellowish kind of insect. These 
insects have black spots on their backs. There is also a 
kind of white fluff on the leaves. This morning, when I 
looked at the leaves, some of them were covered with 
a shiny, moist substance, as if a lot of flies had been at 
them. The plant is in my sitting-room. What treatment 
must I give the plant ?— Moal. 

3193. —Carnations in pots attacked by wire- 
worm.—will “ J. D. E.” please tell me the cause of my 
.young Carnations being attacked by small, cream-coloured 
maggots—wtreworra, I suppose—about J-inch long ? They 
eat their way into and along the centre of the main shoots. 
The plants are potted in good sandy loam, and are kept 
about 18 inches from roof of greenhouse, where frost is 
Just kept out by means of a lauip. Out of a mixed collec¬ 
tion, such as Fanny, James Taylor, Ac., six are Rend- 
oombe White, which are all affected. Of the remainder, 
although standing together, only one has fallen a victim. 
—Frank Whitehead. 

3194. — Amaryllis Vesta.— Received without leaves, 
and potted autumn, 1886; kept dry until it started by 
itself In a greenhouse, then watered. Made about six leaves 
a foot or so long and two small ones; the latter have 
stayed on until now. As they did not seem inclined to 
drop off, I gave a little water once or twice in the autumn 
and winter. Wintered in a house at 60 degs. Should it 
be re-potted now, or when? It is a large bulb. And 
would it be likely to do well in a box of Cocoa-nut-flbre, 
over the pipes, but not far from the gloss, in a house with 
tuberous Begonias, kept through the spring at about 
60 degs. by mght?—W. 8. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they he able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8196. —Winter treatment of the Peruvian 
Nasturtium (TropoBolum tuberosum). — Would you 
please to tell me the proper treatment of this bulbous- 
rooted Tropeolum in winter ? Mine has done very well 
out-of-doors, and now has a large oluster of bulbs above 
ground. Is it sufficient to protect these where they are 
from frost, or should they be taken up ? I have covered 
them with turf-mould.—E. C. A. G. 

[Jn mild and favourable districts the tubers qf this 
plant will pass solely through the winter protected in the 
manner described ; but, as if is not generally a perfectly 
hardy one, the tubers should be lifted in the autumn, and 
be stored, in a similar manner to Dahlias , in a dry place 
through the winter, and planted again in spring.) 

3196.— Repotting* a Camellia.— May I ask you what 
would be the best tune to repot a Camellia, as I nave on* 
wboee roots have got into a bad state; and must I allow a 
green Moss to grow that appears on the surface of the soil ? 
—Odoxtoolobbum. 

[The beginning qf March will be a good time to repot the 
unhealthy Camellia in a mixture qf good, turfy loam and 
peat, with some sharp silver sand added ; the pot should 
be well drained. After the plant is potted it should be 
placed in a comfortably warm house, and should be 
encouraged to grout freely by the aid qf frequent syring¬ 
ing/ ; shade should be given on all bright days; any Mossy 
growth that appears on the surface qf the soil should be 
immediately removed.) 

8197. — Boee in a cold greenhouse.— I have a sm&ll 
lean-to greenhouse, and in one corner (unpaved) I took out 
the soil, and put in its place some fresh soil, mixed with 
manure, in September; the second week in November I 
planted a William Allan Richardson Rose, and then put 
some more manure round the stem of it; since then it has 
seemed to have no life in it, and the leaves are all falling off. 

I have no fire in the house since putting the Rose in, but 
have had nothing but Chrysanthemums in the house. Will 
you kindly tell me if the plant is all right, or what 1 must 
do to it ?—A Constant Reader. 

[As the Rose in question is planted in an unheated 
greenhouse, it is naturally now at rest, and by no means 
attempt to excite it into growth ; on the contrary, give as 
much ventilation and keep the house as cool as possible. 
The soil around the roots must not be allowed to become 
dry, and then with patience all will, no doubt, be well 
with the Rose in due course.) 

3198. — Treatment of old Fuchsias.— What shall 
I do with a number of old Fuchsias which have grown 
up very tall, with a lot of wood and very little foliage ? 
They are very straggling, and not at all well grown.— 
Ignoramus. 

[Give just sufficient water to the roots qf these plants now 
to prevent the shoots shrivelling, and then in the month of 
March cut them back into shape , and water them 
thoroughly, and stand them in a warm and moist atmos¬ 
phere ; as soon as the young growth, which wiU then 
speedily make its appearance, has become about an inch 
in length shake the roots out of the old soil, and repot them 
into a good compost of turfy loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
and keep them growing quickly on in a genial, moist 
temperature, increasing the ventilation as the season 
advances. When the pots are well filled with roots they 
may be shifted into the ones in which they are to flowed.) 

3199. -Striking cuttings of Coronilla glauca. 
—What is the proper time to strike cuttings of this plant ? 
—A Beginner. 

[CoroniUas strike readily from cuttings taken off about 
April from plants that have started in an intermediate 
temperature. Put them, several together , in 6-inch or 
6-inch pots in sand, and afterwards put them in a good 
warmth, with shade and a moist and confined atmosphere. 
Here they should root in about six weeks.] 

3200 . —Training Plum-trees.— Can Plum-trees be 
trained in the upright form, similar to the Pear-tree illus¬ 
trated in Gardening, Deo. 31st, p. 394 ? Is the old fan 
shape better ?— Graphic. 

[Plum-trees can be trained in the upright form alluded 
to ; but, all things considered, the old fan-shaped tree is , 
no doubt, the best to adopt for fAcm.J 
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3201.— Management of Orchids.— Beingdesirous of 
growing' a few Orchids, I have lately bought Oattleya 
triamrs and C. mossi®, and also Mosdevallia Harry an a, 
which I ani keeping in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
with very little water at the roots. 1 should be very glad 
of advice on this point, and also any further hints on their 
culture.—E. D. 

[The temperature of 60 (legs, is quite hot enough for 
your Cattleyas, and, if they are neither growing nor push¬ 
ing up flower-spikes, you are acting wisely by keeping 
them dry. As soon as they begin to push their growths, 
encourage them by giving a little water , which should be 
increased in guanftly as the shoots increase. Your treat¬ 
ment of Mosdevallia Uarr\iana- is wrong; it should never 
be allowed to get dry, and should be kept as cool as 
possible.— M. B.] 

, 3202. —Shifting: Perns.— Please inform me the lies 1 
time to shift Perns in a greenhouse from old boxes to new 
ones, such as Onoclea sensibilis, Adiantum pedatum, and 
various kinds of Pteris. Also, in shiftingLygoaium scandens 
that is climbing up a wire arrangement, should I cut the 
fronds, that are still quite green and fresh, off near the 
soil so as to have new fronds when in its new position ?— 
SOUTIISBA. 

[The Ferns you name, such as Onoclea sensibilis and 
Adiantum pedatum , are quite hardy, and now is the very 
best time to shift them, because there is less danger of 
injury to the young fronds; but care should be exercised 
in the operation, and injury to the roots avoided, as this 
will oftentimes cause the fronds to come deformed. If 
your Lygodium scandens fronds are fresh and green, let 
them remain. They grow to an indefinite length, and as 
I suppose it is for the beautiful greenery of its fronds you 
grow it, why want to out them off before they show signs of 
decay?— J. J.] 

8203. —Anemones and Ranunculus. — in the 
beginning of November I planted a large pot full of dry 
roots of Anemones; they came up well, and are now 
8 inches or 4 inches high, and close together; they are 
drawn, and look very tender. What shall I do with them ? 
They arc in the greenhouse, with average temperature of 
GO degs. I have also a box of French Ranunculus in the 
same house; the plants are just up. Will it be right to 
keep them where they are ?—M. Hartley. 

[it could not well have been possible to have adopted a 
worse method of treatment for the bulbs in question. 
They should have been planted out iti a well-made border 
in the autumn, or have been stored away in a cool, dry 
place, aiui planted out in March. The best thing to do 
now will be to remove both the Anemones and Jlanunculus 
to a cold frame, just excluding frost, and keeping them 
gently growing on, and about the middle qf April separate 
and plant them out singly .] 

8204. — Chrysanthemum cuttings.—I have Just- 
Inserted in pots and boxes a number of Chrysanthemum 
cuttings; they are at present in a cool greenhouse, 
sheltered by mats from the light. Will that position do 
for them to strike in, and how soon can I take them up 
and pot them singly ? At present they look very drooping. 

I have not given them any water since inserting them.— 
Ignoramus. 

[The best place to strike Chrysanthemum cuttings in is a 
close, cold frame, from which frost is excluded ; however, 
there is no reason why they should not strike in the cool 
greenhouse, provided they are kept moderately moist, and 
a* close as possible ; the soil in which the cuttings are 
inserted should at once have a soaking of t cater from a 
fine-rosed watering-pot, and-the mats should also be 
removed to admit light. When the cuttings are seen to be 
growing freely they i dll be in a fit state to pot off singly.] 

3205.— Pegging down Roses.— I have a bed, 40feet 
long, filled with dwarf H.P. Roses, and have been advised 
that they would do well pegged down. Would you kindly 
tell me how and when it would be best done ? They were 
planted last October, and are looking well.—E ssex. 

[Roses of the classnamed do remarkably well whenpegged 
down, if they are planted in good soil in the first place. 
Now is a good time to peg the snoots down, using for that 
purpose hooked pieces df faggot wood The shoots may be 
shortened back a little first, especially the weak ones; then 
bettd them down to within a few inches of thegroutul, and 
secure them in their places by the previously-mentioned 
wooden pegs. Distribute the shoots at equal distances, so 
as to, as much as possible, cover the whole of the ground.] 

3200.— Pruning pyramid fruit-trees— Please In¬ 
form me the best method of pruning pyramid Apple, 
Pear, and Plum trees, and when the same should l>c done. 
—Novice. 

[The best time to prune pyramid fruit-trees of the kinds 
natned is in the summer by judicimis pinching and regu¬ 
lating the soft young growth. If this is properly attended 
to, then scarcely anything remains to be cut out with the 
knife in the. winter. If, lunpcver, the trees have not been 
so treated, now is the best time to prune and regulate the 
branches qf the trees in question.] 

3207. —Diseased Cucumbers.— Can you please to 
tell me the probable cause why the Cucumbers in a hothouse, 
in which good crops of fruit have lieen produced for years, 
should this season fail ? The leaves of the plants wither, 
and there is scarcely any fruit.—M. 

[If the management has been the same this season as in 
other past and satisfactory times, then the only inference 
to draw is that the Cucumbers in question arc subject to a 
visitation of the peculiar cankerous or fungoid disease to 
which they are sometimes subject, and the only plan of 
dealing with this is to clear plants, soil, and fermenting- 
bed, if any, entirely out, thoroughly cleanse the house, 
make up a fresh bed, and plant other Cucumber-plants 
from a healthy stock raised in another locality, if pos¬ 
sible.] 

3208. — Cutting down a Black Hamburgh 
Vine. —W T ould you kindly tell me if I have done right in 
cutting down a Black Hamburgh Vine to within a foot of 
the soil, as it made no growth lost year and looked dead, 
and how' should I treat it? It is planted in an unheated 
house.—W. Q. 

[From the description given there cannot be much doubt 
that the Vine in question is dead, and even if by chance 
there is a little life left in it, it would be far better to dig 
it up, and re-make the border now with good material, 
and plant a healthy young oane qf the same variety in 
March.] 
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8209.— Unsatisfactory Hyacinths. — Can you 
kindly tell me the probable reason why the flowers of my 
Roman Hyacinths ao not rise above the leaves ? They are in 
a greenhouse kept at about 55 degs. of heat, standing about 
8 feet from the glass, and the flowers open in among the 
leaves, and are no good for either cutting or using as pot- 
plants. I should like to know as soon as possible In order 
to get my ordinary Dutch Hyacinths right, if possible.— 
C. H. B. 

[The most frequent cause of Hyacinths qf all kinds ex¬ 
panding their flowers down in the sockets u that they are 
put into heat before the tops are sufficiently advanced; 
or that they are allowed to become dry at the roots, and 
then flooded with water. A uniform, moist condition of 
the roots is essential to the well being of Hyacinths. And, 
again, sotnetimes the evil complained qf arises from the 
fact of the bulbs being badly ripened by the grower. Keep 
the Dutch Hyacinths covered over until they have made 
about i inches of growth and the flower-spike is distinctly 
visible.] 

3210.— Sizes of garden frames.—Will you kindly 
tell me the best two sizes of frames to get, the one to grow 
Cucumbers in, and the other to start small seeds, &o., in? 
Will it be best to have one large and the other small, or 
both of the same size ?—T. Woolgrovb. 

[Have a single-light frame, say, about 5 feet by 3 feet, 
for raising the seeds. At., in, and another two or three- 
light one of dimensions suitable, to the space at command 
and the amount of money available for %ts purchase.] 
8211.— Unhealthy Parlour Palm (Aspidistra).— 
My grand thirty-leaved Parlour Palm for the first time in 
many years seems drooping somewhat. It stands in a 
very large pot in a well-lit hall. Should it be re-potted ? 
If so, when and with what mould ? Or would a little lop- 
dressing be beneficial ? If so, of what should this consist ? 
—R. H. L. 

[/t would be well to supply the roots qf the plant in ques¬ 
tion with fresh soil, as they are now evidently in exhausted 
material. About the middle of next month would be a 
good time to do so, if a comfortably warm and rather close, 
greenhouse is available to place it in aftc.-wards. Turn 
the plant out qf its pot, and remove as much as possible of 
the old soil from amongst the roots, and re-pot it into a 
good compost qf turf loam, peat, and sand, using a clean 
and well-drained pot of a sufficiently large size. Fre¬ 
quently syringe the foliage after it hoe been re-potted, and 
encourage it to grow freely, gradually inuring it again to 
a full exposure to the air. when the new soil is well filled 
with roots a little weak liguid-manure-water occasionally 
will be qf great benefit to it.] 


3212.— Unhealthy Myrtles.— Please tell me what 
is the matter with my Myrtle-leaves. I enclose some, and 
last year, after flowering, a plant I had went gradually 
worse till it died, and I fear these are going the same way. 
They are in a conservatory, Just kept from frost, and, as 
far as I know, are treated with care. No one does anv-‘ 
thing with the plants but myself. 1 have also a small- 
leaved Myrtle doing badly, with scale and a dirty appear¬ 
ance. These are the only plants doing badly.— Sale. 

[The Myrtle-leaves sent had evidently suffered much 
from a very bad attaek of red spider, probably owing to 
the intense heat and drought of last summer. Myrtles 
should never be allowed to become dry at the root tn hot 
weather. Frequent and forcible syringing a with clean 
water are very beneficial. The one that has scale on 
should be dipped frequently in a solution qf sqft soap and 
Tobacco-water, and, if the soil in which it is growing is 
poor, about the end of February repot it into some good, 
loamy soil, removing first a good portion qf the old mate¬ 
rial.] 

8213.— Cucumbers and Tomatoes for market. 
—Will you kindly advise me os to the best Cucumber for 
market purposes, also the best Tomato? Is Kirkless Hall 
Cucumber better than Rollisson’s Telegraph ?—Shknlet. 

[The Cucumbers named are both good on>s ; but of the 
two, we should say, if you can get Rollisson's Telegraph 
true, then by all means grow it. Two good sorts qf Toma¬ 
toes for market would be a good strain of the old Large 
Red and 1 Jot ha way’s Excelsior.] 

3214. —Stoneless berries in Grapes.— Will you 
kindly tell me how it was that I hod so many stoneless 
berries in my Buckland Sweetwater Grapes last year, and 
if it was likely to be for want of manure ?—Needful. 

[St one less berries in Grapes qf any kind show that the 
fertilisation of the blossoms was imperfect. When Grapes 
j are in flower it is a good plan to resort to artificial ftr- 
1 tilisation in dull, cold -weather by passing a camel's-tuiir 
, brush over the bunches two or three times at intervals of a 
few hours. A sharp blow with the hands on the rods will 
also set the pollen free and cause the berries to set well. 

! Some first-class Grape-growers use the syringe for the 
j same purpose with good effect when their Grapes are in 
\ bloom. If the Vine in question lacked nourishment at the 
mots, that would, qf course, induce it to produce feeble 
blossoms that might set badly.] 

3215. — Seeding Brussels Sprouts and 
Cottager’s Kale.— Kindly inform me if, when saving 
seed of Brussels Sprouts or Cottager’s Kale, it is best to do 
bo from the tops only, or from tne side sprouts, or from 
both, to secure a good strain ?—Sperma, Dorking. 

[It is immaterial whether the side sprouts or the tops be 
selected in this case; but it is very important that the 
stocks of both vegetables should be well sorted or “ rooued ” 
before allowing them to run to seed, carefully selecting 
only the very best types qf each kind, and they should be 
grown in different localities to avoid crossing, as all the 
members qf the Cabbage family i clten seeding will mix 
freely the one with the other.] 

3210.— Manure-water for Vines. — Will you 
kindly tell me which is the best material to use to make 
manure-water for Vines ? I was thinking of using guano. 
—Needful. 


[Guano, used in moderation, if qf good quality, makes 
an excellent material to mix with water for Vines; but in 
some soils its effects are too heating and forcing , and by 
no means lasting ; therefore, all things considered, a clear 
solution of cow or sheep-manure is as good as anything 
that can be got. There are also now several good kinds qf 
artificial manures which can be applied with great ad¬ 
vantage to Vines and other things, either in solution or as 
a top-dressing.] 


3217. — Planting hardy Ferns.—What is the best 
time of year to transplant common hardy Ferns from woods 
to a garden ?— Loidib. 

[The best time qf the year to transplant hardy Ferns is 
during March and April.] 

3218. — Treatment of an Arum Lily— Will you 
kindly tell me how I ought to treat my plant during this 
coming season ? It has never borne flower yet; but seeing 
os if it is getting strong enough to do so this year. Ought 
I to give it any manure ?— Moal. 

[The best treatment for the plant in question will be to 
plant it out in the open air at the end of May. The soil 
should be deep and rich, and abundance qf water should 
be given to the roots in dry weather. By the autumn if 
should have become a good, strong plant, almost certain to 
flower. When danger from frost is apprehended it should 
be potted up into a good-sized pot in good soil, and be placed 
in a comfortably warm grceiihousc. ] 

3219. — Border for planting Vines. — I intend 
planting three Vines in a border outside my greenhouse, 
lacing south-west. The border is 13 feet long. How wide 
should it be, and how deep? Which would be the three 
best kinds to grow to ripen in succession ? No forcing, 
only heat enough to keep out frost in winter. When is 
the best time to plant 7 —Vixb. 

[The Vine-border should be made about 6 feet wide at 
first, and afterwards added to as the Vines develop and 
need more support. The depth, including drainagt, 
should be about 3 feet. Three good kinds to plant Jor the 
purpose in view would be Foster's Seedling (white), Black 
Hamburgh, and Alicante Plant in the month of March , 
just when the buds are on the move.] 

3220. — Azalea losing Its leaves.— About a month 
ago all the leaves of my Azalea came off, and still it 
Bhows no sign of shooting forth. What is the reason, 
and what treatment should I adopt ? It is in a greenhouse 
temperature of 60 degs.—W. A. 

[The Azalea had probably been allowed to get very drv 
at the root, or its leaves were infested with red svider and, 
thrips; either cause would account for the loss of its 
leaves, and the temperature of the greenhouse is consider¬ 
ably too high for an Azalea in the depth of winter. The 
only thing to do now is to keep the soil around the roots of 
the plants moderately moist, and the top as cool as pos¬ 
sible, and wait for its natural season of growth tn the 
spring, when it should be encouraged to grow along freely.] 

3221. — Propagating Christmas Roses.— Will you 
kindly inform me the best time and method of propagating 
Christmas Hoses ? I have two plants growing out-of-doors, 
and wish to increase my stock.—O. F. E. 

[Propagation of these plants is effected by division of the 
roots, or from seeds ; as soon as these are thoroughly ripe 
they should be sotm in pans under glass. When the seed 
lings are large enough to handle prick them out thickly 
into a shady border in light, rich soil. Propagating by 
division of the roots is best done in the month of July, 
and tlie divided plants should be set out in a bed of good, 
light soil.] 

8222.— Management of a Bouvardia.—i have a 
Bouvardia; its flowers are something like those of the 
Stephanotiu, only not quite so large, and they smell very 
sweet. Will you kindly tell me, if possible, its name? It 
has done flowering for about three months, and the leaves 
are now dropping off. What should I do with it now, and 
when can I take some puttings of it, and what must the 
general treatment be ?- D. W. Elliott. 

[It is impossible to name a flower accurately from a 
written description only ; but, as the Bouvardia in ques¬ 
tion produces large flowers, it is probably B. Lmgijlura or 
B. Humboldti corymbiflora. With regard to its present 
treatment, you cannot do better than refer to the note on 
Bouvardia* r in last week's Gardening, January lUh, 
p. 636. For advice, as to its general treatment , note the 
many remarks that are made from time to time in the 
column of the paper just referred to.] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that w 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that , as toe have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, thsir 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after tltey are re¬ 
ceived. 

Joseph Sims. —Glazier’s diamond: Apply to a painter 

and glazier.- A. B .—Inefficient heating apparatus: Take 

out the small coil, and put in a 30-inoh saddle boiler.- 

D. W. Elliott .—The volume of Gardening is completed at 
the end of February, and its price is fls. 6d. The Chrys¬ 
anthemum, by F. W. Bur biage. post free, 3s. 9d., the 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, liOndon, 
W.C.- Mrs. Feilden .—“ Villa Gardening,” by E. Hob¬ 
day, Macmillan and Co., London.- A Reader.— White 

Chrysanthemums: Elaine, Princess Teck, White Venus. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers and, if possible, fruit , or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are. sent. 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists' flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

„** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Emily.— Russell’s Winter-flower¬ 
ing Cactus (Epiphyllum Russelliana).- J. P. P.—l, kan¬ 

garoo Thom (Acacia armata); 2, Probably 7 Acacia pube*- 
cens, but no flowers were sent; 3, A species of Begonia; 4, 

A species of Aloe.- W. J. Cooper. —African Hemp(Sp*r* 

mannia africana).- Hemdeem.—1 , A Yew-, but specimen 

too small to identify which one ; 2, strawberry-tree (Arbu- 
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tus Unedo).-— R. Moore.— Anderson’s Speedwell (Vero¬ 
nica Andersoni).- Constance A. Rocks. —Probably a 

Hibiscus, but the specimen was insufficient.- X. A". — 

Dendrobium formosum giganteum.- C. S.— Cryptomeria 

nana.- E. F. L. —Flower, Spring Star-flower (Triteleia 

uniflora); Fern, Welsh Polypody (Polypodium cambricum). 

- M. H. if.—Cannot name from leaf only.- J. F. R. — 

1, Asplenium flaccidum ; 2, Microlepia Nov® Zealandi® ; 3, 
A species of Davallia, but the frond sent is too immature 
to determine which. 

Naming 1 fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the samekind 
greatly assist in its Identification. Local varieties should 
'be named by local growers , and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names of fruits.— S. W. K.— Apples : 1, small fruits, 
Adam’s Pcarmain ; 2, large fruits, Carlisle Codlin. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

3223. — Diseased fowls.— My fowls, which are of the 
Dorking breed, have been attacked with a disease which 
has been for some months epidemic in the village. The 
symptoms are violent diarrhena, with a rapid loss of all flesh 
on the breast. The combs of the cocks become a dull red, 
almost blackish at the tips. The appetite does not seem to 
fail. The disease kills in about tw o days the younger birds ; 
but the older ones seem to remain in about the same state, 
moping and sleepy. About twenty of my birds were taken 
ill the first day the disease appeared, and about half died. 
I administered strong doses of pepper, and in extreme 
cases a few drops of brandy. The fowls have a large, lofty 
house, kept clean. They have the run of a farmyard and 
fields, and a plentiful supply of good water. Would 
“ Doulting,” or any of the readers of Gardrjuno, kindly give 
a diagnosis of the disease, and the proper remedies to give ? 
—Rixowold. 

3224. — Unhealthy rabbits.— Would “ Doulting,” or 
anyone well acquainted with the disease of Bunny, kindly 
tell me what is the matter with my rabbits ? On the 9th 
November last one of mine kindled, and the young thrived 
well till about two weeks old, when the mother liecame 
ill and refused to feed them, and all died, whilst sho 
eventually recovered, and is alive now. On October 31st 
another doe that occupied the adjoining hutch kindled, 
and brought up a fine family of seven, which are all alive 
now, so it could not, I fancy, have been milk fever. A 
buck, however, whose hutch was a*>ove these two, was 
attacked a week after the second doe kindled, and died in 
a fortnight, and now I have a doe ill, who has already 
lost two out of a litter of five, which died at about the 
same age as the former ones, the mother being taken ill 
two weeks after she kindled. The symptoms are drowsi¬ 
ness, loss of appetite, extreme prostration, and loss of 
flesh, just nibbling occasionally at the food given. This 
last one, I fear, may not recover, though I have removed 
her from the young, which appear to be doing well. With 
the exception of the first, tul the rabbits were removed 
from the rabbit-shed and placed in a warm stable os soon 
as they were taken ill. The reason the first was allowed to 
remain was, I thought the cause of death may have been 
owing to litter being the doe’s first. I have another doe, not 
in kindle, that looks ailing, asBhe has been off her feed for 
the last four or five days. The room which my rabbits occupy 
is a loft, facing south, with two windows and a couple of 
doors, and the place is a large one, with a lath and plaster 
ceiling. Their food is, at 8 a.m., Oats and Cabbage leaves, 
and at 4 p.m., Barley-meal and bran, mixed and made 
into balls, more leaves, if any, or sliced Carrots or Swedes, 
and at 7 p.m. each rabbit gets a good allowance of hay. 
The hutches are large, lofty, and airy, with drawers like a 
bird-cage, and floors sloping to the side, where there is a 
small drawer for drainage. They are cleaned out daily.— 
J. S. 

REPLIES. 

3051.— Unhealthy Houdan fowl.— “ Garthland ” 
should hold the legs of his hen for some time daily in 
warm water, and after drying them, rub them well with 
neat brandy or whiskey, and wrap them in a flannel 
l>andage. Give the hen half«a-teaspoonful of Epsom salts, 
keep her in a dry, warm place, and feed on soft warm food, 
in which a pinch of bi-carbonate of soda should be mixed 
twice daily. The bird is, I think, suffering from rheu¬ 
matism . — ‘DOULTI NO. 


2403.— Hemlock poison for rabbits. 
— In Gardening for Dec. 31, .page 604, 
“ Leicester ” writes of Hemlock as a suitable 
food for rabbits.- Surely wild Cartot or wild 
Parsnip is meant ? These grow in nearly every 
Grass-field and hedgerow, and are eaten by tame 
rabbits, and also are called Hemlock. I knew 
them by that name only in Nottinghamshire, 
near the river Trent, 30 years ago ; and one fine 
summer’s day, heariug the name given to a plant 
somewhat similar in appearance, I gave Bunny 
a bit of it, procuring my own grief and Bunny’s 
death at the same time. Hemlock is, happily, 
more rare than wild Carrot; the stalk is smooth, 
and slightly tiger-spotted, the foliage is more 
finely crimped than the wild Carrot; the whole 
plant gives off a most offensive odour ; a small 
piece of leaf squeezed between the fingers is 
enough to give nausea ; a smaller piece placed 
on one’s tongue will be followed by energetic 
efforts and expressions of impatience, and 
miracles of meanness will rush into the mind. 
I do not remember having seen it in dry situa¬ 
tions or upon poor soil; have seen the stalk 1 
inch or more in diameter- at base, and 8 feet 
high ; should consider it a most dangerous in¬ 
truder in a meadow intend^ for hay. Igdo not 
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remember having seen a flower on this enemy of 
the animal kingdom. It was known to the 
ancient Greeks as an enemy of the human race. 
—C. Walk den. 

3050.— Plymouth Rock fowls.— It is 
not, so far as my experience goes, usual for 
Plymouth Rock Fowls to be savage. They may 
not be so gentle as Cochins, still, it is very rare, 
I should say, for birds of this breed, under 
ordinary circumstances, to behave ns “ A. P.’s ” 
fowls do. I am inclined to think his birds must 
either be related to the Game or Malay breeds, 
or have been trained to show fight whenever 
their attendant approaches them. I am doubt¬ 
ful whether the hens are really pure. The 
Plymouth Rock comb should bo single and 
straight; the hen’s comb ought certainly not to 
lop over on either side. For this reason I 
should prefer to buy eggs for sitting, unless some 
poultry-keeper, who knows the markings of this 
breed, assures “ A. P.” that the fowls are pure. 
Even then there is something to be said against 
breeding from birds which snow a quarrelsome 
disposition. The middle of next month (Feb¬ 
ruary) will be early enough to sit your first 
batch of eggs. Pullets which are hatched too 
early do not lay so well during their first winter 
as those which arc brought out in March or 
April. —Doulting. 

3092.—Qualities of the La Fleche 
fowl- —It is unnecessary to describe the quali¬ 
ties of the La Fl&che fowl, for this breed, in 
more than one particular, will not meet the 
requirements of “Allman.” In the first place, 
the birds are very subject to attacks of roup in 
our English climate ; next, although the eggs 
are numerous enough in summer they are scarce 
in winter, and they lack the brown tinge. For 
plenty of coloured 6ggs in winter “ Allman ” 
should select the Brahma or Cochin. —Doult¬ 
ing. 

3091.— Unhealthy cock. —The disease 
from which the cock is suffering is known as 
“ bumblefoot,” and usually attacks Dorkings. 
It is sometimes produced by rough or sharp 
stones, or arises from 4he concussion in alight¬ 
ing from lofty perches. To cure, the swelling 
should be pared with a sharp knife, and after¬ 
wards touched daily with a drop of strong, active 
acid, the bird being kept on a soft bed and not 
allowed to perch. In some cases the disease 
proves to be incurable. —Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

3225. — Breeding mule birds.— Would someone 
kindly inform me whether, in breeding mule birds, the 
canary or the goldfinch should be the cock bird ?— Igno¬ 
ramus. 

3226. — An ailing dove.— Can any reader of Gaupkn- 
ixo kindly tell me what probably is the matter with my 
hen dove ? She seems as if she had cramp, for she sits at 
the bottom of the cage and flaps her wings, as if she were 
in pain. I was told to rub her wings with salad oil; but 
that has not done her any good. After she has been let 
out of the cage for a fly she seems better.—M. D. T. 


Catalogues received.— List of Prize Medal Seeds. 
Dobie and Mason, 66, Peansgatc, and 22, Oak-street, Man¬ 
chester.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds. James Dickson 
and Sons, 32, Hanover-street, Edinburgh.— Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. Thomas Laxton, Seed Grower and Im¬ 
porter, Bedford.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Association, Limited, Creek-road, 
Deptford, London, S.E.— Fbncer and Vegetable Seeds. 
R. H. Poynter, Castle-green, Taunton. — Illustrated 
Annual Guide. John Green, Norfolk Nurseries, Dereham. 
—Garden Seeds and Horticultural Jmjdemcnts. Little 
and Ballantyne, Royal Seed and Nursery Establishment, 
Carlisle.—.Seed Guide.. Kent and Brydon, Darlington.— 
Year Hook of Seeds William Baylor Hart land, 24, 
Patrick-street, Cork. 


HORSE (French) WANTED. — Well-rooted 

'L plants, state lowest cosh price per thousand, free, to 
T. WINWOOD, Wdlisford, Wellington, So merset. _ 

P ALMS.—A few hundreds, well-grown, strong 

and healthy.—Seaforthia elegans, Latania borhonicA ana 
Phoenix reclinsta, 13 inches high, 4s. per dor.; 30s. per 100. 
Package and carriage free. 

Latania borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Phoenix rcclinata, 
and Corypha australis, 20 inches to 24 inches high. Is. 6d. each; 
16a. per dor. 

Seaforthia elegans, Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata, 
Euterpe edulis, and Arcca lntcseene, 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
high, 3s. to 5s. each. 

Pine feathery foliaged Seaforthia elegans, 4 feet high, 15s. 
per pair.—G ARD ENER, Holly Lodge, Stnmford-hill. London. 

P ANSIES, seedling plants from choice varie¬ 
ties, 50 for Is. 3d.. free. Cornflowers, azure blue, 50 plants, 
Is. 3d., free.—T. WAITE. Hayes. Middlesex. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 24 good cuttings of 

the best leading varieties, in 12 different sorts, correctly 
named. Is. 3d., free —T. WAIT E. Haye s, Middlesex. 

n.OOSEBERRIES.—“ Lancashire Lad,” one of 

'L the largest and best red. 30 cuttings. Is. 3d., free; Btriko 
now open ground.—T. WAITE, Hayes, Middlesex. 


COOLING & SONS’ 

ROSES & FRUIT 
TREES 

For Spring Planting. 

One of the finest and most complete Collections in the 
country. Send for Descriptive Priced Catalogue, whioh 
will be forwarded gratis and post free. 

GEO. COOLING &. SONS, 

THE NURSERIES, BATH. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—Splendidplump Bull*. 
-Li 6, 2s. ; 12, 3s. 6d. Special large Bulbs, 3, 2s. Mammoth 
Exhibition Bulbs, Is. fid. each. All carriage paid. Packed in 
fibre. Finest condition, and at half usual prices.—Imported 
direct by W . H. HUDSON, Tottenham, London. _ 

Y ACINTHS. —Clearance bargain.—Finest 

bulbs, all colours, 12. Is. 3d., 50, 4s. 3d. ; worth treble. 
Choice mixed Tulips, 50, Is. 6d. i double white Tnllps, 50, Is.fid. 
Crocus, all colours, 100, 9d. Narcissus, Pheasant-eye, 50. Is. 
Polyanthus, mixed, 12, Is., 50,3s. 6d.; all finest quality. Special 
reduced List grati s.—W. H. HUDSON, Tottenham._ 

H LADIOLUS.—Colvillei, red, 25, Is. ; Colvilki 

vT alba, white. 12, la.; dazzling scarlot brenchleyensis. lame 
bulhs, 12. Is. AU carriage paid. Send for List.—W. H. HUD¬ 
SON, West Green-road, Tottenham. 

KENT: The Garden of England. 

SUPERB 

FRUIT TREES. 

The Largest Stock In Britain. 

LIBERAL TERMS FOR CARRIAGE AND DISCOUNT. 
DISTANCE NO OBJECT. 

The New Illustrated Descriptive Fruit Tree Catalogue 
(copyright) posted for six stamps (gratis to buyers). 

GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., 

MAIDSTONE. 

_ Establi shed 1796._ 


T ILY OF VALLEY ROOTS, English-grown, 
-LI 2a., 100: 16«., 1,000, free, cosh with order.—JEFFREYS, 
Tamerton, Plym o uth. __ ___ 

NTICOTIaNA AFFINTS, sweet-scenteiTj Bon- 

Lv vardia-like white flower, strong plants fob early bloom, 
2 for Is. fid.; 4 for 3s. fid , free.—T. CASBON. Peterboro’. 

T OBELI A CARDIN ALLS, Queen Victoria, 

LI scarlet. Gladioli-like flowers, 3, 2s.; 6, 3s. 9cL, free.—T. 
CASBON, Midfield Nursery, Peterboro.’_ 

VATALLFLOWERS.—Imported double, mixed 

» » colours, 12, Is. fid. ; 25, 2s. fid.: 50, 4s. 6d., free. Wall- 
flowers, Wood-red, Harbinger, and dwarf golden, 25, Is. 6<L ; 
50, 2 s. ; 100, 3e., free.—T. CASBON, Midfield, Peterboro 1 . 
T50XES.—Light woocTTioxes for plants and 

LI flowers, kc. Propagating Trays for sowing seed, kc. 
Samples free, 6 stamps.—T. CASBON, Box Maker, Peterboro. 

T/urite and fi'fc Convinced i i •—1 have» 

" " Rose with perfectly green flowers; I have a Robc tinted 
strongly with blue ; I have a Rose whose flowers are over 24 
inches tn circumference, and perfectly double: I will send 
these 3 Roses free for 5s. All Btrong plants to flower next year. 
-H. A. WIFFEN, Belchamp, Clare, Suffol k._ 

OH nnn ROSES.—Five First Prizes, Grand 

OVJjLMJU Yorkshire Gala, ’87. Three First Prizes, 
LcedH Hort. Socy., ’87, and several other places. H. M. has 
gained more first prizes for Roses at the Grand Yorks. Gala 
during the last 20 years than any other Ann. Fine H.P. Roses, 
on Brier or Manetti, 5s. per doz., 35e. per 100. H.P. Roses on 
own roots, 4s. tier doz. Strong and well-rooted Tea-scented 
Roses, strong, IQs. per dozen. Tea-scented Roses, climbing. G 
for 5s. All package and car. free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lots of Testimonials. New Catalogue of Roses, Greenhouse 
Plants, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, Ac., &c., free on 
application.—H. MAY, Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorks._ 

p HR Y S ANTHEM UMS7— Cuttings from a 

^ choice collection. Is. per dozen, free for cash.—ANTHONY 
MILNER k SON, Kelvin Grove Nuraury, Eccleshill, near 
Bradford.___ 

T REES and SHRUBS, suitable for r J I’owns and 

Smoky Districts. Catalogue free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 

Worcester._ _ 

T* REES and SHRUBS for the Sca-coast. 
L Catalogue free on application.—RICHARD SMITH k 
CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

•TREES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 

L Underwood. Intending planters should send for Cata¬ 
logue, free on application.—RICHARD SMITH k OO., 
Nurseryme n and Seed Merchants, Worcester . _ 

OPRCTMEN CQNTFERS, Trees for Avenues, 
10 Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. Catalogue 
free on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Nurserymen 
an d See d Merc hants, Worcester. _ 

n.LADiOLtJS, the very best in cultivation, as 

'L well as the best leading varieties. Descriptive List free 
on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., Seed Merchants 
and Nurser ymen, Worceste r.__ 

"DOSES. —12 fine plants, prize-winning sorts, 

Lli none better. 6s. 6d.; six. 3s. 6d., carriage paid, sample 
plant, 9d., free.—GEORGE TYDD, Rose Grower, Hurwards- 
ley, Chester. 

AFRICAN GRASSES FOR VASES.^150 

Heads new graceful Grosses, 5 tall Ornamental Reeds, 
50 Everlasting Flowers, 1 bunch Heath, 3 clusters of Berries, 
and 3 Cones: all African. The whole, carriage paid, 3s. 9d.— 
MARTIN CLARE iqQ.,57, New Brood-street, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE SEED CATALOGUE 

OF 

HOOPER & C0„ Limited, 

Amateurs, Gardeners, Stewards, and all interested in 
Gardening are Invited to peruse this Catalogue before placing 
their orders. Although a book of nearly 100 Pages, nothing 
is charged for it, but twopence in stamps should be sent for 
the postage. 


HOOPER & CO., Limited, 

COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. 

Branches: MAIDA VALE. TWICKENHAM, PARIS, 
and NEW YORK. 


NORFOLK NURSERIES A; SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 
Estab. 1808. ] DEREHAM. [Estab. 1808. 

JOHN GREEN’S 
ANNUAL GUIDE FOR 1888. 

Now Ready, free for ltd., which deduct from fret order. 

It contains 6U payee of closely printed matter, icith 
Illustrations, Descriptions, and Prices of all the. very 
best Seeds for Kitchen and Floorer Garden, together 
iPith choice Selections of Rooted Cuttings of all the Iwst 
Novelties of the year. Be sure and send for it at once. 
The following free for Cash with Order: 


Calceolarias for the 

S rcenhouse, 2s. doz.; a few 
oz. larger to spare at3s.doz. 
Dahlias (pot roots).— 

6 varieties Cactus Dahlias, 

2s. 6d.; 6 varieties show 
Dahlias, 2s. 6d. : 6 varieties 
Pompones, 2s. 6d. ; 6 varie¬ 
ties singles, 2». Very best 
only. For own selection see 
Catalogue. 

Rockets (double white) 
highly fragrant, old favour¬ 
ites, 6d. each, 4s. dozen- 
Clumps from open ground- 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Chry¬ 
santhemums, Begonias, he. 
Thousands now ready. See 
Catalogue. 

Primula florlbunda 

—another fascinating little 
gem, always in bloom. Is. 
each, 3 for 2s. 6d. Seed, 

2s. 6d. per pkt. 

Primula verticil- 
lata (Abyssinian Prim¬ 
rose), highly fragrant, 6d. 
each. Seed, Is. per pkt. 

Strawberry plants. 




Pico- 


>ncy (White 
: Old ~ • 


Caraatioi 
tees, 

Glory . 

Clove), Is. each : Old Crim¬ 
son Glove (true), 6d. each ; 
Purple Clove, la, each; 
Blush • Clove, Is. each ; 
Coquette (striped Clove), Is. 
each; Pride of Penhurst 
(best yellow), Is. 6d. each. 
Redbraes (best Picotee), fid. 
each: Mrs. Sinkins (pure 
white), fid. each Flmbriata 
major, fid. each ; Pheasant's 
Eye, 4d. each ; Old White 
Clove Pink. Is. per doz. 
One each of the above, post 
free, for 6«. fid. 

Primula oboonlca. 

—Still increasing in favour 
w this perpetual-flowering 
little Gem. 9d. each. 3 for 
Is. 6d. Seed, Is. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per pkt. 

Primroses, double 

white, 6d. each. Double 
lilac, 6d. each. Double yel¬ 
low, 9d. each. 

_ --British On 

5s. 100: James Voitch, 4s. 100; President, 

Laxton a New Captain, 8s. 100, Is. do/.. 

JOHN GREEN, 

NORFOLK NURSERIES* SEED ESTABLISHMENT 
DEREHAM. 


l^ueen (true), 
4s. 100; 


GLADIOLI. 

AT the late GRAND JUBILEE EXHIBITION 

IT J&Jli . M ™ cheBte L my Collection of 168 Spikes was 
awarded First.Prize, and at the Autumn Fruit and Flower 
ln the Cr >"tol Palace lost September, my Stand of 
144 Spikes was. as usual, placed first. The Bulbs are very fine 
this season. Named varieties range from 2s. fid. per dozen 
upwards, and are aent carriage paid.—Apply for Catalogue to 


ALEXR. E. 


Apply for Catalogue to 

OAMPBELL, Florist, 

GOUBOOK, N.B. 


WANTED 20,000 

Persona interested in Gardening to read 

C. FIDLER’S 
Annual Catalogue of 

GARDEN SEEDSi 

Containing greater advantages than anything ever * 

• „ . _ T . . before offered to the public. 

GRATIS AND POST FREE. NOW READY. 


ROYAL BERK8HIRE 8EED STORES, 
_ READING. 


TJARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best sorts 

ir ®y ch M J elIo T De ?«range, La Vierge, &c., Is. fid. dozen. 

QHOICE CUT FLOWERS. — Euphorbias, 

O C , D ? ubl ° f’/imulaa, Bouvanliaa, &c.. with Fem, Is. 6d. and 
2 r. 6d. box.—CRANE * CLARKE, March, Cam lie. 

PJHEAP, TO CLEAR.—Primulas, Cinerarias, 

. - , herbaceous Calceolarias, first-class strains, strong plants 

ocSA ILgS.fr J °' 28 frec IJRAKE * 

TNDIAN LILIES.—L. neilgheriense, L. Poly-. 

PhyHurn, L. Wallichianum. In excellent order, fine flowerl 
L'lowai^ fu :7 4? u j ntiti n - to 6uit purchasers. The usua 


JL> - V 1 _ ora . ^mcomsnire. 

r*A,OP BULBS, double and single, 100 

h gfe 


carriage paid.—ROBE! 

Digitized by 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

TATE have pleasure in. offering genuine Seeds of 

last Reason's growth of the most popular varieties of 
Flowers and Vegetables in Penny Packets, as under—Custo¬ 
mers selection, 100 varieties, 7s. 6d.; 50 varieties, 4s.: 25 
varieties, 2s. ; 12 varieties, Is. 2d., post free. Lists for selec¬ 
tion, with sample packet, on receipt of penny stamp. Illus- 
Catalogue sent post free.-IRAAC 
BRI7NNING k CO., Reed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
tireftt Yarmouth. 


The Penny Packet Seed Co, 

PEG to inform their Customers that their 
CATALOGUER for 1888 have now been posted. Any¬ 
one not having received a copy as usual, is requested to com- 
municate with them, and another will at once be forwarded. 
Ibis splendid Catalogue will be sent gratis to anyone apply¬ 
ing for same. 

BIDDLES & CO., 

47a and 48, Forest Road, LOUGHBOROUGH. 
Brulining Sc Co’s Complete Collection of 

,7/e» Choice Vegetable Seeds (7/6) 


CONTAINING 
Peas, for succession, 4 pints 
Beana (Broad). 1 pint 
Beans (Kidney). J pint 
Beana(Scarlet Runners), J pint 
Beet, i ounce 
Borecole, k ounce 
Broccoli. 2 packets 
Brussels Sprouts, | ounce 
Cabbage, f ounco 
Cauliflower, 1 packet 
Celery, 1 packet 
Carrot, 1 ounco 
Cress, 2 ounces 
Cucumber, 1 packet 


Herbs, 3 pockets 
Leek, 4 ounce 
Lettuce. 2 packets 
Mustard, 1 ounce 
Onion, 2 ounces 
Parsley, 1 ounce 
Parsnip, 1 ounce 
Radish, 2 ounces 
Savoy, 4 ounce 
Spinach, 1 ounco 
Tomato, 1 packet 
Turnip, 2 ounces _ 
Vegetable Marrow, 
packet 


SPECIALLY CHEAP CUSS. 

> oz. 

by 6 for. . 

::8:K 

.. 7§ „ 9« 


134 

12 

12 

13 

14 
12 
18 
16 

15 


8 

.. 9« „ 

13- 

9 

9 6 ,, 

13/- 

10 

.. 10/6 „ 

14/- 

11 

» u- .. 

1&- 

10 

.. 12 - „ 

18/- 

12 

n 12- „ 

18- 

8 

„ 12- „ 

1&- 

9 

.. n- .. 

18- 


15 <*• 

r 300 sqra. 8 f by 6 for 95 
220 

170 „ 9’ 

150 „ 10 „ 8' „ 96 

| 150 „ 12 „ 6 „ 9< 

A case Best Brand, 21 oz., 
foreign, containing 3® 
- s .. — feet super of any of the 
1 SV-Vn 12.- „ 18 following sizes, for 32s.- 

& J 2 ' 22 b >' 12 - 24 b ? 12 - 30 by 12, 36 by 12. 48 by 12, 24 by 14 

S S It: 3 $ % n g It: l S ft 30 by * M 

Special line.—100 sqrs. 21 oz„ 10 by 8, for 8s. 6d. 

All beautiful English Glass, packed at home in new born. 

which is much better than foreign Glass packed abroad. 

_ , Packing-cases included on rail at Leeds. 

Putty, Id. per lb.; Paint, 4d. per lb.; White Lead, 3d per Ik 

HENRY WAINWRICHT, WHOLE8ALE GLASS 

8 L 10. A LFRED STREET, BOAR^KaJS; Wfe 

GENUINE CARDEN REQUISITES 

Aa supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

■REST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE Is. 3d 

" per ; 10 for 10s.: 20 for 18s.; 30 for 25s.; hacks in 
CLUDED Two ton truck. 28s., free on rail. Best bri 
por 8ack: 5 for 22 r. 6d. BcPtbbS 
; i 48, 5 for c °arw Bedford*. 

; Silver Rond, Is. bd. per bushol; per ton, 2o«. Pure Lea/ 
Mould, yellow fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, 3s. per sack 
PotUng Composts, 5« per sack. Freeh Rphagmiui Moh, 
a G ro,J , al * Ronea, Guano, &c. New ARCH 

ANGEL MATS, 18s. doz.; PETERSBURG MATS, 12s. and 

PP ft n ffla ^ StickB, ,v ftn< L I ^ bel8 8PB01ALITI 
TC®ACCO PAPER, 8d. per lb., 28 lb. for 18s. FINEST 
TOBACCO CIX )TH, 8<1. per lb., 2$ lb. for 18«. Price List sent 

Rmithwn k 1 ca v ?°Q- K *change Warehouse, 

Bouthwark-street, London, 8.E. (ne£r liondon-bridge). 


We guarantee the above to coi^ist of the finest varieties 
and seeds of beet quality, and will forward, securely packed 
and carriage free, to any address in the United Kingdom, on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 7s. 6d.-I8AAC BRUNNING * CO., 
Reed Merchants, Great Yarmouth. 


“BRUCE FINDLAY” PEA. 

The sweetest and most prolific. See Testimonials in 

KELWAY AND SON’S MANUAL 

FOR 1888. 

LANQPQRT, SOM E R S E T. 


T ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, double and 

12 0, !" .H; : ,h°00->- Daffodil Bulbs, 140, Is. 3d. ; 
1,000,7s. 6tL Bluebell Bulbs, 160, la. 6d.; 1,000, 7a., carriage paid. 
—JAMES HARRISON, Fellside, Kendal. 

8 UIP E R10 R BE CON IA8EED. 

"pRESH SEED of my unsurpassed strain, all 

carefully saved from very large tlowera of brilliant and 
varied colours. Finest mixed single. Is. and 2s. per pkt. Single 
pure white, erect fid., or extra hybrids. Is. 4d. and 2s 
Double, produ-- _ 

2s. 6d., and 5s. 
in^ power unequalled 


'ouble, produce 80 per cent, grand double flowers, 1 r. 6<C 
All liberal pkts., i*ost free for cash. Germinat- 


unequaUed. 

-A-v£°i; PE TUNIA GRANDIFLORA (single), from largo 
blotched flowers, 7d. and Is pkt. 


B. C. 



AS used by Nurserymen for raising seeds, 

* .. 8t,r * k ’ n K cuttings, forcing bulbs, and everything requirin? 
bottom-heat. Illustrated Price Lists and Tcstimonialii by port, 
two stamps.—n instanley-road, Clapbam Junction, London. 

MANN & CO.’S 
UNIVERSAL” FERTILISER 

Produces magnificent Plants, Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetable* 
.. n - EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS 
It is by far the best and most perfect plant food with which 
I am acquainted." 

Unequalled by any we have previously used." 

The best artificial manure 1 have ever tested." 

„ Bupcnor to anything I have yet tried." 

•• i> be be8 ^ ^ cr ^' b8er I have yet used." 

Far superior to farm-yard manure." 

I can testify to its great superiority ovei 


RAVENSCROFT. 139 . Bropkle y-road, R.E._ 

AZALEA MOLLIS, 4s. 6d. doz. ; Copper 

-tx Beech, three. Is. 3d. ; Tulip-tree, four. Is. 3d. ; Chlmon- 
anthus two, Is. 3d.; Cydonia, two. Is. 3d.; Hydrangea i»anicu- 
lata, four, 1 b. 4<1.; Virginian Creeper, four. Is. 2d.; do . varie- 
gata, three, la. 3d. ; double Deutzia, four, Is. 4d. ; Golden 
Elder, three. Is. 3d.; CleinatiB montana and Flanunula, three. 
Is. 4*1., .5s. per do/. ; Honeysuckler, four, Is. 4d. ; Jasminum 
revolutuin and ofilcinale, two, la. 3d. Strong, carriage free for ' 
with order -HENRY & CO.. Amersharn, Bucks. 

Iflf) ORNAMENTAL AND FLOWERING 

SHRUBS and CONIFERS, height 1 to 3 ft., strong, 
price 9s.; half, 5s. 3d., carriage paid for rash with order; to 
include Lauruatinus, Ciipresaus, Thuja, Berberis, Pimis, 

C ryptomeria , &c., —HENRY * CO. , Ainerslniui. Buck.^. 

Price Is. Free by Poet, la. 2d. 

NEW WORK ON ROSES. 

ROSE GROWING, 

By DUNCAN GILMOUR, Jun., F.R.H.S., 

SHEFFIELD. 

FROM TIIK AUTHOR, OR OF 

_ W M. CATE, Bou v erle Stree t, E.C. 

EPPS’S Selected PEAT. 


, - —--- over ordinary liquid- 

manure and soot-water, both in fruit and foliage " 

' The best I over used. Its effect on Poneh-tre**, Vines, To¬ 
matoes, aud Cucumbers was simply marvellous. 

A teaspoonful makes a gallon of rich liquid manure. Frw 
from smell. Send for Circulars with Testimonials. 

In Tins, Is., Post Free. 

, In Ba * 8 ' on rail. Howden. 

P^/VERRAL ) 7 lb. 14 lb. 281b. 561b. lewt 

FERTILISER f 1- 19 33 6 3 12 

Crushed Bones, best qual. 1 - 1 6 2 6 4 6 8 - 

Fiah Guano, „ f> ] . ]g 2 6 4 6 8 

Reduction for large quantitiea. Terms, Cash with onto 

RICHARD MANN & CO., 

HOWDEN. E. YORKS. 


HEATING APPARATUSj 
THE. • ECLIPSE 


HCATING LNGINEFR 

STOURBRIDGE 

Cheap est 

EXPANSION JOINTS 

PIPES, COI'-S 
VALVES, BOILERS 
IILUSTRMID USTSFRLt 


ORCHID PEAT 8PECIAL 
PEAT FOR AZALEAS 


HEATH PEAT, FERN Do 
RHODODENDRON PEAT 

And tor general purposes. Loam, Rand, l^af-mould. Sphag- 
num, Cocoa-nut Fibi^, Charcoal, and Nursery Stock, at the 
gandrics Depfit and Nurseries, 
RIN(tWOO I), HANTS. For Price List, apjily i;i*l*s ,v 1 '<) 


PEATforORCHIDS, 

AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS 
aud other Choice Plants. 

The Best in the World. 

A AND ^' a » 23, Leadenhall-street, 

*. DON.E.C.. continue to receive the highest of Tcti- 

n^um Orchid Crowcrr stating the 

ORCHID PLAT supplied by A. J. Si Co. ia by tar the* beat 

they have ever used Samples can be seen at above address 
or forwarded on application, free of charge 

E“S?« haVe N ° Authoris ' <i «P~- 



TjOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (best 

V - / Ip. per sack, 30 socks, 20s.; Trucks (about 2| to* 1 *} f, 5 
on rail, 20s. Peat (good brown). 20s. per ton in trucks: ix»*y 
JP° r ton 5 Tobacco Paper and Cloth. 56*. per cwt-J 
MLARS ^ CO , 3. Bury-court, London, E.C. ■—— 

■yiRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, 

- „ . tbe , re / l ore cheapest. 112 lb., 17s : 561b.. 10s. 64 ; 
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Asparagus bunching for 

market.667 

Banking up a fire .. 670 

Bees.670 

Begonias, tuberous .. 659 

Birds .671 

Broccoli, self-protecting 667 
Carnations hi frames .. 659 
Carnations, perpetual- 
flowering .. 663 

Cauliflowers, pricking off 660 
Cauliflowers, early .. SIS 
Chrysanthemums .. 660 
Chrysanthemum cuttings 661 
Creeper for a conserva¬ 
tory wall.663 

Crimson flag (Schisostylls 
eoocinea), treatment of 

the .665 

Cucumber-house.. .. 660 

Currants (Ribes) flower¬ 
ing. ..660 

Deutdas, culture of .. 664 


I Duck-weed (Nftrtera df* 
press*), management of 
the fruiting 

Fern, an easily grown 
stove, Brazilian Blech- 
num (Blechnum brasil- 

iensej . 

Ferns. Bird’s-ncst 
Floral wreaths for the 

hair . 

Flowers and vegetables 
under a north wall 
Flower bed, edging tiles 

for a . 

Flowers, early Bpring .. 
Flowers in the Isle of 

Scilly . 

Flowers, some early 

spring. 

Fruit bushes, forking 

amongst. 

Fruit garden 
Fruit-trees, potted 


ijstid 


663 


661 


665 


.. 663 


Fruit-trees, growing flow¬ 
ers under .. .. 664 

Fuchsia, the .. 662 

Crape V ines, pruning old 666 
Greenhouse .. .. 659 

Greenhouses, gas and .. 663 
Greenhouses, oil-stoves 
for heating 
Greenhouse, stocking 
Hot-bed, management 

I of a .670 

664 Hot-bed, the .. ..662 

Household.670 

664 ! Japanese Meadow-sweet 
664 , (Bpinea japonic*) .. 665 

j Kidney Beans, growing 667 
664 : LauruHtinua hedges 
1 Lawn, sanding a,. 

664 Leeks, early 

Maiden-hair Ferns,green- 

666 fly on .era 

660 Manures, using artificial 664 
660 I Melons .660 


664 

664 

666 


EX. 

Moles, catching .. .. 664 t Poultry and rabbits 

Moles, keeping down .. 664 I Primroses, choice hardy 
Moss, clearing a lawn of 664 | Questions and answers 
Mushroom growing in a i Raspberries in odd cor* 

hothouse. 667 ners . 

Mushrooms on Grass, Rose-covered porches .. 

growing. 667 Rose notes. 

New Zealand Flax, varie- Researches 

gated(Phormiumtenax Roses, transplanting .. 

variegutum) .. 669 Rose, treatment of a 

Onion-bed, manuring the 660 Roses, two good town .. 
Orchids, amateurs’ .. 661 Roses, unsatisfactory .. 
Outdoor garden .. .. 656 Roses, weeping 

Peas, early. 666 BeedB for a tennis-lawn.. 

Petunias. 659 Shrubs for a London sub- 

Petunias, double .. 659 urb, flowering 

Petunias, potting au- Solanums, berry-bearing 

tumn-struck .. .. 659 Solanums from seed 

Pines . 660 Strawberries 

Plants for a jardiuidre.. 665 Strawberries, forcing .. 
Potatoes for heavy land 667 Tea Roses, management 

Potato growing .. .. 666 of. 

Tot-Rose, treatment of a 656 Tomatoes, potting off .. 


670 j Tomatoes and Cucum- 
659 1 here, white-flies on .. 667 
668 ’ Tomato and Vegetable 
; Marrow growing .. 667 

665 Tomatoes in flower .. 660 

658 | Tomatoes in pots and 

659 the open air .. 666 

657 I Town garden, work in the 660 

Tuberous Begonias for 

outdoor bloomiug ,. 664 

Vegetable garden .. 660 

Vegetable garden, ma¬ 
nure for a .. 667 

Verbenas, beds of seed¬ 
ling . m 

Vinery .660 

Vines, lifting the roots of 666 
Week s work, the coming 63B 
Wild Ferns and flowers, a 
plea for our .. 663 

Wood Lily (Trillium) .. 663 
Yellow Jessamine under 
glass .662 


668 ! 


ROSES. 

ROSE ARCHES. 

The mod# of decorating our gardens with arches 
of Roses carried over paths seems of late years 
to have gone very much out of fashion, although 
Roses so grown may be made to constitute a 
very attractive feature. It has been urged that 
Rose arches are always ineffective or incon¬ 
venient, and generally both; but if so the 
reason is probably to be found in a want# of 
skill in the cultivator or constructor; or both. 
For there is no design that is safe from being 
made to appear ridiculous through its attempted 
execution in ill-chosen materials; a house built 
of bricks and stucco from designs intended to 
be carried out in stone would not be more gro¬ 
tesque than the gaunt iron arch one sometimes 
sees with a stunted Rose-bush growing half-way 
up each of its pillars. Such an arrangement 
certainly is ineffective, but then it is not a 
Rose arch. Where there has been a want of 
success in making Rose arches ornamental, the 
failure may usually be attributed to one of two 
causes—either an attempt to furnish them with 
Roses entirely unfitted for the purpose, or 
the employment of too many varieties. The 
number of available sorts is not large, and per¬ 
haps a dozen names would exhaust the list of 
first-rate kinds ; but the employment of these or 
any twelve different Roses upon some half-a- 
dozen arcties would effectually preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of anything like a fine display. On the 
other hand, what could be more striking than 
such a series of arches, each arch densely 
wreathed with the Evergreen F61icit4 Perpetu- 
elle, probably the best of all varieties for the 
purpose, with its rampant growth, its dark- 
green persistent foliage, and in its myriad pure 
white flowers, each one a perfect rosette. If 
numerous varieties are employed, the result is 
seldom satisfactory from a decorative point of 
view, because the different sorts will not flower 
at the same time ; but this difficulty is obviated 
by using only one variety at a time, whereby 
the striking effect obtainable by having a 
number of arches of Roses simultaneously 
sheeted with bloom is ensured. In case of 
the employment of several varieties on a series 
of arches, each arch, at any rate, should be 
covered with one Rose, and not have two 
different kinds planted beside its two pillars, 
so that at the flowering time each arch, at least, 
may be complete, rather than have one half 
blossoming while the other half is green or bare. 
Even if they can be induced to bloom at the 
same time, unless they are of the same class and 
habit, the effect of two different Roses mixed up 
together is generally somewhat incongruous ana 
unnleasing. In the 

Selection of varieties the qualities to 
look for, in addition to the obvious essentials of 
rampant growth and profusion of bloom, are 
hardiness, pliability, persistence, of foliage 
—which foliage should oe handsome, but only 
of moderate size, as the very large-leaved 
Roses, when grown on arches, get their I 
leaves so lacerated 1 
Digitized 




look untidy—and comparative freedom from 
the more disfiguring of Rose pests, such 
as mildew, &c. In addition to F£licit4 
Perp4tuelle, which is unsurpassed as an arch 
Rose ; there may also be mentioned as fulfilling 
the above conditions the Ayrshire splendens, 
whose white flowers, less regular in outline than 
those of the last-named, are relieved by a slight 
pink edge. These two varieties" are the pick of 
their respective classes; but if a pink variety in 
the same section be desired, there is no fault to 
be found with the Hybrid Laure Davoust, whose 
charming pink flowers are produced in immense 
clusters, except that in the north it is not quite 
hardy enough to avoid some disfigurement in a 
severe winter, unless it be somewhat protected 
with Bracken, or such covering. In the southern 
counties, however, both this and the climbing 
Aim6e Vibert, or Aim6e Vibert scandens, as it 
is sometimes pedantically called, make good arch 
Roses, and the two are sufficiently near in cha¬ 
racter to make a good pair, the one pink and the 
other white, where several sorts are desired. But 
when it comes to the Noisettes, there are two 
varieties of which use should be made whenever 
possible, for, if not perfectly hardy, they are wfell 
worth the slight protection of Fern, which 
renders them so. Tne first of these is R6ve d’Or, 
an exceedingly vigorous Rose, and the hardiest of 
its class—a Rose which could not be considered 
otherwise than a highly ornamental plant, even 
if it never flowered, for its young shoots are 
brilliant red, and the handsome foliage is rarely 
without some bright tint; but its character does 
not belie* its name, and the wealth of golden and 
tawny blossoms displayed constitutes truly 
enough a vision of gold, and not a fleeting 
vision like an every-day dream either, for 
the flowering only ends when the frosts 
begin. The second variety is the now 
well-known and deservedly popular William 
Allen Richardson, a delightful Noisette, 
whose value is enhanced by the fact that 
the bright orange colour of its flowers is unique 
among Roses, while the plant is almost ever¬ 
green and thoroughly autumnal. It is. not so 
rampant as RSve d’Or, but quite sturdily vigor¬ 
ous enough for all practical purposes, and very 
nearly, if not quite, as hardy as the latter. 

Red Roses that are available for training 
over arches are few and far between, but the 
Hybrid Tea Reine Marie Henriette is a first- 
rate variety for the purpose, and, growing with 
immense vigour, produces its bright, clear-red 
flowers in abundance throughout the season. 
But a lack of good, hardy, red climbing Roses 
is no reason for ignoring good, hardy 
climbers that are ready to hand, even 
though they be not bright-coloured ; and there 
are two single Roses which are both better worth 
growing to cover arches than all the Hybrid 
Ferpetuals bo often recommended put to- 

f ether. One is Rosa Brunonis, often called the 
[imalayan Brier, which makes incredibly long 
shoots, enough to furnish an arch in a single sea¬ 
son, and of which the pretty bluish-green foliage 
is almost hidden at the flowering time by the 
mass of snowy single blossoms ; the other, last, 
but not least in value at any rate, is Rosa poly- 
antha, a Japanese sub-species of R. mult I flora, 
and one of the most attractive Roses in cultiva¬ 
tion. It has all the recommendations enume¬ 
rated above ; it grows with the utmost luxuri¬ 


ance, and regularly becomes smothered with 
blossom. Jean Sisley, of Lyons, declares his 
belief that it is the hardiest Rose in existence; 
it may be easily trained in any direction ; the 
foliage hangs on late, and though composed or 
many leaflets, the leaflet is not large, and the 
plant appears almost exempt from mildew; 
moreover, it will grow in any soil or situation, it 
roots as a cutting with the greatest readiness, ahd 
its white flowers, though individually small, are 
produced in such immense trusses as to be highly 
decorative, while their delicious fragrance scents 
the air for yards ronnd a large plant in blossom. 
[Under these circumstances, the only wonder is 
[that this plant is not abundant in all gardens 
where Roses are appreciated ; but the fact pro¬ 
bably is that too many gardeners still consider 
single flowers a reproach to a Rose, which no 
other merits can compensate. There are 
many other Roses which are often included 
in lists of kinds said to be desirable aS 
arch Roses, such as the Boursaults, which, 
however, cannot conscientiously be reoom- 
mended on account of their dreary colouring. 
Again, the charming Rose which goes under 
the name of Fortunes Yellow is too tender to 
be grown in this country anywhere but against 
a wall, a position which it thoroughly deserves, 
and the same may be said of the Banksias. 
None of the Mosses are of real value for the 
purpose ; Lanei is the only one of sufficient 
vigour, and that is too stiff and rigid to be orna¬ 
mental. One or two Hybrid Chinas, such as 
Blairi No. 2, may be employed, but all the 
Hybrid Perpetuals practically involve an out¬ 
lay of time and trouole, by no means repaid by 
the effect produced ; while the few Gallicas, 
&c., that might possibly be available are such 
victims to mildew as to be hardly ever other¬ 
wise than an eyesore. In 
Arranging Rose arches it must, of course, 
be borne in mind that it is essential that things 
intended for use be eminently usable ; and if 
arches are made across a path, care must be 
taken that they do not make such path incon¬ 
venient for traffic. Thus, the pillars of (in 
arch should be at least 3 feet from each margin 
of the walk spanned, in order that the dresses 
of passers-by may be safe from the thorny 
shoots; and if the walk be 6 feet wide, this 
will give a base of 12 feet wide, for which a 
central height of 10 feet will be found to give 
an effective and practical arch. Where there 
is to be a series of arches, they should be 
at least 3 yards or 4 yards apart, and each 
arch should be composed entirely of iron, for 
if the uprights be made of wood they soop 
give way at the ground-line, especially when 
the plants trained upon them become vigorous 
and offer considerable resistance to the wind. 
The only objection to iron uprights is that 
from their smaller diameter they are less con¬ 
venient to train plants to than wooden posts; 
but any difficulty arising from this may be ob¬ 
viated by fixing a few horizontal cross-bars on 
to the iron uprights, and to these the Rose 
shoots can be tied, so as to avoid undue 
crowding in the earlier Btages of growth. The 
best way of planting is to put in two trees of 
the same kind, one at the foot of each upright, 
and then by liberal culture to encourage the 
most vigorous growth possible ; but if a variety 
is used which does not furnish well, there is no 
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[rowing hardy Rosea as the Boursault Amadis. 
fhe Scotch Roses may be utilised in this way. 
.. ' in a sheltered situation. 


numerous, each plant is tended and looked after 
with the greatest care; the precious and carefully 
collected road-scrapings, not having to be spread 
over too wide an area, are heaped round special 
favourites to provide at once food and pro¬ 
tection, and thus is encouraged that luxuriance 
of growth which renders possible the Rose- 
covered porches of our Surrey cottages, whereby 
a pleasant feast of brightness is afforded to 
weary travellers passing by. 


reason why two or three plants of it should not 
be planted at either pillar in order to get the 
arch more completely wreathed. Then, if 
varieties well adapted to the purpose, such as 
those above suggested, be employed, the shoots 
from the two sides will soon meet across the 
centre, and, interlacing, form a triumphal arch 
or series of arches of a most attractive kind. 

Rose Arch. 


They should be planted 
—E. H. 


How is it that plants arc often seen flourishing 
in cottage gardens with a luxuriance which 
seems unattainable in gardens where all condi¬ 
tions appear to be so much more favourable ? The 
great masses of Hepaticas, for instance, in the 
cottagers’ gardens in some of the western shires 
are unsurpassed, while the clumps (sometimes 
almost forests) of Madonna Lilies are the envy 
of passers-by, and the climbers by which the 
cottage is often half hidden seem to grow with 
more enjoyment than anywhere else. Perhaps 
the reason may not be further to seek than in 
the employment of materials well suited to the 
climate and conditions, for there is no doubt 
that common plants well grown are more 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Extracts from garden diary from January 28 th 
to February 5th. 

Planted Cucumbers in a worm pit. Made up suoro- 
sional beds for Mushrooms ; these 1 shall spawn by cutting 
away a small piece from one end of a bed in bearing ; this 
is more economical than buying it at 6s. per bushel. 
Planted early Melons in small house in rather strong loam, 
keeping up a genial temperature of 65 degs. The presence 
of red spider is due to a lack of moisture chiefly, and as a 
preventive I use all through the growing season a good 
deal of water in the atmosphere, keeping the rubble in 
which the pipes are laid moist also. Potted stove plant* 
and Ferns ; shall raise tho temperature a little to induce 
root-action. Divided a number of Maiden-hair Ferns,6o*i 


pleasant a sight as 

can be seen, in spite 
of the climbers being 
neither rare nor iwr 
costly. But the sup¬ 
position that the deni¬ 
zens of cottage gardens are so fine because 
they are indigenous or exceptionally hardy 

{ flants is not sufficient to account for the 
landsome subjects there so often met with; 
the finest Catherine Mermet I ever saw was 
climbing on the chimney of a cottage by the 
roadside in Surrey, and in a similar position 
in another part of the same county I have 
seen blooms of Gloire de Dijon such as I 


White Cluster Rose on a cottage porch in Surrey 


to have a lot of plants in small pots ; they ore us f ,u * ^ 
dinner table and other furnishing work. Old P‘ ants 
Eucharis amazonica, plunged in bottom-heat, are now 
ceivingliquid-manure, made by dissolving half 
of Clay’s manure in a gallon of water: this ia a great neil 
pushing up the flower-spikes. Stopped and tied down > ‘ 

Sowed Verbenas, Petunias, ana Pentstcinons ; I ** 
enough of these to plant a large bed of each. The 
are placed in the hotbed, and, as soon as the seedling* 
large enough to handle, they will be pricked on 
handy, shallow' boxes. Potted off Tomatoes. T f° K h 
cuttings of winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniuins; t 
will root quickly on a shelf over the hot-water pipe* n n 
Cucumber-house, and will be grown on through the sea r 
for flowering next winter. The old plants will by-an - . 
be reduced a little, and repotted for summer work, 
in cuttings of Fuchsias, selecting the nice young snou 
which have broken away since the plants were plaow 
heat. Sowed seeds of Fuchsias saved lost year; wea g 
will make flowering plants this year. •,. 

Peaches in blossom daily with the camel’s-hair pc » 
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Strawberry flowers, also, received the Hame attention. 
When the plants produce many more flowers than are 
required the weakly blooms are pinched off. Planted Sea- 
kale and Rhubarb roots in Mushroom-house for succession. 
Made up another hotbed for forcing Asparagus. Removed 
the exhausted roots from a previous bed, and sowed it 
with Radishes. Dug up the remainder of the Jerusalem 
Artichokes, sorting them over and selecting some of the 
mnoothest tubers for seed. By following this up persis¬ 
tently I hope to get rid of some of their coarseness of 
shape. Potted up more Lily of the Valley, and brought 
forward to the forcing-house scarlet double Thorns, 
Weigelas, Laburnums, Roses, Lilacs, &c. Turned over gravel 
walks. Pruned shrubs. Grafted Roses on Brier root^in 
hotbed. Wheeled compost on land id course of prepara¬ 
tion for Onions. Prepared trenches for main-crop Peas; 
the manure is wheeled on now and the positions pre¬ 
pared, stakes being driven down at each end, so that the 
Potatoes and other crops may be planted any time, and 
the Peas put in later on, if necessary, to form a succession. 
Rolled Grass and walks ; this has a beneficial effect, and 
tends to order and neatness. Pruned Peaches on walls; 
the wood is well ripened, and the prospects of a crop of 
fruit are favourable. 


Greenhouse. 

Tuberous Begonias. —In the comparatively 
short time that has elapsed since the present 
race of Tuberous Begonias came into existence, 
so much improvement has been effected in them 
that now varieties good enough for general 
decorative use may be had from seed. The 
Bize and colour of the flowers, and also the habit 
of growth in the plants, are such as to make them 
deserving of a place in every greenhouse. They 
ore amongst the easiest of all plants to grow ; 
this, combined with the length of time they keep 
on flowering, is sufficient to commend them to 
beginners in the cultivation of greenhouse stock. 
To get seedlings large enough to flower satis¬ 
factorily during the summer following their 
being raised it is necessary to sow early, and to 
keep the plants growing in a genial temperature 
until there is sufficient solar heat to induce 
them to move freely. No time should now be 
lost in getting the seed in. Drain a large sized 
seed-pan, or a shallow box, and All it with 
sifted soil, to which add some leaf-mould, also 
sifted, and a little sand. Press the surface 
gently to make it quite smooth, scatter the 
Beeds evenly, and cover them thinly with a little 
of the finest of the soil. A moderate stove heat 
is requisite to get the seed to vegetate quickly. 
Keep the soil slightly moist, but not too wet. 
As soon as the seedlings appear stand them in a 
fairly light position, and give a little more 
water. It is necessary to prick off the little 
plants into pots, or boxes, before they get as 
large as most things require to be, as the first 
roots that are formed are easily injured, and 
they are less able to recover from any check 
they receive than seedlings of most plants. 

Petunias. —The single varieties of Petunia 
are the best for filling hanging-baskets, as they 
grow quicker than the double forms, and, in 
addition, the single sorts generally are more 
drooping in their habit of growth, which like¬ 
wise befits them better for baskets. To have 
the plants large enough for use at the time they 
will be wanted the seed should soon be sown. 
Soil of a like description to that recommended 
for the Begonias will answer, preparing the 
pans, or boxes, in a similar manner. Sow thinly, 
so as to prevent the seedlings getting drawn. 
In an intermediate temperature the plants will 
not be long before they make their appearance, 
after which, give them a position where they 
will get plenty of light, so as to keep the growth 
short and stocky. 

Potting autumn-struck Petunias,— Cut¬ 
tings of the best varieties that flowered last 
year, which were struck in autumn, should, if 
not already moved from the cutting pots, be 
shifted. Three-inch pots will be about the 
right size to give them ; put two or three bits of 
crock in the bottom of each pot. It is not neces¬ 
sary to clo so much in the way of drainage with 
young soft-wooded stock of this description that 
will require moving again in a short tune, as it 
is with plants that are to be grown on through 
the year in the pots they are placed in at the 
beginning of the season. Pinch out the tops to 
encourage the production of additional shoots 
near the base of the plants, and keep them near 
the glass. This is more requisite with the single 
varieties of Petunia than the double kinds, as 
the former usually are more inclined to make 
straggling growth than the double sorts. 

Double Petunias. — Plants of the double 
varieties that were cut bock after blooming last 
autumn should by this timq^have made enough 
growth to admit of their being repottef. >Ab 
much of the old soil shou ld k oLgo a a j v it, cun 


be removed without unduly interfering with the 
roots. Plants that have already been in 8-inch 
pots it is not advisable to £ive any more room 
to; all that is necessary is to replace them in 
others of the same size. Smaller examples may 
have pots a size or two larger than those they 
have hitherto occupied. The soil that answers 
best for Petunias and other quick - growing 
plants, is good, turfy loam, to which should be 
added some rotten manure and leaf-mould, both 
of which should be sifted, so as to be able to 
detect any worms that they may contain; about 
five parts of loam to one each of the manure and 
leaf-mould will make a suitable compost, adding 
some sand to it. Avoid light potting, but in 
the case of these, and most other free-rooting 
subjects that, in addition, make rapid top 
growth, it is better not to press the soil bo solid 
as it requires to be for slower growing plants. 

Variegated New Zealand Flax (Phor- 
mium tenax variegatum).—This plant does not 
seem to have hitherto been much cultivated by 
amateurs, yet it is one of those easily-grown 
subjects possessing a distinct and handsome 
appearance, that can be used with advantage 
amongst things of a closer and more compact 
character, to which it forms a complete con¬ 
trast. It is well adapted for standing in living 
rooms, where, if not allowed to remain too long, 
it sustains little injury. The hard texture of 
the leaves make it better able to bear an ad¬ 
verse atmosphere than plants with softer 
foliage. In a strong specimen the leaves run 
from 4 feet to 6 feet high. If required, the 
plant may be grown to a large size by giving it 
plenty of root-room and allowing it to go on 
without interference. It increases by the 
annual formation of additional crowns that 
spring from the base of the old plant, and as 
tne leaves are persistent, keeping fresh and 
perfect for several years, it soon forms a luge 
specimen; but for ordinary use it is much better 
to confine it to smaller examples, which may 
consist of three or four crowns each. Few 
plants are so easily regulated in the matter of 
size, as the crowns bear dividing without injury. 
This Phormium requires nothing more than 
cool, greenhouse warmth, yet it will thrive in 
an intermediate temperature. When kept in 
heat during the winter and spring, growth 
begins earlier, and where the plants are to be in¬ 
creased it is best to give them warm treatment. 
The division of the crowns must be carried out 
before the growth begins to move; conse¬ 
quently, where this is to be done it is best to 
see to the work early enough. The plants, 
when turned out of the pots, will generally be 
found to have a large quantity of strong roots, 
much matted together, so that they cannot be 
separated in the ordinary manner without the 
destruction of so many that it would seriously 
interfere with the following summer’s growth. 
The best way to proceed is to get a pail of 
water, in which stand the ball for an hour or 
two until it has got soaked through ; then the 
soil can easily be got away, and the roots dis¬ 
entangled with little breakage. Two or three 
crowns are enough to retain for each pieoe 
which is to form a plant. The strong, under¬ 
ground stems which connect the crowns must 
be separated with a knife, retaining to each 
piece its due portion of roots. Pots should be 
used that are large enough to admit the roots, 
with a moderate quantity of soil. Fresh loam, 
with some sand, is the most suitable material to 
grow the plant in, though it is not particular, 
as it will thrive in peat Drain the pots well, 
so as to insure the water passing freely away ; 
for although this Phormium is a strong, robust 
grower, the roots will not bear stagnant water 
about them. Plants that have been divided 
should be kept in moderate heat until the 
weather gets warm, after which they will do well 
in a greenhouse. No shade is necessary, unless 
the glass happens to bum the leaves. The dis¬ 
tinct yellow colour, which usually covers half 
the surface of the leaves, is seen to advantage 
in winter, when flowers are not over-plentiful. 
P. Colensoi variegatum is a somewhat smaller 
grower, and the yellow in the leaves is paler; 
in other ways it differs little from P. tenax 
variegatum. Where green-leaved subjects are 
preferred to those that are variegated, the 
ordinary species, P. tenax, may be used. It is 
a handsome plant, the green colour of the leaves 
being strongly suffused with reddish-purple. 

Pansies and Violas.— Though it may be 
said that out in the open ground is the moet 


fitting place for these plants, they will yet well 
repay tne little trouble that is necessary to have 
some in pots for greenhouse decoration. In this 
way they will bloom some weeks earlier than 
they come in out-of-doors, and in addition the 
flowers will be cleaner and in better condition 
for cutting than they can be had outside early 
in the season. Where intended to be grown in. 
this way it is well to use stout plants that were 
struck from cuttings last spring, and had 
their shoots stopped once or twice to make them 
bushy; or plants that flowered last summer, and 
were cut down early enough in autumn to allow 
them to make a fresh lot of shoots, will answer. 
In either case, if the plants were potted in 
autumn, and have been kept since in an airy, 
cold frame, with their pots plunged in coal ashes, 
they should be in the right condition ; or they 
may now be lifted and potted, choosing a mild 
day when the ground is not frozen. Take them 
up with good balls, securing as many roots 
as possible—G - inch or 7-inch pots will 
be large enough—drain them sufficiently, and use 
a rich compost, consisting of loam, rotten 
manure, ana leaf-mould, to which add some 
sand. Pot moderately firm, and give water as 
soon as the potting is completed. Plunge the 
plants in an ordinary garden frame, filled to 
within 9 inches of the glass with sifted, coal- 
ashes ; this will effect the double object of pre¬ 
serving the roots from injury by frost, ana of 
keeping slugs awav. Give air by tilting the 
lights up at the back on mild days, closing them 
when frosty. Continue to give as much water as 
will keep the soil fairly moist. When the flower- 
buds appear above tne leaves move the plants 
to a cool greenhouse, and stand them on a shelf 
where they will get plenty of light, or, at the 
ends or front of the house next to the glass. 
It is requisite to thus expose them to full fight, 
so as to keep the growth from coming 
weak. Treated as described they will keep on 
blooming for many weeks. Independent of the 
usefulness of the flowers for cutting, there are 
few small growing things that have so bright 
and cheerful an effect during the early spring. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Rose notes.—Grafting Roses in heat.— 
If pieoes of Brier root, large enough to use for 
stocks, are taken up now and placed in a gentle 
hotbed, to give activity to the sap, they will be 
in good condition for grafting in ten days or so. 
In the country plenty of Brier roots of suit¬ 
able size, may be obtained from the banks and 
hedgerows. The grafting is of the simplest 
kina. A slice is taken off the upper end of the 
piece of root used as a stock, leaving a smooth 
surface. A corresponding slice is cut from the 
graft, and the two cut surfaces are fitted 
together and bound round with soft raffia or 
matting. The root used for the stock should 
be small enough to go into a large 60-sized pot, 
there is no advantage in having a large pieoe, 
as the Rose graft begins to make independent 
roots almost immediately. Plunge the pots in 
the hotbed, and keep close, shading from bright 
sunshine. 

Bedding plants. —Any plants of which stock 
is scarce must be helped on in heat now. 
Heliotropes make a sweet neutral bed, and it 
is important to get the plants started early to 
get nice young cuttings. The same remark 
applies equally to Verbenas. 

Beds ok seedling Verbenas have more 
vigour and are less liable to the attacks of 
mudew than the plants raised from cuttings. 
Seeds sown shortly and grown on steadily will 
make nice beds this coming summer. 

Petunias and Ageratums may be treated in 
the same way. 

Carnations in frames. —Give these abund¬ 
ance of air when the weather is suitable. Keep 
the soil fresh in the pots by occasional stirring. 
Give what water is necessary on a fine morning, 
when the lights can be thrown off for a time. 

Choice hardy Primroses.— Top-dress with 
rich compoBt, and ventilate freely. When these 
and other hardy plants are wintered in turf 
pits or cold frames it is a great advantage 
when the turn of the days come, to lift tne 

S lants all out of the pit, place a layer of fresh, 
ry ashes in the bottom, then top-dress the 
plants, and return them to the pit again. 

The work of the worms. —The worms may, 
in a general way, be dpiijig a work of great 
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usefulness to mankind in general, but there are 
particular cases where the worm is a nuisance. 
Among Pinks and Pansies at this season, for 
instance, he is destructive. He crawls out on a 
mild evening, coils his slimy body round the 
slender stem of a Pansy or a Pink, and draws 
it into his hole. I daresay he is not conscious 
of any wrong-doing, but many plants are often 
destroyed in this way. The remedy is to water 
the beds with lime-water, or to scatter a few 
dry ashes among the plants; the worms cannot 
travel over ashes. 

Flowering Currants (Ribes).—These are 
very pretty in spring, and are cheap enough to 
plant in the woods. The following are all use¬ 
ful and interesting : Ribes sanguinea, R. album, 
R.. atrorubrum, R. anrenm pnecox, R. multi- 
florum, Ac. These plants require pruning to 
keep them symmetrical. 

1 Purple-foliagex> trees. —The purple Beech, 
purple Birch, purple-leaved Nut, and the 
purple - foliaged Barberry should be in every col¬ 
lection of trees and shrubs where character is 
sought. 

Fruit Garden. 


Vinery.—Vines in pots for forcing. —Under 
very first-rate culture Vines strong enough to 
bear six pounds of Grapes may be produced in 
one season’s growth ; but to do this the eyes 
must be started early in January, in a strong 
bottom heat, either singly, in 5-inch pots, or in 
hollow pieces of sod 6 inches square. In the 
latter case, the eyes will be pressed into the 
cavity in the centre of the sod of turf, and 
covered with rich soil. In both coses, when 
roots are formed, the young plants are potted 
in suitable-sized pots, as they require space, 
and are moved to a light house, where the 
young canes can be trained near the glass, so 
that ^ the growth" may be built up firmly. 
Liquid-manure and top-dressings of artificials 
may be used freely, as in a light, warm position 
the leaves will work vigorously, causing a cor¬ 
responding action of the roots, which, com¬ 
bined, wifi produce a very satisfactory growth 
of the wood. 

Using the syringe.— This is a very useful 
instrument in skilful hands. By its use the 
atmosphere is kept in a genial condition, and 
the attempts of red spider and other insects to 
form a lodgment are frustrated, but the water 
must be pure and soft. In all forcing houses 
provision should be made for storing all the 
rain falling on the roofs of the buildings in suit¬ 
able tanks. 

Late Vinery. —All pruning should be done, 
as the Grapes still hanging may be cut with 
pieces of wood attached, tne latter to be inserted 
in bottles of water and placed in a room with 
a regular temperature or 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Light aids decomposition, therefore, the Grape- 
room should be dark and dry. 

Pines. —Shy-fruiting plants may be started 
very often by lifting the pots out of the plung¬ 
ing-bed. Partly fill up the hole from the sides, 
and then leave the plant standing with the pot 
exposed. This gives a check, and may induce the 
fruit to start. AVithholding water, as far as it 
can be done without injuring the colour of the 
leaves, also has a similar effect. 

Orchard house. — All l&te Peach-trees 
should now be pruned, trained, and washed. 
Everything about the house must be made 
sweet and clean. 

Potted fruit-trees which have been stand¬ 
ing in the open air should now be brought back, 
at the same time giving the necessary pruning, 
cleaning, and top-dressing. The trees will not 
require a great deal of water just at present, 
but they must not be permitted to get dry. 

Melons. —The first Melon-house may now be 
planted, starting with a night temperature of 
65 degs., with a bottom-heat of 75 degs. to 
80 legs. The atmosphere may be kept moist 
by filling the evaporating pans on the pipes 
daily, and damping the walls and floors. Turfy 
loam is the best Boil. A little Clay’s manure 
ufith it will be beneficial. 


Routine work. —Bring up all arrears < 
planting and pruning, and when this work i 
finished see to the top-dressing of weakly tree 
which may have been exhausted from be&rin 
heavy crops of fruit. The top-dressing applie 
to tiie Strawberries in the autumn may now Ic 
forked in lightly. This will sweeten and aerat 
the soil. Keep an.egp upon the b : rds that ma 
be troublesome nrw among tl^baLs, > 
t Digitizer byvTL 


Vegetable Garden. 

Manuring the Gnion-bed. —To obtain large 
Onions the land must be rich, and to a con¬ 
siderable extent the manure should be incor¬ 
porated with the soil daring the preliminary 
winter cultivation. Any good rich manure will 
do; night soil iB specially valuable for rather light 
soils. Salt is an excellent dressing for porous 
land, and soot has a value beyond its worth as 
manure as a cleanser of the soil from insects 
and fungus spores. The soot and salt—the 
former at the rate of two bushels to the square 
rod and half-a-pound of salt to the square yard 
—may be applied any time in February and 
lightly forked in. The more the land is stirred 
up, intermixed, and pulverised for roots of all 
kinds the better they will succeed. 

Sow Brussels Sprouts. —A few seeds may 
be sown in a box under glass now to produce 
plants to set out early. The only good Deds of 
this Sprout I have seen this year are from the 
early sowings under glass. To obtain tall 
stems, well furnished with button Sprouts all 
the way up, requires time. All the large seed- 
houses have a good strain of their own select¬ 
ing, and it is important that a good selection 
should be obtained, as there is a good deal of 
rnbhish grown. Sutton’s Matchless is a good 
medium-sized Sprout. The Aigburth is a good 
strain also, but somewhat larger in size. The 
young plants must not be allowed to remain in 
th4 box in which they are raised too long. 

Pottino-off Tomatoes. — As soon os the 
seedlings are large enough to handle without 
injury pot off singly in small pots, keeping them 
warm and close till established, and then move 
to a shelf near the glass, shifting into larger 
pots as soon as more space is required. The 
season for outdoor Tomatoes is a short one, and 
the better the plants are looked after during 
their probationary period the sooner they begin 
to bear when they are in the open air. 

Tomatoes in flower. —Plants in a warm 
house now coming into flower will set better if 
trained near the glass, and about the middle of 
the day when the flowers are fully expanded 
and the pollen dry just run the camel’s-hair 
pencil over them to assist the setting of the 
fruit. 

Cucumber-house. —Look closelyafter insects; 
the time of red spider is not yet, but thrips 
often give trouble if the house is kept too hot 
and dry. Some time ago I received a packet of 
Cucumber leaves from an ambitious amateur 
friend, asking what was the matter, as they 
appeared to be scorching up. When placed 
under a small pocket lens, the leaves were seen 
to be literally swarming with thrips. The 
house had been kept too hot and dry. Though 
a genial temperature will very often keep away 
insect pests, it will not banish them when they 
are once in possession. 

Fumigation with Tobacco should be re¬ 
sorted to as soon as we have the least suspicion 
that aphides or thrips are present. One fumi¬ 
gation will not suffice to make a clearance. 

Pricking off Cauliflowers. —The young 
plants sown last month will now be fit to prick 
off, either into boxes or singly in small pots. 
Keep them close and warm in a light position 
for a week or two till established, and then 
place them on a Bhelf in the greenhouse for a 
time. There is yet time to sow if plants are 
scarce. Seeds Bown now in heat will produce 
plants almost os early as if sown in autumn. 

Beans in boxes. —Long-pod Beans trans¬ 
plant well, and if planted in boxes now, 
started under glass, and transplanted after 
hardening the plants off in March, the crop will 
be early. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Chrysanthemums. —The sooner a sufficient 
number of cuttings for all purposes are got in 
now the better ; it is always preferable to get 
the young plants to work in good time, and so 
avoid the necessity for subjecting them to heat 
at any stage, which is at all times most injuri¬ 
ous to Chrysanthemums. For Pompon varieties, 
to bloom in a small state in the antumn, a 
month hence, or even two, will be time enough, 
though the cuttings may just as well be put in 
now ; and in the case of early varieties, with either 
large or Bmall blooms, they cannot be started 
too soon after the turn of the year. To afford 
either plants or cut blooms of any of the large- 
flowering sections—Japanese, incurved, or re¬ 


flexed—it is desirable to insert the cuttings in 
November or December; but, unfortunately, 
some of the finest varieties are very shy of pro¬ 
ducing cuttings until after the days have begun 
to lengthen, and any plants from which no cut¬ 
tings have yet been obtained, should be at 
once placed in a higher temperature than that 
of the greenhouse proper, and gently dewed 
overhead with the syringe on fine mornings; 
this, if anything, will cause them to break into 
fresh growth. I have, however, found it a very 
good plan, in .the case of delicate-growing 
kinds, to keep a small stock, either planted 
out in a sheltered comer of the garden, or 
else grown constantly in small pots, and not 
allowed to bloom, as from such plants good 
cuttings may be had at almostanv time when none 
can be found upon examples all the strength of 
which is absorbed by the blooms. Of course, 
all the best cuttings should be inserted singly in 
thumb-pots, and the rest placed five or six 
together round the sides of “large 60’s” or 
4-inch pots. A temperature of 50 degs. is quite 
sufficient for striking Chrysanthemums, but to 
avoid flagging they should be placed on a moist 
bottom of ashes or fibre, and either kept toler¬ 
ably close in a propagating case or frame, or, at 
any rate, placed in a quiet corner of the house 
away from draughts of air as well as from heated 
pipes or flues. 

Two good town Roses. —Roses that will 
really succeed in town gardens are constantly 
being asked for. Unfortunately, they are few 
and far between, but if anything in the shape of 
a Rose will live at all, those two old favourites, 
Gloire de Dijon and Aim6e Vibert, will give 
better results than any other. The “Glory" 
is so well known and prized as to need neither 
description nor comment, and I can only say 
that I have found it, with a little care, 
grow and bloom fairly well where few other 
Roses could live at all. Aim6e Vibert is another 
vigorous growing kind, with glossy foliage and 
pure white flowers borne in clusters. The 
best position for Roses in a town garden is 
against a south wall or fence; if a red-flowering 
variety is wanted General Jacqueminot will 
be found about the best one of this colour 
to try. 

Glasshouses. —The glass of all structures 
should now be gone over and washed as clean as 
it is possible to make it. A deficiency of light 
is not of quite so much importance while most 
things are at rest in the autumn and early 
winter, but now that growth is again, or very 
soon will be, commencing, every ray of it is of 
the utmost value. The glass of town greenhouse 
ought properly to be washed act least once a 
month, except, perhaps, in the height of 
summer, for if the soot is allowed to accumulate 
the acid eats into the face of the glass, and it 
can never afterwards be properly cleansed. 

Stock plants of Fuchsias, Petunias, Lan- 
tanas, Lemon Verbenas, &c., should be sub 
jectecl to a gentle heat of about 60 degs.— more 
only renders the shoots weak—and syringed 
overhead occasionally to induce the formation 
of fresh growth and afford a supply of cuttings 
some time next month. If the plants are dry 
at the root they may be watered once, but much 
must not be given until growth has fairly 
commenced. 

Vines, where they occupy a separate house 
and can be treated apart from other things inav 
now be started by closing the ventilators aim 
either putting on a little fire-heat or bringing a 
good body of fermenting manure into the 
house, which will afford enough heat for the 
first ten days or a fortnight, and has a very 
beneficial effect upon the Vines as well. The 
pruning has, of course, been already performed 
and the canes cleaned. Unless these are trained 
horizontally they must be unfastened and the 
tops bent clown to the same level as the lower 
part, which will cause them to break more 
equally. . , 

Strawberries. —A few* of those with tne 
best ripened and most prominent crowns may 
be cleaned and placed on a light shelf near tne 
glass. It is quite early enough yet, but they 
will not come on very fast in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, and with a sunny aspect should do wet j 

In suburban gardens a pan or two of seed 0 
Golden Feather (Pyrethrum), Lobelia, and u » 
temperature of 65 degs. con be maintain 
others of Tuberous Begonias and Gloxmias 
should be sown. These—the two fonner espe¬ 
cially— grow but slowly at first, and it w 
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better to start them early and keep them cool. 
In very smoky places three or four weeks 
hence will be time enough for sowing any of the 
above. B. C. R. 


mum culture is that of letting thb ctittings get | 
drawn up, and thereby weakened £Lt the very 
outset of their career. This should be avoided 
by taking them off directly they are large 
enough to handle by running a knife down 
I below the soil, so as to get them out with the 
I heel intact, as they then root very quickly. 
They may then be inserted either singly in 
! thumb-pots, or from four to six round the edge 
’ of a 3-inch or 4-inch pot. Clive a good watering 
to settle the soil, and set them in a cold frame, 
where they can be kept close until rooted ; then 
I pot off and keep fully exposed to the air, as the 
' sturdier they are kept the better. Weakly 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


and miserable appearance ; and whilst there are 
such ouantities of Ferns which will thrive 
admirably in greenhouse temperature, it is not 
wise or satisfactory to press tne services of un¬ 
willing subjects. Most amateurs are fond of 
using peat, and peat only, for their Ferns. For 
coarse feeding plants like the present I would 
advise the potting material to l>e composed of 
half peat and half yellow loam, and about a 
third river sand. Jerry Jarvis. 


BIRDS-NEST FERNS. 

The above name has been given to a few species 
of Aspleniums with undivided fronds, which 
produce their fronds from an erect fascicled stem, 
and which, growing erect, leave a hollow centre, 
at the bottom of which the crown of the plant 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

I must refer back to Gardening, January 7th» 
page 608. You there publish some remarks of 
mine written the day after Christinas. I now 
wish to tell you that although my Tiger-flowered 
Oncidium did not open as I had wished it to do 
on the great festival day, yet three flowers were 
open to greet me on the New Year’s Day, 
January 1st, 1888. “The three eights,” I said to a 
friendtnat morning. “I winder if any of us will 
see the three nines (1999) ?” “ Well, it’s quite 

certain you will not, Matt.,” said he. But you 
know’, Mr. Editor, there is no telling. Un¬ 
questionably I should like to, in order that I 
might see the next total eclipse of the sun 
and the new Orchids that will come to the 
front during that time. What numbers of new 
garden hybrids will have appeared! Perhaps by 
that time we shall be as entirely independent of 
India and South America for new Orchids, as 
they tell us we soon shall be of China for Tea. 
I will, for the present, forget such things, 
and just revel in my luxury of the time 
being, and that is the delicious odour of 
Primroses and Violets which pervades my 
apartment from the flow’ers of my Tiger Onci¬ 
dium. There are tw’enty-onc flowers upon the 
three spikes w'hich my plant bears. The sepals 
and petals are bronzy-brown, with narrow' 
cross-streaks of pale yellow, but the lip is large 
and flat, entirely rich yellow'. In growth the 
plant is robust, producing large and stout, 
slightly compressed bulbs, wdiich are ovate in 
shape. They bear upon their summit several 


Australian Bird’s-nest Fern (Asplenium australosica). 


drawn-up plants never produce fine blooms 
therefore, avoid all unnecessary coddling.— 
J. G., Hant*. 


is seen, enveloped in a mass of black, chaffy 
scales, and which l)ears some resemblance to the 
nest of a bird, and hence has arisen the ver¬ 
nacular name. As a rule, these simple fronded 
Ferns do not present much difference in appear¬ 
ance to the casual observer ; but the tw’o kinds 
quoted here are thoroughly distinct, and w’hile 
one forms a noble object in the stove, the other 
is equally effective in a greenhouse fernery. 
The first kind, A. nidus, produces fronds, from 
2 feet to 5 feet in length, and from 4 inches to 
8 inches in breadth ; they are very uniform in 
breadth throughout, the apex tapers to a point, 
and at the base, although still broad, they are 
slightly narrower, and the stout midrib is 
rounded and obtuse ; moreover, the fronds 
commence to grow in a horizontal manner, and 
continue so for some 6 inches, or more, before 
taking their erect habit, thus leaving a very 
broad, hollow centre. The colour is light, 
shining green. Native of the East Indian 
Islands. 

A. AUSTRALASICA (figured).—This plant is 
frequently to be found in ferneries under the 
name of A. nidus, from which, how'ever, it is 
very distinct. The fronds are some 4 feet or 
5 feet in height, and from 3 inches to 6 inches 
across in the greatest width, which is somew hat 
above the middle. They taper gradually 
towards the base, and the fronds grow straight 
up from the base; moreover, the very stout 
midrib is produced into a prominent ridge or 
keel from base to apex, this character being 
conspicuous from its earliest stages, and the 
colour is intense deep-green. It is a native of 
New South Wales, and thrives best in a cool 
house. These are plants which should not be 
over-burdened with soil about their roots, but 
their drainage must be exceptionally good. Peat, 
with a little loam and some sharp sand, will suit 
them well. In repotting or top-dressing these 
Ferns the greatest care must be taken to prevent 
injury to the roots, for if these become damaged 
the fronds are sure to come up deformed ; when 
the operation has been very carelessly performed, 
I have seen these plants produce a w’hole whorl 
of fronds, cup up, split at the sides, and the 
apex of all of them crippled, which is a sad 
deformity, and one which may, in a less degree, 
extend to the second crop of fronds, and thus 
for months the plant is an eye-sore, instead of 
an ornament, to the fernery ; so that my readers 
will understand how' necessary it is to preserve 
the roots intact. They are plants which enjoy 
a copious supply of w’ater to the roots ; but if 
the water is liable to leave a sediment upon the 
leaves, they should not be syringed, as the 
sediment quite spoils the bright shining colour 
which is natural to them. Jerry Jarvis. 


AN EASILY GROWN STOVE FERN. 
Brazilian Blechnum (Blechnum 

BRASILIENSE.) 

The subject of the annexed illustration is a 
magnificent stove Fern, which, with age, rises 
upon an erect and somewhat stout stem ; indeed, 
I have seen the stem attain a height of nearly 
4 feet. Before such a size is attained, however, 
the stem usually gets weak at the base and falls 
over, and commences to root closer tQ the crown ; 


Brazilian Blechnum (Blechnum brasiliense). 


but anyone having such plants of this Fern I 
would advise to tuni them out and place 
younger specimens in their place, as the fronds of 
these aged examples become smaller, and are 
not nearly so luxuriant as those of younger 
plants. There are few Ferns easier to grow’ 
than this Brazilian Blechnum, and certainly 
very few' that are so ornamental even in a small 
state. The fronds of B. brasiliense are broadly 
lanceolate in outline, and once divided, the 
divisions being broad and rich rosy-pink when 
young, w’hich, as the frond increases in age, 
gradually passes into deep-green. On vigorous 
examples I have seen the fronds nearly 5 feet 
long ; thev are, how’ever, more often seen from 


leathery dark-green leaves, and the flower 
spikes come up in the autumn after the plant 
has finished growing. It is one of the best 
plants for an amateur to possess, because it is a 
tree grower, and an abundant bloomer, and its 
flowers come in just at a time w’hen they are ex¬ 
ceptionally welcome. This Oncidium is a native 
of Mexico, but from W’hat part of that country 
I cannot say, but I presume from some con¬ 
siderable elevation, as it thrives so well here 
under cool treatment. It is quite warm enough 
for it among the Odontoglossums, but it likes 
more sun. My plant is hanging in a wooden 
basket in an east w'indow' ; but, alas ! there is 
not much sun ju^ f ppw’ wrarm it. In the 


Chrysanthemum cuttings.— One of the 
most common errors in .regard to Chryslmthe- 
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summer time the plant grew in a sunny window, r 
Sometimes I hung it outdoors in the afternoon 
sun, and upon all occasions 1 hung it outdoors 
when a warm rain was falling. The result of 
this treatment is three strong young bulbs, 
with healthy foliage, which have produced a 
flower-spike each, and the flowers are now the 
admiration of Matt. Bramble. 


THE FUCHSIA.—I. 

Few plants are easier to cultivate than the 
Fuchsia, and they make charming objects, either 
for greenhouse or window decoration. Some 
varieties are well adapted for training over the 
roof of the greenhouse or conservatory, or over 
the back wall of a lean-to house, and when 
grown in this way they are very useful for 
cutting purposes. Varieties for this purpose 
should be selected that are very free in growth. 
One of the best for this purpose is Mr. Stephens, 
a splendid dark kind and one of the best we 
have for producing a quantity of bloom, and it 
will flower freely all the winter in a moderately 
heated house. Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Rundell, 
Display, Herissee, Elizabeth Marshall, Mdme. 
Auoin, and Fille des Champs are all varieties 
well suited for this purpose. Good plants can 
be had in 4^-inch pots that will greatly help 
towards the decoration of the greenhouse or 
window, and the blooms range in size from the 
smallest variety (Tom Thumb) to the varieties 
Phenomenal and Nancy which produce flowers 
as large as a wineglass. In the borders also. 
Fuchsias make very effective plants where suit¬ 
able varieties are chosen ; a few useful kinds 
for such a purpose are : Mrs. Marshall, General 
Lew&l, Display, Lady Hevtesbury, Mr. 
Stephens, Louis Colomb, Mdlle. Cornellison, 
Fleur Rouge, La France, Glory of the Day, 
Avalanche, and Rose of Castille. There are 
now such a large number of varieties that the 
grower can, for a small outlay, become possessed 
of a very choice collection of Fuchsias, which 
should mclude the following varieties : Col. 
Dominie, Louis Colomb, Mrs. E. G. Hill, 
Nancy, Patrie, Phenomenal, Mrs. Rundell, Mr. 
Stephens, Mons. Fr. Pittet, Mdme. Aubin. 
Mrs. Fawcett, La France, Formose, Mr. King, 
Kingsburyana, Grand Duchess Marie, Miss 
Lucy Finnis. Where an amateur is possessed 
of plants that he allowed to go to rest last 
autumn for the winter, he should early in 
February place them in a house where a gentle 
heat is maintained, and syringe them occasion¬ 
ally. They will soon show signs of life and be 
bristling all over with young shoots. Thu 
plants can then be cut back to form the founda¬ 
tion for good specimens or the shoots may be 
allowed to grow a little first, when they can be 
taken off for increasing the stock of young stuff. 
The plants should then be shaken out of the 
pots and be repotted into fresh soil, or a few 1 
inches of the soil should be removed, and the 
young stuff top-dressed with a little*fresh soil, to 
which is added a small quantity of some good 
artificial manure, as this will greatly assist 
the plants in the formation of shoots, and afford 
the foundation for good specimens or for a 
plen tiful supply of cuttings, instructions for 
striking which I will give in my next. 

HighgaU , N. W. E. Boyg% 

(To be continued.) 

Yellow Jessamine under glass.— 

May 1 again call the attention of reader* of 
Gardening to a very lovely but much-neglected 
plant for winter flowering in cool or slightly 
heated greenhouses? Young plants of the 
yellow Jessamine are easily obtainable from the 
suckers at the base of old plants. These grown 
on in an open border till they make shrubby 
plants, and potted up each year in November, 
form lovely objects in the greenhouse at this 
barren season. They flower profusely, and the 
blooms open out with a delicacy and luxuriance 
which give the plant altogether a different habit 
from its parent on the wall. Not that this is to 
be under-valued. A large, rather rambling, un¬ 
tidy specimen in full bloom on a w'all, is a 
beautiful sight. (Why do so many people clip 
their trees in, and destroy all the best flowering 
wood, which grows in long festoons?) But 
generally just as the outside Jessamine is 
becoming a thing of beauty, a cruel frost cuts 
it down. Then we go into the greenhouse, and 
me our pot plants gleaming with bloom amid 
the prevailing sombre greens of the Veronicas, 
Dracsenaa, and other-foliage, and are thankful 
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to have put a roof over one of our hardiest 
flowers, which, hardy as it is, is seldom seen 
in all its beauty in our changeable climate. If 
people would give this plant a fair trial under 
glass they would not complain of “ nothing to 
pick,” even in dark, dreary January.— Lincoln¬ 
shire Rector. 

3076. —Stocking 1 a greenhouse.-^If you 
are wishful of growing a miscellaneous collection 
of flowering plants you must not cover the roof 
with foliage. One Vine would not hurt, and 
this might be planted 2 feet from the end. 
Under this Ferns could be grown, thus leaving 
the remaining space for sun-loving things. At 
the back I would plant Tea Roses, such as 
Niphetos, Safrano, Adam, and Madame Falcot. 
If they are given a border, 3 feet wide and 
18 inches deep, of good soil, they are sure to 
do well. The back wall of a Bunny greenhouse 
is an ideal position for Tea Roses.— Byfleet. 

2798. — Green - fly on Maiden - hair 
Ferns. —There is no better nor safer remedy 
than Tobacco-powder. It cannot harm the most 
tender foliage even when lavishly used, and if a 
tin of it is kept in the house any plant can be dealt 
with as soon as fly appears on it. Dust all the 
affected parts well, and allow the powder to 
remain on quite a week. In a general way, I 
find one application quite enough when the 
plants are taken in time; but if another is given 
in about a fortnight a clean sweep is made of 
the fly. I have long given up fumigating. It 
is nauseous, dangerous, and, not infrequently, 
more or less ineffectual.—J., C. B. 


THE HOTBED. 

A hotbed in early spring is one of those useful 
conveniences in a garden, the value of which 
can hardly be over-estimated, as it enables the 
gardener to take time by the forelock, and to 
raise a variety of plants and different crops that 
require a long season of growth to mature them 
properly, and which cannot be grown in a satis¬ 
factory manner unless the plants receive some 
assistance from artificial heat early in the 
season. A forcing-house is all very well for 
raising plants of Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Vege¬ 
table Marrows, &c., in, but it is not equal to a 
hotbed, when the cultivator knows how to utilise 
the latter so as to derive the greatest amount of 
benefit from it. 

Making the bed. —No one can make a hot¬ 
bed that will retain the heat for any length of 
time unless the materials are well prepared 
beforehand. If it is made up as the manure is 
brought fresh from the stable or yard, the heat 
will be violent for a short time ; but it will be 
quickly over. It takes three weeks or a month 
to get fresh manure into a condition fit to make 
a lasting hotbed, during which time it must be | 
regularly attended to. In the first place, it 
should be laid in a heap, and thoroughly well 
shaken up as the heap is being formed. After 
it has laid a week it should be turned over, and 
the same process repeated once a-week until 
the whole nas got thoroughly warm and much 
of the rank steam is exhausted. The inex¬ 
perienced gardener* with a laudable desire to be 
early with his plants often begins too soon to 
form his hotl>ed. When the supply of ferment¬ 
ing material is limited, perhaps to a few cart¬ 
loads, then the bed ought not to be made until 
the beginning of April; but when there is an 
unlimited supply of fermenting material, those 
who want the Ded for the production of early 
Cucumbers may make up the bed early in Janu¬ 
ary, and for early Melons by the middle of 
February; but these beds will require thick 
linings of hot manure placed all round the 
frame to keep up the heat, and these linings 
will require to be turned and have some fresh 
material mixed with them every ten days or a 
fortnight. To afford sufficient heat to be of 
any duration, a hotbed should be 4 feet high at 
the back and 3£ feet in front 

Tree-leaves are of much value to mix 
with manure for making hotbeds, as they 
retain heat longer than manure, and tvhen 
made up in a bed they keep the heat 
steady ; I use a considerable quantity of 
the litter from the cow-sheds, and when it 
is obtained before it gets too much trodden 
upon in the yard, I find it quite as valuable for 
fermenting purposes as that from the stable, 
when used in about equal quantities. “ How 
much manure does it require to make a hot¬ 
bed ?” is a question often asked. The answer 


depends on the size of the frame to be used; the 
season of the year, and the purpose for which it 
is wanted. If made up on the first of March, 
the bed should be 1 foot larger every way than 
the frame. When there is sufficient material 
available, a lining should be put round the bed 
three weeks after it is made. If there is not 
much heat in the material it does not matter 
much, the protection it will afford the bed by 
preventing the wind from blowing out the heat 
will be sufficient compensation for the labour it 
involves. Beds made a month later of the 
height and size I have mentioned will not re¬ 
quire any linings. Those who have only fer¬ 
menting material enough to make up the bed, 
should not think of having it ready to receive 
plants or seeds before the beginning of April. If 
they do, they will probably find that in five or 
six weeks’ time the heat is so much exhausted, 
that the Cucumbers, or whatever they may have 
growing in the frame, are making no progress, 
and not unfrequently the plants die altogether. 
I have many times proved in my own practice 
that a bed of Cucumbers or Melons planted on 
the first of May has overtaken those put in 
three weeks or a month earlier, in cases where 
the heat in the bed had got so low as to be of 
little service to the plants which were on it 
The longer one waits within reason when there 
is a scarcity of fresh manure, the more likely 
is one to succeed. If we wait until the sun 
has got sufficient power to stimulate growth, it 
is wonderful what rapid progress tender plants 
make in a hotbed frame. Solar light and 
warmth to act on the glass and a gentle bottom- 
heat to stimulate the roots are wonderful incen¬ 
tives to a vigorous and healthy plant growth, 
and well worth the waiting for, especially for 
those who have only a limited amount of appli¬ 
ances for the production of early crops. Uniim 
there are other heated structures into which the 
plants can be taken that are raised in a hotbed 
frame, the middle of April is quite soon enough 
to have the hotbed ready to receive cuttings or 
seeds of bedding and other plants of a tender 
nature. For a bed of this description for a 
frame 6 feet long and 4 feet wide, fo r cartloads 
of manure, before it is prepared, will be necessary, 
and proportionately more for larger frames. 
The frame should be put on the bed as soon as 
it is made up, and if it is for raising seedlings 
and cuttings only, the surface of the bed should 
be covered with soil about 4 inches deep in four 
or five days after it has been made. With re¬ 
gard to the temperature of the frame, 70 deg*, 
of heat at night is ample ; if the thermometer 
goes above that point, a little air should be left 
on all night, and the lights should not be covered. 
The day temperature may range from 80 degs. 
to 90 degs. with sun heat. J. C. C. 


Ben^-beariog- Solanxuns. —There « 
much difference in the freedom with which these 
plants produce their berries. In a lot of seed¬ 
lings there will be some that bear a far larger 
number of their bright coloured fruit than 
others. It follows, therefore, that in propagating 
young stock cuttings should be alone taken from 
plants that show this free fruiting disposition. 
To get the berries fully coloured as early in the 
autumn as they will be required, cuttings should 
be struck without delay. Plants that have 
been in a warm greenhouse will have made 
young shoots an ineh or two long, these should 
be taken off, the bottom leaves removed, and put 
in about 2 inches apart in pots filled with sand, 
or a mixture of sand and sifted soil. Give 
water, cover with a propagating glass, and stand 
them in heat. When the cuttings are struck 
remove the glass, and as soon as they h& ve 
made sufficient Toots, move them singly 
small pots filled with sifted soil, to which ad< 
some rotten manure, leaf-mould, and Hand- 
Still give them a genial growing temperature, 
and when a little growth has been made pincu 
out the points of the shoots. Old plants tea 
coloured their berries early in autumn, an 
which have got shabby, should now be cut close 
in, shortening the branches to within 6 
or 8 inches of the pots. If a little warmth can 
be given then they will soon break into grow*"» 
after which they should be partially s ^°° k % 
and repotted. Treated in this way they 
flower early, and colour their fruit correspon 
ingly soon in the autumn.—T. B. , ... 

Solanums from seed.-Where the plan* 
have to be raised from, seed no time shown. 
lost in getting it .ipj, Drain an ordinal 8 
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pan, and fill it to within an inch of the rim, 
after it has been pressed down gently, with 
sifted loam, to whicn odd some leaf-mould, also 
sifted, and sand. Sow the seeds about an inch 
apart, and cover thinly with a little of theeoil. 
8tand in a w arm house. Keep the soil slightly 
moist, but not too wet, or the seed may rot. 
When the seedlings are large enough put them 
Bingly in small pots. Let them nave a grow¬ 
ing temperature until they have attained some 
size and strength. Pinch out the points of the 
shoots as soon as growth has fairly commenced. 
—T. B. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations.— 

Where seedlings of these plants are to be raised 
with the object of their flowering next winter, 
the seed should be at once sown. Drain a large 
seed pan or shallow box, which fill with good 
fresh sifted loam, to which has been added a 
little leaf-mould and sand. Press the material 
slightly, so as to make the surface smooth, 
scatter the seeds an inch apart, and cover 
lightly with a little of 
the soil, only juatfsufii- 
ciently to hide thejaeed, 
and again press the sur¬ 
face smooth. Keep in 
an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture ; as soon as the 
seedlings appear they 
must be stood near the 

f loss in a light position. 

his is indispensable, as 
the plants are impatient 
of artificial heat, which 
will cause them to be¬ 
come weak and spindly, 
unless they are close to 
the roof of the house 
or pit in which they are. 

In fact, the only object 
in raising them in warmth 
is to get, them on so that 
they may attain sufficient 
size before autumn to en¬ 
able them to flower well 
during the winter. In 
growing these perpetual- 
flowering Carnations from 
seed there is one thing 
that should be studiously 
avoided—that is, the use 
of low-priced seed, some¬ 
times supposed to be 
cheap, but which is so far 
the dearest that not one 
plant in twenty is likely 
to be worth growing. The 
disappointment is bad 
enough with the border 
Carnations intended for 
the open ground, but it is 
much w orse when all the 
trouble consequent on 
pot-cultivation has been 
nestowed, to find that 
by far the greater portion 
of the flowers come single 
and worthless. Reliable 
weed of this section of Car¬ 
nations can only be ob¬ 
tained from a few' sources. 

—T. B. 

3169.—Managremen t 
of the fruiting- Duck¬ 
weed (Nertera depressa).—This is a some¬ 
what difficult plant to cultivate, as it re¬ 
quires a rather moist air and not to be ex¬ 
posed to direct Bunshine in the early spring. 
It also requires rather liberal supplies of root 
moisture. In commencing its culture fill the 
pots or pans half-full of drainage, and put a 
good proportion of sand with the soil. In 
early spring keep the plants in a shady part 
of the house, and let them have more sun 
later on. A temperature of 50 degs. is quite 
hot enough for them during the winter. They 
do well in an ordinary greenhouse in the 
summer.— Head Gardener. 

31 no.—Creeper for a conservatory wall. — 
* 4 Ignoramus” will And Plumbagocapensis bears a profusion 
of pale lavender flowers in itunnuer ; Acacia i^ramln, 
yellow flowers in spring. Both are vigorous and free- 
growing, and require no special core. Prune when flower¬ 
ing Is over, and give plenty of water.—E. H. 

3128 and 3136.-Oil-stoves for heating 
greenhouses. —In reply to “ Inquirer ” and 
4 Inquisitive ” respecting oil-stoves, they need 
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not fear any ill effects from using oil-stoves 
if they only use good paraffin-oil. I find the 
kind called Royal Daylight, which can be ob¬ 
tained at from 8d. to 10J. per gallon in dif¬ 
ferent localities, to be the beat by far. 1 have 
used an oil-lamp with two 4-inch wicks and 
one with two 2-inch wicks a whole severe win¬ 
ter (without a flue of any sort to carry off the 
fumes). I only put a pot of water on the 
lamps by taking the top off. There is some 
little smell, bHt so little (if kept clean) it is 
not offensive. My plants consist of tender 
Orchids, Gardenias, and a Stephanotis which 
covers the whole roof of the house, and 
other kinds of stove-plants, grown without 
a single leaf being injured ; in fact, my plauts 
all looked much better and flowered more 
freely than ever before, and had less mealy bug 
on them last summer after using the lamps. 
Having put a larger boiler in, I have not used 
them lately, but intend putting them in again 
for a week or two to kill insect-life. I have 


revolving cowl working on a long spindle with 
a screw', made of copper or zinc, down draught 
has been entirely prevented, the gas has not 
once been extinguished, and, while profiting 
by the heat of boiler and flue there are no 
fumes, and my plants are always perfectly 
healthy. — E. F. C. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WOOD LILY (TRILLIUM.) 

A smalt, genus of perennial plants of low' growth 
all inhabiting the shady woods of North America. 
There are several species in cultivation, the 
finest by far being the one we figure. The large 
white Wood Lily (T. grandifioruin) w'hich is one 
of the most singular and beautiful of all hardy 
plants. It grows generally from 6 inches to 
1 foot high, and w'henin good health, each stem 
tears a lovely white, throe Detailed flower, 
fairer than the white Lily, and almost os large 
w'hen the plant is strong ; 
but much depends on 
the vigour of the speci¬ 
mens. It thrives under 
almost any kind of treat¬ 
ment, and becomes a free- 
grow'ing herb of goodly 
size in a shady peaty bor¬ 
der in the open air. If 
placed in a sunny or ex¬ 
posed position, the large 
soft green leaves are not 
sufficiently developed, 
and, consequently, the 
plant fails to become 
strong. Depressed shady 
nooks in the rock garden 
or hardy fernery will suit 
it admirably. It is now' 
sold cheaply. There are 
several other species in 
cultivation. T. atro-pur- 
pureum, erythocarpum, 
Bessie, and pendulum, 
none of them equal to 
T. grandiflorum, but some 
are pretty, and all are 
interesting. With the 
photogr&im, from which 
the accompanying en¬ 
graving W'as taken, we 
received the following in¬ 
teresting note from the 
sender, Lieut.-coL J. R. 
Kelsall :— 

“ These were grown 
from roots picked up in 
the woods in Canada 
three years ago ; they 
are, of course, perfectly 
hardy, but I have to grow 
them in pots, as the slugs 
devour them in the open 
ground. The pot in which 
those illustrated grew* was 
in a corner of the garden 
all last winter, and was 
taken into the house as 
soon as the young shoots 
appeared above ground. 
The Lily - like white 
flow’ers are very graceful 
and pretty, and remain 
also washed my Gardenias and Stepkonotis with a long time in flower. They grew to a height 

pure paraffin-oil (without water), and it has 1 ,R — *-mt_. « 

not injured them in the least. In fact, I find 
it the best insecticide, and I have used almost all 
the other kinds that are in vogue.—R. C. 


Plants is Ol’E Rkadkrs' (Jaedknb: Tht* Ijuxe White Wood Lily (Trillium urnmliflorum). 
Engraved for Oarhknino Ilu ktk vtkd from a photograph hoiu by Lieufeti ..it -Colonel J. K. Kelsall, 
‘ill, Walt ham-terrace, Blackcock, Dublin. 


of 15 inches or 18 inc hes.” 


A plea for o ar wild Ferns and 

flowere. — I cannot express in w ords my joy 
25*22.— Q-as and gTeenhouses.—Having 1 at finding that, at .last, someone is defending 
seen no reply to a query in Gardening, No- our wild flowers. 1 cannot thank sufficiently 
vember 19th, on this subject, I give my experi- the gentleman who has so ably opened this 
enoe for the benefit of brother amateurs important discussion in Gardening, Dec. 10th, 


troubled by down draught. 1 had 
heated by gas, inside a greenhouse. The flue 
wji 8 carried straight up uteut 4 feet, then for 
3 feet, sloping upward through a wall into a 
house chimney, not used. N\ ith the fireplace 
made air-tight, this answered perfectly. The 
same greenhouse, Ac., when removed into the 
centre of the garden, and the flue carried out 


boiler jwige 547. Wo cannort, says a friend, stop the 
destruction of wild flowers. I say we can.' 
We must not heat aJxmt the bush, we must 
strike at the root of the evil. If we stop the 
hawker’s sale he will not plunder our hedge¬ 
rows for roots when he finds there is no market 
for them, but will seek some less ignoblo em¬ 
ployment. If the law will not put down the 


side of the wall, and thence to the top of the i sale, well, the private people can. Why not let 
house, suffered exactly as described by . all lovers of the wild flow era advise their friends 
* 4 C. J. M. but ou carrying the flue at once j not to eucourage their sale ! And wiieu it 


perpendicularly to the ridge and through 
sheet of zinc in place of -1 — - — 


w w ceases to be the fashion to daily murder the 

glass, with a small 1 inhabitants of our wild Paradise—for I believe 

Original from 
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it is more a fashion than anything else—the 
wholesale destruction of wild flowers will cease 
to be. I have talked with several people on 
the matter, who say, although they buy the 
flowers, “I did not think of the wholesale 
destruction, and the ultimate result.” No ; 
and people do not think. If they did, 
some of the most forward buyers would be 
the most vigorous to put it down. Headers 
should bear in mind the following verse— 

God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The Oak-tree ana the Cedar, without a flower at all. 

I look to well-to-do readers of Gardening to 
help us in this matter by refusing to purchase 
Hems and wild flowers from the hawkers.— 
Percy Fox Allin. i 


Early spring flowers.— It may not be 
uninteresting to readers of Gardening to 
remark the rapidity with which some of our 
beautiful early spring flowers are progressing. 
For the last two weeks the weather here (Ardris- 
haig, N.B.,) has been most mild, although pre¬ 
vious to that cutting winds and rain storms 
predominated exceedingly; nevertheless, a 
goodly number of plants in the rock garden 
have withstood the weather remarkably well, 
and at present it is pleasing to witness the 
variety of colour visible so early in the season, 
Beaming almost as if we were past the nipping 
month of March and enjoying the genial sweets 
of a warm April. I submit the following list 
of flowers in bloom in this rock garden at the 
date of -writing, January 16th, 1888, and for the 
greater part they are most useful plants to 
supply cut flowers for constant hall and table 
decoration, viz.— 


Aubrietios 
Auriculas 
Polyanthuses 
Ao»na No ve-Zealand i® 
Armeria oephalotes 
Arabia albiaa 
A. alpina 
A. petraaa 
Achillea rosea 
Ceanothus azureus 
C. capensis 
Claytonia sibirioa 
Cyclamen hederefolium 
Double White Daisy 
Ericas (in variety) 
Fragaria 

Ualanthus Elwesi 
G. nivalis 

Hepatic* (double blue) 
Helianthemum ocymoides 
Helleborus (In variety) 


Jaaminum officinale 
Lithospermum prostratum 
Laurustinus 
Menziesia cnrulea 
Primrose (double white) 

P. (yellow) 

P. (mauve) 

P. (single white) 

P. (single yellow) 

Skimniia Laureola 


Schizostylis cocoinea 
Saxifr&ga Bumerlana 
Triteleia uniflora 
Tussilago thyrsiflora alba 
Veronica prostrata 
Violas (in variety) 
Wallflowers 
Vinca herbaoea 
Rose Gloire de Dijon, &o. 
And others 


David A. King. 

Tujh-an-Budha, Ardrxshaiy , N.B. 


Flowers in the Isles of Scilly.— Some 
idea of the mildness of the climate of the 
islands may be gathered from the fact that 
great quantities of flowers are being sent off to 
market. One grower alone sent on Jan. 12th 
500 bunches of Soleil d’Or Narcissus, and 
500 bunches of Anemone fulgens, each bunch 
containing one dozen blooms. All these were 
grown in the open fields, without any artifi¬ 
cial shelter. Scores of acres are planted 
with Narcissus alone.—J. C. Tonkin, Isles of 
Stilly. 


Some early spring flowers.— The following plants 
we now (14th January) in flower in the open ground at 
Gjenanva, Co. Antrim—viz., Laurustinus, Berberis Dar- 
wini, MezereOn, Rhododendron, Jessamine, Roses, Violets, 
Wallflowers, Hepatica, Scilla sibirica, Christmas Roses, and 
Primroses. The Snowdrops and Crocuses are 2 inches or 
3 inches above ground, and the Narcissus 4 inches or 
5 inches.—V. 


3164.— Growing flowers under fruit- 
trees. —A very good spring display may be had 
by sowing in autumn such annuals as Forget- 
me-Nots (Myoeotis dissitiflora) and Limnanthes 
DougUsi. Violets, Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
and border Auriculas succeed well under the 
light shade of fruit-trees. In summer the 
plants, whatever is grown, will require some 
attention in watering and top-dressing to keep 
them in good condition. Musk will succeed 
very well, and others of the Mimulus family, 
if kept moist.—E. H. 


to one of the leading seedsmen, and ask for a 
proper selection of seeds. It will be well to 
state the kind of soil. The seedsman will then 
send a mixture of those Grasses which are likely 
to succeed best under the circumstances named. 
Lawn seeds must be sown very thickly if the 
turf is expected to be a good one, and some 
assistance, in the shape of artificial manure, 
should be given for a year or two, to hasten 
matters. — Faloonbridge. 

3162.—Flowers and vegetables under 

a north wall. —Many kinds of flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables will succeed Under a north wall. 
Wallflowers will thrive. All the Primrose 
family, including the Auriculas and Polyanthus; 
herbaceous Phloxes, if the land is well done ; 
Pinks, Sweet Williams, Foxgloves and Sweet 
Peas in summer. Among green vegetables may 
be included Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuces, and herbs.—E. H. 

3154.— Tuberous Begonias for out¬ 
door blooming.— Our Begonia tubers are 
lifted when the frost comes in autumn, placed 
close together on the borders of a cool orchard 
house, a little fine soil is scattered over them to 
keep the bulbs from drying too much. No 
further care is taken of them till they are taken 
back to the beds in spring. They will succeed 
very well in a cold frame if matted up to keep the 
frost out.—E. H. 

3096.—Clearing a lawn of Moss.—The 

presence of Moss, in many oases, is a tolerably 
sure sign that water is too plentiful in the 
locality; in other words, the land stands in 
need of draining. Moss may also be found in 
land which is very poor, and on which nothing 
else will grow. “ East Wind ” can judge best 
for himself which cause he has to contend with. 
If the former, some drain-pipes, laid by a proper 
man, would be the only cure. In the second 
case, the Moss, if very thick, should be well 
raked with a sharp-toothed garden rake. This 
will tear out a good portion of the Moss, and 
do very little, if any, injury to the Grasses. 
Over the bare patches some fine garden soil 
should be distributed, and upon this during the 
months of March and April, in warm, showery 
weather, some G rass seeds suitable for a lawn 
should be sown. A dressing of quick acting 
artificial manure ought also to be sown. This 
will assist the Grasses, and cause them to fill 
up the Bpace now taken by the Moss. About 
the best thing which can be used, under the 
circumstances, is guano. This should be applied 
in the form of a compost, one part of guano 
being mixed with four or five times its weight 
of ordinary soil, and distributed broadcast 
during showery weather in the coming spring. 
The guano should be used at the rate of 24 cwt. 
per acre. The Moss may be taken in hand at 
once.— Falconbridge. 

3118.—Edging tiles for a flower bed. 
—I have found that edgings made of large and 
small stones of all shapes and in the crevices 
set with plants of Stonecrop and Houseleek 
to look far bolder and better than those 
made with tiles. The plants named will soon 
cover the stones, and having the advantage 
of being perfectly hardy, they will thrive m 
any situation, and always look green and nice. 
-G. R. T. 

3062.—Sanding a lawn.— What do you 
mean by 44 ordinary sand ?” If it is that which 
comes from the bed of a river, a dressing would 
certainly do good, as it contains a considerable 
amount of organic matter. Road-grit, too, 
would do good, but putting white, or any kind 
of pit sand on the Grass would be waste of 
time and money. All depends upon the condi¬ 
tion of the lawn. If it is in good condition it 
would not need any dressing ; but if patchy, and 
the Grass looks weakly, a little rotten manure 
will do good. River-sand and manure in equal 
parts forms an admirable dressing. Put it on 
at once, as then the goodness will work down 
to the roots by the Bummer.— By fleet. 


3113.— Seeds for a tennis-lawn 
44 F. G. B.” would do well to give his law 
dressing of farmyard manure before he sows 
seeds. . The manure must be thoroughly roti 
or it will open up the land too much. Artifi 
manures are to be preferred in such cases, 
with light land it would be a mistake to dep 
upon them, as such soils possess little retenl 
power, and quickly soluole fertilisers are s 
swept into the drains.-* « F. G. B.”hhquld w: 
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3144.— Using artificial manures.— It 
is advisable to use artificial manures for vege¬ 
tables and flowers, even when a sufficiency of 
other manures can be had. A dash of stimulant 
often pushes a crop over a bad time without 
injury when it might otherwise succumb. The 
mode of application will depend upon circum¬ 
stances. Sometimes it should be sown with the 
seeds ; at other times used in the shape of liquid 
manure. The manures should be selected to 
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suit the crop and the soil Guano, super, 
phosphates, nitrate of soda, Ac ., are all valuable 
—E. H. 

3101. — Keeping down moles. — 
44 J. N. M.” may study the replies given to 
recent queries on the same subject. If he at¬ 
tempts to trap the moles himself, he should first 
try to cut off the supply. He cannot have many 
moles on his own lawn at present, and it should 
be an easy matter to put them down. If his 
neighbours are not equally careful he will have 
a trying time of it; still, if he be always on the 
watch, he should be able to catch most of the 
moles which cross his boundary. If 44 J. N. M.” 
be entirely ignorant of mole-catching he cannot 
do better than engage a professional catcher, 
who will quickly make short work with the 
moles. The time is approaching when the 
44 little gentleman in velvet” is exceedingly 
active, and if he be not checked, he will soon 
cause considerable annoyance.— Falconbridge. 


3054.—Catching moles.— To successfully 
trap moles requires considerable practice, and 
by far the best way is to put the job into the 
hands of a professional mole-catcher, should 
there be one in the locality. March is the hot 
time of year to take them, as then they run 
near the surface. A mole will run some little 
distance and then return, coming back generally 
the same way again in the course of twenty-four 
hours. This is the time to put a trap down. 
If the new runs are watched for the offender 
will be caught in time. A peculiarity of file 
mole is that it has stated feeding times—ie,, 
nine a.m., midday, and again about four p.m. 
If it is known where they are likely to be 
working at those times, they may be taken by 
casting off the earth with a fork. I havec&ught 
many m this way.—J. C. B. 


TREES AND SHRUB& 

LAURUSTINUS HEDGES. 

One of the most distinctive features of gardens 
near the south coast of England is their well 
kept Laurustinus hedges, that not only make 
a most efficient screen for shielding the tenderer 
inmates from the rough winds, but that add 
greatly to the winter beauty of the gardens in 
question bv being covered with myriads of rosy 
heads of bloom that are just now expanding ana 
putting on a white look, but that at all times 
are very pretty objects. The best time for form¬ 
ing these hedges is now close at hand; good 
bushy plants are put in about 2 feet apart, and 
with but little care in the way of training they 
soon, form a beautiful thick hedge. When the 
winters are mild the blossoms expand before 
Christmas, but if severe they remain in the bud 
state until spring. This year they are late in 
expanding, owing to the check given to their 

¥ "owth by the excessive drought of last summer. 

he best time to prune them is in May, when 
the blossoms are fading, and this should be done 
with a knife, as being far preferable to shears, 
as the dense formation of the hedge is preserved 
without the stiff formality of a clipped fence. 
If cutting is deferred until late in the season 
the young growth has not sufficient time to per¬ 
fect its flower heads before winter, and that is 
the season when it is the most appreciated. 
Hants. J. G. 


3099.—Flowering shrubs for a Lon¬ 
don suburb. —TheTollowing will be found an 
excellent dozen of flowering shrubs for such a 
locality : Red-flowered Currant (Ribes san* 
guineum), Bush Honeysuckle (Weigela rosea) 
and var., Gum Cistus (Cistus ladaniferus), 
Shrubby Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus), Philadel- 
phu 8 , or Mock Orange (Syringa), Persian Lilac, 
Chinese Golden Ball-tree (Foray thia viridissima), 
Himalayan Honeysuckle (Leycesteria fonnosa), 
Hydrangea paniculata, Pyrus japonica, Guelder 
Rose (Viburnum Opulus), and last, and most 
valuable of all, the Khododendron.—B. C. R* 

3097.— Culture of Deutziaa.— In any¬ 
thing like a pure atmosphere these elegant 
little shrubs are very easily managed. To com¬ 
mence with the propagation : Cuttings formed 
of the young side-snoots of plants that have 
been put in neat, taken off when about 3 inches 
long, root readily in February, March, or April* 
if inserted in well-drained pots of sandy soil, 
and placed In 3 heat of 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
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The simplest plan of dealing with these, when 
rooted, is to plant them out in May, in a sunny 
border of good, loamy soil, and see that they 
do not want for water. With a little atten¬ 
tion in the way of stopping any extra-luxuriant 
shoots, they may remain here until the second 
autumn, when most of them will be large 
enough to lift and occupy 5-inch pots—any that 
are not, of course, remaining for another year. 
Pot them firmly, with good drainage, and by 
introducing them into a gentle warmth in 
January or February they will be in bloom in 
March or April, according to the amount of 
heat, or they will come into bloom later in the 
temperature of an ordinary greenhouse. When 
grown altogether in pots, the main points are 
to encourage a free growth early by means of a 
gentle warmth and plentiful syringings over¬ 
head, and, subsequently, to ensure this being 
matured by full exposure to sun and air.— 

B. C. R. 


HOUSB&WINDOW GARDENING. 

FLORAL WREATHS FOR THE HAIR. 
That natural flowers in the hair have a far 
more pleasing effect than artificial ones is almost 
too well known for me to draw attention to. 
They would be much oftener employed, I have 


through the winter, keeping the soil fairly 
moist. The treatment commonly followed is to 
plant out in good soil in a sheltered situation 
about the beginning of June, taking up again by 
the middle of September and putting as many 
bulbs in a pot as it will comfortably hold. If 
this cannot be done, shake away the old soil and 
repot in June. In any case it is better to 
separate the young off-sets from the flowering 
bulbs. Plenty of water must be given in dry 
weather.—J. C. B. 

3151.— Plants for a jardiniere.— Small Palms and 
small plants of Draoama indivisa, Grevillea robusta, 
and Cyperus alternifolius will succeed very well. The 
Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida) will be at home in 
such a position.—E. H. 

Japanese Meadow - sweet (Spiraea 
japonica).—This is of such exceptional merit 
indoors as to be worthy of a prominent place, 
and it is of very easy culture. Few flowering 
plants indeed have such an elegant appearance, 
the plume-like masses of bloom, so pure in colour, 
being set off to the best advantage by the fresh 
green, much-divided, elegantly-disposed foliage. 
As regards habit, this Spiraea is the ideal of what 
a pot plant should be, and it is not to be wondered 
at that it should bo in such great demand for in¬ 
door ornamentation. Many thousands of it are 
annually disposed of in Covent-garden Market, 
and it is equally in favour in other countries. 
The important point is to obtain well-grown 



A winter floral wreath for the hair. 

no doubt, were they not apt to flag when not 
mounted properly, and so the general idea is 
that they last but a short time fresh when 
placed in the hair. If, however* a little care 
be taken with the mounting, they will look 
quite as fresh at the close as at the beginning 
of the evening. Blooms for this purpose 
should always be mounted on wires, and a 
little damp Moss bound in with the stems to 
keep them fresh—that is, if the flowers selected 
have short stems, such as Orchids, Camellias, 
&c. ; but, if the stems be of moderate length, 
the end of the spray can be inserted in a little 
glass tube, such as is used for button-hole 
bouquets (the hook being removed), which can 
be easily concealed in the coils or braids of the 
hair. The shape of the sprays change, of 
course, according to those formed of artificial 
flowers ; but I always like them best of 
rather a long form and as light and graceful 
as possible. At this season, and onwards 
throughout the spring, some of the best 
flowers for this purpose are obtainable; 
as, for example, Orchids, Camellias, Eucharis, 
Cyclamens, Hyacinth pips, Lily of the Valley, 
Roses, Spiraeas, Stephanotis, Snowdrops, Aza¬ 
leas, Christmas Roses, and many others which 
space will not allow me to enumerate. Two 
very pretty sprays which I saw once, in the 
spring of the year, were made up as follows : 
One was composed of a Eucharis, pink Hya¬ 
cinth pips, blooms of Stephanotis mounted 
singly, pink Heaths, Lily of the Valley, and 
foliage ; the other of a white Camellia, scarlet 
Pelargonium pips, Snow'drops, and very small 
sprays of white Lilac, and Ferns. Blooms of 
the scarlet Ixia, which are to be obtained during 
May, rank amongst the most effective of bright 
scarlet flowers for mounting for this purpose. 
Ferns, or any other foliage that is used for 
mixing through the flowers, should be cut from 
plants that have been grown in a cool house ; 
but there are many leaves and fronds perfectly 
hardy which work in well in these arrange¬ 
ments. A. H. 


3063. — Treatment 
Flag 1 (Schizostylis 
cool room, but where i| 


of the Crimson 
>).—Place it| in a 
doqs lot 


roots, for small weakly pieces yield but a faint 
idea of the beauty of this Spiraea. These should 
be obtained at the close of autumn when 
growth has come to an end, and be potted 
at once in their blooming pots, in free but rich 
soil, such as loam with a good addition of de¬ 
composed manure. From the beginning of 
November till the middle of March a cool room 
is the best place. After the last-mentioned date 
they will do very well in a living room, and 
will, of course, come into bloom earlier, but if 
allowed to oome on in a cool temperature, the 
flowers will be much finer. As this Spiriea is a 
coarse-rooted plant, the pots become well filled 
with fibres by the time the spikes are thrown 
up ; therefore, they require an abundance of 
water during that time onwards, and some weak 
liquid-manure at frequent intervals. It is 
absolutely necessary that the growth be made 
in the open air ; therefore, the last week in May 
plants which have bloomed in the dwelling 
should be turned out. Do not neglect to water 
them, and, if you have a garden, you cannot do 
better than plant them out in rich soil for the 
summer. As they will be too large for the same 
pots the following year, it is best to cut the 
clumps in two when setting them out. If they 
are to be kept in pots they will need dividing 
and repotting in rich soil, and in this way 
Spinea japonica may be successfully grown 
where there is no convenience for planting out. 
S. palmata resembles its congener in manner of 

f rowth ; it is not quite such a graceful plant, 
ut the flowers are of a fine rose colour, and it 
is well worthy of careful culture. The treat¬ 
ment required is identical with that described 
for S. japonica.—C. 


FRUIT. 

FORCING STRAWBERRIES. 

There is no fruit forced in spring or during the 
early summer months which gives so much 
satisfaction as the Strawberry, which is pecu¬ 
liarly attractive in all stages of growth. In 
some places there is a special Strawberry-house, 
from which large quantities of fruit are ob¬ 
tained early in tne season, but the majority of 
people who force Strawberries have no special 
houses for their production, and in that case 
they have to be grown in various structures in 
conjunction with other plants. Many first-rate 
Strawberries are produced in Pine stoves, 
vineries, and plant-houses generally. In such 
places, however, too early forcing must be 
avoided, as the plants under such circumstances 
have not the same chance to produce good fruit 
during the short days as they have in a house 
. specially devoted to them. Market reports 
snow Strawberries to be most valuable in Feb¬ 
ruary and March, but unless grown under the 
most favourable conditions, they are at that 
time deficient in flavour and the crop is never 
so heavy as it is later in the season. Our most 
satisfactory crops of Strawberries are produced 
from the beginning of April onwards, and, 
although I have had them ripe in February 
and March, I now regulate the forcing so 
as to obtain the bulk of them during April 
and May. They are then secured in such quan¬ 
tities and of such good quality, that they more 
than compensate For any deficiency that may 
have occurred in February and March. When 
ripe at Easter they are very acceptable. Plants 
forced very early are apt to go blind or fail to 
produce anything like a full crop. April cannot 
be regarded as late in the season for early 
Strawberries, as it is quite two months or more 
in advance of the supplies from the open air. 
I would, therefore, strongly advise those who 
are not thoroughly experienced in such matters, 
or who have not the best of appliances for 
forcing, to aim at having their first fruits ripe 
early in April. I know that there are employers 
who insist on having Strawbeiries earlier, let 
the forcing appliances be what they may, but 
if they only considered how much finer their 
crops would be later they surely would defer 
their demands till they could be had in per¬ 
fection. It generally takes ten weeks from the 
time when the plants are put in to force until 
the fruit is ripe, and I am greatly in favour of 
starting them very gently and growing them 
slowly until the flower-heads appear; then 
they will bear more forcing. It is absolutely 
necessary that they should always be kept well 
watered, and it is a great advantage to keep 
them well up to the glass and in the full light. 
I find them do exceedingly well upon a back 
shelf in a lean-to Pine-house; immediately 
they begin to colour they are moved into a 
cooler pit to gain flavour and to prolong the 
succession. iF a few plants of an early variety 
are pnt in to force now, and more about the 
first week in February, quantities of fine fruit 
will be produced by Easter, and a succession 
may easily be kept up afterwards. J. 


Raspberries in odd corners.— There is 
a continual demand for subjects which will 
grow and prove profitable in otld corners and 
waste places, and the Raspberry is lietter 
adapted for such positions than any other fruit 
with which I am acquainted. The rubbish heap 
here is a little way removed from the kitchen 
garden, and underneath trees. The soil is any¬ 
thing but good ; nevertheless, some old Rasp¬ 
berry roots which had found their way into it 
have become established, and not only grow 
luxuriantly, but fruit profusely every year. I 
know of instances of the same kind elsewhere, 
and from the satisfactory manner in which they 
grow in such cases it is to lie regretted that any¬ 
one should give up good ground to Raspberries. 
In some parts the woods abound with them ; this 
is notably the case at Drumlanrig, as I can well 
remember, when a boy there, assisting to gather 
bushels of fruit from them, and I have never 
seen any better coloured or more juicy Rasp¬ 
berries since then. When “doing up ” Rasp¬ 
berries in the garden there are generally many 
suckers to remove, and if these are planted in 
odd and waste comers their owners will soon be 
astonished at the result.—JJ 'm 
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LIFTING THE ROOTS OF VINES. 
Some places are so favourably situated for Grape 
growing that the position or condition of tne 
roots seems to give no trouble. These, however, 
are exceptional cases, as by far the larger 
number of good Grape growers know the im¬ 
portance ana the necessity of keeping sight of 
the roots, which can only be done lt>y occasion¬ 
ally lifting them, and doing as Bacon suggested 
in one of his admirable essays, placing new 
soil about them. The Vine revels in fresh 
turfy loam. If it gets so much out of condi¬ 
tion as to be incapable of producing a perfect 
bunch of Grapes, lift the roots out of the sour, 
close mass of earth and lay them in a newly- 
made bed of chopped turf, and the whole 
character of foliage and produce will be changed. 
The chopped turf should be taken from an old 
meadow or pasture, and if of a non-calcareous 
nature, lime in some form should be added. 
Lime may be used in Vine borders in the form 
of fragments of old plaster, or mortar from the 
debris of old buildings. Yard manure should be 
very sparingly used, except as mulchings in 
summer, but bones in all forms are valuable arti¬ 
ficial manures, such as nitrate of soda, guano, 
and the manures manufactured by Thomson, 
Clav, Amies, and other makers have, when used 
witn judgment, produced beneficial results. 
Very many of the borders made for Vines are 
ruined by too much yard manure being used 
when the borders are made. As the fibre in 
the soil decays, the earth settles down, and the 
manure when used abundantly clogs up the 
pores of the soil and renders it unwholesome, 
and the roots decay in it, and shanking in some 
form ensues. In the renovation of a border in 
which the roots of the Vines are in a bad 
condition care must be exercised. 

Autumn is the best time to do the work. 
Begin it by opening a trench from 3 feet to 
4 feet wide, according to the width of the 
border along the front, cutting away everything 
found there; and remove all bodily down to 
the concrete or drainage. Than begin in the 
trench, and with steel forks gradually fork 
down the soil, liberating tme roots as 
carefully as possible, laying them back on the 
border, or one side, as is most convenient, 
covering them with mats to shelter and protect 
them till the work is completed, and they can 
again be made comfortable. When the whole 
of the soil has been taken away, examine and 
renew, or repair the drainage, if required, and 
then fill in with fresh turfy loam, treading it a 
little to give the requisite firmness. After 
pruning the roots, to remove damaged or un¬ 
healthy parts, lay them out straight in the 
border from 6 inches to 9 inches deep. Long, 
naked roots, if there are any, may be notched 
with the knife at intervals, to induce the forma¬ 
tion of young fibres. Mulch with leaves and 
litter to keep off cold rains, and to keep the 
roots at an equable condition as to tempera¬ 
ture and moisture. If the border is more than 
12 feet wide, it need not all be.filled in at once. 
Do half, and fill in the remainder in a couple of 
years’ time. Only a light crop of fruit should 
be taken the year after replanting, and a young 
shoot here and there should be encouraged to 
break away, so that the Vine rods may be re¬ 
newed as well as the roots. E. 


3191.—Pruning old Grape Vines.—If you can do 
without Grapes for a year, you might cut down the old 
rods to the bottom of the rafters at once, and train up 
new rods next spring. This would simplify matters much; 
or you might thin out the old spurs to lighten the house, 
and train the young rods, still taking a orop of fruit be¬ 
tween the old ones.—E. H. 

- “ P. B. H.” wishes to change the 

system of pruning from the spur to the long-rod 
method, and I agree with him in preferring the 
latter, although I am aware the former is much 
more in favour, especially with professional 
gardeners. I would suggest that the proposed 
alteration might be effected by operating upon 
one Vine only per annum, and so spreading the 
change over three years Thus, the whole of the 
crop would not be sacrificed at once, and, mean¬ 
while, an endeavour might be made to renovate 
the old spurs, -which, if successful, might save 
any further alteration of method. However, 
should such, after all, be preferred, I would 
call “P. B. H.’s” attention to an article in 
Gardening, April 3, 1880, in which the writer, 
“J. G. K.,” describes his practice in Grape 
growing on the lgtfg^rod syatem._-fj.jd., South 
Hunt*. 


io long-rod system.-fj. M., I 

kl.o ylV 


Forking amongst fruit bushes. — 

Much harm is often done by forking amongst 
small fruit bushes, the digger often considering 
it to be impossible to km a Currant or Goose¬ 
berry bush, and at this season, when manure is 
spread over the soil above the roots, it is 
frequently forked or dug in regardless of the | 
damage done to them. Indeed, I have known 
youngsters to be put amongst fruit bushes to 
dig when they could not be trusted anywhere 
else. There is, however, a right and a wrong 
way of manuring fruit bushes, and the right 
way is never to mutilate the roots, or as few of 
them as possible. The finest small fruits I ever 
saw were growing on bushes where no fork or 
spade had been used for years. They, however, 
received a mulching of manure on the surface 
after they were pruned in winter, and this 
treatment is that which they like above all 
others. Raspberries, too, are very impatient of 
having their roots disturbed, and mulching them 
is the only safe way of dealing with them.— 
Cm N. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

POTATO GROWING. 

Much has been said and done in the matter of 
Potato growing, and I should like to see the 
matter stirred up in Gardening. Many minds, 
many manners; and no doubt much good 
would result from the relation of the many 
experiences in Potato growing which might be 
given in its columns. To begin with, the 
methods of treating Potatoes for planting in 
order to secure a good crop may be as numerous 
as their kinds. Of course, the sort of ground 
has to be considered; its position, whether 
sloping or flat, high or low, dry chalky, or 
damp clayey soil; each of which needs con¬ 
sideration, or dead loss must inevitably follow 
any amount of labour that might be expended. 
The past season of 1887 will not be forgotten as 
a most trying year for all kinds of vegetable 
produce, especially Cauliflowers, Celery, &c., 
which require moisture in order to make head¬ 
way in growth. Potatoes suffered much in 
growth through being checked by the continuous 
drought in some places, while in others it 
tended to their development, and a good crop 
was the result. Last year I adopted a new 
plan in planting—viz., that of cutting each 
Potato up into single sets or eyes. The 
kind I so treated was the White Elephant. 
As usual, when any new plan is employed 
I was the object of ridicule by my fellow- 
gardeners, who held allotments along-side 
of my own. Still I persisted, and was re¬ 
warded in the end, for, on digging up my 
crop in the autumn, I found tliat where I 
cut the Potato into single sets I had 2, 3, 4, 
and sometimes 5 large Potatoes, instead of a 
heap of puny “ small-shot,” as would have been 
the case had I put it into the ground entire, 
simply for this reason : That one rootlet had 
more chance of growing and feeding on the 
allotted space than half-a-dozen would have 
had. This plan of dividing the Potatoes at 
planting time into single eyes has been adopted 
by many gardeners with success. I found in 
most cases that only one haulm stem grew up, 
and that it grew thick but short, which is a 
natural indication that the needful undergrowth 
is duly progressing. My ground being quarried, 
and in a sloping position, it did not produce so 
good a crop as might have been expected, as it 
lays very dry, and any amount of moisture soon 
drains off. Many other profitable instances 
of similar treatment have been exemplified in 
other parts of the town in which I reside. A 
person whom I know, having raised two Potatoes 
from one haulm that turned the scales at 44 lb. 
The White Elephant is a good Potato, and bids 
fair to replace many other sorts that have been 
hitherto largely grown down here in 

ZUMMBRSET. 


Tomatoes in pots and the open air. 

—Those who are contemplating the culture of 
these useful plants should lose no time in sow¬ 
ing the seed, so as to get good strong plants. 
Although Tomatoes delight in ubundance of 
heat, it does not answer to push on plants that 
are intended for open-air culture, or cool 
houses, in a temperature higher at first than 
they will get after they are put in their fruiting 


quarters. The best plan is to copy nature, and 
start with a gradually progressive temperature. 
Amateurs, or owners of medium-sized gardens, 
usually make up a hotbed at this time of year 
for the purpose of starting seeds of various 
kinds, and that will come in for Cucumbers 
afterwards. This is the best place for putting 
the seed pots in, os seeds germinate more 
readily in the genial atmosphere of a frame than 
in any kind of glass house ; and after the seed¬ 
lings are pottea off and well established at the 
root, they can be transferred to anv other frame 
or shelf near the glass, as the rapidly-increasing 
solar heat will raise the temperature of even 
cold frames or houses enough to keep the plants 
safe, and by the end of April they should be 
good large plants, ready to put into fruiting 
pots or boxes, or plant in the open air ; for u 
put out against walls they may be readily pro¬ 
tected at night with any temporary covering, 
and when summer weather prevails theywill soon 
set a crop of fruit that will have a good prospect 
of ripening. The great drawback to open-sir 
culture being the shortness of our summers, 
whereby the late crop is unable to ripen 
properly. Therefore, every day that can be 

5 ained in spring is of the utmost importance.— 
. G., Hants. 

Early Peas. —It is now time to think of 
these, and where open-air conditions are un¬ 
favourable to early growth the plan of raising 
the young plants under glass should be adopted. 
If not grown in too much heat, plants raised 
under glass are very useful, but when kept very 
close in strong heat until they are 10 inches or 
1 foot high and then planted out without being 
properly hardened, little or no success need be 
expected. I raise quantities of early Peas under 
glass, especially new early ones, which I wish to 
make the most of, and am afraid to trust out too 
early, and when the young plants are from 
4 inches to 6 inches in height, sturdy and very 
dark-green in colour when planted, they invari¬ 
ably do well. The best of all the ways which I 
have tried of raising Peas under glass is to sow 
ten or a dozen seeds in a 3-inch flower-pot, and 
plant them out of these without breaking the 
calls of earth. When in pots they can be con¬ 
veniently moved about or placed further anart 
to prevent crowding, and one or two hundred 
pots make a grand batch. In planting them 
out it is unnecessary to put them in so close aa 
to touch each other, for even if each little clump 
is kept 6 inches or so apart, the row when they 
grow up will be complete. --J. 

Early Ca ulifl owers .—When nice, freah 
Cauliflower-heads can be had about the first 
week in June they are most acceptable, and 
now that we possess so many early sorts that 
need not be difficult. 'Hie old plan of sowing 
in August or September, and keeping the plants 
under glass during winter, entails a great deal 
of labour, and therefore I have ceased to follow 
it, and now sow in bpring. If seed of some of 
the earliest sorts is sown now “in gentle heat, 
the young plants will appear in a week, when 
they may De grown slowly on until the end of 
March, and then they should be planted oat 
If kept near the glass, and not allowed to be¬ 
come too crowded, they will be found to be 
much more healthy and robust than plants sown 
in autumn and wintered under glass.—N. 

Early Leeks.— These need never be grown 
extensively, but a few dozens of them are easily 
managed, and when grown to weigh 3 lb., or 
more, each, in August, they are useful eitherfor 
exhibition or other purposes. A pinch of seed 
should be sown in a 6-incli pot, ana if placed in 
a little heat it will germinate in three weeks or 
so. The plants should then be kept near tne 
gloss and m a temperature of 60 degs. As soon 
as they can be handled, lift them from the 
and dibble them into shallow boxes in yeT J*} c 
soil. Keep them about 2 inches apart, and tney 
may remain in the boxes until they are pknjfj 
in the open ground. This should be about tn 
end of April or early in May, and if put out 
trenches like Celery, their growth will be foun 
to be most satisfactory. Apart from big ^ ’ 
however, Leeks generally are a most useful c P 
from mid-winter onwards, and especially i 
severe weather. They ought, therefore, to 
cultivated extensively. Market gardeners n 
Welsh seapbrts grow them largely for 8U P{y 
the ships. Than Leeks, I have been to » 
crop pays better, and I do not know 0 
winter vegetable which gives such a long 8tt Pr J 
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as a good bed of Leeks. They never shrink 
by frost, and when well cooked, they may be 
act before a prince.—C. 

3102. — Tomato and Veer© table 
Marrow growing 1 . — I find the old large 
Red and Hackwood Park the best Tomatoes for 
outside culture, and the Long White and the 
Rush or Cluster Marrow the best Vegetable 
Marrows to grow. The large Red Tomato is 
the most prolific for outside, though not as good 
in shape as the Hackwood Park. The long 
White Marrow is the best for general purposes. 
The Cluster Marrow has a much more bushy 
habit of growth, and it requires less space than 
other Marrows, and is a little later. Do not 
sow' it before April.— R. C. N., Ipmcich. 

- The old Large Red, Perfection (true) 

and Horaford’s Prelude, are about the best 
Tomatoesfor outside work, thoughTrophy is also 
made use of by some with goon results. 
Moore’s Vegetable Cream, Muir’s Hybrid (Pen- 
y-byd), and a good strain of the Long White, 
if you can procure it, are the pick of the 
Marrows. Pen-y-byd is a very prolific and 
valuable variety, though I do not like the 
flavour, w'hen cooked, so well as that of the 
others.—B. C. R. 

3189. — Growing Mushrooms on 
Grass. —Better keep the spawn in the frame 
some time longer yet If it is spread over the 
Grass it will perish without producing Mush¬ 
rooms ; ami the same fate would happen to moat 
of the spaw'n if buried under the surface just at 
present Later in the season, when the tem¬ 
perature has risen, Mushroom spaw n, buried in 
noles made in the Grass, pressed in firmly, has 
produced Mushrooms.—if. H. 

3123. — Manure for a vegetable 
garden. —Lime may be applied with good 
effect in certain cases, for instance, when it 
is naturally deficient in the soil, but it would 
be absurd to use it as a substitute for horse or 
cow-manure. Your land being light, an excel¬ 
lent application would be a mixture, in eoual 
parts, of steamed bones and fish guano, applied 
at the rate of about 5 cwt. to the acre. You 
can purchase the best quality of these at 8s. per 
cwt.— Richd. Mann. 

- If “C. L. C.” wants a good universal 

manure, I can recommend him to try the “ Fish- 
Potash,” which contains plant food in fair pro¬ 
portions. There may be others equally good 
but he cannot do wrong with this. As his soil 
is light, 1 should advise not more than 2 lb. to 
his rood of 8 yards, applied annually for three 
years or so, and then he might use a little 
nitrate of soda. He should try to buy this 
manure by the ton, as nil these prepared appli¬ 
cations are very dear when sold in small quan¬ 
tities. I think he will find lime of little use, 
except applied as a pow’der to keep the slugs 
away.—M. R. C. A. 

3174.-Mushroom growing In a hothouse.— 
I do not think you will succeed Tn rawing Mushrooms 
under the conditions you name. In the first place, 
70degs. is much too hot for Mushrooms. Another two 
rows of pipes, D inches from the top of the lied, would 
keep the tl which the Mushrooms 

growing, if any did grow, always too dry.—E. H. 

8146.- Potatoes for heavy land.—Plant Myatfs 
Prolific. Schoolmaster, and Reading Hero. The land should 
be deeply cultivated now, and thrown up rough. Scatter 
hupenihosphutcs in the drills after the Potato sets are 
placed in at the rate of 6 cwt. to the acre.—E. H, 

3140. Growing Kidney Beans. -If the land is 
trenched up now, manured if necessoir, and left in a rough 
condition till May, Kidney Beans will do well after the 
Asparagus. Our own plan is to plant Potatoes after 
Asparagus. The land has had a rest from Potatoes for 
some time, and the change is favourable —E. H. 

8155.—White-flies on Tomatoes and Cucum 
bers.— The white-flies may be destroyed by fumigating 
with Tobacco, but they are more difficult to kill than the 
ordinary green flies : at least three fumigations at frequent 
ntervuls will be necessary.—E. H. 

- You can only keep down the number of 

white-flies by repeated fumigating with Tobacco 
smoke, but you muBt not make the smoke too 
strong, or fill the house too full of it, or you 
may injure the leaves of the plants. It appears 
to me that, although a moderate fumigation will 
destroy the flies then existing, the dose is not 
strong enough to destroy the eggs of the insects, 
and, as a consequence, another brood of flies ap¬ 
pears to annoy the cultivator. This being so 
you can only go on killing the flies in the way " 
have suggested.— Head Gardener. 

- The w'hite-flies on “Monolith’s” To¬ 
matoes and Cucumbers are, I imagine, one of 
the “Snowy Flies” belonging to the genus 


AlenrodeB, as they are often found on Toma¬ 
toes. I should recommend fumigation with 
Tobacco-smoke, three times, with an interval 
of three or four days between each smoking; 
or* vaporising Tobacco-water, by heating the 
water over live embers or a paraffin stove, 
might be useful.—G. 8 . S. 


ASPARAGUS BUNCHING FOR 
MARKET. 

Asparaou9 for town markets must be neatly 
bunched. Bunching is slow work, and difficult 
to do handsomely without some contrivance to 
hold the shoots while they are being tied, and 



Fit?. 1.—Asparotfu* bunchcr 



Fig. T.—Conover’s improved Asparagus bunchcr. 



Fig. 3.—Market bunch of Asparagus. 
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to secure uniformity in size. The old buncher 
(Fig. 1) is better than nothing. This con¬ 
sists of a board, with four pins 6 inches 
long, and placed about 4 inches apart each way, 
to form a square. Two strings, usually of bast 
matting, are laid down on the board, which 
may be Bet on a bench up against the wall, or 
have a back made of another board tacked on 
to it at right angles. The Asparagus is laid on 
the bnneher between the pins, the tops touch¬ 
ing the back or wall to keep them even. When 
the hunch is large enough, the strings are tied 
lightly, and the butt-end of the bunch cut 


squaie. One string ii near the bottom, and 
strong ; the other, near the top, may be smaller. 
There are several mechanical bunchers, and tho 
engraving (Fig. 2) shows a very good one, in* 
vented some years ago by Mr. S. B. Conover, 
and who has since improved upon it. In this 
machine the Asparagus is placed in between 
two brass strips, the hinged part of the buncher 
is brought down by means of the lever, and held 
in place until the strings are tied. The market 
bunch (Fig. 3) is usually 4 or 5 inches in diameter, 
and 8 inches long, the size being usually smaller 
early in the season than later. Not only does 
care in bunching pay, but so does care at every 
step. In cutting do not expose the Asparagus 
to the sun for any length of time, or it will curl 
up. Before bunching, wash in clean water. Do 
not bruise the tops. Assort carefully into two 
sizes, and pack the bunches of the firsts and 
seconds separately. If the tops of any shoots 
have “ broken,” or grown too much, do not 
bunch them ; they iniure the sale in the market. 
Keep the bunches always upright, and if to lie 
kept for some hours before imcking, place them 
on wet hay in a cool, dark cellar. Pack up¬ 
right in crates as high as the bunches. If to be 
sent to a distant market, set the bunches on 
wet Gross and see to the ventilation. 

_ A. B. 

Self-protecting Broocoli.— By selecting 
varieties of Broccoli that come into use at dif¬ 
ferent periods an almost unbroken supply can 
be maintained during tho greater part of the 
year in ordinary winters. One of the best is 
Veitch’s Self-protecting, which comes into use 
when the Autumn Giant Cauliflower is finished. 
It produces large heads of a particularly clear 
white colour, firm, and of fine shape. In order 
to have a crop to succeed the Giant Cauliflower, 
a sowing should be made upon a warm south 
border tnc last week in March, or, better still, 
in a cold frame. In the latter the seedlings will 
come up earlier and be ready to prick out at the 
bottom of a south wall, where they vn\\ get 
strong and stocky. They will then be ready to 
plant out finally about the middle of May. 
This crop will be ready to cut by thu time the 
latest crop of Giant Cauliflowers is over. The 
main crop of Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli 
should be sown from the 8 th to the 12 th of 
April. The young plants have then time to 
make their growth and mature it before com¬ 
mencing to fonn their heads. The stalks must 
be well hardened before the button commences 
to form in the crown of the plant, or one need 
not expect a head of well-finished Broccoli. 
Plants growing in shady places or underneath 
trees, even if the stalk or stein is as strong 
as that of plants in open quarters, out¬ 
produce small and impenectly-iormed heads ; 
and it may be observed that the usable 
parts of plants growing in such situations 
are found to be deficient in flavour. Broccoli 
of this description is not comparable with that 

S reduced in the fields. The latter have fine 
ark-coloured Btems and beautiful close, com¬ 
pact heads, fit for any table. The seeds may 
either be sown upon beds broadcast or in drills 
3 inches apart. As soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle, pick them out 3 inches 
asunder upon a piece of ground which has been 
well firmed. Some time during the latter part 
of June plant them out upon a piece of ground 
which has been deeply dug and well enriched 
with rotten manure. Plant 21 inches apart row 
from row and 18 inches plant from plant, tread¬ 
ing the ground firm in the rows. I commeced 
cutting my earliest planted Broccoli the first 
week in November, and had a continuous supply 
of fine heads up till Christmas. I lifted a 
number of plants and planted them in a light 
airy shed. They had partly formed their heads 
before being lifted, and the latter developed 

S roperly, and have only been finished a lew 
ays ago. The leaves of this variety afford the 
heads more protection than any other variety 
with which I am acquainted. They twist over 
euch other very closely, and I think this 
Broccoli may be said to be tolerably hardy. A 
few plants which still remain look as if we might 
get a few heads yet from them before Snow's 
Winter White is ready to cut.—W. C. H. 
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BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/ ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
Londo n. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub* 
lisher. The name and address cf the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
Should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardsning has to be sent to press some time in 
adaance of date, they canned always be replied to in the 
issue immediately JoUowiny the receipt of their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such hs cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should sUieays bee* the number and title plowed 

£ & the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser- 
t permit, the correspondents who ssek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very us&tU, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardboh a should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

8227.—Grafting Camellias.— Will someone kindly 
tell me bow to graft Camellias ?—YQuito Gardener. 

1228.—Crushed bones in a flower garden.—Of 
what use are crushed bones in a flower garden, and, if 
any, what is the proper way to apply them?—S. E. 

3229.- Flowering Auriculas.— Will someone kindly 
tell me if it is advisable to put Auriculas from a cold 
frame into a little heat Just now to flower ?— J. F. Wilson. 

8230.—Pruning hard-wooded climbers.— Will 
someone kindly tell me when 1 may prune my hard- 
wooded climbers, and also top-dress them?—J. F. Wilson, 
3231.—Cutting down an Arbutus— When is the 
best time to cut down an old Arbutus-tree with a view to 
its breaking afresh into growth and making a compact 
head?—R ajah. 

j#®®.— Lifting D ahl i a tubers.—If I were to take 
Dahlia tubers up while they were iu flower, say, in the 
middle of September, would it cause them any serious 
harm?—C. J. M. 

3283.—Making up a hotbed.— Win some experi¬ 
enced person kindly tell me how best to make up a bowed 
for Melons In a brick pit, 8 feet by 6 feet, and 4 feet 6 inches 
in depth ?— Novice. 

3284.— Preparing bones tor manure.—! have a 
great many bones from the kitchen. Will anyone kindly 
Inform me how to prepare them in the best way forgarden 
use?—A Subscriber. 

3236.—Moving Roses. Carnations, and her¬ 
baceous plants.— Will it hurt Roses, and Carnations, 
and herbaceous plants to move them w the middle of 
September?—C. J. M. 

3236.—Potting Camellias—Win someone kindly 
tell me if it is best to repot Camellias immediately after 
they have done flowering? If not, when is the best time 
to do so?—J. F. Wilson. 

3287.— Cleaning glass.— Can anyone tell me how to 
remove starch from the glass of a greenhouse, which was 
put on last summer for the purpose of shade ? Scrubbing 
with water will not remove it.— Gap. 

Undergrowth for China Rose-beds.—i 
want to have an undergrowth on China Rose-beds. What 
would be the best plant to cover the soil with and not inter¬ 
fere with the mulching? 1 have Lamb’s Lug (or Moused 
Ear)in with some.—J. Dykes. 

3239.—Kitchen garden paths.— How could I at 
the least expense make about 850 yards of good permanent 
kitchen garden paths where gravel is not to be had ? 
What would be tne cost of the cneapest effectual asphalte ? 
—G. Frewer, Hit chain. 

3240.— Ferns in a north aspect.— Will such Ferns 
as Maiden-hair f Adiantuin ouneatum) do well in a rockery 
against the inside north wall of a greenhouse ? Will some¬ 
one kindly say also what other kinds of Ferns I can grow 
in a similar position ?— J. Wadsworth. 

, 3241.— Treatment of Deutzia gracilis.— I have 
had four of the above plants given me. Will 41 J. G.,” or 
any other reader of Gardrning kindly tell me how to treat 
them ? I have a small greenhouse, w hich is only heated 
sufficiently to keep out frost.—R. T. D. 

3242.—Lichen on Apple-tress.—I have several 
Apple-trees covered with lichen. They stand in an 
orchard, and vary in age from 40 to 70 years. What Is the 
noving the Lichen, and preventing Ms re- 


maana of remo 1 , ... R mu v 

growth when removed?— J. N., Norfolk. 

824a— Pruning a white Banksian Rose.— When 
is the best time to prune a white Banksian Rose ? My 
house is covered with one, and it has long 6-feet shoots of 
last summer’s growth waving about. Should they be left 
as they are until after flowering ?— Rajah. 

3244. —Growing Tobacco.— Will someone please to 
give the following information: What kind of Tobaooo 
has been most successfully grown in this country, each 
year and where, the kind of soil they will grow best in, 
and when should the young plants be set out ?—Cantloweb. 

3245. — Making asphalte walks.— I am going to 
moke some new walks in my garden of this material, and 
I should be glad if someone will tell me the best way to 
mix the gas tar, <kc., so that it will set hard, and w'ear 
well ? Should I mix pitch with it, and, if so, how much ? 
—Barnsley. 

8246.-Cutting back a Marechal Niel Rose.-l 
nave a young plant of this Roee on its. own roots, which I 
planted in a small greenhouse. It has sent out a long, 
weak shoot, which reaches right up and down the roof of 
the house. It has only two or three other weak and poor 
mde shoots near the root. Should I cut fee main shoot 
took, and how far, and at what time?— Woodland Hall, 
Broughton-xn-Furnace. 
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8247.—Making a propagator.— Gould I make a 
satisfactory propagator by enclosing a portion of the pipes 
of my small greenhouse in a frame and placing a light 
over it? And would someone kindly tell me what the 
frame should be filled up with for plunging the cutting- 
pots or seed-pans in ?—M. 

3248. — Treatment of Grevillea robusta.—I have 
a young plant of this Grevillea, which I bought about six 
weeks ago. It is only 5 inches high, and its leaves have 
turned quite brown. Can anyone account for this, and 
tell me whether it is past hope of recovery; or, if not, 
what treatment it should have ?— Emily. 

3249. — Heating a 9 hed for Mushrooms.— I want 
to grow some Mushrooms in a shed, 10 feet by 4 feet. 
Gould'I heat it efficiently with a small oil-stove, without a 
flue ? I know this would not suit ordinary plants; but 
possibly the Mushrooms would not suffer from the pro¬ 
ducts of combustion from the stove.—H. M. 

3250. — Uses of a shaded brick pit—I have a crick 
pit in my yard, about 3 feet by 2 feet, and 21 feet deep, 
which gets no sun in the winter. If I filled this with 
manure now, or with Grass cuttings in the summer, and 
put a gloss frame on it, would it be of any use to bring on 
seed now, or cuttings next autumn ?—8. E. 

3261. — Keeping up a supply of Peas.— Would 
some reader of Gardrning kindly inform me the best kinds 
of Peas to sow, and how many must be sown at onoe to 

[keep up a moderae supply as long as the Pea season lasts. 
And also the best thing to do to keep the birds off them ? j 
My garden swanns with them.—J ohn Downino. 

3262. —Indian Shot (Gannas) In North Lanca- I 
Shire. —I see that these plants are often strongly recom¬ 
mended as summer bedding plants. Will someone kindly 
tell me if they think they would thrive here in North 
Lancashire ? Flowers that do well in the south of England 
often dwindle when exposed to our cutting winds.— 
Heron. 

8258.— Plants for a very dry situation.— I have 
a narrow border, 18 inches wide, on the south-east side of 
my house, where it is protected by a very deep eave, and 
practically never gets any rain, as all our rain oomes up 
with a south or south-west wind. Everything I have tried 
there fails, even Wallflowers. Would Sempervivums or 
Sedums be likely to grow, and what kinds ? Any sugges¬ 
tions welcomed.— Rajah. 

3254. — Treatment of a winter - flowering 
Cactus. — I have a plant of a winter-flowering Cactus 
(Epiphyllum Russellianum), which has nearly done flower¬ 
ing, and is now in a greenhouse, in which the tempera¬ 
ture ranges from about 40 degs. on frosty nights to 
50 degs. to 65 degs. on bright days. Con I grow it on in 
this temperature, and what general treatment should it 
receive?— Emily. 

3255. — Tree Carnations.—I should like some infor¬ 
mation about these plants—as to when and how to strike 
cuttings, and what is the difference between them and 
other kinds of Carnations. I have a plant of Souvenir de 
la M&lmaison now in flower, and would like to increase it 
by means of cuttings. It is an old plant, about three years 
old, and it has become veiy leggy. What is the proper 
coinpost to grow them in ?—C. H. D. 

3256. — Treatment of a Dieffenbachia.—I have a 
Dieffenbachia Bausei, which has lost its leaves, and 
appears to be damping off at the top. Would Mr. T. 
Baines kindly advise me as to its treatment ? Is it likely 
to break into growth this spring ; or would it be better to 
propagate from it ? If the latter, how is it done ? Would 
it strike from pieces of the roots and stem, like a Dracmna? 

I have a propagating-frame.—Two Ts. 

8267.— Deformed Christmas Roses.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the probable reason why all my Christ¬ 
mas Rose flowers are deformed this year from the bud, 
and how I can prevent it in future ? They are borne on 
young plants that were planted in very good soil, with 
much leaf-moyld in it. I have some in a conservatory, 
and some under a handlight, and some in the open air. All 
are alike in this peculiarity, but otherwise look well.— 

F. E. B. 


3258. — Sowing Stocks.— I am told that Ten-week 
Stocks may be sown in a oold frame at the end of January, 
and that they will moke good plants for putting out in 
June. Is that so? Will the seed germinate in the low 
temperature which prevails at that date, and. If it does, 
will the young seedlings not be very apt to be killed by 
damp, if not by oold ? I will be glad if any reader of Gar¬ 
dening will favour me with his experience on this subject. 
—Stalled Ox. 

3259. — Management of a tennis lawn.— I have 
a tennis lawn, which is full of Gowans (Buttercups). How 
can I best get rid of them ? I cannot relay the turf, but 
thought of giving It a good top-dressing of soot, lime, and 
some good fine soil, mixed together, and then sowing some 
good Grass seeds. Will this be a good plan, and would a 
scratching over with a steel rake benefit the turf ? When 
would be the best time to do this proposed work?— 
Amateur, Ayrshire. 

3260. —Management of an Orange-tree —I 

have an Orange-tree about five years old, and about 
4 feet high, exclusive of the pot, and would be glad of 
some information on the following points : 1, Will it 
bear fruit (it is a seedling), or will it require to be 
patted before bearing? 2, As it is getting too high 
for my small house, would it do to cut back the main 
shoot ? I see that the new growth is showing near the top. 
3, Will it hurt to take it into a living room, where gas is 
burned for a month or two ?— Stalled Ox. 

3261. —Basket plants for an exposed veran¬ 
dah.— What can I grow next summer in baskets hung 
from the edge of a verandah, very fully exposed to both 
sun and the prevailing winds ? I have tried the ordinary 
trailing Nasturtiums and Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums without 
much success ; the latter do best, but do not bloom very 
freely. Lobelia Gracilis does well; but I should like some¬ 
thing else in addition. I have grown the-plants men¬ 
tioned in pots from seeds and cuttings in a oold frame, 
placing them (in pots) in rush baskets when well started 
into growth, and padding the spaces with Moss ; but I do 
not get satisfactory results, I should like to know of three 
or four things that would be likely to do well. Would 
any of the tuberous-rooted Tropeolums be suitable * I 
live in rather a smoky place.—B. E. R., Monmouthshire. 


8282.—Blinds tor a greenhouse.— win t _ 

kindly explain the best method of fixing greenhouse blinds 
outside ? I find inside blinds are too much in the wav in 
the house, and have decided to put up outside nh«fiing 
instead. I believe wooden rollers are generally used; but 
lain at a loss to know how to prooeed. The greenhouse is 
30 feet by 10 feet, with a span-roof. What material would 
be best to use for a house exposed to sunshine from sun¬ 
rise to sunset?—Q., Essex. 

326a.— Vegetables for exhibition.—Will someone 

{ ileose to tell me when I ought to sow seeds of the bl¬ 
owing kinds of vegetables, to be fit for exhibition in 
September next ? I wish to show Leeks, Onions, Celery, 
Spinach. Lettuces, Carrots, and frame Cucumbers, and 
Vegetable Marrows. I am generally successful in growing 
vegetables of good site and quality; but do not know at 
what time to sow seeds of them, to have them at their 
tost at a given moment.— Retribution. 

3264.— Gas-lime on a garden soil.— I should be 
glad if someone would give me his opinion as to the 
application of gas-lime to a garden soil. My garden has 
hod a large quantity of farmyard-manure applied to it for 
the last few* years, and, with my gardener’s advioe, I have 
last winter and this replaced some of the manure with gas- 
lime, which we spread over the surface a couple of months 
before working in. A book I have tells me it is in no esse 
better than useless, and may be worse.— Jock. 

3265.— Bright-coloured climbing Roses.-Wiii 
someone kindly give me the names of two bright, free- 
flowering climbing Roses, with blooms of good sto and 
fragrance, suitable for a south-west wall, 8 feet high? I 
want those kinds which will cover the wall thickly in a 
short time, and will flower freely from top to bottom, and 
not at the ends of long shoots only, as is the case with 
some Roses. I should like one to be red, and the other 
yellow. Would Heine Marie Henriette do for one?— 
A. W. Fort. 

3266.— Layering Dot Carnations.— I notice that 
“ K., Southend,” in Gardening, January 14th, p. 630, re¬ 
marks upon the greater applicability of pot-plants of Car¬ 
nations ov er those grown in the open ground for layering. 
As this is just the one point in which I should have sup¬ 
posed that pot-plants would be less easily managed, I 
should be much obliged if “ K.” would explain how he 
conducts the layering of his pot-plants—whether he sinks 
the pots in the ground,, or in what other way he brings 
the layers in contact with the soil?— LincolnshireRectol 
3267.— Growing plants under a Vine— I have a 
glass house, 15 feet by 8 feet, situated at the end of my 
garden, getting the full south sun, and somewhat sheltered 
from the east by a wall as high as the glass house itself. A 
very good Grape Vine grows in it, and I should be pleased 
to know the names of a few flowers and Ferns that would 
grow there in summer, ready to be token into a room in 
winter which is only warmed very moderately by a room 
adjoining? No gas is burnt in the house. I should like 
to know the colours of the plants advised to be grown.— 
C. SCHOLERMAN. 

8268.—Keeping cats out of a garden—win any 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me what sort of protection 
I can make against cats in my garden ? I thought of pub 
ting up spiked wire fencing to a good height; but do not 
know the sort to get, or where to get it. I should be 
thankful for advice on the subject. Other people's cats 
work havoc, and all my efforts seem useless. Five-fingered 
star-wort fried was recommended in Gardening, Oct. 1st. 
1887 ; but I have not liked to try it, being afraid it would 
poison the cats. I do not want to do this; only effectually 
to keep them out of my garden.—E. C. Frerb. 

3260.— Tomatoes not fruiting.— I raised some 
Tomato-plants in a span-roofed house, heated by hot-water 
pipes, cuttings struck late in September; thev are now in 
8-inoh to 12-inch pots, and are from 3 feet to 6 feet high, 
and only have one stem each, but there is no fruit forming 
on them. They have been kept well watered and at a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. at night and 70 degs. at dav. Win 
someone kindly tell me the probable cause of their not 
showing any fruit, and also whether the heat from a brick 
flue would suit them better than that from hot-water pipes? 

ir in frosty and also in mild weather? 


How should I give air ii 
—Amateur. 

8270.—Treatment of Chrysanthemums.—i> it 

possible to get the later Chrysanthemums into flower by 
the middle of autumn? Will cuttings struck, »y, in 
November and nursed through the winter, so as to be nice 
plants by April, bloom earlier than cuttings struck in 
January, all other things being equal ? Will suckers, with 
roots taken in November or December, bloom earlier than 
cuttings taken at the same time, and produce equally 
good results ? Old Chrysanthemums that have bloomed 
in the open air, covered through the winter with a hand- 
light, or sheltered with a few 8pruce branches, will be a 
foot high by April. How will it do to lift them then with as 
much earth aS possible, hnd replant them in well-manured 
soil ? Will they’ produce good flowers ?—A Beginner. 

3271.—Raising florists' Auriculas from seed.— 
During the eight years that I have taken Gardbnino I 
have read a number of articles on show Auriculas, by Jaa. 
Douglas, Rev. F. D. Horuer, “ J., Glasgow,” and others, 
and, beooming much Interested in these plants, 1 have for 
several years obtained seed from various advertising firms, 
and have raised hundreds of seedlings in the hope of obtain¬ 
ing some really good “ show ” flowers, and, although I have 
been rewarded with some very' beautiful blossoms, I have 
none possessing the true characteristics of a florist’s 
Auricula. I am aware that the surest plan is to buy a few 

{ >lants of each class, and grow one’s own reed; but the 
anev prices usually quoted for these plants put them be¬ 
yond the reach of one with limited means, and I should 
like to know whether there ore not some old good sorts 
that, having become plentiful, are, consequently, cheap, 
and that may be relied on to give a choice progeny.— 
Manson. 

8272.— Gas and greenhouses.— I was very much 
interested in reading in Gardening, January 14th, p. 330, 
Mr. S. E. Bury’s article on this subject. I feel certain 
some such method is the very best for amateur's work. 
As shown by Mr. 8: E. Bury’, the uncertainty of keeping' 
an average temperature all night by the ordinary method 
of stoking is obviated. Of course, where there is a large 
boiler ana fire-place which admits of a sufficient quantity 
of fuel to keep trarning, say, from 12 to 90 hours, I tap* 
it can be done ; but, with a email apparatus, I am positive 
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that not one in a hundred can keep the fire burning’ over 
eight or 10 hours. I am certain 1 am only expressing the 
wish of many amateurs as well os myself in asking Mr. S. E. 
Bury to kindly send particulars of the boiler and lamps he 
used, with description of the same, in order that many may 
yet save their pet plants from an untimely death ; and I 
would also ask him to state the expenses of working them 
by gas as well as oil, assuming gas to be 8s. od. per 
1,000 feet.— Cornubia. 


3282.—Unhealthy Cucumber leaves.-I have in 
my charge a small span-roofed Cucumber-house, In which 
1 planted in the beginning of last October six Cucumber- 
plants, three on each side. They grew very satisfactorily, 
making fine, luxuriant growth up to the beginning of 
December, when the foliage began to go off in the way the 
enclosed specimens have done. 1 may state the temperature 
of the house has been kept ranging from 66 degs. by night 
to 76 degs. by day, with a certain amount of atmospheric 
moisture. What is the probable cause and remedy?— 

To the, foUctwing queries brief editorial replies I J - H * 


are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3273.—Azaleas from cuttings.— Will you please to 
tell me if it is possible to raise greenhouse or Indian 
Asaleas from cuttings, and if it is worth the trouble for an 
amateur ?—Maude. 

[These plants can certainly be raised in any quantity 
from cuttings; but, as fair-sized plants qf all the best 
kinds can be so cheaply and readily. procured now from 
almost any nurseryman, it is scarcely worth an amateur's 
while to trouble about it.] 

8274. —Potting Lilium auratum.—I potted on the 
5th of January six of these Lilies. I put each bulb into 
a 0-inch pot, and covered it with 1 inch in thickness of 
good potting mixture. Will you kindly tell me if I have 
done right; or should 1 have put a thicker covering of soil 
on the top of the bulb?—A Gardexek. 

[It, would have been a good plan to have placed the 
Lilies in question deeper down in the pots than has been 
done. They do best when the bulbs are well covered with 
sail by placing them about midway down in the pots, press¬ 
ing the soil moderately firm above.] 

8275. —Cordon fruit-trees.— Will you kindly tell me 
the meaning of “ single cordon," as mentioned in an article 
on “ Cordon Apples and Pears,” by “ J. C. C.,” in Gardbx- 
ixg, January 14th, p. 627 ?—Amateur. 

[The cordon system qf training for fruit-trees is simply 
confining the growth of the tree to one, two, or three hori¬ 
zontal or upright branches. These branches are allowed 
to extend as far or as high as space admits, and the side 
shoot]} are kept pinched in in the summer to fonn fruit¬ 
bearing spurs along the whole length qf the main stems. 
Cordon-traiiied fruit-trees are very useful in gardens 
qf limited area, or for filling l up vacant spaces on walls 
amongst old fruit-trees. ] 

3276. —Plante for a Vine-border.— will you kindly 
advise me what permanent flowering plants might, without 
injury to the Vines, be used to plant on the border of a 
small vinery ? The border faces the east, and forms part 
of a flower garden.— Norfolk. 

[The best advice iqe can give you in this case is to tell 
you not to plant anything whatever on the Vine-border. 
The Vines will need all the sustenance they can get out qf 
the soil without having to share it with the roots qf other 
plants. Many failures in Vine culture are directly trace¬ 
able to the fact of cropping the Vine-borders. A worse 
system cannot well be pursued.] 

3277. —Cutting down an India-rubber-plant. 
—Will you kindly tell me when is the time to cut down my 
India-rubber-plant, which is now 8 feet high ? It is too 
tall for my house ; the top is slightly injured. What kind 
of soil is best for the cuttings ? Is stove-heat necessary ? 
—Heron. 


[The first week in March will be a good time to cut down 
the plant in question. Peat and loam, with some sharp 
silver sand added, is the best soil for the cuttings, and a 
stove-heat is necessary to ensure their striking root safely 
and freely.] 

3278.—Cutting down a Privet hedge.—l have a 
Privet hedge; it was planted last spring, and it is now 
about 3 feet high, ana thin at the bottom. Will you 
kindly tell me how to make It grow bushy at the bottom ? 
Someone advised me to cut it down to within about 
10 inches of the ground. If so, when must it be done ?— 
J. Lister. 

[A'o doubt, the best and onij^ way to make the Privet 


[The Cucumber leaves sent were large-sized ones taken 
of plants that had evidently made strong growth in the 
early stages qf their existence. The cause qf their bad 
appearance teas that they were literally swarming with 
red spider and thrips. To bring about this state of things 
in the depth qf winter a very dry atmosphere must have 
been maintained in the house; or the plants have been 
allowed to become overdry at the roots. If the leaves on 
the plants are all as badly affected as the ones sent, the 
best plan will be to destroy them, and thoroughly cleanse 
the house, and replant it with some healthy young ones, 
taking care to avoid an overdry atmosphere around them 
in the future.] 

8283. —Unhealthy Calceolaria*.—in a oold frame 
I now have a lot of Calceolarias, Ac., some of which appear 
to be somewhat mildewed. Can this be overcome?— 
Beginner. 

[Mildew does not attack Calceolarias; the symptoms 
which you mistake for it, no doubt, proceed from damp, 
and possibly there is green-fiy About amongst the plants. 
Keep the avr in the frame as dry as possible by ventilating 
on all favourable occasions, and examine the plants care¬ 
fully, and, if any green-fiy is seen on them, duet them 
over with Tobacco-powder. It would be a good plan also 
to stir the surface qf the soil between the plants a little on 
a fine day. This would also assist in dispelling damp.] 

8284. — Mildew on Chrysanthemum*.—will you 
kindly inform me the probable cause of my Chrysanthe¬ 
mums all going mildewy ? I enclose a cutting. Also, 
when they were in blossom, the flowers all drooped, and 
had a similar appearance.—T hb Firs. 

[The cause qf mildew on Chrysanthemums is often 
caused by the neglect qf watering—allowing the roots to 
become dust-dry at one time, and then giving large quan¬ 
tities of water. Also, a damp, cold , and stagnant atmo¬ 
sphere in the structure in which they are placed to flower 
win qften cause a bad attack qf it. As soon as any 
symptoms qf the mildew were observed the shoots and 
leaves of the plants should have been dusted over freely 
with powdered sulphur. This, if done in time, is gene¬ 
rally an effectual remedy, provided the wants qf the 
plants are otherwise well attended to.] 

3285.—Unhealthy Zonal Pelargonium leaves. 
—Will you please tell me the cause of some of my Zonal 
Pelargonium leaves becoming unhealthy, and looking 
like the enclosed specimens do? Four plants are so 
affected, whilst the others look healthy and well.—C. T., 
Bedford. 

[The leaves sent are affected with a disease qften preva¬ 
lent amongst Pelargoniums qf all classes. It ts commonly 
called “ spot." It Is a species qf canker, generally arising 
from the fact that, at some period of the plants growth, 
the soil around the roots has been allowed to become dust- 
dry, and that then it hew been flooded with water. A 
close, damp, and cold atmosphere surrounding the plants 
sometimes causes it, and so will sudden rushes qf cold air 
striking on the foliage qf the plants. Keep the house in 
which the plants are growing comfortably warm, and 
open the roof ventilators as qften as possible, and the soil 
in the pots should only receive sufficient water to keep it in 
a moderately moist condition. It is a good plan to pick 
out the affected plants, and keep them separated from the 
healthy ones.] 

8286.—Cutting over Chrysanthemum shoots. 
—Referring to a note on the “ Management of old Chrys¬ 
anthemums,” in Gardenino, Jan. 7th, p. 600, will you 
kindly explain what is meant by the term “ cut the young 
shoots over and allow them to grow on, for a time V — 
Liscard. 


8289.—CtfOWn imperials (rritfllaria imperiaHs).— I 
have some bulbs of these, planted in 6-inoh pots, which 
are now full of root, but show no top-growth. Will you 
kindly tell me if it is best to keep them plunged in a ooM 
frame, or bring them to a oold greenhouse, and do they 
require much moisture ?— Liscard. 

{Crown Imperials do much better planted out in rich 
deep, loamy soil, and in a position where the bulbs may 
remain for years undisturbed. During the active grow¬ 
ing season abundance of root moisture, provided the soil 
is well drained, is essential. So we advise you to give up 
cultivating the plants in question in pots, and adopt the 
planting-out method in its place.] 


s in question thicken at the bottom is to cut it down 
tn me manner recommended, and in the month qf March 
would be a good time to do so. The young growth made 
in the ensuing summer should be from time to time cut or 
pinched in. This will induce the formation qf a thick and 
bushy hedge.] 

3279. — Fowl-house manure.—Will someone kindly 
inform me how best to dispose of the manure from a fowl- 
house ? I am told by some of my friends that, if I put it 
on my garden, it will kill whatever it comes in oontact 
with. Is this so ? Or is there any way of using it bene¬ 
ficially, either for fruit, vegetables, or flowers, and, if so, 
how should it be done ?— Tkddinotok. 

[Manure from a fowl-house is very strong, and requires 
using with care. A good and safe way qf doing so is to 
mix it thoroughly with about tioo-thirds its bulk qf dry 
earth. It can then vrith advantage be dug into the 
ground intended for any of the crops named ; or it can be 
applied as a top-dressing, allowing the rains to wash the 
fertilising elements it contains down to the roots qf the 
plants.] 

3280. — Insects on Primula leaves.— I have a 
double white Primula, which has been in bloom for six 
months, and now it appears to be covered with minute 
white worms, which are evidently killing the plant. What 
are they, and how can I prevent them from spreading to 
the other plants ?— Heron. 

[The insects in question are , no doubt, the larva! qf the 


leaves as possible, and in the case qf the others to give 
them a sharp pinch between the thumb and finger wherever 
the pests are seen to be at work.] 

3281.— Irish Shamrock.— Can the Irish Shamrock 
be grown in England ? I have been told that it would not 
do so because our soils will not suit it. Is this so?— 
Yousra Beginner. 

[We know of no reason why this plant will not grow in 
England as well as in Ireland.] 


8290.— Planting Vines.— I had occasion to out 
down all the Vinesin one of my vineries, and the house is 
now ready for their successors. The old ones had their 
roots, and a foot, more or leas, outside. The gardener now 
wants to plant the new ones Inside. Would there be any 
objection to having half of them planted inside and half 
out ? Would there be any advantage in it, and could there 
be more Vines planted by doing so, available for fruit ? Of 
course, this would give more room _ for the roots. The 
house holds six to eight full-grown Vines.— X. 

[If the vinery in question is built so that the roots qf the 
Vines can ramble a* will inside or outside the house, then 
it would be a good plan to plant the Vines inside, tn a 
border, say, 6 feet in width, and make one also outside of 
a similar width. This will give an ample root-run for 
the Vines. Inside Vine-borders are very useful for early 
forcing; but they require muck care in their management 
especially in the matter qf moisture, so that, all things 
considered, for ordinary midseason Grapes a border in¬ 
side and out, or entirely outside, is the best. Whether the 
Vines be planted in an inside or outside border, nothistg 
will be ginned by overcrowding them.] 

3291. —Propagating Echeverias.—Will you please 
to tell me the best way of propagating these plants ?— 
W. A. C. 

[Echeverias may be freely increased by cuttings made qr 
the crown or offsets, which most of the sorts produce annu¬ 
ally. Take them off in the spring, and allow them to re¬ 
main on the potting-bench for a few days to dry up the 
succulent stems a little ; then insert them singly tn small 
pots filled with a mixture of half sand ana loam in a 
slightly moist condition. Put them in a temperature qf 
5fi degs. or 60 degs.; but do not cover them with a propa- 
gating-glass, or they will most likely rot. If this is pre¬ 
vented they will soon root, and can then be potted on as 
desired.] 

3292 . —Rose-shoots and leaves falling off— 

I have a Tea Rose, and at Christinas it started into growth 
and was covered with shoots, but as soon as they got about 
an inch long both shoots and leaves withered and died off. 

It is in a 6-moh pot, and there are a few white roots show¬ 
ing here and there in the pot, and the soil was moist all 
through when I examined it. I send you a specimen 
of the shoots? What shall I do with it?—E. F. r., East 
Greenwich. 

[The Bose shoots sent give evidence that the plant has 
been forced into untimely growth at the worst possible 
time qf the year, and when that is the ease, and the wood 
of the preceding year's growth probably unripened , the 
trouble complained qf often happens. Place the Bose in 
question in as cool a temperature as possible now, and 
keeping the soil at the roots just moderately moist until 
the spring, when it will, no doubt, commence to make fresh 
growth again. When that is the case , treat it in the 
manner that is recommended from time to time in the 
pages qf Gardening.] 

8293.—Hotbed for half-hardy annuals.—I wish 
to raise some half-hardy annuals from seed. I have a 
frame, which is fixed in a pit about 6 inches deep, three 
sides of wood, the garden wall forming the fourth side. 
Shall I be successful if I put manure in this, and plaoe my 
seed in boxes on the top of the manure, or is it absolutely 
necessary that the frame should be movable, and plaoed 
on a bed of manure ? —Beginner, 

[The pit will answer very well to raise half-hardy 
annuals in; the only thing that need be done is to exca¬ 
vate it to a depth qf, say, 18 inches. This space will held 
ample fermenting material for a hotbed to raise halt- 
hardy annuals on—of course, supposing the frame is 
covered with glass. Do not make the bed too early in the 
season, as nothing is gained by that; by-and-by, when the 
sun again has power, time apparently lost in such a 
manner is quickly made up.] 

3294. — Growing plants under Vines.—I have a 
three-quarter span-roofed vinery, 15 feet long by 9 feet 
wide by 9 feet high, with five Black Hamburgh Vines in it. 
The border is inside. I should be extremely obliged if 
you would give me a list of flowering plants and Ferns 
that I should be able to grow in it in summer and winter as 
well. I have two Roee-trees on the back-wall. Gloire de 
Dijon and Mar6chol Niel, about 6 feet apart. Would it be 
a suitable place between these Rose-trees for a Camellia? 
The pipes for heating are 15 inohes from the wall. I have 
got a double white Camellia in a pot. If the back qf the 
vinery is a suitable plaoe for it, when should I plant it 
out ?—Joint. 

[As the small house in question is furnished with five 
Black Hamburgh Vines trained to the roof, and two Boses 
planted out against the bade wall, the best advice we can 
give you is to let well alone, and endeavour to do justice to 
them, and not crowd up the place with a lot qf other 
plants that would be sure to be tn the main unsatisfactory. 
If other plants must, perforce , be put in the vinery, then 
in the winter season confine them as much as possible to 
such things as Carnatums, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and 
Camellias, which require but a very little warmth, and in 
the summer a few Ferns might be grown under the Vines. 
By no means plant the Camellia out against the back wall 
qf the house, as the two Boses, if they thrive well, will 
want all the ffpacc available.] 

3295. —Acorns in small glasses.—I shall be glad 
of any information about the cultivation of Acorns in 
small glasses. Is it very slow after the shell is broken ?— 
K. B. 

[These are easily managed in glasses filled with water ; 
the only thing necessary to do is to keep the glasses filled up 
with clean rain-water, in which a lump or two of charcoal 
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tn the case in point, is a gardener's expression, 
which simply means to eut back the shoots a little, and 
then allow them to grow on a little again before finally 
potting them into their flowering-pots.] 

8287.—Unsatisfactory Roses.—I have a small 
lean-to greenhouse, heated with 4-inch hot-water pipes, in 
which I have foxy Rose-trees, and they are all losing their 
leaves. One is William Allen Richardson, another is Belle 
Lyonnaise: the other two I do not know the names of. 

They are in 8-inch pots, and the greenhouse is heated to 
about 50 degs. I nave various other kinds of plants in the 
same house as well. Will you be kind enough to give me 
some advice on the management of these Roses, as I am 
quite a beginner at greenhouse work ?— W. Bywater. 

[To begin with, the temperature of the greenhouse is 
much too high for Boses at this time qf year ; they should 
be quite at rest. If a pit or frame, safe from frost, is 
available where they could be placed, that would be the 
best place for them for some time to come ; but, failing 
that, place them at the coolest end qf the greenhouse, and 
only give sufficient water to keep the soil just moderately 
moist, and tn due course in the spring they will make pro¬ 
gress. With regard to their general management, and 
also the other plants in the greenhouse, you cannot do 
better than follow the advice given on such mailers by 
practical men in Gardening from week to week.] 

3288. — Propagation of the Parlour Palm 
(Aspidistra).— Will you kindly tell me how to get a few 
more plants of a Parlour Palm that I have which has now 
grown pretty large?— Ben Rhvddixg. 

[The way to increase this plant is by division of the 
stems which run beneath the surface qf the soil. In the 
spring, before growth commences, turn the plant out qf the 
pot, shake the soil away from the roots, disentangle them, 
and then divide in pieces as may be required—say, in the 
case in question, divide the plant into four portions; re¬ 
pot these in good loam and sand, and place them in a 
temperature of 65 degs. to 60 degs. Keep rather dose and 

motet for a time , and they trill soon become re-established, ____ 

. when they can be gradually inured to f ull exposure to the I should be placed to keep it sweet. The growth, of the plant! 
I- atn] I so produced is fairly quick in the spnng of the year.] 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming' plants. —Persons who truth plant* to he 
named should send good specimens properly packed . By 
good specimens toe mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with powers and, if possible, fruit, or any other charac - 
Urisitc by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants , fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties qf florists’ flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— T. B. IT. S.— 1, Doryopteris 
palinata; 2, Phymatodes Bil lard Leri; S, Next week ; 4, An 
Asplenium, but cannot determine which from an infertile 

frond.- Stonehouse. —Begonia*; but the varieties quite 

unrecognisable.-C. S. Gordon .—Cheilanthes fragrans. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the tost number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

Amateur.—The large, smooth, round Tomato you wish 
to know the name of Is probably Trophy, an exoellent 

kind.- W. A. (?.—Book on landscape gardening: We do 

not know of any book on this subject that will answer 

your requirements.- Curiosity. —The Tomato is a native 

of South America.- Constant Reader .—Probably a 

Narcissus; but cannot name a plant accurately from a 

written description only. Please send a flower.- T. C. 

Heineman, Erfurt, Prussia.—A varied gathering, as far 
as we could tell, of varieties of the Christmas Rose (Helle- 
borus niger), but, unfortunately, quite spoiled by being 
packed loosely in cotton wool.— —A. Gardensr .—Building 
greenhouses and vineries: Contract with some respectable 

hothouse builder.- C. S. Gordon.—A nice gathering of 

early-flowering Narcissus.- J. ds Paiva .—Plant stioks: 

We will try them, and report thereon in due Maaou. 


3081. — Banking up a fire. — I have 
at work a horse-shoe boiler which is some¬ 
thing of the same construction as the one 
“H. S. T.” speaks of in his query. With 
the exception of the first week or two I had it 
at work I have not had the slightest trouble 
with it. At first I used coke; but I found 
this was too powerful, as it boiled the water. 
Theu I used small coal to damp up with, and 
that I found too dense to allow of the fire 
keeping in all night. The very best fuel I 
find to oe house cinders of about the size of a 
Walnut When I wont to bank up the fire at 
night I open the bottom door of the boiler first 
for about twenty minutes. This lets the fire 
burn up a little. Then I fill the boiler right up to 
the top with cinders, and then nearly close the 
bottom door, leaving a space of a quarter of an 
inch wide along the top of the door. This I 
do at ten o’clock at night, and never fail to find 
a good fire there at nine o’clock next morning. 
Once it burned for thirteen hours without my 
touching it. Of course, in “H. S. T.’b” case 
the draught must be regulated by the way the 
wind sets. The more wind the less draught 
must he leave on, and vice versd. I may say, 
in conclusion, that my boiler fire has not been 
out since the beginning of last November.— 
Odontoglossum. 

3067. — Management of a hotbed.— 

It ent rely depends upon the condition of the 
mannre. If this is quite fresh from the stables, 
it mav require a fortnight after making before 
the plants can be put out. If made of dung 
that has been exposed for some time, not 
more than a week will be needed. If fresh 
dung is employed, it should be turned several 
times before making the bed, so that the rank¬ 
ness is worked out of it Mark out the place 
for the bed by inserting four stakes in the 
ground, one at each corner, allowing the dung 
to project 18 inches from the outside of the 
frame. Tread it very firmly and water it if at 
all dry. Put a thermometer in, and when the 
temperature ranges about 65 (legs, the plants may 
be put in or seeds may be sown—that is, if 
Cucumbers are to be grown. Vegetable Marrows 
do not require so much warmth. They should 
not be sown before the beginning of April, and 
should be hardened off as soon as they come into 
the rough leaf. They will not bear forcing 
along in a high temperature. When the heat 
declines below 60 degs. a fresh lining of good 
strong stable manure must be applied. This is 
effected by forking away the dung close up t? 
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the frame, and replacing with fresh manure. 
A few days at a low temperature will ruin Cu¬ 
cumbers. No success can attend the culture of 
early Cucumbers in hotbeds unless this detail is 
well attended to. Boards should be put on the 
dung round the frame to keep off cold rains and 
to help to retain the warmth. A by no means 
unimportant point to bear in mind is that, in 
giving air, the light should not be pushed down, 
as this admits a current of air, and will some¬ 
times, when a fresh lining is applied, bring with 
it the rank fumes of the uung, thereby injuring 
the foliage. Tilt the light up behind, and when 
the temperature ranges high leave a chink of 
air on at night, but allow the covering to 
drop down over the aperture. This keeps the 
atmosphere in the frame sweet and prevents the 
plants drawing.—J. C. B. 


BEES. 

3296.—Smoking' bees.—I have read that Puff-ball 
and other fungi, when dried, make a capital substance for 
smoking bees. Could any brother bee-keeper tell me how 
to dry and prepare them ?— You.no ATiarlak. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

QUERIES. 

8297.— Food for dormice.— Will someone kindly tell 
me what la the proper food for tame dormice ? Is milk 
good for them 7 — Dormouse. 

3298.—Sour Rhubarb wine.— Last summer I mode 
two casks of Rhubarb wine in the ordinary way, but I now 
And it is too sour for use. Will anyone please tell me if it 
is therefore useless, or if I can remedy it, and how to do so 
—G. A. P. 

REPLIES. 

Grushin? bones. —Under the head of 
“Garden refuse," “C. A. J.” asks for a simple 
way of crushing bones; if smashed by a hammer 
the splinters fly about, and the marrow adheres 
to everything. Many of the readers of Garden¬ 
ing are people of small incomes, and bones, 
such as are here described, are worth something 
more than to be thrown on the garden rubbish 
heap. If “ C. A. J ” will invest a few shillings 
in a “Digester” (Papin's Digester, invented 
200 years ago, but too little known now), and 
will put into that digester every morning the 
bare bones left yesterday, with just enough 
water to cover them, he will be able to strain 
off every night a good pot of soup; the bones 
may continue to Bimmer in the digester for a 
week, and will reduce greatly in size ; in winter¬ 
time they may even be simmered for a fort¬ 
night, provided the digester is emptied and 
washed frequently. When the bones are nearly 
wasted away they can be dried in the oven, 
Mid then easily broken to powder with a large 
hammer, and either given to fowls or used as 
manure. Many quarts of good soup are lost 
to almost every household by this waste of fresh 
bones.—S. F. M. L. 

Black threads in Raspberry vinegar. 

—I enclose specimen of a substance which has 
formed in some Raspberry vinegar I made last 
summer in my usual way, and from Raspberries 
of my own growing. It has since been kept in 
a glass bottle, and in a cool plade with an even 
temperature. I noticed, some weeks ago, a few 
thread-like bodies in it, but they have now in¬ 
creased to about six times the enclosed quantity. 
I presume it is of vegetable growth, but shall 
be pleased for any information respecting it. 
The specimen Bent has been well washed in 
clear water, and dried between blotting- 
paper. — E. W. G. Goddard. # * # The black 
threads in your Raspberry vinegar are 
fungus growths. Fungi grow in all kinds 
of sweet and acid solutions. What fungus 
this black spawn or mycelium is destined to 
produce is uncertain without investigation ; the 
material, however, is quite new to us. If you 
will send unwashed threads newly taken out of 
the Raspberry vinegar to Mr. Worthington G. 
Smith, Dunstable, he will keep it alive, and 
grow it and report further on.—W. G. S. 

How to chop herbs.—' Tills should lie 
most carefully done, and it is hardly possible to 
render them too fine ; we ail know the difference 
between tiny specks of Parsley in sauce, or over 
Potatoes, and coarse pieces. Still more does 
the negligence show in stuffing, where the stalks 
of Thyme or Sage looks like bits of hay. Let 
*t be a rule never to use a bit of the stem of any 


herb ; in fresh herbs simply pluck the leaf close 
and throw stems away; in dried herbs search 
for and discard stems. Parsley, Sage, Mar¬ 
joram, or Thyme are all chopped in exactly the 
same way, though the two latter are more diffi¬ 
cult, because so small already. Of course, I 
now speak of the fresh, green herbs. Put a 
tablespoonful, or more if wanted, of Parsley 
leaves on a small board, take a sharp knife, 
gather the leaves as closely as possible between 
the fingers of your left hand ; then, with your 
right, cut through the herb as close to your 
finger as possible ; push the Parsley out very 
little and cut R£oin, and so on, after the manner 
of cutting chaff until it is all evenly cut; then 
gather it up again, and repeat If you have cat 
very closely the crisp leaves will now be fine 
enough to chop. Gather them into a heap, then 
hold the point of your knife steady on the hoard 
with the left hand, and bring the handle down 
smartly on the leaves in all directions, gathering 
them with the knife so as to keep them well 
together. This is the mode adopted by pro¬ 
fessional cooks, and undoubtedly the best (we 
may always be sure that those who moke a 
business of doing a thing do it in the best and 
oasiest way, although to the novice it may not 
seem so), but many think they can work faster 
by taking the knife-blade in lx>th hands and 
chopping swiftly with it, gathering the herbs 
together often, so as to keep the mess well under 
the knife. .To read these methods may seem 
tedious, but it really takes one-half less time 
than to ohop in the usual way. Thyme and 
Marjoram, small as the leaves are, still require 
to be chopped much smaller. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

3299. — Partridge Cochins.— What are the points of 
excellence for prise partridge Cochins ? Should they be 
tall or short on the leg, <kc. ?— FIorkkikld. 

3300. — Qualities of Game fowls.—I would feel 
greatly obliged if 44 Doulting ” would tell me the good and 
bad qualities of Game fowls, and if they lay good eggs and 
freely, and also the best kind of food for them ?— Game 
Fowl. 

3301. —Breed of rabbits.— Could any reader of Gar- 
df.nikg kindly inform me of what breed my rabbits are ? 
They are white, with pink eyes, black ears, black tails 
black noses, and black feet; the hair is rather short, and 
the ears are about the size of a wild rabbit.—S choolboy. 

3302. — Game fowls.—Willi “Doulting” kindly tell 
me something about Game fowls ? Are they good layers 
and sitters, and are they fairly hardy ? My fowls have’ the 
run of the rood, and a large stable-yard, plenty of green 
food, and the fowl-house is a good-sized brick building, 
capable of roosting fifty or more fowls. Are Game fow ls 
very quarrelsome, and should I he able to keep more than 
one cock in the same house ? I have kept oross-bred fowls 
for many yean, and now- wish to have some pure-bred 
Game fowls.— Game for Anything. 

3303. — Management Of fowls.— My fow ls appear to 
me to be in a state of decay. I should like the opinion of 
44 Doulting,” or some other experienced reader of Garden¬ 
ing, as to what fowls to keep, and how many, to give the 
following results: I want an average of eight eggs per day 
through the winter, and about the same number in the 
summer, and about a couple of fowls a fortnight for killing. 
I have two fowl-houses, a good deal shaded, in w’hioh the 
fowls can be kept separate, if necessary. I should like to 
know what breed or cross would be likelv to succeed with¬ 
out much attention. The fowls oould have a run. I 
should like, also, to be told the necessary details for man 
aging them. I also wish to know whether to obtain ejqrs 
and set them, or to buy fowls, and what time of year will 
be likely to be the cheapest for making a beginning with 
the new fowls.—T. J. S. 

REPLIES. 

3139. — Qualities of Langshan fowls. 
—Langahans must be looked upon as useful 
fowls upon the whole. Size is considered by the 
Langshan Club as of most importance, and, in 
the scale of points for judging this breed, no less 
than forty points out of a total of one hundred 
are given to it. The bird is much more active 
than the Cochin ; the legs are only scantily 
feathered, the tail is well furnished and carried 
high ; the breast is deep and meaty, and the 
plumage is a dense black throughout, with a 
brilliant beetle-green gloss upon it- The adult 
cock should weigh not less than 10 lb., and his 
mate ought to reach a couple of pounds leas. 
The dark legs are a drawback from a market 
point of view, but when the fowls are intended 
for home consumption no objection can be raised 
to them. The Langshan is a very fair layer, 
and is not so inveterate asitter as the Cochin. Its 
meat, too, is superior, and for family purposes 
the breed is certainly to be recommended. Being 
a more active bird it requires a higher fence to 
keep it in bounds t^aa Coc^iqs. This, iq the 
□ rigiral from 
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opinion of those who have a good run, cannot 
be looked upon as a fault, for active birds arc 
usually goori foragers. The Langshan was the 
last of the Cochin family introduced into 
England, and some people still look upon them 
as badly feathered Blacx Cochins. This, how¬ 
ever, is scarcely the case, and at moat of the 
leading shows they appear in considerable num¬ 
bers ; separate classes being provided for them. 
They are hardy and easily reared. The Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks are a different colour, the plumage 
being known as “ Cuckoo-coloured,” and the 
legH are yellow and free from feathers. The 
Rocks, too, are useful all-round fowls. —Doclt- 
INO. 

Feeding rabbits.—I have had years of 
experience in keeping, feeding, and breeding 
rabbits. I live in a large town, and have had to 
buy every bit of food of every kind I fed them 
on, and could then make them pay. The kinds 
I found best for table (I did not keep rabbits for 
Bhow) were brown Belgians, and brownMop- 
eared—or doublo-lops, I called them—ami they 
arc very good eating indeed, if kept and fed in 
In the way I M'ill describe ; they were os mild 
in flavour os a wild rabbit. I used to l>oil the 
Potato-parings, or small Potatoes, or if I had not 
gotany.ornotenoughof these, I would sop any dry 
crusts of bread, pour off the water, and mix with 
Barley-meal to a paste that would only just 
hang together, or fall to pieces if dropped. If 
I was fatting the rabbits I gave them this 
morning and evening, and no greenstuff what¬ 
ever with it; but at mid-day I gave also a feed 
of Oats (whole), and a Cabbage-leaf or an outside 
Cauliflower-leaf, Carrot tops, or just some of 
any green vegetable that my wife lxmght for our 
own consumption (Grass I do not believe in), and 
not too much of it (anyone can easily tell by the 
droppings if they have too much or too little 
greenstuff given them). I always gave mine suffi¬ 
cient food, so that they did not want much fat¬ 
ting, and got them off at 9 or 10 months, unless 
I kept them for breeding puqx>ses. Until I 
began to fatten them, I gave them Oats and a 
bit of greenstuff morning and evening, and the 
Barley-meal mixture at mid-day without green 
food. Lettuce is a bod food—it gives them 
diarrhcea, and so will sharps, if mixed up with 
water. Swedes are good, but Swede-tops also 
give diarrhcea if too many arc given, and so 
will Carrots, if used without change of food for 
three or four days. In winter, too much green 
Btuff is bad, but Cabbage-stalks, split in quarters 
from end to end, are very good. Parsley is 
good, but not too much must be given at a 
time. Dandelions are very good, particularly 
for does with young ; but of all greenstuff Sow- 
Thistles are the beat food, and can be given in a 
larger quantity than any other greenstuff with¬ 
out any ill effects, particularly it allowed to lay 
for a day after being picked before being given. 
Water or milk, as a rule, I never gave rabbits 
and never would, although I have once or 
twice just for the fun of the thing, as I have 
seen it recommended in Gardening sometimes. 
Barley-meal, or other f«xxl mixed up wet, must 
not lie kept till it gets sour. Straw is liest for 
bedding ; if hay is used for the beds they will 
eat it all up, no matter how much it is soiled. 
If kept in hutches (which I found best), they 
must oe cleaned out twice a-week. Any water¬ 
tight shed will do to keep the hutches in. To 
do well, rabbits must be kept both warm and 
dry, but not stifled in summer.— Belgian 
Hare. 

BIRDS. 


8304.-Treatment of a parrot.-Can any reader of 
Garhkninu kindly advise me how to treat a parrot that I 
have ha/1 for eight months ? It is a grey bird, with a red 
tail; it sits moping on its perch, and peeks its feathers, 
but never attempts to talk ; it is fed only on Indian Corn, 
of which it eats a large quantity ; it is a most uninteresting 
bird. 1 nhall be glad of any suggestion on the subject.— 
T. O. __ 

Catalogues received.— Garden and Flmter Seeds, 
Gladioli Kant*, mul Implements. John Forbes, Hawick, 
Scotland.—AVrd List. Clark and Co., 85, Bedford-street, 
North Shields.— Flower and Vegetable Seed* and Bulbous 
riant*. Biddles and Co., 47 a and 48 , Forest-road, Lough¬ 
borough, Leicestershire.— Flower awl Vegetable Seed*, 
Li lie*. Gladioli, and other Hull>*. William Bull, 53b, 
KingVrood, Chelsea, London, S. W’.— Garden and Flower 
Seed*. Van*its, Roses, Ac. Michael Cuthbertson, Public 
Park Nursery, Rothesay. Scotland.— Illustrated Guide for 
Amateur Gardeners. Daniels Bros., Royal Norfolk Seed 
Establishment, Norwich.— Vegetable and Flatter Seeds 
and Bulb* Hogg and Wood, Coldstream, Tweed. N.B.— 
Seeds and Garden Requisites. Saqj'iel Ystys, IS antj JS, 
DJd Milljate, Manchester 


C. FRAZER, Hornier i 


, Build**, NORWICH. 



THE CHEAPEST LEAN-TO FRAMES MADE. 

Glazed with 21 oz. floss, and painted 3 coats, fitt* 1 with 
strong joints ami (registered) set-opes, 8 ft. by 4 ft., A- Ijs . 
12 ft. by 4 ft £3 10s.; 16 ft. by 4 ft.. £4 10s. Other sizes 
see List Coses Ga.; two-thirds allowed if returned. 

CUCUMBER 

FRAMES. _^_et wx. 

Lights, glazed with 
21-oz. glass, painted 
three coats. 

8ft. by 4ft...£2 5 0 
12ft. by 4ft... 2 15 0 
16ft. by 4ft... 3 10 0 
20ft. by 4ft... 4 10 0 
Coses, 7s. 

“RAPID" 


Is the best and cheai>est 
for striking cuttings, rais¬ 
ing HeeiIs, or propagating 
anything requiring a 
bottom heat. Strongly 
made. Price includes 
Lamp and Boiler of 
Special Construction, os 
engraving. Cost of 
working reduced to a 
minimum, as all beat 
tenernted is utilised. At 
his season no garden 
should be without one. 

No. 1. 3ft. 8 in. high by 

2 ft. 6 In. long, by 1 ft. 

10 in. wide, £2 2s. 6d. 

No. 2, 3 ft. 6 in. high by 

3 ft. long, by 2 ft. wide, 

£2 10s. 

Packing, 5s. 

Carriage paid to any Railway r Btatlon in En«land'and 
Wales ; also to Edinburgh. Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast 
Illustrated Catalogues, post free, two penny stamps. 
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FARM & HOME 

The moat successful Agricultural Journal ever founded in 

England. 

Best medium for agricultural and 
household advertisements. 

Weekly One Penny, poet free Three Halfpence. 
Monthly Parts Fivepetice, poet free Sevenpfnce. 

“ Farm and Hon\e ,, of Jan. 21 contain* the folloieing 
Articles, Notes Ac. 


PROTECT your PLANTS 

"frig DO mo: 

REGISTERED 1 ** Trade MARK) 
ARCHANGEL MATS (.New Season's;. 
RAEFIA (Fresh Arrival). 

I For PRICE LIST A PARTICULARS AcDRES3-I 

Irenjaminrdgington 

jP 2Duke S- r Li London Bh/dge\ 


GREENHOUSES for the MILLION 


ARABUL 

Birds and seed corn 
Carrots for farm use 
Oats, lop dressing 
Prickly Comfroy in orchard 
Rap* . . 

Straw, increasing supply of 
W heat top-dressing for 
Wheat sowing, spring 

CATTLE. 

Breeding difficulty, a 
Bulls, lame 

Convalescent cow treat¬ 
ment of 

Cow with dead calf 
Cow for sale, feet ling 
Cudding, difficult 
Dairy cows. Rye meal for 
Diseases in cattle 
Guernsey, swelling in 
throat of 

Heifer, cause of death of 
Kerry cows 

Kohl rabi for dairy cows 
Milk fever, cure for 
Milk production, hints on 
Milk fever 

Milk producer, malt dust 
as a 

Rearing calf by hand 
Ringworm, cow with 
Rye to stock, feedin g 
Turnip, cow choked with 
Winter, cows In 


DAIRY. 

Dairy business, starting a 
Dairy questions 
Drinking-water for cows 
Milk in tin cans 



"iiHlL'MJ” \v\\ IIHIL 

HORTICULTURAL CLASS. 

List of Kiz.es and Prices ou application. 

T. & W. FARMILOE, 

CLARK. OIL AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, London, 8.W. 

PAINT.— Try Lcete’s for Horticultural Build- 
r i„g„. r.reonhou^,Woo.1 Iron. .ml 

or 23a. per cwt., cash; all colours.—A LEETE & CU., i amt 
Works, 1 29, Lond on road, H E . 


HORSES. 

Bridle greasy, horse making 
Co Ha and coughs, horses’ 
Colt as a high stepper 
training 
Cracked heel 

Food and shelter for colta 
Growth of horses 
Horse, a lame 
Lock-jaw in horses 
Mare, lame 
Mare with had leg, a 
Meadow Hay, Clover, and 
Rye-grass 
Wound near hock 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Royal Hhow, implements at 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Allotments, labourers’ 

Bad meat. — Important 
decision 
Cottage, tenant’s improve¬ 
ments to 

Distraint for rent under 
Holdings Act 
Fencing, the law as to 
Fence near boundary, wire 
Oil-cake, compensation for 
feeding 

Property not realising 
amount of mortgage 
Belling goods by “ mock 


pROUND BONES, Pure and Dry.— i-inch, 

vT 6<1 I*r cwt ; 1 inch, 9s. per cwt. Bone Meal. 9* 64. 
per cwt Carriage paid Crsh with order Samples on 
application to-A. SMITH [ k CO., PItt-street, Keighley. 

P LYMOUTH ROCKS FOR SALE. — 4 

beautiful liens, one-year-old, laying, line Cock Bird, twn- 
vears-old. one guinea, carriage and bumper ATfin. 

Mr HIM.MONK. Danmore Farm House, Hrcktteld Heath, 
Winchfleld. Hants. __ 


HOME. 

Accomplishments, young 
ladies’ 

Acidity of stewed fruit, to 
counteract the 
Applique work 
Baby i bib 
Bacon, utilising fat 
Banbury cake, to make 
Bath, the warm 
Beetroot, croutons of 
Biestings for custards 
Blankets, how to wash 
Boys and girls, reading for 
Brawu 
Bread, light 
Butter-scotch 

Carps, mullets, Ac., to 
murine (stew) 

Chilbains 
Consumption 
Cushion, a handsome and 
useful sofa 
Fallacies, a few 
Fireplace, concealing hall 
Furniture, restoring 
Furs, the wearing of 
Gravel, dietary for 
Hair lotion 
Ham, over-salted 
Junket, Devonshire 
Lead poisoning 
Linen stiff and glossy, 
making 

Luncheon Imxes. children' 
Luncheon dishes, cold 
Macaroons 
Mice, destroying 
Muffins 

Mutton, stewed 
Nasturtium leave*, minced 
NewsjKiper holder, making 
Nuts, candled 
Ointment for rough lips 
Pilchards anil sausages, 
curried 

Plumbing leakage* 

Pudding, an easily made 
Pumpkin pie. to make 
Purse with tassels, silk 
Rheumatism, cure for 
Rhubarb jelly not setting 
Sausage, good Oxford 
Houp, curried 
Tapioca instead of baking 
powder 

Teeth ami tender gums, 
wash for the 
Toilet queries 
Tonics, the use of 
Wall-surfaces, non-ab sor 
bent 

Wine, add cowslip 


Digitized; by 


> Google 


charee of Market and Flower Garden Kina'e man preferred. 
—Address, stating particulars to “GARDE>.. «*** House¬ 
keeper. 117. Btfthop-*»tMUwt, 5-C. 


MANURES. 

Basig slog 

Lime under bedding 
material 

Market Gardening. 

Tan for a hotbed 
Walnut tree unfruitful 

MARKETS. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
NOTES & REPLIES. 

Advice given to farmers 
Amateur fanning for a 
living 

Breeches paste 
Camphor os a veterinary 
medicine 

Carriage, cleaning a 
Chemistry, agricultural 
Corn trade, the 
Cruelty to a horse 
Fairs, forthcoming 
Harness, blackening 
Horse-shoeing competition 
at Nottingham 
Labourers and allotments 
Moles 

(Hoere, growing 

Rents, a sliding scale of 

Wimlmills 

PASTURE. 

Bones for posture, vitrio- 
Used 

Meadow, Improving 


PIGS. 

Chnrcual for young pigs 
Farrowing sow, the 
Floors for farrowing sows 
Roots for pigs, pulped 

POTATOES. 

Planting, Potatoes 

POULTRY. 

Brahmas for exhibition 
Bumble foot in fowls 
Chinese geese 
Crowing non. a 
Dorking-Leghorn cross 
Ducks 

Incubators and their use 
Leghorn-Brahma cross 
Pea-fowl, ailing 
Scaly legs, fowls with 
Swelling near hen's eyes 
Winter-laying fowls 

SHEEP. 

Braxy in sheep 
Oxfordshire Downs, breed¬ 
ing . . 

Sheep-farming, successful 

THE FARMER'S 
GARDEN. 

Seasonable work 


Through all Newsagents, and from the Office; 37, South* 
ampton-street, Strand. London, W.O. 

A CLERGY MAN can recommend a thoroughly 

trustworthy man as Gardener and to look after poultnr, 
pigs Ac ; twelve years good character.—Address, Rev. M. 
HANK KY, M alden Newton. Doreet ___ 

QEE1> TRADE.-WANTED, a YOUTH a« 

kJ Junior Assistant in the Garden Seed Department 

az • salary rwiuired, and where last employed—3a EBB A 

SDNS,The Royal Seed Establishment. Woidzley.StouibiyV. 
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LOUGHBOROUGH GREENHOUSE 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


(By Royal Letters Patent.) 


Terra Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
Roberts’s Patent. For Greenhouses, &c„ &c. 

nREENHOTTSES Heated 24 Hours for about 

'-T One Penny without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT 
PORTABLE TERK A COTTA STOVES for COAL Rive pure 


authenticate*! Testimonials sent. 


.....—-- 8ee in use at Patentee's, 

THOM \s ROHKRTH, U8, Victoria-atrcet, w.>tTnii»n.T. 


that the whole of the heat from the 
gyVdPljjg^^HHH lxiiler itself is utilised. It burns over 
tW,1V ° bonrB without attention at a 

Price, as engraving, with Boiler. o]>en feed syphon, 12 ft. of 
4-inch hot-water pipe, and patent joints, complete, £4 4s. 
Delivered free to any station. Discount for cash. 

Cost of apparatus complktk for greenhouses as below, 
delivered free, with pipes cut and fitted ready for fixing, 
ft. ft. £ s. d. I ft. ft. £ a. d. I ft. ft. £ s. d. 

10 by 6 .. 4 14 0 15 by 9 .. 5 10 8 25 by 12 .. f. 16 8 

12 by 8 .. 5 1 0 | 20 by 10 .. 6 0 U | 40 by 16 .. 12 12 4 

Proportionate prices for other sizes. Estimates free, 

lllustmte*! List, with full particulars of these and every des¬ 
cription of Fuel, Gas, and Oil-heating Stoves, free. 


SILVER MEDAL HORSE SHOE BOILER 


1 Vapour Con^j^ / 


Trade Mark.V^ 


Patents 10,398. 
” 10,674. 


(VAPOUR CONE), 


For the distribution of certain Principles in a 8tate of 
Vapour in Greenhouses and Conservatories, whereby their 
active properties are most closely brought into direct and 
intimate contact with vegetable productions, for th*r 
purpose of destroying Parasitic Life with & certainty 
hitherto unachieved, and without hurt or prejudice to the 
most delicate and fragile organisation of plant life. 

The old system of Fumigating with Tobacco Cloth or 
Paper is now’ quite unnecessary. 

prices. „ ACH m s c » 

Cone No. 0.—50 cubic feet (for Window *' d ' *' d 

Cases and small Frames from lOcubic feet) 0 6 10 8 

Cone No. 1.—100 oubio feet (for Frames, 

).0 9 15 0 

Cone No. 2.—500 cubic feet (for small 1 tot 

“ Lean-to’s,” Ac.).18 13 6 

Cone No. 8.—1,000 cubic feet (for general } tat 

use in larger Greenhouses) Z -- ..2 0 11 0 

Directions por vbk with each Cork. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


Useful everywhere—in and outdoors. 

They lengthen or shorten telescopically by pulling 
a rope. 

They stow away In odd oornerm. 

They pass through doorways and corridors. 

They are inexpensive, durable, light, strong and 


Manufactured under the Patent solely by 
CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & Co. (limited). 

16, FINSBTTRY STREET. E.C., 

And Shad Thames, London, 8. E. 

SOLD BY THE NURSERY & SEED TRADE 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


and vitiated air into the room. This does not. 

IRON PLANT STAGING. 

Cheap useful novelty. Write for details. 

TREGGON & CO., 

York Works. Brewery-road, London, N. 
and 19, Jowln-stroet, E.C. 

PUase OKDKR KAI 

FERTIL ITY 

The Best Garden Manuro. 

Tins, 2 lb.. Is.; Raw, 7 lb., 2s. 6d.; 14«>. 4s.; 28 lb. 
56 lb., IQs. : 1 cut., 18s. 

MILLER & JOHNSON, 30, Mark-lane, I 

Groand BO NES, PE RUVIAN GUANO, FISH GUA 
POTASH CRUSHED HOOFS and HORN'S, and all o 


simple. 


J. H. HEATHMAN & CO. 

ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 


2, ENDELL STREET, L0NC ACRE, LONDON. 


REYNOLDS & CO.’S 

GALVANISED WIRE NETTING. 


THE m E T C A T|P >IA T t)R 

P/7/Cgf^ 


PRICES PER 50-YARD ROLL, JANY. 1888. 

3 in.. 24 in. wide, 3s. 6d. 

2 in., 24 in. „ 5e.(kL 

14 in.. 24 in. ,* fe*L 

1 in - 24 in. „ on. 2 ^. 

Mcg SS SSgljM ()t her widths in proportions^ 
price. 50s. value delivered free to 


NOSMOKE.NO SMELL, GAS.0R OIL. 
CIRCULARS FREE FOR ONE STAMP 
0FHEATINC APPARATUS FOR ANY PURPOSE 

> CH? TOOPE&C? I 

STEPNEY SQUARE,LDNDQN,E. | 


i*/innn, ununnnn nuu 
MANURES, at lowest prices. 


any railway station in England. 


SIMPLEX L E „ A „ D 
III GLAZING 


Five per cent, discount allowed 


TermR—cash with order, 
on amounts exceeding 10s. 

Special rates given, according to 8]>eciflcation of 


CONICAL BOILER 

Is the Cheapest, most Efficient, and 
Economical Boiler ever invented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Warehouses. Churches, Chapels, and 
for Amateur Gardeners. Requires very 
little attention. Will bum any kind 
of fuel, and cannot burn hollow. 

Hole Makers: 

NEWSUM,WOOD, & DYSON, 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Pri e»* and testimonials on applicat ion. 

JOHNSOX, 

WILMINGTON, HULL. 

rr ^A LEAN-TO. | SPAN. 

ft ft. £ B. I ft. ft. £ B 

m ? 0b y 8 * 7 6 I lOby 8, 7 18 


requirements, on orders exceeding £3. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

W1 REWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

57, NEW COMPTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Illcktratkd Lists Post Fkee. 


For ROOFS, ********** 
_ j|J|l ******** SKYLIGHTS, & 
horticultural work. 

No Special Contract required. 

No Zinc, Iron, or Putty Used. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

GROVER & Co. (Xfmitrt), Engineers, &o. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd. f City Rd., London, N. 

WRITE EOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS. TESTIMONIALS, AND FULL 
* * * * * PARTICULARS (8ent Post Free) * * * * * 


CHEAP HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Price List 2 stamps. 


THE CHEAPEST CLASS 


C. STEVENS, 


tI HORTICULTURAL, 

£ C ^ IE ^ T U^ 10, *° m ! NATITCAL HISTORY SALE 
iia i ran^'a King-street, Govent-Ganleu, London. Estab¬ 
lished L 80. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or post free. 

gE CQNB -HANX) Slow Qombtuition GREEN- 

x , BOILER, to build in wall of house. 2 ft high 

by 16 inch dinm., heats 80 feet piping, cost 50s.. sacrifice 30s 
I.ood condition. Bargain -D. HO RROCK8, Tyldeslcy. 

H.ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 

, Baffin None cheoper—WATSON & 8CULL 90 

Lower Thames-street, London, E.C. 


) squares of glass, quality guaranteed 
„ . 21 oz or 300 squares 15-oz . 8 by 

r** 8 - •^ or 13s- 0d. 6, or 250 squares, 8J Viy 61, 
6<L.. „ 13s. 0d. or 220 squares, 9J by 64, 
” Jo 8 ' S3* or 170 squares,9 by Vborlfc 

J2»- 23.I 8 *- B T ,are8 ‘ 10 by 8, for 9s. 6d. 

Jo xT • * •• 24*- 0d. Glass cut to any size at the 

12s. Od... „ 18s. Od. above proportionate prices. 
21s. Od... „ 31s. Od. Carriage paid for all orders 

24s. Od... 35s. Od. over £3. All glass is cut 

In own warehouse, nnrl put direct on rail in sound 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, Id. per lb. Paints, ready 
(e, in tins of 1 lb. to 14 lb., at 5(1. per lb. Special 
riven for large quantities. 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 


CUT ANY SIZES. 

15-oz. 12s., 21-oz. 16s. per 100 feet. 

PUTTY Id. per lb. 

Packages free. Over £3 carriage paid. 

Cutters, 6d. each. Glazier's Diamonds, 3s. to 15s. each- 
Zinc Cap Glasses, 26». per dozen. Horticultoial 
Paints, 28s. i>er cwt. 


W. DAVIS & SON. 11, Queen Streot, Cardiff. 

THE CHALLENGE (PATENT) HOT AIR 
AND WATER HEATING APPARATUS. 

* > L , Adapted forOibCoaled 

Twice as effective as the bw' 
•- 7 -■ L -. ever offered to the public. Pricr 

^ 100-page Illustrated Cataiogue 

' W. POORE Je OQ„ 139. GbeepeMe. SC 


TO OUR READERS.— In ordering goods 
from these pages, or in making inquiries, readers urill 
confer a favour by stating that the advertisement was 
sen m GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is 
tn publish the adortisements of trusticorthy houses only. 
The name and address qf the sender of each order should 
be written legibly. Delay and disappointment arc often¬ 
times due to nagleet qf this , ^ 


QPACIOUS FIRST-FLOOR PREMISES TO 

. .BE LET, at 92, Long-acre. W.C., suitable for large firm or 

institution. and comprising two rooms 121 ft, bv 54 ft. and 


40 ft by 23 ft. respectively, noble front and back t 
Also the Fourt h Floor, containing nearly 5,000superfii 
area, Includmg work-room, with magnificent roof-iia 

^! tC ^ e 2o a r nd 0fl5ce8 -— Apply to ] 
SIMMONS, Architect, 63, Lincoln's-inu-ticlds, W,C. 
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No. 465. 


Allan* anda not flowering ( 
Apples in orchards .. t 
Apple-trees, Lichen on .. < 
Arbutus, cutting down 

»n.677 

Asparagus, land tor ( 

Auriculas, flowering .. ( 
Balfour’s Glory-tree 
(Glerodendron Bal- 

fouri) . { 

Beans, a hotbed for .. 680 
Begonias for outdoor 
blooming, tuberous .. 678 
Oarnationa in pots at¬ 
tacked by wirewonn .. 676 
Carnations, layering pot f 
Cauliflowers, land for 
spring.680 

Celery .680 

Cherries and Plums ., 680 
Christmas Roses.. .. 680 

Chrysanthemum, a late 
white flowering .. 675 
Chrysanthemum cuttings 676 


Chrysanthemums, dwarf 675 
Chrysanthemums, mid¬ 
season and late white 675 
Cinerarias in small pots 674 
Climbing plants for an 
unheated greenhouse 676 
Creeper for a conserva¬ 
tory wall.676 

Creepers on a honse sur¬ 
rounded by a pavement 678 
Cucumbers in frames .. 680 
Dahlias for sale, growing 675 
Dahlia tubers, lifting .. 678 
Duckweed (Nertera de- 
pressa), management 

of the.675 

Ferns for amateurs .. 673 
Ferns in a north aspect 675 
Fern, unhealthy .. .. 674 

Fittonia, management 

of a .675 

Flowering shrubs for 
London suburbs .. 677. 
French Beans .. .. 680* 


X25TX 

Flower* under fruit- 
trees, growing .. .. 677 

Fruit garden ..680 

(iardeu, crushed bones 
in a flower .. .. 678 

Gloxinias .. .. 680 

Good King Henry .. 681 
Greenhouse .. ..681 

Greenhouse, altering a 

small .676 

Hollyhock, stations for 680 
Honeysuckles In the bor¬ 
ders .680 

Hotbed, making up a .. 676 
Hotbed, sheltering the.. 680 
Improvements, compen¬ 
sation for unexhaustod 677 
Indian Daphne (Daphne 
indica), culture of the 674 
Indian Shot (Gannas) in 
North Lancashire .. 678 
Ivy edgings ..680 

Ixias in a sitting-room, | 
management of .. 678* 


► lEXl- 

Ixios in pot*, growing .. 676 

Kidney Beans, growing 682 

Lan tanas.681 

Maiden hairs,greenhouse 673 
Manure, using artificial 678 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FERNS FOR AMATEURS. 

' Greenhouse Maiden-hairs. 

I hope my readers have taken notice qf my pre¬ 
vious remarks, and if they do not possess the 
beautiful Australian Maiden-hair Fern (Adlan turn 
formosum) that it will at once be obtained, for 
as well as being one of the most useful, it is 
reasonable in price. ; There are a great many 
different kinds of Adi&ntums, but I shall con¬ 
fine my notes just now entirely to a few of the 
most distinct greenhouse • kinds ; those that 
require stove temperature shall receive attention 
in the sweet bye-and-bye. A. Cunninghami is a 
very desirable plant; its fronds are produced 
-from a creeping stem and are evergreen, about 
1 foot or 15 inches high, two or three times 
divided, leathery in texture, and deep green in 
colour. It may be used for room decoration 
with advantage, and it is also a grand subject 
lor a tolerably large Wardian case. It is a 
native of dense woods in New Zealand. One 
more New Zealand plant and we will feave those | 
islands, and that is A. hispidulum, known also j 
by the name of A. pubescens ; it is a Fern that is 
invaluable for Wardian caso decoration on ac¬ 
count of its hardiness and the distinct character 
of its fronds, which are flabeilate. The fronds 
upon large specimens sometimes attain a height 
Ot 20 inches, they are more frequently, how¬ 
ever, not more than half that size, and fre* 

, quently less than half, and, in my opinion, the 
smaller specimens are far more beautiful than 
the large ones. It bears confinement in a small 
pot well, provided plenty of water Ss given to 
Its roots. 

A. sulphureum is, at the present $ime, a rare 
Fern in cultivation, but that is not a Reason why 
it should be ignored by the amateur—indeed, 
the finest specimen of this rare beauty which I 
have ever seen was in the collection of an 
amateur whose accommodation and resources 
were very much restricted, but he was rich in 
love for his plants, and thus he achieved success. 
This plant may be popularly styled a narrow - 
fronded form of A. cuneatum. It does not, how¬ 
ever, grow so tall as that plant. The fronds are 
three times divided, and the segments are some¬ 
what small, bright green above, the under sides 
being furnished with a coating of rich yellow 
farinose powder, which has led to its very 
appropriate name of the Golden Maiden hair. 
As I have before observed, the plant is rare, 
and, consequently, high in price. To my certain 
knowledge, many plants of this Fern have been 
. lost entirely through being kept too hot; 
therefore, any of my readers who may be 
fortunate enough to still hold this species, 
I say keep it in a shady part of the cool 
honse. It comes from Chili. The Kidney- 
ahaped Maiden-hair forms a very handsome 
specimen, in a pot, for the greenhouse, and the 
distinct shape of its fronds renders it very con¬ 
spicuous. Three species only belong to the 
class of Maiden-hairs to which this belongs, 
and which is peculiar to the Madeira and 
Teneriffe Islands. A muqh larger form (A. 
asarifblium), which tjifferSj ip esyepjl srdnor 



details, is found in the Mauritius, and, conse¬ 
quently, requires the temperature of a stove ; 
and A. Panshi, a diminutive little plant that 
sits like rosetteB upon the limestone mountains 
about Moulmein, but which has never, as far as 
I know, reached England in a living state ; but 
I see no reason why it should not come, and 
anyone returning from that locality should 
search for it, and chip off a large piece of the 
rock with the plant; in this way, I imagine it 
might be safely transmitted, and its care would 
relieve the monotony of the voyage ; before 
starting, however, it would be necessary to 
safely lash it in the cabin. The fronds of A. 

| reniforme are supported upon long, slender jet- 
black stems, and the blade varies from 1 inch 
to 3 inches in width, bright shining green on 
both sides. It does not like much soil about its 
roots, but it thrives in astony, rocky admixture. 
A. Capillus-veneris must not be overlooked, as 
it frequently is, because it is a native kind; but 
this, to me, is just the very reason it deserves a 
prominent place in every fernery. The plant is 
distributed over all the Fern regions of the 
world, and some of the forms are strikingly 
beautiful and distinct; it does not grow wild 
with us, saving in the extreme south-west 
portion of this island, although I know of 
several examples which have lived for some 
years in the neighbourhood of London with¬ 
out any protection ; these are plants which 
have orginated from spores which escaped from 
the greenhouse fernery, and lodged in the 
crevices of a wall. True, the fronds get some¬ 
what browned in winter with the harsh winds, 
but all comes right again in summer. I have 
no doubt the species might be established in the 
open in many parts if spores were sprinkled 
in crevices of rockwork on walls, whereas all 
attempts that I have seen made by putting out 
plants have failed. 

A. pedatum. —This is the Maiden-hair Fern of 
our American cousins, and yet it is not peculiar 
to North America, as it alse occurs in Northern 
India and Japan. It is vary plentiful in North 
America and Canada, and is highly prized for 
its extreme beauty. The plant is quite hardy 
in this country, and I should, perhaps, have 
reserved it for a future letter upon hardy kinds; 
but it is so exceedingly handsome that I could 
not forbear a passing recommendation ; more¬ 
over, its beauties are considerably enhanced 
when grown under glass in a cool place, under 
such conditions that the fronds do not become 
what the gardeners term ** drawn.” Therefore, 
as many of my readers aro doubtless residents 
in towns, and not blessed with space for an 
open-air fernery, this species must by no means 
be overlooked. The stem is stout, deep 
chesnut-brown or black, and polished, bearing 
a palmately-divided frond, some 9 inches or a 
foot long, and from a foot to 18 inches broad. 
The segments are large and delicate light-green. 
The fronds die down in winter, when the pots 
in which it has been growing may be placed 
under the stage out of sight, but it must not be 
out of mind while at rest, as the soil will 
require to be kept just fairly moist to preserve 
the roots alive. It is too frequently the custom 
to keep this plant—and, indeed, many others— 
auite dry during winter when the tops have 
died away, quite ignoring the fact that plants 
in pots are subjected to a thorough drying-up 


of every particle of root, which w'ould not be 
the case where the plants-grow beneath the 
surface of the earth in a state of nature. 

Jerry Jarvis. 

ALLAMANDA NOT FLOWERING. 

3190.—The fact of A. Henderson! failing to 
flower whilst under the same treatment that A. 
nobilis blooms satisfactorily with, is a little per¬ 
plexing, as the former is a freer flowerer than 
the latter ; so much so that many who do not 
find any difficulty in getting A. Hendersoni to 
bear quanties of flowers, can only induce A. 
nobilis to produce them sparingly. If, as I 
understand, the plant was dried off in autumn, 
and was since started, and has already made 
shoots five feet long, the rest must have been a 
very short one, and the middle of January is 
earlier than a plant that has been rested might be 
expected to show flower. If buds had been formed 
at the beginning of April that would have been 
early. The plant should have been kept grow¬ 
ing in place of being again dried off, which, 
with the shoots in the soft, immature state they 
must have been in is likely to interfere with its 
making strong growth and flowering when again 
startetl. There are very few things that wifi do 
with drying off more than once a-year,and it should 
never be attempted with Allamandas. ‘ ‘ Oliver ” 
does not say whether the plant is in a pot, or 
planted out, or whether grown as a trained 
specimen, or with the branches trained under 
the roof. I should suppose the former, in 
which case with shoots that had attained the 
length described so early it would have been best 
to have trained them down on the trellis, where 
they would have broke back and formed another 
lot, which should have been allowed to go on in 
an erect position until they had set buds and 
the first flowers were about to open. If trained 
under the roof the shoots, if found to be get¬ 
ting too long, should have been trained down 
horizontally, which would have caused them to 
break out afresh. In either case flowers might 
have been looked for early. As it is, I should 
not advise the shoots being cut in at all, but 
trained down in the way described. At once 
moisten the soil so as to set the roots and tops 
again moving with as little delay as possible. 
When the roots begin to move freely, and the 
shoots are alike plentiful and have attained a 
length of 3 feet or 4 feet, manure-water should 
be given every other time the soil requires 
moistening, continuing this all through the 
spring and summer until near the time in 
autumn when further growth is to be dis¬ 
couraged. Allamandas are gross feeders, and 
the stronger they are grown the more flowers 
they produce. If all goes well there will be 
little doubt about the plant being in bloom in 
August, unless the check it has received by the 
second drying off affects it. When well 
managed Allamandas continue to flower more 
or less all through the summer. Trained plants, 
when wanted for any given time in the summer, 
should not have the shoots tied to the 
trellises more than a fortnight or three weeks 
before they are required, as, when the branches 
are allowed to go on in an erect, or partially erect, 
position, they keep pushing out fresh shoots 
just below where the ounches of flowers spring ; 
these, in turn, bloom when about 1£ feet or 
2 feet long, thus keeping up a succession of 
flowers all the summer. T. B. 
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sand, say one-seventh, should be well mixed 
with the peut and manure. In potting, press 
the soil solid ; if left too loose and open, it holds 
too much water. 

The plant will grow in an ordinary green¬ 
house temperature ; but, where it can have an 
intermediate heat of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
in the night in winter, with about- 55 degs. or 
60 degs. by night during spring and summer, it 
will make double the progress, in addition to 
which the shoots will be so much stronger that 
many more of the flowers may be cut without 
injuring the plants than they will bear when 
grown coolerl In gathering the flowers of this 
I)aphno it is necessary to proceed with caution. 
When the growth is strong, the preceding year’s 
shoots are usually furnished with promineut 
wood-buds at the base of the leaves, for about 
half their length. This admits of the flowers 
being cut with a piece of wood attached, as the 
eyes in question that are left will £row on in the 
ensuing season. On the other hand, when the 
growth is weak there will be no strong wood- 
buds formed, except just at the 
base of the flower-stems, and if in 
cutting the flowers the portion of 
wood with these buds attached is 
removed the remainder of the shoot 
that is left often fails to make any 
growth at all. It therefore follows 
that when the plants are weak few 
flowers should be cut, or if they 
are so used care must be taken to 
leave at least one of the buds that 
is prominent. Daphne indica 
differs from most plants in the 
above-mentioned peculiarities. If 
these are dealt with in the way 
indicated, there will be no diffi¬ 
culty found in growing it satisfac¬ 
torily. As I have already tried 
to show', the character of being 
difficult to grow, w hich this and a 
number of the best plants in cul¬ 
tivation have got, is through their 
not being able to bear the all-alike 
kind of treatment which the occu¬ 
pants of a plant-house are often 
subjected to. The plant strikes 
freely from cuttings made of the 
partially-ripened shoots, such as 
are generally to be had about 
June from plants that have been 
kept a little warm during spring. 
The cuttings should be taken off 
W’ith five or six leaves attached, 
removing one or tw T o at the base. 
They are best put in singly in 
small pots filled with sand, kept 
in a brisk heat, covered with a 
propagating glass, and shaded ; 
they w'ill soon root, after which 
pot them in sifted peat, with some 
sand added, and keep them in a 
warm house, with a moderately 
close atmosphere, during the sum¬ 
mer. When grown in a cool 
greenhouse, as before remarked, 
this Daphne does not make half the 
progress that it will if kept 
wanner ; and under the slower 
system of cultivation, it is neces¬ 
sary to be still more careful not 
to over-pot, and in the use of 
water. For the best specimens I have grown, 
which W'ere over 3 feet in diameter, 14-inch 
pots were large enough. T. B. 

Unhealthy Fern.—Will you please tell 
me the name of the enclosed Fern, and also 
pleuse inform me what is the matter with it ? 
All the fronds are like the one I enclose. The 
crown of the Fern is close to the mould inthepot. 
Does it want repotting, andean I doitnow?—A. F. 

The Fern is Phlebodium aureum, one of the 
most desirable plants an amateur can grow. 
It is very popular round London, and is brought 
to Covent-garden Market in great quantities. 
Your plant is evidently suffering from contact 
with something sour about its roots—either the 
soil is in a bad state or the drainage is defective; 
perhaps both are bad. It should at once be shaken 
out of its old soil, and potted in fresh material. If 
the same pot is usea for it, first wash the pot 
inside and out, and stand it in the air to dry and 
sweeten before using it; then drain it well, and 
plant the Fern in a mixture of rough peat and 
loam, keeping the creeping rhizomes well above 
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CINERARIAS IN SMALL POTS. 
These most useful greenhouse flowers are 
seldom seen in really fine condition in private 
gardens in Bmall pots. That which the market 
growers use is never larger than the conven¬ 
tional 5-inch one, and yet in this sized pot they 
produce marvellous results. Plants, with heads 
of flowers 1 foot or more in diameter, are 
brought to Covent-garden by the thousand in 
winter and early in the spring, and all furnished 
with fine healthy foliage. A selection of the 
best varieties being obtained in bloom, say in 
March, let them be placed in a cool, shady pit, 
Betting the ]x>ts on some leaf or other light 
moulif, because as the seed ripens some will fall, 
and in this way is sure to germinate, and thus 
none of the seeds will be lost. That which is 
gathered may l)c sowq immediately after it is 
plucked in shallow pans, filled with light soil, and 
placed in a cool, shady place. The seed should 
only be very slightly covered, and in watering 
use a very fine-rosed watering-pot to avoid 


eluded. They delight in a cool, moist atmos¬ 
phere, and treated as just directed, fine healthy 
plants will be the result. H. B. 


CULTURE OF THE INDIAN DAPHNE 
(DAPHNE INDICA). 

3143.—In answer to Mr. W. (4. Marshall's ques¬ 
tion respecting the treatment required by this 
Daphne, I may say that many fail to get it to 
do well; but, as in the case of numbers of other 
kinds of fine plants, the cause of failure is not 
so much owing to any inherent weakness in 
them, as it is to their inability to thrive under 
the ordinary course of treatment that answers 
for the majority of common kinds. The Daphne 
in question is a somewhat slow-growing plant, 
that makes comparatively few roots, which are 
more susceptible of injury from any excess of 
mosture in the soil than those of most things. 
The principal matter to avoid is over-potting ; 
pots half the size required by plants that are 
more vigorous growers are quite big enough for 


A well-grown Cineraria in a small pot. 


washing the seed away. When the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, pick them off thinly 
into other paus, and when they have grown a 
little shift them on singly into thumb-pots, 
using for compost, loam, leaf-mould, and snarp 
silver-sand. Keep them cool and moist, and 
look sharply after thrips or green-fly. When 
fumigating, care must, however, be used, 
as the foliage is easily injured. Slugs 
are also very destructive to Cinerarias. 
As soon as the plants are of fair size, shift them 
on into 3-inch pots, and again, a little later in 
the season, into 5-inch ones, in which they are 
to flower. The soil previously recommended 
will suit them well, saving that less leaf-mould 
should be used. Do not pinch out the centre 
shoot of the plants as you would do if you were 
growing large specimens, but let them grow on 
and they will produce from the single stems 
very fine heads of flower. A low, span-roofed 
house, with a coal-ash bed on each side, and a 
path down the centre, is the best of all places 
in which to grow tliein^ and they rajuirc little 
or no artificial wa/mth v b^t f"qa^ |nu$t be ex- 

uiqitize - 


tiieiiL: anil they raquire lit 
.va/mth,,but f"Q8k must be < 


the Daphne. In addition to this, water must 
always bo used w’ith caution. This must 
not be understood to mean that it should 
be given in small driblets, but that the 
soil should be allowed to get drier before 
water is applied than would be necessary 
with such things as Fuchsias, Azaleas, Aca¬ 
cias, Genistas, and others that like more 
root moisture. Even in the spring and summer, 
w hen active growth is going on, it is requisite to 
be thus careful, and still more so in the winter 
when both root and top-growth is dormant, 
except the slow movement that goes on in the 
flower-buds. This points to the necessity at the 
time of potting of seeing that the drainage is 
sufficient, and that it is secured from the soil 
getting down into it by covering the crocks with 
some of the fibrous matter out of the soil in 
which the plants are grown. Fibrous peat of a 
brown colour is the best material to grow 
Daphnes in, adding about one-fifth of rotten 
manure—the latter must be passed through a 
fine sieve, so that any w'orms that happen to be 
in it may be detected; a liberal addition o 
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the rim, building the soil up into a cone-like 
mound. This Mill give it a greater surface to 
creep over. Water must be given somewhat 
epanngly until the new, fronds appear, when a 
liberal supply will be necessary.—J. J. 

3175. — Dwarf Chrysanthemums- — 
If the plants are cut back in June it will cause 
them to be dwarf, but the individual blooms 
will be much smaller. If you intend showing cut 
flowers, and your house will accommodate large 
plants, I should advise you not to cut them back; 
but if, on the other hand, you simply want the 
blooms for decoration, you may, by stopping in 
June, have very fair-sized blooms from the 
plants. The buds will appear a little earlier if 
not stopped. For the Japanese section (pre¬ 
suming you do not require them for showing), I 
select the following twelve : Belle Paule, Brise 
du Matin, Criterion, Elaine, James Salter, 
Edouard Audiguier, Jeanne Delaux, Lady Sel- 
bome, Source d’Or, Mons. Astorg, Roseum 
Superbum, Val d’Andorre, L’Adorable, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Madame de S 6 vin, Snowstorm, 
Mons. H. Jacotot, Madame Lacroix. Incurved : 
Barbara, Emily Dale, Arigena, Empress of 
India, Queen of England, Golden Queen of Eng¬ 
land, Hero of Stoke Newington, Mr. Bunn, 
Jardin des Plantes, Isabella Bott, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Le Grand, Lord Alcester, Prince Alfred, Alfred 
Salter, Bronze Queen of England, Lady Har- 
dinge.— Gammy Rush, The Crossing. 

-Cutting down Chrysanthemums in May 

or June will certainly cause them to be dwarf, 
but the flowers will not be so large as those not 
cut down, and they will most likely not bloom 
so early. The best 18 Japanese kinds for large 
blooms are : Madame C. Audiguier, Edouard 
Audiguier, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Val d’An¬ 
dorre, Triomphe de la rue des Chalets, Belle 
Paule, Criterion, Elaine, Japonais, Marguerite 
Marrouch, Soliel Levant, Thunberg, Jeanne 
Delaux, Boule d’Or, Baroime de Prailly, Maiden 
Blush, Mdlle. Lacroix, Ralph Brocklebank. 
The best 18 incurved are : Jeanne d’Arc, Lord 
Aloester, Empress of India, Mr. Bunn, Alfred 
Salter, Jardin des Plantes, Brqnze Jardin des 
Plantes, Princess of Wales, Refulgence, Bar¬ 
bara, Prince Alfred, John Salter, Golden 
Empress, Queen of England, PrincesB of Teck, 
Mrs. N. Davis, Golden Queen England, Lord 
Wolseley.—R. C. N., Ipswich . 

- All the naturally tall-growing kinds of 

Chrysanthemums may be reduced from half 
to two-thirds of their usual height by cutting 
the plants quite down from the 1st to the 15th 
of June, treating the late-flowering varieties 
first and the earlier ones afterwards. As a rule, 
the blooms produced by plants so treated are not 
quite so large, but more perfect and more certainly 
produced than by the tall or naturally-grown 
plants ; the cutting down also usually defers the 
time of blooming from ten days to a fortnight. 
Naturally dwarf kinds must not be cutdown, as it 
only spoils them. Eighteen first-class Japanese 
varieties are : Fair Maid of Guernsey, Belle 
Paule, Thunberg, Baroime de Prailly, Carew 
Underwood, Elaine, Japonais, Madame C. 
Audiguier, Comte de Germiny, Mons. Ardene, 
Hiver Fleuri, Criterion, Val d’Andorre, Mdlle. 
Lacroix, Mdme. J. Laing, Jeanne Delaux, Roi 
des Japonais, and Edouard Audiguier. Eighteen 
incurved: Mrs. G. Rundle, Mrs. Dixon, Em¬ 
press of India, Queen of England, Golden 
Queen, Lord Alcester, Lord Wolseley, Prince 
Alfred, Pink Perfection, Jeanne d’Arc, Venus, 
White Venus, Alfred Salter, Mr. Bunn, G. 
Glenny, Jardin des Plantes, Beverley, and 
Barbara.—B. C. R. 


3158. — Midseason and late white 
Chrysanthemums. —As midseason kinds : 
Mrs. Rundle, Empress of India, Virgin Queen, 
Le Cygne, would meet your requirements. 
Mrs. Carey, Fair Maid of Guernsey, and Miss 
Mar^chaux are rather late and these would be 
followed by Princess Teck, Snowdrop, and Vir- 
ginale for Christmas bloom. For the new year 
and up to the middle of January there are none 
better than Ethel and Boule de Neige. Both 
these are very free-blooming, and the latter is 
quite a gem, being exquisitely pure in colour, 
and so dwarf and compact in habit as to require 
no sticks.— Byfleet. 


- You will find Elaine a moat useful white 

Chrysanthemum for all purposes, and the 
following are all good reliable sorts : Japanese.— 
Mrs. Marsham (broader ^petals than Ebine), 
Lady Selborne, Madam " 


i L^rm^on^^, 


(changes to a pinkish hue), Fair Maid of Guern¬ 
sey, Ethel, White Dragon. Incurved.—Empress 
of India, Mrs. G. Rundle, Boadlcea, Anemone, 
Fleur de Marie, Pompon, Sceur Melanie.— 
Gammy Rush, The Crossing. 

3166.— Growing Dahlias fbr sale.— In 
order to obtain cuttings the roots should be put 
in a temperature of 60 degs. at once. Cover 
them with some light moist material, but do 
not water them unless they become quite dry. 
A light sprinkling will be enongh until they 
come well into growth. When tne shoots have 
two pairs of leaves, take them off with a very 
sharp knife with a small portion of heel to 
them. Insert them Bingly in small pots in sandy 
soil. If bottom-heat can be given them they 
will make roots more quickly. Do not take off 
all the cuttings at once, but rather one or two 
at a time so that the flow of Sap is not arrested. 
J. C. B. 

- Lay the roots out on some ordinary soil 

or Cocoa-nut-fibre at once, in a gentle heat of 
60 degs. and as soon as they commence to grow 
shake a little more soil among them, and afford 
a gentle watering occasionally. When the 
young shoots are 3 inches long take them off 
with a slight heel and insert them round the 
sides of 3fc-ineh pots, say, six in each, using 
light sandy soil and good drainage. They will 
root readily if kept rather close and moist in a 
heat of 60 degs. to 65 degs., and when growing 
again pot off singly into 3-inch pots, harden off 
in frames, and they will make fine saleable 
plants by the end of May.—B. (X R. 

3*149. —Management of a Fittonia.— 
Possibly the temperature has been rather too 
low. Fittonia argyroneura requires from 
55 degs. to 60 degs. during the winter, and a 
certain amount of atmospheric moisture. A de¬ 
ficiency of this would cause the leaves to drop. 
Defective root action would have the same 
effect. If there is convenience I would take off 
the tops and strike them early in March, grow¬ 
ing them along in sandy peat If this cannot be 
done, shake away all the old soil and replace them 
in pots just large enough to contain the roots, 
and burying the naked stems, as fresh roots will 
strike out from them. Do not let the soil get 
quite dry, and shade from hot sun.— Byfleet. 

- These take rank amongst the most 

beautiful of dwarf-growing, soft-wooded, orna¬ 
mental-leaved plants. They are specially suit¬ 
able for covering the surfaces of large pots or 
tubs ; they may also be utilised for hiding the 
hot-water pipes from sight, under the front 
stages of the stove, for which purpose I plant 
them in square pans and stand them upon in¬ 
verted pots. So placed, they quickly grow 
upwards and downwards, and form a very ele¬ 
gant fringe to the walks—in fact, any situation 
.which would otherwise look bare and ugly, 
Fittoniaa will cover with beautiful verdure; for, 
unlike the majority of plants, the greater the 
shade in which they grow the more intense does 
the veining of the leaves become. Again, os 
summer ornaments in a Wardian case, they 
have few equals and no superiors ; but I must 
admit they are apt to lose their leaves in winter 
when subjected to a low temperature, and this, 
I expect, is the cause of the leaves in your plant 
falling, otherwise it would have retained its 
leaves all the winter, for these are not decidu¬ 
ous plants. To grow Fittonias to perfection 
they must be thoroughly drained. The soil they 
thrive best in is a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, 
loam, and sand in about equal parts; water 
freely, both at the roots and overhead, with the 
syringe. Increase is easily effected either by 
cuttings or by division of the stems. The 
species you name (argyroneura) is a very hand¬ 
some kind—all the veins and principal neves 
are ornamented witli silvery white—and, as far 
as I know, is the only kind with white-netted 
veins. F. Pearcei resembles the preceding kind 
everything saving colour, and here the 
bright-green-ground colour is beautifully netted 
with carmine. F. Verschaffelti is a larger- 
growing plant, the veins being netted with deep 
red ; whilst F. gigantea, a very robust-growing 
kind, has its leaves reticulated with Rose- 
colour. All are distinct, and no collection of 
plants should lack one or tw o kinds. They are 
all natives of tropical America.—W. H. G. 

- U is not right for a Fittonia argyroneura to ahed 

its leaves. It ia a stove plant, and likes plenty of moist 
heat and shade. It should be grown in sandy peat and 
loam in a well-drained pan or pot, and always carefully 
watered.—E. D. S., Sheffield 


3173.— A late white flowering Chry¬ 
santhemum. —Ethel would suit you well. 
It is a robuBt growing kind, very floriferous, 
and easy to manage. I generally cut thousands 
of its blooms at this time of year. Another fins 
kind is Boule de Neige, which is a dwarf compact 
grower and suitable for small pots. These two 
Chrysanthemums can be had good all through 
January. Much, however, depends on the 
treatment given. Some growers sucoeed is 
getting the early flowering Elaine at the new 
year. If the plants are brought iu at the time 
when Chrysanthemums generally are housed 
they will lie over by Christmas. February is a 
good time to put in cuttings for late bloom. 
The last shift Bhould be given in the beginning 
of July, and about the middle of the month the 
shoots should be stopped for the last time. The 
bud that forms ab the point of each shoot must 
be taken out, and those that spring from the 
axils of the leaves retained—that is to say, two 
or three of them. Disbud so as to leave one 
bud to eaoh lateral shook Some kind of tem¬ 
porary protection must be arranged so that they 
can be kept out-of-doors until the middle of 
Ootober.—J. C. R. 

- “ C. H.” should grow Ethel for the pur¬ 
pose he requires. It is naturally a very late 
bloomer, there being no difficulty in having it 
in full flower in January. It is of stiff, erect 
growth, and carries its blooms well up to view. 
The way I treat it is to strike the cuttings in 
February or March, and when they are well 
rooted and hardened off they are planted out in 
the open ground about 2 feet apart, and when 
they start freely into growth they are stopped, 
to induce a bushy habit. But even the latest 
kinds should not be pinched back after June. 
By October they will De fine plants, and about 
a week before lifting I thrust a spade down, 
about 6 inches from the stem all round. That 
severs the large, strong roots, and causes fibres 
to push out nearer home. When lifting I use a 
steel fork, and get up all the roots I can, but 
shake the soil away, so as to get them into small 
pots. Finely-sifted soil that will work in 
amongst the roots is of importance ; and when 

S otted they are set in a shaded position out-of- 
oors, where some temporary covering can be 
put over them at night They are well watered 
at the root, and the tops are frequently syringed 
until they cease to flag. But few plants recover 
from removal so quickly as these. In November 
they are put in a cold house, and kept freely 
ventilated on all favourable occasions ; a little 
weak manure-water is given alternately with 
clear water, and by Christmas there will be a 
good lot of expanded blooms ; but, by keeping 
cool and dry, tne flowers last for several weeks. 
Just enough fire-heat to maintain the atmosphere 
dry is all that is needed, but the roots must be 
well supplied with moisture, or the latest blooms 
will not expand: and there is always a great 
demand for these useful flowers in mid-winter. 
—J. G., Hants. 

-The best late white varieties are Princess 

Teck (incurved), Ethel and Meg Merrilies ; 
(Japanese), Virginale (Anemone), and Boule de 
Neige (reflexed); but “ C. H.” cannot expect 
to find many to equal Elaine in purity and 
beauty of the blooms, and in floriferousness and 
general usefulness. Still, with care and proper 
treatment, some, at least, of the above—the last 
two particularly—may be had in good condition 
as late as this.—B. C. R. 

- For a late flowering white Chrysanthemum try 

Fair Maid of Guernsey. 1 out my last blooms a week ago 
—Gamut Rush, The Crossing. 

- I have at the present time (January 22nd) Princess 

Teck in flower, and a good one it is, a most beautiful white 
incurved variety (the latest white that 1 know of); and I 
have as a companion to it, grandiflora, a bright yellow 
Japanese variety. They are both just now at their best.-i- 
H. B., Fairlight. 

3240.— Ferns in a north aspect. —The 
Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum cuneatum) will 
succeed in a rockery on the inside north wall of 
a greenhouse, as will also the following : A 
capillus veneries, A. formosum, A. gracillimum, 
A. Williamsi, Asplenium bulbiferum, A. flabelli- 
folium, A. flacoidium, Cyrtomium falcatum, 
Pteri8 cretica albo lineata, Davallia canariensis, 
D. tenuifolia, Hypolepis repens, Lastrea S tan- 
dish i, Nephrolepw exalt&ta, &c.—E. H. 

3159. —Management of the fruiting 
Duckweed (Nertera depress* t—Your plans 
has probably been too muen coddled. It likes 
plenty of rresh air, and very cool quarter^ 
during the summer. The best place for it is at 
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the loot of a north wall. I would puf the 
plant in a cool house, keeping the soil just moist 
until the middle of March. Then work away 
all the old soil, and repot in sandy loam. 
Plenty of drainage should be given, because this 
plant mast have abundant supplies of water 
when growing. With bad drainage the soil will 
soon get sour. About the last week in May 
place in the open air, in a shady position, there 
to remain till the end of October.—C., Byfieet. 

-The plant you mention as dying, I should 

Imagine, has suffered from draught or bad 
drainage, or both in combination. I should 
advise you to pull it to pieces and replant, 
keeping it moist and oool. I have grown this 
plant in quantity in cold frames. When they 
commenced to show signs of flowering they were 
removed into an intermediate temperature, and 
kept there until the flowers opened and the 
■mail berries gave ample proof that the blooms 
were set; they were then removed to their old 
quarters in the frame, and kept somewhat close 
tor a few days, in order to inure them to the 
change. The result of this treatment is this— 
the plants stop growing, devoting all their 
energies to the development of berries, and thus 
dense heads of coral red berriee were formed 
above the cushions of emerald-green leaves. 
Whilst plants left In the heat continued to 
grow, a tew only of the berries came to maturity, 
and these were quite smothered with the second 
growth.—W. H. G. 

3176.—Growing: Ixias in pots. —If these 
do not succeed the fault may be m the quality of 
the bulbs ; but in this instance an error was com¬ 
mitted by plunging the pots containing the bulbs 
fn a cellar instead of the onen air. I plunge 
the pots quite in the open from September to 
the end of December, when they are placed on 
a shelf near the glass in a greenhouse ; here they 
produce flowers abundantly, and of excellent 
quality. If I found nothing but leaves I should 
blame the person from whom the bulbs were 
purchased.—J. J). E. 

3168.—The Mexican Ivy plant (Cobma 
scandens) in a cold house. — “ Single- 
handed ” need have no fear of the above plant 
succeeding under such circumstances, the prob¬ 
ability being that it will grow too much 
instead of not enough. I have found it a per¬ 
fect pest in a gently-neated greenhouse. Plant 
it out in rather poor soil, and ripen the growth 
well in autumn by the admission of plenty of sun 
and air, and, with a free use of the knife whon 
necessary, it will probably do well—B. C. R. 
3233.—Making up a hotbed.— Fill the 

pit with a half-and-half mixture of Oak-leaves 
and stable-manure that has been previously 
thrown together in a heap to ferment. Such a 
mixture will not heat dangerously, and as soon 
at it is warm fill the pit to within 9 inches of 
the glass. Tread it down to a moderate degree 
of firmness, as when the bed gets warm it will 
settle sufficiently to give the MelonB plenty of 
room without coming into contact with the 
glass. If stable-manure alone is used, it must 
be thrown together to ferment, and then turned 
and mixed till some of the injurious gases have 
been evolved.—E. H. 

3150.—Creeper for a conservatory 
wall .—If the space to be covered is consider¬ 
able, nothing could be more suitable than one 
of the many beautiful varieties of Passion¬ 
flowers, such as Empress Eugenie, Comtesse 
Nesselrode, Kermeaina, or even the elegant 
white form, Constance Elliott, which succeeds 
admirably under glass. Some of the finer kinds 
of Clematis also would do well in such a position, 
and afford remarkably fine flowers. Plumbago 
capensis is another suitable subject, either the 
blue or the white flowered form. Again, a good 
Heliotrope, such as President Garfield, is a nice 
thing to have, and with plenty of light will 
bloom nearly all the year round. I have also 
used some of the varieties of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums and Abuti Ions, with the best results, in 
such a position.—B. C. R. 

3193.— Carnations in pots attacked 
by wireworm. —If this pest is allowed to 
get into the pots containing the plants, there is 
little hope of saving them. My potting soil is 
carefully looked over twice, and the wireworms 
are picked out before using it. Should one 
happen to escape my careful scrutiny and be 
potted with the plants, the mischief is done 
reform I am awaye -of it. I haye sometimes 

Digitized by 


caught them by placing slices of Carrots or 
Potatoes in the soil about an inch below the sur¬ 
face. Examine them daily, and the wireworms 
may be caught feeding.—J. D. E. 

- This is, of course, no wireworm, but the 

larva of a fly which lays its eggs on the “grass” 
in the summer and autumn months, and which 
is hatched during the early winter. I have 
grown Carnations in some quantity for the last 
six years, and for a year or so was much 

S uzzled to account for the plants “ dying off” 
uring the winter. This white maggot has quite 
decimated whole collections, and though I have 
partly circumvented the creature, I still lose 
numbers. My plan is to go over the plants in 
the frames at intervals of a week or so, and 
examine the plants separately. By so doing 
the maggot may in many instances be caught 
and killed before it has entered the main stem. 

I have saved a great number this season. There 
seems to be no cure for it. Perhaps “ G. S. S.” 
could tell us what fly it is that fays the eggs ? 
In an old number of The Garden the pest is 
described as the “Carnation maggot,” so it 
seems to be no new thing, but certainly it is on 
the increase. One gardener near here has given 
up growing Carnations, as he lost thousands, 
literally, last year.—W. F. L. 

3178.—Climbing plant for an unheated green¬ 
house.— The beet white plant is Lapageria rosea var. alba, 
and the best red-flowered plant is the Lepage ria cosea 
itself.—J. D. E. 

- You cannot wish for anything more 

beautiful than the Lapageria, and if you plant 
the red and white-flowered varieties, so that 
their shoots mingle together, the effect will be 
charming. If you have a wire trellis put up 
for these plants do not fix it too near the roof, 
as I have noticed that when trained near the 
glass the leaves of Lapagerias are apt to become 
infested with red spider, which neither adds to 
the health of the plant nor its appearance. If 
you hesitate about planting Lapagerias on ac 
count of the slow growth which these plants 
oftentimes make upon being first planted, you 
should remember that everything comes to those 
who wait, and plant your Lapagerias for a per¬ 
manency, and put in one or two Clematis for 
temporary display. These plants grow rapidly, 
flower profusely, and can always be kept within 
bounds with a pruning-knife.—W. H. G. 

3204. — Chrysanthemum cuttings. — Keep the 
boxes and pots of cuttings moderately moist and near the 
glass. Do not exclude the light, exoept, of course, in 
frosty weather, when they must have some protection.— 
Gammy Rush, The Crouing. 

8258.— Sowing Stocks.— There is no necessity to 
sow Stocks in January for planting out in June of the 
ordinary Ten-week kinds. The middle of Maroh is quite 
early enough. Early-sown Stocks are generally failures. 
—EL H. 

8229. —Flowering Auriculas. — Auriculas will 
flower nicely if moved into a warm greenhouse now. It 
may or may not be advisable (according to the special 
objeot in view) to do so. It does not benefit the plants 
to force them, at the same time it does not injure them if 
the i^fht temperature does not much exceed 45 degs. 

3266.— Layering 1 pot Carnations.— If 
plants are potted into small pots—say, 5-inch 
or 6-inch ones—the chances are there will not 
be room to layer long shoots, and it will be 
necessary to sink them in the ground, and even 
then the rims would probably be in the way. 
But if 8-inch, 9-inch, or 10-inch pots are used, 
as they should be, and two or three plants are 
put in each pot, according to size of plant, there 
will then he ample room for layering in the 
pots, which, when the time comes, can be 
placed on a greenhouse stage or wherever con¬ 
venient. Layering under these circumstances 
becomes a pleasant and interesting operation, 
instead of the somewhat back-breaking business 
it otherwise is.—K., Southend. 

3186.—Altering: a small greenhouse.— 

The best arrangement for both houses would 
probably be to have a 3-feet-wide stage along 
the front, then a 2-feet pathway, and another 
3-feet stage, placed at a rather higher level, at 
the back. There is no absolute necessity to 
have a bottom-heat-bed in the stove, unless 
much propagating has to be done. In this case, 
run a brick wall up along the front of the path, 
and in the pit so formed place two or three 
rows of 4-inch pipes. Cover these in with cross 
bearers and galvanised corrugated iron, and 

5 lace a layer of Coooa-nut- fibre, about 4 inches 
eep, over this. In the pathway, or immedi¬ 
ately under the back stage, place two more 
rows of 4-inch pipes (flows), ana a single return 


pipe against the back wall. With a close stage 
over the pipes, it is a good plan to run a 2-inch 
flow and return along against the front glass 
over the stage, to secure against the entrance 
of frost there. Should the hotbed be dispensed 
with, make the front Btage of galvanised iron, 
open underneath, and surfaced with shingle, 
with three rows of 4-inch pipes beneath it, and 
another three rows under the back stage will 
be quite sufficient to maintain a good stove heat 
If the other house is heated, three rows of 
4-inch pipes beneath the front stage, or two 
there, and one or two at the back, will do 
nicely.—B. C. R. 

3250.—Uses of a shaded brick pit.— The shaded 
brick pit would be useful for raising seedlings or striking 
cutting of bedding plants in spring ; but do not begin too 
soon. March will be quite time enough. It may also be 
used for the same purpose in summer and autumn.—E. H. 


ROBBS. 

8181.— Management of Tea Roses- 

Every strong young shoot on the bush should 
carry more Roses than one ; but if the shoots 
are weak they will not carry any. The probable 
reason that tney have not done well in this in¬ 
stance is that the plants were not strong enough 
in the first instance ; and, in the second place, 
the shoots were probably drawn up weakly 
owing to overcrowding, want of ventilation, or 
too far removal from the light in winter. A 
top-dressing of manure is beneficial.—J. D. E. 

8243.—Pruning a white Banksian Rose—The 
best time to prune a Banksian Rose is immediately after 
flowering: and the young strong shoots which are now 
blowing about in the wind, if there is no room to lay them 
in, may be cut close back, as such wood will not produce 
flowers.—E. H. 

- If the wall of your house is already 
covered with growth, it is very desirable to cut 
away all the long shoots of which you speak ; 
but any spray and weak growth that does not 
hang about away from the wall must be allowed 
to remain, as that is the sort of growth that will 
produce flowers. If there is such growth, it i* 
Letter to tie in than to cut it off. As soon as 
all the flowers have faded next summer, have 
the face of the plant sheared rather hard back, 
and then leave it alone until the next year, ex¬ 
cept to cut out the long, straggling shoots, as I 
have advised.—J. C. C. 

3265. — Bright - coloured climbing 
Roses. —Reine Marie Henriette would suit 
you as regards colour and growth, as it is a 
vigorous-growing Rose, and the colour a lively 
red, but it has little, if any, scent. Waltham 
Climber, No. 2, is a dark-red Rose, and very 
sweet scented. W. F. Bennett is not such a 
g-growing sort, but the colour will suit 
you, and the flowers are delightfully fragrant 
Marshal Niel is the sweetest of all yellow 
Roses, but not to be depended upon in the open 
air. Solfaterre would be the safest for you to 
plant; this has yellowish-white flowers, which 
are very sweet. You are not likely to get any 
Roses that will cover the wall from top to 
bottom every year with flowers.—J. C. C. 

- There are plenty of plants, both tender 

and hardy, that would make an undergrowth 
for your Rose-bed, but you want to accomplish 
the impossible. How can you cover the surface 
with plant growth and a mulch too? If y° u 
want a bed of nice Roses you must allow' them 
to have the benefit of the soil both on the surface 
and underneath. If you must carry out your 
proposal you may cover the surface during the 
summer with Blue Lobelias or dwarf Nastur¬ 
tiums, and in the winter you may carpet the bod 
with Sedum glaucum or Sempervivum call- 
fomicum. But where are you going to pat the 
mulch ?—J. C. C. 

3238.— Undergrowth for China Rose-bedfi^ 
Lamb’s-lug, or Mouse’s-ear, will impoverish the sou » gw 
deal. For a permanent oovering the Golden Periwin* 1 
(Vincaelegantfasima) pegged down, or Euonyinousran_ 
cans variegata, would not be so exhausting. A few wii 
might be intermixed for their spring brightness. -K- 

8183.— Treatment of a pot-Roee— The lejjj 
dropped from the Tea Rose because of its being pl^ 1 . 
the nouse for a fortnight. It would ndt have sufficient^ 

and light in the house ; but the leaves might hong on un 

it was placed in the greenhouse. It may be quite as w 
to prune it now.—J. D. E. . 

3246.—Cutting 1 back a Marecbal Niel 
Rose. —It is not usual or necessary, m w 
majority of cases, to cut back the long, young 
. shoots if there is room enough for them 
remain, but a good deal depends on the etrengt 
I of the wood. I should imagine, fro® 7 
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description, that the growth on your plant is have adopted : Beech, Birch, Horse-chestnut, 
very weak. If that is the case you had better the White Poplar, Aspen Poplar, and several 
cut the long shoot back to half its length, and others, Sweet Chestnut, common Spruce, Pinus 
the others within three buds of the stem, which Larico and P. austriaca, Cedrus DeodarA, many 
should be done at once. Whenever the wood Willows, Yew, Thorns, &c. Of shrubs suitable 
is strong enough the long shoots should always for such a garden there is considerable choice, 
be left, if there is room for them, as they always from amongst which may be selected Darwin’s 
• * ** ' ~ ~ Barberry, and the common kind known as vul¬ 

garis, also B. aquifolium, all the forms of 
Laurels and Euonymus, Ceanothus azureus, 
Ribes aureum and sanguineuin, Weigelas, Co- 
toneaster, Leycesteria Formosa, Pyrus japonica 
Deutzias, Kerria japonica, Cistus lndaniferus, 
Magnolia glauca, double-flowering Cherry, 
various kinds of »Sumach (Rhus), Mpineas, 
Laurustinus, Yuccas, &c. Of evergreens, some 
of the best are Thuja Lobbi, the Irish Junipers, 
various kinds of the Japanese Retinosporas, 
such as ericoides, filicoides, plumosa, &c., 
Thujopsis borealis, Cupressus Lawsoniana and 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


3057. — "Wall 1 top gardening.— The wall 
requires very little preparation, unless it be 
very smooth and sloping on the top. I pro¬ 
cured some bits of broken sandstone and fixed 
them along the edge with cement, filling up the 
space behind with earth. In the face of the 
wall I also picked out holes with a chisel, filling 
up with earth, and occasionally cementing a bit 
of sandstone in front to form a lip, and so 
keep in the earth and moisture. I tried 
both sowing seed and planting offsets and 
young rooted plants ; but, on the whole, I 
have not l>een very successful with the seeds, 
a spell of hot sunshine being very liable to 
burn them up just as they begin to come up. 
The past summer was very trying to newly- 
planted portions of my walls ; but Mesembry- 
anthemuins, rooted in the house and planted 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 








Fig. 1.—3iuooth or Fern-leaved Sumach (111.us glabra laciniata). 


Kip- 2.—Japan Lacxjucr or Varnish Treo (Rhus vemicifera). 


easily propagated by seeds, layers, and cuttings 
of the roots and shoots inserted in light, fibry 
loam. R. S. 


out last spring, throve and flowered abundantly 
luter in the year. Wallflowers and Antirrhi¬ 
nums will stand almost any drought; and 
ulmost any of the Sempervivums, if they can 
only find a crevice to hold them in at first, will 
increase and spread over the adjoining bricks 
or stones. Auhrietias seem not to stand the 
drought well ; but Erinus alpinus flowers pro¬ 
fusely, and is self-sown everywhere. Toad- 
flaxesjbecome weeds; the native common yellow 
one, and the small, trailing, Ivy-leaved one, are 
almost nuisances. Foxgloves, growing out of 
holes in the face of a wall, are very effective, 
and many of the Saxifrages do well. The best 
way to get amusement out of wall-gardening is 
to keep constantly picking holes and sticking in 
bits of anything that seem likely ; and “Lanca¬ 
shire Lad ” will be surprised to find how 
many things will suceeed, and how soon he will 
have an effective decoration on his wall, in¬ 
finitely more interesting than a sheet of Ivy or 
a covering of climbers and shrubs.—F. W. S., 
Dublin . 

3164.—Growing flowers under fruit- 
trees. —You will have to rely mainly on things 
that bloom early in the year. Few summer- 
blooming plant- will thrive in dense shade. 
Primroses, Daffodils, Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Fritillarias, and bulbous flowers generally will 
do very well. Bardy Cyclamens, such as 
bedera? folium, Coiwn, and europium would be 


3231.— Cutting down an Arbutua.— Cut down the 
Arbutus-tree the last week in March ; the sap will then be 
on the move, and the old stumps will soon be clothed with 
young branches.—E. H. 

Trees and shrubs on chalk.— I have 
j ust removed from the neighbourhood of Cheshunt 
to a small place in Sussex ; the garden is on the 
chalk, with a thin surface of loam. Should I 
trench it and bring some of the chalk to the 
top, with a view to making a deeper soil ? The 
place is nearly destitute of shrubs. What 
should I plant, and what trees make the best 
shelter in such a situation ?— Enquirer. # # # In 
trenching your garden, by no means bring the 
chalk to the surFace, or you will create a desert 
as barren a9 the Sahara. You may open the 
trench as deep as the loam is found and sub¬ 
soil it with advantage, and also break up the 
chalky bottom, but do not lift a single 
spadeful to the surface, no matter if your 
soil is somewhat superficial; fine trees 
and shrubs may frequently be observed growing 
in very thin layers of loam resting above the 
chalk. Shelter-trees in exposed situations may 
be chosen from the following, which will all 
thrive well upon chalk ; others not named here 
you can become acquaint^r^witfi bv observing 
those kinds wdiich other res blink of tti^JolnSty 


Honeysuckles (mostly clim¬ 
bers) 

Rhododendrons (in variety) 

Andromedas 

Ghent Azaleas 

Laurustinus 

Cytisus lodnniferus 

Lilacs (in variety) 

Berber!# Darwirii 
B. dulcis, and others 
Snowberry-tree 


3079.—Compensation for unexhausted Im¬ 
provements.— Referring to the enquiry madeby “ Jug 
Hill,” compensation for planting fruit-trees cannot be 
claimed on quitting unless he has his landlady's written 
consent; it being set forth in Part I. of the first schedule 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, that the “planting 
of orchards and fruit-trees ” is an improvement requiring 
suoh consent.—Gr.o. W. Aylmer. 
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at home, and if the shade is not too dens£ 
Japan Lilies, the Tiger, and the Orange Lily would 
probably succeed. Myoeotis dissitilora, put out 
in the autumn, would do very well, and Pansies 
planted when the foliage is off, would, of course, 
bloom until the trees become full of leaf again. 
Musk grows and blooms well in the shade, and 
I should try some spotted Mimuluses, which do 
not require sun. If they get a fair amount of 
light they will bloom freely all through the 
summer. Both Christmas Roses and Hepaticas 
do very well under fruit-trees, but the latter 
should be planted where the shade is least dense. 
Where other things will not do, hardy Ferns 
will, and there are a number of handsome kinds 
that would alone suffibe to furnish a sunless 
situation.—J. C. B. 

- Musk will grow freely under the shade 

of trees, also the spotted Mimuluses, in fact, 
during the heat of summer partial shade, such 
as is given by fruit-trees, is benefieial rather 
than otherwise, and Mr. Elliot may grow China 
Asters of various kinds, Stocks, Wallflowers, 
Candytufts, Clarkia elegans, Godetias, Lark¬ 
spurs, Linums, Marigolds, Mignonette, and a 
host of other things ; also many biennials, like 
Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, Scabious, 
Ac.—in fact, it is not so much which to grow* as 
which to omit from the crowd of suitable sub¬ 
jects that claim to be the most useful for such a 
position; and beside annuals and biennials 
there are Violets and bulbous roots in great 
variety that are quite at home under partial 
shade. I plant Daffodils, Narcissi, Jonquils, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Squills, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Ac., and they get on excellently with the fruit- 
trees.—J. G,, Hants. 

3189. — Growing Mushrooms on 
Grass. —“R. W. W.” may certainly utilise 
his manure for spawning his lawn; his best 
time to do this is about May to July. Putting 
the manure on the surface will, I have no doubt, 
strengthen the Grass, but it will in no way pro¬ 
mote the growth of Mushrooms. The only way 
I know’ of to spawn a lawn is, with the aid of a 
spade, to raise a piece of the turf and put the 
manure under it to the depth of 2 inches or 3 
inches, then replace the turf, and after the 
summer sun, when autumn’s dew s set in, Mush¬ 
rooms ought to show themselves. The firmer 
the earth is trod back into its place the better 
the chance of success. In dividing the spawn 
do not break the Bpawn threads more than 
necessary.—P. Fox Allin. 

3154.—Tuberous Begonias for out¬ 
door blooming.— If the tubers are kept dry 
until they arc put into the open ground a good 
portion of the season is over before they become 
effective. They can be grown in this way, 
planting them out towards the latter end of 
March. The tubers are so hardy that they may 
remain in the open ground all the winter. The 
method most commonly followed is to allow 
them to start naturally in a cool house ; harden 
them off* later on and plant them out with the 
other bedding plants. The best way is to set 
the tubers in light Boil in a frame. If lifted 
carefully they grow away so much better than 
when planted out of pots.— Byflket. 

3145.— Winter Everlastings (Helichry- 
sums).—The best time to sow seed of all kinds 
of Everlastings is towards the end of March. 
It should be sown thinly, and the seedlings 
pricked off before they get crow'ded into boxes 
or pans 2 inches apart. Keep them in a warm 
house until established, and gradually harden 
off by placing them in a cold frame, and 
eventually out-of-doors. At the end of May 
the plants may be transferred to their blooming 
quarters, giving them moderately rich soil, 
placing them about 4 inches apart.—E. D. S., 
Sheffield. 

- These useful flowers succeed very much 

better if sown earlier than is usually done ; 
they are very hardy, and if good, strong, well- 
hardened plants can be put out on a warm and 
Bunny border, from the end of April to the 
middle of May, they will afford many more and 
finer flowers than under the treatment they 
ordinarily receive. Sow the seed in a very 
gentle warmth—a warm corner of the green¬ 
house will do nicelv—from the middle of 
February till the middle of March, earlier or 
later according to the local climate. When fit 
to handle prick theip off 2 inches apart in flat 
boxes filled with &|mixtnre of 'cjjaqi, leaf-soil, and 


sand; keep them growing under glass until they 
attain a height of about 3 inches, then gradually 
harden off, and early in May transplant them 
singly to the open ground, choosing a plot of 
well-worked and fairly rich soil in an open 
situation, and placing them 18 inches apart or 
in rows 2 feet asunder, and the plants a foot or 
more apart in the rows. In mixed borders 
place a single plant here and there, or to form 
a clump three together in triangular form and 
9 inches or 10 inches apart. Plants so grown 
commence to bloom early, and afford a long 
succession of fine large flowers. In mild 
districts the seeds may be sown in autumn, 
wintered in cool frames, and planted out in 
April.—B. C. R. 

3167. — Creepers on a house sur¬ 
rounded by a pavement — Why not 
take up a flag-stone here and there ana pre¬ 
pare sites by replacing the sour soil with some 
fresh and rather rich material ? The flags can 
then be replaced, if necessary (though better not), 
leaving only a few inches of space for the stem of 
the plant. If thus afforded a chance of making 
a start, the Irish, or any kind of strong-growing 
Ivy, Virginian Creepers (including the beautiful 
Ampclopsis Veitchi), and common hardy Vines 
would grow vigorously. Pots or boxes would 
be quite useless for such a purpose.—B. C. R. 

3235. — Moving Roses, Carnations, 
and herbaceous plants. —It will not hurt 
Carnations to move them in September if the 
young layers arc rooted. Though October is 
the most suitable time for their removal, many 
herbaceous plants may be moved with safety in 
September, out Roses for the most part are 
then in the midst of their late growth and 
bloom. I have moved Roses in summer by 
pruning them hard back to relieve the pressure 
on the roots, and kept them right by shading 
afterwards till the roots got into action again, 
which they soon did. Stifl, I do not recommend 
September planting.—E. H. 

- You may move Roses at the end of 

September, if you do not keep the roots out of 
the ground too long. They must be planted 
again directly in quite a shady place, and 
sheltered from the wind. Old plants of Carna¬ 
tions are not likely to be worth the trouble of 
moving. If herbaceous plants are taken up 
with plenty of roots and planted again directly 
and the roots kept watered, if the weather is 
dry, they may be moved with safety.* It is de¬ 
sirable to leave half of the length of the flower- 
stem on any that are in flower.—J. C. C. 

3228.—Crushed bones in a flower 
garden. —Crushed bones may be used for 
dressing flpwer beds or borders, but they do not 
act very quickly. There is a good deal of 
latent strength in bones, which will enrich the 
soil for three or four years after they are 
applied ; but you would not probably see npuch 
difference in the behaviour of your plants the 
first year. Bone-meal is a more suitable article 
than crushed bones, as the meal is composed of 
a good deal of a powdery character which plants 
can utilise for their benefit quicker than larger 
pieces. Whichever you use, sprinkle it on the 
surface, so as to nearly cover it, and fork it in. 
—Head Gardener. 

3232.— Lifting Dahlia tubers.— It would not kill 
a robust Dahlia to out it down and lift the root in Septem¬ 
ber, especially towards the end of the month : but unless 
the tubers are well ripened, they will shrivel, and that 
means loss of force and weak growth in spring.—E. H. 

3252.— Indian Shot (Cannas) in North Lanca~ 
shire. —Gannas will do in sheltered situations in North 
Lancashire; but in windy places the leaves would never be 
presentable.—E. H. 

3152.—Licence for hawking garden 
seeds. —It is more than 20 years since I wrote 
to the Board of Inland Revenue on this subject. 
The answer I received was as follows : 41 No one 
can legally hawk seeds, not their own growing, 
without a licence ; and anyone can take an 
unlicensed hawker before a magistrate.” Only 
last year I showed this letter to our local sur¬ 
veyor, and he informed me that the same rule 
applied now, and he was ready to deal with 
any case he happened upon, adding, no one 
could possibly grow all the seeds they sold, so 
they would be liable for anv small quantity pur¬ 
chased if taken out with others grown by them¬ 
selves.—J. M. 

3144.— Using artificial manure.— The 
subject of using artificial manure is a very wide 
one and requires special knowledge of what 


plants need in the way of food. The elements 
that it is generally necessary to supply to the 
soil are potash, phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and 
lime. Flowers, as a rule, do not require muck 
strong manure, but Dahlias, Roses, Gladioli, 
Pyrethrums are benefited by applying liquid- 
manure to their roots just before blooming, or 
sprinkling artificial manures on the surface and 
watering them in. Nearly all the advertised 
kinds arc good. Pansies are greatly benefited 
by a dressing of bone-dust to the soil dug 
in just before planting in the spring. Vegetables 
of all kinds may be greatly helped by applying 
artificial manures rounj their roots just before 
rain or in damp weather.—E. D. S. 


HOUSE* WINDOW GARDENING. 

3156.—Palme for a drawing-room. - 
Palms for room decoration are certainly the 
very best plants that can be used ; their leaves 
are leathery in texture, are easily washed and 
kept clean, and they do not rapidly grow too 
large, nor do they lose their bottom leaves and 
become leggy and dead-looking ; but there are 
Palms and Palms. I myself love the various 
forms of Geonoma, but have always found them 
miserable failures when used os ornaments for 
the drawing-room. There can be no doubt that 
Kentias are the very best of the feather-leaved 
Palms for room decoration. I have now two 
handsome plants of K. Fosteriana in my window, 
the picture of health ; one of them did duty all 
last summer outside the same window', in a box- 
full of tuberous Begonias, and made & young 
leaf in the open air. There are several kinds of 
these Kentias, and all are l>eautiful. Next in 
point of hardihood comes Phcenix, several kinds 
of which are extremely elegant, but the common 
Date Palm (Phicnix dactylifera) is perhapB the 
hardiest of them all. This species amateurs 
may raise for themselves if they have a Cucum¬ 
ber-frame, by planting the stones from the 
Dates bought at the fruiterer’s shops, and 
by thus raising them they become doubly 
interesting. Those who commence in this 
manner should purchase the vary best Bates, 
because they are fresher and the germ is 
more likely to be alive than in the commoner 
article, which, in all probability, are older. 
Another elegant family of feather Palms is 
Chamsedorea. They are plants having slender 
stems with ring-like joints ; they quickly make 
slender stems and form graceful feathery heads 
of light shining green leaves. The members of 
this genus have never obtained much favour in 
England, but they are highly prized and largely 
used in Germany. There are several reasons 
why these plants should be more generally used 
for indoor decoration in this country. In the 
first place, they produce seeds freely in a stove, 
they quickly develop their characteristic leaves, 
and become suitable for use in about two years 
from seed, and their bright-green foliage always 
renders them attractive. Other plants equally 
beautiful, but somew'hat more precarious, as 
parlour ornaments, are Areca lutescens, Cocoa 
Weddelliana, and various species of Calamus; 
but amongst feather-leaved Palms Kentias stand 
first, Chammdoreas next, and then Phoenix. 01 
fan-leaved Palms there are also numerous excel¬ 
lent kinds, but you do not ask for them. Palms, 
when used as ornaments in the dwelling-house, 
should have a very liberal supply of water, or 
they will not long continue in good colour.— 
W. H. G. 

3185. —Management of Ixias in & 
sitting-room. —When the bulbs were potted 
they should have gone into the pots in which 
they are to bloom. It would be a great pity to 
disturb them now, as, like all bulbous flowers, 
they much dislike root disturbance w hen they 
have come into full growth. Another season 
put half - a - dozen bulbs in a 4£ pot. I* ias 
dislike artificial warmth, and should, therefore; 
not be kept in a constantly heated room. I® a 
cool apartment they will do well, and it d°e s 
not matter if frost gets to them a little, as fhe> 
are almost hardy.-—J. C. B. 

3184.— Divided Parlour Palm (Aspi¬ 
distra). —“ A Beginner ” need be in no anxier, 
as to his plant of this soon recovering from tne 
check of dividing, as I pull my large plants nil 
pieces and they soon make nice plants 
and if he wants one good plant in preference 
several small ernes, all he has to do is to ear^ 
fully place them together and work fine 
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amongst the roots, finishing off by a good soak¬ 
ing of water. Place the plant in a temperutureof 
bO dega. and plenty of roots, and new leaves 
will be formed. This is a good time for the 
operation of repotting, so as to have a long 
season of growth. Keep the foliage clean by 
sponging, and there will ne a betterspecimen by 
midsummer than if the plant had lieon left un¬ 
disturbed.—J. H. 


POPPIES AS CUT FLOWERS. 

The many forms of the largo annual Opium 
Poppy are nearly all good for cutting ; their 


anyone whothinksso will place a hc&utifulgroup i 
of flowers in one of these pattern glasses and 
get a good photograph of it, he will at his leisure 
say it is an ugly and needless association. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract h 'rom a fjarden diary % from Feb, Alh 
to Frb. 11/A. 

Re-arranired conservatory. Cytimis raretnoeus and 
Hahrothaiiiuus fawioularis, trained over amhes, are very 
bright and goy ; they are only i-otuiuon tiling, but they 
are exceedingly useful in winter in large houses; such 
house* usually are not; very light. Forced flow era, *ueh a* 


of turfy loam* mixed with the peat. Planted a shadv 
lunik with St. John’s Wort(liyperu um calycina). Trenched 
up a piece of land for a plantation of shrubs near a line 
of fence; 1 want to break the continuity of the line 
Marly Ura|«pN in blossoms are looked over daily, and the 
rod* tapjnd smartly with the hand to diiqierw the pollen 
about 11 o'clock in the forenoon is the time when the 
vital principle of the |*)!len is most active. Night t• in 
jwmfure. d«*. A small quantity of fresh air is 
admitted on mild mornings at eight o'clock ; hut no 
draught is set up. Disbudded early Peaches, taking ><tf 
the fore rights ; doing the work tentatively give# no clici k 
Night temperature, fit deg*. to bd dega. lhshudded the 
young wood of the Fig* forced in pots ; there is a good show 
of fruit, and the young wood uuvt be kept thin. Pruned, 
washed, and trained Peaches on walls. Forked up wall 
borders. Tof»-dressed Cucumbers in the house ; a light 
sprinkle of fresh compost tends to keep the atmosphere of 
it fresh and sweet as well os affording 
nutriment to the young roots which 
come out on the surface. Tied up Let¬ 
tuces in frames to blanch, but leaving 
room for the leaves to develop. .Sowed 
small salading in a frame. Potted more of 
the Pelargonium# ; opened out theplant* 
on the stuge to give morn and light. 
Crafted Howes in heat on Brier root 
stocks. Planted herbaceous border, so 
far, at least, os regards the strong-growing 
kinds; the delicate plant* will lie kept 
in pot* under shelter of cold frame for 
the present. Putted up a few choice, 
iww, herloceou* Phloxes to get a few' 
young cuttings to increase the stock ; 
these Phloxes ore hardy enough, but 1 
shall get more cutting*, and the plants 
will lx* earlier if broughton under glass 
fur the present. Young shoot* 2 inches 
long will root as nuirkly as Verbenas, 
ami, if potted off when rooted, the young 
plant* may go out in April, and will 
tluwer late in summer. Sowed Karly Horn 
Carrots on a south border. Killed a wide 
trench with warm manure, covered S in. 
deep with good soil, and Ranted the 
bed with Potatoes ; the Potatoes will be 
sheltered with straw mats, and will 
come in after the last of those grown in 
frames. 


I’oppies in a Vase. Kngraved for Gakoknixu Illlstuatko from a photograph sent by one of our readers.] 


massive forms, both of leaf anti flower, being 
unusual among annuals, though a few are spoilt 
by being too tightly double, when the beauty of 
form is lost. The half-double white, such as 
those in the engraving, have a retineinent that 
makes them the best indoors. They like an 
abundance of water, as indeed do all cut 
flowers, hence the capacious, low-priced glasses 
now available suit them well. IV e refer to the 
Munatead flower-glasses, simple, strong, good in 
form—all that we require in a flower-glass. 
The fashion of covering glasses with hard floral 
patterns so largely followed was a stupid and 
inartistic one. If we have the flowers we do 
not care for hard pattern outlines of them. Peo 
pie Bay tlys is a matter oftastgyIjet ; t i i%i|ojt.>If 


bulb*. Lily of the Valley, Deutxia*, Camellia*, and Azalea*, 
especially Deutseh Pcrle, are now in force. Potted 
Calceolarias. Put iu cutting* of Lobelias, Verbena*. 
tleliotrui* 1 *, Ac., for bedding; I wont a large stock, and 
am eonqielled to begin early. Potted off bedding Pelar¬ 
gonium*. Put in cutting* of tricolor ami other variegated 
Pelargonium* ; the pot* (large bn’s) are well drained and 
filled with light Boil, pressed in firmly, with a thin layer of 
sand on top ; six cutting* are dibbled into each ]>ot. The 
pots of cutting* are placed on a shelf at the hack of a forc¬ 
ing house in the full Hunshine; the soil is kept moist. 
Nearly every cutting root* ; it is rare to lose os many a* 
five percent. Potted greenhouse Ferns ; the collection is 
overhauled this month. Young growing specimens are 
shifted into larger pots; some are divided to increase 
stock. Several old plants, of which I have healths young 
stock coming on, were thrown out; unless this were done 
the h< 
would 
leaf 
porous 


Stove. 

Balfour’s Oi>ohy-trp.f. (Clero- 
dendron Balfouri).—This hand- 
Rome climber if> one of the best 
of all stove plants for amateurs 
to take in hand. It is as remark¬ 
able for its freedom of growth as 
for the profusion of flowers that 
it produces. It likewise has the 
additional merit of blooming as 
well in a small state as it does 
when the specimens get old and 
large. The plant is alike as valu¬ 
able for the decoration of a warm 
house as the bloom is for cutting. 
The contrast of colour which the 
pure white bracts present to the 
I »right-n.nl flowers is so decided 
as to always make this Cleroden- 
dron attractive. Small examples, 
struck from cuttings last spring 
and grown on during the summer 
in 7*ineh or K-inch pots, may be 
depended on, after being dried 
off and rested for a time through 
the winter, to bloom freely; and 
where a sufficient number have 
Imen provided to admit of their 
being started at different times a 
succession of flowers may lie had 
from the beginning of May on¬ 
wards during the early part of 
the summer. Plants that wuro 
put to rest, as advised, late in 
autumn,with the soil in an almost 
dry state, will now have lost 
nearly all their leaves. The 
shoots should not be cut in further 
than the removal of such portii n 
of the extremities as may not 
have been fully matured, as all 
the ripe wood will produce 
bloom. With plants that 
have been kept for a time with their roots in a 
semi-dry condition there is often a difficulty in 
getting the soil moistened equally all through 
by watering in the ordinary way; consequently, 
it is better to stand the pots for several hours in a 
pail of tepid water. This Clerodendron will beur 
the temperature of a hot stove or it wrill come on 
with less heat. Sixty degrees in the night is 
enough to submit it to at the time of starting, 
with a few degrees more by day. Plants that 
are kept back until later on, may, if more con¬ 
venient, have more heat, but it is not well to 
hurry the bloom over much, ns hard forcing 
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moat useful, is to train the shoots round a few 
sticks inserted just inside the rims of the pots. 
Syringe overhead once a-day and keep the 
plants well up to the light, for on this the last¬ 
ing properties of the flowers much depend. 
Large specimens, whether planted out and 
trained on the roof or confined to pots and sup¬ 
ported by trellises, require treating as advised 
for the smaller examples. Where both large 
and small plants are grown, it w'ill be best to 
keep the former for blooming last. Whatever is 
required in the way of repotting should, with 
large plants of this species, be deferred until 
after the blooming is over. 

Gloxinias. —To get these plants large enough 
from seed to flower well during the coming 
season it is necessary to sow it early in the year. 
It is important that the seed is such as can 
be relied on to produce flowers of good form and 
pleasing colours, otherwise the proceeding is 
simply a waste of labour and house room. Drain 
a large-sized seed-pan, or a small shallow box, 
and nH it with fine sifted soil, to which some 
leaf-mould—also sifted—and Band, have been 
added. Press the surface quite smooth, and 
scatter the seeds evenly over it; cover them 
thinly with some of the finest of the soil, press 
this gently so as to make it smooth, cover with 
a sheet of glass and stand in a moderate stove 
temperature. As soon as the seedlings appear 
at once remove the glass, and stand the pan or 
box close to the roof glass, near 'which the plants 
must be kept through all the stages of their 
growth, as without abundance of light it is im¬ 
possible to have the growth as close and com¬ 
pact as it is necossary for it to be to secure the 
flowers possessing the strength and substance 
they should. Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Honeysuckles in the borders. —The Dutch 
Honeysuckle, trained with a single straight stem, 

6 feet high, and then permitted to grow out as 
a weeping bush, is a pretty object anywhere. 
The white and yellow Jasmines, trained to a 
stout stake 6 feet to 8 feet high, form dense 
pillars and give a pleasant variety. All these 
plants strike freely from cuttings now. 

Spring flowers. — Winter will soon be 
merging into spring, and though spring is yet a 
long wav off, its first manifestations will soon 
be visible. The Aconites are springing into 
blossom on the warm rockery; their bright 
golden flowers have a veiy cheering effect; and 
the Snowdrops and other early flowering bulbs 
are moving ; vacancies in beds of spring flowers 
should be filled up from the reserve beds. Press 
the soil around the eollars of all young plants 
which have been disturbed by the recent frosty 
weather. 

Ivy edgings. —These are very suitable for 
large beds. From 18 inches to 2 feet is a good 
width, and the foundation for the edgihg should 
slope upwards a little from the gravel or Grass. 
Young plants are best for this work, and when 
pegged down closely they soon fill up. One of 
the 

Best light-coloured edging plants, of a 
permanent character for a bed, is EuonymuB 
rad icon g variegata. Plant it rather thickly at 
first and peg it down in a thick, close line. This 
is. quite suitable for small beds, as it need not 
exceed 6 inches in width. It is easily kept in 
order by taking off the long ends with the 
shears about twice during the spring and 
summer. 

Stations for Hollyhocks.—To do Holly¬ 
hocks well they must have liberal treatment 
from the first. Take out holes for single plants 
2 feet over, work in plenty of manure, breaking 
the soil up as deep as it will bear, and work 
some rich compost of old turf and manure 
where the plants are set out about the begin 
ning of April. 

Materials for the next campaign.— 
Stakes of various kinds will be required, and 
should bo prepared in readiness for use. Pegs by 
the thousand for putting stray shoots into order, 
layering, &c., should be made in bad weather. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery. —Old Vines may have their youth 
renewed by encouraging young rods to start 
away at the bottom to be trained up between 
the old ones, some of the latter to be cut out at 
the end of the season, their places to be taken 
by the young canes. Well placed shoots must 
bo selected as soqii as the Vines break, and put 

Digitized by^jjQ Vlt 


into training at once. Many an old Vine has 
been pulled up w hen there was a good deal of 
useful work in it, if rightly managed. 

Ventilation. —The changing of the atmos¬ 
phere of‘the vinery should be a very gradual 
process, beginning early in the morning, when 
the sun is shining, and closing at this season by 
three o’clock or half-past. Only the top venti¬ 
lators should be opened at present; indeed, 
many good gardeners are chary about giving 
front air at all. The existence of mildew and 
insects may often be traced to a cold current 
rushing through the house on some bright day 
in spring, when the wind was keen. The air of the 
vinery during the forcing season in spring should 
be bo gradually renewed that a person standing 
in the house should not perceive any draughts; 
and this can only be done by opening the back^J 
ventilators a little early in the morning, and 
gradually increasing the size of the openings till 
full air is on. 

Pruning outdoor Vines. —I see, as I walk 
about, a good deal of this work yet remains un¬ 
done. This is a mistake, as the sooner the 
pruning is done after the leaves fall the better. 
Thin the rods out to from 15 inches to 18 inches 
apart, leaving, where possible, a young cane in 
place of an old one. In general excellence, the 
fruit from old Vines is better than from young 

{ >lants, though the latter may for a time carry 
arger bunches. 

Cherries and Plums. —Both of these fruits 
force easily, either in pots or planted out in a 
border and trained on a trellis, like the Peach. 
They will not bear much heat. Begin with a 
night temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs., and 
increase it gradually till the trees are in blossom, 
when 50 degs. to 55 degs. should be the 
maximum. Water the borders and the pots 
with water of the same temperature os the 
house. There should be a tank inside all forcing 
houses to catch the w'ater from the roof, and this 
supply, if the tank is large enough, will last 
through a good part of the forcing season. 
Succession Strawberries. —A fresh batch of 

E lants should be introduced into the forcing 
ouse every fortnight or so, in order that there 
may be no break in the supply. Give as much 
air when the plants are in blossom as can be done 
without unduly lowering the temperature, and 
use the camel-hair brush daily about eleven 
o’clock a.m. A dozen good-sized. Strawberries 
are enough for one plant to carry ; and if these 
are set within a short time of each other they 
will all ripen within a week or so; and the plant 
be turned out to make room for a succession. 

Pruning Peaches on walls.— Up to the 
present time the buds have been remarkably 
quiet, but the lengthening days will soon cause 
the buds to swell. Towards the end of this 
month Peaches and Apricots must be pruned, 
their branches washed with insecticide, and the 
shoots trained to the walls. The pruning is, 
perhaps, the most important matter. In very 
many gardens too much wood is left in. A well- 
developed shoot, left for fruiting during the 
coming summer, should be allowed a clear 
6 inches of wall space. 

Apples in orchards. —Look through all trees 
not yet gone over, and thin out a few branches 
where too thickly placed. 

The presence of Moss is either due to too 
much water in the land, or else the trees require 
more nourishment. This fact should be ascer¬ 
tained, and proper measures taken to remove the 
cause, as a tree overgrown with Moss cannot 
bear superior fruit. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sowing Peas. —There is generally a good 
deal of competition among the growers of early 
Peas, and a w r eek, or even a day, in point of 
earliness is looked upon as something to be 
proud of. Early Peas sown any time before the 
10th of March will come in within a week of the 
same kinds sown in November or December, and 
the later sown crops will probably be much more 
prolific than the early ones. Nevertheless, when 
waiting for the Pea-pods to fill in the spring, a 
week seems a long period, and most of us make 
strenuous efforts to discount the time. 

Early Peas in pots. —Where a pit can be 
given up to Peas one of the dwarf kinds may be 
grown in pots. Peas do not force very well, 
they will do very well in a warm house or pit 
till above ground, but then they must have 
light and air, and not too much neat, or they 
will draw up weakly. This tendency to grow 


weak and straggling may be counteracted by 
keeping the plants in the full light, and venti¬ 
lating freely during fine days. Peas are often 
sown on sods of turf, or in boxes or pots in peat, 
hardened off when about 1 inch high, and then 
plant out in a warm, sheltered border, picking a 
warm day for the operation. 

French Beans.— These are specially valuable 
now and on through the spring. A good deal of 
space is required to ensure a regular supply, 
and it is of no use at present attempting their 
cultivation in a lower temperature than 60 de¬ 
grees. The best place is a shelf at the back of 
a forcing-house, the leaves to be within 6 or 8 
inches of the glass. 

A hotbed for Beaks may be made up now, 
about the size and warmth that would be required 
for forcing Potatoes. As soon as the tempera¬ 
ture is steady at about 80 degrees, or a little 
less, place on 8 or 10 inches of good soil, and 
plant the Beans in rows 18 inches apart, and 
4 inches apart in the rowB. The Newington 
Wonder is a good Bean for early work, though 
rather small. Osborne’s forcing is also a good 
Bean. 

Cucumbers in frames. —This is a good time 
to begin the Cucumber season on the hotbed. A 
good deal of the success of these early Cucum¬ 
bers will depend upon the condition of the bed, 
and the way in which the fermenting materials 
have been worked up and intermixed. If the 
bed has to be made with stable-manure alone, it 
will require a good deal of turning and inter¬ 
mixing to get it into condition. Any leaves, or 
refuse matter of any kind that will ferment, 
will be useful to work into the bed, as bulk is 
necessary to keep up the heat. 

Sheltering the hotbed.— If it stands in a 
windy situation, the bed must be sheltered with 
straw hurdles or bundles of Pea-sticks to keep 
off the wind, and keep the temperature of the 
bed steady. 

Exhibition Peas. —Duke of Albany and 
Telephone, and House’s Perfect Marrow, are 
good varieties. For the early July shows it will 
soon be time to sow. 

Temperature of Mushroom-house.—T his 
should never exceed 60 degrees, and it will be 
as well a few degrees lower. When the Mush¬ 
rooms are forced too much they come smsller 
than they ought, and have long, slender stalks. 
A house containing several beds, if well built, 
will scarcely require any fire-heat; the fer¬ 
menting manure will be sufficient. 

Land for spring Cauliflowers.— The land 
for this crop should be deep and rich. Throw 
it up roughly now', and manure it if necessary, 
leaving it with a rough surface till March ; then 
fork it over, draw drills, and plant. 

Celery. —It is rather too soon yet to sow the 
main crop; but a few seeds of a good white 
and a good red kind should be sown for the 
earliest crop. 

Land for Asparagus. —Trench and prepare 
this, to get it into good condition for sowing the 
seeds early in March. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The Christmas Rose. —Although the sum¬ 
mer blooming “ Queen of Flowers ” is one of the 
most unsatisfactory of town plants, yet its 
namesake of the dark days is, fortunately, much 
less fastidious, and (with the aid of a covering 
of glass, of course) may be cultivated in all but 
the worst localities with a fair measure of suc¬ 
cess. By growing four to six of the different 
varieties, a succession of bloom from the middle 
or end of October until next March may be 
secured. Except in the outer suburbs of a large 
town, I should not advise intending cultivaton 
to trust either to the indifferent soil of most 
urban gardens, or to risk subjecting the plants 
to the ordinary open-air treatment that would 
suffice for more vigorous and less particular 
subjects. Not that the plant itself is not hardy, 
but when unfavourably situated, it is apt to get 
into a stunted or stagnant condition, and in any 
case the blossoms (and I have seen them pro¬ 
duced very freely under the most ordinary treat¬ 
ment) do not expand nearly so kindly, especially 
in the murky atmosphere of a town, when 
exposed to the elements, as if a covering 
of glass is provided. There are three plans of 
growing the Christmas Rose, all of w-hich I 
commend to the attention of tow-n gardenera- 
The first is to keep the plants permanently in 
large pots or smallish tuba; one large clump, or 
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three or four smaller ones in each, placing these 
in a lightly shaded spot in the open air during 
the summer—for these Hellebores do not relish 
exposure to the full blaze of the summer’s sun— 
and removing them to a cold pit, or very gently- 
heated house, for the winter season. Another 
excellent plan is to plant the roots permanently 
in well prepared soil, in either a cold frame, or, 
better still, a brick pit, with a single 2-inch hot- 
water pipe running round it, so as to be able 
to raise the temperature a few degrees, if neces¬ 
sary. Such pit or frame should be in a sunny 
position. During the summer, the glass should 
be rather heavily white-washed or shaded, with 
the lights tilted high at the back during the 
day, and drawn off altogether at night, abund-1 
ance of water being supplied when required. 
The third way is to plant pennanently on a 
rather shady border, and protect the plants 
after October, or the advent of the first frost, 
by handlights. To do these charming plants 
justice, they should have specially prepared 
beds, consisting of pure, sound loam from the 
country, mixed with a fourth part of leaf-soil, 
or old, decayed hotbed stuff. 

Salading. —A good deal can be done in most 
town gardens, where the necessary space exists, 
in the w'ay of providing small and other salad¬ 
ing and a few 7 simple vegetables. A mild hot¬ 
bed made up at once—of stable manure, tan, 
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spent Hops, or anything of a fermenting nature— 
and surfaced with a few inches of fine rich soil, 
may be sown with an early Radish, such as 
Wood’s Frame or the early forcing variety, and 
in a short time a plentiful gathering of deliciously 
tender roots will be obtained. Another may be 
sown with early Horn Carrot, and one or two 
more frames, either entirely unheated, or w'ith 
only a very mild bottom-heat, may also be tilled 
with All the Year Round or the Paris Market 
Cabbage or White Cos Lettuce; or else, no 
young plants being at hand, be simply sown 
now, and the plants thinned out when up. 
Endive may be had nearly all winter in any 
locality by the aid of a cold frame or tw'o. Sea- 
kale can be readily forced, even if not grow 7 n, 
anywhere and at any time, with the aid of a 
heat of 50 degs. to GO degs., and the plant 
itself is so vigorous as to be amenable to 
cultivation in most places, and of Chicory 
much the same can be said ; the plants 
are most easily raised from seed sown in 
the spring, and if roughly potted, or placed in 
boxes with some soil, the roots soon start into 
growth in a dark place with the same degree of 
warmth as I have mentioned as suitable for 
Seakale. Mustard and Cress all may have by 
sowing in large flat boxes at intervals of a week 
or ten days, and placing these in a light warmth 
of 50 degs. or 55 degs. Keep the soil moist, 
but do not cover the seed in any way, or the 
produce will be gritty. /' ^ 
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Greenhouse. —All the Cinerarias that are 
ready for a shift should be placed in their 
flowering pots—5-inch for the weaker and 6-inch 
for the strongest plants. Water them with 
great care for a time, and fumigate on the first 
appearance of aphis. There is time enough yet 
for herbaceous Calceolarias, but if the plants 
are getting crowded in the boxes, place every 
alternate plant in a S^-inch or 4-inch pot, to be 
shifted again by-and-bye. Prepare the soil— 
loam of the best quality, with a third of leaf-soil 
or old flaky manure, and a dash of sand and 
soot—and get the pots (6 inches to 9 inches in 
diameter) ready, clean, and dry. Pelargoniums 
(French, Show, and Regal) should also be 
placed in their flowering pots; drain the pots 
well and make the soil very firm ; this should 
be of the same nature as that recommended for 
Calceolarias. B. C. R. 

LANTANAS. 

These pretty, free-fiowering plants used to be 
met with in most greenhouses, but now they 
seem to be out of favour. Yet, taking into 
account their easy cultivation, and the con¬ 
tinuity of their flowering, they are better 
deserving of attention than a good many of the 
things that have taken their place. Plants that 
bloomed last year, and have been kept some¬ 
what dry at the roots, and at rest for a time, 
may now have their branches shortened well 
l>ack. In the case of those that arc as large as 
desirable, they may be cut in close to where the 
shoots were reduced before the plants were 
started last year. If they can be stood where 
they will have an intermediate temperature 
they will break into growth, and come into 
flower much earlier. Syringe overhead once 
a-day ; the afternoon is much the best time for 
syringing plants of nearly all kinds. When 
young shoots an inch long are made the plants 
should be turned out of the pots, and have 
about one-third of the old soil removed. Small 
stock that are to be grown on to a larger size 
may have pots 2 inches or 3 inches larger than 
those they nave hitherto occupied. Specimens 
that are already large enough can be returned to 
the pots they have been in. Good free loam, to 
which is added some leaf-mould, rotten manure, 
and sand, is the best material to grow them in. 
There are now a number of comparatively new 
varieties, varying in colour from white to 
yellow, and red, crimson, and violet, that are 
much in advance of the old ones that were 
going some years back. Lantanas make an 
excellent bed in the flower garden in the 
summer if planted out and treated exactly as 
Verbenas arc. T. B. 


FRUIT. 

3242.— Lichen on Apple-trees.— When 
Apple-trees are covered with Moss and Lichen 
the land is either too wet or too poor ; probably 
the roots have got down iuto the poor, damp 
subsoil, and in such cases the best thing would 
be to plant young trees, and when they come 
into bearing grub up the old ones. There are 
thousands of old Moss-grown Apple-trees in this 
country that are only cumbering the ground. 
In the present case, if the trees have got any 
useful work left in them, scarify the stems 
w r ith a small tool—which any blacksmith can 
make, in the shape of a small rake, with the 
teeth set very close—and either dress the trees 
with hot limewash or scrub the main stems with 
a hard brush and brine made of stilt and water. 
—E. H. 

- Fresh-slaked lime, put on quite hot, 

will effectually destroy the Lichen on your 
Apple-trees. Choose a still day, and while the 
lime is quite fresh fill a bag or basket with the 
lime, and send a man up the tree, and let him 
distribute it among the branches until they are 
quite white with the lime. The undersides of 
the branches can be dealt with by the aid of a 
ladder or by standing on the ground. If you 
do the work thoroughly there is no danger of 
the result. At the end of a week the Lichen 
will turn of a brown colour, and in another 
week you will find the surface of the ground 
covered w’ith the dead parasite.—J. C. C. 

3169. —Growing plants under Vines.— Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns would do admirably in such a house os well as 
the ornamental-leaved Begonia Rex. Camellias, too, 
would do very well, and flower in winter or early spring, if 
they were well ripened in the open air in July and August. 
Primulas grown in frames in summer, and brought into 
the vinery in autumn, would bloom during winter.— 
E. D. S., Sheffield. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

3269.— Tomatoes not fruiting.— Young 

Tomatoes do not fruit much in the middle of 
winter, though some kinds are more fruitful than 
others. But now the days are lengthening, if the 
plants are trained near the glass, they will prol>ably 
soon show blossoms, and fruits will come in due 
course. Hot-water pipes are better than a flue, 

for a forcing-house. As a rule, forcing-houses 
do not require more air than can get through 
the laps of the glass in frosty w'eather, but 
in mild weather ventilate freely without 
causing a draught. At this season open the 
ventilator along the highest part of the house. 

70 degs. from fire-heat is quite high enough for 
Tomatoes.—E. H. 

3263.—Vegetables for exhibition.— 

To have the following vegetables in good condi¬ 
tion for a September show 7 , sow as follows : 
—Leeks : Make a trench as if for Celery, and 
sow in the trench the end of February. Thin 
out to 9 inches apart, leaving, of course, the 
strongest. Feed lil>crally, and earth up as the 
plants grow, laying the earth loosely around 
the stems. Sow Onions early in March; 
Celery in February ; Spinach, middle of July ; 
Lettuces, first and third w'eeks in July ; Car¬ 
rots, beginning of April. Frame Cucumbers, 
April, to be planted in frame l>eginning of 
June ; Vegetable Marrows, middle of April.— 
E. H. 

3249.— Heating a shed for Mush¬ 
rooms.—“ H. M.” does not say of what his 
shed is built, how high it is, and w hether 
detached or not—three very important factors. 
In the first place, if the walls are of brickivork 
it w’ill be less trouble to warm it than if of 
woodwork ; built specially for Mushrooms, 
and not too lofty, a small oil-stove will do ; in 
any case, the fumes are not injurious. If 
possible, I should advise “ H. M.” to use a 
small coke-box stove, with some 2^-inch hot- 
water piping attached, which could be put up at 
a very trifling cost; and if his shed is at all 
high he will find it less trouble to keep it at a 
uniform temperature. If I were “ H. M.” I 
should give tne oil-stove a trial before making 
up the beds. About 50 degs. is the temperature 
required.— P. Fox Allin. 

3138.— Good King Henry.—“ William 
Smith ” asks if this is difficult to grow, and 
how to cook it? Now', I am only an amateur 
gardener, but after being a grower and user of 
good King Henry (Mercury) for over forty 
ears, I may be able say a few words about it. 
have no vegetable in the garden that is 
thought so much of as the Mercury bed, and it 
is planted and treated as follows : The roots 
are set 1 foot apart each way (sixty roots) in 
land that w as previously deeply dug and heavily 
manured. In the autumn, after the leaves are 
fallen, the bed is properly cleaned and covered 
with stable manure. At spring, as soon as the 
plants l>egin to move, the manure is forked in 
and the land again covered with manure 
between the plants. It then grows on till ready 
to cut for use, which is, as a rule, fully three 
weeks before the early spring Cabbages are 
ready. I cut only the strong shoots when 
5 inches or 6 inches long, and not all the outside 
leaves from the plants, although tho leaves are 
equally good for use ; but it robs the plants too 
much. It grows so fast that a supply may be 
cut every five or six days in early spring. It is 
extremely hardy, and when once properly 
planted will last for years. The severest winters 
seem to do it no harm. It is cooked in the 
same way as Spinach, but it is far superior to 
that vegetable in flavour in spring until the hot 
weather has fairly set in ; at which time it 
loses its mildness, and should be then left alone 
till the leaves fall.—J. M. 

3163.— Growing Mushrooms.— The best 
time to commence is now at once, as beds made 
now will be in full bearing in April, and w ith 
proper attention continue to bear till the end of 
the season. Proceed as follow's : Procure a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of manure, from horses fed a good 
part on corn, to make a bed of the size wanted ; 
shake out the long litter and throw it into 
a heap to heat, which it will do in about a week; 
then spread it out to dry a little, which takes 
about 24 hours—do this under cover, if possible ; 
then make up the bed—perhaps the best shape 
for an open-air Mushroom bed is a ridge against 
a wall, if possible. ] Tre4d the material well 
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down, and insert a thermometer. With regard 
to spawning, choose a cake of good English 
spawn and break it into pieces the size of a 
Walnut. When the heat has risen and fallen 
again between 90 dogs, and 85 degs. spawn, 
inserting the lumps 2 inches deep and 4 inches 
apart. In three days cover with fine mould, 
1 inch deep. As to covering, use straw in pre¬ 
ference to hay, as if it gets wet it does not 
lie so heavy on the bed. “ T. H. S.” must take 
care and not allow the straw next the bed to be 
wet; should it become so, immediately replace 
it with dry. Some time ago one of the readers 
of Gardening suggested a capital idea for addi¬ 
tional covering by means of thatching hurdles 
closely with straw, and leaning them like a 
span-roof across the bed, or like a lean-to against 
a wall. Let “ T. H. S.” subscribe to Garden¬ 
ing, and he will find it contain all the informa¬ 
tion he requires, if he does not he has only to 
ask through its pages.—P. Fox-Allin. 

8174. -Mushroom-growing 1 in a hot¬ 
house. —I am afraid “ A Reader ” has a poor 
chance of success in this case. In the first 
place, 70 degs. is a big heat for Mushrooms, but 
so near under the pipes as 9 inches the tempera¬ 
ture must be a very considerable amount higher. 
Of course, the bed will require watering at least 
three times a-day, as, if “A Reader ” does not 
keep the bed in a moist state, the intense surface 
heat will soon bake the spawn. I think, in this 
case, I should try a damp covering of straw, as 
it will help to cool the bed, and no harm can be 
done by trying it if “A Reader” can find no 
lietter place to grow Mushrooms in. We all 
know the proverb, “Nothing venture, nothing 
win.” I shall be pleased to hear the result of 
this experiment.—P. F. Allin. 

3140.— Potatoes for heavy land.— The following 
kinds arc suitable for heavy lana : Myatt's Prolific (white 
kidney), Early Rivers, Royal Ashleaf (white kidney). 
Second early : Dalmahoy (white round). Main crop: 
Patterson's Viotoria, Vicar of Laleham (round, violet- 
colour), and Mag-nuin Bonum.—H. B., Fairlight. 

3140.— Growing Kidney Beana.— “ J. B. B.” will 
find no difficulty in growing tne above on the ground of an 
old Asparagus-bed. Dig it up now, and leave it as rough 
as possible, so as to expose as much of the soil to the action 
of the weather as you can. If “ J. B. B.” has manure at 
hand, he should dig it in. The end of April or May will 
be soon enough to sow the Beans.—H. B., Fairlight. 

3188.—Pigeon and fowl-manure.— This is excel- 
lent for Onions, as I have proved by practical experience. 
It is very rich, and one barrow-load of it will do for as 
much ground os six barrow-loads of stable-manure. Dip 
it in now, and sow the seeds early in March, or, indeed, ft 
the weather is fine, any time after the middle of February. 
- J. D. E. 

3156.— White-flies on Tomatoes and Cucum¬ 
bers.— I should advise “Monolith” to clear out all his 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers, and make a fresh start. Fumi¬ 
gate heavily two or three evenings in succession, and 
wash thoroughly all the woodwork and glass.—E. I). S., 
Sheffield. _ 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should he dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampton-street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address qf the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to he used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
he on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should he repealed. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately followi 
cations. 


ring the receipt qf their oommuni- 


Answers (which, with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, wilt be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

3305.- Fibrous-rooted Begonias. -What is the 
best way and time to strike cuttings of these?—J. 

3300.— Beetroot for bedding.— Does Beetroot for 
bedding do best in the full sun or in partial shade Y— Juno. 

3307. —Rolling Lawn Grass, is it a good plan to 
roll lawn Grass in the winter time with a heavy roller ? — 
C. W. E. 

3308. — Moving a Pampas Grass.— What is the best 
time for movingaPampasGrass, and should it be cut back 
after removal?— Juno. 

3300.—Dark-coloured Zonal Pelargoniums.— 
Will someone give me the names of four of the darkest 
crimson single Zonal Pelargoniums ?—Novuh Homo. 

3310.—Roses on a north-west wall.— Will Ayr¬ 
shire, or other hardy Roses, succeed in a cold locality on 
a high wall which fiuags north-west and gMs little sun? 
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3311. — Propagating-frame. —Could such a prbpfc- 
gating-frame as is described by “ B. C. R.,” in Gardening, 
January' 21st, p. 643, be used in a room indoors, if air were 
admitted on fine days?—H. 

3312. — Vaporising Tobacco. — Will "G. S. S.” 
kindly tell ine the strength of the Tobacco-water used for 
vaporising Tobacco? I get Tobacco-juice from a chemist's. 
Wnat amount of water should be added to it ?— Olney. 

3313. —Plants for an unheated greenhouse. 
—Will someone give me a list of the best flowering plants 
and Ferns to grow in an unheated greenhouse in the 
north, and tell me when I should begin to furnish it ?— 
Bee. 

3814.—Hot manure over the roots of a Vine.— 
I have a frame over the roots of a Vine. Will someone 
please to inform me if hot manure will injure the roots of 
the said Vine, os I want to use the frame for Potatoes?— 
W. D. 

3316. — Fragrance of Hyacinth-flowers in 

g lasses.— Is there any reason why the flowers of my 
yacinths, grown In water in glasses, are less fragrant 
than they usually are when grown under other conditions? 
—Bee. 

3316.— Destroying earwigs.— Can any reader of 
Gardening kindly suggest a good method of destroying 
earwigs ? Last summer they were most destructive in this 
district (Edinburgh) among Cabbages and flowers. — 
Merciiistok. 

3317.— Carnations for the open border.— Will 
“ J. D. E.,” or any other reader of Gardening, kindly give 
me the names of a dozen good bizarre and flake Carnations 
that would stand the winter well in the open borders in 
Oxfordshire ?—Amateur. 

3318.— Cinerarias fading.— Could someone kindly 
inform me of the probable reason why it 1 b that ray Cine¬ 
rarias droop and fade directly they oome into blossom ? 
The plants themselves are very' healthy and quite free 
from blight.— Little Nell. 

3310.— Plants for a cold room.— Is it any use 
expecting plants to thrive in a room without a fire, exoept 
occasionally, and where gas is used as a light? If so, 
would someone kindly suggest a few of the most likely 
kinds to do so ?—Ignoramus. 

8320.—Heating a greenhouse.—I have a high- 
pressure boiler attached to the range in my kitchen, and I 
should like to know if I can heat the greenhouse from it? 
It is close to the kitchen, but the floor is about 3 feet 
lower than the boiler.—H. M. 

3321. — Carpet bedding.— Will any reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly inform me the beat mode of setting out a 
carpet bed for a small front garden, and the best kind of 
plants to use for effect, and the quantity I should require 
for a bed 6 feet square.—T. H. 

3322.—Roofing for a summer-house.—I have 
partly made a summer-house placed against a garden 
wall; the sides are of Larch wood, with the baric left on. 
What should I roof it with ? Would Heather do, and how 
should it be fixed on ?—C. W. E. 

3328.—Cabbages affected with grub — My Cab¬ 
bages often die before they are half-grown, and those that 
live have large diseased growths on the steins underground, 
evidently caused by a small grub. Can anyone suggest a 
cure ? The soil is light.—A rgyllshire. 

3324.—Climbing plants on an Araucaria.—I 
have a Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa) growing in 
a tub, all the lower boughs of it are dead. Shall I injure 
the living boughs if I train Ficus repens and the variegated 
Chinese Honeysuckle over the dead ones ?—M. W. 

3325.—Annuals under trees.— Would someone 
kindly tell me what annuals will grow well under trees, 
where little sun can penetrate ? I have some long mounds 
of earth which I wish to render pretty for the summer, 
and earlier, if possible. The soil is good.—W. A. S. 

3320. -Mealy-bug on Vines.— Can anyone kindly 
suggest a remedy for the above pest? The Vine-canes 
have been thoroughly cleaned and washed with pretty 
warm water. I have not begun to force yet, and I should 
like to know of an effective remedy before doing so.— 
G. M. B. 

3327.— Roses for east wall.— Will “ j. c. C.,” or 
some other reader of Gardening, kindly name a few kinds 
of Roses that would grow to the height of 12 feet or more 
on the back of a house, facing east, and make a good show 
of small bloom ? Dark-red or yellow colours preferred.— 
Hants. 

8328.-Artflcial manure in the flower garden. 
—Is artificial manure as good for use in a flower garden as 
stable-manu re ? If so, what sort is best, at wnat time 
should it be applied, and what comparison does it bear to 
stable-manure in the matter of strength and quantity to 
be used ?—T. J. V. 

3329.— Culture of Imantophyllums. — Would 
Mr. T. Baines inform me the best and proper treatment 
for Imantophyllums which are just beginning to show 
their flower scapes ? Is liquid-manure good for them, or 
top<lreusing of artificial manure, and do they require plenty 
of water?—W. O. Smith. 

3830 .—Prizes for wild flowers and birds’ eggs. 

—I am going to offer prizes for collections of wild flowers 
and birds’ eggs to the children of a National school. 
Will anyone please to give me advice as to the rules, 
appliances to be provided, and useful manuals on the 
subjects?— F. G. N., Butleigh. 

3331.- Planting out a Brugpnaneia.— Would the 
Angel’s Trumpet-plant (Brugmansia suaveolens) be suit¬ 
able for planting out in an inside border of a greenhouse, 
where it would have a south frontage, but be shaded by 
the stage in the middle of the house until it hod reached 
10 feet in height ?—Ignoramus. 

3332.— Using tan in a garden.— I have a large 
load of tan in my garden, which has been laid in the 
street until it has become quite decayed. Would it lie bene¬ 
ficial to spread over the ground, or would it be injurious 
to vegetation ? We have suffered in the neighbourhood 
from the Gooseberry caterpillar the last two or three 
years, so I thought tan spread over and dug in beneath 
the bushes might have a good effect; but I have been re¬ 
commended not todo it. 1 should he glad of another opinion. 
—Tiioe. Cooke. 


flssfl.—Roses in the north of England.—t ahofald 
like to have some Rose-trees in my garden. Would tomt¬ 
om? kindly advise me how to prepare the soil, how toon I 
may plant, and what sorts would be most hardy here 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne)? My garden faces west, and has the 
sun in the afternoon.—I gnoramus. 

3334. —Climber for an intermediate green¬ 
house.— will someone kindly recommend me a good 
climber for a greenhouse kept at an intermediate tem¬ 
perature in winter, and also whether it will grow well if 
planted in a pot, os owing to the arrangement of the 
staging, I have no other place to put it?—N ovub Homo. 

3335. —Pot-Roses for suocessional flowering. 
—I have just purchased a lot of Rosea in pots, and with to 
bring them on in batches of one doien each to bloom from 
October till March. Will “ J. C. C.,” or some other person 
well up in Rose-growing, kindly inform me how 1 mum 
manage them bo as to get good blooms then’- Glou¬ 
cester, 

3336. — Plants for a small hothouse.—I have a 
BUiall lean-to hothouse facing Bouth. Will someone kindly 
inform me what cheap kinds of plants I could raise now in 
it from seeds or cuttings, to make my garden bright next 
summer ? 1 have now a few Pelargoniums and Fuchsias, 
and some Chrysanthemum cuttings, in the house.— 
J. O. H. 

3337. — Hand frames.—I have several small hand- 
frames which I have made from stout, well-carpentcred 
boxes, about 18 inches long bv 9 inches wide and 6 inches 
deep—some with sliding lights, and some working os 
hinges, with catch to fasten lid down. Which is the best 
kind, and how oould I use these frames to best advantage ? 
—Hammersmith. 

3338. —Altering a greenhouse.— I have a mall 
lean-to greenhouse, 7 feet by 5 feet, which I am thinking 
of making this next summer into a span-roofed one, 
10 feet or 12 feet by 9 feet; but to do so 1 shall have to re¬ 
move some of the glass. Will “ B. C. R.,” or some other 
reader of Gardening, kindly inform me how to do so with 
safety ?—Amateur. 

3339. — Pot-Roses for a London greenhouse.- 
I have a lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet and 9 feet 
high, facing the south, and getting plenty of sun, but in a 
smoky locality in the West-end, close to Regent-street. 
Would anyone kindly tell me the best kinds of pot-Roaes 
to grow therein for scent and free blooming during tbs 
summer months ?— Londoner. 

3340. — Hyacinth spikes turning brown—I hart 
a lot of Hyacinths in 6-inch pots in my sitting-roam 
window. The spikes are about 1} inches high, and the 
bulbs half-covered with soil. They are kept well watered; 
but this last week one-half of the spikes have turned 
brown and rotted off. Will someone kindly tell me the 
probable cause of this ?— La France. 

8341. — Vaporised Tobacoo - luice. — Will 
“G. 8. 8.,” who reoonunends in Gardening, Jan. 21st, 
p. 641, “ vaporised Tobaooo-juioe” for destroying green-fly, 
dec., kindly state how to make the neoessary Tobacco- 
water, and of what strength it should be, and what quan¬ 
tity would be required to steam a house 24 feet by 10 feet, 
and averaging 9 feet in height?—H. T. 

8342. —Lamp for a propagating-flrame.—I Mint 
to make a small frame to strike outtings and raise smell 
seeds in, furnished with bottom heat. I have a tin tnj 
to hold water, and I want to know what sort of lamp w 
place under it to heat the same ? I should make the 
frame myself. The tray is 2 feet long, 15 inches wide, 
2} inches deep. Will that answer?— Brick. 

3343. — Influence of lime on soils.—I am much in¬ 
debted to the three gentlemen for their replies to my 
former question on this subject. Assuming that I do fork 
in slaked lime, is not the Peruvian (magnesian) superior to 
the mountain lime ? Is there a rough and ready mean* of 
ascertaining the percentage of lime in a soil, and what 
percentage is ample to secure the short growths and bear¬ 
ing wood?—J. C. 

3344. — Covering hollow tree trunks.— in front 
of my small summer-house in the garden I have two 
hollow trunks of trees, about 4 feet in height, and of * 
width in proportion, from which the bark is worn off, and. 
consequently, their appearance is rather unsightly, 
someone kindly recommend some cheap hardy climber to 
cover them permanently ? At present I have Ferns grow¬ 
ing in them.—T. W. 

3345. -Constructing a propagating-frama-i 
was very much taken up with “ B. C. R/s note on tn* 
above subject in Gardening, January 21st, p. 643, bj« 
should like to ask him whether the fumes of nis paraffln 
lamp (the top of the chimney of which is in the lower 
chamber) do not injure his seedlings, as there seems to o* 
no escape for the fumes, and they must percolate throujn 
the soil in the top chamber.—C ardiff. 

3346. — Growing Melons and Cucumbers to 

pots.— I have some pits, 6 feet by 12 feet, heated by * 
flow and return 3-inch hot-water pipe. Could I gro 
Melons and Cucumbers in them in large pots, msM » 
about 1 foot from the glass, and with some trellw-worKio- 
the vines to run on? 1 formerly filled the pits "•' 

menting material; but they w ere so overrun with woouu 
last year that I did not cut a single Melon.—H. M. 

3347. —Heating a greenhouse.—I J av0 J*f3 
erected a lean-to greenhouse, which 1 wish to nave ne» 
os efficiently and economically as possible. It t* 

the back of my dwelling-house, and facing soutn > 
about 36feet by 12 feet. Could I utilise the kitchenware, 
w'hich is only separated by a few' inches of wall, for , 
ing boiler, &c.? Any practical suggestion as to the Bize 
description of boiler required, &c., will be gratera .} 
ceivedby— An Amateur. 

3348. —Raising plants for bordersandcon&ej 

vatory. -I have had a hotbed made this weea. . 
anv reader of Gardening kindly advise me wn»t ^ 
can best raise on it from seeds to stock my garden w 
and conservatory ? I have an old greenhouse ^. 

young Vines in it. ANo. 1 horseshoe boilerheatijbotb houw*. 
at present the fire is only lit to keep out : veTt 
border faces south, another north; but the iwjer ^ 
dry in summer, owing to the roots of a Privet neap- 
heavy, rich loam. Last year I raised fflun**** __ 
Marigolds, and Pentstemons on the botwa. 
Amateur. 
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3348.—Souvenir de In liehtinteon damn* 
tion in a window. — Would someone kindly say 
whether I could successfully grow Souvenir de la Malmai- 
son Carnation in a house-window (large one) facing west, 
or would the gas fumes kill it off? I bought a plant last 
year, and planted it in the open, but it threw up no 
flower-stalks. I have five strong layers, but no glasshouse. 
Will not this sort grow in pots, treated like the ordinary 
Carnation and Ficotee ?—J. C. 

S360.— Plants for shady borders.— will someone 
kindly inform me what plants would be suitablefor two long, 
old-fashioned borders, one completely, the other partially, 
■haded by large Beech-trees? There are some good old 
Rose-trees in them already, also small bushes of the 
common Fuchsia; but I want to fill them, if possible, to 
look well during summer, and intend to try Sweet 
Alyssum for an edging plant; but there will still be a 
great deal of vacant space, and 1 do not know what to 
plant.—J gno. 

8851.—Flowers on a Marechal Niel Roee not 
opening.—1 have planted, on the south-west wall of my 
house, a Martahal Niel Roee; it also dimbe round the 
south-east corner. Last summer it had a large number of 
buds, some of which grew nearly Into full bloom, when 
they suddenly faded like neglected cut flowers. No bud 
came to full bloom. The other Rose-trees on the same 
wall did very well, and they all had exactly the same 
treatment. Can any reader of Gardening aooount for 
this ?— Ringwold. 

88132.—Raising 5 plants from seed.—I have neither 
hotbed nor stove-house. I usually start my seeds in pots, 
covered with sheets pf glass and newspaper, placed under 
a hot-water tank in the bath-room. When is the best 

E riod, under these circumstances, to sow Tomato and 
U-hardy annuals seeds; and what is the proper mode of 
treatment, after germination has taken plaoe, in order to 
bring the young plants on without making them sickly, 
so as to have them ready for planting out at the proper 
time ?—Hammersmith. 

8353.— Roses losing their leaves.— Will someone 
please to give me instructions concerning a Tea Roee and 
a Hybrid Perpetual, La France? All the leaves have 
fallen off. They have not been pruned, and are shooting 
out at even' joint. There are blossoms on nearly all the 
■hoots, and not any signs of them falling, off ; they do not 
look very large. They are growing in a greenhouse situ¬ 
ated in the north of London (Dalston); the temperature of 
the house is 45 degB. to 55 degs. Is it not very early for 
them to be budding ?—Clivb. 

8364.— Renovation of old orchards.— Having read 
with much interest in Gardening, January 7th, p. 613, the 
article on "Renovation of old orchards," I think that it 
would interest many fruit growers if Hr. Clarke or 
Mr. Cox would say whether the old trees were out down 
just before the grafts were inserted, or in the previous 
autumn, and whether pure clay was used or not, and what 
was the after management, for I have had much trouble 
in closing up the cracks in the clay which 1 have used.— 
F. C. Fostrr, Royston, Yorks. 

8855.—Treatment of Guernsey Lilies-1 have 
some Guernsey Lilies, which bloomed a littlo time 
back, and have since put forth some leaves. How ought 
they now to be treated ? Should water be withheld, and 
the foliage allowed to wither, and the bulbs then stored 
away, as is the case of plants of a like nature ; or should 
they be allowed to grow on? I am told that it is not 
worth while keeping them at all, as Guernsey Lilies will 
not bloom again a second year. 1 am loath, however, to 
believe this. 1 shall be inuoh favoured by information on 
the subject.—T. R. G. 

3856.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel Rose.— 
I have had a plant of the above in a oool greenhouse for four 
years, roots Inside under the stage. I took out the old soil last 
November, replacing it with good clayey loom and manure. 
It is growing well, throwing out lots of young red shoots; 
but I have just found three slits in the bark lengthways, 
and an excresence in the centre of each slit, which feels 
soft. This has occurred 1 yard high from the roots. 
Will this interfere with the flowers, or make them poor? 
If so will some experienced person kindly advise me what 
to do?—L adt Gardbnbr. 

3857.—Setting a small saddle boiler.—I hare 
purchased a small, welded saddle boiler, 14 inches wide, 
with 5-inoh arched flue, 12 inches long and 12 inches deep. 
I should be glad if someone would kindly advise me as to 
the best way to set it, so as to get the best results from it, 
and how many feet of 4-inoh pipes would such a boiler 
heat, well fixed. I wish to heat with it a small greenhouse 
lean-to, 10 feet by 6 feet 6 inches, facing west. The green¬ 
house is a tenant's fixture, so I should like to fix the boiler 
oloee to it with bricks ; and how many of them would it 
take to set the boiler? I oould use an iron pipe instead of 
brick chimney.—An Mortem Fldelis. 

8858.—Canker in Pear and Apple-trees.—I 
should be glad to hear a few of the latest ana best opinions 
upon the subject of canker in the Apple and Pear-trees. I 
suffer from it a good deal here, and frequently find upon 
making a clean cut across the branch beneath the cankered 
spot that the wood shows not the slightest trace of disease. 
On the other hand, however, in an equal number of cases, 
there is the dark indication of the wood which shows that 
all circulation has ceased. Can any of your clever students 
of vegetable life, in addition to what 1 ask, give the readers 
of Gardening a few hints as to the prevention, which is 
said to be better than cure?—G eo. Manvillb Fens. 


3359.—Converting 5 a glass corridor into a 
winter garden.— 1 have a glass structure some 150 feet 
by 12 feet wide, with span root entirely of glass, and sides 
partly brick and glass. This structure forms a connecting 
corridor between two buildings. I wish to make this 
corridor into a conservatory and a lounge—a sort of winter 
garden. It is well heated with hot-w’ater pipes along the 
sides, and has tie-rods across the roof, from which hanging 
baskets might be suspended. I think it would be feasible 
to plant in the ground outside some greenhouse creepers, 
ana bring them into the house through holes in the brick¬ 
work. L shall be glad to know if that can be done, and 
what climbers would be most suitable for the purpose, and 
what is the best way of arranging plant stages or stands 
in it, and also seats, * 0 . The glass corridor runs east and 
west and has consequently 
Medicos. 
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itly a very good exposure.— 
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3300.—Weeds and gravel walks.—Will some-1 
one kindly say what is the best way, if there is anv, of 
keeping gravel walks free from weeds? Some carbolic 
solution is said to be efficacious, but 1 hare been unable 
to discover of what strength the solution should be made, 
or how often it should be applied.— Hirondbllb. 

8861.— Rose flowers withering.— I hare some pot 
Roses of the Tea varieties in my greenhouse. The plants 
appear perfectly healthy, are making satisfactory growth, 
aua are showing a considerable number of buds; but all 
the buds which have hitherto attempted to open, have, 
when about half open, turned brown and withered. They 
look as though the centre of the bud had been eaten out, 
but, as far ae I can ascertain, this is not the case. The 
plants suffered somewhat from green-fly a short time 
since, but this I cured by using a solution of crystal oil. 
The plants have manure-water about twice a-week. The 
house is a oool one, about 55 degs. in the day time and 
probably rather lower during the night.—G. P. C. 

3362.—Indoor plants in a smoky district.— 1 
wish to have a little advice with respect to a small green¬ 
house in which I cannot keep plants clear from dirt when 
having any amount of ventilation on. Would it be advis¬ 
able to turn It into a stove and grow diffelrent subjects 
such as Gloxinia, Cuoharis, Orchids, and other heat-loving 
plants ? My present stock consists mostly of ordinary 
greenhouse plants which most have air, and although 
Eking this hobby, whiob I have only lately taken up, the ap- 
pearance of my little place sometimes makes me feel inclined 
to "turn it up” altogether, but should just like to try some¬ 
thing else, if possible. My house faces the south, and is 
7 feet by 10 feet, and is heated by a hot-water boiler. The 
trouble being that the smoky neighbourhood appears to 
be against it.— Eucharu. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

3363. — Propagating Tree Carnations— My Tree 
Carnations have just finished flowering. What is tho 
most effectual way to take and to strike cuttings of them ? 

[Cuttings of these Carnations will strike freely in the 
month of April, selecting moderately firm shoots of about 
S inches in length and cutting them even just below the lowest 
joint, and remove the leaves for about an inch up the stem. 
Insert them then singly in very email pots, or put four or 
five round the edges of a large 60-swed pot, in sharp, 
sandy soil, and plaoe them in a warm and close atmos¬ 
phere in a house or frame, and they will soon form roots. 
The soil must be kept just moderately moist, and a sharp 
lookout must be kept to promptly remove with a sharp- 
pointed pair of scissors any foliage that shows eigne of 
damping of.] 

3364. — Propagating the Orange Monkey- 
flower (Diplacus (MiniuTus) glutinosus).—When and how 
should this be done?—J. 

[Take of cuttings of the young shoots that are firm at 
the base tn April, and insert them in very Sandy soil, the 
surface of which should be covered with sharp silver sand 
alone. Put them in a warm and close temperature, and 
they will soon root.] 

3865. — Treatment of Michaux’a Bell-flower 
(Miohauxia campanuloides).—What treatment should this 
plant receive ?— Sunflower. 

[This Bellflower is best treated as a hardy biennial, 
and seedlings should be railed annually from seed 
soicn in March and April. It flourishes best in a moist 
and deep sandy loam in a warm and sheltered position, 
such as a border on the south side of a wall.] 

3866. —Cutting back old Myrtles.— What is the 
best time to cut back old Myrtles, 7 feet high, on walls?— 
Sunflower. 

[Cut these back in the month of April , when all danger 
from severe frost is poet.] 

3367.— Management of a Stephanotls.— When 
should a plant of this climber be cut book, and about what 
amount of water does it require at this season of the year? 
—Mrs. Fibldrn. 

[The beet time to cut the shoots of this plant back is 
immediately after the blooming period is over. During 
the winter the soil around the roots should be kept Just 
sufficiently moist to prevent the shoots and foliage from 
withering.] 

8368.—Dampness in a greenhouse.—wm you 
kindly tell me why the plants in my little greenhouse are 
so damp ? My Chrysanthemum cuttings seem covered with 
mildew, and the mould is also on nearly all the plants. I 
water them when only quite necessary. No heat has been 
on lately; but free ventilation is given when the weather 
is suitable.— One in Trouble. 

[To dispel the damp from the Greenhouse in question, a 
little fire-heat must be used. The fire should be lit in the 
early morning of a fine day, and, as soon as the apparatus 
is fairly warmed, throw the ventilators wide open, especi¬ 
ally the top ones. If this is done occasionally, the damp 
complained of will soon disappear. If the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum cuttings are really affected with mildew, duet the 
leaves over with powdered sulphur.] 

33d9. — Maiden-hair Ferns for a cool green¬ 
house.—will " Jerry Jarvis ” kindly give me a list of 
Maiden-hair Ferns that will thrive in a greenhouse where 
the frost is kept out, but where the temperature is low? 
Also, for the same house, some Ferns with oreeping roots 
to grow on a wall ?—M. W. 

[The following kinds of Maiden-hair Ferns will prob¬ 
ably thrive in your house ; but some of them may turn a 
little rusty in zrinter, when the temperature is very low. 
If to these some fertile plants of the following kinds are 
added, their spores will settle upon the wall, and cover it 
with afar more beautiful drapery than could be produced 
by p lantina. The wall , however, must be kept constantly 
moist. Maiden-hair Ferns: A. assimile, A. Capillus- 
Veneris, A. fulvum, A. glaucophyllum, A. hispidulum, 
A. pedatum, A. venustum. Ferns to stand by wall, that 
the spores may clothe it: Pteris serndata and vars., P. 
longifolia, P. cretiea and vars., Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrum, Scolopendriume in var.— Jerry Jarvis.) 


. asm. — Sowing Mignonette. — How soon may 

Mignonette seed be sown, and what kind of soil is need s#? 
I had some in window-boxes last year, which never looked 
decent.—I gnoramus. 

[Sou? U tn the month of March tn the open air tn any 
good, rather fine soil. Mignonette likes a sunny and well- 
drained position in the garden. Early in March, too, 
would be a good time to sow it in window-boxes, -which 
should be well drained.] 

3371. — Heating a greenhouse.- 1 am budding 
greenhouse, and wish to heat it. Will you kindly sa 
whether it would answer to carry the Are through the 
house in 6-inch pipes, and would placing tins of water on 
the pipes be beneflciaL The house in question is 12 feet 
by 7 feet 6 inches and In a good position.— J. Burton. 

[A flue made of 6-ineh strong earthenware pipes would 
answer very well. They should rise a little from the fur¬ 
nace to the chimney, and provision should be made for 
readily removing the soot ivhen required. It would be well 
to use fire-bricks just where the fire enters the house from 
the furnace. Tins filled with water standing on the fiHe 
would be decidedly beneficial, except when the atmosphere 
of the house is required to be kept very dry.] 

3372. —'Treatment of Roman Hyacinths.— 
Would it be better to transplant Roman Hyacinths grow¬ 
ing in Coooa-nut-flbre into earth to strengthen them for 
next winter ?—G. M., Rectory. 

[These Hyacinths would certainly *> better planted in 
good earth than in Cocoa-nut-fibre; but , unier any cir¬ 
cumstances, they are of little value for forcing a second 
year.] 

3373. —Growing Tomatoes in a cool green* 
house.—Can I grow Tomatoes in a greenhouse with no 
heating apparatus, only an oil lamp to keep out the frost? 

1 want to train them beneath the glass roof. Can this be 
done ? If so, must I grow them in pots and train them on 
sticks, or how; and which is the best kind to grow?— 
Fred B. 

[A good crop of Tomatoes may be grown m a greenhouse 
under the conditions named, provided the plants are not 
set out too early ; the middle of April is quite soon enough 
to plant in a practically unheated structure. The beet 
way of training them will be on wires stretched beneath 
the rafters of the house at about a foot from the glass. 
The monte can be grown either in large pots or on mounds 
Of earth placed on the stage (if it has one) of the fumes in 
question. Two good kinds to grow are Hathaways 
Excelsior, and Trophy .) 

3874 .—Treatment of the Christmas Rose.— 
Will you kindly tell me what is the best treatment for the 
Chris tmas Rose(HeUeborus niger). The two plants I put 
in this year have flowered better than an old plant I found 
in the garden.—G. M., Rectory. 

[The best treatment is to set out a plantation in the 
month of July ** ground previously well prepared by 
deep digging and manuring, and if should be tn a moist 
and sheltered position. When the flowers are about to 
expand, it is a good plan to protect them with hand- 
lights.] 

8376. — Sowing seed of the blue Convolvulus. 
—I should like to grow against my house some plants of 
the hardy blue Convolvulus. When should I sow the 
seed ?—Ignoramus. 

[Sow the seeds during this month m a warm frame, and 
transplant in May, and some seed may also be sown in 
the open ground from April to the end of May. If re¬ 
quired to flower very early in the spring, the seed should 
be sown in September in the open ground.] 

3376.—Ripening of Myrtle eeed.—Will you kindly 
say if the Myrtle seeds in the berries enclosed are ripe 
enough to sow ? If not, how would it be best to ripen 
them? I have a large plant, 8 feet high, covered with 
berries like the enclosed.—IF. Q- Wright. 

[TAs Myrtle berries enclosed art perfectly ripe , and, 
therefore, the seeds ean be now extracted from them, assd, 
if sown, should germinate freely. ] 

8377. —Treatment of African Hemp (Sportnannia 
africana).—1 have a seedling plant qf thus. Will you 
kindly tell me how it ought to be treated? It is about 

2 inches high now and has three or four tiny leaves, and 
looks healthy.—H irondrlli. 

[Keep the plant growing on tn a comfortable tempera¬ 
ture of, say, 66 degs., and as it makes progress pot it on 
into a larger sited pot tn a loamy toil, to which hat been 
added some rotten manure and a good portion of sharp 
silver sand. When the centre shoot has grown to a height 
of about 6 inches, pinch the top qf if out, and this will in 
duct a bushy growth. By the month of May it wiUrt 
quire a still larger pot, and abundance of water in hot 
weather and the foliage should be frequently syringed tb 
keep down red spider ; tn other respects, ordinary green 
house treatment will be all that it wiU require.] 

3378. — Treatment of Stanhopea tigrlna. —Will 
Matt. Bramble kindly tell me what to do with a Stanhopea 
tigrina that has bunt the pot in which it is growing, and 
is a solid mass of bulbs and roots ? One bulb has formed 
near the bottom, and protrudes from the side where the 
pot has been forced away. It is growing in a temperatur 
ranging from 60 degs. to 70 degs.—H. W. 

[Put the plant into either an open wooden or wire-basket, 
placing some lumps of charcoal in the bottom for draih- 
age, and fill round the sides with rough peat and Sphag¬ 
num Moss. Do not give it mucA greater space than it has 
already occupied, as Stanhopeas usually bloom freely 
when they get into the state in which you describe your 
plant. A temperature of GO degs. is quite hot enough 
through the winter.— M. B.] 

3379. —Soil for Ferns.—Would peat or Coooa-nut- 
flbre, mixed with loam, and enriched with decayed horse 
droppings, when required, do for seedlings, and growing 
Ferns, and pot plants generally ?—W. G. Wright. 

[ Four soil will suit the Ferns; but if the manusre is not 
aged do not use it, and be cautious qf it at any time .— 
J. J.] 

3380. —Liliurn j&ponlcum.—Would you kindly say 
it this Lily is advertised by any other name than the 
, above, as I am unable to find it in any catalogue ?— 
Japohcum. 

[The Lily in question i$ often called Liliurn Krameri.] 
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8S81 -Raisin* Tomatoes from seed -in a sm—Raisin* double <HUiflow€ms.^wm you TO CKJBRBBPQNDiflNTS. 

aiMnnliormo —Will you kindly tell me if some Tomato- kindly inform me whether double GUliflowers (WnU- Bee.—It is impossible to name a plant without seeing a 

teada which I have wiU be of any use to sow in a green- flowers) are grown from seed, and if so what is the best portion of it.- Mrs. Maxtor .—Obtaining Pansy seed: 

house and then to plant out in the open border ? 1 had time of the year to sow it?— A Constant Kbadbr. Consult our advertising columns.- Cytnri .—Procuring 

one Tomato, which 1 hung up for three months, and then [The*? can be rated freely from seed town in April and blue Marguerites: These can be obtained from almost any 
removed the seeds and dried them. If they are likely to May, and aleo double WaUfloxcer* can be promulgated by respectable nurseryman.- J. C.—Mush room-beds: We 


removed the seeds and dried them. If they are likely to 
be of any use, will you please tell me when to sow them, 
and in what soil?—T omato. 


the open border ? 1 had time of the year to sow it?—A Constant Kkadbr. Consult our advertising columns.- Cymri .—Procuring 

three months, and then [The*? can be. rated freely from seed sown in April and blue Marguerites: These can be obtained from almost any 
in. If they are likely to May, and aleo double Watifloxeers can be propagated by respectable nurseryman.- J. C.—Mush room-beds: We 


[If the Tomato from which the teed icons taken woefully under handtighte, in a shady place.] 


“ slip* ” taken off about the time the plants are in flower, do not understand your queries. Please repeat them.— 
These “ slips ” should be put in in sharp, sandy noil, Ignoramus .—Broccoli for successional use : The kind: 


gjolm and ripe when cut, no difficulty should occur in sSOl.-SoWin? various plant seeds-Please in- 
raising plants from it; but, if the. fruit icas green when form me when 1 should sow seeds of the following plants: Apni. *-<£ *”0**- h wVml 

cut and coloured aftenoards , then it would be best to pur- Gloxinias, Cinerarias, Tuberose-scented Tobacco (Niootiana made from de cayed Oak or Beech leaves. 
chase some seeds, say, qf the true old Large Red kind. If affinis), Petunias, Chinese Primulas, Begonias. I have a _ 

the greenhouse can be kept at about 00 deg*, or OO deas. at greenhouse I keep up to a temperature of about 60 degs. OatalogTieS recaived. Vegetable and Flower 
ninhl sow the seeds at once in rather light, sandy loam, Lh. Nklhon. p - J - Kane, Kells, Co. Meath — Aeto Plant*, 

and put the pan or pot cmUainingthem undera hand, [&) Glox i nia * and Begonias about the middle of Feb - g* 

Tight if you /Tare one,in the ^eemho^ Ae ^ Cinerarias, and Chinese Primulas, Tuberous- S : 

™«cco, *«<* r*™™ in March and AprU] ron Id wlfd 10.PoriK- 

V™ rs, 8302.— Treatment of Old Fuchsias— I have Borne street, Kilmarnock .—Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Alex. 

8882. — Pruning Old Currant and. wooseoer^ oW Fuchsias that have been put away in a cupboard dur- Lister, Rothesay, N.B .—Garden Calendar and Amateur*’ 
hushes.—Will you lundly tell me what is the best way w the winter. Kindly advise as to their future treat- Guide. McHattie and Co., Northgate-street, Chester.— 
of pruning some old bushw of these fruits? Sftouia ment i have no greenhouse.— Amateur. Vegetable and Flower Seed*. Small and Co., 09, Queen 

$!™ MrranU - "* * ’ gtreet, C beapaide, Londou, E.C. 

J th. are until the month of March, when they may be brought -- — — -- ’ -- ~ ~ 

[Thxn out and shorten back sorne of the longest of the out and set in a sunny window tit a room from which J| Aim Caaj4d 

brandies on both kinds of bushes, leaving xn> a frost con be excluded. V They should be eut back a little KVCIBF S 1? cUXIOUS D66 QSi 

number of well-placed young shoots. The small side ^ thap€ , and receive a good root watering. They will J 

shoots on the main branches of the speedUybegin to put forthehoots, and when these have £50 IN PRIZES* 


Sowing various plant seeds.—Please in 


named are good ones for the purpose, and th.e seeds 
should be sown from the end of March to the middle of 
April.- W. G. Wright.— Leaf-mould: The best is that 


and put the pan < 
light, if you have c 


— . ...... . .. are uru w me monm oj marc*, wnen imy v* «« 

[Thxn out andshorten back sortie ofthetongest ofthe 0Ml aiui in a sunny window in a room from xchich 
brandies on both kinds of bushes, leaving xna ffodjV f rott excluded. They should be eut back a little 

number of well-placed young shoots. The small side . * nnad. smnurina. Then will 


number of well-placed young shoots. The small tide shape, and receive a good root teatering. They trill 
shoots on the main branches of the Cxtrrant-bushes speedUybegin to put forthshoots, and when these have 

be cut back to two or three eyes, and ^HffUlvshorten the aw <JkA in turn U ie plants out of 

leading one, like a Vine is pruned; but, xn the case of the u OJMi t hdke off a good portion of the old soil 

Gooseberries, leave as much qf the •» « from the roots, and repot thrin in good, turfy loam, de- 

possible, and nearly at full ^iigth A f £Z?/ T f%"* t ¥ P cayed manure, and sand. Keep them in thewindow, and 
half-decayed stable-manure, Ixghtlyforkcd into the » wa ter to keep the soil around the roots 

ground, would do mxteh good, andmukhing of ™ndar ; when ^ are in growih they w iU want 


moist; when they are in active growth they vrill want 
more. When the end qf the month q f May arrives they 
can either be shifted into larger pots or be planted out in a 
flower-bed in the open air.] 

8898.— Raising Chinese Primulas for winter 

.1 _Ri.nL RS«s 4 IV* nkisaui Priniflll 


material later on, before t>*f draught qf summer sets in, jnore ’ When the end qf the month qf May arrives they 
would greatly assist the bushes m question.] can either be shifted into larger pots or be planted out in a 

3883 .—Treatment of Chrysanthemum cut- flower-bed in the open air.] 
tings.- 1 Have wme Chi^themumcutUng in pots, 8898.-Raising Chinese Primulas for winter 
about three in each; they have taken root ShaU l leave flowerinfif ._ W ^ at «the best kind of Chinese Primula 
th«m as theyare.or put them indy-in « hat to flower hext Decemher, and when is the right time to 

sised ones and what sort would he best to use . V bra. gow and how should it be done ?— Aonbs. 


Our ingeniously-arranged competition, m fair 
to all and so interesting, ia the first ever inrti- 
tated, and haa been imitated by numbers of 
other firms; many, also envious of our success, 
have imitated us In almost everything. The 
splendid quality of our goods, however, has se¬ 
cured for us a business which has never oeaaei 
to grow, and we have gathered round us a con¬ 
nection including royal, noble, and titled patrous, 
with thousands of skilled gardeners and noted 
prise-winners. Our " Garden Manual," postfre« 
to all who enclose 2d. for postage. This being an 
expensive book, should not be asked for except 
by intending buyers. Our seeds are so very good, 
that everyone who has a garden should grov 
them. Most marked success in every county. 


[Pot off the little Chrysanthemums singly now into large t a good xoell-frinoed strain of the single crimson and that everyone who has a garden riiouldgro' 

tf-sizedlUnch) pots , «*r» for them a mixture of turfy Jt^^YriZts wTaZ^r ™TfJ™purpose J them. M^ost marked success m ev ery count,. 

loam, decayed manure, and a little suoer sand. A posi- in ^ these reliable seed can be obtained now BlfflCB O CBil 

\ion close to the glass in a a>ld pit, from which frost cotud y rmn almost any respectable seedsman. It should be sawn K Y Util & vlINi 

be excluded, xcoidd be the best one for tbnn, amt the ItgMs early in March in a shallow pan, well drained and filled , ^ « 

should be kept closed over thetn for a short time, until they w uh fine-sifted loam, to whum is added some le<\f-mould fidAQ IVlftPfin flll tS. Aft . 

have commenced to root in the new soil] and sand; press the soil smooth, and slightly water the ^ | i f— n 

3384.— Bitter Turnips.—May I ask advice to enable surface of u. Allow a day for the soil to dry, and then Q A I CT IU| A M fl 1—4 ESTER 

me to grow fair Tumipe? The shaws are always thick now the seeds thinly, covering very slightly, and again O " u u >_ L Tf !? . ' .. . v -—- -= 

and bushy, often forming several growths, but the bulbs pressing the surface smooth. Place a piece qf thin white CALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, and PEI 
have a rank and bitter taste. The garden waa formed six paper over the top, so that no water need be given until \J MJJLAS, from the very beat flowers and colours extan 


HALCEOLARIAS, CINERARIAS, and PRI- 

v MU LAS, from the very best flowers and colours extant, 


_ paper over the top, so that no water need be given until \j mi LAS, from the very beat flowers and colours extant, 

years ago of light soil. —Argyllshire. the plant*.are up. Stand the pan in a temperature of all raised from home-grown seed, very superb strains, cannot 

tTh* »nil (if the aarden beitui linht and vrobablu shallow 5° d-f soon as the seed begins to germinate remove fail to give splendid flowers. Calceolaria, Is. 6d. per do*. 

‘£&r 1 m “* te!dlina ‘ from ^ ss^st. 

the summer. This would be sure to mate qf them a bad weakly.] _ _ __ carriage free.-From B. W. KNIGHT; Florist, Battle. 

flavour. Trench the ground intended for this season s 3394.—Treatment of Lily of til© Valley ttt^'tvvpt \ i T V ~nT? ^ V A T T FV - 

crop two spits deep, and xoork in some loamy soil, charred clumps.—Can you please to tell me the way to treat \J 1GK1A LilL* i ui xxiii v ‘ 

clay, or decayed vegetable refuse, and a little mil-decayed Lily of the Valley clumps to produce good results? They ’ , therabl 

„lu.„u,nJ e . Thu Ml do good.) ar/potted in 8-inch po« an/.era import* iaat autumn. 

8885.— Unsatisfactory heating apparatus.— —P; W. fc. to any other ever yet offered. Stock Umited. All ordenwillt 

1 have a small conservatory off a drawing-room. It is [After the Lily of the Valley clumps xn question were m rotation, with an engraving and inatructiouBforpUn 
heated with hot-water pipes, but when they are hot the they should have been placed on a good, hard lpg .&c: Price 25s. per sq. yd. Cash with o rder.-A ppIyaa^ 

steam from them escapes into the conservatory. Will it bottom qf coaLaehes xn the openair and the‘Potsand ttt ALLFLOWERS.—^Imported double, mixe 
do the plants any harm i-Vnu. ZTrZiM^ ™ 


r ... „ , . .. to any other ever yet offered. Stock limited. Allordewwillbe 

[After the Lxly of the Valley clumps xn question were wnt rot atiom with an engraving and instroctioiuiforpULni- 
potted they should have been placed on a good, hard j n g. Ac. Price25e. per sq. yd. Caahwithorder.—Applyaaai»I£ 
bottom qf coal-ashes xn the open air, and the pots and •*-»-»- *> t Tmivtrto/i dmihle mixed 


ihT^am taping from tU hotwater ^ 

1C ^‘tSrTu ££*& gOXEs'.-Light wSoTT&s-for^lanta'a^ 


pipes info the conservatory must be oxring tothe uwfer tn . the wi tabound theroots should be kept always 

them being heated up to the boiling point, which should mo ^t, and also the atmosphere of the house in which they 
pever be the case. If xt ts requisite in order to heat the flre placed. When the crowns have pushed up growth an 
conservatory efficiently to drive the fire xn the toiler™ ^/f cr txvo in length take off the inverted poU, and expose 
hard as to cause steam to generate, then the only course to njnA " A , iyJ n„ th» vtmtiln- 


j* f ® w tion °f lhe gt ructure in which they are gro 

attached to xt. The escape hot steam^irUynot trea(e £ th gAonW do 1Fell 0t ^ r b J che 
desirable xn a conservatory and tt te dangerous, became ^ M f n m ^ s(tifr7l in a Hmilar manixer , j 

. the water m the boiler must be low, or steam could not be ^ * _ 

generated, and, consequently, the great risk qf an explosion 339^.— Treatment of Libonia noribun 
isalways imminent] November twelvemonth f bought a small plant 


them to the full light, and gradually increase the ventila - HpO COMPETITORS and OTHERS. —Listers 
tion of the struct ure in which they are groiving. So J. Catalogue, containing a list of his celebrated Show and 
treated they should do well. Otker batches may be Fancy Pansies (the largest in the country), also his lea-ling 
brought on xn succession in a similar manner.] strains of Florists’Flowers, and Seeds, prize strains ofW- 


3. TO 5 TreatmentofLlbonlafloribunda-tat ^ 

November twelvemonth f bought a small plant of Liboma F loriH ^ Kotheeay. __ 


^i.-Melon© oraoklng-^ 1 you teU me. what 

makes Melons crack, as most of mine did last year when intQ a temperature of about 60 degs. for winter blooming. tings, !*• P« r dozen. List free.-JOHN HODKINbU*, 

they were nearly ripe, and left them without any juice?- Up to the pre «ent there is no sign of flowering, and the Newtown. Pemberton. - ^— r^ZZ 

Janb Godlky. 0 ld plant, in a 48-sized pot, seems to break to pieces, the XTIGH- COLOURED PRIMROSES. — 

[The most frequent cause qf Milons cracking at the time branches fall off and the leaves are shed. Can you kindly li splendid hybrids, finest in the kingdom, 25, la 3i- 

mod in the manner complained qf is that too much water give me a few cultural hints about this plant ?— North. J. O ORNHILL, By fleet, Sur rey. ____ 

is then given to theroots. ^ Theyrtyuire very little just at [I7u> most probable cause of the failure to flower ofthe VfEW FRENCH GIANT PANSY (Trunar- 
that period, and abundant venlUatum, aooompanted xmth pfants in question is that they have been allowed to be- XN deauk immense flowers, largest in cultivation, varW 

a high temperature, xs an essential condition to secure come a prey to insect pests, especially red spider, xchich colour, 20, is. 6d.— J. CORNHI LL, Byfleet . _ 

perfectly-npened ami good-flavoured Melons.] very attacks them, and , V allowed to gain a ft YCLAMENS, best trrandiflorum and Covent- 

3387.—Hyacinths after flowering—I have some footing, trill assuredly cause the foliage to fall off and the Vj strain bright and varied colours, 12, la W.-J 

Hyacinths in flow'er now, and I should like to keep the young shoots to wither away. The general treatment qf CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. __- 

bblbs. Please advise as to their treatment after flowering. Libonias is similar to that required by the Fuchsia-^-that AWiiPPtiv TMfruit 2 or- in 


Hyacinths in flower now, and t should like to keep the 
bulbs. Please advise as to their treatment after flowering. 
—Amateur. 


young shoots to wither away. The general treatment qf 
Libonias is similar to that required by the Fuchsia-^that 


[Plant them out in a sunny border oj good soil, and let li ™ 8 * °f tke foliage maintained by frequent syrit^ings 


s is similar to that required by the Fuchsia-^that rsrnp A wRFRRV _Mnrxnipritp fruit 2 

1st, genial atmosphere to grow in, thorough clean- N 1 KA U ” **EKK x. —Marguerite, rruix a 
■ th* KAinj,* *nni n tni n r,i hu nriiudruix ^ weight, very early, immense cropper, 25, la Bd.. 


them grow on as long as they will, allowing the foliage to 
die completely doxen before taking thetn up again at the 


and fumigation with Tobacco occasionally, and when in 
active growth great care must be taken that they never 


end of the summer. If the xceather is dry in April and *"$* M want of xcater at the roots. If so they will be 
May, give them plenty of xcater. ThisxriU keep the foliage «*« sooner or later to lose their leaves and fail to flower 
fresh and green and greatly strengthen the bulbs 'or properly. Also, they are very impatient of cold, cutting 
another season.] draughts of air.] 


May, give them plenty of xcater. This xcill keep the foliage 
fresh and green and greatly strengthen the bulbs <or 
another season.] 

8388. — Raising Perpetual or Tree-Carnations 
from seed.— When is the right time, and what Is the 
proper way to raise these plants from seed ?— Aonbs. 

IRefer to Gardbnino of last week, January SSth, p. 663, 
and there you xcill find all the information required.] 

8389. — Winter flowers for conservatory— Will 
you kindly tell me if this is the proper time of year to 


W weight, very early, immense cropper, 25, la Bd.; w» » 

—J. O OR NHILL, Byfleet , Hurrey.____ —- 

•PUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Unnamed, single, 
I to colour, 8s. per doz.; unnamed, double, to colour* *-■ 
per doz.; unbloomed, single, 4s. 6d. per doa; jmbloon ‘ 
double, 9s. per doz. All raised from choicest varieties, 
by poBt.-MK. CRABTREE. 7, Pimlott-st., Levenshulnw. b“ r - 


double, 9s. per doz. All raised from choicest varieties, 
by poBt.-MK. CRABTREE. 7, Pimlott-st., Levenshulroe.Wi*- 

P ANSIES, seedling plants from choice varie¬ 
ties, 50 for Is. 3d.. free. Comflowere, azure blue, 50 pto** 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. -L tics, 50 for Is. 3d., free. Cornflowers, ruure blue, 5 

Names of plants.— Mary D. Bull .—Chimonanthus 'TvWAm^Hayes.JMiddlesex - . 

fragrans.- J. W .—White or Water Moss (Sphagnum piHRYSANTHEMUMS, 24 good cutti 

palustre).- Ignoramus and Manningham .—Specimens v the best leading varieties, in 12 different sorts. < 

identical, Oval-leaved G arty a (Garrya elliptica).- named, 1 b. 3d., free.—T. WATTE, Hayes. Middlesex 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 24 good cuttings^ 

v the best leading varieties, in 12 different sorts, corn. 


U the best leading varieties, in 12 different sorts, 
named, Is. 3d., free.-T. WATTE, Hayes. Middlesex. 


T. B. W. S .—North American Crab Grass (Eleusine indica). ri O0SFBERRIES 
An Eriostemon probably E. nerifoliuin ; 2 \J the largest and 


false Primulas, Cinerarias, herbaceous Caloeolariaa, and Anthericum variegatum ; 3, Variegated Aloe-leaved 


Christmas Roses, tor to flower in a small conservatory Adam’s Needle (Yuccf 
About next Christmas ?— Vbra. son. —1, Common Ston 

[Primulas and Cinerarias can be had in flower about crop (SedumlividumX 
the time named, if the seed is sown early in March. Her- P €r * but specmien lnsv 


Adam’s Needle (Yucca aloiefolia variegata).- J. Hodg¬ 

son. —1, Common Stonecrop (Sedum acre); 2, Livid Stone- 
crop (Skhun lividum).- J. G. F.—l, A species of Juni- 


OOSEBERRIES. —‘ ‘ Lancashire Lad«” one 

vT the largest and best red ,30 cuttings, Is. 3 d., free. - s 
now open ground.—T. WATTE, Hayes, Middl«*£?— — —r. 

OTRAWBERRIES. —‘‘British Queen/’«afl 

W .round StrawberY^good^plants,^. 


per, but specimen insufficient; 2, Chinese Juniper (Juni- pa cked, free j by Par c el Poa t^ T. WAI TE, 

__:__. o __*_:i_j T_/-«__ /n .- _ /NUPAU rprx r'T T 7 * A ninorani 


i DOT 1W. 


me time narnea, me seen is sown eariy in siarcn. tier- —------ --- -^ ‘*~ n P a " tj -rTi?\—riV-rVi d r'.-T.orarias. 

baceous Calceolarias wiU not flower in the. xrinter ; they clunenris); 3, Pea-fruited Japan Cyprew (Return- HHEAP, TO CLEAR. — Cineranw, 

do so in the spring and early 'summer, and the seeds qf »F° ra ^nosyora squarosa.- h. IT. 5.- U baceous Calceolarias, firs^lass rtraina stro^ 

them should be sown about tie end of July. The Christ- Vanegated American Aloe (Agave amencana vanegata). lo for Is 3d.; extra sue, do., 2s. doz.. free.-^ 
mas Bote, of course, is one of the best of all winter-bloom* Names of fruit.— C. W. Overton.— Apples: 1, Bess- tV i a vrG V t— mense 


V baceous Calceolarias, firat-class strains, Btr 92>A^li t 
15 for Is. 3d.; extra size, do., 2s. doz., free.— 

CLARKE, March, Cambs. ---iVMte 

ft.LOIRE DE NANCY. -Immense 
VX Clove Carnation, strong plants, 2 for Is. 3 <l » 
free.-CRANE A CLARKE, March, Cambs.--- _ 


ing hardy plants, and the best time to make a plantation pool ; 2 , Minchall Crab ; 8, Northern Greening ; 4 , Not re- CL LOIRE DE NANCY. — Immen ^ t » 0 r 

qf it in a garden is in the month of July, the ground cognised.- Newtown.— Apples: 1, Tibbutt’s Pearmain ; ^ Clove Carnation, strong plants, 2 for is. ou-* 

haring been previously well prepared by trenching and 2, Winter Hawthomden.- J. Hodgson .—Apples : 1, free.—CR AN E A CL ARKE, Ma rch, Cambs. — i. n . 

manuring. A moist and sheltered position is the beat one Siberian Bitter-sweet; 2, Siberian Crab.- W. B.— "PARLY CHRYSANTHEMUM^--' - '" 8 P e 

for them. IfChristmas Rosee are raised from seed, sow Apples: 1, Not recognised; 2, Yorkshire Beauty; 3, -U did Collection, 12 well-rooted plants of yeHoVuLh. 
it immediately after it* ripe.) Stunner Pippin. La Vierge, Ac. Is ed. fret.-CRANK & CLARKE, m 

Digitized bvIjO, .gle C0RNE LL UNIVERSITY 


■U did Collection, 12 well-rooted plants or ; 

La Vierge, Ac. la 6d. free.-CRANK A CLARKE, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Annuals under trees .. 694 
Apple-trees, Lichen on.. 694 
Apple Lord Derby .. 694 
Auriculae, alpine.. .. 687 

Auriculas, flowering .. 691 
Auriculas from seed, 
raising florists.. .. 691 
Azaleas, hardy .. .. 687 

Bosket-plants for an ex¬ 
posed verandah .. 693 
Beet-root for bedding .. 686 
Begonias, fibrous-rooted 692 
Begonias for outdoor 
blooming, tuberous .. C85 
Brier* and Manettis, cut¬ 
tings of .. .. 687 

Broccoli. Veitch’a self- 
protecting .. 093 

Cabbages affected with 

grub .693 

Cactus, treatment of a 
winter-flowering .. 690 
Camellias, grafting .. 690 
Camellias, potting .. 690 


Carnation beds, loam for 092 
Carnations from seed .. 687 
Carnation Souvenir de la 
Malmaisoninawindow 693 
Carnations, tree .. ., 690 

Cleaning glass .. .. 691 

Climbers, pruning hard- 

wooded .688 

Cucumbers.688 

Daffodil, early .. .. 688 

Dahlias, propagating .. 687 
Dahlia tubers, lifting .. 685 
Deutzia gracilis, treat¬ 
ment of.690 

Dieffenbachia, treatment 

of.690 

Dutchman‘s Pipe (Aria- 
tolochia Sipho).. .. 688 

Earwigs, destroying . 692 

Fernery, making a .. 690 
Ferns, B tag's-horn (Plafcy- 

ceriuuis).689 

Flower garden, artificial 
manure in a .. 687 


INDEX. 


Fruit garden 
Fruit-tree walls, wash for 
Fuchsia (Fuchsia splen- 
dens), a good winter¬ 
flowering 

Garden, keeping cats out 

of a . 

Geraniums (Crane’s-bills), 


hardy . 

Gloxinias and Begonias 
Golden Periwinkle (Vin¬ 
ca elegantissima), the 
Grass, rolling lawn 
(irevillea robnsta 
Herbaceous plants, trans¬ 
planting . 

Hollyhocks 

Hop, the Japancso 

I man tophy hums, culture 

of. 

I ndio-rubber-plant (Ficus 
elastics), a variegated 

Ivies, tree. 

Ivy, pruning 


687 

694 


690 

688 

694 


Lapagerias.688 

Lapageria, pruning a .. 690 
Manure, pigeon ami fowl 694 
Manure, rotten paste¬ 
board as.688 

Manures, using artificial 686 
Meadow-sweet,Douglas’s 
Shrubby (Spirwa Doug¬ 
las!) .694 

Melons aud Cucumbers 

in pots.694 

Mushrooms in winter .. 693 
Orchids, amateurs' .. 691 
Outdoor garden .. ..687 

Pampas Grass, moving a 687 

Pansies .GS8 

Peach-house, late .. 688 
Pears and Apples on sur¬ 
face rooting-stocks .. 689 
Peas for succession .. 688 
Pelargoniums, dark - 
coloured Zonal.. .. 692 
Pentas carnea .. .. 687 

Pines .687 


Plants for a cold room.. 693 
Plants for a very dry 

situation.685 

Plants for borders or 
conservatory, raising.. 691 
Plants from Beed.. .. 692 

Plants under trees .. 685 
Plants under Vines, 

growing.694 

Potatoes for seod. scabby 693 
Propagator, making a .. 692 
uestiona and answers 694 
hododendron Countess 
of Haddington.. .. 691 

RoBe flowers withering.. 092 
Rose Marechal Niel, 
treatment of a .. .. 092 

Rose Marechal Niel not 
opening, flowers on a.. 692 
Roses, Carnations, and 
herbaceous plants, 

moving. 688 

Roses for snccessional 
flowering, pot .. .. 692 


Roses In the north of 

England.692 

Rostra for an east wall .. 692 
Rorcs losing their leaves 692 
Rosea, old-fashioned .. 687 
Roses on a north-west 

wall .092 

Beakalo growing .. .. 693 

Bhrubs, pruning .. .. 687 

Stocks .688 

Stocks, sowing .. .. 690 

Stove .687 

Tennis-lawn, manage¬ 
ment of a .. .. 686 

Tomatoes.688 

Town garden, work in the 688 
Tree - trunks, covering , 

hollow.094 

Vegetable garden .. 688 
Vine, hot manure over 
the roots of a .. .. 694 

Vinery .688 

Walnuts, preserving .. 694 
Week’s work, the coming 687 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TRANSPLANTING HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 

Although it would be difficult to fix on any 
exact date that would be the best for all kinds 
of herbaceous plants to be taken up and re¬ 
planted, I think it may safely be set down that, 
as a general rule, the best time is when they are 
just starting into active growth, as the incisions 
in the crowns soon heal over then, and the young 
rootlets get good hold of the soil before there is 
any danger of drought checking them. Her¬ 
baceous plants are, as a role, such vigorous 
rooters, that the soil gets exhausted in their 
immediate vicinity, unless kept well enriched 
with manurial dressings, and I find it best after 
they have occupied any given spot for three 
years to take them up, and after dividing them 
to replant them on quite a fresh piece of ground 
that has been deeply cultivated and well en¬ 
riched, for if dry weather prevails at flowering¬ 
time they are sure to fail if the soil is poor. 
Deep cultivation is the best antidote against 
drought with flowers as well as with vegetable 
crops, and those that would have plants of the 
herbaceous type produce a long succession of 
bloom must give both labour and manure with 
no unsparing hand, for with many of the plants 
that only produce one lot of bloom in poor soil, 
there will be a long-continued succession of 
flower-spikes, if the roots can find nutriment 
to sustain growth. Any plants that produce 
seed freely should be carefully looked after in 
the matter of removing the seed-pods, as a 
plant soon gets exhausted by seed bearing, and 
successional flowering is checked. It would be 
impossible to enumerate all the good plants 
that never fail to yield grand crops of flowers, 
but the following are amongst the very best— 
viz. :— 

Fair Maids of France (Achillea Ptarmica 
plena.)—A beautiful plant that produces innu¬ 
merable heads of clear white flowers. It increases 
freely by means of underground roots, that push 
out in all directions like Couch Grass. 

White Japanese Wind-flower (Anemone 
japonica alba) is one of the most valuable of 
autumnal-blooming plants, producing a long 
Succession of clear white flowers at a time 
when there is not much variety in gardens. It 
delights in a moist soil, and in good ground 
will send np spikes of flower at least 5 feet 
high. 

Columbines (Aquilegias) are amongst the 
best of plants for supplying cut flowers that can 
be readily increased from seed. There is great 
diversity of colour in these beautiful flowers, 
and by sowing a few seeds of the best colours 
every year a good supply of young plants may 
be maintained, as they flower best when two or 
three years old. 

White peach-leaved Bell-flower (Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia alba).—A splendid plant, 
producing abundance of flower-spikes, which are 
lined with beautiful double flowers of the 
purest white, that will pass easily as substitutes 
for Gardenias. 

Chrysanthemum uliginosum is another grand 
autumnal flower, producing flower-sutt ee at 
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least 6 feet high, crowned with hundreds of 
clear, white, daisy-like flowers. 

Chrysanthemum maximum is dually good, 
but flowers earlier in the season. Both increase 
readily by pushing out stems from the old 
stock underground—one of Nature’s own plans 
for giving the plants a fresh root-run. 

Showy Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spec- 
tabilis) is a grand plant for outdoor work, as 
well as for pots, as it keeps on flowering nearly 
the whole season, its long, gracefully-arched 
spikes being very effective in mixed cut-flower 
stands. 

Rough - leaved Sunflower (Helianthus 
(Harpalium) rigidus).—A beautiful single Sun¬ 
flower, with rich golden-yellow flowers, and very 
dark eye, lasting well as a cut flower. It pushes 
out long underground stems, and soon spreads 
into large clumps. 

Double Perennial Sunflower (Helianthus 
multiflorus fl.-pl.).—This is a beautiful plant, 
producing immense quantities of fine double 
flowers, and in good soil it keeps on forming 
successional heads for a long time. 

Common, or German, Iris (Iris germanica). 
—A splendid race of plants, with long flowers 
of beautiful varied colours, that rival Orchids in 
their quaintness and beauty. 

Large-flowered Everlasting Pea (Lathy- 
rus) red and white, are amongst the best of all 
lants for producing great quantities of bloom, 
ut they must not oe allowed to perfect seeds, 
or their flowering is soon stopped. The white 
variety is an exquisite flower. 

Solomon’s Seal, although a common plant 
in woods in some parts of the kingdom, is well 
worthy of a foremost place in gardens, for its 
finely arched stalks, with delicate little bell-like 
flowers are very chaste and effective, while in 
the mixed border a few good clumps look very 
graceful; and for cutting, to put in large vases, 
there are few plants to surpass it. 

Meadow Sweets (Spiraeas) of several kinds 
are beautiful plants, and delight in plenty of 
moisture. Spiraea Aruncua, Spiraea japonica, and 
Spiraea filipendula, are kinds that everyone 
ought to grow. 

Burchell’s Torch Lily (Tritoma Burchelli) 
is a grand thing for supplying large spikes of 
gorgeously-coloured flowers. It is a strong 
rooting and gross feeding plant, and the best 
way to increase it is by dividing the crowns at 
this season of the year. This variety is deeper 
coloured, and keeps flowering in succession 
longer than the ordinary common Torch Lily 
(Tritoma Uv&ria). 

Gosport. J. Groom. 

Plants under trees.—Some months ago, 
there was an enquiry from someone in 
Gardening as to “ What kinds of plants would 
thrive well under trees ?” Now, with all due 
deference to the enqirer, I think if he had 
worded his question in this fashion it would 
have been much easier to answer: “ What 
kinds of plants will not grow under trees?” 
For with more than a quarter of a century’s 
experience in gardening, I can confidently 
say I believe that there are scarcely any 
hardy plants that will not thrive well under 
trees. I have in my garden a border, about 
200 yards long by 20 yards wide, and in it grow 
some of the finest Irish Yews I have ever seen, 
besides many common Yews, Portugal Laurels, 


Hollies, with some Larch, and other Fir-trees. 
Now under these trees and growing up through 
them are large clumps of the common white 
Lily (L. candidum), also every sort of the Iris 
germanica, whilst many kinds of curious old- 
fashioned Damask Roses completely carpet the 
border, and are primed every year with the 
common garden shears, as their number is legion. 
Here the spring flowers in this border are too 
luxuriant to be described. Hardy Primula and 
bulbs dwell here in perfect happiness, as they are 
never disturbed, except, perhaps, for occasional 
division or when some of the bulbs and Iris are 
taken up in the autumn as they are required for pot¬ 
ting, or removal to a cool house, to be had for con¬ 
servatory decoration later on in the spring. And 
now for the secret of maintaining all this wealth 
of beauty. It is simply this liberal top-dressing 
in the autumn with rotten manure and plenty 
of leaf-mould, after the border has been care¬ 
fully hand-weeded, and all the dead stuff 
cleaned off. The Lilies should have a little 
extra care, as they will repay it, and they are apt 
to deteriorate if not looked after. The old soil 
should be carefully removed bv the hand, and 
the fresh soil well padded round them. All the 
other plants enumerated (and they are not a 
tenth of what will grow and thrive 'well under 
trees) do not require any special treatment. I 
must not omit to mention in my list many of the 
self-sowing plants, such as Foxgloves, Campa¬ 
nulas, and Poppies, of sorts, which help to make 
the herbaceous border always gay, and like, as 
the poet describes it, to an “ embroidery of 
flowers. ”—A. 

3154.— Tuberous Begonias for out¬ 
door blooming. — It is much better 
to start the bulbs in a gentle warmth in 
March or April, harden them off and 
plant out the end of May, than to' allow them 
to do so naturally, for this is usually very 
irregularly as well. I generally start them 
in boxes, and if I can, pot them off when fairly 
in growth, using 3-inch or 4-inch pots, and turn 
them out from these, or otherwise plant them 
out straight from the boxes, when they do 
nearly as well if properly attended to with 
water for a time subsequently.—B. C. R. 

3253.— Plants for a very dry situa¬ 
tion. —Sedums and Sempervivums would thrive 
admirably in the situation you refer to, and 
would be very effective if the surface is raised 
with such things as burrs or clinkers from a 
furnace. A plant of the Cobweb Houseleek 
(Sempervivum arachnoideum), which I know 
of, growing upon a mass of clinkers, in an old- 
fashioned garden in Surrey, is a beautiful sight, 
I append a short list of these two families 
which will answer your purpose. The hardy 
Opuntias would also grow there, so also would 
Yuccas, and, in the summer time, any kinds of 
Echeverias andMesembryanthcmums. Semper¬ 
vivums : arachnoideum, Brauni, calcaratum, cali- 
fornicum, cuspidatum, Doellianum, globiferum, 
Henffelli, Reginas Amalias, soboliferum, tecto- 
rum, Webbianum. Sedums: acre, and its varie¬ 
gated forms; glaucum, Lydium, pulchellum, 
hispanicum, Aizoon, Beyrichianum, dasyphyl- 
lum, &c.—W. H. G. 

3232.—Lifting Dahlia tubers. — The 

middle of September would be too early to lift 
the tubers, as the plants at that time would be 
in full growth. Ii they are-out over, dug up, 
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Flower of Geranium sangiiineum 


and Btored too early, they are likely to grow in 
a few weeks thereafter. If the Necessity should 
arise to move the plants at that time, it would 
be well to take off the small side-growths in 
July or early in August, and strike them in 
frames. The plants obtained may be potted 
singly. These plants are what fanciers and the 
trade term pot roots, and would produce better 
material for the following season than old plants 
lifted in September.—J. D. K. 

HARDY GERANIUMS (CRANE’S-BILLS.) 
The hardy Geraniums are usually stout peren¬ 
nials, natives of the fields and woods of Europe 
and Britain, though some are dainty alpine 
tiowers. The handsomest of all hardy Gera¬ 
niums is, probably, G. armenum. It is a robust 
perennial, sometimes 3 feet in height, flowering 
abundantly in midsummer, and sometimes in a 
less degree till late on in the autumn. It will grow 
in auy soil, and is well suited for the mixed 


vated, will grow in any ordinary soil, and 
should be included in every collection of hardy 
flowers. The pretty rock garden kinds are 
G. cinereum and G. argenteum, both dwarf and 
charming alpine plants, which, unlike the 
above-mentioned stout perennials, must be 
associated with very dwarf rock and border 
plants. Except, perhaps, these, all the Gera¬ 
niums are very freely increased by division, 
and all by seed. G. M. 

3836. — Moving: Roses, Carnations, 
and herbaceous plants.—If it is in¬ 
tended to remove Roses in September, I would 
suggest replanting them at once, and placing 
some good soil (turfy loam, if possible) amongst 
the roots. They could then be moved with a mass 
of roots in September, and be planted imme¬ 
diately, care being taken to water them at the 
roots and overhead. Carnations and herbaceous 
plants may lie removed without difficulty, but 
| it would be -well to grow a few plants of each 


3144.—Using artificial manures.— In 
answer to “Graphic,” artificial manures are 
commonly used to grow vegetables and flowers. 
The most suitable kind to use depends on what 
you wish to grow, also to some extent on the 
staple of your soil. The three principal ele¬ 
ments of plant-life are nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. Lime, also, is necessary for 
most plants, but it is generally present in the 
soil; where this is not the case it must be supplied. 
If the above elements are forthcoming in a 
soluble form, and in proper proportions, any 
kind of crop may be grown to perfection. Ni¬ 
trates are furnished in the most available form 
by the following substances: nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, Peruvian guano, and 
bones. Phosphates are contained in super¬ 
phosphates, bones, and guano; potash from 
muriate and sulphate of potash, kainit, and 
wood-ashes. Supposing your land is of a 
medium character, then to grow, say Potatoes, 
you may use Peruvian guano, h cwt., and 
kainit, l ewt. to the £-acrc ; and if your land 
is deficient in lime it should have a dressing 
some time before planting. For Turnips the 
most suitable manure w'ould be superphosphate 
of lime and guano, each £ cwt., and a dash of 
bone flour. A good manure for Peas and Beans 
may consist of kainit and superphosphate, 
\ cwt. each to the |-Ewre. These plants like 


Broad-petalled Crone’s Bill (Geranium platypetalum). 


border, or for groups on the margins of shrub¬ 
beries. Amongst the other kinds are some 
that are very ornamental, the best being the 
dwarf brilliant-magenta-coloured G. sanguine- 
urn, and its beautiful Lancashire variety | 
with rose-coloured blossoms, finely pencilled 
with dark lines. G. pratense, a tall-grow¬ 
ing kind, with large purple flowers, and its 
pure white variety. There is also an inter- . 
mediate form with white and purple flowers. 
The Caucasian species, G. gymnocaulon and 
ibericum, with rich purple blossoms, 2 inches 
across, delicately pencilled with black, are 
beautiful. G. platypetalum is a beautiful 
Caucasian variety, extremely hardy, and 
thriving in almost any soil. The colour of its 
flowers resembles that of G. pratense ; but they 
are larger, and, being produced in great 
abundance from May until July, a vigorous 
plant forms a most attractive object in the 
garden. G. striatum and Lambcrti are good 
kinds for shrubbery borders, and G. Endressi, 
a tall-growing kind,w r ith rose-coloured blossoms, 
is also very attractive. All the above kinds of 
Geraniums are ugrfSctly hardv, j easily culti- 
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variety of Carnation in pots, as they could be 
handled in that way without any injury.— 

' J. D. E. 

3259.—Management of a tennis lawn. 

I —The only effectual way of eradicating the 
Buttercups is to get them up with a spud, 

' filling the holes up with fine earth. Scratch 
over the bare places on your lawn with a rake, 
j then sow them with the best Grass seeds, and 
roll. It would improve the lawn very much to 
give it a dressing of soot and fine earth. It is 
a good plan to water with lime-water awhile 
after doing this, as it kills the worms. It is 
made by putting some slaked lime into a tub of 
water. When it is settled, it is fit for use. 
You cannot make it too strong, as the water 
will only take up a certain amount of lime. Roll 
every week or oftener; there is nothing equal 
to rolling to produce a good turf.—G. R. S. 

- An Ayrshire amateur, writing on the subject of his 

tennis lawn, calls a Buttercup a “ Gowan,” which is a mis¬ 
nomer. The Daisy is the “Gowan” in Scotland.—G. B. R. 

3306.— Beetroot for bedding.— Beetroot will do 
well either in shade or sunshine ; but it comes the best 
colour in the sun if the land is rich, or contains enough 
moisture.—E. H. 


Blood-red-flowered Crane’s Bill (Geranium sanguineuin). 

lime in the soil, which chiefly goes to make the 
stem. Cabbages like plenty of food and deep 
cultivation. A suitable manure would be 
i cwt. each of guano, superphosphate, and salt. 
When the plants have got a good hold of the 
soil, a little nitrate of soda may be strewn near 
the roots with great advantage. For flowers, 
you may use equal quantities of guano, super¬ 
phosphate, and muriate of potash, applied as a 
top-dressing at the rate of 1 lb. to 4 square 
yards. Bones crushed would be best ior a 
border containing perennials. —F. Rowley. 
3268.—Keeping cats out of a garden. 

— Wire-netting, fastened to uprights about 
3 feet above the wall all round, w ill effectually 
bar the way to cats as long os it is kept in good 
order ; but if the garden is large, it would 
be rather expensive and troublesome to put up- 
in my neighbourhood we are much plagued with 
cats, and I have found nothing so effectual for 
individual offenders as a dose of diluted parafhn, 
administered with a syringe. Acting on a hint 
which I saw in Gardening some time ago, I 
managed to give a neighbour’s cat, who was 
particularly troublesome, one or two showers of 
it. He did not return to the garden for months, 
and even now flies at the sight of the syringe, 
and he has not suffered at all in health.—N. D 

- E. C. Frere does not mention what kind 

of a fence surrounds his garden ; but whatever 
it may be, presuming the cats cannot yet 
through it in any way, I should recommend a 
strip of tanned netting—say, 18 inches wide— 
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the direction from which you expect the invaders. 
Cats, in getting over an obstacle, do not fly at 
it as a horse or dog might, but scramble up, 
and the sloping netting will baffle pussy, as he 
or she will not be able to scramble over it. The 
netting must be made fast at the bottom to the 
fence, so that the enemy cannot get its head 
underneath it, and should be held up every few 
feet by sloping supports at an angle of 45 clegs., 
or it might slope rather more. Wire-netting 
might do as well, but there would be more 
chance of the cat being able to scramble over it. 
An experiment might easily be made to try if it 
would.—G. S. S. 

8828.—Artificial manure in the flower gar¬ 
den.— Artificial manure is not so good for regular use 
anywhere as stable-manure. The latter may be done with¬ 
out for a year or two when artificials are used in¬ 
stead. Artificials are excellent as supplementary to 
other kinds of manure, but not altogether to replace them. 
-E. H. 

3307.— Rolling lawn Grass.— Pass the roller over 
the lawn when the weather is damp, as often as time can 
lie found for the work. Rolling tends to keep the turf 
close and develop the finer Gnuwea.—E. H. 

3208.—Moving a Pampas Grass.— The end of 
April is a good time to move Pampas Grass. Only the 
loose and untidy leaves should be cut off.— Practical. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


subjected for several seasons in succession to 
flower early, they aoquire a habit of coming in 
at the same time in future years, with a less 
use of artificial heat than those that have 
hitherto bloomed later. In the same way, 
plants that have been kept back for late flower¬ 
ing acquire a like habit of coming in late. 
Hence will be seen the necessity for continuing 
to treat each portion in a way that will 
favour their blooming at the particular time 
they have been used to come in. With this 
view those that were in flower during the past 
month should at once be put in heat. The use¬ 
fulness of Azaleas that bloom early depends 
much on their making strong growth such as 
will allow of a sufficient length of the shoots 
being cut with the flowers, as when the growth 
is weak it obviously follows that enough wood 
cannot be severed with them to admit of their 
being turned to the best account. To secure 
this condition the plants should be assisted 
with manurial stimulants during the time they 
are making their growth. Manure-water is the 
simplest way of giving the requisite support, 
but nothing that I have ever tried was nearly 
equal to Standen’s manure, sprinkled on the 
surface of the soil, the essence of which is 
carried down to the roots by the water after¬ 
wards given. The manure in question is also 
much safer to use than most others of a concen- 


Extracttfrom a garden diary from February 1 If A 
to February 18 f h. 

Propagated bedding plants, including Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas, HeliotxoDea, Lobelias, &c. Spring-struck Pelar¬ 
goniums, if pottea off and well grown, are not much 
behind those rooted in autumn. Lobelias are best from 
cuttings, as seedlings are apt to be ragged and uneven ; 
most of my Lobelias are rooted on the surface of a gentle 
hotbed, dibbled in the soil from 1 inch to 2 inches apart; 
when rooted they will receive abundance of air to make 
them robust and sturdy. Such plants always turn out 
well; much better, in fact, than if starved in small pots. 
Purple King Verbena is still a favourite with me, and I am 
just working up my stock now ; the great thing is to keep 
the plants sturdy, and not overheat them, nor yet push 
them too hard for cuttings, as weakly cuttings produce 
weakly plants, which fall a prey to mildew. Top-dressed 
fruiting Vines in pots, using artificial manure in the 
compost. Potted stove plants, and put in cuttings o* 
various plants for winter flowrering, including Justlcias, 
Euphorbias, Begonias, Thyrsacanthus rutilans, Pentas 
camea and rosea, Plumbago rosea, Ac. Put in cuttings of 
Gardenias and Tabem»montanas ; the latter is a very useful 
substitute for the former where sufficient heat cannot be 
obtained to grow Gardenias well. Pruned back Epacris 
which have done flowering, and placed them at the 
wannest and closest end of the house in a group to be 
syringed occasionally. Potted on Gloxinias. Started a 
good batch of Achinienes ; shall pot them as soon as they 
begin to grow. House where Vines are in blossom is kept 
steady at 65 degs. night, with a rise to 75 degs. or 80 degs. 
in day ; the ventilation is very carefully attended to so as 
to ensure a genial, buoyant atmosphere. This is the best 
condition for setting Grapes. Disbudded Peaches, rubbing 
off a few of the young fruits from the underside of the 
branches, as they are much too thickly set. Shall do the 
thinning of the fruit like the disbudding of the branches, 
gradually removing the small fruits ; there is thus no fear 
but the beet will be finally selected to remain. Pruned 
and trained Peaches on walls; the wood is well ripened, 
and the?* trees look very promising. Cucumbers in house 
and pit moving steadily along; not much pruning required, 
aa the shoots are not allowed to extend uselessly, being 
checked by nipping out the terminal buds or rubbing off 
the bud in its incipient stage. Moisture is now used freely 
on the floors and under the bed, and the evaporating pans 
are kept filled with water, a potful of liquid-manure being 
put in occasionally; a little guano in solution is a very 
good manure to use in the pans on the pipes; its tendency is 
to keep downinsects. Broughtforward/orforcingafurther 
batch of Seakale roots, Rhubarb, and Asparagus. Placed 
a number of movable glazed frames over an Asparagus- 
bed to raise the temperature around the crowns by 
attracting and husbanding the sunbeams; a covering of 
glass, without any artificial heat, will make several weeks* 
difference in the coming-on of the produce. Forked up 
ground intended for Onions and Cauliflowers. Moved 
Cauliflowers raised in heat to a frame to harden. Potted a 
few’ plants of Dean's Snowball into larger pots ; these I in¬ 
tend to foroe gently on a bed of leaves. Trenched over an 
old bed of Horse-radish, with the intention of getting rid 
of it; picked out ever}* bit of root. Sowed Peas, wKth 
Spinach betw een the rows. Dusted a little soot over Peas 
just up to keep off the sparrow-s. 


Stove. 

Azaleas. —Where a sufficient number of 
plants are available, and the requisite attention 
is given to putting successional stock in heat to 
bring them into bloom, there is no difficulty in 
having Azaleas in flower from the beginning of 
the year up to June ; but to do this it is neces¬ 
sary that the time of the plants making their 
growth and setting their flower-buds should be 
alike varied. Plants that make their growth 
early, and have their bloom-buds set ana well- 
matured during the early part of summer, can 
be had in bloom at the end of the year with 
much less forcing than would be required by 


such as di(f 4 not complete theii 
later. When a given set/ jppj 
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trated description, as if even more of it is given 
than necessary it will not do harm in the way 
that follows any excess in the use of most other 
fertilisers of a like character. About three 
dressings whilst the plants are making their 
growth should be given. A tablespoon- 
ful to an 8-inch or 10-inch pot is about 
the right quantity to use, giving more 
or less in proportion to the size of the 
specimens. More plants should be put into heat 
to keep up the succession of flowers. An inter¬ 
mediate is better than a high temperature, 
as when the flowers are hurried, they do not 
last so w ell, either when allowed to remain on 
the plants, or when used in a cut state. Syringe 
freely once a-day ; this should be done so as to 
get the water to the underside of the leaves all 
over the plants, without which one of the chief 
objects in syringing, which is to keep down 
thrips and red-spider, is not attained. 

Pentas carnea. — Plants in which the 
branches have got into a straggling condition 
may now be cut in. Shorten them to within 
5 inches or 6 inches of the bottom ; afterwards 
keep in a genial, growing temperature, and give 
less water until the young growth has begun to 
move freely. It is well to impress upon 
amateurs the necessity that exists at all seasons 
of the year for reducing the water supply for a 
time to plants that have their tops reduced, and 
it is especially necessary to be more careful in 
this matter during winter and early spring, 
whilst the growth is slower than in summer, 
when the roots receive less check through the 
reduction of their foliage, and are, therefore, 
not so liable to perish if not kept drier. After 
the plants have broken into growth turn them 
out of the pots, and shake away about half the 
old soil, replacing it with new, which should con¬ 
sist of good free loam, with some rotten manure 
and sand added. This useful free-flowering 
plant strikes the readiest from cuttings made 
of the young shoots, such as will be forthcoming 
after awhile from the plants now cut in. Yet 
the earlier young stock is propagated the better 
chance it has of attaining size and strength 
before the end of summer ; consequently, it is 
worth while to make cuttings of the shoots that 
are now available. The extremities are most 
likely to Btrike best. These cuttings may each 
consist of two or three joints; remove the bottom 
leaves, and put three or four together in 4-inch 
or 5-inch pots, drained and half filled with a 
mixture of sand and loam in equal parts, the 
top all sand. Stand them in moderate stove- 
heat, and cover them with a propagating glass, 
but do not keep it closer than necessary to pre¬ 
vent the cuttings flagging, as succulent-stemmed 
plants like these are fiame to decay if there is 
too much moisture confined about them. 

Bulbs. —A few more Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissus should now be put in heat. It is 
much better to start a limited number at short 
intervals than to bring them on in larger 
quantities at a time, as by following the former 
course the supply of flowers will be more con¬ 
tinuous. Any of the larger varieties of both the 
single and the double varieties of early flower¬ 


ing Daffodils, as well as the bunch-flowered 
Narcissus and also N. poeticus omatus, which, 
being naturally an early blooming sort, is still 
the best for forcing, will all now come on with 
less heat than they would when required to be 
in flower some weeks earlier, as the time is come 
when they will be moving naturally. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Hardy Azaleas.— Groups of the Belgian 
Azaleas in sheltered situations are very effective 
in spring. The old yellow ponticua, in a 
thick cluster, in some sheltered nook on the 
lawn, will make an interesting feature, and, 
being more robust, will succeed where the more 
delicate Belgian varieties will fail; but if the 
beds are well prepared all are hardy enough. 
If possible, some peat and leaf-mould should be 
placed around their roots. The Japanese 
Azaleas (A. mollis) have larger flowers than the 
Belgians; but they are more liable to be injured 
by cold winds, and in their case shelter is very 
important. It is best to thoroughly make the 
beas now ; plant at once thickly, and thin 
out in after years, when the plants require more 
space. 

Manuring lawns. —This is a good season for 
applying a light top-dressing to Grass land. 
Scarcely anything of a manurial nature will 
come amiss. Soot and wood-ashes are a valu¬ 
able dressing for weak, worn lawns. A few of 
the finer Grass seeds may be sown next month. 
The roller should be used frequently now on 
both Grass and gravel. 

Pruning shrubs. —Unwieldy or straggling 
shrubs may be pruned into shape now. The 
cutting down of large limbs of evergreens, 
should such work be necessaiy, had better be 
delayed till the end of March; but any want 
of symmetry which can be rectified with the 
knife may be done now. 

Old-fashioned Roses. —These, for the most 
part, are summer-blooming, and, being less 
excitable in their nature, may be pruned in 
winter, the beds top-dressed with manure and 
forked over. 

Roses may still be planted. —Late-planted 
Roses are not in such a good condition for bloom¬ 
ing next summer as if planted in November, 
but it is better to plant late than lose a season. 
Briers intended for budding this season should 
be in now, as should also Manettis. 

Cuttings of Briers and Manettis for 
stock raising should be planted firmly in rows, 
1 foot apart, and about 3 inches apart in the 
rows. Only one or two buds should be left 
above the surface of the ground. A good way 
to plant them is to place the line, and cut a 
nicic with the spade deep enough for the cut¬ 
tings to be inserted two-thirds of their length. 
The outtings are then thrust in till the base 
comes in contact with the firm ground. The 
soil around the cuttings is then made firm by 
treading. 

Propagating Dahlias.— Place the old plants 
on a gentle hotbed if & large stock is required, 
and when the young shoots are 3 inches long 
take them off with a sharp knife and put them 
in thumb-pots filled with light, sandy soil and 
plunge them in bottom-heat, and keep close and 
shaded from bright sunshine till rooted. 

Seeds of Dahlias may be sown now, and the 
plants will bloom almost as early as those raised 
from cuttings. 

Self-sown annuals, or autumn-sown annuals 
of any kind, may now be transplanted. For¬ 
get-me-nots thrive best in a partially shaded 
position. 

Carnations from seed. —All the members 
of this family may be sown now for blooming 
next year. The Perpetu&ls are very nice in 
beds for cutting, sow the seeds in a pan, and 
place in a gentle heat. 

Alpine Auriculas and all the Primulas may 
be sown now either with or without a little 
warmth. They are exposed to fewer vicisai tudes 
of weather and insects when sown in pots under 
glass. x 

Pruning Ivy. —Towards the end of this 
month is a good time to prune Ivy on walls and 
buildings. It should be cut close in. 

Fruit Garden. 

Pines. —The lengthening days will necessitate 
the use of more moisture, both in the atmosphere 
and also at the roots. A good syringing on a 
fine sunny morning will be beneficial to au the 
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plants, except those in flower or where the 
fruits are oolouring. Where tan is used for 
plunging the pots the necessary quantity of 
fresh material for renewing the beds should be 
provided against the general overhaul of the 
stock next month, or as soon after as the weather 
is suitable. 

The best compost for Pines is turfy loam 
from an old pasture, slightly enriched with 
bone meal and a little Clay’s manure, or some 
other suitable artificial kind. 

Vinery. —All the early Grapes are good 
setters. With the Hamburgh, Sweetwater, 
and Madresfield Court, all the attention re¬ 
quired is to shake the rod in the middle of the 
day to disperse the pollen, and keep rather a 
drier atmosphere if the weather liappens to be 
cold and cloudy. 

Inside borders. —If well-drained these will 
take a good deal of water. It should be given 
with the chill off, and should be fortified with 
some stimulant. The character of the stimulant 
used for Vines and other fruit-trees should be 
altered sometimes, occasionally changing from 
a dose of ammonia to a dose of lime. 

Pinching laterals. — The young shoots 
which break away when the leaders have been 
pinched are generally regarded as the forces 
of the Vines running to waste. There may be 
reasons why this later growth should be per¬ 
mitted to remain to a certain limited extent 
when the Grapes have begun to colour ; but thus 
early in the season every sub-lateral should be 
pinched persistently to one leaf—in fact, the 
best way of dealing with these shoots is to go 
over the house once a-week regularly, and rub 
out all buds almost before they have emerged 
beyond the bud state. 

Late Peach-house. — The flower-buds are 
swelling rapidly in houses where the frost is only 
just kept out, and a regular system of ventila¬ 
tion, if not already begun, should commence. 
Cold currents of air must be avoided. In cold 
weather front air must be cautiously given, if 
at all. 

Fumigating Peaches. —In the early house, 
where the crop is nicely set, if the least bit of curl 
should be observed among the leaves, it may 
pretty generally be taken for granted that 
aphides are present, and a gentle fumigation 
with Tobacco-paper should be given in the even¬ 
ing, and repeated if necessary. The proverbial 
stitch in time is a great trouble saver. 

Melons. —Those who can command a small, 
well-heated house, or a warn! hotbed, may sow 
seeds or plant Melons now. The usual way is 
to raise theplantsinsomeforcing-house, and about 
ten days before they are ready to set out, make 
up a strong hotbed, well put together, and cal¬ 
culated to be lasting. Put on the frame, and put 
in a thermometer, or a watchstick, to denote its 
temperature, and, when the heat has become 
steady, put in the soil, which should be rather a 
heavy loam, slightly enriched with a pound or 
so to the bushel of some suitable artificial 
manure, and when the soil is warmed through 
set out the plants. 

Planting fruit-trees.— Proceed with this 
work when the weather is suitable. The culti¬ 
vators of the Pear and Apple are waking up to 
the folly of planting so many sorts. A dozen, 
or less, varieties of each will give a better sup¬ 
ply of fruit, if well selected, than would a hun¬ 
dred, many of which must necessarily be bad 
bearers, and unsuitable for particular districts. 

Pears and Apples on surface rooting- 
stocks. —Loosen up the surface a little with the 
fork to let in the air to correct the acidity of 
the soil. As land always mulched will get sour, 
turfy loam is always valuable as a top-dressing, 
and a sprinkling of superphospate will be 
beneficial. 

Liquid-manure. —Any surplus liquid-manure 
may be given to old fruit-trees now. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Warming a Mushroom • shed. — This is 
always advisable, as without it is done there 
must be in winter a very wide range of tem¬ 
perature. I have seen the flue from the green- 
nouse boiler used for warming a long forcing- 
shed in a very advantageous manner. A small 
paraffin stove would do for a small plaoe, and I 
have sometimes kept up the temperature of an 
unheated Mushroom-shed by preparing the 
manure for succession beds m the house, 
utilising its warmth. in_a double 
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covering to keep them in a bearing state. Warm 
linings of manure run between the Mushroom 
ridges will do much to keep the temperature of 
the beds from falling too low. 

Peas for succession. —American Wonder is 
the best, I think, of the dwarf Peas. Ring¬ 
leader, William I., Dickson’s Favourite, Hun- 
tingdonian, Duke of Albany, Veitch’s Perfection, 
Ne Plus Ultra, and British Queen are good old 
sorts, and may lie relied upon to give a succes¬ 
sion that will be appreciated on the table. 

Cucumbers.—Stopping the plants. —When 
required for frame-planting the plants should 
be stopped by the removal of the point of the 
leader when the first rough leaf has been made. 
If for house planting, the leaders should remain 
unstopped until the plants have nearly reached 
the full length of the rafters. In the former 
case the plant has to spread evenly over a 
space some 5 feet or 6 feet square, and stopping 
causes several shoots to break away, ana 
expedites the work in hand. But in houses, 
the Cucumbers are usually planted about 3 feet 
apart, and the principal object is to have the 
main stem very robust, and this is best met by 
training it up unstopped, permitting at the same 
time tne side-shoots to break away until they 
show fruit, when they must be stopped one joint 
beyond. 

Allowing more space.—I t would, I believe, 
pay to give Cucumbers more room. This is 
sometimes done with advantage when one plant 
is more robust than its neighbour. I once 
adopted this plan of removing the weakest and 
permitting the strongest to extend, until, finally, 
I was reduced to one plant in the house, which 
it completely filled, and I never had a more 
prolific season. 

Tomatoes, smooth or wrinkled. —The 
wrinkled varieties are, I think, the heaviest 
croppers, but the smooth-skinned are the most 
refined in shape, and, consequently, as appear¬ 
ance and weight carry, the smooth sorts are the 
most sought after. There is no lack of varieties 
of both kinds, so everyone can ride his 
hobby. Gardeners cannot afford to keep 
hobbies—they must try to please their employers. 
Orangefield and Carter’s Dedham Favourite are 
good varieties. Seeds should be sown now, and 
the plants grown on in the full light without 
check. 

The forcing ground. —This department will 
be fully occupied now in the production of 
Asparagus, Seakale, Horn Carrots, Radishes, 
Potatoes, Lettuces, Ac. In fact, the only limit 
to production is the means at disposal for 
carrying on the work. 

Crops to be sown and planted now will 
include Potatoes, Long-pod Beans, Peas, 
Lettuces, Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts ; for first 
crop Radishes and Spinach. Cauliflowers should 
be sown in heat. Only small sowings of the 
various plants should be made just now. 

Stirring the soil.— When the surface is dry, 
the more the land is stirred up with a fork the 
better the crops will succeed, and the less 
trouble snails and other insect pests will give. 

Manuring ligiit soils. —This is the best 
season for manuring soils deficient in holding 
capacity. If the manure has been worked into 
compost it will be better. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The Japanese Hop. —In this we have a bold, 
handsome, and rapidly-growing annual climber, 
suitable for any locality. The common Hop is 
a good town climber, but the one under consi¬ 
deration is, I think, superior to it in some points. 
Seed sown at once, or shortly, in a gentle heat, 
and the seedling planted out when strong 
enough, will form grand plants by the autumn. 

The Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) is 
a worthy companion to the above, though not 
an annual. The roots, however, are so nearly 
hardy that, in any fairly drained soil, a shovel¬ 
ful of ashes placed over each will render them 
safe in any ordinary winter. A three or four- 
year-old plant grows very strongly, and will 
cover a considerable extent of surface with its 
dense, dark-green, heart-shaped foliage. 

Lapagerias. —Both the red and white varie¬ 
ties of this, perhaps the finest of all greenhouse 
twiners, will succeed under proper treatment 
in all suburban gardens, if not in the heart of a 
large city. Hardly any other flower in culti¬ 
vation possesses the dense texture of the Lapa- 
geria; when in good condition the petals re¬ 


semble ivory rather than any ordinary vegetable 
substance. It is useless to attempt to grow 
the Lapageria in a pot ; to do any good the 
plants must be set out in a fair-sized bed, com- 
posed of a mixture of peat, or peat and loam, 
with some broken bricks or any rough grit, 
sand, and a little leaf-soil. The drainage must 
be extra free, as the soil should never become 
dry, and daring the summer copious supplies of 
water are required almost daily. The lower 
the temperature, so that actual frost is ex¬ 
cluded, the better, and little or no bright sun¬ 
shine should be allowed to reach the plants. 

Beds and borders for herbaceous plants 
should be prepared forthwith, for planting-time 
will soon be here, and the ground ought to be 
allowed time to settle and become to some ex¬ 
tent consolidated before the planting actually 
takes place. Deep culture and a sufficient 
quantity of manure are even of more import¬ 
ance to this class of plants in town than in 
country gardens, but a loose and over-rich 
medium conduces more to a rank and excessive 
amount of leaf-growth at the expense of bloom 
in the case of very many subjects. 

Hollyhocks. —There is still time to sow 
seed of these, the stateliest of all hardy plants, 
but to obtain plants that will flower during 
the current season no time must be lost A 
temperature of 60 degs. I have found to be the 
most suitable one, and a light rich mixture of leaf- 
mould, loam, and sand, with good drainage and 
plenty of moisture, seems to encourage a more 
rapid growth than any other kind of soil or 
treatment. 

Pansies. —If that universal favourite, the 
Heartsease, will grow at all, by far the best way 
of ensuring success is to grow one’s own plants 
from seed, Beedlings always possessing more 
vigour than plants raised from cuttings or slips. 
Seed sown now, or within the next two orthree 
weeks, in a gentle warmth, pricked off, grown 
on in a cool frame, and planted out in April or 
May, will commence to bloom early in June, 
arid afford a nice succession of flowers. Many 
things of this character that cannot possibly be 
brought through a town winter may be induced 
to succeed admirably if thus treated as annuals, 
and grown freshly from seed each spring. 

Stocks. —These can scarcely be sown too 
early, and now that the amount of daylight is 
appreciably greater a box or two should be sown 
and placed on a shelf at the warmest end of 
the greenhouse, or on a very gentle bottom- 
heat. Ample drainage must be provided at this 
early season, and a light porous compost, con¬ 
sisting largely of leaf-soil and sand, will be found 
most suitable. Directly the young plants 
appear, place them in full light near the glaM, 
and as soon as possible prick them off singly in 
other boxes, to prevent damping. I prefer a 
good strain of the dwarf large-flowered German 
stocks for spring sowing to any other. 

Gloxinias and Begonias. —A steady moist 
heat of 60 degs. to 66 degs. being available, a 
few bulbs of both these charming families may 
be started for early flowering. Pot them singly, 
using a light, sandy soil, and pots not more 
than twice the diameter of the bulbs inside. 
The crowns should be barely covered, and little 
or no water given until growth has commenced. 
There is no better place for an early batch of 
either of the above than a light shelf near the 
glass where a moist atmosphere and tempera* 
ture, as above, are maintained. 

A variegated India-rubber-plant (Ficus 
elastica), differing only from the type in having 
a broad margin of clear creamy-yellow around 
each leaf, has recently been introduced, and 
forms a pleasing contrast to the plain-leaved 
type. Unlike many variegated plants, this 
appears to grow as freely, and endure propaga¬ 
tion as well, as the ordinary form. My vases 
in the house have been gay for w eeks past with 
sprays of the naked-flowered Jasmine, which 
expands its blooms much finer and cleaner when 
cut than out-of-doors, especially in the smoky 
atmosphere of London. B. C. 

3160.—Rotten pasteboard as manure.- Paste¬ 
board, rotten or sound, is perfectly useless as a manure.— 
Richard Mark. 

* Early Daffodil— Ard-Righ or Irish King- now in 
bloom. I consider this to be rightly named; it is me Ring 
of Daffodils for early-blooming and rise.—J. C. TWKi>, 
Isles Stilly. 

8230.— Pruning* hard-wooded climbere.-P™" c 
and train the hard-wooded climbers now. Thetop-dw- 5 
ing may be given at the same time as a sort of finish to tne 
border.—E. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

STAG’S-HORN FERNS (PLATYCERIUMS). 
These plants require stove-heat to grow them 
to perfection, and therefore I would not advise 
any of my readers to invest in this family of 
Ferns unless they have more than an ordinary 
cool fernery at command ; but to those who 


these Ferns come. As will be seen by the illus¬ 
trations here given of Platyceriums, the liabitand 
character of these plants are entirely different to 
that of any other of the Fern family. In a state 
of nature they grow upon the stems and in 
the forks of the branches of forest-trees, often¬ 
times attaining enormous proportions. I have 
seon these plants cultivated in pots, in hanging 
baskets and upon blocks of wood. The pot 


Fig. 1.—The Fallow-deer’a-hom Fern (Platycerium grande). 


Fig. 2.—Willinck s Stag's-hom Fern (Platycerium Willinoki). 


do possess ’ the accommodation they require, no 
plants will be found easier to manage. This 
tamily contains but few kinds, or, at least, to 
put it in another way, but few species of Platy¬ 
ceriums have hitherto been found, but all 
of these are distinct from each other, so that in 
all proliability other new kinds will yet be dis¬ 
covered in the many islands which exist in the 
Indian Archipelago, from whence the most of 
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system I consider the worst; the basket system 
does well in the case of one species (P. alcicorne), 
but, to my fancy, the plants show to far more 
advantage upon blocks than in any other 
manner. For this purpose I prefer broad flat 
blocks, so that the sterile fronds or shields, as 
they are technically called, may spread out and 
display their full proportions ; whereas, if small 
or slender branches are used, the shields clasp 


them round tightly, and a great part of their 
beauty is lost. It is also necessary to select 
some durable kind of wood, as these plants, 
when once established, are averse to removal. 
Halves of stout Tree-Fern stems I have found 
very lasting, and the Platyceriums thrive well 
upon them. The plant must be placed on the 
face of the block, and must be firmly fixed in 
position with copper wire, after which some 
Sphagnum Moss and rough fibrous peat should 
be packed round about the roots behind the 
shields ; after this, immerse it in a bath of 
tepid water, and be sure the whole is well 
saturated, then hang it up in whatever posi¬ 
tion it is to occupy. An abundant supply 
of water to the roots is necessary at all 
seasons. This should be poured on to 
the roots behind the shields, whilst the 
fronds will be greatly benefited by an occa¬ 
sional sprinkling from the syringe. Plants 
treated thus will soon commence to root and 
grow vigorously, and may be used to adorn 
pockets in the rockwork, or to stand upon 
brackets in corners, or for clothing a naked wall, 
Ac. The following are all the species of Stag’s- 
horn Ferns at present known : P. alcicorne, 
the Elk’s-hom Fern, is the oldest cultivated 
kind, having been introduced into this country so 
long ago as the year 1808 ; it is also the hardiest 
kind, as it will grow well in a warm greenhouse, 
and may with propriety be treated as a basket 
plant. The sterile fronds or shields are small, 
somewhat reniform, or nearly circular, in shape, 
stemless, and persistent; the fertile fronds are 
erect, leathery in texture, several times forked, the 
upper side is deep-green ; beneath, however, tho 
the colour is w'hite. The irregular shaped 
masses of brown sori are congregated near the 
tips of the forks. It is abundant in various 
parts of Australia and the Ihdian islands. A 
form of this species, called Hilli, from North 
Australia, is a very handsome and robust plant, 
all the parts being double the size of the typical 
plant. 

The Fallow-deer’s-horn Fern (P. grande) 
(Fig. 1) is a truly majestic kind. The sterile 
fronds, when the plant is properly placed upon 
a flat board, forming a beautiful corona of 
bright cheerful green ; they are overlapping, and 
several feet across in fine specimens ; the lower 
portion is nearly round and clasping ; upper 
portion erect, and deeply and variously lobed. 
They are pale-green, clothed with a white 
stellate pubescence. The fertile fronds grow at 
first horizontal from the centre of the plant, and 
then become pendent. They vary from 1 foot 
to 3 feet in length, and are several times forked 
into broad, horn-like divisions. They are usually- 
produced in pairs, and are not so persistent as the 
sterile fronds. The large patch of brown sori 
is borne on the under-side of that portion where 
the first division of the fronds occur. It is a 
native of various islands in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and is also found in North Australia. 

Guinea Elk’s-horn Fern (P. stemmaria), from 
Western tropical Africa, is a free-growing plant, 
and from its habitof making suckers from the roots 
it is easily increased. Its sterile fronds are sessile 
and erect. They are glaucous green in a young 
state, the venation being conspicuous and 
beautiful, and, although they remain upon the 
plant many years, they are only annual, dying 
in autumn and changing to a chestnut-brown 
hue, the young ones of the next season over¬ 
lapping them and covering them up ; the fertile 
ones, sub-erect, two or three times forked, very 
thick andcoriaceous in texture, dark-green above, 
the under-side being thickly covered wdth stellate 
scales ; the sori is situated on the under-side of 
each lobe near the tip. P. biforme is a native of 
the Malay Islands, and is a very handsome kind ; 
it has hitherto proved a very disappointing plant 
to Fern lovers at home, inasmuch as all the plants 
which I have seen doing duty in our Fern houses 
for P. biforme have been nothing but P. stem- 
maria, and, consequently, the plants present no 
difference in appearance. I take it that 1 > - 
biforme cannot be confused with any other kind 
that is at present known, for its fertile frond or 
lobe is entirely distinct and reniform in shape, 
the other portion of the frond being long and nar¬ 
row and many times forked. P. Wifiincki (Fig. 2), 
which is the latest introduction of this family, 
having been sent from Java about the year 1874, 
is a very handsome plant, as may be judged from 
the annexed illustration. It more resembles 
biforme in the ramification of its fronds than 
any other species; hut its sori are situated 
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near the ends of the narrow segment, and 
in this character more nearly resembles 
the Elk’s-horn. It resembles Stemmaria in 
the habit of producing young plants from its 
roots, and also in the annual character of its 
shields, but its general appearance is totally 
different. There only remains two other kinds 
of Sfcag’s-hom Ferns to name, but these are ex¬ 
tremely rare, and, I think, not in cultivation ; 
the first, P. angolense, which, as far as I am 
aware, has only been gathered upon a single 
occasion in Western Africa, and P. Wallichi, a 
bold and handsome plant which I have seen 
arrive in this country several times, but always 
past all chance of growing; judging by its appear¬ 
ance it is like a gigantic form of P. grande, 
but I believe it has several important distinc¬ 
tions, especially in the manner of its fructifica¬ 
tion. It is a native of the Malay peninsula, 
and I think, in these days of rapid transit, it 
might easily be introduced in a living state, if a 
slight effort were made towards its accomplish¬ 
ment. J. Jarvis. 


3266.—Treatment of a Dieffenbachia. 
—The probable cause of your Dumb-cane (as all 
the Dieffenbachias are called) damping, is want 
of heat; they are beautiful plants and easily 
increased by cuttings of the old stem. Each 
piece should have about two joints, and be in¬ 
serted in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, or in soil in an 
ordinary cutting-pot, and placed in a nice brisk 
bottom - heat; they readily form handsome 
young plants. Pieces of the roots will not form 
young plants. After cutting the stems of these 
plants, the kn^fe should be cleaned and wiped, 
as the sap is very acrid and poisonous.— 
W. H. G. 

3077.— Mnlririff a fernery.—There would 
not appear to be any difficulty about the trans¬ 
formation of your conservatory into a Fern- 
house, and the Tacsonia upon the roof will 
afford you just the shade you require. The 
aspect will, no doubt, render it very hot in the 
day-time, which will be advantageous rather 
than otherwise if the atmosphere is kept well 
charged with moisture. I do not see the use of t 
putting soil upon your tiles if they can be easily 
removed, because if the soil stands upon them 
for any length of time they will be irretrievably 
spoiled, so it would be as well to take them 
up ; but if circumstances will not allow of their 
removal, the Fern border can be made on them, 
always providing a layer of drainage to carry off 
superfluous or stagnant water. The walls may 
be covered with flat-backed pockets, made 
either of clay or cork.—J. J. 

3069. —Pruning a Lapageria.—If your 
Lapageria is really too thick, it will not harm 
the plant to cut out some of the shoots ; but are 
there no thin places which these superfluous 
shoots could be made to cover ? Then, again, 
you might festoon these shoots below the princi¬ 
pal ones, in which way they produce a wonder- 
fully light and graceful effect when in bloom, 
and they could then be cut for indoor decoration. 
It seems like sacrilege to cut out shoots of Lapa¬ 
geria to throw away; still, if you must prune 
the plant, the present is a good time to do it.— 
W. H. G. 

3227. — Grafting Camellias- —About the 
end of February, or early in March, is a good 
time to perform this operation. It ought to be 
done in a gentle heat in a rather close forcing 
house. The ordinary whip grafting, as it is 
termed, is best. Tie the graft firmly to the scion; 
after it has been fitted nicely, cover the tying 
material with grafting-wax, and the union will 
soon be completed in a moist atmosphere.— 
J. D. E. 


- What is termed “side-grafting” is the 

method usually followed. This consists in 
taking a piece ont of the side of the stem, 
cutting downwards, and pressing the knife 
slightly in towards the centre as the cut is 
made. A clean cut across takes out the piece 
of wood and bark. The scions should be young 
shoots of the preceding year. They should be 
cut across quite straight, and then a piece taken 
off the side corresponding in length to the cut 
on the stem of the plant to be grafted. With a 
little practice the operation will be so con¬ 
ducted that the scion fits nicely to the 
stock. As the latter is sure to be rather 
the largest, the scion must be so fixed 
that the bark on -one side exactly joins 
that of the jsf ^ . 
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r wers use arc two years old, so that there 
no great disparity in this respect, and 
the grafts are put on near the soil. Grafting 
may be done either in spring or in August. In 
spring it must be carried out in a warm house, 
and the plants put in a close frame, merely 
giving air every morning until the grafts have 
taken. In August a frame in a cool house will 
do, keeping off the sun. Large plants can also be 
operated on either by grafting on the branches, 
or by putting numerous scions on the main stem. 
The plants should stand in a moist, warm stove, 
until the grafts take. Where it is desired to 
graft large specimens, either planted out or in big 
pots, the easiest and safest way is inarching. 
The merest tyro can manage this, and it is much 
to be recommended when one or two large 
specimens exist and more variety is wanted. 
Half-a-dozen kinds can be had on the same 
plant. A slice is cut out of the stem or branch 
of the stock, and a corresponding one from the 
{graft. The cut portions are tied together, and 
m due time a union is affected. A temporary 
stand must, of course, be made for the plant 
that furnishes the graft. April is the time to 
do this. Use a sharp knife, bind firmly together, 
and only partially nead down the stock until 
the secona year.—J. Cobnhill. 

3255.— Tree Carnations- —The best time 
to strike cuttings of these is now. Take off the 
small side-growths, and plant them in 5-inch 
pots, using sandy soil. They will soon produce 
roots, either in a hotl>ed or forcing-house. A 
hotbed has as its atmospheric conditions a 
constantly moist atmosphere, and no pre¬ 
cautions need be taken to cover them with 
glass ; but in the forcing-house, with a drier 
•atmosphere, I place a square of glass over the 
cuttings. The labels, used to distinguish the 
different varieties, are above the tops of the cut- 
tingB, and squares of glass, laid flat on the tops 
of the labels, prevents rapid evaporation, and 
hastens the production of roots. The difference 
between Tree Carnations and the ordinary sorts 
is merely this : that in the first-namerl, side- 
shoots are produced from the flower-stems, 
which continue to grow, and in their turn pro¬ 
duce flowers ; hence the name.—J. 1). K. 

- To have these in good condition, they 

must be propagated early. The cuttiiigs should 
be put in not later than the end of February, 
and many growers begin with them in January. 
The right kind of cutting is that made in gentle 
warmth, the old plants having been kept 
through the winter in a temperature of 50 clegs. 
The ordinary method consists in half filling 
4 S-inch pots with drainage, filling up to within 
a quarter of an inch of the rim with fine, very 
sandy soil, and finishing off with silver sand. 
About a dozen cuttings are inserted in each pot, 
which should be plunged in a bottom-heat in a 
constant temperature of 60 (legs. More con¬ 
venience is, however, required for this system 
of propagation than small growers are, in a 
general way, possessed of. There is one way, 
not generally practised, by which winter¬ 
flowering Carnations may be much more easily, 
increased. This consists in putting in the cut- 
ings at the close of the autumn. If shoots are 
taken off, with a portion of the old wood to 
them, about the first week in November, and I 
are dibbled in light soil in a cold frame, they j 
will make roots by the following soring. I 
have some now that were put in at that time, 
and they are making roots nicely. All the 
attention they need is to give them a little air 
in mild weather. If they are watered in, they 
will need no more water through the winter. 
In the spring they can be put into small pots, 
and be grown along in the open air through the 
summer until the end of October, when they 
should go indoors. Good loam, with a little 
thoroughly decomposed leaf-soil is the right 
compost. The last shift should be given to¬ 
wards the end of July.— Byfleet. 

8258.—Sowing 1 Stocks.— The l«t of April will be 
early enough to sow Stocks intended to be put out in 
June. The plants would require a great deal of care if the 
seeds were sown now, and a number of the seedlings might 
damp off.—J. D. E. 

- I do not think it would be of much 

use to sow Stock seed in a cold frame during 
cold weather, but the earlier the German 
or Ten-week Stocks are sown the better, 
undoubtedly, and if you can command a gentle 
heat of 50 degs. to 55 dees., or can even find a 

E lace on a shelf in a rather warm greenhouse, 
y all means sow at once. If this can be done. 


and the plants are properly attended to, they 
will be ready for planting out at the end of 
April, or early in May, and will make much 
finer plants, and produce more bloom than if 
sown late and not transplanted until June. 
Shanking is sometimes troublesome among early 
sown Stocks, but it may be avoided by good 
drainage and pricking the plants off as soon as 
possible.—B. C. R. 

3236.— Potting Camellias. —It is a good 
time to repot Camellias when they have done 
flowering, or it may be done as soon as they 
have mado their growth. In either case, it is 
an operation requiring some care. The roots 
arc very brittle, and must notr be broken to a 
great extent during the operation, else the 
growths made subsequently will be weak. The 
potting soil used should be equal portions of 
loam and fibrous peat, with some crushed bones 
added as a stimulant. Decayed manure and 
leaf-mould have each a tendency to reduce the 
compost to an impervious mass, not easily pene¬ 
trable to air and water. Some broken charcoal 
is useful to keep the compost open.—J. D. & 
3254.— Treatment of a Winter-flower¬ 
in g Cactus. —The temperature mentioned 
will do very well, although it would be better 
not to drop lower than 45 degs. The general 
treatment of Epiphylluma is simple enough. 
Like all succulents they like an abundance of 
light and sun, with plenty of air in summer. 
They need plenty of water when making their 
growth, but in winter great care must be ex¬ 
ercised, only giving water when the soil is 
quite dry. Repotting, if necessary, should be 
done just as young growths form, but a plant 
should be thoroughly petbound before it gets 
fresh soil. Nothing can be -worse than over- 
potting for Epiphyllums.—C., ByfleeA. 

3241.—Treatment of Deutzia gracilis. 
—As soon as the plants go out of bloom cut 
away most of the old wood (unless it is desired 
to grow them on to a large size, when they 
should only be thinned out and shortened back 
a little), and entourage growth by keeping the 
plants as warm as possible, and syringing over¬ 
head on fine days. This will encourage fresh 
growths from the base, and when these are a 
few inches in length repot the plants, if neces¬ 
sary, or else afford them plenty of water at the 
root, with a little liquia-manurc occasionally. 
When sufficient growth has been made, say in 
June or July, remove the plants to a sunny 
position in the open air, plunging the pots in 
ashes, and giving only enough water to keep 
the foliage fresh. Another plan is to plant 
them out altogether for the summer, lifting and 
repotting them in autumn.—B. C. R. 

3329.—Culture of Imantophyllums- 
—Imantophyllums that are now showing their 
flower-scapes will, no doubt, have been kept in a 
warm house or pit during the winter, with the 
soil more or less moist. If the pots are well filled 
with roots, an application or two of manure-water 
would help to strengthen the advancing flowers, 
but manure-water, or surface dressings of concen¬ 
trated manure, are much the most effective wifi 
these and most other plants when applied 
during the time that active growth is going on. 
After the plants have bloomed they may, if 
deficient in root-room, be moved into pots from 
1 inch to 3 inches larger, according to the size 
of the specimens, and the greater or less 
quantity of roots they have. Through the 
time that growth is being made the soil should 
be kept moderately moist. When at rest in 
the winter, if the plants are subjected to green¬ 
house treatment, water may be withheld. 
Imantophyllums are easily managed, as they 
will succeed with greenhouse treatment, or they 
will thrive in moderate stove-heat. In the 
latter they increase in size much fas ter than when 
kept cool. They can either be grown on into 
larger specimens with proportionately increased 
root-room, until they will fill pots 15 inches or 
16 inches in diameter, or the plants may De 
divided so as to confine them to much lesasize, 
say, with two or three crowns to each. When 
to be increased, the division should be earned 
out just before the plants begin to grow. __ 
that is necessary is to turn them out of the po» 
and shake all the soil away, disentangling tne 
roots without breaking them ; then separate m 
plants to single crowns, or in pieces with tw° 
three crowns each, whichever is thought n? 
desirable, securing a sufficient amount of mow 
to each. Pot firm, and if a warm house or pit 
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is available, let them have the benefit of it. Let 
the plants have plenty of light whilst making 
their growth. No shade is necessary, not even 
in the summer, unless the glass happens to be 
found to burn the leaves. Where shading be¬ 
comes requisite, no more than will suffice to keep 
the leaves from getting injured should be used. 
—T. B. 


RHODODENDRON COUNTESS OF 
HADDINGTON. 

This old, early-flowering kind is still one of the 
most beautiful of the greenhouse Rhododen¬ 
drons. It produces a profusion of delicate 
blush-tinted, bell-shaped Blossoms, which, with 
the deep-green foliage, produce a fine effect. It 
is a plant perfectly amenable to culture in pots, 
even in a large state, and does well with but 
comparatively little soil or pot-room, which is 
a great advantage, rendering the plants easy to 


(Smith), &c. If “ Manson ” were to make some 
1 enquiries, he would very probably be able to 
pick up some fairly good old varieties like the 
above at about Is. a-piece ; and then, if they j 
were carefully hybridised, he might reasonably | 
look for better results from the seed.—K., I 
j Southend. 

| - “Manson” enquires whether Auriculas I 

can be purchased at a cheap rate. Some of the 
best old varieties may be pure hased at half-a-crown 
' each, such as Headley’s George Lightbody and , 
1 Lancashire’s Lancashire Hero, Smiling Beauty, 

, Acme ; and other good white edges are plentiful 
| and cheap. It is necessary to raise a very large | 
I number of seedlings before anything really good ( 
is likely to be obtained.—J. D. E. 

i 3229. — Flowering* Auriculas. — They 
may now be removed to a heated house from | 
the cold frames; but it must be well understood 
i that the show Auricula is impatient of a close, 


AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

By this designation, I take it that those persons 
of limited means who cannot afford to spend 
money on skilled labour arc meant. At the same 
time, it muBt be admitted that the owner of a 
large collection, who can afford to keep a dozen 
gardeners to attend to his plants, is as much an 
amateur a3 he who has the greater pleasure of 
attending to them himself. Late in the autumn of 
last year I had the gratification of spending a 
day or two with an amateur in the Gardening 
sense of the word. He and his wife have 
kindred tastes ; both are keen cultivators and 
ardent admirers of Orchids. The accommoda¬ 
tion for the plants is not extensive, nor have 
the houses been very elaborately designed. 
They are home made, and comprise a lean-to in 
two divisions for Cattleyas and the East Indian 
section, and a low span-roofed one for cool Orchids. 
A few quaint plants, such as the Ataccia cris- 



Plants in our Readers’ Gardens: Rhododendron Countess of Haddington in flower in a tastefully-arranged greenhouse. 

Engraved for Garokximj Illcstratku from a photograph sent by Mr. W. E. Wiltshire, Gipsy-hill, Norwood. , 


be lifted about for the purposes of forcing, to 
which the Rhododendron in question is very 
suitable, it bding naturally an early flow r erer, 
and therefore its blossoms soon expand under 
artificial heat. All the greenhouse Rhododen¬ 
drons thrive well in a compost of good turfy 
peat with some sharp silver sand added, and the 
pots should be well-drained. 


3271. — Raising florists’ Auriculas 
from seed. —The unsatisfactory character of 
bought Auricula seed is certainly disappointing. 
Out of hundreds raised it is rare to obtain one 
worth anything. They mostly turn out utter 
rubbish from a florist’s point of view. About a 
year ago I obtained, through an advertisement 
in Gardening, some Auriculas at 12s. a-dozen. 
They consisted of varieties like the following : 
Mayflower (Trail), Atlas (Lightbody), General 
Havelock (Trail), Robert Trail (Lightbody), 
Duke of Cambridge (Dickson), Colonel Champ- 
neys (Turner), PetronelUf (Headlev), FoTmosa 
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warm, and moist atmosphere. The trusses are 
throvvn up rapidly on slender stems, and the 
pips are usually imperfectly developed. All 
the forcing that ought to be attempted is 
merely sufficient to keep out the frost on cold 
nights. Being mountain plants, they like 
plenty of fresh air.—J. Douglas. 

3348. — Raising plants for borders 
and conservatory. — Many plants may be 
raised in the hotbed now for filliug the flower¬ 
beds in May, including seedling Verbenas, 
Petunias, Ageratums, Balsams, Tuberous 
Begonias, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, double 
Zinnias, Indian Pinks, Phlox Drummondi, 
single Dahlias, &c. Sub-tropicals, such as 
Castor-oil-plants, Cannas (Indian Shot), Acacia 
lophantha, Variegated Maize, Blue Gums 
(Eucalyptus), Ac., may be sown now. Stocks 
and Asters need not be sown before the middle 
of next month.—E. H. 

3237.— Cleaning 1 glass.— Wash the glass with a little 
turpentine to remove starch or paint.—A. B. 


tata, and the more cumbrous Strelitzia Regina*, 
also find a place in the intermediate house ; but 
the Orchids are the favourites, and I have often 
observed that when Orchids are tenderly loved 
they always do well. In the instance I now 
allude to, in an out-of-the-way country place, 
there was no previous cultural knowledge 
■whatever, and nearly all the plants grown w T erc 
newly imported ones. A few plants were pur- 
| chased at a time, as might be convenient, and 
I the whole w*ere under the eyes of their owners. 

| How well the most diverse species were grow¬ 
ing and flowering could be seen at a glance, 
and supplied matter for an expert to cogitate 
over for many ■weeks afterwards. Careful pot¬ 
ting, basketing, or blocking of the plants, were 
not noticeable. The main reason seemed to be 
the particular attention to keeping the atmosphere 
i moist and the temperature right, and none of the 
J plants lacked plenty of water at the roots, and at 
seasonable times over the foliage as well. In hot, 
dry weather in summer, syringing in some cases 
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has a beneficial effect. In this out-of-the-way 
country place, what a delight it was to the 
owners of the plants to see the flowers expand 
for the first time of a new species that haa not 
been previously seen in flower ; the watching 
for the spikes issuing from the sheaths, the 
formation of the buds, and the ultimate develop¬ 
ment of the flowers were the the causes of un¬ 
bounded delight. In the Christmas week a list 
of about thirty distinct species in flower was 
sent to me. I noticed that the plants were 
very much crowded together—too much sp, 1 
thought, but I was told^that they did better so, 
made good growths, and flowered well. A basket 
containing a handsome plantof Ccelogyne Massan- 
geanawas greatly treasured. Ithadjustdeveloped 
a long, pendulous spike of its peculiar buff- 
coloured flowers from a basket overhead. In 
the same warm house Cattleya eldorada was 

{ jroducing some lovely flowers. The Dendro- 
flums had made their growth, and were about 
to be removed to a comparatively cool place to 
rest. I observed a new' growth on a plant of 
D. Wardianum about a yard in length. A few 
diminutive plants of Cattleya marginata were 
producing their richly-coloured flowers large for 
such tiny specimens. In the cooler department 
the rather miffv Cattleya citrina had flowered 
remarkably well in the early summer, and had 
made unusually strong psuedo bulbs. The 
usual cool-house Orchids were w T ell established, 
and one plant placed higher than the rest, as 
being the object of special care, arrested my 
attention, as it was also showing a good flower- 

S ike. This was the new Odontoglossum 
arryanum. I have written the above as an 
encouragement to those who w r ish to grow 
Orchids, but are afraid of failure. Here was 
success of no ordinary kind attained by persons 
totally ignorant of the wants of plants when 
their culture was commenced. I often hear 
about them ; and have examples of the best 
varieties of Odontoglossums and other flowers sent I 
to me. Sometimes new plants, or rather those 
supposed to be new, flowered from a scratch 
lot purchased at sales, come to hand, and anon 
I hear of the healthy condition of some plant 
supposed to be difficult to manage, as, for 
instance, the interesting statement that Vanda 
Sanderiana is growing with great vigour, 
making large, dark-coloured leaves. I hope to 
hear by-and-by that flower-spikes are in process 
of development from it. Much can be learned 
about Orchids from books, and also from the 
pages of Oakdknino. Many must grow them in 
a small way, and short notes, descriptive of the 
means by which certain plants have been grown 
to the flowering state, might be useful to others 
yet groping their way to a successful issue. I 
learned the other day that the new Odonto¬ 
glossum Harryanum succeeds best at the 
warmest end of the cool-house, or, in winter, 
the cool end of the Cattloya-house. When 
O. Roezli was first introduced, I w as told to 
grow it in the cool-house; but, after losing 
several plants that cost a guinea a-piece, I found 
out that the warmest house was the place for 
it. Let us help each other in any cultural 
details of this kind. J. D. E. 


3247. — Making a propagator. —Cer¬ 
tainly ; brick in a portion of the pipes to a 
height of 24 feet or 3 feet, placing, about 
6 inches above them, a sheet of galvanised corru¬ 
gated iron, supported by iron cross bearers, let 
into the brickwork on each side. On this place 
4 inches to 6 inches of fresh Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, w r hich must be kept moist, and in this 
plunge your pots and pans of cuttings or seeds. 
This arrangement can be covered in with glass 
if necessary, but it is not always desirable to do 
so.—B. C. R. 

8305.—Fibrous-rooted Begonias. —Cuttings of 
fibrous-rooted Begonias will strike now in a hotbed with 
cert inty.—E. H. 

3309.-Dark-coloured Zonal Pelargoniums.— 
The two best dark-crimson Zonals for bedding are Rev. 
Atkinson and Henri Jacoby. They are also excellent for 
blooming in winter under glass.—E. II. 

- “ Novus Homo ” will find the four following named 

single Zonal Pelargoniums the darkest crimson in com¬ 
merce—viz., Win. Jacoby, Henri Jacoby, Mrs. Lord, and 
James Douglas—W. E. C. 

3352.- Plants from seed.— With vour limited appli¬ 
ances for raising plants it is not advisable to sow the seeds 
too early. The middle or end of March will be quite early 
enough. When the plants from the seeds are becoming 
too thick for growth prick off into other pots, and keep 
them in a light, close room till established, then ventilate. 
A frame at this stage will be useful.—E. lit 
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ROBBS. 

The MarechalNiel Rose.—Several short 
notes have lately appeared in Gardening 
on the culture of the above Rose, and so, 
perhaps, the following hints as to growing it in 
the open air may prove useful to some of jour 
readers. My Roses are grown on the North 
Cotswolds, 500 feet above the sea-level. I 
strongly advise it being grown upon the Dwarf 
Standard Brier, although it is said that it always 
in time succumbs to canker on this stock, yet it 
uever has with me ; and I believe this disease 
can be warded off by only allowing a moderate 
number of buds to flower which prevents its 
exhausting its strength. I much prefer this 
stock to either the Brier cutting or the seedling 
Brier. As to position, I find, by experience, 
a south-east aspect to be the best, and where 
practicable train the Rose to wires about one 
foot from a wall. All my plants, with 
one or two exceptions, are planted in this way, 
and are all in a most vigorous condition, one 
plant at present occupying over 20 longitudinal 
feet. It grows much better trained in this 
way tlian when nailed to a wall. The great 
point in favour of this plan is, that one obtains 
naturally a larger number of blooms. I may 
mention that a well-known exhibitor of Roses, 
when visiting my Rose garden during the past 
season, was so much taken by this plan of grow¬ 
ing the Marshal Niel, that he tells me he has 
since adopted it. I strongly advise every lover 
of this glorious Rose to give it a trial.— 
F. R. Burnside, Chipping Campden , Glouces¬ 
tershire. 

3335.—Pot Roses for successions! 
flowering-. —It would require much space to 
treat your question fully. I can, therefore, 
only give you a few general hints. If you refer 
back to the inquiry columns of Gardening, you 
will see that many readers are in trouble about 
their Roses not flowering satisfactorily during 
the winter, which ought to show you, I think, 
that what you are attempting to do (obtain 
Roses from October to March) is not likely to 
be attended with any good results. In the first 
place, the kinds of Roses for flowering during 
the winter must be specially selected for 
that purpose. In the next place, they need 
special treatment during the summer. During 
the winter they would require a house devoted 
to them, and great care taken to regulate the 
temperature. The best advice I can give you is 
to keep the plants well supplied with liquid- 
manure all the summer, and the flower-buds 
picked off as fast as they appear up to the end 
of August. From the beginning of November 
you must introduce a certain number of plants 
into a warm temperature of about 55 degs. 
once a fortnight, and if your plants consist of 
Tea-scented and China Roses, you will, no 
doubt, obtain a few flowers ; but if there are 
any Hybrid Perpetuals amongst them, I advise 
you not to place them in a warm house until the 
end of February.—J. C. C. 

1 3327.—Roses for an east wall.—I find 

that only the hardiest of Roses are satisfactory 
I on an east wall, but Gloire dc Dijon will do 
well, and as you do not object to sorts that bear 
small flowers, you may safely plant the Bour- 
sault varieties; the best of these are Amadis 
(crimson) and gracilis (red.) If you require 
more you should choose from the Ayrshire 
Roses ; these fill up a wall quickly, and although 
the flowers are not large they are freely pro¬ 
duced. The two best for your purpose are 
Dundee Rambler (white) and Ruga (flesh- 
colour).—J. C. C. 

3310.—Roses on a north-west wall.— 
Some of the evergreen Roses (Rosa semper- 
virena) would suit your north-west wall admir¬ 
ably, such us Felicity Perpeteulle and Flora. 
From the Boursaults you may select gracilis. 
This will give you three distinct shades of 
colour, and if you add to these Gloire de Dijon, 
vou will have four hardy and reliable sorts. 
The Ayrshire Roses are also quite hardy and 
produce numbers of small flowers. They are 
also rapid growers.—J. C. C. 

3353.— Roses losing their leaves.—I 
have not the least doubt that the dense fog we 
recently had was the cause of the leaves falling 
from your Rose-trees. You have got them too 
forward to endure such weather in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, unless they were skilfully 


managed; 45 degs. to 55 degs. is too warm for 
Rosea in mid-winter unless they are properly 
managed. You would have done better had 
you kept the plants in a sheltered oomer out-of- 
doors until the end of February. The warmth 
of the greenhouse then would have benefited 
your Roses; but the way you have treated them 
has been injurious.—J. C. C. 

3361.— Rose-flowers withering.— Your 
Roses cannot expand for the want of he&t; 
55 degs. is not warm enough. You should have 
waited two months longer before you began 
forcing them, and then the he&t of the sun 
would have helped them. If you compare the 
natural temperature at the end of June, when 
the outdoor Roses are opening, with that of your 
house, you will understand how* it is that the 
flowers could not open. Another year keep 
your plants in a cooler house, or out-of-doore 
with the pots plunged to their rims in coal ashes, 
and some dry litter placed over the tops in 
frosty weather. Treated in this way until the 
end of February, and then taken into the house, 
you will get plenty of Roses.—J. C. C. 

3356.—Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Rose. —The slits in the growth of your Roses 
are, no doubt, the result of an excess of 
vitality. The excrescence in the centre is, do 
doubt, the first stage of gumming, which nearly 
always follows when the bark, or outer rind, 
twists or gets injured. If canker does not set 
in at the affected parts it is not likely that any 
harm will be done to the tree or the flowers. 
Although it is not probable, it is possible that 
if you were to bina Moss round the parts where 
the slits occur, and damp the Moss twice a-day, 
that the bark will unite again. And if it did 
not do that it would help to encourage the 
formation of bark in the places named.— 
J. C. C. 

3333.—Roses in the north of Eng¬ 
land. —You should dig up your soil 18 inches 
or 2 feet deep, and incorporate with it at varioos 
depths plenty of well-rotted manure, and if the 
soil is light add some loam to it, sufficient to 
cover the surface 4 inches thick, and then fork 
it in, so as to mix it up with the staple. As 
soon as this is done, you should lose no time in 
getting the Roses planted. Dwarf plants, on 
their own roots, of the Hybrid Perpetuals, are 
the best for your locality. If you cannot get 
these, select those on the seedling Brier stock. 
I give you the names of 12 useful varieties : Charles 
Lefebvre, light crimson ; Due de Rohan, red; 
Baroness Rothschild, white, shaded rose ; Boole 
de Neige, white ; La France, rosy-lilac ; Duke 
of Teck, scarlet; Dupuy Jamain, cerise ; Gran¬ 
deur of Cheshunt, light crimson; Magna 
Charta,pink ; Paul Ndron, dark-roee ; Reynolds 
Hole, maroon; Hyppolyte Jamain, rose.— 
J. C. C. 

3351.—Flowers on a Marechal Niel 
Rose not opening. —Although very dis¬ 
appointing to you, the behaviour of your plant 
of this variety is not at all upusoal, 
and the reason of the flowers not opening 
is difficult to explain. A plant in poorhealth 
will behave in just the same w'ay under glass, 
so that it is not for the want of warmth that the 
buds refuse to open. Indeed, I begin to think 
that we treat this Rose too kindly sometimes as 
regards warmth, for only last summer I saw a 
plant in the most vigorous health, with plenty 
of flowers upon it, on a wall in the open, lacing 
west. All you can do to your plant is to feed 
the roots well by placing a thick layer of rotten 
manure over the surface of the border.— 
J. C. C. 


Loam for Carnation beds.— Old turf is a 
valuable dressing for all kinds of flowers, if forked 
into the beds where the roots of the plants can 
reach it. In the case of beds undergoing 
preparation for planting by-and-by, if there 
are any suspicions of wireworms being present 
fork the soil over frequently. This will bring 
different parte of the bed to the surface, and 
the chances are that the bright-eyed birds will 
hunt up and dispose of a good many of the wire- 
worms. Nothing like a freely and frequently 
stirred surface for getting rid of all kinds of 
insect pests which burrow in the earth.—E. H. 

8816. — Destroying earwigs. — “ Merchurton'ii" 
simplest waj- is to work up some paper into balls, and dis¬ 
tribute it at night amoug the plants infested. As soon a* 
daylight appears the earwigs will hide in theae, when they 
may be caught.—P. Fox ALLIK * 
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A GOOD WINTER-FLOWERING FUCHSIA 
(FUCHSIA SPLENDEN3). 

This is one of the most beautiful of Fuchsias 
for winter-flowering, coming readily into bloom 
in the temperature of an intermediate house. 
Indeed, at all seasons of the year, under good 
management, well-flowered plants of it may be 
obtained. It strikes readily from cuttings at 
all times of the year, and in addition to its 
being useful for pot-culture, it forms, owing to 
its graceful habit, one of the best of plants for 
growing in baskets. Its scarlet, ycllow f -tipped 
blossoms are freely produced on every young 
shoot. In a cut state, sprays of it are very use¬ 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MUSHROOMS IN WINTER. 
Amongst the vegetables valuable at all times 
of the year, but especially in the winter, must 
certainly be placed Mushrooms, which can be 
used in so many ways, and which give satisfac¬ 
tion both on the breakfast and dinner-table. To 
supply them in quantity should, therefore, be 
our aim, and, apart from the principal work of 
making up the beds, there are various atten¬ 
tions that may be given them with good results. 
It is gratifying to see the young Mushrooms 
come up in the first flush of their strength, but 



A winter-flowering Fuchsia (Fuchsia splendens). 
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ful for small glasses or vases, a condition in 
which they last in perfection, even in warm, 
close rooms, for several days. 


HOUSE&WINDOW GARDENING. 

3319.— Plants for a cold room.—Many 
plants will thrive in a cold room, though gas 
will be hurtful to flowering plants. Still, 
auch things as the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra 
lurida), Dractena indivisa, Farfugium grande, 
the Fan Palm (Chamrerops excelsa), and several 
Ferns, including Cyrtomium falcatum, Pteris 
eretica albo-lineata, and Pteris longifolia, might 
do well. A collection of hardy Ferns would be 
interesting.—E. H. 

Grevillea robusta. — This is one of the easiest- 
grown of greenhouse plants, and could scaroely go wrong 
in a dwelling-house, unless it suffered for want of water. 
I had two plants in my dwelling-house, each in a 5-inch 
pot, and they kept quite green and healthy in the same pots 
for 18 months.—J. D. E. 

3261.—Basket-plants for an exposed veran¬ 
dah. —Some of the pendent-flowered tuberous Begonias 
would, doubtless, suit you well.—'W. H. G. 

3349.—Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnation 
in a Window.- This Carnation will thrive in a light 
window. It does best in rather lighter soil than is usually 
used for potting ordinary Carnations, and the pots must 
be well drained. I And they like a few rough pieces of 
peat and some leaf-mould mixed with the turfy loam.— 
E. H. 


The Golden Periwinkle (Vinca elegan- 
tissima) is a very useful plant both indoors and 
in the open air. It may be used to form a thick 

f 'olden mass on some conspicuous site where a 
ittle warm colouring is required. When pegged 
down it makes a neat eogiug, or it is e< 
suitable fop draping a lav^basjcej. —Ei 



after the beds have been in bearing for some six 
weeks they dwindle away, and it may be 
thought such beds are not worth saving or 
further attention; but that is a mistake. Good 
beds may be induced to bear two and some- 
timej three crops ; but by the time the first one 
is exhausted the manure will generally have 
become so dry that it is incapable of pro¬ 
ducing more, and it is by watering the bed 
thoroughly that another crop is induced to 
make its appearance. The surface of the bed 
being generally quite smooth, and not in a 
condition to retain water, it must be watered 
many times over. The water should be heated 
to 90 degs. ; it should be put over the surface at 
intervals of 10 or 15 minutes, and it often 
takes a dozen or more waterings to moisten it 
through. As soon as this has been effected, 
the surface should be covered over to the 
depth of 6 inches or 8 inches with hay, and in 
a week or so afterwards the young Mushrooms 
will be observed coming up in crowds. 

When beds are formed with rather hot 
manure, so much evaporation is liable to take 
place that by the time the Mushrooms should 
appear they have failed to come; if no Mush¬ 
rooms are up in six weeks after spawning, the 
bed should be thoroughly watered as above 
indicated, which, as a rule, will have the effect 
of producing a fine erop. I would never con¬ 
demn a bed as being a failure until this plan 
had been tried. A good and abundant supply 
of Mushrooms may be grown in a temperature 
as low as 45 degs. or 50 degs., but it does not 
answer to have them in this temperature to¬ 
day, in 65 degs. or 70 degs. to-morrow, and 
then back to the cool system the following day. 
Fluctuating temperatures of this kind make the 
little Pca-like Mushrooms become brown, and 


then they cease to swell. The temperature 
should be studied thus far, that if it is low, let 
it be low, and if it is high, let it be so ; avoid 
alternations to any extent. Of late I have 
been trying spawn from several sources, and I 
am astonished at the result. Good spawn is one 
of the greatest secrets connected with successful 
Mushroom culture. 

In old houses, woodlice are sure to find their 
way to the Mushrooms, and as they are very in¬ 
jurious to them, I sprinkle a little salt over 
the surface of the bed—a good plan. Maggots 
are more apt to attack them in summer than at 
this season, but they sometimes destroy them 
even now, and salt is the best antidote with 
which I am acquainted. Inexperienced growers 
might be afraid to put salt near their Mush¬ 
rooms, as it is no friend of vegetation generally; 
but my experience leads me to assert that it 
not only destroys vermin, but also benefits the 
Mushrooms. C. N. 


Seakale growing.— The way we grow 
Scakalc in the island of Scilly is as follows : The 
roots are planted with the crowns just on the 
surface. The rows are about 4 feet apart, and 
just before the crowns break they are earthed 
up about a foot or 15 inches, and left till the 
heads begin to break the soil, when they are 
cut just below the crown. Seakale blanched in 
this manner finds a ready sale in the London 
and Birmingham markets.—J. C. Tonkin, Ifdes 
of Scilly. 

Veitch’s self-protecting Broccoli — 

This is one of the market cultivator’s special¬ 
ties in this locality, and is now being sent to 
market in splendid condition. It has super¬ 
seded Snow’s and other winter white Broccolis, 
from being more reliable and coming in just at 
the nick of time to fill the gap between the 
well-known Autumn Giant and the earliest 
spring Broccolis ; not that the Autumn Giant is 
really over, for a good many of the late-planted 
ones are still coming in, but the heads are now 
small, and it does not take much frost to injure 
them, while the self-protecting is safe from 
anything but a very severe and penetrating 
frost; in fact, we rarely get frost close by the 
sea of sufficient intensity to spoil these Broc¬ 
colis, even when they are fit to cut. The way 
growers manage, when frost sets in suddenly 
and catches any left in the open, is to cut them 
with all the leaves entire, and pack them up in 
a cold shed and let them thaw very gently, and 
they show no traces of the freezing in a few 
days ; but, if allowed to thaw rapidly, a good 
many are spoilt. During the present winter 
there hag been an abundant supply, and they 
are now not only much finer, but very much 
cheaper than they were at any time last summer. 
A local grower told me a few days back that 
when this variety first came into notice, he 
could make sixpence each of every one he could 
grow and cut at this time of year, but now' that 
so many go in for them, they are glad to sell 
good heads for 2d. to 3d. each, and they find 
them pay well at that price. I may remark 
that they get good culture, and plenty of space 
to develop strong stems and abundant foliage, 
which covers the heads up, keeping them as white 
as snow.—J. Gkoom, Goxport. 

3072.—Scabby Potatoes for seed.—I 

do not think scab in Potatoes injures them in 
any way for seed purposes. I believe it to be 
caused by tiny insects under the skin of the 
Potato, and if they do deposit eggs in them, I 
believe it can be overcome by a liberal use of 
lime ; but I am not learned enough in the mat¬ 
ter of scab to explain its origin, but, speaking 
from my own experience, I may say that, some 
years ago, I had charge of a market-garden 
where Potatoes had not been grown clear of 
scab, which was a great hindrance to the sale of 
them for several years. A lot of fresh manure 
from a butcher’s slaughter-house had been used 
on the land prior to my management. This 
manuring I assumed to be the cause of scab in 
the Potato crop. In my second year of manage¬ 
ment the ground that I allotted for Potatoes I 
gave a good dressing to of gas-lime and no 
manure. It w'as carted on fresh from the 
purifiers at the gas-works and spread with a 
shovel all over the ground. This was done in 
the autumn ; the ground w'as afterwards dug 
through the winter, according to time and 
weather permitting. It was then left undis¬ 
turbed till planting-time, when furrows were 
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struck and allowed to stand open a few days— 
a plan I believe in, especially if drying winds 
occur, to bleach the soil. Potatoes were then 
put in and covered in the usual way. In the 
autumn we lifted a heavy crop of Potatoes, with 
skins as clear as could be seen anywhere—not 
the slightest sign of scab, and all our seed was 
saved from the scabby ones from the year before. 
1 wish to add that gas-lime in a fresh state must 
not be used near any living crop or trees, as it 
kills everything it touches.—H. B., FairUght , 
Hastings. 

8323.— Cabbaeee affected with grub.— Trench 
up the land deeply to bring fresh soil to .The surface. A 
dressing of clay and lime would be beneficial. The 
Cabbages really want a change of land. If it cannot be 
obtained in any other way. it may be brought up from 
below.—E. H. 

3188. — Pigeon and fowl manure. — A capital 
manure for Onions. Mix it with about twice its weight 
of fine, dry earth, and dig it in when preparing the beds. 
—Richard Mask. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

3844.— Covering hollow tree-trunks.— Cover the 
hollow tree-trunks with Ivies of different kinds. Some of 
the variegated Ivies are very pretty, and would answer 
well for the purpose.—E. H. 

3225. —Annuals under trees.— Very few annuals 
will grow under trees where little sun can penetrate, and 
to attempt it must disappoint. I should rather trust to a 
mixture of bulbs. Primroses, and Ferns to make the place 
interesting.—E. H. 

Tree Ivies.— There is not half enough use 
made of Tree Ivies; one may go into a dozen 
gardens and not see one. Their special value is 
for planting for winter effect, for then, on 
account of being different from every other 
Evergreen, they are the more noticeable. They 
are infinitely better for winter beds than small 
Conifers, or other things usually planted in 
them, because they never grow too large, are 
always tidy-looking, and their hardiness is never 
questioned. Specimen Tree Ivies, about a yard 
nigh, and as much through, are as handsome 
Evergreens as one could have in prominent 
positions on a lawn, and especially if planted so 
as to form an irregular group rising from a 
groundwork of creeping Ivy. Tree Ivies are, of 
course, nothing more than the common Ivy, tree¬ 
like, instead of creeping, and now we have them 
of various sorts, some golden-leaved, others gold 
and silver-edged, so that one can vary their 
effect. They are slow in growth, it is true, 
during the first few years from cuttings; but when 
old they remain as they are, and never require 
clipping, pruning, or cultivating in any form. 

Butcher’s Broom under trees.— In 
many instances the ground under trees is bare 
and unsightly,* and an idea prevails that it is 
impossible to get anything to grow' in such a 
position; but that is a mistake, as there are 
several plants which grow under the shade and 
drip of trees—amongst these Butcher’s Broom 
may be placed in the front rank. It grows wild 
in the lower parts of Glamorganshire, and I 
know of many cases in Wales in which it forms 
a dark verdant mass under dense shade ; indeed, 
I never knew it to fail under trees ; it not only 
exists under such conditions, but grows rapidly, 
and, although it may not become very tall, it 
spreads out freely. I can therefore confidently 
recommend it to all who require a plant that 
will succeed admirably under trees.—J. M. 

Douglas's Shrubby Meadow-sweet 

(Spiraea Douglasi). — Amongst the shrubby 
species of Spiraea no other, in my opinion, is so 
well suited for extensive planting as S. Douglasi, 
it having at least half-a-dozen of the best recom¬ 
mendations that could be linked to any plant. 
It is perfectly hardy, of free growth, and 
increases rapidly from the root, is not fastidious 
about soil, situation, or shade, forms a dense, 
well-shaped bush, and is, when in full flower, 
one of the most ornamental shrubs that can be 
imagined. The flowers, which are of a bright 
pink—but there is a lighter-coloured form—are 
arranged in dense, terminal panicles, of from 
6 inches to fully 10 inches in length, and are 
borne in great abundance. A hedge of this 
plant during the flowering season is pretty 
almost beyond description, and the flowers, 
being of good substance, last well, and remain 
during fine weather in exemplary condition for 
a long period of time. For planting in masses 
in conspicuous places, this Spiraea is especially 
valuable, and it is not required to plant thickly, 
for if the soil be only of average quality, the 
roots soon wander about and fill up with their 
many and strong shoots the intervening spaces 
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between the plants, thus rendering the shrub a 
much-to-be-desired one for using in game pre¬ 
serves or wherever a dense, twiggy undergrowth 
is required.—D. 


FRUIT. 


8846.—Melons and Cucumbers in pots.— Melons 
and Cucumbers will succeed in pots if the roots are kept 
at the right temperature, and plenty of nourishment is 
given when required.—E. H. 

8242. — Lichen on Apple-trees.— This /parasite 
grows upon old trees when they are in nndrained soil. 
Scrape it off with a piece of iron hoop, wash the trees 
with thin lime-water, and, if possible, drain the ground.— 
J. D. E. 

3814.— Hot manure over the roots of a Vine. 
—If the hotbed on the Vine-border does not exceed 
80 deg*., the Vine roots, unless close on the surface, will 
not take any harm. The temperature named will be high 
enough for Potatoes. Hotbeas on Vine-borders are going 
out of practice among the best gardeners.—E. H. 

3169. — Growing: plants under Vines. — You 
do not say how you treat your Vines. Are they forced 
early in the season? Can you take the rods outside? 
Is the temperature you name winter? An admirable 
collection of plants may be grown in such a house ; 
but let us know how the heat ranges in winter, and then 
we can furnish more details.—W. H. G. 


Preserving* Walnuts. — I have this 
Beason preserved Walnuts by the following 
method m the best condition that I have ever 
yet seen them. I know in many places it is of 
great importance to the gardener to keep 
Walnuts in a fit condition for table use for a 
long time. In some of our leading establish¬ 
ments the gardener is at a loss to know how to 
keep them fresh for any length of time. I have 
myself tried many methods, such as burying 
them in sand, lime, sawdust, Ac. ; but they have 
never turned out to my satisfaction, and, there¬ 
fore, on the suggestion of my employer, I tried 
the following plan, which has answered 
admirably : The Walnots must be gathered as 
soon as they will fairly leave the outer shell, for 
if they are allowed to hang too long the nuts 
get stained, and never look well for table use. 
After all are gathered and shelled, they should 
be laid out for a short time to get a little dry. 
Then I put them in large flower-pots with their 
own leaves, which must be fairly dry, or the 
nuts will soon grow. The leaves must be well 
shaken amongst the nuts as the filling proceeds, 
and a good layer of them placed over the top. 
Then the pots are plunged in the ground, and a 
board or slate is laid on the top of the leaves, 
so as to keep out the wet, and about a foot of 
soil is covered over the top. The Walnuts are 
as fresh now as when first gathered.— Alfred 
Bishop, The Gardens, Weedy Hall, Bury 
St. Edmunds. 


Lord Derby Apple.— This is a kitchen 
Apple of great merit. The tree is a robust 
grower and free fruiter. It is not unlike Lord 
Suflield in-this respect, and at first, when the 
fruits are small, they might be taken for fruits 
of that variety ; but before harvesting they 
become much larger and flatter than those of 
Lord Suflield, I have repeatedly tried to 
keep fruits of Lord Suflield until the new year, 
but they always shrank very much or decayed, 
w hereas those of Lord Derby are at that time 
in prime condition, and will keep so for three 
or four weeks. It is a noble Apple, of a 
thoroughly useful description. — Port Talbot. 

Wash for fruit-tree walls.— I have for 
some years past had my fruit-tree walls washed 
with the mixture of which I enclose the receipt; 
and most successfully, for, whatever the 
seasons have been, my Peach-trees have been a 
sight to behold ; therefore, I think it ought to 
be published for those who have not tried the 
process. The wash is composed of the follow¬ 
ing ingredients: 8 oz. Gishurst’s compound to 
1 gallon of water, 1 lb. soft soap to 2 gallons of 
water, 1 lb. sulphur—all mixed up with a 
quantity of Boot and lime to thicken it; any 
other desired colouring matter may be added. 
In March the fruit-trees should be untied and 
taken down from the wall, and the wall tfell 
painted with the mixture. It should be done 
every year—it kills all the insect eggs, and, 
consequently, the foliage is beautiful and the 
trees productive, whether the season is hot or 
cold. The trees require no syringing during the 
summer, but in other respects the usual treat¬ 
ment, and, of course, watering in a hot, dry 
season. If the blossoms in the spring are venr 
forward it may be necessary to paint the walls 
before March.—J. M., Stop/ord. 


BULBS FOR-CORRESPONDHNT8. 


QseMtona.—<wria and atmcm an inmud it 
Qardrxtxg free qf charge if correspondents follow the rulsi 
laid down for thnr guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
Gardenia?, 3?, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the Pip 
li b he r. The name and address of the sender art required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each thouli 
be on a separate piece qf paper. Unanswered queritt 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to in tkt 
issue imniediately following the receipt qf their eomtnunv- 
cations. 


Answers (which, with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localitiet 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


8396. — Pruning* a Quick Thorn hedge. -Should 
it be done now or in March, and how close to the roots !- 
M. T. 

8397. — Growing Asters in pots— Would someone 
kindly inform me now to grow Asters in pots?—F ew 
Cottage. 


3898.— Using MOBS manure.— Is peat-Moss manure 
as good as ordinary manure, and may it be used similarly? 
—W. C. T. 


3399 .—Culture of Indian Com.— will someone 
please to give me instructions how to cultivate this Corn ■ 
—F. Hunt. 


3400.— Repotting Primroees.— When i« the proper 
time for repotting Primroses, and what kind of soil do they 
like ?—Frrn Cottaok 


3101.—Manure for Vlnee.—I should be glad to 
know if the settlings from house drains form a good 
manure for vines ?—A. B. C. 

8402.— Tennis lawn on sandy soil.— What is the 
best dressing for a tennis lawn on a very sandy soil? I- 
this the right time to apply it ?—Creeper. 

3408.— Rhubarb and Jerusalem Artichokes. - 
Will Rhubarb or Jerusalem Artichokes grow on a plot ol 
land which never gets any sun ?—W. C. T. 

3404. —Annuals for a dry border.—Will some 
reader of Gardening kindly give me a list of the bent 
annuals for a dry and rather exposed border ?—T. C. 

3405. —Flowers of a Clematis drooping.-i h»ve 
a bed of Clematis Jaokmani trained across a wire trellis, It 
flowers freely; but the flowers turn downwards mostly. 
What can prevent this?—L. B. 

3406. — Treatment of a clay soiL— I have a small 
garden near a town, very clayey soil. What can I do to it 
to make it light ? It is van' poor soil. I have put a lot ot 
stable-manure on. Woula awes do any good ?—Akathi. 

3407. — Insects in flmit.—I was troubled with a lot of 
insects in my fruit last Beason. I am thinking of having 
the walls plastered up with mortar. Could I have them 
covered with anything else that would prevent insects ?- 
Jab. Gray. 

3408. —Treatment of bulbs after flowering - 
How should Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Freesiaa, and 
other Bpring-flowering bulbs be treated after floweringin 
pots in a greenhouse? Can they be used for another 
year ?—S. S. 

3409. —Creepers for north and east walla- 
What would be the best fast-growingcreepers for covering 
the north and east walls of a red brick house? What 
variety of Ivy iB likely to grow the quickest and do the 
best ?—Crkepkr. 

3410. —Treatment of a Gloire de Diion Roee.- 
I have a plant of this Rose, which 1 want to cover an ugly 
wall. Its branches are only about a foot long at present. 
What treatment does it require as to training, Ac. ? Soil a 
clayey.— Amateur. 

3411. — Mushr oom - bed linings. — Will someone 
kindly inform me if, when Mushroom-beds require a lining 
of warm manure, it, that is the lining, should be made o| 
fresh material from the stable, or from a heap prepared 
ready to make into a bed ?—J. C. 

8412.— Culture of Lilium Harrlai.—I planted two 
of these Lilies in 6 : inch pots, leaving plenty of room for 
top-dressing, as they are growing nicely. Should like to 
know best treatment for them. 1 have them in a living- 
room, having no greenhouse.— Amateur. 

3413.—Guernsey Lily (Nerine samiensis).— I have 
some bulbs of this Lily which have never flowered, and I 
should be glad to know how to treat them. They are in 
the vinery, and at present are in full leaf. What should 
be done with them after this?—A. M’Call. 

8414.—Transplanting: a Marechal Niel Row- 

—1 have a Marshal Niel Rose in a cool greenhouse, whim 
I wish to move and plant out over a trellis-work facing 
south. It has thrown out very long shoots. Can it he 
moved safely, how, and is much pruning necessary 
Ignorance. 

3415. — Manure for Mushroom-beds— WiUsome- 
one kindly tell me how many loads of manure I ought w 
place together, so that it will heat sufficiently to resist wet 
weather and dry in the open air, without any coverings at 
all, and that can thus be prepared suitably for Mushroom- 
beds?—J. C. 

3416. —Pot-plants in bloom for a show.-wm 
someone kindly tell me w-hich four pot-plants would beta 
best to show as a collection at the end of August. wotuu 
a Pelargonium, a Fuchsia, a Balsam, and a Begonia do, o 
could any other varieties be substituted in place of these 
which would score more points of merit in s Judge s eye* • 

_Jlct Original fren 
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3417. —Bad garden SOU.—Will someone kindly tell 
me what I can do to improve the «Oil of my flower garden, 
which is very heavy and hard? I usually give a little 
stable-manure and ary leaves in the autumn without pro¬ 
ducing any alteration. 1 wish to make it light enough 
to grow Geraniums, Petunias, and other summer-bedding 
plants.— A Young Gardener. 

3418. —Clematis for a bed.—I wish to cover a fair¬ 
sized bed with Clematis. Will any reader of Gardening 
kindly name a few of the best kinds to grow together of 
various colours? The soil is good loam. As the Clematis 
will not come into flower till midsummer, will it answer to 

{ ilant spring-flowering bulbs among them, allowing the 
mlbs to remain undisturbed?—E. L. 

3419.—Vegetables for a sunless position.— 
Having a small vegetable garden, 1 am desirous to make 
the best of it. A part of it is shaded by a high wall, and 
never gets any sun, not even in the summer. I should lie 

f flad if someone would tell me what kinds of vegetables are 
ikely to succeed in such a position. Would Beans, 
Cabbages, and Lettuces do?—A. T. N. 

3420.—Adam's Needle (Yucca gloriosa).—Last year 
1 had one of these beautiful plants flowering in my garden, 
with a spike 5 feet high. The spike, after it had died 
down, was cut out; but I have seen no sign of any 
growth from the head since. Three vigorous suckers 
have, however, come up around the parent plant. Will 
anyone kindly tell me if it is likely to flower again, and 
what should be done with the suckers?—T., Ditton. 

3421.—Manure for a vegetable garden.—I am 
greatly obliged to Messrs. Richard Mann and “ M. R. C. A.” 
for their kind answers (in Gardening, Jan. 28th, p. 667) to 
my manure question, and I should be still further obliged 
if they would please tell me how or the best way to apply 
the manure they recommend—w'hether before or after 
planting the crop; or if it should be dug in, or lightly 
forked in, er a little put in with each plant.—C. L. C. 

3422.—Espalier Apples and Pears for an ex¬ 
posed Situation.—I should be exceedingly obliged if 
someone would let me know the names of three sorts of 
best late kitchen Apples, three ditto dessert Apples, three 
ditto Pears, to All the following conditions: To be good 
bearers, to be grown as espaliers (the situation being ex¬ 
posed), and to do well on a clay soil resting on limestone 
in Glamorganshire. This place i9 about 100 feet above the 
level.—L. 

3423.— Table-shaped Houseleek (Sempervivum 
fabuheforme).—Would someone kindly give me a few hints 
on the culture of this interesting plant? I have one 
that 1 am growing as a pot plant for a south window'; 
it is potted in loamy soil. It is not over-w'atered, but 
it drops its back leaves, and this makes it look very 
unsightly. Still, however I try, it will do so. The plant 
is four years old, and is potted deeply. —Constant 
Reader, South Yorkshire. 

3424.— Management of Petunias.— Last year a 
friend divided a packet of Petunia seed with me. She 
planted out a bed, and had a splendid show of flowers. 
As I was absent from home till the end of June, mine were 
not put out till very late, w'hen they made immense leaves, 
much larger than any my friend had, but did not pro¬ 
duce a single flower. Will someone kindly say what w'as 
the probable cause of this, and how to avoid it, as I wish 
to have flowers this year?—N. D. 

3425.—Marechal Niel Bose losing: its leaves. 
—I bought, about two months ago, a plant of this Rose. 
It is about three or four years old, and looks very healthy, 
and has a lot of small buds on, but the leaves fall off. I 
keep the house at a temperature of about 50 degs. A fort¬ 
night ago I put some of Beeson’s bone-manure on the soil, 
and I also water it with weak sheep-manure-water. Will 
eomeone kindly tell me the probable reason of the leaves 
falling off ? The plant is trained to the roof of the house. 
—Amateur. 

3426.-Grafting and budding Plum-trees.— 
Last spring I grafted some large limbs of an old Plum- 
tree. The clay, badly prepared, soon fell off: but two of 
the scions grew, one making a shoot a foot and a-half long, 
with several side shoots. Late in the summer both scions 
died. I had kept the limbs clear of all growth. In July 
I budded a number of strong shoots on the same tree, re¬ 
moving the piece of wood from the buds, and, although I 
am successful in budding Roses, not one grew. What is 
the probable cause of the double failure ?— First Attempt. 

3427.—Plants for a north-east window.—I have 
two Large boxes, measuring 6 feet by feet each, with a 
depth of 10 inches, outside of window facing north-east. 
Would Pelargoniums and Calceolarias do in them ? If not, 
what would be most suitable V Could I grow Honeysuckle, 
or any other scented climber in the corners of the boxes, 
or in large pots to cover a strip of wall ? What plants 
would thrive best inside of the above-mentioned window* ? 
They would get a little heat from a living-room adjoining. 

I may add that I live in a very smoky district.—L. D. D., 
Bristol. 

3428.— Potatoes for exhibition.— I should feel 
greatly obliged if some reader of Gardening would tell 
me which Potatoes to plxnt, and w’hen, to tie ready for 
exhibition on Bank Houduy, August 6th. The ground is 
very light and in excellent condition, but the last dry 
season was greatly against good results. I have, however, 
mixed a very small portion of marly clay with it this season, 
which 1 hope will hold the moisture together a little better. 

I presume they must be second early kinds, as only in a very 
exceptional season can late kinds succeed with any degree 
of certainty. The classes provided are: 1, Kidney, white 
<early); 2, Kidney, white (late); 3, Kidney, red; 4, round 
white; 5, round red; 6, any one variety.— Jacko. 

3429. — Destroying 1 field-mice.— Can anyone kindly 
help me with advice as to how' to destroy field mice ? My 
kitchen garden is infested by them. I have tried poison, 
also open traps made of tiles’, but they seem too cunning 
to be caught. I have three beds of fine Carnations, seed¬ 
lings last spring from M. Vilrnorin and Mr. Bull; they are 
now' attacked by these mice, and many of them are 
.gnawed off nearly level with the grouud. Another bed of 
.Anemones has had nearly every leaf bitten off and left 
lying. It cannot be rabbits ; the garden is w*alled all round. 
I also see the holes of the mice in the Carnation beds. I 
fried thickly dusting thickly with pepper, as lately recom- 
iMended in Gardening, but the destruction still continues. 
—F W. Y. 


3430. — Roses for a cold, damp district.— 
Will you kindly assist me with the names of four or five 
H.P. Roses for a cold, damp district (about 4 miles from 
Oldham)? I have tried such kinds as Dr. Andrey, Mane 
Baumann, Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, Ac.—in fact, nearly 
all that are described in the catalogues as being the best 
show Roses, having no regard to their fitness for my dis¬ 
trict. I have spent much on this class of Roses during the 
iast three or four years with very poor results, nearly all 
decaying away the second year. Vvhat I want are Roses 
of good constitution, hardy, good growers, and free 
bloomers. I find that Beauty of Waltham does fairly 
well on Manetti roots (I think this stock does best here); 
so does the Old 
These ore about 

is moderately heavy, - - , 

dally ask the advice of any readers of Gardening having 
had experience with Roses in such an unfavourable 
district as mine is.— Sweet Brier. 

3431. — Mushroom growing.— After reading all that 
has been w*ritten in Gardening between November 19th, 
1887, and January 21st, 1888, about Mushroom growing, I 
have (according to instructions then laid down) made up, 
with much care, under the shelves in a large hot-house, a 
bed 10 feet by 4 feet, and spawned it at 75 degs., at which 
heat it remains, and naturally expected quite a success. 

1 am consequently much disappointed to find in Garden¬ 
ing of January 28th, “ E. H.” telling 3174 that 70 degs. is 
much too hot for Mushrooms. Whereas, I had previously 
quite understood that any heat betw een 50 degs. and 80 
degs. was all right, and also that a hothouse with the air 
kept moist was the very place, and, therefore, chose it In 
preference to a good selection of other places which I pos¬ 
sess, such as cow-sheds, stables, cellars, pig-styes, Ac. 
Will someone proficient in the art kindly say what 
success I am entitled to expect, or should 1 at once remove 
my elaborately-made bed to a cooler house ? I intend to 
keep it in darkness by covering it with mats, and to damp 
it with water at 85 degs. as soon as the soil gets dry.— 
VlCTIS. 

3432. —Oil-stoves for heating greenhouses.— 

1 am much interested in “ R C.’s” account, in Gardening, 
January 28th, page 063, of his experience of heating with 
oil-stoves, as I nave just had a small greenhouse built (lean- 
to), 12 feet by 8 feet, and have got an oil-stove with 16 feet 
of piping to heat it. So far, I am well pleased with it. It 
seems less liable to go out than a ooal Are, and is easy to 
manage, but I do not attempt to get a higher night tem¬ 
perature than 40 degs. or 45 degs., and that, of course, 

___ , would be fatal to Stephanotis ami Gardenia. “ R. C." would 
° e ' confer an obligation on ine—and on others, no doubt—if 
he would say what are the dimensions of his house, and 
what maximum temperature he can command in it. The 
other night the thermometer here out-of-doors went down 
to 15 degs.; in the house it was 84 degs.—a considerable 
difference, but still not safe for stove, or even interme¬ 
diate, plants—and I had, besides inv heater, which has 
two 3-inch burners, a propagator with small lamp, and a 
tin lamp with a 2-inch burner at w’ork. I got lately some cool 
Orchids; but, fearing they had been kept in a warmer 
house, 1 have been afraid to put them in mine until the 
season is more advanoed, and the poor things do not look 
at all happy. There is not the least appearance of growth 
about them.—N. D. 

3433 . —Constructing a propagating frame.— 
Will “ B. C. R.the w*riter of the article in Gardening, Jan. 
21, p. 643, on constructing a propagating frame, kindly give 
me information on the following point? Part of his plan 
is to rest the pan on two bricks inside the hot air cham¬ 
ber, with the object, I presume, of giving room to intro¬ 
duce the top of the lamp chimney into the hot air chamber 
through the 3-inch hole at the bottom. This requires the 
chamber to be some 9 inches in height. Will it do as w*ell 
to make the hole, say 10 inches iu diameter, and rest the 
pan on the bottom of the frame, lying close upon the hole, 
and place the lamp so that the top of the chimney will be 

2 inenes below the bottom of the pan ? This w’ould require 
a chamber for the hot air of only some 4 inches high. Of 
course, this would deprive the chamber of the heat com¬ 
municated through the top of the chimney, if, according 
to “ B. C. R’s ” plan, the top of the chimney entered the 
hot air chamber; but will not the contraction of the 
chamber by a half compensate for this ? Will not the steam 
of the pan alone heat the smaller chamber os much os both 
pan and lamp will the larger? “ B. C. R.” know’s thoroughly 
w hat he is proposing, and he will oblige by informing one 
who does not know, whether what I propose is an im¬ 
provement or a defect; and if a defect, how so? I am to 
construct a propagator on “ B. C. R’s.” plan, but will, if 
“ B. C. R.” approves, modify it as proposed— A Beginner. 

UNANSWERED QUERIES. 

3121 .—Heating and stocking a greenhouse.— 
Can any reader of Gardening give me an answer to my 
question of January 14th, page 639, No. 3121, as I wish to 
start about the heating apparatus at once ?— Amateur, 
Brixton. 

2853.— Potatoes for show. —Would someone experi¬ 
enced kindly give me the names of the three best Potatoes 
for show', as I would like to compete this year ? Would 
30 inches from set to set be sufficient room for them; and 
is stable manure or byre (that is cow) manure the best ?— 
White Inch Gardens. 
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To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be abit to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3434.—Pruning Vines.— Last summer I led up new 
young single rods to my Black Hamburgh Vines (spur 
pruned). Will you kindly inform me if it is ad visible to 
remove the old rods now before they break, or ought I to 
let them remain another year?—H. S. Turner. 

[The question of removing the old Vine rods or not is a 
matter re Aina entirely on the roof space available in the 
vinery. If there is room for both old and young rods, 
then the latter can remain for a season longer, until more 
young rods are taken up to Jill the allotted space. If it is 
intciided for the future to prune the Vitus on what is 
called the “ long-rod ” system, then a sufficient number of 
young rods must be taken up each year, and the ones that 
lore fruit the preceding season should be removed at prun¬ 
ing time.] 


3435. —Fruit-trees for a south and west Wall. 

—I should be glad to know whether Apricots and Peaches 
would do well on a south wall, if so, when would be the 
best time to plant the same, and what would be the best 
sorts ? Also, would Morello Cherries do well on a south 
wall, and if so, when would be the time to plant them ? 
What other fruit-trees would do well on a west wall ?— 
Jas. Gray. 

[Apricots and Peaches should do better on a south wall 
than on one of any other aspect. Ike best time to plant 
in in the autumn, in tlie month of November; but it map 
be done now successfully, if the ground after planting m 
covered urith a thick mulch of manure to prevent the ill 
ejects of drought. Plant Moor Park, Musch-Musch, and 
Breda Apricots, and Bellegarde, Grosse Mignonne, and 
Noblesse Peiches. Morello Cherries would do best on a 
west or north wall, and they may also be planted nmv. 
Other fruit-trees for a nest wall would be: Plums—Green 
Gage, Washington, and Victoria; and Pears—Marie 
Louise, Winter Nelis, and Josephine de Malines.] 

3436. —Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.—I planted in 
August last some Hyacinth and Tulip bulbs, and plunged 
them in ashes for a month or 6 weeks, after which time 
I removed them to a house with a temperature of 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. Instead of having a fine Bhow, which I antici¬ 
pated, they all bloomed dow r n in the bulbs, some of them 
not more than 1.J inch in height, greatly to my disappoint¬ 
ment. Would you kindly tell me the cause ?— Florence 
Ballard. 

[The bulbs in question should have been kept covered 
over in the ashes a longer time, and, when they were 
placed in the forcing-house, they should have been covered 
with inverted jUncer-pots until they had thrown their 
jiou>er-spike8 well clear of the bulbs. Also, the bulbs would 
be inclined to fiower tn the manner described if, at any 
time, they were allowed to suffer for want qf uater. It is 
a very important matter in the forcing of bulbs to see that 
the roots are always maintained in a healthy and moist 
condition.] 

3437. —Bulbs forcing themselves out of the 
soil. —Can you inform me why numbers of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Ao., planted by me in pots force themselves to the 
top of the earth V The roots, instead of striking down¬ 
wards, force the bulbs upwards. —A Constant Header tor 
12 Years. 

[This is generally caused by the soil being pressed too 
firmly down beneath the bulbe, so that the roots cannot 
freely strike downwards. The soil around Hyacinths and 
Tulips does not require to be pressed very firmly.] 

—Treatment of the Blue African Lily 
(Agapanthus).—I have had a plant of this Lily sent me. 
WU1 you kindly tell me how to pot it, what soil to use, and 
its general treatment ?—M. Mayiio. 

[If the plant in question is a small one, a pot of 6 inches 
in diameter will be large enough. It should be 
well drained with broken potsherds, and the soil (good 
loam, little decayed manure, and sand) should be pressed 
firmly around the roots , ana, when the potting is finished, 
the crown of the plant should be just above the surface qf 
the soil, allowing a space of about an inch below the rim 
of the pot to hold footer. Do not give much water until 
active growth commences, and then plenty will be wanted. 
Ordinary cool greenhouse treatment mil suit it well, and, 
when the pot becomes filled with roots, shift the plant on 
into a larger-sized one. This Agapanthus grows freely in 
the, open air in the summer months.] 

i.— Vines raised from seed.— Can you kindly 
tell me if Vines reared from seed will ever fruit; if so, at 
about what age ?—F. Hunt. 

[ Vines raised from seed, if strong and healthy, should 
certainly bear fruit, and the best way of inducing them to 
do so is to plant them out in a similar manner to other 
indoor Vines, and give good treatment, and they will 
probably show fruit the second or third year after plant¬ 
ing.] 

3440. — Gaillardla picta.— Will you kindly give me 
some hints as to the propagation and culture of this plant ? 

T. C. 

[This can be treated as a half-hardy annual by sowing 
in a mild hotbed at the end of February or the beginning 
of March , and planting out when large enough. This 
QaiUardia can also be propagated by cuttings in autumn 
or spring, and by division in spring, \f in a cold locality, 
putting the plants into a little heat for a time. The cul¬ 
ture is very simple , merely planting them out in good, 
friable soil, and, if the weather is hot and dry in the 
summer, they should have abundance of water at the 
root.] 

3441. — Planting an outdoor Grape-vine.—I am 
thinking of replacing an old worn-out Aprioot-tree on a 
wall with a Grape-vine. I should like a white-fruited 
kind. Which is the best one, and when and in what soil 
shall I plant it?—W akefield. 

[The white Muscadine trill be the best kind to have, and 
it should be planted about the end of March in good, 
turfy loam, mixed with some crushed bones and old 
mortar rubbish. The site selected, if a wet one, should 
have previously been well drained. ] 

3442. — Renovating a Pear-tree.— I hate an old 
Pear-tree in my garden that bore no fruit last season, and 
I am told it has not borne any for some time back. Would 
it be well to graft its branches with a good bearing sort; 
or, if not, what can I do ?—Wakefield. 

[If the Pear-tree is a healthy, strong-growing one, it can 
certainly be grafted with a pood kind with great advan¬ 
tage ; but, if it is in any way feeble in its grourth, destroy 
it at once, and plant a healthy young one of a variety 
that does i veil in the locality in question.] 

* 3443. — Plumbago leaves.—I enclose two leaves 
from a Plumbago, and should be much obliged if you would 
tell me what causes the appearance of the white powder on 
the under surface. The plant flowered fairly well la9t sea¬ 
son, and the young growth looks healthy ; but as soon as 
a leave becomes of full size it gets covered on the under 
surface with the before-mentioned white powder.— South- 
down. 

[The meal on the back qf the Plumbago leaves is natural, 
and not a product of disease; in fact, you yourself 
acknowledge the plants to be “ healthy.” I, however 
1 notice the presence of-^d. spider, p-S.l 
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8444 . —Ivy hedges.—Please to give me directions for 
making an Ivy hedge, about 2} feet nigh ? The aspect is 
avourable, and the soil fairly good.—N. 

[Low Ivy hedges can be made by a line of galvanised 
wire-ne t ng of the required height being affixed to stout 
and durable supports, to form the framework of the hedge 
in the first place, then plant the Ivy against this, and a 
dense and durable hedge should be quickly formed.) 

8445. — Rhododendrons in pots.— Having obtained 
some plants of these for the outside of my window, I put 
them into 9-inoh pots in ordinary garden soil, but they 
seem to droop, and the buds appear to shrink. Will you 
kindly say what treatment they require, and what kind of 
soil ?-^-J. Harvky. 

[Rhododendrons, when grown in pots for window decora¬ 
tion , should be potted jimUy in a mixture qf loam and peat, 
and some sharp silver sand , and they should be kept well 
supplied icith water. After pottiivg the plants , it is a good 
plan to plunge the pots up to their rims in a bed of coal- 
ashes, or Cocoa-nut-fibre, for a few weeks before placing 
them on the unndow-ledge; this induces the formation of 
a few fresh roots, and is a great aid to the future well-being 
of the plants.) 

3446.—Unhealthy plant leaves.— Will you kindly 
inform me what this pest is upon the enclosed leaves of 
Pelargoniums and the Fern frond ? The plants were sent 
me by a friend in the autumn apparently clean, now I find 
spots not only upon these, but a goodly number of others. 

Is it mealy bug ’—Walter Crouch. 

[There was no sign of mealy bug on the Pelargonium 
leaves and frond of Fern sent; indeed , that pest never 
attacks the former plant. The leaves sent of it, however, 
were slightly affected by “ spot," a disease common to the 
family, and generally brought about by a damp, cold, and 
stagnant atmosphere stirrounding the plants. The white 
spots appeared to be caused by a deposit qf lime on the 
foliage, arising from the use of hara water in watering, 
some of which has fallen on it; or the plants have been 
syringed overhead with similar water.) 

8447. — Libonia and Coronilla losing their 
leaves.— I have plants of these which I put into a house 
in which the hot-water pipes had been tarred. When 
heated they smelt very badly, and the leaves of the plants 
named have fallen off. Would that cause it ? I keep the 
temperature of the house now at 60 degs. at night and 
70 degs. in the day. Is that right ? What general treat¬ 
ment does Libonia floribunda require ?—S. B. 

[Ao doubt the fumes from the tarred pipes toould cause 
the plants to lose their leaves, and the temperature is high, 
especially for the Coronilla. The general treatment qf 
Libonia floribunda is the same as that which should be 
given to Fuchsias in their grouping season, the only differ¬ 
ence being that the Libonia will bear a little more heat 
than Fuchsias require.) 

8448. — Everlasting-flowers.— Will you kindly tell 
me what is the name of the flower' called Everlasting? 
When is the proper time to sow the seed, and do they 
require to be transplanted, or should seeds be sown where 
they are intended to flower?— Ed. Ward. 

[The Everlasting-flower referred to is, no doubt, the 
Helichrysum macranthum, and they are generally 
treated as annuals, and sown in spring; but if they are 
sown thinly in the autumn in pans or boxes, and placed 
where they can be slightly protected during winter, and 
planted out early in April, they have a better chance of 
producing a good crop of flowers for drying. During 
mild winters they will stand out uninjured.) 

8449. —Growing Orchids.—I have a small lean-to 
greenhouse, aspect east. In the summer I put Tomatoes 
in it; in autumn and till Christmas it is only heated to 
keep out frost, and filled with Chrysanthemums and Tea 
Roses. After these are out I try to keep the temperature 
at about 55 degs. at night. It then has bulbs, Fuchsias, 
Ac., in it. Now' I would like to grow a few Orchids of 
easy culture. Would Matt. Bramble kindly tell me which 
would be best suited for these circumstances, and at what 
time of the year to purchase and start with them?— 
Croton. 

[The house would do for Orchids at all seasons, saving 
the time when the Chrysanthemums are in it. and it is 
only just kept warm enough to exclude frost. If you have 
any other house into which the Orchids could be removed 
during this time, I could advise you .— M. B.] 

8450. —Marechal Niel Rose.—I purpose planting a 
Marshal Niel Rose outside my greenhouse, facing south¬ 
east, and bringing in and training the plant inside. Will 
it thrive, ground, Ac., being suitable ? The greenhouse is 
usually kept at a temperature of 50 degs.—W. C. T. 

[A Rose of the kind named, planted in an outside 
border, and the top brought into a greenhouse, should do 
well, if it is kept clean and free from insects. Do not 
overcrowd the shoots, and , above all, keep the temperature 
of the house low in winter to avoid starting it into pre¬ 
mature growth.) 

8451. — Pampas Grass. —Is now a good time to take 
up and part in two a large Pampas Grass, and will it make 
much difference as to aspect, whether sunny or shodv ? I 
want to plant them on a Grass plot in the shady front of 
the house. Will it require any special soil ?—F. A. 

[The beginning of April is the best time to divide and re¬ 
plant a Pampas Grass. Generally speaking, a sunny 
out sheltered spot is the best one for it; but it will thrive 
in a shady one, too. Plant in good, well-drained, loamy 
soil.) 

3452.—Treatment of a Pteris tremula Fern.— 
I have a Pteris trenmla Fern, a fair-sized plant. Could I 
divide it to make other plants; or can I raise them from 
seed ? If so, at what time of the year ? What treatment 
does it want for its general growth ? —Amateur. 

[Jf is not desirable to run the risk qf weakening your 
plant of Pteris tremula by dividing it when it is so readily 
Obtained from spores. If you have any seedling Ferns 
coming up in your house, half of them, in all prob¬ 
ability, wUl be P. tremula, as it is one of the very freest 
to come up by self-sowing of any Fern I know; but, If you 
Wish to sow the spores yourself, sow whenever you can pro¬ 
cure them, no matter at what season. This is a very 
robust constitution Fern, and thrives well in any cool 
fernery, and also lasts a very long time as an indoor 
decorator, when kept from tfie influence of gas.—J. J.] 


3458 —Management of Zonal Pelargoniums 
in a Window. — I have several nice Zonal Pelargoniums, 
last May’s outtings, w hich I struck and have managed to 
save from frost by keeping them in the bay window of a 
sitting-room. I have no greenhouse or frame. Will you 
kindly give me some advice how to treat them, as I should 
like them to flower well ? Should I use manure-water, if 
so, how often and what quantity t AI 90 , how I can get 
rid of a little green insect which last year ate holes in the 
young leaves and flower-buds, and caused them to drop 
off ?—A oreat Lover ok Flowers. 

[If the Pelargoniums in question are kept safe from 
frost, and very moderately watered at the roots, until the 
end of March, they should flower well in the summer. Do 
not excite them at present by giving manure-water; that 
will be beneficial by-and-by, when the plants are in active 
growth. A soaking twice a-week of clear, weak soot or 
cow-manure may then be given. At the end of March the 
plants should be potted into their flowering-pots (do not 
use those qf large size) into a good, loamy soil, which 
should be pressed down very firmly. Give more water as 
the season progresses, and air on all favourable occasions, 
and when danger qf frost is past they can be set out on 
the window-ledge, and should flower well. The green 
insect complained of is a caterpillar, and must be dili¬ 
gently sought for amongst the foliage qf the plants, and 
when caught it must be promptly killed .} i 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. ' 

Naming plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot qf the plant 
icith flowers and, if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means qf 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnino Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — B. F. Bewley.— Heart-leaved 

Saxifrage (Saxifraga (Megasea) cordifolia).- Ealing.—\, 

Adiantum concinnum ; 2, Adiantum decorum.-— Stone- 
house.—I, Winter-flowering Spurge (Euphorbia jacquiniffi- 
flora) ; 2, Rosy-flowered Rose Mallow (Hibiscus roaeus); 8, 

Ccelogyne cristata; 4, Specimen dried up.- G. B, lies .— 

Doodia lunulata.- Ringwold. — Two-spiked Acacia 

(Acacia lophantha).- M. W. R .—Diplopappus chryso* 

phyllus.- Maude. — Lily of the Valley tree (Pietis 

(Andromeda) floribunda), a very valuable hardy shrub, to 

be obtained of most nurserymen.- Amy Hayes.— Japan 

Allspice (Chiinonthus fragrans).- L. B .—Winter Helio¬ 
trope (Tussilago fragrans).- S. B .—Not a Vallota, but 

Natal Lily (Iiuantophyllum miniutum). There is a note 
on its culture in this issue of Gardening, p. 690. 

Names Of fruit.— W. F. M.— Pears: 1, Vend am ; 2, 

Beurre Ranee ; 8, Achan ; Apple, Baddow Pippin.- 

L. E. II .—Tree Tomato (Gyphoniandra betocea).- Man¬ 

sion. —Pear, Josephine de Malines. 


ROSES. ROSES. ROSES. 

ipHE Best and Cheapest in the World.—10 

A acres of Roses. 100,000 grand plants to select from. Fifty 
choice Perpetuals for 21s. Purchasers’ selection from 400 beat 
varieties. Catalogues free on application. Twenty choice 
Standards or Half Standards for 21s. Purchasers' selection. 
The following are my selection 20 choice Standards, 12s. 6d. ; 
24 choice Half-Standards, 12s. 6d.; 40 choice dwarfs, 12b. 6d.; 
24 choice dwarf Teas and Noisettes, 12b. 8d; 12 choice climb¬ 
ing, 6s. Cash with order. The following are all carriage 
free: 12 best Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarfB, Gs.; 12 beautiful 
Teas and Noisettes, 9s.; 6 lovely yellow Roses, 4s. 6d.: 6 
Mar&hal Niels. 4s. 6d. • 6 Gloire de Dijons, 4s.; 6 choice Moas 
Roses, 3s. Sd-Te old Cabbage Roses, 3s. 6d; 6 Old-fashioned 
Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 crimson Monthly Roses, 3a.; 6 pink Monthly 
Roses, 2a. 6d.; 6 quick-growing Climbing Roses, 2s. 6cL ; 12 
Sweet Briers, 3s. My selection, cash with order. Thousan d s 
of Testimonials. Catalogues free. 

JAMES WALTER S, Ros e Grower, Exeter. _ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer oueries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

George Smith. —Letter arrived ; but it contained no 

f >lant leaf or seeds.- West Riding. — The kinds of 

ruit-trees named by you should do well.- A Subscriber. 

— Communicate with some respectable poulterer.- 

Frank Arnold.—Any respectable nurseryman would give 

you the information you require.- G. W. S. —The Aloe- 

plant from which the leaves were sent has apparently 

suffered from excessive drought at the roots.- J. M. 

Ridley —You can procure the things mentioned of a horti¬ 
cultural sundriesinan. Also refer to our advertising 

columns.- L. B. —The method of fitting up the inside of 

a greenhouse proposed by you should answer well.- G. B. 

lies. —The leaf of Thong Lily sent does not appear un¬ 
healthy at all; the plant has only been kept rather dry 

apparently.- Wakefield. —Jasmines for porch : Please 

say if you want a winter or summer-flowering variety.- 

A Reader from the First.— Tobacco-powder can be ob¬ 
tained from any horticultural sundriesman. 
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Catalogue received.— Garden Seed List. Albert 
Morris and Co., Carlow. 


•TOMATOES.—Hack wood Park and -selected 

A Abundance, two best, 7d. and Is. packet: and packet 
Cucumber, Melon, or Petunia, gratis, free.—A. STAN’DEN 
R offcy. Horsham. _ 

pOMFREY (Prickly).—About six hundred 

v strong roots for sale. Offers requested.—“ S.," Vernon 
House, L ower Wi ck, Worcestor. __ 

TXT AN TEX), large specimens of PALMS, such 

•* as Seaforthias, Kentioa, Arecas, CoryphaB, Lafcanias 
Phoenix, Ac. State lowest cash price to W. WEEKS, Nursery - 
man, 440, Fulham-road, S.W. 


OH Hon ROSES, strong trees t< 

fiV/jV/VJ v Aim^e Vibert, Forestier, ( 


to bloom early : 

_ _. _, Carri£re, Duke of 

Edinburgh, General Jacqueminot, Gloire, Merveille de Lyon. 
4c.; 4s. 6d. dozen: 6 for 2 b. 6d.. Catalogue gratia.—F 
BATEMAN, Nurseryman, Clevedon. 


itender’s Petunias and balsams i 

AL the best. Single Petunia, Is. and 2s.; double frin, 


are 

fringed 

__ . . _as. Is. and 2 b. 6d. Descriptive 

Catalogue of choice Vegetable, Flower Seeds, post free, prices 
moderate.—HENDER 4 SONS, Seedsmen, Plymouth. 


A ZALEA MOLLIS, 4a. 6d. doz.; Copper 

AL Beech, three, Is. 3d.; Tulip-tree, four, Is. 3d.; Cnimo- 
nanthus, two. Is. 3d.; Jasmine revolutum and officinale, 
two, Is. 3d.; Pyrus Japonic®, two, 1 b. 3d.; Banksian Rosea, 
two, Is. 4d.; Clematis montana and flammula, three. Is. 4d.; 
Honeysuckles, four, Is. 4d.; Double Deutzia, four, Is, 4d.; 
Golden Elder, three. Is. 3d. Carriage free for cash with 
order.—HENRY 4 CO., Amersham, Bucks. 

inn ORNAMENTAL - 'AND''FLOWERING 

A \JVJ SHRUBS and CONIFERS, height 1 to 3ft., 9s.; 
half, 5s. 3d. Carriage paid for cash with order, to include 
Berberig, Cupreesua, Cryptomeria, Lanrustinus, Pin us, Thuja, 
4c.—HENRY 4 CO., Ameraham, Bucks. 


WALKER’S IMPROVED EXHIBITION 

"" ONION.—Half ounce packets, post free. Is.—JOHN 
WALKER, Seedsman, Thame, Oxon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Many thousands 

L well-rooted cuttings, ready shortly, correctly named, 
2s. doz. Descriptive Catalogue, which contains more complete 
directions upon cultivation than are given in any other Cata- 
logu e, 4d—W. E. BOYCE, Archway-road, Highgate, N. 


IJlCOTIANA AFFINIS (Tobacco)—White, 

•Lv deliciously scented perennial. May lie had in flower all 
the year in a greenhoi»e. 6. with cultural directions, la.; 12, 
is. 6d.; seed 4d. Free .—RECTOR, Belaugh, Norwich. _ 

•TRY TURNER’S 20s. Collection of GARDEN 
A SEEDS, oontains 65 varieties. Turner’s “Yorkshire' 
Collection at 10s., contains 30 varieties; “ Yorkshire Collection 
at 5s., 20 varieties; all carriage paid for cash. The above are 
well adapted to those who have not time or experience to 
choose for themselves.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby. Yorks. 

SHILLING’S “ POPULAR ” COLLECTION 

O OF SEEDS for Small Gardens contains the beat value 
ever offered. 12 packets Popular Vegetable Seeds, in 12useful 
sorts. Is. 3d. 12 packets Popular Hardy Flower Seeds, includ¬ 
ing double Aster, Stock, Mignonette, 4c., Is. poet free; the 
two Collections poet free, 2a. Customers highly pleased.—C. 
SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfield, Hants. 

fiD. PER PACKET, post free.—GENUINE 

U NOVELTIES. Wonder, frame Cucumber, superior to 
Telegraph for Amateurs. Outdoor King Tomato, beet for 
open air. White Plume Celery, requires no earthing up. 
Seed Catalogue, post free. “ Amateur's Garden Guide,” 64 
:s. 100 illustrations, 7d„ free.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, 


pages. 100 mustratioi 
Winchfield, Hants. 


•KTOTfc THIS.—WILSON JUN. AMERICAN 

Ai BLACKBERRY.—8trong plants of this Bplendid fruit 
imported direct from America, 3s. 6d doz.; 6 2s., carriage free. 
Plant now—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 

jfTLADOLI.—FINEST MIXED HYBRIDS in 

vf England, all colours, large bulbs, 2s. fid. dozen. Roses, 
Gloire de Dijon, La France, 4c., 4c., strong plants, 4s. 6d 
dozen, carriage free.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfield, 

AMATEUR’S GARDEN GUIDE.”— 

A How to mow flowers and vegetables, 64 pages, over100 
illustrations. The most useful gardening work published. 
Information relating to everything connected with garden or 
greenhouse will be found In its pages. Not a catalogue. Post 
free. 7d.—C. 8HILLING, Seedsman, Winchfield Hants. 

fTWOPENCE per PACKET.—Choicest flower 

A seeds: Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia, Cyclar 
men, Gloxinia, Carnation, Petunia, Lobelia, Auricula, Ver¬ 
bena, single Dahlia. Ageratum, Nicotians affinis, Heliotrope, 
Balsam, Cockscomb, Pansy, Golden Feather, Polyanthus 
Ac.; Is. worth, poet free. Hundreds testimonials. — C. 
SHILLING. Seedsman, Winchfield, Hants. 


CS. —COMPLETE COLLECTION OF GEN- 

U UINE VEGETABLE SEEDS for one year contains 4 
pints Peas for succession, 2 pints Beans of sorts, and 26 large 
packets of other seeds, the quantity and quality of which wilt 
Be found to exceed all expectations. Carriage free, 6s., half 
quantity, 3s. 6d. Money returned if not approved of. Repeat 
orders daily.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfield, Hants. 
T ILIUM AURATUM.—Large Bulbs of this 
Ai magnificent Lily, 4s. 9d., jper dozen. 2s. fid. for 6. Carriage 
free. Worth double.—G. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfield. 
Hants. 


On nnn ROSES.—Five First Prizes, Grand 

AUfUUKJ Yorkshire Gala, ’87. Three First Prizes, 
Leeds Hort. Socy., '87, and several other places. H. M. has 

S lined more first prizes for Roses at the Grand Yorks. Gala 
tiring the last 20 years than any other firm. Fine H.P. Roses, 
on Brier or Manetti, 5s. per doz., 18s. per 50, 30e. per 100. 
H.P. Roses on own roots, 4s. per doz. Strong and well-rooted 
Tea-scented Roses, 10s. per dozen. Tea-ecenteu Roses, climbing, 
6 for 5s. A11 package and car. free. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Lots of Testimonials. New Catalogue of Roses, Greenhouse 
Plants, Dahlias. Chiysanthemums, Fuchsias, Ac., Ac., free on 
application.—H. MAY, Hope Nurseries, Bedale, York*. 


PERNS, Evergreen, from Ireland, 12 varieties, 
A 2b. 6d., free: 3 Royal Ferns, Is. 6d.; 6 clumps spring Gen- 
tian, 2s. 6d .—O'KELLY. Botanist , Bal lyvau ghan, C lare. 
•TItEES and SHRUBS, suitable for Towns and 
A Smoky Districts. Catalogue free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester.__ 

PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE.—30, Parcel 

A Post, value, 2s.; 50, large, 14 varieties, 3s 6d; 100,6s. 6d, 
p acka ge included correctly named, large or small—T. 
MTJRLEY. Lynton. N. Devon. 

SELECT CHRYSANTHEMUMS, beat mar- 

w ket varieties only, strong plants, 2a per doz., post free,— 
JOHN BIRCH, 8taple Park Nursery, Bristol. 

GENUINE NOVELTIES.—Tomato, outdoor, 
Prolific, a most reliable variety for outdoor cultivation, 
large, early, good flavour, 7d. per pkt., free. Goliath Onion, 
immense size, remarkable for its soundness and good-keeping 
qualities, Is. per oz., free. Choice Flower Seeds, 4d. per 
packet. Begonia, Cineraria, Gloxinia, Calceolaria, Primula, 
Cyclamen ; 2d. per pkt., Verbena, Mimulus, Hollyhock, Aster, 
Stock, Petunia, Verbena, Single Dahlia, Musk, Balsam, Helio¬ 
trope, Lobelia. Nicotiana affinis, Ac.; Is. worth free. Trial 
solicited .—H/-S HI LLING, 8eed Stores, Fleet, Hampshire. 
POLYANTHUS-PRIMROSE, superb strain, 
A 12 fine roots, free by Parcel Post on receipt of 2olSeed 
of the above, per packet, post free, Is.—W. H. FRETTING- 
" Nursei' - 


HAM, Beeeton 


Nurseries, Notts. 
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ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON ROSES. 

Rose plantino should not be deferred; every 
available day should be utilised this month for 
getting the plants into their permanent quarters. 
Late planting should be avoided. People should 
make up their minds what to plant, and should 
procure the plants and plant forthwith. Prun¬ 
ing time will be here presently, and with late 
planted Roses pruning is late, and the growth 
and blooming will be late. 

Rose pruning. —One of the secrets of success 
in Rose growing is a free and skilful use of the 
knife. The use of scissors of any kind is to be 
deprecated. The wood is to be cut, not bruised 
or mangled, therefore, use a strong, sharp, 
hooked knife and make a dean cut. Prune 
severely, never mind the appearance, or rather 
the disappearance, of your plants at pruning 
time ; if you want good plants and good Roses 
you must cut low—a little exception is to be 
made in favour of vigorous kinds, such as Ulrich 
Brunner and Paul Neron, * and the rambling 
growing Teas; all the rest, both H.P.’s 
and dwarf Teas, require cutting down almost 
level to the soil. I always advise this 
kind of pruning, because I practise it w'ith the 
beet results ; but, oh ! how my amateur friends 
revolt at the idea of cutting and throwing away 
so much good wood—a year’s growth of good 
wood carefully watched and guarded all the 
summer, and now only to oe slashed off, 
gathered up, and burned ; and yet so it is if we 
want Roses. “ As ye sow so shall ye reap.” If 
the pruning is light-handed and half-hearted it 
is only half done, and the result will be only 
half a crop of flowers at harvest-time. There 
are many things to be gained by pruning in the 
way indicated. Even the inexperienced Rose- 
grower by this method goes at once below frost- 
mark and below all insect deposit, and makes a 
clean cut on the good white wood ; it also, by 
leaving only two or three eyes toeachshoot, causes 
the bloom-producing shoots to start twice or 
thrice as strong as those left with from five to 
ten eyes ; and not only so, but Roses properly 
pruned annually will live longer and make finer 
plants than will those carelessly or insufficiently 
pruned. John Harkness. 


3410.— 1 Treatment of a Gloire de Diion 
Rose. —You can do nothing to your Rose-tree 
At present, if the shoots of which you speak are 
already secured to the wall; but as soon as the 
new growth commences it will need attention. 
The shoots as they extend will require to be 
made secure with nails and shreds, or a rough 
wind may injure them. I presume.the Rose has 
been recently planted ; if so, the soil should nob 
require anything done to it, as it ought to have 
'been well manured and dug up before the plant 
was put in, but a layer of manure spread on the 
surface over the roots, will stimulate the growth. 
—J. C. C. 

3430.—Roses for a cold, damp dis¬ 
trict. — I am afraid you have a difficult task 
before you to establish /Che Hvbrid Perpetual 
‘Roses in the district il lqi letjb-i. -^h i only 


chance of success is to secure those varieties 
that are known to be vigorous growers, and 
to plant strong, healthy plants to begin with. 
Amongst the light-coloured Roses you might 
succeed with the following : Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Magna Charta, Anna Alexieff, Marquise 
de Castellane, and Edward Morren. Of red 
varieties you may select Grandeur of Cheshunt, 
Charles Lefebvre, Alfred Colomb, Madame 
Charles Wood, Due de Rohan, Boildieu, and 
Madame Victor Verdier. If you wish to add 
others of different colours, you may choose : 
Boule de Neige, white; Jules Margottin, 
cherry red; Dupuy Jamain, cerise ; Centifolia 
rosea, pink ; Paul N£ron, dark-rose ; Merveille 
de Lyon, white; Francois Michelon, rose ; and 
Camille Bemardin, red. The Roses should not 
be pruned much. It is, no doubt, the young 
growth which suffers the most from the cold 
wind in Bpring, and then the plants do not re¬ 
cover.—«L C. C. 


ROSE ARCHES. j 

“Rose Arch,” in Gardening, January 28th, 
page 657, offers many useful hints on the sub¬ 
ject of Rose arches, but I think there are some 
important omissions. Two causes of failure in 
Rose arching are far from all or even the most 
important. First, an arch is assumed to be a 
permanent structure, therefore, it must be on a 
good and lasting foundation to stand the test of 
time ; second, the annual training and pruning. 
The preparation of the former has been amply 
described in Gardening. The latter isas follows: 
The master’shand, whether gardener’s or owner’s, 
will carefully cut all the ties and lay out at full 
length the leaders so as to have every shoot and 
lateral before him; remove, level with the ground, 
all exhausted leaders and scrub, and any weak, 
new growth not required for next season. 
Some of the two-year-old shoots, if healthy 
throughout, and with vigorous laterals, should be 
trained in thinly, at full length ; others may be 
shortened at different stages to furnish flowering 
spurs, or be cut back to the main stem, which will 
push out new laterals, and the best of theseshoots, 
as many as are required, should be gathered 
to or towards the meeting centre. When 
this treatment is judiciously followed there will 
be no disappointment. Now as to sorts—if re¬ 
quired for effect at a particular season, which, in 
most gardens, is generally in the summer, then 
H. China and China Roses are best: Aimee Vibert 
scandens, which is distinct from Aimee Vibert, 
Blairi No. 2, Brennus, Coup d’Heb£, Charles 
Lawson, and Chenedole; but for a more con¬ 
tinuous or repeated, or less grand demonstra¬ 
tion, Noisettes, more or less pure, are preferable ; 
while in some gardens sufficiently extensive the 
two families could be employed alternately. 
Now for these, although classed as a Bourbon, 
there is no Rose comparable to Sir Joseph 
Paxton. As to R6ve d’Or—most beautiful 
though it is — it is not to be com¬ 
pared with La Belle Lyonnaise for consti¬ 
tution ; it is more sensitive to impure air, and 
quails under severe and sudden frost. Then 
spectabile and La Biche, and Du Luxembourg 
(not Moss Luxembourg) never cease to flower 
abundantly when established and well cared for, 
and are almost evergreen ; and it is to be 
observed, those which are most productive 
under good care are most distressed through 


neglect — it stands to reason that it is so. 
Lamarque and climbing Devoniensis must not be 
omitted (and they have no rivals). Light pro¬ 
tection with the common Bracken Fern, cut green 
and stored dry, will save them from the certxin 
destruction which awaits them if left exposed. 
The three Waltham climbers (crimson) muBt be 
added, although they do not appear to be good 
resisters of mildew ; at least, No. 2 is not, but it 
is a very fragrant Rose, with handsome evergreen, 
rich, and sumptuous foliage, and withal, thorn¬ 
less—a very valuable plant. 

Lyme Regie. C. E. 

3414. — Transplanting a Mateehal 
Niel Rose. —If the long shoots to which 
you refer are quite young ones, it will not 
be safe to move the plant now, but wait 
until the autumn. If, however, the shoots 
are of last season’s growth you may move the 
plant at once. In doing so you must secure all 
the roots you can without injuring them. With 
regard to pruning, that must depend in a great 
measure upon the condition of the roots. If 
these are plentiful and healthy only one-third 
of the length of the shoots need be cut off, but 
if there are only a few roots cut them back to 
half their length. Unless you reside in a good 
climate, and the intended position is a warm 
one, this Rose is not likely to do well on » 
trellis in the open air.—J. C. C. 

3425. —Marechal Niel Rose losing its 
leaves. —You do not say whether it is the old 
or young leaves which have fallen from the 
plant. It is not unusual for the old ones to fall 
off as the young ones unfold; but if it is the 
young ones to which you allude, there is some¬ 
thing wrong either with the roots or the treat¬ 
ment of the branches. The dose of bone-manure 
might have been too strong ; that seems to me 
to be the most likely cause if there have been no 
over-strong fumes from Tobacco smoke or from 
the heating apparatus in the house to do the 
injury.—J. C. C. 

3339.—Pot-Roses for a London greenhouse.— 
Your best chance of success will rest with a few of the 
stronger Tea varieties. You might try Bouquet d’Or, 
Distinction, Caroline Kuster, Honi^re, Madame Lam bard, 
Madame Welch, Monplaisir, Souvenir d’un Ami, and Sun¬ 
set.—J. 

3327.—Roses for east wall.—Gloire de Dijon, 
Jaune Desprez, yellows; W. A. Richardson, orange ; Ches¬ 
hunt Hybrid, climbing ; Jules Margottin and Waltham r 
climbers, red, will all nourish on an east wall.—J. 

3310.—Roses on a north-west wall.—Any of the 
Ayrshire Roses will do well; also Gloire de Dijon and Ches¬ 
hunt Hybrid.—J. 


3330.—Prizes for wild flowers and 
birds’ eggs.—As regards the prizes for wild 
flowers, I should suggest that the flowers should 
all be gathered by, or in the presence of, the 
competitor, and within certain limits, either of 
distance or district. “F. G. N.”does not say 
if the collections are to be of dried or fresh 
flowers ; if dried I am afraid it will be a difficult 
matter to get the children to press and preserve 
them, so that they may be recognised, even if 
they be supplied with the “ sinews of war.” 
Most country cottages are poor places for that 
sort of thing. If fresh flowers are to be sent in, 
I suppose a certain day, once a-week or fort¬ 
night, would be chosen, and the child who brings 
the greatest number of species during the season 
would win the prize; of course, the number that 
each child brings each day mnet be counted and 
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noted. I must protest against “ F. O. N.’s” 
proposal to give prises to National School 
children for collections of birds’ eggs. Taking 
birds’ nests is a very cruel practice, and, in the 
case of most of our birds, a most objectionable 
one, and not to be encouraged among children. 
•Of course, if prizes are offered they will be 
awarded to the best collections ; consequently, 
any nests will be taken, those of useful and mis¬ 
chievous birds alike. I can hardly imagine that 
•anyone could propose anything more detrimental 
to the neighbourhood, or demoralising to the I 
•children. I wish every boy who steals a nest 
could have a good thrashing instead of a prize. 
—G. S. S. _ 

FRUIT. 

THE GOOSEBERRY CATERPILLAR. 
How is it that every season brings forth some 
new remedy reputed to have been successful 
against this plague, and yet the plague goes on ? 
Probably because the plague is of u» very inter¬ 
mittent character, the caterpillars sometimes 
disappearing altogether, or showing themselves 
in small numbers for several years : hence the 
last plan tried has the credit of destroying them. 
“Leamington,” in Gardening, January 14th, 
p. 626, attributes his present immunity to his 
plans; but for some years (five, I think) I have been 
free here, and during the seventeen years I have 
lived here my bushes had only four severe attacks. 
The real proof of the success of any plan is to 
find one’s own garden free, while neighbouring 

f ardens suffer, and among various plans which 
have tried, the only one which has stood this 
test has been the picking off of infested leaves 
at an early stage. When I first discovered these 
leaves, I calculated that in two or three days I 
had destroyed over ten thousand eggs or insects, 
and I distinctly saved my trees. It is not easy 
to see what good effect spreading soot on the 
ground, or painting the stems, can have in this 
case. Soot is obnoxious to soft insects, such as 
slugs or caterpillars, and if the latter were 
hatched in the soil it might destroy them ; but 
it is well known that this is not the case. The 
chrysalis lies in the soil, and the fly, escaping 
from it, makes a short cut to the nearest leaf, 
without troubling itself to walk up the stems, 
and there deposits its eggs, w'hich soon hatch, anti 
the little caterpillars make their first meal on 
the leaf, making little pinholes, by w’hich they 
may be easily detected. That the fly does not 
wander far in search of a leaf for its eggs is 
manifest from the fact that while one bush may 
heavily eaten, the next may be quite free. 
Later on, if the caterpillars have been allowed 
to grow large, and have to be got rid of by 
beating or syringing the tree, a ring of tar, or 
any sticky matter, on the stem may be useful, 
as, unless they are killed, they find their way' 
straight to the stem, as I have several times 
observed. The same is true of the aphis. 
Some years ago I syringed a Rose-tree, and 
passing by an hour or two afterwards, saw some 
bright-green patches on the stems, and found 
that they were little regiments of the aphides 
marching briskly up in close rank. Since tht-.n 
I have been careful to destroy all insects shaken 
■or syringed off. W. M. C. 

3401.—Manure for Vines.—I should not recommend 
the settlings of house drains as manure for Vines. A» a 
rule, such stuff is not of much value as manure. The 
liquid that has passed through the drains is often of more 
use : hut one would require an analysis before certifying 
the value of the deposit at the bottoms of house cesspools. 
-F.. H. 

3420.—Grafting and budding Plum-trees.— 
The probabilities are that the old Plum-trees have not 
sutHcient vigour to establish the grafts. As a rule, there 
is not much good got by grafting old Plum-trees ; better 
plant young trees.—E. H. 

3407.—Insects in fruit.—Old walls in a bad state of 
repair may be made as good os new by covering the face 
with a mixture of cement and sand, adding some fine 
ashes to give it a dark tint. The wall should be wired for 
training the trees.—E. H. 

3363. — Canker in Pear and Apple-tree?. 
—Having tried various remedies for this, I And nothirg 
more effectual than constantly shifting the trees fn m 
place to place.— Fenton. 

3326.—Mealy bug on Vines.— The mealy 
bug should be treated to a little paraffin-oil, 
which will effectually terminate its existence 


clean. Avoid touching young shoots with the 
paraffin-oil; it will injure them.—E. D. S., 
Sheffield. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

FORCED LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
Amongst hardy plants forced in winter none 
are held in greater estimation than this charm¬ 
ing little native one, but when induced to 
come into bloom towards the end of the old year 
or the beginning of the new one, success is not 
always achieved, for though most growers 
experienced in flower forcing are able to get 
Valley Lilies to bloom, still oftener than not 
the flowers forced so early are drawn and 
weak, and so far wanting in size and sub¬ 
stance tliat they are much inferior to those 
that come later on when less forcing is needed. 
One of the defects which the earliest-forced 
Lily of the Valley often presents is the 
absence of leaves in sufficient numbers to 
set off the flowers to advantage. When re¬ 
quired in a cut state only this deficiency is often 
met by forcing some of the thin crowns that 


but care should be taken in applying it. Dip a 

? aint-brush in the oil, and shake it nearly dry, 
'hen work the brush in the crevices of the bark 
so as to moisten every minute particle of the 
insects. Repeat,tl^ operation as often as bug 
Sjhows itself, am^in t^nydn ^jp^^nes will be 


bed in which the pots are placed, so that the 
soil is kept constantly saturated from 
the time the plants are put in until the flowers 
open. This thoroughly wet condition of the 
roots is considered to be essential to success, 
and I think there is little doubt that it is this 
saturation of the soil that enables the early 
forced crowms to produce leaves simultaneously 
W’ith the flowers. Under this treatment the 
average time taken to force Lilies of the 
Valley is as follow’s : December, 25 days; 
January, 21 days ; February, 20 days ; and 
March, 18 days.—B. 


Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa).—Amongst 
the various soft-wooded plants that answ’erwith 
cool greenhouse management, and that are free- 
grow'ers, and produce distinct and handsome 
flowers, are the Francoas. They bloom for a 
considerable time in summer, during which 
their tall, elegant racemes of flow’ers stand out 
conspicuously from others that may be asso¬ 
ciated with them. Plants that bloomed last 
summer will in most cases require larger pots, 
or if the specimens are large, it may be ad¬ 
visable to divide them. Tliis can easily be 



Lily of the Valley forced, showing leaves as well as flowers. Engraved from a photograph. 


have no flowers in them, and which at once 
push up leaves wdien placed in heat. But when 
plants of this Lily are wanted for ordinary 
purposes the want of leaves obviously cannot 
be met in this way. The accompanying illus- 


done, and is best carried out soon after this 
time, as then the plants will have time to get 
over the disturbance, so that it will not inter¬ 
fere with their flowering. Large examples may 
)>e divided into two or more, separating the 


tration, prepared from a photograph, represents pieces w ith a knife, so as to secure to each their 
a Valley Lily sent to this office by Mr. Elphin- ! share of roots. Give pots proportionate in size 
stone, Shipley Hall, Derby, early in January . to that of the plants. Either good turfy loarn 
last year, and which occupied only tw’enty-one I or fibrous peat will answer to grow them in, 
days from the time when the crow ns were put w ith some leaf-mould and sand added. Drain 


in heat to their arriving at the condition here 
shown. As will be seen, many of the spikes 
had nearly all their bells open ; the individual 
flowers, too, were of unusual size and sub¬ 
stance. In short, the plant, taken altogether, 
presented no more of the weak, drawn 
appearance that usually follows hard forcing 
than if it had been flowered in the open air, 
whilst the leaves were sufficient to give the 
requisite relief to the flowers. The way in 
which Mr. Elphinstone treats his Valley Lilies 
is to plunge the pots up to their rims in a 
brisk temperature, the thermometer sometimes 
show’ing as much as from 100 degs. to 110 degs. 
Each plant is covered with an inverted pot, 
which is kept over it until some 2 inches of 
^row’th have been made, and after that the 
inverted pots are dispensed with. The 
crowns arc deluged with w r ater every day, 
given at a temperature equal to that of the 


carefully, and pot moderately firm. Smaller 
examples, including any that were raised from 
seed sown about a year ago, should now’ be 
moved on, giving them pots that are large 
enough to keep tnem going through the sum¬ 
mer ; such as are from 6 inches to 7 inches in 
diameter w’ill be big enough for Beedlings, 
whilst plants that are a year older will need 
an inch or two more room. Ordinary green¬ 
house treatment, such as answers for Calceo¬ 
larias, Petunias, or other soft-wooded things, is 
all that is necessary for Francoas, as they are 
nearly hardy. Sowing seeds : These plants 
are easily raised from seed, which, to give the 
young stock a chance of attaining the requisite 
size to bloom w ell next year, should be sown 
soon after the present time. Drain an ordinary 
good-sized seed-pan, and fill it with sifted peat 
or loam, to wduch has been added some sand 
and lcaf-n&ukfi Press the surface smooth, and 
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bow the seeds thinly ; cover them lightly with a 
little of the finest of the material. Pat a sheet 
of glass over the pan, and stand in a tempera¬ 
ture of 48 degs. or 50 degs. As soon as the 
seedlings appear remove the glass, and put the 
pan in a light place, giving water enough to keep 
the soil fairly moist. Later on, when the little 
plants are large enough, they may be pricked 
of!, about 2 inches apart, in shallow boxes, 
drained, and filled with soil similar to that in 
which the seed was sown. F. ramosa, the 
white-flowered kind, is the best and most useful 
sort. F. appendicul&ta bears reddish-crimson 
flowers, and is worth growing.—T. B. 

Groweas. —Though the blossoms of these 
plants are not so showy as those df some things, 
they still amply make up for any shortcomings 
in this way by the freedom of their flowering anti 
the length of time they continue to bloom. 
When well managed they will keep on con¬ 
tinuously in flower for three or four months. 
Their bright-pink, star-like flowers last longer 
individually than those of most things. They 
will stand fresh in water for a week. The time 
of their blooming—from the end of August up 
to the close of the year, when flowers are scarce 
—is also in their favour. But, to have them in 
flow'er as early as the time named, it is neces¬ 
sary to start them during the present month in 
heat. Plants that bloomed last autumn should 
have their shoots now cut in ; remove about half 
the length of the growth that was made last 
year. If left longer than this the plants soon 
get too tall and thin. They will bear stove-heat, 
but an intermediate temperature will answer 
better. Syringe them overhead freely in the 
afternoons, ana keep the soil fairly moist, as 
the roots are not at all delicate or impatient of 
being a little wetter than some things would 
bear. Croweas are somewhat liable to brown 
scale, but this is easily kept down, as the leaves 
are of a stout, leathery texture, so that they 
will bear an application of insecticide strong 
enough to kill the scale without being injured. 
“ Fowler’s Insecticide,” at five or six ounces to 
the gallon, w'ill answer well. It is better to dip 
the plants. The best time for this is w hen they 
are cut in before the young growth begins to 
move.—B. 

Growing 1 Cinerarias.— I send you „ 
few blooiris of Cinerarias, raised from bought 
seed, for your inspection and opinion. I 
may say I have been a successful grower 
of the Cineraria for a long time, and, 
consequently, have always had good blooms 
before; but I think these are the best I ever 
grew, taking into consideration four points— 
viz., the size of the individual flower, Breadth 
of petal, colour, and form of the bloom. Now 
I am writing this note about Cinerarias I 
w'ill take the opportunity of saying a word 
with respect to tne remarks of “ J. G. H.,” on 
Cinerarias in cold frames, in Gardening, 
Jan. 17th, p. 617, wherein he states he saw 
Cinerarias growing well in a cold pit, and which 
were to be kept there through the winter. I 
am quite of the same way of thinking as 
“J. G. H.” as to the better health of the 
plants in question when growing under such 
conditions, But unless one has plenty of cover¬ 
ing materials at hand (which I find is not often 
the case) it is a hazardous undertaking to 
trust them to cold frames ; for should the frost 
penetrate through to the plants when the flower 
spikes are above the foliage they are in nine 
cases out of ten likely to be so injured thereby 
that they will never expand their blossoms, but 
will drop off. I know the Cineraria w ill stand 
without injury a much lower temperature than 
most people imagine. For instance, this season 
my plants, after taking them out of the cold 
pit for fear of the frost, were moved to a cold 
Peach-house where there could be a fire applied, 
if necessary ; but on one frosty night my young 
man that had charge of the fires omitted to light 
one for this house, and the consequence was the 
frost got in, and on my going into the house 
next morning I found ice au over the Cine¬ 
rarias, and in the hollow parts of the leaves, 
where water could lodge, I picked pieces of ice 
off as large as half-a-crown. Of course, I 
thought the frost had quite killed my plants, 
but 1 got a large can of milk-warm water 
and syringed over the tops of them several 
times, and os it was freezing very sharp at the 
time, I had some hotywator brought from 
another boiler, and I syringed this 1 1^ ^ver the 


path and other vacant places so as to cause a 
steam, and the thermometer soon rose above the 
freezing-point, and then fire-heat was applied. I 
was very pleased next day to see that no injury 
had been done but to about half-a-dozen plants, 
and those w ere the ones that had their bloom show¬ 
ing above the foliage. I find the secret of suc¬ 
cess in growing good Cinerarias is to keep them 
thoroughly clear of insects, not to overpot them, 
and also to keep them w ell syringed overhead 
twice a-day from the first stage of their growth 
until the blooms are expanded. My plants are 
in 7-inch pots, and some of them are 2 feet 
through, and carry a very fine head of flowers. 
—Alfred Bishop, Westtey Hall, Bury St. 
Edmund*. t * # The Cineraria flowers sent by 
Mr. Bishop were large, well-formed, firm in tex¬ 
ture, bright in colour, and in every way of an 
excellent strain, and giving evidence, too, of 
equally good cultivation.— Kd. 

Shrubby Clerodendrons. —Such kinds 
as C. lallax and C. Kaempferi, that were raised 
from seed and cuttings last year, and have been 
kept growing slowly through the winter, will, 
if the plants have made good progress, soon re¬ 
quire more root-room. Strong-growing plants 
of this description should have 10-inch or 12-inch 
pots. These Clerodendrons are vigorous, quick 
growers, and require to be w ell sustained w ith 
rich soil; good turfy loam, in the proportion of 
four parts to one of rotten manure, with some 
sand, will be a suitable compost for them. 
Drain the pots w r ell, as large quantities of 
water will be needed. Pot firm, And stand the 
plants well up to the light, so as to keep the 
growth short and compact. The perfume of 
the flowers of C. fragrans fl.-pl. is highly 
prized by most people. The usual method 
of cultivation is to cut the stems down to the 
bottom after blooming, so as to induce the plant 
to break fresh shoots from the base, which, in 
their turn, will flow'er. Plants that were so 
treated in autumn will now have their young 
grow'th moving, and be in a condition for repot¬ 
ting. Turn them out of the pots they are in, 
and get as much of the old material away as can 
be done without sacrificing the roots ; young 
thriving examples will w'ant more room ; older 
specimens that already occupy pots as large as 
it is desirable to give them may be returned to 
those they have been in, replacing the old soil 
with new of a like description to that advised 
for the previously named Borts. In the case of 
each of the above-mentioned kinds give less 
water for some weeks until the roots have begun 
to run freely in the new soil. Amateurs will 
find these last treated of Clerodendrons equally 
as desirable plants as C. Balfouri. They are 
free-growers and certain bloomers. C. fallax 
and C. Krempferi produce very large heads of 
the most brilliant coloured red flowers, and, 
when w'ell managed, will bloom a second time 
towards the end of summer.—T. B. 

Forced flowers. — During the winter 
and early spring months there is a great de¬ 
mand for cut flow'ers, as well as plants in bloom 
for the decoration of conservatories and living- 
rooms, and every kind of plant that is capable 
of being hurried into bloom is pressed into the 
service. Some are naturally winter-flowering, 
or very early spring plants, and respond readily 
to a little increase of temperature, but there 
are others that are by no means so accommodat¬ 
ing in the readiness to expand their gay 
blossoms, and that seem to mock our efforts to 
get them to respond to the quickening influ¬ 
ences of heat and moisture. Now one of the 
most common errors into which amateur 
cultivators fall in forcing deciduous flowering 
shrubs, Ac., is that of putting them into heat 
too soon, for they must have a season of rest, 
and the more complete this is the quicker will 
they start into growth when they are brought 
under glass. Anyone can prove this by the 
following easy plan. Take a few Deutzias, pot 
them, and put them in heat in October or 
November, before there has been frost enough 
to send them completely to rest, and take 
another batch just before Christmas, and treat 
them exactly the same, and you will frequently 
get the second batch in bloom before the first, 
and the buds will expand far more readily ; or, 
briefly, the anxiety to hurry the plants too much 
defeats itself. Plants, like animals, need rest,, 
and if you try to turn winter into summer it 
can only be done at the expense of the health 
and vigour of the subjects operated on. The 


best remedy for very early forcing is to pro¬ 
long the supply of late flowers as long as 
possible, ana not to start forcing until the 
plants have been exposed to a low temperature. 
-J. G. H. 

Bougainvillea glabra. — Planted out, 
this is one of the finest of all climbers for cover¬ 
ing the roof or end of a warm house. But if 
grown in this way, there is little opportunity of 
controlling the time of its flowering, which is 
mainly dependent on the temperature kept 
up. Whereas, when the plants are grown in 
pots, the time of blooming can be regulated at 
will by moving them to a higher or lower tem¬ 
perature, as happens to be required. Plants that 
were dried off m autumn, and have since been 
in a dormant state, may now be started in a 
moderate stove heat. This species flowers from 
the tops of the strongest shoots formed during the 
current season, and which are alone produced 
by the strongest branches of the old wood ; con¬ 
sequently, before starting the plants it is well to 
cut away the smaller portion of last year’s shoots. 
Syringe freely once a-day, and, in the case of large 
specimens, as soon as the shoots have broken they 
should be turned out of the pots and a portion 
of the old soil shaken away, replacing it with 
new, and giving larger pots, if required. There 
are very few plants that will bear the soil being 
so rich as this Bougainvillea; consequently, 
plenty of manure should be mixed with the 
material Good free loam suits it best; to this 
must be added a liberal quantity of manure. 
When the young shoots have begun to grow 
away freely they should be secured in an erect 
position until the flowers are formed and half 
grown, as if the shoots are allowed to droop, 
as they will with their own weight, if unsup¬ 
ported, when they get 3 feet or 4 feet long, they 
will break back instead of continuing to extend 
till the flowers are formed. When the earliest of 
the flowers are about to open the shoots can be 
trained round the trellis thatisfixed on the top of 
the pot. Smaller plants will now require larger 
pots; in their case, it is better not to disturb the 
roots by shaking much of the soil away. Bougain¬ 
villeas are sun-loving subjects, and are better 
fully exposed to its rays. When grown amongst 
other things that require shade in bright 
weather no more should be used than is 
absolutely necessary.—T. B. 

Vincas. —Independent of their merits for 
general decorative use, Vincas are suitable sub¬ 
jects for beginners in plant-growing to take in 
hand, as they are amongst the easiest of stove 
plants to manage. Their bright-looking flowers 
are always effective, and though they do not last 
so long as those of some things, this is made 
up for oy the continuity of their production, as 
from the time the plants begin to bloom in 
spring they will keep on flowering, so long as 
any growth is made, up to autumn. Plants that 
were headed down in autumn, as advised, and 
have since been kept in stove heat, will have again 
broken into growth and have made enough pro¬ 
gress to admit of their being shifted. Turn 
them out of the pots and shake away about half 
the old soil. Large specimens should be re¬ 
turned to pots the same size as those they have 
been in. Smaller ones ought to have pots two or 
three sizes larger than they have occupied. 
Fresh turfy loam, with some rotten manure and 
sand, wall answer for them. In the case of any 
plants that have not yet been cut back, they 
should at once have their branches reduced, 
shortening them to within 5 inches or 6 inches 
of where the last season’s growth sprung from. 
Previous to cuttiug in, allow the soil to get 
nearly dry, as the roots are somewhat more im¬ 
patient of the soil being at all w F et when the 
tops are removed than some things, and it is 
necessary to be careful not to give much water 
until the young growth is moving freely. 
Syringe overhead daily after the plants are 
headed down and started in a genial stove-heat. 
—T. B. 

3318.— Cinerarias fading 1 .— If the plants 
are healthy and free from blight, it is difficult 
to say what is the reason they fade as soon as 
they come into bloom. A healthy plant ought 
not to do so. Probably something may be 
wrong w'ith the roots. I well remember such a 
case in my own experience. A whole houseful 
of plants began to droop when in bloom ; parts 
of the plants would die off, either large or small 
branches, and in some instances an entire plant 
would die. For some time the cause was a 
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mystery, but an examination of the roots dis¬ 
covered the cause to be over-doses of manure- 
water. I have also known soot-water, applied 
too strong, to injure the roots. If green-fly is 
allowed to cluster on the flower-stems this will 
cause the flowery to fade prematurely. -^-J. D. E. 


THE FUCHSIA.—II. 

For striking cuttings, use a compost consist¬ 
ing of equal quantities loam, leaf-soil (or Cocoa- 
fibre refuse), and coarse silver sand. The 
cuttings can then be struck either in pots or 
boxes; whichever is used, press the soil down 
firmly and evenly, and then place a layer of 
silver sand up to the rim of the pot or box. 
The cuttings to be struck should be about 
1 ^ inches or 2 inches long, and should be cut 
evenly below a joint, a few of the lower leaves 
taken off, and the cuttings inserted. When 
this is done, water with a fine rose. The cut¬ 
tings should then be placed in a gentle hotbed, 
and be covered with a bell-glass to keep them 
moist, care being taken to keep them shaded 
from the sun. A very good plan to adopt is to 
have a small air-tight frame placed over the 
pipes in a warm corner of the house, as this 
will be found to come in very useful during the 
early spring months for propagating purposes. 
The glass of such bell-glass or frame should be 
wiped once a-day to dry up excessive moisture. 
In a few weeks the cuttings should be rooted, 
when a little air should be given in the day¬ 
time, and in a few days they will be ready for 
potting off singly into small pots (thumbs) ; 
after which return them again to the hotbed for 
a few days to give the roots a fresh start, when 
they can then be placed on a shelf near the 
glass, or in a warm corner of the greenhouse, 
near the glass, shading them from bright sun. 
When the roots reach the sides of the pots, and 
before the plants become pot-bound, they 
should be repotted into 3-inch pots and be 
again returned to the shelf, and in about 
ten days after tills potting the extreme 
point of the shoots should be taken off; this 
will induce fresh shoot* to form, which should 
be regularly trained into the shape required. 
The plants must be again shifted into larger 
pots before they become pot-bound, and the 
shoots duly stopped when they arc about 
4 inches long, the last stopping taking place 
about six weeks before the plants are required 
to bloom. The soil for the final potting should 
consist of equal parts of good fibrous loam and 
decayed manure, or leaf-soil, with plenty of 
silver sand, and a small quantity of some arti¬ 
ficial manure to each bushel of soil may be added 
with great advantage. When the plants show 
their bloom buds they should receive occasional 
waterings with manure-water, that made up 
from sheep’s manure will be found excellent for 
the purpose. Fuchsias can also be had in bloom 
the first year from seed, and the grower cannot 
do better in this case than follow the directions 
given for their management by “G. F.,” in 
Gardening, Jan. 7th, page 609. 

HitjhgcUe, N. W. E. Boyce. 


3334.— Climber for an intermediate 
greenhouse. —A useful plant for growing on 
a back wall or on wires under the roof of a 
greenhouse is Habrothamnus fasciculatus. It 
could be grown in a large pot in rich soil, and 
would flower soon after Christmas. The flowers 
are borne in clusters and are of a crimson colour. 
Cuttings strike easily at this time of the year in 
a little heat, and when rooted should be potted 
on as necessary and topped a few times before 
letting the shoots go to furnish a w'all, a pillar, 
or wires. After flowering the plant may be cut 
down, and it will break and furnish new wood 
for blooming another winter.—E. D. S., 
Sheffield. 

—— A Passion-flower would do very well grown in 
a pot. I have One Which has been potted for several 
yean, and flowers well. Clematises would also answer 
your purpose.—G. Rush. 

3266. — Layering Carnations. — One 
reason why pot plants give the best results is 
that growth is made earlier, so that the layers 
are ready a fortnight sooner than in the open 
ground. With the care and protection, too, 
that is given them, delicate kinds are apt to make 
stronger “grass.” There is no difficulty in 
layering pot plants. My way is to turn them 
out of the note and-Jay them on their sides in 
the grounds buryfcgalUij? m jjteifis. Some 


free, light soil is then put on the surface to peg 
the layers into. This is the only way by which 
such tall-growing kinds as Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison can be increased. It is better to turn 
the plants out of the pots, as contact with fresh 
soil gives an impetus to root-action, thereby 
adding strength to the young plants.—C., 
ByjlctU. 

3359.— Converting a glass corridor 
into a winter garden.—I cannot help 
envying “Medicus’ r a little his noble oppor¬ 
tunity for creating so charming a retreat as the 
corridor in question is capable of being made. 
After carefully considering the matter I have 
come to the conclusion that it would be much 
better, if possible, not to plant the climbers 
outside, for the following reasons : That the 
roots ought to be near the surface of the outside 
border (if they are not the plants will probably 
not do much good), and in this case they must 
be protected in winter and spring by heaps of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or littery manure, which would 
be an eyesore in a well-kept garden ; and, 
secondly, that when so planted many of the 
best climbers arc apt to make more growth than 
bloom, which would be very undesirable. If 
the job were in my hands I should build small 
brick pits (even 3 feet by 2 feet would be large 
enough for these) here and there against the 
walls, on one or both sides, of the inside of the 
corridor, and plant my creepers in these. I am 
sure they would succeed better, and prove more 
fioriferous, while they could be entirely hidden 
by standing pots of Ferns, &c., on the top, 
and draping the sides with Isolepsis, Trades- 
cantias, &c. ; and other plants in pots might 
be grouped on the floor around them. They 
would thus serve the double purpose of beds for 
the climbers and plant-stands as well. Inter¬ 
sperse these with large specimen Camellias, 
Azaleas, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Oranges, 
Myrtles, &c., and, if desired, still further vary 
the arrangement by means of a few small 
stands for bright-flowering plants here and 
there in the lightest places. Fill plenty of wire- 
baskets, lined with Moss, with Fuchsias, Be¬ 
gonias, Ferns, Lobelias, Petunias, Tradescan- 
tias, and so forth, varying these as much as 
possible. Now for the list of climbers—Roses 
first, of coarse. Of these, plant Gloire de Dijon, 
Marechal Niel, Homfcre, Heine Marie Hen- 
riette, W. A. Richardson, and others, princi¬ 
pally Teas. Then we have Passifloras of many 
varieties, theexquisiteTacsonias, choice Clematis, 
Lapagerias(in the shady places), Cobeea scandens, 
Kennedyas, Luculia gratissima, and Mandevilla 
suaveolens, Plumbagos, Fuchsias, Abutilons 
(these will bloom perpetually when thus planted 
out), Hoyoa, Jasminums (J. gracile, &c.), Acacia 
ol ere folia elegans, Habrothamnus, and the sweet 
and beautiful Rhyuchospermum jasminoides. A 
Grape-vine, too, here and there, kept thin and 
well pruned and fed, would afford a fine con¬ 
trast.—B. C. R. 

3362.—Indoor plants in a smoky 
district. —“ Eucharis ” cannot do better than 
do as he proposes, and convert his greenhouse 
into a stove or even an intermediate house. 
Most stove, or tropical, plants are of a consider¬ 
ably more vigorous nature than the ordinary 
run of cool greenhouse ones, and with a fair 
allowance of neat and plenty of moisture will 
flourish almost anywhere; besides which, as little 
or no ventilation is required by this class of 
plants, they may be kept very much cleaner 
than such as need constant or even frequent 
supplies of fresh air. The following is a list of 
the plants I should recommend : Ferns—any 
strong growing tropical varieties especially; 
Palms—these would be found to succeed far 
better than under greenhouse treatment, and 
almost any kinds may be tried ; Ficus, several 
varieties; Dracaenas, if the more delicate-coloured 
kinds do not succeed all those with green, 
foliage will; foliage Begonias, Aralias, Mar- 
antas, Coleus, Acalyphas, many Orchids, as well 
as Cyperus, Isolepis, Panicums, and other small 
growing ornamental plants. If any trouble 
is experienced with these “ Eucharis” can grow 
Castor-oil-plants, Cannas, Wigandias, &c., from 
seed with a minimum of trouble; Tuberoses, 
Gloxinias, Tydseas, and Achimenes will be the 
best flowering plants. The variegated kinds 
of Abutilons, such as Thompeoni, Darwini 

I tessellatum, &c., would be very useful: 
Eucharis would grow but not bloom much.— 
B. C. R. 


3413.— Guernsey Lily (Nerine sarmenafe). 
—To get this Lily to flourish satisfactorily it 
should have plenty of water when it is in flower 
and all the time the leaves are green. It will 
go to rest at its own time, which is about the 
middle of May. As soon as the leaves are quite 
yellow withhold water from the roots alto¬ 
gether, and place the pot on a shelf in the sun, 
where the bulb can get a good baking. In the 
month of August the flower-spikes should begin 
to rise, when water must be given to the roots 
again. As soon as the flowers fade Bhake away 
all the old soil from the roots, and repot it in a 
fresh compost, which should consist of half leaf- 
soil and half loam.—J. C. C. 

3400.— Repotting 1 Primroses.— If the 

ordinary garden Primroses are meant, the best 
way is to plant them out-of-doors, and if they 
are wanted to flower in pots, dig them up before 
they oome into bloom, and place them in a cold 
frame for a few days close shut up, or, at least, 
with not much ventilation. They will soon 
root into the fresh soil, and may then be freely 
exposed to the air. Primulas tnat require to be 
grown in pots may be potted at any time from 
May to the end of September. None of them 
seem to like too free an exposure to the sun.— 
—J. D. E. 

3256. — Dieffenbachia Bausei.— Dieffen- 
bachias require a good deal of heat to keep 
them in good condition ; and from the state 
the plant described is in, having lost its leaves 
and the top damping off, its recovery is some¬ 
what doubtful. It should have a temperature 
of not less than 60 degs. in the night, with a 
little more by day. Cut away the decayed part 
of the top, and give no more water at the roots 
until the plant snows Bigns of again beginning to 
grow, then keep the soil slightly moist. From the 
condition of the top, the roots are likely to be 
uite stagnant, if not suffering similarly to the 
eshy stem, and whilst in this condition any 
excess of water would rot them. If the plant 
recovers, some of the dormant eyes on the stem 
will break ; when the leaves pushed are an inch 
or two long, cut the stem down to within about 
5 inches of the bottom. As the days get longer, 
increase the temperature a few degrees night 
and day, and when the stool has made a few 
inches of growth turn it out of the pot. Get 
any loose soil that happens to be about the roots 
away, and put the plant in a pot one 
or two sizes larger. Either peat or mode¬ 
rately light loam, with some sand, will 
answer. The top may be made into cuttings 
and struck in the ordinary way. Cut it into 
pieces with two joints to each, insert them 
singly in 3-inch or 4-inch pots, drained an*l 
half-filled with sandy soil, the top all sand. Do 
not put the cuttings too deep in the sand, and 
give no more water than will keep it slightly 
moist, as until roots are formed too much 
moisture would cause the fleshy cuttings to rot. 
They do not require cooping under propa- 
gating-glasses or in a frame, but they should be 
stood in a temperature of 65 degs. or 70 degs. 
If the old plant goes on well it may require a 
larger pot by midsummer. Syringe overhead 
once a-day all through the season of active 
growth and shade from the sun. Dieffenbachias 
are amongst the easiest of all plants to grow, 
but they require, as already said, a brisk stove 
heat.—T. B. 

3348. — Raising 1 plants for borders 
and conservatory. —The hotbed should be 
covered with soil, or, better still, place pans or 
boxes of seeds on the bed (os I presume it can 
be covered with a handlight), which will germi¬ 
nate freely ; they can then be transferred to cold 
frames. Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, Pentste- 
mons, Lobelias, Ageraturns, Mimuluses, Phlox 
Drummondi, Zinnias, &c., may be easily raised 
in this manner.— G. Rush. 

3408.— Treatment of bulbs after flowering- 
Place the bulbs when flowering is over in a cold pit to 
ripen their growth. Such bulbs are very useful for plant 
ing in beds and borders, but are not well adapted for for.- 
iug, although they would flower again in pots, if well and 
carefully matured, ond brought on gently for late flower¬ 
ing.—E. H. 

- All the bulbs named may be used for 

flowering in pots the second year. I can speak 
from experience, having practised that system 
of culture for over 20 years. Cultivators are apt 
to forget one thing, and that is, when the flower¬ 
ing period is over the same carefnl attention is 
stul necessary. Remove the plants when the 
flowers fade to a oolid frame, and supply them 
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with water until the leaves decay naturally. 
They may be removed from this position after 
a week or two to the open air. The change to 
the open air from a warm greenhouse would be 
too sudden at first.—J. D. E. 

3383.—Treatment of Chrysanthemum 
cuttings. — The Chrysanthemum cuttings 
should have been placed in separate pots at 
first. However, they must now be potted singly, 
care being taken not to disturb the roots. Use 
CO’s for the first potting, then pints, and 9-inch 
ones for the final potting. Keep in a cold frame, 
as before advised, and give plenty of ventilation, 
placing them in the open in April or May, as the 
weather permits. In the summer they should 
not be allowed to flag for want of water, other¬ 
wise the foliage will turn brown, and unsightly 
plants will be the result.— O. Rush. 

3345.—Constructing a propagating 
frame. —In reply to “ Cardiff,’ he will readily 
perceive that some of the fumes from the lamp 
must escape through the joints of the door at 
the back of the lower chamber, and another 
part, doubtless, tlnough the circular hole 


boiler”—one set in the brick work at the 
back of the tire—would in this case be probably 
the most suitable form. But a house 36 feet in 
length, which ought to contain at least 100 feet 
of 4-inch pipe to heat it properly, would, I fear, 
be rather too much for an ordinary kitchen fire, 
and cause a good deal of waste and trouble. I 
should recommend the adoption of an indepen¬ 
dent boiler, slightly conical in form, of what is 
known as the “ Star ” pattern (with top feeder), 
in connection with three rows of 4-inch piping 
along the house. —B. C. R. 

3338.—Altering a greenhouse.—if “Amateur" 
will take a soldering-bit, or small i*>ker, or, in fact, ap¬ 
pointed piece of iron, and make it red hot, and then pasa 
ft three or four times over the putty slowly, he will find 
that he can then cut away the old putty almost os if it 
had just been fixed, and remove all the glass without any 
danger of breakage.— Fkrndale the First. 

- Take out the first row of glass as best 

you can by cutting out the putty and drawing 
the brads. After this the remaining rows can 
be easily removed by pulling the bar away from 
the glass with one hand (but take care that none 
of the panes drop out when doing so), and with 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLARKIAS. 

These plants are among the prettiest of 
hardy annuals. They are robust in growth, of 
easy culture, and flower profusely for a long 
time. There are two species from which the 
numerous varieties now in cultivation have been 
obtained. C. elegans (Fig. 2), grows about 2 feet 
high, erect, and much branched, bearing long 
leafy racemes of flowers with undivided petals, 
varying from purple to pale-red or a salmon 
colour. The principal varieties of this species 
have double flowers, and three of them, the white 
kind (Fig. 3), Purple King (deep-purple), and 
Salmon Queen (salmon-pink), are tine kinds. 
All have flowers produced freely on strong 
branching plants, and they are very effective 
border flowers. The other species is C. pul- 
chella (Fig. 1), which may be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from the preceding by the deeply-cut 
petals. It varies in height from about 1 foot in 
the Tom Thumb sorts to 2 feet. It has normally 
magenta flowers, but there is every variation 



Fig. 1.—Clarkia pulchella. 


Fig. 3.—Clarkia eleganr fl.-pl. alba. 


through which the chimney protrudes. All that 
filters through the layer of Cocoa-nut-flbie 
between the two chambers (if, indeed, any 
does) becomes purified, or rendered innocuous 
in the process, for the interior of the frame 
itself—».e., the upper part—always smells as 
sweet as a nut, and I can assure “ Cardiff” that 
I have many times raised such delicate seedlings 
os those of Petunias, Gloxinias, and Begonias 
in an exactly similar apparatus with perfect 
success.—B. C. R. 

3387.—Hyacinths after flowering.— Plant out 
after flowering as recommended. They will not do much 
good the second year; in fact, you can get the bulbs so 
cheap it is not worth while repotting them.—G. Rush. 

3336.—Plants for a small hothouse.— For the 
garden you can sow shortly: Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, 
Zinnias, Lobelias, Ageratums, kc. For the greenhouse: 
Rhodanthes, Primulas, Cinerarias, and herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias.—G. Ri’sh. 

3309.-Dark-coloured Zonal Pelargoniums.— 
The four best dark-crimson kinds are James Douglas, Ida 
Walter, Mrs. Lord, and Caliban.—J. 

- The following four are all good of various shades of 

crimson : Henri Jacoby, W. E Oumbleton, Mr. H. Connell, 
and Rev. W. Atkinson*— Head Gardener. 

3347.—Heating' a greenhouse.—There 
would be no great difficulty in heating a mode¬ 
rate-sized structure from tlje kitchen lira under 
the circumstances named, and j* ‘back- 


the other each square, being released on one 
side of the other, may readily be removed. A 
hot iron will often soften hard putty.—B. C. R. 

3342.—Lamp for propagating frame. 
—“ Brick ” can make use ot any strongly-made 
paraffin lamp for the above purpose. There are 
plenty of strong metal lamps now obtainable 
at a very low price, and a visit to a good iron¬ 
monger or oilman would be sure to result in 
something suitable. The reservoir should be 
largo enough to hold enough oil to last for 
twelve hours at least. The tin tray will do for 
a frame of much larger dimensions than its 
own.—B. C. R. 

- If you consult the advertisement columns of this 

paper, you should have no difficulty in procuring a lamp 
for your frame. If you are making the frame yourself, 
cannot you arrange to put in a brick flue and chimney ?— 
G. Rush. 

3312 and 3341.— Vaporising Tobacco.— In reply to 
“ Olney ” and “H. T.,” the Tobacco-juice bought at a 
chemist's should be strong enough, when diluted with an 
equal amount of water. When the mixture gets thick, like 
thick soup, add some more water. A pint of Tobacoo- 
juioe should be enough for “ H. T.’s" house.—G. S. S. 

3311.— Propagating frame.—I have used the con¬ 
trivance referred to in a large, light window with fair suc¬ 
cess. For striking cuttings it is all right; but delicate 
seedlings are apt to draw towards the light so much that 
it is decidedly better to place it, if possible, either in the 
open or directly under a glass roof of some kind.—B. C. R. 


between deep-purple and pure-white. There 
j are also several double-flowered forms of C. 

I pulchella that are very pretty. There is also 
a very distinct variety called integripetala, from 
which some beautiful varieties have been 
obtained, notably limbata and marginata ; the 
former dark-rose and white, the other pale-ro9e 
and white ; both extremely pretty. Altogether 
there are about a score of varieties mentioned 
in seed lists, most of which are distinct 
from each other and are worthy of a place in 
any garden. 

Culture. —All the varieties are suitable for 
borders, the dwarfer kinds by their habit of 
growth being well adapted for sunny spots in 
the rock garden, or on the ridge of sloping banks. 
Their growth is much affected by the nature of 
the soil they are grown in. Like all other hardy 
annuals, they may be sown in autumn or spring. 
By sowing in the beginning of September the 
seedlings gain strength before the winter, and 
flower well in early spring. The first spring 
sowing should take place in the middle of March, 
when the plants would flower in July. Other 
sowings may be made until about the middle of 
June for flowering in September and October. 
The best soil is ordinary garden mould, not toe 
rich or too dry. 0 ri g i r a I from 
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Covering buildings.— Prepare the site 
well before planting creepers. Most of the plants 
may be obtained in pots, though it is a mistake 
to buy large plants of any kinds in pots, as the 
roots coil round in a corkscrew form, and never 
afterwards grow into a natural condition. The 
following are useful plants for covering lofty 
buildings: Stauntoiiia latifolia, Wistaria sinensis, 
Clematis montana, C. Flammula, Virginian 
Creepers, Honeysuckles, Passion-flowers. In 
mild districts Magnolia grandi flora will grow' 
to a considerable height. Where it succeeds it 
forms a rich cover for a wall. For a wall of 
12 feet to 15 feet in height Clematis of the 
Jackmani and lanuginosa type are very suit¬ 
able. One of the best evergreen creepers, if not 
tho best, for a wall is Escallonia macrantha. 
Garr^a elliptica is very distinct in character.— 

3402.— Tennis lawn on sandy soil.— A mixture of 
old farmyard-manure and clay would form the best dress¬ 
ing for a tennis lawn on sandy soil. Place it on now', and 
brush or rake the land well during 1 the month of March.— 
E. H. 

3317. — Carnations for the open 
border. —There are six classes of bizarres and 
flakes, and a dozen varieties would comprise two 
from each class. Scarlet bizarres : George 
(Dodwell), Fred (l)odwell). Crimson bizarres : 
Harrison YVeir (Dodwell), Mrs. McLaren (Fitch). 
Pink and purple bizarres : Sarah Payne (Ward), 
William Skirving (Gorton). Purple flakes : 
James Douglas (Simonite), Squire Whitbourn 
(Dodwell). Scarlet flakes : Matador (Aber¬ 
crombie), Sportsman (Hedderley). Rose flakes : 
Jessica (Turner), Sybil (Holmes).—J. D. E. 

3316.—Destroying earwigs.—I know of 
no better way of destroying earwigs than by 
trapping them in pieces of the hollow stems of 
plants, or in crumpled up pieces of paper, put in 
small garden pots. These traps should be placed 
among the plants which they frequent, and 
should be examined every morning. The hollow 
stems are the simplest to use, as the insects can 
be so easily blown or shaken out of them into a 
pan or vessel of Tobacco juice. The stems of 
Sunflowers have been particularly recommended 
for this purpose.—G. S. S. 

3332.— Using tan in a garden.— This 
depends altogether upon the age of the tan. It 
may be pounded very fine by the traffic that has 
passed over it, but unless it is at least twelve 
months old do not use it on the ground, and even 
then only for coarse-growing vegetables. Tan 
should be laid by for two years, when it forms 
an admirable fertiliser for either vegetables or 
flowers, and may then be used freely with the 
most beneficial results, but in anything like a 
fresh state it is, undoubtedly, poisonous to 
vegetation. Always, however, use a little lime 
in some form with it, to correct any tendency to 
sourness.—B. C. R. 

3409.—Creepers for north and east walls.— 
The Irish Ivy is the fastest grower. The Virginian Creeper 
also grow* rapidly, and succeeds very well on a north 
aspect.—E. II. 

3328. —Artificial manure in the flower 
garden. —It all depends on circumstances 
whether artificial manure or that from the stable 
is best. As a rule, stable manure is best, 
especially in heavy soils, as by digging it into 
the ground it acta mechanically as well as a 
stimulant by keeping the soil open and porous 
when it is dug in. Artificial manures are 
usually applied as an addition to farm-yard 
manure. They are of various degrees 1 of 
strength, but half-a-ton of the best artificial 
manure would contain as much nutriment as 
5 tons of stable manure. Perhaps the beet 
way to apply artificial manure is to scatter it on 
the surface and hoe it in.—J. D. E. 

3417.—Bad garden soil.—The only way to perma¬ 
nently improve the soil in flower-beds is to take the worst 
of it out and bring back something better in its place. 
This is what I did 10 years ago, and I have never regretted 
it.—E. H. 

3259.—Management of a tennis lawn. 
—“ Amateur ” should first pull up as many 
of the Buttercup-roots as possible. It is use¬ 
less to sow Grass seeds until there is a space 
provided for the young plants to grow in. 
Some fine garden soil may then be laid in the 
holes formed by extracting the roots, and 
during the latter part of March some lawn 
seeds, to be obtained of any good seedsman, may 
be sown broadcast. A dressing of soot, applied 
at any time during the spring, will assist the 
lawn ; but under tW circumstances J should not 

ogle 


2344.— Management of Petunias.— The sole reason 
why the plants failed to flower was that they were planted 
too late. They were evidently growir in rich soil, and in 
that case they would be rather later in flowering than if 
they hod been grown in poorer soil. The plants should be 
planted out the last week in May or very early in June, 
and then they will be sure to flower well in a fairly open 
situation.—J. D. E. 

3308.— Moving a Pampas Grass. — Move the 
Pampas Grass the first week in May. Cut it in well with 
the shears, and remove all the old dead stuff from the 
bottom. The new growth will soon start away and cover 
the old amputated leaves. Plant it in good soil, and work in 
some good manure.—E. II. 

3398.— Using peat-Moss manure.— This is an 
excellent manure for all sorts of garden crops. I use at 
least fifty large cart-loads of it in a year for fruit-trees, 
vegetables, and flow’ers of all kinds—Roses, Carnations, 
Dahlias, <fcc.—J. D. E. 

3343.— Influence of lime on soils.— The cheapest 
lime you can obtain in your district will be the best to 
use. There is no rough and ready method of determining 
the percentage of lime in soils other than the usual 
analytical methods. According to Lloyd, there should 
not be less than two per cent, of lime in fertile soils.— 
Riciid. Majtn. 

3360.— Weeds and gravel walks.— A solution of 
sulphuric acid in water is a most effectual application for 
destroying w'eeds on walks. Add 1 lb. of the oil of vitriol 
(cost Id.) to about 4 gallons of water, and pour over the 
w’eeds. Keep it about a foot back from any living borders.— 
Riciid. Maxn. 

- I use one tablespoonful of carbolic acid to a gallon 

of water, and pour the mixture over the weeds. I repeat 
the dose about every three months, or oftener w’hen the 
weeds are very troublesome. I have turned all the gravel 
up rough on my walks now, so that the frost w'hen it 
comes can kill the weeds, and it would be advisable for 
you to do the same.—W. J. A., Rochester, Kent. 

3429.— Destroying fleld-mice.— Under similar cir¬ 
cumstances I have killed the mice by filling the holes full 
of water, which drives them out, when they can easily be 
knocked over with a broom.—E. H. 

3307.— Rolling lawn Grass.— Certainly it is a good 
plan to roll lawn Gross in the winter time with a heavy 
roller. In mild w eather it does lawns good if they are 
rolled once o-w'eek.— Practical. 

3406.— Treatment of a clay soli.— The best way of 
opening up a clay soil is to burn some of it, if it can be 
done, and use the ashes to open up the remainder. The 
next best thing is to dig in all the ashes and other light 
matters obtainable. Stable-manure is always useful.— 
E. H. 

- Stable manure is best for a clay soil. The sweep¬ 
ings from streets, or scrapings from roads, are excellent. 
Wood ashes would be better than coal ashes ; but the 
latter would alBO be useful—J. D. E. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

3349. — Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Carnation in a window.— Keep the rooted 
layers for the present in a cool room. If on 
fine days you can open the window so much the 
better. About the last week in March they 
will need shifting into pots about 5 inches 
across, potting them in sandy loam, with a little 
leaf soil, but no dung. Pot them firmly and 
put a neat stick about 18 inches high to each 
one, firmly, but not too tightly, tying the base 
of the stem to it. The treatment during the 
spring consists in giving good attention to 
watering, tying up the shoots loosely that 
spring From the main stem, and exposing the 
plant as much as possible to the influence of air 
and sun. If you have a sheltered corner in the 
garden you may stand the plants there after the 
end of April, but it must be where no cold 
winds come. They may remain there until the 
buds commence to open and then they must go 
under shelter, as heavy rains spoil the blooms. 
If this cannot be done keep them in a cool 
room, putting them outside for two or three 
days whenever the weather is favourable. As 
soon as the flow'ers fade turn the plants outside 
and layer them in a woek or two afterwards.— 
J. C. B. 

3423.—Table-shaped Houseleek (Scm 

pervivum tabulaeforme).—You appear to do very 
well with your plants. The dropping of the 
back leaves yon cannot prevent; it is the result 
of the age of the leaves. If you observe, those 
that drbp are replaced by others from the 
centre of the plant. Your plant has got to that 
age now that you may expect it to flower this 
year, which is an interesting event with this 
plant, as the flower-spike gradually rises from 
the centre, and ultimately forms itself into a 
perfect pyramid upon a well-grown speci¬ 
men. But I am sorry to tell you r ,hat the 
plants invaribly die after they have flowered. 
-J. C. C. 

3340.— Hyacinth spikes turning brown.— This 
is caused either by a lodgment of water on the spike or 
bruising in an early stage. There is no cure, except to 
cut out the decayed portions, and water carefully, so that 
no water falls on the plant.—J. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


3323.—Cabbages affected with grub. 
—This is caused by a small white maggot work¬ 
ing under ground. A large market-grower told 
me not long ago that there was no cure, and if 
anyone could find an effectual remedy for it his 
fortune would be made. It is always most 
troublesome in light dry soils. A good dressing 
of gas-lime, applied about six weeks before 
setting out the plants, may kill them. But I 
have tried this, and have not found it to be an 
infallible remedy. In our neighbourhood 
hundreds of acres of Cabbages are grown, and 
the farmers use gas-lime to mitigate the nuisance 
at least. —J. D. E. 

- “ Argyllshire’s ” Cabbages are probably 

suffering from the fungus which causes club 
root or finger and toe in Cabbages and Turnips. 
Grubs are often found among roots affected 
with this complaint. The best thing to do is 
not to plant Cabbages, Turnips, or plants of 
that nature for the next eighteen montns on the 
infested land, and during that time to give a 
good dressing of gas-lime. This fungus only 
attacks auriferous plants.—G. S. S. 

3431. — Mushroom growing.—I cannot 
just now refer to the question to which I re¬ 
plied last week, but I was under the impression 
the correspondent seeking advice was speaking 
of the atmospheric temperature, and I said, in 
reference thereto, that 70 degs. was much too 
high, and this I again repeat; but if the ques¬ 
tion referred only to the heat of the bed I 
must have misunderstood it, as I have spawned 
beds with a temperature much higher than 
70 degs., and if “Victis ” can keep the atroos- 
heric temperature of his house below 60 degs., 
e need not remove his Mushroom-bed to any 
other building.—E. H. 

..- “ Victis ” has evidently misread Mr. 

H.’s infonnation, who stated that a house kept 
at 70 degs. was too hot, meaning the general 
atmosphere, not the internal heat of the bed. 
for which 70 degs. to 80 degs. is a nice heat. 1 
think, if “Victis” refers to Gardkninu, he 
will find that the bed was placed under the 
pipes; consequently, the heat must be con 
siderably above 70 degs. The atmosphere for a 
Mushroom-house should not exceed 60 degs. at 
most; between 45 degs. and 50 degs. is the best 
temperature.—G. Fox Allin. 

3411.—Mushroom-bed linings.—The linings for 
the Mushroom-bed may be made of fresh manure from 
the stable, care being taken that it does not heat tuo 
violently to injure the production of the bed.—E. H. 

3419.—Vegetables for a sunless position.— 
First thoroughly manure and work the land, and then 
plant it with Cabbages, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, or any kina of green crop. Sueh positions are 
useful in summer for salads and greens.—E. H. 

3403. —Rhubarb and Jerusalem Artichokes.— 
Rhubarb and Jerusalem Artichokes will grow as well a» 
most things on land which never gets any sun, if it is well 
cultivated and not overhung with trees.—E. H. 


3357. —Setting* a small saddle boiler. — 
I have never seen a saddle boiler so small as the 
one described, and fear the querist will have some 
trouble with it, for tho simple reason that the 
body of fire will not be sufficient to keep in for 
more than a very few hours. The only chance 
would be to use anthracite coal, and regulate 
the draught very nicely. Make the furnace as 
nearly as possible the width of the boiler, and 
set it up above the fire bars, on one or two courses 
of bricks, to allow of a decent depth of fire be¬ 
neath it. I should not attempt to build any 
flues ; merely bring the fire back again over the 
whole of the top of the boiler by means of a 
shallow-arched chamber, and cleaning out from 
both sides (by means of two small side flues 
away from the boiler), and low down, so as to 
utilise all the heat possible. Such a boiler 
ought to heat from 100 feet to 120 feet of 
4-inch piping well—more than enough for so 
small n house—and, as near as I can reckon, 
about 300 bricks would be required to set it, 
but one cannot tell exactly until the job comes 
to be done. I think it would have been far 
better in many ways to have got a small 
vertical independent (conical) boiler of the 
“ Star ” pattern, with a water chamber all 
round the fire; they work so steadily. I 
should never think of using so small a saddle 
boiler myself.—B. C. K. 
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A PRETTY SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

Gardening on a large scale is costly in the 
labour which it requires, even if land were 
cheap, which it certainly is not. We may, 
however, have ample “health and sweetness” 
in a comparatively tiny spot, provided our 
garden be not surrounded by high brick walls in 
the old, and what is sometimes the modern, 
manner. If rightly placed, a garden, to be full 
of delight, need De no more than a broad and ample 
piece of well-kept lawn (as shown in the annexed 
illustration) with flower borders and fragrant 
hedges. All that is wanted is a soft and plea¬ 
sant carpet for the feet, little pieces of bright 
colour for the eye, pleasant prospects, and the 
perfume of Honeysuckle, Thyme, and the like. 
There must also be a sheltered gravel walk for 
the winter days and nights. But it is a vile 
blunder to cut up a garden with gravel 
walks which are pleasant in no sense. 
And the worst of it is, that in not one garden 
out of a hundred are those walks broad enough 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hardy shrubs. — More Rhododendrons, 
Andromedas, Azalea mollis, Ghent Azaleas, 
Deutzias, and double Chinese Plums should be 
put in a warm house or pit. Respecting the 
Rhododendrons, it is necessary to still select the 
varieties for forcing that have a natural disposi¬ 
tion to bloom early ; for though the flowers 
move more readily now than they would when 
started early last month, the late-blooming sorts 
are yet slow in pushing. An intermediate tem¬ 
perature, with plenty of light whilst the flowers 
are swelling, iB the best means for securing 
bloom that will last. Syringe once a-day, but 
not oftener : too much water over-head causes 
the flowers to come soft and thin in texture.— 
T. B. 

Staking newly - planted trees. — A 

great ileal of injury is done to newly-planted 
trees and shrubs for lack of timely attention in 
the matter of securing them from wind-waving, 


level, for if firmly nailed up and the soil 
settles, it breaks whatever fibres they may have 
formed. If planted in the autumn they should 
only have the tips of the shoots loosely fastened 
to the wall, and not be permanently nailed up 
till the spring.—J. G., Hant*. 

3344. —Covering 1 hollow tree-trunks. 
—Common Ivy would do well for the purpose, 
as it never gets out of condition. I have a 
couple of old tree-stems that some years ago I 
partly sunk in the ground, one on each side of the 
doorway of the dwelling-house. On these I stand 
in summer large Pelargoniums, which in winter 
are replaced by Yucca recurva, whicli have an 
: excellent effect. The Ivy is allowed to go up 
os far as the rim of the pots, thus protecting 
j them and keeping them from being blown over 
by wind. All through the year these tree 
stumps form a pleasant feature. The variegated 
Ivies may also Be used, but they are slow of 
growth, and in a sunny position are apt to 
become bare at the base. The large clouded 
kind forms, however, an exception, and would 



Pictures from Uur Headers’ Gardens: A Huburlxui Garden in The Avenue, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
Emptied (or Gahdknino Ii.m ktratkd from a photograph sent by the owner. 
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comfort. People unaccountably prefer a couple 
of narrow strips to one broad way. And it is 
hardly less a blunder to take up space with 
craftily devised flower-beds, or many cunning 
combinations of form and colour. For the main 
point in a garden, if it is to be for refreshment 
of the spirit of man, is simplicity. The simpler 
it is the fewer chances are there of its getting 
out of order, and so disturbing the eye and 
mind of its possessor. 

Any of our readers who take an interest in a 
garden design would do well to look at the 

I iicture carefully, for it teaches more about true 
andscape gardening than all the plans of 
Loudon or Kemp. Ft shows : 1, That a small 
garden may be a pretty landscape without a 
“ false line.” 2, How to arrange a garden with 
shrubs and low trees, so that it will at all times 
of the year be interesting, or at least furnished 
prettily. 3, That the usual and formal pattern 
oeds are not necessary in the foreground of the 
garden-picture. The flower-beds sholhl be 
Formed to the side in a <roe ^i£ejt lit i > J ^ 


as it is impossible for the roots to get fresh hold 
of the soil while the top is straining them in all 
directions, and for this reason—one of the first 
things after planting should l>e to safely secure 
them against wind-waving ; of course the posi¬ 
tion exerts a good deal of influence, but it is 
best to lx» on the safe side and secure them 
firmly, as when strong gales of wind, accom¬ 
panied by rain, occur before the trees have had 
time to get well settled down in their new 
quarters, the rain runs down the stem and 
renders the soil very soft, and the tree gets 
rocked al>out so that the roots get strained and 
broken. Great care should be token to prevent 
the chafing of the bark of the tree by nibbing 
against the stoke or being cut by the tie. I put a 
little soft boss matting round the stem, and then 
tie securely with tor-string, which not only lasts 
longer when exposed to the rain than other 
kind of string, out it is not liable to slip or get 
out of place. Wall-trees do not suffer in pro¬ 
portion to open, exposed ones, and it is not 
safe to nail tnem to the wall permanently until 
they have become well settled into their proper 


make a good contrast to the green forms. This 
should be attended to for a year or so with 
watering, in order to give it a good start, as 
otherwise it is apt to get into a stunted condi¬ 
tion. Another good plant is the golden- 
variegated Honeysuckle, which retains its 
foliage throughout the winter. This would have 
to be nailed in to the trunk for a year or two, 
and would then fonn a thick mat of branches, 
requiring no further care than clipping in now 
and then.—J. C. B. 

38»6.— Pruning* a Quick Thorn hedge.— Prune 
the quick Thorn hedge now. If thin at the bottom it will 
make the best fence in the future, if cut to within 0 inches 
of the ground.—E. H. 

- This should be done at once, or, in fact, at any time 

during the winter when other work cannot be done, or is 
at least, not pressing. If the hedge has iieeome bare at the 
base, it may be cut down close to the ground: but it is 
not necessary to do tliis with m well-furnished hedge. 1 he 
only object in cutting a hedge close down would be to 
furnish it well from the hose upwards.—J. D. E. 

Lilacs. —Amongst the different hardy shrubs 
that will answer Tor . forcing, Lilacs are now 
especial favourites. They will bear more heat 
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than any other shrubs, without its having any 
bad effect on the flowers. Where there is no 
means of keeping the plants in total darkness 
whilst they are coming on, in the way that is 
practised to get the flowers of the darker sorts 
to come white, they can be located with the 
other shrubs named, or, if at command, they 
may have more heat.—T. B. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK, 

Extracts from a garden diary, from Feb. 
to Feb. 2 5th. 

Prepared land tor Onions by top-dressing and forking it 
over. The usual manuring was jnven some time ago ; but 
I like to manure the surface and give the last fork over 
towards the end of February, and sow os early in Maroh 
os the weather and the soil ]>ermits ; but 1 am not uneasy 
whether it is the first, second, or third week in March. 
Planted Jerusalem Artichokes. Sowed Basil and Sweet 
Marjoram to obtain an early supply. Potted more Mint 
and Tarragon for forcing. Planted Long-pod Beans for 
succession in the open quarter. Sowed successional Peas, 
including a couple of row's of Huntingdoniah, which is a 
very good selection of the Champion of England type. 
Planted more early Potatoes. Everybody lias. their 
favourite sorts; 1 find Myatt’s Prolific and Carter’s 
Earliest of All excellent croppers. Planted French Beans 
In pots for succession; five Beans in an S-inah pot are 
handy where Beans must he grown on shelves in fruit- 
houses as a sort of eaten crop. After this season the best 
way to force French Beans is to plant them on beds of 
fermenting materials in rether shallow pits, where the 
plants can be near the glass without absolutely touching 
it. Plants in bearing are receiving liquid-manure fre¬ 
quently, and all Beans are gathered as soon as large 
enough for use. If not required to be sent into the 
kitchen for a day or two, they will keep fresh if tied up in 
half-hundred bundles, and the stalk ends placed in a pan 
containing a little water. Trained Cucumbers in the house, 
stopping the main leaders as they reach the top of the 
trellis. In these high pressure times many things have to 
be grown in the Cucumber-house besides the Cucumbers, 
os the temperature is so suitable for all plants that require 
to be pushed on. To keep free from insects I am fumigat¬ 
ing with Tobacco in a mild form once in 10 days or so; 1 
am persuaded there is an economy in it. Planted Shallots 
and Garlic. Sowed a few seeds of the Lyon Leek for 
transplanting. Transplanted Giant Zittau Onion. Sowed 
a long row of Parsley. Spawned a successional Mush- 
room-bed; the temperature is about degs., but it is 
falling, and is not likely to rise again. Brought forward 
for forcing further batches of Rhubarb and Seakale roots; 
1 often wish my Mushroom-house was larger, as so much 
can be done in it; this is not an uncommon wish, I find, 
in comparing notes with friends. Sowed round Spinach. 
Stirred the soil lietween the towh of winter Spinach, which 
have during the winter produced many dishes of an exceed¬ 
ingly wholesome vegetable. Sowed Lettuces at the foot 
of a south wall to raise plants for transplanting. I have 
plants coming on in frames ; but 1 always fiqd it is never 
wise to trust altogether to one string. Shifted Tomatoes 
from thumbs to large 60’s; this is the earliest batch of 
plants for the open air, and I want them as early and, at 
the same time, as strong os possible, and I have given 
them a light position on a shelf in a Peach-house for the 

K resent. Transplanted Cornflowers sown in autumn to 
erbaceous border ; they are very useful for cutting; the 
plants raised in autumn attain the fullest development. 
Very often the seeds scatter and grow in autumn and 
stand the winter. Propagated tender bedding plants ; 
every little bit of young shoot of Pelargonium, Verbena, 
Heliotrope, Petunia, Ac., will root. I always root my 
spring-struck Geraniums in a forcing-house on a shelf over 
the hot-water pipes, except the tender tricolors, which 
do better on the hack shelf near the glass. In a close pit 
Pelargoniums damp off. Bowed seeds in a hotbed of 
Castor-oil-plants, various Solanums, Wigandias, and other 
foliage plants ; this class of plant requires to be sown early 
it they are to make any show before the season is half 
over. Thinned early Grapes, and watered inside borders 
of the early vinery. Sprinkled the house generally with 
water containing a little guano in solution. Kepotted 
Orchids, including Dendrobium nobile, Phajus, Ac. 
Potted Carnations into blooming-pots. Pruned Boses on 
south border to obtain a few early blossoms. Planted cut¬ 
tings of bush fruits. 


Greenhouse. 

Bouvardias. —Cuttings of these plants, if not 
already struck, may yet be put in. No time 
must be lost in getting them rooted if the plants 
are expected to attain size enough before the end 
of summer to enable them to produce the Ve- 
quisite number of flowers next winter. The 
cuttings should be placed 1 inch or 2 inches 
apart in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, filled with sand, 
and kept moist, enclosed under propagating 
glasses in a brisk heat, or in a striking frame. 
Cuttings that are already rooted and potted, and 
that have begun to grow, should have their tops 
pinched out to induce them to break out near 
the bottom. Old plants that were cut in some 
time since, and have now made 1 inch or 2 inches 
of young growth, should have half the old soil 
shook away, giving them pots 1 inch or 2 inches 
larger, and good soil, consisting of fresh loam 
with a little leaf-mould, some rotten manure, 
and sand added. They ought to be in a growing 
temperature until the weather gets sufficiently 
warm to keep them moving freely without 
artificial heat. 

Freesias. —A portion of the bulbs that were 
potted some time a^o ai^d havehp jj^to grow' 


may be put in heat So as to hasten on their 
flow ering. Give them plenty of water. These 
plants require much more moisture than is gene¬ 
rally supposed to be necessary. Whilst in active 

f rowth they can scarcely be overdone with it. 

'hose that are allowed to come on. with cool 
greenhouse warmth will follow the portion that 
arc forced, and thus prolong the supply ; these 
also must have water without stint. 

Tuberoses. —Some bulbs of these favourite 
sweet-scented flowers should now be potted. 
The blooming of these plants depends much 
more upon the strength that is stored up in the 
bulbs and on the general treatment they receive 
than on giving them much root-room. Pots 
that will hold the bulbs with a moderate 
amount of soil are preferable to those that are 
larger. Two or three bulbs will do in a pot as 
well as potting them separately. Fresh loam, 
with a little leaf-mould and some sand, is the 
best material for Tuberoses. Drain the pots and 
do not put the bulbs too deep in the soil. The 
tops should be visible above the surface. See 
that the soil is not too wet, as these plants W’ill 
not bear the presence of much moisture until 
they have made some roots. On that account it 
is better not to give water till these are formed. 
The best way to avoid the necessity for water¬ 
ing is to stand the pots on a slightly damp 
bottom, such as an inside border where climbers 
are planted out, the inside border of a vinery, 
or any medium that is a little damp. So placed 
enough moisture will be absorbed by the pots 
to keep the soil in right condition until 
young root-fibres are pushed, after which water 
may be applied. Give it sparingly at first, but as 
soon as the top-growth begins to move freely it 
may be applied in larger quantities. When the 
plants have reached this stage they may be £ut 
in heat. They will bear a moderately high 
temperature, but with this their tops should be 
kept well up to the glass. 

Acacias.— Plants of A. armata and other 
sorts that were forced early, and have now done 
blooming, should be cut in before they begin to 
make growth. The extent to which the 
branches require to be reduced depends upon 
the strength and vigour of the plants. The 
more free condition they are in, the closer they 
may be cut back. It is only the strongest shoots 
that should be shortened, as if the weaker ones 
are reduced it w'ill give the specimens a formal 
appearance, which should be avoided. 

Genistas. —As the earliest-bloomed plants go 
out of flower the shoots should be well cut in. 
With these plants it is necessary to shorten last 
year’s growth somewhat moye uniformly than 
in the case of the Acacias ; otherwise, they get 
into a straggling, loose condition that not only 
interferes with their appearance, but causes 
them to occupy more room than they should for 
the amount of bloom they produce. Young 
stock, struck from cuttings last spring, and 
intended to bloom next winter, should now have 
their shoots stopped. This is requisite to 
induce them to make a sufficiently even growth. 

Camellias.— Where there happens to be 
inferior varieties of Camellias they should be 
re-grafted. There are few plants with which I 
am acquainted that succeed so well when so 
treated, as the scions take freely, and grow 
away with a vigour that enables them to 
form handsome heads in comparatively little 
time. When the plants are large and strong, 
and well furnished with healthy roots, they 
make dense bushy specimens in less than half 
the time that ordinary young stock will. The 
present is the best season for carrying out the 
work, as if it is put off until later the rising sap 
flows so freely as to prevent the grafts uniting 
with the stock. The way to proceed is to cut 
the plants down to within about 8 inches or 
10 inches of the bottom. Ordinary cleft grafting 
is the best *, four scions may be put into strong 
stools, whilst two will be enough for smaller 
ones. After the scions are fixed so that the 
bark is in contact with that of the stock, tie 
round firmly with a piece of matting, and cover 
with ordinary grafting clay in the same way 
that an Apple or a Pear-tree is treated. If the 
plants can have a genial heat it will accelerate 
the union, and admit of the young growth 
making more progress than if kept cool. Before 
heading down allow the soil to get a little drier 
than ordinary, keeping it in this state until the 
union is effected, and the grafts have begun to 
grow. Any shoots that tne stock may make 
must be removed as they appear. Camellias that 


flowered early, and are now out of bloom, 
should be well cleaned before they continence 
growth ; if affected with scale an effort should 
be made to get rid of the insects now, when it 
can be done much more effectually than later on, 
when the young foliage is soft and liable to injury 
through the cleaning process. Where these 
troublesome insects exist, more especially the 
white species, they are best removed by going 
carefully over the branches with a tooth brush, 
using a sponge and soapy water for the leavgfe. 
In the case of plants that require larger pots it 
it is better to defer shifting them until the young 
growth is nearly completed. If Camellia* are 
potted shortly before growth begins, in the way 
that answers for most things, the check they 
receive is such as to interfere with the growth 
that is about to commence ; this follows from 
the extremely brittle nature of the young roots 
which the plants make previous to top growth 
l>eginning to move, and which are so easily 
broken that even with the greatest care the old 
drainage material cannot be got away, and the 
plants placed in the new soil without many 
being destroyed ; whereas, when the potting is 
deferred, as already said, until the growth is 
about completion, the roots are then in a condi¬ 
tion that renders them less susceptible of injnry. 

Thomas Baines. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Bedding plants from seeds. —Any garden 
might be made very pretty without the trouble 
ana expense of wintering a single plant. All 
the requirements necessary would be a hotbed 
to begin now, and another about the middle of 
March. At the present time, such things as Ver¬ 
benas, Petunias, Zonal and other Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes, Ageratums, Pentstemons, single 
Dahlias, Lobelias, and Golden Feather for 
edgings should be sown in pans and plunged in 
the hotbed, the soil kept moist till the seeds 
germinate. If no other plants were in the bed, 
the frame might as well be matted np till some 
movement took place anfong the seeds, then light 
would be necessary. When large enough to 
handle, prick off into shallow boxes, or any¬ 
thing available. The Pelargoniums and Fuchsias 
should be potted singly and plunged in the 
second hotbed, which should be so tamed as to 
be ready to receive them. Other frames would 
be required to harden the plants off. 

Stocks, Asters, and Zinnias need not be 
sown till towards the end of March. The first 
batch of seedlings would, if all went well, be 
out of the frame before the later things were 
sown. 

Foliage plants, for giving a sub-tropical 
character to the garden, should l>e sown 
shortly, in order to get them strong before 
planting out. Among the most easily raised 
and the most useful are the Castor-oils, the 
dark-leaved form, named Gibsoni, being specially 
effective. Cannas, or Indian Shot, are easily 
raised from seeds to a useful size the same 
season in a warm frame or pit to push on growth. 
Soak the seeds in warm water 24 hours before 
sowing. 

The Fish-bone Thistle (Chamiepeucc cassa- 
bonas) is pretty for a small bed, planted thinly 
over a low carpet of some creeping plant. The 
Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus) and Acacia 
lophantlia make graceful, spreading foliage 
plants ; seeds sown now' will be useful this 
season. 

Fekdinakda eminkns has immense foliage. 
Solanum marginatum and S. robustum are 
moderate in growth and very omamenta 1 . 
The Variegated Maize and the Virginian 
Tobacco forms rather a long list, all of which 
may be raised from seeds sown now, except the 
Tobacco and Maize, which had better remain in 
the packets till the end of March. 

Delphiniums are among the most showy and 
effective of hardy border plants which are not 
nearly so common as they ought to be. They 
w'ill move very well from this time onwanu 
to the end of March, in suitable weather. The 
follow'ing are good varieties—Single-flowered 
kinds : Admiration, Amabilis, Attraction, 
Cantab, bicolor, grandiflorum, Madame Chate, 
magnificum, pulchrum. Double varieties : Ex* 

S uisite, General Graham, Leon Dubois, Hamlet, 
ules Bourgeois©, Prince of Wales, ranunculi- 
florum, Victory, and Imperialia. Seeds of 
Delphiniums may be purchased and sown new. 
They will not bloeaoin this year, but a lot of 
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useful plants may be raised for planting in the 
border for flowering next year. 

Extending the rockery. —One of the great 
delights of the rockery to an untrammelled 
mind is its want of uniformity, and the ease 
with which it can be extended. Usually, in 
making alterations in gardens, we have to count 
the cost—not only the present cost, but also 
what it may involve us in the future; but in 
extending the rockery all we have to do is to 
add a piece on to one of its many angles or 
comers, and fit the soil in the pockets for the 
plants we intend planting, and the job is done 
without offence to anyone’s tastes or prejudices. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery.—Thinning early Grapes. —The 
skins of the young berries are very tender, and 
the slightest injury will be a permanent dis¬ 
figurement ; therefore, great care should be 
used. A careless use of the scissors may distort 
the berries, or a rough touch from a hot hand 
bring on rust. Many persons wear a soft 
glove on the left hand when thinning early 
Grapes to prevent accidental contact doing 
injury. It is difficult to say what should be a 
crop of Grapes, but at least two-thirds of the 
berries may be cut out when the Grapes have set 
well. Always leave those berries that have 
taken the lead, and cut out the small ones, even 
though the former may not at the moment seem 
in the best position for creating a symmetrical 
bunch; the berries will accommodate them¬ 
selves, and fall into the right position when 
they begin to swell; but if they do not it is 
better to have the bunch made up of perfectly 
swelled berries than to have some small and 
seedless. 

Rust on (trapes is a great disfigurement. 
There are causes for it besides contact with 
a hot hand, to some of which I have already 
alluded. A cold current of air rushing through 
the house for half an hour will produce it; 
therefore, on days when the wind is keen, even 
if the sun is bright and hot, be careful of giving 
front air. VY T hen the morning is bright and 
clear, keep down the fire ; let it go out even, 
rather than have the pipes very hot when the 
sky is cloudless and the sun hot. 

Orchard-house.—Watering treks in pots. | 
—Keep the roots moist, but do not over-water. 
Recently potted trees will not require so much i 
water as those which have not been potted. It 
is sometimes difficult for an inexperienced per¬ 
son, when trees have been recently top-dressed, 
to tell when a plant is dry, as the fresh soil 
on the top of the pot, not having any roots to 
draw upon its store of moisture, may be quite 
moist, whilst the roots below may be quite too 
dry. Tap the side of the pots with the 
knuckles, and if the sound is at all hollow give 
a good watering. 

Trees in blossom. —When the blossoms are 
strong and healthy, there is not much fear 
about them settiug in sufficient numbers to pro¬ 
duce a good crop, but any doubtful one may use 
artificial means to facilitate the dispersion of 
the pollen. A tap on the stems of the tree with 
the hand in the middle of the day will be 
useful. In the midst of very bright weather, I 
have seen the syringe used with success in the 
middle of the day. 

Melons in pots. —If the right temperature 
can be secured Melons will grow as well in pots 
as if planted out in a bed of soil. I have had 
them do well, the pots standing over the pipes 
in front of a low forcing-house. The pots were 
not in contact with the pipes, and much care is 
necessary to guard against the approach of red, 
spider, which in such positions is to be dreaded. 
This danger can be obviated by placing large 
earthenware pans on the pipes, and keep them 
filled with water charged with guano. Red 
spider dislikes an atmosphere flavoured with 
ammonia. 

Stopping youno shoots of Figs.— The young 
wood of forced Figs should be kept thin, and as 
soon as four or five leaves have been made pinch 
out the leading bud, or instead of pinching it 

S uite out, squeeze it between the finger and 
iiumb, so as to destroy the tissues and stop 
growth without a severance. 

Planting Apples.— Thoae who are in doubt 
about what kinds of Apples to plant will not do 
wrong in planting a dozen or two Wellingtons 
and New Hawthorndens. We are all of us 
bothered with too mamvTiorts, but a lilt has 
gone forth that the number is toV r< liuoekL and 


when people discover that money is to be made 
by it, the thing will soon be done. As a nation 
we want a good deal of rousing. 

Pears on espaliers.— A fruit garden filled 
with espaliers of a few kinds of Pears should be 
a good investment. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The clubbing of Cabbages.— Change of soil 
and a good dressing of soot and lime to cleanse 
the land are the best remedies. Trenching up 
fresh soil from below, and burying the upper 
stratum, which contains the larva of the insects, 
has a beneficial effect, combined with good cul¬ 
tivation and a freely-stirred surface. Dipping 
the roots of the plants in a puddle of soot, lime, 
and liquid-manure, just previous to planting, is 
a very useful preventive ; do this when drawing 
the young plants for transplanting. If there are 
any warty excrescences on the bottom of the 
stems, pinch them off and destroy the maggot 
contained therein. 

Cucumbers —This is a good time to make a 
beginning in a frame and hotbed. A bed 4^ feet 
high at back and 3£ feet at front will be warm 
enough if well put together. The watch-stick 
is the gardener’s thermometer, which is thrust 
into the centre of the bed, and in the course of 
three or four days it is drawn and tested in the 
hand. This is done again and again at intervals 
of a day or two till the temperature of the bed 
has become steady and not likely to burn the 
roots of anything planted therein. When the 
upper part of the stick is about the temperature 
of one’s own blood the soil should be put in, 
and when the soil is warm through set out the 
plants, burying the bottom part of the leg, as 
roots will form there, and it is best to have 
the growth close home. 

Bitterness in Cucumbers. —Dryness of the 
root will cause this, and so will a low tempera¬ 
ture combined with a sluggish bottom-heat and 
slow growth. Cucumbers to be of superior 
quality must be quickly grown. 

Tomatoes. —Plants which have stood through 
the winter should give way to young plants 
now, for pretty well all their useful work is 
done. Though Tomatoes do best in a light 
position they will succeed fairly well in any 
place under glass where there is room to train 
them—back walls of vinery, Peach-house, or 
any position under glass, may be utilised—or 
they may be grown in pots trained to stakes. 
Pot them in any rough turfy soil, not too freely 
manured, as anything lacking in the soil can be 
given when the fruits are set in the shape of 
liquid-manure. 

Staking and sheltering early Peas.— As 
soon as the Peas are through the ground stake 
them and stick in a few evergreen branches to 
afford additional shelter. It is best to have a 
small ridge of soil on the windward side of each 
row, and then the protection of the evergreens 
will not be so necessary. 

Hotbeds in trenches. —Where there is 
plenty of fermenting matter, such as leaves, 
stable manure, or spent Hops, it is easy to dig 
out a trench in some sunny place, fill it with 
warm stuff, place on 6 inches or 8 inches of soil, 
and rig up some temporary frame with boards 
and straw mats, and plant any early crop most 
in demand. 

Sowing Lettuces under glass. —Sow a few 
seeds of any approved kind in a box and place it 
in a frame or pit where there is a little warmth. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Propagating. —Cuttings of Fuehsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Petunias, Bouvardias, Lobelias, and, 
indeed, of most kinds of greenhouse and bod- 
ding-out plants, will now strike root freely in a 
gentle yet steady bottom-heat of 60 degs. to 
70 degB., or even if merely stood on a moist 
bottom of ashes or fibre, and kept in a close 
house or pit at about the same temperature. A 
frame placed over a bed of fermenting manure, 
&c., in the open air, affords a good medium for 
accomplishing work of this kind, but on the 
whole I prefer a bed of Cocoa-nut-fibre in a 
rather low and close house—both heat and 
moisture are so much more easily controlled, 
and the contents may be looked after with less 
labour and without the necessity for exposing 
them to sudden blasts of cold air. Abundance 
of cuttings ought to be now obtainable from the 
stock plants brought into heat two or three 
weekB ago, as directed in this column. A length 


of 3 inches is quite sufficient, and directly that 
is attained take them off with a slight heel, and 
under the conditions above described they will 
quickly root, if inserted in small, well-drained 
pots or boxes filled with a light compost, 
consisting of leaf-mould, loam, and rather 
coarse sand. A fifth or sixth part of fresh 
granular Cocoa-nut-fibre is a good addition, 
ensuring, as it does, perfect porosity of the 
whole, which is a most important point. 
Although next month, or even up to the end of 
April, is usually time enough for propagating 

? Luick-growing subjects, such as Verbenas, Ac., 
or bedding purposes, yet I always like to get, 
at any rate, a few cuttings of everything obtain¬ 
able in as early as possible for several reasons. 

Bouvardias.— Plante that have done flower¬ 
ing should have less water, be trimmed up a 
little, but not cutting them back at all hard, and 
be removed to a cooler and more airy atmosphere 
than that in which they have been flowering. 
After a month or six weeks of such treatment, 
keeping the soil at the same time nearly dry, 
they may be cut in to any extent, and started 
afresh. Examples that bloomed early, and have 
now been resting for some time, should be 
moderately pruned, and, if placed in heat, will 
soon afford plenty of cuttings. These, if rooted 
this month or next, and grown on freely, will, 
make nice little flowering plants in 5-inch pots 
by next Christmas. 

Tradescantias. —These are invariably useful, 
especially for hanging-boskets, edging the 
stages, &c. Any bits of the pretty T. zebrina 
and T. multicolor will root freely in sandy soil, 
and a little warmth at any time now. If 
grown with very little shade in a warm house 
and poor soil the colours of the foliage come out 
wonderfully bright. 

India-rubber plant (Ficus elastica).—This 
plant may be propagated in quantity now. 
Growing tops with three or four leaves, the 
lower one or two being trimmed off, make, I 
think, the best plants ; but every inch of stem 
with a bud or a leaf will grow just as readily if 
potted in porous, sandy soil, and plunged in a 
brisk bottom-heat of 75 degs. or thereabouts. 
Some of the leaves, however, appear to have no 
axillary buds, and such, though they may pro¬ 
duce roots, will never grow. 

Dracaenas, again, should be increased as 
much as possible, and worn-out old plants may 
thus be turned to good account. • Tops of 
healthy plants will soon make roots if treated 
as directed for the Ficus above, but the quickest 
way of obtaining a stock is to cut up the strong 
roots of an old plant into pieces about 1 inch 
long, lay them in a box of light sandy soil, and 

S lace in as much heat as you like up to 90 degs. 

[early every bit will grow and make a good 
plant in 12 or 15 months’ time. Even the 
old bare stem, cut into pieces with a joint in 
each, and similarly treated, will afford a good 
many plants ; but, as a rule, these do not suc¬ 
ceed so well as root-cuttings. 

Coleus. —In a heat of 70 degs., and inserted 
in rough sandy soil and fibre, every scrap of 
these will now root in a few days. 

Sowing seeds.— There is light enough now in 
most places to make a sowing of Tuberous 
Begonias and Gloxinias. Finely-sifted leaf-soil, 
with a very little Band, forms much the best 
material for the reception of fine seeds of this 
description, as it neither cakes nor becomes 
green on the surface. Something rougher must, 
however, be made use of below the surface. 
If not already done, no time should be lost in 
starting seeds of Lobelias, Pyrethrums (Golden 
Feather), Stocks, and Mimulus. Do not forget 
to secure plenty of good 
Single Petunias. —Seed of a really first- 
class strain, sown now, pushed on vigorously 
and got into 5-inch pots as quickly as possible, 
growing them on a light airy shelf and pinch¬ 
ing them once or twice, will afford some beau¬ 
tiful plants in full bloom by the end of May, 
while others brought on more slowly or sown a 
little later, will come in finely for bedding out, 
the decoration of window-boxes, &c. 

Tuberose-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis). 
—Make a good sowing of this exquisite To¬ 
bacco plant at once. Treat exactly the same as 
Petunias. 

Grevillea robusta is one of the best fine- 
foliaged plants we have, and succeeds well in 
most town gardens. Sow at once in a mixture 
of loam, peat, and sand, with heat of 65 degs. 
to 70 degs. B. C. R. 
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BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENT 8. 

Questions. —Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
lasmca. The name and address of the sender art required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, then cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communi¬ 
cation*. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart 
merits) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will areatly 
Oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser 
rations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useftU 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardening should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

34W.— Dog-manure.—I should be glad to know if 
this manure is useful in a garden or not?— Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 

2456.—Laced Pinks.—Will someone please to tell me 
the names of a dozen of the beet laced Finks for show?— 
John Ball. 

3450.—Pruning Roses.—Would some reader of Gar¬ 
dening kindly give me a few notes on pruning standard, 
climbing, anu dwarf Roses ?—Beginner. 

S457.— Carnations and Plcotees. -Will “ j. D. e." 
please to tell me the names of six each best Carnations 
and Picotees for outdoor borders?—T. H. H. 

s;68 — Cinder tennis court.—I have a court whish 
remains rough, and though well rolled does not hind. 
Would sprinkling tine sand over it be beneficial.—C. E. W. 

S4j9.— Bones fbr potting purposes.— whar pre¬ 
paration do bones require to go through (beyond being 
broken small) to make them fit lor potting puqioHes for 
Rdsos, Ac. ?—Old Subscriber. 

34E0.—West wall. — I have a wall, 10feet high, running 
north and south. What plants should I have for a bonier 
on the west side of the wall, and what creepers could 1 
plant to cover this west side ?—W. R. P. 

5-101. — Pruning a Magnolia. — How and when 
should a Magnolia trained against a south garden wall be 
pruned ? Should it be allowed to top the wall, and should 
the young shoot* be severely cut?—C. C. 

.’402.—Double Beg:onias.—Will someone kindly 
pn whether double Begonias will answer for bedding pur- 
po- es ; and, if so, will similar treatment to that adopted for 
tne single varieties be successful Y—Novice. 

3403 . — Ornamental Gourds.—I would he obliged 
to someone to give me the names of a couple of the hand- 
(omer.t kinds ol these, and also to say if they will require 
i.i h «oil for growing in in a greenhouse?—A mateur. 

3404. - Growing Carrot8.—will someone kindly let 
me know how to grow Carrots to perfection, and what is 
the best sort for a main crop? I always get them spoilt 
with worms liefore they coiue to maturity.—J. C. C. 

mjav— M oon on lawn.—I have a lawn overrun with 
M(»s ; from its position, Ac., I am certain it is not from 
want of drainage. Would a top-dressing of fine sand he a 
benefit and help to eradicate it, and also be good for the 
Grass?—C. E. W. 

046<i.—Water Melons and Musk Melons.— 
Would someone kindly tell uie what is the difference 
between these Melons and the ordinary kinds in hardiness 
and general growth, or if they require much heat?— 
Amateur. 

2407.— Growing: early Tomatoes.— Will someone 
kindly inform me what sized pots 1 shall require to grow a 
tew t iuly Tomatoes in : and the best compost, and any 
other hints on their cultivation will be acceptable?— 

GREENWICH. 

3 mw.— Winter-flowering: Heaths (Erica hycmalis). 
— 1 should be glad of any hints as to the future care of a 
plant of this Heath which is now' going out of flower that 
would ensure good bloom next winter.—E. S. 

3409.— Climbers for north-east aspect.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the names of some last-growing 
climbers to cover the front of a dwelling-house, facing 
north east, on u hill in Rutland? The place is exjiosed 
and dry.—R. Lucas. 

3470 . -Fancy Pansies for show.— Would some 
successful Pansy grower kindly tell me the best wav to 
grow them for show? My collection is of the very best, 
and my plants are very strong and healthy. The soil is 
heavy and clay.—J. C. C. 

3471. —Plants In a cool greenhouse.- Will some¬ 
one kindly give me a list of flowering plants which will 
do well under Vines in a cool lean-to greenhouse, facing 
south? Would Tomatoes and Cucumbers thrive on the 
back Wall ?—E. J. Smith. 

3473.—Creepers on a verandah.—I shall be glad 
if someone will Kindly tell me what Clematises (early and 
late bloomers) would do best, underneath a verandah with 
a north-west aspect, the top of which is only partly- 
covered with glass ?— W. Scanlon. 

3473.—Annuals for the shade.—Would someone 
please to tell me what annuals will grow under tall trees 
where little sun can penetrate? I have some long banks 
of earth (soil fairly good), which I wish to make pretty for 
the summer, or earlier, if possible.—W. A. 8. 

3474-— Red Climbing: Rose.— Which would be the 
best ii-nt imicktM-crowing, ••limbing, dark-red Rose to 
train round a window of my house, looking from the 

'!should it be 


dining-room into tbt* (xhmerv-atory ? Howl» 
l>£yji tej^,j atRUwhai 


8476.- Creepers tor a cold conservatory.— 
Which would be the best kinds of creepers to cover the 
two sides of a cold lean-to conservatory, which hat a 
north-east aspect ? How should they be planted, and what 
soil would be required ? Passion-flower and Clematis pre¬ 
ferred.—C. T. W. 

3470.— Iron and Gloire de Dllon Rose.— Having 
heard that by putting scrape of rusty iron in the soil 
around the roots of Gloire de Dijon Roses the blooms 
thereby open out a very deep colour, can anyone vouch as 
to this ; and if so would there not lx* a more effectual and 
sjieedier way of applying iron ?—B. U. W. 

3477. —Clematis seed.— When should this seed be 
sown, and what treatment and soil do the seedlings re¬ 
quire, and will they bloom the first year? If planted in a 
north west border, will they run over a wall 0 feet high, 
and blossom on both sides ; or would it be better to plant 
them on the south-east side?—W kbtham. 

3478. —Old Rose Celeste.—I reside in that part of 
Dublin where Roses never flower, and ultimately die out. 

I am advised to plant the old Rose Celeste, as one that will 
grow in any climate. Will someone kindly tell me all they 
know idxxit this Rose, and if it can be recommended 
where 1 should look for it ?— Robert Keatixo. 

8479 — Pruning: a Banksian Rose.— I have a 
Banksian Rose, which has several long shoots at the top. 
Ought it to be cut back to make it blossom freely? 
It has never had any flowers on it, except about five or 
six buds last year, and it is now about four or five years 
old. it is in a good, sunny position.— Beetle. 

3480. —Treatment of Guernsey Lily (Nerine sor- 
niense).—I planted a bulb of this Lily last May. It has 
been growing ever since, but has not bloomed. It has now 
four leaves, and looks healthy The bulb increases in size. 
It has been kept in a cool house. What treatment does 
it now require, and when is it likely to flower?— 1 Westham. 

3481. —Planting: under trees—1 have a very steep 
bank under the shade of some deciduous trees. The soil 
is generally poor and gravelly, but varies a good deal, 
some better, some worse. What could I plant or sow 
on it to make a species of wild tangle or wilderness and 
give a good effect of bloom and green near—G lasgow? 

3482. —Camellia buds falling:.—I have a young 
Camellia, which looks very healthy, but many of the 
blossoms-buds fall off without any apparent cause. I keep 
the plant in a cool greenhouse at night, and it is in the 
drawing-room during the day. Is it affected by the change 
of temperature, and what treatment should I adopt?—Y. Z. 

3483. —Begonias and single Dahlias.— Will some¬ 
one please to give me simple directions for the treatment 
of tuberous Begonias and single Dahlias, raised from seed, 
when the time comes for thinning them out? 1 do not 
command resources for potting them off singly. Would 
the plants do in boxes, and then plant them out in a frame 
afterwards ?— H. R. 

3484. —Shading: Cucumbers and Tomatoes.— 
Will someone kindly give me some information as to 
shading Cucumbers and Tomatoes ; some advise it, others 
do not 
called 
would 

span-roofed and each 50 feet in length.— Siikkley. 

3486.—Amaryllis formoelssimus.- I obtained a 
plant of this in tne autumn, when it showed a little green, 
but it has since died down. Will someone please tell me 
how to proceed with it? Does it require warm or cool 
treatment? 1 have a small greenhouse where I grow 
Scarborough Lilies (Vallota purpurea), Arum Lilies, Ac, 
Should the bulb be covered or raised a little above ihe soil ? 
— O. K. 

3486.— Cutting: down Potato haulm.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me whether in their experience the 

E raotice of cutting down the haulm of Potatoes, when it 
as too rapidly developed, has been attended with suc¬ 
cess, and which is the best way of growing Potatoes so as 
to prevent undue haulm, wliich means a weak crop of 
Potatoes, an evil from which I suffered last year ?—J. J. D. 

8487.—Sulphide Of potassium.— Would someone 
kindly inform me in what proportion of water and in 
what manner sulphide of potassium should be applied as 
a cure for red spider on Vines, Lapageria rosea, Gloire de 
Dijon Rose, and a pot of Tritonia aurea. W T ould the appli¬ 
cation of the above be in any way injurious to the bloom 
buds of the Rose, which are now appearing?—B. C. W\ 
8488. — Plant propagator. — I have one of these. 
Last year I failed with it, probably through having too 
much heat. This year I turned the lamp flame not quite 
half up, and plunged a thermometer in the dampCoooo-nut- 
fibre, when in an hour the spirit rose to 110 aegs. What 
temperature should be aimed at for general purposes ? I 
have Begonia, Tree Carnation, and Tomato seeds in it 
now.—WK8T11AM. 

8489.— Lily bulbs from India.—I am anxious to 
know how Lily bull* should be packed, so tliat they may 
lx- sent from India to this country with a fair prospect of 
their surviving the journey. Some that were forwarded to 
me lately were hopelessly withered and dead. At what 
season should they be taken up in the north-west province 
of India ? How do the Japanese pack their bulbs of Liliuni 
auratuui, Ac. ?—J. E. C. 

3490.—Plants for borders. — I shall’lie much 
obliged for any information os to what plants I should best 
grow on my flower borders to make them gay and look 
well, and to be permanent as far as possible ? One is about 
5 feet wide, ana faces full south, with a wall at the back, 
and very hot; one facing west, under a wall, 8 feet 
0 inches wide, gets very little sun: one facing north under 
a wall gets no sun at all.—T. H. H. 

3401.—Plants for a north greenhouse.—I have 
a small greenhouse leading off my drawing-room, aspect 
due north. It is heated with about 20 feet of 2-inch hot- 
water piping from a small cone gas boiler outside ; but I 
cannot get the temperature in it higher than 8 degs. to 
10 degs. above that of the external air, and then the gas 
must always lie on, which is very expensive, especially in 
winter, as, of course, no sun can get to the house. Will 
someone kindly advise me what plants are best to grow in 
this house in order to have it look presentable all the year 
round ? I want to avoid a continuous expenditure in gas, 
and it is inconvenient to heat it by any other means.—K. 
Beare. 


ug u ucumoers ana noma toes ; some aavise u, oilier s 
it ? If shading is best for them shall 1 have a wash 
1 “ Summer Cloud " put on the glass, or Tiffany? It 
1 take a lot of the latter material, as the houses are 


3492.-Weedy tennis lawn.— Will someone kindly 
inform me what can be done with a tennis lawn which is 
covered with old Grass, in which is a great deal of Mom 
and Couch Grass ? I want to get it ready to play on this 
season: the lawn was freshly laid two veats ago,—J. L. 
Bush. 

3493 —Growing Tomatoes.—I am intending trying 
to grew Tomatoes under a south wall by the aid of frame 
lights leaning over the plants against the wall. Will they 
need protection at the ends, or rather aides, of the light®, 
and should the lights be left on when the sun is strong ? 
What are the best kinds for here (East Derbyshire) out¬ 
doors, and when is the time to now the seed ? I can make 
the lights m**elf.— Amateur Carpenter. 

3494. — Creeper for a fernery. — What creeper 
would be most successful in a fernery, situated between 
the dwelling-house and an adjoining outbuilding ? Winter 
temperature in it averages about 45 degs. In summer the 
sun does not shine on Ft more than three or four hours 
during the day ; but, as the outbuilding is low, plenty of 
light is obtained. I have thought of getting a scarlet 
Lapageria. Could I have anything better ?—W. Scanlon. 

3495. —ROST'S for a window.—Will someone kindly 
inform me a hat six kinds of Hybrid Perpetu&l Ko&es 
would be best for the window of a living-rooui facing south, 
fires in the room regularly, und protected at nigtit from 
gas by curtains? Tney should lie such as will be very 
healthy, and free from green-fly, and flowering freely all 
the year from March to October. The colours should be 
different, and they should be good kinds as to quality of 
form and colour of the flowers.— North-east Lancashire. 

3496. —Madresfield Court Grape .—a few years 
ago I purchased two Madresfield Court Vines, which are 
planted in a vinery with Gros Colmar, Alicante, Ac. Each 
year I have observed a difference in the shape of the 
berries, bunches, and the leaves of the first-named 
kind ; and this season the Grapes on one Vine would not 
keep through September, and those on the other 1 have 
now ina sound plump condition, “bottled” in a Grape 
room. Can anyone suggest the cause of this difference 
between the two ?—H. 8. J. 

3497. — Plante for a north-west aspect.— Will 
some reader of Gardening kindly inform me what are the 
best kinds of flowering plants and creepers for the front 
of a house facing north-west? It does not get the sun 
until about 12 o’clock noon, and even then it is rather 
shady, os I have an orchard of Apple-trees in front of the 
border I want to plant. 1 want a good show for spring, 
summer, and autumn. The top soil is very good, and the 
subsoil, about 1 foot 0 inches deep, is clay, as usual in the 
north part of Sussex.— Mink. 

3498. — Reve d'Or Rose.— I should be very much 
obliged if someone would give me his advice on the man¬ 
agement of this Rose. I planted one four years ago 
against a boarding facing west and it flourished exceed¬ 
ingly but did not flow er. I was advised by a professional 
gardener not to prune it: that did not succeed, as I had 
still no flowers 1 removed it last spring to an eastern 
aspect, cutting off some of the large roots, it started to 
grow at once, and made a deal of wood, but still produced 
no flowers. What should I do ?—H. W. 

3499. —Treatment of a Madame Berard Rose. 
—I have a plant of this Rose, which I planted outside a 
greenhouse in November last, and have brought a branch 
inside the house. Is it a strong grower, and when may I 
cut it back, as I find the branch inside the house ha* 
started shooting ? 1 use no heat, only an oil-stove to keep 
frost out. It has only two branches—one inside and one 
out. Would it be of any benefit to cut the one outside 
close off to tho ground, as I do not care about it blooming 
outside if I can have it strong in ?— Luton. 

3600.— Tomatoes in a vinery.— Would some reader 
of Gardkxlxo kindly tell me the name of a Tomato for 
growing in a vinery, which does not receive too much sun' 
The plant* could either he kept in jxits and placed on a 
box of earth, or else planted out in the box entirely : 
perhaps you would mention the lietter way? They are 
trained upwards for about 7 feet and then fed across the 
roof. I have tried various sorts for a season or two with 
but little success. Is it preferable to begin with young 
giants, or to commence from the foundation by sowing?— 

3501. — Mushroom growing.— I should be very-glad 
of some information on the following matter : I have a 
low, substantial building, 30 yards long by 16 feet broad, 
with concrete floor, a famous place for growing Mush 
rooms, and in which I have been pretty successful in their 
culture during the summer months, and made it pay 
very well. I want to know if I can grow them to a profit 
in the winter by heating the place with hot-water pipe®. 
If I can do so with a profit, will someone well acquainted 
with the method give me full instructions how to proceed ? 
—Alfred Orchard. 

3502. — Management of Tea Roses.— I have a 
nice collection of Tea Roses in 8-inch i>ots, and after 
flowering lost season placed them in the open air pre¬ 
viously to removing them to cold frames, where they lave 
been during the winter with the lights off on even 
favourable opportunity. This plan has generally suc¬ 
ceeded admirably ; but for some curious reason my Rc*x- 
have this year nearly all started into growth, and have non 
shoots 3 inches long. Ab I do not wish to force them, I 
fear they will be ruined by this early start entailing weak 
shoots. Will “ J. C. C.” inform uie what is the best thin? 
to be done ? They were shortened bock in November, and 
kept dry at the root. Should they now be pruned to a 
dormant bud and kept cool, or brought into the house* in 
their present state ?— Enquirer. 

3503. — Growing: Melons without bottom- 
heat.—! wish to know if there is any hardy sort of 
Melon that oan be grown in a five-light Melon-pit, which 
was filled last season with dung and leaves, and produced 
a good crop, os I do not care this year to go to the ex¬ 
pense and trouble of throw ing out all the old stuff and 
putting in fresh material. What I wont is to know of 
some hardy or half-hardy Melon that would succeed by 
trusting to solar heat, and, when that is not sufficient, by 
utilising a brick flue that goes round three sides of the 
house, I would, of course, dig a large hole out in the old 
bed under each light, and fllf it with good compost, where 
each plant would be set. I will not, however, go to any 
trouble until I hear from someone if the plan is feasible. - 
Melon. 
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8504.— Indian Shot (Cannas).—Will someone who 
has had practical experience in the treatment of Oannas 
for bedding out be good enough to say whether it is or is 
not necessary or desirable to bring on the roots in heat 
before planting out ? I find the “ English Flower Garden ’’ 
records “it is usual” to do so ; but it is added that “a 
modification of this practice is desirable, as some kinds are 
of a remarkably hardy constitution, and it is doubtful 
whether such treatment is advantageous.” I had a fine 
collection of roots sent me from Holland early last year, 
the whole of which were potted and placed on a gentle hot 
bed. Only two roots lived, the whole of the others rotting 
away in a very few days. I will be glad if anyone can 
suggest the probable cause ?—G. H. H. 

8605.— Cultivating: a plot of land.-T should be 
very glad if someone will tell me what would be the best 
to do with a plot of land, 375 feet long by 20 feet wide ? It 
is situated at Abbey Wood, in Kent; and it is yellow clay, 
and lies rather low and Hat. It is, or was, u Grass field, 
and is over-run with Couch, or rank, Grass. I had the soil 
turnsnl up last autumn one spit deep, in which condition it 
now lies. I have purchased the ground with the intention 
of having a house built on it; therefore, would it be l>est. 
to lay it out as a garden now by planting trees, «&c., or 
would it be best to grow Potatoes on it for a year or two ; 
and if so what sort would be the best to suit the soil ': 
Would Regents do; and if so should I get small seed 
Potatoes, or large ones, and cut them ? Also, would any 
kind of green stuff grow, or Rhubarb ; and if so what kind 
should I get to plant V—J. B. Roach. 

8506.— Arranging a greenhouse.—I will thank 
someone to assist me to arrange a span-roof green¬ 
house in Co. Cork, Ireland, 50 feet by 15 feet. It has been 
used for growing Vines and Peaches. Vines are now 
growing on one side of the roof from an outside border. 

A tiled footway, 4 feet wide, runs all round the house 
inside, and a bed, 7 feet wide, in the centre, running the 
whole length, with pillars in the centre to support a trellis, 
on which I should like to gro^ climbing plants. What 
kinds would be best to grow without injuring the Vines V 
I have a number of Ferns and other soft-wooded plants. 
How could 1 arrange them, as there are no benches for 
plants in the house ? The house is not heated, but faces 
the souttL There is an end wall, also facing the south. 
Could I grow Marechal Niel Roses on this end wall 
- Alpha. _ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects . 

3607.—Repotting LiUes.—I have some bulbs of the 
white Lily (Lilium c&ndidfcm), potted three in an 8-inch 
pot. Seeing in Gardening of October 29, p. 467, that 
three bulbs should be potted in a 9-inch pot. I should be 
glad if you would advise me to shift them into a 9-inch 
one. They have been potted since October 10th.—W. 
Whitt am. 

[Do not repot the Lilies / but assist them in their period 
of active growth with abundance of liquid-manure. A 
clear, weak mixture of cow or sheep-manure.-water is at 
good as anything that can be used fur Lilies.] 

3508. — Management of a greenhouse.—I have 
a small greenhouse, in which I have some Fuchsias in 
small pots that were struck last summer, and which I 
want to get on early for sale. I have also other Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, and Dahlias that I want to get on to take 
cuttings from as soon as ready. Will you please say whal 
temperature I had better keep up in the house, and when 
to give air, &c. ?— Di cks. 

[Keep up a temperature of 55 deg*, at night and GOdegs. 
to Ho degs. by day, giving air at the top ventilators only , 
which should be ojtened a little from ten o'clock in the 
morning to about three o'clock in the afternoon, according 
to the state of the, weather. The Pelargoniums should 
stand at the coolest and airiest end of the house, and they 
should not be syringed overhead ; but the Fuchsias may bt 
so treated with advantage.] 

3509. — Sowing Tomato seed.— Will you kindly tell 
me if it is too early to sow Tomato seed in a greenhouse, 
in a temperature averaging 60 degs. by day, to plant out- 
of-doors for early crop, and whether plants so treated 
would be of robust growth 'l —A. V. 

[Tomato seed may certainly be sown now in the heated 
greenhouse , care being taken to prick off the young seed¬ 
ling* as soon as they are large, enough to handle, ana 
keeping them near the glass to prevent their becoming 
drawn. As the season advances they must be potted on, 
and be gradually hardened off before being planted out in 
the open air.] 

3510. —Growing Tomatoes.— Can I grow Tomatoes 
in my back garden, in north-west district of London 
(Kentish Town), under a wall, which has the afternoon 
sun ? 1 mean sow the seed in the open ground, withoui 
the use of a frame or anything of the kind to bring them 
on. If so when and how should I sow them ? Would the 
Large Red, as described in Gardening, Jan. 2Sth, p. 667 
lie the best kind?—G, A. S. 

[ You would not be likely to succeed with Tomato grow¬ 
ing in the open air if the seed is sown in the manner de¬ 
scribed. The better and only plan under the circum¬ 
stances will be to purchase good, strong plants of the kind 
named, and plant them out as early as possible, say, 
about the end of May, as then danger from frost is gener¬ 
ally past.] 

3511. — Management of Marguerites.—I have 
some plants of these which have grown very' tall and 
straggling. Would it do to cut them down now and strike 
the cuttings—if so, would the cuttings bloom this season 
—G. T. G. 

[The Marguerites can' be cut back now a little, and the 
shoots they put forth, when about J inches or 4 inches in 
length, would make excellent cuttings, and should strike 
-root freely. Young plants so raised will bloom in a small 
icay in the summer ; but, if they are planted out in the 
open ground in May, and encouraged to grow by keeping 
the bloom-buds pinched off, ukitering, Ac., and lifted and 


3512: — Sawing Mistletoe, i-1 should be much 
obliged if ydu would tell me how to sdto Mi^ffetoe seed. I 
have saved some berries, this Christmas; nut J do not 
know when they ought to be sown or inserted in branches 
of the Apple-tree?— Kettkriko. 

[The best time to 3 ow Mistletoe seed w at the end of this 
month and in March. Make a V -shaped incision tn the 
bark of the Apple-tree br anch or branches quite down to 
the wood, raise the tongue of bark so formed a little, and 
put beneath it a need or two freshly squeezed from the 
Mistletoe berry.] 

3513.— Liquid-manure for Hyacinths.— Will you 
kindly inform me if my Hyaojnths require any nquid- 
manure? If so, what sort would be best to use, and how 
often should I use it '! They af® potted in 6-inch pots, in 
a mixture of rich loam, Coooa-nut-flbre, and sand.—W. J. 


3524.— Manure fbr Perhs.— I hare had some Ferns 
on a stand in the dining-room during the winter. They are 


potted up towards the beginnii 
f or winter blooming can L r J 

Digitizer by 


[ Liquid-manure is decidedly beneficial to Hyacinths 
when in active growth. Clear, weak sheep-manure-water 
is as good as anything to use, and it may be applied twice, 
or thrice a-week.] 

3514. -Single Dahlias.-Many of my single Dahlia 
tubers have perished in consequence of beiug taken up 
before they were ripe, and I shall require more. Please 
inform me whether it is advisable to purchase pot-roots 
or green plants from cuttings. I am desirous to have 
bloom as early' os possible.—J no. Hummkrstox. 

f A* the object in view it to get the Dahlias in bloom as 
speedily as possible, it would oe the best plan to purchase 
good pot-roots.] 

3515. — Unsatisfactory Strawberries.—I never 
have a good crop of Strawberries, and what I do get are 
small und white. My plants are not old ones, and the bed 
is in a fairly sunny situation in Cornwall. Would you 
kindly tell me what to do ?— Falmouth. 

[In this case it seems that a bad variety of Stra wberry 
is grown; otherwise, if the soil is good and well tilled, in 
such a fine climate as Cornwall abundance of fruit should 
be produced. Make a fresh plantation the end of next 
July, setting out strong-rooted runners of such kinds as 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, President, or Dr. Hoag. 
The piece of grouped selected for them shouldbe fresh, open 
as much as possible to the sun, and be well manured and- 
deeply dug some time before planting. In planting press 
the soil very firmly around the roots of the plants. Three 
feet from row to row and 3 feet from, plant to plant in the 
rows would be a good space to give them.] 

3516. — Disfigured Camellia leaves.— Will you 
kindly tell me whether the disfiguring marks in the 
Camellia leaves sent are caused, as my Devonshire gardener 
insists they are, by draughts of air, or, as 1 think, by 
insects?—K. S. 

[The blotches in the Camellia leaves sent are the result 
of “ blistering ” or “ scalding ” by the heat of the sun and 
insufficient ventilation. Camellias under glass should be 
shaded from the intense rays of the sun in summers like 
the past one was.] 

8517. — Management of Rhubarb.— Will you 
please to inform ine if it is requisite to put some horse- 
manure to each root of Rhubarb in the spring fit has 
been covered with vegetable-manure during the winter), 
and if the roots could be taken up in September without 
injury, as I am leaving the house then?—B. B. 

[It is not absolutely requisite that the Rhubarb roots 
should be covered with manure in the spring ; but a thin 
coating of rather strawy stable-litter is decidedly bene¬ 
ficial, as it protects the young growths from cutting east 
winds. If done with care, Rhubarb can be safely trans¬ 
planted at the end of September.] 

3518. — Position for Christmas Roses.—Which is 
the best place for these plants— in the sun or shade, either 
whole or partial ?—H. R. 

[A moist and sheltered position, where they will obtain 
partial shade, is the best one for them.] 

3519. —Moving Calceolarias and Carnations. 

-1 have a great number of cuttings of yellow Calceolarias 

in a oold frame ; also layers of Carnations in my garden. 

I am removing from my present residence in about a 
month or six w-eeks. Will you please to inform me if I 
can successfully transplant the above to my new garden ? 
—J. Hummerston. 

[The plants named can certainly be transplanted with 
safety, if they are carefully lifted, with as much root as 
possible, choosing, if possible, a still, mild day for the 
operation. The Calceolarias had better be put again in a 
cold frame, and be kept dose for a time, until they have 
taken fresh root.] 

3520 . — Currants and Gooseberries. — Which 
would be the best free-bearing kinds of Currants and 
Gooseberries to plant, and would they fruit this year if 
planted at once? The soil is heavy and clayey.—C. T. W. 

[Good, free-bearing kinds of these fruits icould be — 
Currants: Black Naples (black); Ruby Castle and Red 
Dutch(red); White Dutch (white). Gooseberries: Lanca¬ 
shire Lad, Whitesmith, and Red Warrington. Both 
Currants and Gooseberries do uvll in heavy land, provided 
it is drained and well and deeply cultivated previous to 
planting.] 

3521. —Rose pruning.—When should a Rose grow¬ 
ing in greenhouse, and now breaking into leaf and bud, be 
pruned?—H. R. 

[This should have been done awhile back ; but if done 
with care and at once it is not too late.] 

3622.— Golden Ball-tree (Buddlea globoea).—When 
should I prune this?—H. R. 1 

[ When this shrub requires pruning it should be done in 
the month of March, as then any damage which the plant 
may hare sustained by severe frost can be allowed for.] 
3523.— Carnations in a border.— Could you kindly 
tell me whether Carnations w ould do w’ell in a border that 


ABBOTSBURY« 

[The manure in question is an excellent one, ana, nO 
doubt, if applied in a very moderate manner later in the 
season, when the Ferns are in active growth, it would be 
beneficial. Probably the Ferns in question require fresh 
potting. If so, that can be done early in March, or now, 
if a greenhouse is available where they could be kept a 
little close and warm for a time.] 

3525.—Scale on Pear-trees.— Will you be good 
enough to state a remedy for Pear-tree scale ?—M. D. 

[Paint the affected Pear branches over with Gishurst 
compound or a mixture of Fir-tree-oil and water.] 

8526.—Tomatoes.—I want to grow two sorts of Toma 
toes (red and yellow) in a greenhouse, and I also want to 
grow two kinds of the same colours on an outside shel¬ 
tered border. Please let me know the hardiest and best 
varieties to have.— Amateur. 


of Septernber^ne plants 


■gle 


runs round the south side and part of the east side of a 
house? There are considerable eaves above, and a 
verandah over the south Hide, which keeps the border 
fairly dry in summer. Also, what soil suits Carnations 
best ?— Norfolk. 

[We know of no reason why Carnations should not do 
well in the described position, due care being taken*that 

I they de not get overdry at the roots. The soil they do best 
in is a well-drained loamy one.] ^ 


[ For the greenhouse procure Hacinrood Park Prolific(red) 
Tomato and Carter’s Green Gage (yellow). For outdoors , 
Hathaicay’s Excelsior and the old Large Red kind. We 
cannot recommend a yellow variety for outdoor culture.] 

3527. — Painting hot-water pipes.— What mixture 
woulcl you recommend for painting hot-water pipes black, 
and how do vou mix the same ? 1 have tried simply lamp¬ 
black and boiled Linseed-oil; but it takes a very long time 
to dry.— Old Subscriber. 

[The mixture you have used is a good and safe on*. 
The best way to prepare it is to malce lampblack red hot 
first, and when cooled beat it up very fine, adding oil 
until sufficiently thin to be applied with a painter’s brush. 
The pipes should be slightly warm at the time of the 
application. The preparation known as “ Brunswick 
black " is also a good and safe paint to apply to hot-water 
pipes.] 

3528 . —Wild Perns.—When is proper time for lifting 
and transplanting wild Ferns ?— Scotland. 

[The best time to do this is about the end of March and 
during April.] 

3529. —Culture of a Pern.— Would you kindly give 
me the name of the enclosed Fern, and the proper time to 
repot and propagate it ?— Constant Reader. 

[Pteris erotica albo-lineata, first introduced to this 
country from Java, but since found to grow wild plenti¬ 
fully tn Japan, does not require the heat of a stove, 
although it will grow wetl under such conditions. 1 It 
makes a handsome specimen in a cool house, and may be 
repotted at once. To increase it from spores sotv on stiff, 
yellow loam, and set in a close, warm place, when you 
will soon get some young plants to come up.— J. J.] 

3530. — Management of Tomatoes.—I very much 
want to raise a few Tomatoes from seed to grow outdoors, 
but do not know what kind of soil they will want, or how 
to cultivate them. Will you kindly enlighten me on this 
subject ?— Testy. 

[Tomato seed may be sown iww in pans or boxes of light, 
loamy soil placed in a gentle heat. The seed should be 
sown thinly, and be slightly covered over with fine mould. 
As soon as the seedlings are up large enough to handle, 
pick them off, placing three or four round the edges of a 
large GO-sized pot in loamy soil, and keeping them close 
up to the glass in comfortably warm temperature. They 
must be potted on as required, and be gradually hardened 
off before planting time. If you read this paper regu¬ 
larly', any other detail of management you wish to know 
will be easily obtained.] 

3531. — Wild Orchids.— I have some of these Orchids, 
commonly called the Bee Orchid. Will Mr. Matt. Bramble 
kindly tell me the scientific name and proper cultivation, 
and if they are likely to improve under culture ? At pre¬ 
sent they are in a oold frame, potted in loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand.— Norman. 

[The name of the Bee Orchid is Ophrys apifera. I have 
always found it partial to a little, limestone. If you can 
introduce some to the soil in which it is situated, it will 
thrive the better for it; but do not disturb the bulb. If 
you surface the soil with some pounded limestone, it will 
wash into it by watering. Their improvement all de¬ 
pends upon the care and attention you bestow upon it.— 
M. B.] 

3532. — Forcing double Deutzia (Deutzia crenata 
fl.-pl.).—Can you tell me the proper way to force this 
Deuteia? I have several plants which were lifted in 
October, and have since been kept in a warm conservatory, 
but are only just now beginning to break. The Deutzia 
gracilis in the same house will soon be in bloom. Does 
the crenata require excessive heat?—H. 8. J. 

[This Deutzia forces pretty well, provided it be potted 
up early in the autumn, and then placed in a cool house 
or pit for a time to make a few fresh roots before placing 
it in a warm house. Early in January is quite soon 

S htodo so, and then care must be taken to avoid 
ing approaching a high temperature and dry 
atmosphere. “ Slow and sure ” is emphatically the right 
thing to remember in forcing double Vcutzias.] 

3533.— Management of a pot Vine. — I have a 
fruiting Vine cane (Black Hamburgh) in a very large pot; 
it has been out in the open Bince December covered with 
litter. When should it be taken into th« greenhouse 
which is heated to a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. by 
day, and 50 degs. at night ?— Greenwich. 

[This entirely depends on when the Grapes are wanted 
to ripen. If as early as possible, then the Vine should be 
placed in the house at once ; \f as late as possible, it may 
remain outside until the buds show indications of swell¬ 
ing, and then it should be at once taken inside.] 

3534. — African Lilies (Agapanthus).— I have had my 
pots of these Lilies in the cellar since the autumn and have 
kept them dry. The centre leaves look green. What is 
the best thing to do with them now ?— Abbotsbury. 

[Bring them out to a light window or greenhouse, if you 
have one, and give them a good soaking of water, and 
treat them afterwards in the usual manner. If they re¬ 
quire repotting, that may be done as soon as growth re¬ 
commences. Origii =il from 
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36*6—Dwarf-growing Orohlda.—Would “ U. B." 
be good enough to give me a list of the best dozen dwarf 
oooi Orchids, with flower-spikes not exceeding 12 inches in 
length ?—An Ehqliksr. 

[The following 12 kinds should suit your purpose: 
Caelogyne criatata, Epidsndrum vitellinum mafia, 
Lycaste Skinneri, Maadevallia ignea and tovareneis, 
Maxillaria grandifiora, Mesospinidiurn vulcanicum, 
Odontoglostum Alexandra, O. Rossi majus grande, 
Pilurnna nobilie, Sophronitis grandijlora.— M. B.] 

3536.—Selection Of Orchids.—Will you kindly give 
me the names of a few of the cheapest and easiest grown 
Orchids, either greenhouse or stovehouse sorts, that are 
likely to flower between October and April, and that are 
the beat for cut blooms to put in vases, or to stand in rooms 
as pot plants ?—W. Q. Marshall. 

[Cattleya tricorn , Odontogloseum Alexandra, grande, 
Rossi majus, Oncidium tigrinuin, Dendrobiuw. nobile, 
■CypripedXum ineigue, Caelogyne criatata, Masdevallia 
tovareneis, ignea, Pilurnna nobilis, and Lycaste Skinneri. 
—M. B.J 

3637. - Transplanting Violas. — will you kindly 
■tell me when is tne proper time to transplant Violas ? I 
have some 1 should like to move to another situation in 
my garden.—G. T. O. 

[These plants can be transplanted in March, although, 
nn a general sense, the autumn is the best time of the year 
•to do so.] 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FBUIT& 

Names of plants.— IF. Clifford.-—!, Probably a seed¬ 
ling Tree Fern (Dicksonia Antarctica), but specimen too 
nmtaature to determine exactly; 2, A variety of the Male 
fern (Lastrea Filix-mas furcans); 3, A Pteris, but speci¬ 
men insufficient.- J. L. B .—The Wittleboom or Silver- 

tree of the Cape (Leuoadendron argenteum).- F. A. —1, 

British Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum Capillus-Veneris); 2, A 
farm- of Adinntum ouneatum; S, Pelystlchum capense; 4, 

Platyloma rotundifolia.- Constant Reader. — Pteris 

crettca ablo-lineata.- E. S.— Winter-flowering Heath 

(Erica hyemails), a soft-wooded kind.- G. J. Y .—The 

Fire Thom (Crataegus Pyr&cantba).- Paddy. — 1, 

Cyperus altenufolius; 2, Specimen insufficient; 3, Adian¬ 
tum gracillimum; 4, Golden Club Moss (Selaginella 

Kraussiana aurea).- A. Campbell. —1, Variegated-leaved 

Periwinkle (Vinca elegantissiina); 2, Japanese Spindle- 
tree (Euonymus japonious); 8, A species of Veronioa, in- 
sufllcient specimen ; 4, Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga 
sarmentosa).- Memo.—I, Lapageria rosea ; 2, Appa¬ 
rently a variety of Eleagnus.- K. 8. M .—Erect Lawson’s 

Cypress (Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta). A. V.— Speci¬ 
men dried up.- U. J. Whits.—Common Butcher's 

Broom (Kuscus aculeatus).- M. IF.—Elk’s-horn Fern 

•(Piatycerium alcioome); other specimen, Neph role pis 
exaltata. 

Names of fruit. — G. M. Fenn. —Pears: 1, Ollivier 
■desSerres; 2, Easter Beurrd; Apple, Northern Greening. 
——R. E. Jacobs.—Apples; l, Northern Greening; 2, 
Winter Hawthornden. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•Old Subscriber .—Print for outside woodwork: This can 
obtained ready mixed of any required shade of colour 

Jem any oil and oolourman.- F. A. G. C.— Hobday’s 

■“Walla Gardening,” Macmillan and Co., London.- J. G. 

—Weeds of the plants named can be obtained from almost 

aaf seedsman.- Fenton .—Eurya latifolia is a half-hardy 

•Mb.- Muff .— 1 Tuberous Begonias that were dried off 

should now be watered and started into growth. Calceo¬ 
larias should never be dried off.- John Jones.—It the 

structure in Question is reglazed with 21-oz. sheet glass, it 

then should do well for a vinery, Ac.- Moorhill.-Zygo- 

petalon Mackai is an Orchid, and you should be able to 
procure it in any nursery where these plants are a speciality. 

- Frances .—“ Roses in Pot,” by William Paul, Walth&m- 

oroes, Herts.- Apple Tree.—Graft the Ribeton Pippin 

on good, healthy Crab stocks, or on a strong-growing 
Apple-tree that does not bear fruit welL- W. Wilkin¬ 

son. iyacinth show : The date named would be a good 
one for a show of this flower. 


Catalogues received. — Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. James Yates, 29, Little Underbank, Stockport. 
—American Seeds. W. Atlee Burpee, 133, Cannon-street, 
London, E.C.— Garden Seeds. Dicksons and Co., 1, 
Waterloo-plaoe, Edinburgh. 

Book received.— Farmers? Friends and Foes. By 
Theodore Wood, F.E.S. Swann, Sonnenschein, Lowry, 
and Co., Paternoster-square, London, E.C. 


i p acka ge included, coi 
MURLBY. Lyntofi, N. 


pOLYANTHUS PRIMROSE, superb strain, 

• * u fine roots, tree by Parcel Post on reeeipt of 2s. Seed 

• of the above, per packet, post free, la—W. H. FRETTING- 
HAM, Becston Nurseries, Notts. 


TTIGH COLOURED PRIMROSES.—Dean’s 

AL splendid hybrida finest in the kingdom, 25. Is. 6d. New 
Giant Pansy Trimardean, immense flowers, 20, Is. 6d. Straw¬ 
berry Marguerite, fruit 2 oa in weight. 25, la 6d.-J. 
• QORNHILL. Byfleet, Surrey. 


, Cj YCLAMENS Cheap.—Best grandiflorum and 
Covent varieties, bright and varied colours, 12, Is. 6d.; 
5,22b. 6d.-J. CORN HILL, Byfleet, Surrey. _ 


ROSES 

IN POTS. 

All the best New and Old English and Foreign sorts, 
from 18s. to 88s. per dozen. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

ROSES— 20 ACRES, 

Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of matured 
vigorous growth, and of the best kinda Bushes, 
R. 8. A uo.’s selection, 8a per dozen; 00a per 100. 
Standards, 15s. par dosen; 105a per 100. Packing 
and carriage free for cash with order. 


These World-femed ROSES cannot fell 
to give the greatest satlafection. 


RICHARD 8MITH St C0., 

Nurserymen and Seed Merohants, Woroeater. 


■DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

Av that they are constantly receiving applications from 


Nurseries, Worcester. 


an nnn CLEMATIS pots, of a11 the 

OvjUvv finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bidding, from 12s. to 24a per dozen, strong plants; 
extra strong plants, repotted into 54-inch pots, 2a 6a . ea ch 
Descriptive last on application,—RICHARD SMITH A CO., 
Nurseryman and Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 


GLADIOLI. 

A T the late GRAND JUBILEE EXHIBITION, 

held in Manchester, my Collection of 168 Spikes was 
awarded First Prize, and at the Autumn Fruit and Flower 
Show, held in the Crystal Palace last September, my 3tand of 
144 Spikes was, as usual, placed first. The Bulbs are very fine 
this season. Named varieties range from 2s. 6d. per dozen 
upwards, and are sent carriage paid.—Apply for Catalogue to 

ALEXR. E. CAMPBELL, Florist, 

GOUROCK, N.B. 


TO those about to Plant ROSES, Ac.— 

A EWING’S CATALOGUE contains short and plain cul¬ 
tural notes, besides descriptions and prices of the best Roses, 
and in addition 28 pages are devoted to Ornamental Trees, 
fihrube. Fruit-trees, Climbing plants. Horticultural Requisites, 
Ac. It is forwarded post free to applicantson receipt of three 


aeries, Havant, Hants. 


*pWOPENCE per PACKET.—Choicest flower 

A geeds: Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia, Cycla¬ 
men, Gloxinia, Carnation, Petnnia, Lobelia, Auricula, Ver- 

1 -single Dahlia. Ageratum, Nicotlana afflnis, Heliotrope, 

_m, Cockscomb, Pansy, Golden Feather, Polyanthus 

Ac.; la worth, post free. Hundreds testimonials. — O. 
SMLLLINQ. Seedsman, Winch field, Hante. 


r iVOPENCE PBR PACKET.—First Quality 

Seeds: Acacia, Anemone, Aquilegia, hybrid. Aster, Cam- 
r—— u _ Canna, Chrysanthemum, Clematis, Lily of Valley, 
Convolvulus, Cornflower, Dianthus Heddewiggi, Digitalis, 
Eucalyptus globulus, Gaillardia, Geum, Gladiolus, Godetia, 
HeUeeuyaum, Hellebores niger, Hyacinthus candleans, Ice 
Plant. Is. worth post free.—C. SHILLING, Seedsman, 
WincbAeld. Hants.__ 

nr*WOPENCE PER PACKET.—Genuine Seeds : 

A ijokelia cardinalis, Matthiola bi corn is, Marigold, Mig- 
■wnette ilarge-flowering and Miles' Spiral), Sensitive Plant, 
Stimulus J>ybridus, Pelargonium, Stock, Polyanthus, Pentste- 
mon. Phlox, Zinnia. Tritoma, Ornamental Grasses, Ac. Is. 
worth post free. Hundreds testimonials.—C. SHILLING, 
Seedsman, Winc hfleld , Hants.___ 

■KTOTE THIS. —WILSON JUN. AMERICAN 

I" BLACKBERRY.—Strong plants of this splendid fruit 
imported direct from America, 3s. 6d. doz.; 6 2s., carriage free. 
Plant now—C. 8HILUNG, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 


“.THE AMATEUR’S GARDEN GUIDE.”— 

A How to grow flowers and vegetables, 64 pages, over 100 
Illustrations. The most useful gardening work published. 
Information relating to everything connected with garden or 
greenhouse will be found in Its pages. Not a catalogue. Post 
free, ?d„, or gratis with fie. orders.—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, 
Winchfleld, Hants. 


- „—..jutes. Is. All-post 

Hawkee-road, Small-heath, Birmingham. 

fpIRYSANTHEMUMB. — Many * thousands 

^ well-rooted cuttings, rmitv shortly, esmetiv named. 


___e given in any _ 

logue, 4d.-W. E. BOYCE, Archway-road. Highgate. N. 

TIAFFODIL BULBS, 170, la. 6d.; 1,000, 

U. Snowdrop Bulba, double Hid iiinal., 140, ln.3d.: 
1,000, 8 s. 6d., free.—BRACEGIRDL E, Stramongate, Rend^i 


“P OSES.—12 varieties of Dwarf Bushes, car- 


ns. 6d. COLLECTION of vegetable 

Cl 8EED8.—I have great pleasure in again offering this 
popular Collection of Seed which gave such great satisfaction 
last season, many customers writing for it again this year. It 
contains 21 large packets; including Peas, Beans, Cucumber, 
Tomato, Cauliflower, Lettuce, and 15 others. Sufficient for 
year's supply in a good sized garden. Carriage free, 2s. 6d.- 
C. SHILLIN G, Seedsm a n, Winchfleld, Hants. 


Ryder’s Famous Seeds. 

£50 IN PRIZES. 


£ 50 . 

A 

NEW 

IDEA. 

£ 50 . 


to all and so interesting, is the first ever insti¬ 
tuted, and has been imitated by numbers of 
other firms; many, also envious of our success, 
have imitated us in almost everything. The 
splendid quality of our goods, however, has se¬ 
cured for us a business which has never cessed 
to grow, and we have gathered round us a con¬ 
nection including royal, noble, and titled patrons, 
with thousands of skilled gardeners and noted 
prize-winners. Oar '‘Garden Manual,” post free 
to ail who enclose 2d. for postage. This being an 
expensive book, should not be asked for except, 
by intending buyers. Our seedB are so very good, 
that everyone who has a garden should grow 
them. Most marked success in every county. 


RYDER & SON, 

Seed Merchants, Ac., r. 
SALE, MANCHESTER. 


VICTORIA LILY OF THE VALLEY— 

V Messrs. HAWKINS & BENNETT. Lily Gardena, 

Twickenham. Middlesex, for the first time offer to the public 
this beautiful variety, superior both in its blooms and foliage 
to any other ever yet offered. Stock limited. All orders will be 
sent in rotation, with an engraving and instructions for plant¬ 
ing, Ac. Prioe 25s. per square yard, packing included. Oaah 
wit h order.—Apply as above. _ 

OUTDOOR OWN-ROOT ROSES.—SEEDS.— 

U White Belle, Jacqueminot, Neuman, grand trio. Is. 8<L, 
7, 2s. 6d., v. strong, free. Melon. Golden Perfection. Cncutn- 

Ullage blacksmith potato.—F or 

Y Sale, a few tons from an abundant crop, 10s. per ewt. 

Cheaper per ton.—WM. DALZIEL, Farmer, West Qaklen, 
Midlothian.__ _ 


T\AHLIAS A SPECIALITY.—Pot Roots for 

Af propagating now. 57 firsts last season, including Crystal 
Palace Show. Fancy and Pompones, 5s. dozen. 6 Cactus 
Dahlias, including Mrs. Hawkins, yellow, 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
—Q. HUMPHRIES. Nurseryman, Chippenham. _ 


Spring, 1888. 

XTEW WHITE ROUND POTATO, WEB- 

ll BER’S “ EARLY WHITE BEAUTY.” Awarded First 
Class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society. Sept. 21st. ISsJ. 

The many Testimonials received from well-known authori¬ 
ties speak so well for the excellence of this splendid new 
white-skinned Potato, that u lengthy description is unneees- 
ary. In short, it possesses every good quality. It is of hand¬ 
some appearance, with shallow eyes, and the superior ft 
Beauty of Hebron, both for quality and productiveness, 
whilst its dwarf habit and extraordinary quickness of matura¬ 
tion make it invaluable for early work. It has been tried on 
all kinds of soil with moat satisfactory results, producing in 
every case a tine crop entirely free from disease. Send post 
card for Illustration and read Testimonials. Price per lb.. Is.; 
7 lb., 6a. 8ample lb. post free for sixteen penny stamps. 


Address F. 


WEBBER, Quarry 
TONBRIDGE. 


Hill Nursery, 



COVENT GARDEN VARIETY. 

This being my fifth Beason of distribution, I can with con¬ 
fidence offer the above as the best in cultivation. Prepared 


P R SALE.—A Small Collection of Rare 

Botanical Books (about 20 vols.).—Apply, 6, Mundella- 
tenrace, New-road, Wandsworth-road. 


TfENDER’S PETUNIAS and BALSAMS are 

jLL the best. Single Petunia, Is. and 2s.; double fringed 
2s. and 3a. 6d.; double Balsams. Is. and 2s. 6d. Descriptive 
Catalogue of choice Vegetable, Flower Seeds, post free, prices 
moderate.—HENDER & SONS, Seedsmen, Plymouth. 

I/TRTTURNER’S 20b. Collection of GARDEN 

F I SEEDS, contains 65 varieties. Turner’s “Yorkshire” 
L Collection at 10s., contains 90 varieties; “ Yorkshire Collection 
t 1 ? at 5s., 20 varieties; all carriage paid for cash. The above are 
■well adapted to those whd have not time or experience to 
, choose for themselves.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 
(•"PERNS, Evergreen, from Ireland, 12 varieties, 
i A Se. 6d., free: 3 Royal Ferns, Is. 6d.; 6 clumps spring Geo¬ 
ff tian, 2 s. 6d.—Q‘KELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaugha u , Olare. 
j qiREES and SHRUBS, suitable for Towns and 
A Smoky Districts. Catalogue free on application.— 
j j RICHARD SMITH t CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
||i Worcester. _ __ 

FTTERY CHEAP OFFER of Apricots, Peaches, 

L V and Nectarines, good stuff.only Is. 6d. each * extra plant 
Ipbe compensate for carriage.—GEO. BUGH, Holme Nursery, 
IfPownham, Norfolk 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, show varieties, ent- 
v tings, Is.; plants, 2s. per dozen.—JNO. HODKINSON, 
Newtown, Pember ton.___ _ 

QPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraninma, 

O 6 Fuchsias, 6 Heliotropes, 6 double Petunias. 3 white 
Marguerites. 3 double Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 2s. 6d., poet free.- 
A. TOMKIN, Florist, Sidc up, Kent._ 

WILL ANYONE oblige by sending a dozen or 

YY two of ACORNS of the Evergreen Oak Q^ercus Hex 
and a dozen or two of th» Lucombe Oak to MISS BUB- 
STAL L, Seaford Villa, Hee ale Hull. Any charges will be paid. 

rpHK COMPETITOR’S PRIZE SEED PAR- 

■L CEL containing a liberal eupply of Dnke of Albanjniid 
Stratagem Peas. Giant Seville Beans, 3Se Plus Ultra tanner 
Beans, select Brussels Sproute, SL Valery Carrot, Mussel¬ 
burgh Leek, Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Kousham Park Onion, 
Improved Parsnip, .Snowball Turnip, white and green 
Marrows, Mammoth Pumpkin, Stock and Aster seed, car¬ 
riage free for 2s. 6d. Three-pound Parcel of Village Black¬ 
smith Potatoes, free for thirteen-pence. WILLIAMS, The 
Seed Supply, Thom bury , Gl os._ 

C CAMELLIAS, or AZALEA INDICA, fuU of 

U buds.10s.6d. Larger healthy plants of either, in 5J-in. goto 

—E. Va!n DERMEERSCH, Q ueen s Nursery, Belhu rst, BF. 

QURPLUS HEALTHY ORCHIDS.—Nearly 

O ioo varieties for cool or warm house from Is. »ch. Re¬ 
turnable List.—STEPHEN WOOD. Woodwlle, KirkrtalL 

TREES and SHRUBS for the Sea-coast 

A Catalogue free on application.—RICHARD SM I T H k 
CO. Nurserymen and Seed Merchants Worcester 


on fifilY ROSES on Own Roots. —Strong 

Blooming plants: Marechal Niel, Gloire, Mu- 
maison, Forestier, Vibert, Carriere. 4c., 4 b. 6a. 

2b. ed;, free. Catalogue gratis. —F. BATEMAN, Weftim Nur- 

Bery, Clevedon. _- 

p RAPE VINES, moet excellent canes, bast va- 

VT rieties, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d. DescriptiveList fiw-RICHARD 
SMITH & CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

A BEAUTIFUL WREATH OR CROSS, 

A of pure fresh white flowers, 6s., sent carriage paid.- 
PETTENER & STAGG, Victoria Market, Manchester. 
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Abu titans.711 

Adam's Needle .. .. 713 

Annuals lor a dry border 713 
Annuals lor borders, 

hardy .711 

Annuals, list oI hardy .. 711 
Asparagus beds, new .. 712 
Asters in pots, growing.. 713 

Bees.718 

Begonias, fine-leaved .. 711 
Bermuda Lily (Lilium 
Harrisi) as a window 
plant, the .. 715 

Bud-eating birds.. .. 712 

Bush-fruits, planting .. 712 
Calceolarias, herbaceous 710 
Camellia buds falling .. 709 
Carnations, perpetual - 

flowering.709 

Carrots, growing.. .. 715 

Cinder tennis oourt .. 714 


Clay soils and bad soil.. 
Clematis drooping, 
flowers of a 
Clematis for a bed 
Coelogyne cristate 
Creepers for north and 
east walls 

Cucumbers and Toma¬ 
toes, shading .. 
Earwigs, destroying . 
Frames and lights, cheap 
Fruit garden 
Fuchsias .. 

Garden, keeping cats out 

of a . 

Garden soil, bad.. 
Garden, usiug tan in a.. 

Gloxinias. 

Corse, double-blossomed 
Grape. Madresfleld Court 
Greenhouse 


Guernsey Idly Nerine 
■arniensk), treatment 

of. 

Heaths (Erica hyemalis), 
winter-flowering 
Indian Corn, culture of 
Indian Shot (Gannas) .. 
Lily bulbs from India .. 
Magnolia, pruning a 
Marguerite (Agathnacce- 
lestis), blue 

Marguerites, or Paris 

Daisies. 

Melons without bottom- 
heat, growing .. 
Mexican Ivy-plant (Co- 
b*ea scandens) .. 

Moss on lawn 
Orchard-house 
Orchids, amateurs' 
Outdoor garden .. 


disbudding 


Parsley 
Peaches, 

early . 

Peas. 

Pelargoniums 
Pelargoniums, late large- 

flowered . 

Petunias,management of 
Plum-trees, grafting and 

budding. 

Potatoes for exhibition 
Potato haulm, cutting 

down . 

Poultry and rabbits 
Primroses, repotting 
Propagating name, con¬ 
structing a 

Pyrethrums (P. roseum 

vars.) . 

Quick Thom hedge, 
pruning a 


712 Questions and answers 716 

! Roses .711 

712 Rose Celeste, old .. 714 
712 , Rose Madame Berard, 

710 1 treatment of .. .. 715 

; Rose Rfive d’Or .. .. 714 

711 Rose, red climbing .. T14 
714 Roses, pruning .. .. 714 

' Rose,pruning a Banksian 714 
Snapdragons (Antirrhi¬ 
nums) .712 

Solanums.710 

Stopping and tying 
down .. .. 712 

Strawberries In pots .. 712 
Tea Rosea, management 

of. 

Tennis lawn on sandy 


712 


715 


Town garden, work in 
the. 


714 


Trees, planting under .. 713 
Turnips.—Finger and toe 712 
Vegetable garden .. 712 
Vegetable garden, ma¬ 
nure for a .. 715 

Vegetables for a sunless 

position.715 

Vegetables, good varie¬ 
ties of.712 

Venet'&n Sumach or 
Smoke-tree (Rhus Go* 

tinus) .713 

Verbenas, seedling .. 712 

Vinery .711 

Vines, manure for .. 714 
Weeds in walks, killing 711 
Week's work, the coming 710 

West wall.714 

Wild flowers and birds' 
eggs, prizes for.. .. 715 
Yuccas, transplanting .. 711 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMATEURS’ ORCHIDS. 

CCELOGYNE OR1STATA. 

I introduce this plant to my readers at the 
present time for several reasons—first, on account 
of its rare beauty; next, because this is its bloom¬ 
ing season, and, therefore, those who are desirous 
of adding it to the treasures already congre¬ 
gated in their plant-houses will be able to judge 
of the merits of the plant I am recommending 
before purchasing; and it is just at this partic¬ 
ular season that chaste and elegant flowers, such 
as this plant produces, are so much in demand 
for gentlemen's coat flowers, and by the ladies 
for shoulder sprays, or for the decoration of the 
hair, for ball or evening party. The advantage 
in selecting the plant when in flower is this, 
that in some varieties the sepals and petals 
reflex or twist, and such forms are not nearly so 
handsome as those with full round flowers which 
do not twist; therefore, this should be remem¬ 
bered when about to purchase. Although this 
plant is so beautiful, the stock of plants in the 
country is sufficiently large to render it reason¬ 
able in price, and my aim is to recommend some of 
the most beautiful and reasonable priced kinds 
to jmy readers in order that amateurs with 
limited means may indulge their taste for these 
plants without subjecting themselves to a heavy 
expense ; for it is the same with Orchids as with 
many other things in this world of ours—the most 
expensive articles are not always the most beauti¬ 
ful, and I know full well the question of outlay is 
of primary importance to the small amateur. 
Ccelogyne cristata is a plant that is found wild 
on the hills of Northern India, where it grows 
upon the branches of trees and also upon rocks, 
surrounded with other herbage. It flowers in 
this country from abont Christmas to the end of 
February, or even into March, the question of 
its time of opening depending upon the time it 
finishes up its growth. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced several together on a spike, each one 
being furnished with a separate footstalk, so 
that one flower can be removed from the plant 
without cutting the whole. This is of import¬ 
ance, because a single bloom is ample for a coat 
flower and also for a lady’s hair, whilst one, or 
at most two, will be sufficient in a shoulder 
spray, worked in with such things as a bit of 
Bouvardia and Lily of the Valley, &c., and 
their necessary accompaniment, a few fronds of 
Maiden-hair or other Fern. The flowers of this 
Ccelogyne are white, rivalling the driven snow 
in purity ; but if through carelessness they are 
sprinkled with water, every drop will form a 
black dot, and thus the charm of the flower 
fa utterly spoiled. The only addition in 
colour to this flower fa a tinge of yellow 
inside the lip. In some varieties this fa 
clear yellow ; m others it becomes more orange 
than yellow. The variety named Lemoniana fa 
stained on the inside of the lip with pale sul- 

S hur-yellow, and fa usually a little later in 
owering, and fa more expensive th*.n the 
typical form, but the rarest form of all fa called 
alba; its flowers are of the purest snow-white 
throughout, without spot or stain of any colour: 
It fa very rare at p ^ ' 

Digitized b" 


tremely high prices, therefore it does not come 
into my category of amateurs’ Orchids. I have 
grown this plant successfully and in quantity, 
both in a high temperature and in a cool house, 
and find that they thrive in both ; but I prefer 
an intermediate temperature to either. When 
grown in a cool house (I do not mean a green¬ 
house), I find they require a little assistance 
to help them swell up their bulbs, or what would 
technically be called finish up and ripen their 
growths, in consequence of their not forming 
their pseudo-bulbs before the cold autumn 
nights set in; and if they are not so assisted it 
fa quite probable no flowers will be produced, 
but to spend money upon fuel to grow them 
hot, I contend is a useless and unnecessary 
waste. On the other hand, if the plant or 
plants are kept in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture—that is, a few degrees hotter than the 
Odontoglossum house—they may stand in the 
same position all the year round. When the 
growths appear to have done swelling, dfa 
continue the water overhead, and slightly 
reduce the supply to the roots, but it is not 
advisable to ary them at any time. In the 
autumn, when the sun has decreased somewhat 
in power, they should be fully exposed to the 
sunshine. In potting this plant use fibrous 
peat, taking particular care that all the gritty 
particles or mould is well beaten out, or after a 
time the soil will become like so much black mud, 
in which state it fa very injurious to the roots. 
This is the more necessary, as it fa a plant that 
dislikes frequent change, and seldom flowers the 
first year after being disturbed and divided. 
Every three or four years should be often 
enough to move it, although every year the old 
spent surface soil should be carefully picked 
out and replaced by some flbry peat and living 
Sphagnum. One word of caution, and I have 
finished. The flowers will last a long time 
upon the plant in full beauty, but be not over- 
greedy ; remember the “ merciful man fa 
merciful to his beast,” so be merciful to your 
plants. Do not keep the flowers upon them too 
long to rob them of their strength. If this fa 
done it brings its own reward by preventing 
them from flowering annually, and thus if you 
do not follow this advice, ana you have a blank 
season, do not lay the blame upon 

Matt. Bramble. 




3400.—Repotting Primroses.—I have 
found the beet time to repot hardy Primroses to 
be about the last week in August. With the 
advent of cool nights and refreshing rains Prim¬ 
roses start into growth again, and they form 
their crowns anew during September and 
October. This, then, fa the time to stimulate 
root action, and give food by the addition of 
fresh oompost. Snake away nearly all the old 
soil and repot in good loam with a little rotten 
manure ana leaf-soil, seeing that no grubs are 
in it. An important point fa to bring tbe crown 
rather below the level of the soiL This should 
always be done in replanting or repotting this 
class of plant.—C., Byjleet. 

3480. —Treatment of Guernsey Lily 
(Nerine samienfa). — Place your plant in a 
warmer house while making itB leaves, if you 
can, and keep it liberally supplied with water 
up to the ena of May, and then let it remain dry 
until the end of August, at which time it shoula 


flower. The character of this Lily fa to make 
its growth during the winter and to rest in the 
summer. Properly treated it requires a few 
degrees more neat during the winter than the 
cool greenhouse affords.— -Practical. 

Perpetual-flowering* Carnations.— 
Raising Carnations from seed fa a very interest¬ 
ing proceeding, but to have a reasonable chance 
of good varieties being obtained, seed from a 
strain that can be relied on must be at hand, other¬ 
wise the result fa not likely to turn out worth 
the trouble. The seeds should be put in at 
once, sowing them about an inch apart in a pan or 
shallow box, drained and filled with fine-sifted 
loam, a little leaf-mould, and some sand, cover¬ 
ing the seed with about a fourth of an inch of 
the material, keeping it moderately moist—not 
too wet. To induce the seed to vegetate 
quickly, it should have a night temperature of 
from 55 degs. to 60 degs. As the object fa to 
get the stock as much advanced as possible 
early, the seedlings must be kept until the 
weather gets warm in a temperature similar to 
that in which they were started. As soon as 
the little plants appear they must be stood 
close to the glass or they will spire up thin and 
weak—a condition that muBt be avoided. 
Directly they are large enough to handle, put 
them singly in small pots, using soil of a ake 
nature to that in which the seed was sown ; if 
a little rotten manure is added it will help them 
to gain strength. When the plants have got 
established the weather may do expected to 
afford warmth enough without the aid of arti¬ 
ficial heat, in which case a cold pit or frame 
will be the best place for them.—T. 

3433.—Constructing a propagating 
frame.—I do not think that anything would 
be gained by the arrangement proposed by “ A 
Beginner.” I cannot say that I have ever tried 
it—at least, iust as proposed by him—nor do I 
think I should care to ao so, except purely as 
an experiment, though there fa no reason what¬ 
ever why “ A Beginner ” should not do so, as it 
would be a very simple matter to convert it to 
my plan with the aid of a piece of sheet metal. 
It appears to me that there would be a con¬ 
siderable loss of heat by the proposed plan, for 
all the heat from the lamp that was not imme¬ 
diately absorbed by the pan of water would pass 
away and be lost, whereas in my arrangement 
the accumulated hot air from the lamp in the 
lower chamber gradually penetrates to the upper 
part, and to a great extent accounts for the 
efficiency of the whole apparatus. The office of 
the metal pan containing water, as I understand 
it, fa to act as a reservoir of heat, and to supply 
atmospheric moisture, and I feel sure that it 
would not alone, unless made much larger and 
more powerfully heated, either absorb or give 
off enough heat to maintain the requisite tem¬ 
perature in the frame.—B. C. R. 

34S2. —Camellia buds falling.— The daily change 
of temperature from the oool greenhouse to the warm 
drawing-room might cause the Camellia buds to fall, 
though, all other things betas’ right, there is no special 
reaeon why it should. I should rather think the wood was 
badly ripened ta summer, or else the plant has for some 
time been dry at the roots.—E. H. 

468.— Winter-flowering Heaths (Erica hyemalis). 
—Prune away all the flowering shoots sufficiently to give 
symmetry, and, when the growth starts away, shift Into a 
pot two sixes larger than before. Grow on In the greenhouse 
till July and then stand on coal -ash-bed to ripen^ growth 
till tod ol S^jUmbw. -E. H. frm 
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HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

Moot people purchase their stock of flower and 
other seeds at this Beason of the year, and in¬ 
cluded in the list thereof should be some of a 
ood strain of the above. From the end of 
une up to the end of July is a good time to 
sow the Beed, in a 6-inch pot, which will be 
found quite large enough to furnish some 
hundreds of plants. The pot should be drained 
to one-third, or to even one-half of its depth, 
and over the drainage should be put a thin layer 
of Moss. The pot should then be filled to 
within 4 inch of its rim, with a mixture of light 
loam and leaf-mould, finely sifted. The surface 
of the soil should be made quite level, and 
shonld be well watered with a fine-rosed pot; 
the Beed should be sown upon the wet surface 
and gently pressed into the soil with a smooth 
circular piece of wood on the bottom of a small 
pot. No covering of soil will be necessary ; but 
the surface of the pot should be covered with a 
piece of glass, and the pot should be placed on 
the north side of a wall, on moist sand or 
cinder-aBhes. Should the surface of the soil 
become dry, it must be sprinkled with 
water from a fine-rosed pot, and as soon 
as the seeds have fairly vegetated 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from February 'liyth 
to March 4 th. 

Shifted on double Cinerarias. Hotted Calceolarias into 
9-inch pots; shall not shift them again; shall keep the plants 
on a bed of Cocoa-nut-fibre in a cool house. Rearranged 
Pelargoniums, tying out the branches of the earliest sec¬ 
tion. To do these well they want plenty of room now. 
All the worst plants have been moved to a cold pit; they 
will come in useful to supply cut flowers later on. l*ut in 
cuttings of double and single Zonal kinds ; shall grow these 
on for winter flowering, pinching off all flower-buds during 
the summer. Fumigated plant-houses with Tobacco. 
The green flies ore beginning to look up now, and a stitch 
in time saves more Ilian the proverbial nine. This is 
especially true with show Pelargoniums, which must be 
kept clean if they are to be presentable. The fires are 
kept down as much as can be done with safety, and plenty 
of air is given in suitable weather without creating 
draught. The sun gains power daily now, permitting a 
free use of the syringe everywhere under glass, though, 
in the absence of rain, my soft water supply is running 
low. If this fails altogether, syringing will be discon¬ 
tinued as the hard water contains too muoh lime ; shall 
damp floors, walls, and stages to fill the atmosphere with 
moisture. Tied in young wood in early Peach-house. 
Gave the borders a dressing of superphosphate, and 
watered it in. Stopped the young shoots of Figs in house; 
to keep Mgs abundantly fertile it is advisable to lift them 
sometimes. A couple of >oung fruiting plants, moved 
from the open wall to cover wall in forcing-nouse, are full 


of all kinds of bedding plants. Sowed seeds of varioai 
tender annual* in hotbed. Cleared off old Cabbages; 
manuring and trenching np the land for Potato** 
Turned gravel walks in flower garden. Cut Grassedginn 
and rolled lawns. Pruned evergreen shrubs awf Ivy 
•fdgings, usiryj the shears for the latter, cutting off all ihe 
leaves so as to leave a true face when the new growth 
comes away. Put in cuttings of Tree Carnation*. 
Pricked off Seedling Cyclamens. Sowed seeds of met 
Gloxinias and tuberous Begonias in the hotbed. R.- 
arranged conservator}'. Pruned Acacias and Lnculiu 
that have done flowering. Stirred up border* and 
watered all dry places. Brought away plants the beauty 
of which is post, and filled up the vacant places with 
forced flowers from the forcing-pit. Put in cuttings of 
Salvias and Kupatoriums. Shifted on Palnu, India 
rubbers, Ac. 


Greenhouse. 

Solan u ms. —Cuttings of the berry-bearing 
Solanums may still be put in. The plants 
raised in this way now will colour their berries 
late in the autumn and succeed the earlier 
specimens. The cuttings should consist of the 
young shoots which will have been produced by 
plants that were cut back some weeks ago; 
they should be about 2 inches long. Put them 
an inch or bo apart in 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
filled with sand. Stand them in a temperature 



A well-grown herbaceous Calceolaria. 


the piece of glass should be removed, 
and a hand glass be placed over the 
pot to protect its contents from in¬ 
jury by heavy rainfall. As soon as 
the young plants can Ire handled they 
should be pricked out into seed-pans, 
which should be placed in a cold pit 
or frame, and when the plants have 
become somewhat large they should 
be potted singly into 3-inch pots, 
and from these in due time they 
should be transferred into pots some 
6 inches in diameter, a convenient 
size in which to bloom them, although 
a portion of them may have another 
shift into pots some 8 inches or 
9 inches in diameter, which will be 
sufficient for the largest specimens 
that can be desired. Calceolarias 
are not very particular as to com¬ 
post, a suitable one may consist of, 

■ay, about two-thirds rich, light, 
turfy loam, and one-third leaf- 
mould, or, what is better, a like 
proportion of well • rotted hotbed 
manure, with possibly a small quan¬ 
tity of sand. All should be in their 
flowering pots early in October ; if 
a little earlier so much the better. 

Being nearly hardy, Calceolarias are 
remarkably impatient of heat; there¬ 
fore, a cold pit is possibly the best 
structure in which to winter them. 

Do not keep them far from the 
glass, and trust for their safety 
during severe weather rather to 
ample external covering than to fire- 
heat. They are also very subject to 
the attacks of aphides, and on that 
account occasional fumigations arc 
necessary. They may with advan¬ 
tage be allowed to occupy a cold pit 
or frame until they begin to throw 
up their flower-stems, when they 
should be removed to the greenhouse 
or to where they are intended to 
bloom, and they should be carefully shaded 
from bright sunshine, when the flowers will 
keep a long time in good condition. A struc¬ 
ture of any kind entirely filled with choice 
herbaceous Calceolarias is certainly a remark¬ 
ably pretty sight. P. G. 


3268.—Keeping: cats out of a grarden. 

—I beg to offer the following suggestion 
on this matter : Procure some empty lobster 
tins, make four or five holes through the bottom, 
and tie inside of the tin a piece of nice meat or 
cooked herring, and lay the tins in the garden. 
Do not be suprised if you see some of tne cats 
crowned with lobster cans in the morning. 
Give them a gentle bath of cold water, &c. 
Then take hold of the can and pull it off. 
Away runs pussy. Throw the can after her, and 
lay a few lobster cans in the garden, and I guess 
puBsy will remember the 4 ‘ bonneting ” she ex¬ 
perienced, and will fight shy of lobster cans in 
future. The cans fit Detter if they are rough. 
—J. H. 
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of fruit, and have not felt the moving in the least. 
Mulched inside Vine-borders, and watered over the 
tnulch. Night temperature of early house, 60 degs. to 
66 degs. ; it generally reaches the lowest point in the 
morning. On bright, sunny mornings the nre is banked 
up early, os it wastes fuel to keep the fires going when 
the sun is shining brightly, and makes air-giving more 
difficult; this it ui which fills vineries with red spider. 
Mulched open-air Strawberry plantations with short, rich 
manure, pressing the manure down by treading ; this is 
intended to feed the plants—the litter to keep them clean 
will be put on by-and-by. looked out protecting mate¬ 
rials for Apricots and Peaches; these consist chiefly of 
small sprays of Yew-trees and flshing-nets. The nets, of 
course, are always ready ; the sprays of Yew are cut and 
placed in an open shed ready for use when the proper 
moment arrives. Dusted Peas with Boot, and staking 
them. Bet mouse-traps among rows of Peas Just 
coming up ; the old brick figure 4 trap, is, in my 
view, still the simplest and best trap for setting in the 
open garden. Sowed Parsnips, Scarlet Horn Carrots, 
Radishes, and Lettuces hi succession. Bowed Mustard 
and Cress in the open border. Planted more Peas and 
Beans. Planted Myatt’a Prolific Potato in a frame where 
Asparagus bnd been forced ; there is economy in this, as 
then one frame and bed produces two or more crops, as 
after the Potatoes come off in May a little renew al will fit it 
for Cucumbers in summer. Sowed Melons and Cucumbers 
for succession. Pricked out early Celery in boxes 
8 inches apart; the best Celery for this work is the dwarf 
Incomparable; it never bolts too early. Put in cuttings 


of 65 tlegs. or 70 degs., cover with propagating’ 
glasses ; keep moist, and shade from the sun, if 
necessary. As soon os roots are formed move 
singly into small pots filled with a compost 
consisting of sifted loam, rotten manure, leaf- 
mould, and sand. When a little top-growth 
has been made, pinch out the points to cause 
the production of side-Bhoots near the base. 
Keep the little plants in a warm, growing tern- 
perature until they get well established and 
there is sufficient sun-heat to maintain free 
growth. Old plants that were headed-down and 
have since pushed forth young growth should 
now be partially shaken out and repotted in good 
rich soil. They may be put into 6-inch or 7-mch 
pots. After potting they should have a tern 
perature of 55 degs. until the roots have begun 
to move freely in the new soil. 

Pelargoniums. —The earliest varieties of the 
large-flowered section of Pelargoniums should, 
as advised sometime back, if required to bloom 
early, be kept during the winter where they 
will be warmer than the later sorts. They will 
now bear a temperature of 48 degs. or 50 degs. 
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in tiie night, but with this they must be stood' 
in a light house or pit, with their tops near the 
glass. For the guidance of amateurs who may 
not have had much to do with the cultivation 
of plants in winter in a temperature anything 
above that of an ordinary greenhouse, it may 
be well to say that, when plants of any kind are 
subjected to extra warmth during winter and 
early spring, with the intention of accelerating 
their flowering, this must be accompanied with 
all the light that can be given them ; in fact, 
it is only in well-constructed light houses that 
stand away from the darkening influence of 
other buildings and trees that satisfactory 
results can be calculated on to follow' an attempt 
at early flowering by the aid of fire-heat. To 
keep these early Pelargoniums stout and com¬ 
pact in their growth, in addition to plenty of 
light, they should have some air given them 
every day for a few hours. The plants will 
now require more water ; and, as the soil will i 
be full of active roots, and the flower-buds push¬ 
ing up, they may have manure-water at inter¬ 
vals of about ten days. 

Latb large-flowered Pelargoniums and 
the fancy kinds should have a temperature of 
40 degs. to 45 degs. in the night during winter, 
and be stood near the glass. Without this the 
shoots always come weak and drawn—a con¬ 
dition that interferes much with their flower¬ 
ing. If the plants are moving freely and the 
growth is forward manure-water may likewise 
be given to these about every ten days. See 
that the stock is quite free from aphides, for if 
only a few of these troublesome insects are present 
they will increase rapidly m soon as the sun 
gains power. If only an odd plant is affected it 
may be washed with Tobacco-water or dusted 
with Tobacco-powder. 

Roses. —Tea Roses that have been flowering 
more or less through the winter, and show signs 
of wanting a rest, should be moved to a house 
or pit where they will be a little cooler than 
they have been kept for some time back. Care 
must, however, be taken that they are out of 
the reach of the frosty nights that may be 
expected for some time yet. As the plants 
will have some young growth on them 
they should not nave much cold air ad¬ 
mitted to them, or it will produce mildew, and 
unless this parasite is kept down, and the plants 
generally well-oared for, they will not improve 
m size and condition for another winter’s work. 
More Hybrid Perpetuals may now be brought 
in ; give them heat, more or less, as the means 
at command permit. They will bear a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. or 55 degs. in the night, 
or they will come on slower with less warmth. 
If Roses have to be located with other plants 
which must have air given them, the Roses 
should be stood at one end of the house, and 
have the lights and ventilators near them kept 
closed. As soon as the young growth begins to 
move give manure-water freely, or dress the 
surface of the soil with concentrated manure ; 
when these latter stimulants are used in any 
form, but especially when applied to the surface 
of the soil, it is necessary to oe cautious in not 
giving too much. Many of the concentrated 
manures now offered are strong, and unless used 
in small quantities the object in view is defeated, 
as more harm than good follows. Iu cool green¬ 
houses, where no more fire-heat is used than 
necessary to keep out frost, Rosea may be had 
much earlier than they come in out-of-doors. 
So treated they produce fine, full-sized flowers. 
When grown cool in this way Rosea will bear 
much more air being admitted to the house than 
would answer when the plants are subjected to 
heat. 

Fuchsias. —Cuttings of Fuchsias should now 
be put in; they should consist of young shoots 
about 2 inches long that have been produced by 
plants that were cut back and stood in heat at the 
beginning of the year. Put them about 2 inches 
apart in pans or pots filled with sand ; stand 
them in a temperature of 60 degs., or a little 
over. Keep moist and covered with propagat¬ 
ing glasses until they are well rooted. They 
will strike in about three weeks, when put them 
singly in 3-inch pots, filled with fresh loam, to 
which has been added some rotten manure, leaf- 
mould,- and sand. Keep the little plants moder¬ 
ately close until they have begfun to grow, after 
which give them a light position with a thin 
shade when the weather is bright. 

Old Fuchsias. —Old plants that have broken 
after being cut in should now be turned out of 
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the pots and have most of the soil shaken j 
away. If the specimens are large, and have 
already occupied pots as big as it is desir¬ 
able to give them, they should be put 
in the same sized ones again. Smaller exam¬ 
ples, such as have only flowered one year, 
and are wanted to get larger, may have pots 
two or three sizes larger than those they 
have been in. After potting, the plants should 
be kept in an intermediate temperature until 
the roots have begun to move freely. Shade in 
bright weather is necessary, as if exposed to the 
sun it causes the plants to begin flowering 
before they have made enough growth to clothe 
them sufficiently. 

Abutilonb. —Plants that have been at rest 
during the winter should now have their 
branches shortened in moderately close. They 
will break new growth in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture, but they will move much quicker 
if they can have a little warmth for the next 
six or eight weeks. Those that had their 
branches shortened in autumn will shortly be in 
a condition for repotting. They should be 
turned out of the pots, and have the greater 
part of the old soil shaken away, replacing it 
with new loam, to which add a liberal quantity 
of rotten manure and sufficient sand to keep 
the material porous. Give pots proportionate 
to the size of the plants and that wnich they 
are required to attain. Abutilons may be 
grown in comparatively small pots and kept in 
a healthy flowering state by the help of manure- 
water ; but so treated they do not attain the 
size or produce the quantity of flowers that they 
are capable of when more root space is given 
them. The former course is the best to follow 
where there is a deficiency of room, whilst the 
latter answers best where the houses in which 
the plants are grown are roomy. 

Begonias, fink-leaved. — Many handsome 
varieties have been added to this class of Be¬ 
gonias during the last few years, so that there 
ib now more diversity in the colours of their 
leaves. They are suitable plants for amateurs 
to grow as they are easily managed, and will do 
with less heat than many stove subjects require. 
The present is the best time to repot them, as 
it gives them a chance of getting sufficiently 
furnished with young leaves early In the season. 
The size of the pots to be used depends on the size 
the plants are required to be grown to, as even 
when they are now strong they maybe cut in so as 
not to need much additional root-room. In thecase 
of old specimens, most of the soil may be shook 
away, a portion of the roots removed, and some 
of the stems cut away ; treated in this manner 
pots one size larger than those they have been in 
will see them through the summer, providing 
they are sufficiently assisted with manure- 
water. These Begonias will grow in either 
peat or loam, if it is of a moderately free nature, 
or is made so by the addition of an extra quan¬ 
tity of sand ; some rotten manure may also be 
mixed with it. Pot moderately firm; do not 
give water until the roots have begun to move 
freely. Small plants that have been raised from 
leaf-cuttings should have pots proportionate to 
the size they have attained ; unless they are 
larger than usually happens with stock of this 
description, 6-inch pots will be sufficient. After 
potting, the plants should have an interme¬ 
diate temperature, and as the sun gets more 
powerful a little shade will be necessary. 

Gloxinia8. —A portion of the tubers that 
have been at rest should now be started. 
Small roots, such as were raised from leaf- 
cuttings last summer, may be put in 5-inch pots, 
which, in most cases, will be large enough for 
them the first year. Large old tubers should 
havepots in proportion to their size ; it is not 
good practice to pinch them for root-room in 
the way that is sometimes done; for though 
they will produce a crop of bloom in pots that 
hold little soil, still, when so confined, they 
give few or no successional flowers. Good free 
loam, with some rotten manure and sand, 
answers for them. Drain the pots well, and 
do not put the tubers too deep. The tops 
should be nearly level with the surface of the 
soil. As soon as potted place them in a warm 
house or pit. Give no water until the growth 
has begun to push ; then moisten the soil mode¬ 
rately, and stand them w'here the tops will be 
near the glass. There are few plants which are 
sooner spoiled than Gloxinias if they do not get 
enough light from the time their tops begin to 
move. When well-managed, the leaf-stalls are 


short and stout, and the leaves are equally 
so, clinging close to the pots so as to almost 
hide them, whilst the flowers have double the 
substance in them that they possess when the 
plants are drawn up. Thomas Baines. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Hardy annuals for borders.— Below I 
give a list of useful hardy annuals for furnishing 
borders. They are adapted for sowing in the 
vacant spaces between herbaceous plants. I do 
not recommend them to be sown just yet; better 
wait till the weather is more settled next 
month. Very early sowing, when the land is 
cold and wet, prevents many of the young seeds 
growing ; and the young plant, when it has 
struggled through, has more vicissitudes to 
encounter than will be met with later on. 

List of hardy annuals. —Sweet Alyssum, 
Calliopsis (various). Candytuft (various), Chry¬ 
santhemum (various), Clarkia (various), Clintonia 
pulchella, Collinsia bicolor, Convolvulus major 
(in variety), Chinese Pinks, Eschscholtzia Man¬ 
darin and £. carminea, Godetias (various). 
Sunflowers (large double yellow and others), 
Helichrysum (Everlastings—various), Larkspurs 
(branching, mixed, and others), Leptosiphon 
roseus and others, Lupines (mixed), Mignon¬ 
ette, Nasturtiums, Tom Thumb (in variety), 
Nemophila (various), Nicotiana affinis, Poppies 
(in variety), Sweet Peas (in variety), Portulacas 
(in variety, are nice to form patches on rock- 
work or for carpeting small beds), Bartonia 
aurea, Corn-flowers, Golden Feather, &c. 

Transplanting Yuccas. —These are useful 
—I had almost said indispensable—in orna¬ 
mental gardening. A cluster of them has a 
striking effect on some salient part of the 
rockery, and they may be employed to give 
character to any small geometrical garden. 
Y. recurva is well adapted for the latter pur¬ 
pose. Y. filamentosa makes a nice group for 
the rockery. Towards the end of March Is a 
good time for moving them. They should not 
be moved from a sheltered place to an exposed 
one without some special temporary shelter is 
placed in front of them for the first season, as if 
large-foliaged plants lose their bottom leaves 
their usefulness is gone. A little good soil or 
decayed manure placed round the roots will be 
useful; its effect will be seen when the plants 
flower. 

Killing weeds in walks.— The best way to 
eiadicate weeds and Moss in gravel walks just 
now is to turn the gravel over, bringing the 
bright, clean gravel from the bottom to the 
surface. All walks which have 4 inches of 
gravel over the drainage may be dug over with 
a spade, just as one would dig over a border, 
only, of course, as the depth of gravel is no¬ 
where very great, the spade may enter in a 
slanting direction, so as to turn over a larger 
piece tnan would be done in ordinary digging. 
The walks should be got down liara su l 
firm before the gravel becomes dry, as there 
must be a certain amount of moisture in it to 
bind it. All the walks turned over in the 
morning should be made quite firm before even¬ 
ing. I like to tread the gravel first, then rake 
it Into the right shape to get the necessary in¬ 
clination from the centre to the sides ; then 
put on the heaviest roller, and keep it going 
till the surface is hard and smooth. 

Mowing machines will soon be required, and, 
if not yet put into a good, workable condition, 
send them to the factory at once. It ii best to 
send them to the makers, as they have a 
reputation to lose, and will put good work into 
their own machines. 

Where is the water to come from ?—In 
all probability there will be a scarcity of water 
in many places during the coming summer. 
It is many years since ponds and tanks were 
so empty as now. We Bliall, doubtless, get the 
usual April or other spring showers, and those 
who can afford the outlay might build tanks 
for stowing every drop that runs off buildings, 
Ac. 

Double-blossomed Gorse. — A cluster of 
this on some elevated site is a rather attractive 
object all through the spring. Plant in April. 

Fruit Garden. 

Vinery. — Vines in second houses just 
breaking should be disbudded as 9oon as the 
best shoots can be selected, removing those of 
which there cannot be any reasonable doubt 
that they will not be required. Vines pruned 
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on the spur system should, in a general way, be 
restricted to one shoot to each spur. I do not 
say there may not be oases where a seoond 
shoot may be left; but it is better when a single 
shoot will occupy all the space, as that is a sure 
indication that the foliage is vigorous, and fine, 
large, leathery leaves is the foundation on 
which the future crop will be laid. Broad, 
Substantial, short-stalk leaves were never yet 
produced by weakly Vines, nor yet by Vines 
with their roots out of condition. 

Stopping and tying down.— Where there 
arc many Vineries this is a busy time, and it is 
very important that every shoot should be 
handled just at the right time, as progress is 
rapid now. If a house of Vines be neglected 
only for a week, that neglect has a bad effect, 
perhaps for the whole season, certainly for a 
considerable time. In stopping a shoot, as soon 
as we can perceive the rignt place for nipping 
out the point it should be done when but little 
besides the terminal bud has to be removed ; to 
permit a shoot to grow a yard long, and then 
pinch it back a foot, is very bad practice. In 
well-managed Vineries all the pruning at this 
season may be carried away in a very small 
basket. 

Orchard house. —The trees will now, for the 
most part, be in blossom, and the atmosphere 
should be kept as buoyant as possible. If the 
house is heated turn a little hot water into the 
pipes when there are indications of frost All 
houses of this class should be warmed enough to 
keep out frost As the expense of the pipes is 
not much, a couple of 3-inch pipes (flow and 
return) will keep everything comfortable, apd 
on a cold, frosty night, with the trees in blos¬ 
som, .it produces an intense feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion if we have the power to turn a valve and 
let a stream of hot fluid rush round the interior 
of the house. 

Disbudding early Peaches. — The work 
shonld be proceeded with as opportunity serves, 
taking care that though sufficient wood is left 
in to secure a well-furnished tree, there is no 
crowding. Young trees in rich borders are 
sometimes difficult to deal with—in fact, rich 
borders are altogether a mistake in fruit cul¬ 
ture ; but I have seen young trees in borders 
made of nothing but turfy loam make rather 
too strong wood for the first two or three years. 
If the wood is gross it may not ripen well, and 
the blossoms will fall off. The best remedy in 
such cases is to fire up a bit when the wood is 
ripening at the end of the growing season. 

Strawberries in pots.— These will now be 
in the midst of their growth. Plants swelling 
their fruit will utilise a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment. I have used Clay’s manure with ad¬ 
vantage, both for top-dressing and also to make 
liquid-manure. Use the camel’s-hair brush daily 
to set the blossoms. 

Planting bush-fruits. — Gooseberries and 
Currants may be planted to form new planta¬ 
tions. On good land a Gooseberry-bush will 
profitably oceupy a space 6 feet square. Close 
pruning will never produce a heavy crop of 

Bud-eating birds will now or never be 
looking after the buds, and must be stopped. 
Shoot the bullfinches and syringe the bushes 
with something distasteful. Soot and lime will 
benefit the bushes. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Cheap frames and lights.—I suppose 
one has too many of these. The English gi 
dener, in comparison with his French ronfr 
is heavily handicapped for want of the lit 
bits of glass which the Frenchman turns to su 
good account in the culture of the Balads, £ 
The wonder is, to my mind, that this wai 
which must have been long felt, has not be 
supplied by home-manufactured articles. Gli 
ana wood are both cheap, and any handy m 
could make a frame of some kind. And c 
need not adhere to the old stereotyped garde 
frames, as wood or metal, and glass in combii 
tion, has adaptabilities beyond anything we ha 
yet seen. There is, I think, an opening he 
for every village carpenter to see what ho e 
do for his neighbours in the way of cheap lie 
glass protectors. We know those with mor 
to spare can easily supply themselves at 1 
horticultural factories, but we want someth] 
for those who are not in a position to spe 
much money. 
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Good varieties of Vegetables.— The same 
tree or plant will not succeed in all gardens 
alike, but the following short list has been care¬ 
fully thought out, with a view to meet a want 
of that kind for the regular supply of a family— 
Potatoes : Myatt’s Prolific, Carter’s Earliest of 
All, Beauty of Hebron, Schoolmaster; Vicar of 
Laleham is, with us, a very heavy cropper, and 
of fairly good quality. Magnum Bonum, where 
the soil suits, is both a heavy cropper and a 
good table Potato. 

Peas. —American Wonder, William the First, 
Huntingdonian, Telephone, Veitch’s Perfection, 
Ne Plus Ultra, Duke of Albany, and British 
Queen. Onions : White Spanish, Brown Globe, 
and Giant Zittau. Celery : Inoomparable 
White, Major Clarke’s Solid Red, and Carter’s 
Incomparable Crimson. Turnips ; Extra early 
Milan, Snowball, Veitch’s Red Globe. To¬ 
matoes : Dwarf Orange field, Sutton’s Perfection, 
Hathaway’s Exoelsior, and Trophy. Vegetable 
Marrows: Muir’s Hybrid and Long White. 
Leeks : Ayton Castle Giant, and the Lyon. 
Cucumbers: Telegraph, Tender and True, 
and Model. Radishes : Wood’s Frame and 
French Breakfast. Lettuces : Paris Market, 
Tom Thumb, Paris White Cos, Little Queen 
Green Cos, and Black-seeded Bath Cos. En-. 
dive: Improved Green Curled and Round¬ 
leaved Batavian. Savoy : Toni Thumb, Dwarf 
Green Curled, and Drumhead. Brussels 
Sprouts : Sutton’s Matchless and Aigburth. 
Cabbages : Heart well, Cocoa-nut, Wheeler’s Im¬ 
perial, and Enfield Market. Spinach : Victoria 
Improved Round, Prickly, and New Zealand 
for summer. Carrots : French Horn for forcing, 
Scarlet Horn in early border, Carenton, Half- 
long, James’ Scarlet Intermediate. Parsnip : 
The Student and Elcomb’B Improved. Parsley : 
Any good curled variety. Broad Beans : Early 
Long-pod, Dwarf Fan, and Green Windsor. 
Runner : A good stock of the old scarlet is not 
to be despised for the supply of a family, as 
large pods are not required. Nonpareil is a 
good early dwarf Bean, and Canadian Wonder 
is a good main crop sort. 

New Asparagus beds should have the final 
manurings, and be turned over again with the 
fork. The plants start so much better when 
the roots are surrounded with soil which has 
been thoroughly prepared by manuring and 
aeration. 

Turnips.— Finger-and-Tok. —It is not often 
this disease is troublesome in gardens unless the 
same laud has been cropped with Turnips too 
often. The remedy is new soil, deeply worked, 
and a cleansing system of culture, and the use 
of lime, soot, Ac., as a top-dressing. 

Sow Parsley if there is likely to be any 
scarcity. The July sowing of last year will be 
coming in useful now. This will not ran to 
seed like the spring-sown plantB. Tomatoes : 
Sow now, if more plants are required. Those 
plants already np keep in a light position. As¬ 
sist the flowers of the plants in the forcing- 
house with the camel’s-hair pencil. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums).—There are 
few better town plants than these, and in all 
but the worst localities they never fail to grow 
well and bloom freely. I always find them 
succeed best when grown as annuals, though for 
early flowering seed should be sown in the pre¬ 
vious summer or early autumn and wintered, 
in country places, in nursery beds, and in towns 
in unhe&tea frames. Seedlings sown in January, 
February, or even March, m a little heat, of 
course, poshed on vigorously and planted out in 
May or June, will flower the same season, and 
very beautiful a good bed, gay with the bright 
ana varied colours we now have among these 
plants, invariably is. Snapdragons do not need 
a very rich soil, and appear to do best in a well- 
worked sandy loam of good depth, but only 
moderately manured. 

Marguerites, or Paris Daisies. —It is some¬ 
what unaccountable that whereas nearly all 
other varieties of the great Chrysanthemum 
family rank among the very best of smoke- 
resisting plants, yet that this particular section, 
as is undeniably the case, should succeed 
bo ill in a murky atmosphere. I have never 
been able to do Anything (beyond just keeping 
alive and propagating them) with the yellow 
flowering kinds m town air; the large white 
varieties, though more vigorous, are, as a rule. 


anything but satisfactory where there is ranch 
local smoke ; and the small white C. frutenoeaa 
is really about the only one worth growing in 
a town garden properly so called. The only 
alternative is to fall bock upon the annual 
kinds of Chrysanthemums, many of which, 
though not quite so chaste as the true 
Marguerite, are really very beautiful, and well 
adapted for cutting. Of these the semi-doable 
varieties, cream-coloured and golden, of C. 
Qoron&rium are, perhaps, the most useful. In 
addition to their value for supplying cat flowers 
and for the decoration of mixed borders, &c., 
these form admirable pot plants, and nothing 
could be easier to grow. Then wo have the 
many beautiful forms of C. tricolor, with large, 
single, many coloured blossoms ; C. segetum, 
with bright-golden blossoms ; end tbe hybrid um 
and inodorum sections, both useful All these 
being very hardy, seed may be sown at any 
time now in the open ground, and granted only a 
sunny situation, and deep and fairly rich ground, 
they cannot fail to do well. Plenty of room is 
an important point, as good plants, of the 
ooronarium section especially, will attain a 
height of 2 feet or 2£ feet, and as much through, 
under favourable circumstances, and continue in 
bloom for months. 

Pyrethkums (P. roseum vars.).—No herba¬ 
ceous border is complete without a few of these ; 
indeed, they stand among the very best hardy 
plants we have. Both double and single kinds 
may be readily raised from seed, but established 
plants of the best-named varieties are now com¬ 
paratively cheap, and good clamps, planted in 
about a month’s time, will bloom freely during 
the summer, and perhaps again in the autumn. 
It is somewhat singular that the single kinds 
should be at present dearer than the doubles, 
whereas they are certainly much more easily 
raised from Bead, but this may be owing to the 
demand exceeding the supply for the time being. 
Many of the single Pyre thru ms are very beau¬ 
tiful, and the white-flowered kinds form the 
best possible substitute for Marguerites (Chry¬ 
santhemum frutescens, vars.), where the latter 
do not succeed. The Pyre thru ms will grow 
well almost anywhere, if afforded a rich loamy 
soil and plenty of sun. While on this subject it 
may not be out of place to state that a really good 
form (and there are many, both good and had, 
in cultivation) of the pretty white-flowered P. 
Partbonium plenum is one of the best and moat 
useful plants one can possibly have in a town, 
or, indeed, any other, garden. 

Blue Marguerite (Agathrea ccelestis).—This 
is a low-growing compact-habited plant, which, 
if vigorously grown, succeeds fairly well in moat 
places. Old plants are iust commencing to 
bloom in a temperature of rather above that of 
an ordinary greenhouse; cuttings of the aide 
shoots also stake freely now in a waimth of 
60 degs., or thereabouts. 

Seedling Verbenas. —The sooner these are 
got to work now the better. Sow in rather 
rough soil, composed chiefly of leaf-mould and 
sana, andpl&ce in heat of 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
Seedling Verbenas will beat plants from cuttings 
anywhere, but in the smoky atmosphere of towns 
there is simply no comparison between them. 

Mexican Ivy-plant (Cobsea scandens).—This 
is a capital climber for a warm wall or corner in 
the open air or in an unheated greenhouse. It 
never fails to grow well, and the foliage itself is 
really handsome, but when it blooms freely in 
addition, as is not unfrequently the case in a 
warm, dry summer, it becomes an uncommon and 
really beautiful object. Seed shonld be sown at 
once in light sandy soil and a gentle heat. 

Indian Shot (Cannas).—Seed of these noble 
foliage plants should be sown at once. Steep it 
in water at 120 degs. for a few hours, then sow 
in sandy peat on a good hotbed. B. C. R. 


8333.—Using tan in a garden.— Place this, as yon 
propose, under the Gooseberry-bushes, and dip it in. It 
has the effect of destroying the Gooseberry caterpillar. It 
is also a pood manure for Strawberries, and should be 
spread thickly between the rows and be dug in.—J. D. K. 

8489.—Lily bulbs fPom India.-The Japanese, in 
packing Lily bulls, enclose each bulb in a ball of wet 
earth like clay, anil these balls are then packed in cases, 
the interstices being filled in with dry dust. This dry, 
dusty packing keeps the moisture in the balls of wet earth 
in which the bulbs are enclosed, and they oome out quite 
fresh.—E. H. 

8417.—Bad garden soil.—Try'digging the soil deeply, 
adding to it any light material available at the same tune, 
and mixing it well with it. Leaf-soil and tel hotbed 
manure would, no doubt, improve the aoiL—R. Ik 8., 
SheJUkL 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


VENETIAN SUMACH OR SMOKE-TREE 
(RHUS COTLNUS). 

Few hardy deciduous shrubs are so ornamental 
and useful as this in August and September, 
either in the shrubbery or for cut flowers in 
dinner-table decorations. The flowers, which 
are reddish-purple, shading to green on the 
under side, arc more delicate than the finest 
ostrich feathers, and are vfery beautiful w'hen 
spangled with the morning dew. These, when 
cut, sell readily'in Covent-garden. The plant 
only requires ordinary soil and culture, and is 
best left to develop its 
full beauty undisturbed 
by pruning or training. 

A fine specimen of it 
forms the subject of 
the annexed illustra¬ 
tion. 

3461.—Pruning’ a 
Magnolia. — I pre¬ 
sume you refer to the 
evergreen Magnolia. If 
so you must be careful 
how you prune it, or 
you will cut away the 
growth which would 
produce flowers. It is 
only the strongest 
shoots which flower ; it 
is, therefore, desirable 
to leave as many of 
them as you can, and if 
they are much crowded 
you must cut out some 
of the w'eakest. My 
plan of dealing with 
these plants is to secure 
the strong branches to 
the w all with long nails 
and strong tar cord, 
which enables me to tie 
the other growth to 
them so as to com¬ 
pletely hide the face of 
the wall. In many 
places the branches 
overlay each other four 
or five thick, and it is 
only when the number 
of branches increases so 
much that there is dan¬ 
ger of their comingaway 
from the wall by their 
own weight in a gale of 
wind or snow that I 
cut any of the weak 
shoots aw ay, and I get 
plenty of flowers. The 
growth ought not to 
be allowed to top the 
wall, as, by doing so, 
the wind has more 
power on the branches 
below, and is liable to 
bring the whole of the 
growth down to the 
ground.—J. C. C. 

- The Magnolia should 

not be severely cut. U it has 
outgrown its allotted space, 
shorten back the protruding 
■hoot* a little just before the 
new growth begins In spring. 

This may be done without 
making large wounds or 
showing bare, scraggy, am¬ 
putated stumps.—E. H. 

3396 —Pr uning a Quick 
Thorn hedge. — The 

hedge may be pruned at any time, cutting it back to any 
shape desired, Thoru hedges, however, are best cut in 
In On* Hummer, when.the growths are soft.—E. D. 8., 
Sheffield. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

3418.— Clematis for a bed —The very 
best kinds for the purpose are Jackmani 

O le), and its white variety, alba; Lady 
l (greyish - blue), and Viticella rubra, 


but discontinue it when the flowers open, it 
would also be of advantage to the plants, and 
save much watering, to plunge the pots up to 
the rim in ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre.—K. D. S., 
Sheffield. 

All the Asters that are seen in the 


3466. —M 088 on a lawn.— The lawn probabl 
manure Scratch out the Moss now with an Iron rake, 
and top-dress with rich soil in which 0 lb. of guano per 
rod has been mixed; or, better still, sow the guano 
separately. Nitrate of soda at the mine rate will be bene¬ 
ficial. Hoot, also, is a good dressing. 8and would be of pi 
no use.—K. H § 

3481.— Planting under treee.— plant large patches 
of Bt. John's Wort (Hypericum calyeinum), Butcher's 
Broom, ami Periwinkles, and set old tree rtumpe here and 
there, and plant Ivy to grow over them. In the good noil 
plant a Holly or two, and here and there a cluster of Dog 
Hoses or Sweet Briers -E. H. 
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grandiflora (bright clove and red). These will markets, &c., are grown in the usual way in the 
give os much variety of colour as it is possible | open ground, and when just bursting into bloom 
to get among Clematises. There are, of course, ; they are lifted with as much soil as possible 
many intermediate tints, which in the lanu- round their roots (watering the plants well pre- 
ginosa section are many of them lovely, but I j viously if the ground be dry), and placed 
should not counsel them to be employed for bed- I three or four together, unless the plants are 
ding. They arc capricious in their likings, and very fine, in 5-inch pots. Another good watcr- 
are liable to t>e injured in hard winters. A good i ing is given, and they are run up to market and 
way of training them is to insert sticks cross- sold as soon as possible. Much better examples 
wise in the soil, about 1 foot above it. On these may, however, be obtained by placing the 

young plants, when 
about 2 inches high, 
three together in a 
5-inch pot, and growing 
them on in a cold frame 
with plenty of air and 
abundant supplies of 
water and liquid-man¬ 
ure. Such plants would 
last a great deal longer 
than those treated as first 
described.—B. C. R. 

3405.— Flowers of 
a Clematis droop- 
ingf.—This is evidently 
caused by a weakness 
in the flowering shoots, 
and 1 have remarked 
in the case of unpruned 
specimens the weight of 
the flowers will par¬ 
tially reverse the posi¬ 
tion of whole flowering 
branches. If you do not 
prune your plants, you 
should do so, as the 
flow'ers are then larger. 
By cutting the plant 
down to within 18inchea 
of the ground you will 
get a strong lot of young 
growths from the base. 
In a general way, from 
three to six are quite 
enough to retain. You 
need not fear that the 
trellis will not lie 
covered. By July the 
shoots will have made 
10 feet or more of 
growth.—J. C. B. 

3420. — Adam’s 
Needle (Yucca glori- 
osa).—It is unfortunate 
that flowering for u 
time much diminishes 
the general effective¬ 
ness of these plants. 
The head of foliage 
that produces bloom 
dies away when the 
flowers fade. I have 
felt so sorry to see the 
leaf beauty of young 
specimens destroyed in 
this way that I have 
cut out the flower-spike 
as soon as it show ed ; 
but to little purpose, us 
the mere formation of 
the flower-Bpike seems 
to cause the foliage 
immediately surround¬ 
ing it to ultimately die 
away. When plant; 
come to & good size, it 
does not so much matter, as all the crowns do 
not bloom at once, so there the character of the 
plant does not suffer.—J. C., Byfleet. 

3404.—Annuals for a dry border.—A good selec¬ 
tion would include the following: Marigolds of sort*, 
Mesembryantheumuis (M. tricolor, A©.), Portulaoas, 
Petunias, Poppies, Trop^olums, Helichrysums, Nolan a*, 
Clintonia pulchella, Whitlavia glaxinioides, and Agro- 
steuima c»li-ro«ca, Linums, Sunflowers, and, if the soil 
could be mode fairly rich, at least, in places, Verbenas 
also.—B. C. R. 

- Portulacas are excellent; they love heat, 

and, being of a succulent nature, do not fear 
drought. They are amongst the finest annuals 
in cultivation. Poppies will do well, and there 
is great variety amongst them. Linum grand i- 
floruin rubrum, Limnanthes Douglasi, Helichry- 
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the Bhoota can be trained as they grow. Hardy 
spring-flowering bulbs can certainly be grown 
among them, as by the time the Clematises 
sliado the ground they will have completed their 
growth.—J. C. B. 

3397.— Growing Asters in pots.—A 
good plan to begin with is to sow the seed 
thinly in pots or pans, and when large enough 
rick the young seedlings out into boxes 
inches apart, placing some fibrous material at 
the bottom of the boxes for the plants to root 
into. When the plants have attained a mode¬ 
rate size, shift them into 6-inch pots, and keep 
them well sapplied with water, also giving them 
weak liquid-manure when the bloom-buds Bhow, 
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sums, Erysimum Peroffskianum, are all suit* 
able. Among half-hardy annuals, French and 
African Marigolds and awarf Nasturtiums are 
first rate for dry positions. 1 should also sow 
the hardy kinds, such as Silene, Clarkias, 
Coliinsia, Godetias, Ac., in autumn to bloom 
early, andvoucan raise Foxgloves, Antirrhinums, 
and Wallflowers easily from seeds ; they would 
be just at home in your dry border.—J. C., 
By fleet. 

3409.— Creepers for north and east 
Walls. —For a north aspect, Ivy is, of course, 
suitable, and there is no better kind than 
the common Irish, though if there is much space 
to cover I would take, for variety, Regner’s 
Ivy, algcriensis, and the large white-clouded 
kind. Two flowering shrubs that do and flower 
well on north walls are Kerria japonica and 
Pyrns japonica. In association with Ivy they 
look uncommonly well. For an east aspect you 
may use almost any kind of wall climber, 
notably Clematis Jackmani and its white 
variety, and Roses, such as Gloire de Dijon and 
Lamaroue. For a small house a Glory Rose and 
purple Clematis will be just the thing, and you 
cannot have anything better among hardy 
climbers. —Byfleet. 


3504.— Indian shot (Cannae).—It is not 
always necessary or desirable to bring on 
Cannas in heat before planting out. I have not 
used heat for several years past, and I find 
they stand the winds much better. The plants, 
when taken up, are wintered on the borders of 
an orchard-house, placed close together. They 
usually give signs of growth about the end of 
April or beginning of May, and are then planted 
out, the beds being sheltered afterwards with 
evergreen branches for a fortnight. When all 
the growth is made in the open air, the plants 
are much hardier; they are, perhaps, a little 
later in flowering ; but, on the whole, are much 
more satisfactory.—E. H. 

3424.—Management of Petunias.— The probable 
cause of the Petunias not flowering was too rich a soil, 
which produced luxuriant foliage. Plant them in poorer 
soil in an open position in the future, and, doubtless, they 
will flower well.—E. D. S., Sheffield. 

3460.— West Wall. —The following creepers 
will do on the west wall : Tea and Noisette 
Roses of all kinds, including Gloire de Dijon and 
its varieties, of which there are several; Mar6- 
chal Niel, L&m&rque, William Allen Richard¬ 
son, Jaune Desprez, and Souvenir d’un 
Ami; Clematis Jackmani and lanuginosa and 
their hybrids ; Honeysuckles and Jasmines, in¬ 
cluding the naked-flowered kinds ; Forsythia 
viridissma is a good wall plant. I have it 
good here in a western, aspect; Eseal Ionia ma- 
crantha is one of the best evergreen wall plants. 
Almost all kinds of hardy plants will thrive in 
a western aspect. To mention only a few— 
Sweet Williams, Phloxes, Pinks, Carnations, 
Lily of the Valley, Columbines, Pansies, Violets, 
Lilies, &c.—E. H. 

3406 and 3417.— Olay soils and bad soil. 
—See 3017, in Gardening, January 14th, 
p. 635, as to draining, and 2958, January 7th, 
pp. 616 and 617, as to the use of lime, which 
will do more good than ashes. Work the 
ground two spits deep, keeping the bottom spit at 
the bottom, as described again and again in this 
journal. Avoid being upon the ground for any 
purpose when wet. Mix Btable manure with 
the soil, and on no account leave any of it on 
the surface to induce sourness and retain 
moisture ; when buried it acts as yeast does in 
making bread. Take every opportunity of 
exposing the earth to the action of the at¬ 
mosphere at all times and seasons, except when 
wet. Cultivate on it vigorous rooting plants, 
such as Cabbage and bush fruits.—C. Walkden. 

- I would advise “ Amateur” to use all the manure 

he can, especially decayed leaves and garden refuse, also 
ashes. I had the same difficulty that he has to contend 
with three years ago ; now the soil has greatly improved. 
I never dig it before the new year (for nuns beat it down 
again), letting it lay as rough as I can. I also And that 
where such crops as Peas and Celery have been grown, or 
anything else that requires trenching, it is a great help 

tO it.—SlXOLK-HAXDKD 


3402.—Tennis lawn on sandy soil.— 
—For dressing a tennis lawn on sandy soil 
there is nothing equal to good mellow loam, 
spread over the surface thick enough to nearly 
hide the Grass. It may be dressed in this way 
now, but it would have been better done 
eat Her. If loam is not available, good rotten 
manure will be of great service, if it is first di¬ 
vested of stones and all hard lumps, or good 
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garden soil may be used; in fact, anything 
spread over the surface now that will nourish 
the roots of the Grass and increase the depth 
of soil will do good. Soot sown over the sur¬ 
face as soon as the Grass begins to grow in 
sufficient quantities to make it look dark, about 
three times during the summer, will increase the 
vigour of the Grass ; but you had better take 
the lawn in hand early next winter, and give it 
two or three good dressings of either loam or 
garden soil, applying another dressing as soon 
as the first has disappeared. Such materials 
are not long visible on lawns in winter; the 
rain and the worms soon work them down 
amongst the roots of the Grasses, which derive 
greatbenefit therefrom, and it is a more lasting 
dressing than any kind of artificial manure 
you can use.—J. C. C. 

3458.— Cinder tennis-court.— Sprinkle a little One 
chalk over the cinder tennis-court. This will make it 
bind when it works in among cinders.—E. II. 


FRUIT. 

3503. — Growing* Melons without 
bottom-heat. —As a rule. Melons are not 
first-rate in flavour without root-warmth. If 
we have a hot season like last, for instance, a 
hardy kind of Melon like Little Heath or the 
Victory of Bath, green-fleshed, might be 

F assable, but the result will not be certain, 
t is true, in case of cold weather setting in, the 
flue might be useful. On the whole, I think 
Cucumbers would pay better than Melons, but 
it would not be advisable to plant either before 
the first or second week in May unless the bed is 
renewed.—E. H. 

- If you prepare the pit in the way you 

suggest, and can get some strong plant to put 
out by the first week in June, you may grow 
Melons without bottom-heat; if you choose 
a fairly hardy sort, such as Munro’s Little 
Heath, and make good use of the solar heat; 
but unless you are prepared to be very diligent 
in ventilating the pit, so as to utilize the sun’s 
influence by closing early, and to cover the 
glass at night to husband the warmth, I do 
not advise you to make the attempt— Head 
Gardener. 

3498.— Madresfleld Court Grape.— 
From your enquiry I do not think there can be 
a doubt but that one of the Vines in question is 
another sort, as you say you have noticed a 
difference in the leaves as well as in the berries. 
Why do you not send a bunch from each Vine 
to the Editor of Gardening, as soon as they 
are ripe, for his opinion ? By seeing them he 
would be able to settle this point at once.— 
Practical. 

3426.—Grafting and budding Plum- 

trees. —The latter process is the beat, and the 
one commonly followed with the Plum. Your 
failure is probably due to taking the wood from 
the bud, or perhaps you did not work on the 
right kind of shoot. Your best way will be to 
cut back all growths to the base, then you will 
get good straight young shoots with a clear 
bark and full of sap. Bud them os soon as the 
wood is fairly firm. If delayed too long the 
bark becomes set and will not come away freely 
from the wood. The operation is performed 
identically as with Roses, except in leaving the 
wood to the eye.—J. C. B. 

3401. — Manure for Vines. — If you 
get only the settlings from the drains of the 
house you are not likely to get anything 
of much value, unless there are water-closets 
connected with them, and all flow into one 
common cesspool. In that case the settlings 
would be useful as a dressing for Vine borders 
or for the vegetable garden. For Vines it would 
require to be exposed to the air to dry it or be 
mixed with the same quantity of dry soil. It 
may then be spread on the surface of the border 
and be lightly forked in. As a matter of fact, 
it is always the safest plan to mix such stuff 
with soil before it is applied to any crop.— 
Head Gardener. 


3316.— Destroying earwigs.— I have found the best 
way to exterminate earwigs is to go among the plants at 
night with a pair of scissors, and cut the gentlemen in 
pieees, unless you try the old way of an inverted flower¬ 
pot at the top of a stick. This will sometimes succeed; 
but I think the “soissor business" is the surest way. I 
found it so amongst my Chrysanthemums last summer.— 
O. Ri'su 


ROSES. 


3498.— Reve d’Or Rose.—I think that the 
cause of this Rose not producing any flowers with 
you arises chiefly for the want of more spaceforthe 
branches to extend, so as to lessen the necessity 
of hard pruning. Your soil is evidently favour¬ 
able to the growth of Roses ; and Rove d’Or, 
being a vigorous-growing variety, it requires 
more space than an ordinary wooden fence 
affords. If you cannot provide more space, 
prune away a good deal of the weak growth, 
and preserve some of the longest aud strongest 
shoots, and nail them in their whole length, as 
that is the kind of growth that produces the 
most flowers.—J. C. C. 

- I may state that I have two plants of Rdre d'Or 

Rose trained up my cottage at Oak wood Wisley, one 
facing east, the other north, the position being very much 
exposed ; one has grown up to the roof; they both flower 
most freely and are not pruned.—Q korgk F. Wiutos. 

3474. — Red climbing* Rose. — Rein® 
Marie Henriette is a good climbing Rose for 
such a position as you mention, and I should 
plant no other. But it is not a dark-red Rose ; 
its colour is rather bright • red. Cheshunt 
Hybrid is darker in colour, very sweet-scented, 
and a good climbing Rose. You should secure 
a plant on its own roots if you can ; if not, have 
one on the Manetti stock. Prepare a good 
border for the roots, providing a space 2 feet 
deep and 4 feet square, filled up with good loamy 
soil, and plant at once.—J. C. C. 

3478. —Old Rose Celeste. —This old Rose 
is not a vigorous grower in the west of England, 
but several correspondents tell me that in many 
parts of Ireland it thrives in the most satis¬ 
factory manner. In fact, as I write I have 
before me a letter just received from Mr. Smith, 
Daisy-hill Nursery, Newry, Ireland, in which 
he says this Rose may be seen about there grow¬ 
ing from 7 feet to 8 feet high ; but with me it 
does not increase in height more than 9 inches 
a-year, although it flowers abundantly. It may 
interest Mr. Robert Keating to know that my 
plants originally came from a lady correspondent 
reBidinginCo. Antrim, and that if he cannot secure 
plants of it in Ireland he is not likely to do so in 
this country. However, I have not been able to do 
so when I have ordered it from English nursery¬ 
men ; some other Rose has always been sent 
I instead.—J. C. C. 


3479.—Pruning a B&nksian Rose.— The long 
shoots may be cut from the B&nksian Rose any time, as it 
is oertain they will not flower; but the proper time to 
prune this Rose is immediately after the flower is over is 
spring. As a rule, young plants do not flower well til 
the steam has been taken out of them a bit. Root-prun¬ 
ing and replanting would hasten flowering.—E. H. 

- You may cut off the long shoots from 

your Banksian Rose-tree if tney are not 
wanted to fill up the wall; but you must not 
prune away any of the small wiry shoots. As 
your tree is only four or five years old that 
accounts for its not flowering. They do not 
flower well until they have covered a rather 
large space—say, from 16 feet to 20 feet high, 
and of proportionate width. —Head Gardener. 

3456. — Pruning Rosea.—The last week 
in March iB quite soon enough to begin pruning 
Roses. Standards which hate large heads must 
have all the weak shoots cut clean away, espe¬ 
cially from the middle of the head ; but in 
cutting away any other growth some regard 
must be had for the form of the tree. The head, 
to be handsome, must be symmetrical in outline; 
but except in studying that point all the other 
growth may be cut back to within three buds of 
the old wood. Those trees with weakly growth 
should be cut back the hardest. The above 
remarks apply to the Hybrid Perpetuals. The 
varieties of the Noisettes and Hybrid Teas that 
are commonly grown as standards make much 
stronger growth, and require to be pruned much 
less severely. The sorts generally included under 
this heading are Gloire de Dijon, Celine Forte- 
tier, Safrano, Aimte Vibert, Bouquet d’Or, 
Solfaterre, Ophirie, and William Allen Richard¬ 
son. In pruning these, as much of the old 
wood and the small weak growth should be 
cut out as can be spared, and the strong 
shoots of last year’s growth left from 1 foot to 
18 inches long. Dwarf plants should be cot 
down to within three buds of tbe old wood. The 
above instructions are given to meet your case, 
if you prefer to prune with the object of getting 
large nowers and a few in number; but if you 
want to obtain all the Roses it is possible to 
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get, and do not care about their being some¬ 
what smaller in size, you must not cut the 
growth back so hard. Strong standards should 
have the shoots left from 6 inches to 9 inches 
long, and the dwarf plants still longer, and 
then they will in time grow into large bushes 
and produce great quantities of flowers. It is a 
difficult matter to give written directions for 
pruning climbing Roses, so much depends on 
the class to which they belong, and whether 
they are old or young plants, how they should 
be pruned. Hut it may help you if I say that 
none of the leading shoots should be cut away 
all the time there is space to fill up. In the 
case of old plants all the weak ami exhausted 
wood that can be spared without exposing the 
wall should be cut out at once, and any young, 
vigorous shoots must be nailed in.—J. C. C. 

3602.—Management of Tea Rosea.—I 
have not read a more interesting inquiry than 
yours al>out the management of Roses in pots 
for a long while. Your treatment for plants not 
to be forced has been quite right, except that of 
keeping them dry at the roots. The soil should 
always be kept moist. There are two courses 
of treatment open to you with regard to pruning 
the plants. One is to take them into the house 
in their present condition, and the other to prune 
them back to a dormant bud. If you want them 
to flower soon, you must not prune at all, but by 
cutting back to a dormant bud at once you will 
get stronger growth and larger flowers, only 
they will be later in coming into blossom ; 
another year you can prune earlier—say by the 
end of December—and then, by keeping the 
plants quite cool, they will not start into growth 
before the middle of February, at which time 
it will be quite safe to place the plants in the 
cool end of a greenhouse. If you ohserve, you 
will always find that it is the weak growth 
which is the most excitable.—J. C. C. 

3499. —Treatment of Madame Berard 
Rose. —This is a strong growing Tea-scented 
Rose, and os you do not care about its bloom¬ 
ing outside the house, I advise you to cut the 
branch so placed off close down to the ground, 
the branch inside will then grow better, as it will 
have all the strength of the roots. With regard 
to pruning that part which is inside, it is rather 
late to do so now, and if the branches are not in 
the way I advise you to let them alone until the 
end of the year, when you may safely cut hack 
the shoots to any point you like.—J. C. C. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 


THE BERMUDA LILY (LILIUM HARRISI) 
AS A WINDOW PLANT. 


I have never had a plant which has afforded 
me greater satisfaction than the Bermuda or 
Easter Lily, when brought into flower in the 
house in winter. It is very easily managed. I 
pot the bulbs—for this purpose I am careful to 
procure those which are large and strong—in 
5-inch and fl inch pots. I use a compost, made 
up of rich soil from the farmyard, preferring 
thoroughly-rotten cow manure to any other. I 
mix with it a little loam, and put some clear 
sand immediately about the bulb. I do not 
cover deeply, as I would if I were planting 
the bulb in the open ground. An inch of 
soil over the bulb is quite enough, I think. 
I water 'well after planting, and then put 
the pot away in a cool place to stand for 
four, six, or eight weeks, or even longer, if I 
want late flowers. I do not put them where 
the frost will get at them, but it is necessary 
that they should be cool, and the darker it is 
the better. An ordinary cellar is a good place 
to start them in ; those who do not have a 
cellar cau put them in a shed or upstairs-room, 
if they will remember to remove them when the 
weather becomes so cold that there is danger of 
their freezing if left there. 

If left in the dark and cold for a month the 
roots will have got a good start, os can be seen 
by slipping the ball of earth in which the bulbs 
are out of the pot. It is absolutely necessary 
that the roots be given a chance to grow before 
any encouragement of top-growth is mode if 
you want flowers. I have received scores of 
complaints about failures to blossom, and when 
I have asked about the culture given the plant 
the answer has almost invariably been that the 
bulbs were potted and placed in the window' 
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immediately. If this is done, no flowers can be 
expected, for the plant will not have strength 
to develop them. 

Very soon after bringing up to the light and 
a warm room the stalks appear. They should 
lie tied to neat stakes to prevent their becoming 
drawn and crooked. Care should be tuken to 
keep insects from troubling the plants. 1 have 
found that the aphis prefers them to almost 
any other plant, and will do them great injury 
in a very short time if allow ed to remain on 
them. I have found it easy to keep them in 
check by syringing the plants daily with 
Tobacco-tea, or soap-suds made from Tobacco- 
soap. This answers well up to the time the 
buds appear, but should it be necessary to con¬ 
tinue the fight with the aphis, after that 1 would 
choose some other treatment, for the application 
of Tobacco-tea or suds will stain the buds. I 
nearly ruined a crop of flow ers by using it. The 
tea dried on the buds, and left a dirty yellow 
b pot wherever a drop fell. The appearance of 
the outside of the flowers was spoiled. 

I have frequently hod a dozen flowers from a 
a stalk, and sometimes a bulb will send up two 
and three stalks, each one of which will bear 



Ik-nuuda Lily (Liliuui Liquid). 
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flowers ; but os a general thing a bulb does not 
put forth more than one stalk at a time. One 
peculiarity of this variety of Lily is that after 
the first stalk has Itome flowers a second stalk 
is often sent up with a flower or tw*o on it, thus 
prolonging the pleasure it affords. 

For early use, this Lily is certainly the finest 
one we have. 1 prefer it to L. longiflorum 
or L. condidum, because it can be depended on, 
if given proper treatment, and they cannot 
always. Its thick waxen petals, of utmost 
purity of whiteness, with its delicious fragrance, 
make it a flower that is sure of admiration 
whenever and wherever seen, and whoever tries 
it and succeeds w ith it one season will not fail 
to grow it every season thereafter. If the in¬ 
structions I have given are followed, I think no 
one need fail to flower it successfully in the 
house.— Eden E. Bex ford, in “ Our Country 
Home.” 


3330.— Prizes for wild flowers and 
birds' eggB.—The best way to offer prizes for 
wild dowers is to encourage the children to col¬ 
lect good specimens of each distinct species, and 
arrange them, named, on stands, one variety 
only in each water tube. I would also offer 


prizes for the best vase of flowers, the best 
arrangement in plain glasses or vases. Boucjuets 
for girls would also be an attractive exhibit; 
but surely it is wTong to offer prizes for birds’ 
eggs ? It is a mistake altogether to offer a 
reward to boys to rob the nests of our feathered 
songsters. Suppose a boy found the nest of a 
rare bird, he would not be satisfied to take one 
or two eggs and leave the rest ; he would l>o 
fearful lest his comrades would also find out 
the nest, and would destroy it utterly. Boys 
require to be restrained from robbing birds* 
nests, not encouraged by the offer of prizes. I 
hope “ F. G. N.” will consider this matter.— 
J. D. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

3-464. —Growing Carrots.— The Carrots 
should lie sown on fresh land, if possible. 
Thoroughly cultivate it, but use no fresh manure; 
but the land may be dressed with soot and lime 
and a little superphosphate, of the latter about 
6 lb. to the rod, the soot and lime 2 bushels of 
each, or a little more. To this may be added 
4 lb. of common salt per yard. Sow the salt by 
itself, to ensure its equal distribution. Sow 
James’s Scarlet Intermediate first week in 
April.—E. H. 

3428.— Potatoes for exhibition.— I find 
White Elephant and International do well on 
light soil. They are both second early kinds, 
and I advise “Jocko” to buy good seed of 
both, and plant them the first week in March 
for the show* he names. If the seed Potatoes 
should l>e large it is best to cut them in tw*o, 
planting them 18 inches apart from set to set, 
and 2 feet between the towb. Lost year I 
planted on the first of April, and lifted a good 
crop of handsome tubers in August. I may say 
that the International Potato should not bo 
planted on ground which has been lately 
manured ; if so, it will cause them to become 
scabby.— Fred, Z/an/w. 

3399. — Culture of Indian Cora- 
Select good, firm, large seeds, and soak them in 
water for 24 hours previous to sowing. Fill 
some 4-inch pots with rich and sandy soil, and 
put one seed in the centre of each pot, cover¬ 
ing with about an inch of soil. Place the pots 
in a warm place, or, if a hotbed is at hand, 
it would be preferable. The seedlings will 
soon appear, and grow quickly, soon filling 
these pots with roots. Before the roots have 
matted round the sides too much, the plants 
should be shifted into larger pots, always 
giving them rich soil. The last shift may be into 
10-inch or 12-inch pots, the soil consisting of 
equal parts of turfy loam and old manure, with 
a handful of bone-dust and a sprinkling of 
fresh soot to each 12-inch potful of soil. Pot 
the plants firmly, and never let them suffer 
from want of water. They should be grown 
in the greenhouse until May, w'hen they may 
be set out-of-doors, and a strong stake 
placed to each plant. Liquid-manure should 
be given when the pots become crammed with 
roots, or surface-dressings of artificial manure 
applied. These applications will help the 
plants immensely in their last stages, when the 
cob or ear of Corn is developing. Tho Indian 
Corn may also be grow’n planted out in rich 
soil, and well supplied with water, and will 
give equally satisfactory, if not better, results. 
—E. D. S., Sheffield. 

8419. — Vegetables for a sunless position. 
— A plot of land which never gets any sun will not 
prow anything well, but Jerusalem Artichokes will succeed 
better than any other garden c rops would. Honw- rndish 
would succeed better than Rhubarb, but that wight also 
be tried.—J. D. E. 

3421. — Manure for a vegetable garden.— 

Sparingly soluble manures, such os steamed bones and fish 
guano, should be dug in when preparing the soil, the sooner 
now the better. For Potatoes it is a good plan to distri¬ 
bute the manure along the bottom of the drill before 
planting.— Riciid. Mass*. 

3486.-Cutting down Potato haulm.-- Cutting 
off the tops of Potatoes when In the midst of their growth 
is a had practice, and must result In loss of crop. The 
best way to deal with Potatoes which make a good deal of 
haulm is to give them more space and allow the air to cir¬ 
culate ainoug thorn. This alone will give strength to the 
haulm.—E. II. 

3484 .—Shading Cucumbers and Tomatoes.— 

Tomatoes do not require shade ; in fact, they are best 
without It. Cucumbers do need shade, especially when 
grown in small houses. Some market growers, where the 
houses are large, and where the atmosphere is constantly 
saturated with moisture and very little air given, do not 
shade. Summer cloud will do, so also will tiffany — E. H 
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BULBS FOB CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Jitters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender are required 
in addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered queries 
should be repeated. Correspondents should bear in mind 
that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some time in 
advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt qf their communi¬ 
cations. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge ana obser¬ 
vations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, 
and those who reply would do well to mention the localities 
in which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardrshio should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

3538. —Southern Wood.—Should this be cut down 

in winter ?—Vbxor. 

3539. —Ashes on a lawn.— Will ashes from the 
ordinary house coals, when riddled, injure or improve a 
lawn ?—J. 

3540. —Passion-flowers.—What special treatment (if 
any) do these plants require, grown both inside and in the 
open air ?—Vkxor. 

3541. — Propagating Coprosma Baueriona 
variegata.—Will anyone kindly tell me how I may best 
Increase this plant in quantity ?—F. Q. P. 

3542. —Passion-flowers in pots. — Will someone 
kindly give me a few hints on tne culture of Passion¬ 
flower in large pots in a greenhouse Plumber. 

3543. —Making a turf-pit.—Will someone kindly 
give me particulars as to the making of a turf-pit, and say 
for what kind of plants it is used ?—C. A. Wbbstbr. 

3544. —Treatment of Violets.—^Would any reader 
of Gardening kindly tell me how to grow these success¬ 
fully ; also the best time for transplanting them ?—A. 8 . 8. 

8545-—Candle plants (Cacalia articulate).—I have a 
few plants of these; would any reader of Gardening kindly 
tell me how to cultivate them, and also when they flower ? 
—A. 

8546. —Using refuse in a garden.—How oan I best 
use refuse (consisting chiefly of decaying Apples, Oranges, 
Potatoes, eco.) from a fruiterer's shop in a garden?— 
Vkxor. 

8547. —Hyacinths after flowering.—After flower¬ 
ing in the open ground, will it Injure the bulbs of these if 
removed to a spare place, the bed being required for other 
plants V-J. 

8548. —Growing Gourds.—If anyone who has sue* 
ceeded in growing Gourds well as ornaments in a garden 
or on a rockery would inform me how to do it, I would be 
very much obliged —W. 8. A. 

8549. —Claying a pond.—Will someone kindly tell 
me what thickness of clay should be used in for min g 1 the 
sides of a small pond, and whether simply ramming the 
clay well is sufficient ?—R. R. C. 

„ 85W-— Cottagors’ Chrysanthemum show.— 

Will some reader of Gardbnino kindly tell me where I con 
procure rules for the formation and management of a 
cottagers’ Chrysanthemum show ?—S. 

8551.—Climber for an old Laurel-bush.—What 
would be the best creeper to ramble over an old Laurel 
in the centre of a bed ? Would a hardy Vine or Honey¬ 
suckle adapt itself easily ?—Wildman. 

3552.—Wasps In a thatch.—I am anxious to get rid 
of wasps which have built in the thatched roof of a 
summer-house in my garden. What am I to do? Ido not 
wish to take down the thatch.—C. D. L. 

8553.—Planting bulbs.—Will Crocuses, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths Snowdrops, and Bluebells, bought now and 
planted, remain safely in the ground during the summer 
and flower the following year ?—X. Y. Z , Aldershot. 

3554.—Insects eating Carrots.—Will any reader 
of Gardkni.nu kindly tell me how to prevent some little 
white insects from destroying my Carrots? I always 
plant them in peat, with plenty of horse-manure.— 
Fbstinioo. 

3555 — Growing Haricot Beans. — Would some 
reader of Gardening kindly tell me if the Harioot Beans 
we buy in the shops oan be profitably cultivated in this 
country, and, if so, the beet mode of culture to adopt ?— 
Vegetarian. 

3550—Growing Potatoes and Marigolds.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how to grow' Potatoes or 
Marigolds with artificial maure—what sort of manure to 
use^v-hat quantity per acre, and how to apply it to the 

3557. -Birds and fruit-buds.—My garden is swarm¬ 
ing with small birds, and they are destroying the buds of 
the fruit-trees. Some of the trees I have protected ; but I 
cannot do so to all. What can I do to get rid of these 
pests ?—A. M. G. 

3558. —Planting Vegetable Marrows — Will 
someone kindly tell me the best way of planting Vegetable 
Marrow, and the best kind to grow? The soil of my 
garden is peat, and about 300 feet above the level of the 
the sea.—F khti xido. 

3559 -Hardy flowers in a cold locality.- 
V> ould someone kindly oblige me with some hints now 
best to grow Lupins, Delphiniums, and Polvanthus from 
seeds gathered last summer in an exposed position in the 
north of England? I have only a cold frame in W’hloh to 
s >w the seed ?—Ignoramus 
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3560.— Budding standard Boees.— Would someone 
give me very simple and minute directions for budding 
standard Rose-trees, stating also best month for doing so, 
and also w'hether a dull or sunny day should be chosen, 
and how many buds should be put on one Brier?— Jat. 

3561 — Sunflowers in a cold locality.— would 
sonnone kindly give me a little information how' to grow 
Sunflow ers in an exposed situation in the north of England ? 
I have a cold frame in which I could raise the seeds, if of 
any use.—I gnoramus. 

3562.— Climbers for covering trees.— What are 
the best flowering climbers for oovenng trunks and lower 
branches of Beech, Chestnut, and Thorn-trees ? As the 
trees are large the climbers would be in shade for some 
time to come.—J. R. R. 


3563.— Moving Boses In May.— I am leaving my 
present house early in May, and should be glad to know 
if it would be possible to move Roses as late as that month. 
Having some 60 I should like to move them, if possible, to 
my new garden.—E. M. Hall. 

8564. — Single Dahlias.—I had some Bingle Dahlias 
last year. When the frost cornea I was advised to cut them 
down, leave the roots in the ground, and oover them with 
ashes. What should be done with them this spring, 
and when should it be done ?— E. 8. 

3665. — Painting a tarred fence.— Can anyone 
kindly tell me either how to remove ter from a fence that 
I now wish to paint, or if any preparation is known which 
could be applied to it previously to painting, so as to 
enable the paint to adhere ?— Lancashire. 

3566. — Growing Pansies.—I am going to grow some 
of these flowers this season, if possible. Would anyone be 
so kind as to tell me w’h&t sort of a spot they should bs 
planted in, and the sort of soil test suited for them, and 
also give rules about watering them ?—A. L. C. E. 

3567. — Manure-water for plants in rooms.— 
Will someone kindly tell me whether it is necessary for 
plants growing in a bed or other room to have manure- 
water given them, as I have an idea that it is unhealthy 
for a person occupying such an apartment?— Junior. 

3568. — Seedling Pelargoniums—I have sown 
some fancy Pelargonium seeds, which are now just coming 
through the soil. Will someone please to tell me how to 
treat them to get them to flower as soon as possible, and 
the kind of sou to use ?— Young Gardknbr, South Devon. 

8569.— Flowers for button-holes.— I wish to grow 
some flowers for button-holes that would be ready for cut¬ 
ting from the middle to the end of August. Will someone 
kindly name a few plants that would be suitable ? I have 
a garden and lean-to greenhouse.— Amateur, Cumberland. 

3570. — Plants for north wall and border.—i 
have a north wall 30 yards long, and 6 feet high, with a 
2 -feet deep border, in a kitchen garden at its foot 20yards 
wide. What trees or plants will thrive best in such a 
position ? Some flowers not objected to.—G reat Yar¬ 
mouth. 

3571. — Building a greenhouse.—I am about to 
build a lean-to greenhouse 15 feet byl2 feet, the door will 
be 2 feet 6 inches from the front would some reader of 
Gardening kindly tell me what height and angle the roof 
ought to be ? I want to grow a Vine and also Tomatoes in 
it.— Vegetarian. 

3572. — Bougainvillea not flowering. — Would 
someone kindly tell me what to do with a Bougainvillea 
glabra which I have that will not flower? It also repeatedly 
sheds its leaves. There are no insects on it, and I have 
had it three years and kept it in winter in a heat of about 
45 degs.— Jacko 

3573. — Gardenias not flowering.— I have some 
Gardenias (old and young plants), which never flower. 
Will someone kindly tell me what treatment I am to give 
them to induce them to do so? They are kept in a small 
forcing-house summer and winter.— An Old Subscriber. 
Co. Meath, Ireland. 

3574. —Propagating a Clematis.— I have a 
Clematis Jockmam, which I should like to propagate from. 
How should this be done to ensure success, and when is 
the proper time ? It is now starting into growth, and the 
shoots arc a couple of inches long, and are appearing all 
over it.— R. Q. Lanb. 

8575. — Trees and shrubs for a border.— What 
would be the best trees and shrubs (chiefly flowering ones) 
to plant a border with, 100 yards long and 6 yards brood, 
backed by an Oak wood, and what would be the best time 
of year to do it ? Soil, clay ; but unlimited pent and 
sandy soil easily procurable.—S t. V. 

8576. —Boom gardening.—I have a room, the tem¬ 
perature of which is 70 degs. by day and about 55 degs. at 
night; the window's face west; no gas is used In it. To 
what use can I put it? Can I grow Mushrooms, Hya¬ 
cinths, Cinerarias, Begonias, and Chrysanthemums in it? 

I cannot give it much air.—A. W. S. 

3577. —Plumbago dying.—I W’ould be glad to know 
whether it is the habit of Plumbago capemns to die off 
suddenly ? I had one flowering well last summer in my 
greenhouse, and it is now to all appearance dead. The 
gardener pruned it back close to the principal stems in the 
autumn : should it be primed so hard?—D. C. U. 

3578. — Treatment of Pomegranate.— Will any¬ 
one kindly tell me what to do with this plant? I have 
had one for a year. It lias not been repotted or cut back 
sinoe I have bad it. It is a good plant. Will it be likely 
to thrive outdoors; or must it be kept under glass? I 
have a rather cold greenhouse in which I could put it.— 


85<9. -Unhealthy Hyacinth leaves.— Can anyone 
tell me the probable cause of the points of my Hyacinth 
leaves turning black as if burnt? They are growing in 
pots in a greenhouse kept at a temperature of about 
50 degs. They were potted in November last, and they 
are now about 3 inches high, and the flower-buds are just 
showing.— Ionoramus. ' 


ooov.—^uiuure oi Lillies.—mu someone kindly givi 
a few hints about Lilies—such as candidum, Harrisi 
longiflorum—as I should like to grow them well ? I think o: 
trying them planted out in quite a cold greenhouse 
Perhaps I shall have more success then. I live in a cold 
high district^ where the outdoor display of flowers is s< 
short that it is imperative to try hardy things under glass 


3581. —Wire worms and Boeee— What should be 
done to get rid of wireworms in the soil ? I have found 
t hem in several of my pots of roses. These have been con¬ 
stantly given liquid-manure. Could that have caused it: 
And would it hurt the Roses to be thoroughly shaken out 
of their earth, and be repotted now', as tnev are coraintr 
into flower?—L. N. H. 

3582. —Asparagus culture.—I would be glad to 
know if I have done right in filling the 8-inch drills in 
which Asparagus (1-year-old roots) was planted last spring- 
according to tne Continental method, recommended a year 
or two ago in Gardening ? I manured round the plants, 
which are 4 feet apart, with seaweed, and then earthed 
over. The bed is now level —A. Boylk. 

3583. — Locality for a garden. —Will someone ex¬ 
perienced kindly inform me what part of the country is 
considered the best for gardening generally, especially 
the growth of choice hardy border plants, such as Rows, 
Carnations, Pansies, Lilies, &c., as well as Conifers and 
stove and greenhouse plants ? Also, is it possible to have 
such a place by the seaside ?— Hollyhock. 

3584. —Lapagerias.—May I ask “ B. C. R." whv, na 
stated in Gardbning, February 11th, p. 688, under the head¬ 
ing of “ Work in the town garden,” it is useless to attempt 
to grow the Lapageria in a pot, and also what sised bed 
should be given it ? Would the bed do placed outride th« 
greenhouse, and the plant placed in it, the stem being 
trained through into the house as a Vine?— Nkmo. 

3586. —Treatment oftla© Loquat. —I have two plants 
of Loquat (Eriobotrya japonioa), which I raised from seed 
the one is in a 5-inch pot, the other in an 8-inah one. 
Would any reader of Gardening kindly give me some in¬ 
formation as to their treatment ? Could I strike cuttings 
from the side shoots, and would they do out-of-doors Tn 
Malvern, Worcestershire ; or would they bloom if I kept 
them in pots ?—J. W. 

3586.— Plante for a cold conservatory.— I should 
be much obliged for a list of pot plants and creepers for a 
conservator}' attached to the house, with no heating ap¬ 
paratus. Its aspect is south-west, and it has a glass front 
and top only, and a flat, high roof. It is very cold in 
winter, and very hot in summer, as it gets the full blaze of 
the sun. I want to know of some evergreen plants that 
would live in it through the winter?—G. C. M. N. 

8587. — Constructing forcing-pits. —I have six 
garden lights 6 feet 6 inohes by 4 feet, and with them I wish 
to construct good forcing-pits. I should be much obliged for 
hints on the subject? I should like the sides to be of 
brick. How many should I require, and what would be 
the best heating apparatus ? I should like to be able to 
keep three of the partitions at considerable heat, and the 
other three at a more moderate temperature.— M. 

8588. — Climbers for house sides.— What flower¬ 
ing climbers will thrive best on house sides facing east and 
south-east ? I should like one or two Roses, some kind of 
Clematis, and a Virginian Creeper. When should they be 
planted, and how' should the ground be prepared ? The 
soil is clay, the house half-w’ay up on a very steep hill¬ 
side. well drained and sheltered from the north and east 
winds. Good rain-fall and heavy dews.— Lancashire 
Witch. 

3589. —Tomatoes and Cucumbers in a cold 
greenhouse.— I have a small, cold, lean-to greenhouse, 

10 feet by 8 feet and 8 feet high. Will someone kindly tell 
me if I can grow Tomatoes and Cucumbers in it ? I have 
about one cartload of manure, consisting of horse-drop¬ 
pings, home hoof-parings, and leaves, which have been 
standing all winter. Will this do to plant them on ? If 
so, how must 1 manage them, and what kinds are the best 9 
—A Reader. 

3590. — Winter-flowering Carnations.—I have 
some seedlings, raised last spring, and 1 wish them to flower 
next autumn. As I do not want the trouble of potting, 
ho, plants that may turn out single, shall I prevent their 
flowering in the autumn, if I allow, say, one blossom to 
mature on each during the summer to enable me to keep 
the doubles ? During the summer should they be kept in 
the sun or shade prior to being put in a greenhouse in the 
autumn ? Any other hints as to treatment will be much 
appreciated by—A Regular Subscriber. 

8591. — Destroying rats.— Can anyone kindly tell me 
how to get rid of rats ? I have a garden near water, and 
am infested with the vermin. Since October thev have 
destroyed some 2,000 Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, and 
other bulbs. I have wire netting all round the garden, 
and oan not tell how they get in. I have used soot aind 
tarred string. I have caught scores, and use a ferret in all 
likely places once or twice a week, but every night more 
bulbs are scratched out and eaten ; nothing but the outer 
shells and green top being left.— Worried. 

8592. — Growing Cyclamen.— I have a number of 
little Cyolamen which I have grown from seed, but they 
do not thrive. Thev were potted separately in small pots, 
and at first seemed to do well; but the conus remain the 
size of large Peas, and the leaves damp off. I stood the 
pots on boxes over the stone flue in the greenhouse and 
watered them w ith a flne-rosed pot, but thinking the heat 
was too great for the Cyclamen, I sunk the pots in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre in a box and kept that moist. However, it does 
not answer, as the leaves still damp off. I have a fairly 
good greenhouse heated with a stone smoke-flue stove 
which runs right through it. What would be the best 
treatment for me to adopt?— E. M. C. 

3598.—Potatoes.— Wishing to succeed with Potatoes 
shall be glad of advice. The situation of my garden is 
well exposed, but sloping to the north, which is advene 
yet unavoidable. Last year my Potatoes were set in 
shallow drills, and w'hen advancing in growth “earthed 
up.” When this was done the alleys were previously 
sprinkled with artificial manure—a mixture of super¬ 
phosphate and dissolved bone; they maintained a nch, 
verdant foliage, without disease, through all the drought 
of hot summer. Rain at last came, but they could not be 
harvested, being in luxuriant growth. The instant this 
began to mature they were cleared, but the crop was light 
in weight and unripe. My plan now is to lime the piece, 
then dibble the sets 7 inches deep, and hoe them flat. Win 
this do ? And is it not a good custom to remove the flowers 
as soon as they open ? Are there any better three sorte 
for garden cultivation than Myatt’s Prolific, Paterson's 
Victoria, and American Early Rose?—C. E., Lyme Regie. 
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3694 . — Hardy yellow border Carnations.— 
Would some grower of the above ldndly give me the name 
of the best hardy yellow self Carnation with a vigorous 
constitution? The best I know of is the one called Pride 
of Penshurst. I have that one; but I wished to get a 
better one, if I could. I noticed in Gardening for Septem¬ 
ber 19th, 1886, a lady (“S. V. B., Knoresborough") sent 
you a specimen bloom of one in her possession, upon 
which you made a favourable comment, and, as that lady, 
in a later number of the same paper (October 17th, 1885), 
mentions having parted with Home of the cuttings to a 
nurseryman, it is just possible it is now in oommerce. If 
such should be the case, and this should happen to meet 
the lady’s eye, she would greatly oblige me Dy giving its 
name.—E. K. S., Malvern. 

3695. —Removing a greenhouse.— I have a lease 

of a house which expires on the 25th March next, and I 
may or may not be able to renew it. Since 1 have been 
in occupation I have built a lean-to greenhouse in which 
1 grow Cucumbers for sale. I also grow Strawberries and 
other produce which I send to market, and upon the sale 
of which 1 am partly dependent for a living. Can anyone 
kindly tell me whether I can legally remove this green¬ 
house at the expiration of my lease, should I be unable to 
effect a new one? If I can legally remove it must it be 
removed by the date the lease expires, or could I remove 
it afterwards ? 1 may say that the nouse is not incorporated 
with the wall against which it is built; but it is itself built 
upon new brickwork. The roof is made of sashes, which 
are screwed on.—B. J. W. , 

3696. — Broad Beans not bearing.— Can anyone I 
kindly inform me the probable reason that the Broad j 
Beans in my garden do not yield any produce? I have j 
tried Daniels’ Norfolk Giant, Long Pod, Daniels’ Mam¬ 
moth Windsor, Broad Windsor (Taylor’s), and Giant 
Seville Long Pod. I have grown these kinds for the last 
three years. They grow with a weak stalk to the height 
of 3 feet or more. As soon as they flower they commence 
to throw out young shoot* from the bottom of the main 
stems, and have small lumps on their roots, like little 
Potatoes, as large as a marble, and not even one Bean 
appears on them. The most of the soil in tny garden is 
peat. I tried them in a portion of ground mixed with red 
soil and clay, but with no success. I always give them 
plenty of horse-manure.— Fkstiniog. 

3597. — Plants for a window-box.—l have a zinc 
trough, measuring 6 feet long, 9 inches aide, and 8$ inches 
deep, in a window facing west. At the end of last Gcto- ! 
ber I planted in it three rows of Hyacinths. When they I 
have flowered I shall take them out at once, and plant 
them in the garden. I want to replace them immediately 
afterwards with other suitable plants which will flow'er 
right on to the end of the next October, when I shall put 
in another lot of Hyacinths. There is never any fire in 
the room, nor any other heat, and the gas is only lighted 
for a few minutes occasionally- The room is only an ante¬ 
room, with both doors always open, so that the air is 
always fresh, and sometimes there is a pretty strong 
current of draught. It is particularly desirable to have 
plants that will bear a draught, and not be subject to 
green-fly, or any other pest or disease, and that will not 
require any special care beyond regular watering. The 
plants should not be expensive, as they would have to be 
thrown away when a fresh lot of Hyacinths had to take 
their plaoe; or they should be suah as would keep in pots 
in the house during winter, and do to plant in the trough 
again next year. The drainage is provided for by a hole 
at the bottom and an indiarubber hose ending in a Jar. 
What plants can be recommended ?— North-bast Lanca¬ 
shire. 

UNANSWERED QUERIES. 

3025.—Destroying green-fly on Boses.—I came 
across an article on Rose-culture, in Gardening, Vol. II., 
October 16th, 1880, p. 394, signed “ D. T. F.,” in w'hich the 
writer recommends for destruction of aphides the use of 
carbonate of ammonia, or smelling salts, applied with a 
squirt—i.e., in a liquid state. In later numbers I can And 
no adverse criticism of this method, or, indeed, anything 
further about it. Can anyone kindly inform me of the 
proportionate strength of the solution to be used without 
injury to the shoots of Roses, and also if it would be applic¬ 
able to soft-wooded plants, such as Fuohsias, Geraniums, 
Petunias, &o., as it appears to me that, being perfectly 
soluble, it could be easily and thoroughly applied by 
means of one of the vaporisers usually sold in chemists’ 
shops ?— Flow._ 

To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
are given ; but readers art invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3598. — Potting off bedding Pelargoniums 
(K. S.).— Cuttings of these that have been wintered 
thickly in boxes should be potted off early next month, 
and be plaoed in a comfortably warm and dry position 
until they have made a start, when they can be gradually 
hardened off previous to bedding-out time. 

3599. — Potting Scarlet Pelargoniums in a 
Window ( Mary). —These may be repotted in March into 
good loamy soil, and should be kept rather dry at the 
roots until active growth takes place. After that has 
taken place an increased supply will be required, and, as 
the plants in question are intended for bedding out, they 
should be gradually inured to full exposure to the air as the 
season progresses. 

3800. — Fruit-trees for a south-west wall 
(Lancashire Witch ).—Plant Victoria and Jefferson Plums 
and Winter Nelis Pear. As the ground is already well 
drained all the preparation necessary will be to dig out 
some good-sized holes for the roots of the trees, and these 
should be filled up with good, fresh, turfy loam. Do not 
plant deeply. After planting, muloh the surface of the 
soil at once with a ooating of half-decayed stable-manure. 

Mol.— Unhealthy Pelargonium leaves (O. Gosty. 
—The Pelargonium leaves sent are not infested with any 
insect pest; but they are suffering from a bad attack of 
“ spot, a disease generally produced by a olose, oold, and 
damp atmosphere around the plants, overwatering in the 
winter, or allowing them in the autumn to become dust 
dry at the roots, and then all at onoe flooding them with 
water. Keep the soil in whioh the plants in question are 
growing just moderately moist now, and maintain aoomfort- 
abls and well-ventilated atmosphere in the greenhouse. 


8602.— Propagating bed.—I have a small span- 
roofed vinery, 20 feet by 7 feet. It can be heated up to 
between 00 degs. and 70 degs. by flue and steam pipe. A 
third of it is partitioned off for propagating, and it con¬ 
tains 4 pit 16 feet long by 2 feet wide, and 3$ feet deep. 
Would you kindly tell me if by filling this pit up with Oak 
and Beech-tree leaves only, w ithout any other fermenting 
material, I could make a hotbed in which to grow Cu¬ 
cumbers and Tomatoes, and Btart Begonias, Achimenes, 
or other tender things ? The hot water pipes oould not be 
made use of for heating the bed. Also, would such a 
house be suitable for Stephanotis, Gloxinias, or other 
stove plants ?— The Doon. 

[Tree leave* atone qf the kinds named will make an ex¬ 
cellent and lasting hotbed for the purposes required, and 
the stove plants named should also do well in such a struc¬ 
ture.) 

3603. — Hardy Orchids In pots. — will Matt. 
Bramble kindly say if the hardy Orchids (such as Cypripe- 
dium spectabile) can be grown In pots? If so, please state 
treatment, soil required, and whether they are to be 
grown in a frame or outdoors? I should also be glad to 
know the three best cool Orchids to be grow*n in front of a 
window ?— Arthvr. 

[ You do not say what aspect your window is, if the room 
is cold , or hot, or middling warm, so that I have little 
chance of advising you right. I should advise you to try 
Lycaste Skinneri, Oncidittm tiarinum , and Odontoglos- 
tum graiule ; but do not start with newly-imported plants. 
You should select your plants from some establishment 
where they have, been grown long enough to have made one 
growth. Under cool treatment your chances of success 
irith these are infinitely greater than with fresh importa¬ 
tions. Cypripedium spectabile, if potted, should be 
plunged into and covered with Sphagnum Moss to the 
depth of several inches, when no frame trill be necessary. 
The sou, should consist of peat, Sphagnum, and a little 
loam-fibre. When it begins to grow supply freely with 
water.— M. B.l 

3604. —Growing Orchids.— Tn answer to my query 
3449 in Gardening, Feb. 11th, as to growing Orchids in a 
house only heated to keep out the frost during the autumn 
and early Winter months Matt. Bramble asks me if 1 have 
no other house into which I could remove them during 
this time. I have not, unless a heated room in the dwel¬ 
ling-house would suffice. I thought it might be most 
easnly managed by having varieties which w’ould be dor¬ 
mant during this period. I would be satisfied with one or 
two. If Matt. Bramble will advise me I shall be grateful. 
—Croton. 

[I do not think the atmosphere which conduces to the 
development of good Chrysanthemum fiotoers would suit 
cool house Orchids. I see no reason, however, why the 
room mentioned in the dwelling-house should not answer. 
I am myself experimenting with, Orchids in the house, and 
after nearly twelvemonths r trial 1 am perfectly satisfied 
that by selecting the kinds satisfactory results will follow. 
Your idea that the plants icould be dormant at the time 
the Chrysanthemums are to the fore will not hold water, 
because the Orchids which thrive in the cool house seldom 
are dormant , and if I have to record failures irith my 
window Orchids, it trill be from my having kept them too 
dry.—M att. Bramble.] 

3005.— Mushrooms. — I send you herewith a speci¬ 
men of a quantity of Mushrooms which are now coming up 
in my beds. Will you kindly inform me if this kind is 
edible, and, if so, what is its name ? I may say that I 
have had quantities of first-rate Mushrooms from these 
beds.— Amateur. 

[The example forwarded has all the gills thickened and 
conjoined (virtually obliterated), and covered with a thick, 
greyish bloom. This effect is brought about by an attack 
qf some mildew or mould (or by more than mould), which 
may be peculiar to Agarics (in this case, Mushrooms) or 
not. Such cases are common, and, although Mushrooms 
in this highly diseased state are often sold in our markets, 
I believe them to be dangerous; they may, indeed, be very 
dangerous. At any rate, they are as dangerous as other 
food when badly attacked ou moulds. The peculiar odour 
shows that some serious change has taken place in the 
nitrogenous material qf the Mushroom .—W. O. S.] 

8606.— Ferns for the dinner-table.— Will you 
kindly tell me what sorts of Ferns you would recommend 
me to keep to be placed in pots on the dinner-table be¬ 
neath gas for a week or few days at a time, returning 
thorn to the greenhouse at intervals ?—G. M. R. 

[The following list qf two dozen kinds will form a very 
nice little collection, and all are suitable for dinner table 
decoration : A Hantum formosum, A. hispidulum, A. 


Williamsi, Asplenium dimorphum, A. bulbiferum. Blech- 
num occidentals, Lomaria gibba, Davallia dissecta, D. 
tenuifolia, Doodia caudata, Doryopteris palmata, Laetrea 
globella, Nephrodium molls, Polystichum dcnticulatum, 
P. triangulate . Pteris cretioa, P. c. albo-lineata, P. e. 
Mayi, P. longifolia, P. sermlata and its varieties, P. 
tremula, Onychium auratum, Nephrolepis Duffl, Micro- 
lepia hirta cristata. — J. Jarvis.] 

3607. — Chrysanthemums damping o*r. — My 
Chrysanthemums, when I took them into my conservatory 
in November last, were looking well and full of bloom-buds. 
1 had, however, only about one dozen flowers that opened, 
and all the rest died and moulded off, the leaves still look¬ 
ing healthy. What was the reason of this ? My house is 
a cool one, heated by a paraffin oil-lamp only. In any 
weather at all suitable the top lights are open for air.— 
E. A. Richards. 

[A close and damp atmosphere was, no doubt, the cause 
qf the mischief, and probably the flower-buds were also 
attacked by mildew.) 

3608. —Potting Fern 9 .—Will you please to tell me 
the best time to repot indoor Ferns ?—E. F. 

[Now and during the month qf March is the best time to 
do so. They should be kept in a comfortably warm and 
rather close atmosphere for a time after the operation is 
completed.) 

3009.— Potting a Stephanotis.— When is the beet 
time to repot one of these plants, and what kind of soil 
should be used?—J acko. 

[About the end of March, after new growth has com¬ 
menced. is a good time to repot, using a mixture qf —- J 
fibrous loam, with a little stiver sand, added. The 
should be placed in a good brisk heat afterwards.) 
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8610. — Cutting back a Yew hedge.— When is the 
best season for cutting book a Yew hedge which has grown 
too high ?-J. C. B. H. 

[Yew hedges may be cut back at the end qf March or 
beginning of April; but, in a general sense, if is mush 
better that all such Work should be done late in the 
autumn.) 

8611 . —Cutting back Vines.—I have bought two 
strong Vines, with canes 12 feet long. Should they be cut 
back, and how much ? The canes are about the thickness 
of my little finger in the thick part.— Vitis. 

[This entirely depends on whether you require to fruit 
the Vines in pots or to plant them out. If the former, 
then cut back to about 6 feet in length, and, if they are to 
be planted out, they should be cut down after planting to 
about a foot above the front sill of the house ; or, if 
planted inside the house, to about that distance from the 
soil.) 

3012.— Plants in cold frames.— 1 should be glad to 
know when 1 con safely put some bedding Pelargoniums, 
Fuohsias, and Myrtles into a oold frame, covered up each 
frosty night, in a bleak situation in the north of England? 

—I a nor am is. 

[Generally speaking, this might be done from the middle 
to the end qf April.) 

3613. — Gardenia not flowering.— In October last 
I bought a Gardenia, a very strong, healthy plant, with 
flower-buds formed. Since that time it has Deen standing 
in the lightest part of a warm greenhouse; but I cannot 
see any signs of the buds bursting—in fact, it seems in a 
dormant state. What is the reason of this ?—L. N. H. 

[There it nothing wrong with the Gardenia apparently. 

It would not be likely to expand its flowers in a warm 
greenhouse during the winter; it would require a rather 
high stove-house temperature to bring about that result. 
No doubt, \f the plant is still in good health, the buds trill 
expand in due time. If a hothouse is available, it might 
with advantage be moved into it. If placed in a high 
temperature, abundance of atmospheric and root moisture 
are essential to its well being.) 

3614. —Pear and Melon.-1 shall be glad if you will 
give me the name of the best Pear that would be likely to 
succeed on a wall facing west; also the name of the Melon 
that would grow best in a house with Cucumbers. Would 
A. F. Barron do ?—Derbyshire. 

[ Winter Nelis or Josephine de Malines Pear would be 
well adapted for a west wall. Probably the best Melon to 
grow would be the true old Golden Perfection or Bastnor 
Castle; they are both strong-growing and free-bearing 
kinds.) 

8615.—Treatment of Azalea mollis.—I have six 
plants of Azalea mollis, whioh flowered well last spring in 
the garden. I potted and brought them into a oool house 
in November, moving them into a warm house In January. 
They are now* looking very healthy, and are bursting into 
leaf; but on most of them there Are no flow*er-buds. Can 
you tell the reason, and say w hat should be done in the 
future ?—L. N. H. 

[The reason the Azaleas in qusstion have not flowered is 
simply that they had no bloom-buds set on them of the 
time qf potting up. Azaleas qf this class produce large 
and distinct-looking flower-buds, easily distinguished and 
altogether different from the small thin wood-buds seen at 
the ends qf the shoots. At the end of May it would be well to 
plant the ones in question out again in a good border qf 
soil, and probably, if attended to, they will set bloom-bud* 
in the summer, and then they can be potted up again in 
| the autumn, and should do uWL] 

3010. — Unhealthy plant leaves. — Would you 
kindly examine the enclosed leaves of Laurustinus, 
Myrtle, and Rhododendron, and tell me what the peet is 
that afflicts them, and how to cure it ? The disease first 
appeared on some large old Laurustinus in tubs. They 
w*ere placed out in the open air for three months last 
summer, and were healthy then. This pest now* threatens 
the whole almost of a large conservatory.—T. H. 

[The leaves sent were swarming with thrips, no doubt 
the result qf last summer’s exceptional heat and drought. 
The plants affected should be thoroughly and frequently 
washed with the syringe or garden engine, using a mixture 
qf soapy water and Tobacco-juice, and, if possible, the 
conservatory should be frequently fumigated irith Tobacco. 
Examine the soil in which the plants in question are grow¬ 
ing, and, if it is at all dry, as is very likely to be the case, 
it must be promptly and thoroughly moistened through¬ 
out.) 

3617. —Fruit-trees in a meadow.—I have just 
planted some fruit-trees in a piece of meadow land, and 
was advised to replace the sod round the trees, on account 
of appearance. I rather think they would be better if the 
turf was kept clear of the trees a little, on account of 
mulching, &c. Which is the best way for the trees 7— 
Wood rose. 

|It is not a good plan to replace the turf close up to the 
stems qf newly-planted fruit-trees tn a meadow ; a space 
should be left around them, as you tAini;.] 

3618. — Bedding Pelargoniums dying off— 
Could you kindly inform me the cause of my bedding 
Pelarganiumsall dying off like the enclosed sample ? They 
were struck in small pots in August and September last, 
having been kept in a greenhouse during the winter, the . 
temperature of which has never gone below 48 degs. and 
50 degs. Up to six weeks ago they were all strong and 
vigorous ; since then upw*ards of 200 of them have gone off. 
During severe weather an oil stove has been at work, but 
most of the time no heater was required, owing to the 
greenhouse standing abreast of the kitchen flue—of course, 
outside. Would it be any use keeping the plants any 
longer; if so, what treatment ought they to have now ?— 
Ignoramus. 

[The most frequent cause of bedding Pelargoniums 
going off in the manner yours have done is that they are 
kept too wet at the roots and in too warm a temperature 
during the dull winter months, whereby the plants become 
so enfeebled that they often die off now wholesale irith a sort 
of canker. Bedding Pelargoniums can scarcely be kept too 
dry and cool during the winter. If the affected plants 
show any signs of life at the base of the stem, they may 
break up from the roots ; but, in most eases, it is better to 
throw them away.) 
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3619 — Potatoes and Peas in clayey soil.— 
Which would be the beat kinds of Potatoes and Peas to 
grow in clayey aoil ?—H. J. Jos kb. 

[Potatoes: Try Magnum Bonum, Schoolmaster, and 
Scotch Champion. Peas: William /., Ne Plus ultra, 
and Telephone.] 

3020.— Garry a elliptica.—I should be glad to know 
if this is quite a hardy shrub, and does it thrive best in 
heavy or light land T— Eve. 

[A perfectly hardy shrub that will thrive well in almost 
any soil, provided it is not waterlogged. If a choice of 
sous is available in which to plant it, then choose a rather 
sandy loam.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Naming 1 plants.— Persons who wish plants to be 
named should send good specimens properly packed. By 
good specimens we mean a complete shoot of the plant 
with flowers and, if possible, fruit, or any other charac¬ 
teristic by which it may be accurately identified. We do 
not name more than four plants, fruits, or flowers at one 
time, and these only when good specimens are sent. We 
do not undertake to name varieties of florists’ flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, as these can only 
be correctly named by a specialist who has the means of 
comparison at hand. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, S7, Southampton-strect, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — w. W. —Sclaginella Kraussiana. 

- Dorking. —Probably a form of Odontoglossum odora- 

tuni, but specimen very meagre.- Eoe. —Garry a elliptica. 

- J. T. Preston.— Acacias: Fine-leaved species, Acacia 

afilnis ; broad-leaved. Acacia sicul&Bformis.- Hants.— 

Cannot name from a single leaf only.- W. Bennett.— 

Acacia verticillata.- Professor W. II. Monk.—A Ceano 

thus of some kind ; please send again when in flower.- 

J. N., Wicklow.— Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum); other 

specimen insufficient.- F. G. P. —1, Three-lobed-leaved 

Plum (Prunus triloba); 2, Libonia floribunda; 8, Lady 
Fern (Athyrium Filix-f®mina); 4, Euonymus Japonicus 

aureus.- J. S.— African Hemp (Sparm&nnia ofricana). 

- Mrs. Littledale.— Heath-like Hetinospora (Retino- 

spora ericoides).- Charles J. Perry. — Apparently a 

variety of the common garden Thyme (Thymus vulgaris). 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit will kindly bear in mind that several speci¬ 
mens of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its identification. Local varieties should 
be named by local growers, and are often known to them 
alone. We can only undertake to name four varieties at a 
time, and these only when the above condition is observed. 

Names Of fruit.— Newington.— Pear, Josephine de 

Mali nee.- Rev. E. L. Jennings.— Apple, King of the 

Pippins. -C. H. H.— Apple not recognised. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Readers will kindly bear in mind that, as we have to go 
to press some time before the date of publication, their 
questions, which are carefully considered, cannot be 
answered in the first number issued after they are re¬ 
ceived. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents. 

North and E. C .—Book on Orchid culture: “Orchid 
Growers' Manual,” by B. 8. Williams, Victoria and Para¬ 
dise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N. H. A—Un¬ 
healthy Tuberoses : Too low a night temperature at times 

is, no doubt, the cause of the mischief complained of.- 

J. IF.—We have never heard of the plant you name.- 

Junior .—Sow the seeds in a pan of line soil, and place it 

on a hotbed.- Sunbury .—Procuring Musk : Consult our 

advertising columns.- Cambridge .—Procuring sulnhate 

of ammonia in bulk : Apply to some wholesale chemist or 

drvsalter.- Inquirer .—Comfrey for horses: Write to the 

editor of Farm and Home, as the question is rather out 

of our way.- L. R. R .—Diseased Apples: The roots are 

evidently in a bad subsoil; try lifting.- Mrs. Tucker.— 

Clematis buds: They appear quite healthy. 


Catalogues received.— List of Garden Seats and 
Metal Flower Vases. F. Mattison and Co., Leaming-lane 
Station, near Bedale. — Farm, Floiver, and Kitchen 
Garden Seeds. W. Hean Quick and Co., Barnstaple.— 
Amateurs’ Garden Guide. C. K. Shilling, Hartley Wint- 
ney, Winchfleld, Hants.— Farm Seeds. Messrs. E. Webb 
and Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


BEES. 

3*296. —Smoking 1 bees.— Dried fungi were 
generally used years ago for fumigating or 
stupefying bees, so that the bee-keeper was able 
to take the honey from them whilst they were in 
a state of stupefaction. The practice of stupefying 
bees lias, however, long since become obsolete, 
so the fungus is no longer wanted. The kind of 
fungus that was greatly used for the purpose 
is found growing often very large and round, 
mostly in rich pastures in the autumn. It is 
the Lycoperdon giganteum, and is commonly 
known as Devil’s Snuff-box, Fuzz-ball, or Puff¬ 
ball. The best time to gather it is when nearly 
ripe. Dry it in the sun or in a cool oven, and 
then store it away in a dry place, free from 
damp. There is another fungus which has been 
tried with success—it is one called in old books 
Racodiun cellare, now Zasmidium, or Mouse- 
skin Byssus. It is found growing in large wine, 
beer, or other cellars in very Targe black or 
slate-coloured bunches or festoons suspended 
from the roof. A single cellar in London would 
produce sufficient to supply the whole of the 
bee-keepers in Nottinghamshire. It requires no 
preparation, igniting and smouldering readily ; 
it may be preserved for years. The custom 
of stupefying bees by some narcotic substance 
was known to our forefathers, for Dr. Dunbar 
observes : u There is no more useful auxiliary 
in every operation iu an apiary than smoke.” 
Since the bellows smoker has been invented the 
bee-keepers can use almost anything to smoke 
his bees with, such as old rags, brown paper, Moss, 
&c., which are considered by some to be very 
good material to smoke their bees with. I in¬ 
variably charge my smoker with hay ; it burns 
steadier and much longer than the other things 
I have already mentioned. It will be found that 
by using hay the smoke is a great deal milder 
than by using rags, paper, Ac., therefore is less 
injurious to the bees.—C. F. Brearley, Carlton , 
Nottingham. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
3300.— Qualities of Game fowls.— 

Game fowls are some of the handsomest we have, 
and nothing can look better than a flock of 
them on an extensive Grass run. They are most 
delicate table fowls, and require no fattening, 
being in good, plump condition when taken off 
the run. Some strains are exceedingly good 
layers, averaging 200 eggs per annum. As 
mothers they cannot be surpassed. The princi¬ 
pal objection to them is their quarrelsome 
nature ; the young cocks fight before they are 
fully fledged. This renders them useless for the 
ordinary farmer. They are also ill-adapted for 
keeping in confinement, and both fowls and eggs 
arc small compared with some other breeds. 
Good sound grain is the best food for them.— 
Doulting. 

3303. — Management of fowls. — 
“T. J. S.” has given a large order. He tells us 
first that he wants about 3,000 eggs per annum, 
and 52 fowls for the table. There are two fowl- 
houses and a nm mentioned, but the size of the 
latter—the most important part of the query— 
is omitted. Lastly, the concern must succeed 
without much attention. If the circumstances 


were favourable, and “T. J. S.” could be satis¬ 
fied with eggs alone, I think I could help him. 
I should arrange to keep about twenty Andalu- 
diets, and these, if well managed, should 

S him with the eggs he requires. But 
isians will not sit, nor do they make the 
best table fowls; besides this, chickens can¬ 
not be reared without considerable attention. 
During the first week or two they must be fed 
several times daily, and the coops must be 
frequently removed to fresh ground. If these 
points are not attended to, disease makes its 
appearance, and failure is certain to be the 
result. If “T. J. 8.” can give the necessary 
attention to his fowls, he may provide a supply 
for the table by hatching nine or ten broods of 
Dorkings or cross-brcds during the year. The 
pullets could be kept for Bitting purposes, and 
the cockerels could be killed as required. But 
one thing must be remembered, chicken-rearing 
is sure to end in failure if the run is not an 
extensive one. The same with keeping laying 
hens. If they are overcrowded, and allowed to 
become dirty, it is useless to expect eggs. Sup¬ 
posing the conditions are favourable, “ T. J. S.’ ! 
cannot do better than buy a few sittings of 
Andalusian eggs during March and April and 
rear his own pullets. If money be no object, 
he may wait until the end of the summer and 
buy in as many pullets as he requires. Another 
plan—also considered a good one—would be 
to buy a breeding pen of Andalusians. — 
Doulting. 

3299.— Partridge Cochins.— As regards 
colour, Partridge Cochins differ greatly in sexes. 
In both sexes the comb, face, deaf-c&r, and 
wattles should be a bright-red ; the beak 
yellow, shaded with horn colour ; the eyes, 
orange or pearl, the former preferred. The 
head of the cock is a dark-red or orange ; the 
hackle is orange or golden-red, each feather 
having a glossy black stripe down the centre; 
the back and shoulder, coverts, and wing-bow 
are of a rich dark-red ; the greater and lesser 
coverts, metallic-black ; the primary quills, bay 
on the outer web, black on the inner ; secondary 
quills, part of outer web forming “ wing-bay," 
bay colour; remainder of feathers forming 
“ wing butt,” black ; the saddle varies 
from a bright-golden colour to a rich orange 
red, each feather having a metallic black 
stripe down the centre ; the breast is a rich 
black, the underpart of the body and thighs is 
black, the tail a glossy metallic-black, and the 
legs are yellow with black feathering. The 
head of the hen should be a light-brown or 
yellow, finely pencilled, her neck a golden- 
yellow, each feather striped with greenish 
black down the middle, and the remainder of 
her plumage a light-brown, every feather to be 
distinctly pencilled with a darker shade, and 
uniform over the whole body, the pencilling to 
follow the outline of the feathers, a light shaft 
objectionable. The legs are a dusky yellow. 
The legs should be short, thick, ancf heavily 
feathered on the outside, and the feathers 
should also stand out well from the leg.— 
Doulting. 

3224. — Unhealthy rabbits.— I can only advis* 

“ J. S.” to show his rabbits to a veterinary surgeon, or ask 
a good chemist to make up some preparation for them. 

It seems to me that the case is one of debility. I should 
not, at this season of the year, give much green food. It 
certainly is not strengthening, and it makes the rabbits 
refuse that which suits them better.—D oulting. 
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